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THE Gardeners Dictionary having already gone through feveral editions, it may 
reafonahly be fuppofed, the public are well acquainted with the nature of it, which renders 
it left neceilary to enlarge on that fubject. The author therefore thinks himfelf obliged tq 
return his thanks for the kind reception his work has met with. 

But as there may be fome, who may think that the republifliing it is doing them an injury, 
efpecially thofe who have purchafed a former edition, it may not be amifs to make fome apology 
for this. 

When the firft edition was publiflied, gardening was then much lefs known than at prefent ; and 

therefore, as the knowledge of the art increafed, it became more necefTary to enlarge on the 

fubjedl, by adding the new improvements to the former, without which it would have been deem-r 

ed imperfect ; for as the author's fituation in life rendered him capable of being well informed of the 

progrefs made in the art, by his great correfpondence both at home and abroad, he thought it 

would not be unpleafing to communicate thofe improvements to the public : in doing which, he has 

been careful not to publiih any thing imparted to him, until he was fully fatisfied of the fafts by 
experiments, 

4 

Others have fuggefted, that printing the "improvements feparately would give ample fatisfaction 
in this point \ but the author had made trial of former purchafers fome years pan;, by publifliing 
feveral fheets of new articles, by way of Supplement, for which there was fcarce any demand j fo that 
the few which were fold, would not defray the expence of paper and printing. 

As the number of plants now cultivated in England, are more than double thofe which were here 
when the firft edition of this book was publiflied, the mentioning of them, together with their 
culture, could not well be avoided in a work of this nature, therefore the author hopes his care in 

inferring them will not be cenfured. 

■ 

From the, title of this book it may feem to be only, a Dictionary on the art of gardening, but all 
the branches of agriculture are included in it, in a more complete manner than can be found in 
any other book extant, though written wholly on the fame fubject. Nor are the i'nftructions 
here given for performing the work in every part taken up haftily, or upon flight experiment % 
but moft of them are the refult of more than twenty years practice in different parts of England, 
where the author has been permitted to fuperintend and direcl the whole : therefore he can affure 
the public he has been very cautious in recommending any thing, which he is not thoroughly con* 
vinced to be true, 

t 

It is amazing to fee* in moft of the books which have been publiflied concerning hulbandry, that 
fcarce any of the compilers have taken die leaft notice of the common practice of fowing eight times 
the quantity of Corn upon land that is neceflary, tp the great expence and detriment of the farmers, 
who are fo wedded to their old cuftoms, as not to be convinced of the error : for ib qbftinate are 
they in this matter, that unlefs the whole, ground be covered with the blades of Corn by the fpring, 
they judge it not worth ftanding, and in confequence thereof frequently plough up their Wheat 
and winter Corn, to fow the land with Barley, or. other Lent Corn; whereas, if the former 
had been left ftanding, it would have produced a better crop than any land can do where the blades 
are very thick, as the author has frequently obferved. I have mentioned this to feveral far? 
mers, but the anfwer has conftantly been, that on rich ground a thin crop of roots will often pro- 
duce a large crop of Corn, hut on poor land it will not pay cbft, which is a very great abfurdity ; 
for how is it poffible, that bad land can fupply proper nourifliment to a greater number of roots 
than better ground ? and where this practice is obferved, feldom more than three or four bufliels are 
reaped from one fown ; whereas, where the fame quantity is fown upon the fame, pr a like foil, and 
has room to grow, the produce will be at leaft fix or feven bufhels. Yet I have feen growing 
upon land not very good, and uncultivated, for more than twenty years, which and was fown with 

a . Wheat 
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Wheat in drills, where three gallons of feed were allowed to an acre, a produce of nine quarters 
per acre ; now this is no more than an eighth part of the feed ufually fown by farmers, who fel- 
dom reap more than one-third of this produce j by which it appears plainly, that in the common 
method of hufbandry, there is at leaft eight times the quantity of feed fown upon the land that is 
neceflary. How great a laving this would be in a whole country, I leave every one to judge, efpe- 
cially in fcarce years, when Corn is dear ; and what an expence is occafioned by the contrary prac- 
tice to the farmers, who notwithstanding feem unwilling to alter their ancient euftoms. Thefe 
matters are treated of under the articles Avena, Hordeum, Secale, and Triticum. 

Nor are the common farmers better managers of their pafture lands; for on them they feldom 
are at the trouble of rooting up bad weeds, which frequently over-run them j thefe are often permit- 
ted to fcatter their feeds, by which the land is ftocked with a fupply of weeds for feven years or more, 
tho' the utmoft care be taken afterward to deftroy them : but tho' there are fome farmers who may be 
fuppofed more careful in this refpett, yet thefe leave in their head lands, and on their banks, hedge- 
rows, and the fides of ditches, a fufficient number of weeds to flock their fields when the feeds 
are permitted to fcatter : befide, thefe paftures have rarely a fufficient quantity of manure allowed 
them, efpecially where there is much arable land j nor is the drefling laid on at a proper feafon ; the 
general rule with moft of the farmers being to carry and fpread the dung upon their paftures, foon after 
the crop of hay is taken off the ground; and as this is done in fummer, the heat of the fun draws all 
the moifture from it, whereby the greater part of its goodriefs is evaporated and loft. But as thefe 
points are more fully treated of in the body of this work, the author defires the reader to refer 
to them. 

On the article of Timber perhaps many may fuppofe, the author has been too diffufe in his in- 
ftruclions ; but if thofe who are of that opinion will only confider, how material an article this is 
to the welfare of this country, he flatters himfelf they will change their fentiments, efpecially when 
they reflect upon the great wafte that has been made of it for many years paft j as alfo that the 
perfons now employed by the government to cultivate and improve it, deriving their , own profits from 
the wafte of timber, feem to think, fliat as their predeceflbrs have long pradtifed it, they have a 
right to do the fame j this is now carried to lb great an extravagance, that unlefe a fpeedy ftop be 
put to it, the government will be greatly diftreffed for their marine. For although this practice began 
in the Royal Forefts, &c. yet feveral of the nobility and gentry, who had very great quantities of tim- 
ber growing upon their eftates, have deftroyed a confiderable part of theirs alfo j therefore, from a due 
regard for the public, the author has treated of the beft methods for propagating and preferving 
timber, which he hopes may not be dilpleafing to the generality of his readers. 

* 

i 

The feveral plants here propofed for trial in the Britiflv dominions in America, are fuch as there 
is reafon to believe will fucceed in thofe parts where the experiments are defired to be made, 
and confined to fuch only, as may be of utility to the public, and real advantage to the inha- 
bitants of thofe countries: furthermore, thefe experiments are propofed to be tried upon plants which 
will not fucceed well in England, fo as to render their culture practicable, and therefore will not in- 
terfere with the growth or trade of this country, and the confumption of which is very great here, ma- 
ny of them being of very confiderable ufe in our manufactures, which cannot be carried on without 
them; as namely the Safflower, Indigo, and feveral other forts ufed in dyeing, none of which will thrive 
in this country to advantage, with many medicinal drugs, which, if introduced into the iflands of Ame- 
rica, wiK certainly thrive there as well as in their native foils. Coffee and Chocolate grow equally well 
there ; but the former being gathered before it is ripe, ill dried, and brought over to England in 
fhips freighted with rum and fugars, the effluvia of thefe commodities are imbibed by the Coffee, 
whereby it is rendered lefs valuable: as to the latter, it was formerly cultivated by the Spaniards in 
the ifland of Jamaica, when they were inpofleflion of it, fo as to furnifh the inhabitants with a quan- 
tity fufficient for their own confumption ; whereas the Englifh inhabitants now refident there, pur- 
chafe it of the Spaniards : thefe articles therefore require the public attention, for if the above commo- 
dities may be eafily produced in the Britifh colonies in America, they will not only ; fupply us with 

fuch as are genuine, but alfo turn the balance of trade, greatly to the advantage both of Great- Britain 
and her colonies. 

It is alfo a great negleA of the inhabitants of the fugar iflands in America, to commit the care 
of their plantations to overfeers, who at beft go on in their ufual* courfe, planting eight or ten 
fugar canes in each hill, fo that if five or fix of them grow, they will be fo clofe as to fpoil each 
other; for whenever thefe plants are ftinted in their growth, they are foon attacked by vermin, 
which fpread and multiply fo greatly, as frequently to deftroy the whole crop, or at leaft very much to 
damage it $ and this they lay upon inclement feafons, calling it a blight, whereas it proceeds from their 
own covetous cuftom. A gentleman of learning, who had a confiderable eftate in Jamaica, which was 
bequeathed to him upon his arrival there, was determined to make trial pf the horfe- hoeing hufbandry 

among 
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among his canes. Accordingly he fet put one acre of land in the middle of ai .Urge piece; which 
he caufed to be planted with canes at five feet diftance, putting bat. one to each lull * thefe grew, to 
a very large fize, and when ripe were cut, as alio an acre from the beft part of the piece in which 
the others were planted : each of them then were boiled fepar&tely to examine their, produce; which 
was nearly equal in the weight of fugar ; but where, the plants grew fingle, the juice was boiled 
with a ninth part of the fuel which the other required, and he fold the fugar , for fix. (hillings per 
hundred weight more than he could get for the former., This fhews what advantages may be ex- 
pected, if the poffeflbrs of lands were careful to make trials: . - 

The alterations made, in the catalogues of trees and plants, which are added at the end of the book, 
have been done to prevent fwelling the work to too! great a fize, therefore their fpecific differences; are 
not inferted at full length but a6 their generical titles are mentioned, and the figures- to each fpecies 
denote them according to their relpeetive fpecies referred to in the body of the , book, the reader is 
defired to turn to the feveral genera, where under each article, their fpecies with their respective titles 
are inferted at length', as alio their culture and natural places of growth. . The ufe of thefe, ca- 
talogues, efpecially to fuch as are not acquainted with the art of gardening, but particularly to 
thofe who fet up for defigncrs of gardens, niay be of great fervice ; for if this part of planting were 
duly attended to, there would not be fo many abfurdijies committed, as are now to be found in moft 
of thefe defigns, where we often fee fome of the fmalleft growing fhrubs placed, where the lafgeft 
trees fhould have been planted; 

In the whole of this performance, the author has principally aimed at rendering the ihftructions 
given, as clear arid intelligible as polfible to the practitioners, as well as to iliofe who are lefs acquainted 
with the art ; in every particular he has obferved all poflible regard to truth, not having advanced any 
thing as fuch, but what he has been fully convinced of by his own experience : he hopes therefore for 
indulgence from the public, for any imperfections or omiflions which may appear in the book, fined 
in a work of fo great extent, it cannot be expected to be abfolutely perfect, though it is humbly hoped 
there will not be found in it many faults. 

I * ■ ■ ■ i * 1 9 ( § 

Some errors of the prefs have accidentally crept iri, occafioned by the author's other heceflary 
avocations, which frequently called him into the country during the time it was printing but as 
moft of thefe are corrected, and are not befides of themfelves of great importance, he hopes the can- 
did reader will pardon them. 

The Gardeners Kalendar, inferted in moft of the former editions, is in this omitted, many edi- 
tions of that piece having been printed in octavo ; it is prefumed therefore that few perfons who 
have any inclination for the innocent diverfion of gardening, are without it ; and as the adding any 
thing to this work would have fwelled it greatly, which the author wiihes he could have ftill further 
fhortened; and moreover it having been obferved to him, by many of his friends, that few per- 
fons would chufe to turn over fo large a volume, to find in it the articles they may have in a porta- 
ble one,, the omiflion of the Kalendar was thought more advifeable. 

In the laft edition of this work, the author adopted in a great meafure the fyftem of Linnaeus, which 
was the prevailing method of ranging plants then in ufe among botanifts ; but as many of the plants' 
which were treated of in the Gardeners Dictionary, were not to be found in any of Linnseus's works 
t^en publifhed, Tournefort's fyftem was alfo applied to take iri fuch as were not fully known to 
Dr. Linnaeus j but fince that time the learned profeflbr having made great additions to his works, 
and thofe additions being generally confulted for the names of plants, the author has now applied 
Linnaeus's method entirely, except in fuch particulars, where the Doctor not having had an oppor- 
tunity of feeing the plants growing, they are ranged by him in wrong claffes ; as for inftance, the Ilex 
or Agrifolium is ranged in his fourth clafs, with thofe plants whofe flowers have four ftamina or male 
organs, and four ftigmas or female parts of generation 5 whereas thofe plants have male flowers upon: 
fome, and female upon other plants. TheLaurus Linnaeus has placed in his ninth clafs, with thofe plants 
whofe flowers have nine ftamina or male organs of generation, and one female part $ but thefe plants 
fhould alio be ranged in his twenty-fecond clafs, for all the fpecies of this genus have male and female 
flowers on different plants. Thefe, with fome other alterations from Linnaeus's fyftem, have been 
made in this edition, where the author has given his reafons for fo doing, which he hopes will be ap- 
proved by the public. / 

i 

'/ Bfany plants are like wife omitted in this edition, feveral of them natives of England, but rarely 
cultivated in our gardens ; as alfo many varieties accidentally arifing from feeds, as are moft of 
thofe with double flowers, which, if enumerated, would have fwelled the book to an immoderate fize } 
however, moft of thefe varieties are cafually mentioned, to inform the reader of their refpe£tive difference, 
which the author hopes will be deemed fufficient But as the variety of fruits, as well as of efcu- 
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lent plants, have been moft of them, at leaft the fine forts, greatly improved by culture;, they are fully 

treated of under their proper genera. 

.• ~ • 

On this article a long feries of obfervations has been made by the author, who for near fifty years 
has applied himfelf clofely to thifr fubjeft ; for a? many former botanifts have enumerated a great 
number of varieties as Co many fpecies, the ftudy of botany was thereby rendered greatly perplexed ; 
fome of the modern writers on this fubjeft, by going into the contrary extreme, have abridged the 
(pedes almoft as much. Indeed it mud be allowed, that afcertaining the real specific difference of 
plants, would be of great fervice to the fcience of botany. but this cannot be done otherwiie, than 
from many years experience in their culture, efpecially by obferving the varieties which arife from 
the fame feeds, as alfo the difference produced by different foils and fituations, which is frequently fo 
great as to perplex very good judges in this matter. There are likewiie many other varieties which 
have arifen from feeds, faved from plants, and grown near others of a different fpecies, by which 
means they have partaken of both ? but thefe hybridine plants rarely producing any feeds afterward, 
the alteration goes no farther. 
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EtOOTt Radix, is that part of a plant, by 
which it naturally receives its nourifhment. 
There are feveral forts of thefe, . as 
A fibrous Root, Radix fibrofd, is that which 
confifts only of fibres. See plate i. fig. 3. 
A tuberous Root, Radix tubero/a, is that which confifts 
of an uniform flefhy fubftance, and is of a round ifh 
figure. See plate 1. fig. 1, 2. where it is cut ho- 
rizontally through the middle. 
A bulbous Root, Radix bulbofa, is that which confifts 
of feVeral coats involving one another, as is fhewn 
plate 1. fig. 4, 5.* or of feveral fcalcs lying over 
one another, as in plate 1. fig. 6. The firft of thefe 
is called a tunicated Root, the laft a fquamous Root. 
A granulous Root, Radix granuhfa y is a kind of gru- 
mous root, with fmall knobs refembling fo many 
grains of. Corn. See plate 1. fig. 7. 
A tefticulated Root, Radix tejiicidata y is a double tuber- 
ous root, confifting of two flefhy knobs refembling a 
pair of tefticles. See plate 1. fig. 8. 
An afphodel Root, Radix afpbodeU, is a kind of gru- 
mous root, whofe flelhy fibres fwell into large knobs 
toward the bottom, refembling the dugs of animals. 

See plate 1. fig. 9. 
A grumous. root, Radix grumofa, is one which is com- 
pofed of feveral flelhy Knobs ending in fibres. See 

plate i. fig. 10, 

A Stalk, Catdis, is a part of a plant, receiving the 
nourifhment from the root, and diftributing it into 
the other, parts with which it is cloathed, not having 
one fide diftinguifliable from the other. The ftalk of 
a tree is called the trunk or item, i. e. Caudex, 

A Branch', Ramus, is the divifion of a ftalk. In trees 
it is generally called a bough. 

A Pedicle, Peaiculus, is that part of a ftalk, which im- 
mediately fuftains a leaf, a flower, or a fruit. Dr. 
Linnseus has diftinguilhed thefe. Thofc which fuf- 
tain the leaves he calls Pettolus, and thofc which fuf- 
tain the fruit, Pedunculus. 

A Spike, Spica y is a part of a ftalk thick fet with flowers 
or fruits, in fuch a manner as to form an acute cone. 

See plate 1. fig. 12. 

A Thyrfe, fee Tbyrfus* differs from a fpike in that the 
flowers or fruits are fet more loofcly on it, fo that there 
are fpaccs yifible between them. 

A Panicle, Panada, is. a ftalk diffufed into feveral pe- 
dicles fuftaining the flowers or fruits. Sec Plate 1 . 
fig. 11. 

An Umbel, Vmbella, is the extremity of a ftalk or 
branch, divided into feveral pedicles or rays, begin- 
ning from the fame point, and opening in fuch a man- 
ner as to form an inverted cone. See plate 1. fig;. 13. 
When the pedicles (*), into which the ftalk is di- 
vided, are fubdivided into others of the fame form, 
upon which the flowers or fruits are difpofed (4). The 



firft order (a) is called rays, the fecond (b) Pedicles. 
, That umbel which confifts of one pedicle onjy is called 

a fimplc umbel. See fig. 15. plate 1. That which 

is compofed both of rays and pedicles, is called a 

compound umbel, as fig. 13. 
A Corymbus differs from an umbel, in that the rays or 

pedicles are difpofed in fuch a manner, as to form a 

fphere. See plate 1. fig. '14. 
A twining ftalk, caulis volubilis, is one which twifts about 

any prop or tree without the help of tendrils. 
A climbing Stalk, Caulis fcandens, is that which fattens. 

itfelf to any prop or neighbouring fupport by the help 

of tendrils. 

A creeping Stalk, Caulis Kepens, is that which lies on the 
ground, and propagates itfelf bjy emitting roots at the 
joints. 

A trailing, or procumbent ftalk, Caulis procmnbeitSy is 
that which lies on the ground unlefs it is fupported, 
but does not emit roots. 

A Tendril, Capreolus or Clavicula, is a part of a ftalk, or 
rather a branch from the fide of a ftalk, placed oppo- 

' lite to the leaf, which curls and lays hold on any adja- 

. cent body, and thereby fupports the ftalk, as in the 
Vine, &c. *■ 

A Fruit, FruRusy is that part of a plant which contains 
the feed with its covering. Of this there are many 
different forms. 

A Cone, Conusy is a dry feed-veffel, confifting of feve- 
ral ligneous parts, adhering clofely together, and fe- 
pa rating when ripe. Of this there arc feveral forts 
which differ in their form and texture, as, in plate 2. 
fig. 1. is a cone of the Pineafter, whole ligneous fcales 
end in (harp protuberances, which open by the warmth 
of the fun in the fpring, and eafily emit the feeds. 
Fig. 2. plate 2. fliews the cone of the Cedar of Ltba- 
nus, whole fcales are fmooth; lying clofe over each 
other, and drop off, leaving the middle column on the 
branches. Fig. 3. plate 2. exhibits a cone of the Fir- 
tree, whofe fcales' are fmooth, and the form oblong. 
Fig. 4, 5. plate 2. (hews the cone of the Cyprefs, 
which is of an irregular fpherical form, and the fcales 
fcparate, emitting the feeds from between them. Fig. 
6. plate 2. reprefents the cone of the Pine-tree, whole 
fcales terminate in blunt protuberances. 

Dry Seed- veflels, according to the number of cells into 
which they are divided, are called Unicapfular, fii- 
capfular, Quinquecapfular, &c. See plate 2. fig. 8, 9. 

An Apple, Pcmum, is generally underftood to be a flefhy 
fruit inclofing feveral hard feeds in the center ; but it 
is very difficult to know what the ancients meant by 
the title Pomum, for this title is frequently u fed in 
their writings to exprefs things of different forms, 
therefore this epithet fhould be only applied to thofe 
fruits which are umbilicated, and contain many feeds. 
See fig. 11, 12. plate 2. 

b Acini 



An Explanation of the Technical Terms of Botany^ 



Acini is bv fome fuppofed to be the berries of Grapes 
and Currants, but is ufed in a more extenfive fenfe 
by molt of the writers on botany, 4 who.ftile the fmall 
protuberances of Mulberries, Strawberries, &c. fig. 
7. plate 2. Acini. 

A Clutter, Racmus, is a (talk divided or branched into 

feveral pedicles, fuftaining the flowers or fruits thick 

fet together in an oblong form! See fig. 12. plate 2. 

. The firft qf tl^elc conditions diftinguifhes it from a 
fpikc, the: latt from a panicle. ■ 

A Pod, 'Siliqua, is a long membranaceous feed-veflel, 
either Mat or round, containing one or two rows of 
feeds. See fig. 13, 14. plate 2. Some qf. thefe. are 
jointed, each of the fwellings containing One feedv as 
is (hewn, rig. 15. plate 2. 

The Seeds of Corn and Grafs are called Grains, ~Grana. 
The leaf which covers the grain is called Chaff, Gluma, 
fig. 16. plate 2. a The Beard, Arift'a.. t b is a (mall 
needle proceeding from the chaff. The : chaff which 
has no beard is called naked. 

A Plum, Prwium, is a flelhy velTel inclofing a hard 
brittle (hell, in which is one or two, feeds. 

A Nut, ' -Nuxy is a feed covered with a hard, dry, brittle 

men. • : 

4 ^ * a 

A Flowetf Flos, is the organs of generation of both 
fexes, adhering to a common placenta, together with 
their common coverings, or of either fcx Separately, 
. with, its proper coverings, if it have any. 

Flowers are cither male, female, pi" hermaphrodite.' 
The male flowers have ftamina and furnmits, but have 
no ovary or ftyle. Female flowers have an ovary and 
ftyle, but have no ftamina or furnmits. Hermaphro- 
. due flowers have botli organs of generation. 

The Ovary, Ovarium, or Germen, according to Linnjeus, 
is the rudiment of the fruit. See a, fig. 13. place 3. 

. and fo is properly the female organ of generation. 

The Style, Stylus, is a body accompanying the ovary, 
either arifing from the top of it. See b Mgr. 13. plate 
3. or ftanding as an axis in the middle with the em- 
bryos of the feeds round it, fig. 12. plate 3. and c 
is the ftigma. 

The Empale men t, Calyx \ is generally underftood to 

mean, thofc lefs tender leaves, which cover the other 
. parts of the flower. See fie. 11. a, plate 3. Thefe, 
. according to Mr. Ray, are of an herbaceous colour. 
The Petals, Petala, are thofe tender fine-coloured 
. leaves, which are the mod confpicuous parts of a 

flower/- See fig. 11. b, plate 3. 
The Stamina or Filaments, according to Linna;us, 
. which fome call Chives, are thofe flehder threads which 

generally furround the ftyle. See c, fig. 11. plate 3. 
The Summits, or Apices, which L in nasus calls Anthera, 

are thofe bodies which contain the farina fcecundans, 

or prolific powder, analagous to the male fperm in 
, animals ; thefe generally terminate the furnmits. See 

<4 fig. 11. plate 3. 
Flowers, according , to the number of their petals, are 

called monopetalous, dipe talous, tripe talous, tetra- 

petalous, &c. 

A regular monopetalous flower is that in which the pe- 
tal is not at all divided. See fig. 1. plate 3. or if di- 
vided, the fegmcnts are equal, as in fig; 2. plate 3. 

An irregular monopetalous flower, is that in which the 
parts of the petal are unequal, as in fig. 3. plate 3. 

' thefe Dr. Linnseus calls ringent flowers. Mri Ray, 
Tournefort, and others, call all thofc monopetalous 
flowers, whofe petals are connected at their bafe, and 

. fall off without . feparating ; but Dr. Linnaeus calls 
them tetrapetalous or pentapetalous, when the petal 

. is divided into fo many parts near, the bottom. 



A regular polype talous flower, is when the petals are 
equal in fize, and agree in pofition, as in fig.' 3. plate 3. 
An irregular polypetalous flower is when the petals do 
. not agree together in figure and pofition. See fig. 9, 
10. plate 3. 

A labiated, or Lip-flower, Flos labUtus, is« an irregu- 
lar monopetalous flower, divided ufually into two 
lips, as in fig.- 6. plate 3. - The upper, lip a, is called 
the Creft, Galea, and the under one b, the Beard, 
[ Barba. Sometimes the crift is wanting,; at in fig. 4. 
plate 3. and then the ftyle and ftamina fupply its 
place. This is fome called an unilabiated flower. 
A papilionaceous Flower, Flos papitionaceus, in fome mea- 
! ' Aire refembles a butterfly with its wings extended. 
* See fig. 5, 7. plate 3. It always con fills of thefe four 
parts : the ftandard, VexiUttm* a, which is a large feg- 
mentor petal ; the two Wings, jiU 9 6, which compofe 
the fides and the Keel, Carina, c, whjch is a concave 
petal otfifcgrhent, refembling the lower part of a boat ; 
the keel is fometimes of one petal or legmen t and en- 
tire * fometirrtes it confifts of two petals or fegments 
adhering pretty clofely together; 
A Floret,. Fl&fculos, is a. little tube expanded at the top, 
ufually 'intoT five fegments. See fig. 17, 20. plate 3. 
and fitting upon the embryo of a Angle feed a ; from 
< the inner part of the floret arife five ftamina b, which 
uniting together form a fheath c ; from the embryo of 
' . :the feed a, arifes a ftyle d, which panes through the 
i fheath c, to which it is connected, and is terminated 
! ' By a bifid ftigma which is generally reflcxed, e. Thefe 

are hermaphrodite. 
I A Semifloret, Semiflof cuius, is tubuldus at the bafe, and 
afterwards expanded iri form of a tongue. See fig. 1 8. 
plate 3. Thefe generally form the rays of compound 
Howe rs, and are female. 
A compound Flower, Flos' edmpqfitus, is that which is 
compofed either of florets, fig. 19. plate 3. or femi- 
florets, fig. 15, plate 3. or both together, fig. 16V 
and fig. 20. 

A Difk, Bifcus, is an aggregate of florets forming, as it 
were, a plain furface, as in fig. 19. plate 3. Such 
flowers are called difcous 'flowers. 

A Ray, Radius, is feveral femiflorets fet round a difk. 
See fig. 16. a, plate 3. h form of a radiant ftar. Such 
flowers are called radiated difcous flowers % thofe 
which have no fuch ray, are called naked difcous, as 
fig- »»• plate 3. 

A headed flower, Flos capita tut* is that which is com- 
pofed of florets and femiflorets collected into a round- 
ifh head, and are all inclofed in one common fcaly 
empalement, as in fig. 14. plate 3. 

A whorled Flower, Flos Verticillatus, is when the flowers 
, are collected in whorls round the ftalks at the bafe of 
the leaves, as in Sg. ad. plate?. 

A Mofs Flower, which riles on a Sender foot-ftalk from 



the plant, fig. 27; plate 3. with the head {pxCapitu* 
lum\ fig. a8. and the cover (or Cafyptro) which opens 
and falls off when the feeds are ripe. 
A Cone cut through the middle longitudinally to repre- 
fcnt Jiow the feeds arc lodged between the fcales. See 
' fig. 22. plate 3. 

Fig. 24. plate 3. fhews the parts of a. flower, a is the 
empalement, b the germen, c the ftyle, Jiht ftigma, 
e the ftamina, / the fummit, x and g the fame entire. 
Fig. 2f. plate 3. fhews a flower with feveral nectari- 

ums which fit clofc to the germen a 
Fig. 25. a fhews a germen, b a ftyle, and la ftigma. 
r: fhews a grain of farina fcecundaris magnified. 
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Contains the Jigures which evfdaih the Syfitm of Dr. Linn*us> y>ho claj. 
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immUr cf Jlatmna in their Jhwer, 



I^IG.- u /thews a flower with one (lamina and one LFig. 17, Ihews 

X 1 ftyle, which he tides Monandria Monogyma. |- ftamina, 

Fie 2. thew^'a flower with two ftamina and c 

connected with the fty le in one body 



which he titles Diandria Moncgynia. 

Fig. 3. M^s a flower with three ftamina and one ftykfc 

whicfrne titles Triandria Monogyma. 
Fig. 4. Ihews a flower with four ftamina and one ftyle, 

which he titles Tetrandia Monogyma. 
Fig. 5. ihews a flower with five ftamina and one ftyle, 

whice he titles Pentandria Monogyma. 
Fig. 6. fliers a flower with five ftamina and two ftyles, 

which he titles. Pentandria Digynia. . %4 

Fig. Ihews a flower with fix ftamina and one ftyle, 

which he titles Hexandria Monogyma. 
Fig. 8i Ihews a flower with fix ftamina and three ftyles, 

which he titles Hexandria T Hgynia* 
Fig. §; Ihews a flower with feyen ftamina and one ftyle, 

f which he titles Heptandria Digynfc ; ' 
Flg- J 1 o. ihews a flower with eight ftamina and one ftyle, 

which he titles Ofiandria Digynia. \ ' 
Fig. 1 1. Ihews a flower with nine ftamina and one ftyle, 

which he titles Enneandria Monogyma. 
Fig- 12. Ihews a flower with ten ftamina and one ftyle, 

which he titles Decandria Monogyma, 
Fig. 1 3. Ihews a flower with twelve ftamina arid one 
.ftyle, which he titles Dodecandria Monogynia. 
Fig. 14- Ihews a flower with more- than twelve ftamina, 

but lefs thaa twenty, and thefe arife either from the 
1 petals or -the empalemerit, and with one ftyle, which 

he titles Icpjandria Monogynia. \\ -:\ 

Fig. 1 5- Ihews a flower with a great number of ftamina 

and one ftyle, which he titles Polyandria Monogyma. 
Jig. 1 6. Ihews a flower with two long, and two Ihorter 

ftamina, and one ftyle, which he titles Didynama. 



t Monadehbia Pentandria. ... 
Fig. 1 9/ Aews a flower with ten ftamina and one ftyle, 
which are joined at the bafe into one body, which he 
. titles Monodelpbia Dtcandria. . 
Fig. 20. fliews a flower with many ftamina joined in one 
body, with a many-pointed ftyle, which he titles Mo* 
nadelpbia Polyandria. 
Fig. 2 1. Ihews a flower with fix ftamina joined in two 

bodies, which he titles Diadelpbia Hexandria. 
Fig. 22. fhews a flower with ten ftamina, nine of which 
are joined together at their bale, and the other is fe- 
parated, with one ftyle. This he titles Diadelpbia 
Decandria. 

Fig. 23. fliews a flower with, many ftamina, which are 
connected at their bafe into feveral clufters or bunches, 
which he titles Polyadekbia Pohandria. 

Fia 24. fliews a fingle floret or a compound flower, 
Thefe which are hermaphrodite have five ftamina and 
one ftyle, which are connected at their bafe, This 
elate he titles Syhgenefia. 

Fig. 25. fhews a flower whofe ftamina are connected 
with, and feem to proceed from, the ftyle, which is 
divided into two parts. This he titles Gynandria. 

Fig. 26. Ihews a flower of the fixtcenth clafs, which is 
of a different figure from thofe before reprefented. 

The ftamina of this ftand round the column formed 
by the ftyle. 

Fig. 27. Ihews a floret of the compound flowers fitting 
upon the germen or embryo of the feed, with the two 
rcftexed ftigmas on the top of the ftyle. 
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Raii Meth. John Ray, his Method of claflmg Plants 
improved and augmented. Printed atLond. i703,8vo. 

Raii Syn. A Synopfis of the Britifh Plants, by John 
Ray, augmented by Dr. Dillenius. Printed at Lon- 
don 1724, 8vo, 

Rauw. Leonard RauwolPs Travels in the Eaft. Printed 
at London. 
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Rea. Flora, Ceresi and Pomona, byJohnRea. Printed 

at London 1676, fol. 
Rivin. Auguftus Quirinus Rivini, his Order of ranging 

• Plants by the Figures of their Flowers. Printed in 
five ClalTes atLeipfic in 1690, 169.1, and 1699, in 
fol. with figures. 

Roy. Flor. Leyd. Adrian Van Royen, Profeflbr of Bo- 

• tany at Leyden, his Prodromus, or Catalogue of the 
Plants growing in the Phyfic-Garden at Leyden. 
Printed at Leyden 1741, 8vo. 

Sauv. Flora Monfpelienlis, byFr. Sauvage. Hague, 8vo, 

• 1755. 

Scheuch. John Jacob Scheuchzer, his Obfervations 
of the Plants he difcovered growing on the Alps, in 
three Journics. Printed at Leyden, in two volumes 
4to, 1723. 

Sloan. Cat. A Catalogue of the Plants growing in the 
Ifland of Jamaica, by Sir Hans Sloane, M. D. 
Printed at London 1696, 8vo. 

Sloan. Hift. A natural Hiitory of Jamaica, by Sir Hans 
Sloane, M. D. Printed at London 1 707, and 1 72*5, 

in two volumes, fol. 
Swert. A Florilegium, or a Collection of Flowers, by 

Swcrtius. Printed at Franckfort 1612, fol, 



Tab. Ic. Icons of Plants, by Taberna?montanus. Print- 
ed at Franckforc 1590, fol. 

Tourn. Inft. Inftitutions of Botany, by Jofeph Pittoa 
Tournefort. Printed at Paris 1716,410. 

Tourn. Cor. A Corollary to the Inftitutions of Botany, 
by J. Pitton Tournefort. Printed at Paris 1 793, 4to. 

Trew. Chrift. Jacob Trew, Doctor of Phyfic, F.R.S. 
and of the Academy of Natural Curiofities, who has 
publiflied feven Decades of Rare Plants, finely illumi- 
nated, in folio, at Neurenberg. 

Triumf. John Baptift Triumfetta,. his Obfervations on 
the Vegetation of Plants, with theHiftoryof the Plants 

• growing about Rome. Printed at Rome 1685, 4to. 

Triumf. Syl. John Baptift Triumfetta, his Syllabus of 
the Plants in the Phyfic-Garden at Rome. 

Vaill. Sebaftian Vaillant, his New Genera of Plants. 
Printed in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. 

Vaill. Dif. Sebaftian Vaillant's Difcourfe on the Struc- 
ture of Flowers. Printed at Leyden 171 8, 4to. 

Volk. Flora Neurenbergenfis. An Account of Plants in 
the Garden of Neurenberg, of Dr. Volkamer. Print- 
ed at Neurenberg 1 70Q, 4to. 

Zan. A Hiftory of Plants, by Jacob Zanoni. Frlnted 
at Bologna 1675, fol, 
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§PK BEL E-trcc. See Populus. 
^ ABIES ; the Fir-tree. 
- The name is derived from 
abeo % to extend or ad- 
vance. Others fay, it is 
derived from abeo 9 to 
go away, becaufe the 
bark fplits, and, as it 
were, falls away, or is 
broke off cafily. 

Tlie Characters are, 

^rj- y r 7 , , The male flowers are dif- 
■ poftd in a loofe bunch, having no corolla, but many ft a- 
mina, joined m form of a column at their bafe, but fepa- 
rate above, having erct? fummits. The female flowers 
are collcZlcd tn an oblong cone, each fcale including two, 
which hay e no corolla, a fmall germen -with a fmgle fiir- 
tna. Thefe are fucceeded by membranaceous winged feeds. 
Dr. Linnaeus, profeflbr of botany at Upfal, whofc 
fyftem is generally followed at prefent, ranges this 
genus m the ninth fetfion of his twenty-firft clafs of 
plants, which includes fuch as have' male and female 
flowers, placed at diftances on the fame tree, whofe 
ftamina are joined together in form of a column. 
To this genus he joins the Pine, Cedar, and Larch- 
tree, fuppofing them only different fpecies of one C e- 
nus ; however, as there is great difference in the cul- 
ture of thefe trees, we fliall choofe to continue the 
former method of arranging them under their different 
genera It may not be amils however to obferve, that 
m the former editions of LinniEus's Genera Planta- 
rum, thefe plants were ranged under the article Abies, 
but in. the laft edition he has thought proper to place 
them under Pinus. r r 

The Species which are at prefent to be found in 
tie xingluli 

gardens, are, 

h Abies {Alba) foliis fubtus argenteis apice emargi- 
natis, coins ercais Fir-tree whofe leaves arc white on 

«dL "cv r ~ f v and l n ^ ntcd ** *** P««ts, commonly 
called Silver Fir. Abies taxi folio, fructu furfum 
fpeclante. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
2. Abies {Picca) foliis fubulatis mucronatis Lxvibus bi- 
tanam vcrfis. The Norway Fir, or Pitch-tree. Abies 
tenuiore folio, frudtu deorfum inflexo. Tourn. Inft. 

3- Abies {Balfamea) foliis fubtus argenteis apice fu^ 
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emarginatis bifariam verfis. The Balm of Gilead Fir 

Abies taxi foliis, odore balfami Gileadenfis. Raii HiL\, 
App. 

Abies {Canadenfis) foliis linearibus obtufiufculis fub- 
niembranaceis. The Newfoundland White Spruce Fir. 
Abies foliis picea? brevioribus, conis parvis biunciali- 
bus laxis. Rand. 

Abies .{Mariana) foliis linearibus acutis, conis mini- 
mis The Black Spruce Fir of North America with very 
fmall cones. J 

6. Abies {Americana) foliis linearibus obtufiufculis bi- 
fariam verfis conis fubrotundis. The Hemlock Spruce 
rir. r 

There is alfo another fort of Fir, which has been of 
late years introduced from North America, by. the 
tide of Red Spruce Fir of Newfoundland j but fo 
far as we can judge by the young trees now growing 
in the Enghffi gardens, it appears to be only a va- 
riety of the Black Newfoundland Spruce pir. There 
was alfo many years pad a tree of the China Fir, 
growing m the garden of Mr. Morgan of Weftmin- 
Iter, which is mentioned by Dr. Pluknet, but being 
in a bad fituation it made little progrefs, the fmoke 
of London being very hurtful to all forts of ever- 
green trees ; but whether it was killed in that garden 
or removed to any other, I do not know, for the 
ground has been built upon many years. 
The firit and fecond forts of Firs are very common in 
gardens and plantations of evergreen trees. 
The nVft grows in great plenty about StrafLurgh, and 
other parts of Germany - 9 from whence the turpentine 
is brought to England. But it is fuppofed, that moft, 
it not all of thefe were originally planted ; however, 
the moft beautiful of thefe trees are now growing up- 
on mount Olympus, from whence I have received 
cones, which were upwards of a foot in length. Thefe 
are certainly natives of the place. Dr. Tournefort 
in his travels, mentions the Firs of mount Olympus 
as the moft beautiful trees in the Levant. r 
The fecond fort, which is very common in the woods 
of Norway, is the tree that affords the white deals, 
and grows in the vallies where the foil is very deep. 
There arc two varieties of this fpecies, greatly differ- 
mg m the length and cplour of their leaves, as alfo 
the fize of their cones ; one of which ha* been dif- 
tmguilned by nurfery-gardeners, under the title of 
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* Long Coned Cornifh Pir. The leaves of this are 
whiter, and much longer than the others 5 the cones 
are alio of a greater length than thole of the common 
fort, fo that by the appearance of the trees, any per- 
fon might fuppofe them to be a diftxnet (pedes. But 
from the feeds which were carefully taken from this 
fort, both varieties of plants have rilen, therefore they 
muft be only deemed varieties. 

From this tree the pitch is drawn, and hence it had 
the title of Picea, or Pitch-tree. 

The third fort was formerly growing in the Bifliop of 
London's garden at Fulham ; and of late years there 
has beema great number of the trees raited from the 
feeds which have been brought from America. This 
fort makes very little progrefs after eight or ten years 
growth ; the only place in which the trees have made 
any figure, is at his Grace the Duke of Bedford's at 
Woburn-abbey in Bedfordfhire. 
The fourth fort is a native of North America, from 
whence the feeds have been brought to England, and 
great numbers of the plants railed. This is called by 
the inhabitants in America, the White Spruce Fir. 
It grows naturally on the mountains and higher lands, 
and arrives to a much greater fize than moll of the 
other forts. Thofc in the gardens of the late Duke 
of Argyle, at Whitton near Hounflow, are by much 
the rineft I have feen : but there muft be lome trees 
of a greater age in Devonfhire, unlefs they have been 
dellroyed for in the year 1 724, I received ibme 
branches of this tree full of cones, from a gentleman 
of that county, who had feveral of the trees then 
growing, which were of a confiderable fize. 
The fifth fort grows naturally on moid land, in many 
■ parts of North America, but rarely arrives to the fize 
of the fourth : however, the inhabitants of America 
ufe the branches of both indifferently in making of 
Spruce-beer, from whence the trees obtained the title 
of Spruce-trees, 

From both thefe fpecics of Fir, exfudes a line clear 
turpentine of a ftrong fcent, which the native Indians 
ufe to cure green wounds, and alfo for Ibme internal 
diforders and of late years the Englilh phyficians in 
North America, have likewife adopted it into their 
practice. 

The fixth fort is alfo a native of America, from 
whence the feeds have been brought into Europe. 
This tree does not thrive well in any part of England, 
nor in many places of America though in fome par- 
ticular fpots I have been informed there are very 
large high trees now growing. It is a native of many 
parts of North America. 

Thele trees arc all railed from lbeds taken out of 
their, polyfpermous cones. The way to get out the 
feeds is, by expofing the cones to a gentle fire, which 
will came their fquamous cells to open, and readily 
emit the leeds : but they mould not be expoled to 
too great a heat, for the cones of all the Firs open 
much eafier than thofe of Pines, efpecially thole of 
the Silver and Balm of Gilead Firs, which, if per- 
mitted to hang late in the autumn, fall to" pieces 
and fcattcr their feeds. This ought not to be done 
until the time of fowing them, which is beft perform- 
ed the latter end of March. 

Thefe plants lhould be all raifed in anurfery, where 
they may be protected from the birds, otherwife they 
will be in danger of being deftroyed when they firft 
come up. For as they bring up the hulk of the feed 
on the top of the plant, the birds, in picking off the 
hulk, will break off the tops of the plants, whereby 
a whole bed may be loll in a few hours, if not care- 
fully guarded from them. 

The beft time for fowing thele feeds, is about, the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of .April, ac- 
cording as the fealbn is more or lefs forward, on a 
bed of light earth, covering the feeds about half an 
inch deep with the fame mould. If this., bed be 
netted over to keep off the birds, it will be a fure 
method of preventing them from destroying the 
young plants at their mil: coming out of the ground * 
at which time they itipuld like wile be fcreened from 
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the fun in the middle of the day, by covering the 
beds with mats, becaule too much fun frequently de- 
ftroys the plants when they are young. In this bed 
the plants lhould remain until the following ipring, 
when .there lhould be a number of beds .prepared in 
the- nurfery to receive the feedlings. In. the begin- 
ning of April they lhould be traniplanted into the 
beds, at the diftance of fix inches row from row, and 
in the rows at three inches afunder, fetting them in 
a quincunx order. In removing thele plants, they 
lhould be very carefully raifed up with a trowel, fo 
as not to break off* the fibres of their roots ; nor lhould 
they be kept long out of the ground. During the 
time they are out, their roots lhould be covered, to 
prevent the wind from drying their fibres ; and in 
planting, the earth lhould be preflcd clofe to their 
roots, to prevent the air from penetrating to them. 
If the fealbn proves dry, it will be proper to water 
the plants every week once or twice, according to the 
warmth of the weather ; the beds lhould alfo be co- 
vered with mats, to fcreen the plants from the fun, 
and drying winds, until they have taken good root ; 
after which time they will require little farther care, 
than to keep them cle/.n from weeds. In thefe beds 
the plants may remain two years, at the end of which 
they lhould oe tranfplanted into an open fpot of 
ground, for their roots will in that time meet quite 
over the beds. This ground, to which they are to 
be removed, lhould be well trenched and cleared 
from all noxious weeds, and made level. The be- 
inning of April, jult before the plants begin to 
loot, will be a good time to remove them. In take- 
ing up the plants, great care lhould be taken not to 
^tear olf or injure their roots ; nor lhould too many 
of the plants be taken up at one time, but rathef. 
plant them as fall as they are taken up, that they 
may be as little time out of the ground as pofiible. 
For the drying winds, which ufuaily happen at this. 

. feafon, will greatly injure the roots of thefe plants, if 
much expofed thereto. 

The diftance at which they lhould be placed in the 
nurfery, lhould be four feet row from row, and in 
the rows two feet afunder. This diftance may by 
fome be thought too great but if it be confidered 
how, much their roots fprcad in the ground, as alio 
that when they are planted nearer together, it will be 
very difficult to take up the plants again without cut- 
ting and tearing off their roots, efpecially if they are 
not all taken up clean at the fame time ; thefe con- 
liderations mult have greater weight than that of the 
lofs of a little ground, with all who have any regard 
to the future welfare of the plants. In planting them, 
it will be advifeable to draw a line crofs the ground, 
and to dig out a trench of a foot wide, into which 
the plants may be placed at the diftance of two feet 
afunder. Then fill the earth into the trench, cover- 
ing the roots of the plants with the fineft part of it, 
fcattering it carefully between the roots \ and when 
the whole trench is filled in, prefs the earth gently 
down with your feet ; but by no means tread it too 
hard, efpecially if the ground be. ftrong, or apt to 
bind too clofe. 

"When the plants are thus planted, if the feafon mould 
prove dry, they ought to be watered, in order to fet- 
tle the earth to their, roots j and if this be repeated 
three or four times, (if the feafon lhould continue 
dry) it will gready promote their taking new root, 
and fecure them from the injuries of the drying winds. 
In this nurfery the plants may remain two or three 
years, according to the.progrels they lhall have made r, 
and during this time, the ground between the plants 
lhould be conftantly kept clean from weeds, and dug 
between the rows every Ipring.*, in doing of which, 
care muft be taken .not to cut or injure the roots of 
the plants ; this is all the culture they will require 
during their continuance in the 'nurfery. When they- 
are tranfplanted into, the places where they are to re- 
main, the . neceflaty care to be taken is, in taking 
them up, not to injure or cut off their roots, and to 
let them be as little time out of the ground as poOible 
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and while they are out, to guard their roots from the 
drying winds. The ftireft time for removing thefe 
trees is about the beginning of April ; for though 
they may be, and often are, removed with fuccefs at 
Michaelmas, yet the fpring is the more fure feafon, 
eft^ecially in moift land. 

Moft of the kinds of Firs may be removed at the 
height of fix or feven feet ; but thofe of two feet high 
are much better totranfplant, and will in a fewyears gain 
the afcendant of taller trees : I would not, therefore, 
ad vile the tranlplanting of thefe trees when they are 
much above two feet high, eipecially if they have 
ftood in the nurfery unremoved. For then their 
roots will have extended themfelves to a diftance, 
which muft be cut in taking them out of the ground ; 
and where great amputation is ufed either to the roots 
or branches of thefe trees, the quantity of turpentine 
which commonly iifues from thefe wounds, will great- 
ly weaken the trees. There is another advantage alfo 
in planting them when fmall, which is that of not 
requiring flaking to fee u re them from being blown 
down by ftrong winds, which in tall trees is a great 
trouble or expence. And whoever will give them- 
felves the trouble to obferve, how much trees of two 
feet high exceed in growth thofe which are removed 
at a much greater height, will, I am fi?re ? be con- 
vinced of the truth of what is here faid. 
The common Spruce Fir is what affords the white 
deals. The trees grow jn the deep ftrong ibils of 
Norway and Denmark ; but will grow likewife in al- 
moft any foil or fituation in England, provided it be 
not within the reach of the fmoke of great cities, 
which is very injurious to all thefe forts of trees ; nor 
do they thrive near fo well in dunged land, as in frefli 
uncultivated foils. The difrepute thefe trees have 
been under for fome years paft, has been occafioned 
by their being planted too clofe together, or too near 
other trees, whereby the air has been excluded from 
their branches, which has occafioned moft of their 
pnder branches to decay ; fo that when viewed from 
the ground under their branches, they have a greater 
appearance of dead than living trees. But where they 
have been allowed a good diftance, and planted in a 
ftrong freih foil, they have had their branches quite 
feathered within fix or eight feet of the ground, and 
that too in trees upward of fixty feet high 5 therefore 
mould not be planted nearer than twelve feet apart, 
.nor fhould they be fo near, where the plantation is 
more than three ^ rows deep. In this cafe, eighteen 
or twenty feet aiunder will be full near enough, eipe- 
cially where the trees are defigned to have their 
branches feathered near the ground, in which one of 
the beauties of thefe trees confifts. 
The Silver Fir requires a ftronger land than the 
Spruce, for in dry ground they feldom make any 
great progrefs ; and many times, even after they have 
arrived to a confiderable fize, are deftroyed by very 
dry feafons, where the foil is fhaUow, or too dry. 
But when they are planted in a proper foil, they grow 
to a very large fize, and are extremely beautiful, hav- 
ing the under fide of their leaves white, and the up- 
per fide of a dark green colour. 

This fort of Fir, however, is frequently injured by 
frofts, when they happen late in the fpring, eipecially 
while the plants arc young. For when thefe arc plant- 
ed in a warm fituation, they are apt to lhoot pretty 
early, and if any /harp frofts happen' after they have 
pufhed, the young moots are killed •, fo that ' they 
lofc a year's growth, and are rendered fj very un- 
fightly, that many times they have been pulled up 
and thrown away. In cold filiations, however, where 
jhey do not begin to (hoot fo early, they are not fub- 
jeft to this difafter* and, in many fuch places, thefe 
trees grow to a large fize, and have their beauty. I 
have fbmerimes fcen fome fine trees of this fort of 
Fir, which grew upon natural bogs, where; by ex- 
tending their roots, they had; drained the ground to 
a confiderable diftance round them, There were fome 
trees of .this kind lately growing in England, up- 
wards of ninety feet high. 
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About the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April (according to the forwardnefs of the feafon, by 
which every perlbn muft be guided) prepare a very 
moderate bed, in length proportional to the quantity 
of feeds to be fbwn, and where die re are frames which 
can be fpared for this purpofe, thefe may be placed 
upon the bed ; but where thefe are wanting, the bed 
Ihould be cradled over witli hoops, that they may be 
covered with mats or canvafs ; then plunge the bed 
full of fmall pots, fuch as are commonly fold about 
London for four millings and twopence per hundred, 
Thefe pots ihould be Filled with light undunged earth, 
and the interftices between the pots may be filled up 
with any other earth which is neareR to the place ; 
then fow the feeds in thefe pots, covering them about 
half an inch with the fame light earth. In drying winds 
the bed fhould be covered, to prevent the eartfi from 
drying too faft, which would prove hurtful to the 
feeds ; nor fhould the feeds have too much wet, which 
would be equally injurious to them: therefore the 
earth mould be but ieldom watered, and it muft ne- • 
ver be given in great quantities. When there is any 
appearance of froft at night, ' the bed mould alfo be 
covered. With this management the plants will ap- 
pear in five or fix weeks tjme, when they muft be 
carefully guarded from birds, as was before directed 
for the common forts, and alfo fcreened from the fun 
in the middle of the clay j but they muft now have 
frefh air admitted to them at all times when the wea- 
ther will permit. They may alfo be allowed to re- 
ceive any gentle fhowers of rain, but they fhould not 
have too great plenty of moifture, which will fre- 
quently rot the young plants, and caiife them to 
drop, Upon the judicious care of this, depends 
the whole fuccefs j for I have frequently feen great 
numbers of thefe plants deftroyed in one day, by be- 
ing cither too much expofed to the fun, or from hav- 
ing too much wet. 

It may, perhaps, feem Arrange to many, that I fhould 
direct the fowirig the feeds of thefe trees which are fb 
very hardy upon a hot-bed ; but from many trials I 
have always found they have fucceedbd much better 
this way than any other, for the gentle warmth of 
the bed will hot only caufe the feeds to vegetate much 
fooner than they would naturallydo iii the cold ground, 
but the plants Will' alfo rife much ftronger,' and, con- 
fequeritly, be in lefs danger of rotting in their flianks. 
And as the warmth of the bed is only to bring up the 
plants, fo there fhould be but little dung employed 
in making it; for after the plants are up, they muft: 
be inured to the open air v and treated as hardily as 
the common forts. 

There may be others, perhaps, who will object to 
the directions given for fowing the feeds in fuch 
fmall pots, becaufc, where there is any quantity of 
the feeds, it is ufual to fow them in boxes, or large 
pots : but I can from many years experience avdr, 
that moft forts of feeds fuccced better when fown in; 
fmall pots, than in boxes, or larger ones,, and there- 
fore- recommend this practice. 

As the feeds of the Hemlock Fir will frequently re-? 
main in the ground four or five montlis, the pots, 
in which they are fown, fhould not be difturbed, if 
the plants come not up fo Ibon as may be expected j 
for unlefs upon ftirririg the ground, the feeds are 
found to be ' decayed, there may be hopes of their 
growing the fecond (pring, for I have fometimes had 
the feeds remain a whole year in the ground, and. af- 
terwards come up very well : this caution, therefore, 
is given to prevent the pots* fronv being too haftily 
turhedout. • 

The plants of thefe forts of Fir muft be' afterwards 
treated in the fame' way as the .common forts, with 
this difference only, that they 1 ought to be transplant- 
ed into a* more fhady fituation and moifter foil: , For 
while the plants are young, they wili not thrive if they 
are much expofed t6 the fun, of in a- dry foil ; but 
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when they have obtained ftrength, they will bear the 
Open fun very well, and in a moift foil will make 
great progrefs whereas in dry ground they frequent- 
ly ftint, and produce plenty of male flowers and cones, 
by the time they get to the height of four or five feet. 
When the branches of thefe ■ rees are cut off to trim 
them up to have ftems, it fhould be done gradually, 
never cutting more than one tier of branches in one 
year ; for if too many wounds are made at the fame 
time on'thefe refinous trees, the turpentine will ilTue 
out in - fuch quantities as to weaken and check their 
growth. The beft time for pruning thefe trees is in 
September, at which time they abound not lb much 
in turpentine as in the fpring, and, confequently, do 
not bleed much. What flows out at that feafon, is 
feldom more than is neceAary for covering the wounds, 
to prevent the wet and cold of the fucceeding winter 
from penetrating the wounded parts. Thefe branches 
ihould be cut clofe to the trunk. 
ABROTANUM, or Southernwood. See Artemisia. 

ABROTANUM FCEMINA. See Santolw a. 
A B R U See Glycine. 

ABSINTHIUM, Wormwood, See Artemisia. 
ABUTILON. SeeSiDA. 

ACACIA, Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean Tree. 
See Mimosa. 

ACALYPHA, three feeded Mercury. This genus 
of plants is by Dr. L,innasus ranged in the ninth lec- 
tion of Jlis twenty-firlr. clafs, which comprehends fuch 
plants as have their male flowers furniflied with one 
Jet of united ftamina. 

The Characters are, 
The male flowers are in clufters Jituated above the female 
in the fame plant. Thefe have no corolla : they have a 
four leaved empalcment with feveral port ftamina* which 
are joined at their bafe* having roundiftj fummits. The 
female flowers have a large empalcment* a three leaved cup 
which is permanent : they have no corolla. A roundijh 
germen with three branching ftyles, and a long ftigma. 
The cup afterwards turns to a capfule with three cells* 
each containing one roundifh feed. 

The Species are, 

1. Acalypha (Virginica) involucris fecmineis cordatis in- 
cifis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis petiolo longioribus. Hort. 
Upfal. 290. i. c. Three feeded Mercury* whofe female 
flowers have a heart-fhaped empalement* and oval fpear- 
fljaped leaves* with long foot-ftalks. Mercurialis tri- 
coccos hermaphroditica. 

2. Acalypha (p f irgata) fpicis fecmineis involucris cor- 
datis ierratis ; mafculis aphyllis diftin&is foliis lancco- 
lato-ovatis. Amcen. Acad. 5. p. 410. Three, feeded Mer- 
cury* whofe female flowers have an indented heart-fhaped 
empalement* diftincj from the male. 

3. Acalypha (Indicd) involucris fecmineis cordatis fub- 
crcnatis, foliis ovatis petiolo' brevioribus. Flor. Zeyl. 
341. Mercury, whofe fmale flowers have heart-fhaped 
crenated empalements and oval leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia, and feveral 
other parts of North America, from whence I re- 
ceived the feeds. It is an annual plant, which fel- 
dom grows more than a foot high, fending out fe- 
veral fide branches towards the bottom. The leaves are 
very like thofe of the broad leaved Pellitory of the 
wall, and are placed alternately, having long foot- 
(talks, from the alse, or wings of the leaft The flow- 
ers are produced in fmall clufters, the male always 
being above the female. Thefe make but a poor ap- 
pearance, and refemble thofe of the Pellitory Co much, 
that at a fmall diftance, any perfon might fuppofe 
them to be the fame, til) convinced by a nearer in- 
foeclion. 

if the feeds of this fort are permitted to (catter, the 
plants will come up in the fpring, better than if fown 
by hand 5 for if they are not put into the ground in 
Autumn, they rarely grow the firft year. All the cul- 
ture this plant requires, is to keep it clear from weeds, 
and let it remain where it was fown, for it doth not 
bear removing well It flowers in Auguft, and the 
feeds ripen in October, 

* The fccond fort is a native of the warmeft countries, 
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1 received the feeds of this from Jamaica, where it 
grows in great plenty. This is. alfo an annual plant, 
which in England feldom exceeds the former tort in 
its ftature. The leaves of this greatly refemble thofe 
of the annual Nettle, and fting full as much when 
touched, It is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England, therefore the ieeds fhould be fown in pots, 
plunged into a hot-bed ; and if the plants do not come 
up the firft year, (which often happens) the pots 

- 1 fhould be put in fnelter in winter^ and the following 
fpring plunged again into a hoc-bed, which will bring 
up the plants. Thele mull: be traniplanted into pots, 
and brought forward in hot-beds, otherwife they will 
not produce feeds ripe in England. 
Thefe plants have no beauty to recommend tjiem, but 
as they are preferved in ieverai gardens for the lake 
of variety, I thought it neceifary to infert them here. 

ACANACEOUS plants [fo called from txarfx* 
Gr. a thorn or prickle] are fuch as have prickly heads. 

ACANTHUS fo called, as ibme lay, 

from ukmQx* a thorn.] It is alio called Branca Urfina, 

or BearVbreech. 

The Characters of this plant, are* 
The empalement is compofed of three pair of unequal 
leaves. The flower is unequal* of one leaf* with a fhort 
tube* the beard, or lower lip* being large* plain* and 
erect. It has no upper lip. The ftamina and ftyle 
occupy the place of it. Thefe are arched and ftretchedout 
beyond the empalcment. There are two long and two 

jhorter ftamina* which clcfely coalefce to the ftyle* which 
is fttuated upon a roundijh germcn % and afterwards be- 

• come an oval capfule* having two cells, each containing 
oneftefljy fmooth oblong feed. 
, This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
the fecond lection of his fourteenth clafs, intitled Di- 
dynamia Angiofpermia, from the Mowers having two 
long, and two ihorter ftamina, and the feeds grow- 
ing in a cover. 
The Species are, 

1. Acanthus (Mollis) foliis finuatis inermibus. Hort/ 
Cliff. The common* or fmooth garden 1 Bear's-breecb. 
Acanthus Sativus vel Mollis Virgilii. C. B. 

2. Acanthus (Nigra) foliis finuatis inermibus glabris 
lucide virens * Portugal Bear's- breech* with fmooth ftnu- 
ated leaves of a lucid green colour. Acanthus .Lufitani- 
cus ampliflimo folio lucido. JufH 

3. Acanthus (Difcoridis) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis 
margine fpinofis. Gron. Ov. Middle Bear's-oreech, with 
intire leaves* having fpines on their borders. 

4. Acanthus (Spinojus) foliis pihnatifldis fpinofis. Hort. 
Cliff", 326. Prickly Bear's-breech: Acanthus acuiea- 
tus. C. B. P. 383. ' 

5. Acanthus (Ilicifolius) foliis repandis den tato-fpi nous, 
caule fruticofo aculeato. Ofb. it. 92. Shrubby Bear's- 
breech* with pri-kly leaves like Holly. Acanthus . mala- 
barius, agrifolii folio. Pet. fic. 10. 

The firft fort is what is ufed in medicine, and is 
fuppoicd to be the Mollis Acanthus of Virgil. The 
leaves of this plant are cut upon the capitals of Co- 
rinthian pillars. 

Various have been ■ the disputes among the learned 
about the plant, which is mentioned under this title 
by Virgjl, who have given fo many different charac- 
ters to it, that no plant yet known will agree 
with them all. Many, therefore, have been of 
opinion, that there were two forts of the Acanthus, 
one of them a tree< and the other an herb. The tree 
js fuppofed to be the Egyptian Acacia, and the plant 
the firft fort here mentioned ; but there yet remains 
a difficulty with regard to fome of the epithets applied 
to that plant, as firft, where it is mentioned to be an 
evergreen berry- bearing plant. Baccas femper fron- 
Mentis Acanthi. As to its being evergreen, that may 
be eafily conceived of our Acanthus, in the warm cli- 
mate of Italy ; for in England, where the plants grow 
in a warm fituation, they are feldom deftitute of leaves 
. more than fix weeks, unlefs the winter proves very fc- 
ycre. We may alfo fuppofe, that the flemy oval feed? 
vefTels of this plant might be taken for berries. But 
tthen with regard to its being a twining plant, fltxf 

tacuijfern 
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tacuiffem vimen acanthi, it will by no means agree 
with this, or the Egyptian Acacia. However, as the 
botanifts in general have agreed that the plant here 
mentioned is the Acanthus of Virgil, and there being 
feveral entire columns of the Corinthian order yet 
remaining at Rome, upon whofe capitals the leaves 
of this plant are fo well exprehed, as not to admit of 
any doubt of their being defigned from our Acanthus, 
and thele columns being as antient as the time of 
Vitruvius, there can be no doubt that this is 
the plant from whofe leaves Callimachus, a famous 
architect, compofed the capitals of the Corinthian 
pillars. 

The fecond fort was difcovered in Portugal by Dr. 
Bernard de Juffieu, demonftrator of plants in the royai 
garden at Paris, from whom I received the feeds in 
1725, which fucceeded in the Chelfea garden, and 
frequently perfects feeds there ; which being fown, 
conftandy produce the fame plants as the parent, and 
therefore muft be a diftinct Ipecies. , 
The third fort is at prefent very rare in England ; it 
grows naturally in the eaft, and is by Dr. Linnjeus 
iuppofed to be the Acanthus of Diofcorides, but with 
what certainty I cannot determine. This r - ' 
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fo hardy as either of the two formtfgjfo requires fhel- 
ter in the winter ; therefore the planWSfehiie youn«-, 
fhould be kept in pots, and placed under\ common 
frame during the winter feafon 5 where they'' may en- 
joy the open air in mild weather, but fcreencd from 
, hard frofts. When the plants have acquired ftrcngth, 
fome of them may be turned out of the pots, and' 
P lante .d ^ * border near a fouth wall, and in hard 
frofts if they are covered with mats or hand-glafles, 
they may be fecured, and thefc plants will more cer- 
tainly flower than thofe in the pots. 
The leaves of the fourth fort are deeply jagged, in 
very regular order, and each fegment is terminated 
with a /harp fpine, as are alfo the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves, and the empalement of the flower, which ren- 
ders it troublefome to handle either of them. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in both Indies 5 I re- 
ceived it from the Spanifli Weft-Indies.' There is a 
. good figure of this plant in Pluknet's Phytographia, 
tab. 261, fig. 4. under the following title, Frutex In- 
dicus fpinofus, foliis Agrifolii filiqua geminata brevi. 
This is a fhrub which rifes about four feet high, is 
divided into many branches, garniflied with leaves, 
very like thofe of the common Holly, both in fize and 
ihape, and are armed with fpines in the fame manner* 
the, flowers come out fingly, which are white, and 
ihaped like thofe of the common Acanthus, but 
fmaller. After the flower is paft, the germen becomes 
an oval bicapfular vefTel, having one oblong feed in 
each cell. This fhrub is evergreen, but is too tender 
to uirive out of a ftove in England, and can only be 
propagated by feeds, which do not ripen in Europe. 
The other forts are lading plants, which may be pro- 
pagated either by feeds, or parting of their roots } if 
by the former method, the feeds lliould be fown in 
a light dry foil, towards the end of March : if the 
feafon proves favourable, the plants will appear in 
May, and all the culture they require, is to keep them 
clean from weeds, and where the plants are too clofe, 
to thin them, fo as to leave them about fix inches 
afunder, which will be room enough for them to grow 
till autumn, when they fhould be tranfplanted where 
theyaredefigned toremain. The firft, fecond, and third 
lorts, bemg tenderer than the others, ought to be 
planted in a warm border near a wall 5 and as thefe 
do not multiply fo faft by their roots, fo they do not 
require more room than three feet; but the fourth 
iort fpreads its roots to a great diftance, therefore muft 
nave more than twice that room. This being hardy 
in refpecl: to cold, may be planted between Ihrubs, to 
nJi up vacant fpaces, where it will thrive faft enough, 
provided the ground be light, and not over wet, fnd 
when the plants are in flower, will make an agreeable 
variety, . If this fort is propagated by its root, it may 
oe performed either in fpring or autumn; but the 
tnree firft muft only be removed in the fpring, for if 



they are tranr P larited in the autumn, and the following 

deftroyed 0VC ^ ^ in danger ° f bein S 

Thefe plants take root , very deep in the ground, fo 
that when they are planted in wet ground, their roots 
will rot in winter: I have frequently traced them more 
than four feet, therefore they lhould not be removed 
after they have been growing.long in a place, but the 
fide moots may be annually taken off, eipecially from 
the creeping kinds, otherwife they will fpread fo far 
as to over-bear any of their neighbouring plants or* 

^ hcn the forts with crce P. in g root s are once 
-eitabhmed m a garden, they are with difficulty eradi- 
cated, for every root which may happen to be left, 
will moot, again, fo as to become troublefome. 
ACARNA. See Cnicus. 

A ^rP LI ^ or . ACA .ULOS [of . neg. and caulls a 
ftalk or ftcm; 1. e. without ftalk >] a plant is faid to 
be acauhs, or without ftalk, whole flower refts on 
the ground, having no vifible ftalk. 
A C E R [fo 1 called according to Voffius, from acris, L. 
becaufe of the very great hardnefs of its wood.l The 
Maplc-trea J 

The Characters of this tree are, 
The empalement bfthefower is monopetalus, coloured, and 
cut into five fiatpfegmcnts at the brim, and is permanent. ' 
r/je corolla is compofed of five oval petals which fpread 
open, and are larger than the empalement. It hath ei?ht 
port awl-fhapedftamina crowned by fimple fummits. He 
germen ts comprejed, and immerfed in the lam perforated 
receptacle The ftyle is flender. It hath two acuminated 
Jttgma which are reflexed. The capftdes are two, joined 
at their bofe*, they are roundifh, each being terminated by 
a targe wing, hiclofmg one roundifi feed in each. 
J his is ranged by Dr. Linnseus, in .his twenty-third 
clafs of plants, entitled Polygamia Moncecia. 
The Species are, 

1. Acer (Pfeudo Platanus) foliis quinquelobis inredualher 
ferratis flonbus racemofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1054. The 
greater Maple, falfely called Plat anus, Acer majus mul- 
tis falfo platanus. J. B. The Svcamore-tree. 

2. Acer (Campeftre) foliis lobati's obtufis emarginatis.* 
Lin. Sp. Phnt. 1055. The finall, or commcn Maple. 
Acer camoeftre & minus. C. B. P. 431. By the French, 
Petit erable des bois. 
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Acer {Negundo) foliis compofitis floribus racemofis.' 
Hort 144. The Virginia slfb-leaved Maple. Acer maxi- 
mum foliis tnfid is vel quinquefidis Virginianum. Pluk. 
"hyt. 

■ Acer (Platanoides) foliis quinquelobis acuminatis a- 
cute dentatis glabris floribus corymbofis. Lin. Flor. 
buec. S o 3. The Norway Maple with Plane-tree leaves. 
Acer platanoides. Munt. Phyt. 

Acer (Rubrum) foliis quinquelobis fubdentatis fubtus 
glaucis pedunculis fimpliciflimis affgregatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant 1055. The fcarlet flowering" Maple of .Virginia. 
Acer Virginianum folio majore fubtus argenteo fupra 
vindi fplendente. Pluk. Aim. 7. r 

Acer (Saccharinum) foliis quinquepartito-palmatis a- 
cuminato dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant 1055. The American 
Sugar Maple. 

Acer (Pcnfylvanicum) foliis trilobis acuminatis ferru- 
latis flonbus racemofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. ^055. The 
Mountain Maple of America. 

Acer {Opalus) foliis lobatis, minime incifis fructii ra- 
cemofo. ^ The Italian Maple, commonly called Opalus. 
Acer major folio rotundiorc minus laciniato& oDalus 
Italorum. Raii Hift. ^ 

Acer (Monfpefulanum) foliis trilobis integerrimis. Prod. 
Leyd. 459. The Montpelier Maple. Acer trifolium. C." 
B. P. 43 1 . 

10. Acxr (Cretica) foliis trilobis integerrimis fubtus pu- 
befcentibus. Cretan Maple with three entire lobes to the 
leaves, which arefomewhat hairy ok their widcr-Jide. 
Thefe trees are eafily propagated by fowing their 
feeds, which lhould be done foon after they are ripe, 
in a bed of common earth, covering them about half 
an inch thick with light mould. The fpring following 
. they will appear above ground, and, if kept clear from 
weeds,, fome of the forts will grow above a foot high 

B .the 
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the firft fummer. The autumn following (if they 
arc cloic in the feed-bed) it will be proper to tranf- 
plant them into a nurfciy, in rows at three feet diftancc, 
and two feet afundcr in the rows*, in which place they 
may remain three or four years, by which time they 
•will, be large enough to plant out for good. . 
If the feeds of any of the forts of Maple are kept out 
of the ground till fpring, they rarely come up the fame 
year, and many times do not grow, fo that tjiefureft 
method of raifing them is, to low the feeds as foon as 
poflible when they are ripe-, and, if the feeds are to 
be tranfported to any diftancc, it will be proper to 
put them up in fand, or earth, whereby their growing 
quality will be prelerved. 

The hrit and fourth forts are very proper to make 
plantations near the fea, or to flicker fuch plantations 
of trees as are too nearly fituated thereto. For both 
thefe forts thrive, and refills the fpray, which is ufually 
blown from the fe3, better than moil other trees do. 
The variegated fort is alio railed from feeds of the 
fame kind; and molt of the plants fo raifed, v/ill be 
as finely ftriped as the old plant from whencethc feeds 
were taken, which is not common to many other va- 
riegated plants. j 
The common Maple is too well known to need any 
particular account, it growing, very frequently, in 
hedge-rows in molt parts of England. It is railed in 
the lame manner with the former. 
The Virginian flowering Maple was railed from feeds, 
which were brought from Virginia many' years fince 
by Mr. John Tradcfcant, in his garden at South Lam- 
beth, near Vauxhall, and fince, in the gardens of the 
Bilhop of London, at Fulham, where the trees have 
flowered for fevcral years, and produced ripe feeds, 
from which l^-veral trees have been raifed. It may be 
alio propagated by laying down the young branches 
early in the fpring, giving them a little flit at a joint, 
by which means they will have taken fufficient root in 
two years, to be tranfplantc,d elfewhere. They require 
a lituation a little defended from the north-ealV, winds, 
efpecially while young; and delight in a moift light 
foil, in which they thrive much better than in a dry 
ground, and will produce more flowers, and better 
leeds. This tree commonly flowers in the beginning 
of April, and the feeds are ripe in five or fix weeks 
after, at which time they Ihould be lowed*, for they 
are very apt to perifh, if kept long out of the ground. 
There is another variety of the flowering Maple, 
which was fent from America to Sir Charles "Wager, 
and flourilhed feveral years in his garden at Parfons- 
green, near Fulham. This is by the gardeners titled 
Sir Charles Wager's flowering Maple. The flowers 
of this kind come out in large clufters, and furround 
the. younger branches, fo as to appear at a fmall dif- 
tance covered with them. It is now become pretty 
common in fome of the nurferies near London, fo 
that the former fort is not fo much efteemed, being; 
lefs beautiful ; but it is doubtful if they are dii- 
tinct fpecies. | 
The Alh'-leavcd Maple is a very ftrong (hooting tree, 
and is, in Virginia, one of the Iargeft trees of this j 
kind. It mull be planted in places not too much ex- 
pofed to violent winds, being fubject to fplit thereby. 
This tree ripens feeds very well in England, by which 

means it. is eafily propagated, or by cuttings planted 
in autumn. 

The Norway Maple has a milky lharp juice, fo that 
few infefts care to prey thereon, by which means the 
leaves are feldom earen or defaced ; and being fmooth, 
and of a fhining green, they have a much better ap- 
pearance than thole of the Sycamore ; and in the Ipring, 
when die flowers are out, have great beauty. This 
tree is alfo raifed by feeds, of which it affords great 
quantities, which rile and grow from the {battered feeds 
as well as the common iort ; it will alfb grow from 
cuttings, if they are planted in the autumn. 
The variegated kind may alfo be. propagated by in- 
oculating a bud of tlie ftriped kind into one of the 
plain fort, though I am not at prefent fure whether it 
will take upon any other fort of Maple, r.ot having 



made the experiment ; but I believe it can fcarce fail. 
TMoft, if not all the other forts of Maples," take very 
well upon each other. 

The American Sugar Maple has fbme refemblance to 
the Norway, when the plants are young but as they 
grow up the leaves are more deeply divided, and their 
lurfaces lefs fmopth, lb that they are then eaiily diilin- 
guilhed. From this tree the inhabitants of North 
America make a very good fort of fugar, in large 
quantities, by tapping the trees early in the faring, and 
boiling the juice, which drawn out till the fasces fub- 
fidc, is the fugar j but I am of opinion, that the people 
make fugar from more than one fort of Maple in 
America, for I have found that the Alh-leaved Maple 
abounds with a faccharine juice, in full as great plenty 
as any odier fort. Mr. Ray and Dr. Lifter, prepared 
a tolerable good fort of fugar from our greater Maple, 
by tapping fome of the trees in their bleeding feafon ; 
and I have obferved, upon cutting off branches from 
the fcarlet Maple in February, a great quantity of a 
very fweet juice hath flowed out for feveral days to- 
gether. 

The eighth fort of Maple is very common in moll 
parts of Italy, but particularly about Rome, where it 
is one of the Iargeft trees of that country, and is 
efteemed for the fize of the leaves, which are large, 
affording a great fhade; fo that thefe trees are fre- 
quently planted by the fides of roads, and near habi- 
tations. In England this tree is very rarely to be met 
with, though it is hardy enough to bear the open air; 
but as the feeds have not been brought over to Eng- 
land till lately, there are no large plants in the Eng- 
lifh gardens at prefent. 

The ninth fort is common in the fouth of France and 
Italy, the leaves of this refemble thofe of the common 
Maple, but are of a much thicker fubftance, and not 
fo large, but are of a mining green colour. They 
continue in verdure very late in the autumn, which 
renders the trees more valuable. At prefent, this fort 
is not common in England. I raifed feveral plants 
from feeds, fome of which have for leveral years pro- 
duced good feeds in the Chelfea garden, where from 
the fcattered feeds the plants come up annually in 
plenty. 

The tenth fort hath fbme refemblance to the ninth. 
The leaves of this fort are of a much thinner tex- ■ 
ture, and their foot-ftalks are covered with a foft 
hairy down, whereas thofe of the other are fmooth 
and ftiff. This foit grows naturally in the Levant. 
Moft of the forts of Maple which come from Ame- 
rica, are very impatient of heat while young; their 
feeds therefore Ihould be fown in a flickered fituation, 
. for if the plants are cxpofed to the full fun but one 
day, when they, firft appear, few of them will furvive 
it; but efpecially the Sugar Maple, of which fort I 
conftantly loft moft of the plants, till I had the pre- 
caution to place the pots, in which the feeds were 
fown, entirely in the fhade; for no fooner are they- 
expofed to the fun, but they are immediately attacked 
by infects, which in one day will devour their feed 
leaves, after which the plants fuddenly drop to the 
ground. This precaution therefore is necefTary to be 

obferved, in raifing moft of the forts of Maple from 
feeds. 

The timber of the common Maple is far fuperior to 
the Beech for all ufes of the turner, particularly dilhes, 

. cups, trenchers, and bowls; and when it abounds with 
knots (as it very often doth), it is highly efteemed by 
the joiners for inlayings, &c. and alfo for the light- 
nefs of the wood, is often employed by thole that 
make mufical inftrumerits; and tor the whitenefs of its 
wood, it was formerly in great requeft for tables, &c. 

ACETOSA [of aceto/us, L. eager, four.] The Sorrels 
are by Dr. Linnasus joined to the genus of Dock, 
under the title of Rum ex ; but as air the known fpe- 
cies of Sorrel, have male flowers growing upon dif- 
tinct roots from the female, therefore by his method 
Ihould be ranged in his twenty-fecond clafs titled Di- 
ceceia; therefore I have taken the liberty to feparate 
thefe from the Docks, rather to prcferve dieir old title, 
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as the plants have been long ufed both in die kitchen 

and (hops. 

The Characters are, 
It bath male and female flowers in different plants \ the 
wale flowers have a. three leaved empalement, in which 
are included fix ftamina, crowned with flat oblong fummits, 
but have no corolla : the female flowers have alfo a three 
leaved empalement, in the center of which isfituated a three 
cornered germen, Supporting a trifid flylus. The germen af- 
terward turns to a triangular feed. 

The Species are, - 
j. Acetosa (Pratenfis) foliis fagittatis inferioribus pedi- 
culatis caulinis feflllibus. Common or Meadow Sorrel. 
Acetofa pratenfis. C. U. P. 114. 

2. Acetosa (Acetc fella) foliis Janceolato-haftatis radice 
repente. Common Sheep's Sorrel. Acetofa arvenfis lan- 
ceolata. C. B. P. 114. 

3. Acetosa (Scutatus) foliis cordato haftatis radice re- 
pente, . Round leaved or French Sorrel. Acetofa rotun- 
difolia hortenfis. C. B. P. 114. 

4. Acetosa (Digynus) humilis repens folio rotundo emar- 
ginato. Low creeping Sorrel with a round indented leaf. 
Acetofa rotundifolia repens Eborafcenfis folio in me- 
dio deliquium patiente. Mor. Hift. 

5. Acetosa (Alpina) foliis cordatis acuminatis amplexi- 
caulibus. Alpine Sorrel, with heart-Jhaped painted leaves 
embracing the ftalks. Acetofa montana lato ari rotundo 
folio. Bocc. Muf. 

C. Acetosa (Lunaria) foliis fubcordatis, caule arboreo. 
Sorrel-tree with roundijh heart-Jhaped leaves. Acetofa 
arborefcens, fubrotundo folio. Pluk. Aim. 8. 

7. Acetosa (Rofea) foliis erofis, valvulas alterius ala 
maxima membranacea declinata. Sorrel from Egypt 
with bitten leaves, and large membranaceous valves declin- 
ing. Acetofa JEgyptia rofea feminis involucro. Shaw. 
PL Afr. 

8. Acetosa (Sterilis) foliis obtongis pedunculis brevif- 
fimus raro fiorens. Northern barren Sorrel. This is the 
Acetofa Mufcovitica fterilis. Mor. Hift.. 

The firfl: of thefe forts, though but fmalHn the fields, 
yet, when fown in gardens, will produce fair large 
leaves ; this is commonly cultivated in gardens. It 
mud be fown early in the fpring, in a lhady, moid 
border; and if the plants are afterward removed into 
another fhady border, at the diftance of four or fix 
inches fquare, they will produce larger leaves, and 
continue longer. This is the common Sorrel ufed in 
medicine*, but the Northern barren Sorrel is preferred 
to it in the kitchen-garden, becaufc it rarely runs to 
feed, but is increafed by parting the roots either in 
fpring or autumn, and is fit for ufe all the year. 
The round leaved (or French) Sorrel, fs a more grate- 
ful acid,"fo by many perfons is preferred to the other 
two forts for kitchen ufe; this is alfo a medicinal plant, 
arid fhould not be wanting in any good garden : it is 
a great runner at the root, by which means it is eafily 
propagated, and the roots planted at the diftance 
of two feet fquare at leaft: it will agree better with 
an open fituation than the other two forts. And if 
the ftower-flems and rambling branches are cut off in 
in the beginning of July, the roots will fbon put out 
new leaves, which will be tencjer and much better for 
kitchen ufes, than the older leaves; fo that by cutting 

. down the fhoots.of fpmc plants at different times, there 
will always be a fupply of young leaves, which is the 

. only part of the plant ufed in the kitchen. And this 
fort is much preferable to the common Sorrel for foups, 
fb many perfons have of late years cultivated it in 
their gardens, fince the ufe of Sorrel has been greatly 
increafed in England, by the introduction of French 
cookery, it being an ingrecjient in many of their fauces 
and foups. Infomuch that about Paris, Sorrel is cul- 
tivated in as great quantity as almoft any other e'f- 
culent plant- 
Trie Sheep's Sorrel is a common weed in moft parts 
of England* growing upon dry banks and in gravelly 
foils in great plenty; for as it propagates very raft by 
its creeping roots, fo wherever it once gets poffefTion 

" in the ground j it fbon multiplies. This is rarely ad- 
mitted to have a place in gardens, but as it has long 
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been continued in the Difpenfaries as a medicinal plant, 
fo it is here inferted. 

The low creeping Northern Sorrel, is prefcrved in 
many gardens for the fake of variety, but has not been 
ufed in the kitchen. This fort grows wild in moft of 
the northern counties, as alio in Wales. I have leen 
it growing in greatplenty in Yorldhire and "Weftmo re- 
land. The leaves of this fort have very ftiort foot- 
flalks, and are indented at both ends. Thefe grow 
near to the ground, and the fiower-ltefns rarely rife 
above fix inches high. The roots creep in the ground, 
whereby it multiplies exceedingly in a proper fituation. 
As this fort grows naturally in ihady moift places, fo 
whoever is defirous to have it thrive in a garden, muft 
plant it in a north border and in a moift foil, where 
it may be propagated in plenty, -and be ufed for the 
fame purpofes as the others. 

The Alpine Sorrel is full as hardy as the common, ' 
and as the leaves are much larger, fo they are better 
for the ufes of the kitchen, having as pleafant an acid 
tafte, and being much more fucculent. This may be 
propagated either by feeds, or parting of their roots, 
in the fame manner as the common fort; but the plants 
require more room, for which reafon they ought not 
to be nearer than a foot from each other, efpecially 
in good ground. 
ACETOSELLA. See Oxalis. 
ACHILLEA, Milfoil Yarrow, or Nofebleed. 
The Characters are, 
It hath a compound radiated flower, confifting of many 
tubulous florets, which are hermaphrodite, and compofe 
thedifk of the flower; the female flowers are ranged round 
the border-, thefe have their corolla fir etched out on one fide 
like a tongue, which compofe the rays, all included in one 
. common fcaly empalement. yhe hermaphrodite flowers have 
each five /hort flender ftamina, accompanying a fmallgennen % 
which is fituated in the bottom, and refts upon a downy 
bed; the germen afterwards. becomes a fingle oval feed, 
having a down adhering to it. 

The SpEcrEs are, 
Achillea (Millefolium) foliis bipinnatis nudis, l$ci- 
niis linearibus dentatis. Hort. ClifF. 413. Common 
2"arrow, called alfo Milfoil, Stratiotes, and Nofebleed. 
Of this there is a variety with purple flowers, which 
is often found growing naturally in England. 
Achillea (Santolina) foliis fetaceis dentatis, denti- 
cijlis fubintegris fubulatis reflexis. Hort. ClifF. ^12. 
Eaflcrn Sneezwortwith a Lavender-cotton leaf, andalar ge 
flower. 

Achillea (T omentofa) foliis pinnatis hirfutis pinnis 
linearibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 897. Woolly Yarrow 
with yellow flowers. 

Achillea (Pubefcens) foliis pinnatis, fpliolis lanceo- 
latis incifis ferratis fubtus lanigeris. Hort. ClifF. 413. 
Eaflem Sneezwort with hoary Tanfey leaves, and the rays 
of the flower of a pale yellow colour. 
Achillea (fAbrot ant folia) foliis pinnatis fupra decom- 
pofitis, laciniis linearibus diftantibus. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 175. Talleft Eaflem Yarrow, with a IVormwood 
leaf aHd yellow flowers. 

Achillea (fllavenna) foliis pinnatifldis planis obtufis 
tomentofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 89 8i Broad-leaved Alpine 
umbelliferous Wormwood. 

Achillea (Tanacetifolia) foliis pinnatis foliolis line'ari 
lanceolatis ban* furfum auctis. Flor. Leyd* Prod. 176. 
Eaftern Sneezwort with hoary Tanfey leaves, and a golden 
flower. 

Achillea (Ageratum) foliis lanceolatis obtufis acute 
ferratis. Hort. ClirT. 41 3; Commonly, called. Sweet Maud- 
lin. . ' 
Achillea (Azgyptiaca) foliis pinnatis foliolis obtuse 
lanceolatis ferrato dentatis. Hort. "Cliff 413. Hoary 
Sneezwort with crefted pinnule. \ 
10. Achillea {Ptarmica) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis 
argute ferratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 898/ Commoji Ptarmica 
or Sneezwort. Of diis fort there is a variety with double 
flowers which is preferved in gardens, 
if. Achillea {Macropbylla) foliis pinnatis planis incilb 
ferratis extimis majoribus coadunatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1265. Alpine Sneezwort with Feverfew leaves. 

12. Achillea 
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12. Achillea {Nana) foliis pinnatis dentatis hirfutifil- 
mis floribus glomerato uinbellatis. Lin. Sp. ±*lant. 
2671. Hcary Alpine Milfoil, with a fpecicus fewer, 

13. Achillea (Nobilis) foliis bipinnatis, inferioribus nu- 
dis planis, fuperioribus obtulis tomentofis corymbis 
convexis coniertifiimis. Lin. Sp. 126S. Noble or Sweet 
Milfoil 

14. Achillea (Alpina) foliis lanccolatis dentato-fcrratis 
denticulatis tenuifiime ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 413. Al- 
pine Sneezwort with leaves deeply fer rated, commonly called 
mite Maudlin. 

The firft lore here enumerated, is the common Yar- 
row or Milfoil, which grows naturally 011 banks and 
by the fides of foot-paths in moft parts of England, 
fo is rarely allowed a place in gardens ; but being an 
officinal plant, it is here mentioned to introduce the 
others. Of this there is a variety with purple flowers, 
which is frequently found wild in England*, but the 
plants ieldom continue to produce purple flowers 
long, when they are tranfplanted into gardens. The 
Yarrow creeps greatly by its roots, and alio multiplies 
by feeds, fo that it becomes a troublefome weed, wiiere 
it is permitted to grow. 

The third ibrt is often planted in gardens for the fake 
of variety. This is of humble growth, feldom riling 
more than eight or nine inches high. The leaves are 
finely cut, and are very hoary; the flowers arc of 
a bright yellow colour, and continue long in beauty. 
It grows naturally in the fouth of France," Spain, and 
Italy, bnt will live in the open air in England. It is 
increaied by parting of the roots, the beft time for 
which is in October. 

The fourth, fifth, feventh, and ninth forts, are na- 
tives in the i (lands of the Archipelago. Thefe were 
introduced into France by Dr. Tournefort. The ninth 
fort hath very hoary, leaves, which remain all the year*, 
and the plants growing clofe and low* make a pretty 
appearance at all fcafons. The flowers are produced 
in umbels on the top of the ftalks, which arc yel- 
low; thefe appear in June, July, Auguft, and Sep- 
tember, and are of long duration, fo that frequently 
fome of them continue the greater part of the winter. 
This fort muft have a dry loil and $ warm fituation, 
where it will endure the cold of our ordinary winters 
in the open air, but in very feverc froft they are often 
deftroyed; a few plants therefore ought to be fhel- 
tered under a frame in winter, to preferve the kind. 
It is propagated by flips, which may be taken off and 
planted in a fnady border, any time in fummer, when 
they will take roof in about fix weeks, and then may 
be tranfplanted either into pots, or the borders where 
they are to remain. This lore rarely perfects its feeds 
in England. 

TJit. fourth, fifth, and feventh forts, are of taller 
growth, propagating by their roots, and ripening feeds 
in England, lb that they may be obtained in plenty; 
and as they require little care to cultivate them, being 
hardy enough to live in the open air, they may be 
allowed aplace in gardens, where, by their hoary leaves, 
they will make a pretty diver fity; and their flowers 
continuing long, though not the moft beautiful, yet 
make a pretty contraft when intermixed with others. 
The fixth fort is a very humble plant; the foot-ftalks 
which fupport the umbels of its flowers, rarely rife 
above fix inches high. As for the flowers themfelves, 
they arc near as large as thofe of the common Sneez- 
wort, white, and growing in flat umbels; thefe 
appear in June and July. The leaves of the plant 
have fome liken cfs to thofe of the common Worm- 
wood, and are very hoary, growing clofe to the ground, 
decaying in autumn, fo that in winter they make 
. little appearance;- This fpecies of Yarrow is propa- 
gated by parting of the roots, either in fpring or au- 
tumn, and fhould have a dry foil, for much wet in 
winter will rot them. It never perfects its feeds here, 
and therefore can only be multiplied the other way. 
This fort is a native of the Alps. . 
The eighth fort is commonly known by the title of 
Sweet Maudlin in the markets; it was formerly more 
ufed in medicine than at prefent, fo that there is fcarce 
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any of it cultivated in the gardens for lale; and when 
it is alked for, the people in the markets commonly 
give the fourteenth fort for it, which being a very 
hardy plant, and eafily propagated, is now generally 
fold for the other. For though the true Maudlin is 
hardy in refpect to cold, yet in wet winters the roots 
are often killed by moifture, efpecially thofe which 
are in good ground ; but when the plants grow out of 
.the joints of walls, or in rubbilh, they will live many 
years without care. There are two other varieties of 
this plant which are found growing naturally in Spain, 
one of them having longer and more compact umbels 
of flowers, and the other hath broader leaves and 
fmalier flowers ; but thefe approaching fo near to the 
common fort in every other particular, I thought ic 
would be needlefs to enumerate them as diftinct lpe- 
cies. The common Maudlin is propagated by parting 
of the roots, either in fpring or autumn ; and as it 
ripens feeds very well, fo it may be propagated, by 
fowing the feeds in April. It flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds are ripe in September. 
The tenth ibrt is the common Sneezwort ; this grows 
wild in the woods and other fhady places, in many 
parts of England, fb is not admitted into gardens ; 
this creeps greatly by its voots, fo as to cover a large 
lpot of ground foon. It is fbmetiincs ufed in medi- 
cine, and in the fpring the young tender fhoots are put 
into fallads, to correct the coldnefs of other herbs ; 
and the roots are \ifed for the tooth-ach, whence fome 
have given the title of Field Pellitory to this plant. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is preferved in gardens, and is commonly known by 
the title of double Maudlin. When this is planted 
in pots, fo as to confine the roots from creeping, the 
ftalks will grow clofer together, and then they make 
a tolerable appearance when in flower ; but where the 
roots have full liberty to run, the -ftalks grow farther 
diftant from one another, in which cafe they make 
but an indifferent appearance. It flowers in July and 
Auguft. 

The fourteenth fort has fome relemblance to the 
tenth, but the leaves are longer, deeper cut on their 
edges, and are of a darker green colour. This pro- 
pagates fall enough by its creeping root, and is very 
hardy. 

The eleventh and twelfth forts are natives of the Alps, 
and confequently very hardy; they multiply by feeds, 
and alfo by parting of their roots, and will thrive in 
almoft any foil, but love an open expofure. The ele- 
venth produces many ftalks which rife near three feet 
high, having loofe branching umbels of white flowers 
on their top, refembling thofe of the common Sneez- 
wort, but larger. The twelfth fort hath hoaiy leaves, 
and the umbels of its flowers are more compact ; the 
ftalks of this do not rife more than a foot high- Both 
thefe deferve a place in gardens. 
The thirteenth fort approaches near the firft, but the 
leaves arc of a pale green, and not fo long, or fo 
much cut as thofe of the firft ; diefe have a ftrong 
fwcet fcent when bruifed. It is equally hardy with the 
firft, and therefore requires little culture. 

ACHRAS. See Sapota. 

ACHYRANTHES. 
The Characters are, 
The empalcmmt conjifts of five pointed rigid leaves which 
are permanent ; the flower hath no petals ; but in the cen- 
ter of the empakment is Jituated the point al, having a bifid 
fligma, at tended, by five ftamina, fupporting fmall fummits. 
The point al afterward becomes a Jingle roundifh feedy iff' 
clofed in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Achy ran thes (AJpera) caule erecto, calycibus re- 
fiexis lpics adpreflis. FL.Zeyl. 105. Achyranthes with 
an upright ft alky and a reflexea flower-cup. Amarantnus 
ficulus fpicatus radice perenni. Bocc. Rar. Plant. 16. 
tab. 9. 

2. Achyranthes {Indie a) caule erecto, foliis obverse 
cvatis undulatis floribus reflexis. Achyranthes with an 
erefi Jlalk, obverfe oval waved leaves ana reflexed flowers. 

3. Achyranthes 
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3. Achyrawthes {Lappacea) caule erecto, fpica inter- 
rupts, floribus externe Janatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 204. 
Achyrantbes -with an upright ftalk, a loofefpike, and the 
outjide of the flower woolly. 

4. Achvranthes {Lanata) caule erecto, fpicis ovatis la- 
teralibus calycibus lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 204. Achy- 
rantbes with an ere ft ftalk, and oval /pikes of flowers 
produced from the wings of the leaves, which are covered 
with a foft down. 

The firft fort hath been long in the Englifli gardens, 
where it hath been prefer ved more for the fake of va- 
riety, than for its beauty or ufe. It grows near three 
feet high, with oblong pointed leaves j the flowers 
come out in long fpikes from the extremity of the 
branches, which are compofed of an empalement, with 
a ftyle and five ftamina, but hath no petals, fo may 
be ranged .under the clafs of blink flowers. The plants 
of this fort mull be raited on a hot-bed, and when 
they have acquired ftrength, they may be tranfplanted 
into the full ground, where they will flower in July, 
and their feeds ripen in September. If thefe are kept 
in pots» and put into a warm green-houfe in winter, 
they will live two or three years, where perfons are 
inclined to keep them fo 4ong. This lbrt grows na- 
turally in die iflands of America, and alfo in India 
and Sicily. 

The feeds of the fecond fort I received from Malabar, 
which have for ionic years flourifhcd at Chelfea, and 
annually produced ripe ieeds, which have never va- 
ried from the parent plant. 

The third and fourth forts grow naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence I received their feeds. 
Thefe are all prefcrved in botanic gardens for the fake ] 
of variety, but have no great beauty to recommend 
them, to thofe who do not cultivate plants for the im- j 
provement of that fcience. 

They may all be propagated in the fame manner as 
the firft, and will perfect their .feeds the fame year 5 
but the plants of the three laft forts may be preferved 
through the winter if placed in a ftove, for they are 
too tender to be kept in a grecn-houfe where there is 
not artificial heat. 
A C I N O S. See Thvmus. 

ACINUS, or A C I N I, by good authors is not tiled 
for the grape ftone, but the grape itfelf, as appears 
from the following paffage in Columella, Cum cxpref- 
feris vinacea, qua acinis celantur. It is commonly ufed 
for thofe fmall grains growing in bunches, after the 
manner of grapes, as Liguftrurn, dec. 

A C N I D A, Virginia Hemp. 

This plant grows naturally in "Virginia, and in lome 
other parts of North America, but is rarely cultivated 

, in Europe, except in forne few botanic gardens, for 
the fake of variety. It hath male and female flowers 
growing upon different roots, fo is near of kin to die 
Hemp, under which title it has been ranged by fome 
former botanifts. But as it is a plant of little 'beauty, 
and at prefent no ufe has been made of it, it is to 
little purpofe to fay more of it here. 

ACONITUM, Wolfsbane, or Monkfhood, [of 
or ax>j, a dart, becaufe the Barbarians ufed to daub 
their darts therewith ; others of iTxeww, to accelerate, 
becaufe it haftens. death]. 

The Characters are, 
'The flower hath no empalement but conjifts of five unequal 
petals, which vary in different fpecies ; the galea {or hood) 
is tubulous, and covers the other parts of the flower like a 
friar's cowl; the two lateral petals, which inclofe the 
ftamina and ftyle are equal; thefe are concave and flight ly 
indented in the middle. The two lower petals are narrow 
and oblong: in the bottom of the flower are placed two 
neStarii, upon which are fituated the ftyles ; in fome there 
are two, in others three^ and fome have five : thefe are 
forked, and ftretch out far beyond the ftamina, which are 
numerous and irregular : after the flower is paft, the ger- 
men become oblong feed-vejfels terminated in a point, and 
coalefcing at thei< bafe- 9 thefe have but one cell, which is 
filled with angular rough feeds. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Lin nam s ranged in the 
third lection of his thirteenth clafs, entitled Polyan- 
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dria trigynia, from die' flowers having many (lamina, 
and three ftyles. 
The Species are, 
I 1 . Aconitum {LycocJonum) foliis palmatis multifidis vil- 
lous. Lin. Sp. Plant. 532. Tellow IVolfsbane or Monk- 
/hood, with palmated hairy leaves finely divided. Aeon i turn 
lycoctonum luteum. C. B. P. j 83. 

2. Aconititm {Altiffimum) foliis palmatis, nervofis gla- 
bris. Greateft yellow IVolfsbane, with nervous, fmootb, pal- 
mated leaves, Aconitum luteum majus ampliore caule 
amplioribufque foliis. Dod. p. 441. 

3. Aconitum {Variegatuni) foliis multifidis laciniis fe- 
mipartitis fuperne latis. Hort. Cliff. 214. Leffer IVolfs- 
bane with blue flowers, whofe under leaves are cut into 
many parts, and whofe upper have broader fegments. Aco- 
nitum casruleum minus, five napellus minor. C. B. P. 
183. 

4. Aconitum (Antbora) floribus pentagynis foliorum 
laciniis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 532. IVholefome 

IVolfsbane with yellow flo wers. Aconitum falutiferuin 
five anthora. C. B. P. 1 84. 

5. Aconitum {Napellus) foliorum laciniis linearibus fu- 
perne latioribus tinea exaratis. Hort. Cliff. 2 14. Wolfs- 
bane, or Monkfhood, with , large blue flowers. Aconitum 

. casruleum, five napellus. 1 C. B. Pin. 183. 

6. Aconitum {Pyramidale) foliis multipartitis, fpicis rio- 
rum longiflimrs feflilibus. 'The common blue Monkfhood, 
with a longfpike of flowers. Aconitum pyramidale mul- 
tifiorurn. H. R. Par. 

7. Aconitum {Alpinum) foliorum laciniis pinnatifidis 
flore maximo. Large flowered Monkfhood, or Wolfsbane^ 
of a blue purple colour. Aconitum crerulco purpurcum 
flore maximo, five napellus. 4 C. B. P. 182. 

8. Aconitum {Pyrenaicum) foliis multipartitis laciniis li- 
nearibus incumbentibus fquamofis. Hort. Upfal. 152. 
Tellow Pyrenean Monk/hood, or IVolfsbane, with fine cut 
leaves. Aconitum Pyrenaicum luteum foliorum feg- 
mentis fibi invicem incumbentibus. Raii Syll. 367. 

9. Aconitum {Cammarum) floribus fubpentagynis, fo- 
liorum laciniis cuneiformibus incifis acutis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1 751. Monk/hood with flowers, having commonly five 
ftyles, and the fegments of the leaves awl-Jhaped. 

10. Aqonitum {Orientale) elatius* foliis palmatis flore 
magno albo. Eaftern Monkfhood, with a tall ftalk and 
a large white flower. Aconitum lycoctonum orientale . 
flore magno albo. Tourn. Cor. 

The fixth fort is the moll common in the Englifli 
gardens 5 this is cultivated for the beauty of its long 
jpike of blue flowers, which are brought to the mar- 
kets in London, towards the end of May, when it 
commonly flowers ; fo that thefe being intermixed 
with the Guelder Rofes and other flowers . of the fame 
feafon, make an agreeable variety, when properly 
blended, to adorn halls and other apartments. But as 
moft of the fpecies of Monkfhood are a deadly poifon, 
not only to men but to brutes alfo, they ought not 
therefore to 1 be admitted into places where children or 
ignorant perfons frequent, left by fmelling to thefe 
flowers, they fhould draw fome of the farina into 
their noftrils, which may prove vtry hurtful to them, 
as I can from experience aflert for fact. We have an 
' account of a man who was poifoned in the year 1732, 
by eating fome of this plant, which by an unfkifful 

perfbn was put into a fallad inftead of Celery. This 
is particularly mentioned in the Tranfa&ions of die 
Royal Society, N° 432. Dodonasus alfo relates a ftory 
of the bad eflfedts of one fpecies of Monkfhood, which 
was recent in his time. Some unfkilful perfons had 
gathered the young fhoots of the blue Monkfhood to 
eat in a fallad, and all that eat of them were feized 
with terrible fymptoms, and foon died. Dr. Turner 
alio mentions, that fome Frenchmen at Antwerp eat 
the fhoots of this plant for thofe of Mafterwort, and 
. all of them died in' two' days, except two players who 
threw them up by vomit. I have known perfons who 
by fmelling to the flowers, have been feized with 
fwooning fits, and have loft their fight for two or three 
days. 

The fourth fort is that which is made ufe of in me- 
dicine, and is cftcemed an antidote to thofe which are 

C poifonous. 
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poifcnous. This is by fome writers titled Anthofa, 
and by others Antithora, as the poifonous kinds have 
been tailed Thora. Whenever therefore any of the 
{pedes of this genus is ordered in medicine, this is the 
fort intended. 

Moft, if not all the other forfs are efteemed poifon- 
ous ; but thofe with blue flowers are fuppofed to be of 
a much ftronger quality, than the yellow or" white 
flowered kinds. It is confidently affirmed, that the 
huntfmen on the Alps, who hunt the wolves and other 
wild animals, dip their arrows into the juice of thefe 
plants, which renders the wounds made by them deadly. 
The fixth fort is the firft which flowers j this grows 
near four feet high, and the fpikes of flowers are up- 
ward of two feet long, fo that when it is in flower, it 
makes a pretty appearance; and being very hardy, 
growing in any foil or fituation, and multiplying 
greatly by the root, has induced many perfons to al- 
low it a place in their gardens, for the fake of its 
flowers, who being ignorant of its dangerous quali- 
ties, have permitted it to fpread and propagate greatly. 
It flowers in May and June. The feeds are ripe in 
September ■, but as this fort multiplies fo greatly by 
the root, it is rarely propagated the other way. 
The firft and fecond forts are the next which flower ; 
thefe come about the middle of June, and if the fea- 
fon is not warm, will continue in flower till Auguft. 
The firft grows upwards "of three feet high, and the fe- 
cond above four, the fpikes of flowers too in this being 
much longer than the former. 

The third lbrt flowers a little later than either of thofe, 
but feldom grows more than two feet hi^h, and the 
fpikes of flowers are much ihorter than either of the 

two laft. t - 

The wholefome Wolfsbane flowers in the middle of 
Auguft, and often continues in beauty till the middle 
of September j the flowers arc not fo large as thofe of 
fome other forts, but being of a fulphur colour, make a 
pretty appearance in the borders of the flower-garden. 
This fore will Hot thrive fo well under the fhade of 
trees as many of the other forts, and therefore muft 
have an open expofurc. 

The ninth and tenth forts flower the beginning of 
July. The ninth ufually grows about four feet high, 
but the tenth I have feen upwards of fix. This fort is 
at prefent very rare in Europe. It was found by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant, who fent the feeds to the 
royal garden at Paris, where it was firft cultivated in 
Europe, and from that garden, others have been fur- 
nifhed with the feeds. 

The eighth fort flowers in July. This grows about 
four feet high, having a long (pike of yellow flowers 
of a middling fize, wherefore tiiey may be allowed a 
place among lhrubs, or in fuch parts of the garden as 
are not frequented by children. 
The fifth, fixth, and feventh forts flower in Auguft, 
when they make a pretty appearance j and were it not 
for their noxious quality, would deferve a place in 
every garden. There are two or three varieties of the 
fifth fort, one with white, another with Role coloured, 
and a third with variegated flowers ; but thefe are 
only varieties which often change. The Napellus mi- 
nor is ; alfo apt to change in the colour of its flower v 
of this fort I have had fome plants with variegated 
flowers, but they changed in two years and became 
plain, nor did their feeds produce any plants with va- 
riegated flowers. The feventh fort will grow to the 
height of five feet in good ground the flowers are 
very large, but not many upon each fpike. Thefe are 
of a deep blue colour. 

All the forts of Monkfhood may be propagated by 
feeds, which fliould be fown in the autumn, in a lhady 
fituation : the plants often come up the firft year, if 
the feeds are fown in autumn, otherwife it is the fe- 
cond fpring before they appear 5 therefore the ground 
mould be kept clean from weeds all the following 
fummer, and when the plants come up, they mould 
be watered in dry weather until they are fit to trans- 
plant i when they are to be carefully taken up, and 
planted in fhady borders, at the diftance of four 
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inches each way, obfcrving to water them until they 
have taken good root in the ground; after which 
time they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, till the following autumn, when 
they may be tranfplanted to the places where they are . 
to remain. 

The common Monkfhood will grow under the ihade 
of trees, in wildernefTes or woods, and will increafe 
faft enough by means of its creeping roots ; but tho* 
moft of the other forts delight in fliade, yet few of 
them will thrive under trees, for which reafon they 
mould be planted in lhady borders which are not over- 
hung by trees, where they will continue much longer 
in flower, and thrive better than in an open expofure. 
ACONITUM H YE MALE. See Helleborus. 
AC OR US, the Sweet Rufh. 
The Characters are, - 

7/ bath a fimple cylindrical ftalk, whicb is clofely covered 
with fmall flowers, fo as to form a fort of katkin (or iulus). 
Thefe flowers have no empalement, but are compofed of fix 
concave obtufe petals. In the center of the flower is Jituated 
a fwelling germen, attended by fix ftamina, wbirh are ex- 
tended beyond the petals, and are crowned with thick double 
fummits ; the germen afterward turns to a Jhort triangular 
capfule, having three cells, in which are lodged oval oblong 
feeds. 

Dr. Linnasus ranges this genus in his fixth clafs of 
plants, entitled Hexandria monogynia, the flowers 
having fix ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this plant, 1 
Acorus (Calamus) Roy. Leyd. 6. The facet fmelling Flag 
or Calamus. Acorus verus, five calamus aromaticus. 
C. B. P. 34. 

_ This plant grows naturally in {landing waters which 
are (hallow, and is found wild in lbmc parts of Eng- 
land ; particularly in Norfolk, and alfo near Uxbridge 
in Middlefex, and in (everal parts -of the north. In 
Holland this plant abounds in moft of their ditches 
and ftanding waters. The leaves of this plant, when 
broken, fend forth a ftrong aromatic fcent •, therootsarc 
much ftronger, and have been long ufed in medicine. 
This may be tranfplanted into a garden, where if the 
ground is moift, it will grow veiy well; but never 
produces its fpike, unlefs it grows in the water. It 
loves an open fituation, and will not thrive well un- 
der the ihade of trees. The fpikes of flowers (wh'rh 
are by many writers termed (Juli) appear toward the 
latter end of June, and continue till Auguft. When 
this plant is fixed in a proper fituation, it will multiply 
by its creeping roots faft enough. 

ACRIVIOLA. See Trop^bolum. 

ACT^A, Herb Chriftopher. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of four concave 
obtufe leaves, which fall off \ the flower hath four petals 
which are much larger than the empalement. In the center 
is placed the oval germen, crowned with an oblique deprejfed 
ftigma, attended by numerous flender ftamina, crowned with 

, ere ft double roundijh fummits. After the flower is pafi, 
the germen becomes an oval or globular berry, having one 
cell, in which are lodged four feeds, whicb are roundijh 011 
their outftde, but angular where they are joined. 
Dr. Linnaeus ranges this genus under his thirteenth 
clals of plants, entitled Polyandria monogynia, the 
flowers having many ftamina and one germen. 
The Species are, 

1 . Act* a (Spicata) racemo ovato fruftibufque baccatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. £04. Common Herb Chriftopher, or Bam 
Berries. Chriftophoriana vulgaris noftras racemofa & ~ 
ramofa. Mor. Hift. p. 2, 8. 

2. Act* a (Alba) racemo ovato baccis niveis, radicetu- 
berofa. American Herb Chriftopher, with white berries. 
Chriftophoriana Americana baccis niveis. Mor. Hift. 

p. 28- ... 

3. Act.* a (Racemofa) racemis longiflimis frucYibus uni- 

capfularibus. Lin. Sp. PI. 504. American black or wild 
Snakeroot. Chriftophoriana Americana procerior & lon- 
gius fpicata. Hort. Elth. 79. 

The firft fort grows naturally in feveral places in the 

northern counties of England : I found it in pretty 

great 
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great plenty in a wood near Kirby Lonfdale, as alfb 
near lngieborough Hill in' Yorkfliire. It grows two 
feet and a half high, the foot-ftalks of the leaves arife 
from the root ; thefe divide into three fmaller foot- 
llalks, each of which divide again into three, and 
thele have each three lobes, fo that each leaf is com- 
poied of twenty-feven lobes (or fmall leaves). The 
flowcr-ftem which arifes from the root, is garnifhed 
with leaves of the fame form, but are fmaller. On the 
top of the ftalk appears the flowers, which grow in 
ramofe Ipikes, and are of a pure white ; thele come 
out in May, and are fucceeded by black fhining ber- 
ries about the fize of Peafe, which ripen in the autumn. 
This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be (own 
foon after they are ripe for if they are kept out of 
the ground till fpring, the plants will not come up 
till tiie year after, fo that a whole year will be loft. 
Theyfhould be fownon a ihady border, and kept clean 
from weeds. As the feeds feldom come up all at the 
fame time, the border in which they are fown fiiould 
not be dilturbed till the following autumn, to fee 
what plants may appear-, when the plants jliould be 
traniplanted into a fhady border, where they may re- 
main to flower. This plant hath a perennial root, 
which lafts many years, but the ftalk is annual, and 
periftics in autumn, foon after which is the beft time 
to traniplant them. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence I have received the feeds the leaves of 
tiiis are fomewhat like thofe of the firft fort, but are 
not fo deeply indented on their edges. The flowers 
grow in a more compact ipike, and the berries arc 
very white and tranfparent when ripe the roots of 
this is compofed of thick tubers, or knobs. This is 
an abiding plant, and delights in a light moift foil, 
and a lhady fituation it may be propagated in the 
fame manner as the former. 

The third fort is a native of North America, where 
it is called Black Snakeroot, to diftinguilh it from the 
common Snakeroot. This plant hath large compound 
leaves, which rife immediately from the root, and are 
branched after the fame manner as the firft fort, which 
grow more than two feet high. The flower-ftems fre- 
quently rife to the height of four or five feet, being 
terminated by a long fpike of white flowers, which is 
reflexed at the top. This flowers in June, or be- 

f'nning of July, but does not perfect feeds in 
ngland. During the time of its flowering, the plant 
makes a good appearance in a garden, and therefore 
deferves a place in die fliady borders, or among ihrubs; 
where, if it be not over-hung by them, it thrives very 
well, and being hardy, will require no other care than 
.the flirubs themfelves. It is generally propagated by 
feeds, which are annually fent from North America ; 
, it loves a moift light foil, and a fliady fituation. 
The root of this plant is greatly ufed by apothecaries 
and phyficians in America, in many diforders, and is 
fuppofed to be an antidote againft poifon, or the biting 
of the rattle-fnake. 
ADANSONIA, Ethiopian four Gourd, or Monkies 
Bread. 

This plant is lb named from one Mr. Adanfon, a 
French furgeon, who refided fome years at Senegal, 
in Africa, and during that time made feveral difco- 
veries in natural hiftory, and brought home a curious 
collection of feeds and plants. . ' | 

The Characters are, 
It bath a cup-jhaped empalement, divided into Jive fegments 
at the brim \ which turn backward, and' the empalement 
falls off: the flower has five roundifh petals, whofe brims 
are reflexed ; at the tail of thefe are fttuated many ftamina 
joined in a tube, which fpread horizontally above, and are 
crowned by kidney-fhaped fummits. The germcn is oval, the 
ftyles are long, varioujly intorted, having many hairy fligma. 
It hath a large ovalligenous capfule of ten cells^filled with a 
farinaceous four pulp, inclofmg many kidney Jbaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Linnseus's fixteenth clafs, intitled Monodelphia po- 
lyandria, the flowers having many ftyles which co ale fee 
with the ftamina in one houfe. 1 

7 



There is known but one Species at prefent, 
Adansonia. This is the Baobab. Alp. Egypt, c. 27. f. 28. 
* The young plants, and alfo moft o£the new branches, 
have Angle fpear-fhaped leaves towards their lower 
part, but at their extremities the leaves have fbme 
three, and others five lobes, of the fame fize and form 
as the lower, which are difpofed like a iiand thefe 
are entire, ending in a point, and fall off in winter. 
The ftems are large and woody, but of a foft texture, 
and have generally a large fwelling near the root. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muft be procured 
from the country where it grows naturally (for it doth 
not produce any in Europe) ; thefe muft be lbwn in 
pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, where, in about fix 
weeks, the plants will come up, and in a fliort time 
after be fit to traniplant ; when they fhould be each 
planted into a feparate pot, filled with light fandy 
earth, and plunged into a frelh hot- bed, obferving 
to fhade them until they have taken new root ; after 
which time they fhould have free air admitted to them 
every day in warm weather, but muft be Iparingly 
watered - y for as their ftems arc foft (e/pecially when 
young ) too much wet will caufe them to rot. As the 
plants advance in their growth, they are to be fhifted 
into larger pots, but muft constantly be plunged into 
the bark-bed, being too tender to thrive in this coun- 
try without this artificial heat, therefore they muft 
conftantly remain in the ftoye with other tender exotic 
plants : the plants when young make great progrefs 
in their growth, where they arc properly treated ; for 
in three years many of them have been more than fix 
feet high, and have put out feveral lateral branches, 
their ftems were alfo proportionable but after four or 
five years growth, they are aim oft at a ftand, their 
annual (hoots rarely exceeding two or three inches. 
The account which Monfieur Adanfon gives of the 
trees he faw at Senegal and other parts of Africa* in 
regard to the fize of tliem is amazing, feveral of which 
he mcafured round their ftems from fixty-five to fe- 
venty feet in circumference, but their height was not 
extraordinary. The trunks of thefe trees were from 
eight to twelve feet high, dividing into many hori- 
zontal branches which touched the ground at their 
extremities ; thele were from forty-five to fifty-five 
feet long, and were fo large in circumference, that 
each brancli was equal to a monftrous tree in Europe ; 
and where the water of a neighbouring river had 
walhed away the earth, fo as to leave the roots of one 
of thefe trees bare and open to fight, they mcafured 
one hundred and ten feet long, without including 
thofe parts of the roots which remained covered with 
earth or fand : for he defcribes the plains where the 
trees grow to be a barren moveable fand, fo that from 
its being continually lhifted by the winds, there are 
no tracts difcoverablc, whereby perfons can be guided 
in travelling over them. 

Profper Alpinus in his hiftory of Egyptian plants, de- 
fcribes this tree, to which he gives the title of Baobab, 
fo that it alfo grows in that country ; but he docs not 
mention any of them to be near the fize of thofe dc- 
fcribed by Monfieur Adanfon. 

There were fome plants of this fort in feveral gardens, 
which were raifed fro* 1 feeds obtained from Grand 
Cairo in the year 1 724, by the late Dr. William She- 
rard, fome of which were grown to the height of 
eighteen feet •, but in the feverc winter 1 740, they 
were all loft, and fincc that time there has not been 
any of the feeds brought to England, till the return 
of Mr. Adanfon to Paris in 1754, who fent fome of 
the feeds over here, which have fucceeded, and many 
of the plants are now upwards of eight feet high. 
A DELI A, we have no Englifii title for this genus of 
plants. 

The Characters are, 
// bath male and female flowers upon different roots : the 
male flowers have an empalement of one leaf cut into five 
concave fegments, but no corolla ; it bath many flender fta- 
mina the length of the empalement, crowned by roundifb fum- 
mits. The female flowers have a five leaved concave em* 
palement which is permanent they have ho corolla, but 
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6 rouniijh germen with three fhort divaricated flyles, and 
torn Jligma. The cap fide bath three eeUs % each contain- 
ing one rouniijh feed. 

This genus of plants, is ranged by Dr. Linnseus, in 
the twelfth fection of his twenty-fecond clafs, which 
includes thofe which have male flowers on diftinft 
plants from the female, whofeftaminajoinat their bale. 
The Species are, 
t. Adelia {Bernardid) foliis oblongis tomentofis ferra- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant* 1473* Adelia with oblong* woolly* 
[awed leaves. 

a.' Adelia (Ricinella) foliis obovatis integerrimis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 14.73. Adelia* with oval entire leaves. 
3. Adelia {Acidoton) ramis flexuofis, fpinis gemmaceis. 

Amcen. Acad. 5. 411* Adelia with flexible branches 

and prickly gems. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in the iQand of Jamaica, 
and are near a-kin to the Ricinus, or Croton, but 
the male flowers growing upon different plants from 
the female, has occafioned their being ranged in a 
different clafs. Dr. Houftoun conftituted a genus of 
them by the title of Bernardia, in honour to Dr. Ber- 
nard de Juflieu, demonftrator of plants in the royal 
garden at Paris ; but Dr. Linna;us has fixed the title 
of Adelia to them. The plants are propagated by 
feeds, when thefe can be procured from the countries 
where they grow, for they do not produce good feeds 
in England. The feeds muft be fown upon a hot- 
bed in the fpring, and when the plants are fit to re- 
move, they mould be each transplanted into a feparate 
fmall pot, filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tan, treating them in the fame manner as 
is hereafter directed for Croton. In the autumn, the 
pots lhould be plunged into the tan-bed in the (love, 
where, if they are kept in a temperate heat in winter, 
and not over-watered during that feafon, the plants 
may be preferved, and the fummer following will pro- 
duce flowers * but as thefe have little beauty, the 
plants are feldom propagated except in botanic 
gardens. 

ADENANTHERA. Prod. Leyd. 462. Baftard 
Flower-fence. 

The Characters are, § j 

The empalement of the flower is of one leaf* flight ly cut 
into five at the top ; the flower is of the bell-fhaped kind* I 
and is compofed of five petals* which are reflexed and con- 
cave on their under fide. In the center is fituated an oblong 
germen* fupporting -a flyle crowned with a fingle Jligma ; 
this is attended by ten erect flamina of the fame length* 
which are crowned with rouniijh fummits •* after the flower 
is paft* the germen becomes a long comprejfed pod* con- 
taining many convex fmootb feeds* placed at a diftance from 
each, other. 

Dr. Linhreus ranges this genus of plants in the firft 
fection of his tenth clafs, entitled Decandria mono- 
gynia, the flowers having ten flamina and one ger- 
men ; but he feparates it from the Poinciana, becaufe 
the petals of the flower are equal, and the empale- 
ment is of one leaf, whereas the Poinciana hath a five 
leaved empalement,. and the petals are unequal. I 
Adenanthera foliis decompofitis. Prod. Leyd. 462. 
Baftard Flozver-fence with decompounded leaves. 
' There is another fpecies, or at leaft a variety of this 
kind, with fcarlet feeds, which is, at prcfent rare in 
this country. I received the feeds of it from India, 
from which many plants have been raifed, but they 
are of very flow growth in England. 
The fort here mentioned grows to a Very large tree I 
in its native country, but it is fo tender as to require I 
a ftove to preferve it through the winter in England, 
fo that there are no large plants in the Englifh gar- 
dens at prefent ; the young plants which are not more 
than two feet high, have large branching leaves, com- 
pofed of many equal divifions, garnifhed with fmall I 
oval leaves, which are placed alternately on the mid- I 
rib, and are of a bright green colour. The Hems of 
the plants are woody, the bark of a brown colour, and I 
the leaves continue all the year ; but I have not feen I 
any flowers produced in England as yet, but by fome I 
dned famples which were brought from India, they j 



feem to be fmall, and of little beauty ; the fine branch- 
ing leaves of the plant, however, make a very hand- 
fome appearance in the ftove. The feeds are of a 
mining black colour, and are fome what larger than 
thofe of the great Lentil , and nearly of the fame fhape. 
This plant muft be raifed on a hot-bed, and after- 
wards placed in the bark-ftove with other tender 
exotics. 

A D H AT O D A. See Justici a. 
ADIANTHUM, i.e. Maidenhair; 
The Characters are, 

This genus is fliftinguifhed from the other capillary plants 
by the fructification* being confufedly joined in oval fpots* 
and the points of the leaves reflexed. 
The Species are, 

1. Ad 1 a nth um (Capillus Veneris) frond i bus decompofi- 
tis foliis alternis pinnis cuneiformibus lobatis pedi- 
cellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1096. The true Maidenhair. 
Adianthum foliis Coriandri. C. B. P. 356. 

2. Adianthum (Pedatum) frondibus pedata foliolis pin- 
natis pinnis antice gibbis incifis fructificantibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1095. American Maidenhair. Adianthum 
Americanum. Corn. Can ad., 7. tab. 6. 

3. Adianthum (Trapcziforme) frondibus fupradecom- 
pofitis foliolis alternis, pinnis rhombeis incifis utrinque 
rruftificationibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1097. The largeft 
black American Maidenhair with branching ftalks* and 
leaves Jhaped like the figure of a rhombus. 
There are many fpecies of this genus, which are 
natives of the Eaft and Weft-Indies, greatly dif- 
fering in fize and form from each other. I have up- 
wards of thirty diftin<5t fpecies in my collection of 
dried plants, which to enumerate in this place, would 

„ be fuperfluous, as they have not been introduced into 
the Englifh gardens. The three forts here mention- 
ed, are all that I have feen growing in England. 
The firft fort is the true Maidenhair, which is directed 
to he ufed in medicine ; but as it docs not grow natu- 
rally in England, fo the Trichomanes is ufually fub- 
ftituted for it, which grows in great plenty in feveral 
parts of England. The other is a native of the fouth 
of France, Italy, and the Levant, from whence I 
have received the plants. It ufually grows out of the 
joints of walls, and the fiflures of rocks, fo that who- 
ever is inclinable to keep this plant in their gardens, 
mould plant it in pots filled with gravel and lime 
rubbifh, in which it will thrive much better than in 
good earth ; but the pots muft be fheltered under a 
frame in winter, othenvife the plants are often killed 
by the froft. 

The fecond fort is often preferved in gardens for the 
fake of variety ; this may be preferved in pots, and 
treated in the fame manner as the former ; for altho* 
it will live through the winter in the open air in mode- 
rate feafons, yet in fevere froft it is fometimes de- 
ftroyed. This grows naturally in Canada in fuch 
quantities, that the French fend it from thence in 
package for other goods, and the apothecaries at Paris 
ufe it for the Maidenhair, in all their compofi dons in 
which that is ordered. 

The third fort grows naturally in very -warm coun- 
tries ; I received it from Jamaica in a tub of earth 
among other plants. This fort will not thrive in Eng- 
land, unlefs it be preferved in a ftove, where its min- 
ing black ftalks and odd fhaped leaves will afford 
an agreeable variety among other exotic plants. 

ADNATA, ADNESCENTIA, are thofe off- 
fets, or fmall bulbs, which are produced from the 
roots of bulbous plants, and are clofely connected to 
the parent root * of this fort is the Narciflus, Amaryl- 
lis, Pancratium, ore. 
ADONIDIS HORTI, i.e. the gardens of Ado- 
nis, are plants, flowers, &c. in pots or cafes, fet on 
the outiide of windows, in balconies, &c. 
ADONIS, or FLOS ADONIS, BirdVeye, or 
Pheafant's^yc. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of five concave* 
cbtufe, coloured leaves which fall off-, the flower is com- 
pofed in fome fpecies of five petals* and in others of twelve 

or 
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• br fourteen. Jn the center there are many gemma collected 
in a beady which are attended by a great number of port 
ftamina, crowned by oblong inflexed fummits ; after the 
flower is paft, the germina become fo many naked feeds, 
clofely adhering to the pedicle, and forming an obtttfc fpike. 
This genus is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in the feven th 
iection of his thirteenth clafs, entitled Polyandria 
Polyginia, the flowers having many ftamina and many 

germina. 

The Species are, 
I. Adonis (Annua) fioribus octopetalis fructibus 
' fubcylindricis. Hort. Upfal. 156. The common Adonis, 
or Flos Adonis, with finall red flowers, 
1\ Adonis (AZftivalis) floribus pentapetalis fructibus 
o vat is. Annual Adonis with pale yellow flowers. Ado- 
nis Sylveltris flore luteo foliis longioribus. C. B. P. 

178. 

3. Adonis {Vernalis) flore dodecapetalo, fructu ovato. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 771. Perennial Adonis with yellow 
flowers, by fome titled fennel- leaved black Hellebore. Ado- 
nis Hellebori radice Buphthalmi flore. H. L. 
There is a variety of the firit fort, which hath been 
long cultivated in the gardens ; the Bowers of this 
are larger, and the leaves jhorter, than thofe of the 
•wild fort ; but, from many repeated trials of lowing 
dieir feeds fcparately, they appear to be only acci- 
dental variations arifing from culture, and therefore 
may be properly cfteemed as fuch. 
The fecond fort is undoubtedly a diftincl Jpecies. I 
have cultivated both theft forts above thirty years, and 
have never obferved rhc iccond to vary either in the 
jfliape of its leaves, colour, make of the flower, or 
growth of the plants, which are much taller than the 
flrft, the leaves thinner, fparingly let on the ftalks, 
and of a lighter colour. 

Both theft torts are annual, and if the feeds arc fown 
in autumn, the plants will come up the following 
fpring; but when die feeds are not ibwn till fpring, 
they rarely come up the fame year : fo that when the 
feeds are. perm it ted to fall on the ground, they gene- 
rally fucceed better than when fown by art. The lull 
fort grows naturally in Kent, particularly by the fide 
of the river Mcdway, between Rocheller and Maid- 
ftonc, where it is found in great plenty in the fields 
■which are fown with wheat ; but in the intermediate 
years when the fields are fown with fpring corn, there 
is rarely a plant of it to be found, which lhews the ne- 
ceffity of lowing the feeds in autumn, for thofe fields 
of fpring corn, if fufferecl to remain undisturbed alter 
the harveft, will abound with this plant the following 
year. For fome years paft, great quantities of the 
flowers of this plant have been brought to London, 
and fold in the ftrects by the name of Red Morocco. 
Both thefe annual forts flower in the beginning of June, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguft and September this 
muft be underftood of thole plants which ariie from 
feeds fown in autumn, or fuch as have fallen to the 
ground ; for when any plants conic up from the feeds 
ibwn in the fpring (which fometimes happen) they do 
not flower, till July or Auguft, and their feeds feldom 
ripen before October. 

Thefe plants will thrive ben: in a light foil, but may 
be fown in any fituation, fo that by lowing fome in a 
warm fituation, and others in the fhade, they may be 
continued longer in flower. The feeds ought to be 
fown where the plants are to remain to flower, for 
they do not bear tranfplanting, efpecially if they are 
not removed while the plants are very young: there- 
fore they fhould be fown in fmall patches in the bor- 
ders of the flower garden, and when the plants come 
up, they fhould he thinned, leaving three or four in 
each patch, which will make a better appearance than 
■where they grow fingle. 

The third fort hath a perennial root, and an annual 
ftalk. This grows naturally on the mountains of Bo- 
hemia, Pruflia, and other parts of Germany, where 
the root is often ufed as the true Black Hellebore, 
though from the defcriptions given by the ancients of 
that plant, this by no means will agree with them : 
this has been long cultivated in gardens. It produces 
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its flowers the latter end of March, or the beginning 
of April, according to the fonvardnefs of the feafon : 
the ftalks rife about a foot and a half high, and when 
the roots are large, and have flood unremovrtd for 
fome years, they will put out a great number of ftalks 
from each : theie are garnifhed with fine (lender leaves, 
which are placed in clutters at intervals. At the top 
of each ftalk, is produced one large yellow flower, 
compofed of an unequal number of petals, the center 
of which is occupied by a great number of germen, 
furrounded by many flam ina ; after the flowers drop, 
the germen become naked feeds, clofely adhering to 
the foot-ftalk, forming an obtufe fpike. Thefe ripen 
in Auguft, and fhould be fown foon after, otherwife 
they feidom fucceed. 

When, the plants come up, they muft be carefully 
kept clean from weeds, and, in very dry weather, if 
they are now and then refrefhed with water, it will 
promote their growth. They Ihould remain in the 
place where they are fown until the fecond year, for 
they make but flow progrefs while young. The belt 
time to tranf plant them is in autumn, when they ought 
to be planted where they are to remain, for if of ten 
removed, they will not produce many flowers, nor 
thole flowers be lb ftrong as on the plants which are 
unrcmoved. 

ADOXA. Lin. Gen. 450. Mofchatellina. Tourn. 
lull. Tuberous MofchateJ, or Hollow Root. This 
is raided in Linna i us : s eighth clafs, entitled Octan- 

dria Tetragynia, die liowcr having eight Jtamina and 
four flyles. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the fewer is bifid ana 1 permanent, upon 
which r efts the germen \ the flo wer is cf one leaf which is 

cut into four acute figments. The germen is Jit tin ted in 
the center, Juppcrting four ereSl ftyles, thefe are attended 
by eight flamina, crowned by roundijh fummits ; after the 
flo wer is paft, the germen becomes a round berry, refting 
on the empalement, which hath f ntr cells, each containing 
a Jingle comprcjfed feed. 
There 'is but one Species of this genus. 
Adoxa. Hort. CliiK 152. Bulbous Fumitory Hollow Root, 
or tuberous MofchateL Radix cava minima viridi flore 
of Gerard. 

This plant grows naturally in fhady woods in divers 
parts of England : I have frequently gathered it on 
the top of Hampftead among the bullies, near the 
wood ; it is a very low plant, feldom riling more than 
four or five inches high, the leaves refemble thofe of the 
bulbous Fumitory, the flower- ftalk arifes immediately 
from the root, upon the top of which is placed four 
orfive fmall flowers of an herbaceous white colour; 
thefe appear the beginning of April, and the berries 
ripen in May, loon after which the leaves decay. 
J. 'here is little beauty in this plant, but as fome perfons 
are fond of collecting the fevcral kinds ofjpants in 
their gardens, which are not commonly found, it is 
mentioned here. The roots may be transplanted any * 
time after the leaves are decayed, till v/inter ; thefe 
are tuberous *and fhaped fomewhat like a tooth. 
They muft be planted in the ihadc, under fhrubs *> 
for if thjey arc expofed to tiie open fun, they will not 
thrive. The leaves and flowers fmcll like Mulk, from 
whence it has been by fome called Mufk-Crowfoot. 
TEG I .LOPS, Wild Feftuc, a fort of grafs which grows 
naturally in many parts of Europe, fo is rarely culti- 
vated except in botanic gardens. 
JEGOPODi UM, Small Wild Angelica, orGoutwort - 9 
this plant grows naturally in feveral places near Lon- 
don, but the roots run (6 faft in a garden, as to ren- 
der it a troublefome weed. 
^SCHYNOMEN JE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 769. Baf- 
tard Senfitive plant. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fectionof 
Linnjeus's feventeenth clafs, entitled Diadelphia de- 
candria-, the flowers of this clals have ten ftamina, 
nine of which are united, and the other is feparate. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower conflfts of one leaf, cut 
into* two equal fegmenfs, the upper being "bifid* .and the 
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lower trifii \ the flower is of the butterfly kind, tie ft an- 
dard being large and Jbeart-jhaped j the two wings are 
oval-, ana Jborter than the ftandard \ the keel is moon- 
jhaped, and as long as the ftandard. In the bottom of the 
flower is fttuated an oblong hairy germen, fupporting an 
arched ftylc, attended by ten ftamina, nine of which coa- 
lefce, and the other' is feparated from them after the 
flower is paft, the germen becomes a long, plain, jointed 
pod, which feparates at the joints, in each of which is lodged 
one kidney-fhaped feed. 
The Species are, 

1. ^schynomine (AJpera) caule fcabro leguminum ar- 
ticulis medio fcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 713. Baftard 
Senfttive plant with a rough Jlalk, and a jointed pod. 
Mimofa non fpinofa major Zelanica. Breyn. Cent. 5 1 . 

2. .^EscHrNOMENE {Americana) caule herbaceo hifpido, 
foliolis acuminatis, leguminum articulis femicordatis, 
b'racteis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1061. Baftard Senft- 
tive plant with a flinging herbaceous ftalk, pointed leaves, 
and the joints of the pods heart-Jhaped. Hedyfarum caule 
hirfuto mimolle foliis alatis, pinnis acutis minimis gra- 
mineis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 

3. ^)schvnomene (Arborea) caule laevi arboreo legu- 
minum articulis femicordatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 
3 84.. Baftard Senfttive plant with a fmooth treelike ftalk, 
and fmooth jointed pods, Sefban caule fimplici glabro, 
foliis pinnatis gjabris. Monier. 

4. /Eschynomene (Sejhan) caule herbaceo lrevi, folio- 
lis obtufis, leguminibus cylindricis jequalibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1 061 . Baftard Senfttive plant with a fmooth 
ftalk, obtufe leaves y and equal cylindrical pods: Galcga 
Egyptiaca filiquis articulatis. C. B. P. 352. 

5. TEschynomene (Pumjla) caule herbaceo tevi, folio- 
lis acuminatis, leguminibus hinc ferratis medio fca- 
bris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1061. Baftard Senfttive plant, 
with a fmooth herbaceous ftalk, pointed leaves, and fcr- 
ratcd rough pods. Hedyfarum annuum minus Zeyla- 
nicum mimofa? foliis. Inft. R. H. 402. . 

6. iEscHYNOMENE (Grandiflora) caule arboreo, floribus 
maxiinis, leguminibus filiformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1060. Baftard Senfttive plant with a tree-like ftalk,* 
large flowers, and ftender pods. Galegse affinis mala- 
barica arborefcens, filiquis majoribus umbellatis. Raii 
Hift. 1734. 

The firft fort rifes to the height of four qr five feet, 
having a fingle herbaceous ltalk, which is in fome 
parts rough. The leaves come out on every fide to- 
ward the top, forming a fort of head •, thefe are 
compofed or a great number of fmall leaves (or pin- 
na:) which are fmooth, and of a glaucous colour. 
The flowers come out from between the leaves, two 
or three together upon long foot-ftalks; they are 
yellow, and ihaped like thole of Peafe. After the 
flower is paft, the germen becomes a flat jointed pod, 
about four inches long, which, when ripe, parts at 
the joints, and in each divifion is lodged a fingle kid- 
ney-ihaped feed. 

The fecond fort feldom rifes more than two feet high, 
but fends out three or four lateral branches thefe are 
clothed with narrow winged leaves, whole pinna: are 
placed alternate on the midrib. The flowers come 
out from the leaves upon branching foot-ftalks, five 
or fix together ; thefe are much lefs than thofe of the 
firft fort, and of a paler yellow colour. After the 
flowers are paft, the germen becomes a jointed pod, 
haying three or four fwelling divifions, in each of 
which is lodged a fingle kidney-lhaped feed. 
The third fort grows to the height of fix or feven feet, 
with a fingle ftem the leaves are fmooth, and come 
out towards the top of the ftalk, as in the firft fort 
they are compofed of many pinnae, placed alternate 
on the midrib. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, two or three together, being of 
a copper colour, and as large as thole of the firft fort. 
After the flowers are paft, the germen becomes a 
fmooth jointed pod, each divifion being half heart- 
Ihaped, and inclofing a fingle kidney-fhaped feed. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Egypt, and alfo 
on die coaft of Guinea, from whence I received the 
feeds. This hath woody items and branches, which 
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are garnifhed with fmooth leaves, compofed of many 
blunt pinna?, fet by oppofite pairs ; the flowers, which 
are fmall, and of a deep yellow colour, come out 
from the wings of the leaves in long fpikes, which 
hang downward. After the flower is paft, the germen 
becomes a taper-pointed fmooth pod, not jointed. 
The fifth fort riles about three feet high, with a fin- 
gle herbaceous ftalk, feldom putting out any fide 
branches. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves, fometimes fingle, and other times two or 
three upon each foot-ftalk ; thefe are fmall, and of a 
pale yellow colour. After the flower is paft, the ger- 
men becomes a long falcated pod, divided into eleven, 
or thirteen partitions, each containing a fingle kidney- 
fhaped feed. 

The fixth fort rifes fix or eight feet high, with a 
woody ftem, fending out branches towards the top, 
garnilhed with obtufe leaves ; the flowers are large, 
yellow, and fucceeded by large pods, including 
kidney-lhaped feeds. 

The firft, third, and fourth forts, will live through 
the winter in England, if placed in a warm ftove ; 
but as their ftalks are fucculent, they muft be kept 
dry in winter, otherwife they are very fubject to rot. 
They Ihould be plunged into the tan-bed, for when 
put into a dry ftove, the fibres of their roots foon 
grow dry, and their leaves hang and fade, which 
fhevvs their want of moifture ; but when they have 
water given them, it caufes the tender fibres of their 
roots to perifli, and the plants foon after decay. 
The fifth fort is annual, therefore the feeds fhould be 
fown early in March on a hot-bed, and the plants 
fhould ~be brought forward in the fpring, and after- 
wards placed in an airy glafs-cafe, or a ftove in fum- 
mer, for if they are expofed to the open air, the feeds 
rarely ripen in England. 

The fixth fort grows to a large fhrub in, hot countries, 
but is with difficulty preferved through the winter in 
this country. The plants are propagated by feeds, 
which muft be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, and 
the plants, when fit to remove, fhould be planted in 
ots, and brought forward on a hot-bed, then fhould 
e plunged into the bark-bed in the ftove, where, if 
they are tenderly treated, they will live through the 
winter, and flower the fummer following. 
Thefe are all propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown on a hot-bed early in the fpring, and when the 
plants have ftrength enough to be removed, they 
mould be put each into a feparatc fmall pot, filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a frefh hot-bed, to 
bring them forward ; and as they advance in their 
growth, they fhould be fhifted into large pots, but 
great care fhould be taken not to over-pot them, for 
if the pots are too large, the plants will not thrive. 
The firft, fecond, and fifth forts are annual, there- 
fore muft be brought forward early in the year, other- 
wife they will not perfect, their feeds ; but the third, 
fourth, and fixth forts may be preferved through the 
winter, and will flower early the following fummer,and 
their feeds will ripen in the autumn. The other forts 
ufually flower in July, and their feeds ripen in October. 
^SCULUS. Lin. Gen. 420. The Horfe Cheftnu t. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower conftfts of one leaf flight ly 
cut into five fegments. The flower is compofed of five 
roundifh petals, folded at their border, and waved ; thefe 
are narrow at their bafe, and are inferted in the empale- 
ment. In the center is placed a roundifh germen, having 
a fingle flyle, crowned with a pointed ftigma; at- 
tended by feven ftamina, which extend to the length of the 
petals, and are declining, crowned with upright fummits. 
When the flower is paft, the empalement becomes a thick, 
roundifh, echinated capfule, opining into three cells, in one 
or two of which are lodged globular feeds.' 
This genus of plants, is, by Dr. Linnaeus, ranged in 
his feventh elate, entitled Heptandria Monogynia, the 
flower having feven ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
i. j^sculus {Hippocaftanum) floribus heptandriis. Hort. 
Upfal. 92. The- common Horfe Cheftnu! . Hippocafta- 
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num vulgare. Tourn. Lift. Caftanea cquini. Cluf 
Hift. i . p. 7. 

JEscvlvs (Pavza) floribus octandris. Lin. Sp. 488. 
Scarlet Horfe Ckeftnut. Pavia.Boerh. Ind. Alt. 2. p. 260. 
The Horfe Cheftnut was brought from the northern 
parts of Afia about the year 1550, and was fent to 
. Vienna about the year 1588. . It was called Caftanea 
from die lhape of its fruit, and the title of Equini was 
added to it from its being a good food for horfes 
when ground. 

This tree was in much greater efteem formerly than 
at prefent, for fince it is become fo very common, few 
perfons regard it. What has occafioned its being fo 
ieldom planted, is the decay of the leaves early in 
fummer ; fo that where they are growing in gardens, 
their leaves frequently begin to fall in July, and occa- 
fion a litter from that time, until all the leaves 
are fallen ; but notwithstanding this inconvenience, 
the tree has great merit, for it affords a noble fhade 
in fummer; and during the time of its flowering, there 
is no tree has greater beauty, for the extremity of the 
branches are terminated by fine fpikes of flowers, fo 
that every part of the tree feems covered with them ; 
which are finely fpotted with a rofe colour, and thefe 
being intermixed with the green leaves make a noble 
appearance. 

The former method of planting thefe trees in avenues 
and ftrait lines, has alio been in fome meafure the 
occafion of their prefent difrcpute, becaufe in fucli 
plantations great part of their beauty is loft; for when 
their branches are ib far extended as to nearly meet, 
moft of the flowers which are produced are hid from 
fight, and as the trees grow larger, their branches 
will interfere with each other, and produce few flow- 
ers ; the leaves will alfo decay much fooner in clofe 
plantations, than on fingle trees : therefore the great 
beauty of them is, to ftand fingly at a diftance from 
all other trees, upon lawns of grafs in parks, where 
their fruit will be of great fervice to deer, who are 
very fond of them. Jn fuch fituations, when the trees 
are grown to a good fize, there is not a finer object 
than they will afford during their fcafon of flowering, 
which is in May, and when the weather is moderate, 
they will continue in beauty near a month. 
As this tree is quick in its growth, fo in a few years 
they will arrive to a fize large enough to afford a good 
ihade in fummer, as alio to produce plenty of flowers. 
I have known trees which were raifed from nuts, in 
twelve or fourteen years, large enough to fhade two 
or three chairs under the fpread of their branches, and 
have been covered with flowers in the feafon, fo that 
few trees make greater progrefs than thefe. But as 
their wood is of little value, tho trees fliould not be 
propagated in too great plenty : a few therefore of 
them placed at proper diftances in parks for ornament 
is as many as mould be preferved, the wood not being 
fit even for burning, nor any other ufe that I know or. 
Theie trees are propagated by lowing the nuts ; the 
beft time for doing this is early in the fpring ; but the 
nuts fhould be preferved in fand during the winter, 
otherwife they are apt to grow mouldy and rot. They 
may indeed be planted in autumn, but then they will 
be in danger of rotting if the winter fhould prove very 

. wet, as alfb of being removed or eaten by vermin. 
When the nuts fucceed, and have a proper foil, the 
plants will Ihoot near a foot the firft fummer fo that 
where they grow pretty clofe together, it will be pro- 
per to tranlplant them the following autumn, when 
they ought to be planted in rows at three feet diftance, 
and one foot afunder in the rows : in this nurfery they 
may remain two years, by which time they will be fit 
to plant where they are defigned to be continued; for 
the younger thefe trees are planted out, the larger 

. they will grow. But there are many who will object 
to their being planted out young in parks, becaufe 
they will require a fence to fecure them againft the 
cattle; which will alfo be neceflary, whatever fize 
they are when planted 5 and if large, they muft be 
"well ftaked to prevent their being duplaced by ftrong 
winds : which is another expencej and when we con- 



fider how much fafter a young tree will grow, than 
thofe which are removed at a greater age, there can 
be no excufe for planting large trees. 
This tree is not very nice in its culture, for it requires 
little care in the management, and will thrive in moft 
foils and fituations, but in a fandy loam they make 
the greateft progrefs ; and if the foil be inclining to 
moiiture, the leaves will continue in verdure much 
longer, than in very dry ground. 

When thefe trees, arc traniplanted, their roots fliould 
be preferved as entire as poflible, for they do not fuc- 
ceed well, when torn or cut ; nor fhould any of the 
branches be fliortened, for there is fcarce any tree, 
which will not bear amputation better than this j fo 
that when any branches arc by accident broken, they 
fhould be cut off clofe to the ftem, that the wound 
may heal over. 

.There is fomeihing very Angular in the growth of 
thefe trees, which is the whole fhoot being performed 
in lefs than three weeks, after the buds are opened ; 
in which time I have meafured lhoots a foot and a half 
long, with their leaves fully expanded : and -no fboner 
are the flowers fallen, than the buds for the fuccceding 
year are formed, which continue fwelling till autumn; 
at which time the folding covers are fpread over with 
a thick tenacious juice, which ferves as a pigment to 
defend the tender buds from the frofl and rain in 
winter ; but upon the firft return of warmth in the 
fpring, this melts and runs off, whereby the bud is at 
full liberty to extend. And what is remarkable in 
this pigment, it is never fo far hardened as to injure 
the tender buds, which are always formed at the ex- 
tremity of the former year's fhoot ; a plain direction 
not to fhorten them, for by lb doing, the future lhoots 
are entirely cut off. 

In Turkey the nuts of this tree are ground, and mixed 
with the provender for their horfes, efpecially thofe 
which are troubled with coughs, or are broken winded; 
in both which diforders, they are accounted very 
good. Deer are very fond of the fruit, and at the 
time of their ripening v/ill keep much about the trees, 
but efpecially in ftrong winds, when the nuts are 
blown down, which they carefully watch, and greedily 
devour as they fall. 

There are fome old trees now ftanding, which were 
planted fingle, at a great diftance from any other j 
thefe are grown to a very large fize, and their heads 
form a natural parabola, and when their flowers are 
in full beauty, there is not any tree yet known in 
Europe, which makes fo fine an appearance. I have 
meafured lbme of thefe trees, whofe branches have 
extended more than thirty feet in diameter, and their 
heads have been fo clofe, as to afford a perfect fhade 
in the hottcit fcafons. Thefe were planted in 1679, 
as appears by fome writings which are in the polfefiion 
of the perfons, who have now the property of the 
land where they grow : fo that although they are of 
quick growth, yet they are not of fhort duration. 
The Scarlet Horfe Cheftnut grows naturally in North 
America, v where it rifes to the height of twenty feet, 
but does not fpread its branches to any great extent, 
the flowers arc wholly red, which are much fmallcr 
than thofe of the common fort, they are tubulous, 
but want brims to expand, fo make but an indifferent 
appearance, when compared to the other : however 
for variety this fliould have a place in gardens. 
It may be propagated by the nuts, if they are pro- 
cured from the country where the trees naturally, 
grow ; for the feafons are feldom favourable enough 
to ripen them in England. The nuts fhould be fown 
in pots early in the fpring, and the pots plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed to forward their growth ; toward 
the end of May, the pot fliould be plunged into the 
ground in a fouth-eaft border, and in dry weather the 
plants fhould be duly watered, whereby they will ac- 
quire ftrength by the autumn •, when it will be very 
proper to fcreen the plants from early frofts which 
often ! pinch the top buds, and occafion their decay in 
the winter, for while the plants are young they are 
impatient of frofts, but when they have obtained 
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ftrength it feldom hurts them : the .fpring following 
the plants (hould be carefully feparated and planted 
a foot diftahce from each other in a fheltered fituation; 
and the following winter, if it proves cold, it will be 
proper to cover the plants with fome light covering 
to protect the in ai "ter the fecond winter they will re- 
quire no farther Iheltering. 

The common method now praclifcd by the nurfery- 
men, who propagate thefe trees for fale, is by graft- 
ing or budding them upon (locks of the Horfe Cheft- 
nut, but as the flocks greatly out- grow the buds or 
grafts, they have a bad appearance nor do the 
trees lad long, 

^THER [of a»G«v, Gr. to burn or flame ; fome of 
the antients having fnppofed it to be of the nature of 
fire.] It is ufually underftood to be a thin fubtile 
matter or medium, much finer and rarer than air it- 
felf, which commences from the limits of the at- 
moiphere, and poflefles the whole heavenly (pace. 
See Atmosphere and Air. 

AGAVE, JLin. Gen. 390. American Aloe. 
The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement, is funnel-fljaped, and of 
one leaf which is cut at the brim into fix equal figments; 
the oblong germen is fituated below the flower, upon which 
refts the fender ftyle, which is extended a ccnfiderable length 
beyondthc petals^ 'and is crowned by a three cornered ftigma. 
This is attended by fx erecl ftamina, of the fame length, 
crowned by narrow fummits \ after the flower is paft, the 
germen becomes an oblong three cornered feed veffel, having 
three cells, which are filled with flat feeds. 
Dr. Linnaeus has feparated the plants of this genus 
from the Aloe, to which they had been joined by for- 
mer botanills, becaufe the (lamina and flyle in thefe 
flowers are extended much longer than the corolla, 
and the corolla reft upon the germen, which in the 
Aloe are not fo. We may alfo mention another diffe- 
rence in the growth of the plants, by which they may 
be diftingui flied before they flower which is, all the 
plants of this gcnusdiave their center leaves clofely 
folding over each other, and embracing the flower 
Hem which is formed in the center; fo that thefe never 
flower until all the leaves are expanded, to give the 
Hem its liberty to advance, and when the flower is 
pall, the plants die. Whereas the flower-ftem of the 
Aloe, is produced on one fide of the heart or center 
of the plant, fo they flower annually, and the leaves 
are always more expanded, than thole of this genus. 
The Species are, 

t. Agave (Americana) foliis dentato-fpinofis fcapo ra- 
mofo. Gch Nov. 1102. The Great American Aloe, 
with a branching flalk. Aloe Americano muricata. | 
J. B. 

1. Aoave (Virginia) foliis dentato-fpinofis fcapo fun- j 
pliciflimo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 323. American Aloe with a 
ftmple ftalk. \ 

3. Agave. (Fcetida) foliis integcrrimis. Gen. Nov. Sp. j 
PI. 323. American Aloe with ft iff whole leaves. Aloe 
Americana viridi rigidiffimo & fcetido folio piet didta 
indigenis. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 35. 

4. Agave (Tuberofa) radice tuberosa foliis longiffimis 
marginibus fpinofis. American Aloc^ with a tuberous root J 
and very long leaves, with fpines on their edges. Aloe 
Americana radice tuberosa minor. Pluk. Aim. 19. 

5. Agave (Vivipara) foliis reflcxis, marginibus denta- 
tis. American Aloe with refiexed leaves, whofi edges are 
indented. This is by fome called the Childing Aloe, 
from its producing young plants after the flowers. 
Aloe Americana fobolifera. Herrn. H. Ludg. 16. I 

6. Agave (Karatto) foliis erectis la^te virentibus, mar- 
ginibus fufcis minime fcrratis. A?nerican Aloe with 
long deep green leaves, edged with brown, and very flightly 
flawed. This is called in America Karatto. 

7. Agave (Vera Cruz) foliis oblongis marginibus fpino- 
fifiimis nigricantibus. American Aloe with cblong leaves* 
whofe edges are clofely befit with black fpines* commonly 
called Broad-leaved Aloe from Vera Cruz. Aloe America- 
na ex Vera Cruce foliis latioribus Scglaucis. H.L. 

S. Agave (Rigida) foliis lineari-lanceolatis integcrrimis. 
rigidis aculeo terminates . Narrow-leaved Aloe from ' 
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Vera Cruz. Aloe Americana ex Vera Cruce foliis 
anguftioribus minus glaucis. Hort. Beam. 
The firft fort here mentioned, has been long pre- 
ferved in the Englifh gardens, where of late years 
there have been feveral of the plants in flower. The 
(terns of this when the plants are vigorous, generally 
rife upward of twenty feet high, and branch out on 
every fide, fo as to form a kind of pyramid, the (len- 
der (hoots being garnimed with green ilh yellow flow- 
ers, which (land erecl, and come out in thick, clufters 
at every joint. Thefe have fix long (lamina, crown- 
ed with yellow fummits, placed round the (tyle, which 
is alfo extended to the fame length as the (lamina. 
After the (lowers fall away, the germen, which is fi- 
tuated beneath the flower, becomes an oblong trian- 
gular velfel, divided into three cells, filled with com- 
prciTed feeds ; but thefe do not - come to maturity in 
England. 

When thefe plants flower, they make a fine appear- 
ance, and continue a long time in beauty, if they are 
protected from the cold in autumn, as there will be a 
fucceffion of new flowers produced, for near three 
months, in favourable feafons. It has been generally 
believed, that this plant doth not flower until it is a 
hundred years old •, but this is a great miftake, for the . 
time of its flowering depends on the growth of the 
plants ; fo that in hoc countries where they grow faft, 
and expand many leaves every feafon, they will flower 
in a few years, but in colder climates, where their 
growth is flowj it will be mucli longer before they 
Ihoot up their ftem. There is a variety of this fort 
_ with ftriped leaves, which is now pretty common in 
the Engl ilh gardens. 

The plants of the fecond fort are fo like thole of the 
firft, as not to be diftinguilhed fron\ them, but by 
good judges. The principal difference is, the leaves 
of this are narrower toward their extremity, and of a 
paler colour : the (lems of this fort do not rife fo high 
as the firft, nor do they branch in the fame manner, 
but the flowers are collected into a clofe head at the 
top, they are however of the fame fhape and colour. 
There has been three or four plants of this fort, which 
' have lately flowered in England, one of which was in 
the Chelfea garden a few years pad. This fore feldom 
puts out fo many offsets as the common Aloe* 
The feventh fort greatly refembles thefe, fo that many 
pciibns have fuppofed it to be the fame 9 but the 
leaves of this are much thinner, the indentures on 
their edges' abundantly clofer, and not fo deep, as in 
cither of the former ; the (pines too are blacker. 
Plow this differs from the others in flower I know not, 
having fecn none of their flowers produced inEngland. 
Thele three lbrts arc hardy. I have known plants of 
the firft fort live in the open air tor fome years in mild 
feafons, but in fevere winters they are always killed, 
if not (heltercd, They are propagated by offsets, 
which the firft fort fends out in plenty, but the third 
feldom puts out any , fo thefe may be increafed by 
taking off fome of the larger roots, at the time when 
the plants arc lhifted, planting them in pots filled 
with light fandy earth, which will (hoot out and be- 
come good plants, as I have experienced. The fe- 
cond fort generally puts out fuckers enough for pro- 
pagation, though not in fo great plenty as the firft. 
All thefe (hould be planted in pots filled with light 
fandy earth, and houfed in winter with oranges, myr- 
tles, &c. and during that feafon, (hould have but lit- 
tle wet. In the fummer they muft be placed abroad 
in the open air, where they may remain till toward 
the end of Odtobcr, when they (hould be houfed 
again. The (eventh fort being a little tenderer than the 
other two, (hould be put into the grecn-houfe before 
them, and may (lay there a little longer in the lpring- 
The third fort hath long narrow (liff leaves, of a pale 
green colour, not indented on their edges, but fre- 
quently a little waved ; the fide leaves lpread open, 
but thofe in the center fold clofely over each other, 
and Aridity furround the bud. The plants of this fort 
rarely grow more than three feet high, but the flower- 
Hern riles near twenty, and branches out much like 

that 
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tliat of the firft, but more horizontally ; the flowers 
are of the fame fhape, but fmaller, and of a greener 
colour. After the flowers are pall, inftead of feed- 
vefiels, young plants fucceed to every flower, fo that 
all the branches are clofely befet with them. There 
was a plant of this kind which flowered in the Chelfea 
garden 1755, the ftem of which begun to lhoot the 
beginning of October, and by the end of that month 
was upwards of ten feet high, by the end of Novem- 
ber it was near twenty, and the lower lateral branches 
• were upward of four feet long, the others decreafing 
gradually, fo as to form a regular pyramid. . In De- 
cember the ftalks were clofely garnif hed with flowers, 
and in the fpring, when the flowers dropped off, they 
were fucceeded by young plants, whicli as they fell 
off and dropped into the pots which ftood near, put 
out roots and become good plants. This fort never 
produces offsets from the root, fo that it cannot be in- 
created but when it flowers, at which time there will 
be plenty enough. The old plant prefently after 
dies. 

The fourth fort hath leaves fomewhat like the third 
in fhape and colour, but they are indented on their 
edges, and each indenture terminates in a fpine ; the 
root of this fort is thick, and fwells juft above the fur- 
face of the ground, • in other refpects it agrees with 
the former. This fort hath not flowered in England, 
therefore I cannot tell how it differs in its flowers from 
the other. I have raifed this from feeds which were 
lent me from America, but the plants never put out 
fuckers from the roots, fo that it can only be propa- 
gated by feeds.- Dr. Linnaeus fuppofes it to be the 
lame witli the third fpecies, but whoever fees the plants 
will not doubt of their being different. 
The fifth fort never grows to a large fize ; the leaves 
of it are feldom more than a foot and a half long, and 
about two inches and a half broad at dieir bafe 5 thcfe 
end in a deader fpine, being (lightly indented on their 
edges ; they are alfo reflexed backward toward their 
extremity, and are of a dark green colour. The 
flower-fjtem rifes about twelve feet high, and branches 
out toward the top in the fame manner as the third 
fort ; the flowers are nearly of the fame fize and co- 
lour as thofe of the diird, and after they fall off, are 
fucceeded by young plants in the fame manner. A 
plant of this kind flowered in the garden at Chelfea, 
' in December r 754. This never produces any fuckers 
from the root, fo cannot be increafed until it flowers. 
The leaves of the fixth fort arc from two feet and a 
half to three feet long, and about three inches broad, 
being of a dark green colour, ending in a black fpine ; 
the borders of the leaves are of a brownifh red colour, 
and flightly ferrated. Thefe ftand more erect than in 
the other fpecies ; but as this fort hath not flowered 
in England, fo I cannot fay how it differs from the 
other. The plants of it were fent me from St. Chrif- 
topher's, by the title of Koratto, wliich I fuppofe is 
given indifferently to other fpecies of this genus for 
I have frequently heard the inhabitants of America 
call the common great Aloe by the fame name. 
The eighth fort hath long, narrow, ftifF leaves, whicli 
are entire, and are terminated by a ftifF black fpine. 
Thefe leaves are feldom more than two feet long, and 
little more than an inch broad, being of a glaucous 
colour. The fide leaves ftand almoft horizontally, 
but the center leaves are folded over each other, and 
inclofe the flower-bud. This fort never puts out 
fuckers from the root, nor have I feen any plants of 
this kind in flower, although there are many of them 
in the Englifh gardens, fbme of which are of a con- 
fiderable age. ■ 

The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and eighth ibrts, are 
much tenderer than the others, fo cannot be preferved 
through the winter in England, unlefs they are placed 
in a warm ftove j nor will they thrive if fet abroad in 
fummer, therefore they fhould conftantly remain in 
the ftove, . obferving to let them enjoy a great fhare of 
free air in warm weather. They require a light fandy 
earth, and fhould have little wet in winter; but in 
warm weather, may be gendy watered twice: a week, 
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' which is as often as is neceflary ; for if they have much 
water given them, it rots their roots, and then their 
leaves will decay and infedts infeft them . They fhould 
be fhifted every fumrher into frefh earth, but muft: 
not be put into large pots, for unlefs their roots are 
confined j the plants .will not thrive. 
AGERATUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 842. Baftard 
Hemp Agrimony. 

The Characters are, 

- The flowers are included in one common oblong empale- 
went) which is compofed of many fcales. Thefe are tini- 

• form, tubulous, and hermaphrodite, and little longer than 
the empalement, each being cut at their margin into five 
fegments, Kvhicb fpread open, Thefe have Jive /lender /la- 
mina, crowned with cylindrical fummits : in the center of 
the flower is fituated an oblong germ en ; fupporting a /len- 
der ftyle, crowned by two fine ftigmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oblong angular feed, crowned with its 
proper little cup, cut into five narrow fegments, which 
fpread open. The receptacle of the feed is finally naked, 
and convex. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus -ranged in 
his feventeenth clafs, entitled Syngcnefia polygamia x- 
qualis, the flowers having their ftamina joined together 
in a cylinder, and there being male, female, and her- 
maphrodite florets included in the fame common em- 
palement. 

The Species are, 

1. Ageratum (Conyzoides) foliis ovatis caulepilofo. Lin.' 
Sp. Plant. 839. Baftard Hemp Agrimony, with oval' 
leaves and a hairy ftalk. Eupatorium humile Africa- 
num fonecionis facie folio lamii. Herm. Pars 161. 

2. Ageratum. {Houftonianuni) foliis oppofitis petiolatis 
crenatis, caule hirfuto: Baftard Hemp Agrimony, with 
leaves having long ftoot-ftalks placed oppoftte, whofe edges 
are bluntly indented, and a hairy /talk. Eupatorium 
herbaceum melifla; folio villofum flore cceruleo. 
Houft. MSS. , 

3. Ageratum (Altiffimum) foliis ovato cordatis rugofis 
floralibus alternis, caule glabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 839. 
Baftard Hemp Agrimony, with roughs oval, heart-Jhaped 
haves, flower branches grozving alternate* and a fmooth 
JlalL Eupatorium urtica; foliis Canadenfe flore albo. 
H.L. 

The two firft: are annual plants. The feeds of thefe 
imift be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring j and when 
the plants are come up and are ftrong enough to re- 
move, they fhould be tranfplanted into another mo- 
derate hot-bed, obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken root, after which time they muft 
have a good fhare of air in warm weather. In June 
they fliould be inured to bear the open air, toward 
the middle of which month, they may be tranfplanted 
into the full ground, where they will begin to flower 
in July, and continue flowering till the frofts in au- 
tumn deftroy them. The feeds ripen in September 
and October, and when any of them fcatter upon the 
ground, and the fame earth happens to be put on a 
hot-bed the following fpring, the plants will come up 
in great plenty, as they frequently do in the open air j 
but thefe plants will be too late to produce good feeds, 
unlefs the fummer proves warm; The firft fore grows 
naturally in Africa, and alfo in the iflands of Ameri- 
ca ; for in tubs of earth which I received with plants 
from Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, I have had 
plenty of the plants arife, from feeds which were fcat- 
tered on the ground. The fecond fort was found 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun, who' fent the feeds to Europe, 
which have fo well fucceeded in many gardens, as 'to 
become a weed in the hot- beds. There is a variety 
of this with white flowers, which arifes from die fame 
'feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in North America, but 
has been many years an inhabitant of the Englifh gar- 
dens. This hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk ; 
theftalks will grow five or fix feet high, and toward their 
tops put. out fide branches : the* leaves are fhaped -like 
a heart. At the ends of the fhoots the flowers are pro- 
duced in large tufts, which are of a pure white j and 

E • thefe 
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. tKde appearing in OSober, at a feafon when there is a 
fcarcity of other flowers, renders it more valuable. 
This fort is propagated by feeds, as ahl* by parting 
of the roots die latter method is commonly practifed 
in England, becavife there are few autumns fo favour- 
able as to ripen the feeds : but the feeds are frequent- 
ly brought rrom North America, where this plant is 
very common for being light, they are eafily wafted 
about to a great ditlancc, where they come to matu- 
rity fo that where there are' any plants growing, all 
the adjoining land is filled with the feeds of them. 
The beft time for planting and tranfplanting the roots 
of this plant, is in autumn, foon atter their (talks de- 
cay, that they may have good root before the drying 
winds come on, otherwife they will not flower ftrong, 
or make a good increafe. The roots mould be allowed 
three feet room every way, for as they fpread and in- 
creafe very much, fo when they are cramped for 
room, the plants ftarve, and in dry feafon s their leaves 
will hang. They delight in a rich moiftfoil and open 
fituation,wherethey will produce many (talks fromeach 
root, which will grow ib large as to form a considerable 
brufli. This plant will bear die fevereft cold in winter. 

AG ER AT U M, or MAUDLIN. See Achillea. 

AGERATUM PURPUREUM. Sec Erinus. 

AGNUS CASTUS. See Vitex. 

AGRIFOLIUM. See Ilex. 

A G R I M O N I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 534. Agrimony. 
The Characters are, 
The cmpalemcnt of the flower is of one leaf which is cut 
into jive at ttte fegmcnts, and refts on the germcn. "The 
flower has Jive petals* which are plain ami indented at their 
extremity ; but are narrow at their bafe, where they are 
infer ted in the cmpalemcnt. . In the center arifes a double 
fly It* refting on the germen, which is attended by twelve 
jlender ftamina, which are crowned with double comprejjed 
fummits. After the jlozver is paft, the gcrmen becomes two 
roundi/h feeds faflencd to the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged bv Dr. Linnaeus in 
the fecond feftion of his eleventh clafs, entitled Do- 
decandria digynia, the flowers having twelve ftamina 
and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1 . Acrimonia [Eupatcria) foliis caulinis pinnatis impari 
petiolato, fruclibus hifpidis. Hort. Cliff. The common 
Agrimony. Agrimonia officinarum. Tourn. 

2. Agrimonia {Minor) foliis caulinis pinnatis, foliolis 
obtufis dentatis. 'The white Agrimojry. Agrimonia 
minor flore albo. Hort. Cath. 

3. Agrimonia (Odorata) aluflima, foliis caulinis pin- 
natis foliolis oblongis acutis ferratis. The fweet-fcented 
Agrimony. Agrimonia odorata. Camer. 

4. Ac r 1 mom 1 a {llepens) foliis caulinis pinnatis, impari 
feflili, fructibus. hifpidis. Lin. Sp. 643. Eaflcrn Agri- 
mony with pinnated leaves and a thick creeping root. A- 
grimonia orientalis humilis radice craflifTima repente 
tructu in fpicam brevem & denfam congclto. Tourn. 
Cor, 

5. Agrimonia (Agrimonoides) foliis caulinis ternatis fruc- 
' tibus glabris. Hort. Cliff. 179. Three leaved Agrimony 

with fmooth fruit. Agrimonoides Col. Echpr. 
The firft fort grows naturally in fevcral parts of Eng- 
land, by the fides of hedges, and in woods. This 
is the. fort which is commonly ufed in medicine, and 
is brought to the markets by thofe who gather herbs 
in the fields. 

The fecond fort is the fmalleft of all the fpecies ; the 
leaves of this have not fo.many pinnae as the common 
fort, and the pinnae are rounder, and the indentures 
. on their edges blunter. The fpike of flowers is flen- 
der, and the flowers fmailer, and of a dirty white co- 
lour. This fort grows naturally' in Italy, from whence 
I received the feeds, and have conftantly found r that 
the feeds of this when fown never vary. 
The third fort grows near four feet high ; the leaves of 
this have more pinnae than either of the former, which 
are longer and narrower, ending in acute points ; the 
ferratures of the leaves are (harper than any of the 
other, and when handled emit an agreeable odour. 
. The Jeaves of this fort make an agreeable cooling tea, 
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which is a very good beverage for perfohs in a fever, 
in which diibrder I have known it often jprefcribed by 
good phyficians. 

The fourth .fort is of humble growth, feldom rifing 
above two feet high ; the pinnaj of its leaves are 
longer and narrower than either of the former, and 
the fpikes of flowers very lhort and thick. The roots 
of this are very thick, and fpread widely under ground, 
by which it multiplies f after than either of the other ; 
the feeds are alfo much larger and rougher than thofe 
of the common fort. This was fent by Dr. Tourne- 
fort to the royal garden at Paris, and from thence the 
other botanic gardens have been fupplied with them. 
The fifth fort greatly refembles the other in the fhape 
of its pinnae (or fmailer leaves) but there are but three 
upon each foot-ftalk ; the flower of this hath a double 
empalement, the " outer one being fringed. There 
are but feven or eight ftamina in each flower, and the 
feeds are fmooth, for which reafon Fabius Columna, 
and other writers on botany, have feparated it from 
the Agrimony, making it a diftinc"c genus. 
All thefe forts are hardy perennial plants, which will 
thrive in aim oft any foil or fituation, and require no 
other care but to keep them clear from weeds. They 
may be propagated by parting of their roots, which 
mould be done in autumn, when their leaves begin 
to decay, that the plants may be well eftablirtied be- 
fore the lpring. They fhould not be planted nearer 
than two feet, that their roots may have room to 
fpread. They may alfo be propagated by feeds, which 
ihould be lbwn in autumn, for if they are kept out of 
the ground till lpring, they feldom come up the fame 
feafon. 

AGROSTEMMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 5 1 6. Wild 
Lychnis or Campion. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent* of one leaf 
which is tubulcus, thick, and cut into jive narrow feg- 
mcnts at the edge ; the flower is compofed of five petals, 
which are the length of the tube, but fpread open at the 
top. In the center is fituated an oval germen fupporting 
jive ftyles, which are flender, eretl, and crowned with 
ftmple ftigma. Thefe are attended by ten ftamina, five of 
which are inferted in the_ bafe of the petals, and the others 
fland alternately between : after the flower is paft, the ger- 
men becomes an oval oblong capfule, having one cell open- 
ing into five diviftons, which is filled with angular feeds \ 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
the fifth fecYion of his tenth clafs, entitled Decandria ' 
pentagynia, the flowers of this divifion having ten fta- 
mina and five ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Agr.ost.emm a (Githago) hirfuta calycibus corollam 
icquantibus petalis integris nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 435. 
Hairy wild Lychnis, whofe empalement is equal with the 
corolla, and the petals entire and naked, _ commonly called 
Corn Campion. Lychnis fegetum major. C. B. P. 

2. Acrostemma (Cclirofa) glabra foliis lincari-lanceola- 
tis petalis cmarginatis coronatis. Hort. Upfal. 115. 
Smooth wild Campion with narrow fpcar-fhaped leaves, 
and the petals of the flowers indented at their brim* Lych- 

. nis foliis glabris calyce duriore. Bocc. Sic. 27. 

3. Acrostemma (Coronaria) tomentofa foliis ovato-lan- 
ceolaris, petalis integris coronatis. Hort. Upfal. 115. 
The Jingle Rofe Campion. Lychnis coronaria Diofcori- 
dis fativa. C. B. P. 263. 

4. Acrostemma (Flos Jovis) tomentofa petalis emargi- 
natis: Lin. Sp. Plant. 436. Umbelliferous Mountain Cam- 
pion. Lychnis urnbelhfera montana Helvetica. Zan. 

Hift. 128. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the corn fields in moft 
parts of England, fo is feldom admitted into gardens. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily, and being 
a plant of little beauty, is only preferved in botanic 
gardens for the fake of variety. 
The angle Rofe Campion has been long an inhabitant 
of the Englifh gardens, where, by its feed having 
fcattered r it is become a kind of weed: There are 
three varieties of this plant, one with <kep red, another 
with fiefh-colourcd, and a third- with white flowers, 
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but thefe > are of fmall efteem ; for the double Role 
Campion being a fine flower, has turned the others 
out of moft fine gardens. The fingle forts propagate 
faft enough by the feeds, where they are permitted to 
fcatter, for the plants come up better from felf-fown 
feeds, than when they are fown by hand, efpecially if 
they are not fown in autumn. 

The fort with double flowers, which is a variety of 
the former, never produces any feeds, fo is only pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots ; the bell time for this 
is in autumn, after their flowers are paft ; in doing of 
this, every head which can be flipped off with roots 
ihould be parted. Thefe fiiould be planted in a bor- 
der of frefh. undunged earth, at the diftance of fix 
inches one from the other, obferving to water them 
gently until they have taken root after which diey 
will require no more, for much wet is very injurious 
to them, as is alfo dung. In this border they may re- 
main till fpring, when theyfhould to be planted into the 
borders of the flower-garden, where they will be very 
ornamental during the time of their flowering, which 
is July and Augult. 

The fifth fort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
mountains this is a low plant, with woolly leaves ; 
die flower-ftem rifes near a foot high ; the flowers 
grow in umbels on the top of the ftalk, which are of 
a bright red colour. It flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in September. It muft have a lhady fituation, 
and will thrive beft in a moift foil. 
AIR \J8t % Lot, 'ASp, of cct\ f «V, becaufe it always 
flows •, or as others, of to breathe.] By air is 
meant all that fluid expanded mafs of matter which 
furrounds our earth, in which we live and walk, and 
which we are continually receiving and calling out 
again by relpi ration. 

The fubftance whereof air confifts, may be reduced 
to two kinds, viz. 

1. The matter of light or fire, which is continually 
flowing into it from the heavenly bodies. 

2. Thole numberlefs particles, which is in form ei- 
ther of vapours, or dry exhalations, are raifed from 
the earth', water, minerals, vegetables, animals, &c. 
either by the folar, fubterraneous, or culinary fire. 
Elementary air, or air properly fo called, is a certain 
fubtile, -homogeneous, elaitic matter, the bafis or fun- 
damental ingredient of the atmofpherical air, and that 
which gives it the denomination. 

Air therefore may be confidercd in two refpects ; ci- 
ther as it is an univerfal aflemblage, or chaos, of all 
kinds of bodies ; or as it is a body endued with its 
own proper qualities. 

1. That there is fire contained in all air is demonflra- r 
ble, in that it is evident, that there is fire exifting in 
all bodies, and to this fire it is that air fcems to owe 
all its fluidity ; and were the air totally divefted of 
that fire, it is more than probable that it would coa- 
lefce into a folid body; for it is found by many expe- 
riments, that the air condenfes and contracts itfelr fo 
much the more, the lefs degree of warmth it has ; 
and, on the contrary, expands Itfelf the more, accord- 
ing as the heat is greater. 

2. In refpect of exhalations, air may be faid to be a ge- 
neral collection of all kinds of bodies ; for there are no 
bodies but what /ire will render volatile, and difperfe 
into air ; even falts, fulphurs, and ftones, nay and 
gold itfelf, though the heavieft and moft fixed of all 
Bodies, are convertible into vapours by a large burn- 
ing-glais, and are carried on high. 

Thole floating panicles, thus raifed from terreftrial 
bodies, are moved and agitated by the fiery particles 
divers ways, and are dinufed through the whole at- 
, mofphere. 

Of the matters thus raifed in the atmofphere, thole 
- which come from fluid bodies, are properly called va- 
pours, and thofe from folid or dry ones, exhalations. 
The caufe of this volatility and afcent is the fire, 

without which all things would fill immediately down 
towards the center of the earth, and remain in i eternal 

' reft; 

Thus, if the«r be full of vaponrs, ancVtne cold fuv 
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ceeds, thefe vapours before difperfed are congregated 
and condenfed into clouds, and thus fall back again 
into the form of water, rain, fnow, or hail. 
From the time of the entrance of the fpring till au- 
tumn, the evaporation is conflant ; but then it begins 
to fail, and in the winter ceafes, to lay up frelh mat- 
ter for the coming feafon. 

And thus it is that frofty winters, by congealing the 
waters, and by covering the earth with a cruft, and 
thus imprifomng the exhalations, make a fruitful 
fummer. 

And this feems to be the reafon why in fbme coun- 
tries, where the winter is fevcrer than ordinary, ' the 
fpring is more than ordinary fruitful ; for in fuch 
places the exhalations being pent up a long time, are 
difcharged in the greater quantity, when the fun makes 
them a pafiage ; whereas, under a feebler cold, the 
flux would have been continual, and confequently no 
great ftock referved for the next occafion. 
This vaporous matter then being at length received 
into the atmofphere, is returned again in the form of 
rain, a forerunner of a chearful crop. 
As the fun retires, the cold fucceeds, and thus the 
diverfity of the feafons of the year depends on a change 
in the face of the cruft of the earth, the prcfence of 
the air, and the courfe of the fun. 
And hence wc conceive the nature of meteors, which 
are all either collections of fuch vapours and exhala- 
tions, or difperfions thereof. 

The fubtilcr oils arc always rifing into the air. Now 
two clouds, partly formed of fuch oils, happening to 
meet and mix, by the attrition, the oil frequently takes 
fire, and hence proceed thunder, lightnings, and 
other phenomena, which may be farther promoted 
by the diipofition of the clouds to favour the exci- 
tation. 

And hence arife great and fudden alterations in the 
air, infomuch that it mail be now intenfely hot, and 
raife the fpirits perhaps to eighty-eight degrees in a 
thermometer *, and yet, after a clap of thunder with 
a fhower, it fhall fall again in a few minutes no lefs 
than twenty or thirty degrees. 

It is therefore impoflible to pronounce what the de- 
gree of heat will be in any given place at any time, 
even though we know ever fo well the places and po- 
fition of the fun and planets with refpect to us, fince 
it depends fo much upon other variable things, no 
ways capable of being afcertained. 
The lower the place, the clofer, denfer, and heavier 
is the air, till at length you arrive at a depth where 
the fire goes out ; fo that miners, who go deep, to 
remedy this inconvenience, are forced to have rc- 
courfe to an artificial wind, raifed by the fall of wa- 
ters, to do the office of the other air. 
Now, confidering the air as fuch a chaos, or aflem- 
blage of all kinds of bodies, and a chaos fo extremely 
liable to change, it muft: needs have a great influ- 
ence on vegetable bodies. 

3. Air confidercd in itfelf, or that properly called air. 
Befides the fire and exhalations contained in the cir- 
cumambient atmofphere, there is a third matter, 
which is what we properly mean by air. 
To define the nature of it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, inafmuch as its intimate affections are unknown 
to us all we know is, . . 

1. That air is naturally an homogeneous fimilar 
body. ; * 

2. That it is fluid. 

3. That it is heavy. 

4. That it is elaftic. 

5. That it rarefies by fire, and contracts by cold. 

6. That it is compreffible by a weight laid thereon, 
and rifes, and . reftores itfelf upon a removal of the 
fame: all which circumftances fliould incline.it to 
coalefcc into a folid, if fire were wanting. 

1 . Air is divided into real and permanent, and ap- 
parent or tranficnt. 

Real air is not reducible by any compreffion or con- 
denfation, or the like, into any fubftance befides air. 
Tranfient air is the contrary of the former, and bv 
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cold, &c. may be condenfed into original water,* the 
difference between permanent and tranfient air, 
amounts to the fame as that between vapour and exha- 
lation i the one, e. g. being dry, and the other moift. 
Hence, as Sir Ifaac Newton fays, it is, that as the 
particles of permanent air are grofTer, and arile from 
denier bodies, than thofe of tranfient air or vapour, 
true air is more ponderous than vapour, and a moift 
atmofphere lighter than a dry one. 
But this real air no where confifts in its purity, but 
that air which concerns us, and the properties and ef- 
fects of which are chiefly to be confidered, is that 
which has been before treated on and defcribed, which 
Mr. Boyle acknowledges to be the moft heterogene- 
ous body in the univerie ; and Dr. Boerliaave mews 
it to be an univerfai chaos and colluvies of all the 
kinds of created bodies in the univerie, and in which 
may be found whatever fire can volatize. 

2. That the air is fluid, appears from the eafy paf- 
fage it affords to bodies through it ; as in the propa- 
gation of founds, fmells, and other effluvia ; for thefe 
things /hew it a body that gives way to any force im- 
prefled, and in yielding are eafily moved among them- 
felves, which are the properties of a fluid ; lb that 
fcarce any body will call in queftion, whether air be 
a fluid, and thence being always in motion, and al- 
ways moving other bodies, for no furface of any li- 
quor that is contiguous to the air, can be at reft. 

3. As to the gravity or heavinefs of the air, that is 
iikewife eafily proved ; for that- the air is heavy, fol- 
lows from its being a body, weight being an efiential 
property of matter. 

Senfe and experiment fufHcicntly prove this : for, if 
a pcrfon lay his hand upon an open vefTei placed on 
an air-pump, and the air be exhaufted, he will fenfi- 
bly feci the load of the incumbent atmofphere to in- 
creafe, and prefs upon the upper part of his hand, as 
the air is exhaufting. 

In like manner, a hollow fphcre of live or fix inches 
diameter, divided into two fegments exactly fitting 
each other, after the air is exhaufted out of them, are 
prefled together with a force equal to a hundred 
pounds weight, and require the ftrength of two ftrong 
perfons to pull them afundcr •, which, as foon as ever 
the air is let into them again, will fall afunder by the 
mere weight of the under hemiipherc. 
Mr. Boyle found that a lamb's bladder, containing 
about two thirds of a pint, and blown up, and well 
dried, loft about a grain and one eighdi, when it was 
pricked, and the air let out. 

Mr. Gravefande found, that the air in a glafs ball of 
about two hundred and eighty- three inches capacity, 
weighed a hundred grains j and according to Burcher 
de Voider, a cubic foot of air is in weight one ounce, 
and twenty-leven grains. 

Mr. Boyle has computed, that the weight of any 
quantity of air, near the furface of the earth, is to 
water as 1 to 1000 ; and Dr. Halley, as 1 to 800 5 
and Mr. Hawkfbee, as 1 to 885 ; and the gravity or' 
the fame quantity of air to the fame quantity of mer- 
cury, as 1 to 10800. 

Air therefore may be confidered as an univerfai oper- 
culum, or cover, which by its weight keeps all tcr- 
reftrial bodies down, and hinders them from flying off. 

4. The air is elaftic. Elafticity is a quality whereby 
a body yields to any external imprefiions by contract- 
ing itfelf into lefs compafs ; and upon removing or 
diminilhing the impreflive power, returns to its for- 
mer fpace or figure. And by this quality, the air is 
diftinguilhed from all other bodies in the atmolphere; 
neither fire nor exhalations appearing to be elaftic, at 
leaft in any notable degree. 

That there is fuch a quality in the air, is evident from 
innumerable experiments ; and this property is inie- 
parable from it. A bladder full blown being fqueezed 
in the hand, the included air may be lenfibly per- 
ceived to refill the touch Co that upon ceafing to com- 
prefs it, the cavities or imprefiions, which were made 
in its furface, are immediately expanded again, and 
filled up. 
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Alfo. thin glafs bubbles, or bladders full of air, and 
exactly clofed, and put into the receiver of an air- 
pump, the air being exhaufted out of the receiver, 
the glafs bubbles fly in pieces by the force of the air 
included in them. 

From thefe experiments, and many others, it appears, 
that the air we breathe near die furface of the earth 
is comprefied. by its own weight into at leaft 1679 
parts of the fpace it would poflefs in vacuo; and if the 
fame air be condenfed by art, the fpace it will occupy, 
when moft dilated, will be as 505000 to 1, to that 
which it pofiefies when condenfed ; and Dr. Wallis 
fuggefts, that we are far from knowing the utmoft it 
is capable of. 

Nor does this power appear capable by any means to 
be deftroyed of diminifhed ; for Mr. Boyle made ie- 
veral experiments to difcover how long air, brought 
to the greateft degree of expanfion he could reduce it 
to in his air-pump, would retain its fpring, and could 
never obferve any fenfible diminution although the 
air was clogged fome months with a weight that one 
would admire how it Ihould fupport one moment. 
It is, indeed, a wonderful property in air, that it 
fhould be capable of being contracted and extended 
infinitely ; but, as hath been faid, it docs not appear, 
by all the experiments yet tried, that there are any 
limits of its coinpi-ellion or expanfion ; but ftill by the 
addition of a new weight, it will contract farther; and 
by taking the weight away, will expand farther. 

5. Air rarefies by fire, and contracts by cold. 

The colder the air is, the lefs fpace it takes up ; and, 
on the contrary, the warmer the air is, it poflefles the 
larger,. fpace •, and fb cooling and compreftion have the 
fame effects upon air ; and fo cold and comprefiion 
keep pace with one another. 

The fame holds of warming and diminiftiing of 
weight, or heat and expanfion, which go hand in 
hand. 

And to the fame elaftic power before-mentioned, and 
its being expanded by heat, it is owing, that air in- 
clofed in glafs vefiels, at a time when it is much con- 
denfed, when it afterwards comes to expand by a far- 
ther degree of heat, frequently burfts the bottles. 

6. Air iscomprefiiblebyaweightlaid thereon, and rifes 
and reftores itfelf upon a removal of the fame. This 
property has been fufficiently fhewn by what has been 
laid before, and efpecially under the head of elafticity; 
wherefore, having confidered the properties of air, I 
fhall take notice of fome of its operations and effects 
as to the bulinefs of vegetation. 

Air, by being heavy and fluid, invefts the whole earth, 
and prefles all the bodies thereon with a great force, 
equal to what they would fuftain from the prefilire of 
a column of 29 inches depth of mercury, or 32 fee.t 
of water ; ' and conftringes and binds them down with 
a force amounting, according to the computation of 
Mr. Pafchal, to 2232 pounds weight upon every 
fquare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon every 
fquare inch. Hence it prevents, e. . g. the arterial 
vefiels of plants and animals from being too much 
diftended by the impetus of the circulating juices, or 
by the elaftic force of the air fo plentifully lodged in 
the blood of one, and the fap of the other. For, 
The air prefles equally every way, as is confirmed in 
what we obferve of fort bodies fuftaining this preflure 
without any change of figure, and brittle bodies with- 
out their breaking. 

Air is a principal caufe of the vegetation of plants, an' 
inftance of which we ha ve from Mr. Ray, in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfa&ions of Lettuce-feed, that was 
Ibwn in the glafs-receiver of the air-pump, which was 
exhaufted and cleared from all air, which grew not 
at all in eight days time ; whereas fome of the fame 
feed that was fown at the fame time in the open air, 
was rifen to the heighc of an inch and a halt in that 
time ; but the air being let into the empty receiver, 
the feed grew up to the height of two or tfiree inches 
in the Ipacc of one week. 

That a certain portion of air is neceflary to preferve 
the growing quality of feeds is ^nanifelt, from many 
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repeated experiments ; by putting up feeds into glafs 
bottles, and fealing the bottles hermetically, and in 
fix months thofe feeds have loft their growing quality; 
whereas part of the lame feeds which were kept in, 
bags, grew at the age of two years; therefore it fliould 
caution perfons not to exclude the air from their feeds, 
if they intend they fliould grow. 
Another inftance of the ufefulnefs of the air in vege- 
. tation, is the Sedum, which will pufh out roots with- 
out earth and water, and live for feveral months : and 
fome forts of Aloes, if • hung up in a room entirely 
fecured from frofts, will remain frefh for fome years, 
though they will fenfibly lofe in their weight. 
Air is capable of penetrating the porous and ipongy 
parts of plants, and being there con traded, and di- 
lating itfelf again. 

The air operates alfo within the bowels of the earth, 
and by its fubtiity perfpiring through the pores, aflifts 
in the rarefaction of die crudities of the earth, and in 
the diipelling all fupcrrluous moifture, entering into 
the very pores and veins of the trees, plants, herbs, 
&c. carrying along with it thofe falts contained either j 
in itfelf, or lodged in the earth ; which falts or juices, 
are altered according to the feveral figures or dimen- 
fions of the different ftrainers or veflels of thofe feve- 
ral plants, which grow upon the fame fpot of earth, 
which is fo impregnated with thefe falts : and thence 
thofe varieties in tafte and fmell proceed, notwith- 
ftanding they all receive their nourifhment from the 
fame ftock that is lodged in the earth. 
The air alfo affects the branches, leaves, and flowers 
of trees, plants, and herbs, entering and perfpiring 
through them, and even through the bark and body 
of the tree ; and by the fame kind of fubtiity it does, 
by its refrefhing breezes, moderate the intenfenefs of 
the fun-beams, cooling, chearing, blowing, opening 
and extending all the offspring ,of nature. 
The air fixes and infinuates its aerial fubftance into 
the liquid fap of vegetables : and as all the agitations 
in nature proceed from the contrariety of parts inha- 
biting together, in this, aerial and liquid fubftances 
being miked, caufe this agitation and motion in ve- 
getables, or, more properly, fet it all into a ferment 
(whether it be in the roots, or in the- ftem)-, and it 
rifes by co-operation of the fun (which is the third 
agent in vegetation) up to the top of a tree, &c. as 
liquids rife by fire to the top of the containing veflel. 
This air, we find, produces a vibratory motion in fe- 
veral bodies ; and particularly in plants, the air vef- 
fels thereof do the office of lungs : for the air con- 
tained in them, fometimes contracting, and fometimes 
expanding, according as the heat is increafed or di- 
ttiinifhed, prefies the veflels, and eafe them again by 
turns ; and thus promotes a circulation of their juices ? 
which could fcarce be otherwiie effected. 
Air, fays the learned Dr. Hales, is a fine elaftic fluid, 
with particles of very different natures floating in it, 
whereby it is admirably fitted by the great Author of 
nature to be the breath or life of vegetables as well 
as animals, without which they can no more live nor 
thrive than animals can. 

As a proof of the great quantities of air in vegetables, 
he refers to the third chapter of his excellent treatife 
of Vegetable Statics, where he lays, in the experi- 
ments on Vines, the great quantity of air was vifible, 
which was continually afcending through the fap in 
the tubes ; which manifeftly (hews what plenty of it 
is taken in by vegetables, and is perfpired off with 
the fap through the leaves. 

He adds feveral experiments, as to an Apple branch, 
Apricot branch, Birch, and other plants, to prove the 
fame thing. \ 
And Dr: Grew has obferved, that the pores are fb 
large in the trunks of fome plants, as in the better 
fort of thick walking-canes, that they are vifible to 
a good eye without a glais ; but with a glafs, the cane 
feems as if ftuck at top full of holes with great pins, 
fo large as very well to refemble the pores of the fkin 
in the ends of the fingers and ball of the hand. 
In the leaves of Pines, they are likewifc through a 
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glafs a very elegant fhewj Handing almofl: exaclly in 
rank and file through the length of the leaves. 
Whence it may be thought probable, that the air 
freely enters plants, not only with the principal fund 
of nourilhment by the roots, but alfo through the 
furface of their trunks and leaves, efpecially at night, 
when they are changed from a perfpiring, jo a ftrongly 
imbibing ftate. 

Dr. Hales likewife tells us, that in all thofe experi- 
ments that he tried to this purpofe, he found that the 
air entered very (lowly at the bark of young (hoots 
and branches, but much more freely through old 
bark ; and that in different kinds of trees it had dif- 
ferent degrees of more or lefs free entrance. 
And likewife, that there is fome air both in an elaftic 
and unelaftic ftate, mixed with the earth (which may 
well enter the roots with the nourifhment), he found 
by feveral experiments, which he gives in the before- 
mentioned treatife. 

The excellent Mr. Boyle, in making many experi- 
ments on the air, among other difcoveries found, that 
a good cjuantity of air was producible from vegetables, 
by putting Grapes, Plums, Goofberries, Peafe, and 
feveral other forts of fruits and grains into exhaufted 
and unexhaufted receivers, where they continued for 
feveral days emitting great quantities of air. 
This put the curious Dr. Hales upon farther re* 
fearches to find out what proportion of air he could ob- 
tain out of the different vegetables, in which it was 
lodged and incorporated, which he performed by di- 
vers chymio-ftatical experiments, which he gives in 
many inftances in his treatife of the analyfis of the air, 
plainly ihewing in what manner he performed them, 
and the events of them. 

That from half a cubic inch, or 135 grains of heart 
of Oak, frefh cut from a growing tree, there were 108 
cubic inches of air generated, which is a quantity 
equal to 2 1 6 times the bulk of the piece of Oak; that 
the weight of it was above 30 grains, one quarter 
part of the weight of 135 grains. • 
And he adds, that he took the like quantity of thin 
fhavings from the fame piece of Oak, and dried them 
at fome diftance from a gentle fire for 24 hours •> in 
which time they evaporated 44 grains of moifture ; 
which 44 grains deducted from 135 grains, there re- 
mains 91 grains for the folid part of the Oak : then 30 
grains will be one third of the weight of the folid part 
of the Oak. 

He gives another experiment of Indian "Wheat, which 
grew in his own garden, that he took 388 grains of 
it when it was not come to its full maturity, and that 
there were generated from it 270 cubic inches of airj 
the weight of which air was 77 grains, viz. one fourth 
of the weight of the Wheat. 

And again, that a cubic inch, or 3 1 8 grains of Peafe 
enerated 396 cubic inches of air, or 1 1 3 grains, i. e. 
(omething more than one third of the weight of the 
Peafe. 

And again, that from one ounce, or 437 grains of 
Muftard feed, 270 cubic inches of air were generated, 
or 7 7 grains, which is more than one fixth part of the 
ounce weight. 

He likewife adds, that there is a great plenty of air 
incorporated into the fubftance of vegetables, which, 
by the action of fermentation, is routed into an elaftic 
ftate, as is evident from thefe experiments following. 
On the 2d day of March, he poured 42 cubic inches 
of aie from the tun, which had been there fet to fer- 
ment 34 hours before into a bolt head *, and from that 
time to the 9th of June, it generated 639 cubic in- 
ches of air, with a very unequal progreffion, more or 
left, as the weather was warm, cool, or cold ; and 
fomerimes, upon a change from warm to cool , it re- 
forbed air, in all 32 cubic inches. 
From the 2d of March to the 1 6th of April, 1 2 . cu- 
bic inches of Malaga Raifins, with 1 8 cubic inches of 
water, generated 411 cubic inches of air; and then 
again, it reforbed 3 5 cubic inches in two or three cold 
days. From the 21ft of April to the 16th of May, 
it generated 78 cubic inches ; after which, the 9 th o£ 
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June, k continued in a reforbing ftate, fo as to rdbrb 
1 3 cubic inches : that there were at that feafbn many 
hot days, with much thunder and lightning, which 
deftxoys the elafticity of the air : there were generated 
in all 489 cubic inches, of which 48 were abfbrbed. 
The liquor was at laft vapid. 

On the 10th of Auguft, 26 cubic inches of Apples 
' being mafhed, they generated 986 cubic inches or air 
in 1 3 days time, which is a quantity equal to 48 times 
their bulk ; after which they reforbed a quantity equal 
to their bulk, in three or four days, notwithftanding 
the weather was then very hot after wliich time they 
were ftationary for many days, neither generating nor 
abforbing. 

From which before-mentioned experiments on Raifins 
and ale, the ingenious author concludes, that wine 
and ale do not turn vapid in warm weather by im- 
bibing the air, but by fermenting and generating too 
much ; by which means they are deprived of their 
enlivening principle the air : for which reafon, thefe 
liquors are beft preferved in cool cellars, whereby this 
active invigorating principle is kept within due 
bounds; which when they exceed, wines are upon 
the fret, and are in danger of being fpoiled. 
Upon thefe, and many other experiments, which the 
learned author has given in his aforefaid treatife, he 
oblerves, that this air which arifes in fo great quan- 
tities from fermenting and diflbiving vegetables, is 
true permanent air; which is certain, by its continuing 
in the fame expanded and elaftic ftate for many weeks 
a/id months; which expanded watery vapours will not 
do, but foon condenfe when cold. 
Upon the whole, he concludes, that air abounds in 
vegetable fubftances, and bears a confiderable part in 
them : and if all the parts of matter were only en- 
dowed with a ftrongly attracting power, all nature 
would then immediately become one unactive co- 
hering lump. 

Wherefore it was abfblutely necefiary, in order to the 
actuating this vaft mafs of attracting matter, that there 
Ihoukl be every where mixed with it a due proportion 
of ftrongly-repelling elaltic particles, which might 
enliven the whole mafs by the incefTant action between 
them and the attracting particles. 
And fmce thefe elaftic particles are continually in 
great abundance reduced by the power of the ftrong 
attracters, from an elaftic to a fixed ftate, it was there- 
fore neceilaiy that thefe particles lhould be endued 
with a property of refuming their elaftic ftate, when- 
ever they were difengaged from that mafs in which 
they were fixed, that thereby this beautiful frame of 
things might, be maintained in a continual round of 
the prodi * ' _ 
animal bodies. 

The air is veiy inftrumental in the production and 
growth of vegetables, both by invigorating their fe- 
yeml juices, while in an elaftic active ftate, and alfo 
by greatly contributing in a fixed ftate, to the union 
and firm connexion of the feveral conftituent parts of 
thofe bodies, viz. their water, fire, fait, and earth. 
To conclude, by reafon of thofe properties of the air 
before-mentioned, it is very ferviceable to vegetables, 
in that it blows up and breaks open the clouds, 
thofe treafures of rain, which fertilize the vegetable, 
kind. 

The air alfo helps to waft or difperfe thofe foggy hu- 
mid vapours which arife from the earth, and would 
olherwiie ftagnate, and poiibn the whole face of the 
earth. m 

The air, by the affiftance of the fun, aflumes and 
fublimates thofe vapours into the upper regions; and 
thefe. foggy humid vapours are, by this fubbmation, 
an«i the coercive power of the, air and fun, rarefied 
and made of fecond ufe in vegetation. 
And on the contrary, to the benign quality of the air, 
which is fo many ways fubferyient to vege tables, it 
is. aMb fomerimes, and upon fome accounts, injurious 
and pernicious to them ; not only to the ligneous, 
herbaceous, and flowery parts above, but alfo to the 
roots and fibres below : for in that the air penetrates 
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into the earth, it is eafy to be concluded, that a dry* 
huflcy, fcorching air, may be very prejudicial to me 
tender fibres of new planted trees; 
It may be likewife fuppofed, that all bodies of earth 
- are more or lefs capable of imbibing the fluid air, and 
of attracting fuch falts as either the air can give, or 
the earth is capable of receiving. 
AIZOON. Sempervive. 

This name Dr. Linnaeus has given to a plant hear of 
kin to the Ficoides, which has been called Ficoidea, 
by ibme modern botanifts; 

The Characters are, 
// bath a permanent empalement of one leafy which is cut 
into five acute fegments at the top : there are no petals in 
the flower, but the five-cornered germen refts on the em- 
pakmenty fupporting five ftyles, which ar* crowned with 
Jimple ftigma ; thefe are attended by ?nany hairy Jiamina, 
which are infer ted into the empalement, and are crowned 
with Jimple fummits. The germen afterward becomes a 
fwelling five-cornered capfule, having five cells, in which 
are lodged many roundijh feeds. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
the fifth divifion of his twelfth clafs, entitled Icolandria 
Pentagynia," the flowers of this clafs having more than 
nineteen ftamina, and in this divifion they have five 
ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Aizoon ifianarienfe) foliis cuneiform i-ovatis fioribus 
feffilibus. Hort. Upfal. 127. Sempervive with oval 
wedge-floaped leaves^ and flowers without foot-ftalks. Fi- 
coidea procumbens portulaca; folio. Niflbl. Act. Par. 
171 1. 

2. Aizoqn {Hifpanicnni) foliis lanceolatis fioribus feffili- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 488. Sempervive with fpear- 
Jhaped leaves and flowers, having no foot-ftalks. Ficoidea 
Hilpanica annua folio longiore. Hort. Elth. 143. 

3. Aizoon {Paniculatum) foliis lanceolatis fioribus pani- 

culatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 448. Sempervive with fpear-Jbaped 
leaves and flowers growing in panicles. Aizoon foliis 
lanceolatis fubtus hirfutis. Prod. Leyd. 22 1. 
As we have no Englifh names for thefe plants, fo I 
have adopted this of Sempervive, which, hath been 
applied to the Aloe and Sedum, both which have 
been alfo titled Aizoon and Sempervivum. 
The firft fort is a native of the Canary Iflands : this 
is an annual plant, which muft be raifed on "a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants are 
fit to tranfplant, they lhould be carefully taken up, 
and planted each into a fmall pot filled with frefh light 
earth, and plunged into another moderate hot-bed, 
obferving to fhade them from the fun until they have 
taken frelh root after which they muft be hardened 
by degrees to bear the open air, into which they 
mould be removed in June, placing thejm in a fhel- 
tered fit nation, where they will flower, and ripen their 
feeds in September, foon after which the plants will 
perilh. . 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain; this is alfo 
. an annual plant, whofe branches. trail on the ground; 
the flowers have no beauty, fo thefe plants are only 
preferved by thofe who are curious in collecting rare 
plants for the fake of variety. . , 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the feeds were brought to Europe. 
» This is alfo of humble growth, and perifhes foon af ter 
the feeds are ripeJ 

Thefe may be .propagated in the fame manner as the 
firft, and when the plants have acquired^ ftrength, they 
may be planted in the full ground 5 but they require 
a poor fandy foil, for in rich ground they will grow 
very luxuriant in branches, but will not flower till late 
in the feafbn, fb rarely perfect their feeds , but when 
they are planted in dry fand, or lime rubbrfh, they 
will be more productive of flowers,. and left vigorous 
in their, branches. .... 
A L A is the hollow of a ftalk, which either the leaf, 
or the pedicle of the leaf, makes with the ftalk or 
branches.; or it js that hollow fin us placed between 
the ftalk or branch and leaf, from whence a new off- 
fpring is wont to put forth, which the French caH, 

Aijfelies 
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Aijfelles des Planter Sometimes it is ufed for leaves 
which confift of many lobes or wings. 

JUae is alio ufed to fignify thofe petalacf papiliona- 
ceous flowers placed between the Vexillum and the 
Carina, which the French call, Les Ailes des Flans le- 
gumineufes. 

Ate is alio ufed for thofe extreme flendcr membrana- 
ceous parts of certain feeds ; as is the Bignonia Plu- 
meria, the fruit of the Maple, &e. which the French 
call Sentences aHees. Again, 

Ahe is ufed for thofe foliaccous membranes which run 
the whole length of the Item whence it is called, 
Caulis alatus, a winged flralk ; in Frenchi Tige ailee : but 
modern writers have ftyled thefe foliis decurrentibus, 
or running leaves, becaufe thefe alas or wings are con- 
nected with the leaves. 

ALAB ASTRA, are thofe green herbaceous leaves 
, that encompafs flowers. Jungius explains Alabai- 
trum to be the globe, or round ifh bud, that is but 
jult peeping out. 

ALATERNOIDES. See Phyxiga, Clvtia, 
and Ceanothus. 

ALATERNUS [called 'E*ouiirpt»&>, as thougli of 

an Olive, and cr/>r^, an Ilex], or evergreen 

Privet. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers in different plants in 
feme Jpecies, and in others both forts of flowers of the 
fame. The male flowers are compofed of an empalement 
vf one leaf which is fuMul-flmped, and cut into five feg- 
incnts at their brim , to the fides of the empalement are 
fixed five finall petals \ at the bafe of thefe petals are fafi- 
enedfo many jiamina* which are crowned with round fitm- 
mits. The female flowers have a great rcfemblance to the 
■ tn ale, but have no ft amino* In the center is placed the 
germen, fuppcrting a trifld ftyle crowned by a round ftigma, 
the germen afterward becomes a foft round berry* contain- 
ing three feeds. 

Dr. Linnaeus has joined this genus to the Rhamnus, 
to which he has alfo added, the Frangula, Paliurus, 
and Zizyphus, and ranges them in his fifth clafs of 

plants, entitled Pentandria Monogynia. 
The Species are, 

1. Alaternus {Phylica) foliis ovatis marginibus cr*na- 
tis glabris. Common Alaternus* with finooth leaves in- 
dented on their edges. Alaternus, i Cluf. Hifp. 56. 

2. Alaternvs (Glabra) foliis fubcordatis ferratis gla- 
bris. Alaternus with bear t-Jh aped finooth leaves, which 
are fawed on their edges. Alaternus mi no re folio. 
Tourn. Inft. 595. 

3. Alaternus (Anguftifolia) foliis lanceolatis profunde 
• ferratis glabris. Alaternus with finooth fpear-Jheped 

leaves, which are deeply fawed. Alaternus monfpeli- 
aca foliis profundus incifis. H. R. Par. 

4. Alaternus (Latifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis glabris. Alaternus with finooth oval fpear- 

i Jhaped leaves, which are entire. Alaternus Hiipanica 
latifolia. Tourn. Inft. 596. - 
The varieties of thefe plants are, the firft fort with 
variegated leaves, which is commonly called Bloatch- 

. cd Phillyrea by the nurfery gardeners. And the third 
fort with leaves ltriped with white, and another with 
yellow ; thefe are known by the Silver and Gold ftrip- 
ed Alaternus : but as thefe are accidental varieties, 
I have omitted placing them among the number of 

fpecics. .... 
The common diftinction of this genus from the 
Phillyrea, is in the pofition of their leaves, which i n 
the plants of this are placed alternately on the branch- 
es, whereas thofe of Phillyrea are placed by. pairs 
oppofite ; this is obvious at all feafbns, but there are 
more efiential differences in their characters, as will 
be explained under the article Phillyrea. 
The firft fort has been long cultivated in the Englifli 
gardens, but the plain fort is now uncommon here ; 
for the bloatched-leaved .fort has been generally cul- 
. tivated in the nurfcries, and the otter has been almoft 
totally neglected. 

Thefe plants were much more in requeft formerly 
Shan they are at prefent, whoa they were planted 
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againit walls in court-yards to cover them, as alio to 
ibrm evergreen hedges in gardens, for which purpole 
thefe were improper 5 for their branches fhoot very, 
vigoroully, and being very pliant, they are frequently 
displaced by the wind; and in winter, when much 
fnow falls in ftill weather, the weight of that which 
lodges on the hedges, frequently breaks them down ; 
add to this the trouble of keeping them in order, 
which cannot be effected with lefs than three times 
clipping in a feafon, which is not only expenfive, 
but alfo occafions a great litter in a garden : theft in- 
con veniencies have juitly brought thefe hedges into 
difeftecm. 

The third fort with filvcr-ftriped leaves, was alfo in 
great requelt fbme years ago, for planting againft 
out-houfes, and other buildings, to hide the brick- 
work ; but as thefe required 10 be often clipped, and 
their branches frequently wanting to be fattened up 
to the wall, which was troublclbme and expenfive, 
and this fort of wall' hedges being great harbour for 
vermin, there has been of late but Tittle demand for 
thefe plants. The fort with gold- ltriped leaves is 
pretty rare in the Englifli gardens, and is not fo hardy 
as that with filver i tripes, lb that in fevere winters 
they are often killed. But the taite for thefe varie- 
gated plants is almoft loft in England, there being 
few perfbns now, who do not prefer the plain green 
leaves to thofe which are ltriped. 
The fecond fort was formerly in the Englifli gardens, 
in much greater plenty than at prefent. This was ge- 
nerally called Celaftrus, or Staff- tree. The leaves of 
this fort are placed at greater diftances than thofe of 
the firft, fo that their branches appear thinly covtred 
with them, which may have occafioned their being 
difefteemed. The leaves of this are fhorter than thofe 
of the firft fort, and are rounded at their foot-ftalks 
fomewhat like a heart-fliaped leaf, the edges are alfo 
fawed. 

The thrid fort has been an old inhabitant in fbme 
gardens, but was not much propagated till of late 
years ; the leaves of this are much longer and nar- . 
rower than thofe of cither of the other forts, and the 
ferratures on 'their edges arc much deeper v this moots 
its branches more erect, and forms an handfomer bufh 
than any of the other, and is equally hardy, To may 
be allowed to have a place in all plantations cf Ever- 
greens. This grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
where the berries arc gathered, and fold by the name 
of Avignon berries, tor the ufe of painters, &c. for 
making a yellow pigment. 

Thefe forts are by ibme fuppofed to be only varieties 
and not diftinct fpecics ; but from many . repeated tri- 
als, in raifing them from feeds, I can affirm they do 
not vary, the feeds constantly producing the fame fpe- 
cics as they were taken from. 

The fecond fort grows naturally about Turin, from 
whence I have been fupplied with the feeds. 
All thefe forts are eafily propagated by laying their 
branches down, as is practifed for many ether trees. 
The belt time for this is in the autumn, and if pro- 
perly performed, the layers will have made good 
roots by the autumn following, when they may be 
cut off from the old ftock, and planted cither into the 
nurfery, or in the places where they are defigned to 
remain. When they are planted in a nurfery, they 
fhould Jiot remain there longer than a year or two ; 
for as they fhoot their roots to *a great diftance on 
every fide, fo they cannot be removed after two or 
three years growth, without cutting off great part of 
them, which is very hurtful to the plants, and will 
greatly retard their growth, if they furvive their re- 
moval; but they are frequendy kiilcd by traniplant- 
ing, when they have ftood long in a place. They 
may be tranlplanted either in the autumn or the fpring, 
but in dry land the autumn planting is beft, whereas 
in moift ground the fpring is to be; preferred. 
The plain forts may alfo be propagated Tyy lowing 
their caries, which they produce in great plenty, but 
the birds are greedy devourers of them ;' fb that un- 

lefs die berries are guarded from them, they will foon 

be 
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June, Jt continued in a reforbing ft ate, fo as to reforb 
1 3 cubic inches : that there were at that fcafon many 
hot days, with much thunder and lightning, which 
deftrbys the clafticity of the air : there were generated 
in all 489 cubic inches, of which 48 were abforbed. 
The liquor was at laft vapid. 

On the 10th of Auguft, 26 cubic inches of Apples 
being mamed, they generated 9S6 cubic inches of air 
in 1 3 days time, which is a quantity equal to 48 times 
their bulk ; after which they reforbed a quantity equal 
to their bulk, in three or four days, notwithstanding 
the weather was then very hot * after which time they 
were ftationary for many days, neither generating nor 
abforbing. 

From which before-mentioned experiments on Raifins 
and ale, the ingenious author concludes, that wine 
and ale do not turn vapid in warm weather by im- 
bibing the air, but by fermenting and generating too 
much •, by which means they are deprived of their 
enlivening principle the air : for which reafon, thefe 
liquors are beft preferved in cool cellars, whereby this 
active invigorating principle is kept within due 
bounds ; which when they exceed, wines are upon 
the fret, and are in danger of being fpoiled. 
Upon thefe, and many other experiments, which the 
learned author has given in his aforefaid treatife, he 
obferves, that this air which arifes in fo great quan- 
tities from fermenting and diflblving vegetables, is 
true permanent airj which is certain, by its continuing 
in the fame expanded and elaftic ftate for many weeks 
and months; which expanded watery vapours will not 
do, but foon condenfe when cold. 
Upon the whole, he concludes, that air abounds in 
vegetable fubftances, and bears a confiderable part in 
them : and if all the parts of matter were only en- 
dowed with a ftrongly attracting power, all nature 
would then immediately become one unactive co- 
hering lump. 

Wherefore it was abfolutely necefTary, in order to the 
actuating this vaft mafs of attracting matter, that there 
mould be every where mixed with it a due proportion 
of ftrongly-repelling elaftic particles, which might 
enliven the whole mafs by the inceflant action between 
them and the attracting particles. 
And fince thefe elaftic particles are continually in 
great abundance reduced by the power of the ftrong 
attracters, from an elaftic to a fixed ftate, it was there- 
fore neceflary that thefe particles mould be endued 
with a property of refuming their elaftic ftate, when- 
ever they were difengaged from that mafs in which 
. they were fixed, that thereby this beautiful frame of 
tilings might, be maintained in a continual round of 
the production and di Ablution of vegetables as well as 
animal bodies. 

The air is veiy inftru mental in the production and 
growth of vegetables, both by invigorating their fe- 
yeral juices, while in an elaftic active ltate, and alfo 
by greatly contributing in a fixed ftate, to the union 
and firm connexion of the feveral constituent parts of 
thofe bodies, viz. their water, fire, fait, and earth. 
;T-o conclude, by reafon of thofe properties of the air 
before-mentioned, it is very ferviceable to vegetables, 
in that it blows up and breaks open the clouds, 
thofe treasures of rain, which fertilize the vegetable 
kind. 

The air alfo helps to waft or difperfe thofe foggy hu- 
mid vapours which arife from the earth, and would 
otherwiie ftagnate, and poifon the whole face of die 

earth. 

The air, by the affiftance of the fun, afttimes and 
fublimates thofe vapours into die upper regions • and 
thefe. foggy humid vapours are, by this fublimation, 
and the coercive power of the air and fun, rarefied 
and made of fecond ufe in vegetation. 
And on the contrary, to the benign quality of the air, 
which is fo many ways fubferyient to vegetables, it 
is. aHb fometirnes, and upon fome accounts, injurious 
and pernicious to them ; not only to the ligneous, 
herbaceous, and flowery parts above, but alfo to the 
roots, and fibres beipw : for in that the air penetrates 

7 
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into the earth, it is eafy to be concluded, that a dry* 
hulky, fcorching air, may be very prejudicial to thi 
tender fibres of new planted trees; 
It may be like wife fuppofed, that all bodies of earth 
are more or lefs capable of imbibing the fluid air, and 
of attracting fuch falts as either the air can give, or 
the earth is capable of receiving. 
A I Z O O N. Sempervive. ~ . 

This name Dr. Linnseus has given to a plant, near of 
kin to the Ficoides, which has been called Ficoidea, 
by fome modern botanifts* 

The Characters are, 
// bath a permanent empalement of one leafy which is cut 
into Jive acute fegments at tbe top : there are no petals in 
the flower j but tbe five-cornered gerinen refts on tbe em- 
palement, fupporting five flyles, which are crowned with 
Jimple ftigma ; thefe are attended by many hairy ftamina, 
which are inferted into the empalement, and are crowned 
with femple fummits. The germen afterward becomes a 
fwelling five-cornered capfule, having five cells, in which 
are lodged many roundijb feeds. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linmeus ranged in 
the fifth divifion of his twelfth clafs, entided Icofandria 
Pentagynia," the flowers of this clafs having more dian 
nineteen ftamina, and in this divifion they have five 
ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Aizoon {Canarienfe) foliis cuneiformi-ovatis floribus 
feffilibus. Hort. Upfal. 127. Sempervive with oval 
wcdge-Jbaped leaves, and flowers without foot flalks. Fi- 
coidea procumbens portulaca? folio. N iflbl. Act. Par. 
1711. 

2. -Aizoon -(Hijpaui cum) foliis lanceolatis floribus feffili- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 488. Sempervive with fpear- 
fhaped leaves and flowers, having no foot-ftalks. Ficoidea 
Hifpanica annua folio longiore. Hort. Elth. 143. 

3. Aizoon {Paniculatutn) foliis lanceolatis floribus pani- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 448. Sempervive with fpear-jhaped 
leaves and flowers growing in panicles. Aizoon foliis 
lanceolatis fubtus hirfutis. Prod. Leyd. 221. 

As we have no Englifli names for thefe plants, fo I 
have adopted this of Sempervive, which hath been 
applied to the Aloe and Sedum, both which have 
been alfo titled Aizoon and Sempervivum. 
The firft fort is a native of the Canary Iflands : this 
is an annual plant, which muft be raifed on a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants are 
fit to tranlplant, they Ihould be carefully taken up, 
and planted each into a fmall pot filled with frefh light 
earth, and plunged into another moderate hot-bed, 
obferving to fliade them from the fun until they have 
taken frelh root ; after which they muft be hardened 
by degrees to bear the open air, into which they 
fhould be removed in June, placing them in a fhel- 
tered fituation, where they will flower, and ripen their 
feeds in September, foon after which the plants will 
perifh. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain ; this is alfo 
• an annual plant, whole branches trail on the ground; 
die flowers have no beauty, fo thefe plants are only 
preferved by thofe who are curious, in collecting rare 
plants for the fake of variety. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the feeds were brought to Europe. 
This is alfo of humble growth, and periihes foon af ter 
the feeds are ripe. 

Thefe may be propagated in the fame manner as the 
firft, and when the plants have acquired^ ilrength, they 
may be planted in the full ground j but they require 
a poor fandy foil, for in rich ground they will grow 
very luxuriant in branches, but will not flower till late 
in the feafon, fo rarely perfect their feeds ; but when 
they are planted in dry fand, or lime rubbrfti, they 
will be more productive of flowers, and lefs vigorous 
in their branches. 

L A is the hollow of a ftalk, which either the leaf, 
or the pedicle of the leaf, makes with the ftalk or 
branches ; or it is that hollow linus placed between 
the ftalk or branch and leaf, from whence a new off- 
fpring is wont to put forth, which the French call, 

rfiflelies 
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j&Jfelles des Plantes. Sometimes it is tiled for leaves | 
•which confift of many lobes or wings. J 
Alae is alio ufed to lignify thole petala of papiliona- 
ceous flowers placed between the VexiQum and the 
Carina, which the French call, Les Ailes des Flews /?- 
gumineufes. 

Alas is alio ufed for thole extreme flender membrana- 
ceous parts of certain feeds ; as is the Bignonia Plu- I 
meria, the fruit of the Maple, dec. which the French I 
call Semences aHees. Again, 

Ake is ufed for thofe fohaccous membranes which run 
the whole length of the item ; whence it is called, 
Caulis alatus, a winged ftalk ; in French; Tige ailee : but 
modern writers have ftyled thefe foliis decurrentibus y 
or running leaves, becaufe thefe ake or wings are con- 
nected with the leaves. 
ALABASTRA, are thofe green herbaceous leaves 
. that encompafs flowers. Jungius explains Alabaf- 
trum to be the globe, or roundifli bud, that is but 
juft peeping out. 

ALATERNOIDE5. See Phyxxca, Cuttia, 
and Ceanothus. 

ALATERNUS [called 'Rxxiivpv&i as though of 
i\x(oc, an Olive, and 7*p7><& 9 an Ilex], or evergreen I 
Privet. I 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers in different plants in \ 
feme fpecieSy and in others both forts of flowers of the 
fame. The male flowers are cotnpofed of an empaletnent I 
of one leaf which is fumtel-fliapedy and cut into five fcg- I 
mints at their brim ; to the fides of the empaletnent are | 
fixed flue fmall petals ; at the bafe of thefe petals art faft- I 
ened fo many ftamina, which are crowned with round fan- I 
mils. The female flowers have a great rcfemblance to the I 
male, hut have no ftamina. In the center is placed the I 
germen, fuppcrting a trifid ftylc crowned by a round fligma, I 
the germen aftenvard becomes a foft round berry \ contain- ] 
ing three feeds. I 
Dr. Linnasus has joined this genus to the Rhamnus, I 
to which he has alfo added ( the Frangula, Paliurus, j 
and Zizyphus, and ranges them in his fifth clafs of I 
plants, entitled Pentandria Monogynia. I 
The Specie s are, I 

1. Alaternus (Phylica) foliis ovatis marginibus cr«*na- I 
tis glabris. Common Alaternus, with fmooth leaves in- J 
dented on their edges. Alaternus, i Clnf. Hifp. 56". I 

2. Alaternus {Glabra) foliis fubcordatis ferratis gla- | 
bris. Alaternus with heart fhafed fmooth leaves, which | 
are flawed on their edges. Alaternus minore folio. 

Tourn. Inft. 595- I 

3. Alaternus (Anguflifolia) foliis lanceolatis profunde I 

- ferratis glabris. Alaternus with fmooth fpear-flhaped I 
leaves, which are deeply Jawed. Alaternus monfpeli- J 
aca foliis profundus incifis. H. R. Par. 1 

4. Alaternus {Latifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis intc- I 

gerrimis glabris. Alaternus with fmooth oval fpear- I 

, floaped leaves, which are entire. Alaternus Hifpanica I 
latifolia. Tourn. Inft. 596*. • | 

The varieties of thefe plants are, the firft fort with I 
variegated leaves, which is commonly called Bloatch- I 
. ed Phillyrea by the nurfery gardeners. And the third [ 
fort with leaves ftriped with white, and another with I 
yellow thefe are known by the Silver and Gold ftrip- I 
ed Alaternus : but as thefe are accidental varieties, [ 
I have omitted placing them among the number of I 
fpecics. : .[ 
The common diftinction of this genus from the I 
Phillyrea, is in the poiition of their leaves, which in 
the plants of this are placed alternately on the brandi- 
es, whereas thofe or Phillyrea are placed by pairs 
oppofite ; this is obvious at all feafons, but there are 
more eflential differences in their characters, as will 
be explained under the article Phillyrea. 
The firft fort has been long cultivated in the Englilh . 
gardens, but the plain fort is now uncommon here ; ; . 
Cor the bloatched-leaved jfort has been generally cul- [ 
tivated in the nurfcries, and the other J*as been aim oft 
totally neglected. ; 
Thefe plants were much more in requeft formerly f 
Shan they are at prefent, when they were planted | 
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again!!: walls in court-yards to cover them, as alio to 
ibrro evergreen hedges in gardens, for which purpofe 
thefe were improper; for their branches ihoot very, 
vigoroully, and being very pliant, they are frequently 
difplaced by the wind ; and in winter, when much 
fnow falls in ftill weather, the weight of that which 
lodges on the hedges, frequendy breaks them down : 
add to this the trouble of keeping them in order, 
which cannot be effected with lefs than three times 
clipping in a feafon, which is not only expenftve, 
but alfo occafions a great litter in a garden : thefe in- 
con veniencies have juftly brought thefe hedges into 
dhefteem. 

The third fort with filvcr-ftripeel leaves, was alfo in 
great requeft fome years ago, for planting againit 
out-houfes, and other buildings, to hide the brick- 
work 5 but as thefe required 10 be often clipped, and 
their branches frequently wanting to be fattened up 
to the wall, which was troublefome and expenfive, 
and this fort of walHiedges being great harbour for 
vermin, there has been of late but little demand for 
thefe plants. The fort with gold-itriped leaves is 
pretty rare in the Englifh gardens, and is not fo hardy 
as that with filver ltripes-, lb that in fevere winters 
they are often killed. But the tafte for thefe varie- 
gated plants is almoft loft in England, there being 
tew perfons now, who do not prefer the plain green 
leaves to thofe which are ftriped. 

The fecond fort was formerly in the Englilh gardens, 
in much greater plenty than at prefent. This was ge- 
nerally called CeJaftrus, or Staff-tree. The leaves of 
this fort are placed at greater diftances than thofe of 
the firft, fo that their branches appear thinly covered 
with them, which may have occafioned their being 
difefteemcd. The leaves of this are (hotter than thofe 
of the firft fort, and are rounded at their foot-ftalks 
fomewhat like a heart-fhaped leaf, the edges are alfo 
fawed. 

The thrid fort has been an old inhabitant in fome 
gardens, but was not much propagated till of late 
years ; the leaves of this are much longer and nar- . 
rower than thofe of cither of the other forts, and the 
ferratures on 'their edges are much deeper ; this fhoots 
its branches more erect:, and forms an handfomer bulh 
than any of the other, and is equally hardy, fo may 
be allowed to have a place in all plantations cf Ever- 
greens. This grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
where the berries arc gathered, and fold by the name 
of Avignon berries, tor the ufe of painters, &c. for 
making a yellow pigment. 

Thefe forts arc by fome fuppofed to be only varieties 
and not diftinct fpecics * but from many. repeated tri- 
als, in raifing them from feeds, I can afRrrn they do 
not vary, the feeds conftantly producing the fame fpe- 
cies as they were taken from. 

The fecond fort grows naturally about Turin, from 
whence I have been fupplied with the feeds. 
All thefe forts are eafily propagated by laying their 
branches down, as is practifed for many ether trees. 
The beft time for this is in the autumn, and if pro- 
perly performed, the layers will have made good 
roots by the autumn following, when they may be 
cut off irom the old ftock, and planted either into the 
nurfery, or in the places where 'they are defigned to 
remain. When they are planted in a nurfery, they 
jhould Jiot remain there longer than a year or two ; 
for as they fhoot their roots to 'a great diftance on 
every fide, fo they cannot be removed after two or 
three years growth, without cutting off great part of 
them, which is very hurtful to the plants, and will 
greatly retard their growth, if they furvivc their re- 
moval'; but they are frequently killed by tranlplant- 
ing, when they have flood long in a place. They 
may be tranlplanted cither in the autumn or the fpring, 
but in dry land the autumn planting is beft, whereas 
in moift ground the fpring is to be preferred. 
The plain forts may alfo be propagated by fowing 
their berries* which they produce in.great plenty, but 
the birds are greedy devourets of them ; lb tliat un- 
lefs the berries are guarded from them, they will foon 

be 
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be devoured when they begin to ripen. The plants which 
urile from feeds, always grow more ereS: than thole 
which are propagated by layers, fo are fitter for large 
plantations, as they may be trained up to fterns, and 
formed more like trees ; whereas the layers are apt to 
extend their lower branches, which retards their up- 
right growth, and renders them iriore like fhrubs. 
They will grow to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet, if their upright moots are encouraged ; but to 
keep their heads from being broken by wind or fnow, 
thofe branches which* flioot irregular Ihould be fhort- 
ened, which will caufe their heads to be clofer, and 
not in fo much danger. 

All the forts thrive bell in a dry, gravelly, or fandy 
foil, for in rich ground they' are often injured by 
froft, when the winters are fevere, but in rocky dry 
land they are feldom injured : and if in very hard 
froft their leaves are killed, yet the branches will re- 
main unhurt, and will put out new leaves in the Ipring. 
ALBUCA, Baftard Star of Bethlehem. 
The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement \ it has fix oblong oval pe- 
tals, which are permanent ; the three outer fpread open, 
and the three inner are connected : it bath fix three-cor- 
nered ftamina the length of the corolla, three of which are 
fertile, crowned with moveable fummits, the other three, 
which are barren, ' have no fummits. The neclarium is 
Jttuated near the bafc of the three fertile ftamina ; it has 
an oblong three-cornered germen, with a broad triangular 
ftyle, crowned by a pyramidal three-cornered fiigma \ the 
capfule is three-cornered, having three cells filed witbfmall 
plain feeds. 

This genus is ranged in the firft faction of Linnasus's 
fixth clafs of plants, the flower having fix ftamina 
and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Albuca {Major) foliis lanccolatis. Lin. Sp. 43S. 
Star flower with fpear-paped leaves. Ornithogalum lu- 
teo-virens. Indicum. Corn. Canad. 

2. Albuca (Aftnor) foliis fubulatis. Lin. SP.43S. Star- 
flower with awl-fhaped leaves. Ornithogalum Africa- 

num, flore viridi altero alteri innato: Herrn. Parad. 
209. African Star-flower with a greenifh yellow flower. 
Thefe plants have been generally ranged under the 
genus of Ornithogalum, but as their flowers differ in 
their form from the other fpecics of that genus, Dr. 
Linnieus has conflituted this genus for them. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Canada, and in fome 
other parts of North America ; the root is bulbous, 
from which fhoot up eight or ten long narrow fpear- 
Ihaped leaves^ In the center of thefe arife a flower- 
ftem a foot or more in height, garniftied with a loofe 
, fpike (or thyrfe ; of greenim yellow flowers, each have 
a long pedunculus, which turns downward, having 
pretty large llipulaj at their bafe, which are erect, and 
end in lharp points. After the flower is part, the ger- 
men fwells to a three-cornered capfule, having three 
ceils filled with flat feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath alfo a pretty ,large bulbous root, 
from which arife four or five narrow awl-lhaped leaves, 
of a deep green colour : the flower-ftem which comes 
' from the center of the root, is naked, and rarely rifes 
more than eight or nine inches high, having five or 
fix greenifh yellow flowers growing almoft in form of 
an umbel' at the top : thele are rarely fucceeded by 
feeds in England. 

The Canada Albuca is hardy, fo the roots may be 
planted about four inches deep in a ^border of light 
earth, where they will thrive, and produce their flow- 
' ers late in the dimmer * but as the feeds rarely ripen 
- in England, ' and the bulbs do not put out many off- 
" fees', the plants are not common in this country. 
The African fort I raifed from feeds a few years paft ; 
this generally flowers twice a year, the firft time in 
March or April, and again in July or Auguft, but 

* Has hot produced any feeds. If the roots 01 this lort 
are kept in pots, filled with light earth, and are fhel- 

• tered under a hot-bed frame in winter, they will thrive 
and produce flowers ; but the bed method is to have 
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a border in the front of a green-houle, or dove, where 
the roots of mod of the bulbous flowers may be plant- 
ed in the full ground, and fcreened in winter from 
frod in fuch lituations they thrive much better, and 
flower ftronger, than when kept in pots. 

A L C E A. Lin. Gen. 7 50. The Hollyhock. . / 
The Characters are, 
The flower hatha double empalement, of which one is per* 
manent. ■ The outer one is fpread open, and cut at the 
top into fix figments ; the inner is larger* andftightfy cut 

. into five. The flower is compofedof five petals, which 
coalefce at their bafe* and fpread open at the top in form 
of a rofe. In the center is placed the round germen, fup- 
porting a fhort cylindrical ftyle, crowned with numerous 
ftigma, which is attended by many ftamina joined below to 
the pentagonal column, and fpread open at top ; thefe are 
crowned with kidney-Jhapea V fummits : after the flower is 
paft, the germen becomes a round, depreffed* articulated cap- 
fule, having many cells, in each of which is lodged one 
compreJJ'ed kidney-Jhapcd feed. 

This genus is ranged by Dr. Linnaus in his fixteenth 
clafs of plants, entitled Monadelphia Polyandria : in 
this clafs the ftamina and ftyle coalefce and form a fort 
of column in the center of the flower, from whence 
Dr. Van Royen has given to this clafs the title of Co- 
lumnifera, and in this divifion there are a great num- 
ber of ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Alcea {Rofea) foliis finuatis angulods. Hort. Cliff. 
348. Hollyhock with angular ftnuated leaves. Malva 
rofea folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. 315. 

2. _Alcea IFicifolia) foliis palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 348. 
Hollyhock with handed leaves. Malva rofea folio ficusj 
C. B. P. 315. 

Thefe are diftinct fpecies, whofe difference in the 
form of their leaves always continues. The leaves of 
the firft fort are roundifli, and cut at their extremity 
into angles ; whereas thofe of the fecond are deeply 
cut into fix or feven fegments, fo as to refemble a 
hand. 

The various colours of their flowers being accidental, 
as alfo the double flowers being only varieties which 
have rifen from culture, are not by botanifts deemed 
diftind fpecies. I have not enumerated them here, 
therefore ihall only mention the various colours which 
are commonly obferved in their flowers •, which are 
white, pale, red, deep red, blackifh red, purple, yel- 
low, and flelh colour. Befides thefe, I many years 
ago faw fome plants with variegated flowers, in the 
garden of the late Lord Burlington, in London, railed 
from feeds which came from China. 
Although thefe varieties of double Hollyhocks are 
not conttant, yet where the feeds are carefully faved 
from the mod double flowers, the greateft number of 
the plants will arife nearly the fame, as the plants from 
which they were taken, both as to their colour and 
the fulnefs of their flowers, provided no plants with 
fingle or bad coloured flowers are permitted to grow 
near them. Therefore fo foon as -any fuch appear, 
they fhould be removed from the good ones, that 
their farina may not fpread into the other flowers, 
which would caufe them to degenerate. 
The firft. fpecies grows naturally in China, from 
whence I have often received the feeds. The fecond 
fort I have received from Iftria, where it was gathered 
in the fields, but thefe feeds produced fingle red 
flowers only j whereas from fome feeds of this lort, 
which were given me by the late Charles Du Bois, 
Efq* of Mitcham, in 1726, which he procured from 
Madras, I raifed many double flowers of feveral co- 
lours. 

Thefe plants, although natives of warm countries, 

J ret are hardy enough to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
and, and have for many years been fome of the 
greateft ornaments in the garden, toward the latter 
part of dimmer j but fince they have become very 
common, have not been fo much regarded as they de- 
ferve, partly from their growing too large for fmall 
gardens, and their requiring tall ftakes to fecure them 
from .being broken by ftrong winds. But in large 

gardens, 
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gardens, where they are properly dilpoled, they make 
a fine appearance ; for as their fpikes of .flowers 
- grow very tall, there will be a fuccefiion of. diem on 
the fame Items, more than two months the flowers 
on the lower part of the fpike appearing in July, and 
as their italics advance," new flowers are produced till 
near the end of September. When the plants are 
planted in good ground, their ftalks often rife to 
the height of eight or nine feet, fo that near fix feet 
of each will be garnilhed with flowers ; which when 
double, and of good colours, will make a fine appear- 
ance, efpecialiy if the various colours are properly 
intermixed. .... 

They are propagated by feeds, which, as hath been 
. already obferved, fliould be carefully faved from thofe 
plants whofe flowers are the moil double, and of the 
heft, colours. If thefe are preserved in their capfules 
until fpring, the feeds will be better, provided they 
are gathered very dry, and care be taken that no 
damp comes to them in winter, which will caufe their 
covers to be' mouldy, and thereby Ipoil the feeds. 
The feeds lhould be fown on a bed of light earth, 
about the middle of April, which mult be covered 
about half an inch deep, with the fame light earth 
fome perlbns fbw them in lhallow drills, and others 
fcatter the feeds thinly over the whole bed. When 
they are fown in the former medio d, the plants gene- 
rally come up thick, fo will require to be tranfplantcd 
fooner than thofe which are fown in the latter. By 
. the firft, the feeds may be more equally covered, and 
kept clean with lefs trouble, becaufe the ground be- 
tween the drills may be hoed. When the plants have 
put put fix or eight leaves, they lhould be tranfplant- 
ed into nurlery-beds, at a foot diftance from each 
other, oblerving to water them until they have taken 
good root ; after which they will require no farther 
care, but to keep them clean from weeds till Octo- 
ber, when they lhould be tranlplanted where they are 
to remain. 

Some perlbns let their plants remain a year longer in 
. the nurfery-beds to fee their flowers, before they re- 
move them to the flower-garden ; but when this is 
intended, the plants lhould be planted at a greater 
. diftance in the nurfery-beds, otherwife they will not 
have room to grow. However, I have always chofen 
to remove my plants the firft autumn, for young 
plants more furely grow, than thofe which are older , 
and if the feeds are carefully faved, there will not be 
one in ten of the plants come Angle or of bad colours. 
ALCHEMILLA, Ladies Mande. 
The Characters are, 
<The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leafy 
'which is fpread open at the brim, and cut into eight feg- 
tnents. "There art no petals to the flowery but the center 
of the empakment is occupied by the oval germen, into 
. which is infer ted a long ftyle, crowned with a globular ftig- 
ma : this is attended by four ereft ftamina rcfting on the 
brim of the empalement, and crowned with roundijh fum- 
tttits ; the germen afterwards turns to a /Ingle compreffed 
feed. 

Dr. Linnaeus ranges this'genus in the firft feftion of his 
fourth clafe of plants, entitled Tetrandria irionogy- 
nia, the flowers having four ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Alchemilla {Vulgaris) foliis lobatis ferratis, (eg- 
mentis involucro aciito. The common Ladies Mantle, 

. C. B. P. 319. 

2. Alchemilla foliis lobatis fericeis acute ferratis, 
_ iegmenus involucro fubrotundis. Small filvery Ladies 

Mantle with lobated leaves fharply ferrated, and the feg- 
ments of the involucrum cut into roundijh fegments. Al- 
chemilla Alpina pubefcens minor. Tourn. Irift. R. 
H. 508. 

3. Alchemilla (Alpina) foliis digitatis ferratis. Flor. 
Lapp. 61. Silvery Alpine Ladies Mantle with handed 
leaves. Alchemilla perennis incana argentea five fe- 
ricea fatinum provocans. Mor. Hift. 2 . p. 195. 

4. Alchemilla {PentaphyUa) foliis quinatis rnultifidis, 
gkbris. Lin.Sp. Plant. 123. Smooth five : leaved Ladies 
Mantle* cut into many fegments. Alchemilla Alpina 
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pentaphyllea minima lobis fimbria tis. Bocc. Mule, r • 
p. 18. , 

The firft fort grows naturally in moift meadows in 
feveral parts of England, but is not very common 
" near London : the roots are compofed of many thick 
fibres, .which fpread gready when they are in a pro- 
per lbil ; the leaves rife immediately from the root, 
fuftained by long foot-ftalks 5 they are roundilh, and 
fcalloped round the borders into feven or eight loln\s, 
' lhaped fomewhat like the Ladies fcalloped Mantles, 
from whence it had its name. The flower-ftems arife 
" between the leaves about a foot high, which divide 
into many branches, and are at each joint garnifhed 
with one fmall leaf, lhaped like thofe below ; the 
flowers are compofed of an herbaceous empalement, 
in the center of which is the ftyle attended by four 
ftamina, crowned with yellow fummits ; fo that the 
only beauty of this plant is in the leaves, which are 
ufed in medicine, and are efteemcd to be vulnerary, 
drying and binding, and of great force to Hop in- 
ward bleeding. 

The fecond iort is much frnallcr than the firft, the 
leaves are much whiter and appear filky ; the fiower- 
ftems do not branch out fqmuch, nor are the flowers 
produced in fo large clufters : . their cmpalement is 
broader, and the fegments more obtufe than thofe of 
the firft fort. 

The third fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Yorklhire, Weftmoreland, and Cumberland, gene- 
rally upon moift boggy places. It is alfo a native of 
Sweden and Denmark, the Alps, and other cold parts 
of Europe, and is admitted into gardens for the fake 
of variety. The leaves of this fort are very white, 
and deeply cut into five parts like a hand ; the flower- 
ftems feldom rife more than fix inches high, nor do 
the flowers make a better appearance than the other 
forts. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Sweden, Lapland, 
and other cold countries, fo is only to be found in 
feme few curious botanic gardens in this country. 
Thefe are all abiding plants, which have perennial 
roots and annual ftalks, which pcrifli in autumn. 
They may be propagated by parting their roots ; the 
beft time for doing this is in the autumn, that their 
roots may be eftabliftied before the drying winds of 
the fpring come on. They lhould have a moift foil 
and a lhady fituation, otherwife they will not thrive 
in the fouthern parts of England. When they are 
propagated by feeds, they fliould be fown in the au- 
tumn for when they are fown in die fpring, they 
feldom grow the firft year. They lhould be lown on 
a lhady moift border, and when the plants come up, 
they, will require no other care but to be kept clean 
from weeds. 

ALDE R-T REE. See Aluus. 

ALETRIS. 

The Characters are, • 
The flower has no empalement, but bath one oblong, oval 
■petal, cut into fix fegments at the brim, and are perma- 
nent ; it bath fix awlfhaped ftamina the length of the co- 
rolla, whofe bafe are infer ted in the fegments thefe are 
crowned by oblong eretl fummits ; and an oval germen fup- 
porting an awl-Jhaped ftyle the length of the ftamina, crown- 
ed by a trifid ftigma. 'The germen afterward becomes an 
oval three-cornered capfule with three cells, filed with an- 
gular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in Lin nanus's firft lec- 
tion of his fixth clafs, the flowers having fix ftamina 
and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Aletris (Farinofa) acaulis, foliis lanceolatis mem- 
* branaceis, floribus alternis. ' Lin. Sp. 456. Aletris 

without ftalks, fpear-fhaped membranaceous leaves, and 
flowers placed alternate, Hyacinthus caule nodo, fo- 
liis linguifbrmibus acuminatis dentatis. Flor. Virg. 3 8. 

2. Aletris {Capenfis) acaulis, foliis lanceolatis . undula- 
tis, fpica ovata, floribus nutantibus., Lin. Sp. 456. • 
Aletris without ftalks, waved fpear-flmped leaves, and an 
oval jpike of alternate flowers. 
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3. Aletris (Hyacinthoides) acaulis, foliis lanr^olatis car- 
nofis, ftoribus geminatis. Lin. Sp. 456. Aletris with- 
out /talks, flejby fpar-jhaped leaves, and flowers fet by 
pairs. 

4. Aletris (Zeylantca) acaulis, foliis lanceolads planis 
ereciis radicalibus. Aletris without fldlks, and plain, 
fpear-fbaped, erect leaves rjfing from the root. 

5. Aletris (Fragrqns) caulefcens, foliis lanceolatis am- 
plexicaulibus. Stalky Aletris, with fpear-jhaped leaves 
embracing it. Aloe Africana arboreicens, floribus al- 
bis fragrant iffi mis. Hort. Amft. 2. tab. 4. 

The firft fort grows naturally in North America ; it 
hath a tuberoie root, from which arife feveral fpear- 
. Ihaped leaves, and a naked ftalk fupporting a fpike 
of 1 lowers placed alternate, of a grcenifh white co- 
lour ; thele appear in June, but are rarely fuccoeded 
by feeds in England. 

This plant is tolerably hardy, fo may be preferved 
thro' the winter, if flickered under a hot-bed frame ; 
bur, as the feeds do not ripen here, and the roots in- 
creafe but fiowly, the plants are at prefent rare in 
England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This is a low plant, ieldom rifing more than 
a foot high ; the leaves are fpear-fhaped and undu- 
lated ; the foot-ftalks of die flower arife from the 
root, which fuftain feveral white nodding flowers, in 
ihape fomewhat like tjiofe of the Hyacinth. 
The roots of this fort muft be planted in pots filled 
with light earth, that they may be fheltered in a dry 
airy glafs-cafe in winter, being too tender to thrive 
in the open air in England ; therefore the pots fhould 
be removed into fhelter in October,, and during the 
winter feafon, they fhould be fparingly watered. In 
May they fhould be placed abroad in a (heltered fi- 
tuation, and in warm weather muft be frequently re- 
freflied with water ; with this management the plants 
will flower j but as they do not perfect their feeds 
here, nor do they increafe faft by roots, the plants are 
Icarce in England. 

The third fort has been long preferved in the EngUfh 
gardens, and has been known by the title of Guinea 
Aloe ; this hath thick fleflvy roots like thofe of the 
i?lag Iris, which creep far where they have room. 
The leaves arife fingly from the root, and are near 
one foot and a half long, (tiff, waved, and have no 
foot-ftalks, arifmg immediately from the root, as do 
alio the foot-fialks of the flowers, which when the 
roots are ftrong, are often a foot and a half high, ear- 
nifhed great part of their height with clear white 
flowers, fliaped like thofe of the Hyacinth, whole 
brims are cut A into fix fegments, which are reflated ; 
thele- Ieldom continue in beauty more than two or three 
days, and are never fucceeded by feeds here. 
The fourth fort is alfo pretty common, in gardens 
where there are conveniencies for preferving exotic 
plants. ' This hath flelhy creeping roots, which mul- 
tiply greatly. The whole plant ieldom rifes more than 
fix inches high: the leaves are plain and upright, 
arifing without foot-ftalks ; but as I have never feen 
any flowers produced on the plants, I. can give no de- 
fcription of them, but have followed Dr. Linnaeus in 
ranging it, though I have great reafon to believe he 
has not feen the flower ; for he fuppofes this to be a 
variety of the third fort, which no perfon who is ac- 
quainted with the two plants can ever admit. This 
lias been always known by the title of Ceylon Aloe. 
The fifth fprt rifes with an herbaceous ftalk to the 
height of eight or ten feet high, having many joints, 
and is adorned toward the top with a head of fpear- 
fhaped thin leaves, which are of a deep green colour 
and re flexed at their ends, embracing the (talks with 
their bads. The foot-ftalks of the flower arife from 
the center of the heads, which are generally two feet 
hjjgh, branching put on each fide, and fully garnifhed 
with white flowers, in ihape fomewhat like uhofe of J 
• the third fort v butthefe open only in the evening, 
when they emit a moftf ragrant odour, but clofe again 
in the morning, and are net of long duration; but 
thefc are fornetimes fucceeded by feeds, which, al- 
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though fair to appearance, yet I- could never raife 
any plants from them ; but they are eafily propagated 
from the fide heads, which they put out after 
flowering. 

The laft three forts are top tender to jive through the 
winter in England, unlefs they are placed in a warm 
ftove i nor will the diird and fifth forts produce their 
flowers, if the plants are not plunged into a tan-bed > 
for although die plants may be preferved in a dry 
• ftove, yet thofe make but little progrefs there •„ where- 
as when they are in a tan-bed, they will advance as 
much in one year as the other will in three or four j 
the leaves will alfo be much larger, and the whole 
plant much ftronger. The third fort will fornetimes 
flower in a dry ftove, but the flower-ftems will be 
weak, and do not produce half fo many flowers as 
when in tan j but the fifth has not yet flowered here 
when kept in the dry ftove. 

The third and fourth forts propagate very faft by 
their creeping roots, which fend up many heads ; 
thefe may be cut off in June, and laid in the ftove 
for a fortnight, that the part wounded may be healed 
over ; then they mould be planted in fmall pots, filled 
with light fandy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, giving them but little wa- 
ter till they have put out good roots ; then they muft 
be treated like other tender fucculent plants, never 
fetting them abroad in fummer. 
The heads of the fifth fort when taken from the ftems 
fhould be laid in the ftove a week, for their wounds to 
heal, then fhould be planted in pots and treated as 
the other. 

AL E S AN DER, or ALEXANDER. See 

Smvrnium. 

ALKEKENGI. See Phvsalis. 

ALLELUJAH. See Ox a lis. 

A L L 1 A R I A. See Hesperis. 

ALLIUM [of *Axew, Gr. to avoid or Ihun, becaufe 
many Ihun the fmell of it], Garlick. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are included in one common fpatha, which he- 
conies dry ; the flower is compofed of fix oblong, ereSf, con- 
cave petals, and fix awl-fhaped ftamina, which extend the 
length of the petals, and are crowned with oblong fum- 
mits. In the center is fituated a /hort three-cornered ger~ 
men, fupporting a Jingle ftyle, crowned by an acute ftigma. 
Thegefmen afterward becomes an obtufe three-cornered cap- 
fule, opening into three parts, having three cells, filled 
with rounaijh feeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Allium {Sativum) caule planifolio bulbifero, bulbo 
com'pofito, flaminibus tricufpidatis. Hort. Upfal. 
76. Common manured Garlick. Allium fativum. 
C. B. P. • , 

2. Allium {Scorodoprafum) caule planifolio bulbifero, 
foliis crenulatis vaginis ancinitibus ftaminibus tricuf- 
pidatis. Hort. Upfal.. 77. * The Rocambole. Allium 
fativum alterum five allioprafum caulis fummo cir- 
cumlocuto. C. B. P. 73. 

3. Allium {Urfinwn) fcapo nudo lemicylindrico foliis 
lanceolatis petiolatis umbella faftigiata. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 300. Broad-leaved wild Garlick, or Ramfons. 
Allium fylveftre latifqlium. C. B. P. 

4. Allium (Lineare) caule planifolio umbellifero um- 
bella globosa ftaminibus tricufpidatis corolla duplo 
longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant; 294. Great round-headed 
Garlick of the Holm Iflands. Allium Holmenfe Iphas- 
rico capite. Raii Syn. 3 70. 

5. Allium (Mbly) fcapo nudo fubcylindrico foliis lan- 
ceolatis feffilibus umbella faftigiata. Hort. Upfal. 76". 
The yellow Moly. Allium latifolium luteum. Tourn. 
Inft. 384. 

6. Allium (Magicum) caule planifolio umbellifero ra- 
mulo bulbifero ftaminibus fimplicibus. Lin. Sp, 
Plant. 2Q& Great broad-leaved Mofy with Lify flowers. 
Allium latifolium lilifiorum. Tourn. Inft 384. 

7. Allium {Obliquum) caule planifolio umbellifero fta- 
. minibus filiformibus flore tripk> longioribus foliis ob- 

bquis. Lin.Sp. Plant. 296. Umbelliferous Garlick with 
fCan leaves, /lender ftamina* which art three times the 
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Unglb of tbeflower t and oblique haves. Allium radice 
tunicata foliis planis linearibus caulinis capkulo um- 
JjclUto. Flor. Siber. V. p. 49. 

8. Allium {Ramefum) caule fubplanifolio umbellifero 
ftatqinibus fubulatis longioribus umbella globosa foliis 
linearibus fubcorrvexis. Lin. Sp. PI. 296. Umbel- 
Ufir&ts Gartick with half flam leaves, long awl-fbaped 
ft amine, globular umbels, and narrow convex leaves. 

9. Allium (Rofeumj fcapo nudo umbellifero, pedicellis 
- brevibus, pecalb ovahbus, ftaminibus breviflimis, fo- 
liis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 4312. Gartick -with a naked 
urnbelliferous ftalk, Jhort foot-ftalks, oval petals to the 
fewer, very fbort ftamina, and linear leaves. Allium 
fylveftre five moly minus, rofeo amplo flore. Mag- 
no!. 11. r 5 

10. Allium {Arenarium) caule planifolio bulbifero va- 
einis teretibus fpatha mutica ftaminibus tricufpidatis. 
H. Scan. 227. Bulb-bearing Garlicky with plain leaves, 
4 taper vagina, and three pointed ftamina. 

11. Allium (Carinatum) caule planifolio bulbifero fta- 
minibus fubulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 297. Bulb-bearing 

• garlick with plain leaves* and awl-Jhaped ftamina. Allium 
montanum bicorne anguftifolium flore dilute purpu- 
rafcente. C. B. P. 74. r 

12. Allium {Sphccrocephalon) caule terteifolio umbelli- 
fero, foliis femiteretibus, ftaminibus tricufpidatis co- 
rolla longioribus. Lin. Sp. 426. Umbelliferous Gar- 
lick, with taper leaves which are longer than the petals. 

Allium five moly montanum purpureo More. Cluf. 
Hift. 1. p. 195. 

13. Allium (Flavum) caule teretifolio umbellifero, flo- 
ribus pendulis, petalis ovatis, flaminibus corolla lon- 
gioribus. Lin. Sp. 428. Umbelliferous Garlick, with 
taper leaves and pendulous flowers, having oval petals, 
and ftamina longer than the corolla. Allium montanum 
bicorne flore pallido odore. C. B. P. 75. 

14. Allium (Senefcens) fcapo nudo ancipiti foliis li- 
nearibus fubtus conyexis tevibus umbella fubrotunda 
ftaminibus fubulatis. Hort. Upfal. 70. Greater 
Mountain Garlick with leaves like NarciJJus. Allium 
montanum' foliis Narcifli majus. C. B. P. 75. 

15. Allium {Angulofum) fcapo nudo ancipiti foliis li- 
nearibus canaliculars fubtus fubangulatis umbella fafti- 
giari. Hort. Upfal. 79, Garlick with a naked ftalk, 
narrow hollow leaves, which are angular on their lower fide, 
and a compacl umbel. Allium montanum foliis Nar- 
cifli minus. C. & P. 75. 

16. Allium (Subhirfutum) caule planifolio umbellifero 
foliis inferioribus hirfutis ftaminibus fubulatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 295. Umbelliferous Garlick with hairy under 
leaves, and awl-Jhaped ftamina, commonly called Diof- 

. coridis Moly. Moly anguftifolium umbellatum. C. B. 
75. 

17. Allium (Viffioralis) umbella rotundata, ftaminibus 
lanceolatis corolla longioribus, foliis ellipticis. Lin. 
Mat. Med. 1 63. Umbelliferous Garlick with round um- 
bels, fpear-Jhaped ftamina longer than the corolla, and el- 
liptical leaves. Allium montanum latifolium macu- 
latum. C. B. P. 74. 

1 8. Allium (Defcendens) caule fu bte re tifolio umbellifero, 
pedunculis exterioribus brevioribus, ftaminibus tri- 
cufpidatis. Lin. Sp. 427. Umbelliferous Garlick with 
a half taper leaf, and three pointed ftamina. Allium 
moly latifolium, capite iphserico, flore purpureo. 
Rudb. 

19; Allium (Canadenfe) fcapo nudo tereti, foliis linea- 
ribus capitulo bulbifero. Kalm. It. Canada Garlick with 
a naked taper ftalk, linear leaves* and beads bearing bulbs. 

Allium bulbiferum Virginianum. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 2, 
146. 

20.. Allium CTriquetrum) fcapo nudo foliis triquetris, 
ftaminibus limplicibus. Lin. Sp. 431. Garlick with 
a naked ftalk, triangular leaves, and fimple ftamina. 
Moly parvum caule triangulo. C. B. P. 75. 
We (hall not bring under this genus the* Cepa and 
Forrum* as is - dona by Dr. Linraeus, left by too 
clofely adopting his fyftem, we may render this work 
fcfs intelligible to the practical gardener, and fuch 
other perfons who may delight themfelves in the cul- 
ture of a kitchen-garden , but not having ftudied the 
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ihence of botany, may not fo readily turn tQ thbfe 
articles, therefore we lhail infert their culture under 
.their former titles. 

The two firft fpecies are eafily propagated by planting 
the cloves, or fmall bulbs, in the fpting, in beds 
about four or five inches diftance from. each other, 
keeping them clean from weeds. About the beginnir. 0 
of June, the leaves of the firft fort Ihould be tied- in 
knots, to prevent their fpindling, or running to feed, 
which will greatly enlarge- the bulb. In the middle 
of July, the leave$ will begin to wither and decay, 
at which time they Ihould be taken out of the ground, 
and hanged up in a dry room, to prevent their rotting, 
and may be thus preferved for winter ufe. 
The roots of the fecond fort may remain in the ground 
till the leaves are decayed, when their bulbs may be 
taken up and dried, to be preferved for ufe during 
the winter (eafon j but fome of the roots may be at 
the fame time planted again for the fucceeding year ; 
for this fort requires to be planted in autumn, ef- 
pecially on dry ground, otherwife their bulbs will not 
be large. 

The third fort was formerly in greater efteem than 
atprefent, it being rarely cultivated in gardens, but 
is found wild in moift fhady places in' many parts of 
England ; and may be cultivated by planting the roots 
in a moift lhady border, at almoft any time of the year; 
but the beft ieafon is in July, juft as the green leaves 
are decaying. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Holrh Iflands, 
from whence it has been tranfplanted into feveral gar- 
dens, where it is preferved more for the fake of va- 
riety than ufe. 

The eleventh and thirteenth forts grow wild in the 
northern parts of England, but are by the curious in 
botany preferved in their gardens. Thefe are very 
hardy, and may be removed in July or Auguft, when 
their leaves begin to decay, and will thrive in almoft 
any foil or fituation. 

The fifth fort was formerly preferved in gardens, for 
the fake of its yellow flowers, but having a very ftrong 
Garlick fcent, moft people have rooted it out of then- 
gardens. ' 

The fixth fort is alfo preferved by. many perfons in 
their gardens for the fake of variety, but as this hath 
a very ftrong fcent, fo it is not often admitted to the 
flower-garden. 

The ninth and twelfth forts, are fometimes permitted 
to have a place in gardens for the fake of variety. 
The feventh, eighth, and tenth forts grow naturally 
in Tartary and Siberia, from whence their feeds were 
fent to Peterfburgh, and from thence fome of the bo- 
tanic gardens have been fupplied with feeds j thefe are 
only preferved for the fake of variety. 
The fourteenth, fifteenth, and fixteenth forts, have 
been planted in gardens for the variety of their flowers, 
but of late years moft people have turned them out, 
to make room for better forts. But the fixteenth 
multiplies fo faft by offsets, as to render it difficult 
to extirpate them, when they have remained any time 
in a garden. 

This produces large umbels of white flowers; growing 
on (talks about ten inches high* the time of flowering 
is in April and May. 

The nineteenth fort was brought from Virginia, and 
is preferved in botanic gardens for variety's fake, but 
has no great beauty - t it is very hardy, and will thrive 
in the Open air very well 5 and is propagated by its 
bulbs, which are produced in plenty on the too of 
the ftalks. 7 V 

They arc all of them very hardy, and will thrive in 
almoft any foil or fituation, and are eafily propagated 
either by their roots, or from feeds : if from the roots, 
the beft time is in autumn, that they may take good 
root in the ground before the fpring^ whiph is necef- 
fary, in orde** to have them flower ftrong the following 
fummer. . If they arc propagated by feeds, they may 
be fown on a border of common carthi either in au-' 
nirrin; foon after die feeds are ripe; or in the fpting 
following* and 'will- require no rartHtr care* Initio 

keep 
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keepthem clear from weeds; the following autumn, 
. tthe plants may be tranfplanted into the borders where 
they are to remain for good. 

The greateft part of thefe plants produce their flowers 
in May, June, and July. , 

• The yellow Moly will grow about a foot high. 5 and 
having fome beauty in the flowers, is worthy of a 
place m fuch borders of the flower-garden, where few 
better things will thrive. Thefe increafe plentifully 
both by roots and feeds. ? . 

The fixth and feventeenth forts grow upwards of two 
feet high, and when they are in flower, make a pretty 
appearance; and as they are not troublefome to keep, 
may be allowed a place in the borders of the flower- 
garden. 

All the other forts are equally hardy, and will grow 
- in any foil or fituation but as they have little beauty, 

they are rarely preferved, except in botanic* gardens 

for the fake of yar'ety. . 
A L M ON D-T REE. See Amygdalus. 
ALMON D-D WARF. See Persica. 
ALNUS. Sec Bjztul^. 

ALNUS NIGRA BACCIFERA. See Fran- 

cula. 

ALOE [Gr. Wa^]. 

The Characters are, 
The flower is naked* having no empalement \ it is of one 
leafy having a long fmcotb tube* which is divided at the 
top into fix parts* fpr ending open, it bath fix a-wl- 
Jhaped ftamina* which are infer ted at their bafe to the 
germ en* and are extended the length of the tube -* thefe are 
crowned with oblong fummits •* in the center isfituated the 
oval ger men* fupporting a Jingle ftyle* which is of the fame 
length with the ftamina* crowned with a trifid Jligma. 
The germen afterward becomes an oblong capfule* having 
three furrows* which' is divided into three cells opening in 
three parts* and filled with angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnsus ranged * in 
the, firft fe&ion of his fixth cafs, titled Hexandria 

. • monogynia; from the flowers having fix ftamina 
and one ftyle. 

The Species are,. 

1. Aloe (Mitriformis) floribus pedunculatis cernuis co- 
rymbofis fub-cylindricis. Lin. Sp'. Plant. 319. i. c. 
Aloe with dependent flowers* having foot-ftalks which are 
ranged in a cylindrical corymbus. . Aloe Africana mitri- 
formis fpinoia. Hort. Elth. 1. p. 21. Mitre-fhaped 

Aloe. . 

2. Aloe (Barbadenfis) foliis dentatis ere&is fucculcntibus 
fubulatis, floribus luteis in thyrfo dependentibus. 
Aloe with ertfl* fucculent* awl Jhaped leaves* and yellow 

. flowers growing in a loofe fpike* hanging downward. Aloe 

vulgaris. C. B. P. 386. 

3. Aloe * (Arborefcens) foliis amplexicaulibus reflexis, 
marginc dentatis, floribus cylindricis caule fruticofa. 
Aloe with leaves embracing the ftalks* which are rcflcxed 
and indented on their edges* flowers growing cylindrical* 

\ and a fimibby ftalk. Aloe Africana caulefcens foliis 
glaucis Caulcm amplectantibus. H. Amft. Com- 
monly called Sword Aloe. 

Aloe {Africana) foliis latidribus amplexicaulibus, 
marline Sc dorfo fpinofis; floribus fpicatis, caule fru- 
ticpio. Aloe with broader leaves embracing the ftalks* 
' whofe edges and back are fet with fpines* flowers growing 
in fpikes* and a fhrubby ftalk. Aloe Africana caulef- 
cens foliis minus glaucis dorfi parte fuprema (pinofa. 

Com. Prael. 68. 
5. Aloe (Difticha) foliis latiflimis amplexicaulibus ma- 

culatis,. marginc fpinofis floribus umbellatis. Aloe 

with very broad fpotted leaves embracing the ftalk* whofe 

, edges are fct with fpines and flowers* growing in an um- 
bel* Aloe Africana caulefcens foliis fpinofis maculis 
ab utraquc parte albicantibus notatis. Hort. Amftel. 

' 2. p. o. by Ibme called the Sope Aloe, and by others 

. Carohna Aloe. 

6". Aloe (Obfcura) foliis latioribus amplexicaulibus ma- 

• culatis marginc fpinofis floribus fpicatis. Aloe with 
. broad fpotted leaves embracing the ftalks* wbofe edges have 
. fpines, and ' flowers growing in a Jpike. Aloe Africana 

Caulefcens foliis fpinofis maculis ab utraque parte al- 
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X * 

bica^ubuVobfcurk)ribus" magis glaucis quam prace- 

dens. Boerh. Ind. ' / . 

7. Aloe (Plica tilis) foliis enftformibus inermis ancipi- 
tibus floribus laxe' fpicatis caule fruticofo. - Aloe with 
fwordjhaped fenooth leaves* ft anding two. ways* the flowers 

- growing in loofe fpikes* . and a Jhrubly ftalki > Aloe Afri- 
cana arborefcens montana non fpinoia folio longiffiriio 
plioatili flore rubro. Com. Hort. Amft. 2. v p. 5. 

8. Aloe (Brevioribus) foliis amplexicaulibus utraque 
fpinofis, floribus fpicatis. Aloe with leaves embracing 
the ftalks* which are prickly on every fide* and flowers 
growing in fpikes. A loe Africana caulefcens foliis glau- 
cis breviffimis foliorum, parte interna &. externa non-' 

nihil (pinofa. Com. Preel. 71. 
Aloe (Variegata) floribus pedunculatis cernuis. race- 
mofis prifmaticis ore patulo : aequali. J Lin. Sp. Plant. 

321. Aloe with hanging flowers* having foot-ftalks* and 
fpreading equally at ' the brim. Aloe Arricana humilis 
toliis ex albo & viridi variegatis. Com. Prad. 79. 
commonly called Partridge-breaft^ Alee. ^ . 

10. Aloe foliis eredis fubulatis radicatis undique. in- 
erme fpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 131. Alee with ereB 
awl-fhaped leaves* fct with fop fpines on every part. Aloe 
Africana humilis fpinis inermibus & verrucofis obfita. 
Com. Pnel. 7 7. commonly called Hedge-hog Aloe. 

11. Aloe (Vifcofa) -floribus feflilibus infundibuli formi- 
bus bilabiatis laciniis quinque revolutis iumma erecta. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 322. Aloe with fumicl-ffjaped flowers* 
without foot-ftalks* opening in two lips* and cut into Jive 
fegments* which turn backward* and are creel at the top. 
Aloe Africana erecta triangularis & triangulari folio 

-vifcofo.- Com. Prcel. 82. ^ . 

12. Aloe (Spiralis) floribus feflilibus ovatis crenatisfeg- 
mentis interioribus conniventibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

322. Aloe with oval o-cnated flowers* without foot-ftalks* 
and the interior fegments clofmg together. Aloe Africana 
erecta rotunda folio parvo & in acumen acutiftimum 
exeunte. Com. Pnel. 83. 

3. Aloe (Linguifonne) feflilis foliis lingui formibus ma- 
culatis floribus pedunculatis cernuis. Aloe with dwarf* 
tongue-Jhaped* fpotted. leaves* and hanging flowers* ^ which 
have foot-ftalks. Aloe Africana flore rubro folio ma- 
culis albicantibus ab utraque parte notato. H. Amft. 
2. p. 15. commonly called Tongue Alee. 

14. Aloe (Margaritifera) floribus feflilibus bilabiatis 
labio fuperiore erecto inferiore patente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
322. Aloe with fefflle flowers* gaping with two lips* 
the upper being ere ft* and the under fpreading. Aloe Af- 
ricana folio in fummitate triangulari margaritifera flo- 
re fubviridi. Com. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 19. commonly 
called large" Pearl Aloe. ■ » 

15. Aloe (Vera) foliis longiflimis & anguftiflimis mar- 
ginibus fpinofis, floribus fpicatis. Aloe with very long 
narrow leaves*' having fpines on their hedges* ■ and flowers 
growing in fpikes. Aloe India? Orientalis, ferrata fuc- 
cotrina vera flore Phccnicio. Hort. Beaumont. "The 

Succotrine Aloe. 

16. Aloe (Glauca) caule brevi, foliis amplexicaulibus 
bifariam verfis fpinis marginibus ereftis floribus ca- 
pitatis: Alee with c Jhcrt ftalk* leaves ftanding tivo ways* 

• which embrace the ftalk •* the fpines on the edges erect* and 
flowers growing in a head. Aloe Africana caulefcens 
foliis glaucis brevioribus foliorum parte interna 6r ex- 
terna nonnihil fpinofa. Com.- Pnel. 71. 

17. Aloe* (Arachnoidea) feflilis foliis brevioribus planis 
carnofis apice triquetris marginibus inerme fpinofis. 
Low Aloe with fhort* plain* flefhy leaves* triangular at their 
ends* and borders fet with fop fpines. Aloe Africana 
humilis arachnoidea. Com. Pra^l. 72. commonly called 
Cobweb Aloe. ~ 

18. Aloe (Herhacea) foliis ovato-lanceolatis carnofis apice 
triquetris angulis inerme dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 131. 
Aloe with oval* fpear -Jhaped* fleftjly leaves* having three 

their extremities* which are indented and fet with 
>ines. Aloe Africana minima atro-viridis fpinis 
s numerous ornata. Boerh. Ind. Alt, 2. p. 
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19. Aloe (Retttfa) floribus feflilibus triquetris bilabiatis 
labio inferiore revoluto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 32a. Aloe 

with flowers divided into three parts y the under Up being 

' turned 
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tinted hack. ' Aloe Africana brcviliimo craffiflimoque 
folio Bore fubviridi. Hort; Amft 2. p. 1 1. commonly 
called Cufhion Aloe^ 

6. Aloe {Verrucofa) fcflilis foliis carinatis utraque ver- 
rucous bifariam verfis. Low Aloe with keel-shaped 
leaves* warted on every parti and fronting two ways. 
Aloe Africana foliis longis conjugatis fupra cavis mar- 
garitifcris flore rubro elegantiflirtio. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 
p. 2j 131. commonly called Pearl-tongue Aloe. 

1. AtOE (Carinata) fcflilis foliis carinatis verrucofis apice 
triquetris carnofis. Low Aloe voitb fejby y keeljbapca\ 
[potted leaves, which are triangular at their extremities. 
This is the Aloe Africana More rubro folio triangulari 
verrucis & ab utraque parte albicantibus notato. Hort. 
Amfti 2. p. 17. 

2. Aloe (Ferox) foliis amplexiqaulibus nigricantibus 
undique fpinofis. Aloe with dark green haves embracing 
the Jtalks* which are befet with Jpinhs on every fide. Aloe 
vera cofta lpinofa. Munt. Phyt. commonly called 
Aloe ferox. 

3; Aloe (Uvaria) floribus feffilibus reftexis imbricatis 
prifmaticis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 323. Aloe with reflexed 
flowers growing chfe to theftalk* inform of a prijm* fying 
over each other like tiles on a houfe. Aloe Africana fo- 
lio triangulari longiflimo& anguftiflimb floribus luteis 
fcetidis. Horn Amlt 2. p. 29. commonly called Iris 
Uvaria* 

The firft fort of Aloe grows with an upright ftalk, to 
the height of five or fix feet, the leaves clofely em- 
brace the Italics ; they are thick i fucculent, broad at 
their baft* growing narrower, arid ending in a point, 
of a dark green colour, and have (pines on the edges, 
as alfo a few on their upper fUrface; the leaves (find 
creel;, and draw together towards the top, where they 
form the refemblance of a mitre, from whence it is 
called the Mitre Aloe. The flower^tcm rifes about 
three feet high, on the top of which the flowers come 
out in a fort of globular fpike, but afterwards is 
formed into a cylindrical fpike: thefe have long foot^ 
{talks* which come out horizontally* and the 
hang downward-, they are tubulous, and cut into fix 
unequal fegments to the bottom, three being alter- 
nately broader than the others. There are fix ftanii- 
na* three of which - are as long as the tube of the 
flower, the other three are fhorter. Thefe are crowned 
with flat oblong fummits of a gold colour. The 
three-cornered germen is fltuated in the bottom of 
the flower, fupporting a fingle ftyle, which is fhorter 
than the {lamina, having no ftigma on the top; The 
tube of the flower is of a fine red colour, and the brim 
is of a pale green, fo that it makes a pretty appear- 
ance when the fpikes of flowers are larger 
This fort will live in a warm dry grecn-houfe in 
winder, and may be placed in the open air in fummer, 
in a fheltered fituationj but the plants fhould not 
have much wet, left it fhould rot their Items* With 
this management the plants will not grow fo fait, as 
when they are placed in a (love, but they will be 
ftronger, and their Items will fupport their heads 
much better. , 

The fecond fort is very common in the iflands of 
America, where the plants are, propagated upon the 
pooreft land, to obtain the Hepatic Aloes* which 
are brought to England, and vied chiefly for horfes, 
being too coarfe for medicine. 

The leaves of this fort are about four inches broad at 
their bale, where they are near two inches thick, and 
diminifh gradually to a point, having a few inden- 
tures on their edges ; the leaves are of. a fea-grcen co- 
lour, and when young are {potted with white. The 
-flower-item rifes near three feet high, and the flowers 
ffcand in a (lender loofe fpike, with very fhort foot- 
talks, hanging downwards. They are tubulous, and 
cut into fix parts, of a bright yellow colour, and the 
ftamina Hand out beyond the tube. This never pro- 
duces feed in England, and is too tender to live 
through the winter in our climate, in a common green- 
houfc, therefore it fhould be placed in a moderate 
degree of warmth in that feafon, I have known plants 
of this kind, which have had an oiled cloth tied about 
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their roots, and hung up in a warm room more than" 
two years, and afterwards planted in pots, which have 1 
grown very well, from whence the plant has been 
called Sempervivum by the inhabitants of America. 
The third fort will grow to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, with> a ftrong naked ftem$ the leaves growing 
at the- top, which clofely embrace the ftalk. j they are 
about two inches broad at their bafe, growing nar- 
rower to a point, and are reflexed* and indented 
on their edges, each being armed with a ftrong 
crooked ipine. The leaves are of a fea-green colour, 
and very fucculent. The flowers grow in a pyra- 
midal fpike, are tubulous, and of a bright red colour. 
Thefe are in beauty in November and December. ' 
This fort will live through the winter in a good grecn- 
houfe, but they will f not flower unlefs they have a 
moderate fhare of warmth, therefore the pots fhould 
be removed into a ftove in October, which fhould hot 
be kept above temperate heat, in which fitliation they 
feldom fail to flower; 

The fourth fort is fomewhat like the third, but the 
leaves are broader, and have feveral fpines on their 



backfide toward their extremities. The flowers of this* 
grow in a loofer fpike, and the plants never put out 
any fuckers, fo that it is very difficult to increafe. 
The fifth fort feldom rifes much above two feet hiefc 
the leaves are very broad at their bafe, where they 
clofely embrace the ftalk, and gradually decreafe to 
a point. The edges are fet with fharp fpines, and 
the under leaves fpread open horizontally every way » 
thefe are of a dark green colour (potted with white, 
fomewhat refembling the colour of foft fope, from 
whence fbme have given it the title of Sope Aloe. Th6 
flowers grow in umbels on the tops of the ftalk s, which 
are of a beautiful red colour, and appear in Auguft 
and September. This fort is hardy, fo may be kept 
in a common green-houife in winter, and in the fum- 
mer placed in the open air. 

The fixth fort is fomewhat like the fifth in its manner 
of growth, but the leaves are broader, of a lighter 
green colour ; the edges and alio the fpines are of a* 
copper colour, and the flowers grow in loofe fpikes* 
Tr lis is as hardy as the former, fo may be treated in 
the fame manner; It flowers in September. 
The feventh fort grows to the height of fix or feven 
feet, with a ftrong item, toward the upper part of 
which are produced two, three, or four neads, coih- 
pofed of long, comprefled, pliable leaves, of a fea- 
green colour, enure, and ending in obtufe points ; 
thefe are placed two ways, lying over each other with 
their edges the fame way. The flowers are produced 
in fhort loofe fpikes, which are of a red colour, and 
appear at different times of the year. 
The eighth fort is an humble plant, feldom rifing 
more than a foot high ; the leaves grow near the 
ground* which are broad at their bafe, where they 
embrace the ftalk, and gradually diminifh to a point ; 
they are of a fea-green colour, with fome white 
fpots v their edges, and alfo their upper parts below 
and above, are befet with pretty fharp fpines ; the 
flowers grow in loofe fpikes, the tubulous part being 
redi and the brim of a light green colour. 
The ninth fort is a low plant, feldom rifing above 
eight inches high. The leaves of this are triangular, 
and turn- back at their extremity * they are flefhy and 
enure, their edges being very Sightly fawed. Thefe 
are curioufly veined and fpotted, fomewhat like the 
feathers on a partridge's bread, from whence it had 
the name. The flowers grow in very loofe fpikes, 
upon (talks about one foot high* they are of a fine red 
colour tipped with green. This wdl live in a good 
grecn-houfe through the winter. 
I have raifed a van cry of this from feeds which I re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope, with broader 
triangular leaves, which fpread much more than thofe 
of the former, and are not fo beautifully fpotted j the 
flower-ftalks alfo grow much taller. 
The tenth fort is alfo a very low plant, never rifing 
to have ftalks % the leaves are broad at their bafe, but 
are tapering to a point where they are triangular i 
* 5 ' H they 
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they are befet on their edges, and both furfaces, with , 
foit fpiues, very clofely, from whence this plant had j 
the name of Hedgehog Aloe. The riowers grow in ' 
a loofe head, on the top of the italic, which is very 
thick, but feldom a foot high : they are of a fine red 
colour below, but of a pale green above. This fort 
may. be preferved through the winter in a good green- 
houfe, and placed in the open air in fummer,. ., 
The eleventh fort grows near a toot high, and is fur- 
niihed with, triangular leaves, from the ground up- 
ward thefe are of a dark green colour, and are placed 
in form of a triangle ; die flowers grow thinly, upon 
very flender foot-ftalks, and are of an herbaceous co- 
lour, and their upper part turns backward. This fort 
requires, a moderate warmth in winter, fo fhould be 
placed in a- cool part of the ftove. 
The twelfth fort grows fo me what like the former, 
being befet .with leaves from the bottom, but . thefe 
are rounder, and end in Iharp points ; the flowers 
grow upon taller ftalks, which branch out and grow 
in long clofe fpikes. There is a variety of this fort 
which has been raifed from feeds, which is . "much 
larger, the leaves thicker, and the flowers grow upon 
taller ftalks, but this is only a ieminal variety. . . I 
This fort may be preferved through the winter in a 
good green-houfe, but muft have. very little water! 
given it during the cold weather. 
The thirteenth fort grows with its leaves hear the 
ground, which are about fix inches in length,, and 
lhaped like a tongue, from whence it had the title of I 
Tongue Aloe. The, flowers grow in flender loofe I 
fpikes, each hanging downward* of a red colour, below, I 
and green at the top. This is pretty hardy, fo may 
be kept in a common green-houfe in winter, and fet I 
abroad in fummer. There is a variety of this fort, j 
..with leaves much more fobtted. j 
The fourteenth fort is ot humble.growth the leaves I 
come otit oh 'every 'fide without order near the ground, I 
tliey are duck;, triangular at their ends, " and clofely J 
itudded with white protuberances* from whence it was I 
called Pearl Aloe. There is a fmalbr. fort .of this I 
which hath been long preferved in the Englifh gar- I 
dens, but the manner of its flowering being the fame, I 
I fufpect it to be only a variety. This may be pre- j 
ferved through the winter in a common green-houfe. I 
It riowers at different feafons.of the year. I 
The fifteenth fort is the true Succotrine Aloe, from I 
whence the beft fort of Aloe for ufe in medicine is I 
produced. This hath long, narrow, fucculent leaves, I 
which come out without any order, and form large I 
heads. The ftalks grow three or four feet high, and I 
have two, three, and fometimes four of thefe heads, 
branching out from it : the lower leaves fpread out 
on every fide, but the upper leaves turn inward to- 
ward the center ; the flowers grow in long fpikes, 
upon ftalks about two feet high, each ftanding on a 
pretty long foot-ftalk-, they are of a bright red colour 
tipped with green : thefe generally appear in the winter 
feafon. This fort may be preferved through the 
winter in a warm green-houfe, but the plants fo ma- 
naged will not flower fo frequently, as thole which 
have a moderate degree of warmth in winter. 
The fixtcenth fort rcfembles the eighth in fome par- 
ticulars, but the leaves are much broader, and fpread 
wide on every fide ; whereas thofe of the eighth are 
ranged only two ways, and are narrow. This flowers 
but feldom, whereas the fixteenth flowers annually in 
the fpring, and may be kept through the winter in a 
common green-houfe. 

The feventcenth fort never rifes from the ground, but 
the leaves fpread flat on the furface ; thefe are plain, 
fucculent, and triangular toward their end. The 
borders of the leaves, and alfo the ridge of the angle 
. on their under fide, are clofely befet with (oft white 
fpiries. The flowcr-ftalk rifes about a foot high, is 
very flender, and hath three or four fmall herbaceous 
flowers ftanding at a diftance from each other. Thefe 
are tubulous, and cut into fix parts at the brim, which 
turn backward. This fort is tender, fo mould be 
placed in winter in a moderate degree of neat, and 
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muft have little water*. It feldom puts out offsets,- fo 
is generally increafed by planting the leaves. 

The eighteenth fort is alfo a fmall plant growing. near 
the ground •, the leaves of this fort are almoft cylin- 
drical toward their bafe, but angular near .their ends, 
and are fet widi fliort foft fpines at the angles : thefe 
leaves, are fliorter.arid of a darker green colour than 
thofe of the former fort, and the plants produce many 
fuckers on every- fide. I have railed a variety of this 
from feeds, which had) fhortcr, whiter, and fmopthef 
leaves, but this, hath; not yet flowered. This will live 
in a common ereen-hbufe in winter. 
.The nineteenth fort hath very fliort, thick, fucculent 
leaves, which are comprefied on their upper fide like 
a cufh'ion,; from whence it had the name. This grows 
very clofe Co the ground, and puts out fuckers on 
every fide : the flowers grow on flender ftalks, and 

• are of an herbaceous jcqlour. This may be preferved 
through the winter" in a good green-houfe, but fhould 
have Very little water 'during that feafon, eipecially 
When it hath no artificial heat. j 
Tfie v twentieth fort hath long narrow tongue-lhaped 
leaves^ which are hollowed on their upper fide, l?ut 
keel-fhapcd below : thefe are clofely ftudded on every 

. .fide*:. with fmall white protuberances, from whence 
the plant" hath had the title of Pearl Tongue Aloe. 
The rfioWers of this kind grow : on pretty tall ftajks, 
and form loofe fpikes, each hanging .downward :,rJ>ey 
are of a beautify red. colour, tipped with green. This 
fort produces offsets in plenty, and is fo hardy as to 
live in a common green-houfe through the winter.. It 
dowers at different feafons of the year. 

_ The tvtenty-firft fort hath fome refemblance to the laft, 
but the leaves are much, broader and thicker 5 thefe 
fpread out every way, arid are not fo concave. on their 
upper furface, nor are the protuberances fo large as 
thofe , of theformer^ the flowers are. of a paler .colour, 
arid the fpikes are. fhorter. .1 have raifed plants from 
the . feeds of this fort, which have varied - from the 
original, but none of them approached near the twen- 
tieth' fort. This is as hardy as the former fort. 
The twenty-fecond fort rifes to the . height of eight 
or ten feet, With a ftrong ftem ; the leaves grow on 
the top, which clofely embrace the ftalk ; thefe come 
out irregularly, and fpread every way j they are near 
four inches broad at their bafe, and diminifh gradually 
to the top, where they end in a fpine. They are of 
a dar^ green colour, and clofely befet with fhort thick 
fpines on every fide. This fort hath not as yet flowered 
in England, nor does it put out fuckers, fo that it is 
difficult to increafe. Tt muft have a warm green- 

. houfe in winter, and very litde water. 
The twenty-third fort hath very long, narrow, trian- 
gular leaves, fhaped like thofe of the Bull-ruin ; the 
flowers are produced in clofe thick fpikes, upon ftalks 
near three feet high. They are of an Orange colour, 
having fix yellow ftamina, which come out beyond 
the tube of the flower j fo that when the plants, are 
ftrong, and produce large fpikes, they make a fine 
appearance. It flowers in Auguft and September. 
There is a variety of this with narrower leaves, and 
longer fpikes of flowers. 

The foil in which thefe plants thrive beft, is one half 
frefh light earth from a common (and if the turf is 
taken with it and rotted, it is much better) ; die reft 
fhould be white fea fand and fifted lime rubbifh, of 
each of thefe two, a fourth part mix thefe together 
fix or eight months at leaft before it is ufed, obferving 
to turn it over often in the time. 
The middle of July is a very proper feafon to fhift 
thefe plants ; at which time you may take them out 
of the pots, and with your fingers open the roots, and 
fhake out as much of the earth as poffible, taking off 
all dead or mouldy. roots, but do not wound or break 
the young frefh ones: then fill the pot about three 
parts full of the , above-mentioned earth, putting a 
few ftones in the bottom of the pot, to drain off the 
moifture ; and after placing the roots of the plant in 
fuch a manner as to prevent their interfering, too much 
with each other, put in as much of the fame earth, as 

to 
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to fill the pot alrhbft to- the rim, and obferve to (hake 
the plant, fo as to let the earth in between the roots ; 
and then with your hand fettle it clofe to the roots of 
the plant, to keep it fteady in the pot ; then water 
them gently, arid fet them abroad in a fhady place, 
where they may remain for three weeks, giving them 
gentle waterings, if the weather mould prove hot 
and dry. . 

Toward the latter end of September, in a dry day, 
remove them into the hbufe again, obferving to give 
them as much free open air as poflible, while the 
weather is warm j but, if the nights are cool, you 
mult fliut up the glaiTes, and give them air only in 
the day ; 'and, as the cold increafes, you muft not 
open the glafles, but obferve to give them gende 
waterings often, till the middle of October, when you 
mull abate watering according to the heat of the houfe 
in which they are Kept. For thole plants which are 
placed in a ftove, will require 'to be watered at leaft 
once a week, moft part of the Winter ; whereas, thole 
which are kept in a green-houfe without artificial heat, 
dould not be watered bfrener in winter than once a 

.month. . T. . . 

"When thefe hardier forts of Aloes are placed abroad 

in . fummer, they lhould have but little water given 
'them ; and if much ram lhould fall during the time 
they are abroad, they mould be fcreened from it:, for 
when they imbibe much wet in fummer, they fre- 
quendy rot the i following winter, especially if they are 
not kept in a moderate ^varrn air. Therefore, , thofe 
who choofe to treat thefe plants hardily, lhould be 
cautious, of their receiving too much moifture. 
The tender forts ihould conftantly remain in theltove, 
or be removed i n fupime r to an ai ry glafs-cafe, where 
they may have free air in warm weather, but be pro- 
tected from rain and cold. Widi this management 
the plants will thrive and increafe,, and fuchof them 
as ulualiy flower, may be expected to produce them 
in beauty at their fea'fons. , ...... 

The hardier forts thrive much better when they are 
ex'pofed in fummer, and fecured from the cold and 

> rain in winter, than if they are treated more tenderly. 
For when they are placed in a ftove, they are kept 
growing all -the winter, whereby they are drawn up 
weak ; and although they will flower oftener when 
they have a moderate lhare of heat, yet in two or three 
years, the plants will not appear fo fightly as thofe 
which are more hardily treated. 
The twenty-third fort is hardy enough to live abroad 
in mild winters, if they are planted in a warm border 
and a dry foil ; but as they are often deftroyed in fe- 
vere winters, it is proper to keep fome plants in 
jjots, which may be meltered in winter under a frame, 
to prelerve the fort. This is propagated by feeds, 
which the plants generally produce in plenty : the 
feeds muft be fown in pots foon after they are ripe, 
and in winter lhould be lheltered under a common 
hot-bed frame : in the fpring the plants will come up, 
when they lhould be inured to bear the open air by 
degrees •, and when they are large enough to remove, 
fome of them lhould be planted in pots, and the other 
in a warm border, where they will require to be lhel- 
tered the following winter, as they will not have ob- 
tained fufficient ftrensth to refift the cold. 
.Moft, of thefe Aloes are increafed by offsets, which 
lhould be taken from the mother plant, at the time 
when they are Ihifted, and muft be planted in very 
fin all pots, rilled with the lame earth as was directed 
for the old plants ; but if, in taking the fuckers orF, 
you oblerve that part which joined to the mother root 
to be moift,. you muft let them lie out of the ground 
in a fhady dry place fix or eight days to dry before 
they are planted, otherwile they are very fubject to rot. 
After planting, let. them remain in a fhady place (as 

( was before directed in lhifting. the old plants) for a 
fortnight, when you lhould remove the tender kinds 
to a very moderate hot-bed^ plunging the pots there- 
in, which will greatly facilitate their taking new root* 
but obferve to made the glafles in the middle of the 
4ay, and to give them a great lhare of air. 
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Toward die middle of Auguft, begin to harden thefe" 
young plants, by taking off* the glafles in good wea* 
.ther, and by railing diem at other times with props, 
diat the air may treely enter the bed, which is ab- 
folutely necelFary for their growth, and to prepare 
them to be removed into the houfe, which mult be 
done toward the end of September, and managed as 
before directed for the old plants. 
The African Aloes, for the moft part, afford plenty 
of fuckers, by which they are increafed ; but thofe 
few that do not, may be moft of them propagated * 
by taking olF fome of the under leaves, laying them 
to dry for ten days or a fortnight, as was directed for 
the offsets ; .then plant them in the fame foil as was 
directed for. them, putting that part of the leaf which 
adhered to the old plant, about an inch, or an inch 
and a half (according to the fize of the leaf) into the 
earth, giving them a little water to fettle the earth 
about them ; then plunge the pots into a moderate 
hot-bed, obferving to Tcreen them from the violence 
of the fun, and give diem gentle refrefhings with 
water once a week : the bell feafon for this is in June, 
that they may pufh out heads before winter. 
The fecond fort produces the Aloes commonly fold 
. in. the fhous for horfes, and is called Aloe Hepatica* 
But it is from the fifteenth fort, the Succotrine, or 
•belt fort of Aloes, is produced ; which is done by 
cutting their leaves tranfverfly, and placing earthen 
yelfels under tfiem to receive the juice which drops 
from thele cut leaves ; which juice, when infpiflated, 
becomes the Aloe which is tiled in medicine. But I 
believe in making the coarfer fort of Aloes, they prefs 
the leaves, whereby a greater quantity of juice is ob- 
tained : but this is not near fo fine as the other. 

ALOE AMERICANA MURICATA. See 
Agave. 

A k LOIDES. ,See Stratiotes. 

A L OPECUROS [Gr. VUcV/xh*©*], Fox-tail, a kind 
. of grafs. 

ALPIN'IA. 

This plant is fo called after Profper Alpinus, who 

was a famous botanift in his time, and travelled into 

Greece and Egypt, and has written two books in 

quarto of the plants of thole countries. 

The Characters arc, 

It hath a trifid empalement, upon which refts the germetu 

The Jlower is of one leaf, which is unequally divided at the 

top into four parts, and rtfemhles a perfonated flower ; 

the upper fegment which refembles the helmet, and alfo the 

two ftde fegments, are indented in the middle, and the lower 

one is divided into three parts at the brim \ in the center 

is placed the round germen,fuppor ting a fingle ftyle crowned 

with a three cornered ftigma : this is attended by a fingle 

ftamina fixed to the tube of the flower, which is crowned 

with a very narrow fummit. Jlftcr the flower is paft, the 

germen becomes an oval flefhy fruit, divided into three parts, 

incloftng fever al oval feeds, which have tails. 

This genus of plants, is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 

his firll clafs, which is entided Monandria Monogy- 

nia, the flowers of which have but one ftamina and 

one ftyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Alpinta. Royen. Prod. 1 2. This is by father Plumier 
titled, Alpina racemofa alba Cannacori foliis. Nov. 
Gen. 26. i. e. White branching Alpina, with leaves like 
the flowering Reed, 

This plant is a native of the Weft-Indies, from whence 
it has been brought into fome of the curious gardens 
of Europe, where it muft be preferved in a good 
green-houfe, and the pots plunged into a tub of water, 
otherwile it will not thrive in this country. The leaves 
decay every winter, and are pufhed out from the roots 
every Ipring, like the Maranta ; fo may be propa- 
gated by parting of the roots when the leaves decay. 
ALi SINE [Gr. Wn], Chick-weed. 

Thefe. plants are fo well known to moft perfons, it 
will be needlefs to mention them in this ^lace, unlefs 
it be to caution perfons from permitting them to grow 
either in their gardens, .or on dunghills, where they 
will foon ftied their feeds, and become troublefbme 

weeds 
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weeds *, but as they are annual, they may with little 
trouble be deftroyed, if they do not ftand to produce 
feed. 

ALTHJEA ['A*9»i'*, fo called from axfefvcJ, Gr. to 
heal], Marlh mallow. 

The Characters are* 
The flower bath '& double impalement ; the cuter is 
ef one leaf and is unequally divided into nine narrow feg- 
tnents at the brim \ the inner one is alfi of one leaf, cut 
into fiOe broad acute figments at the top \ thefe are both 
•permanent. The flower bath five petals which coaMce 
at tbeir bafe* but fpread open above and are /hoped like 
a heart. There art many ftamina joiried below* and form 
a kind of cylinder, but are loofe above* dhd infetted 
in the cbltirhn. In the center is placed the orbicular ger- 
men* fup'porting a fljort cylindrical ftyle* crowned with nu- 
merous fiigma* which are of equal length with the fta- 
mina. The etripa lement afterward become" s an orbicular 
deprejfed capfule* divided into federal cells* each contain- 
ing one compreffed kidney-Jhaped feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linriseus in 
the third fection of his fixteenth clafs, which is titled 
Monodclphia Polyandria, the ftamina being joined 
together to form a fort of column. 

The Species are, 

1. Althaea foliis finiplicibus acurriinatis acute den- 
tatis tomentofis. Marjhmallow with Jingle Woolly leaves* 
which are indented- in fhdrp fegnients. Althsea Diofco- 
ridis & Pliniu C. B. P. 3 1 5. Common Marjhmallow* 

2. AlthjeA (Officinalis) foliis finiplicibus angulato-ro- 
tundtoribus tomentofis. Marjhmallow with angular* 
woolly* round-pointed leaves. Althaea folio rotundiori 
aut minus acuminato. Sutherl. Edinb. 

3. Althaea (Hirfuta) foliis trifidis pilofo-hifpidis fupra 
glabris. Hort. Cliff. 349. Marjhmallow with trifid* 
hairy, pungent leaves. Alcea villofa. Dalechamp. Hift. 

594- 

4. ALTHiEA {Cannabiha) foliis inferioribus palmatis fu- 
perioribus digitals. Hort. Cliff. 205. Marjhmallow 
with the under leaves Jhaped like a band* and the upper 
leaves mon divided. Alcea fruticofo carinabino folio. 
Cluf. Hift. p. 2. pag. 25. 

The firft fort is the common Marftimallow, which 
grows naturally in moift places in divers parts of Eng- 
land, and is frequently ufed in medicine. It hath a 
perennial root and an annual ftalk. The plant grows 
erect, to the height of four or five feet, and puts out 
a few lateral branches on the fide of the ftalks, gar- 
nifhed with leaves which are hoary and foft to the 
touch i they are angular, and placed alternately on 
the branches ; the flowers come out from the wings 
of the leaves, which are ihaped like thofe of the Mal- 
low, but are fmaller and of a pale colour. Thefe ap- 
pear in June or July, and the feeds ripen in Septem- 
ber. It may be propagated faft enough, either by 
feeds or parting their roots. When it is propa- 
gated by feeds they mould be fown in the fpring, but 
if by parting their roots, the beft time is in autumn, 
when the ftalks decay; It will thrive in any foil or 
fituation, but in moift places will grow larger than 
in dry land. The plants mould not be nearer toge- 
ther than two feet, for their roots fpread wide on 
every fide. 

The fecond fort is fomewhat like the firft, but the 
leaves are not fo long, nor do they end in a (harp 
point, but are angular, and rounder than thofe of the 
firft. I have cultivated this in the Chelfea garden 
many years, and find it retains its difference. 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal i from both thefe countries t have received the 
feeds. This is a low plant, whofe branches trail on 
the ground, unlels they are (imported by flakes. The 
leaves and ftalks are befct with ftrong hairs j the 
flowers come out at the wings of the ftalks, and are 
fmaller than thofe of the common fort, having pur- 
plilh bottoms. The leaves are deeply cut into three 
parts, and have long foot-ftalks ; the ftalks are wood- 
dy, but feldom laft more than two years J 
If the feeds of this fort are fown in April, the plants 
will flower in July, and the feeds ripen in Septem- 
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ber. They fliould be fown in the places where tney 
are to remain, for as the roots ihoot deep into the 
ground, unlets the plants are removed very young, 
they feldom furvive tranfplanting. 
The fourth fort has a woody ftcm, which rifes to the 
height of four or five fret, and puts out many fide 
branches: Theie are garnifhed with leaves of dif- 
ferent fhapes ; thofe which are on the lower part of 
the ftalks are like a hand, very (lightly cut toward 
their outflde* but thofe which are placed on the upper 
part of the branches, are deeply cut into leveral parts * 
thefe are hairy, and grow alternately on the branches - 9 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ftalks in 
the fame manner as the other forts, but are not lb 
large as thole of the common Marfhmallow j they are 
of a deeper red colour, and the empalemerit is much 
larger. This fort feldom flowers the firft year, unlefs 
the fummer proves warm ; but when the plants live 
through the winter, they will flower early the follow- 
ing fummer, and produce good feeds. This grows 
naturally in Hungarr and Iftria, from both which 
places I have received the feeds; 
IH is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown in 
the fpring in the place where the plants are to re- 
main * or if othtfrwife, the plants muft be trarifplanted 
young, elfe they Will not fucceed. They mould have 
a fheltered fituation and a dry foil, otherwife they will 
not live through the winter in England. When thefe 
plants grow in a ftony foil, or in lime" rubbilh, they 
will be ftinted in their growth, but they will have left 
fap in their branches, fo will better endure the cold of 
this climate. This fort feldom continues longer than 
two years in England, but as the feeds ripen here, the 

E" lants may be had in plenty. 
.THJEA FRUTEX, See Hibiscus and La- 

VATERA. 

A L Y S S O I D E S. See Alyssum and LunAri a. . 

ALYSSON ALPINUM LUTEUM. See Draba. 

ALYSSON SEGETUM. See Mvaorum. 

ALYSSON SERPILLI FOLIO. See Clypeola, 

ALYSSON VERONICA FOLIO. See Draba. 

ALYSSON VULGARE. See Draba. 

A L Y S S U M, ["Axvcrrov* of oAu <r<r«, Gr. to be mad ; 
fo called, becaufe it was believed to have the virtue 
of curing madnefs.] Madwort. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath an oblong four-leaved empalementi which 

. falls away. It batb four petals in form of a crofs* which 
fpread open above the empalement. It batb Jix ftamina* 
two of which are fhorter than the other four* crowned 
with broad fummits •* in the center of the flower is Jitu- 
ated the oval germ en* fupporting a ftngle ftyle* crowned 
with an obtufe ftigma. After the flower is paft* the ger- 
men becomes a globular or compreffed feed-vejfel* in which 
are lodged feveral compreffed feeds. 
This genus is ranged in the fifteenth clafs of Lin> 
naeus, entitled Tetradynamia Siliculofa ; the flowers 
of this clafs have. fix ftamina, four of which are longer 
than the other two, and the feed-veflels are lhort, in 
fome globular, and in others they are comprefled. 
The Species are, - 

1. Alyssum (Saxatile) caulibus frutefcentibus panicula- 
tis foliis lanceolatis molliflimis undulatis integris. 

Prod. Leyd. 331. Madwort with Jhrubby ftalks* flow- 
ers growing in panicles* and whole* foft* fpear-Jhaped waved 
leaves.. Alyflbn Creticum faxatile toliis undulatis in- 
canis. Tourn. Cor. 15. 

2. Alyssum {Halimj folium) foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
acutis integerrimis caulibus procumbentibus peren- 
nantibus. Hort. Cliff. 333. Madwort with whole* 
fpear-Jhaped* pointed leaves* and trailing perennial ftalks* 
Alyflbn halimi folio fempervirens. Tourn. Inft. 

3. Alyssum (Spinofum) ramis floreis fenilibus fpinifor- 
mibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 332. Madwort* whofe 
older branches have naked fpines. Thlalpi fruticofum 
fpinofum. C. B. P. 108. 

Alyssum {Montanum) ramulis fuffruticofis diffufis fo- 
liis pun&ato-echinatis. Hort. Upfal. • 8 5. Madwort 
with Jhrubby diffufed branches and leaves, having prickly 
pun&ures. Thlafpi montanum luteum. J. B. 2. p. 928. 

5. Alyssum 
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ij. Alyssum {Incanum) caule erecto foliis" lan ceolatis in- 
canis integerrimis flonbus cQrymbofis. Hort, Cliff. 
332. Madwort with an encl ftalk* boary Jpear-Jhaped 
leaves which are entire* and flowers collected into round 
beads. Alyfibn fruticofum incanum. Tourn. Init. 

K.H. 

6. Alyssum (Clypeatwn) caule erecto herbaceo filiculis 
fefiilibus ovahbus comprefib-planis petalis acumina- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 651 . Madwort with an erect her- 
baceous ftalk* pods growing clofe to the ftalks* which arc 
oval and comprejfed* and the flower leaves pointed. Lu- 
naria leucoii xolio iiliqua oblonga majori. Tourn. 
Lift. 218. 

7. Alyssum (Sinuatum) caule herbaceo foliis lanceola- 
tis dentatjs filiculis inflatis. Lin. Sp. JcMant. 651. 
Madwr-rt with an herbaceous ft all:* Jpear-ftjaped indented 
leaves* a;:d fwcllen fted-vcjjels. Alyfibides incanum 
foliis iinuatis. Toarn. Intl. 213. 

8. Alvssum {Crcticwn) caule herbaceo erecto foliis in- 
canis lanceolatis integerrimis filiculis inflatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 651. Madwort with an ere ft herbaceous 
flail:* hoary, fpear-Jbaped* entire leaves* and a [welling feed- 
<vcj)'eL Alylibides ir uncoil; m Creticum leucoii folio 
incano. Tourn. Cor. 15. 

9. Alvssum {Veflcaria) foliis linearibus dentatis, filicu- 
lis inilatis angulatis acutis. Lin. Sp. 910. Madwort 
with linear indented leaves and fwollen pods* which arc 
angular and acute pointed. Vclicaria Orientalis, foliis 
dentatis. Tourn. Cor. 49. 

10. Alyssum (Deltoidcum) caulibus fuffrutefcentibus 
proftratis, foliis la^ceolato-dekoidibus, filiculis hirtis. 
Lin. Sp. 908. Madwcrt with trailing Jhrubby ftalks* 
deltoidc fpear-Jhapcd leaves* and hairy pods. Alylfon Cre- 
ticum foliis angulatb, flore violaceo. Tourn. Cor. 15. 

11. Alys3u?/i (Calycinum) caulibus herbaccus, ftamini- 
bus omnibus dentatisj calycibus perfiftentibus. Jacq. 
Vind. 1 14. Madwcrt with herbaceous ftalks* all the 
ftamim indmted* and a permanent flower-cup. Thlalpi 
Alyfibn dictum campeii:rc majus. C. B. P. 107. 

12. Alyssum (Camprflre) caule herbaceo, fta minibus 
ftipatis pari fciarum, calycibus deciduis. Lin. Sp. 

' 909. Madwcrt with an herbaceous ftalk* and the 
flower-cup deciduous. Alyfibn incanum, lcrpylli folio, 
fruclunudo. Tourn. Inii. 217. . 
The firft fort is a low perennial plant, with a flcfliy 
ftalk, which feldom riles more than one foot high, 
but divides into many leis branches which grow near 
the ground, fo that a fmgle plant will fpread to a con- 
fide rabledi (lance. The branches are garniflied with 
long fpear-fhaped leaves, which are hoary and waved 
on their edges, placed on without any order. Tiie 
flowers are produced in loofc panicles, at the extre- 
mity of every branch, and arc of a bright yellow co- 
lour, confifling of four petals, placed in form of a 
crofs : thefe being numerous, make a fine appear- 
ance during their continuance. They appear the lat- 
ter end of April, or the beginning of May, and if 
the feafon is moderate, will continue three weeks in 
beauty. The feeds ripen in July, but it is only from 
young plants that feeds can be expected ; for the old 
plants, or thofe which arc railed from flips or cut- 
tings, rarely produce feeds in England. 
This plant is hardy, and although brought from a 
more foutherly climate, yet, if planted in a dry, lean, 
or rubbifhy foil, will endure our fevereft winters 
abroad. It is increafed by lowing the feeds in March 
in a light fandy foil, or by planting cuttings in April 
or May ; which are very apt to take root, if kept 
fliaded in the heat of the day, and gently refrellicd 
with water. 

The fecond fort feldom continues above two or three 
years with us, and muft therefore be often fov/11 to 
preferve it ; or if the feeds are fuffered to fall, and 
remain upon the ground^ the plants will rife without 
any trouble. This plant fpreads itfelf upon the 
ground, and never rifes to any height. It produces, 
at the extremity of its branches, very pretty tufts of 
fmall white flowers.; of which the plant is feldom de- 
ftitute for, fix or feven months fucceflively, for which 

reafon it deferves a place in the gardens of the curi- 
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bus. This will grow from feeds, and alfo from cut- 
tings, if planted and managed as the former. 
The third fort hath ligneous branches which rife about 
two feet high \ thefe are armed with fmall ipines ; the 
leaves are hoary, lpear-ihaped, and thinly placed on 
the ftalks without any order. The flowers are white, 
crofs-lhaped, and grow in fin all chillers at the extre- 
mity of the branches. After the flowers arc paft, the 
germen turns to an oblong feed-vefiel, containing fe- 
veral round feeds. 

This may be propagated in the fame manner as the 
firft fort, either by ieeds or flips , and when the plants 
grow in rubbifii, or on old walls, they will lalt much 
longer, and endure the cold of our winters better than 
thoie which are in a good foil. It grows naturally in 
Spain, Italy, and the fouth of France. 
The fourth fort hath trailing branches, which lie on 
the ground ; thefe are garniflied with oblong hoary 
leaves, which are rough to the - touch, and are placed 
alternately on every fide of the branches ; the flowers 
are produced in fmall cluifcrs at the extremity of the 
branches, whicli are of a dark yellow colour, and are 
fucceeded by feed-vcficls fhaped like thole of the third 
fort. This grows naturally upon rocks and ruins, in 

-Burgundy, and fome other parts of France, as alfo 
about. Bafil. It may be propagated in the fame man- 
ner as the former forts, and when it grows in rubbifii, 
the plants will continue fome years ; but in rich 

' ground, they feldom live through the winter in 
England. 

The fifth fort grows to the height of two feet, hav- 
ing ligneous ftalks, which divide into feveral branches 
toward the top. Thefe are garniflied with hoary 
fpear-fliaped leaves, which are placed alternately on 
the branches : at the extremity of every flioot, the 
flowers are produced in round bunches, which are 
fmall, white, and crofs-fhaped ; thefe are fucceeded 
by oval feed-vcficls, which are full of brown feeds. 
Ic grows naturally in the ibudi of France, Spain, and 
Italy, chiefly on rocky or gravelly foils. "When this 
is fown in a rich foil, it feldom furvives the winter ; 
but in lime rubbifii, or upon old walls, it, will con- 
tinue feveral years. It flowers in June, July, Au- 
guft, and September, and the feeds ripen foon after ; 
which if permitted to fc utter* the plants will come 
up, and require little care* 

The fixth fort is a biennial plant with an herbaceous 
ftalk, whic:i is garniflied with oblong hoary leaves, 
placed alternately •, the flowers come out from the 
wings of the ftalks fingle, and arc fucceeded by'oval 
comprcfied feed-ycflels, fliaped like thofe of the Lu- 
naria, which contain many flat feeds. It grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Portugal, from whence I have re- 
ceived the feeds. It is propagated by feeds, which 
mult be fown upon dry ground, or lime rubbiih ; 
for in rich land the plants will grow too vigorous in 
fummer, fo that in autumn they generally rot olf and 
decay. 

The feventh fort is a low fprcading plant, which di- 
vides into fmall branches-, thefe fpread near the ground, 
and are garnilhed with oblong hoary leaves which 
continue through the year : the flowers are produced 
in fmall clufters at the extremity of the branches ; 
thc-y are of a bright yellow colour, confiding of four 
petals placed in form of. a crofs. After^ the flower is 
paft, the germen becomes an oval fwelling feed-vel- 
iel, which is filled with roundifli feeds. This grows 
naturally in the iflands of the Archipelago, but is 
hardy enough to live in the open air in England, in 
a dry Ibil and a warm fituation. It is propagated by 
feeds, and feldom lafts longer dian two or three years. 
The eighth lort grows morceredt, having an herba- 
ceous ftalk, which fends out a few lateral branches 
toward the top, garniflied with oblong hoary leaves. 
The flowers grow in fmall clufters at ^the extremity 
, of the branches, which are fucceeded by oval fwelling 
feed- vef ills like the former. This feldom continues 
longer than two years in England ■, it muft have a 
warm dry fituation, otherwife it will not live in the 
open air, and is propagated by feeds, which fiiould 

i be 
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fee fowh in Auguft, foon after they are ripe 5 antTif 
a few of them are potted in October, and flickered 
under a frame in winter, they will flower the follow- 
ing June, fo good feeds may be obtained the fame 
year ; for thofe plants which arife early in the year, 
grow luxuriantly in fummer, fo do not often live 
through the winter, or ripen feeds. 
The ninth and tenth forts have trailing ftalks, which 
fpread on the fUrface of the ground ; the plants pro- 
duce their flowers toward the extremity of the ftalks 
in loofe fpikes, which are formed like thole of the 
other forts, having four petals in each in form of a 
crofs ; thofe of the ninth fort are fucceeded by fwollen 
feed-veflelsi but the tenth, which flowers early in the 
ipring, are rarely fucceeded by feed-veflels in this 
country. This is an abiding plant, which may be 
propagated from its trailing branches, which, if 
planted in April, will take root and become good 
plants by the following autumn, when two or three 
plants may be placed in a common frame for ihelter 
in winter, to preferve the fpecies *, for in hard win- 
ters, thofe which are expofed are fometimes deftroyed. 
The eleven til and twelfth are both annual plants, fo 
are propagated by feeds, which mould be lbwn in a 
border of light earth in April, in fuch places where 
the plants are to remain ; if thefe are thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, they will flower in July, and 
perfect their feeds in autumn. 

AMARANTHOIDES, See Gomphrena. 

AMAltANTHUS [V^} of <* privative, and 
fxapatuu, Gr. to wither ; fo called, becaufe the flower 
of this plant being cropped, does not foon wither ; 
but being dried, keeps the beauty of its colour a t 
great while,] Flower-gentle. 
The Characters are, 

// hath male and female flowers in the fame plant. The 
flower hath no petals, but the empakment conftfts of three 
or five pointed Jpear-fhaped leaves which are coloured and 
permanent this is common to both fexes. The male flow- 
ers have in fome fpecies three, and in others Jive Jlender 
ftamina, which are of the fame length with the empak- 
ment \ crowned with oblong fummits. The female flowers 
have an oval germen, fupporting three Jhort awl-Jhaped 
ftyles, which are crowned with Jimple ftigma. . The em- 
palement afterward becomes an oval coloured feed-veffel 
having one cell, in which is lodged a Jingle globular feed. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in the 
fifth divilion of his twenty-firft clafs, entitled Monce- 
cia Pentandria, from their having male and female 
flowers on the fame plant, and the male flowers hav- 
ing five ftamina. 
The Species are, 
r. Amaranthus (Tricolor) glomerulis triandris axilla- 
ribus fubrotundis amplexicaulibus foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1403. Flower-gentle with 
roundifh heads, placed at the wings of the ftalks embracing 
them, whofc flowers have three ftamina, and the leaves 
are oval and fpear-fhaped, Amaranthus tricolor. Lob. 
Icon. 252. i. c. Three coloured Amaranthus, 

2. Amaranthus (Melancholicus) glomerulis triandris ax- 
illaribus fubrotundis feflilibus foliis lanceolatis acu- 
minatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1403. Flower-gmtle with 
three ftamina, roundifl) heads growing clofc to the ftalk, 
and acute-pointed fpear-fhaped leaves, Amaranthus co- I 
lore obfeuriori live mas. Tourn. Inft. 236. Ama- 
ranthus bicolor. 

3. Amaranthus (Triftis) glomerulis triandris rotunda- 
tis fubfpicatis, foliis ovato-cordatis emarginatis petiolo 
brevioribus. Lin. Sp. 1404. Flower-gentle with three 

ftamina, rowtdi/h heads growing from the wings of the I 
Jlalks in fpikes, and oval heart-fljaped leaves with floor t I 
foot-ftalks. I 

4; Amaranthus (Cauda t us) racemis pentandris decom- I 
pofitis cylindricis pcndulus "longiffimis. Hort. ClifF. I 
443. Flowc*-gentle with five ftamina, and very long, hang- I 
cylindrical fpikes. Amaranthus maximus panicula I 
longa pendula icmine rubello. Raii Hift. I 

5. Amaranthus (Maximus) racemis fubcylindricis pen- I 
dulis, caule creefco arboreo. Flower-gentle with hang- I 
ing almoft cylindrical fpikes* and an treSl tree-like ftatk. j 
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Amaranthus maximus. C. B. P. 120. Commonly 
called Tree-like Amaranthus. 

6. Amaranthus (Uvidus) glomerulis triandris fubfpi- 
catis rotundatis, foliis rotundo-ovatis reruns. Lin. Spl 
1404. Flower-gentle with roundift) /pikes of flower shav- 
ing t hree ftamina, and roundifh, oval, blunt leaves. Bli- 
tum pulchrum rectum magnum rubrum. J. B. 2. 
p. 966. 

7. Amaranthus (Flavus) racemis pentandris compofi- 
tis, fummo infimifque nutantibus, foliis ovatis rnu- 
cronatis. Lin. Sp. 1406. Flower-gentle with a com- 
pound fpike of flowers having five ftamina* and oval 
pointed leaves, 

8. Amaranthus (Blitum) glomeratis lateralibus trifidis 
foliis ovatis retufis, caule diffufo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 990. 
Flcwer-gentle with roundifh heads at the joints of . the 
ftalks, oval blunt leaves, anddiffufed ftalks. Blitum al- 
bum minus. G. B. P. 118. The finaller white Blite. 

9. Amaranthus (Gracizans) glomerulis triandris axil- 
laribus foliis lanceolatis obtuhs. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1405. 
Flower-gentle with flowers having three ftamina, which 
grow hi clufters from the wings of the ftalks, and blunt 
fpear-fliaped leaves. Amaranthus iioribus lateralibus 
congeitis foliis lanceolatis obtufis. Flor. Virg. 116. 
Commonly called P ellitory-leaved Blite, 

10. Amaranthus (Hybridus) racemis pentandris decom- 
pofitis congeftis nudis, fpiculis conjugatis. Flor. Virg. 
148. Flower-gentle with five ftamina, decompounded 

fpikes having double fpiculee. Amaranthus fylveftris 
maximus Nova: Anglian fpicis viridibus. Raii Hift. 
20 r . Or M^ild New England Blite with green fpikes. 

11. Amaranthus (Hypocondriacus) racemis pentandris 
. •"compofrtis confertis erectis, foliis ovatis mucronatis. 

Hort. ClifF. 444. Flower-gentle with five ftamina, ere ft 
cluftered fpikes^ a7td oval-pointed leaves. This is the 
Amaranthus fylveftris maximus Novas Anglia? fpicis 
purpureis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 235. Commonly called 
Purple Flower-gentle. 

12. AMARANTHus(^z;/0yfo)racemis pentandris cylindricis 
creftis axillis fpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 444. Flower-gentle 
with five ftamina, upright cylindrical fpikes, and /pines 
at the joints of the ftalks. Amaranthus Indicus fpino- 
fus fpica herbacea. H. L. 31. 

13. Amaranthus (Sanguineus) racemis pentandris com- 
pofitis erectis, lateralibus patentiflimis, foliis ovato- 
oblongis. Lin. Sp. 1407. Flower-gentle with com- 
pound fpikes, whofe lateral fpikes fpread out, the upper 
are erecJ, and oblong oval leaves. Amaranthus racemis 
cylindricis lateralibus terminalibufque cruciatim pofi- 
tis. Fig. Plant. 22. 

14. Amaranthus (Retroflextts) racemis pentandris late- 
ralibus terminalibufque caule flexuofo villofo ramis 
retrocurvatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 991. Flower-gentle 
with five ftamina, fpikes proceeding from the wings of the 
ftalks, and alfo at their extremities, and flexible, hairy, re- 
curved branches. 

15. Amaranthus (Oleraceous) glomeribus triandris pen- 
tandrifque, foliis ovatis obtufiflimis emarginatis ru- 
gofis. Lin. Sp. 1403. Flower-gentle whofe globes have 
flowers with three and five ftamina, and rough, obtufe, in- 
dented leaves. Blitum album majus. C. B. P. 118. 

16. Amaranthus (Viridis) glomerulis triandris, flori- 
bus mafculis trifidis, foliis ovatis emarginatis, caule 
eredto. Lin. .Sp. 1465. Flower-gentle with globular 
heads whofe flowers have three ftamina-, the male are tri- 
fid, oval, indented leaves, and an upright ftalk. 

17. Amaranthus (Cruentus) racemis pentandris decom- 
. pofitis remotis patuio nutantibus, foliis lanceolato- 

ovatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 1 406. Flower-gentle with . de- 
compounded fpikes of flowers with five fta7nina, the outer 
fpreading afunder, and oval fpear-fhaped leaves. Ama- 
ranthus finenfis foliis variis, panicula fpeciofa patula. 
Cent. tab. 6. 

The firft fort has been long cultivated in gardens for 
the beauty of its variegated leaves, which are of three 
colours, viz. green, yellow, and red ; thefe are very 
elegantly mixed : and when the plants are in full vi- 
gour, the leaves are large, and clofely fet from the 
bottom to the top of the ftalks, and the branches 
form a fort of pyramid ; fo that there is not a more 

6 beau- , 
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beautiful plant than this, when it is in full luftre. j 
From the leaves of this plant being partly coloured 
like the feathers of parrots, fome botanifts have fe- I 
parated this fpccies from the others, and conftituted I 
a genus of it by the title of Pfittacus. . . 
The fecond fort hath been introduced into the Eng- I 
lilh gardens much later than the former. Tins grows 
to the fame height, and in the manner of its growth 
greatly refembles it ; but the leaves have only two 
colours, which are an obfcure purple, and a bright 
crimfon ; thefe are fo blended as to let off each other, 
and when the plants are vigorous* they make a fine 

appearance. I 
The third fort hath no great beauty ; it grows about 
three feet high with an upright ftalk, which fends out 
fome lateral branches toward the top ; thefe are gar- 
nilhed with oval heart-ftiaped leaves. The flowers I 
are produced at the wings of the ftalks in roundifh 
fpikes, as alfo at the extremity of the branches, but 
have very little beauty, fo do not deferve a place in 
the flower-garden. The young plants of this fort arc- 
gathered to boil inftead of Spinach by the inhabitants 
of India, where it grows naturally, and from rliencc 
I received the feeds of it as an efculent plant. 
The fourth fort grows \aturally in America. This 
hath an upright Item, three feet high ; the leaves and 
ftalks arc of a pale green colour j the fpikes of flow- 
ers are produced from the wings of the ftalks, and 
alfo in clufters at the extremity of the branches : 
they are very long and hang downward, being of a 
bright purple colour. I have meafured fome of thefe 
fpikes, which were two feet and a half long, fo diat 
many of them have reached the ground. 
The fifth fort hath a ftrong ftem, which riles to the 
height of feven or eight feet, fending forth many ho- 
rizontal branches toward the top, garnifhed with ob- | 
long, rough, green leaves. At the extremity of every 
fhoor, the cylindrical fpikes of a purple colour arc 
produced, which hang downward •, but thefe are fel- 
dom half the length of thofe of the former fort, and 
are much thicker. This is the fort of Amaranth, 
which is directed by the college to be ufed in me- 
dicine. 

The fixth fort grows near three feet high, putting 
out feveral fide brandies, which are garniihed with 
oval blunt leaves - 9 at the ends of the branches the 
fpikes are produced in clufters and grow erect., thefe 
are of a deep uurple colour. 

The feventh iort grows near four feet high; the 
ftalks are inclined to red *, the leaves are of an oval 
fpear-fhaped figure, green colour, marked with pur- 
ple fpots, and have very long foot-ftalks. The fpikes 
come out at the extremity of the branches in clufters, 
as alfo from the wings of the ftalks ; thefe are of a 
pale green colour, and grow erect. I have received 
the feeds of this fort from Portugal, by the title of 
Bredos, recommending it to be cultivated as a culi- 
nary herb. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in moft of the warm 
parts of Europe, and alfo in America ; for wherever 
it is permitted to fcatter its feeds, the plants will come 
up the following fummer, and become troublefome 
weeds, as will alfo the ninth fort ; fo thefe are feldom 
cultivated, as they are only preferved in botanic gar- 
dens for the lake of variety. The ftalks of both thefe 
forts Ipread on the ground. 

The tenth fort grows upward of three feet high, and 
fends out many fide branches, which are hairy, and 
garniflied with oblong rough leaves. The (pikes are 
produced from the wings of the ftalks, as alio at the 
extremity of the branches, growing horizontally, and 
are of a green colour. There is little beauty in this 
plant, therefore is feldom admitted to gardens, unlefs 
tor the fake of variety. t 
The eleventh fort has been long in England, and was 
formerly propagated in flower-gardens, but is now 
become a>common weed, frequently growing upon 
dunghills : for as the plants abound with feeds, fo 
where they are permitted to fcatter, there will be 
plenty of the plants come up the following fummer. 
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And thefe feeds will remain in the ground feveral 
years, and as often as they are turned up to. the fur- 
tace, they will produce plants ; fo that when plants 
are fuffercd to ftand till their feeds fall, there will 
be every fummer frefh crops of the plants for feveral 
years. 

The twelfth fort grows about two feet high, putting 
out many fide branches, fo as to form a bufhy plant j 
the leaves are oblong, and the fpikes come out at . 
every joint, where the ftalks are armed with fharp 
prickles, and at the extremity of the branches, the 
fpikes are longer than thofe of the fide : thefe are 

flender, and are inclining to a brown colour, fo make 
no great figure, therefore is rarely allowed to have 
a place, except in botanic gardens. 
The feeds of the thirteenth fort were fent me from 
the Bahama Iflands, as an efculent plant, bearing fine 
flowers. This grows three feet high, with purple 
ftalks and leaves ; the fpikes are fhorrand cylindri- 
cal ; thefe are frequently produced from the wings of 
the ftalks, but at the extremity of the ftalk arifes a 
large clufter of fpikes which are placed croffwifc, with 
one upright ftalk in the middle. Thefe are of a^ 
bright purple colour at firft, but afterward fade to a 
darker colour, as the feeds ripen. 
The fourteenth fort is a native of Nortli America, 
from whence the feeds were fent to Europe, but is 
now become a common weed in many gardens near 
London, fo is feldom allowed a place, except in bo- 
tanic gardens. 

The fifteenth fort has no beauty, therefore not wor- 
thy of a place in gardens : this and the fixteenth fort 
are efteemed in fome parts of India as efculent herbs ; 
the inhabitants of thole warm countries, gather the 
herbs while young, and drefs them inftead of Spi- 
nach, but being much inferior to it, they are feldom 
ufed in. thofe countries where Spinach will thrive.' 
Thefe plants grow from two to three feet high, and 
when they have room, will fend out many fide 
branches ; but if their feeds are permitted to fcatter, 
there will be a plentiful fuppiy of plants the follow- 
ing fummer. 

The feeds of the feventecnth fort were brought from 
China, and the two firft years they were fown in Eng- 
land, produced beautiful heads of flowers, which 
made a gay appearance ; but afterward the feeds de- 
generated, and the plants which were produced from 
them had little beauty ; which is the cafe with fome 
others of this genus, fo lhould not be efteemed as 
diftinct fpecies. 

The forts which are worthy of a place in the plea-' 
furc-garden, are particularly the firft and fecond : 
thefe are tender, and require fome art and care to 
bring them to perfection in England, therefore 
their management will be hereafter more particularly 
inferred. 

Next to thefe are the fourth, fifth, and thirteenth 
forts. The feeds of thefe fhould be fown upon a mo- 
derate hot-bed toward the end of March, and when 
the plants come up, they fhould have a large fhare 
of air admitted to them in mild weather, to prevent 
their drawing up weak. When they are large enough 
to tranfplant, there fhould be another moderate hot- 
bed provided, to which they fhould be removed, 
placing them at fix inches diftance every way, obferv- 
ing to water them, as alio to made them from the 
fun until they have taken new root ; after which the , 
air fhould be freely admitted to them, at all times 
' when the weather is favourable 5 their waterings fhould 
be frequent, but not given in great quantities. As 
the plants advance, and the warmth of the fcafon in- 
creases, they fhould have a greater fhare of air, that 
by degrees they may be hardened to bear the open 
air. The beginning of June they may be taken up 
with large balls of earth to their roots, and planted 
fome into pots, and others into the borders of the 
pleafure-garden, oblerving to fhade them until they 
have taken good root ; after which they muft be fre- 
quently watered in dry weather, efpccially thofe in 
the pots, which will require watering every evening 
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in \varm dry weather. The fifth fort will not thrive 
in pots, fo lhould be planted in a rich light foil, 
where, if it is allowed room, and plentifully watered 
in dry weather, the plants will grow to a very large 
fize, and make a fine appearance. 
The twelfth fort is alfo tender, fo whoever is inclina- 
able to cultivate that plant, ihould treat it in the 
fame manner as is directed for the former. 
The other forts are hardy enough to grow in the open 
air, fo may be fown on a bed of light earth in the 
fpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
may be transplanted into any part of the garden, 
where they will thrive, and produce plenty of feeds, 
which, if permitted to icatter, will ftock the garden 
with plants. 

The two firlt forts mult be fown on a good hot-bed 
in February, or the beginning of March at far theft 
and in about a fortnight's time, if the bed is in good 
temper, the plants will rife ; foon after which you 
tmift prepare another hot-bed, covered with good, 
rich, light earth, about four inches thick ; then raife 
up the young plants with your finger, lb as not to 
break off the tender roots, and prick them into your 
new hot- bed about four inches diftance every way, 
giving them a gentle watering to fettle the earth to 
their roots ; but in doing this, be very cautious not 
to bear the young plants down to the ground by hafty 
watering, which rarely rife again, or at lead fo as to 
recover their former ftrength in a long time, but very 
often rot in the Items, and die quite away. 
In the middle of the day keep them fcrcened with 
mats from the heat of the fun, and give them air by 
railing up the glafTes ; and if the glafles are wet, it 
will be proper to turn them every day, in good wea- 
ther, that they may dry ; for the moifture which is 
occafioned by the fermentation of the dung, and the 
perfpiration of the plants, is of a noxious quality, and 
very unkindly to plants ; fb that if the weather hap- 
pens to prove bad, that you cannot turn your glafies, 
it will be of great fervicc to the plants to wipe off all 
moifture two or three times a day with a woollen cloth 
to prevent its dropping upon the plants. When the 
plants arc firmly rooted, and begin to grow, you muft 
obferve to give them air every day, more or lefs, as 
the weather is cold or hot, to prevent their drawing 
up too faft, which greatly weakens their Items. 
In about three weeks or a month's time, thefe plants 
will have grown fo as to meet, and will ftand in need 
of another hot-bed, which fhould be of a moderate 
temper, and covered with the fame rich earth about 
fix inches thick, in which they fhould be removed, 
obferving to take them up with as much earth about 
their roots as poflible, and plant them fix or feven 
inches diftance every way, giving them fbme water to 
fettle the earth about their roots ; but be very careful 
not to water them heavily, fo as to bear down the 
plants, as was before directed •, and keep them 
fhaded in the heat of the day, until they have taken 
frefh roots •, and be fure to refrefh them often gently 
•with "water, and give them air in proportion to the 
heat of the weather, covering the glafles with mats 
every night, left the cold chill your beds, and flop 
the growth of the plants. 

The middle of May you muft provide another hot- 
bed, which ihould be covered with a deep frame, 
that the plants may have room to grow. Upon this 
hot-bed you mult fct as many three-penny pots as can 
ftand within the compafs of the frame 5 thefe pots 
muft be filled with good rich earth, and the cavities 
between each pot filled up with any common earth, 
to prevent the heat of the bed from evaporating, and 
filling the frame with noxious (teams: 'when the bed 
is in good order to receive the plants, they fhould be 
carefully taken up with a trowel, or fome fuch in- 
ftrument, obferving to prefcrve as much earth to 
their roots as poffible ; then place each fingle plant 
in the middle of one of the pots, filling the pot up 
with the earth before defcribed, and fettle it clofe to 
the root of the plant with your hands ; water them 
gently, as before, and (hade them in the heat of die 
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day from the violence - of the furi, by covering the 
, glafies with mats. 
In about three weeks more thefe plants will have 
grown to a confiderable fize and ftrength, fo that yoii 
muft now raife the glafles very much in the day-time ; 
and when the air is foft, and the fun is clouded, draw 
off* the glafTes, and expofe them to the open air ; and 
repeat this as often as the weather will permit, which 
will harden them by degrees to be removed abroad 
into the places where they are to remain the whole 
feafon ; but it is not advifeable to let thefe plants in 
the open air till after the firft week in July, obferv- 
ing to do it when the air is perfectly foft, and,- if 
poJlible, in a gentle fhowerof rain. 
Let them at firft be fet in flicker for two or three 
daysj where they may be fcretfned from the violence 
of the fun, and ftrong winds, to which they muft be 
inured by degrees. Thefe plants, when grown to a 
good ftature, perfpire very freely, and muft be every 
day refrefhed with water, if the weather proves hot 
and dry ■, otherwife they will Hint, and never pro- 
duce fo large leaves, as thofe which are fkilfully 
treated. 

This is the proper management, in order to have 
fine Amaranths, which, if rightly followed, and the 
kinds are good, in a favourable leafon, will produce 
large fine leaves, and are tile greatelt ornament to a 
good garden for upwards of two months in the latter 

part or fummcr. 

Where perlbns are curious in having thefe annual 
plants in great perfection, there fhould be a glafs- 
cafe erected with upright and doping glafTes on every 
Tide, with a pit in the bottom for tan, in which the 
pots fhould be plunged if this is railed eight or nine 
feet to the ridge, and the . upright glafles are five 
feet, there will be room and height enough to raife 
thefe and other annual plants to great perfection, sand 
' in fuch a building, many of thofe tender annual 
plants, which rarely perfect: feeds in this climate with- 
out fuch contrivance, may be every year brought fo 
forward as to ripen their feeds. 

AMARANTH US CRISTATUS. See Celosia. 

AMARYLLIS, Lily Daffodil. 
The Characters are, 

hath an oblong compreffed fpatha, (or Jbeath) which 
inclofcs the flower-buds, and open fide ways, becomes dry, 
and is permanent the flower hclh fix Jpear-Jhaped pe- 
tals. In the center is fituated the roundijh furrowed ger- 
men, fupporthig a flender ftyle, crowned with a three-cor- 
nered ftigma ; this is attended by fix awl-Jhapcd ftamina, 
which are crowned with incumbent fummits. After the 
flower is paft, the germen becomes an oval capfule, opening 
in three parts, having three cells, which contain round 
feeds. 

This genus is ranged by Dr. Linn reus in the firft fee- 
tion of his fixth clafs of plants, entitled Hexandria 
Monogynia, from the flower having fix ftamina and 
one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Amaryllis (Lutea) fpatha uniflora, corolla rcquali, 
fta mini bus declinatis. Lin. Sp. 420. Lily Daffodil 
with a fingle flower in each fpatha, which is equal, and 
the ftamina declined. • Lilio Narciflus luteus autumna- 
lis major. Tourn. Inft. 3S6. Commonly called autum- 
nal Narcrffus. 

2. Amaryllis (Atamafeo) fpatha upiflora, corolla JEqua- 
li, piftillo declinato. Hort. Cliff. 135. Lily Daffo- 
dil with a Jingle flower in each /heath, which has equal 
petals, and the pointal declining. Lilio Narciflus Indi- 
cus pumilus monanthos albus. Mor. Hift. 2. 266. 
Commonly called Atamufco Lily. 

3. Amaryllis (Formofiffimd) fpatha uniflora, corolla in- 
itquali, petalis tribus genitalibufque declinatis. Hort. 
Cliff*. 135. Lily Daffodil! with one flower in each co- 
ver, which has unequal pe'fals, and the ftamina and ftyle 
are declined. Lilio Narciflus Jacobasus fiore fangui- 
neo nut ante. Hort. El th. 195. Commonly called J a- . 
cobica Lily. 

4. Amaryllis (Sarnicnfis) fpatha multi flora, corollis re- 
volutis genitalibus. Hort. Upfal. 7 5. Lily Daffodil 

' with 
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• with many flowers in one cover •* the petals equal* fpread 
cpen* and turned backward* with broken ftamina* com- 
monly called Guernfey Lily. 

5. Amaryllis (Regiua) fpatha multiflora, corollis cam- 
panulatis asqualibus, genitalibus declinatis. Hort. 
Cliff*. 135. Lily Daffodil with many floxvers in one cover* 
the petals equal and bell-fhaped* . and tbe ftamina declined. 
Lilio Narciflus polyanthos flore incarnato, fundo ex 
luteo albefcente. Sloan. Cat. Jam .115. commonly called 

Belladonna Lily. 

6. Amaryllis (Belladonna) fpatha multiflora corollis cam- 
panulatis marginibus rettexis genitalibus declinatis. 
Uly Daffodil with many flowers in one cover* the petals 
equal and bell-Jkaped* their borders turning backward* and 
declining ftamina. Lilium Americanum puniceo flore, 
Belladonna didtum. Par. Bat. 194. commonly called 
Mexican Lily. 

j. Amaryllis (Longifolia) fpatha multiflora, corollis 
campanulatis asqualibus, lcapo compreflo longitudini 
umbellas. Flor. Leyd. 36. Uly Daffodil with many 
flowers in one cover* tbe petals equal* and the cover com- 
pre/fed the length of the umbel. Lilium Africanum hu- 
mile longiilimis foliis polyanthos faturato colore pur- 
purafcens. Par. Bat. 195. 

8. Amaryllis (Zeylanica)i]patU a multiflora corollis cam- 
panulatis asqualibus, genitalibus declinatis fcapd te- 
reti ancipiti. Flor. Leyd. 36. Lily Daffodil with many 
flowers in one cover* the petals equal* and the cover 
opening two ways. Lilio Narciflus Zeylanicus latifolius 
flore niveo externe linea purpurea ftriato. Hort. 

Amft. 1.73. commonly called tbe Ceylon Lily. 

9. Amaryllis (Ciliarts) fpatha multiflora, foliis ciliatis. 
Flor. Leyd. 3 7. Lily Daffodil with many flowers in one 
cover* and the edges of tbe leaves hairy. Lilio Narciflus 
fphasricus iEthiopicus foliis guttatis & cilii inftar pi- 
lofis. Pluk. Aim. 220. commonly called the African 
Scarlet Lify. 

jo. Amaryllis (V emails') fpatha uniflora, corolla xquali, 
ftaminibus erectis. Lily Daffodil with one flower in a 
cover * with equal petals* and ere 51 flamina. Lilio Nar- 
chTus luteus vernus. Tourn. Inft. 386. commonly called 
Spring yellow Lily Narciflus. 

.11. Amaryllis (Orient alis) fpatha multiflora corollis 
inaequalibus foliis linguiformibus. Buttn. Lily Daffodil 
with many flowers in a cover* wbofe petals are unequal^ 
and leaves fhaped like a tongue. Lilio Narciflus Indicus 
maximus fphasricus floribus plurimis rubris liliaceis. 
Mor. Hift. 2. 268. Brunjwigia of Dr. Heifter. 

.12. Amaryllis (Capenfis) ipatha triflora corollis campa- 
nulatis asqualibus gentialibus declinatis. Lily Daffodil 
with three flowers in each cover* whofe petals are equal 
and bell-fhaped* with declining ftamina. 
The firft fort is very hardy, and increafes very faft by 
offsets. The feafon for tranfplanting thefe roots is 
any time from May to the end of July, when their 
leaves are decayed, after which it will be too late to 
remove them ; for they will begin to pufh out new 
fibres by the middle of Auguft, or fooner if the feafon 
be moift, and many times they flower the beginning 
of September ; fo that if they are tranfplantcd, it will 
fpoil their flowering. This plant will grow in any foil 
or fituation-, but it will thrive beft in a frefh, light, dry 
foil, and in an open fituation; i. e. not under the 
dripping of trees, nor too near walls. It is com- 
monly called by the gardeners, the Yellow Autumnal 
Narciflus, &c. and is ufually fold by them with Col- 
chicums, for autumnal ornaments to gardens; for 
which purpofe this is a pretty plant, as it will fre- 
quently keep flowering from the beginning of Sep- 
tember to the middle of November, provided the 
froft is not fo fevere as to deftroy the flowers ; for al- 
though there is but one flower in each cover, yet 
there is a fucceflion of flowers from the fame root, 
efyecially when they are fuflfered to remain three or 
four years unremoved. The flowers feldom rife above 
three or four inches high •* they are fhaped fomewhat 
like the flowers of the large yellow Crocus ; the green 
leaves come up at the fame time, like the Saffron, and 
after the flowers are paft, the leaves increafe all the 
winter* The roots are bulbous, and fhaped like thofe 
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of the Narciflus, fo are proper ornaments-, for fucH 
borders as are planted with Cyclamens, Saffron, Au- 
tumnal Crocus, Colchiciims, and fuch low autumnal 
flowers. 

The tenth fort is more rare in England than any of 
the other, at prefent. It was formerly in feveral curi- 
ous gardens, but as ,it flowers at a feafon when there 
are ib many finer forts in beauty, it was neglected 
arid cafe out of the gardens, whereby it is almoft loflr 
in England : it grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal, where it flowers early in January. This is as 
hardy as the firft fort, and may be planted in the open 
borders, and treated in the. fame manner, excepting 
that this will not lofe its leaves fo foon, fo fliould not 
be taken out of the ground to tranfplarit, till the end 
of July, or beginning of Auguft. It flowers in April 
or the beginning of May, but is not of long duration. 
The fecond fort is a native of Virginia and Carolina, 
in which countries it grows very plentifully in the fields 
and woods, where it makes a beautiful appearance 
when it is in flower. The flowers of this fort are pro- 
duced Angle, and at their firft appearance have a fine 
Carnation colour on their outfide ; rbut fades away to 
a pale, or almoft white, before the* flowers decay. 
This plant is fo hardy, as to thrive in the open air in 
England, provided the roots are planted in a warm 
fituation, and on a dry foil it may be propagated by 
offsets from the roots. The flowers of this fort are 
almoft as large as thofe of the final 1 Orange Lily, but 
do not grow above fix or eight inches high they ap- 
pear the-latter end of May, or beginning of June, and 
fomctimcs it flowers in Auguft in this country. 
The third fort, which is commonly called Jacobtca 
Lily, is now become pretty common in the curious, 
gardens in England, the roots fending forth plenty of 
offsets, efpecially when they are kept in a moderate 
warmth in winter : for the roots of this kind will live 
in a good green-houfe, or may be prcferved through 
the winter under a common hot-bed frame ; but then 
they will not flower fo often, nor fend out fo many 
offsets, as when they are placed in a moderate ftove' 
in winter. This will produce its flowers two or three 
times in a year, and is not regular to any feafon * but 
from March to the beginning of September, the flow- 
ers will be produced when the roots are in vigour. 
The ftems of thefe flowers are produced from the fides 
of the bulbs, fo that after the flowers produced on 
one fide arc decayed, there is another ftalk arifes from 
the other fide of the bulb ; but there is no more than 
one flower produced on the fame ftalk. The flowers 
are large, and of a very deep red ; the under petals, 
or flower-leaves, are veiy large, and the whole flower 
ftands nodding on one fide of the ftalk, making a 
beautiful appearance. 

It is propagated by offsets, which may be taken off 
every year-, the beft time to fhift and part thefe roots 
is in Auguft, that they may take good root before 
winter ; in doing of this, there fliould be care taken 
not to break off the fibres from their roots.- They 
fhould be planted in pots of a middling fize, filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth ; and if they are kept 
in a moderate degree of warmth, they will produce 
their flowers in plenty, and the roots will make great 
increafe. 

The fixth fort, which is commonly called the Mexican 
Lily, is not lb hardy as the former fort, fo muft be 
placed in a warm ftove -, and if the pots are plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, the roots will thrive 
• better, and the flowers will be ftrpng. This is in- 
creafed by offsets, as the others of this tribe ; and 
flowers ufually the beginning of fpring, when it makes 
a fine 'appearance in the ftove : the flower-ftems of 
this fort, feldom rife more than one foot high, each 
ftem fupports two, three, or four flowers, rarely 
more than that number. The flowers arc large, and 
of a bright copper colour, inclining to red-, the Ipatha, 
or (heath, which covers the buds before they open, 
divides .into two parts to the. (bottom, Handing on 
each fide the umbel of flowers, joined to the (niall 
foot-ftalks, ^ 
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!fhe eighth fort is alfo tender, and *muft be treated 
in the lame manner as thefixth -, tjiis is mqrb common 
in the gardens in Holland than ii; this country, and 
as it is a plant which increafes butrflowly, will not be 
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very common here. Tins flowers ufualiy in June and 
July, and fometirnes the fame root will flower again 
in autumn ; for if the. pots are plunged into a bed of 
tanners bark, the roots generally flower twice every 
year, but the flowers are net of long duration. This, 
grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, from whence I 
have received roots and feeds. 

The feventh and ninth forts are more hardy, and may 
be treated in the fame manner as the\ Jacobasa Lily ; 
thefe will increafe pretty faft by offsets, when they 
are properly managed,^ efpecially the ninth, which 
fends out many offsets, lb as to fill the pots with roots, 
but it feldom flowers in England. The- leaves of this 
are long and narrow, not much unlike thofe of the 
Snowdrop. The petals of the flower turn back like 
thofe of the Guernfey Lily,, but are of a lighter co- 
Jour, rather inclining to fcarlet ; the roots of this are 
fmall. The J fevcnth fort ufualiy flowers in winter, if 
the pots arc placed in a moderate ftove ; and as at 
that feafon there are few flowers in the open air, 
thefe are more valuable on that account. , 
I received roots of both thefe forts from the Cape of 
Good Hope, which have fucceeded in the Chelfea 
garden. The feventh fort produces a great number 
of flowers in each umbel, which are of a deep purple 
colour, but the ftalk which fupports them, rarely nfes 
more than three or four inches high ; thefe flowers 
appear in, December. The roots of this fort are very 
large, and. the leaves are long, but narrow. 
The eleventh fort is figured by Ferrarius in his Garden 
of Flowers, as alfo by Morrifon in his Hiftdry, of 
Plants v .but Dr. tleifter has feparated this from the 
genus, arid has conftitutcd a new genus by the title 
of Br.unfwigia, in honour to the duke of Brunfwic. 
But although the lhape of the flowers in this plant are 
different from mod of the others of this genus, yet 
as there is a unformity in the characteriftic notes of 
the genus, it mould not be feparated ; for the Ja- 
cobrea Lily differs in the form of its flowers, from 
the other fpecies, full as much as this, therefore might 
for the fame rcafon be feparated from this genus. 
This grows naturally at'theCape of Good Hope, 
from whence J have received the roots, which have 
fucceeded in the, Chelfea garden. The bulbs of this 
fort are large and almoft round, the leaves are lon<r, 
broad, and rounded at their extremities ; thefe fpfcad 
two ways on .the furfaccof the 'ground ; and do not 
come up till after the flower-item appears, whjeh is 
generally in November; and after the flowers are pad, 
. the leaves increafe till fpring^ and in May they begin 
to decay, fo that from the middle of June to O&bber, 
the roots are entirely naked of leaves. 
The twelfth fort is alfo a native of Africa, I receiyed 
the roots of this from the Cape of Good Hope with 
the former. This produces its flowers in February 
and March. Tlie Items of this rife near two feet 
high, and have commonly but three flowers inclofed 
in each Ihcath, or cover. The flowers are as' large as 
thofe of the Belladonna Lily, and are of the lame 
form, growing crc&, but of a deeper red colour; 
the leaves, are long and narrow, and have a hollow 
furrow on their upper fide, where there is a pale ftripe 
running the length of the leaves, and arc very, like 
thofe of the American Pancratium. Thefe leaves de- 
cay in fummer, about the fame time as thofe of the 
former, and appear again at the fame feafon. 
Both thefe forts may be treated in the fame' manner, 
as hath been directed for the Jacobaja Lily, with this 
difference only, of placing thefe in winter in a ftove, 
where there is a moderate (hare of warmth, tor the 
roots of thefe will not endure fo much cold as thofe, 
nor mould they have fo much water given' them. 
The belt time to tranlplant thefe roots is about'the 
beginning of Auguft, when their leaves are quite de- 
cayed, before they* put out new fibres, for it will be 
very improper to remove them afterwards. 
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All there, bulbous -1:60 ted "flowers, delight in a loofe 
Tandy earth, mixed with good kitchen-gardeh moiftd; 
and. in the culture of them there flipiild be but little 
water given them at "thofe times when their leaves de- 
cay, and the roots are hoi in a . growinbftate, for 1 
much rrioifture at "that time ,w}ll or ten caule theni to> 
rot; but when they an? growing^ and putting out their 
flower-ftems, they fhould be frequently rerreflied \yith 
water, but not given in too great quantities at £ 'time. 
The pots,, with, the tender forts, flioulcj conftaritly be 
kept in the i ftove ; arid in, fummer they mould have; 
as much free air as poflible ; 'for . alt^ou^h jfon\e of 
the'le forts may be.k"ept abroad v in fummer, yet thofe 
do not thrive fo well,, nor flower fo conftantfy, as 
thofe Which are treated In tne manner here b!e- 
fcribed. - - ; 

The fifth , fort, which Js called the Belladonna Lily, 
was. brought to ErigLanu 1 from ^ortufcah where the 
gardens fome years . ago abounded with thefe 'flowers ; 
tor .the roots increafe. very .'fait, Vfoecially m fuch 
countries where they live in the dpen air. The 'gar- 
• dens in Italy have alfo great quantities "of thefe 'flowers, 
efpecially about Florence ; where, at the feafon of 
their flowering, ,they are commonly fold in the mar- 
kets to. adorn their rooms the Italians call it ftar- 
cifllis Belladonna. This plant thrives io weft in ttlly, 
as to^ heed no other culture than the common Lily ; 
and although It does not flower until Auguft, yet it 
commonly produces good feeds in that country;, from 
which they propagate, them in : grcat •plenty ; but with 
us they require more care, qtherwife tlicy cannot be 
^rtferved. The roots of this fort were generally 
planted in ptots, and placed under a hot : 'bed frame, 
to fcreen them from the 'f roll in winter; for as their 
green leaves come out in autumn, and 'continue grow- 
ing all the winter, To when 'they are cxpbfed to the 
froft, whereby their .leaves,, arc killed, ''the roots will 
be in danger of perifliing ; but'if tliey ihould iurvjve, 
they will be greatly weakened by it. With this cul- 
ture the roots were prefcrved, but they did not con- 
ftantly flower, nor put out many offsets, lb that few 
gardens were furnifticd with this plant; and of 'late 
years the roots have been fcarce in Portugal, for the 
Jacobaia Lily having been introduced into that coun- 
try, has fupplanted the other, in mpft ; of their gar- 
dens, fo that the roots which have been brought from 
thence of late years for the Belladonna Lily, have 
proved, the Jacobaja Lily. 

Tlie method in which I have cultivated this plant for 
fome years paft, with great fuccefs, is as follows. I 
prepared a 'border clofe to a fouth-weft afpected wall, 
of about fix feet wide, in the following mariner,. Viz. 
I removed all the earth to the depth of three feet, 
then I put fome very rotten dung in the bottom, 'fix 
inches thick, upon which I laid light garden mould 
about twenty inches deep; after making tiiis;level,.I 
placed the roots at ' fix. inches diflrance every way, and 
then covered them over with light fa'ndy earth, to 
the height of the border, whereby the upper part of 
the roots were five or fix inches buried, and in the 
winter I covered the border all over with rotten tan- 
ners bark, three inches deep, to' prevent the froft from 
penetrating the ground 3 arid when' the froft was very 
1 eve re, I laid fome mats' or 'ttraw over the leaves to 
proteft them from being kiilcuV With t his } man age- 
. ment the roots have greatly incrcafed, and havecon- 
ftantly flowered every 'year; 'fome of them have put 
out two or three ftems, which grew hear three' fee t 
high, arid produced ' many flowers in each ' umbel, 
which have made a 'fine appearance (luting the month 
of October. The green leaves iconic up feon after, 
and abide all the' winter ' and lprjHg ; until June, at 
which time tney ' decay ; foon after Vhich the' roots 
fhould be transplanted ftand'till 
July, thev will li'ave fent fOf th jiew fibres, ' when it 
will greatly injure the roots, if they are difturbed. If 
fome of thefe roots are planted in; a warm border, 
.clofe to a fouth wall, and on "a clry foil, they ivi 11 
thrive very well, efpecially if they are covered in fe- 
vercfroftj and thefe rootsSvill flower much ftrori'ger 

than 
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than thole which arc kept in potsj and will multiply 

fatter. m \ 

The fourth fort is fuppofed to come originally from 
Japan, but has been many years cultivated in the 
gardens of Guerhfey and Jerfey; in both which places, 
they feem to thrive as well as if it was their native 
country •, and from thbfe ifiands their roots are 
annually to the curious in mbft parts of Europe, and 
are commonly called Guernfey Lilies. The roots of 
• this plant are generally brought over In June and 
July-; but the fooner they are taken out of the ground 
after their leaves decay, they are the better : for al- 
though the roots which are taken up when their fiower- 
ftems begin to appear, will flower, yet their flowers 
will not be fo large, nor will their roots be near fo 
•ood after, as thofe which were removed before they 
|iad fcnt out frelh fibres. 

When thefe roots come over, they lhould be planted 
in pots filled with frelh, light, fandy earth, mixed with 
a little very rotten dung, and placed in a warm fitua- 
tion, obfervmg now and then to refrefii the earth witli 
water : but by no means let them have too much wet, 
wliich would ro't their roots, efpecially before they 
come up. About the middle of September, fuch of 
the roots as are -ftrong enough to flower, will begin 
to Ihew the t>iid of their flower-ftem (which is com- 
monly of a red colour) ; therefore you fliould remove 
thefe pots into a fituation where they may have the 
jfull benefit of the fun, and may be Iheltered from 
ftrong winds : but by no means place them too near 
a wall, nor under glailes, which Would draw them up 
'\teak, and render them, lefs beautiful. At this feafon 
they lhould be gently refrelhed with water, if the 
•weather be warm and dry; but if it lhould prove very 
wet, they fhduld be fcfeened from it. 
When the flowers begin to open, the pots mould be 
. removed under fhelter, to prevent the flowers from 
Ijelrrg injured by too : much wet : but they muft not 
fce'kept too clofe, nor placed in a fituatibntoo warm, 
which wouTd dccafion 1 their "colour to be ! lefs lively, 
ailB'h'aRen |tnelr ;decky. The 'flowers *df 1 this pram 
Vill •'cbrttAhiie in ^ealiry (if -rightly managed) a full 
month-, and though they have no fcetit, 'yet, for the 
5 richnefs l 6f:m"eir" colour, 'they 'are : juMy' cfteemed in 
J the^ftrft? terik "of-the flowery' tribe. 
i£fter r the'fl^ decayed, the -green leaves will 

begin to moot 'forth in length, and if iheltered from 
|fevere cold, Will continue - growing all r rhe 'winter ; 
: buc 'they, rnufl; have as much free air as pbfliblc in 
.mild weather, v and covered only in great rains or 
frofts; for which purpofe, a common hot-bed frame 
is the propereft fhelter for them •, under which if they 
*are placed, the glafies may be taken off cbnftahtly 
every day in dry open weather, which will encourage 
" the leaves to grow ftrong and broad 5 whereas when 
' they are > placed in a green-houfe, or not expoled to 
the open air, they will grow' long and (lender, and 
have 'a pale weak afpeft, whereby the roots will be- 
come weak, ©'that it feldom happens that they pro- 
duce flowers "under fuch management. 
Thefe roost lhould be tranfplanted every ' fourth or 
fifth .year toward the latter end of June, or beginning 
of July, and planted into frelh earth (but they fliould 
not be oftener removed, for that would retard their 
flowering.) The offsets lhould alfo be taken off, and 
planted into feveral pots, which, in three years time, 
will produce flowers ; fo that after a penon is once 
ftocked with thefe roots, they may increafe them, fo 
"as to have a fupply of blowing roots, without being 
at the trouble or expence of fending to Guernfey every 
year for frelh roots ; and the roots preferved here will 
flower flronger than thofe which are ufually brought 
from thence, for the inhabitants of thofe ifiands are 
not very curious in cultivating them. Their ufual 
method is to plant them at a great diftance in a bed 
of common earth, where they let them remain for 
many years : in which time they produce fuch a num- 
ber of offsets, that many times one fmgle duller has 
contained above, a hundred roots; by which means, 
thofe which grow on the' inflde are fo much comprefled 
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by the outer roots, that they are perfectly flatted j 
and from the number of roots growing in each duller, 
they are all rendered weak, and unfit to produce 
fuch large items of flowers, as thofe wliich have grown 
Angle, and are of a fpherical figure. 
But when a perfon is poflefled of a large number of 
thefe roots, it will be troublefome to preferve them 
in pots; therefore there lhould be a bed prepared of 
the following earth, in fome well flickered part of the 
arden, viz. Take a third part of frefh virgin earth 
•dm a pafhire ground, which is light, then put near 
an equal part ot fea fand, to which you lhould add 
. rotten dung, and fifteli lime rubbifh, of each an equal 
quantity. With this earth (when well mixed and in- 
corporated) you fliould make your bed about two feet 
thick, railing it about four or five inches above the 
furface of the ground, if the fmiation be dry ; but if 
the ground be wet, it lhould be raifed eight or nine 
inches higher. In this bed, about the beginning of 
July (as was before dire&ed), you fliould plant the 
roots about fix or eight inches afunder each way; and 
in the winter, when the froft begins, you fhould-cither 
cover the bed with a-frame, or arch it over, and cover 
it with mats and it raw, to prevent their leaves from 
being pinched with cold; but in the fpring-the co- 
vering may be entirely removed, and the bed kept 
constantly clear from weeds, during the fummer, ob- 
ferving to ftir the furface of the earth now and then ; 
and every year, when the leaves are decayed, you 
lhould Ihift a little frelh earth over the beds, to en- 
courage the roots. In this bed the roots may remain 
until they arc ftrong enough to produce flowers, when 
they may be taken up and planted in pots, as was 
before directed, or fuffcrcd to remain in the fame bed 
to ' flower. ' 

The roots of thefe plants do not flower again the fuc- 
ceeding year (as in many other forts of bulbs ;) but 
if 'their bulbs contain two buds in their center, as is 
often the cafe, they very often flower twice within the 
compafs of three years ; after which, the fame indi- 
vidual root does not 'flower again in feveral years, but 
only '-the offsets ' from it. 
AlVTB-RO^IA [fo called from <2 privative and 
p£or3ff mortal,] becaufe feigned by the poets to be the 
food of the gods. 

The Characters are, 
It bath male and female flowers on the fame plant. Yhe 
'male "flowers are compofed of many florets, which are in- 
eluded in one common cmpakmcnt of one leaf which isplain 9 
and extended the length of the florets : each floret is of one 
leaf, funnel-fhaped, and cut into five parts at the brim j 
in the center is fituated the five fmall ftamina, which are, 
crowned with pointed creel fummits. 'The female florets 
arc placed under the male in the fame fpike ; thefe have an 
empalement of one leaf which is pointed and permanent : 
they have no petals,- but an oval gcr men placed in the bottom 
of the empalement, fupporling a flender ftyle, crowned 
with two long hairy ftigma. Tbegcmicn afterward be- 
comes an oval hard capfule with one cell, crowned with the 
acute fegmcnts of the empalement, and inclofmg one round- 
ijh feed. 

This genus .of plants, is by Dr. Linnjeus ranged in 

the fifth 'divifion of his twenty-firft clafs, entitled Mo- 
" ncecia Pcnrandria, from their having male and female 

flowers in the lame plant, and the male flowers having 

five ftamina. 

The Species are,* 
1. Ambrosia (Maritima) foliis multifidis racemis fbli* 

taris pilolis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 988. Ambrojia with 

leaves divided into marry parts, and fthgle hairy fpikes of 
flowers. Ambrofia maritima. C. B. P. Sea Ambro- 

fia. r 

Ambrosia (Elatior) foliis bipkinatifidis, racemis pa- 
niculatis terminalibus glabris. Hort. Uplal. 284. 
Ambrojia with double winged leaves, a fmooth loo fe fpike 
of flowers growing at the extremity of the branches. Am-- 
brofia maritima foliis artemifiae inodoris elatior. • H. 
L. 32. ' ' 
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3. Ambrosia (Triflda) foliis trilobis &quinquelobis ferra- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 988. Ambroflawith leives having three and five 

lebes, 
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lobes, which are fawcd on their edges. AmbrofiaVirginiana \ 
maxima, platani orientalis folio. Mor. r^ift. 3. p. 4. 

4. Ambrosia (Artemi/ifolia) foliis bipinnatindis primo- 
ribus ramulorum indivifis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. I 
Plant. 988. Ambrojia with double winged leaves, and I 
the younger branches having entire leaves. Ambrofia I 
maxima inodora marrubh aquatici foliis tenuiter la- 
ciniatis Virginiana, Pluk. Aim. 27. tab. 10. 

5. Ambrosia {Arbor efcens) foliis pinnatifidis hirlutis ra- 
ce mis folitariis terminalibus, caule fruticofo pcrenne. 

• Ambrofia with hairy winged leaves, Jingle fpikes of 
flowers growing at the extremity of the branches, and a 
jlmibby perennial Jlalk. I 
The Aril fort grows naturally in Cappadoc'ia, &c. near 
the Tea fliore 5 this rifes about two feet and a half high, 
fending out branches, garnifhed with leaves divided 
into many pares, and upon being handled emit a ftrong 
odour. The fpikes of flowers are produced from the 
wings of the ilalks, which are long, fingle, and hairy, 
the upper part being furnifhed with many male Mow- 
ers, and the lower part with female flowers •, thefe 
. grow clofe to the ftalk. After the flowers are paft, 
the female flowers are fucceeded by hard leafy cap- [ 
fules having one cell, in which is included a fingle 
round feed. This is an annual plant, which feldom 
perfects its feeds in England, unlefs the plants are 
brought forward In the fpring ; therefore the feeds J 
fhould be fown in the autumn in a warm border, and 
when the plants come up in the fpring, they fhould I 
be tranfplanted into another warm border of poor 
ground ; for when thefe plants are put into rich moift 
land, they grow very luxuriantly, fo do not flower 
till late in the feafon. Therefore the beft method to 
obtain good feeds, is to plant fome of the plants in 
lime rubbim, to prevent their luxuriant growth, which 
will caufe them to flower early, whereby good feeds 
may be obtained. 

If the feeds ripen and are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up the following fpring witiiout care^ 
for when the feeds are fown in the fpring, the plants 
feldbm come up the fame year, but will remain in the 
ground a year before they vegetate. . There is not 
much beauty in this plant, fo it is not often admitted 
to have a place in gardens, except in thofe where a 
variety of plants are preferved. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the iflands of 
America,' as- alfo in Carolina and Virginia ; from the 
two latter countries I have frequently received the 
feeds, and in the tubs of earth which came with plants 
from the former, the plants have come up in plenty, 
fo is undoubtedly a common weed there. This grows 
more than three feet high, dividing into many branches-, 
garnifhed with winged leaves in fhape like thofe 
of Mugwort ; at the extremity of each branch, the 
loofe fpikes of flowers are produced, compofed of one 
long fpike in the middle, and three or four fhorter 
lateral fpikes : thefe are fmooth, and have male and 
female flowers ranged in the fame manner as the 
former the female flowers are fucceeded by feeds of 
the fame fhape. 

This fort will come up and thrive in the open air in 
England, but the . plants fo raifed will not produce 
good feeds, unlefs the feafon is warm ; therefore to 
obtain them every year, it is neceffary to cultivate 
» them in the following manner. 
The feeds of this plant fhould be fown on a moderate 
hot-bed in March, and when the plants are come up 
two inches high, they muft.be tranfplanted into ano- 
ther moderate hot-bed, allowing each plant three or 
four inches fquare ; obferving to water them pretty 
well, and (hade them until they have taken new root; 
afterward they muft have a large fhare of frefh air 
every day, when the weather is warm, and frequent 
waterings, for they are very thirfty plants. When the 
plants are grown pretty ftrong, they muft be taken 
up with balls of earth to their roots, and planted in 
large pots filled with light earth; and it they are 
placed on a very moderate hot-bed until they are well 
rooted, it will greatly forward their floweri ngl Toward 
the latter end of May they fhould be placed abroad 
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■ with other hardy annual plants, among- which the/ 
will make a variety. Thefe will flower in July, and 
their feeds ripen in September. 

The third fort is a native of North America, where 
it is a very common weed. This often grows eight 
or ten feet high 5 and if it is planted in a rich moift 
foil, or is often watered, it will grow much higher, 
and fpread out into many branches- The feeds of 
this plant, when fown in the fpring, feldom come up 
the tirft year, but frequently remain in the ground 
until the following fpring ; fo that when the plants do> 
not come up, the ground muft not be difturbed till 
after the fpring following. When the plants come 
up, fome of them may be tranfplanted into a moift 
rich foil, allowing them at leaft tour or five feet room 
every way \ if they are frequently watered in dry- 
weather, they will grow to a large fize* but their 
branches muft be fupported by ftakes, otherwife they 
are very fubject to break with ftrong winds. The 
flowers of this plant are not more confpicuous dian 
thofe of the Hemp, to which thefe are near akin; 
therefore are only preferved by fuch perfbns as are 
curious in botany, for the fake of variety. If the 
feeds of this fort ripen and are fuffered to fcatter, the 
plants will come up the following fpring, provided 
the ground is not difturbed 5 or if the feeds arc fown 
in autumn, the plants will come up the following 
fpring, and may be treated as above. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence I have frequently received the feeds. 
This divides into many branches, the lower part of 
which are garnifhed with whole leaves, but the upper 
part hath compound leaves refembling thofe of the 
fecond fort \ the fpikes of flowers are produced from 
the wings of the ftalks, in which this differs from the 
fecond. This may be treated in the fame manner as 
the fecond fort. 

The fifth fort is a native of Peru, from whence the 
younger Juflicu fent the feeds to the royal garden at 
Paris, and by the generofity of his brother Dr. Bar- 
nard de Juflicu, I was favoured with this plant, which 
has fucceeded in the Chelfea garden, where it annually 
perfects its feeds. 

This grows to the height of ten or twelve feet, with 
. a woody ftem, dividing into feveral branches, gar- 
nilhed with hairy leaves, compofed of feveral winged 
lobes, and are placed alternately upon the branches ; 
the fpikes of flowers are fingle, hairy, and are pro- 
duced at the extremity of the branches. The female 
flowers (which are fituated below the male, on the 
fame fpikes) grow in fmall clufters, at feparate dis- 
tances, each having two long narrow fegments of the 
empalement, which rife above the capfule or feed 
veflel. 

This is a perennial plant, and may be propagated by 
cuttings or feeds j if by the former, they fhould be 
planted in a ftiady border, in either of the fummer 
months •, thefe will require to be frequently watered : 
in a month or five weeks they will have good roots, 
therefore fhould then be taken up and potted; for 
when they are left longer in the full ground, they 
will grow very luxuriant, and not fo foon recover 
their removal, as thofe which arc tranfplanted earlier. 
Thefe plants are hardy, fb may be expofed to the 
open air in fummer and in the winter, if they are 
. fheltered in a common green-houfe, with Myrtles and 
other hardy exotic plants, they will live feveral years. 
In mild winters, the roots of this plant have lived in 
the full ground in a warm border, witiiout any co- 
vering, but hard froft will kill them. 
The feeds of this fort feldom come up the fame year,, 
when they are fown in fpring, but thofe which have 
fallen in the autumn, have grown the following year,, 
and fo have thofe which have been fown at the fame 
feafon. 

AMELANCHIER. See Chionanthus. 
AM ELL US, Star-flower. 
The Characters are, 
The common flower- cup is round and fcaly \ the flower is 
cf the compound radiated hind •» the hermaphrodite flowers 

coinpofe 
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compoje the difik, and the female the rays : the hermaphro- 
dite are fabulous v with five fegments \ the feinale are 
tongue-fbaped, divided into two or three fegments ; the 
firfi have five Jhort flamina, an oval germen with a /len- 
der ftyle, and two ftigmas ; the female are like them. 
The flower-cup afterword-contains one oval feed, crowned 
with hairy down. 

This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnseus in 
the fecond lection of his ninteenth clafs j the flowers 
of this fedtton are .compofed of hermaphrodite florets 
in the center, and female in the circumference. 
The Species are, ^ ^ 

1. Awellus {Lychnitis) foliis oppofitis lanceolatis obtu- 
fis, peduncuhs unifloris. Lin. Sp. 1276. Star-flower 
with Jpcar-Jhaped obtufe leaves placed oppofite, and one 
flower on each foot-Jtalk. 

2. Amellus (Umbellatus) foliis oppofitis triplinerviis fub- 
tus tomentofis, floribus umbellatus. Arooen. Acad. 
5. p. 407. Star-flower with oppofite leaves having three 
veins, and flowers in umbels. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It rifes from two to three feet high, fending 
out branches on every fide, garnifhed with fpear- 
fhaped leaves placed oppofite, terminated by flower- 
ftalks, each fupporting one Violet-coloured flower, 
with a yellow diflc, fliaped like thofe of the After, 
which appear in July or Auguft. 
This is a perennial plant, which is eafily propagated 
by cuttings, which, if planted in lhade during any 
of the fummer months, and duly watered, will put 
out roots •, thefe lhould be taken up with balls of 
earth to their roots, and planted in pots, that they 
may be Iheltered in winter, either under a common 
frame, or in a green-houfe, where they may have 
plenty of air in mild weather, otherwife they will 
craw up weak and have little beauty. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica j this 
hath hoary ftalks which rife two feet high, fending 
out fide branches, which are garnimed with oval 
leaves placed oppofite •, the flowers which terminate 
• the branches grow in fmall umbels, but thefe have 
little beauty. It may be propagated by feeds, which 
•mould be town on a hot-bed in the fpring when the 
plants are fit to remove, two or three of them fhould 
be planted in pots, then plunged into a hot- bed of 
tan, to bring them forward to get ripe feeds in the 
autumn, otherwife the plants will require a ftovc in 
winter. 

AMENTACEOUS flowers [of Amentum, Lat. a 
{bring, thong, or late he t] are fuch as have an aggre- 
gate of fummits, hanging down in form of a rope, 
or cat's tail, which is alfo called an lulus ; as in Wil- 
lows, Walnuts, Poplars, &c. 
AMETHYSTEA. Lin. Gen. 32. Amethyftina. 
Amman. Haller. Amethyft. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent belLJhapcd cmpalement of 
one leaf, cut into five equal pointed fegments at the 
brim \ the flower is of one leaf, of the lip hind, divided 
into five unequal parts at the top ; the upper leaf is erefl, 
' roundifh, concave, and cut into two ; the lower lip is cut 
into three parts, the middle fegmcnt being concave and of 
the fame length with the upper lip, but the two fide fig- 
ments are Jhort er and ere ft. It hath two /lender /lamina, 
which ft and under the upper lip, but are longer ; thefe are 
crowned with roundifh fummits. In the center is fttuated 
a quadrifid germen, fupporting a ftngleftyle, crowned with 
two acute ftigma : after the flower is paft, the germen be- 
comes four naked feeds, Jhut up in the empalement. 
This genus' of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
his fecond clafs of plants, entided Diandria Mono- 
nia, the flower having two (lamina and one 

le - .... 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Amethvstea. Hort. Upfal. 9; Amethyftina montana 

erecta foliis exiguis digitatis trifidis ferratis, flofculis 

cum coma e cceruleo-janthinis. Amman. Ruth. 4. 

i. e- Mountain upright Ametbyjty with fmall, trifid, fawed 

leaves^ and the heads and flowers of a jacinth blue. 

This plant is a native of the mountains in Siberia, 
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from whence the feed* were font to the imperial. & 
den at Peter/burgh, whsre the plants rlounfned and 
perfected their feeds, part of which Were lent me by 
the late Dr.. Amman, which grew in the Chelfea gar- 
* den, where, the plants annually produce feeds.. • 
It is an annual plant with an upright -ftalk, which 
rifes about a foot high ; toward the top it puts out 
two or three fmall lateral branches, garnifhed with 
fmall trifid leaves, fawed on their edges, of a very 
dark green colour at the extremity of the branches 
the flowers are produced in fmall umbels ; they are 
of a fine blue colour, as are alfo the upper part 
of the branches, and the leaves immediately under the 
umbel ; fo that although the flowers arc fmall, yet 
from their colour with thofe of the upper part of the 
ftalks, the plants make a pretty appearance, during 
their continuance in flower. If the ieeds of this plane 
are lb wn in the autumn, or are permitted to fcattcr, 
the plants will come up early the following fpring, 
and thefe will flower the beginning of June i but 
thofe which are fown in the fpring, will not flower till 
July ; ancUin dry feafons, the feeds will remain in the 
ground a whole year, fo that the beft time for Tow- 
ing them is in the autumn. 

"When the plants come up, they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and where 
they are too clofe to thin them-, for they do not thrive 
when tranfplanted, therefore the feeds mould be fown 
where they are to remain. 
A MM ANN I A. Houft. Nov. Gen. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 144. * 

The Characters are, 
// hath a bell/haped, oblong, creel, permanent empale- 
ment, having four angles, and divided at the brim into 
eight /lender parts. The flower hath no petals, but four 
/lender Jlamina which are as long as the empalement in 
which they are inferted. Thefe are crowned with double 
fummits. In the center is fttuated a large round germen, 
fupporting a fijort Jlyle a-ewned with a Jligma ; the em- 
palement afterward becomes a round capfule with four cells, 
which are filled with fmall feeds. 

This genus is by Dr. Linnxus ranged in his fourth 
clafs of plants, entitled Tetrandria Monogynia, die 
flower having four ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Ammannia (Latifolia) foliis femiamplexicaulibus, 
caule tctragono. Hort. Cliff. 344. Ammannia with 
a fquare ftalk, and leaves embracing it half round. Am- 
mannia paluftris, caule quadrangulari foliis anguftis. 
Houft. MSS. 

2. Ammannia {Ramofior) foliis fubpetiolatis caule ramo- 
fa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 120. Ammannia with leaves hav- 
ing Jhort foot-ftalks and a branching ftalk. Ludvigia 
aquatica eredta caule rubente, foliis ad genicula bi- 
nis longis anguftis hyflbpi inftar flore tetraf etalo al- 
bb. Clayt. 

3. Ammannia (Baccifera) foliis fubpetiolatis capfulis ca- 
lyce majoribus coloratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 120. Am- 
mania whofe leaves have fijort foot-ftalks, and a coloured 
feed-veffel larger than the fiower-cup. 

The firft fort grows naturally in moift places in Jamai- 
ca, from whence Dr. Houfton fent the feeds to Eng- 
land, which fucceeded at Chelfea, and have from 
thence been diftributed to moft of the botanic gar- 
dens in Europe. 

It grows about a foot and a half high,. with an upright 
fquare ftalk, and long narrow leaves fct in form of a tri- 
angle, whofe bafe half furrounds it thefe grow the 
whole length of the ftem. They are of a pale green, 
and of the confiftence of thofe of Purflahe ; the Italics 
are alfo fucculent, and of the fame colour widi thofe 
of that plant. The flowers come out in whorles round 
the ftalks, at the joints where the leaves adhere, in 
clufters : thefe have no~petals, fo make no great ap- 
pearance, and arc foon fucceeded by round feed-vef- 
fels, which are full of fmall feeds. • y 
The plant mud be raifed on a hot-bed in the fpring, 
and afterward removed to another hot-bed to bring 
it forward. When the plants have acquired ftrength, 
they mould be tranfplanted into pots filled with rich 
7 L light 
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light earth, and placed under a frame, obferving to 
(hade them till they have taken frefri root ; then they 

• fhould be placed in a glafs-cafe or ftove to ripen tlicir 
( feeds, for the plants are too tender to thrive in the 

open air in this country, unlefs the ' fummer proves 
very warm. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina •, this is an annual plant, which rifes about a 
foot high, with red fucculent ftalks, putting out fide 
branches, wliich grow oppofite : the flowers are pro- 
duced fingle" from the wings on the lower part of the 
branches, but toward the top they are in clufters ; 
thefe have no beauty, fo are only preferved in botanic 
gardens for the fake of variety. This fort will per- 
fect its feeds in die open air, if the plants are raifed 
on a hot-bed in the fpring, and planted in a warm 
border. 

The third fort grows naturally in China % this is a 
very low plant, feldom rifing more than three inches 
high •, the leaves are placed oppofite on the branches, 
and the flowers grow in whorles from the wings of. 
the (talk. As this plant has little beauty, it is rarely 
preferved in gardens. It muft be raifed on a hot-bed 
in the fpring, and treated in the fame manner as the 
firft fort, with which management the feeds will ripen 
in England. 
AMMl ["A ( u^», Gr t ~\ Bifliops-wccd. 
The Characters are, 
7/ is an umbelliferous plant the great umbel is compofed 
of many fmaller* which are^difpofed like rays. The outer 
involucrum is compofed of inany narrow-pointed leaves* 
which arc almoft the length of the umbel. The fmall nm- 
bch have, a Jhort many -leaved involucrum. The flowers 

• arc dijjorm* each having Jive petals* which are heart- 

■ Ji japed thofe in the outer rays being large and unequal in 
flze* but thofe in the center* which compofe the difli* are 
nearly equal. The flowers have five Jknder ftamina* which 
are crowned with roundijh fummits. In the center of the 
etnpalement is fttuated the gernten* fupporting two re- 
flated ftyles, cro wned with obtufe ftigma. The germcn 
afterward becomes a fmall* round* ftriated fruit \ compofed 
of two feeds, which are plain within and convex on their 
outftde. . 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
the fecond lection of his fifth clafs, entitled Pentan- 
dria Digynia, the flowers having five ftamina and two 
ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Am mi (Mahis) foliis infe'rioribus pinnatis lanceolatis 
ferratis, fuperioribus multifidis linearibus. Hort. 
Upfal. 59. Bifljops-wced with under leaves* which are 
winged* fpear-jhaped, and flawed, and the upper leaves 

■ are divided into many narrow fegments. This is the 
Ammi majus. C. B. P. 159. And the Ammi vulgare. 
Dod. p. 415. Common Bijbops-wced. 

2. Ammi (Glaucifoliutn) foliorum omnium lacinulis lan- 
ceolatis. Guett. 2. p. 433. i. c. Bijbops-weed with all 
its leaves cut in fhape of a fpear. Ammi petreum 
glaucifolium perenne. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 295. 
The firft fort is annual ; of this there is a variety, 
which is mentioned by John Bauhin as a dittindt fpe- 
cies, under the tide of Ammi majus foliis plurimum 
incifis oc nonnihil. crhpis ; but I have frequently had 

- this variety arife from the feeds of the former, lb I 
have not enumerated it as a different fort. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in the autumn in the place where it is to re- 
main ; and in the fpring, the ground fhould be hoed 
to cut up the weeds, and alfo to thin the plants in 
the fame manner as is practifed for Carrots, leaving 
them four or five inches afunder ; or if the ground is 
good where they grow, they muft be left at leaft fix 
inches, for they will grow large and cover the ground ; 
after this they will require no farther care, but to 
keep them clean from weeds. In June they will flow- 
er, and their feeds will ripen in Auguft, which mould 
be gathered as it ripens, otherwife it will foon fcatter. 
. Thefe feeds are ufed in medicine, fo may be had in 
plenty with this management ; for it will grow. in any I 
Fituation that is open, but thrives beft on light fendy 
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land- When the feeds are fown in the fpring,, they 
feldom come up the fame year > and if they Ihould*, 
thofe plants will be weak and produce few feeds. 
The'iecond fort is a perennial plant, wliich is pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for variety, but having lit- 
tle beauty, is rarely admitted into other gardens. It 
may be propagated by feeds, which fhould k?e fown 
in the autumn, becaufe-thofe fown in the fpring, fel- 
dom come up the fame year. It will grow in any open 
fituation, is very hardy, and thrives beft on a nioilt 
foil. 

AMMI PERENNE.'' See Sium. 

AMOMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2. Zinziber. C. B. P. 
35. Ginger. 

The Characters are, 
The flov/crs are ccllecled into a flcaly fpike* each heaving * 
double (fpatha) or Jheath % the outer /heath loofely covers 
the fcale* and the inner encompajfes the tube of the flower 
with the parts of generation : the flower is of .one leaf 
tubulous below^ hut divided into three parts at the brim, 
the middle fegment being longer and broader than the others. 
In the bofom of the flozver is fttuated an oblong thick nee- 
tarium. Froj. « the tube of the flower arifes two Jlender 
ftamina* which are crowned with thick Jhort fummits. 
Under the receptacle of the flower is placed the round gcr- 
wen, fupporting a /ingle Jiyle* which is as long as the 
tube of the Jlower* crowned' with a hairy fligma. The 
germcn afterward becomes an oval three-cornered feed-vef 
fel* opening in three parts, containing fever al Jceds. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnseus ranged in 
his firft clafs, entitled Monandria Monogynia ; but 
it more properly belongs to his fecond, for the 
flowers of this have two ftamina, one of which is 
joined to the upper fegment of the flower, and this 
foon lofes it fummits, lb appears to be only a ieg- 
ment. This I have cqnftantly found in all the flow- 
ers wliich I have examined , the flo\vers have but 
one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Amomum fcapo nudo fpica ovato. Hort. Cliff. 3. 
Amomum with a naked ftalk and oval fpike of flowers. 
Zinziber. C. B. P. 35. Ginger. 

2. Amomum fcapo nudo fpica oblonga obtusa. Hort. 
Cliff. 3. shnommn with a naked ftalk and an oblong blunt 
flower-fpike. Zinziber latifolium fylveftre. Hort. 
Lugd. 636. Broad-leaved wild Ginger* called Zerumbct. 

3. Amomum fcapo bracteis alternis laxis, caule folio- 
rum altifhrno. Amomum with flcwcr-Jlalks loojely branch- 
ing alternately, and very tall leaf-flalks: 

The firft, which is the common Ginger, is cultivated 
for fale in moft of the iflands of America, but is a 
native of the Eaft-Indies, and alfo of iome parts of 
the Weft-Indies, where it is found growing naturally 
without culture. The dried roots of this fortfurnifh 
a confiderable export from the Britilh colonies in 
America. The roots are of great ufe in the kitchen, 
as alfo in medicine ; and the green roots preferved as 
a fweatmeat, are preferable to every other fort. 
The roots of this fort are jointed, and fpread in the 
ground \ thefe put out many green rced-ljke ftalks in 
the fpring, which rife to the^height of two feet and a 
half, garnifhed with long narrow leaves* clofely em- 
bracing the ftalks at their bafe. The flower-ftems 
afterward arife by the fide of thefe, immediately from 
the root ; thefe are naked, ending v/ith an oblong 
fcaly fpike ; from each of . thefe fcales is produced a 
fingle blue flower, whofe petals are but little longer 
than the fquamole covering. The flowers appear in 
September, and in about a. month after the ftalks en- 
tirely decay, lb that the v roots, remain inactive three or 
four months. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in ..India ; the roots 
of this are much larger than thofe of the firft, but are 
jointed in the fame manner. The ftalks, grow from 
diree, to near four feet high, garnifhed with oblong 
leaves, placed alternately, and embrace the ftalks. at 
their b*fe. The flower-ftems .arife immediately from 
the root - 9 thefe are terminated by oblong, blunt, 
fcaly heads ; out of each fcale is produced a fingle 
white flower, whofe.p e tals extend a cjwxfiderable length 

* beyond 
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beyond their fcaly covering. . Thefe appear ill Sep- 
tember, and in November all the (talks perilh in the 
fame manner as the Ginger. 

The third fort "hath thick flefliy roots, refembling 
thofe of the large Flag Iris ; in tne fpring theie fend 
. forth many green reed-like ftalks, whicn.rife to the 
height of feven or eight feet, garnhlied with very long 
% narrow leaves, fet alternately, clolely embracing them 
at their bale. The ftalks decay entirely in autumn, 
and new arife from the roots in the fpring, but it 
hath not produced any flowers as yet in England, 
though the roots thrive and increafe greatly where 
they are properly managed. 

All diefe forts are tender, and require a warm ftove 
to preferve them in this country. They are eafily 
propagated by parting of their roots ; the bed time 
for doing this is in the fpring, before they put out 
new lhoots ; for they mould not be tranfplanted in 
fummer when they are in full vigour, nor do they 
fucceed fo well when they are removed in autumn, 
becaufe they remain long after in an inactive .ftate ; 
and during that time, if wet comes to the roots, it 
often cau/es them to rot. When, the roots are parted, 
they mould not be divided into fmall pieces, efpecially 
if they are defigned to have flowers ; for until the 
roots have fpread to the fide of the pots, they rarely 
put out flower-ftems, for which reafon. they fliould 
not be planted in very large pots. 
Theie plants thrive beft in a light rich earth, fuch as 
may be found in the kitchen-garden ; with this the 
pots Ihould be filled within two inches of the top, 
then the roots mould be placed in the middle of the 
pots, obferving that their crowns are upwards, and 
the pots filled up with the fame rich earth -, after this 
the pots fliould be plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, and muft be fparingly watered, until their ftalks 
appear above ground, when they will require a greater 
fhare of moifture, efpecially during the warm fum- 
mer months ; bun in autumn the waterings muft not 
be often, nor in great plenty ; and during the winter 
fcafon, when the roots are inactive, very little v/ater 
fliould be given them. The pots with thefe roots 
fliould. conttantly remain plunged in the tan-bed, for 
if they are taken out and placed on Jhelvcs in the 
ftove, their fibres frequently lhrinlc, which often oc- 
cafions the roots to decay. 

With this management all thefe forts have multiplied 
greatly with me, and the common Ginger has pro- 
duced roots which have weighed five or fix ounces, 
but the others have been near a pound weight. 

AMOMUM PLJNII. See Solanum. 

AMORIS POMUM, See Lycopersicon. 

AMORPH A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 768. Baftard 

Indigo. 

The Characters are, 
Tbe flower bath a permanent empalcment of one leaf, 
which is fabulous, cylindt ical, and cut into five fmall ob- \ 
tufe parts at tbe brim. Tbe flower is of the butterfly 
kind ; tbe upper petal, orftandard, is fmall, concave, and 
ere£l ; this is inferted between tbe two upper fegments of 
the empaleMent. It bath ten ftamina, joined at their bafe, 
of unequal lengths, and crowned with fummits \ in tbe ' 
center is fituated a rouniifh germen, fupporting an awl- 
Jhaped ftyle, which As tbe length of the ftamina, and 
crowned with a fingle Jligma 5 tbe germen afterward be- 
comes a reflexed moon-flaped pod, having one cell, in 
which are lodged two kidney-Jbaped feeds. 
This genus is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in his feven- 
teenth clafs of plants, entitled Diadelphia Decandria 
the flowers of this clafs have ten ftamina, nine of 
which are joined, ( and one (lands off- 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Amorpha (Frttticofa). Hon. Cliff. 353. Baftard Indi- 
go. Barba Jovis Americana pfeudoacacia; foliis flof- 
culis purpureas minimis. Cat. Hort. Chelf. 11. - 
This fhrub grows naturally in Carolina, where for- 
merly the inhabitants made a coarfe fort of Indigo 
from the young Ihoots* which occafioned their giving 
it the title of Baftard Indigo. 

It rifes wit* many irregular fterns, to the height of 
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twelve or fourteen feet, garniflicd with very long 
winged leaves, in fliape like thofe of the common 
Acacia. At the extremity of the fame year's moots, 
the flowers are produced in long flender fpikes, which 
are fmall, and of a deep purple colour,; the ftamina 
ftand out beyond the petals, and are crowned with 
yellow fummits ; after the flowers are p aft, the germen 
turns to a fliort pod, having two kidney-maped feeds, 
tut thefe do not ripen in England. 
The feeds of this plant were feni to. England from 
Carolina, by Mr. Mark CateJby, F. R. S. in 1724, 
from which many plants were raifed in the gardens 
near London ; thefe were of quick growth, and many 
of the plants produced flowers in three years. At 
prefent it is become very common in all the gardens 
and nurleries^ where it is propagated as a flowering 
Ihrub, for {the ornament of the Ihrubbery. It is ge- 
nerally propagated by feeds, which are annually fent 
to England from different parts of America ; for it is 
found in many of the northern colonies there, and it 
may alfo be propagated by laying down of the 
young branches, which In one year will make -good 
roots, and may then be taken off and planted either 
in the nurfery, or the places where they are defigned 
to remain. If they are put into a nurfery, they mould 
not remain there more than one year ; for as the plants 
make large moots, they do not remove well when 
they have remained long in a place : they muft: have 
a fheltered fituation, otherwife their branches will be 
broken by the winds. As thefe fhoots'are large and 
foft, their upper parts arc generally killed by froft in 
winter, but they put out flioots again in plenty below 
the dead part the fpring following. 

AMPHITHEATRE ['A^Sri^:/ of ^3, around, 
and 37«o/*ai, to view, GrJ] or temples of view erected 
on a double rifing, were efteemed great ornaments to 
a large and noble garden. If thi9 hill* or rifing 
ground, is of a femicircular figure, it will be ftill the 
better. / 
Thefe amphitheatres are fometimes formed of Ever- 
greens, as Hollies, Phillyreas^ Lauruftiriufes, Bays, 
&c. obferving to plant the fhortcft: growing fhrubs in 
the front, and the tallefl: trees behind, as Pines. Firs, 
Cedars of Lebanon, &c. 

They are alfo formed of flqpes on the fides Of hills, 
and covered with turf, but tire now generally excluded 
by all pcrfons of true taftc ; for the natural eafy flopc 
or fuch hills, is infinitely more beautiful than the ftiff" 
angular dopes into which thefe amphitheatres are 
commonly cut. 
AMYGDALUS. Lin. Gen. Plant* 545. 
$a.\<®>, Gr.~\ The Almond-tree. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a tubulous cmpa lenient of one leaf, which • is cut 
at tbe brim into five obtufe fegments ; the flower bath five 
oval, ob tufe, concave petals, which are inferted in the cm- 
palement \ in the center of tbe outer flower is fituated d 
roundi/h hairy germen, fupporting d Jingle flyle the length 
of the ftamina, which is crowned by a round ftigma \ this 
is attended by a great number offender ereel ftamina, 
which in many fpecics are not fo long as the petals of the 
flower, thefe are crowned with flender fummits. After 
the flower is paft, tbe gerwen becomes an oval, compreJJ'cd, 
large fruit, with a thin, tough, hairy covering, having 
a longitudinal furrow 5 this opens and falls away, leaving 
an oval compreffed nut, which is furrowed and netted, in- 
clofing a fingle feed of the fame form. 
Dr. Linnasus has joined to this genus the Perfica, or 
Peach-tree, making them only different fpecies, rang- 
ing it in his twelfth clafs, entitled Icofandria Mono- 
gynia ; the flowers having from twenty to thirty tfa- 1 
mina, which are inferted to the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Amvge>ai.us {Communis) foliis petiolatis ferratis pc- 
talis florum emarginatis. Almond-tree with fatvcJ 

. leaves, having foot-ftalks, and the petals of the flower in- 
dented* Amygdalus fauva. C. B. P. 44 r. Common 
Almond-tree: 

2. Amygdalus (Dulcis) foliis petiolatis marginibus cre- 
natis, corollis calyce vix tongioribtis. Almcnd^tree 

with 
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with crenated leaves? having foot-ftatks, and the fetch of 
the flowers no longer than the empakment. Amygdalus 
dulcis putamine molliori. C. B. P. 441. Commonly 
celled Jordan Almond. , 

3. Amygdalus (Sativus) foliis lineari-lanceolatis acu- 
minatis, marginibus crenatis. . Almond-tree with point- 
ed, narrow, fpear-fljaped leaves, crenated on their edges. 
Amygdalus fativa (lore albo- 

4. Amygdalus {Orient alis) foliis lanceolatis integerri- 
mis, argenteis perennantibus petiolo breviore. Al- 
mond-tree with fpear-Jhaped filvery leaves, which are en- 
tire, and continue all winter, and very foort foot -f yd.':*. 
Amygdalus Orientalis foliis argenteis fplendcntibus. 

Du Hamel. 

5. Amygdalus (Nana) foliis petiolatis ferratis ball at- 
tenuatis. Almond with fawed leaves, which are nar- 
rowed at the foot-flalk. Amygdalus Indica nana. Pluk. 
Aim. 2S. tab. 11. Dwarf Almond with Jingle flowers. 
The firft is the common Almond, which is cultivated 
more for the beauty of its flowers, than for its fruit. 
There are two varieties of this, one with fweet, the 
other bitter kernels, which often arife from the fruit 
of the fame tree. 

The fecond fort is commonly known by the title of 
Jordan Almonds ; the nuts of this kind are frequently 
brought to England ; thefe have a tender Ihell, and 
a large fweet kernel. The leaves of this tree are 
broader, fhorter, and grow much clofer than thofe of 
the common fort, and their edges are crenated. The 
flowers are very fmall, and of a pale colour, inclining 
to white. I, have feveral times railed thefe trees from 
the Almonds which came from abroad, and always 
found the plants to maintain their difference from the 

• common Almond. 

The third fore hath narrow lharp-pointcd leaves, 
which are fawed on their edges \ the flowers are much 
fmaller than thofe of the common Almond, and are 
white ; the (hoots of this tree are fmaller, and the 
joints clofer than thofe of the common fort, nor is the 
tree fo hardy, therefore Ihould have the advantage 
of a warm Iituation, otherwife it will not thrive. This 
fort flowers early in the fpring, ' and rarely produces 
fruit in England. But from an old tree which grew 
againft a ibuth-weft afpedtcd wall, I have fome years 
had the fruit ripe, which were well flavoured, but 
their kernels were fmall. 

The fourth fort was found growing near Aleppo, from 
whence the fruit was fent to the duke D'Ayen in 
France, who raifed feveral of the plants in his curi- 
ous garden at St. Gcr mains, and was fo good as to 
. fend me a ihare of them, which are fiourifhing in the 
Chelfea garden, where they have endured the open I 
air for fome years, againft a wall, without any cover- 
ing. The leaves of this tree are filvery, and very I 
like thofc of the Sea Purflane. Thefe continue moll 
of the year ; the flowers are very fmall, and have not 
been- fuccecded by fruit yet in England. I can give 
no farther account of its difference from the other 

forts. 

The fifth fort is very common in the nurferies about 
London, ancl is ufually fold with other flowcVing 
flirubs to adorn gardens : this feldom rifes more than 
three feet high, fending out many fide branches. The 
■ roots of this are very fubject to put out fuckers, by 
which it may be increafed in plenty, but if thefe are 

• not annually taken away, they will ftarve the old plants. 
As thcfe fuckers are very apt to creep at the root, and 
put out fuckers again, thofe plants which are propa- 
gated by layers are much preferable. This fhrub 
flowers in April, at which time all the young flioots 

• arc covered with flowers, which are of a Peach blof- 
fom, and make a fine appearance when intermixed I 
with flirubs of the fame growth. 

The common Almond is cultivated in all the nurfe- 
ries, and the trees are generally planted for the beau- | 
ty of their flowers. Thefe often appear in February, | 
when the. fpring is forward, but if froft comes after, 
the flowers are foon deftroyed, fo that their beauty is 
of (hort duration, and in fuch feafons there are few 
of the Almonds which bear fruit •, whereas, when the • 
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trees do not flower till March, they feldom fail to tear 
plenty of. fruit, many • of which will be very tweet, 
and fit for the table when green, but they will not > 
keep long. » 

They are propagated by inoculating a bud of thefe 
trees into a Plumb, Almond, or Peach ftock, in the 
month of July (the manner of this operation fee un- 
der the article of Inoculation). The next ipring, 
when the buds Ihoot, you may train them up either 
for ftandards, or fuller them to grow for half ftond- 
ards, according to your own fancy though the ufual 
method is. to bud them to the height the Items are in- 
tended to be •> and the fecond year after budding, 
they may be removed to the places where they are to 
remain. The be ft feafqn for tranfplanting thefe trees, 
if for dry ground, is in October, as foon as the leaves 
begin to decay but for a wet foil, February is much 
preferable, and obferve always to bud upon Plumb 
itocks for wet ground, and Almonds and Peaches 
for dry. 

ALMOND, the Dwarf, with double flowers. See 
Persica. 

AMYRIS. See Toxicodendron. 

AN AC AMPSEROS. , See Sedum. 

ANACARblUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 467. Acajou. 
Tourn. I nit. II. H. 658. tab. 435. The Caftiew-nut, 
or Acajou. 

The Characters are, 
It hath an empalement of one leaf, which is creE?, and 
cut into five acute fcgmhits at the brim. T'he flower is 
of one leaf, having a fljort tube, cut into five parts at the 
tvp, which are ?e/Jexerf, and are longer than the empale- 
ment ♦, the fewer hath ten flcnder flemtna, which are as 
long as the petal, crowned with fmall funmiiis. hi 
the center is pla.ed a rcw.id germen, fupporting an awl- 
foaped Jlylc, crowned with an acute fligma. <the germen 
afterward becomes a large, oval, f.efloy fruity haying a 
large hidncy-fhaped nut growing to its apex. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
the firft lection of his tenth clafs, entitled Decandria 
Monogynia the flowers of this having ten ftami- 
na and a fingle ityle. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Anacardium (Occident ale) Hort. Cliff. 161. the occiden- 
tal Anacardium, orCa/hew. Acajou. Pif. Hift« Braf. 58. 
This tree grows to the height of twenty feet or more, 
in its native country, which is both Indies, but in 
England the plants are with great difficulty preferved 
though by their firft (hoot from the feeds, they appear 
fo ftrong and vigorous, as to promife a much greater 
progrefs than they are ever feen to make. 
They are ealily raifed from the nuts, which are an- 
nually brought from America in great plenty each 
of thefe (hould be planted in a fmall pot filled with 
light Jandy earth, and plunged into a good hot-bed 
of tanners bark, being careful to prevent their hav- 
ing wet, till the plants come up, for the nuts fre- 
quently rot with moifture. The reafon'of my advifing 
the nuts to be. each put into a feparate pot, is, bc- 
caufe the. plants feldom live when they are transplant- 
ed. If the nuts are frefli, the plants will come up 
in about a month after planting, and in two months 
more they will be four four or five inches high, with 
large leaves from this quick growth, many per- 
fons have been deceived by fuppofing them hardy, 
and that they would continue the like progrefs, whereas 
they feldom advance much farther the fame year. 
, The plants muft be conftantly kept in the ftove, for 
they are too tender to live abroad in England, in the - 
warmeft feafon of the year, nor will they thrive in a 
common green-houfe in fummer. As thefe plants 
abound with a milky acrid juice, they fhould have 
but little water, even in fummer and in winter, if 
they are fparingly watered once in a fortnight, it will 
be fufficient, for their roots are tender and foon perilh 
with, moifture. 

When thefe plants are transplanted, it ^will be the 
. beft method to break the pots, for . the roots do not 
put out many fibres to hold the earth about them, fo 
tha£ in (haking them out 6f the pots, moft of the earth 

6 will 
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will fill away from their roots, and when this hap- 
pens, the plants feldom furvive it ; therefore in break- 
ing of the pots, the fame caution muft be had not to 
diiturb the earth more than can be avoided j then the 
plant, with the ball of earth to its roots, fhould be 
put into a pot one fize larger than that in which it 
had before grown, filling up the pot with light fandy 
earth, and plunge the pots again into the hot-bed. 
Thefe plants fhould not be removed oftener than once 
a year, nor Ihould they be put into large pots, for 
unlefs their roots are confined, they will not thrive. 
With this management I have kept thefe plants fe- 
veral years, but they are of flow growth after the firft 
ieafon, lb that I have not railed any of them more 
than two feet and a half high, and it is very rare to 
fee them in England more than half that height, 
though I have feen two of them in flower, one in the 
late Sir Charles Wager's garden at Parfons-grcen, and 
the other in Chelfea garden. 

The pulpy fruit, to whofe apex this nut grows, is 
as large as an Orange, and is full of an acid juice, 
which is frequently mixed in the making of punch in 
America. Many of thele fruit have been brought to 
England, in calks of rum for the lame purpofe. 
The nut is of the fize and fhape of a hare's kidney, 
but is much larger at the end which is next the fruit, 
than at the other. The outer fhell is of an Alh colour, 
and very fmooth ; under this is another which covers 
the kernel, between thefe there is a thick black in- 
flammable oil, which is very cauftic ; this will raife 
blifters on the fkin, and has often been very trouble- 
fbme to thofe who have incautioufly put the nuts into 
their mouths to break the fhell. 
The milky juice of this tree will ftain linen of a deep 
black, which cannot be warned out again % but whether 
this has the fame property with that of the eaftern 
Anacardium, has not yet been fully experimented ; 
for the infpiifated juice of that tree is the belt fort of 
lac, which is ufed for ftaining of black in China and 
Japan. 

Dr. Grew mentions the juice being ufed for flaining 
of cottons, but it is doubtful which of the fpecies he 
means ; though Sir Hans Sloane fuppofes it to be of 
the Acajou here mentioned. However, it may be very 
well worth the trial ; if the inhabitants of the Britifli 
iflands in America would tap a few of the trees in 
the bleeding feafon, and collect the juice in earthen 
pots, keeping it in a place free from duft, or covering 
the pots over with a linen cloth, to prevent duft from 
mixing with it, and when it is of a proper confidence, 
fome trials may be made with it, to fee if it has the 
fame property with the Japan lac, which if it has, 
may prove a valuable commodity. 
ANACYCLUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 86*9. Santoli- 
noides. Vail. Acad. Scien. 
The Characters are, 

// bath compound flowers, conjifting of female and her- 
maphrodite florets, included in one common fcaly empale- 
ment \ the rays or borders being formed of the female florets, 
which are tubulous, and ftretched out in the form of a 
tongue beyond the empalemcnt. 'The hermaphrodite florets 
which conrpofe the dijk, are funnel-fhaped, quinquefid, and 
fpread open thefe have each five Jlender ftamina, which 
are crowned with cylindrical fummits; in the center is 
placed an oblong comprejfed germen, fupporting a Jlender 
ftyle, crowned with bifid ftigma. The female florets have 
an oblong membraneous germen 9 fupporting a Jlender ftyle, 
crowned with two Jlender reflexed ftigma ; the hermaphro- 
dite florets are fucceeded by one oblong comprejfed feed. The 
female florets are fucceeded by a Jingle oblong feed with broad 
borders or wings, 'which are indented at the top \ thefe are 
placed on a convex receptacle. 

This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnaeus in the 
third fection of his nineteenth clafs, entitled Synge- 
nefia Polygamia fuperflua. The plants of this divifion 
have female and hermaphrodite flowers included in 
the fame common empalement. 
The Species are, 
1. Anacvclus {Creticus) foliis decompofltis linearibus 
laciniis divifis planis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Anacyclus 
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with narrow decompounded leaves, whofe divijions are 
plain, Cotula cretica minima chamasmeli folio capite 
innexo. Tourn. Cor. 37. 

2. Anacvclus (Orientalis) foliis compofitis fetaceisacu- 
tis rectis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Anacyclus with compound, 
hriftly, upright \ pointed leaves. Chamasmelum Orientale 
foliis pinnatis. Tourn. Cor. 37. 

3. Anacvclus {Valentinus) foliis decompofltis linearibus 
laciniis divifls tretiufculis acutis floribus flofculofls. 
Hort. Cliff. 417. Anacyclus with decompounded narrow 
leaves, whofe divifions are taper and pointed^ and flafcular 
flowers. Chryfanthemum Valentihum. Cluf. Hift, 1. 

The two firft forts grow naturally in the iflands of 
the Archipelago, from whence Dr. Tournefort fent 
their feeds to the royal garden at Paris. I have alio 
received the feeds ot both thefe plants from Portugal, 
fo that it may alfo grow naturally there, as do many 
of thofe plants which were difcovered by Tournefort 
in the Levant. Thefe are low plants, whofe branches, 
trail on the ground. The firft fort has fine cut leaves 
like thofe of Chamomile , the flowers are fmall, white, 
and grow Angle, with their heads declining*, thefe 
are like thofe of the common Mayweed. The fecond 
hath winged leaves like thofe of the Ox-eye ; the flow- 
ers are white, and like thofe of .Chamomile. 
The third lbrt grows naturally in Spain, from whence 
I have received the feeds. This grows a foot and 
half high, fending out many fide branches ; the leaves 
are finely divided like thofe of Chamomile, and are 
hairy : the flowers grow fingle at the extremity of the 
branches, and are of a bright yellow colour, with a 
filvery fcaly empalement. Thefe are as large as thofe 
of the Ox-eye. 

All thefe plants are annual : the feeds fhould be fown 
early in the fpring in a border of light earth, -where 
they are defigned to remain, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
the plants where they are too clofc. As thefe have 
no great beauty, a few plants only may be left for 

• the fake of variety. They flower in July and Auguft, 
and their feeds ripen in September. 

ANAGALLIS. Lin. Sp. Plant. 189. PimpcrneJ. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement is permanent, cut into five Jharp fegments, 
which are hollow. The flower is of one leaf fpread open, and 
cut into five parts at the brim ; it hath Jive ereel ftamina 
which are fhorter than the petals, and are crowned with 
fmgle fummits. In the center is placed the globular ger- 
men, fupporting a Jlender inclining ftyle crowned with a 
blunt ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a globular 
vejfel with one cell, opening horizontally, in which are lodged 
feveral angular feeds* 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in the 
firft divifion of his fifth clafs, entitled Pcntandria 
Monogynia, the flowers having five ftamina and one 
ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Anagallis {Arvenfis) foliis indivifis caule procum- 
bente. Lin. Gen. Plant. 148. Pimpernel with un- 
divided leaves and a trailing ftalk. Anagallis Phoenicio 
flore. C. B. P. 252. 

2. Anagallis (Fccmind) foliis indivifis glaucis caule 
procumbente flore ca;ruleo. Pimpernel with undivided 
glaucous leaves, a trailing ftalk, and blue flower. Ana- 
gallis casruleo flore. C. B. P. 2 52. 

3. Anagallis (Moncllt) foliis indivifis caule erecto. Lin.' 
Sp. Plant. 148. Pimpernel with an undivided leaf and 
upright ftalk, Anagallis tenuifolia Monelli. Cluf. 
App. 

4. Anagallis (Latifolia) foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus, 
caulibus compreflis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 149. Pimpernel 
with beart-fhaped leaves, embracing the ftalks which are 
comprejfed. Anagallis Hifpanica latifolio flore cseruleo. 
Horteg. 

The firft fort is very common in fields, and other 
cultivated places, in moft parts of England. The 
fecond fort is fomedmes found wild' in the fields, but 
is lefs common than the firft in England. This is 

fuppofed to be only a variety of the firft, but from 
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thirty years cultivating it, I can affirm it never alters-, 
and the plants before they fhew their flowers are fo 
different, as to be eafily difhnguiflied from the firft. 
There is a variety of this with a deeper blue flower, 
whofe feeds I received from Nice, and this hath re- 
tained its colour for three years, during which time I 
have fown it in the Chelfea garden. 
Thefe are all annual plants which arife from feeds, and, 
if fuffered to remain till their feeds fcatter, will become 
. weeds in the place ; fo that they are never cultivated, 
except in botanic gardens for variety. The firlt and 
fecond forts are directed by the College of Phyficians 
for medicinal ufe. 

The third fort isa very beautiful, fmall, perennial plant,, 
producing great numbers of fine blue flowers, in 
April and May : this may be propagated by feeds, 
which mould be fown foon after they are ripe ; for if 
they are kept till fpring, they do not always fucceed : 
this plant requires to be flickered from extreme cold, 
which will fomc times deftroy it in winter. 
The fourth fort was fent inefrom Spain byMr.Hor- 
tega, intendant of the royal gardens at Madrid. This 
is a trailing annual plant, with broad leaves and blue 
flowers. It will eafily rife from feeds, and requires 
no other care but to keep the plants clean from 
weeds. 

There are two varieties of the firft fort, one with a 
white, and the other a flcfh-coloured flower ; but as 
they are not conftant, I have not inferted them as 
different fpecies. There is alfo another with a worn- 
out purple flower, which has feveral years continued 
the fame in the Chelfea garden but as there is little 
difference in the leaves of this and the firft, I have* 

not enumerated it. 
ANAGYRIS, Stinking Bean^trcfoil. 
The Characters are, 
// bath a bell-Jhaped cmpalement, which is cut into five 
parts at the brim, the upper fegmcnt being much deeper 
cut than the others. The flower is of the butterfly kind, 
the ftandard is heart-fhaped^ upright ', broad, and indented. 
This is viuch longer than the empalement \ the wings are 
oblong, plain, and longer than the ftandard \ the keel is 
long and upright : it hath ten ft ami n a, which rife diftintl, 
and arc equal, crowned with Jingle fumtnits. In the center 
is placed an oblong gcrmen, fupporting a Jingle ftyle, having 
a hairy ftigma. The gcrmen afterward becomes a large 
oblong pod, which is rejlexed at the point, in which is 
lodged feveral kidney -ff japed feeds. 

Dr. Linnaeus ranges this genus in his tenth clafs of 
plants, entitled Decandria Monogynia, the flower 
having ten ftarnina, and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Anagyris {Fcetida) foliis ovatis floribus lateralibus. 
Stinking Bean-trefoil with oval leaves, and flowers pro- 
ceeding from the wings of the ftalks. Anagyris fcetida. 
C. B. P. 39T. 

2. Anagyris {Crctica) foliis oblongis racemis longiori- 
bus. Stinking Bean-trefoil with oblong leaves, and longer 
fpikes of flowers. Anagyris fcetida Cretica oblongis fo- 
liis luteis floribus. Barrel. Icon. 

The tirft fort grows wild in the fouth of France, in 
Spain and Italy : this is a fhrub which ufually rifes 
to the height of eight or ten feet, and produces its 
flowers in April and May, which are of a bright yel- 
low colour, growing in fpikes, fomewhat like thofe 
of the Laburnum : the feeds are never perfected in 
this country, which is the rcafon of its prefent fcarcity 
in England. 

The other fort is a native of Candia, and fome of the 
iflands of the Archipelago, and at prelcnt very rare 
in the Englilh gardens. This fort hath longer leaves 
than the former, and flowers later in the fummer, fo 
that it never produces feeds. 

Thefe may be both propagated by laying down their 
tender branches in the fpring, obferving to tongue 
them in the fame manner as the layers of Carnations, 
being careful in dry weather to fuppiy them with 
water ; "which if duly performed, the layers will have 
taken root by the following ipring, when they mould 
be cut off' from the old planrs, a little time before 
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. they begin to put out their leaves, and planted in a 
warm fituation ; for if they are too much expofed to 
cold winds, they will be in danger of being deftroyed 
in a hard winter. This method of propagating thefe 

• plants, is to fuppiy their defect in not producing ripe 
feeds in this country ; for the plants which are pro- 
duced from feeds, will be much handfomer, and will 
rile to a much greater height.. 

If you propagate thefe plants from feeds, you mould 
fow them on a moderate hot-bed the beginning of 
March. If the feeds are good, the plants will appear 
in a month after the feeds are fown ; when they Ihould 
be inured by degrees to the open air, into which they 
fliould be removed toward the end of May, placing 
them in a Iheltered fituation for this purpofe the 
feeds fliould be fowed in pots, and plunged into a 
hot-bed, becaufe the plants do not bear tranfplanting 
well till the fpring following : and as they are impa- 
tient of cold while young, fo the two firft winters it 
will be proper to fhelter them under a common frame, 
where the glaffes may be drawn off every day in mild 
weather, that the plants may enjoy the open air, 
which will prepare them for planting abroad when 
they have acquired proper ftrength : it will' be very 
proper to keep thefe plants in pots three years, in 
which time they will have advanced to be in proper 
condition for planting them into the places where they 
are intended to remain ; the beft time for this is about 
the beginning of April, juft before the plants begin 
to put out new leaves : at which time they fliould be 
turned out of the pots, preferving good balls of earth 
to their roots, planting fome of them againft warm 
afpected walls, where they will not be in danger of 
fufFering by froft ; and the others may be planted in 
warm fituations, where, if they are protected in fevere 
winters, by covering the furface of the ground about 
their roots with tanners bark, and fcrecning their 
heads with mats, they may be preferved feveral years. 
The fourth year from feeds thefe plants will begin to 
produce their flowers, and will continue flowering 
every year after, fo will be very proper to intermix 
with other flowering Ihrubs of the fame growth in 
' warm fituations. 
ANANAS, the Pine-apple. 
The Characters are, 
The flower conftfts of three oval petals, which are pro- 
duced from the protuberances of the pyramidal fruit, and 
are ftretched out beyond the empalement, Thefe have fix 
awl-fhaped ftarnina, which ft and within the flower \ crowned 
with fpear-Jhaped fummits : the germcn is Jituated below 
the flower, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned with a trifid 
ftigtna. The germen afterward becomes a cell, in which 
is lodged feveral angular feeds. 

Dr. Linnaeus has joined this to the Bromelia of father 
Plumier, to which he has alfo added the Karatas of 
the fame author, fuppofing them to be of the fame 
genus ; which miftake he may have been led into by 
Plumicr's figures, for he has joined the fruit of the 
Caraguata to the flowers of the Karatas, and vice verfa. 
The other differences will be exhibited under the ar- 
ticle Karatas. 

The Varieties of this are, 

1. Ananas {Ovatus) aculeatus, fructu ovato, came al- 
bida. Plum. Oval-Jbaped Pine-apple with a whitifh 
flefo. 

2. Ananas (Pyramtdalis) aculeatus, fruttu pyramidato, 
carne aurea. Plum. Pyramidal Pine-apple, with a 

. ycllowijh flejh, called the Sugar-loaf Pine. 

3. Ananas {Glabra) folio vix ferrato. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 
2. 83. Pine-apple with fmooth leaves. 

4 Ananas (Lucidus) lucide virens, folio vix ferrato. 
Hort. Elth. Pine-apple with Jhining green leaves, and 
fcarce any Jpines on their edges. 

5. Ananas (Serotinus) fructu pyramidato oliv« colore, 
intus aureo. Pyramidal Olive-coloured Pine-apple, with 
a yellow flejh. 

6. Ananas {Firidis) aculeatus, fructu pyramidato ex 
viridi flavefcente. The green Pine-apple. 

There are feveral other varieties of this fruit, fome of 
which may have been obtained from feeds ; and I 
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doubt not but if the feeds were fown frequently, in 
the countries where they are in plenty, there may be 
as great variety of thefe fruit, as there are of Apples or 
Pears in- Europe. And this I have found true by 
ibme trials which I have made by lowing the feeds, 
which have always produced a variety of forts from 
thbfe of the fame fruit. 

This fruit (which is juftly efteemed for the richnefs of 
its flavour, as it furpaiTes all the known fruits in the 
world), is produced from an herbaceous plant, which 
hath leaves fome what refembling thofe of Aloe, and 
are, for the molt part, fawed on their edges, but are 
much thinner, and not fo juicy as the Aloe : the fruit 
rcfembles the cones of the Pine-tree, from whence it 
is fuppofed to have its name. 

Where this plant is a native, I believe is hard to de- 
termine j but it is probably an indigenous plant in 
Africa, where, I have been informed, they grow in 
uncultivated places in great plenty. They have been 
long cultivated in the hottelt iflands of the Weft-In- 
dies, where they are in great plenty, and extraordinary 
goodnefs but they have not been many years in the 
European gardens, fo as to produce fruit : the firft 
perfon who fucceeded in this affair, was Monfieur Le 
Cour of Lcyden in Holland, who, after a great many 
trials, with little or no fuccefs, did at length hit upon 
a proper degree of heat and management, fo as to pro- 
duce fruit equally good (though not fo large) as thofe 
which are produced in the Weft-Indies, as hath been 
often affirmed by perfons who have lived many years 
there : and it is to this worthy cultivator of gardening, 
who did not fpare any pains or expcnce to accomplifh 
it, that all the lovers thereof are obliged, for intro- 
ducing this king of fruits amongft them ; and it was 
from him that our gardens in England were firft fup- 
plied, though we have fince had large quantities 
brought from America. I cannot here avoid taking 
notice of a common error which prevails amonglt 
many people, which is, that the plants brought from 
America are not fb good as thole which came from 
M. Le Cour-, which is a great miftake, for were 
the people who fend over thefc plants from America 
careful to fend the beft kinds, there would be found 
many better than thofe cultivated by M. Le Cour, 
who had his from thence at firft, as his gardener af- 
fured me ; and I have feen as good fruit produced 
from American plants, as any I have yet feen, and 
fbme three times larger than any I faw in M. Le 
Cour's garden. 

The firft fort is the moft common in Europe but 
the fecond fort is much preferable to it, the fruit of 
this being • larger, and much better flavoured : the 
juice of this fort is not fo aftringent as that of the firft, 
fo that this fruit may be eaten in greater quantity 
with lefs danger. This frequently produces fuckers 
immediately under the fruit, whereby it may be in- 
creafed much fafter than the common fort j fo that in 
a few years, it may be the moft common fort in 
England. 

The third fort is preferved by fome curious perfons 
for the fake of variety, but the fruit is not worth any 
thing. The fixth fort is at prefent the moft rare in 
Europe, there being very few of the plants at prefent. 
This has been efteemed the beft fort known, by ibme 
of the moft curious perfons in America, many of 
.whom have thrown out all the other forts from their 
gardens, and cultivate only this kind. The plants of 
this fort may be procured from Barbadoes and Mont- 
ierrat, in both which places it is cultivated. 
The fort with very fmooth grafs-grcen leaves, was 
railed from feeds taken out of a rotten fruit, which 
came from the Weft-Indies to the late Henry Heath- 
cote, Efq; from whom I received one plant, which 
hath produced large fruit : this, I am told, is what 
the people of America call the King Pine. I have 
fince railed fome plants of this kind from feeds, which 
were brought me from Jamaica. 
Thefe plants are propagated by planting the crowns 
which grow on the fruit, or the fuckers which are 
produced either from the fides of the plants, or under 
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the fruit, both which' I have found to be equally 
good although by ibme perfons the crown is thought 
preferable to the fuckers, as fuppofing it will produce 
fruit fooner than the fuckers, which is certainly a mif- 
take ; for by conftant experience I find the fuckers 
(if equally ftrong) will fruit as Toon, and produce as 
large fruit as the crowns. 

The fuckers and crowns muft be laid to dry in a warm 
place for four or five days, or more (according to the 
moifture of the part which adhered to the old fruit ;) 
for if they are immediately planted, they will rot, es- 
pecially the crowns. Thd certain rule of judging 
when they are fit to plant, is by obferving if the 
bottom is healed over and become hard ; for if the 
fuckers are drawn off carefully from the old plants, 
they will have a hard fkin over the lower part, fo need 
not lie fo long as the crowns, or thofe whofe bottoms 
are moift. But whenever a crown is taken from the 
fruit, or the fuckers from old plants, they fhould be 
immediately divefted of their bottom leaves, fo high 
as to allow depth for their planting ; fo that they may 
be thoroughly dry and healed in every part, left when 
they receive heat and moifture, they ihould perifh, 
which often happens when this method is not ob- 
ferved. If thefe fuckers or crowns are taken off" late 
in the autumn, or during the winter, or early in the 
foring, they Ihould be laid in a dry place in the ftove, 
for a fortnight or three weeks before they are planted, 
but in the fummer feafon they will be fit for planting 
in a few days. 

As to the earth in which thefe Ihould be planted, if 
you have a rich good kitchen-garden mould, not too 
heavy, fo as to detain the moifture too long, nor over 
light and fandy, it will be very proper for them with- 
out any mixture: but where this is wanting, you 
mould procure fome frefli earth from a good pafture ; 
which fhould be mixed with about a third part of 
rotten neats dung, or the dung of an old Melon or 
Cucumber-bed, which is well comumcd. Thefc fhould 
be mixed fix or eight months at leaft before they are 
ufed, but if it be a year, it will be the better \ and 
mould be often turned, that their parts may be the 
better united, as alfo the clods well broken. This 
earth Ihould not be fcreened very fine, for if you only 
clear it of the great ftones, it will be better for the 
plants than when it is made too fine. You fhould 
always avoid mixing any fand with the earth, unlefs 
it be extremely ftiflr, and then it will be necefiary to 
have it mixed at leaft fix months or a year before it is 
ufod 5 and it muft be frequently turned, that the fand 
may be incorporated in the earth, fo as to divide its 
parts : but you fhould not put more than a fixth part 
of fand, for too much fand is very injurious to thefe 
plants. 

In the fummer feafon, when the weather is warm," 
thefe plants muft be frequently watered, but you 
fhould not give them large quantities at a rime : you 
muft alfo be very careful, that the moifture is not 
detained in the pots, by the holes being flopped, for 
that will foon deftroy the plants. In very warm weather 
they fhould be watered twice or three times a week ; 
but in a cool feafon, once a week will be often enough : 
and during the fummer feafon, you fhould once a 
week water them gently all over their leaves, which 
will warn the filth from off them, and thereby greatly 
promote the growth of the plants. 
There are fome perfons who frequently fhift thefe 
plants from pot to pot, but this is by no means to be 
practifed by thofe who propofe to have large well fla- 
voured fruit ; for unlefs the pots be filled with the 
roots, by the time the plants begin to fhew their fruit, 
they commonly produce fmall fruit, which have ge- 
nerally large crowns on them, therefore the^ plants 
will not require to be potted oftener than twice in a 
feafon: the firft time Ihould be about the end of 
April, when the fuckers and crowns of the former 
year's fruit ' (which remained all the winter in thofe 
pots in which theyr were firft planted) fhould be fhirted 
into larger pots, i. c. thofe which were in halfpenny, 
or three-farthing pots, fhould be put into penny, or 
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nt moil three- halfpenny pots, according to the fize of 
the plants for you mult be very careful not to over- 
pot them, nothing being more prejudicial to thefe 
plants. The lecond time for {hitting of them is in 
the beginning of Auguft,.when >' ou mould fhift thofe 
plants which are of a proper fize for fruiting the fol- 
lowing fpring, into two-penny pots, which are full 
large enough for any of thefe plants. At each of 
thefe times of fliifting the plants, the bark-bed fhould 
be ftirred up, and fome new bark added, to raife the 
bed up to the height it was at firft made * and when 
the pots arc plunged again into die bark-bed, the 
plants ihould be watered gently all over their leaves, 
to wafh off the filth, and to fettle the earth to the 
roots of the plants. If the bark-bed be well ftirred, 
and a quantity of good frefli bark added to the bed, 
at this latter fliifting, it will be of great fervice to the 
plants ; and they may remain in the fame tan until 
the beginning of November, or fometimes later, ac- 
cording to the mildnefs of the fealbn, and will require 
but little fire before that time. During the winter 
.feafon thefe plants will not require to be watered 
oftener than once a week, according as you find the 
earth in the pots to dry : nor Ihould you give them 
too much at each time, for it is much better to give 
them a little water often, than to 6ver- water them, 
efpe daily at this leafon . 

You mult oblerve never to fhift thofe plants which 
mew their fruit, into other pots j for if they are re- 
moved after the fruit appears, it will flop their 
growth, and thereby caufe the fruit to be fmaller, and 
retard its ripening, ib that many times it will be Oc- 
tober or November before the fruit is ripe therefore 
you fhould be very careful to keep the plants in a 
vigorous growing ftate, from the firft appearance of 
the fruit, becaufe upon this depends the goodnefs and 
fize of the fruit for if they receive a check after this, 
the fruit is generally fmall and ill tailed. 
When you have- cut off the fruit from the plants, 
whole kind you arc defirous to propagate, you fhould 
trim the leaves, and plunge the pots into a moderate 
hot-bed, obferving to refrefh them frequently with 
water, which will caufe them to put out fuckers in 
plenty ; ' fo that a pcrfon may be foon fupplied with 
plants enough of any of the kinds, who will but ob- 
lerve to keep the plants in health. 
There is not any tiling which can happen to thefe 
plants of a more dangerous nature, than to have them 
attacked by fmall white infects,' which appear at firft 
like a white mildew, but foon after have the appear- 
ance of lice : tnefe attack both root and leaves at the 
fame time, and if they are not foon deftroyed, will 
Jpread over a whole flove in a fhort time ; and in a 
few weeks will entirely Hop the growth of the plants, 
by fucking out the nutritious juice, fo that the leaves 
will appear yellow and fickly, and have generally a 
great number of yellow tranfparent fpots all over 
them. Thefe infects, after they are fully grown, ap- 
pear like bugs, and adhere fo clofely to the leaves, as 
not to be eafily warned off, and feem as if they had 
no life in them. They were originally brought from 
America upon the plants which were imported from 
thence, and I believe they are the fame infects which 
have deftroyed the fugar canes of late years in fome 
of the Leeward -i Hands. Since they have been in 
England, they have fpread greatly in fuch ftoves, 
where there has not been more than ordinary care 
taken to deftroy them. They have alfo attacked the 
Orange-trees in many gardens near London, and have 
done them incredible damage ; but I do not find they 
will endure the cold of our climate in winter, fo that 
they are never found on fuch plants as live in the open 
air. . The only method I have been yet able to dis- 
cover for deftroying tHefe infects, is by warning the 
leaves, branches, and ftcms, of fuch plants as they 
attack, frequently with water, in which there has 
been a itrong infufion of Tobacco-ftalks, which I find 
will deftroy the infects, and riot prejudice the plants. 
*"ut this method cannot be practi fed on the Ananas 
plants, becaufe the infects will fallen themfelves fo 
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low between the leaves, that it is impoflible to come* 
at them with a fponge to wafh them off* fo that if 
all thofe which appear to fight are cleared off, they 
.will foon be fucceeded by a frefli fuoply from below, 
and the roots will be alfo equally infefted with them. 
Therefore, wherever thefe infects appear on the plants,- 
the fafeft method will be, to take the plants out of 
the pots, and clear the earth from the roots ; then 
prepare a large tub, which fhould be filled with water, 
in which there has been a ftrong infufion of Tobacco- 
ftalks ; into this tub you fhould put the plants, placing 
fome fticks acrofs the tub, to keep the plants im- 
merfed in water. In this water they fhould remain 
twenty-four hours ; then take them out, and with a 
fponge wafh off all the infects from the leaves and 
roots, which may be eafily effected when the infects 
are killed by the infufion ; then cut oft' all the fmall 
fibres of the roots, and dip the plants into a tub of 
fair water, warning them therein, which is the moft 
effectual way to clear them from the infects. Then 
you Ihould pot them in frefh earth, and having ftirred 
up the bark- bed, and added fome new tan to give a 
frefli heat to the bed, the pots fhould be plunged 
again, obferving to water them all over the leaves (as 
was before directed) and this fhould be repeated once 
a week during the fummer feafon ; for I obferye thefe 
infects always multiply much fafter where the plants 
are kept dry, than in fuch places where the plants are 
fometimes lprinkled over with water, and kept in a 
growing ftate. And the fame is alfo obferved in 
America, for it is in long droughts that the infects 
make fuch deftruction in the fugar canes. And in 
thofe iQands where they have had feveral very dry 
feafons of late, they have increafed to fuch a degree, 
as to deftroy the . greateft part of the canes in the 
iflands, rendering them not only unfit for fugar, but 
poifon the juice of the plant, fo as to difqualify it for 
making rum, whereby many planters have been 
ruined. 

As thefe infects are frequently brought over from 
America on the Ananas plants which come from 
thence, thofe perfons who procure their plants from 
thence, fhould look carefully over them when they 
receive them, to fee they have none of thefe infects 
on them ; for if they have, they will foon be propa- 
gated over all the plants in the ftove where thefe are 
placed : therefore, whenever they are obferved, the 
plants fhould be foaked (as was before directed) be- 
fore they are planted into pots. 
It was formerly the common practice of thofe perfons, 
who cultivated this fruit in Europe, to build dry 
ftoves, in which they kept their plants in winter, pla- 
cing the pots on fcafFolds (after the manner in which 
Orange-trees are placed in a green-houfe), and in the 
fummer to place them in hot-beds of tanners bark 
under frames. This was the method pradtifed in Hol- 
land for raifing this fruit, which by Monfieur Le 
Cour's gardener was firft taught thofe perfons, 
whom his mafter was fo kind as to fend the plants. 
But as the culture of thefe plants have fince become 
general in England, there has been great improve- 
ments made, not only in the contrivances of the 
ftoves, but alfo in the culture of the plants. For by 
the former method, the plants were kept upon fhelves 
at leaft four or five months, whereby the extreme 
fibres of their roots became dry and hard - 9 for if the 
plants were too often watered, it occafioried their rot- 
ting-, To that during the winter feafon, when the plants 
fhould be preparing their fruit for the next fummer, 
they were at a ftand, making little or no progrefs, 
whereby the fruit did not appear early enough in the 
fpring to ripen in fummer, nor were the fruit fo 
large. 

Therefore, to remedy this inconvenience, it is now 
the practice of thofe perfons who are defirous to pro- 
pagate the fruit, to erect low ftoves, with pits therein 
tor the hot-bed, in the manner hereafter defcribed and 
figured thefe are built in different ways, according . 
to the fancy of the contriver. Some perfons build 
them with upright glafies in front, about four feet 

high, 



. high, lb that' there is juft height enough for per- 
ibns to walk upright on the back-fide of the bark- 
bed. Others make but one flope of glaifes, from the 
top of the ftove down to the plate, which lies about 
fix or eight inches above die: bark-pit, fo that in the 
• front of this ftove, there is no walk made between the 
bark-pit and the glafles but the inconveniency of 
. watering the plants, as alfo of coming near thofe 
plants which are placed in the front of the ftove to 
clean them, has, in Jbme meafure, brought them into 
difefteem, lb that few perfbns now build them, tho* 
. the expence. is much left than of the other kind of 
. ftoves but of both thefe ftoves the figures and de- 
Icriptions which are hereafter, exhibited under die ar- 
ticle of ftove, will be fufficient for any perfbn to build 
either of the forts. One of thefe ftoves about thirty- 
five feet ; long in the clear, with the pit or the tan 
reaching from end to end, and fix feet and a half 
wide, will contain about fourfcoure fruiting plants ; 
fo that whoever is defirous to have this fruit, may 
eafily proportion their ftove to the quantity of fruit 
which they are willing to have. 
But it will be alfo neceflary to have a bark-pit under 
a deep frame, in order to raife the young plants ; in 
which you fhould plunge the fuckers, when they are 
. taken from the old plants, as alfo the crowns which 
come from the fruit, fo that this frame will be as a 
nurfery to raife the young plants to fupply the ftove : 
but thefe plants fhould not remain in thefe frames 
longer than till the beginning of November, unlefs 
the frame is built with brick-work with flues in it. to 
warm the air (in the manner hereafter dcfcribed and 
figured), which are very ufeful, as nurferies, to keep 
the young plants till they are of a proper fizc to pro- 
duce fruit i fo that you may keep- thefe either warmer 
or cooler than the ftove, according as the plants may 
require,, fo that die ftove may be every autumn filled 
only with bearing plants, whereby a much greater 
quantity of fruit may be annually produced, than can 
be where young and old plants muft be crowded into 
-the fame ftove. But where there are no conveniences 
of this kind, the young plants, about the middle or 
latter end of October, muft be removed into the ftove, 
and being fmall, may be crowded in among the larger 
plants tor as they will not grow much during the 
winter feafon, they may be placed very clofe together. 
The beginning of March, where there is no nurfery 
for the young plants, they muft be removed out into 
the hot-bed again, which lhould be prepared a fort- 
night before, that the tan may have acquired a proper 
heat : but you fhould be careful that the tan be not 
too hot, for that might fcald the fibres of the plants, 
if they are fuddenly plunged therein. Therefore if 
you find the bark too hot, you fhould not plunge the 
pots above two or three inches into the tan, letting 
them remain fo until the heat of the tan is a little 
abated, when you mould plunge the pots down to 
their rims in the bed. If the nights lhould continue 
cold after thefe plants are removed into the bed, you 
muft carefully cover the glafTes with mats ; otherwife 
by coming out of a warm ftove, they may receive a 
Ridden check, which will greatly retard their growth, 
therefore muft be carefully avoided-, becaufe the fooner 
the plants are fet growing in the fpring, the more 
rime they will have to gain ftreneth, in order to pro- 
duce large fruit the following- feafon. 
You mould not plunge the pots too clofe together in 
this frame, but allow them a proper diftance, that the 
lower part of the plants may increafe in bulk, for it 
is on this that the magnitude of the fruit depends ; 
becaufe when the plants are placed . too clofe, they 
draw up very tall, but do not obtain ftrength •, fo that 
when they are taken out of the bed, the leaves are 
not able to fupport themfelves but all the outward 
long leaves will fall down, leaving the fmaller middle 
leaves naked, and this fometimes will caule them to 
rot in the center. You muft alfo obferve, when the 
lun is* very warm, to. raife the glafles of . the hot-bed, 
hi order to let out the , fteam .of the bed, and to admit 
freXh air 5 for one neglect of this kind, in a very hot 
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day, may deftroy all the plants, or at leaft fo fcald 
them, that they will not get over it in feveral months. 
It will be alio very proper, in extreme hot weather, 
to made the glafles in the middle of the day with 
mats ; for the glades, lying fo near to the leaves of the 
plants, will occafion a prodigious heat at fuch times.; 
During the fummer feafon thefe plants muft be fre- 
quently watered, giving them but little each time; 
and in hot weather, t they muft have free air admitted 
to them every day, from ten o'clock till four * for 
if they are kept too clofe, or Iiave too much wet, 
they will receive a check in their growth, when the 
infects will immediately fpread over them ; for there 
are generally fbme of thefe infects on all thefe plants, 
which do not much injury to them while they are in 
a growing ftate ; but whenever they are unhealthy, 
the infects multiply greatly, and contribute to their 
decay. There are fbme perfons who regulate the heat 
of their ftoves by thermometers in fummer, but at 
that feafon this is unnecefiary, for the outward air in 
hot weather is frequently greater than the Ananas heat 
marked on the thermometers^ fo that the heat of the 
ftoves at that feafon will be much greater. The ufe 
of the* thermometer is only in the winter, during the 
time the fires are continued, by which it is eafy to 
judge when to increafe or diminifli the fires ; for at 
that feafon, the ftoves fhould not be kept to a greater 
warmth than five or fix divifions above Ananas, nor 
furTered to be more than as many divifions below it. 
In winter the plants muft have lefs water, but they 
will require to have it repeated once a week, giving 
them but little each time : when the plants are placed 
into the tan for the winter feafon (which fhould be 
done about the beginning of October) the tan-bed 
fhould be renewed, adding two thirds of new tan, to 
one third of the old. If this be well mixed, and the 
new tan is good, the bed will maintain a proper de- 
gree of warmth till Februaty, at which time it will 
be proper to ftir up the bed, and add a load or two 
of new tan, fo as to raife the bed as much as it funk 
fince the autumn j this will give a frelh heat to the 
bed, and keep the plants growing ; and as the fruit 
will now begin to appear, it will be abfolutely necef- 
faiy to keep the plants in a growing ftate, otherwife 
the fruit will not be large. 

In April it will be proper to ftir up the tan again, 
and it the bed has funk fince the laft ftirring, it will 
be proper to add fome frelh tart to it this will renew 
the warmth of the bed, and forward the fruit. At 
this time it will be proper to fhifc the young plants, 
which are defigned to produce fruit the following 
year ; the tan-bed into which thefe are plunged muft 
be renewed, in order to foiward their growth, that, 
they may have ftrength enough in autumn to pro- 
duce good fruit, for in this is the principal care re- 
quired. 

Thofe plants which fhew their fruit early in Febru- 
ary, will ripen about June •, fome forts are at leaft> 
month or five weeks longer in ripening their fruit than 
others, from the time of the appearance of the fruit : 
but the feafon in which the fruit is in greateft perfec- 
tion, is from the beginning of July, to the end of 
September ; though in March, April, and October, 
I have frequently eaten this fruit in pretty good per- 
fection but then the plants have been in perfect 
health, otherwife they feldom are well flavoured. 
The method of judging when the fruit is ripe, is by 1 
the fmcll, and from obfervation ; for as the feveral 
forts differ from each other in the colour of their 
fruit, that will not be any direction when to cut them ; 
nor mould they remain fo long as to become foft to 
the touch before they are cut, for then they become 
flat and dead, as they do alfo when they are cut long 
before they are eaten, therefore the fureft way to have* 
this fruit in perfection, is to cut it the fame day it is 
eaten ; but it muft be cut early in the morning, be- 
fore the fun has heated'the fruit, otherwife it will be, 
hot, obfervfng to cut the ftalk as. long to the -fruit, aa 
poflible, and lay it in a cool, but dry .place, prcferv- 
ina the ftalk and crown unto it, ugatil it -is eaten. 

N * ThatL 
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*that fort with green fruit, if fcffered to ripen well, 
is of an Okve colour bat there are fome perfons who 
tut them before they are ripe, "when they are not fit 
to be eaten, for no other reaibn but to have them 
green : and although many perfons have much recom- 
mended this fort for its excellent flavour, yet I think 
the Sugar-loaf lort is much jto be preferred to it. 
This Sugar-loaf fort is eafily diftinguifhed from all 
the other, by its leaves having purple ftripes on their 
infide the whole length. The fruit is of a paler co- 
lour than the others when ripe, inclining to a ftraw 
colour. This fort was brought from Brafil to Ja- 
maica, where it is efteemed far beyond the other 
kinds. 

The next in goodnefs to this, is what the inhabitants 
of the iflands in America call the Montferrat Pine j 
the leaves of this are of a dark brown, inclining to 
purple on their infide ; the protuberances of the fruit 
are longer and natter than thofe of the common fort. 
I raifed feveral plants of this fort from feeds which 
I received from the ifland of St. Thomas, where this 
fruit is in greater perfection than in any of the Britilh 
iflands. 

As fome of the fruit produce feeds in England, when 
the greater number have no appearance of any, I 
doubt not whether there are not fome with male, and 
others with hermaphrodite flowers; becaufe thofe 
fruit which have feeds, are remarkably different from 
the others, when cut through the cells in which the 
feeds are lodged, lying nearer to the center of the 
fruit than the abortive cells, which are chiefly clofe 
to the rind ; but not having diftinguifhed this dif- 
ference till the fruit was cut, I had no opportunity of 
examining their flowers. 

I have continued this title of Ananas to the genus, 
being the moft generally known and ufed, left by al- 
tering it, the practical gardeners mould be rather con- 
fufed than inftructed : and I was the rather inclined 
to this, as Dr. Linnseus has miftaken the characters 
of the three genera, which he has joined in one. The 
different varieties are alfo enumerated, for the fake 
of thofe who cultivate the fruit, though they are not 
diftinct fpecies, but vary in their lhape, colour, and 
•flavour, the fame as other fruits." Therefore, as this 
work is intended to inftruct the practical gardener, 
the mentioning thefe varieties is more excufable here, 
than in thofe books which are only intended for the 
improvement of botany. 

ANAPODOPHYLLON. See Podophyllum. 

AN AS TAT 1C A, Rofe of Jericho. 
The Characters are, 
// hath a four leaved empalemcnt, which falls off j the 
flower has four petals placed crojjwife, which fpread open, 
whofe tails are the length of the tube of the impalement, 
m id fix awUfhaped ftamina, two of which are Jhorter than 
the other four, crowned with roundifh fummits, and a 
fmall bifid germen, fupporting an awl-foaped ftyle the length 
of the ftamina, and is permanent , crowned by a headed 
fummit. The germen afterward becomes a fiort bilocular 
podt having an awUfhaped partition placed obliquely to the 
pod, and is longer. 

We have but one Species of this genus in the Eng- 
lifh gardens, viz. 

An astatic a (Hierocuntica) foliis obtufis, fpicis axillari- 
bus breviflimis, filiculis ungulatis fpinofis. Lin. Sp. 
895- Rofe of Jericho with obtufe leaves, Jhort fpikes of 
flowers at the 'wings of the ftalks,^ and prickly pods. 
This plant grows naturally. in Paleftine and Cairo, in 
fandy places near the fea. The (talks are ligneous 
though the plant is annual •, it rifes rive or fix inches 
high, dividing into many irregular branches •, the 
flowers which are fmall and white, are difpofed in 
fhort fpikes at the wings of ( thc (talks, and have little 
beauty thefe are fuccecded by (hort prickly pods, 
* having two cells, in each of Which are two feeds. 
It is prefcrved in botanic gardens for the variety, and 
in fome curious gardens tor the oddneft of the plant, 
which, if taken up before it is withered, and preferred 
enure in a dry room, may be long prefcrved 5 and 
after 1 being many years kept in this iituation, if the 
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root is placed in a glafs of water a few hours, the buds 
of flowers will {well, open, and appear, as if newly 
taken out of the ground, to the great furp rife of moft 
people 

The plant is annual, fo can only be propagated by 
feeds, which rarely ripen in England, unlets the feeds 
are fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and the plants 
afterward put into pots, which fhould be plunged 
into another hot-bed to bring them forward ; for al- 
though the feeds will come up in the full ground 
where the foil is dry, yet the plants rarely . rife to any 
fize, nor do they perfect feeds unlets the fummer is 
very hot and dry : but if the plants are kept in a 
frame, giving them free air in warm weather, they 
will flower in June, and the feeds will ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

lN ATOM Y [Vb*V'«> ° f VU*V«> Gr. to diffect}, 

a.dhTection. 

Anatomy of plants is a cutting, dividing, or feparat- 
ing the parts or members of plants, in order to dis- 
cover the fize, form, ftructure, and ufes of their fe- 
veral veflels, for the better promoting their culture. 
Anatomifts have obferved a great fimilitude betwixt 
the mechanic frame of plants and animals : the parts 
of plants fceming to bear a conftant analogy to thofe 
of animals ; and the oeconomy, both vegetable and 
animal, feem to be formed on the fame model. 
The parts of a plant are die root, the wood, the bark, 
and the pith. 

1. The roots of the plants are (pongeous bodies, 
whofe parrs are difpofed for the eafy admittance of 
certain humid particles, which are prepared in the 
ground. The quality of the root is found much to 
depend upon the fize of its veilels and pores. 
Monfieur Renaume fuppofes the root of a plant to do 
the office of all the parts in the abdomen of animals, 
which ferve to nutrition, as the ftomach, intefHnes, 
&c. 

Dr. Boerhaave confiders the roots of plants to be 
compofed of a number of abforbent veflels, which are 
analogous to the lacteals in animals. 
The root, according to Dr. Van Roycn, is that pare 
of the plant by which the nutriment is taken in, or 
that by wnich the aliment is attracted, as Theophrai- 
tus has defined it : but it is not all that part, which is 
committed to the earth, to be nourifhed by the mat- 
ter which is about it, which is properly to be called 
the trunk of the root this is to be referred rather to 
the ftalk or ftem, than to the root, in that it confirts 
of the fame implicated kinds of veflels i but that part 
which is by its furface contiguous to the exterior ma- 
trix, which, being perforated with infinite little 
mouths, promotes the received moifturcs, that they 
. may be afterwards carried, by veflels not unlike to 
lacteal ones, into the very body of the plant ; this^ is 
properly to -be called the root. 

Which definition, -although it may feem too Uriel:, 
is the moft general, and applicable to all plants ; for 
it agrees as well with them which have no root, as 
the vulgar opinion is, as to thofe which have a mani- 
feft root 5 ot die former kind there are but very few 
plants, but of the latter a great many. 
As to thofe that want a manifeft root, the fupetficies 
of them is found to :be perforated on all fides with 
very fmall holes, by which they .take in their nutri- 
ment, as in the Porno Aurantio, called Neptuni, or 
Pila Marina by fifhermen, and many other iiibrnarine 
plants ; and in thefe the whole fuperficies ferves for 
roots, as is plainly feeri in fome ftony plants that 
grow under the fea, and may be. in fome fort proved 
to be deduced from the analogy of animals ; for thefe 
being become fui generis, take in aliment, not only 
by the mouth, but alfo the whole furface, expofcd to 
the moid air, feems to ferve to the iame dcfign. But 
although thefe fubmarine bodies have, by-moll natu- 
ralifts, been ranged with vegetables ; yet, by later 
difcoveries, many of them have been found to canfift 
of beds of infects, inclofed in fmall cavities of thefe 
incrufted bodies, therefore mould tather Jjc ranged 
with minerals. 

But 
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But thole plants, that are endued with- a conipicuous 
root, and more obvious to the fenfes, differ among 
themielves very much in this part : for fome are bul- 
bous, fome are fquamous, or tuberous, others gru- 
mous, others fibrous, and laftly, others nodous j 
which, as it will be fufEcienc to. have taken notice of 
the primary differences of roots, I* fhall omit their 
:icular definition in this place, and refer them to their 
feveral heaite, where each of them fhall be particu- 
larly defcribed. 

The firft part of the root, which is called the Epi- 
dermis, or cuticle, .is, for die moft part, of a brown 
or 4ufky colour, very thin, and eafily peeled off from 
the under fkin (if it be firft (baked in warm water) ; 
which being viewed by a microfcope, fhews its moft 
tender ftructure much like a net pierced through with 
many frnall holes. And thefe little orifices of the 
epidermis being dilated, and filled with the received 
moifture, refembling velicles, which, being exhautted 
yearly by the mutation of the air, become confbii- 
dated, and periih to wit, this being driven out by 
a new cuticle growing under it, after the fame man- 
ner as fquanimigerous animals annually cad the old 
epidermis, a new cuticle coming under it ; lb that 
thefe little veflels, fibrils, or by what name fbever they 
are called, may not unfitly be compared to the veins 
of animals. 

But the other part, which on the out fide conftitu tes 
the cortex, or outer bark, and on the infide the li- 
ber, or inner bark, is called cutis ; in which there 
are parts to be confidered of a four-fold kind. 
X. Certain ftrong fibres, cohering and elaftic, ftretched 
out vertically with the lateral fibres communicating 
among themielves, and compacting, or thrufting in 
the former, 'they form a hollow cylinder, 
under the epidermis ; and this hath another under it, 
which alio includes a third ; and fo of the reft, to the 
moft inward of all, which luxuriates near the wood, 
and is by a peculiar name called liber, or inward bark. 
And thefe zones, or girdles, although they are moft 
innumerable, may all be peeled off as the lamellae of 
bulbs, when the fap flows through them ; and inas- 
much as thofe fibres in the harder roots of trees are 
almoft of a bony nature, they procure a firmnefs to 
the cortex or outward bark ; and thefe fibres are in 
all plants, and appear as well in grafs as in the Cedar 
tree, although they are more compact in trees, tlian 
in plants of a tenderer ftructure, which are more eafily 

futtained. 

2. In the areas, or fpaces, which are between the fi- 
bres and their anaftomofes, there are every where 
membranaceous vefTels full of moifture, or little utri- 
cles, which, in the ares, or intercepted fpaces that 
are of a different figure, are found to be various, and 
accommodated to all the fpaces ; but all thefe utri- 
cles communicate among themielves, as is beft feen 
in the greater celandine, when we fqueeze out that 
golden coloured liquor with which it is filled ; and 
the middle fpaces betwixt thefe zones have like utri- 
cles, and all the fibres conftitnte hollow canals ; but 
die utricles have receptacles communicating among 
themielves. 

3. Aereal veflels, or trachea?, are open from the 
lower to the upper part of the plant, and are twifted 
or curled alter an admirable manner, and difpofed 
round about with fibres and utricles in form almoft of 
a fpiral line, which in their cavities contain an elaftic 
air; which being affected by the external air, firft ex- 
panded, and afterwards condenfed, will be changed 
after a like .manner, and feel the fame viciflitudes of 
cold and heat, and will undergo a reciprocal motion 
xjf cold and heat. This action is exerted in the vef- 
fels filled with moifture, which when they cannot .be 
condenfed^ give place, and are driven to thofe that 
are higher, and are moved forward. 

4. Laftly, befides fibres, utricles, and trachea?, a 
peculiar kind of vefTels appear, containing the moi- 
ftures, as it feems fecreted by the -organ ical difpofi- 
tion of the plant itfelf, which water, or moiften not 
only the cortex, .but the wood, and die reft qf the 
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. parts of vegetables, and are turgid widi a concocted 
juice, which feems far more elaborate than is the 
moifture contained in the fibres or utricles 5 and {he 
mouths of thefe veflels being of a different figure, 
pour forth fometimes a various liquor, according to 
its peculiar nature, chiefly near the outward region of 
the cortex; fo the Tithymalus and Cichory com- 
monly diftil a milky humour, and the Cyprcfs, Fir, 
and Pine, a certain fpecies of turpentine. 
And by how much thefe circles are more outward, 
by fo much the middle fpaces between the two zones 
are greater •, and are Iefiened always towards the more 
inward in a certain proportion, which feems to de- 
pend on this, viz. the outward air acting on. all fides 
with an equal preflure, and by a certain power prefies 
the fecond ; and this alio by this means, is prefled by 
its own condenled air» and prefles together thofe 
which are more inward, becaufe it cannot exert its 
force upon the external air ; therefore the fecond cir- 
cle is necefTarily more comprefled than the firft, and 
the third more than the fecond, and fo of the reft. 
And the utricles placed between the circles are preiled 
by the fame proportion ; which, by degrees, are more 
and more exhausted; thence the inner circle lofes 
moft of all the comprefled and condenfated utricles, 
and by degrees grows folid. 

And this is properly called Liber (the inward bark), 
and is that circle, which, being middlemoft by place 
and nature, between the cortex, or outward bark, 
and the wood, comes neareft to the nature of th« 
wood, and in time pafles into it ; for the cortex lofes 
every year one fuch circle, and becomes wood, which 
may be diftinguifhed from the former circles of the 
root, dock, or trunk ; and if they are cut horizon- 
tally, will fhew the number of fuch circles, and how. 
many years the tree is old. 

And this fucceflive mutation of the cortex into li- 
ber, and of liber into wood, is like to that we ob- 
ferve in the human body in the beginning of a cal- 
lus for a callus confifts of fkin, but fo compreflpd, 
that all the vefTels are loft ; and that fkin, being be- 
come folid, is increafed, and grows to a greater bulk. 
But befides thefe hitherto defcribed, there occur cer- 
tain peculiar veflels (of which mention has been made 
in defcribing the cortex), which arc found fu)l of 
turpentine, gum, or a certain concreted juice proper 
to them ; the conflant progrefs of which is not very 
confpicuous in ail of them, by reafon of the rrardpa- 
rencyof the moifture. / 

5. The fifth and laft part is die moft inward, the 
medulla or pith, difpofed in the middle center of the 
root ; and as it feems different from the former, fee- 
ing this is fometimes wafted, and that never, this ap- 
pears more fungous, that more durable. 
As to the manner of the root's performing its func- 
tion, it may be obferved, that the root having im- 
bibed the laline and aqueous juices of the earth, and 
faturated itfelf with them, for the nourifhment of the 
tree, thofe juices are put into motion by heat ; which 
having entered the mouths of the arterial veflels from 
the root, they mount to the top with a force anfwer- 
able to what fets them in motion j and, by this means, 
they gradually open the minute veflels rolled up, and 
expand them into leaves. 

2. The wood ; this is confidered as confuting of ca- 
pillary tubes, running parallel from the root through- 
out the ftalk. Some call the capillary tubes arterial 
veflels, becaufe the fap rifes from the root through 
thefe. The aperture of thefe tubes are, for the moft 
part, too minute to be perceived by the bare eye, un- 
lets in a piece of charcoal, cane, or the like. 
Wood, fays Dr. Grew, by microfcopical obieryati- 
ons, appears to be only an afiemblage of infinitely 
minute canals, or hollow fibres, fome of whiqh ajrife 
from the root upwards, and are difpojed in form of 
a circle % and. die others, which arc called insertions, 
tend horizontally from the furfaoe to die center, fo 
that they crofs each other, and are interwoven like Jthe 
direads of a weaver's web. 

Befidci 
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^elides the capillary tubes, ore. before-mentioned, 
there are other larger veflels, which fome call venal 
veflels, which are difpofed on the outfide of the arte- 

• rial veflels, between the wood and the inner bark, and 
lead down to the covering of the inward root. Thefe 
veflels are fuppofed to contain the liquid jap found in 
plants in the ipring, &c. 

. The Rev. Dr. Hales tells us in his excellent treatife 
on Vegetable Statics, that, in order to find whether 

• there was any lateral communication of the fap and 
fap-veflels, as there is of the blood in animals, by 
means of the ramifications and lateral communica- 
tions of their veflels •, he took a young oak-branch, 
feven or eight inches diameter, at its tranfverfe cut, fix 
feet high, and full of leaves and having cut a large 
gap to the pith, feven inches from the bottom, and 
of an equal depth the whole length, and alfo cut an- 
other gap four inches above that on the oppofite fide, 
he fet the end of the ftem in water, and "in two nights 
and two days time it imbibed and perfpired thirteen 
ounces; while another like oak-branch, fbmewhat 
bigger than that, but with no notches cut in its ftem, 
imbibed twenty-five ounces. 

From this and many other experiments he there men- 
tions, he fays, we fee . a molt free lateral communi- 
cation of the fap and fap-veflels, thofe great quanti- 
ties of liquor having pafied laterally by the gaps ; in 
that, by feveral experiments on cylinders of wood, 
little evaporated by the gaps. 

The bark is the exterior part of trees, ferving them 
for a (kin or covering : it is generally of a fpongy tex- 
ture, and communicates with the pith by a multipli- 
city of fmall fibres palling through the capillary tubes, 
of which the wood confifts : fo that the roots having 
imbibed, the proper nutriment of the tree, it is carried 
up by the warmth o.f the fun, through the fine arte- 
rial veflfel of the tree, to the top of it and being 
there condenfed by the cold, it does, by its own gra- 
vity, return down by the veflels which lie between 
the wood and the inner bark, which perform the of- 
fice of veins and as it pafles by, leaves fuch parts 
of its juice as the texture of the bark will receive, 
and requires for its fupport. 

Some are of opinion, that that foft whitifli rind, or 
fubftance, which lies between the inner bark and the 
wood, does the office of veins : and fome call this a 
third bark, and fuppofe it to differ from the other in 
nothing but having clofer fibres, and that it contains 
the liquid fap, gums, &c. which are found in the 
plants in the fpnng and fummer months, which har- 
dens by degrees, by means of the fap it tranfmits, and 
is imperceptibly conveyed into the woody part of the 
tree. . 

The bark ferves for divers purpofes ; for it not only 
tranfmits the nutritious juices of the plants, but alfo 
contains divers fat oily humours, to defend the inner 
parts from the injuries of the weather. As animals 
are furnifhed with a panniculus adipofus, ufually re- 
plete with fat, which invefts and covers all the flelhy 
parts, and fcreens them from external cold j fo are 
plants encompafled with a bark, replete with fat juices, 
by means whereof the cold is kept out, and, in win- 
ter-time, the fpiculae of ice prevented from fixing 
and freezing the juices in their veflels ; whence it is, 
that fome forts of trees remain ever-green throughout 
the year, by reafon • their barks are more compact, 
and contain a larger quantity of oil than can be fpent 
and exhaled by the fun. 

The pith is the inward central part of a tree or plant, 
anfwering to the medulla, or marrow of an animal. 
As for its fubftance, it confifts of little transparent 
globules, chained or linked together, fomewhat like 
the bubbles that compofe the froth of liquor. 
Some fuppofe, that the circulation of the fap is ef- 
fected by means of the pith, others by the bark, and 
others by the wood. 

Borelli, in his book De Motu Animaliurh, fuppofes 
the tender growing moot to be diftended like foft wax, 
by the expanfion of the moifture in the fpongy pith ; 
which dilating moifture, he concludes, is hindered 
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from returning back, while it expands by the fpongK 
nefs of the pith without the help of valves. . 
And the Rev. Dr. Hales is of opinion, that it is very- 
probable, that the particles of water that immediately 
adhere to, and are ftrongly imbibed into, and attract- 
ed by, every fibre of the fpongy pith, will fufFer fome 
degree of expanfion before they can be detached br 
the warmth of the fun from each attracting fibre ; and, 
confequently, the mafs of fpongy fibres, of which the 
pith confifts, muft therefore be extended. 
And that the pith may be the more ferviceable for 
this purpofe, nature has provided in moft fhoots a 
ftrong partition at every knot, which partitions ferve 
not only as plinths or abutments for the dilating pith 
to exert its force on, but alfo to prevent the too freo- 
retreat of the rarefied fap from the pith. 
But a dilating fpongy fubftance, by equally expand- 
ing itfelf every way, would not produce an oblong 
moot, but rather a globous one, like an apple ; to 
prevent which inconvenience it is obfervable, that 
nature has provided feveral diaphragms, befides thole' 
at each knot, which are placed at fmall diftances acrofs 
the pith, thereby preventing its too great lateral dila- 
tation. 

Thefe are very plain to be feen in the fhoots of the 
Walnut-tree, and the fame may be obferved in the 
pith of the branches of the Sun-flower, and feveral 
other plants, where thofe diaphragms are hot to be 
diftinguifhed while the pith is full and replete with 
moifture ; yet when it dries up, they are often plain 
to be feen: And it is farther to be obferved, that 
where the pith confifts of diftinct veficles, the fibres 
of thofe veficles are often found to run horizontally, 
whereby they can the better refift the too great lateral 
relaxation of the root.- 

The trunk and branches of a tree, bear a refcmblance 
to the exterior members and limbs of an animal, 
which it may fubfift without, though the rotting and 
mortification of them oftentimes occafion a total de- 
struction of it. Accordingly the like effects are found 
from the wounding or lopping of a tree, as from the 
wounding or cutting off a limb, an extravafation, cal- 
lus, or the like. 

A leaf is "part of a plant extended into length and 
breadth in fuch a manner,' as to have one fide diflin- 
guilhable from the other. The leaves, according to 
Malpighius, confift of fo many interwoven utricles, 
as to be not much unlike a pulmonary net, andferve 
inftead of lungs to the plant. As the perfpiration 
and refpiration are chiefly performed thereby, thofe 
veflels are very confpicuous when the leaves are dif- 
fered. In the day-time, when the heat hath rarefied 
the mounting juices, fo as to become fpecificaUy 
lighter than the air, they flow out through the pores 
or the leaves, and evaporate, which is the occafion of 
the leaves becoming fo flaccid* in very hot weather; 
but in the night, when by the cold the juices are 
more condenfed, then the leaves are erected again, and 
draw in a great fhare of nourifhment from the air. 
Thefe leaves we may obferve to be of different tex- 
tures on each fide, the upper furface being for the 
moft part fmooth, the better to fhoot off the redun- 
dant moifture, while the under furface is many times 
. of a rough and cottony texture, by which it is capa- 
ble of retaining the moifture ; for which reafon we 
find, if by bad management, &c. the fhoots of trees 
are nailed to a wall, &c. fo as to turn the furfaces of 
the leaves the wrong fide upwards, the ftioots will be 
at a ftand, until the leaves have obtained their proper 
difpofition. Thefe leaves, as the learned Dr. Hales 
oblerves, are carefully diftributed at fmall diftances 
throughout the whole length of the fhoots, and ferve 
as fo many joindy-a&ing powers, placed at different 
ftations, thereby with more eafe to draw plenty of lap 
to the extending root. 

A flower is the more tender part of a plant, remark- 
able for its colour, or form, or both, cohering with 
the rudiment of the fruit, .and contains the organs of 
generation * fome of thefe flowers contain the male 
organs, as the ftamina and apices, which are loaded 
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with the farina fcecundahSj which, when ripe, is 
fcattered into thofe flowers which are female, and con- 
iift only of the ovarium, with the ftyle and ftigma, 
which are fiirrounded with the petals. Other flowers 
there are, which have both fexes contained in die 
fame flower ; thefe are called hermaphrodite flowers. 
A fruit, Kapjroj, is not that part of a plant which is 
eatable, but rather the' feeds, with their covering, 
fhould be called the fruit. This covering cherilhes 
the feeds until they come to maturity* and defends them 
from the injuries of the weather, as that they are not 
hurt thereby ; and alfo prepares the juices defigned 
for their nouriihment, that it may with eafe enter their 
fmall bodies in a juft proportion. 
The motion of the nutritious juices of plants is pro- 
duced much like that of the blood in animals, by the 
aft ion of the air ; and, in effect, there feems to be 
fomething equivalent to refpiration throughout the 
whole plant. 

. Malpighius was the firft who obferved, that vegeta- 
bles confifted of two feries, or orders, of veflels. 

1. Thofe which have been treated of before, which 
receive and convey. the ali mental juices, and which an- 
fwer to the arteries, lacteal veflels, veins, &c. of ani- 
mals * and, 

2. The trachea?, or air-veliels, which are long hol- 
low pipes, in which the air is continually received and 
expelled, i. e. infpired and expired, within which tra- 
chea; all the former veflels are contained. 
Hence it follows, that the heat of the year, nay, of 
a Angle day, hour, or minute, muft have an effect 
on the air included in thefe trachea?, i. e. it muft ra- 
refy it, and, of confequence, dilate the trachea? 9 
and hence alfo a perpetual ' fpring or fource of ac- 
tion muft arife, to promote the motion of the fap in 
plants. 

For when the trachea? are expanded, the veflels which 
contain the juices, are, by that expanflon, prefTed ; 
and, by that means, the juice contained is continu- 
ally propelled and accelerated ; and, by this propul- 
fion, the juice is continually comminuted, and ren- 
dered more and more fubtil, and adapted to enter 
into veflels ftill finer and finer j the thickeft part of it 
being at the fame time fecreted, and depofited into 
the lateral cells, or loculi of the bark, to defend the 
plant from cold, and other external injuries. 
The veltels, or containing parts of plants, confift of 
mere earth, bound or connected together by oil, as a 
gluten, or glue j which being cxhaufted by fire, air, 
age, or the like, the plant moulders, or returns again 
into its earth or duft:. 

Thus vegetables being burnt by the moft intenfe 
fire, the matter of the veflels is left entire and indif- 
foluble, notwithstanding its utmoft: force; and, of 
confequence, is neither water, nor air, nor fait, nor 
fulphur, but earth alone. 

Juice is a liquid fubflance, which makes part of the 
compofition of plants, and communicates itfelf to all 
the other parts, and ferves to feed and increafe them ; 
and is that to plants that blood is to animals. Thefe 
juices are of divers forts aqueous, grumous, bitu- 
minous, oleaginous, refinous, vinous ; of all taftcs 
and colours. 

This juice or fap of plants, is a humour furnifhed by 
the earth, and changed in the plant it confifls of 
fome foflil, or other parts, which are derived from 
the air or rain •* and others, from putrefied animals, 
plants, &c. fo that, coniequently, in vegetables are 
contained all kinds of falts, oil, water, earth, and, 
probably, all kinds of metals too, inafmuch as the 
afhes of vegetables always yield fomewhat which is 
attracted by the load-ftone. 

The juice enters plants in the form of a fine fubtil 
water, which by how much the nearer it is to the root, 
lb much the more it retains of its proper nature 5 and 
the farther it is from the root, the more action it has 
undergone, and approaches the nearer to the nature 
of the vegetable 5 and, of confequence, when the 
juice enters the root, the bark of which is furnifhed 
with excretory veflels, fitted to difcharge the excre- 
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mentitious parr, it is earthy, watry, poor, acid, arid 
lcarce oily at all; 

It is further prepared in the trunk and branches, 
though it continue acid ftill ; as is perceived by the 
tapping or perforating of a tree in the month of Fe- 
bruary, when it diftils a watry juice that is fenfibly 
acid. 

The juice being carried hence to the germs, or buds, 
is more connected 5 and when it has here unfolded the 
leaves, thefe come to ferve as lungs for the circula- 
tion and further preparation of the juice ; for when 
thofe tender leaves are expofed to the alternate action 
of heat , and cold, moift nights, and hot fcorching 
days, they are expanded and contracted alternately j 
and the more, by reafon of their net-like, texture. 
By fuch means, the juice is farther altered and di- 
gefted, as it is farther yet in the petala, or leaves of 
the flowers, which tranfmit the juice now brought to 
a further fubtilty to the ftamina ; the ftamina com- 
municate it to the farina, or that duft: which appears 
on the apices, where it undergoes a further matura- 
tion, and flieds into the piftil ; and there acquiring its 
Jaft perfection, it becomes the original of a new fruit 
or plant. 

ANCHUSA. Lin. Cera 167. Buglofium. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 133. tab. 53. 

The Characters are, 
The impalement is oblong* taper* and permanent cut into 
Jive acute fegfnents which are erect. The flower is of one 
leaf having a cylindrical tube the length of the empale- 
ment ; at the brim it is cut into five upright fegments y 
which fpread open* but the chaps are clofed* and have Jive 
prominent little fcales. There are Jive Jhort ftamina in 
the chaps of the flower* which are crowned with oblong 
fummits. In the bottom of the flower are Jitttated four 
germcn* having a fender ftyle* crowned with an obtufe 
Jligma. The germen afterward becomes four oblong blunt 
feeds Jhut up in the empalemcnt. 

Dr. Linnaeus ranges this genus of plants in the firft 
fection of his fifth clafs of plants, entitled Pentan- 
dria Monogynia, the flowers having five ftamina and 
a Angle ftyle. 

The Species are, 
Anchusa {Officinalis) foliis lanccolatis fpicis imbri- 
catis fecundis. Hort. Cliff. 46. Alkanet witb fpear- 
Jbaped leaves* and fruitful imbricated fpikes* or greater 
Garden Burlofs. Blugofium anguftifolium maius. 
C. B.P. 256. 

2. Anchusa {Angufti folia) racemis fubnudis conjugatis. 
Prod. Leyd. 408. Alkanet with conjugated half naked 
fpikes. Borago fylveftris perennis flore rufo kerme- 
fino. Zan. Hift. 49. 

Anchusa (Undulata) ftrigofa foliis liriearibus dentatis 
pedicel lis bractea minoribus . calycibus fructiferis in- 
fiatis. La;n. Lin. Sp. Plant. 133. Alkanet with narrow) 
indented leaves* fmall foot-ftalks to the branches* and a 
fuelling empalemcnt over the feeds. Buglofium Lufita- 
nicum echii folio undulato. Tourn. Inft. 134. 
Anchusa {Orient alis) villofa-tomentofa, ram is flori- 
bufque alternis axillaribus, bracteis ovatis. Lin, Sp. 
191. Alkanet with branches and flowers growing alter- 
nately from the wings of the ftalks* and oval braftea or 
floral leaves i Bugloflum Orientale flore luteo. Tourn* 
Cor. 6. 

I 

Anchusa {Virginiana) floribus fparfis caule glabro* 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 133. Alkanet with flowers growing 
thinly* and a fmooth flalk. Anchufa minor lutea Vir- 
giniana Puccoon indigens dicta qua fe pingunt Ame- 

ricani. Pluk. Aim. 30. Called by the inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia* Puccoon. 

Anchusa {Sempcrvirens) pedunculis diphyllis capita- 
ls. Lin. Sp. Plant. 134. Alkanet with foot-ftalks hav- 
ing two leaves. Bugloflum latifolium ferpervirens. 
C. B. P. 

Anchusa {Cretica) foliis lanceolatis verrucous femi- 
amplexicaulibus, floribus capitatis, caule procum- 
bente. Alkanet with warted and fpear-Jhaped leaves em- 
bracing the flalk half round* flowers growing in a heady 
and a trailing ftalk. Bugloflum Creticum verrucofum 
perlatum quibufdam. H. R. Par. 

O 8. Anckusa 
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Anchusa (Tintloria) tomehtofa,- foliis lanceoktis ob- 

tufis, ftaxninibus corolla brevioribus. L.in. Sp/192. 

jthcbufa with woolly fpearfhaped* blunt . leaves, and the 

ftamina of the flo wer jhorter than the corolla* or true Al- 

kcnet of the pops. 
9. Anchusa (y^iw^oliislongishirfutis, floribus capitatis ! 

jeflexis, pcdunculis longifllmis, Alkanet with long hairy 

' 'leaves* ami flowers collet! ed into head 's which are rcfiexed* 

and very long foot-ftalks. Borago fylveftre Cretica ftore 

azureo. 2;tn..Hift. 51. 

The firft fort is t!ic Buglofs, whofe flowers are or- 
dered to be ufed in rnedicinc. This fends up (talks 
about two feet high, having oblong rough leaves, 
placed alternately, at the extremity of the fhoots. The 
flowers are produced in clufters, which are of a fine 
blue colour j thefe come out with foot-ftalks from the 
wino-s of the leaves, and are collected into frnall heads. 
The flowers are of one leaf, having a long tube, fpread 
open at the top in lhape of a funnel. After the flower 
is paft, it is fucceeded by four naked feeds, fituated 
at the bottom of the empalemcnt, which drop out as 
they ripen. 

The roots of this fort feldom continue longer than two 
years, especially in good ground, for they are fubr 
icct to rot in winter,- unlefs when they happen to grow 
in rub bi fti, or out of an old wall, where diey will live 
kyeral years •, for in fuch places the plants are ftintcd 
in their growth, fo their branches are firmer and not 
fo full of juice as thofe which grow in better foil. 
The plants may be eafily propagated by feeds, which 
may be fown in the autumn, upon a bed of light fandy 
earth ; and in the fpring, when the plants are ftrong 
enough to remove, they Ihould be planted in beds at 
two feet diftance, obferving, if the leafon proves dry, 
to water them till they have taken root, after which 
they will require no farther care but to keep them 
clean from' weeds. If the feeds of this plant are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will rife in plenty, which 
may be managed in the manner before directed. There 
is a variety of this with white flowers, but this will 
not retain its difference from feeds. 
The fecond fort grows to the height of two feet when 
. cultivated in gardens, but in the places where it grows 
wild, is rarely more than a foot. The leaves of this 
are narrow, and lefs hairy than thofe of the .firft ; the 
fpikes of flowers come out double, and have no leaves 
about them ; the flowers are fmall, and of a red co- 
. lour. The roots will continue three or four years in 
poor land. 

The third fort is a biennial plant, which perilhes foon 
after the feeds are ripe. This grows two feet high, 
and fends out many lateral branches, which are gar- 
nilhed with long, narrow, roughleaves, which are waved 
on their edges : the flowers arc of a bright blue colour, 
and grow in an imbricated fpike * and after thefe fall, 
the empalemcnt turns to a lwollen vefTel inclofing the 
feeds. 

The fourth fort is a perennial plant, with long trailing 
branches which lie on the ground , the under leaves 
are long, broad, and hairy, but thefe diminifh as they 
are nearer the top, and thofe which come out on the 
fpikes between the flowers are fliort and roundifti. 
The flowers are yellow, and about the fize of thofe of 
the common Buglofs ; there is a fucceflion of thefe on 
the fame plants great part of the yeari which renders 
them more valuable. This, though a native of the 
Levant, is hardy enough to live in the open air in 
England, if it hath a dry fandy foil. It m ay be pro- 
pagated by feeds in the fame manner as the firft fort, 
and if the feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants 
will rife without care. 

The fifth fort is a native of North America, where it 
grows naturally in the woods, and being an early plant, 
generally flowers before the new leaves cOme out on 
the trees $ fo that in fome of* the woods, where this 
plant abounds, the fiirface of the ground feems covered 
with bright yellow flowers. It is known in that country 
by the title X > uccoon. It is a perennial plant which 
feldom riles a foot high in good ground, but not 
, . above half that "height, where the toil is poor * die. 
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flowers grow in -table' fpikes, upon a fmooth ftalk. 
This is propagated |by iceds, which, if fown in the 
fpring, ieldom grow the firft year. 
The fixth fort is a very hardy perennial plant, with 
weak trailing branches, garnifhed with broad, rough, 
deep green leaves ; the flowers are blue, and come 
out between the leaves on the fpike, like the fourth 
lort •, the plants frequently grow out of the joints of 
% old walls, in thofe places where any of the plants have 
been near-, for when the feeds are permitted to fcatter, 
there will be an abundant fupply of the plants. Thefe 
flower great part of the year. 

The feventh Fort is a low, trailing, annual plant, whofe 
branches feldom extend more than fix inches * thefe 
lie on the furface of the ground, and are thinly fet 
with ipear-fhaped, fmall, warted leaves, which half 
furround the ftalk at their bafe. The flowers are 
fmall, of a bright blue colour, and are collected into 
fmall bunches at the extremity of the branches. The 
plants perilh foon after their feeds are ripe, which if 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up better 
than when they are fown. Thefe do not bear trans- 
planting, fo fhould remain iri the places where they 
come up. 

The eighth fort rifes near as high as the firft, to which 
it bears great refemblance in its leaves and branches; 
but the leaves and branches are more woolly, and the 
ftamina of the flowers are lhorter than the corolla j 
the root alio is red. This plant grows naturally in 
the fouth of France and Spain, but is equally hardy 
with the firft fpecies, and may be cultivated in the 
fame manner. 

The ninth fort is a perennial plant, with broad rough 
leaves, like thofe of the fixth ; the branches .grow 
more erect, and the flowers which are of a bright 
azure colour, are collected into fpikes, coming out 
fingly from between the leaves. This is a hardy plant, 
and may be propagated in the fame manner as the 
former. 

ANDRACHNE, Baftard Orpine. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers on the fame plant. The 
male flower hath a fiveAeaved empalement* which is equal 
and withers. The flower is compofed of five flender leaves 
indented at the top* which are floor ter than the empalemcnt . 
At the bottom of each pet til is fituated an herbaceous nec- 
tarium* to which the five flender ftamina are joined ; thefe 
are crowned with Jingle fummits. The female flowers come 
out from the wings of the ftalk near the male. Thefe have 
a permanent five-leaved empalemcnt, but no petals ; there 
are five netiariums as in the male* and a globular gcrmen 
fupporting three flender ftyles which are bifid* crowned 
with a round ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
three cornered globular capfule* having three cells* in each 
of which are lodged two triangular obtufe feeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Andrachne (Telephioides) procumbens herbacea. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 10 1 4. Herbaceous trailing Andrachne. Te- 
lephioides Grsecum humifufum flore albo. Tourn. 
Cor. 50. 

2. Anduachne (Fruticofa) ere£la arborea. Ofb. It. 228. 
. Shrubby tree-like Baftard Orpine. 

3. Andrachne {Arborea) foliis ovatis obtufis, fubtus 
incanis, caule arboreo. Baftard Orpine with oval blunt 
leaves hoary on their under fide* ana a tree-lik* ftalk. . 
The firft fort is a low plant, whofe branches trail upon 
the ground. The leaves are fmall, of an oval (hape, 
fmooth, and of a fea-green colour. It is found wild 
in fome parts of Italy, and in the Archipelago, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort fent the feeds to the royal 
garden at Paris : but being a plant of no great beauty, 
it is feldom cultivated, except in botanic gardens for 
variety. If the feeds of this plant are fown on a' mode- 
rate hot-bed in March, the plants will arife in about 
a month after, when they may be tranfpl anted each 
into a fmall pot, and plunged into another very mo- 
derate hot-bed to bring the plants forward, but in 
mild weather they fhould have plenty of air admitted 
to them, arid often refreflicd with water : in June 
they will produce flowers, and the feeds will ripen in 
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Auguft and September, foon after which the plants 
will decay. 

Vthe 'fecond fort grows naturally in China, and alio at 
La Vera Cruz in New Spain, where it rues twelve or 
fourteen feet high ; the branches arc garniihed wish 
foear-ftiaped, pointed, fmooth leaves, under which the 
foot-ftalk of the flowers are produced ; thefe are pretty 
long and hang downward: the flowers are fin all, of an 
herbaceous white colour, fome of which are male, and 
others female, but when the latter are fituated at too 
jecat diftance from the former, there is rarely any 
eeds within their covers ; though they feem very fair 
to fight, yet upon being opened there will no feeds 
be found in them ; whereby feveral perfons have been 
deceived, who have fown them, without raifing a 
fingle plant. 

The third fort was difcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houfton, growing naturally at Campeachy ; this has 
a ftrong woody ftem, which rifes more than twenty 
feet high, fending out branches on every fide, which J 
are garniihed with oval blunt leaves, hoary on their 
under-fide, and having pretty deep furrows on their 
upper, placed alternately on the branches : the flow- 
ers I have not feen, for the plant which rofe from the 
feeds in die phytic garden did not produce any, tho* 
it grew upward of fourteen feet high ; nor were there 
any flowers upon the trees at Campeachy, at the time 
Dr. Houfton was there, the feeds being then ripe ; of 
thefe the doctor fent many to Europe which appeared 
very fair, but on being opened, no kernels were found 
within them, fo that but one plant was raifed from 
all the feeds. 

Thefe two forts are very tender plants, fo that when 
good feeds can be obtained, they fliould be planted 
iri pots, plunging them into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obferving to water them as the earth becomes dry in 
the pots ; and when the plants come up, and are fit 
to remove, they fliould be each planted in a fmall 
pot, plunged into a tan-bed, fhading them until they 
have taken frefli root, after which they mould have 
free air admitted to them in warm weather, but muft 
be conftantly kept in the bark-ftove. 
There is alfo another fort which I have raifed from 
feeds, lent me from Jamaica ; the whole form of the 
feeds agree with" thofe of the third fort, * as do alfo 
the plants, but the leaves are fomcwhat like thofe of 
the Laurel, but are much larger ; this hath not as yet 
flowered in Europe. 

ANDROMEDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 485. We have 
no Englifli name for this plant. 

The Characters are, 
The impalement is cut into five fmall acute fegments \ this 
is coloured and permanent. The flower is of one leafy oval, 
bell-f japed, and divided into five parts at the brim, which 
are rcflcxed. It bath ten awl-Jhaped ftamina, which are 
fhorter than the petals to which they are fixed ; thefe are 
crowned with nodding fummits having two horns. In the 
center of the flower is fituated a round germen, fupporting 
a cylindrical ftyle, which is longer tba?i the ftamina, and 
crowned with a blunt ftigma. The germ en afterward turns 
to a round pentagonal veffel having five cells, which are 
filled with fmall round feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnseus in the 
firft divifion of his tenth clafs, entitled Dccandria 
Monogynia, the flowers having ten ftamina and one 
germen. 

The Species are, 

1. Andromeda (Polifolia) pedunculis aggregates, co- 
rollis ovatis, foliis alternis lanceolatis revolutis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 393. Andromeda with aggregate foot-ftalks, 
cval petals, and fpear-fhaped leaves growing alternately. 
Polifolia. Buxb. Act. 2. p. 345. 

2. Andromeda {Mariana) pedunculis aggregates corol- 
lis cyiindricis foliis alternis ovatis integer rimis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 393. Andromeda with aggregate foot-ftalks, 

■ cylindrical flowers* and oval entire leaves placed alter- 
nately. 

3. Andromeda (Paniculata) racemis fecundis nudis pa- 
niculatis, corollis fub cyiindricis foliis alternis oblongis 
crenulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda with naked, 

6 
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fruitfyK bofe fpikes* cylindrical 'flowers, afid oblong eft* 
noted leaves placed alternately. Vitis idaea Americana, 
longion mucronato & crenato folio, floribus urceolatis 
racemofis. Pluk. Aim. 391. 

4. Andromeda {Arborea) racemis fecundis nudis, co- 
rollis rotundo-ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda 
wttb naked fruitful fpikes* and oval roundifb flowers. 
F rutex foliis oblongis acuminatis floribus fpicatis uno 
verfu difpofitis. Catelb. Carolin. 1. p. 71. commonly 
called Sorrel-tree in Carolina. 

5. Andromeda (Caliculata) racemis fecundis foliaceis 
corollis fubcylindricis, foliis alternis lanceolatis obtufis 
punctatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Andromeda with leafy 
fruitful fpikes, cylindrical flowers, and obtufe fpear-fhaped 
leaves, with punRures placed alternately. Chamsedapline. 

. Buxb. Act. 1. p. 241. 

The firft fort is a low plant Which grows naturally on 
- bogs in the northern countries, but is with difficulty 
preferved in gardens; and having little beauty, is 
feldom cultivated except in botanic gardens. I re- 
ceived the feeds from Peterfburgh, which came up in 
the Chelfea garden, but did not continue more than 
one year. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America: 
this is a low lhrub, which fends out many woody 
(talks from the root, garniihed with oval leaves placed 
alternately •> the .flowers are collected in fmall bunches : 
thefe are lhaped like thofe of the Strawberry-tree, 
and are of an herbaceous colour. They appear in 
June and July, and fometimes are fucceeded by fruit, 
which feldom ripen in England. 
The third fort is alfo a native of North America. 
This lhrub grows about four feet high, fending out 
feveral branches, which are clothed with oblong leaves 
placed alternately ; the flowers grow in loofe fpikes 
from die ends of the branches ; they are of the pitcher 
lhapc, like thofe of the Arbutus, but are a little 
longer, and appear in July, but do not produce' feeds 
in this country. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina i in the latter it is much larger than in the for- 
mer, the climate being wanner ; ib many of the trees 
and fhrubs grow to a much greater height there. In ' 
Virginia, it is a fhrub growing ten or twelve feet 
high, but in Carolina it riles twenty feet. The branches 
are very flender, bending downward ; thefe are gar- 
niihed with leaves placed alternately, which are oblong 
and pointed : the flowers grow in long naked fpikes, 
coming out from the fides of the branches, which are 
of an herbaceous colour, and are ranged on one 

tide of the ftalk they are oval, and lhaped like a 
pitcher. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Siberia, and alfo in 
North America ; it is a low lhrub which grows on 
mofly land, fo is very difficult to keep in gardens. 
The leaves are lhaped like thofe of the Box-tree, and 
are of the like confiftence, having feveral fmall punc- 
tures on them ; the flowers grow in fhort Ipikes from 
the extremity of the branches : thefe are produced 
tingle between two leaves, they are white and pf a 
cylindrical pitcher fliape. 

All the forts, except the fourth, are very hardy plants, 
which delight in moift ground ; they increafe by their 
creeping roots, which put up fuckers at a diftance, 
and may be taken off with roots, and tranfplanted 
where they are defigned to remain, for they do not 
bear to be often removed. 

The fourth fort requires to be flieltered from hard 
froft in winter, but in the fummer fhould be fre- 
quently watered. It is a difficult plant to keep in gar- 
dens, as it grows naturally on boggy places, . and re- 
quires a greater heat than that of this climate. It may 
be propagated by feeds, which fliould be procured 
from America, where it is known by the name of 
Sorrel-tree. 

LND ROSACE. We have no Englifli name for 
this plant.* . 

The Characters are, 
The flowers grow in an umbel they have a many-leaved 
. general involucrttm. Each flower bath a five-cornered em- 
pa feme tit 
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palmer. t of one leafy ftightly indented at the top in five 
'acute point s * this is permanent : the flower is of one leaf 
having an oval tube, inclofed by the empaiement* bat is 
plain at the brim, where it is divided into five parts. It 
bath five fnw.ll ft amino with\n the tube, which are crowned 
with oblong creel fttmntits. In the center is fituated a round 
genuen* jupporting a fib or t flender ftyle* crowned by a glo- 
bular ftigma \ the empaiement afterward becomes a round 
cetpfule of one cell opening in five parts* which is full of 
round feeds. 

Dr. Linmcus ranges this genus of plants in the firft 
lection of his fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having five ftamina and one ltyle. 
The Species are, 
i. Androsace {Maxima) pcrianthiis fructuum maximis. 
Hoi :. Upial. 36. Androf ace with the largeft empalement 
to the fruit. Androface vulgaris latifolia annua. Toum. 

Inft. R. H. 123* 
1. Androsace (Septentrionalis) foliis lanceolatis dentatis 
glabris pcrianthiis angulatis corolla brevioribus. Flor. 
Suec. 1 60. Androface with fmooth* indented* fpear-jhaped 
leaves , and an angular empaiement Jborter than the petals. 
Alfine verna Androfaces capitulis. C. B. P. 251. 

3. Androsace (Villofa) foliis pilofis pcrianthiis hirfutis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 142. Androface with hairy leaves and 
empaiement. Sedum* Alpinum hirfutum lacteo flore. 
C. B. P. 2 84. 

4. Androsace {Carnea) foliis fubulatis glabris, umbella 
invoKicrum ruquante. Lin. Sp. 204. Androface with 
fmooth awl-f/japed leaves, and the umbel of flowers equal 
to the invohtcrum. 

5. Androsace (Laftea) foliis linearibus glabris, utn- 
bcll.i involucris multoties longiore. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
142. Androface with narrow fmooth leaves* and the umbel 
much longer than the involucrum. Androface Aipina pe- 
rennis anguftifolia glabra flore fingulari. Toum. Inft. 

t R. H. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Auftria and Bohemia 
amongft the corn : this hath broad leaves which fpread 
near the ground, from the center of thefe the foot- 
ftalks arile, winch are terminated by the umbel of 
flowers, like thole of the Auricula ; under the umbel 
of flowers is a large empaiement, which is permanent! 
the flowers arc compofed of five fmall white petals ; 
thefe appear in April and May, the feeds ripen in 
June, and the plants foon after perifh. 
The other forts are much fmaller than this, fome of 
them feldom growing more than three inches high, 
having very fmall flowers, fo make little appearance. 
They grow naturally on the Alps and Helvetian 
mountains, as Afo in Siberia, from whence I have 
received the feeds of three or four fpecics. Thcfc are 
only prefcrved in botanic gardens for the fake of va- 
riety, and all the forts except die firft: Ihould have a 
fhady lituation. 

The feeds of all the forts fhould be fown foon after 
they arc ripe, otherwife they feldom grow the fame 
year. They flower ufually the beginning of April, 
and their feeds are ripe the end of May; which, if 
permitted to fcattcr, wilt come up, and often fucceed 
better than thole which are fown. The annual forts 
pcrim as foon as the feeds are ripe, but the others 
will live in an open border for feveral years, and re- 
quire no other care, but to keep them clean from 
\vcccls 

ANDROSiEMUM. See Hypericum. 
ANDRYALA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 820. Downy Sow- 
thiftle. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a fhort* round* hairy empaiement* cut into many 
equal figments ; the flowers are compofed of many herma- 
phrodite florets of one leaf* which are uniform* and lie 
ever each other* ftretche'd out like a tongue on one fide. 
There are five ftamina in the flowers •* thefe are crowned, 
by cylindrical fummitSy which arc tubulous. Thegermen 
is fituated at. the bottom of each floret* with a flender 
ftyle* crowned by two reflated ftigma. 'The germcn after- 
ward becomes afinglc oval feed* crowned with down. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnseus ranged in 
the -firft fecldoii of his nineteenth clafs, entitled Syn- 
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genefia Polygamia equal is, there being many her- 
maphrodite flowers included in one common empaie- 
ment. 

The Species are, 

1. Andryala (Integrifolia) foliis ihtegrxs ovato oblongis 
tomentofis. Guett. Stamp. 2. p. 384. Downy Sowthiftle 
with oval* oblong* entire* downy leaves, Sonchus lanatus. 
Dalech.Hift. 1x16. 

2. Andryala (Ragttfind) foliis lanceolatis indivifis.den- 
ticulatis acutis tomentofis, floribus folitariis. Lin, Sp. 
Plant* 1 1 36. Dowyty Sowthiftle with indented* fpear-' 
fhaped* woolly leaves* Sonchus villofus luteus minor. 
C. B. P. 124. ^ 

3. Andryala (Sinuatd) foliis runcinatis. Lin. Sp. 1137. 
Downy Sowthiftle with plain-fhaped leaves. 

4. Andryala {Lanata) foliis oblongo-ovatis fubdentatis 
lanatis/pedunculis ramofis. Amcen. Acad. 4. p. 288. 
Downy Sowthiftle with woolly* oblong* oval leaves* and 
branching foot-ftalks. . Hieracium montanium tomen- 
tofum. Hort. Elth. tab. 150. 

The firft is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
in the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy, and is pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety. This 
grows a foot and a half high, with woolly branching 
ftalks, having leaves fcatteringly fet on them, which 
are oblong and downy. The flowers are produced in 
fmall clufters at the top of the ftalks, which are yellow* 
and like thofe of the Sowthiftle, fo do not make any 
great appearance. It is eafily raifed by feeds, which 
Ihould be fown in the fpring, in the place where the 
plants are to remain, and will require no other culture 
but to thin them where they are too clofe, and keep 
. them clean from weeds. It flowers in July, and the 
feeds ripen in September. 
T'he fecond is a perennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain, from whence I received the feeds, as 
I have alfo from the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves 
of this plant are extremely white, and are much in- 
dented on their edges * the flower-ftalks grow about 
'a foot high, having fmall clufters of yellow flowers, 
which appear in July •, the feeds fometimes ripen in 
England, but not every year. The roots creep, by 
which the plants may be propagated. They love a 
light dry foil, in which, they will live in the open air 
in this country. 

The third fort grows naturally in Sicily, and alfb 
near Montpelier; the lower leaves of this fort are in- 
dented and woolly, but thofe upon the ftalks are en- 
tire*, this feldom rifes more than a foot high, fupport- 
ing a few yellow flowers at the top. 
The fourth fort grows in Spain and Portugal ; the 
leaves of this are broader, longer, and more downy, 
than either of the other forts, the flower-ftalks rile 
more than a foot high, branching into feveral foot- 
ftalks, each fuftaining one large yellow flower, fhaped 
like thofe of Hawkweed, which are fucceeded by 
oblong black feeds crowned with down. 
Thefe two plants are propagated by feeds, in the 
fame manner as the former, which mould be fown in 
autumn, for when they arc fown in the fpring, the 
plants feldom rife the fame year. 
ANEMONE fAw/fcw'm, of fa^*, Gr. the wind ; fo 
called, becaufe the flower is fuppofed not to open, 
except the wind blows.] Wind-flower. 

The Characters are, 
The flower is naked having no empaiement* and confifts 
of two' or three orders of leaves or petals* which are oblong, 
and difpofed in three feries over each other. It hath a 
great number of flender ftamina which are Jhorter than the 
petals* and are crowned by double fummits which are ereel; 
between thefe are fituated many per men* which are collet! cd 
into a head* fupporting a pointed ftyle crowned with a blunt 
ftigma. The germen afterward become fo many feeds in- 
clofed with a down which adheres to the foot-ftalk> and 
forms an obtufe cone. 

Dr. Linnseus ranges this genus of plants in the fixth. 
fe&ion of his thirteenth clafs, entitled Polyandria Po- 
ly gynia, from the flowers having many ftamina and 
germen. 

The 
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The Species are, 
t. Anemone (Sylveftris) pedunculo nudo feminibus iub- 
rotundis liirfutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 540. Anemone with 
a naked ftalk and a round head of hairy feeds. Anemone 
. fylveftris alba major. C. B. P. 176.. 

2. Anemone (Nemorofa) feminibus acutis foliolis incifis 
caule unifloro. ' Hort: Cliff. 224. Anemone with pointed 
feeds, cut leaves, and a Jingle flower. Anemone nemo- 
rofa flore majore. C. B. P. 1 76. 

3. Anemone (Apennina) feminibus acutis foliolis incifis 
petalis lanceolatis numerofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 541. 
Anemone with pointed feeds, cut leaves, and many fpear- 
fhaped flower leaves. Ranunculus nemorofus flore pur- 
pureo-casruleo. Park. Theat. 325. 

4. Anemone (Virginiana) pedunculis alternis longiflimis 
fructibus cylindricisfeminibushirfutismuticis.Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 540. Anemone with very long alternate foot-ftalks, 
and cylindrical fpikes of chaffy feeds. Anemone Virginiana 
tertian Matthioli iimilis flore parvo. H. L. 645. 

5. Anemone (Coronaria) foliis radicalibus ternato-de- 
compofitis, involucro foliofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 539. 
Anemone with lower leaves decompounded, and a leafy 
involucrttm. Anemone tenuifolia fnnplici flore. C. B. 
P. 174. 

6". Anemone (Hortenfis) foliis digitalis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
540. Anemone with hand-Jhaped leaves. Anemone hor- 
tenfis latifolia. 3 Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 249. 

7. Anemome (Dichotoma) caule dichotoma, foliis feflili- 
bus oppofitis amplexicaulibus trifidis incifis. Ama^n. 
Acad. 1. p. 155. Anemone with a forked ft alk, and trifid 
cut leaves growing oppofite, which embrace the Jlalks. 

8. Anemone (Thaliclroides) foliis caulinis fimplicibus 
verticillatis, radicalibus duplicato ternatis. Lin. Sp. 
7 63 . . Anemone with fimple leaves on the ftalk, growing in 
whorles, and thofe at the root double ternate. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many parts of Ger- 
many this approaches near- to our Wood Anemone, 
but the feeds of it are round and hairy ; the flower is 
large and white, but having little beauty, is feldom 
planted in gardens. 

The fecond fort grows wild in the woods in many parts 
of England, where it flowers in April and May, 
making a pretty appearance in thofe places where 
they are in plenty. The roots of this may be taken 
up when their leaves decay, and tranfplanted in wil- 
derneflbs, where they will thrive and increafe greatly, 
if they are not difturbed ; and in the fpring, before 
the trees are covered with leaves, they will have a 
very good effect, in covering of the ground and 
making a pleafihg variety at that feafon. 
The third fort is found growing naturally in fbme 
parts of England, but particularly at Wimbledon in 
Surry, in a wood near the manfion-houfe, in great 
plenty *, but it is not certain that they were not origi- 
nally planted there, as they are not found in any other 
place in that neighbourhood. This fort flowers at the 
lame time with the former, and when intermixed with 
them, make a fine variety. This may be tranfplanted 
from the woods as the former. 

There are of thefe two forts, fome with double flow- 
ers, which have been obtained from feeds. Thefe 
make a finer appearance, and continue longer in flower 
than the fmgle, but are only to be procured from the 
gardens, where they are cultivated. As thefe are only 
ieminal varieties, I have not enumerated them with 
the others. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence the feeds are frequently fent to England. 
' This is a very hardy plant, and produces plenty of 
feeds in England, but having litde beauty, fcarce 
deferves a place in gardens, unlefs for the fake of 
variety. 

The fifth and fixth forts are natives of the eait, from 
whence their roots were brought originally j but have 
been lb greatly improved by culture, as to render 
them fbme of the chief ornaments to our gardens in 
the fpring. The principal colours of thefe flowers are 
red, white, purple, and blue, and fome are finely 
variegated with red, white, and purple. There are 
many intermediate (hades of (hefe colours; the flowers 
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are large and veiy double, and, when properly ma- 
naged, are extremely beautiful. I Yhall tiieref ore pro- 
ceed to give ample directions for their culture, which, 
if duly obferved, every perfon may have thefe flowers 
in perfection. • . . 

Take a quantity of frefh untried earth (from a com- 
mon, or fome other pafture land) that is of a light 
fandy loam, or hazel mould, obferving not to take it 
above ten inches deep below the furface ; and if. the 
turf, be taken with it the better, provided it hath 
time to rot thoroughly before it is ufed : mix this with 
a third part of rotten cow dung, and lay it in a heap, 
keeping.it turned over at leaft: once a month for eight 
or ten months, the better to mix it, and rot the dung 
and turf, and to let it have the advantages of the free 
air : in doing this be careful to rake out all great 
Hones', and break the clods (but by no means fife 
or fcreen the earth, which is found very hurtful to 
many forts of roots) ; for when the earth is made very 
fine, upon the lirft great rains of winter or fpring, 
the fmall particles thereof join clofely together, and 
form one fblid mafs, fo that the roots oftx-n perifh for 
want of fome fmall ilones to keep the particles afunder, 
and, make way for the tender fibres to draw no uri di- 
luent for the fupport of the root. 

This earth fhould be mixed twelve months before ic . 
is ufed, if poflible ; but if you arc conftrained to ule 
it fooner, you muft: turn it over the oftener, to mellow 
and break the clods ; and obferve to rake out all the 
parts of the green fward, that are not quite rotten, 
before you ule it, which would be prejudicial to your 
roots, if fuffered to remain. The beginning of Sep- 
tember is a proper feafon to prepare the beds for 
planting (which, if in a wet foil, lhould be raifed with 
this fort of earth fix or eight inches above the furface 
of the ground,' laying at the bottom fome of the 
rakings of your heap to drain off the moifture ; but 
in a dry foil, diree inches above the furface will be 
fufficient): this compoft fhouidbe laid at leaft two feet 
and a half thick, and in the bottom there fhould be 
about four or five inches of rotten neats dung, or the 
rotten dung of an old Melon or Cucumber-bed, fo 
that you muft take out the former foil of the beds to 
make room for it. 

And oblcrve in preparing your beds, to lay them (if 
in a wet foil) a little round, to flioot off the water * 
but in a dry. one, let it be nearer to a level ; in wet 
land, where the beds are raifed above the furface, it 
will be proper to fill up the paths between them in 
winter, either with rotten tan or dung, to prevent the 
froft from penetrating into the fides of the beds, which 
often deftroy their roots. The earth fhould be laid 
in the beds at leaft a fortnight or three weeks before 
you plant the roots, that it may fettle ; and when you 
plant them, ftir the upper part of the foil about fix 
inches, deep, with a fpadc ; then rake it even and 
fmooth, and with a flick draw lines each way of the 
bed at fix inches diftancc, fo that the whole may be 
in fquares, that the' roots may be planted regularly : 
then with your three fingers make a hole in the cen- 
ter of each fquarc, about three inches deep, laying 
therein a root with the eye uppermost and when you 
have finiflied your bed, with the head of a rake draw 
the earth fmooth, fo as to cover the crown of the roots 
about two inches. 

The beft feafon for planting thefe roots, if for for- 
ward flowers, is about the latter end of September \ 
and for thofe of a middle feafon, any time in October; 
but obferve to perform this work, if poflible, at or 
near the time of fome gentle ftiowcrs for if the roots 
are planted when the ground is perfectly dry, and 
there fhould no rain fall for three weeks or a month 
after, they will be very apt to grow mouldy upon the 
crown, and if they once get tliis diftemper, they feldom 
come to good after. 

You may alfo refervc fbme of your Anemone roots 
till after Chrifbnas, before you plant them, left by 
the feverity of the winter your early planted roots 
. fhould be deftroyed, which fometimes happens in 
very hard winters, efpecially in thofe places where 
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they arc not covered to protect them from froft: thefe 
late planted roots will flower a fortnight or three 
weeks after thofe which were planted in autumn, and 
many times blow equally as fair, efpecially if it prove 
a moift fpring, or that care be taken to refrcfh them 
gently with water. 

But then the increafe of thefe roots will not be near 
fo great as thofe of your firft planting, provided they 
were not hurt in winter ; and it is tor this reafon all 
thofe who make fale of thefe roots, arc forward in 
planting j for although it may happen, by fharp 
pinching frofts in the fpring^ that their flowers are not 
lb double and fair as thofe planted a little later, yet 
if they can prelerve the green leaves of the plants from 
being injured, the roots will greatly increafe in bulk; 
but in fuch gardens where thefe flowers are preferved 
. with care, there is . always provifion made to cover 
them from the injuries of the weather, by arching 
the beds over with hoops, or frames of wood, and 
covering them with garden-mats or cloths, in frofty 
nights, and bad weather, efpecially in the fpring of 
the year, when their buds begin to appear j for other- 
wife, if you plant the beft and molt double flowers, 
the black frolts and cutting winds in March will caufe 
them to blow finale, by deftroying the thrum that is 
in the middle ot the flower ; and this many times 
hath occafioned many people who have bought the 
roots, to think they were cheated in the purcnafe of 
them, when it was wholly owing to their neglect of 
covering them, that their flowers were Angle. 
In the beginning of April your firft planted roots will 
begin to flower, which will continue for three weeks 
or more, according to the heat of the weather, or 
the care taken in covering them, during the heat of 
the day, with mats or cloths : after thefe are paft 
flowering, the fecond planted forts will come to fuc- 
Ceed them, and thefe will be followed by thofe planted 
in the fpring; fo that you may have thefe beauties 
continued for near two months together, or fometimes 
longer, if the fealbn prove favourable, or proper care 
is taken to (hade them in the heat of the day. 
The beginning of June, the leaves of your firft blown 
roots will begin to decay foon after which time you 
mud take them out of the ground, clearing them from 
decayed ftalks, and warning them, to take the earth 
clean from the root ; then fpread them on a mat in a 
dry fhady place till they are perfectly dried, when 
you may put them up in bags, and hang them out 
of the reach of mice, or other vermin, which will 
deflroy many of the roots if they can come at them. 
Obfervc alio to take up the latter planted roots as 
foon as their leaves decay ; for if they are fuffered to 
remain long after in the ground, and there fhould fall 
fome lhowers of rain, they would foon put forth frelh 
fibres, and make new moots, when it would be too 
late to remove them : at the time when you take up 
the roots, is the proper fealbn for breaking or parting 
them, which may be done by feparating thofe that 
you would choofe to make all poilible increafe from, 
into as many parts as you can conveniently, provided 
each one of them have a good eye or bud 5 but thofe 
you intend to blow ftrong, fhould by no means be 

parted too fmall, which greatly weakens their flow- 
ering. 

The principal colours in Anemonics are, white, red, 
blue, and purple \ and thefe in fome of them, are cu- 
rioufly intermixed ; but the moft prevailing colours 
amongft.our Englifh raifed Anemonies, are white and 
red , though of late we have received from France 
great varieties of blues and purples, which' are ex- 
ceeding fine flowers, and being intermixed with the 
Englifh flowers, make a fine variety : we mould there- 
fore obferve, in planting the roots, to diftribute the | 
different colours, fo as to make an agreeable mixture 
of each in every bed, which will greatly add' to their 
beauty. 

But fince all the fine varieties of thefe flowers were 
firft obtained from feeds,* no good florift, that hath 
garden room, fhould neglect to low them : • in order 
to which, we mould provide ourfelves with a quantity 
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of good Angle (or what the gardeners call Poppy 
Anemonies) of the beft colours, and luch as have 
more leaves than common, and have other good pro- 
perties i thefe fhould be planted early, that they may 
have ftrength to produce good feeds, which will be 
ripe in three weeks or a month's time, after the flow- 
ers are paft ; when you mult carefully gather it, other- 
wife it will be blown away in a fhort time, it being 
inclofed in a downy fubftance. You muft prefer ve 
this feed till the beginning of Auguft, when you may 
either fow it in pots, tubs, or a well prepared bed of 
light earth : in the doing of it you muft be careful not 
to let your feeds be in heaps, to avoid which is a thing 
little underftood, and is what I have been informed of 
by the late Mr. Obadiah Lowe, gardener at Batterfea, 
who for feveral years raifed large quantities of thefe 
flowers from feeds. His manner was thus : 
After having levelled his bed of earth, in which he 
intended to fow his feeds, he rubbed the feeds Well 
between his hands, with a little dry fand, in order to 
make them feparate the better-, then hefowed them 
as regularly as poflible over the bed; but as thefe feeds 
will ftill adhere clofely together by their down, he 
took a ftrong hair brufh, with which he gently fwept 
over the whole bed, obferving not to brum off the 
feeds 5 this brufh will fo feparate the feeds, if care- 
fully managed, as not to leave any entire lumps ; then 
gently fift feme light earth, about a quarter of an 
inch thick over the feeds i and, if it fhould prove hot 
dry weather, it will be advifable to lay fome mats 
hollow upon the bed in the heat of the day, and now 
and then give them a little water ; but this muft be 
~ ? ven gently, left by haftily watering you wafli the 
eds-out of the ground; but be fure to uncover the 
bed at all times when there are gentle fhowers, and 
every night, that the feeds may have the benefit of 
the dews and as the heat of the weather decreafes, 
you may begin to uncover your bed in the day time 
alfo. 

In about ten weeks after fowing, the plants will be- 
gin to appear, if the feafon has proved favourable, or 
your care in management hath not been wanting, 
otherwife they many times remain a whole year in the 
ground. The firft winter after their appearing above 
ground, they are fubjeft to injuries from hard frofts, 
or too much wet, againft both of which you muft 
equally defend them 5 for the froft is very apt to loofen 
the earth, fo that the young plants are often turned 
out of the ground, after which a fmall froft will de- 
flroy them ; and too much wet often rots their tender 
roots, fo thai all your former trouble may be loft in 
a fhort time for want of care in this particular ; nor 
do I know of any thing more deftructive to thefe ten- 
der plants, than the cold black frofts and winds of 
February and March, from which you muft be careful 
to defend them, by placing a low reed fence on the 
north and eaft fides of the bed, which may be move- 
able, and only fattened to a few ftakes to fupport it for 
the prefent, and may be taken quite away as the feafon 
advances, or removed to the fouth and weft fides of 
the bed, to fcrecn it from the violence of the fun, 
which often impairs thefe plants when young. 
As the Spring advances, if the weather lhould prove 
dry, you muft gently refrefh them with water, which 
will greatly ftrengthen your roots; and when the green 
leaves are decayed, if your roots are not too thick to 
remain in the fame bed another year, you muft clear 
off all. the weeds and decayed leaves from the bed, 
and fift a little more of the fame prepared feood earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick over the lurface, and 
obferve to keep them clear from weeds during the 
fummer feafon, and at . Michaelmas repeat the fame 
earthing; but as thefe roots fo left in the ground, 
will come up early ' in the autumn, the beds mould be 
carefully covered in frofty weather* otherwife their 
leaves will be injured, wheVeby the root* will be 
weakened, if not deftroyed. It your roots fucceed 
well, many of diem will flower the fecond year, when 
you may felect all ftrch as you like, by marking them 

with a {tick; b ut yottlhioutd nordelhoy any of them 

until 
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until after the third year, when you have feen them 
blow ftrong, at which time you will be capable to 
judge of their goodnefs j for until the roots have ac- 
quired'ftrength, the flowers will not Ihew themfel ves 
to advantage. 

By this time your roots will be too thick in the feed- 
bed to remain, therefore you mult, as foon as their 
green leaves are decayed, lift the earth of your bed 
through a very fine fieve, in order to get out the 
roots, which can be no otherwife found, as being 
fmall, and fo nearly the . colour of the ground , but 
in doing this, obferve not to difturb the ground too 
deep, fo as to endanger the burying any of the roots ; 
for, notwithftanding all your care, many fmall roots 
will be left behind, therefore as fopn as you have lift- 
ed your whole bed, and taken out all the roots you 
can find, you mud level the earth of your bed again, 
and let it remain till next year, when you will find a 
plentiful crop of roots come up again ; the young 
roots which you take up muft be dried, as was directed 
for the old ones, but (hould be planted again three 
weeks before them, that they may mcreafe in ftrength, 
fo as to flower ftrongly the Succeeding year. 
The (ingle (or Poppy) Anemonies will flower moft 
part of the winter and fpring, when the feafons are 
favourable, if they are planted in a warm fituation, 
at which time they make a fine appearance, therefore 
deferve a place in every flower-garden, efpecially as 
they require little culture j for ifthefe roots are taken 
up every other year, it will be often enough ; and 
when they are taken up, they (hould be planted again 
very early in the autumn, otherwife they will not 
flower till the fpring. There are fome fine blue co- 
lours amongfc thefe fingle Anemonies, which, with 
the Scarlets and Reds, make a beautiful mixture of 
colours ; and as thefe begin flowering in January or 
February, when the weather is cold, they will conti- 
nue a long time in beauty, provided the froft is not 
too fevere. The feeds of thefe are ripe by the mid- 
dle or end of May, and mult be gathered daily as it 
ripens, otherwife it will (bon be blown away by the 
winds. 

,The Anemone grows naturally in the Levant, parti- 
cularly in the iflands of the Archipelago, where the 
borders of the fields are covered with them of all the 
colours, but the flowers are fingle, and have been 
greatly improved by culture. In France they were 
long cultivated before they were much known in Hol- 
land or England* Tournefort mentions two French 
gentlemen, Meflrs. Malaval and Bachelier, who con- 
tributed greatly to the improvement of thefe flowers 
and of the latter he relates a pleafant ftory, as fol- 
lows : There was a certain lawyer to whom Mr. Bar 
chclier had refufed to communicate the feeds of his 
fine Anemonies, and finding he could not obtain any 
either by friendship or money, a fancy came into his 
head, to make a vifit to Mr. Bachelier, with fome of 
his friends who were in the lecret ; he ordered his 
lacquey who (upported the train of his gown, to let 
it drop on a bed where the Anemonies grew, which 
he wanted, whofe feeds were then ripe* They walked 
a confiderable time talking on various fubjects, and 
when they came to the (pot where the Anemonies 
grew, a merry gentleman of the company ' began a 
Hory, which engaged the attention of Mr. Bachelier ; 
at which time the lacquey, who was no fool, let fall 
his mailer's train over the bed, and the feeds having 
a downy covering, (hick to the gown, which the boy 
afterwards took up again, and the company went for- 
ward. The virtudfo took leave of Mr. Bachelier, and 
went directly home, where he carefully picked off the 
feeds which had (hick to his robes, an;d Cowed them, 
which produced very beautiful flowers. 
The leverith fort grows naturally in Canada and Si- 
beria ; * the roots of this creep and multiply greatly 
In the ground, the lower leaves are deeply cut ; the 
(talks rife two feet high, garnifhed with leaves placed 
oppbfite, which embrace the ftalks, and the flowers 
are produced from the forks of the ftalks upon Men- 
der foot-ftalks j thefe flowers are white, and fceing 
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(mail, make little appearance, fo the plant is rarely 
preferred, except in botanic gardens for variety : it 
is a very hardy plant, and multiplies very fail where 
, it is allowed to have a place. 

! The eighth fort is a very humble plant, fcldorcl riling 
more than fix inches high; This grows naturally in 
the woods of North America, where it flowers early 

: in the fpring, when it makes a pretty appearance, 
elpecially if many of the plants grow in clufters : 
fome of thefe flowers are double, which make a bet- 
ter appearance than the (ingle, and continue longer 
in beauty. The leaves of this plant are very like 
thofe of Meadow Rue j the ftalks have leaves grow- 
ing in whorles, and are terminated by a fingle flower : 
this fort fhould be planted under the flielter of trees, 
and if the furface of the grounU is covered with rotten 
tanners bark in winter, it will greatly preferve the 
plants. 

ANEMONOIDES. See Anemone, 
ANEMONOSPERMOS. See Arctotis, 
ANETHUM, Dill, from <&« and QUiv, to run up, 
becaufe.it is quick of growth. 

The Characters are, 
// is an umbelliferous plant, having many umbels, which 
have no involucrum. The umbels are uniform, and com- 
pofed of many fmaller ones. The flowers have five fpear- 
Jhaped petals, each of thefe have five Jlcndcr ftamina, 
crowned with blunt fummits \ under the flower is fitnated 
the germen, fupporting two fmall ftyles crowned with blunt 
fligma \ the germcn aftei'ward becomes two compreffed feeds 
having borders. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ftcond feclion 
of the fifth clals of Linnaeus's genera, which is enti- 
tled Pentandria Digynia, the flowers having five fta- 
mina and two ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Anetiium {Graveolcns) fructibus comprefiis. Hort. Cliff". 
1 06. Dill with compreffed feeds. Anethum hortenfe. 
C. B. P. 147. Common Dill. 

There are two orher varieties which arc mentioned 
as diftinct fpecies by the botaniils, but I have fre- 
quently fown them, and have always found them 
prove to be only varieties arifing from the fame feeds. 
This plant is propagated by (owing the leeds, which 
mould be done in autumn foon arter they are ripe ; 
for if they are kept out of the ground till fpring, they 
frequendy mifcarry ; or if any of the plants come 
up, they often decay before they have perfected their 
feeds. " They love a light foil, and will not bear to be 
tranfplanted, but mult be fown where they are to re- 
main, and (hould be allowed eight or ten inches room, 
to grow, otherwife they will draw up very weak, and 
produce few lateral branches, whereby their leaves 
will decay, and be rendered ufelefs, nor will they 
produce fo good feeds ; therefore the belt way is, 
when the plants are come up, to hoe them out, as is 
practiced for Onions, Carrots, &c<, leaving the plants 
about eight or ten inches afunder every way, observ- 
ing to keep them clear from weeds ; and when the 
» (eeds begin to be formed, you mould cut up thofe 
that are intended to be put into the pickle for Cucum- 
bers, leaving thofe that are intended for the ufe of 
the feeds until they are ripe ; at which time it fhould 
be cut, and (pread upon a cloth to dry, and then 
beat out for ufe : if you let the feeds fall upon the 
ground, the plants will rife the next fpring without 
any care, lb that the trouble of fowing their feeds may 
be fpared. 

ANGELICA £of Angelus, fo called, as fome quacks, 
&c. pretend, from the angels, on account of its ex- 
cellent qualities.] 

The Characters are, 
It is an umbelliferous plant, the greater umbel being com- 
pofed of many fmall ones ; the invokicrum, or cover of the 
large umbel, is compofed of five fmall leaves, and thofe of 
the /mailer , cf eight, and the empaletnent of the flowers 
are indented in pue parts* The flowers of the whole um- 
bel are umform f each of them confift of five petals which 
fall away ; thefe have five ftamina, which are longer th&n 
the petals, ana are crowned with fingle fummits. The 

germcn 
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gcrtom is fituated below the flower, Supporting two re- 
flexed flyles, crowned with obiufe ftigma j the germen af- 
terward becomes a roundijb fruit fplitting into two, and 
compofed of two feeds, which are plain on one fide, convex 
on the other, and are bordered. 

This «enus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnaius's fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
from the flowers having live ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, t 
. Angelica {Saliva) foliorum impan lobatO. J* lor. 
Lapp. 1 01. Angelica with leaves compofed of an unequal 
number of lobes. Angelica fativa. C. B. P. 155- Gar- 
den Angelica. \ . 
Angelica (Archangelica) altiffima foliorum lobatis 
maximis ferratis. Tallefl Angelica with leaves compofed 
of large ferrated lobes. Angelica fcandiaca Archange- 
lica. Tabern. Icon. 82, 

Ancelica (Sylveflris) foliis asqualibus ovato-lanceo- 
' latis ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 97. Angelica with equal leaves, 
compofed of oval fpear-fiaped lobes which arefawed. An- 
gelica fylveftris major. C- B. P. 1 55. 
. Angelica (Atropurpurea) extimo foliorum pan co- 
adunato folio terminali pctiolato. Prod. Leyd. 103. 
Angelica with the extreme pair of leaves joined, and ter- 
minated ivilh a foot-ftalk. Angelica Canadcnfis atro- 
purpurea. Cornut. Canad. 19S. 
Angelica (Lucida) foliis jequalibus ovatis incifo-ler- 
ratis. Hort. Cliff. 97. Angelica with equal leaves and 
oval lobes, which are cut and J awed. Angelica lucida 
Canadenfis. Cornut. Canad. 196. 
The firft fort is the common Angelica, which is cul- 
tivated in the gardens for medicinal ufe, as alfo for 
making a fweetmeat, which is by feme greatly eftcem- 
ed. This grows naturally by the fide of rivers in 

northern countries. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Hungary, and 
fome parts of Germany. This hath been fuppofed to 
be only a variety of the firft by many modern bota- 
nifts but from many years experience in the culture 
of this plant, I could never obferve any alteration in 
it •, for all the plants which I raifed from feeds, proved 
exactly the fame as the parent plant, and when plant- 
ed in the fame foil with the common for,t, they were 
twice their fize. The leaves were alfo much larger, 
and deeper fawed on their edges, the umbels much 
larger, and the flowers were yellow. This fort feldom 
continues longer than two or three years, fo that 
young plants Ihould be raifed to preferve the fpecies. 
The feeds fhould be fown in autumn, for thole which 
arc fown in the, fpring feldom fucceed. 
The third fort grows naturally in moift meadows, 
and by the fides of rivers in many parts of England, 
fo is feldom admitted into gardens. 
The fourth and fifth forts grow naturally in North A- 
merica, from whence their feeds were fent to Europe, 
where the plants are prcferved in gardens for the fake 
of variety ; but as they have no ufe and but little 
beauty, they are not admitted into many gardens. 
They are both very hardy plants, and may be eafily 
propagated by feeds, which mould be fown in au- 
tumn,°and when the plants are large enough to re- 
move, they muft be tranfplanted into a moilt foil, 
and have a fliady fituation, allowing them two feet 
room on every fide. They grow four or five feet 
high, and put out many moots from the root, efpcci- 
ally the fecond year from feed, when they will flower 
in June* and the feeds ripen in September. The roots 
of thefe forts feldom continue longer than two or three 
years. The common Angelica delights to grow in a 
very moift foil ; the feeds of this plant mould be fown 
foon after they arc ripe, for if they are kept until the 
fpring, feldom one feed in forty will grow. When 
the plants are come up about fix inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted at a large diftarice, for their 
leaves extend very wide ; the beft place for this plant 
is upon the fides of ditches, or pools of water ; where 
being planted about: three feet afunder, they Will 
thrive t-xcL-edinetfy. The fecond year after fowihg, 
• they will fhoot tip to flower ; therefore if you have a 
.«-,r>,i m rnnr'.iuH* their roots, vou Ihould cut- down 
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thefe flems in May, . which will occalion their putting 
out heads from the lides of the. roots, whereby tliey 
may be continued for three or four years ; 
if they had . been permitted to feed, their roots would 

perifh foon after. . . 

The gardeners near London, who have ditches of wa- 
ter running through their gardens, propagate great 
quantities of this plant, for which they have a great 
demand from the confectioners, who make a fweet- 
meat with the tender ftalks of it cut in May. 
This plant is alfo ufed in medicine, as are alfo the 
feeds ; therefore where it is cultivated for the feed*, 
there mould be new plantations annually made to fup- 
ply the places of thofe which die, for when they are 
permitted to feed, they laft but two years. 
ANGUINA. See Tricosanthes. 
ANGURIA, the Water Melon, or Citrul. 
The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers growing at feparatt dif- 
t antes on the fame plant the flowers of both fixes are of 
the open bell-jhaped kind, of one leaf and have empale- 
ments of the fame form. "The male flowers have three 
port ftamina, which are joined together at the. top ; thefe 
■are crowned by /lender fummits. The female flowers reft 
upon an oval germen, fupporting a cylindrical fly le, crowned 
by three large ftigma, which are gibbous ; the germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong flefljy fruit, having five cells 
filled with compreffed feeds, which are rounded at their 
extremity. 

Dr. Linnasus joins- this genus to the Gourd, but who- 
ever will allow the fruit to be a chara&eriftic in de- 
termining the genera, mult keep them feparatCi for 
the Gourd hath but three cells, whereas the Angu- 

ria has five. m 

This genus is ranged in the tenth fection of Linnas- 

us's twenty-firft clafs of plants, entitled Moncecia 
Syngenefia, from the flowers being male and female 
in the fame plant, and the ftamina and fummits grow- 
ing together. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Anguria foliis multipartitis. Water Melon with leaves 
cut into many parts. Anguria Citrulius ditta. C. B. P. 
312. Of this there are feveral varieties which differ in 
the form and colour of their fruit; but as thefe vary an- 
nually from feeds, it is needlefs to enumerate themhere. 
This fruit is cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
moft other Warm countries in Europe •, as alfo in Afri- 
ca, Afia, and America, and is by the inhabitants of 
thofe countries greatly efteemed for their wholfome 
cooling quality ; but in England the fruit is not fo 
univerfally efteemed, though fome few perfons are 
very fond of them. I lhall therefore give full direc- 
tions for raifing them, fo that fuch perfons as are will- 
ing to be at the expence and trouble of it, may not 
be at a lofs for inftrucYions. 

Firft provide fome feeds, which mould be three or 
four years old •, for new feeds are apt to produce vi- 
gorous plants, which are feldom fo fruitful as thofe of 
a moderate ftrcngth. The beft forts to cultivate in 
England, are thofe with fmall round fruit, which 
come from Aftracan, thofe with veiy large fruit, fel- 
dom ripen well in this climate. Having provided 
good feed, you mould prepare a heap of new dung 
the beginning of February, which Ihould be thrown 
in a heap for about twelve days to heat, turning it 
' over twice, mixing it well ; then you Ihould make a 
hot-bed, in which thefe feeds, as alfo Cucumber-feeds 
and Mufk Melons may be fown. The dung mould 
be well wrought in making the bed, and muft be 
beaten down pretty clofe with a dung-fork, that the 
heat may not be too violent, and of longer continu- 
ance. When the dungj is thus laid, you mould cover 
it about four inches thick with good light earth, and 
having fpread it very even, you mould put the frame 
and glafeover it, leaving it to warm four or five days 
before you put the feeds into it* obferving, if the 
fteam rifes pretty much, to raife up the glafi to let it 
pals off: then, if you find your bed in proper tem- 
per, you may fow your feeds therein in drills, cover- 
ing them over With earth about half an inch. After 
* this, 
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this, if you find your bed Very warm, you mu ft give 
air in the day-time by railing the glaffes *, but if the 
bed is cool, you mult cover it well with mats every 
night, as alio in bad weather. In four or five days 
after, you muft prepare another hot- bed to receive 
thele plants, which will be fit to tranfplant in .ten 
days, or a fortnight at moft, after the feeds are {own ; 
this bed need not be very large, for a few of thefe 
plants will fill a large quantity of frames, when they 
are planted out for good, and while the plants are 
young, there may be a great quantity kept in one 
light ; fo that thofe perfbns who raife early Cucum- 
bers and Mufk Melons, may alfo raife thefe plants in 
the fame bed ; for two or three lights will be fufficient 
to raife plants of all three kinds, to fupply the largeft 
families, until they are planted out tor good. In 
the management of thefe plants while young, there 
is little difference from the directions given for railing 
Mufk Melons, therefore I need not repeat it here. 
The chief thing to be obferved, is ? to let them have 
a large lhare of air whenever the weather will permit, 
otherwife the plants will draw up weak, and be good 
for little. As thefe plants will require two or three 
hot-beds to bring the fruit to perfe&ion, it will be 
the better way to put the plants into bafkets, when 
they have gotten four leaves, as is directed for railing 
early Cucumbers ; but you lhould not plant more 
than two plants in each bafket, for if one of them 
lives it will be fufficient i therefore when both the 
plants fucceed, you fhould draw out the weakeft and 
moft unpromifing of them, before they begin to put 
out their fide moots, otherwife they will entangle and 
render it difficult to be performed, without greatly 
injuring, the remaining plant. 

The bafkets in which thefe plants are to.be planted, 
need not be more than a foot diameter ; fo that one 
light will contain eight of them, which will be fuffi- 
cient for twenty-four lights, when they are planted 
but for good ; for where the plants are vigorous, one 
fingle plant will fpread fo far as to fill three lights ; 
and if they have not room, they feldom fet their fruit 
well. 

Thefe bafkets may remain in the nurfery-beds until 
the plants have fpread, and put out many runners j 
for when the heat of this bed declines, it is foon re- 
vived by adding a proper lining of warm dung to 
the fides of the bed quite round ; fo that when they 
are taken out of this bed, and placed in the ridges 
where they are to remain, the heat of the beds will 
laft fo long as to fet their fruit, which is of great con- 
fequence ; for when the plants are ridged out very 
young, the beds are generally made or great thick- 
nefs in dung,. in order to continue their heat; fo 
that for 3fbme time after they are made, they are 
fo extreme hot, as to endanger the fcalding of the 
plants •, and by the time the fruit begins to appear, 
there is little heat left in the beds, which often occa T 
fions the fruit to drop off, and come to nothing. 
After thefe plants are placed in the beds where they 
are to remain, you muft carefully lead the moots as 
they are produced, fo as to fill each part of the frame, 
but not to croud each other •, and be careful to keep 
them clear from weeds, as alio to admit frefh air 
whenever the weather will permit ; they muft alfo be 
frequently watered, but do not give it them in great 
quantities. In fhort, there is little difference to be 
obferved in the management of thefe, from that of 
Mufk Melons, but only to give them more room, 
and to keep the beds to a good temperature of heat, 
and when the fruit appears, to admit air freely to the 
plants, in order to fet their fruit ; but when the nights 
are cold, "the glafies muft be covered with mats to 
keep the beds . warm, without which this fruit will 
feldom come to good in this country. 
ANIL. See Indigophera. 

ANISUM, or ANISE. See Pimpinei.l a.. 
AN NONA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 613. Guahabanus. 

Plum. Nov. Gen. 10. The Cuftard Apple, &c. 
The Characters are, 

the empalement is compofid of three finaU heart-Jhapcd 
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leaves, which are concave and pointed. The jloztfeY 
hath^ fix petals, three large and three alternately 
finaller; The ftamina is fcarce difcernible, but there are 
maity fummits on each fide the germen, which is ft teat ed 
at the bottom of the flower ; having no ftylefbut ait ob- 
tufiftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval, or 
oblong fruit, having a fcaly rind, and one cell, in which 
are lodged many oval fmooth feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fevendi fection 
of Linnasus's thirteenth clafs, entitled Polyandria Po- 
lyginia, the flowers of this divifion having many fia- 
mina and teveral germen. 
The Species are, 

1. An nona {Reticulata) foliis lanceolatis frucYibus Ova- 
tis reticulato-areolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. Annona 
with fpear-Jhaped leaves, and oval fruit which are netted* 
or wrought in fquares. Guanabanus fruclu aureo & 
molliter aculeato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. The Cuftard 
Apple. J J 

2. Annona {Muricatis) foliis ovali-lanceolatis glabris 
nitidis planis pomis muricatis; Hort. Cliff. 222. An- 
nona with plain, fmooth, Jhining, aval, fpear-Jhaped 
leaves, and a prickly fruit. Guanabanus fru&u e vi- 
ndi lutefcente molliter aculeato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
43. The Sour Sop. 

3. Annona (Squamofa) foliis oblongis fructibus obtuse 
fubfquamatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. Annona with ob- 
long leaves, and obtufc fcaly fruit. Guanabanus foliis 
odoratis fruclu fubrotundo fquamofo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 43. The Sweet Sop. 

4. Annona {Paluftris) foliis oblongis obtufis glabris, 
. fructu rotundo, cortice glabro. Annona with oblong, 

blunt, fmooth leaves, and round fruit, with a fmooth 
Jkin. Guanabanus paluftris frudtu latvi viridi. Plum. 
Nov. The Water Apple. 

5. Annona {Chcrimola) foliis latiflimis glabris, fructu 
oblongo fquamato, feminibus nitidiffimis. Annona with 
very broad fmooth leaves, ollong fcaly fruit, and very 
fljining feeds. 

6. Annona {Africana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis pubefcen- 
tibus fructu glabro fubcamileo. Annona with oval, 
fpear-Jhaped, downy leaves, and fmooth bluijh fruit. Gua- 
nabanus fructu fubcasruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. 
The Sweet Apple. 

7. Annona {Aftatica) foliis lanceolatis glabris nitidis fe- 
cundum nervos fulcatis. Hort. Cliff. 222. Annona with 
neat fpear-Jhaped leaves, with nervous furrows. Guana- 
banus fructu purpurco. Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. The 
Purple Apple. 

8. Annona {Triloba) foliis lanceolatis fruflibus trifidisi 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 53 7. Annona with fpear-Jhaped leaves, 
and trifid fruit. Annona fructu lutefcente la?vi ferotum 
arietis referentc. Catefb. Car. 2. 85. The North Ame- 
rican Annona, called by the inhabitants Papaw. 

The firft fort ufually grows to the height of twenty- 
five feet, or upwards, in the Weft-Indies, and is well 
furnifhed with branches on every fide ; the bark is 
fmooth, and of an Afh colour ; the leaves are oblong, 
of a light green colour, and have fevcral deep tranf- 
yerfe ribs or veins, ending in acute points ; the fruit 
is of a conical form, as large as a tennis-ball, of an 
Orange colour when ripe, having a foft, fweet, yel- 
lowifh pulp, of the confiftence of a cuftard, from 
whence the title of Cuftard Apple was given to it. 
The fecond fort is not fo large as the firft, rarely rifin 
above twenty feet high, and not fo well furnifhe^ 
with branches ; the leaves are broader than thofe, have 
a fmooth furface without any furrows, and are of a 
mining green colour; the fruit is large, of an oval 
lhape, irregular, and pointed at the top, being of a 
greenifh yellow colour, and full of finaU knobs on 
the outfide the pulp is foft, white, and of a four and 
fweet tafte intermixed, having many oblong dark-co- 
loured feeds. 

The third ibrt is a tree of humbler growth, feldom 
rifing more than fifteen feet high, and is well furnifhed 

on every fide ; the leaves of this fort 
have an agreeable fcent when rubbed ; the fruit is 
roundifh and fcaly, and when" ripe turns of a purple 
colour, and hath a fweet pulp.. 

The 
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The fourth fort commonly grows from thirty to forty 
feet in die Weft-Indies. This hath oblong pointed 
leaves, which have fome (lender furrows, and when, 
rubbed have a ftrang fcenx the fruit of this lbrx is 
feldom eaten but by the negroes ; the tree grow? in 
moift places in all the itlands of the Weft-Indies. 
The fifth fort is much cultivated in Peru for the 
fruit, and from thence the feeds have been brought 
to England, and many plants have been raifed. This 
grows to be a very large tree in the natural country 
of its growth, and is well furnijfyed with branches, 
which are garniihed with leaves of a bright green co- 
lour, which are much larger than thole of any of the 
other forts* The fruit is oblong and fcaly on the out- 
fide, and of a darjc purple colour when ripe \ the 
flelb is foft and fweet, has many brown feeds inter- 
mixed, wliich are very fmooth and mining the fruit 
is efteemed by the Peruvians as one of their moft de- 
licate forts. This has produced flowers in England, 
but no fruit. 

The fixth and feventh forts grow in fome of the 
French iflands, as alfo in Cuba, in great plenty ; thefe 
grow to the height of thirty feet or more j their fr uit 
are efteemed by the inhabitants of thofe iflands, who 
frequently give them to fick perfons, as they reckon 
them very cooling and wholeibme. 
The eighth fort grows plentifully in the Bahama 
iflands, where it feldom nfes to more than ten feet 
high, having feveral ftems ; the fruit of this fort are 
(haped like a Pear inverted. This is feldom eaten 
but by the negroes, and is the food pf guanas, and 
other animals. 

This fort will thrive in the open air in England, if 
it is planted in a warm flickered fituation ; but the 
plants fhould be trained up in pots, and flickered in 
winter for two or three years, until they Jiave ac- 
quired fome ftrength then they may be turned out 
of the pots in the fpring, and planted in the full 
ground, where they are to remain. This fort has pro- 
duced flowers in the curious garden of his grace the 
duke of Argyle, at Whitton, near Hounflow, where 
it has been growing in the open air for fome years, 
as. alfo in the nurfery of the late Mr. Gray, near Ful- 
ham. The feeds of this fort are frequently brought 
to England from North America, which are much 
larger than thofe of the other fpecies,.and rnany plants 
have been lately raifed in the gardens near London. 
The ihape pf the leaves is alfo different this cafts 
its leaves in autumn, whereas all the others retain 
their leaves, never cafting them until the fpring, 
when the leaves come out. The fruit is very different 
from thofe of the other Ipecies, two or three grow- 
ing together at their foot-ftalks. When the feeds 
ot this fort are fown, they frequendy remain a 
whole year in the ground ; therefore the earth in the 
pots (hould not be difturbed, where they are fown, 
if the plants do not come up the firft year ; and the 
pots ihould be flickered in winter, and the following 
lpring if they are plunged into a new hot-bed, the 
plants will come up much foqner than thofe which 
are fown in the open air, fo will have more time to 
get ftrengdi before the winter. 

AH the other forts which are natives of the warm 
parts pf America, are to otender to live in, this country, 
if they are not preferved in warm ftoves ; they come 
up very eafily from the feeds which are brought from 
America, iif they are freih \ but thefe feeds muft be 
■fown on a good hot-bed, or in pots of light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark in Febru- 
ary, which is by much the bed. time becaufe when 
the plants come up early, they will have time to 
get ftrength before the cold weather comes on in the 
autumn. 

Thefe plants (hould be kept in the bark-ftove, and 
carefully managed, with which they will make great 
progrefs ; but in warm weather they ihould - have; 
plenty of frelh air admitted to them, for when the 
air is excluded from them too much, they are apt to, 
grow fickly, and are often attacked by vermin, which, 
will multiply and lpread over die wholefurfacc of] the: 
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leaves, and caufe them to decay but when carefully 
managed* their leaves will continue green all the win- 
ter, and make a very good appearance in the ftove 
at that feafon. 

As thrfc plants advance. in dieir growth, they ihould 
be fliifted into larger pots but this rauft be done 
with caution, for nothing is more prejudicial to tJjem 
than over-potting them. They muft alfo cpnftantly 
remain in the tan-bed, oriierwife they will make but lit- 
tle progrefs - y for although they will live in a dry ftove, 
yet. they will make little progrefs, nor will their leaves 
appear fo fine, as when they are preferved in a vigo- 
rous growing ftate and it is more for the beauty of 
their leaves, than any hopes of their producing fruit 
jn this country, that they are prcierved in ftoves : for 
though there has been fome of the forts which have 
produced flowers in England, yet none have ever 
Ihcwn t(icir fruit here. 

Some of thefe pjants are twelve or fourteen feet high 
in our gardens, ant} a few years ago there were plants 
. of tfie fifth fort in the garden at Chejfea, which were 
more than twenty feet high, and produced flowers 
two or three years, The ftove in which thefe plants 
are placed, ftiouW, during the winter feafon, be kept 
to the Ananas heat, marked on the botanical thermo- 
meters. The earth fhould be light and rich in which 
they are planted, and the tan-becTfhould be frequently 
turned over and refrefhed. Their waterings muft be 
frequent in fummer, but not in too great quantity. 
In the winter they rnuft have it but feldom, a little 
once a. week in open weather, and, in froft, once ii% 
a fortnight or three weeks, will be fu Indent. 

ANTHEMIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 870. Chamomile. 

The Characters are, 

// is a plant with a compound flower* whofe common 
empalement is bemijphertcal, compofed of many fcales 
which are equal. The border, or rays 0/ the flowery is 
compofed of many female florets, whofe petals are ftr etched 
out like tongues on one fide, and are indented in three 
par Its at their extremity* The middle, or dijk of the flower* 
is compofed of many hermaphrodite florets, which are fun- 
nel fiaped, ereft> and cut into five parts at the top. T befe 
have five jbert narrow ftamina, which are crowned by 
cylindrical hollow fummits. tfbe germen is fituated at the 
bottom, fupporting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by two reflexed 
ftigma, which afterward becomes an oblong naked feed. 
The female florets have no ftamina, but an oblong ger- 
men in t]be center, fupporting two inflexed Jlyles. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linnseus's nineteenth clafe, entitled Syngenefia 
Polygamia fuperflua, the flowers of this, lection be- 
ing compofed of many florets, which are female and 
hermaphrodite, whole ftamina are j oined at the top* 
The Species are, 

1. Anthem is ( Nobilis) foliis pinnato-compofitis lineari- 
bus acutis fubvillofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 894. Chamomile 
with winged leaves, compofed of many very narrow-point- 
ed hoary figments. Chamfemelum nobile five Leucan- 
themum odoratius. C. B. P. 135. Common, or noble 
Chamomile. 

2. Anthemis (^rvenfis) receptaculis conicis paleis feta- 
ceis feminibus coronato-marginatis. Flor, Suec. 704. 
Chamomile with a conical receptacle of briftly cbaff, and 
bordered feeds. Chama?melum inodorum. C. B. P. 

136. May Weed. 

3. Anthem is (Cotula) receptaculis conicis paleis fetaceis 
feininibus nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 894. Chamomile with 
a conicle receptacle, briftly chaff, and naked feeds. Cha- 
in remelum foetidum. C. B. P. 13^. May Weed. 

4. Anthem is (Cota) florum paleis rigidis pungentibus. 
Flor. Leyd. 1 7 2 . Chamomile with ft iff pungent cbaff be- 
tween the florets. Chamsemelum annuum ramo- 
fum ccttulse fcetidse floribus amplioribus capiculis 
fpinofis. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 36. 

5. Anthemis (Altifftma) erecta foliorum apicibus liib- 
fpinofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 893. Upright Chamomile with 
Oaves ending with fpincs. Chamsemelum Leucanthe- 
mum Hifpanicum magno .flore. C. B, P. 135. 

6. Anthemis (Maritima) foliis pinna tis dentatis carno- 
fis 'nudis pun&atis caule proftrato, calycibus fubto- 

2 mcntofis. 
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mentofts. Lin- Sp. Plant. 893. Chamomile with fief by 
pinna ted leaves* and a branching trailing ft of k. Chamse- 
melum maritimum. C. B. P. 1 3 4. 
Anthem is (Tomentofa) foliis pinnatifidis obtufis pla- 
nis, pcdunculis hirfutis, foliofis calycibus tomemo- 
fis. Hort. Cliff. 415. Chamomile with plain blunt leaves * 
winged at their extremity * hairy foot-ftalh* and a leafy 
woolly empalement. Chamasmelum maritimum inca- 
num folio abfinthii craflb. Boerh. Ind. 1 . p. 110. 

8. Anthemis (Mixta) foliis fimplkibus den tato-1 acini - 
atis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 894. Chamomile-, with Jingle* in- 
dented, cut leaves. Chamasmelum Lufitanicum lati- 
folium (we Coronopi folio. Breyn.Cent. 1. 49. 

9. Anthemis (Pyretbrum) caulibus unifloris dccumben- 
tibus foliis pinnato-mulrifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 414. 
Chamomile with Jingle flowers on the ftalks lying on the 
ground* and winged leaves. Pyrethrum flore bellidis. 
C.B. P. 148. Pellitory of Spain. 

10. Anthemis (Valentino) caule ramofo foliis pubefcen- 
tibus tripinnatis, calycibus villofis pedunculatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 414. Chamomile with a branching ftalk* mult if d 
hairy leaves, and hairy foot-ftaiks. BuphrJialmum co- 
tula folio. C. B. P. 

11. Anthemis (TinJloria) foliis bipinnatis ferratis fub- 
tus tomentofis, caule corymbofo. Lin. Sp. 126.3. 
Chatnomile with fawed winged leaves* woolly underneath* 
and flowers in a corymbus. Buphthalmum Tan ace ti 
minoris foliis. C. B. P. 1 34. 

12. Anthemis (Arabica) caule decompofito calycibus 
ramiferis. Hort. Cliff. 413. Chamomile with a decom- 
pound ftalk y and a branching empalement. Afterifcus 
annuus trianthophorus Craftas Arabicus dictus, Shaw. 

Afr. 58. 

The firft fort is the common Chamomile, which 
grows in plenty upon commons and other wafte land. 
It is a trailing perennial plant, which puts out roots 
from the branches as they lie on the ground, whereby 
it fpreads and multiplies greatly \ fo that whoever is 
willing to cultivate this plant, need only procure a 

the flips in the fpring, and plant them a foot 
afunder, that they may have room to fpread, and they 
will foon cover the ground. Formerly this plant was 
ufed for planting of walks, which, when mowed and 
rolled, looked well for fome time, but as it was very 
fubje£t to decay in large patches, the walks became 
tiniightly, for which reafon this was difufed. The 
flowers of this fort are ordered for medicinal ufe, but 
the market people generally fell the double flowers, 
which are much larger, but not fo ftrong as the An- 
gle. The double fort is equally hardy, and may be 
propagated in the fame manner. 
The fecond fort is a common annual weed, which 
grows among corn * it flowers in May, fo was called 
May Weed, though fome have applied that title im- 
properly to the Cotula fcetida, which rarely flowers 
till late in June. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth forts are annual plants, 
which grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
the fouth of France, from whence their feeds have 
been brought to England, where the plants are pre- 
ferred in botanic gardens for the fake of variety. 
They rife eafily from feeds fown in the fpring, and 
require no other culture but to thin the plants where 
they are too clofe, allowing them a foot and a half 
room each way, and clean them from the weeds. They 
flower in July, and their feeds ripen in September. 
The fixth and feventh forts are perennial plants, 
which grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, and Greece, 
from whence their feeds have been brought to Eng- 
land, and the plants are preferred in fome curious 
gardens for the fake of variety. They are hardy and 
may be propagated by feeds, which mould be fown 
in the fpring upon poor land, where the plants will 
continue much longer than in good ground, and will 
require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds. Thefe plants do not grow tall, but are budiy, 
fo mould be allowed room to grow. Their flowers 
are white, and continue from July to October, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The ninth fort is the Pellitory of Spain, the roots of 
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wliich are ufed for the tooth-ach, being extremely 
warm ; when they are applied to the part aftedted, tlity 
draw out the cold rheum, and are often ferviceablc 
in diis particular. This is a perennial plant, with a long 
taper root like thatof a Carrot, which grows naturally in 
Spain and Portugal, from whence the roots are brought 
to England. The branches of this trail upon the 
ground, and fpread a foot or more each way ; thefe 
are garnilhed witii fine winged leaves, like thofe of 
the common Chamomile ; at the extremity of each 
branch is produced one large (ingle flower, like Cha- 
momile, but much larger, the fays of which are of a 
pure white within, but purple on their outfide. • After 
the flowers are paft, the receptacle fwells to a large 
fcaly cone ; between thefe fcales are lodged the feeds. 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds are ripe in 
September ; but unlefs the feafon is dry, the feeds do 
not ripen in England, for the wet falls between tha 
fcales, and rots the feeds in embryo. 
The eleventh fort is a perennial plant, which is pro- 
pagated- by feeds ; thefe may be fown on a bed of 
common earth in the fpring, and when che plants are 
ftrong enough to remove, fhould be tranfplanted into 
large open borders, near (hrubs, where they may 
have room to grow, for xhey fpread very wide, there- 
fore require three feet diftance from other plants •* in 
thefe large open fpots they will make a pretty variety 
from June to November, during which time they 
continue in flower : fome of thefe are white, others 
are of [a fulphur, and fome have yellow flowers, 
but thele vary from feed; the eaftern forts grow 
taller, and the flowers are larger than the common, 
but in other particulars they are the fame, though 
many have fuppofed them different (pedes. 
The feeds of - the twelfth fort were brought from A- 
frica by the late Dr. Shaw, which were diftributed to 
many curious botanifts in Italy, France, and England, 
where fome of the plants were raifed. This grows near 
two feet high, with an upright ftem, having a Angle 
flower at the top, from whofc empalement there are 
two or three foot-ftalks put out horizontally, about 
two inches long, each having a fmgie flower fmaller 
than the firft, like the Chiiding Marigold* or Hen 
and Chicken Daify. The feeds of this fhould be 
fown in autumn, and treated in the fame manner as 
is before directed for fome other forts, otherwifc the 
feeds are feldom perfected in England. 
ANTHER ICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 380. Spider- 
wort. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath no cmpalement* and is compofed of fix 
oblong blunt petals* which fpreud open. It hath fix up- 
right awl-JJuipcd ft amino* which are crowned by fmall fum* 
mitSy having four furrows. The germen which is fltu- 
ated in the center is tbi-ee-cornercd 9 fupporting a Jingle ftyle 
which is as long as the ftamina, crowned by a three* 
cornered blunt ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an 
oval fmooth capfule* having three furrows? opening hi 
three cells* which are filled with angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
Linna±us's fixth clafs, entitled Hexandria Monogynla, 
from their flowers having fix (lamina and but one 

ftyle. 

The Species are, 
x. Anthericum (Revolutunt).foYite planis fcapo ramofo 
corollis revolutis. Lin. Sp. Plant.^ 3 1 o. Anthericum 
with plain leaves* a branching ftalk* ' whofc petals turn 
-backward. Afphodelus foliis compreflis aiperis caule 
patulo. Tourn. Inft. R* H. 343. 

2. Anthericum (Ramofum) foliis planis fcapo ramofo 
coroliis planis piftillo rcfto. Lin. Sp. Plant. - 310. 
Anthericum with plain UaVes* a branching ftatk* and 
plain r eflexed petals. Phalangium parvo iiore ramo- 
fum. C. B. P. 29. 

3. Anthericum (Liliago) foliis planis fcapo fimplicifli- 
mo coroliis planis, piftillo declinato. Hort. Upfal. 
83. Anthericum with plain leaves* a Jingle ftalk* and dc- 
cUning point ah. 'Phalangium parvo ftorc non ramofum* 
C. B.P. 29. 

4. Anthericum 
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4.. An-theiucum {Frutefcens) foliis carnofis teretibus 
caule fruticofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 310. Antbericum with 
fiejby taper leaves, and a Jhrubby ftalk. Phalangium ca- 
penfe cauleleens foliis ccpitiis fuccofis. H. Elth. 310. 

5. Anther icum (Aloeides) foliis carnofis fubulatis pla- 
niufculis. Hort. Upfal. 83. Antbericum ivitb flefioy, 
plain, awl-Jbapcd leaves. Phalangium capenfe feflile 
foliis aloetormibus pulpofis. Hort. Eltli. 123. 

0. Tii br icum {Afpbodeloides) foliis carnofis fubulatis 
femiterctibus ftridtis. Hort. Upfal. 83. Antbericum 
with awlftiaped, fiejby, half taper leaves, growing clofe. 
Bulbine acaulis toliis fubulatis. Prod. Leyd. 33. 

7. Anther 1 cum {Anmtum) foliis carnofis fubulatis tere- 
tibus fcapo fubramolb. Hort. Upfal. 83* Antbericum 
with awl-fhaped, flefhy, taper leaves, and a branching 
ftalk. Alphodelus Africanus anguftifolius luteus mi- 
nor. Tourn. Inft. 343. 

S. Anther icum {Altifjimtim) acaule foliis carnofis tereti- 
bus fpicis riorum longiffimis laxis. Fig. Plant, pi. 39. 

• 7" all African Spider wort with taper flefhy leaves, - and 
•veiy hug loofe fpikes of flowers, 

9. Anther icum (Ojjifragum) foliis enfiformibus fila- 
mentis lanatis. Flor.Suec. 268. Antbericum witbfword- 
jhaped leaves, and downy ftamina. Afphodelus luteus 
paluftris. Dod. Pempt. 208. 

jo. Anther icum {Calyculatmn) foliis enfiformibus peri- 
anthiis trilobis filamentis glabris piftillis trigynis. 
Flor. Suec. 269, Antbericum with fword-fhaped leaves, 
en cmpalement with three lobes, fmooth ftamina, and three 
ftyles. Phalangium alpinum paluftre, Iridis folio. 
Segu. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the roots of this are flefhy, and compofed of 
tubers joined at the crown like thofeof the Afphodel ; 
the ftalk rifes near two feet high, and branches out 
on each fide, each branch being terminated by a loofe 
fpike of flowers, which are white, and the petals are 
turned backward to their foot-ftalk. The leaves of 
this fort are flat, and the root is perennial, but the 
fpikes decay in autumn. 

The fecond fort hath a perennial root ; the ftalks of 
this rife about the fame height as the former, fend- 
ing out many lateral branches in like manner, which 
are terminated by loofe fpikes of flowers, which are 
white, but the petals are plain, and do not turn back 
as in the other fort. 

The third fort hath plain leaves and an unbranching 
ftalk, . in which it chiefly differs from the former. 
The root of this is perennial. 

The two next forts grow naturally in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and other warm countries, and were more com- 

• mon fome years ago in the Englifh gardens than at 
prefent for the fevere winter in 1 740, killed moft of 
their roots. Thefe flower in June and July, and their 
feeds are ripe in September. They are propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown in autumn-, for thofe 
which are fown in the fpring, never come up the 
fame year, but remain in the ground till the follow- 
ing fpring, or often rnifcarry. Thefe (hould be fown 
in a bed of light fandy earth, in a warm fituation, 
and when the plants come up, they muft be kept 
clean from weeds during the fummer ; and in au- 
tumn, when their leaves decay, they mould be care- 
fully taken up, and tranfpl anted into a bed of light 
earth, at a foot diftance from each other. If the 
winter fliould prove fevere, the bed fhould be covered 
with ftraW, Pcafe-haulm, or fuch light covering, to 
keep out the froft j or if fome old tan from a hot- 
bed is fpread over the ground, it will prevent the froft 
from penetrating the ground, and will preferve the 
roots. In this bed they may remain one year, by 
which time they will be ftrong enough to flower •, 
therefore the following autumn they (hould be care- 
fully taken up, fo as not to break their roots, and 
planted in the borders of the flower-garden, where 
they will laft feveral years, if they are not killed by 
froft to prevent which, fome rotten tan fliould be 
laid over the roots in winter, which will always fecure 
them. 

The fourth fort has been long preferved in many gar- 
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" dens near London, and was formerly known among 
the gardeners by the title of Onion-leaved Aloe. This 
plant produces many ligneous branches from the root, 
each lupporting a plant with long taper leaves, in 
fhape of thofe of the Onion, which are full of a yel- 
low pulp very juicy. Thefe plants fend out roots, 
which run down and fallen themfelves into the earth, 
by which they multiply greatly. The flowers arc pro- 
duced on long loofe fpikes, are yellow, and appear 
at different times, fo that the plants are not long de- 
ftitute of flowers. Thefe are fucceeded by round 
fmooth feed-veffels, which have three cells, filled with 
triangular feeds ; but as the plant multiplies fo faft by 
offsets, the feeds are little regarded. It grows natu- 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope, and requires a lit- 
tle fhelter in winter ; but in fome mild feafons I have 
had plants live without any cover, which were planted 
clofe to a warm wall. 

The fifth and fixth forts grow clofe to the ground, 
never rifing with any ftalk. The fifth hath broad, 
flat, pulpy leaves, refembling thofe of fome forts of 
Aloe, fb was formerly by gardeners called Aloe with 
flowers of Spiderwort. The leaves fpread open ; the 
flowers are produced on loofe fpikes, like the former, 
but are fhorter : the flowers are yellow, and appear 
at different feafons. This is produced by offsets, 
which are put out in plenty, and muft be planted in 
pots filled with light fandy earth, and in winter placed 
in the green-houie, and treated as other hardy fuccu- 
lent plants, which come from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where this plant grows naturally. It muft be 
kept pretty dry in winter, and if it is fcreened from 
froft, it will require no artificial warmth. 
Tiit fixth fort hath long, narrow, pulpy leaves, which 
are almoft taper, but flatted on their upper fide ; this 
fends out many offsets, by which it may be increafed 
plentifully. The flowers are yellow, and grow on 
long loofe fpikes, as the former thefe appear at dif- 
ferent feafons $ thofe of the fpring and lummer are 
fucceeded by feeds in great plenty, fo may be eafily 
propagated thereby, which ripen very well. It muft 
be treated in the fame manner as the former. 
The feventh fort is annual : this is a low plant grow- 
ing clofe to the ground, having pretty long fucculent 
leaves which are taper, but flatted on their upper 
fide ; the flowers grow in loofe fpikes, which are 
fhorter than either of the other forts. They are yel- 
low, and fucceeded by round feed-veflels, like thofe 
of the former forts ; the plants perifh foon after their 
feeds ripen. The feeds of this fort fhould be fown on 
a warm border of light earth in April, where they 
are to remain ; and when the plants come up, they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and to thin them where they, are too 
clofe. This fort flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in October. 

The eighth fort never rifes to a ftalk, but "die leaves 
come out clofe to the ground. Thefe are long, taper, 
fucculent, and of a fea-grecn colour, growing erect 5 
the flower-ftems rife between the leaves, and are near 
three feet long the upper half being thinly garnifh- 
ed with yellow flowers, ihaped like thofe of the other 
fpecies. Thefe appear at different feafons, fo that the 
plants are feldom long deftitute of flowers. This 
fort doth not fend out ofFsets fo freely as fome of the 
others but as it produces feeds annually, it may be 
had in plenty. It muft be treated in the fame manner 
as the fourth, fifth, and fixth forts. 
The ninth and tenth forts grow naturally on bogs 
in moft of the northern countries ; the tenth is com- 
mon in many parts of England, but panicularly in 
Lancafhire, from whence it had the title of Lancafhire 
Afphodel it alfo grows on a bog upon Putney-heath. 
The other grows naturally in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Lapland. Thefe are both low plants, having narrow 
leaves, which grow clofe to the ground j the flower- 
ftems rife about fix inches high, being terminated by 
a loofe fpike of fmall yellow flowers. Thefe differ 
from each other, the ftamina of the tenth being 
woolly, whereas thofe of the other are fmooth. Thefe 
o plants, 
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plants, growing naturally upon bogs, are with diffi- 
culty prcferved in gardens. 

ANTHER£ [from 'A*0»j e ©f flowery,] are the funi- 
mits or little tops in the middle of a flower, fupported 
by the ftamina. 

ANTHOLOGY [of *Art©*, a flower, and *o' r ^> 
Gr. a word,] a difcourfe or treatife of flowers. 

ANTHOLYZA. We have no Engiiili name for 
this plant. 

The Characters are, 

. J/ hath an imbricated fheath growing alternate, which 
is permanent \ the flower is of one leaf* tulndous, and 
opens above with compreffed jaws. The upper lip is fender, 
long, erefl, and waved \ the two jaws are Jbort, and 
joined at their bafe ; the under lip is trifid, Jfrort, and the 

. middle figment turns downward \ it hath three long Jlender 
ftamina, two of which are under the tipper lip, and the 
other lies in the tinder lip ; thefe are crowned by pointed 
fummits. Under the flower is fituated the germen, fttp- 
porting a Jlender flyle the length of the ftamina, which is 
crowned by a Jlender, trifld, reflexed Jligma. 'The germen 
afterward becomes a rotmdijh three-cornered vejfel having 
three cells, in which are lodged many triangular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's third clafs, entitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having three ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Antholyza (Ringens) corolla labiis divaricatis fauce 
compreffo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 54. Antholyza whofe flower- 
lips fpread afundcr. Gladiolus floribus rictum referens 
coccineus iuprema lacinia erecta & fiftulofa. Breyn. 2 1 . 

2. Antholyza (Spicata) foliis linearibus fulcatis floribus 
albis uno verfu difpofitis. Fig. Plant, pi. 40. Antho- 
lyza with narrow fun-owed leaves, and white flow- 
ers ranged on one fide of the ftalk. 

The firft fort hath round, red, bulbous roots, from 
which arife feveral rough furrowed leaves, near a foot 
long, and half an inch broad •, between thefe comes 
out the flower-ftem immediately from the root, which 
rifes two feet high, is hairy, and hath feveral flowers 
coining out on each fide. Thefe are of one leaf, cut 
into fix unequal parts at the top : one of thefe feg- 
ments is ftretched out much beyond the other, {land- 
ing erecV, the margins are waved and clofed to- 
gether, wrapping up the three ftamina. The flowers 
are red, and appear in June, and the feeds ripen in 
September. 

The roots of the fecond fort are in fhape and fize like 
thofeof the Vernal Crocus, but the outer fkin is thin 
and white ; from this arifes five or fix long narrow 
leaves, which are deeply furrowed. Between thefe 
arife the flower-ftem, which is a foot and a half high, 
bending on one fide toward the top, where the flowers 
come out, ranged on one fide, ftanding creel. Thefe 
have each a fpatha or Iheath, of one leaf, divided into 
two, ending in points, which are permanent. The 
flower is of one leaf, having a long tube, but is di- 
vided into fix unequal fegments at the top, which 
jpread open, their margins being waved and turned 
inward. The three ftamina rife under the upper feg- 
ment, which is larger than the others, and below is 
fituated the trifid ftyle, crowned with purple ftigma. 
After the flower is paft, the germen becomes a three- 
cornered feed-veflel, opening in three cells, which are 
filled with triangular feeds. The flowers of this fort 
are white, appear in May, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft. 

Thefe plants are natives of Africa,, from whence their 
feeds have been obtained, and were firft raifed in the 
Dutch gardens, where one of the forts has long 
been an ornament in the curious gardens of that 
country. 

They are propagated by offsets, which the bulbous 
roots fend forth in pretty great plenty ; or by feeds, 
which are fometimes perfected in Europe. Thefe 
feeds fliould be fown foon after they arc ripe ; for if 
they are kept out of the ground till the following 
fpring, they often mifcarry, or at leaft remain a year 
in the ground before they grow. If the feeds are fown 
in pots of light earth, and plunged into an old bed of 
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tan which has loft its heat, and fnaded in the middle 
of the day in hot weather, the feeds will come up the 
following winter; therefore they muft be kept covered 
with glaiies to fcreen them from cold, otherwife the 
young plants will be deftroyed. Thefe may remain 
in the pots two years, if the plants are not too dole, 
by which time they will have ftrength enough to be 
planted each into a ieparate fmall pot filled with light 
earth. The time for tranfplanting of thefe roots is 
in July or Auguft, when their leaves are decayed. 
In fummer the pots may be placed in the open" air, 
but in winter they muft be removed, and placed under 
a hot- bed frame, for they are not very tender ; but 
where any damp arifes, it is very apt to occafion a 
mouldinefs upon their leaves. The roots flioot up in. 
autumn, and the flowers begin to appear in May ; 
the feeds ripen in Auguft, and foon after their leaves 
and ftalks decay ; when the roots may be taken up, 
and kept fix weeks or two months out of the ground, 
fo may be eafily tranfported from one country to 
another at that time. Thefe flowers are ornamental 
when they appear, and they are plants which require 
but little culture, ib deferve a place in every good 
garden. 

NTHOSPERMUM, Amber-tree, vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
// is male and female in different plants-, the male flowers 
have no petals, but a coloured empalemcnt of one leaf 
which is cut into four parts aim oft to the bottom. Out of 
the bottom arifes four Jlender ftamina, crowned with oblong 
fqttare fummits, having a deep furrow through their middle. 
The female flowers have the fame flruclure as the male* 
but have no ftamina \ inftead of which, there is an oval 
germen, fituated in the bottom, fupporting two recurved 
ftyles crowned with a Jlender Jligma. "The germen afterward 
becomes a roundifh eapfule having four cells, which contain 
feveral angular feeds. 

Dr. Linnaeus has ranged this genus in his twentieth 
clafs of plants, but it properly belongs to his twenty- 
fecond, becaufe the plants are male and female in dif- 
ferent plants ; whereas thole of his twenty-third, have 
male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers on the fame 
plant. 

nthospermum (sEthiopicttm) foliis hcvibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 455. Amber- tree with J moot h leaves. 
This plant has been long known in the curious gar- 
dens, under the title of Frutcx African us, ambram 
fpirans, or Amber- tree. 

It is preferved in molt curious gardens which have 
collections of tender plants, and is eafily propagated 
by planting cuttings during any of the fummer 
months, in a border of light earth ; which will take 
root in fix weeks time, provided they are watered and 
fhaded as the feafon may require : or if thefe cuttings 
are planted in pots, and plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed, they will take root fooner, and there will 
be a greater certainty of their growing. Afterward 
they fhould be taken up, with a ball of earth to their 
roots, and planted into pots filled with light fandy 
earth, and may be expofed to the open air until Oc- 
tober 5 at which time they fhould be removed into 
the confcrvatory, where they fliould be placed as free 
as pofllblc from being over-hung with other plants ; 
and, during the winter feafon, they muft be refrefhed 
with water, but fliould not have too much given them 
each time ♦, and Ihould have as much air admitted to 
them as the weather will permit, for if they are kept 
too clofe, they will be fubject to grow mouldy, and 
generally decay foon after; fo that if the grcen-houfe 
is damp, it will be difficult to prcferve thefe plants 
through the winter. 

The beauty of this flirub is in its fmall ever- green 
leaves, which grow as clofe as heath; which being 
bruifed between the fingers, emit a very fragrant 
odour. Thefe plants muft be frequently renewed by 
cuttings, for the old plants arc very fubjc<5t to decay, 
feldom^ontiouing above three or four years. 
It is but '"of late years there have been any of the fe- 
male plants in the gardens, for all thofe which were 
formerly in the gardens, were the male, which being 

R pro- 
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propagated by cuttings had been continued, fb that 
no feeds were ever produced in England till within a 
few years paft, when I received fome feeds from the 
Cape of Good Hope, from which I mi fed many plants 
of both fexes, and a few among them with her- 
maphrodite flowers, which have produced feeds, 
from which many plants have been railed. 
ANTH YLLIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 773. Vulneraria. 
Tourn. Barba Jovis. Tourn. Ladies Finger ■, or Kidney 

Vetch. 

The Characters are, 

// ha.h a fivelling, hairy, permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is divided at the lop into five equal pares. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind, having a long flandard re- 
flexed on both fides beyond the empalement - 9 the two wings 
are fhort ; the keel is of the fame length, and compreffed. 
Tbire arc ten ftamina, which rife together, and are crowned 
by Jingle f urn wits. In the center is fituated an oblong ger- 
nten, fupportinga fingle flyle, trowned by a blunt jligma: 
the germen afterward bet ornes a fmall roundi/h pod inclofcd 
by the empalement, having one or two feeds. 
This genus is ranged in Linnceus's ieventeenth clafs 
of plants, entitled Diadelphia Decandria, the flowers 
having ten itamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Anthyllis (Tetrapbylla) herbacea foliis quaeerno- 
pinnatis floribus lateralibus. Hon. Uplal. 221. Her- 
baceous Kidney fetch wish winged leaves, having four 
lobes, and flowers growing from the fide of the ftalks. 
Vulneraria pentaphyllos. Tourn. Inir. 

2. Anthyllis {P'ulneroria) herbacea foliis pinnatis inas- 
qualibus capitulo duplicate*. Lin. hp. Plant. 719. 
Kidney I'tt, bwith unequal winged leaves and double heads. 
Vulneraria iupina More cocci neo. Rail Syn. Ed. 3. 

P- 3-5- 

3. Anthyllis (Ruflica) herbacea foliis pinnatis incequa- 
libus foliolis caulinis linean lanceolaiis floribus capi- 
tate fimplicibus. Herbaceous Kidney Vciihwith unequal 
winged leaves, whofe lobes are narrow, fprar-fhaped, and 
Jingle heads of flowers, called Ladies lingers. Vulneraria 

ruftica. J. B. 1 1. p. 362. 

4. Anthyllis {Montana) herbacea foliis pinnatis sequa- 

libus capitulo terminali fecundo, rloribus obliquatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 719. Herbaceous Woundwort with equal 
winged leaves, terminated by the head of flowers, which 
are oblique. Aftragalus purpureus. Dalechampii 1347. 
Purple Milk Vetch. 

5. Anthyllis (Cornicina) herbacea foliis pinnatis inae- 
qualibus capitulis folitaris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 719. Her- 
baceous Wcundw ort, with unequal winged leaves, and a 
fingle head of flowers. 

6. Anthyllis {Barba Jovis) fruticofa foliis pinnatis re- 
qualibus floribus capitatis. Hort. Cliff. 371. Shrubby 
Woundivort, with leaves equally winged, and flowers col- 
letted in a head. Barba Jovis pule h re lucens. J. B. 1. 
p. 385. Jupiter's Beard, or Silver Bujh, 

7. Anthyllis (Cytifoides) fruticofa foliis ternatis inae- 
cjualibus calycibus lanatis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
720. Slrztbfjy Woundwort, with three unequal leaves, and 
a downy flower-cup growing from the fides. Cy tifus in- 
canus folio medio longiore. C. B. P. 390. 

P. Anthyllis (Erinarea) fruticofa fpinofa foliis fim- 
p U ei bu s . Lin . Sp. P 1 a n t. 7 2 o . Shrubby prick/y Wound- 
•: :rrt, with Jingle leaves. Gcnifta Spartium fpinofum 
foliis lenticular rloribus ex cxruleo purpurafcentibus. 
C. B. P. 394. 

9. Anthyllis {Ha m nmnni.c) fruticofa, foliis ternatis fub- 
pcdunculatis, calycibus nuiiis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1014. 
Shrubby Woundwort of Crete, with ternate leaves, and 
naked flowcr-cups. Barba Jovis Cretica, linarias folio, 
flore lutco parvo. Tourn. Cor. 44. 

10. Avthvllis (Heteropfylla) fruticofa, foliis pinnatis, 
floralibus ternatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1013. Shrubby 
Woundwort of Portugal, with winged leaves, but thofe 
near the flowers ternate. Barba Jovis minor Lufitanica, 
flore minimo variegato. Tourn. Inft. 651. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
Sicily. This is an annual plant, with trailing branches, 
which fpread flat on the ground ; the leaves grow by 
fours at each joint, and the flowers come out in chif- 

7 
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ters on the fides of the ftalks, having large fwelling 
empalements, out of which the extreme parts of the 
petals do but juft appear ; thefe are of a yellow co- 
lour, and are fucceeded by (hort pods inclofed in the 
empalement. It flowers in June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in September. The feeds of this fort 
fhould be fown on a bed of light earth in April, where 
the plants are to remain, and will require no other- 
care, but to thin them to the diftance of two feet, 
and keep them clean from weeds. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal, from both which countries I have received the 
feeds \ it alfo grows wild in Wales, and the ifle of 
Man. This is a biennial plant, having fingle leaves 
at bottom, which are oval and hairy ; but thofe which 
grow out of the ftalks are winged, each being com- 
ppfed of two or three pair of lobes terminated by an 
odd one : the flowers grow collected into heads at 
the top of the ftalks, thefe are of a bright fcarlet co- 
lour, fo make a pretty appearance : it flowers in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in October. When 
the plants of this fort grow on poor land, they will 
fometimes continue three years, but in gardens they 
feldom laft longer than two. 

The third fort grows naturally upon chalky grounds 
in many parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into 
gardens. Dr. Linna;us fuppofes this and the former 
iort to be the fame, but from having cultivated thefe 
for many years, I can affirm, they are different fpecies, 
never altering from feed. The leaves of this fort- are 
much narrower than thofe of the former, and have 
generally one or two pair of lobes more in each. The. 
heads of flowers in this fpecies are fingle, whereas 
the other has generally double heads add to thefe, 
the root being perennial, which makes an eflential 
difference between them. 

The fourth fort is a perennial plant with trailing 
branches, garniflied with winged leaves, which have 
an equal number of hairy lobes at the extremity of 
the branches •, the flowers are produced in heads, thefe 
are of a purple colour, and globular form. This 
fort grows naturally on mountains in the fouth of 
France and Italy, from whence I have received the 
feeds. It is propagated by feeds, which may be fown 
either in the autumn or fpring : thofe which are fown 
in the autumn, will rife the following fpring, and 
more certainly grow, than thofe which, are fown in 
the fpring, which feldom grow the fame year. When 
the plants come up, they muft be kept clean from 
weeds -, and where they are too clofe together, they 
muft be thinned. The following autumn, they fhould 
be tranfplanted to the places where they are to re- 
main, and will require no particular management af- 
terward. This fort flowers in June and July, and 
the feeds ripen in October. 

The fifth fort approaches near to the third, but the 
leaves are hoary, and the flowers are produced on the 
fide of the branches ; thefe are yellow, and collected 
into fmall heads. It is an annual, or at moft a bien- 
nial plant for when it flowers early in the fummer, 
it commonly decays loon after the feeds are ripe 
whereas thofe plants which flower later in the feafon, 
and do not perfect feeds, will abide another year. 
This may be propagated by feeds, in the fame manner 
as the former. 

The fixth fort is the Barba Jovis, or Jupiter's Beard, 
by many called Silver Bum, from the whitenefs of 
its leaves. This is a ihrub which often grows ten or 
twelve feet high, and divides into many lateral 
branches, garnilhed with winged leaves, compofed of 
an equal number of narrow lobes, which are very 
white and hairy ; the flowers are produced at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, collected into fmall heads ; 
thefe are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in 
June i fometimes they are fucceeded by fhort woolly 
pods, containing two or three kidney-fhaped feeds 5 
but unlefs the feafon proves warm, they do not ripen 
in this country. It is propagated either by feeds or 
cuttings ; if by feeds, they fhould be fown in the au- 
tumn, in pots filled with light earth, and placed under 

a frame 
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a frame in winter to protecl: them from froft. The 
following fpring the plants will rile, and when they 
are ftrong enough to remove, they mould be each 
planted in a fmall pot filled with light earth, and 
placed in the made till they have taken new root ; 
after which, they may be placed with other hardy 
exotic plants, in a meltered fituation, where they 
may remain till October, when they muft be removed 
into Ihelter. Thefe plants are always houfed in winter, 
yet I have had ibme of them live abroad three or four 
years, which were planted againft a fouth-weft af- 
pedled wall. It may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted during any of the fu miner I 
months, oblerving to water and lhade them until they | 
have taken root. When the cuttings have taken good 
root, they mould be planted in pots, and treated in 
the fame manner as the former. 

The feventh fort is a low fhrub, feldom rifing above 
two feet high, but fends out many (lender branches, 
garnilhed with hoary leaves, which are fome times 
fingle, but generally have three oval lobes, the middle 
being longer than the other two ; the flowers are 
yellow, and come out from the fide of the branches, 
three or four joined together, having woolly empale- 
ments, but theft are rarely fucceeded by feeds in 
England. It may be propagated by cuttings or feeds, 
in the fame manner as the former fort, and treated as 
hath been directed for that. This has been an old in- 
habitant in the Englilh gardens. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal, from whence I have received the feeds. This 
is a fhrub which grows nine or ten feet high, having 
the appearance of one fort of Gorfe or Whin, but it 
hath round leaves growing fingle. It will live in the I 
open air in mild winters, but hard froft will deftroy it. 
It is propagated by feeds only. 

The ninth fort grows naturallv in Crete, and alfo in 
Paleftine this was formerly in fome of the Englifh 
gardens but the fevcre winter of 17^1 deftroyed 
moit (if not all the plants) in this country, fince which I 
time I have not feen it. This Ihrub grows five or I 
fix feet high, the branches are garnilhed with oblong I 
ternate leaves; the flowers, which are yellow, are pro- 1 
duced in fmall clutters on the fide of the branches •, I 
thefe appear in July and Auguft, but are not fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in this country. 

This is propagated by cuttings, which fhould be [ 
planted the beginning of June, and if they are clofely I 
covered with a bell-glafs, and properly (haded, they I 
will put out roots by the end of Auguft, when they 1 
fhould be carefully taken up, and each planted in a 
fmall pot, filled with light earth, and placed in the I 
made until they have taken new root ; when they I 
may be placed in the open air till October, and then 
Ihould be removed into lhelter, and treated in the 
fame way as other hardy green-houfe plants. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain: 
this is a very low lhrubby plant, whole branches fpread I 
near the ground, garni fried with filvery winged leaves, 
which are acute-pointed the flowers are produced 
toward the extremity of the branches ; thefe are not I 
fucceeded by feeds in England, but the plant is pro- 
pagated by cuttings in the fame manner as the for- 
mer, and the plants require the fame treatment. 
ANTIRRHINUM [which in compofition fome- 
times indicates a likenefs, 'Avr/#«iw, of «Vti and fU, 
the noftrils, becaufe it reprefents a nofe:] Snap- 
dragon, or Calves-fnout. I 
The Characters are, I 
The empakment is of one leaf, cut into fve parts, the two 
upper figments being longer than the lower. The flower 
is ringent, having an oblong tube* divided at the top into 
two tips, which are clofid at the jaw. The upper lip is 
cut into two* and reflexed on each fide the under lip is 
divided into three obtufi parts : in the bottom is fituated 
an obtufi neRarium, which is pot prominent. There are 
four ftamina which are included in the upper Up, two being 
longer, and two fhorter, crowned by Jhort juntmits. In 
the center is placed a roundijh germen, fnpporting a Jingle 
jfyle,' crowned with an obtufi fligma. The germen after- \ 
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ward becomes a round obtufi capfule, having two cells> 
which are full of fmall angular feeds. 
This genus is ranged in Linnsus's fourteenth clafs 
of plants, entitled Didynamia Angiofperma, the 
flower having two long and two fliort ftamina, and 
many feeds included in a capfule. To this genus 
Linnaeus has joined the Linaria and Afarina; but as 
the flowers of the Linaria have fpurs to their petals, 
and the nectarium being very prominent, which are 
not fo in this genus, fo it fhould be feparated from it. 
The Species are, 

1. Antirrhinum {Minns) foliis lanccolatis obtufis al- 
ternis caule ramofifiimo diffiifo. Hort. Cliff. 324. 
Snap-dragon with obtufi fpcar-fljaped leaves growing al- 
ternate^ and a diffufed branching Jlalk. Antirrhinum ar- 
venie minus. C. 15. P. 212. 

2. Antirrhinum {Orontium) floribus fubfpicatis, caly- 
cibus digitatis corolla longioribus. Hort. Upfal. 1 76. 
Snap-dragon with fpiked flowers, and fingered empakment 
longer than the flower. Antirrhinum arvenfe maius. 
C. B. P. 212. 

3. Antirrhinum (Majus) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis 
calycibus bre villi mis racemo terminals. Vir. Cliff. 61. 
Snap-dragon with fpear Jhaped leaves having foot-ftalks, 
and very fiort flower-cups, terminated by a fpike of flowers. 
Antirrhinum majus alterum folio longiore. C. B. P. 
211. 

4. Antirrhinum (Latif oliuni) foliis lanceolatis glabris, 
calycibus hirfutis racemo longiflimo. Snap-dragon with 
ftnooth fpear-fhaped leaves, hairy flower-cups, and a very 
long fpike of flowers. Antirrhinum latifolium amplo 
paliido flore. Bocc. Muf. 2. 49. 

5. Antirrhinum {Italicum) foliis lincari-lanceolatis hir- 
futis racemo breviore. Snap-dragon with narrow, hairy, 
fpear-fhaped leaves, and a fhorter fpike of flowers. An- 
tirrhinum longifolium majus Italicum flore amplo 
niveo lactefcente. H. R. Par. 

6. Antirrhinum {Siculum) foliis linearibus floribus pe- 
tiolatis axillaribus. Snap-dragon with narrow leaves and 
flowers, with foot-ftalks proceeding from the wings of the 

leaves. Antirrhinum ficulum linaria^ folio niveo flore. 
Bocc. Muf. 

The two firft forts grow naturally on arable land in 
many parts of England, fo are feldom admitted into 
gardens thefe are both annual plants, which come 
up from fcattered feeds. They flower in June and 
July, and their feeds are ripe in September. 
The third fort is not a native of England, but having 
been firft brought into gardens, the feeds have fcat- 
tered about in fo great plenty, that it is become very 
common upon walls and old buildings in many parts 
of England. Of this fort there are feveral varieties, 
which differ in the colour of their flowers, fome having 
red flowers with white mouths, fome with yellow 
mouths, others have white flowers, with yellow and 
white mouths. There is alfo one with ftriped leaves. 
The laft is propagated by flips and cuttings, which 
readily take root any time in the fpring or fummcr. 
The different colours of the flowers are variable from 
feeds. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Archipelago, from whence I received the feeds. The 
leaves of this are much broader, the flowers greatly 
larger, and the Jpikcs longer, than in any of the other 
forts. The colours of the flowers are as changeable 
in this fort as the former, when railed from feeds ; 
but as this is the moft fpecious kind, fo it better dc- 
ferves propagating than the common, cfpecially as it 
is equally hardy. 

The fifth fort has long narrow leaves, which are hairy; 
the flowers are large, and the fpike is fhorter than 
the former; there are fome varieties in the colour of 
the flowers of this fort, but it is equally hardy with 
the common fort. 

The fixth fort is an annual plant, which feldom grows 
more than a foot high ; the leaves of this are very 
narrow and fmpoth ; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves fingle, ftanding on long foot- 
ftalks ; thefe are very white, with a dark bottom. If 
the feeds of this fort are permitted to fcatter, the 
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plants will come up, and require no other care but to 
thin them and keep them clean from weeds. 
The third, fourth, and fifth forts are raifed from 
feeds, which Ihould be fown in a dry foil, which is 
not too rich, either in April or May v and in July 
the plants may be planted out into large borders, 
where they will flower the fpring following or they 
may be ibwn early in the fpring, for flowering the 
fame autumn, but then they are not ib likely to en- 
dure the winter and if the autumn prove bad, they 
will not perfect their feeds. 

Thefe plants grow extremely well upon old walls or 
buildings, in which places they will endure for fcveral 
years whereas thole planted in gardens feldom laft 
longer than two years, unlefs they are planted in a 
very poor foil, and the flowers often cropped, and not 
fu tie red to feed but any of thefe forts may be con- 
tinued, by planting cuttings in any of the fummer 
months, which will eafily take root. 
All the forts of Sriap-dragons are pretty ornaments 
in a garden, and requiring very little culture, are 
rendered more acceptable. They are all hardy plants, 
and will refitt: the cold of our winters extremely well, 
especially if they are planted on a dry, gravelly, or 
fandy foil for when they are planted in a rich moift 
foil, they will groW very luxuriant for a time, but 
are very fubject. to rot in autumn or winter; and are 
much more fulceptible of cold, than when they are 
in a dry, hungry, rocky foil ; fo that thefe plants 
may be placed amongft Hones, or they will grow in 
the joints of old walls, where they may be placed fo 
as to render fome abject part of a garden very agree- 
able, for they will continue in flower feveral months; 
and if the feeds are permitted to Ihed, there will be 
a continual fupply of young plants, without any 
trouble. 

Wherever thefe plants are defigned to grow on .walls, 
or on a rocky barren foil, the feeds Ihould be fown 
the beginning of March, where they are defigned to 
remain-, (for if the plants are firft. raifed in a better 
foil, and afterward tranfpl anted into thole places, they 
feldom fucceed well.) When the plants are come up, 
they will require no other culture but to keep them 
clear from weeds; and where they come up too thick, 
to pull fome of them out, fo as to give them room 
to grow. In July thefe forts will begin to flower, and 
will continue flowering till the froit prevents them. 
Thofe plants which grow on walls, will have ftrong 
woody Items, which will continue two or three years 
or more, and are rarely hurt by froft. 
AP ARINE [this plant is fo called, becaufe it is 
very rough it is called Philanthropon, of (pitiu, to 
love, and £>Qcutt@>, man becaufe if a perfon walks 
in uncultivated places, the plant not only applies itfelf 
to his garments, but it holds them, as if it had a 
mind to bind man with an amicable band :] Goofe- 
grafs or Clivers. 

The common fort grows wild almoft every where, 
the feeds flicking to the cloaths of people that pals 
by where they grow : it is fometimes ufed in medicine, 
but it is too common a weed to be admitted into a 
garden . 

There are fome other forts of this plant which arc 
kept in botanic gardens for the fake of variety, which 
I ihail beg leave to enumerate here. 

1. A par iNi- femine laivi. Tourn. Goofe-grafs with a 
fntootb feed. This is under Gallium in Linnaius. 

2. A par. ink femine coriandri faccharati. Park. Theat. 
Gccfe-grafs with fweet feeds like Coriander. 

3. Aparinte pumilafupina, flore cxruleo. Tourn. Low 
trailing Goofe-grafs, with a blue flower. The two laft 
are included in Linnasus's genus of Vailantia. ' 

All thefe plan.*/ if they are permitted to fcatter their 
feeds, will maintain themfelves in a garden without 
any other culture, than that of preventing other weeds 
from over-growing them, thefe being all very low 
plants. 

brt grows wild in Cambridgcfhire, as doth 

the third about Liphoeck in Hampfliire, where I have 
gathered it. 
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APETALOUS plants, [of * privative, and srW 
Ao j/, a flower-leaf, Gr.] are fuch as have no petals or 
flower-leaves. 

A P H A C A. See Lathvrus. 

A P I G E S [of Apex, Lat. a top or point] thefe are 
called fummits by Vaillant, and are thofe little knobs 
that grow on the top of the itamina in the middle of 
the flower : which are generally fuppofed to be a kind 
of male fperrrij which when ripe, diffufes itfelf to 
every part of the flower, and fecundates the ovarium 
and renders it fruitful. 

APIOS. See Glycine. 

APIUM [Apium is fo called, as fome fay, of Apes, 
bees, becaufe bees are faid to be delighted very much 
with it,] Parfley. 

The Characters are, 
7/ is a -plant with an umbelliferous flower *, tbe rays of the 
great umbel are few, but thofe of the J mailer are many-* 
the iuvolucrum is in fome f pedes of one leaf and in others 
of many ; the petals of the greater umbel are uniform ; 
thefe are rounds equals and /urn inward. Each flozver has 
five ftamina, crowned by roundijh fummits. Under the 
flower is fituated tbe germen, fupporting two reflexed ftyles, 
crowned by blunt Jligma •, the gennen afterward becomes 
an oval channelled fruit * dividing into two parts, having 
two oval feeds channelled on one fide* and plain on the 
other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Lannrcus's fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ltamina and two ftyles. 
JThe Species are, 

1 . Apium {Petrofelinum) foliolis caulinis linearibus in- 
. volucellis minutis. Ho rt. Cliff. 10S. P arjlcy with very 

narrow leaves on the fiower-Jlalks. Apium hortenfe vel 
petrofelinum vulgo. C. B. P. Common Par/ley. 

2. Apium (Crijpum) foliis radicalibus amplioribuscrifpis 
caulinis ovato-multilidis. Par/ley with the lower /eaves 
vety broad and curled, the upper oval, and cut mto many 
fegments. Apium vel petrofelinum crilpum. C. B. K 

153. Curled Parfley. 

3. Apium {Latifolium) foliis radicalibus trifidis, ferratis, 
petiolis longiflimis. Parfley with under leaves divided 
into three parts, which are fawed, and have very long 
foot-ftalks. Apium hortenfe latifolium maxima crai- 
iiflima fuavi & cduli radice. Boerh. Ind. alt. *The 
large rooted Parfley. 

4. Apium {Graveolcns) foliolis caulinis cuneiformibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 107. Parfley with the lower leaves fafhioned 
like a wedge. Apium palufire five apium oflicinarum. 
C. B. P. 1 54.. Smallagc. 

5. Apium {Dulce) foliis ercctis, petiolis longiflimis fo- 
liolis quinque lobatis ferratis. Par/ley with upright 
leaves, having vciy long foot-ftalks, and the f mailer leaves 
compofed of Jive fawed lobes. Apium dulce cetcri Ita- 
lorum. Inft. R. H. 305. Uprigbt Cehy. 

6. Apium {Rapaceum) foliis patulis, petiolis brevibus, 
foliolis quinis ferratis, radice rotundo. Parfley with 
fpreading leaves, having fhort f wt-ftalks, the J mailer leaves 
having five lobes, and a round root. Apium dulce de- 
gener, radice rapacea. JufT. Celeriack, cr Turncp-rooted 
Celery. 

y. Apium {'Lufitanicuni) foliis radicalibus tribolatis, cau- 
linis quinque -lobatis crcnatis. Parfley with' under leaves 
having tbree lobes, and thofe on tbe ftalks five, which arc 
indented. Apium Lufitanicum maximum, folio trilo- 
bato flore lutcolo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
The firft fort is the common Parfley, which is ge- 
nerally cultivated for culinary ufe ; and is what the 
College of Phyficians have directed to be ufed in me- 
dicine, under die title of Petrofelinum for when 
Apium is prefcribed, the Smallage is always in- 
tended. 

"The fecond fort has generally been fuppofed to 
be only a variety of the firft, but from many years 
trial I have always found, that if the feeds are carefully 
faved from plants of the curled-leaved Parfley, it 
will conftantly produce die fame; but there are 
few perfons who will be at the trouble to fave the 
feeds fo carefully, as not to have fome of the common 
fort mixed with it j for when feeds are bought at the 
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mops, there is generally a mixture of both : there- 
fore the only method to have it good, is to feparate 
. all thofe plants which have plain leaves from the 
curled, as foon as they are diftinguifhable, leaving 
only fuch as are of the right kind ; if this is duly ob- 
ierved, the feeds will conftantly produce the fame. 
The third fort is chiefly cultivated for their roots, 
which are now pretty commonly fold in the London 
markets ; the leaves of this fort have much longer 
foot-ftalks, and their fubdivilions are not fo nume- 
rous as in the common Parfley ; the lobes of the 
leaves are much larger, and of a darker green, fo 
that it is eafily diftinguiihed from the common fort by 
its leaves, but the roots are fix times as large as the 
common Parfley can be brought to with the utmoft 
culture. I have Ibwn the feeds of both forts for fe- 
veral years on the fbme fpot of ground, and have 
thinned the plants when young, to an equal diftance, 
and given the fame culture to both 5 but when their 
roots were taken up, thofe of the common fort were 
not larger than a man's little finger, but the other 
were as large as full gro wn Carrots, which were very 
tender and fweet, wherea* the other were ftringy and 
ftrong ' 9 and this difference conftantly holds, fo it may 
be allowed to be fpecifically different. This fort was 
many years cultivated in Holland, before the Eng- 
lilh gardeners could be prevailed on to fow it. I 
brought the feeds of it from thence in 1 72 7, and would 
then have perfuaded fome of the kitchen-gardeners to 
make trial of it, but they refufed to accept of it, fo 
that I cultivated it feveral years before it was known 
in the markets. 

The fourth fort is commonly known by the title of 
Smallage. This is what the phyficians intend when 
they prefcribe Apium. Dr. Linnaeus has joined to 
this the Celery, fuppofing them to be the fame, and 
the only difference to arife from culture, but herein j 
he is gready miftaken ; for I have cultivated the 
Smallage in gardens forty years, to try if by art it 
could poffibly be brought to the fame goodnefs as 
Celery, but have not been able to alter it from its 
original 5 ail that can be done by culture, is to bring 
it to a larger fize than it naturally grows wild, and by 
earthing it, to give it a whiteneftj but it will not 
grow tall as Celery, nor will it rife with a ftrait ftem, 
but fends out many fuckers near the root, and when 
it is blanched, retains its'ftrong rank tafte, which no 
culture can alter, therefore I make no doubt of its 
being a diftincl: (pedes. - 

The fifth fort is the Celery before-mentioned, and 
the fixth fort was fuppofed to be a degenerate fpecies 
from it, but I cannot agree to this opinion ; for from 
many years trial I have never found it vary. The 
leaves of this lort are lhort, when compared with 
thofe of the other, and fpread open horizontally \ 
the roots grow as large as the common Turneps. 
The difference which I have obferved to arife from 
the culture, has been only in the fize of the roots 
thofe on rich ground, which were properly cultivated 
were much larger than thofe on poorer land, but the 
leaves and outward appearance of the plants were 
never altered, fo that I make no doubt of its being a 
different fpecies. 

The feeds of the feventh fort I received from the 
royal garden at Paris, many years fince, where it had 
been long preferved, and maintained its difference ; 
and from more than twenty years cultivating it in 
the garden at Chelfea, I have found the fame, fo that 
I cannot doubt of its being different from all the other 
fpecies. 

The broad-leaved Garden Parfley, mentioned by Car- 
per Bauhin, and the round-leaved Portugal Parfley, 
mentioned by .Tournefort, I believe are only varieties 
of the common Parfley ; for if they are diftinct fpe- 
cies, all the feeds which I have received from diffe- 
rent parts of Europe, under thofe titles, have been 
wrong ; for the plants which have rifen from thofe 
feeds, have always proved to be the common fort. 
As Tournefort, and many other botanifts, have enu- 
merated all the varieties of plants which were found 
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in the gardens, and did not diftinguiih which of them 
were fpecifically different ; fo Dr. Linnaeus has gone 
into the other extreme, and fuppofed many plants, 
which are permanently different, to be only acciden- 
tal varieties, arifing from ^culture. But as he is now 
cultivating as many plants as the inclemency of the 
climate where he is fituated, will permit, there is no 
doubt of his reforming, his error, in this particu- 
lar, when he finds what plants retain their fpecific 
difference. 

The common Parfley muft be Ibwn early in the fpring, 
for the feeds remain a long time in the earth, the 
plants feldom appearing in lefs than fix weeks after 
the feeds are fown. This fort is generally fown in 
drills by the edges of borders in the kitchen-gardens 
near London, becaufe it is much eafier to keep it clear 
from weeds, than if the feeds are fown promifcuoufly 
on a border, and the Parfley is much fooner cut for 
ufe : but when the roots are defired for medicinal ufe, 
then the feeds muft be Ibwn thin ; and when the 
plants are come up, they fhould be hoed out fingle, 
as is practifed for Carrots, Onions, &c» obferving al- 
•fo to cut up the weeds : if this be obferved, the roots 
will become fit for ufe by July or Auguft, and con- 
tinue fo till lpring. 

There are fome perfons who are afraid to ufe Parfley 
in their kitchens, left they Ihould fuffer by having the 
letter Hemlock mixed with it, whole leaves are fo 
like Parfley, that perfons who are not (killed in bo- 
tany, may be eafily deceived y which being a noxious 
lant, feveral perfons have been injured by eating it : 
ut to prevent this, I have for many years cultivated 
the fort with curled leaves, which is fo unlike the 
Hemlock, that no perfon, however ignorant, can 
miftake one for the other, and have conftantly advifed 
thofe of my acquaintance to do the fame ; for the 
curled fort is equally good as the common Parfley, 
and I have conftantly found the feeds, faved from the 
curled fort, to produce the fame* 
The common Parfley is, by fome fkilful perfons, 
cultivated in fields for the ufe of iheep, it oeing a 
fovereign remedy to preferve them from the rot, pro- 
vided they are fed twice a week for two or three hours 
each time with this herb *, but hares and rabbets are 
fo fond of it, that they will come from a great diftance 
to feed upon it ; and in countries where thefe ani- 
mals abound, they will deftroy it, if it is not very fe- 
curely fenced againft them ; fo that whoever has a 
mind to have plenty of hares in their fields, by cul- 
tivating Parfley, will draw all the hares of the coun- 
try to them, and this will preferve them found. 
The beft time for fbwing it in the fields is about the 
middle or latter end of February ; the ground fhould 
be made fine, and the feeds fown pretty thick, in 
drills drawn at about a foot afunder, that the ground 
may be kept hoed between the drills, to deftroy the 
weeds, which, if permitted to grow, will foon over- 
run the Parfley. One bufliel of feed will fow an acre 
of land. 

The great Garden Parfley is now more known to us 
in England than it was fome years paft. In Holland 
it has been long common in all their markets : they 
bring thefe roots in bunches, as we do young Carrots 
to market in fummer ; and the roots are much of the 
fame fize: it is called Petrofeline Wortle by the Dutch, 
who are very fond of it for water fouche. 
It may be cultivated by fowing the feeds in good 
ground early in the fpring ; and in April * when the 
plants are up, cut them out with a hoe (as is, p radii fed 
for young Carrots) to about five or fix inches fquare, 
and keep them conftantly clean from weeds % and in 
July the roots will be fit to draw for ufe, and may 

' be boiled and eaten as young Carrots *, and are very 
palatable and wholfome, efpecially for thofe who are 

, troubled with the gravel. 
But if thefe plants are cut out, to allow them more 
room, if the foil is good, the roots will grow to the 
fize of a middling Parfnep, by September. 
Smallage is a common weed by the fide of ditches 
and brooks of water, in many parts of England; fo 
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fo that it is feldom cultivated in gardens *, but if any 
peribn is willing to propagate it, the feeds Ihould be 
fown foon after they are ripe, on a moift fpot of 
ground and when the plants come up, they may be 
either tranfplanted in a moift foil, or hoed out, and 
left fix or eight inches afunder, where they may re- 
main for good. The feed of this plant is one of the 
lefier warm feeds ; both the herb and feeds are . ufed 
in medicine; 

The feeds of the two forts of Celery Ihould be fown 
at two or three different times, the better to continue 
it for ufe through the whole feafon, without running 
up to feed. The firft fowing Ihould be in the begin- 
ning of March, upon a gentle hot-bed ; the fecond 
may be a fortnight or three weeks after, which ought 
to be in an open fpot of light earth, where it may 
enjoy the benefit of the fun v the third time of fowing 
ihould be the end of April, or beginning of May, 
which ought to be in a moift foil and if expofed to 
the morning fun only, it will be fo much the better, 
but it Ihould not be under the drip of trees. 
The feeds which are fown in the hot-bed will come 
up in about three weeks or a month after fowing, 
when the plants fhould be carefully cleared from 
weeds ; and if the fcafon prove dry, they muft be fre- 
quently watered; and in about a month or five weeks 
after it is up, the plants will be fit to tranfplant : 
you muft therefore prepare fome beds of moift rich 
earth, in a warm fituation, in which you fhould 
prick thefe young plants, at about three inches 
fquare, that they may grow ftrong and if the feafon 
fhould prove cold, the beds muft be covered with 
mats, to fcreen the plants from morning frofts, which 
would retard their growth : you muft alfo obferve, in 
drawing thefe plants out ot the feed-beds, to thin 
them where they grow too thick, leaving the fmall 
plants to get more ftrength before they are tranfplant- 
cd j by which means one and the fame feed-bed will 
afford three different plantings, which will accord- 
ingly fucceed each other for ufe. 
You muft obferve, if the feafon proves dry, to keep 
it diligently watered after it is tranfplanted, as alfo to 
clear the feed-beds from weeds and after every draw- 
ing, keep them duly watered, to encourage the fmall 
plants left therein. 

The middle of May fome of the plants of the firft 
fowing will be fit to tranfplant for blanching, which 
ihould be planted in a moift, rich, light foil, upon 
which the firft planted Celery will often grow to be 
twenty inches long in the clean blanched parts, which 
upon a poor or dry foil feldom rites to be ten inches. 
The manner of rranfplanting it is as follows : after 
having cleared the ground of weeds, you muft dig a 
trench by a line about ten inches wide, and fix or 
feven inches deep, loofening the earth in the bottom, 
and laying it level the earth that comes out of the 
trench ihould be equally laid on each fide the trench, 
to be ready to draw in again to earth the Celery as 
it advances in height. Thefe trenches fhould be made 
at three feet diftance from each other ; then plant the 
plants in the middle of the trench, at about four or 
five inches diftance, in one ftrait row, having before 
trimmed the plants, and cut off the tops of the long 
leaves •, when they are planted you muft obferve to 
clofe the earth well to their roots, and to water them 
plentifully until they have taken frefh root; after which 
time it will be needlefs, except in dry foils, or very dry 
feafons : as thefe plants advance in height, you muft 
obferve to draw the earth on each fide clofe to them, 
being careful not to bury their hearts, nor ever to do 
it but in dry weather, otherwife the plants will rot. 
When the plants have advanced a confiderable 
height above the trenches, and all the earth, which 
was laid on the fides thereof, hath been employed in 
earthing them up ; you muft then make ufe of a fpade 
to dig up the earth between the trenches, which muft 
alfo be made ufe of for the fame purpoie, continuing 
from time to time to earth it up, until it is fit for ufe. 
The firft of your planting out will, perhaps, be fit 
for iife by the beginning of July, and will be fucceed- 
cd by the after .plantations ; and if the latter fowings ' 
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are rightly -managed* there will be a fucceffion of Ce- 
lery lor ufe till April ; but you fhould obferve to 
plant the laft crop in a drier foil, to prevent its be- 
ing rotted with too much wet in winter ; and alfo if 
the weather fhould prove extreme fharp, you will 
do well to cover your ridges 0/ Celery with fome 
Peafe-haulm, or fome fuch light covering, which will 
admit the air to the plants for if they are covered 
too clofe, they will be very fubject to rot ; by this 
means you -may preferve your Celery in feafon along 
time, but you muft remember to take oft' the cover- 
ing whenever the weather will permit, otherwife it 
will be apt to caufe the Celery to rot. By this me- 
thod of covering the Celery, the froft will be kept 
-out of the ground fo it may be always taken up for 
ufe when it is wanted, which, if neglected, it cannot 
be taken up in hard froft. The Celery, when fully 
blanched, will not continue good above three weeks 
or a month before it will rot or pipe : therefore, in 
order to continue it good, you fhould have at lean: 
fix or feven different feafons of planting •, fo that if it 
be only intended to fupply a family, there need not 
be much planted at each time, but this muft be pro- 
portioned according to the quantity required. 
The other fort of Celery, which is commonly called 
Celeriac, is to be managed in the fame manner as is di- 
rected for the Italian Celery, excepting that this 
fhould be planted upon the level ground, or in very 
fh allow drills, for this plant feldom grows above eight 
or ten inches high, fo requires but little earthing up ; 
the great excellency of this being in the fize ot the 
root, which is often as large as ordinary Turneps. It 
fhould be fown about the middle of March, upon a 
rich border of earth, and, in dry weather, conftantly 
watered, otherwife the feeds will not grow : when the 
. plants are large enough to tranfplant out, they fhould 
be placed eighteen inches afunder, row from row, and 
the plants fix or eight inches diftant in the rows ; the 
ground muft be carefully kept clean from weeds, but 
this fort will require but one earthing up, which fhould 
not be performed until the roots are nearly grown : 
both thefe forts of Celery delight in a rich, light, 
moift foil, Where they will grow to a much larger 
fize, and will be fweeter and tenderer than on a poor 
or dry ground. 

The belt method to fave this feed, is to make choice 
of fome long good roots of the upright Celery, which 
have not been too much blanched, and plant them 
out at about a foot afunder in a moift foil, early in 
the fpring ; and when they run up to feed, keep them 
fupported with ftakes, to prevent their being broken 
down by the winds : and in July, when the feed be- 
gins to be formed, if the fcafon fhould prove very 
dry, it will be proper to give fome water to the plants, 
which will greatly help their producing good feeds. In 
Auguft thefe feeds will be ripe, at which time it 
fhould be cut up, in a dry time, and fpread upon 
cloths in the fun to dry ; then beat out the feeds, and 
preferve them dry in bags for ufe. 
APIUM ANISUM DICTUM. See Pimpi- 

NELLA. 

APIUM MACEDONICUM. See Bubon. 

APIUM PYRENAICUM. See Crithmum. 

APOCYNUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 91. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 269. ['Attoxvw, of.etvo and xwh a dog, bc- 
caufe the antients believed this plant would kill dogs.] 
Dogfbane. 

The Characters are, 
Tbe flower bath a permanent empalment of one leaf, cut 
into five acute fegments at the top 5 it bath but one petal \ 
wbicb is of tbe open beU-fbape^ cut into five parts at the 
brim* wbicb turn bachvard ; in tbe bottom of tbe flower 
are jituatedfhe ncftariums, wbicb are oval, and furround 
tbe germen : there are five flamtna, fcarce viftble* wbicb 
are crowned by oblong ereft Jiemmits, wbicb are bifid ; 
in tbe center are two oval germen, fupporting fmall ftyles, 
crowned with globular ftigma, larger than tbe germen. 
Tbe germen afterward become two long pointed capfuks, 
opening in two valves* having one cell, wbicb is filled with 
compreffed feeds, fyingover each other like tiles on a bonfe* 
each being crowned with down. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the -fecond fecliori 
of Linnasus s fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Apocvnum {Androfemi folium) caule rectiufculo her- 
baceo foliis ovatis utrinque glabris cymis terminali- 
bus- Lin. Sp. Plant. 213. Dog/bane with an ere Si her- 
baceous ftalk* oval leaves* Jmootb on both fides* and ter- 
minated by a head of flowers. Apocynum Canadcnfe 
foliis androfemi majoris. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 609. 

2. Apocynum (Cannabinum) caule rectiufculo herbaceo 
foliis oblongis panniculis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
213. Dogjbane with an erehJ herbaceous ftalk* oblong 
leaves, and ftalks terminated by flowers. Apocynum 
Canadenfe maximum flore minimo herbaceo. Pluk. 
Aim. 35. 

3. Apocvnum {Venetwn) caule rectiufculo herbaceo fo- 
liis ovato-lanceolatis. Prod. Leyd. 41 1. Dog/bane with 

an upright herbaceous ftalk* and oval Jpear-Jhaped leaves. 
Apocynum maritimum venetum falicis folio flore pur- 
purea. Tourn. Inft. 92. 

4. Apocynum {Speciofijftmum) foliis ovatis petiolatis, fu- 
perne glabris, fioribus amplis pediculis longis hirfu- 
tis caule finticofo. Dogjbane with oval leaves* Which 
are fmooth on their upper fide* large flowers with long 
hairy foot -ftalks* qnd a Jhrubby ftalk. Apocynum e rec- 
tum fruticofum, flore luteo maximo & fpeciofiflimo. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 89. 

5. Apocynum (Scandens) foliis oblon go-cord atis rigidis 
floribus lateralibus, caule fruticofo volubili. Dog/bane 
with ftiff* oblong* heart-Jhaped leaves* flowers growing 
cn the fides of the ftalk* and a Jhrubby twining ftalk. 
Apocynum fcandens foliis citrii filiquis* maculatis. 
Plum. Cat. 2. 

6. Apocynum (Frutefcens) caule erecto frutefcente foliis 
lanceolato-ovalibus corollis acutis fauce villofis. Flor. 
Zeyl. 114. Dog/bane with an upright Jhrubby ftalk* oval 
Jpear-Jhaped leaves* acute petals* and baity jaws. Apo- 
cynum caule ereclo arboreo foliis ovatis acutis. Prod. 
Leyd. 412. 

7. Apocynum (Reticulatum) caule volubili perenne fo- 
liis ovatis venofis. Prod. Leyd. 412. Dog/bane with 
a perennidl twining ftalk* and oval veined leaves. 

8. ArdcvNuM {Obliquum) caule volubili foliis ovatis ri- 

fidis obliquis cymis lateralibus tubo floris longiffirno. 
)ogfbanc with oval ftiff leaves which are oblique* a twin- 
ing ftalk* and flowers growing from ■ the fide of the 
branches. Apocynum fcandens majus folio fubrot un- 
do. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 89. 

9. Apocynum (Nervofum) caule fruticofo fcandente fo- 
liis ovatis nervofis cymis lateralibus flore luteo magno 
tubo longiffimo. Dogjbane with a clbnbing Jhrubby ftalk* 
oval-veined leaves* and large- flowers growing in bunches 
from the fides of the ftalks* having very long tubes. 

10. Apocynum (Cordatum) foliis oblongp-cordatis, mu- 
crofiatis feflilibus floribus lateralibus, caule fcandente. 
Dogjbane with oblong heart-Jhaped leaves* which end in 
a point* flowers growing at the wings of the leaves* and 
a climbing ftalk. Apocynum fcandens foliis- oblongis 
acuminatis floribus amplis patultis & luteis. Houft. 
MSS, Fig. PI. num. 8. pi. 44. f. s. 

11. Apocynum {Villofum) foliis cordat is glabris floribus 
villofis lateralibus petiolis Iofigioribus caule fcandente. 
Dogjbane with fmOotb heart-Jhaped leaves* hairy flowers 
growing from the fide of the branches* and a climbing 
ftalk. Apocynum fcandens amplo flore villofo' luteo 
filiquis tumidis angufofis. Houft. MSS. Fig. PL tab. 
44. fig. 2. 

The fifft fort grows naturally in North America. 
This hath a perennial root j the ftalks rife about three 
feet high, grow upright, and are garnilhed with fmooth 
oval leaves, growing oppofite. Thefe, as alfo the ftalks, 
abound with a milky juice, which flows out when they 
are broken the flowers are white, and collected in a 
kind of umbel, growing at the top. of the ftalks. The 
nedtarii in the bottom, have a purplifti caft ; thefe 
flowers are feldom fucceedcd by pods which ripen 
in England, but the plant is propagated by parting 
the roots. It is hardy, lo will thrive in the full ground, 
but the foil mould be light or dry, otherwife the roots 
arc- apt to rot in winter. The beft time to part the 
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roots is in March, before diey begin to put out new 
ftalks. 

The fecond fort is a native of the fame countries as 

K 

the firft 5 the roots of this fort creep far in the ground; 
fo that when it is planted in a garden, it is apt to 
ipread fo much as to be troubleibme. The ftalks of 
this fort are brown, and grow about two feet high, 
garnifhed with oblong fmooth leaves, fet on by 
pairs, and abound with a milky juice as the for- 
mer. Towards the upper part of the ftalk, the flow- 
ers come out from the wings of the leaves, collected 
in fmali bunches, which are of an herbaceous white 
colour, and fmall, fo make no' great appearance, 
therefore arc feldom admitted into gardens, except 
for the fake of variety. This is very hardy, and pro- 
pagates too faft by its creeping roots. Both thefe 
forts flower in July, and in autumn their ftalks decay 
to the root. 

■ 

The third fort grows upon a fmall ifland in the tea, 
near Venice, but is fuppofed to have been originally 
brought from fome other country i • There are two 
varieties of this, one with a purple, and the other 
with a white flower. The roots of this creep pretty 
much, by which it is propagated, for it fcarce ever 
produces any feeds either in the gardens where it is 
cultivated, or at Venice, where it grows without care, 
as I have been informed by a very curious hptanift, 
who refided many years at Venice, arid conftantly 
went to the fpot feveral times in the feafon, to pro- 
cure the feeds, if there had been any produced ; but 
he allured 1 me Ke never could firid any pods formed 
on the plants. The ftalks of this rife about two feet 
high, and are garnifhed with oval fmooth leaves 
placed oppofite * the flowers grow at the top of the 
ftalks in fmall umbels, fnaped Tike thofe of the forrner 
forts, but are much larger* fo that the fort with pur- 
ple flowers makes a pretty appearance* It flowers in 
July and Auguft. This fort will live iri the open air, 
provided it is planted in a warm fituatidh and a dry 
foil ; for although the foil in which it grows wild near 
Venice, is moift, yet in this country the roots will 
rot in winter, when they are iri a wet ground. The 
beft time to remove and plant the roots is in faring* 
juft before they begin to pufh out new ftalks. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, in the 
Savannas, from whence it had the title of Savanna 
Flower, by which it is chiefly known iri that ifland*. 
This fort rifes three or four feet high, having wobdy 
ftalks, which fend out a few lateral branches, gar- 
niflied with oval fmooth leaves, placed by pairs op- 
pofite, of a fhining green colour on their upper fides, 
but pale and veined underneath ; the flowers are pro- 
duced from the fides of the branches, upon long foot- 
ftalks ; there are commonly four or five buds at the 
end of each, but there is feldom more than one of 
them which comes to flower, the others withering 
foon. The flower is very large, having a long time, 
which fpreads open wide at the top, of a bright fel- 
low, fo make a fine appearance, eipecially in the 
places where the plants grow naturally, being rrioft 
part of the year in flower. This plant is too tender 
to thrive in England without the afliftaftcc of a ftove. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muft be procured 
from Jamaica, for the plants do not perfect them in 
England, nor are many of the feeds which are brought 
from thence good, either from their being uriflcilfully 
gathered before they are ripe, ot being put up moift, 
for few of them have fucceeded. When the feeds are 
obtained, they flibuld be fown in pots filled with light 
fandy earth, and plunged into r a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. If the feeds are good, the plants will appear 
in a month or five weeks after, when they ftiould be 
treated in the fame manner as other tender plants from 
the fame country, with this dirrerence only, to be 
fparing m watering them, for thefe plants which a- 
bound with a milky juice, require very, little wet. 
They muft be conftantly kept in the tan-bed in 
the ftove, and as they advance in height, they will 
require larger pots, but there muft be great care nor 
to-over-pot them ; for unlefs their roots are confined, 
the plants will not thrive. The fecond year the 

2 plants 
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plants will flower, if they have been flulfully ma- 
naged, when they will make a fine appearance in die 
ftove ; the ufual time of their flowering in England, 
is in July and Auguft, but the plants retain their 
leaves* through the year, which, being of a beautiful 
green, look very well at all feafons. 
The fifth fort was difcovered by father Plutnier, in 
ibme of the French iflands in America, who made a 
drawing of the plant. It was afterwards found by the 
late Mr. Robert Millar, furgeon, growing plentifully 
near Carthagena,' in New Spain, from whence he fent 
the feeds, * which fucceeded in feveral gardens. This 
plant hath twining (talks, by which it mounts to the 
tops of very tall trees, garniftied with ftiff, oblong, 
heart-fiiaped leaves, which are fmooth, and of a min- 
ing green colour, being of the fame thicknefs with 
thofe of the Citron-tree. The flowers are produced 
in fmall clutters from the fides of the branches, and 
are of an herbaceous colour, fo do not make any great 
appearance. Thefe appear in Auguft and, September, 
but are not fucceeded by pods in this country. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in India, Ceylon, and 
upon the coafts of Guinea, from whence I have re- 
ceived the feeds. This plant rifes with a woody ftem 
to the height of five or fix feet, dividing into feveral 
branches, garniihed with oblong, pointed, fmooth 
leaves, of a mining green above, but pale underneath, 
placed by pairs oppofite. From the wings of the 
leaves the flowers are produced in loofe bunches. 
Thefe are fmall, tubulous, and of a purple colour, 
but are never fucceeded by pods in this country. It 
is a very tender plant, fo muft be conftantly kept in 
a hot-houfe, and plunged in the tan-bed, otherwife 
it will not thrive in England * it may be propagated 
by cuttings during the fummer months, but they 
mould be laid to dry in the ftove, three or four days 
before they are planted ; for as the plants abound 
with a milky juice, fo unlefs the ends of the cuttings 
where the wounds arc made, are well dried and healed 
over before they are put into the ground, they are 
very fubjeft to rot. This plant muft be lparingly 
watered, efpecially in winter, and mould be planted 
in light fandy earth. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in India I received 
feeds of this from Dr. Van Royen, profeflbr of bo- 
tany at Leyden. This plant hath a twining ftalk, by 
which it rifes to a confiderable height, garniihed with 
oblong leaves, which are much veined, and abound 
with a milky juice, which flows out whenever they 
are broken. This plant hath not yet produced flow- 
ers in England. It is tender, fo requires to be con- 
ftantly preferved in the ftove, otherwife it will not 
thrive in this country. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were fent me by the late Dr. William 
Houfton. It hath a climbing ftalk, which fattens to 
the neighbouring trees, and rifes ten or twelve feet 
high. The leaves are oval, ftifF, and oblique to the 
foot- ftalk ; the flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, of a purplifh colour, and have very 
long tubes, but fpread open wide at the top. This 
doth not produce feeds in England, nor have I been 
able to propagate it, either by layers or cuttings. It 
is tender, lo muft conftantly remain in the ftove, and 
mould have little water. 

The ninth fort hath a climbing woody ftalk, and rifes 
to a confiderable height, by the fupport of neigh- 
bouring trees. The leaves grow by pairs oppofite ; 
they are oval, ending in a (harp point, and have many 
tranfverfe nerves from the midrib. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the- leaves, each Handing upon 
a (eparate long foot-ftalk * they are large, of a bright 
yellow colour, with very long tubes, spreading open 
wide at the top -* thefe are fucceeded by long com- 
prefled pods, which have borders on one fide filled 

with long channelled feeds, which are crowned with 
long plumes of foft down. This fort grows naturally 
at Carthage na, in New Spain, from whence I received 
the feeds. It is tender, fo will not thrive in England, 
unlefs it is conftantly preferved in the ftove. This is 
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propagated by feeds, which muft be procured from 
the country where it grows naturally, for the feeds 
do not. ripen in this country. "When the feeds are 
procured, they muft be fown in pots, and plunged 
into a hot-becl •, and when the plants come up, they 
ihould be treated in the fame manner as hath been be- 
fore directed for the fourth fort. It flowers in Au- 
guft and September in England, but in its natural 
country it flowers great part of the year. 
The tenth and eleventh forts were difcovered at La 
Vera Cruz, in New Spain, by the late Dr. William 
Houlton, who fent their feeds to England. Thefe 
plants have both climbing ftalks, by which they 
mount to the tops of the tailed trees. In England 
they have climbed over the plants in the ftoves, and 
ri fen to upward of twenty feet high. The tenth fort 
has produced flowers in England feveral times, but 
the eleventh, which grows more luxuriandy than the 
other, never had any appearance of flowers. Thefe 
are both propagated by feeds, which fhouid be lown 
as the fourth fort, and the plants muft be treated in 
the fame manner afterward. All thefe fpecies of 
Dogfbane abound with a milky juice, which flows 
out from any part of their ftalks or leaves when they 
are broken ; and this is generally fuppofed to be hurt- 
ful, if taken inwardly, for it doth not raife blifters 
on the fkin, as the juice of Spurge, and other acrid 
plants, fo is not injurious unlefs inwardly taken. The 
.pods of all the 'forts are filled with feeds, which are, 
for the moft part, comprefled, and lie over each other 
{imbricatim) like tiles on a houfe : thefe have each a 
long plume, of a cottony down faftened to their 
crowns, by which, when the pods are ripe and open, 
the feeds are wafted by the wind to a confiderable 
diftance ; fo that in the countries where thefe plants 
naturally grow, they are fome of the moft trouble- 
fome weeds. 

The down of thefe plants is in great efteem in France, 
for ftuffing of eafy chairs, making very light quilts, 
which are warm, and extremely light, fo are very pro- 
per covering for perfons afflicted with the gout, for 
the down is fo extreme light and elaftic that it occa- 
fions no weight. This the French call Delawad, and 
in the fouthern parts of France, where fome of the 
forts will thrive in the open air, and perfect their feeds, 
there are many plantations made of thefe plants for 
the fake of the down. 

As many of thefe forts grow plentifully in the uncul- 
tivated lands in Jamaica, this cottony down might 
be eafily procured from thence in plenty, and might 
probably become a vendible commodity in England, 
which may turn to advantage, if once it becomes a 
falhionable fort of furniture, efpecially as the plants 
require no cultivation, the only trouble being to col- 
lecc the down, which, in fome of the forts which have 
large pods, is produced in great quantity, fo may be 
collected with litde trouble. 

The other forts which have been ranged under this 
genus, are now referred to the following genera, to 
Which the reader is defired to turn, for fuch of them 
as are not here enumerated, viz. Afclepias, Cynan- 
chum, and Periploca. 
APPL E-T REE. See Malus. 
A P P L E S of Love. SeeLicoPERsicov and Solan uNt. 
APPLES "(MAD). See Melongena. 
A P R I C O T, or A B R I C O T. Sec Armeniaca. 
AQUIFOLIUM. See Ilex. 
A Q\J ILEG I A [called alfo Aquilina* from Aquila , L. 
an eagle, becaufe the flower refembles that bird]. 
Columbine. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath no ernpalement* but is compofed of five 
equal oval petals* which are plain* and fpread open* 
within which are five equal neftarii* ranged alternately 
with the petals* each of the boms widening upward* the 
opening being oblique to the fide as it afcends* and is faft- 
ened to the receptacle within* the lower part lengthening 
gradually into a long tufa banging by a blunt incurved 
ape*. It bath marry awUfhaped fiamina* which are crowd- 
ed by oblong upright funtmits* with five oval germen* [up- 
porting 
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porting awl-fhaped ftyles, which are longer than the fta- 
mina, crowned by erect ftigma ; the germen afterwards 
become five cylindrical vefjels, which ft and upright ; are 
parallel, pointed, and open in one cell> which are filled 
with oval Jhining feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Li airbus's thirteenth clafs, entitled Polyandria Pen- 
tagynia, the flowers having many ftamina and five 
ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Aquilecia (Vulgaris) nectaris rectis petalo lanceolato 
brevioribus. Lin.Sp. Plant. 533. Columbine with upright 
tteblariunis Jhorter than its petal, which is fpear-fhaped. 
Aquilegia Sylveftris. C. B. P. 144. mid Columbine. 

2. Aquilegia {Alpina) nectariis rectis, petalis ovatis Ion- 
gioribus. Columbine with erecl netlarii, and longer oval 
flower-leaves. Aquilegia montana magno flore. C. B. P. 

3. Aquilegia (Inverfa) nectariis incurvis. . Hort. Upfal. 
Columbine with netlarii turned inward. Aquilegia flore 
pleno inverfo. J. B. 485. Columbine with a double in- 
verted fower. 

4. Aquilegia (Canadenjis) nectariis rectis ftamihibus co- 
rolla longioribus. Hort. Upfal 153. Columbine with 
ftraight netlarii ^ and ftamina longer than the petals. Aqui- 
legia pumila precox Canadenfis. Cornut. Canad. 60. 
Early dwarf Canada Columbine. 

The firft: fort is found growing wild in the woods in 
fome parts of England j I have frequently gathered 
it in the woods, near Bexley, in Kent ; and alfo be- 
tween Maidftone and Rochefter. The flowers of this 
are blue, the petals are fhort, and the nectarii are 
very prominent, in which it differs from the fecond, 
whofe petals are longer, and the nectarii do not rife 
fo high. This I found growing naturally near Ingle- 
borough Hill, in Yorkfhire. The flowers of this are 
much larger than thofe of the Garden Columbine, 
and the feeds which I fowed of this in the garden 
at Chelfea, produced the fame fpecies without the Ieaft 
variation. 

The third is the Garden Columbine, of which there 
are great varieties, not only in the colour and fulnefs 
of their flowers, but alfo in their form. In fome 
there are no vifible nectarii, but in place of them a 
multiplicity of petals, fo that the flowers are as dou- 
ble as thofe of the Larkfpur. Thefe are commonly 
called Rofe Columbines *, the colours of thefe are 
chefhut, blue, red, and white, and fome are finely 
variegated with two colours. 

There are others with lharp pointed petals, which 
expand in form of a ftar •, of thefe there are fingle and 
double flowers, of the fcveral colours as the former. 
From the different fhape of thefe flowers, any pcrfon 
not well fkilled in the culture of plants, would fup- 
pofe they were diftinct from the others ; but having 
feveral years fbwn their feeds, which were collected 
with great care, I have found them always varying 
from one to the other : therefore I have not enume- 
rated their varieties here, knowing they can never be 
preierved the fame from feeds, however carefully they 
are faved : however, as the forts with variegated flow- 
ers are elteemed the greateft beauties, fo thofe per- 
fons, who are defirous to have them in perfection, 
lhould root out all thofe plants whofe flowers are not 
well marked, or at leafl cut off their items fo foon as 
their flowers appear, leaving only the moft beautiful 
to feed, that the farina of the plain flowers, may not 
impregnate the others, whereby the plants raifed from 
their feeds may not be degenerated, of which too 
much care cannot be taken. 

Thefe plants are all raifed by fowing the feeds, or 
parting the old roots, but the former method is chiefly 
practifed •, for the old roots are very apt to degenerate 
after they have blown two or three years, fo as to 
become quite plain. 

The feeds mould be fbwn in a nurfery-bed in Auguft 
or September, for the feeds which are kept till fpring 
feldom grow well, or at leaft remain in the ground a 
whole year. The fpring following the plants will ap- 
pear above ground, therefore lhould be kept clear 
from weeds a and if the feafon lhould be dry, they 
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mould be refrefhed with water, that they may gather 
ftrength. 

In the middle or latter end of May, thefe plants will 
be ftrong enough to tranfplant; therefore fome beds 
of good frefh undunged earth fhould be prepared, 
planting them therein at eight or nine inches diftance 
■ every way, keeping them clear from weeds, and re- 
frefhing them with a little water, as they may re- 
quire it. 

In the following autumn, by which time the plants 
will have acquired ftrcngth enough to flower the 
fummer following, the roots lhould be carefully taken 
up, and planted in the borders of the flower-garden; 
but where their roots are defigned to be preferved in 
perfection, all their flower-ftems lhould be cut off, 
as foon as the flowers are pan:, to prevent their de- 
generating by the commixture of the farina from 
other flowers. 

But in order to be fure of having no fingle or bad 
flowers in the borders, you may iuffer the plants to 
remain in the nurfery-beds until they have blown; 
at which time you may put a flick by each root you 
fancy to preferve, or pull out all the lingle or bad co- 
loured ones, and throw them away, cutting off all 
the flowers from your beft roots as foon as they have 
fhewn themfelves, which will greatly add to the pre- 
ferving them fair in their colours. 
In order to keep up a fuccefllon of good flowers, 
frefh feeds fhould be fown every year ; and if yoii can 
meet with a friend, at fome diftance, who is furnifhed 
with good flowers of this kind, it will be very ad- 
vantageous to both parties, to exchange feeds once 
in two years, by which they will not be fo apt to de- 
generate into plain colours. 

In faving the feeds of the variegated columbines, 
great care fhould be taken not to fuffer any plain flow- 
ers to remain for feed, there being generally fome 
plain flowers intermixed with the ftriped ones on the 
fame plant, and often in the fame branches : thefe 
fhould be cut off, for if they are permitted to feed, 
or if their farina mix and impregnate the ftriped 
flowers, they will degenerate into plain colours ; fo 
that there cannot be too much care taken in faving 

the feeds, where the beauty of their flowers are re- 
garded. 

The Canada Columbine flowers almoft a month be- 
fore the other forts ; for which reafon it is preferved 
in the gardens of the curious, though there is no great 
beauty in the flowers. There is another variety of 
this fort, with taller flowcr-ftcms, which flowers a 
little after the other, but do not differ, either in the 
fhape of its flowers or leaves from this, fo I conclude 
they are but one diftinct fpecies. The Canada Co- 
lumbines flower in April, and their feeds ripen the 
beginning of Auguft. "The other forts flower toward 
the end of May, and in cool feafons will continue to 
produce flowers till the middle of July, and their 
feeds ripen toward the middle or end or September, 
according as the feafon proves more or lefs favou- 
rable. 

The firft fort is that which is directed for medicinal 
ufe in the difpenfaries, but at prefent is very rarely 
ordered. 

ARABIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 732. Baftard Tower 
Milliard. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a four- leaved cmpalcment, two of the op- 
pofite leaves being large, and the other two narrow ; thefe 
fall of. The flower hath four petals in form of a crofs, 
which fprcad open at the bottom of each is fituatcd a re- 
flexed netlarium fixed to the vmpalement, and between thefe 
arifejix upright ftamina^ two of which arc no longer than 
the flower-cup, the other four are much longer: thefe are 
crowned with heart-Jhaped fummits. In the center is fitu- 
atcd a taper germen, which is as long as the ftamina, 
having no ftyle, but the ebtufe ftigma rcfts upon it. This 
afterward becomes a narrow, long, compreffed pod opening 
lengthways, having two valves and a thin partition, be' 
tween which is lodged a row of flat feeds. 
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This genus of plants is ranged in Linnseus's fifteenth 
clafs, entitled Tetradynamia Siliquofa : fo called, be- 
caiife the flowers have four ftamina longer than the 
other two, and the feeds growing in long pods. 
The Species are, 

i. Arab is (Thaliana) foliis petiolatis lanceolatis inte- 
gerriniis. Vir. ClirF. 64. Bajlard Tower Muftard, with 
whole fpear-Jhapcd leaves having foot-ftalks. Burfre paf- 
toris iimilis filiquofa major. C. B. P. 108. 

2.,Ar a bis {Alpina) foliis amplexicaulibus dentatis. Hort.. 
• ClifF. 335. Baftard Tower Muftard, with indented leaves 
embracing the Jtalks. Draba alba filiquofa repens. 
C. B. P. 

3. Arabis (Pendula) foliis amplexicaulibus filiquis an- 
cipitibus linearibus calycibus fubpilofis. Hort. Upfal. 
191. Baftard Tower Muftard with leaves embracing the 

Jtalks, ncrrow -pods hanging two ways, and hairy flower- 
cups. Turritis latifolia hirfuta filiquis pendulis. Am- 
man. Ruth. 58. 

4. Arabis (Turrita) foliis amplexicaulibus filiquis de- 
curvis planis linearibus calycibus fubrugolis. Hort. 
Upfal. 1 92. Baftard Tower Muftard, with narrow, plain, 
hanging pods, and rough flower-cups. Leucoium hefpe- 
ridis folio. Tourn* Inft. 221. Stock Gilliftczver with a 
leaf of Dame's Violet. 

5. Arabis (Lyrata) foliis glabris, radicalibus lyratis, 
caulinis linearibus. Flor. Virg. 99. Baftard Tower 
Muftard with fmooth leaves, thofe at the root lyre-Jhaped, 
but on the ftalks linear. 

6. Arab is {Canadenfis) foliis caulinis lanceolatis dentatis 
glabris. Flor. Virg. 100, Baftard Tower Muftard, with 
fpear-fljapcd, indented, fmooth leaves. Eruca Virginiana, 
bellidis majoris folio. Pluk. Aim. 136. 

The fir II fort is a low plant, feldom rifing more than 
four or five inches high, fending out many {hort 
branches on every fide, terminated by fmall white 
flowers growing alternately the moll part of their 
length, each having four petals in form of a crofs, 
which are fucceeded by long (lender pods filled with 
fmall round feeds. It grows naturally on fandy dry 
ground, in many parts of England. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Iftria, from whence 
I received the feeds it is alio a native of the Alps, 
and many other mountainous countries. This is a 
perennial plant, which increafes by its creeping roots, 
which run obliquely near the furfacc of the ground, 
and fend down roots at every joint. The leaves are 
collected into heads, fpreading circularly like thofe 
of the London Pride. Thele are oblong, whitifh, 
and indented oh their edges out of thefe heads arifc 
the fiower-ilalks, whicli grow near a foot high, gar- 
niflied with leaves placed alternately, which are 
broader at their bafe than thofe which grow below, 
and clofely embrace the ftalks : the flowers grow in 
loofe bunches on the top j thefe are white, and have 
leaves in form of a crofs, which are fucceeded by long 
fiat pods, opening lengthways, having two cells, 
which are feparated by an intermediate partition, each 
having one row of flat reddifli feeds. 
This is a very hardy plant, fo will thrive in any fi- 
tuation. It produces ieeds in plenty, but as it multi- 
plies lb fait by its creeping roots, few perfons arc 
at the trouble to fow the feeds. It flowers early in the 
fpring, and having many ftalks riling from one root, 
they make a pretty variety in cold lituations, where 
many finer plants will not thrive, fb may have place 
in rural plantations among flirubs, where they will 
thrive with very little care. j 
The third fort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the feeds were brought to Peter (burgh. This is a 
peiennial plant, which grows near a toot high; the 
leaves are broad, hairy, and indented on their edges 
thefe clofely embrace the ftalks. The flowers grow 
alternately in loofe fpikes, and are of a dirty white 
colour. Thefe are fucceeded by long narrow pods, 
which are filled with flat brown feeds like the former, 
but the pods of this hang downwards two ways. It 
flowers early in fpring, and perfects feeds very well, 
by which it may be propagated in plenty. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Hungary, Sicily, I 
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and France. I have alio found it growing wild upon 
fome old walls at Cambridge and Ely, but the feeds 
might probably come out of the gardens where' they 
were firfl planted. The plants of this kind, which 
grow on walls or ruins, continue much longer than 
thofe which are fown in gardens, where they feldom 
live longer than two years. The leaves of this ibrt 
are long, broad, hairy, and a little waved on their 
edges-, of a pale colour, and fpread near the ground: 
from the center of thefe come out the ftalks, which 
rife about a foot and a half high, having feveral leaves 
growing alternately, which clofely embrace them. 
Toward the top of the ftalks, they divide into feveral 
fmall branches, which are terminated by long loofe 
fpikes of flowers, of a dirty white colour, each having 
four petals placed in form of a crofs. After the flowers 
are paft, the germen becomes long flat pods, which 
turn backward at their extremity and open length- 
ways, having two rows of flat-bordered feeds, of a 
dark brown colour, feparated by a thin intermediate 
partition. 

This fort is eafily propagated by feeds, which Ihould 
be fown in the autumn for thofe which are fown 
in the fpring frequently mifcarry, or lie in the ground 
a whole year before they grow. When the plants are 
ftrong enough to remove, they may be tranfplanted 
into a fhady border, or in rural plantations, where 
no other care will be neceffary, but to prevent their 
being overgrown by weeds. The plants flower in 
May, and their feeds ripen in July. There is little 
beauty in this plant, yet many perfons preferve it in 
their gardens to make a variety. 

The fifth fort is annual, it grows naturally in North 
America-, the leaves near the root are lyre-fhapcd, 
but thofe on the flower-ftalks are linear, placed al- 
ternately; both are fmooth the flower-ftalks rife near 
a foot high, and are terminated by white flowers, 
.which are fucceeded by flender pods. 
The fixth fort was brought from Virginia ; this is a 
biennial plant, whofe lower leaves fpread on the 
ground, thefe are deeply indented on their fides ; the 
flower-ftalks rife a foot high, fullaining feveral yellow 
flowers placed fcatteringly at the top, which are fuc- 
ceeded by pretty long flat pods, filled with feeds. 
The two laft mentioned forts have little beauty to 
recommend them, nor are their virtues known, there- 
fore they are rarely admitted into any gardens except 
for variety. They are eafily propagated by feeds, 
which if permitted to fcatter on the ground, will pro- 
duce plants in plenty on any foil, or in any fituation. 
ARACHIS, Earth, or Ground Nut. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower opens in two parts, the 
upper being cut into three at the extremity, the undo' one 
is hollow ending in a pointy and longer than the other. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind, having four petals > the 
ftandard is large, roundfjlj", and plain ; the wings are open 
and Jhcrtcr than the ftandard, the keel is little longer than 
the empalement, and turns back. The flower hath ten 
ftamina, nine of which coalcfce, and the upper one Jlands 
off; thefe are no longer than the keel, crowned by round 
fummits. In the center is fituated an oblong germen, fup- 
porting an awl-fljapcd ftyle, crowned by a Jingle ftigma. 
The germen afterward turns to an obk?tg pod, containing 
two or three oblong blunt feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in Linnaius's feven- 
teenth clafs, entitled Diadelphia Decandria, from the 
flowers having ten ftamina, which are in two bodies. 
We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Arachis (Hypogaa.) Lin. Hort. Cliff". 353, Earth or 
Ground Nut. Arachidna quadrifolia viliola flore luteo. 
Plum.. Nov. Gen. 49. ' 

The native country of this plant I believe is Africa, 
though at prefent, all the fettlements in America 
abound with it> but many perfons who have refided 
in that country afHrm, they were originally brought 
by the flaves from Africa there, where they have been 
fpread all over the fettlements. 

It multiplies very faft in a warm country, but being 
impatient of cold, it cannot be propagated in the open 
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air in England ; therefore whoever has ah inclination 
to cultivate this plant, muft plant the feeds in a hot- 
bed in the fpring of the year, keeping the glafies over 
the plants till the middle or end of June after which 
time, if the weather prove warm, they may be ex- 
poied to the open air By degrees. The branches of 
this plant trail upon the ground, and. the flowers 
(which are yellow) are produced fingle upon long 
foot-ftalks ; and as foon as the flower begins to decay, 
the germen is thru ft under ground, where the pod is 
formed and ripened-, fo that unlefs the ground is 
opened, they never appear : the negroes kept this a 
fecret among themfelves, therefore could fupply them- 
felves with thefe nuts unknown to their m afters. The 
roots of thefe plants are annual, but the nuts or feeds 
fufficiently ftock the ground in a warm country, where 
they are not very carefully taken up. In South Ca- 
rolina there is great plenty of thefe nuts, which the 
inhabitants roaft, and make ufe of as chocolate. 
ARALIA, Berry-bearing Angelica. 
The Characters are, 
It is an umbelliferous plant with a globular umbel, having 
a fmall involticrum the empalement of the flower is finally 
indented in five parts , and refts upon the germen. The 
flower hath five oval petals, which are reflex cd •, it hath 
five awl-fljaped ftamina crowned by romdifb fummits ; the 
round germen below the empalement fupports five fhort 
ftyles, each of which is crowned by a fingle ftigma. The 
germen afterward turns to a roundijfj channelled berry, 
having five cells, each containing one oblong hard feed. 
Tiiis genus of plants is ranged in the fifth feftion of 
Linna^us's fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Pentagynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and five ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Aralia {Raccmofa) caule foliofo herbaceokevi. Hort. 
Upfal. 70. Berry-bearing Angelica, with an herbaceous 
leafy ftalL Aralia Canadenfis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
300. 

2. Aralia (Nudicatdis) caule nudo foliis ternatis. Hort. 
Cliff". 113. Berry-bearing Angelica with a naked ftalk. 
Aralia caule nudo radice repente. Cold. Noveb. 66. 

3. Aralia (Spinoja) arborefcens caule foliolifque acu- 
leata. Vir. Cliff. 26. Tree Berry-bearing Angelica, whofe 
fialk and leaves are prickly. Aralia arborefcens ipinola. 
Vaill. Serm. Angelica-tree, vulgo. 
The firft fort is pretty common in many gardens near 
London, but the fecond is at prefent more rarely met 
with. Both thefe plants grow naturally in North 
America, from whence their feeds were brought to 
Europe. They are perennial plants, whofe ftalks de- 
cay in autumn, and new ones arifc from their roots 
in the fpring. The firft grows three or four feet high, 
and divides into many irregular branches, garniflied 
with ramofe leaves, placed alternately ; at the wings . 
of thefe the flower-ftalks are produced, which are ter- 
minated by round umbels of fmall four-leaved flowers, 
of a whitifli colour ; thefe are fucceeded by round • 
channelled berries, which when ripe, are black. This 
flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in October. 
The fecond fort rifes to near the fame height as the 
former ; the leaves of this have two trifoliate large 
lobes, which are fawed on their edges. The flower- 
ftalks arife between thefe immediately from the root, 
being naked, and are terminated by round umbels 
of flowers, in fhape and colour like the firft ; thefe 
are fucceeded by berries, which are fmaller than thofe 
of the other. This flowers toward the end of July, 
and the feeds ripen late in the autumn. The roots 
of this fort were formerly brought over and fold for 
Sarfaparilla, and at this time feveral of the inhabitants 
of Canada make ufe of it as fuch, but it is very dif- 
ferent from the true fort. 

Both thefe forts are eafily propagated by feeds, which 
are generally produced in plenty. Thefe mould be 
fown in the autumn foon after they are ripe, for thofe 
which are fown in the Ipring, never grow the fame 
year, fb that a whole fcafbn is gained by the lowing 
in autumn. When the plants appear, they muft be 
kept clean from weeds during the fummer ; and in 
the autumn following, when their leaves decay, the. 
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rdots may be taken up, and tranfplanted where they 
are to remain. They are very hardy plants, fo may 
be planted in any fituation ; and as they grow natu- 
rally in woods, fo they may be planted in wildernefs 
quarters* under trees, where, although they have no 
great beauty, yet they will add to the variety. 
Thefe two forts may alfo be propagated by parting of 
their roots ; the beft time for doing this is in the 
autumn, foon after their leaves decay. Thefe mould 
be planted pretty far afunder, for their roots fprcad 
to a confiderable diftance, where they are left un- 
difturbed for fome years. 

The third fort rifes with ' a woody ftem to the height 
of eight or ten feet, dividing into feveral branclies, 
garnifhed with branching leaves, which are com- 
pounded of many divaricated wings ; the lobes of 
which are oblong, and the ribs of the leaves, as alfo 
the branches and ftems 6f the plants, are armed with 
ftrong crooked fpines, which renders the places very 
difficult to pafs through where they grow in plenty. 
The flowers of this fort are produced in large loole 
umbels, at the extremity of the branches, and arc of 
an herbaceous colour, fo make no great figure, but 
the plants are preferved in mod of the curious gardens 
in England. It flowers in Auguft, but the iceds do 
not ripen in this country. 

This is propagated by feeds, which are eafiiy pro- 
cured from North America but as they feldom ar- 
rive here till toward the fpring, fo the plants never 
come up the firft year : therefore when the feeds ar- 
rive, they ihould be fown in pots, filled with light 
earth, and placed in a fliady fituation, where they 
may remain until the -next autumn, being careful to 
weed the pots conftantly ; otherwife if weeds are per- 
mitted to grow till they are large, they cannot be 
taken out, without drawing up the feeds with their 
roots. In the autumn, the pots fhould be plunged 
either into an old bed of tan, or in a warm border 
under the flicker of a hedge or wall ; and if the winter 
proves fevere, it will be proper to cover the pots with 
ftraw or Peafe-haulm, to prevent the froft from pe- 
netrating deep into the ground. In March the pots 
fhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants early, fo that they will have 
more time to get ftrength before the following winter. 
When the plants come up, they Ihould be frequently 
refrefhed with water, and conftantly kept clean from 
weeds : in May they fhould be inured to the open air, 
and when they. are removed out of the bed, they 
fhould have a ihady fituation. Thefe plants fhould 
not be diflurbed the firft feafon, but as they are often 
injured by froft when young, fo in October the pot3 
fhould be placed under a frame, where they may be 
fcrcenedfrom hard frofts, but in mild weather Ihould 
be conftantly opened to enjoy the free air. The leaves 
of thefe plants fall away in the autumn, fo that fome 
perfons have fuppofed them dead, and have thrown 
them out of the pots, which every one Ihould be 
cautioned againft. In the fpring, before the plants 
begin to pufh, they fhould be carefully fhaken out of 
the pots, and feparated; part of them Ihould be 
planted fingly into fmall pots, and the other may be 
planted in a bed of light earth in a warm fituation. 
If thpfc which are planted in the fmall pots are plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed, it will greatly forward their 
growth 5 but they muft be early inured to bear the 
open air, otherwife they will draw up weak. In the 
following fummer they muft have a fhady fituation, 
and the next winter fhould be fheltered again ; the 
fpring following they may be fliaken out of the pots, 
and planted where they are defigned to remain. Thofe 
plants which were planted in the bed, will require 
protection from the froft the firft winter ; therefore 
if the furface of the ground is covered with old tan- 
ners bark, it will prevent the froft from penetrating 
to their roots; and if in hard frofts, fome ftraw, 
Peafe-haulm, -or any light covering is laid over the 
bed, it will fecure their ftems from being injured. 
The plants in the bed may remain there two years; by 
which time they will be ftrong enough to tranlplant 
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to the places where they are defigned .to grow. ^ As 
thefe plants do not come out very early in the fpring, 
fo they often continue growing pretty late in the au- 
tumn, which caufes the extreme parts of their (hoots 
to be very tender, whereby they often fuffer from the 
early f rolls in autumn, which frequently kill the upper 
parts of the (hoots but as their woody items are 
feldom injured, fo they put out new branches below: 
and if in very fevere winters the Items are deftroyed, 
yet the roots will remain, and put out new ones the 
following fummer, therefore they Ih'ould not be de- 
ftroyed. 

This plant may alfo be propagated by its roots, for 
as they fpread far in the ground, fo if they are laid 
open, and fomc of the ftrongeft are feparated from 
the plant and left in the ground, they will put out 
new items and make new plants. Or if part of the 
roots are taken off and planted on a moderate hot-bed, 
they will pufli out items in plenty, fo may be increafed 
with eafc. 

ARBOR, a tree, is defined to be a gemmiparous 
plant, with a Jingle trunk or item, abounding with 
fhoots. This is the only definition which conveys an 
idea whereby to diftinguifh a tree from a fhrub, which 
is a gemmiparous plant, with many Items or trunks. 

ARBOR C AMPHORIFERA. See Laurus. 

ARBOR CORAL. Sec Erythrin a. 

ARBOR JUD^. SeeCERcis. 

ARBOREOUS [ Arbor mr, Lai. of, or belonging to, 
or of the nature of, trees.] An epithet which bota- 
nilts apply to thole fungufes, or modes which grow 
on trees, in difti nation from thofe that grow on the 
ground ; as Agaric, Jews-car, &c. 

ARBOURS [Arboreta^ of Arbor, Lat. a tree.] Thefe 
were formerly in greater eftecm v/itli us than at pre- 
fent; few gardens were without covered arbours, and 
ihady feats •, but of late they have been much re- 
jected, and that not without good reafon ; for befides 
the great expence in their firft erecting, they were a 
continual charge keeping repaired ; for the wet foak- 
ing through the leaves of the trees to the wood-work, 
was, by the continual fhadc, and for the want of free 
air, detained fo long as to rot the wood (which, if 
wholly expofed to the weather, would have lafted fe- 
ven or eight) in two or three years befide, the feats 
are continually damp, and unhealthy : for which rea- 
fon, covered feats or alcoves, are every where, at this 
time, preferred to them. 

Arbours are generally made of lattice-work, either in 
wood or iron, and covered with Elms, Limes, Horn- 
beam ; or with Ci copers, as Honeyfuckles, Jafmines, 
or Paflion-flowers ; either of which will anfwer the 
purpofe very well, if rightly managed. 
ARBUTUS, the Strawberry-tree. ' 
The Characters are, 
The flower hatb a finall, obtufe, permanent empalement, 
•which is cut into five parts, upon •which the germcn fits. 
The flower is of one leaf, fhaped like a pitcher, and di- 
vided into five parts at the brim, which turn backward. 
It hatb ten Jhort ftamina, which arc joined at the bottom 
to the flower leaf-, thefe are crowned with bifid fummits. 
At the bottom of the flower is Jituated the globular ger- 
mcn, fttpportir.g a cylindrical ftyle, crowned by a. thick blunt 
ftigma. After the flower is paft, the germcn becomes an 
oval or round berry, having five cells, which are filled 
with hard feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth clafs of 
Linnseus, entitled Decandria Monogynia, from the 
flowers having ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Arbutus {U-,iedo) foliis glabris ferratis, baccis poly- 
fpermis, caule erecto arboreo. Strawbcny-tree with 
fmooth flawed leaves, berries having many feeds, and an 
upright trunk. Arbutus folio ferrato. C. B. P. 460. 

2. Arbutus (Andrachne) foliis glabris integerrimis, bac- 
cis polyfpermis caule e recto arboreo. Strawbeny-trce 
with fmooth entire leaves, berries full of feeds, and an 
ereft woody ftem. Arbutus folio non ferrato. C. B. P. 
46. Andrachne Theophrafti. Cluf. Hut. 48. called 
/bidraebne. 
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3. Arbutus (Acadienfls) caulibus procumbentibus foliis 
ovatis fubferratis floribus fparfis baccis polyfpermis'. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 395. Arbutus with trailing ftalks, oval 
leaves, fomewhat^ indented, flowers growing loofcly, and 
many feeds. Vitis idsea Acadienfis foliis Alaterni. 
Tourn. Inft. 

4. Arbutus {Alpha) caulibus procumbentibus foliis ru- 
gofis ferratis. Flor. Lap. 101. Arbutus with trailing 
ftalks and rough flawed leaves. Vitis idasa foliis oblon- 
gis albicantibus. C. B. P. 470. 

5. Arbutus caulibus procumbentibus foliis integer- 
rimis. Flor. Lap. 162. Arbutus with trailing ftalks and 
entire leaves. 

6. Arbutus (Uva Urft) caulibus diffufis, foliis emargi- 
natis. Arbutus with diffufed ftalks and indented leaves. 
Uva urfi. Cluf. Hid. i„p. 63.' Btar Berry. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and alio 
in Ireland, and is now very common in the Englifb 
gardens. Of this fort there are the following varie- 
ties, viz. one with an oblong flower and oval fruit j 
another with a double flower, and a third with red 
flowers •, but thefe being only fersiinal varieties, I have 
not mentioned them as fpecies \ though for the fake 
of the curious, I lhall give a farther account of 
them. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the eaft, parti- 
cularly about Magnefia, where it is fo plenty, as to 
be the principal fuel ufed by the inhabitants of the 
country. This grows to a middle fized tree; the 
branches are irregular, and are garnifhed with large 
ovaT leaves, Somewhat like thofe of the Bay- tree, but 
not quite fo long ; thefe are fmooth and entire, having 
no ferratures on their edges ; the flowers are ihaped 
like thofe of the common Arbutus, but grow thinly 
on the branches. The fruit is oval, and of the fame 
colour and confiftence with the common fort, but the 
feeds of this are flat, whereas thofe of the common 
fort are pointed and angular. Tournefort enumerates 
three other varieties of this tree, which he obferved in 
the Levant, one with fawed leaves, which is now in 
many Englifh gardens, and pafles for the Andrachne: 
another with a large oblong fruit, and a third with 
large compreffed fruit : but it is doubtful if they arc 
not accidental varieties, which have been produced 
from feeds of the firft. 

The common Straw be rry- tree is too well known to 

require any defcription of it here, being at prefent in 

molt of the Englilh gardens, and is one of the greateft 

ornaments to them in the months of October and 

November, that being the feafon when the trees are 

in flower, and the fruit of the former year is ripe, for 

the fruit is a whole year growing to perfection 5 fo 

that the fruit which is produced from the flowers of 

one year, do not ripen till the blofibms of the fuc- 

ceeding year are fully blown ; fo that when there is 

plenty of fruit and flowers upon the trees, they make 

a goodly appearance, and at a feafon when moft other 
trees are palt their beauty. 

Thofe trees which have large oval fruit, make the 
greateft figure, the flowers of this being larger, and 
oblong. The lbrt with double flowers is a curiofity, 
but as the flowers have only two orders of leaves, fo 
they make no great appearance nor do the trees pro- 
duce fruit in any, plenty, therefore the other is more 
preferable. The fort with red flowers makes a pretty 
variety, whea intermixed with the other for the out- 
fide of them are of a fine red colour at their firft ap- 
pearance, and afterward they change to purple before 
they fall off. The fruit of this is the lame with the 
common fort. All thele varieties are preferved, by 
inarching or grafting them upon the common Ar- 
butus, for the feeds of either do not produce the fame 
kind ; though from the feeds of the oval fruit, there 
is generally many more of the fame produced, than 
from the feeds of the common fort. 
The beft method to propagate the Arbutus is from 
feeds ; therefore when the fruit is perfectly ripe, it 
fhould be gathered and mixed with dry fand, to pre- 
ferve them till the time for fowing them ; the fureft 
method of railing the plants, is to fow the fcfcds in 

pots, 
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pots, which fhould be plunged into an old bed of 
tanners bark, which has loft its heat, covering the 
bed with glafies, &c. to keep out froft ; this fhould 
be done in December, if the feeds are good, and as 
the fpring advances, the pots are refreflied with water, 
the plants will come up the beginning of April, when 
they fhould be frequently but fparingly watered, and 
conftantly kept clean from weeds. 
As the fummer advances, if the plants are ihaded in 
die heat of the day, it will greatly promote dieir 
growth ; but in warm weather they muft be open all 
night to receive the dew, fo fhould only be covered 
in the middle of the day : with this management, 
the giants will rife to the height of five or fix inches 
the firft fummer. The beginning of October, thefe 
plants may be fhaken out or the pots, and their roots 
carefully ieparated, planting them fingly in fmall pots 
rilled with light earth ; then plunge the pots into an 
old bed of tanners bark, under a » common frame, 
obferving to (hade them from the fun in the middle 
of the day, and to give them water as they may re- 
quire; in this bed the pots mould remain during the 
winter, obferving to expofe the plants to the open 
air, at all times when the weather is favourable but 
infrofty weather they muft be covered, otherwife 
they will be in danger if the feafon proves fevere. 
The fpring following the plants may be removed to 
a very gentle hot-bed, which will require no other 
covering but mats. This will enable them to make 
ftrong moots early in the fummer, whereby they will 
be in a better condition to bear the cold of the fuc- 
ceeding winter : in this bed the plants may continue 
moft part of the fummer, for it the pots are taken 
out and fet upon the ground, the fmallnefs of their 
, fize will occafion the earth in them to dry fo faft, 
that watering will fcarcely preferve the plants alive ; 
but if they are kept growing all the fummer, they 
will be more than a foot high by the next autumn : 
but it will be advifable to fcreen them from the froft 
during their continuance in pots, by plunging them 
into the ground in a warm place, and covering them 
with mats in bad weather. 

When the plants are. grown to be two or three 
feet high, you may make them out of die pots, and 
plant tn em in the open ground in the places where 
they are to remain but this fhould be done in April, 
that they may have taken good root before the win- 
ter, which would be apt to damage them if newly 

Elanted ; and as all the earth about their roots may 
e' thus preferved, there will be no fear of fuccecding 
at this feafon. 

Thefe plants are tolerably hardy, and are feldom hurt, 
except in extreme hard winters, which many times 
kill the young and tender branches, but rarely deftroy 
the roots; therefore, however dead they may 
appear after a hard .winter, vet I would advifc the 
letting them remain tilj the fucceeding fummer has 
fufliciently demonftrated what are living and what are 
dead-, for the winters anno 1728-9, and 1739-40, 
gave us great reafon to believe moft of the trees of 
this kind were deftroyed ; and many people were fo 
hafty, as to dig up or cut down, many of their trees; 
whereas all thole people who had patience to let them 
remain, found that fcarce one in five hundred failed 
to come out again the next fummer, and many of 
them made handfome plants that feafon. 
This tree delights in a moift foil, for when they are 
planted in dry ground, they, feldom produce much 
fruit : the flowers of this tree being produced in au- 
tumn, if the winter proves fevere, are generally de- 
ftroyed, which has occafioned their producing very 
litUe fruit in England for feveral years: therefore, 
in order to obtain fruit, the trees fhould be placed in 
a warm fituation ; and where the ground is not natu- 
rally moift, there fhould be a good quantity erf loam 
and rotten neat's dung laid about their roots ; and if 
the fpring fhould prove dry, they muft be plentifully 
watered, in order to have plenty of fruit. 
The very beft. feafon for tranfplanting of the Arbutus 
is in September, at which time the blofloms arc be- 
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ginning to appear ; and at that feafon, if it fhould 
prove very dry and they are kept moift, they will take 
root very foon ; but toward die beginning of No- 
vember, their roots mould be wellcovered witlunulch, 
to keep out the froft. 

The third fort grows naturally in Acadia, and odier 
northern parts of America, upon iwampy land, which 
is frequently overflowed widi water ; this is a low 
bufliy fhrub, with flender trailing branches, which 
are garnifhed with oval leaves, a little fawed on their 
edges ; the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, growing in thin loofe bunches. The fruit of 
this fort is never produced in England, and it is with 
great difficulty the plants are kept alive here. 
The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
Helvetian mountains. This never rifes high, but 
fends out from the root many (lender branches, which 
trail upon the ground, garnifhed with oblong 
rough leaves, of a pale green colour; the flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves, upon long 
flender foot-ftalks, and are 1 iicceeded by berries about 
the fize of the common black Cherry, which are firft 
green, afterward red, and when ripe they are black. 
Thefe are of a pleafant tafte, fo are frequently eaten 
by the inhabitants of thofe countries where they grow 
naturally. This is alfo a very difficult plant to keep 
alive in gardens, for it is an inhabitant of bogs, 
growing among mofs, where the ground is never dry. 
The fifth fort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Spain, and in moft of the northern parts of Europe. 
The branches of this trail on the ground,, which are 
clofely garnifhed with fmooth thick leaves of an oval 
form, placed alternately ; the flowers are produced 
in fmall bunches toward the extremity of the branches, 
which are fhaped like thofe of the common fort, but 
are fmaller ; and are fucceeded by berries, of the fame 

fize with thofe of the former fort, which are red when 
ripe. 

There are few of diefe plants in the Englifh gardens, 
for as they are inhabitants of very cold countries, 
where they arc covered with fnow all the winter, and 
rowing upon bogs among mofs, fo when they are 
rought into a garden, they feldom continue long, 
nor do they thrive with the utmoft care ; for in places 
!, where artificial bogs liave been contrived to receive 
, thefe plants, they have been preferved two or three 
years, and then have pcrifhed ; fo that unlefs the 
place where they are planted is naturally boggy, there 
is little hopes of their fucceeding long. 
The fixth fort grows naturally upon Mount Cenis 
in Italy, and upon fome mountains in Spain ; this 
hath woody Italics which rile two or three feet high, 
dividing into many diffufed branches, clofely garnifhed 
with roundifh fleihy leaves, which are indented at the 
top ; the flowers are produced in a racemus toward 
the end of the branches, which are fhaped like thofe 
of the Strawberry-tree, of an herbaceous colour, ftrip- 
ed with purple. The plants of this kind are very 
rare in England, nor is this fort much known among 
botariifts, moft of whom have fuppofed the fifth to 
be the fort mentioned by Clufius, in which they 
are greatly miftaken. 

The Adrachne is at prefent very rare in England > 
this may be propagated in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for the common Arbutus, but as there 
are no plants in this country which produce fruit at 
prefent, the feeds muft be procured from the Levant, 
where they may be had in plenty. As the leaves of 
this tree are larger than thofe of the common Arbu- 
tus, the trees make a finer appearance, therefore de- 
ferve our care to cultivate them, efpecially as they 
will bear the open air when the plants are become 
woody ; for whUe they are young, they are impari- 
ent of much froft, therefore fhould be preferved in 
pots three or four years, till they have obtained 
ftrength, and may then be planted in a warm fitua- 
tion and on a dry foil, for this fort will not thrive in 
- wet ground. 

ARCTIUM. Lin. Gen. 830. Lappa. Tourn. Lift. 
R. H. Burdock. 

U The 
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The Characters are, ^ J 

The onpalement of the flower is fcaly* each fcalc ending in a I 
long thorn which is reflsxed at the point. The flower is I 
compofed of many florets* which are tubulous y uniform* I 
and of one leaf The tube is long end Jlender* cut into 
jive narrow fegments at the top : thefe have each five port I 
Jlender Jiamina* which are crowned by cylindrical Jummtts. I 
The germen is fituatecl at the bottom of the tube, having 
a ha'ny tip* fupporting a long jlender ftyle* ' crowned by 
a bifid reflexed ftigma * the germen afterward becomes a 
fimle* pyramidal* angular feed* crowned with down. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of j 
Linnieus's fcventeenth clafs, entitled Syngenefia Po- ! 
lygamia iEqualis, there being an- equal number of fe- 
male and hermaphrodite flowers included in one com- 
mon empalement. 

The Species are, 

1. Arctium {Lappa) foliis cordatis inermibus petiolatis 
capitulis majoribus fparfis. Burdock with heart-Jhaped 
leaves without prickles* having foot-ftalks* and large 
heads growing flatteringly. 

2. Arctium (Perfonata) foliis cordatis inermibus, capi- 
tulis minoribus compactis. Bhrdock with heart-Jhaped 
leaves without fpin'es* and fmall heads growing clofe to- 
gether. 

3. Arctium (Tomentofis) foliis cordatis inermibus, ca- 
pitulis tomento-reticulatis. Burdock with heart-Jhaped 
leaves without fpines* and woolly netted leaves. 

The two firft forts are common weeds, growing on 
the fides of roads and foot-paths in molt parts of 
England, and arc not admitted into gardens. The 
firft is ordered for medicinal ufe by the college of 
phyficians, therefore I have inferted it here : the fe- 
cond is by many fuppofed to be only a variety of the 
firft, but I have for feveral years fown the feeds of 
both forts in the Chelfea garden, where they have con- 
ftantly retained their difference, fo may be allowed 
to be diftinct fpecies. The firft is titled by Cafpar 
Bauhin, Lappa major, five Arctium Diofcorides; Pin. 
192. Greater Burdock* or Ar Ilium oj " Diofcorides : The 
fecond is titled by Vaillant, Lappa vulgaris capitulo 

■ minore. Act. Par. 1718. Common Burdock with a fmall 

. head. 

The third fort is not a native of England, but grows 
naturally on the Apennine mountains. The leaves 
of this are like thote of the common fort, but are 
whiter on their under fide > the heads are more com- 
pact, and the florets arc of a bright red colour ; but the 
greateft difference is in their empalements, which in 
this fort are beautifully netted with a fine down all over. 
This is alfo fuppoi>d to be only a variety of the com- 
mon fort, but I have cultivated it above forty years, 
during which time it has never varied, fo that it is cer- 
tainly a diftinct fpecies. This is by Cafpar Bauhin 
titled, Lappa major montana capitulis tomentofis. Pin, 
198. Greater Mountain Burdock with woolly heads. 
As thefe plants are feldom admitted into ' gardens, it 
is necdiefs to fay any thing of their culture; but 
where they are troublefome weeds, it may. not be 
amifs to mention, that their roots laft but two years, 
fo may be deftroyed with lefs trouble than fuch as 
have perennial roots * for if they are cut up before 
they feed, in two or three years they may be entirely 
tooted out ; for the plants which come up from feed, 
do not flower till the fecond year, and when the feeds 
are perfected their roots decay. 
A R C T O T I S. This hath been ufually known un- 
der the title of Anemonofpermos, from the refem- 
blance the feeds of thefe plants have to that of the A- 
nemone. 

The Characters are, 
The common empalement is roundifh and fcaly* thofe on the 
lower part are loofe and awl-Jbaped* the middle oval* and 
thofe' on the top concave. The flower is compofed of many 
female florets which • are ranged on the border \ thefe have 
one fide fir -etched out like a tongue* which are called the 

rays* having an oval four-cornered germen fituated in their 
center* rr owned with down* fupporting a Jlender flyle* 
crowned by two oval fligma •* the germen afterward be- 
comes a jingle rcundijh feed* covered with • a foft down. 
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The middle or dijk of the flower is compofed of hermaphro- 
dite florets* which are funnel-fhaped* and divided at the 
top into five parts* whit b are reflex ed ; thefe have five fla- 

• mina* crowned by port fummits \ in the center is placed 
a fmall germen* fupporting a cylindrical flyle with a Jingle 
fligma. Thefe flowers are abortive. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnasus's ieventeenth clafs, entitled "Syngenefia 
Poly garni a Necefiaria, the flowers of this fection be- 

. ing compofed of female and hermaphrodite florets ; 
in fome Ipecies the florets in the difk are fertile, and 
in others they are fterile. 
The Species are, 

1. Arctotis (Triftis) flofculis radiantibus vicenis tripar- 
titis. Lin. Sp. 1306. Arctotis with the rays of the flower 
compofed of florets cut into three fegments. Anemono- 
fpermos Afra, foliis & facie taraxaci incanis. Bfeyn. 
Prod. t. 15. 

2. Arctotis (Anguftifoliei) flofculis radiantibus fertili- 
bus, foliis lanceolatis integris dentatis, Lin. Sp. 1 306. 
• Arclotis -whofe florets in the rays are fertile* and fpear- 
Jhaped* entire* indented leaves. Anemonofpermos Afra, 
folio ferrato rigido' flare intus fulphureo extus puni- 
ceo. Boerh: Ind. Alt. 1. p. 1. 100. * 

3. Arctotis (Afpera) flofculis radiantibus fertilibus, 
foliis pinnato-finuatis villofis laciniis oblongis denta- 

' tis. Lin. Sp. 1 307. Ar clot is whofe rays of the flower are 
fertile and woolly* with finuated* oblong* indented leaves. A- 
nemonofpermos. Afra, folio Jacobseae tenuiter laciniato 
flore aurantio pulcherrimo. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 1. p. 100. 

4. Arctotis (Calendula) flofculis radiantibus fterilibus 
duodenis fubintegris, foliis lyratis nigro denticulatis. 
Lin. Sp.1306. Ar clot is whofe rays of the flower are fte- 
rile and intire* and the leaves are lyre-Jhaped and indented. 
Anemonofpermos African a Jacoba^ maritime foliis 
flore fulphureo. Com. Rar. 36. 

'5. Arctotis (Plant aginea) flofculis radiantibus fertili- 
bus, foliis lanceolato-ovatis nervofis decurrentibus am- 
y £lexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. 1306.- Arclotis whofe rays of 
the flower are fertile* and oval* fpear-Jhaped* nervous* 
running leaves embracing the ftalks. Anemonofpermos 
Afra, folio plantaginis, florum radiis intus aureis ex- 
tus puniceis. Boerh. Ind. 1. p. 100. 

6. Arctotis (Acaulis) pedunculis radicalibus, foliis ly- 
ratis. Lin. Sp. 1306. Arclotis whofe foot-ftalks arife 
from the root., and the leaves are lyre-fhaped. • Anemo- 
fpermos Africana, folio plantiginis flore fulphureo. 

|. Com. Rar. 35. 

7. Arctotis foliis pinnato-laciniatis crifpis caule ra- 
mofo fruticofo. Arclotis with winged* jagged, curled 
leaves* and a branching fhrubby ftalk. Anemonofper- 
mos Africana foliis Cardui benedicti florum radiis in- 
tus albicantibus. Hort. Amft. 2. 45. 

8. Akctotis (Paleacea) flofculis radiantibus fterilibus, 
paleis flofculos difci a^quantibus, foliis pinnatis line- 
aribus. Amcen. Acad. 6. Afr. 84. Arclotis whofe rays 
of the flower are barren* the fcales of the flowers in the 
dijk equal* and linear winged leaves. After foliis inte- 
gris anguftis, flore magno luteo. Burm. Afr, 1 76- 
Thefe plants are natives of the country about the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence they have been 
brought to fome curious gardens. 

The firft fort here mentioned is an annual plant, 
which may be fown upon a warm border of light 
earth in the open air, in the middle of April, where 
they are deftgned to remain ; * thefe flower in Auguft, 
and if the feafon proves favourable, they will perfect 
feeds very well, and the plants will grow much 
ftrongerthan thofe railed upon a hot-bed ; but, as 
in cold feafbns thefe may fail to perfect their feeds, ic 
will be a fecure method to raife fome upon the hot- 
bed, which never fails to perfect feeds, provided they 
are not treated too tenderly. 

The fecond* third, fourth, and feventh forts, grow 
to the height of four or five feet, fending forth xn any 
brandies j therefore will require to be frequently 
pruned, to keep them in tolerable order, efpecially 
the feventh, which fends forth ftrong rambling (hoots, 
when their roots are not much confined in the ?pots, 
but more fo when they are duly watered. 

Thefe 
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Theleare feldom deftitute of flowers tlie whole year, 
unlefs the winter is fevere, which renders them mgre 
valuable than thofe which flower at one feafbn only ; 
for all thofe plants which flower in the winter-fealbn, 
make a fine variety in the green-houfe ; and when the 
plants are fet abroad in fummer, their flowers being 
at that feafbn produced in greater plenty, they add 
to the beauty of a garden. 

The ihrubby forts are propagated by planting cut- 
tings in a bed of light frefh earth, in any of the fum- 
mer months, oblerving to made them from the heat 
of. the fun until they have taken root, as alio to re- 
frefh them often with water ; and in fix weeks after 
planting, they will be rooted fufficiently, at which 
time they fhould be tranfplanted into pots filled with 
frelh earth, fetting the pots in a fhady place until the 
plants are new rooted ; after which time they fhould 
be placed in the open air until the latter end of Octo- 
ber, or later, according as the weather is favourable, 
when they muft be removed into the green-houfe, 
where they fhould be placed as near the window as 
po/fible, that they may have a good quantity of free 
air at all times, when the weather is mild ; nor fhould 
they be over-hung by other plants, which would oc- 
cafion them to take a mouldinefs, and rot ; they muft 
alfo be frequently refrefhed with water, giving it 
them plentifully in mild weather, otherwife their 
leaves and branches will hang and wither j in fum- 
mer they can fcarce have too much water given them. 
They will alfo .require to be fhifted into other pots 
two or three times at leaft every fummer, and the 
pots fhould be frequently removed, to prevent the 
plants from ftriking their roots through the holes of 
the pots into the ground, which they are very apt to 
do, then they will fhoot very vigoroufly ; but when 
thefe roots are torn off, by removing the pots, the 
plants are often killed. 

All thefe plants fhould be frequently renewed by 
cuttings, becaufe_the old plants are fubject to decay 
in winter •, therefore if young plants are not annually 
raifed, the fpecies may foon be loft. 
If the green-houfe in which thefe plants are placed 
in winter is fubject to damps, it will be very difficult 
to prcferve fbme of the forts ; . for when the windows 
are kept clofe, the tender parts of their .fhoots. are 
very fubjecT: to a mouldinefs, which will foon caufe 
the plants to decay, if it is not conftantly cleaned off", 
and free air admitted to dry off" the damps. 
RCUATION [from arc uo, Lat. to bend or bow 
like an arch ;] the method of raifing trees by layers. 
The firft thing that is to be done, is, to procure 
ftrong mother plants, which are ufually called ftools. 
It is no matter whether the trees be crooked, or other- 
therwife deformed. They are to be planted in a bor- 
der fix feet wide, and in a ftrait line fix feet afunder. 
The border muft be well trenched, or dug, and clear- 
ed from all roots,, clods,, ftones, or any other ob- 
ftru&ions. .Thefe trunks or. ftools being planted in 
this trench, will throw out a great many fhoots ac- 
cording to their ftrength, which may be laid about 
the Michaelmas following: in order to this, the 
;round round each ftool fhould be carefully dug, 
reaking the clods and picking out the ftones «as be- 
fore. Then the fhoots fhould be bent , down in 
arches, and put into the ground about three inches 
deep ; and to keep them in this fituation, each fhould 
have a forked ftick drove into the. ground over the 
part of the fhoot immerfed, turning the extremity of 

each fhoot upward. . 

When the branches are thus laid round the ftool, and 
pegged faft down, the branches, or fhoots, will be 
covered all over, except the very top. Some per- 
fons give the branches a twift, in order to make them 
take root the fooner. Others flit fuch of the fhoots 
as are not^apt to take root without,, in the fame man- 
ner as is practifed in laying of. Carnations, which is 
generally a fure way \ and ifthey are afterward mulch- 
ed, it will be of ufe to keep out .the froft in winter, 
and alfo to keep the ground moift the following fpring 
and fummer. 
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About the end of September following they may be" 
opened and examined, to fee if they have taken root 
or not, which it is very probable they will have done 5 
but if not, they muft be let alone, to lie till the next 
autumn, -when they are to be taken up, and planted 
in the nurfery. 

.This may be done to the Dutch, Witch, and Eng- 
lifh Elms ; the Abele, Lime, Alder, Platanus, and 
many forts of evergreen trees and flowering fhrubs. 
A R E A is the internal capacity or content or any given 
boundary or limits, of what figure or fhape foever 
it be. 

ARGEMONE [fb called from 'A mi * a , a difeafe in 

the eye, which this plant is faid to cure ; it is alfo 

called the Infernal Fig, becaufe the capfule pretty 

much refembles a Fig, and from its afperity,] Prickly 
Poppy. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a three-leaved empalement, which falls 
off ; // hath five roundijh petals, which fpread open, and 
■ are larger than the empalement ; in the center is fituated 
an oval five-cornered germen, crowned by a large obtafe 

- ftigma, which is permanent, divided into five parts, at- 
tended by a great number of ftamina, crowned by ob- 
long ere£l fummits ; the germen afterward becomes an 
oval feed-veffel, having five angles, and as many cells, 
which are filled with fmall rough feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in Linmeus's thir- 
teenth clafs, entitled Polyandria Monogynia, the 
flowers having many ftamina and one germen. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Argemone (Mexicana) capfulis quinque valvibus, foliis 
fpinofis. Lin. Sp. 727. Argemone whofe capfule hath 
five valves v and the leaves are prickly ; or Pickly Poppy. 
Papaver fpinofum. C. B. P. 171. 
This is an annual plant, which is very common in 
moft parts of the Weft-Indies, and is, by the Spani- 
ards, called Fico del Inferno, or the Devil's Fig ; 
there is no great beauty or ufe in this plant that I 
know of, but whoever hath a mind to cultivate it. 
fhould fbw.it on a bed of light earth, in the fprin. 
where it is to remain ; and if it comes up too thicL, 
the plants muft be thinned to four inches diftance, 
where, when once it has fhed its feed, there will not 
want a fupply of plants for feveral years after. I 
have been informed that gumbouge is made from the 
juice of this plant, but how true I cannot take upon 
me to determine. 

ARGIL. [Argilla, Lat. a fort of white earth like chalk, 
but more brittle,] Potters Clay. 

ARIA THEOPHRASTI. See Crataegus. 
ARISARUM. See Arum. 

ARI ST A, of corn, is that fharp-pointed needle that 
ftands out from the hufk or hofe of the grain, called 
the beard or awn of corn. 

A R I S T O L O C H I A, ['AfiroXo^'* from beft, 
and Aox««> Child Birth, becaufe fuppofed to be of fo- 
reign ufe on that occafion.] Birthwort. 
The Characters are, 
. The flower hath no empalement ; it is of one leaf, which. 
. is unequal ; the bafe is fwelling and globular, afterward 

- is extended into a cylindrical tube, which fprcads at the 
brim, where the lower part is fir -etched out like a tongue. 
It bath no ftamina, but there arc fix fummits which join 
the under part of the fiigma : the oblong angular germen 

• fits under the flower, fupporting a concave globular ftig- 
ma, divided into fix parts; the germen afterward, turns 
to a large feed-veffel, differing in form, which opens in 
fix cells, which, are filled with, feeds, for the moft part 
compreffed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Linnseus's twentieth clafs, entitled Gynandria Hexan- 
dria, the flowers being male and female in the fame 
fpecies, having no ftamina. or pointal, and fix fum- 
mits,. which reft on the receptacle. 
The Species are, 
1. Aristolochia {Rotunda) foliis cordatis,. fubleflili- 
bus obtufis, caule infirmo, floribus folifariis. Lin. 
. Sp. Plant. 962. Birthwort with blunt hear tfij aped 
leaves growing clofe, a .weak ftalk, and flowers growing 

/tngly m 
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fingly. Ariftolochia rotunda flore ex purpura nigro. 
C. B. P. 307. 

2. Aristolochia (Longa) foliis cordatis petiolatis inte- 
gerrimis obtufiufculis, caule infirmo floribus folita- 
riis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 962. Birthwort with entire, heart- 
ftjaped, blunt leaves, having foot-ftalks, a weak ftalk, 
end flowers growing fingly. Ariftolochia longa vera. 
C. B. P. 307. 

3. Aristolochia (Clematitis) foliis cordatis caule erecto 
fioribus axillaribus confertis. Hort. Upfal. 279. Birth- 
wort with heart-Jhaped leaves, an upright ftalk, and 
flowers growing in dufters frcm the fide, Ariftolochia 
clematitis recta. C. B. P. 307. 

4. Aristolochia (Piftolochia) foliis cordatis, crcnula- 
tis petiolatis, floribus folitariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 962. 
Birthwort with heart-Jhaped indented leaves, having foot- 
ftalks, and Jlozvcrs growing fingly. Ariftolochia piftolo- 
. chia difta. C. B. P. 307. 

5. Aristolochia (Scmpervirejts) foliis cordato-oblongis 
undatis, caule infirmo, floribus folitariis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 961. Birthwort with oblong, beart-Jhaped, waved 
leaves, a weak ftalk, and flowers growing fingly. Ari£- 
tolochia piftolochia ditfa Cretica foliis fmilacis fem- 

pervirens. H. L. 

6. Aristolochia (Serpent aria) foliis cordato-oblongis 
planis, caulibus infirmis flexuofis, teretibus floribus 
folitariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 961. Birthwort with plain, 
oblong, heart-Jhaped, flexible, weak ftalks, and flowers 
growing fingly. Ariftolochia piftolochia five ferpenta- 
taria Virginiana. Pluk. Aim. 50. Virginia Snakeroot. 

7. Aristolochia (Arborcfcens) foliis cordato-lanceolatis 
caule erecto fruticofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 960. Birthwort 
with Jpear-Jhaped leaves in form of a heart, and an up- 
right fhrubby ftalk. Ariftolochia polyrrhizos auricu- 
latis foliis Virginiana. Pluk. Aim. 50. 

8. Aristolochia (Indica) foliis cordato-oblongis caule 
volubili pedunculis multifloris. Flor. v Zeyl. 323. 
Birthwort with oblong heart-Jhaped leaves* a twining 
ftalk, and many flowers upon each foot-ftalk. Ariftolo- 
chia fcandens odoratiflima floris labello purpureo fe- 
mine cordato. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 60. Contrayerva of 
Jamaica. 

9. Aristolochia (Hirta) foliis cordatis obtufiufculis 
hirtis floribus folitariis pendulis recurvatis fubtrunca- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 1365. Hairy Birthwort with obtufe heart- 
fiaped leaves, and banging recurved flowers growing fin- 
gly, formed like a lip. Ariftolochia longa fubhirfuta 
folio oblongo fiorc maximo. Tourn. Cor. 8. 

10. Aristolochia ( Sea ndens) foliis cordatis petiolis lon- 
giflimis, caule fcandente, floribus terminalibus- pe- 
dunculis longiflimis. Birthwort with a climbing ftalk, 
beart-Jhaped leaves with very long foot-ftalks, and flowers 

■ growing at the end of the branches upon very long foot-* 

ftalks. . ■ . 

11. Aristolochia (Conferta) foliis cordatis petiolatis, 
caule fcandente, floribus axillaribus confertis. Birth- 
wort with heart-Jhaped leaves, a climbing ftalk, and flow- 
ers growing in dufters from the wings of the ftalk. 

12. Aristolochia (Repens) foliis lanceolatis feflilibus 
fubhirfutis, caule eredto floribus folitariis longiflimis. 
Birthwort with fpear-fhaped hairy leaves growing clofe 
to the branches, an upright ftalk, and very long flowers 
growing fingly. Ariftolochia eredta flore atro purpu- 
tfco foliis anguftis radice repente. Houft MSS. 

13. Aristolochia (Maxima) foliis oblongo-ovatis ob- 
tufis integcrrimis, caule fcandente floribus terminali- 
bus, fruftibus hexangularibus maximis. Birthwort 
with a climbing ftalk, oblong, oval, entire, blunt leaves, 
flowers growing at the ends of the branches, and very large 

fruit with fix angles. 
. The firft and fecond forts grow naturally in the fouth 
of France, in Spain, and Italy, frcm whence their 
roots are brought for medicinal ufe. The roots of 
the firft fort are roundifh, and grow to the lize of 
fmall Turneps, i n lhape and colour like the roots of 
the common Cyclamen the roots of which are fre- 
quently fold in the markets for thofe of the round 
Birthwort, which at firft may have been occafioned by 
the fuppofed virtues of the roots of the Cyclamen. 
This lends out three or four weak trailing branches, 
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which lie P" the ground where they are not fupported, 
and extend to the length of two feet ; the leaves are 
heart-m aped, and rounded at their extremity \ thefe 
are placed alternately on the ftalks, and clofe to die 
foot-ftalks of the leaves, the flowers come out fingly, 
at every leaf, toward die upper part of the ftalk. 
They are of , a purolilh black colour, and fhaped like 
thofe of the other ibrts, and are frequently fucceeded 
by fecd-veflels, having fix cells, which are full 
of flat feeds. The flowers appear in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort hath long tap roots, fliaped like thofe 
of Carrots ; thefe fend out weak trailing branches, 
which extend little more than a foot ; the leaves of 
this fort are paler, and have longer foot-ftalks than 
the firft, placed alternately, and the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves like the other, which 
are not fo long, and are of a pale purple colour : they 
are fometimes fucceeded by oblong feed-veflels, hav- 
ing fix cells filled with compreffed feeds. The ftalks 
of both thefe forts decay in the autumn, and new 

ones are produced in the fpring. 
They are both propagated by feeds, which ftiould be 
fown in the autumn, in pots filled with light earth, 
and placed under a frame, to be fcreened from the 
froft ; but the glaflfes Ihould be taken off at all times 
when the weather is mild. If thefe pots are put into 
a gentle hot-bed in March, it will bring up the plants 
much fooner than they otherwife would rife. As the 
feafon advances, the plants ftiould be inured by de- 
grees to bear the open air : when the pots are taken 
out of the bed, they muft be placed where they may 
enjoy the morning fun, but fcreened from it in the 
heat of the day. Gentle refrefhings of water muft 
be in dry weather given to the plants during the 
fummer, but in the autumn, when their ftalks begin 
to decay, they muft have litde wet. In the winter 
the pots muft be Iheltered as before ; and in March, 
before the roots begin to fhoot, they mould be trans- 
planted into feparate fmall pots filled with light earth, 
and fet under the frame, where they ftiould remain 
till fpring ; then they may be removed into the open 
air, and treated in the fame manner as in the former 
fummer, and iheltered alfo the following winter. 
The next fpring they may be turned out of the pots, 
and planted in a warm border, where, during the 
fummer, they will require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds ; and in the autumn when 
their ftalks are decayed, if the border is covered with 
old tanners bark to keep out the froft, the roots will 
be* fecured 5 but where this care is not taken, the 
roots are frequendy killed by froft. "With this ma- 
nagement the roots will thrive much better than thofe 
which are kept in pots, and continue longer; and 
when they are three years old, they will flower and 
produce plenty of feeds, whereas thofe in pots feldom 
perfect their feeds in England. 

When the feeds of thefe plants are fown in the fpring, 
the plants will not appear till the fpring following ; fo 
that a whole feafon is loft, and many rimes they fail, 
therefore it ihould always be fown in the autumn. 
The third fort grows naturally in France, Spain, Italy, 
and Hungary, but is preferved in fome of the Engliih 
gardens, becaufe it is fometimes ufed in medicine. 
This is a terrible plant for creeping at the root ; fo 
that if once it has taken in a garden, it will be diffi- 
cult to extirpate again, and will over-run whatever 
plants grow near it \ therefore it fhould be planted in 
fome abject part of the garden by itfelf, for it will 
thrive in almoft any foil or fituadon. 
The fourth fort grows wild in Spain, Italy, and the 
fouth of France ; but in England it is preferved, for 
variety, in botanic gardens. The plants of this fort 
muft be planted in pots filled with light rich earth, 
and fheltered from fevere cold in winter, otherwife 
they will not live - 9 but they fliould have as much free 
air as poflible in mild weather. This produces flowers 
every year, but never perfects its feeds in this 
country. . ' 

The 
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• The fifth fort grows naturally in Crete. The root of 
this is perennial, and fends out many trailing branches, 
■which extend one foot and a half in length, garnifhed 

• with oblong heart-fhaped leaves, which are waved 

• on their edges, and are evergreen. The flowers come 
out fingly from the wings of the leaves, which are 
of a dark purple colour, in lhape like the others, but 
the plants never produce feeds in England, fo is pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots : this is too tender to 
thrive in the open air in winter; the plants are pre- 
ferved in pots, and placed under a common frame in 
winter, where they fhould have as much free air as 
poflible in mild weather, but fcreened from hard froft; 
in mild Winters I have had this plant live abroad in a 
warm border, but in hard winters it will be deftroyed; 
therefore one or two plants mould be fheltered to 
preferve the Ipecies. 

The lixth fort is the Snakeroot, which is greatly ufed 
in medicine : thefe roots are brought from Virginia 
and Carolina, where there are two fpecies of this 
plant, but this fort is the belt for ufe. There are 
ibme of thefe prefer ved in the gardens of thefe who 
are curious in collecting rare plants, but as they are 
■ fbmetimes killed by frolt in winter, fo they are not 
very common in the Englifh gardens. This is pro- 
pagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in the au- 
tumn, in fmall pots filled with light fandy earth, and 
placed under a common frame in winter, and after- 
ward treated in the fame manner as hath been di- 
rected for the two firft forts, as fhould the plants alfo ; 
with which management they will produce their flow- 
ers, and perfect: their feeds every year. 
The leventh fort grows naturally in North America, 
and is by fome called Snakeroot, but is not near fo 
ftrong as the former the branches of this grow erect, 
and are perennial, whereas, thofe of the other fort de- 
cay to the root every winter : this rifes about two 
feet high ; the branches are not very woody, but are 
itrong enough to fupport themfelves ; the leaves are 
oblong and heart-fhaped ; the flowers come out fingly 
at the wings of the leaves. This will live abroad in 
warm borders, with a little protection in hard frofls. 
It is generally kept in pots, and fheltered in winter •, 
but thofe which are planted in the full ground will 
thrive much better, provided they are fcreened from 
hard frofts. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, where it 
is called Contrayerva ; the roots are die re ufed as fuch : 
this hath long trailing branches, which climb upon 
the neighbouring plants, and rife to a confiderable 
height ; the leaves are placed alternately, and are of 
the long heart-fhaped kind ; the flowers are produced 
in fmall clufters toward the upper part of the ftalks, 
' which are of a dark purple colour ; the fecd-veftels 
are oblong and fmooth. This is tender, and in win- 
ter fhould have very little wet, therefore mull be con- 
stantly kept in the ftove, otherwife it will not live in 
England. 

The ninth fort was difcovercd by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant. This hath fome refemblance to the fe- 
cond fort, but the leaves are hairy, and not fo deeply 
eared at the bottom ; the flowers are alfo much larger. 
This may be propagated by # feeds, in the fame man- 
ner as hath been directed for the firft and fecond 
forts, and the plants treated fo, will thrive very well 
in England. 

The tenth fort fends out climbing ftalks, which fup- 
port themfelves by faftening to the neighbouring 
trees, and thereby rife to a very great height ; the 
leaves are very broad and heart-fhaped, having feve- 
ral longitudinal veins ; the flowers grow in loofe 
bunches at the extremity of the branches, each hav- 
ing a long foot-ftalk : this is tender, fo muft be kept 
in a ftove, and treated as other exotic plants. It 
grows naturally about Tolu in New Spain, where it 
was difcovered by the late Mr. Robert Millar, who 
fent the feeds to England. 

The eleventh fort was difcovered by the fame gen- 
tleman at Campeachy in New Spai n, from whence he 
fent the feeds : this fort fcldom climbs above three 
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or four feet high ; the leaves are fhort and heart-fhap- 
ed, in fome meafure like thofe of the firft ; , the flow- 
ers come out in fmall clufters from the wings of the 
leaves, and are of a dark purple colour. 
The twelfth fort was difcovered at_La V era Cruz in 
New Spain, by the late Dr. Houfton, who fent the 
feeds to Europe : this rifes with an upright ftalk, to 
the height of three feet ; the leaves are long, nar- 
row, hairy, and grow clofe'to the branches, having 
fcarce any foot-ftalk ; the flowers come out iingly 
from the wings of the leaves, which are near four 
inches long, of a dark purple colour, and grow erect ; 
thefe are fucceeded by flender vcflels, about one inch 
long, which open into fix cells, filled with flat heart- 
fhaped feeds. This fort requires a warm ftove to 
preferve it in this country. 

The thirteenth fort was difcovered by Mr. Robert 
Millar, near Carthagena in New Spain, who fent it to 
England ; this hath itrong climbing ftalks, by which 
it mounts up to the top or the talleft trees the leaves 
of this arc four inches long and two broad, of an oval 
fhape, rounded at their ends, and are nearly as thick 
as thofe of the common Laurel •, the flowers come 
out in loofe clufters at the ends of the fhoots, each 
ftanding on a very long foot-ftalk ; the feed-veflels 
are four inches long, and as much in circumference, 
having fix longitudinal ribs, which make fo many an- 
gles, being very prominent \ they open into fix cells, 
which are filled with heart-fhaped leaves. 
All thefe forts, which are natives of the warm parts 
of America, are too tender to thrive in the open air in 
this country, therefore require a ftove to preferve 
them. They are propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from the countries where, the grow naturally, 
for they do not produce any here. t As the feeds are 
a confiderable time in their pafiage, they fhould be 
brought over in their pods ; for many of the forts have 
very thin light feeds, which are foon dried in a hot 
country, when they are out of their covers, which 
will prevent their growing. So foon as the feeds ar- 
rive, they fhould be fown in fmall pots filled with 
light earth ; and if this happens in the autumn, or 
winter, the pots fhould be plunged into the tan in 
the bark-ftove, between fome of the pots with large 
plants, which will fcreen them from the fun •, for as 
thefe plants delight in fhade, fo, by thus placing of 
the pots, the earth will not dry very faft, which will 
be of great advantage to the feeds, which fhould not 
be too often watered. Here the pots may remain till 
March, at which time they fhould be removed, and 
plunged into a hot-bed, under frames, where, if the 
feeds are good, the plants will appear in May : but 
if the feeds arrive in fp ring or fummer, they muft be 
immediately fown in fmall pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, obferving to fhade them conftantly 
in the heat of the day ; but the feeds fown at this fea- 
fon fcldom grow the fame year ; therefore if the plants 
do not appear, the pots fhould be plunged in the tan- 
bed of -the ftove in autumn, and in the fpring follow- 
ing, treated as before directed, which will bring up 
the plants. When thefe are ftrong enough to trans- 
plant, they fhould be each put into a feparate fmall 
pot, and plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove, and 
treated as other tender plants from the fame coun- 
tries. 

ARMENIACA, the Apricot. 
The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the fewer is bett-Jhaped, cut into five 
blunt fegments at the top the flower is compofed of five 
large roundijh petals winch fprcad open, wbofe bafe are 
inferted in the empalement \ in the center is placed a rojtnd 
germen, fupporting a Jlendcr flyle, crowned by a round 
fiigma ; this is attended by upward of twenty awl-Jhapcd 
ftamina, which are crowned ly fbort double fummits. "The 
germen afterward becomes a roundifb pulpy fruity having 
a longitudinal fu?row indoftng a roundifh nut> which is a 
little compreffed on' the fides. 

Dr. Linnaeus has joined the Armeniaca, Cerafus, Laa- 
rocerafus, and Padus, to his genus of Prunus, making 
• them only fo many fpecies of the fame genus, and 

X ranges 
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ranges it in his twelfth clafs of plants, entitled Icofan- 
dria Monogynia •, the flowers of this clafs have from 
twenty to thirty ftamina fattened to the empalement, 
and a tingle ftyle. 

The joining of fo many plants under the fame genus, 
as Linnaeus has done, renders it much more diffi- 
cult to afcertain their fpecific difference, than when 
they are ranged under different genera ; and although 
molt of them do agree in thole parts from whence the 
characters according to his fyltem are taken, yet if 
their fruits may be allowed as one of the chara&eriftic 
notes (which furely ought not to be totally omitted) 
there will be reafon for feparating fome of them, 
efpecially when we confider the boundary which na- 
ture has fet between them for it is well known that 
all fruits which are of the fame genus, may be grafted 
or budded upon each other j but thole of different 
genera will not take upon each other, nor will any 
two plants of different genera impregnate each other. 
Now the Cherry and Plum cannot by any art be made 
to take when grafted or budded upon ftocks of the 
other kind-, nor will the Apricot take upon the Cherry, 
the Laurel, or Padus •, but it will grow upon the 
Plum to which it is nearly allied, therefore thefe may 
be joined together according to the ftrict rules of bo- 
tany : yet in a work of this kind, defigned for the 
inftru&ion of the practical gardener, were thefe fruits 
to be included under die fame appellation, it would 
rather confound than inftruct, thole who had not ap- 
plied themfelves to the ftudy ,of botany : therefore I 
fhall continue this genus under its former title, and 
fhall enumerate all the varieties of this fruit which 
are at prefent cultivated in the Englifh gardens, rang- 
ing them according to the orders of their ripening. 
For although moft, if not all thofe which are by the 
ardeners called different forts, may have been pro- 
uced by culture, fo fliould be deemed as one fpecies •, 
yet as the differences may be continued for ever, by 
the method in which they are propagated, fo it would 
be unpardonable in a book of gardening to omit 
them. 

The fpecific title given by Linnseus to the Apricot is, 
Prunus floribus fubfefiilibus foiiis fubcordatis. Sp. 
Plant. 474. i. e. Plum whofe flowers want foot-ftalks^ 
ami beart-foaped leaves. 
The Varieties are, 
The Mafculine Apricot. 
The Orange Apricot. 
The Algier Apricot. 
The Roman Apricot. 
The Turkey Apricot. 
The Breda Apricot. 
The Bruflels Apricot. 

The Mafculine is the firft ripe of all the Apricots ; it 
is a fmall roundifh fruit, of a red colour towards the 
fun ; as it ripens, the colour fades to a greenifh yellow 
on the other tide. It is chiefly preferved for being the 
firft ripe, and there is a quicknefs in the flavour of 
the fruit when it is not too ripe, which renders it agree- 
able ; the tree is very apt to be covered with flowers, 
but as they come out early in the fpring, they are 
frequently deftroyed by the cold, unlefs the trees arc 
covered to protect them. 

The Orange is the next ripe Apricot this fruit is 
much larger than the former, and as it ripens changes 
to a deep yellow colour. The flefh of this is dry and 
not high flavoured, it is better for tarts than for the 
table. ■ ■ 

The Algier is the next in feafon ; this is of an oval 
fhape, a litde comprefied on the tides ; it turns to a 
pale yellow, or ftraw-colour, when ripe \ the flefh is 
higTi flavoured, and very full of juice. 
The Roman is the next ripe Apricot \ this is a larger 
fruit than the former, and not comprefied fo much 
on the fides; die colour is deeper, and the flefti is not 
lb moid as the former. 

The Turkey Apricot is yet larger than either of the 
former, and of a globular figure •, the fruit turns to 
a deeper colour than the former •, the flefh is firmer, 
and drier than thofe of the two former. 
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' The Breda Apricot (as it is called from its being 
brought from thence into England) was originally 
brought from Africa : this is a ' large roundifh fruit, 
changing to a deep yellow when ripe ; the flefh is foft, 
full of juice, and of a deep Orange colour within fide; 
the ftone is rounder and larger than any of the other 
forts : this is the beft Apricot we have, and when 
ripened on a ftandard, is preferable to all other 
kinds. 

The Bruflels is the lateft ripe of all the Apricots, for 
when it is planted againft a wall, it is generally the 
beginning of Auguft before it is ripe, unlefs when it 
i» planted to a full fouth'afpect; which is what fhould 
not be pracYifed, becaufe the fruit is never well tafted 
which grows in a warm expofure. This fruit is of a 
middling fize* rather inclining to an oval figure ; red 
on the fide next the fun, with many dark fpots, and 
of a greenifh. yellow on the other fide ; the flefti is 
firm, and of a high flavour •, the fruit often cracks 
before it is ripe. This is commonly preferred to the 
former fort by moft people, but when the other is 
planted as a ftandard, the fruit is fuller of juice, and 
of a richer flavour than this. 

Moft people train thefe trees up to ftems of fix or 
feven feet high, or bud them upon ftocks of that 
height but this is a pra&ice 1 would not recommend 
to the public, becaufe the higher the heads of thefe 
trees are, the more they are expofed to the cutting 
winds in the fpring, which too frequently deftroy the 
blollbms-, and the fruit is alfo more liable to be blown 
down in fummer, efpecially if there fliould happen 
to be much wind at the time when the fruit is ripe ; 
which by falling from a great height, will be bruifed 
and fpoiled-, therefore I prefer half ftandards, of 
about two and a half, or three feet in the ftem, to 
thofe which are much taller 5 or to plant them as 
dwarfs againft an efpalier, where, if they are Ikilfully 
managed, they will produce a large quantity of good 
fruit and the trees in efpalier may be more conve- 
niently covered in the fpring, when the feafon proves 
bad, whereby there will be a greater certainty of fruit 
every year. 

Thefe fruits are all propagated by budding them on 
Plum-ftocks, and will readily take upon almoft any 
fort of Plum, provided the ftock be free and thriving 
(except the Bruflels kind, which is ufually budded on 
a fort of flock, commonly called the St. Julian, 
which better fuits this tree, as being generally planted 
for ftandards, than any other fort of Plum will.) The 
manner of raifing the ftocks, and budding thefe trees, 
fhall be treated of under their particular articles, to 
which I refer the reader, and fhall proceed to their 
planr>^ and management. 

Thefe .rees are all (except the two laft forts) planted 
againft walls, and fliould have an eaft or weft afpedfc ; 
for if they are planted full fouth, the great heat caufes 
them to be meally before they are eatable. 
The borders near thefe walls fliould be fix or eight feet 
wide, at leaft, and if it were more, the better •, but I 
would never advife the making of them fb deep as is 
the general cuftom, for if the earth be two feet deep, 
or two and a half at moft, it is enough. 
If the ground is a wet cold loam or clay, the -borders 
fliould be raifed as much above the level of the fur- 
face as it will admit, laying fbme ftones or rubbifh 
in the bottom, to prevent the roots* from running 
downwards ; but if you plant upon a chalk or gravel, 
it will be better to raife the borders above either to a 
proper thicknefs, with good loamy earth, than to fink 
the borders by removing the chalk or gravel ; for al- 
though thefe are removed the whole breadth of the 
border, which we may allow to be eight feet, and 
this trench filled with good earth, yet the roots of the 
trees will in a few years extend this length, and then 
meeting with the chalk or gravel, they will re- 
ceive a check whereby their leaves will fall off 
early in the feafon, and the fruit will be fmall, dry, 
and ill-flavoured, and the moots of the trees will be 
weak. But where the borders are raifed upon either 
to their full height, the roots will not ftrike down 
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into the gravel or chalk, but rather extend themfelves 
near the furface, where they will meet with better 
foil : and as the trees are of long duration, and old 
trees being not only more fruitful than young, but 
the fruit is alfo better flavoured, therefore the pro- 
viding for their continuance is abfolutely neceffary. 
The foil I would in general advife to be ufed for thefe, 
and all other forts of fruit-trees, isfrefh untried earth, 
from a pafture ground, taken about ten inches deep, 
with the turf, and laid to rot and mellow at ieaft 
twelve months before it is ufed, mixing a little rotten 
dung with it ; this muft be often turned, to fweeten 
and imbibe the nitrous particles of the air. 
When the former foil of the border is taken away, 
this frelh earth fhouid be carried in the place ; and if 
the border^ are filled with it two months before the 
trees are planted, the ground will be better fettled, 
and not fo liable to fink after the trees are planted : 
in filling of the borders, the ground fliould be raifed 
four or five inches above the level they are defigned, 
to allow for the fettling. 

The borders being thus prepared, make choice of 
fuch trees as are but of one year's growth. Trom bud- 
ding ; and if the foil is dry, or of a middling temper, 
October is the beft feafon for planting, efpecially 
having at that time a greater choice of trees from 
the nurferies, before they have been picked and drawn 
over by other people. The manner of preparing thefe 
trees for planting being the fame in common with 
other fruit trees, I fhall refer the reader to the article 
of Peaches, where he will find it largely treated of. 
At the time of planting no part of the head of the 
trees fhouid be cut off, unlefs there are any ftrong 
foreright fhoots which will not come to the wall, 
which may be taken quite away. 
The trees being thus prepared, you muft mark out 
the diftances they are to ftand, which in a good ftrong 
foil, or againft a low wall, fliould be twenty feet or 
more ; but in a moderate one, eighteen feet is a good 
reafonable diftance then make a nolc where each tree 
is to ftand, and place its Item about four inches from 
the wall, inclining the head thereto ; and after having 
fixed the tree in the ground, nail the branches to the 
wall, to prevent their making, and cover the furface 
of the ground round the root with rotten dung, to 
keep out the froft : in this ftate let it remain till the 
end of February or the beginning of March, when if 
the weather is good, you muft unnail the branches of 
your trees, fo as not to difturb their roots j and, being 
provided with a lharp knife, put your foot clofe to 
the ftem of the tree ; and having placed your left- 
hand to the bottom of the tree, to prevent its being 
difturbed, with your right-hand cut off the head 
of the tree, if it has but one ftem ; or where it may 
have two or more flioots, each of them muft be 
Ihortened, to about four or five eyes above the bud, 
fo that the (loping fide may be toward the wall. 
In the fpring, if the weather proves dry, it will be 
neceflary to give the trees a gentle refrefhing with 
water i in the doing of which, if they watered with 
a rofe to the watering-pot all over their heads, it 
will greatly help them ; and alfo lay fome turf, in the 
manner directed for Apples, Or fome other mulch, 
round their roots, to prevent their drying during the 
fummer feafon and in the fpring, as new branches 
are produced, obferve to nail them to the wall in a 
horizontal pofition ; and fuch lhoots as are produced 
fore-right, muft be entirely difplaced. This muft be 
repeated as often , as is neceflary, to prevent their 
hanging from the wall, but by no means flop any of 
the moots in fummer. 

At Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, 
their branches Ihould be unnailed, and fhorten them 
in proportion to their ftrcngth; a vigorous branch 
may be left eight or nine inches long, but a weak one 
fhouid not be left above five or fix. I fuppofe many 
perfons will wonder at this direction, efpecially having 
allowed fuch a diftance between the trees, as believing, 
by this management, the wall will never be filled-, 
but my reafon for it is, that I would have no part of 



the wall left unfumiflied with bearing wood ; which 
muft confequently be the cafe, if the branches are 
left to a greater length at firft ; for it feldom happens, 
that more buds than two or three upon each branch 
fhobt 5 and thefe are, for the mdft part, fuch as are 
at or near the extreme part of the laft year's wood fo 
that all the lower part of the lhoots become naked, nor 
will they ever after produce flioots ; and this is the 
reafon, we fee fb many trees which have their bearing 
wood fituated only in the extreme part of the tree. 
When you have ihortened the flioots, be fure to nail 
them as horizontally as pofiible, for upon this it is 
that the future good of the tree chiefly depends. 
The fecond fummer obferve, as in the firft, to dis- 
place all fore-right lhoots as they are produced, nail- 
ing in the other clofe to the wall horizontally, fo that 
the middle of the tree may be kept open and never 
fhorten any. of the fhoots in fummer, unlefs to furnifh 
branches to fill vacant places on the wall ; and never 
do this later than the end of April, for reafons here- 
after given in the article of Peaches. At Michaelmas 
fhorten thefe fhoots, as was directed for the firft year; 
the ftrong ones may be left nine or ten inches, and 
the weak ones fix or feven at moft. 
The following year's management will be nearly the 
fame with this, but only obferve, that. Apricots pro- 
duce their bloflbm buds, not only upon the laft year's 
wood, but alfo upon the curfons, or fpurs, which are 
produced from the two years wood ; a great care 
Ihould therefore be had in the fummer management, 
not to hurt or difplace thefe : obferve alfo to fhorten 
the branches at the winter pruning, lb as to furnifh 
frefli wood in every part of the tree ; and be fure to 
cut out entirely ail luxuriant branches, or difplace ' 
them as foon as they arc* produced •, which, if left to 
grow, would exhauft the nourifliment from the bearing 
branches, which in my opinion, cannot be too ftrong, 
provided they are kindly ; for the more vigorous the 
tree is, the more likely it is to refift the injuries of 
the weather-, though we often fee trees brought to 
' fo weak a condition, as to be able only faintly to 
blow their bloflbms, and then moft of the bearing 
branches have died ; which has given occafion to the 
owner to imagine it was the effect of a blight, when, 
in reality, it was only for want of right management. 
And, I am fully perfuaded, half the blights we hear 
complained of, proceed from nothing clfe but this. 
Thefe few rules, . well executed, together with a lit- 
tle obfervation and care, will be fufficient, therefore 
to pretend to prefcribe particular directions for all the 
different accidents, or manner of treating fruits, would 
be impoffible but I believe the reader will find what 
has been faid, if duly attended to, will anfwer his de- 
flgn j for, without diligent obfervation, there can be 
no fuch thing as a fkilful manager, let him have ever 
fo many or good inftructions laid down to him. 
The BrufTels and Breda Apricots, being, for the moft 
part, planted for ftandards, will require very little 
pruning or management ; only obferve to take out all 
dead wood, or fuch branches as crofs each other ; 
this muft be done early in autumn, or in the fpring, 
after the cold weather is paft, that the part may not 
canker where the incifion is made. 
ARMERIUS, Sweet- William. See Dianthus. 
ARNICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 784. Doronicum. Bauh. 
Pin. 184. Leopardfbane. 

The Characters are, 
tte common empalement is fcaly, and Jhorter than the rays 
of the flower. It hath a compound flower the> border or 
rays being compofed of many female florets* which fprcad 
open* cut into three parts at their end the difk* or middle* 
has many hermaphrodite florets* which are tubulous* cut 
into three unequal figments at the brim ; thefe have each 
five Jhort Jlamina* crowned with oblong fummits. The 
female florets have alfo five awl-Jbaped fiamina* but no 
fummits ; in the hermaphrodite florets thegcrmen is fituated 
below the flower fnpporting a flender fhort fiyle* crowned 
by a bifid ftigma. 'The gernun afterward becomes afingle 
oblong feed* crowned with long /lender down. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecTion of 
Linna*us's eighteenth clafs, entitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia fuperiiua, the flower being compafed of her- 
maphrodite and female florets; and the chief diftinctioh 
of this genus is in the hermaphrodite and female 
> flowers being of the fame fhape, and the female having 
ftamina. 

The Species are, 

1. Arnica {Montana) foliis ovatis integris, caulinis ge- 
minis oppofltis. Lin. Sp. Plant. S84. Arnica with en- 
tire oval leaves, thofe on the ftalks growing oppofite by 
pairs. Doronicum plantaginis folio altcrum. C. B. P. 
1S5. 

2. Arnica (Sccrpioides) foliis alternis ferratis. Hall. 
• Helvet. 737. Arnica with Jawed leaves growing alter- 
nately. Doronicum radice dulci, C. B. P. 184. 

3. Arnica (Croce-a) foliis ovalibus ferrato denticulatis, 
fubtus tomentofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1246. Arnica with 
.oval indented leaves ; whofe under/ides are woolly. Dens 
leonis cnuke folio. Pet. Muf. 393. 
The Rrii fort grows naturally upon the Alps, and alfo 
upon many of the mountains in Germany, and other 
cold parts of Europe, and is greatly efteemed by the 
Germans for its medicinal qualities, where it is pre- 

' fcribed by this title of Arnica. It is alfo ranged among 
the medicinal plants in many difpenfaries, by the title 
given to it by Cai'par Bauhin. 

The roots or this plant, when placed in a proper foil 
and fi tuation, greatly increafe, for they fend out thick 
flclhy roots, which lpread very far under the furface-, 
thete put out many oval entire leaves, from between 
which the flower-items arife, which grow about a 
foot and a half high, having two or three pair of leaves 
growing oppofite upon each, and the top is terminat- 
ed by a tingle yellow flower, compofed of many flo- 
rets, like thofe of Dandelion. Thefe are fucceeded 
by oblong feeds, which are crowned with down, 
whereby they are difperfed to a confiderable diftance 
when ripe. It flowers in April and May, and the 
feeds ripen in September. 

This plane delights in a moid fhady fkuation ; it may 
be propagated by parting of the root in autumn, 
when the llalks begin to decay, or by the feeds if 
ibwn in autumn, foon after they are ripe, for thofe 
fown in the fpring often fail but if the feeds are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up the following 
fpring, lb that when one plant is obtained, it will pro- 
pagate itfelf fait enough without other care, but to 
keep it clean from weeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the mountains of 
Bohemia, as alfo in Siberia, from whence I received 
the feeds. The roots of this fort are much jointed, 
and divide into many irregular flelhy offsets, which 
arc varioully contorted ; from whence many fuper- 
ftitious perions have been led to imagine, that the 
roots would expel the poifon of fcorpions, and cure 
the wounds made by the bite of that animal. It is 
a very hardy plant, and is propagated in the fame 
manner as the former. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the feeds have been brought to 
Europe. This will not live through the winter in 
the open air in this country, fo the plants muft be 
kept in pots, which fhould be placed under a common 
hot-bed frame in winter, to fcrcen it from the froft, 
but fhould enjoy the free air at all times, when the 
weather is mild. It propagates by roots and feeds 
"in plenty. This is. titled by Dr. Burman, Gerbera 
foliis planis dentatis flore purpureo. Plant. Afr. 157. 
ARTEDIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 249. We have no 
Englifh name for this genus. 
The Characters are, 
' It is an umbelliferous plant -, the greater umbel is fpread 
' open, and compofed of many fmall ones the involucrum of 
the large one is compofed of ten oblong leaves, which ex- 
tend the length of the umbel, cut at their tips into three 
parts. The involucrum of the fmall umbels have but three 
narrow leaves, which arc longer than the umbel ; the rays 
of the * large umbel arc difform, thofe of the fmall ones in 
the dijk are male, and the rays are hermaphrodite. They 
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have five petals, which are erelf, leart-Jhaped, and 
turned inward. Thefe have each five /lender ftamina* 
crowned with roundifh fummits 5 thofe flowers which co$n- 
pofe the rays, have a fmall gennen at bottom, fupporting 
two reflexed flyles, crowned by a fingle ftigma. The germen, 
afterward becomes a roundiflj compreffed fruit, with a leafy 
border* which fplits into two, and contains two oblong 
feeds, with fcaly borders. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Lin nanus's fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Dieynia, 
from their flowers having five ftamina ana two 
ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this plant, jvi'z. 
1. Art edi a (Squamata) feminibus fquamatis. Horc 
Cliff. 8 9 . Artedia with fipamous feeds. Thapfia Orien- 
tals anethi folio femme eleganter crenato. Tourn. 
Cor. 22. 

This is a native of the eaft. Rawvolf found it growing 
upon Mount Libanus j it is an annual plant, whole 
ftalks rife about two feet high, lending out a few fide 
branches, garniflied with narrow compound leaves 
refembling thofe of Dill; the extremity of the flalk is 
terminated by a large umbel of white flowers, com- 
pofed of five unequal petals, thofe on the outfide 
being much larger than the other. Thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by roundifh compreffed fruit, each having two 
feeds, whofe borders are fcaly. 
This plant decays as foon as the feeds are perfected, 
and many times before they are ripe in England ; for 
unlefs the feeds are fown in autumn, and the plants 
come up before winter, they rarely produce good 
feeds here. The feeds fhould be fown on a warm 
border where the plants are to remain, for they will 
not bear tranfplanting. All the care they require is 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin the plants 
to fix or eight inches diftance. They flower in June, 
and their feeds ripen the end of Augufb. 
ARTEMISIA ['Afrfuo-:*, Gr. fo called, according 
to fome, from Artemifia, wife of Maufolus, king of 
Caria, who brought this plant into ufe, and adopted 
it as hers whereas, before, it was called Parthenis, 
the virgin goddefs being feigned to have given. dut 
name to it.] Mugwort. 
The Characters are, 

The common empalement is fcaly and round, as are alfo the 
fcales. The flower is compofed of hermaphrodite and fe- 
male florets, the border being ranged with the female* 
which have a fmall germen at bottom, fuppor ting a Jlender 
ftyle, crowned by a.bifidjligma. The hermaphrodite florets 
cotnpofe the dijk, or middle thefe are tubulous, cut into 
.. five parts at the brim in the center is placed the germen, 
with the like ftyle and Jligma as the female, accompanied 
by five hairy ftamina, crowned by cylindrical fummits, 
which are indented in five parts. The germen after- 
ward becomes a fingle naked feed, fitting upon a naked 
placenta. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fec"rion 
of Linnseus's eighteenth clafs, entitled Syngenefia Po- 
ly gam ia fuperflua, the flowers of thefe being com- 
pofed of female and hermaphrodite florets, which are 
both fruitful. 

The Species are, 

1. Artemisia {Vulgaris) foliis pinnatifidis planis incifis; 
' fubtus tomentofis, racemis fimplicibus floribus ovatis 

radio quinque floro. Lin. Sp. Plant, 348. Mugwort 
with plain cut leaves, ending in many parts, woolly un- 
derneath, with fingle fpikes of oval flowers, whofe rays 

arc compofed of five florets. Artemifia vulgaris major. 
C B. P. 137. 

2. Artemisia (Integrifolia) foliis lanceolatis fubtus to- 
mentofis integerrimisdentatifque riorum radio fub quin- 
que floro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 1 89. Mugwort with fpear- 
jhaped entire leaves, indented on their edges, whofe under 
fides are woolly, and the rays of the flower compofed of five 
florets. Artemifia foliis planis lanceolato-linearibus 
inferioribus faipe ex pinnato-dentatis. Flor. Sib. 2. 
p. 109. 

3. Artemisia {Carulefcens) foliis caulinis lanceolatis in- 
tegris*, radicalibus multifidis, flofculis fcemineis terms. 
Lin. Sp. 1189. Mugwort whofe leaves on the ftalks are 

entire. 
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. entire, thofe at the root multifid, and three female flofcuUs 
compofe the rays of the flower. Abfinthium maritimum 

• lavenduke folio. C. B. P. 139. Lavender-leaved Sea 
Wormwood* 

^. Artemisia (Dracunculus) foliis lanceolatis glabris in- 
tegerrimis. Hort. ClifF. 403: Mugwort with fpear- 
Jhaped, entire, Jmooth leaves. Abrotanum lini folio acri- 
ore & odorato. Tourn. Inft. 459. Tarragon; 

5. Artemisia (Minima) foliis cuneiformibus repandis, 
caule procumbente, floribus axillaribus felfilibus. Lin. 

* Sp, 1 190. Alugwort with weage-Jbaped leaves, a trailing 
ft alky and flowers growing at the wings of the ftalk. 

6. Artemisia (Abrotanum) foliis ramofifTirnis fetaceis, 
caule erecto fuffruticofb. Hort. ClifF. 403. Artemijia 
with very branching briftly leaves and a firubiy ereft ftalk. 
Abrotanum mas anguftifolium majus. C. B. P. 136. 
Southernwood. 

7. Artemisia (Hutnilis) foliis fetaceis pinnatifidis, caule 
. decumbente fuffruticofb^ Mugwort with briftly wing- 

. pointed leaves, and a low Jhrubby ftalk. Abrotanum 
humile corymbis majoribus aureis. Tourn. Inft. 459. 

8. Artemisia (Santonicum) foliis caulinis linearibus pin- 
nato-multifidis, ramis indivifis, fpicis fecundis re- 
flexjs. Zin. Goett. 397. Artemifta with linear multifid 
leaves on theftalks, undivided branches, and fertile reftexed 
fpikes. Semen fan&um. Lob. Icon. 756. 

9. Artemisia (Campeftris) foliis multifidis linearibus, 
caulibus procumbentibus virgatis. Hort.* ClifF. 403. 
Artemijia with linear multifid leaves, and trailing fpriggy 
ftalks. Abrotanum campeftre. C. B. P. 136. mid 
Southernwood. ' 

;6. Artemisia (Crithmifolia) foliis compofitis divari- 
catis linearibus carnofis glabris, caule afcendente pa- 

. niculato.Lin. Sp. 1 1 86. Artemijia with compound, linear, 
fmodtb, flejhy leaves, and a panicled afcending ftalk. 

11. Artemisia (Maritima) foliis multipart! tis tomen- 
tofis, racemis cernuis, flofculis foemineis ternis. Lin. 
Sp. n 8 6. Mugwort With woolly divided leaves, nodding 
branches* and three" female florets. Abfinthium ferip- 
hium Belgicum. C. B. P. 139. See Wormwood. 

12. Artemisia (Rupeftris) foliis pinnatis, caulibus ad- 
fcendentibus hirfutis, floribus globofis cernuis, re- 
ceptaculo pappofo. Her. Gotl. 285. Mugwort with 
winged leaves* hairy afcending ftalks, and globular nodding 
flowers. Abfinthium Alp mum incanum. C. B. P. 

13. Artemisia (Pontica) foliis multipartitis fubtus to- 
mentofis, floribus fubrotundis nutantibus, recepta- 
culo nudo. Hort. Upfal.- 257. Artemijia with finely di- \ 

• vided leaves, woolly on their under fide, and roundijb nod- 
ding flowers. Abfinthium Ponticum tenuifolium in- 
canum. C. B. P. 138. Pontick Wormwood. 

14. Artemisia (Annua) foliis triplicato-pinnatis utrin- 

• que glabris, floribus , fubglobofis nutantibus, recep- 
taculo glabro conico. Hort. Upfal. 257. Artemifta 
with triple winged leaves* which are fmootb on both fides, 
globular nodding flowers, having fmootb conical receptacles. 
Abfinthium tanacetifolio odoratiflimum. Amm. 
Ruth. 

15. Artemisia (Abfinthium) foliis compofitis multifidis, 
floribus fubglobofis pen du lis, receptaculo villofo. 
Hort. ClifF. 404. Artemifta with compound multifid leaves, 
globular hanging flowers, and hairy receptacles. Abfin- 
thium vulgare. J. B. Common Wormwood. 

16. Artemisia (Inodora) foliis compofitis totnentofis, 
floribus fubglobofis, receptaculo villofo. Artemijia 
with woolly compound leaves, globular flowers, and bairy 
receptacles. , Abfinthium infipidum Abfinthio vulgari 
iimile. C. B. P. Infipid Wormwccd. 

7. Artemisia (Arboreftens) foliis compofitis multifidis 
linearibus, floribus fubglobofis, caule frutefcente. 
Lin. Sp. 1188. Artemifta with compound linear leaves, 
globular Jhwers* and a Jhrubby ftalk. Abfinthium ar- 
borefcens. Lob; Icon. 753. Tree Wormwood. 

8. Artemisia ~ {Mthiopica) foliis linearibus confertis 
minimis divifis, caule fruticofo tomentofo. Lin. Sp. 
1 1^4. Mugwort with linear leaves- in bunches* and a 
woolly Jhrubby. ftalk. - '.Abfinthium Africanum arbo- 
relcens, folio vermiculato incano. -Tourn. Inft. 458. 

9. Artemisia {Clacialis) foliis palmatis multifidis feri- 
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ceis3 caulibus adfeendentibus, floribus glomeratis fub 
faftigiatis. Lin. Sp. 11 87. Mugwort with filky multifid 
leaves, aftending ftalks, and . glomerated flowers. Ab- 
finthium AJpinum candidum humile. C. B. P. -139. 
lo. Artemisia (Tcnacetifolia) foliis bipinnatis fubtus 
tomeritofis nitidis, pinnis tranfverlis, racemis iimpli- 
cibus. Lin. Sp. 1188. Artemifta with double-winged 
leaves, woolly on their under ftde, and a ftmple racanis of 
flowers. 

The firft fort grows naturally on banks, and by the 
fide of foot-paths, in mod parts of England, fo is 
rarely admitted into gardens, where it would foon be- 
come a troublefome weed for the roots creep far un- 
der the furface of the ground, fo that unlefs they are 
flopped, they will foon fpread over a large fpace of 
ground ; but as this plant is ufed in medicine, I have 
tere mentioned it. This flowers in June, at which 
time the herb is in perfection for ufe. x 
The Moxa, fo famous in the eaftern countries for 
curing the gout by burning of the part affected, is 
the lanugo, or down, which is on die under par . of 
the leaves, of a fort of Mugwort, which is iuppofed 
to be different from our common fort, but the dried 
famples which I have feen brought to England for 
that, appear to differ in nothing but the fize of the 
plant, that being much lefs * and I fuppofe the foft 
down of the common fort, or of any other plant, will 
anfwer thepurpofe full as well. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this rifes 
up with fingle ftalks about two feet high, which are 
garnifhed with plain, narrow, fpear-fhaped leaves, 
cut into acute fegments on their edges, fomewhat 
like thofe of Buckfhorn Plantain ; the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves in fmall loofe fpikes, 
and near the top they are often fingle ; thefe are larger 
than thole of the common fort, and are of a pale 
yellow colour. 

This fort is as hardy as the common, and multiplies 
as faft, fo is only preferred in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety. 

The third fort grows naturally near the fea, in Italy, 
Spain, and France, but is hardy enough to live in 
the open air in England, provided it is planted in a 
dry foil: it grows too feet high, having many ligneous 
branches, which are terminated by fpikes of flowers, 
which have little beauty, therefore the plants are pre- 
ferved in gardens for the fake of variety. 
The fourth fort is the common Tarragon, which is 
frequently ufed in fallads, efpecially by the French : 
this is a very hardy plant, which propagates greatly 
by its creeping roots, or may be multiplied faft by 
planting the young fhoots the beginning of May, in 
the fame manner as is pra&ifed for Mint, and if they 
are duly fupplied with water in dry weather, will foon 
fpread and meet. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in China, but is hardy- 
enough to thrive in the open air here. It is an annual 
plant, which feldom comes up the firft year, if the 
feeds are fown in the fpring j therefore it is much 
better to let the feeds fcatter in the autumn, becaufe 
thefe will more furely grow, than thofe fown by 
hand. 

The fixth fort is the common Southernwood, which is 
kept in gardens for the agreeable fcent of its. leaves 5 
it is a low under fhrub, feldom rifing more than three 
or four feet high, fending out lateral Ihrubby branches 
growing erect, garnifhed with five briftly' leaves, 
having an agreeable feent when bruifed : the flowers 
are produced in fpikes from the extremity, of the 
branches, but unleis the autumn proves warm and 
dry, the flowers rarely open in England. ' 
This is propagated by flips and cuttings, planted in 

. a fliady border, about the beginning of April, 
obferving to water them duly in dry weather in 
this border they may remain till the following ' 
autumn, when they fhould be tranfplanted, either 

. into pots or thofe parts of the garden where they 
are defigned to remain. 

The feventh fort is a very low under fhrub, the 

near the ground, fo never rife more 

X than 
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lli&h two feet high, unlefs when they flowef ; for tne || 
fpikes are generally more than a foot long ; the flow- I; 
ers are yellow* and are ranged in fpikes which appe*ar I! 
in autumn. This is propagated either by flips or i 
cuttings in the fame manner as the former, arid is~ 

equally hardy. 

*The eighth fort produces the Semen Santoriicum, 
Which is much ufed for worms in children. It. grows 
naturally in Perfi a, from whence the feeds are brought 
to Europe ; this hath the appearance of our Wild 
Mugwort •, the branches are flender, erect, arid gar- 
hifhed with linear winged leaves, and terminated by 
recurved flender fpikes of flowers, which have naked 
receptacles. This may be propagated by flips or cut- 
tings in the like manner as the former ; bat the plants 
Ihould be planted in a dry foil and flickered fituation, 
Where they will endure the cold of our ordinary win- 
ters pretty well* but it will be proper to have' a plant 
or two in pots, which may be flickered in winter 
under a common hot-bed frame to preferve the 
fpecies. 

The ninth forr is our common "Wild Southernwood, 
which grows naturally in fome parts of Norfolk, lb is 
rarely admitted into garden's. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Portugal ; this is a 
low under lhrubj feldom rifing more than two feet I 
high, and has much of -the afpect of our wild fort, 
fo is rarely kept in gardens in this country. 
The eleventh fort is the common Sea Wormwood, I 
grows naturally on the fea coafts in moft parts of I 
England, where there are feveral varieties (if not I 
diftinit fpecies) to be found. Thefe Are low un- 
der flirubs, moft of them creep at their root, where- I 
by they multiply greatly irt their natural fituation, I 
but when traniplanted into a garden, feldom thrive I 
fo well however, thefe varieties are now commonly I 
fubftituted for the true Roman Wormwood in the 
London Ihops. I 
The twelfth fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this is 
alio a low under lhrub, feldom riftng more than a 
foot high, fending out feveral flender branches, gar- 
niflied with very white winged leaves, for which the 
plants are fometimes admitted into gardens. It is 
very hardy, and may be eafily propagated by cuttings 
in the fpnng. 

The thirteenth fort is the true Roman Wormwood, 
though at this time never ufed in any of the Ihops •, 
yet by ikilful pcrfons is greatly preferred to the Sea 
Wormwood, being lefs naufcous and a much pleafanter 
bitter, and may be had in as great plenty, provided 
it was cultivated by thofe who fupply the rriarkiets 
with medicinal herbs. This is a low herbaceous 
plant,- whofc (talks die to the root in autumn, and 
new ones arife in the Ipring ; thefe are garniflied with 
finely divided leaves, whofe underfide are woolly 
the upper part of the ftalks are furniflicd with glo- 
bular flowers which nod on one fide, having naked 
receptacles. Thefe appear in Auguft, but are rarely 
fucceeded by feeds in England. 
This fort is ealily propagated by its creeping rodts, 
which may be parted in the autumn, arid planted | 
two or three feet afunder, that they may .have room 
to fpread j the belt time for this is in the middle j 
of October ; it will grow in any foil which is not too 

wet. . 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally irt Siberia ; it is ; 
an annual plant which grows two feet high, gar- i 
niflied with fmooth winged leaves, which have "an 
agreeable fcent ; the flowers are globular arid 'noti on 
lom^fide. If the feeds of this are permitted to Icatlter 
. in the autumn, the plants will come tip belter than 
if fown with care. 

*Thc fifteenth fort is the common Wormwood which 

1 

grows naturally in lanes and uncultivated places in 
many parts of England, fo is not often cultivated in 
gardens. This is eafdy propagated by feeds, which 
mould be fown in the autumn toon after they are ripe; 
or if they are permitted to fcatter, the plants will 
come up without farther care. 
The fifteenth fort has been lupj>ofed to be "a Variety 

7 
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of the common Wormwood : indeed the - appearance 
of the plants are nearly alike, but the.l^gmeritsr of the 
leaves of this are broader and* white* tharithtiferof 
the common^ and the whole plant is iiifipitfi afkfcdn- 
tinues fo from feed: 

Thefevenfcenth fort is commonly kriown fejr the title 
of Tree Wbrriiword; thii grows naturafly near the 
fea in Ttaly an^ the beVarit. TrhVrifes with a Woody 
ftalk fix or feven feet high,v fending Out many Kg* 
neous branches,* garniflied with leaves forriewhat Kke" 
thofe of the common Worrrrwo&dj but fnore* finely 
divided, afrtd much whiter.' The- branched are 'ter- 
minated By fpikes- of globular flowers Id the" aitttrmn* 
which are feldoiri fucceeded by fCCdrf- fate. This 
plant is eafily propagated by ettftrrigsy which, if 
planted in a fhady border during the rurWrtrct ieaion, 
and duly watered, take root freely. Iri atrtarrin^ fbrrie 
of the young plants fhotdd be potted, thai they ma/ 
be flieltered in winter » the other may be pfantefd irt a 
warm border, where they will live,- ^roVkfed the win- 
ter proves favourable. 

The eighteenth fort is a Ib^mrubby plartr! f ffrertalfc 
is woolly, fending but a few fhrubby branches, gar- 
niflied witfi linear leaves growing in ClUfte'rs { the flow- 
ers grow in a; roundifri bunch, and are fltaped flke 
thofe of Wormwood. This grows natuf ally in Ethi- 
opia, it is propagated by planting the cuttings an/ 
time in fummer, and the p fahts muA be flieltered 
from hard frofts in winter; . 

The nineteenth fort grows riatura% drr ther Alps ; 
this is a low plant, feldom. rifing more thaft a Woe 
and a half high ; the ftalks are cloffely garttHhed winr 
very white leaves Ihaped like a hand j the flowers arc 
globular, and brpdueed in crutferf at the extremity 
of the ftalk •, thefe are rarely fucceedetl bjr feeds in 
England.. This plant may be bropagafed by plant- 
ing the fide (hoots in a fhady border during any of 
the fummer months, which, if duly watered, will 
put but roots, and in autumn they may be trahi£riarit- 
ed where they ate to remain. 

The twentieth fdrt grows haturally at f^dirToht ; if 
is art herbaceous £laht, whbfe ftalks die tt» the root 
in winter, and frefli ihoots arife in rite ipHng. which 
are garniflied with winged leaves* wttolty art thfeif tin- 
-der fide * the frowers are produced bn fmgfc foilc*s, 
which are rarely fucceeded by feeds in England; It 
rriay be eaflly propagated by Jitrtirig Ate foots hi tk* 

autumn. 

ARTICHOKE! is called by the Latms Cihara. 

As this plarit is much better krTown by its Ehglrfti ri- 
• tie thatiUe Latin; I ihaihreat of it urrder this head, 
and refer for- its character to die Latin titfe of tttTa-ra, 
Under which the other ^ptcies wffl be exhibited. 
We have two fbrts of Artichoke's wtech are oAtf^ated 
ih the EhgfoOl 'girdert^, ^which we mall dittinguim 
here briiy by the hatnes they aVe getterafty known 
among the gatdeiterfe, wd refen^thtavianhel- drro%c- 
tions to their IJaTin titles. 

. The belt fort_ is what the gardeners call thfc Slobe 
Artichoke. This hath iarge hea^s with broadjbto^n 
fcales, which turn inward -, *he fefhy-paYt at the^bbt- 
tom of the fcales is Very thick, Oh&efcite fe Wuch 
preferred to the other, Which /is Rafted nie -Jt^nch 
Artichoke. The flaflb of 'this !(bf t genefaHy.grow 
taller, ahd the Keids are irriafer, aiid rrtare '^dnrcd 
than Thofe of the olherlbrt. The fcales 'atetraitdwer, 
of a greener colour, iufd tflfh OdfWarcl- Theifleiliy 
par*t which Is-eaten is hbt l h*at- To thick, a"nd hath a 
difagreeable perfhrnecl talte ; this w^s ahtloft totally 
rooted otft of the feh^lith 'gaVdeits before the hard 
Troft in 17*4. whto the %te^teftyart*of J fite toots of 
the other fort were ctefttdyecl, fo- rrtahjr 'perTrtrls ^ferc 
iupj)tied the foUow1nfei)pr&gVith pta^te rWrn-fttftrrn- 
fey, where the^y cultivate drily the latter fort >, fcu* 
finCc the othtfr has been increafed again, this^green 
fort has betfn in 'mbft gardens rooted out, to 'lWalce 
way for the Globe A rtichoke. 

The mari«er <>f propagating this plant is from flips, 
taken from the 6ld roots, in February dr Match, 
which, If plarited in- a good foil, 1 will produce large 

fair 
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fair fruit the autumn following ; but as this is a plant 
-which few gardeners, that have not been inftructed 
in the kitchen-gardens near London, underftand to 
manage well, I mall be the more particular in my di- 
rections about it. 

At the latter end of February, or in March, accord- 
ing to the eariinefs of the feafon, or forwardnefs of 
the old Artichoke roots, will be the proper time for 
dreifing them, which muft be thus performed : with 
your fpade remove all the earth from about your 
flock, down below the part from whence the young 
fhoots are produced, clearing the earth from between 
the moots with the hands, fo as to be able to judge 
of the goodnefs of each, with their proper pofition 
upon the ftock ; then make choice of two of the 
cleareft, ftraiteftr, ' and molt prom hi ng plants that are 
produced from the under part of rhe ftock, which are 
much preferable to die ftrong thick plants which ge- 
nerally grow upon the crown of the roots ; for thefe 
have hard woody Items, fo never produce good fruit, 
but are generally what the market people call rogues, 
which have very little bottom ; the fcales of their 
heads are irregularly placed ; in flipping off the plants 
your muft be careful not to injure thole which are to 
remain for a crop ; then with your thumb force off 
all the other plants and buds alio clofe to the head of 
the ftock, from whence they arc produced, being 
very careftjl not to leave any of the buds, which will 
foon produce plants fo as to hurt thofe which are 
left : then with your fpade draw the earth about the 
two plants which are lefr, and with your hands clofe 
it fan: to each of them, feparating them as far afunder 
as they can conveniently be placed without breaking 
them, obferving to crop off the tops of the leaves 

which hang down with your hands > > your ground be- 
ing levelled between the ftocks, you may fow thereon 

a finall crop of Spinach, which will be taken off" be- 
fore the Artichokes will cover the ground, and be 
fare to keep them clear from weeds ; and toward the 
latter end of April, or the beginning of May, when 
your old plants begin to fhew their fruit, you muft 
carefully look over your ftocks, and draw up all young 
plants from them, which may have been produced 
iince their drefling, and cut off ail fuckers which are 
produced from the ftems of the Artichoke, leaving 
only the principal head, by which means your fruit 
will be the larger \ when your Artichokes are fit to 
gather, you mutt break or cut them down clofe to 
thefurface of the ground, that your ftocks may make 
iftrong frelh Ihoots before the end of October: the 
feafon for earthing, or, as the gardeners term it, land- 
ing them up, is the middle or latter end of Novem- 
ber, which is thus done ; m \ 
Cut off all the young Ihoots quite clofe to the fqrfacc ' 
of the ground ; then dig between every ftock, railing 
all the earth between each row of ftocks into a ridge, 
-as is done in the common method of trenching ground, 
Jb as that the row of Artichokes may be exactly in 
the middle of ^ach ridge, this will be fimTcient to 
guard them againft froft •, and I would here rccom- 
-mend it to the public, as infinitely preferable to long 
dung, which is by the unfkilful often ufed, and is 
the occafion of their fruit hemg fmall, and almoft ' 
Without , any ^bottoms to them ; for there is not any 
ihing fo liufrful to thefe, as new dung being cither 
buried near, or laid about them. 
Since we have experienced, that, ih very fevere frofts 
thefe roots are fometimes deftroyed, therefore it is' 
proper togivefome directions to prevent it % though; 
this rarely happens in dry ground, in which we have! 
but few inftances of their being killed, except in the. 

hard frofts of 16-83, T 7i%* I* 1 lwo winters; 
moft of the Artichokes were deftroyed in England ;| 
jn the laft of thefe winters, it happened from die lit* 
tie care which was taken of them, there having been; 
Vo froft for fb many years before, which had injured; 
them, that few people ufed any care to prefervc them j! 
"but fince that hard froft, many people have run into, 
the other extreme of covering all their roots of Arti- 
chokes with long dung every winter, which is a very 
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bad method, becaufe the dung lying near the roots, 
is very apt to rot the beft plants ; therefore I would 
. advife the earthing (or as it is called by the garden- 
ers, landing) the Artichokes to be deferred till the lat- 
ter end of November, or the beginning of December, 
provided the fealbri continues mild; and towards 
Chriftmas-, if there is any danger of fevere frofts, to 
lay a quantity of long dung, Peale-haulm, tanners bark, 
or any other light covering over the ridges of earth* 
which will keep out the froft ; arid this being at a dis- 
tance from the roots, will not injure them ; but this 
covering fhould be carefully taken off the beginning 
of February, or fooner, provided the fealbn is- mild, 
or at leaft fb foon as the weather is fo, otherwife 
the plants will be injured by its lying tod long upon 
them. 

It will alfo be a good method, whenever any roots 
of Artichokes are dug up in autumn, either to bury 
them deep in the ground in a pit till fpring, or lay 
them in a heap, fo as that they may be eafdy covered 
in hard frofts ■> and thefe may be a fupply, if thofe in 
the ground are deftroyed. 

When you have thus earthed them up, you have no- 
thing more to do till February or March, by which 
time they will have grown through the ridge of the 
earth ; and, when the weather is proper, mure be 
drefled as was before directed. ' 

When you have a mind to make a new plantation, 
after having digged and buried fome veiy rotten dung 
in the ground you have allotted for that purpofe, 
make choice of fuch of your plants as were taken 
from your old ftocks, which are clear, found, and 
not woody, having fome fibres to their bottom * then 
with your knife cut off that knobbed woody part, 
which joined them to the ftock \ and if that cutscrifp 
and tender, it is a fign of its goodnefs, but if tough 
and ftringy, throw it pway as good for nothing 5 theri 
cut off the large outfide leaves pretty low", mat the 
middle or heart leaves, may be above them. Your 
plants being thus prepared (if the weather is very dry, 
or the plants have been any time taken from the 
ftocks, it will be convenient to fet them upright in a 
tub of water for three or four hours before they are 
planted, which will greatly refrefli them*,) you muft 

- then proceed to planting, which muft be done by 
ranging a line acrofs the ground, in order to their be- 
ing placed exactly in a row *, and, with a meafure 
ftick, plant them at two feet dillancc from each other 
in the rows, and if defigned for a full crop, five feet 
diftance row from row - 9 your plants muft .be fct about 

, four inches deep, and the earth clofed very faft to 
their roots, obferving, if the feafon proves dry, to 
keep them watered two or three times a week, un- 
til they are growing, after which they feldom require 
any. 

N. B. You may fow a thin crop of Spinach uppn the 
ground before you plant ' your plants, obferving to 
clear it from about them after it is come up. 
Thefe plants, in a kindly feafon, or a moift foil, will 
produce the largeft and beft Artichokes fome time 
jn Auguft and September, after all thofe from the 
old ftocks are paft •> fo that if you intend to continue 
your Artichokes through the whole feafon, you muft 
make a new plantation every year, otherwife you can- 
not poflibly have .fruit longer than two or three 
months. 

If any of the plants which are planted in the fpring 
iliould not fruit in autumn, you may, at the feafon 
of earthing up your roots, tie up the leaves with a 
fmall Willow twig, &c. and lay the earth up clofe 
to it, fo that the top of the plant may be above 
ground % and when the froft comes on, if you will 
cover die top with a little ft raw, or Peafe-haulm, to 
prevent their being killed by froft, thefe plants will 
. produce fruit in winter, or early in the fpring, 
.But in thofe plantations where you intend 10 plant 
other things iietween vour Artichokes, you .mutt al- 
low nine or ten feet between the rows, as is often, 
pratrjfed by the kitchen-gardeners near London, who 
fow the ground between with Radifljes or SpinacI?, 
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and plant two rows of Cauliflowers, at four feet 
diftance row from row, and two feet and a half afun- 
der in the rows, lb that there are always five feet 
allowed for the Artichokes to grow and in May, 
when the Radifhcs or Spinach are taken off, they fow 
a row of Cucumbers for pickling, exactly between 
the two rows of Cauliflowers, at three feet diftance 
from each other and between the rows of Cauli- 
flowers and the Artichokes, plant a row of Cabbages 
or Savoys for winter ufe, which, when the Cauliflow- 
ers are drawn off, and the Artichokes gathered, will 
have full liberty to grow, and by this means the 
ground is fully employed through the whole feafon. 
This has long been the practice of the kitchen-gar- 
deners near London, who pay large rents for their 
land, fo are obliged to get as many crops in a year 
from it as pollible. 

In thofe which are planted at five feet diftance row 
from row, you may plant in every other row a line 
of Cabbages or Savoys for winter ufe, which will be 
gone by the time of landing them up ; in doing of 
which you muft lay the whole five feet of earth into 
one ridge, except the ground be extreme ftiff, or the 
plants young, in both which cafes you may lay only 
three feet and a half of the ground in the ridge 
over the roots, and the remainder may be laid in a 
fmall ridge between ; the fame compafs of ground 
muft alfo be allowed where they are planted at a wider 
diftance. 

And if in the fpring you find your (locks flioot very 
weak, which may have. been occafioned either by hard 
froft, or too much wet, you muft then uncover them, 
and witli your fpade loofen and break the earth about 
them, raifing a fmall hill about each ftock, levelling 
the reft between the rows, which will greatly help 
them, and in three weeks, or a month's time after, 
they are commonly fit to flip. 

Thofe Artichokes which are planted in. a moift rich 
foil, will always produce the largeft and beft fruit ; 
fo that where fuch a foil can be obtained, it will be 
proper to make a frefh plantation every fpring, to 
fucceed the old flocks, and fupply the table in au- 
tumn. But the roots will not live through the win- 
ter in a moift foil, fo that your ftocks which you in- 
tend fliould remain to fupply the table early, and 
to furnifh plants, mould be in a drier foil. You 
Ihould always obferve to plant thefe in an open fitu- 
ation, and not under the drip of trees, where they 
will draw up very tall, and produce fmall infignificant 
fruit. 

ARTICHOKES of Jerufalem. See Helian- 

THUS. 

ARTICULATION, is the connexion of parts 
that confift of joints, or knees, fuch as are the fili- 
qxise [the hulks] of many plants ; as of the Ornitho- 
podium, Coronilla, which are joined together by a 
foluble knot ; whence thofe parts are called articu- 
lofre, and are faid to be connected articulatim, or 
geniculatim ; and fuch plants are called Articulofie, 
whofe roots are jointed, although the ftalks have no . 
joints ; fo the root of Polygonatum is laid to be ar- 
ticulofe, or gcniculated. 

ARUM, Wake Robin, or Cuckow Pint. 
The Characters are, 
The flower hath a large oblong fpatha, which is clofed at 
the bottom? comprejfed in the middle, and coloured within * 
■ the fpadix is Jingle, Jbaped like a club at the top, and 
Jhorter than the fpatha upon which the germen are Jitu- 
ated. It hath no petals nor ftamina* but many four-cor- 
nered fummits, Jit ting clofe to the germen* with a double 
row of hairs between them, which adhere , to the fpa- 
dix. There are many ,oval germen which fur round the 
upper part of the fpadix* having no Jfyles* but have 
bearded ftigma : the germen afterward become globular' 
• berries* with one cell* having round feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh lection 
of Linraeus's twentieth clafs, entitled Gynandria Po- 
lyandria, thefe plants having male and female flowers 

joined, but have no ftarmna nor ftyle, but many 
fummits. 
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Tlus plant is called Wake Robin, from the ihafp 
acrid tafte, which, if eaten, will occafion a violent 
pain in every part of the mouth and throat, attended 
commonly with a great defiuxion of water. 
The Species are, * 

1 . Arum {Maculatum) acaule foliis haftatis integerrimis 
fpadice clavato. Hon. Upfal. 434. Arum without 
ftalk* fpear-fhaped entire leaves* and a club-Jhaped fpadix. 
Arum vulgare maculatum & non maculatum. C. B* P* 
195. The common Arum. 

2. Arum {Italicum) foliis haftatis acutis petiolis longilfi- 
mis Ipatha maxima e reft a. Arum without ftalk* pointed 
fpear-fhaped leaves* with long foot-ftalks* and a large up- 
right fpatha. Arum venis albis Italicum maximum* 
H. R. Par. 

3. Arum (Probofcidium) acaule foliis haftatis fpatha de- 
clinata filiformi-fubulata. Lin. Sp. Plant. 966. Arum 
without ftalk, Jpear-Jhaped leaves* and a declining awl- 
Jhaped fpatha. Arifarum More in tenuem caudam 
abeunte. Tourn. Inft. 161. Friers Cowl. 

4. Arum {Arifarum) acaule foliis cordato-oblohgis fpa- 
tha bifida fpadice incurvo. Hort. Cliff. 435. Arum 
without ftalk* oblong heart -Jbaped haves, ^ a bifid fpatha* 
and an incurved fpadix. Arifarum latitblium majus. 
C. B. P. 196. Broad-leaved Friers Cowl. 

5. Arum {Tenui folium) acaule foliis lanceolatis fpadice 
fetaceo declinato. Hort. ClilF. 345. Arum without ftalk* 
fpear-Jhapcd leaves, and a briftly declining fpadix. Ari- 
farum anguftifolium Diofcoridis forte. Boerh. Ind. 

alt. 2i-p. 73. ■> 

6. Arum {Virginicum) acaule foliis haftato-cordatis acu- 
tis angulis obtufis. Hort. Cliff. 434. Arum without 
ftalk, pointed* Jpear* heart-Jhaped leaves, with obtufe 
angles. 

7. Arum {Triphyllum) acaule foliis ternatis floribus mo- 
noids. Flor. Virg. 113. Three-leaved Arum without 
ftalk. Arum minus triphyllum arifarum pene viridi 
Virginianum. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 547. 

8. Arum {Dractinculus) foliis pedatis, foliblis petiblatis 
integerrimis asquantibus fpatham fpadice longiorem. 
Lin. Sp. Prod. Leyd. 7. Arum with foot -Jh aped leaves* 
compofed of Jpear-Jhapca, entire, equal lobes* and the Jpa- 
tha much longer than the- fpadix. Dracunculus poly- 
phyllus. C. B. P. 195. Common Dragon. 

9. Arum (Dracontium) foliis pedatis, foliolis lanceolatis 
integerrimis fuperantibus lpatham fpadice breviorem. 
Prod. Leyd. 7. Arum with fcot-Jhaped leaves, the up- 
per being compofed of fpear-Jhaped entire lobes, and the 
fpatha porter than the fpadix. Arum polyphyllum mi- 
nus & humilius. H. L. 60. 

10. Arum {Trilobatum) acaule foliis fagittato trilobis flore 
feflile. Flor. Zeyl. 326. Trifoliate Arum without ftalks* 
and a flower growing clofe to the root. Arum humile 
Zeylanicum latifolium piftillo coccineo. Hort. Amft. 

P- 97- 

11. Arum {Colocafia) acaule foliis peltatis ovatis repan- 
dis bafi femibifidis. Hort. Cliff. 434. Arum without 
ftalk* target-Jhapcd oval leaves* waved and ftnuatcd at 
their borders* and divided into two parts at their bafe. 
Arum maximum /Egyptiacum quod vulgc* Colocafia. 

Called Colocafia. 

12. Arum {Beta folia) acaule* foliis cordatis nervofis flo- 
ribus fcflilibus. Arum without ftalk, nervous heart-Jhaped 
leaves* and flowers without petals. Arum Americanurn 
beta: folio. Catefb. Hift. Car. 1. 71. Called Scunk 

Weed. " . .. 

13. Arum {Divaricatum) acaule foliis cordatis angulatis 

divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 966. Arum without ftalk* 
and. heart-Jhaped angular leaves. Arum acaule foliis 
fubhaftatis. Flor. Zeyl. 325. , 

14. Arum (Peregrinum) acaule foliis cordatis obtufis 
mucronatis angulus rotundatis. Hort. Cliff. 43 5. • A- 
rum without ftalk* blunt ' heart-Jhaped leaves, which ' are 
pointed, and the angles rounded* called Edder in America. 

1 5. Arum {Efculentem) acaule foliis peltatis ovatis inte- 
gerrimis bafi femibifidis. Hort. ClifF. 453. Arum 
without ftalk* oval target-Jhapcd leaves, whofe bafe are 
divided in two parts. Arum minus nympha^e folio 

efculentum. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 62. 

16. Arum 
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1 6. Arum (Sagitt* folium) acaule foliis fagittatis trian- 
gulis angulis divaricaris acutis. Hort. Cliff. 345. A- 
rum without ft alky lance-fhaped leaves which are triangu- 
lar •, acute-pointed* and ribbed. Arum maximum JE- 
gyptiacum quod vulgo Colocafia cauliculis nigrican- 
tibus Zeylanica. H. L,. B. 

1 7. Arum (Arborefcetis) caulefcens rectum, foliis fagit- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. 1371. Arum with aneretl ftalk* andar- 
row-Jhaped haves* commonly called Dumb Cane. 



radicans, foliis t 
5p. 137X. Arum 



ftalks fend out roots* and trifoliate haves. Arum he- 
deraceum triphyllum & auritum. Plum. Amer. 4.1. 
tab. 58. 

The firft fort grows naturally u\ woods and on fhady 
banks in molt parts of England, fo is feldom admit- 
ted into gardens ; but being a medicinal plant, it is 
here inferted to introduce the other Ipecies. There 
are two varieties of this, one with plain leaves, and 
the other hath leaves full of black fpots, but thefc 
are only accidental varieties which arife from the fame 
feeds. The roots of this are ordered by the College 
of Phyficians to be ufed in a powder which bears the 
title of the plant , but thefe are generally gathered 
m the fpring, when the leaves are in full vigour, fo 
that the roots flirink and foon lofe their pungent 
quality j but thofe which are taken up in Auguft, 
when their leaves decay, will continue good a whole 
year, and retain their pungency the fame as when firft 
taken up. The not obferving this, has brought the 
medicine into difrepute. It flowers in April, and the 
feeds ripen in July. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, from whence I have received the feeds. 
The leaves of this fort rife a foot and a half high, are 
very large, running out to a point ; thefe are finely 
veined with white, interfperfed with black fpots, 
which, together with the fine mining green of their 
furface, make a pretty variety. The flowers grow 
near a foot high, and have very long upright fpathas, 
which are of a pale green, inclining to white j thefe 
P^ ar , the end of April, or beginning of May, and 
the feeds are ripe in Auguft ; this propagates very 
faft by offsets from the root, and will thrive in any 
fod or fituation. The beft time to tranfplant them 
is foon after the feed* are ripe, for by the end of Oc- 
tober they will be putting out new fibres. 
The third, fourth, and fifth forts have been generally 
feparated from this genus, and were diftinguifhed by 
the title of Arifarum, or Friar's Cowl, from the re- 
femblance the flower has in rtiape to the hoods or 
cowls worn by the people of that order , the leaves of 
thefe have ihort foot-ftalks, the flowers growing clofe 
to the ground ; they flower in April, but feldom pro- 
duce feeds in England ; however they multiply faft 
by offsets, and ihould have a ihady fituation. The 
time for tranfplanting the roots is the fame as for the 
former. They are preferred in fome gardens for 
the fake of variety, but have little beauty to recom- 
mend them. 

The fixth and feventh forts grow naturally in Virgi- 
nia and Carolina, from whence I have received their 
roots ; their leaves arife immediately from the roots, 
having fcarce any foot-ftalks ; the flowers come up be- 
tween their leaves, which have fliort foot-ftalks ; they 
appear in May, but have little beauty, fo the plants 
are only kept in botanic gardens for the fake of va- 
riety. They will live in the open air, if they arc 
planted in a flickered fltuation, or if the furface of 
the ground is covered with tan to keep out the froft 
in winter, and will thrive better in the full ground 
than in pots. They are propagated by offsets? 
The eighth fort is the common Dragon, which is 
Med in medicine, and has been generally ranged in 
a feparate genus from this under the title of Dracun- 
culus, m which genus Tournefort has ranged all thofe 
ipecies which have compound leaves, and thofe with 
Jingle leaves he has placed under Arum. 
This fort is ufed in medicine, fo is preferved in gar- 
dens to fupply the markets : it grows naturally in moft 
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of the fouthern parts of Europe. This plant hath a 
large, tuberous, flefhy root, which, in the fpring puts 
up a ftraitftalk about three feet high, which is ipot- 
ted like the belly of a fnake ; at the top it fpreads 
out into leaves, which are cut into feveral narrow 
iegments almoffc to the bottom, which fpread open 
. like a hand ; at the top of the ftalk the flower is pro- 
duced, which is in fliape like the common Arum, 
having a very long fpatha of a dark purple colour, 
{landing erect, with a large piftil of the fame colour! 
io that when it is in flower, it makes no unpleafincr 
appearance ; but the flower hatli fo ftrong a Tcent o? 
carrion, that few perfons can endure it ; for which 
reaion it hath been banifhed moft gardens, but was 
?t not for this, a few of the plants might merit a place 
in gardens, for the oddnefs of the flower. It is very 
hardy, fo will grow in any foil or fituation, and pro- 
pagates very faft by offsets from the root. The time 
to tranfplant it is in autumn, when their leaves de- 
cay. It flowers in June or July, and their ftalks de- 
cay in September. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in moift places in Vir- 
ginia and New England, but is very difficult to pre- 
serve long in a garden. I received fome roots of this 
from New England a few years ago, which continued 
two years; but the foil being dry, they decayed in 
iummer : thefe fhould have a moift fhady fituation, 
otherwife they will not thrive. The leaves of this fort 
are divided like thofe of the former, but are fmaller, 
and rarely grow more than nine inches high ; the 
flowers are like thofe of the common Arum, but 
the piftil is longer than the fpatha. It flowers in June, 
and the ftalks decay in autumn. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Ceylon, and fome 
other parts of India, fo is very impatient of cold : it 
w a plant of humble growth : the leaves come up 
from the root, having foot-ftalks about four inches 
long ; thefe are divided into three lobes, which ter- 
minate in points ; the flower rifes immediately from 
the root, ftanding on a very fhort foot-ftalk , the fpa- 
tha is long, erect, and of a fine fcarlet within, as is 
alfo the piftil. This ufually appears in May, and the 
leaves decay in Auguft, but new ones foon after rife 
from the root. This plant muft be placed in the 
tan-bed of the bark-ftove, otherwife it will not thrive 
in England. It is propagated by offsets from the 
root, which come out in plenty when the plants are 
in health. 

..The eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
fixteenth forts, have mild roots, which are eaten by 
the inhabitants of all the hot countries, where they 
grow naturally, and fome of the forts are cultivated 
by the inhabitants of the fugar colonies, as efculent 
plants, their roots being conftantly eaten, as alfo are 
the leaves of fome of the forts, particularly the fif- 
teenth, which they call Indian Kale : the leaves of 
this are boiled, and fupply the want of other greens. 
As there is a conftant fucceffion of thefe all the year, 
a fmall fpot of ground, planted with thefe roots, will 
be fufficient to fupply a large family. It is efteemed 
a wholfome green, and in thofe countries where many 
of the common European vegetables are with diffi- 
culty procured, this proves a good 
they feem to make little diftin 

I have received the roots of three forts, by the com- 
mon title of Eddcr ; but I fuppofe the fourteenth fort 
is the moft commonly cultivated there for their roots. 
The fixteenth fort has not been manyyears introduced 

them, for it came originally from the Spanifh 
idies, where it grows in great plenty. Both 
thefe have larger roots than the fifteenth, for which 
reafon they are preferred to it. 

All thefe forts are preferved in the gardens of thofe 
perfons, who are curious in collecting exotic plants, 
tor the variety of their leaves ; their flowers have very 
little beauty, nor. cjo they often appear in this coun- 
try. The plants are propagated eafily by offsets from 
their roots, which they put . out plentifully : thefe 
muft be planted in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a hot-ljed, to promote their taking root ; 

Z and 
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and if they are afterward continued in the bark-ftoye, 
they will make great progrefij, and their leaves will 
be larger. They may be. kept in a dry ftove, upon 
ihelves, after they are well eftablifhed in the pots, 
but they will not be fo ftrong as the other. 
The twelfth fort I was favoured with by Mr. Peter 
Collinfbn, F. R. S. who procured. the root from North 
America, where it naturally grows. This requires a 
moift toil, and a fhady fituation, but is hardy in re- 
fpe£t of cold. It flowered two years in the garden 
at Chelfea, but in a very dry feafon decayed. The 
flowers came up before there was any appearance of 
leaves the fpatha was large, and the piltd fhort and 
blunt ; the female flowers were ranged each between 
a .fort of cheque work, which was diagonal to the 
piftil 5 the flower decayed without any appearance of 
feed. 

The feyenteenth fore rifes to the height of fix or feyen 
feet, with a green jointed ttalk as large as a walking 
ftick the leaves are placed irregularly at the top of 
the ftalks, growing in a duller : thefe are oblong, and 
of a light green colour ; from between the leaves the 
flowers come out on the fide of the ftalk, having a 
long fpatha of a pale green colour, marked with white 
fpots, fitting clofe to the. Hem of the plant ; at their 
ifirft appearance they (land erect, fo.on after they are 
horizontal, and in a little time they decline downward ; 
their lower part is fwelling fo far as the flowers are 
ranged on the piftil, above which it is greatly con- 
tracted, and toward the top enlarges again, where 
it : is a little open, fo as to (hew the naked pare of the 
piftil, but is twifted again at- the top. All the lower 
part clofely folds over the piftil, fo that it is (carce 
ilifcernible, .unlefs the fpatha is opened, which' can 
only be' done on one fide, the other adhering clofely 
tojhe piftil, fo far upward as the flowers extend the 
'naked part of the piftil only-being feparated from, it; 
fo that the female flowers ahd.ftamina are ranged only 
. upon one fide of the piftil, in which it differs from all 
ithe other fpecies which I have feen. 
It grows naturally in the fugar iflands, and other warm | 
parts of America, chiefly in the low grounds; the; 
whole plant abounds witfi* an acrid juice, (b that if a| 
leaf or part of the ftalk is broken, and applied to the 
tip of the tongue, it caufes a very paint ul fenfation, 
and occafions the falivary duels to fwell, ,and brings 
on a great defluxion of faliva ; the ftalks of this,' plant 
are. fometimes applied to. the mouths of the negroes 
by way of punifhment, which is indeed bad enough. 
This fort is propagated by cutting off the ftalks into 
lengths of three or four joints, which muft be laid to 
dry fix weeks or two months; for if the wounded 
part is not perfeclily healed over before the cuttings ! 
are planted, they will rot and decay : thefe fhould 
be planted in fmall pots filled with light fandy earth,, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tan, being 
careful that they have little wet, until they have made 
good roots ; when they are well eftablifhed at bottom, 
iome of them may be placed in a dry ftove, and others 
plunged into the tan-bed. in the bark-ftove, where! 
they will make the greateft progrefs, and produce 
more flowers than the others. It is a tender'plant, fo 

muft be cqnftantly kept in the ftove, and fhoiild have 
very little wet fh winter.- •* * 
The eighteenth fort is a Icandent. plant, fending out 
roots from the ftem and branches, the leaves are large, , 
heart-fhaped, having three lobes or ears ; the flowers 1 
. areinclofed in a large fpatha ; but thefe are not fruit- 
ful in England. This is a tender plant, 'fo requires 
. to be conftantly kept in the bark ftove, an^ treated 
as ot h er tender exotic ' plants, wh ich come " from hot 
countries. It is propagated by cutting off the tranches, 
which readily put out roots, for all thefe fpecies which 
are natives of hot countries, never produce feeds in 

> England. ■ , 

ARUM ^THIOPICUM. See 0 a ll a . 

ARUM SC AND ENS. See Dracowtivm. 

ARUNDO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 76. The Reed. 
. The Characters are, . 

// is of the Grafs tribe j the flowers grow in~Jpikes 9 and 
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are included in a chaff which is oblong* -pointed* and opens 
with two valves. The petals of the fiow&s are bivalve 
and longer than the empalement 9 having a down at their 
bafe 9 which rifes almqft their length ; it hath three hahy 
ftamina* . crowned with homed fammits ; in the center is 
fttuated an oblong gervten, fetpporting two fender flyles 
which are hairy and reflexed, crowned with a Jimple fig- 
ma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong pointed feed* 
with long down adhering to its bafe. 
This^ genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linnauis's third clafs; entitled Triandria Digynia, 
the flowers having three ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Arundo {Phragmitis) calycibus quinquefloris pani- 
cula laxa. Prod. Leyd. 66. Reed with five flowers in 
each ctipy growing in loofe panicles. Arundo vulgaris pa- 
lullris. J. B. 2. 485. The common Mdrjh' Reed. 

2. Arundo {Dohax) calycibus trifloris panicula diffusa. 
Prod. Leyd. 66. Reed* with three flowers included in each 
cup, growing in diffufed panicles. Arundo fativa qua; 
Donax Diofcoridis. C. B. P. 1 7. This is fomctimes 
called by gardeners the Ever-green Reed, but for 
what realbn I cannot imagine, becaufe the ftalks decay 
every autumn, and new fhoots arife from the roots in 
the fpring. 

3. Arundo {Vetftcolor) Indica Laconica yerficolor. Mor. 
Hift. .3. p. £19. Indian Reed with variegated leaves. 
Arundo Indica variegata feu Laconica Theophrafti. 
Cornut. Can, 55., 

4. Arundo {Bamboo) calycibus multifloris, fpicis ternis 
feflilibus. Lin. Sp. 1 20. Reed with, many flowers in the 
cup* , anff fefile fpikes* commonly called If ambtt. Beefha. 
Hort. Mai. Vol. V./p. 11.9. and the Bambu altera fpe- 
ties. Kan Hift. i$\6. 

5. Arundo Xsirborea) caule arboreo fbliis utrinque acu- 
minatis. Reed with a tree-like ftalk* and. leaves which 
are. pointed at both ends. Ily. Hort. Mai. Vol. I. p. 25. 

6. ! Arundo (Oriehtalis) tenuifolia caule pleno ex qua 
Tiirde.calamos parant. Tourn. Cor. 39. EaflernReed 
with a narrow leaf and a fullftalk y of which the Turks 
make fbeir writing pens. 

The firft fort is fo very common by the fides of rivers 
and large ftanding waters in divers parts of England, 
that it is needleis for me to fay any thing of its 
culture. This is cut. in autumn, when the leaves 
begin to fall, and the-'ftems are changed brown, . 1 for 
.making hedges in kitGhen-gardens, and for many 
other ufes. 

The fecond fort, although native of a warm country, 
yet will bear the cold . of our winters in the open 
ground, provided it is planted in a foil not too wet; 
and .if ' the winter fhould prove very fevere, a little 
mulcli pe laid, over the roots ; it dies to the furface 
in autumn, arid rifes again the fucceeding fpring; 
and if kept fupplied with water in dry weather, will 
grow ten or twelve feet high me fame fummer ; and 
is very proper to ' intermix with trees and fhrubs, or 
tall plants and flowers in bofquets, where, by the 
oddnefs of its appearance, it will have a good effect, 
in adding to the variety. .This is propagated by part- 
ing the' roots early in the fpring, before they bfegin 
to ihbot, and will, . in a year or two, if your ground 
,be good, make veiy large ftools, fo that from ( each 
ftool you may have eight or ten canes, produced ; but 
this never produces any fpikes of flowers in England. 
The' ilalks of this "fort are broiigfit from Portugal and 
Spafriv and are ijfed by the weavers, as alfo to make 
; fifhirig-rods; . . _ _ . 

The third fort is fuppofed ip be" a variety of the. fe- 
cond, dffFering therefrom only in haying variegated 
leaves. . But tfys I mucH doubt, becaufe the fort witli 
variegated leaves is much tenderer than the other, fo 
muft oe fheltered frbm the froft, otherwife it Will .not 
live through > the winter in Ehgland. The plant hey er 
grows to* a third part of the height of the other, "and 
. the leaves are lia^iirpWer and niuch' Ihorter ; ' wHc^her 
thefe differences may 'hot be;occafioned by the we^- 
nefs of the plant,. I c^not*teke upon me $o t deter- 
mine i for it is* weu known, mat alVthbfe plants which 

luvc^v^e^tttflca^es, '"arc niubh weaker "than J the 

plain 
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plain, and do hot grow fb large, nor will they refill 
the cold fo well. But as this is iuppofed to be a na- 
tive of a different country, and by all the writers who 
have mentioned it fuppofed to be different, I have 
enumerated it among the fpecies. 
The two forts of Bambu are of great feryice to the 
inhabitants of India, who make moft of their common 
utenfils of the ftems of thefe canes, which grow to 
a prodigious magnitude in thofe countries. 
We have plants of the fourth fort in the Englilh gar- 
dens, .which are more than twenty feet high j and if 
the ftoves in which they are kept were high enough 
to admit them, they Would, according to appearance, 
rife to twice that height. The Ihoots of this plant 
are of quicker growth than any other yet known, 
which riles with an upright ftaik ; for a ftrong fhoot 
from the "root will rife to twenty ifeet in five or fix 
Weeks, as I have for feveral .years obferved. Some 
of thefe ftems are as large as a man's wrift, but in 
general as big as walking-fticks, and when^ dried are 
as fit for that purpofe as thofe whir A are imported. 
The leaves of this fort are much broader than thofe of 
the fifth, particularly at their bafe ; thefe leaves are 
generally put round the tea-chefb. in their package, 
and are 'fattened together fb as to form a kind of 
mat.. 

The fifth fort is more rare at 'prefent in Europe, tho* 
it is the moft common oh the coaft of Malabar. 
They are both tender plants, fo Will not live in this 
country, unlefs they are preferved in a warm ftove ; 
and as their roots fpread very Wide, they fhduld 
hot be confined: therefore to have them produce 
ftrong ftems, they mu ft be pi anted in large tubs, filled 
with rich earth, and plunged into 'the hot-bed in the 
bark-ftoveV'ahd as they naturally grow inmarlhy low 
/places, they require, plenty of water, efpeCially 
When 'the roots have filled the tubs in which they were 
planted. When the.tubs clecay, the boards ;rnav be 
removed, and the plants 'permitted to root into 'the 
tan, which will encourage them to grow to a larger 
Tize; but then there 'muft be care taken when the bed, 
is refrefheel with new tan, to leave a fufrkient quan-j 
tity of the ' olid tan about the roots of the plants -, for, 
if they 'are too rnuch bared, and the new- tan laid! 
near ' them, when ' that heats, it will fcorch' their roots 
fo thktlie plants are fbhietimes deftroyedby it. Both j 
? fbrts are propagated by flips'from the roots, which! 
fhduld "be taken off in tlie fpring, that they may be 

well eftablifhed before the winter. 
The fixth fort is 1 what the Turks make their writing 
peris withal; this grows in a valley near mount 
Athos, as alfo'ont'Iie' banks of the' river Jordan, but: 
there are none of die. plants in England. This fort 
niay bV managed as the' Bambu. 
ARUNDO SACCHARIFERA. See Sacha- 

, RUM. ... .... ,. 

A S A R I K A. Toiirn. Irift. R. H. 171. tab. 76*. Baf- 

"tard Afarum. 

The Characters are,, , 
The empalemehi is of one leaf, ' which is cut into five equal 

. figments almoft to the bottom. The flower is of one leaf, 
of ihe'grining 'lirid, 'having along cylindrical tube, di- 
vided' at tti top Wo too lips, the upper one being divided 

. ir.toiwc < parts, whdfe edges ; art reflexed. The lower lip is 
ftigtily cut Info "three parts, which 'are obtufe \ _ the fwo lips 
join clofe together y foas to form 'a ' kind 'of fndut. If hath 

■ fctcr ftamina, twp-of which arc longer than the other 5 in 
the center is placed a round germen JuppoHing a Jingle ftyle, 
crowned by an Wtufeftigma. The germen afterward turns 
Jo'aromid'^, dividedinto two cells, which' arc full of 

"roundifJj feeds. t . , • . . . . • 

■ Tins "genus' of plants is by Dr. Linriseus joined to hjs 
>gehus of 'Antirfhinum s " which is ranged in the fec'ond 
feftion of '.his fourteenth clafs, titled Didynamia' An- 
iofperrriia, the' rid wers having.' two long and two 
orter-ftaniina, arid the feeds'havinga capfule. 

The Species *are, 
. -Asarina (Procimbens) caule decumberite^fdliis k op- 
pofitis Veruforrnibus crenatis. Baflard Afarum "with 'a 
trailing Mk, T hid' kidney fhdped' leaves growing opptfite, 
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which are indented on their edges. Afarina hedcrula 
faxatilis. Lob. Icon. 601. Afarina, or Rock Ground- 
ivy. 

2. Asa^ina {Ercfta) caule erecto foliis lanceolatis am- 
plexicaulibus pankula dichotoma. Upright Baflard 
Afarum with fpear-Jhaped leaves which embrace the ftalks, 
and fpikes of flowers coining out from the divifion of the 
branches. Penftemon. Mitch. Gen. 14. 
The firft fort is a low trailing annual plant, the 
branches extend litde more than a foot each way, and 
are weak, lb that unlels they are fupported, they lie 
upon the ground thefe are garnilhed with leaves like 
thole of Ground-ivy, which grow by pairs \ at the 
wings of the leaves the flowers come out fingly on 
each fide the ftalk, which are ftiaped like thofe of 
Snap-dragon, but have a long tube;, they are of a 
worn-out purple colour at the top, but below of an 
herbaceous colour. Thefe come out in June, and the 
feds ripen in September, which ftiould be fown foon 
after, or permitted to fcatter, for when they are fown 
in the fpring they feldom grow. The plants fhould 
remain where they are fown, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where they grow too clofe. As there is not 
much beauty in this plant, two or three of them 
will be enough in a garden, for the fake of variety. 
It grows naturally in Italy and the fouth of France. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in North America. 
This plant hath upright ftalks, which grow a foot 
arid a half high, and put out feveral fide branches, 
garnilhed with oblong fpear-fhaped leaves ending in 
a point, which grow oppofite, and embrace the ftalks 
at their bafe; the flowers come out in fliort loofe 
fpikes from the divifions of the ftalks, which are 
fhaped like thofe of the former, but are lefs, and of 
a piirple colour. They appear in June and July, and 
their feeds ripen in September. 
The'feeds or this fort fhould be fown in the autumn; 
for thbfe which are fown in the fpring, feldom grow 
'the fame year, but remain in the ground till the fol- 
lowing fpring. When the plants are grown ftrong 
enough to remove, they fhould be tranfplanted into 
a madjr border, which will prevent their flowering the 
fame year; and in the autumn they may be planted 
in the borders of the flower-garden, where they will 
add to the variety. Tlie- roots feldom laft above two 
or three years,' fo that young plants fhould be annually 
raifed. 

A S A"RU M [from * privative, and Qcc^u, Gr. to adorn, 
as much as to lay, a plant not fit for ornament,] 

Afarabacca. 

The Characters are, 

The' flowers hath a thick bell -fli aped empalcment of one leaf * 
' which is coloured, and flight ly cut at the brim into three 
parts, 'which are reflexed. It hath no petals, but twelve 
Jhprt ' awl-Jhdped ftamina, crowned by oblong fummits, 

which are fafteited in the middle to the ftamina \ at the 

bottom if the etiipalement is inch fed a thick germen, fup- 
' porting a Jhort cylindrical ftyle, crowned by a reflexed 
ftigma, cut into fix parts, The germen aftcrviard turns 

to a thick capfule having fix cells, containing feveral oval 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in Linnaeus's eleventh 
clafs, entitled Dodecandria Monogynia, the- flowers 
having twelve ftarnina and one ftyle. 
The Species -are, 

1. Asarum (Europium) foliis reniformibus obtufis binis. 
Lin. Sp. PI. 442. Afar abacca with kidney-fhaped leaves, 
which have two blunt points. Afarum. C. B. P. 197. 

Common Afarabacca. 

2. Asarum {Canadenfe) foliis reniformibus mucronatisk 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 442. Afarabacca with kidney-fhaped 
'leaves ending in a point. Afarum Canadenfe. Cornut. 
Canad. 24. Canada Afarabacca. 

3. Asarum [Virginicum) foliis cordatis obtufis glabris 
petiolatis. Flor. - Virg. 162. Afarabacca with finooth, 
blunt, heart-fbdped leaves having ' fdotflalhs. Afarum 
Virginiaham piltolochi« foliis lubroturidis cyclaminis 
more rhaculatis. Ptuk. Aim. 53. 

The 
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The firft fort hath thick flefhy roots which are jointed, 
and fend out fibres from every part ; the leaves jgrow 
fingly upon fliort foot-ftalks, arifing immediately trom 
the root •, thefe are kidney-fhaped, eared at the foot- 
ftalk, and rounded at the top, where they are in- 
dented i they are fmooth, and of a fhining green 
colour : the flowers grow upon very fliort foot-ftalks 
clofe to the ground, fo are hid under die leaves. They 
are compofed of a bell-fhaped empalement, of a worn- 
out purple colour, which is cut into three at the top, 
where it turns backward : in the bottom is (ituated 
the germen, attended by twelve Ihort ftamina, which 
afterward turns to a leathery feed-veflel, divided into 
fix cells, which contain feveral roundilh feeds. 
The leaves of the fecond fort are much larger than 
thofe of the firft, and (land on longer foot-ftalks ; 
thefe are pointed and hairy. The flowers are like 
thofe of. the other fort, growing clofe to the root, but 
are fomewhat inclining to green on their outfide, in 
all other refpects they agree. 

The third fort hath fmooth blunt heart-fhaped leaves, 
ftanding on longer foot-ftalks j thefe are veined and 
fpotted on their upper furface like thofe of the au- 
tumnal Cyclamen the flowers of this are lhaped like 
the others, but ft and on longer foot-ftalks, and are 
of a darker purple colour. Thefe flower in April and 
May, and their feeds ripen in July and Auguft. 
The firft of thefe forts is very common, and hath 
been found wild in fome parts of England, though 
but rarely ; it delights in a moift (hady. place, and is 
incrcafed by parting the roots in autumn. This is the 
fort which is ufed in medicine. 

The Canada fort is equally hardy, fb will endure our 
common winters in the open ground, being rarely 
hurt by frofts, if planted in a dry foil, for too much 
wet often occafions the roots to rot in winter. This 
is propagated as the other. 

The tlrird fort will alfb live in the open air in Eng- 
land, being feldom injured by froft ; but if the plants 
are too much expofed to the fun in fummer, they 
feldom thrive weft * therefore they mould be planted 
in a border where they may have only the morning 
fun, in which fituation they will fpread and increafe. 
Thefe two laft grow naturally in fcveral parts of 
North America. 

ASCLEPIAS [fo called from iEfculapius the firft 
inventor of phytic* it is alfo called Vincetoxicum, 
from vincere, to ovecome, and r«f*xa, poifons, q. d. 
a plant overcoming poifons,] Hirundinaria, or Swal- 
low-wort. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is of one leaf, which is cut into five acute 
figments * the petal of the flower is alfo of one leaf di- 
vided into five oval parts* which are reflated \ in the cen- 
ter is fituatei five netlarii which encompafs the parts of 
generation \ thefe have horns which turn toward the fia- 
mina* and are joined in a truncated body inclofed by five 
fcales* which open every way, There are five ftamina 
which are fcarce vifible* which have five fummits* fituated 
between the netlarii* and inclofed by the fcales of the trun- 
cated body. It hath two oval pointed germen* fupporting 
two Jbort ftyles crowned by a Jingle Jligma. The germen 
afterward becomes two large, oblong* fwelling pods, ending 
in a point* having one cell* which opens with two valves 
filled with compreffed feeds* lying over each other like tiles 
on a hotife* and are crowned with a foft down. 
This genus of plants is ranged in Linnseus's lecond 
fcction of his fifth clafs, entided Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and two flyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Asclepias {Alba) foliis ovatis" bafi barbatis caule erecto 
umbelulis proliferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 314. Swallow- 
wort with oval leaves bearded at their bafe y an upright 
fialk* and a proliferous umbel Afclepias albo flore. C. 
B. P. 303. 

1, Asclepias (Nigra) foliis ovatis bafi barbatis caule 
fuperne fubvolubili. Lin. Sp. Plant, a 16. Swallow- 
wort with oval leaves bearded at their bafi* and the upper 
part of the fialk twining, Afclepias nigro flore. C. B. 

P. 303. 
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3. Asclepias (Luted) foliis ovatis acutis caule infirmo, 
umbel lis fimplicibus. Swallow-wort with oval pointed 
leaves* a weak Jlalk* and fingle umbels. Afclepias an- 
guftifolia flore flavefcente. H. R. Par. 

4. Asclepias (Verticillata) foliis revolutis linearibus ver- 
* ticillatis caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 217. Swallow- 
wort with narrow twijling leaves growing in wborles* and 
an upright Jlalk. Apocynum Marianum erectum lina- 
ria; angultiffimis foliis umbellatum. Pluk. Mant. 1 7. 

5. Asclepias (Syriaca) foliis oval i bus fubtus tomentofis 
caule fimpliciflimo umbellis nutantibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 214. Swallow-wort with oval downy /eaves* a 
fingle fialk* and nodding umbels. This is the Apocynum 
majus Syriacum erectum. Corn. Canad.' Greater up- 
right Syrian Dogjbane. 

6*. Asclepias (Amana) foliis ovatis fubtus pilofiufculis 
caule fimpllci umbellis nectariifque erectis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 214. Swallow-wort with oval leaves* hairy on 
their under fide* a fingle fialk* with upright umbels and 
netlarii. Apocynum floribus amcene purpureis corni- 
culis furrectis. Hort. Elth. 31. 
j. Asclepias (Purpurafcens) foliis ovatis fubtus villous 
caule fimplici umbellis erectis nectariis refupinatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 214. Swallow-wort with oval leaves* 
hairy on their under fide* a fingle Jlalk* and upright um- 
bels with inclining netlarii. Apocynum erectum Nove- 
boracenfe foliis minus incanis flore ex obfoleto dilute 
purpurafcente. Par. Bat. 33. 

8. Asclepias (Variegata) foliis ovatis rugofis nudis caule 
fimplici umbellis fubfeftilibus pedicellis tomentofis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. Swallow-wort with rough* naked* oval 
leaves* a fingle fialk* umbels growing clofe to the Jlalk* 
having woolly foot-fialks. Apocynum vetusAmericanum 
"Wifank dictum. Hort. Elth. 32. 

9. Asclepias (Incarnatd) foliis lanceolatis caule fuperne 
divifo, umbellis erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 215. Swallow- 
wort with fpear-Jhaped leaves* the upper part of the fialk 
divided* and ereft double umbels. Apocynum minus 
rectum Canadenfe. Corn. Canad. 9. 

10. Asclepias (Decumbens) foliis villous caule decum- 
bente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Swallow-wort with hairy 
leaves* and a declining fialk. Apocynum Carolinian urn 
aurantiacum pilofum. Pet. H. Sice. 90. 

11. Asclepias (Tuberofa) foliis alternis lanceolatis caule 
divaricato pilofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 217. Swallow-wort 
with fpear-Jhaped leaves growing alternate* and a hairy 
divided Jlalk. Apocynum Novas Anglia? hirfutum tu- 
berofa radice floribus aurantiis. H. L. 649. commonly 
called Orange Apocynum. 

12. Asclepias (Glabra) foliis lineari-lanceolatis glabris 
caule fruticofo umbellis lateralibus. Swallow-wort with 
fmooth* narrow* fpear-Jhaped leaves* a Jhrubby ftalk* and 
umbels coming out of the fides, Apocynum erectum 
Africanum villofo fructu falicis folio glabro angufto. 
Par. Bat. 23, 

13. Asclepias (Fruticofo) foliis lanceolatis glabris um- 
bellis fimplicibus lateralibus caule fruticofo. Swallow- 
wort with fmooth Jpear-fhaped leaves* fingle umbels coming 
from the fides of the branches* and a Jhrubby ftalk. Apo- 
cynum erectum Africanum folio falicis lato glabro 
fructu villofo. Par. Bat. 24. 

14. Asclepias (Villofo) foliis lanceolatis villous acutis 
umbellis fimplicibus erectis caule fruticofo. Swallow- 
wort with hairy fpear-Jhaped leaves* fingle upright umbels f 
and a Jhrubby ftalk. Apocynum erectum Africanum 
villofo fructu falicis folio lato fubhirfuto. Par. Bat. 
24. . 

15. Asclepias (RotundifoUa) caule erecto fruticofo, 
foliis fubrotundis amplexicaulibus, umbellis congeftis. 
Swallow-wort with an upright Jhrubby Jlalk* roundifh 
leaves embracing it* and clofe umbels. Apocynum erectum 
fruticofum folio fub rot undo glauco. Par. Bat. 37. 

16. Asclepias (Nivea) foliis lanceolatis glabris caule 
fimplici umbellis erectis lateralibus folitanis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 215. Swallow-wort with a fingle fialk* fmooth 
fpear-Jhaped leaves* and upright Jingle umbels* proceeding 
from the wings of the leaves. Apocynum Americanura 
foliis Amygdali longioribus. Plum. Cat. 2. 

1 7. Asclepias (Curaffavica) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis 

glabris caule fimplici umbellis erectis folitanis. Lin. 

Sp. 
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' 5p. Plant; 215. Swallow-wort with. fniobth fpcar-jbaped j 
leaves* having foot-fialkSy a Jingle Jialk* and upright Jingle 
umbels. Appcynum radice fibrosa, petalis coccineis 
corniculis croceis. Horc Elth. 34. commonly called 
' Bafiardlpecacuana. I 
[8. AscLE>iAS.((?jr^7«/^)foliisamplexicaulibusoblonga- j 
ovalibus. Flor. Zeyl. 112. Swallow-wort with oblong, I 
cval leaves ', embracing, the ftalks* Apocynum ere&um I 
jnajus latifolium Indicum. Pluk. Aim. 35. tab. 175- I 

a. Asclepias (Scaudens) foliis .oblongo-lanceolatis fub- I 
hirfutis caule fruticofofcandcnte umbellis lateralibus I 
* congeftis. Swallow-wort with oblong* Jpear-Jhaped % hairy I 
leaves* a Jhrubby climbing ftalk 9 and. compait umbels pro- I 
ceeding from the fide. I 
The firft fort is the common Swallow-wort of die I 
fhops. .This is called Vincetoxicum 8c Hirundinaria, I 
in Englifh Swallow-wort, or tame poifon, from its I 
fuppoled virtue, being accounted a mighty counter I; 
poilbn. The root is the only part which is ufed i it || 
is- competed of many ftrong. fibres, which are con- I 
netted: at the top, like thole of Alparagus, from J 
which arife many foot-ftalks, in number proporti- I 
onal to. the fize of the roots.; which grow near I 
two feet high, are very fiender at the top ; the leaves 
are oral, ending in a point, and placed by. pairs. The |j 
flowers are white, growing in umbels near, die top of || 
the fbalk, from which are fent out . fmaller umbels ; I 
the flowers are of one leaf, cut into five parts, in die I 
center of which are placed five horned neftarii, among j 
which the ftarciina and ftyles are fituated. After die I 
flower is paflr, the two germea become two long |l 
pointed pods, inclofing many comprefied feeds, which \, 
are crowned with a loft white down. The flowers ; 
appear in June, and the feeds ripen in September. 
This fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy. I 
The fecond fort agrees with the firft:, in the fliape of 
its roots, leaves, and flowers, but the italics, extend 
to a greater length, and toward their upper part tw.ift 
round any flicks, or other plants near them, and the I 
flowers of this are black. TJiis flowers at the fame I 
time with the firft, and feldom fails to ripen its feeds I 

in England- I 
The third differs from both the other in the narrow- I 
nefe of its leaves, and weaknefs of its ftalks the urn- I 
bels of flowers 3re fingle, and of a yellow colour. I 
This flowers at the fame time with the two former I 
forts, and generally perfects feeds in England. There I 
is a variety of this with broader leaves, which may I 
have come from the feeds of this. I 
Thefe plants are common in the Englilh gardens, I 
and natives of the fame countries. They are gene- I 
rally propagated by parting their roots, especially the 
firft: fort, which feldom produces feeds in England. J 
The beft time for this is in autumn, when their ftalks 1 
begin to decay. They lhould not be planted nearer I 
together than three feet, for the fibres of their roots j 
extend to a confidcrable diftance. They are very I 
hardy plants, fo will thrive in any fituation, but love 1 
a dry foil. Their ftalks die in autumn, and new ones I 

rife in the fpring. # I 

The fourth fort grows naturally in North America; I 

this" rites with (lender upright ftalks, garnifhed with 

very narrow leaves, growing in whorles round the 

ftalks, at the top of whicli grow umbels, of fmall, I 

white, ftarry flowers. Thefe appear in July,' but are | 

never fucceeded by pods in England, fo are only pro- I 

pagated by parting their, roots ; which lhould be I 

done in the fpring, before they put out new moots. 1 

The roots fhotild be planted in a warm border and | 

dry foil, and in winter covered with old tan, to pre- I 

vent the froft from penetrating die ground. I 

The fifth fort creeps greatly at the root, fo that it I 

will foon fpread over a large ' fpot of ground 5 this [ 

fends up ftrong ftems upward of four feet high, which 1 

have thick oval leaves placed oppofite, hoary on dieir I 

under fides. Toward the top of the ftalks the um- j 

bels of flowers come out on the fide ; thefe are of a I 

worn-out purple dolour* fmelling fweet, and nod 
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downward j fbmetimes thefe are fucceeded by large! 
oval pods, filled with flat feeds, crowned by a long 
foft down ; it flowers in July. This propagates faft 
enough by its creeping root, and will grow in any 
foil; or fituation. It may be tranfolanted anytime 
•after the ftalks decay,, or before the roots fhoot in 
the fpring. ^ , 

The fixth fort hath a perennial root, which fends up 
'feveral upright ftalks in the fpring, about two feet 
high* garnilhed with oval leaves growing oppofite; 
at the top of the ftalks the umbels of flowers are pro- 
duced, which are of a bright purple colour, making 
a pretty appearance in July, but are not fucceeded by 
pods in England; this muff, be treated as the fourth 
fort. I was favoured with this by Mr. Peter Collinfon, 
F. R. S. 

The teventh fort grows naturally in North America. 
This hath a perennial root, which fends out fingle 
ftajks near three feet high, garnifhed with oval leaves, 
hairy on their under fide, placed oppofite ; the flow- 
ers grow in erect umbels at the top, and, the nectarii 
are declining. They are of a worn r out purple co- 
lour refembling thofe of die fifth ; it is very hardy, 
and propagates faft by its creeping roots, but never 
produces feeds in England. This will grow, in any 
foil or fituation, and may be traniplanted when die 
ftalks decay. 

The eighth fort refembles the feventh, but the leaves 
are rough, and die umbels of flowers are more com- 
pact, and come out on the fide of the ftalk ; thefe 
• are of an herbaceous colour, and arc not fucceeded 
by pods in this country, but is propagated by roots as 
the former fort. 

The ninth fore came firft from Canada, but hath fince 
been found growing naturally in feveral other parts of 
America. This hath a perennial root, which puts out 
feveral upright Italks about t\vo feet high, which have 
oblong fmooth leaves placed by pairs ; at die top are 
produced clofe umbels of purple flowers ; thefe ap- 
pear in Auguft, but are nor fucceeded by feeds here, 
fo is only propagated by parting the roots, which 
do not increafe very fait, therefore the plant is not 
veiy plenty in the gardens ; it is hardy enough to live 
abroad, if it is planted in a dry foil. 
The tenth fort is a native of North America, but is 
hardy, enough to live abroad in England, if it is 
planted in a warm fituation and a dry foil. This hath 
declining ftalks, which are hairy, a foot and a half 
long ; the leaves are narrow, hairy, and placed op- 
pofite ; the umbels grow at the extremity of the 
branches, which are compact, the flowers are of a 
bright Orange colour. It is propagated by feeds, 
which lhould be fown in pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed to bring up the plants, which lhould 
be inured to the open air lb fo.on as the weather will 
permit; for if they arc drawn up weak, they feldom 
recover it. "When they are of a proper ftrcngth to 
remove, they lhould be fliaken out of the pots, and 
planted in a warm border fix. inches afunder, being 
careful, to fhade diem from the fun until they have 
taken frefh root, but they muft have very little water 
given them, for they are milky plants, which rot with 
much wet. During the fummcr they muft be kept 
clean from weeds, and when their ftalks decay in au- 
tumn, fome rotten tan fhould be laid over the ground 
to keep out the froft, which fhould be removed- in 
the Ipring before the plants put out new flioots ; the 
following fiimmer they will require no other care than 
before, andalfo the next winter they muft be covered 
as in the former. The fecond Ipring the roots may 
be tranfplanted where they arc to remain ; the roots 
will then be ftrong enough to flower in fummcr, and 
will laft feveral years, efpccially if they are covered • 
with tan to keep out the froft, but they lhould not 
be afterward removed ; for when the roots are- large, 
they will not bear transplanting. 
The elevendi forris a native of the fame countries, 
and is much like the former, but differs in having up- 
right ftalks, and the leaves growing alternate. The 
roots of this grow to a large fize, fo will not bear 

A a tranf- 
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tranfplanting after the plants are two years old. 
It is propagated by feeds, which {hould be treated 
in the manner directed for the former. Thefe 
flower the latter end of July and in Auguft-, and 
in warm feafons, fometimes ripen their feeds in Eng- 
land. Neither of thefe plants will live long in pots, 
for which realbn I have recommended their being 
planted in the full ground ; but they fhould have a 
warm fituation. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth forts grow 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. I have alfo 
received feeds of the thirteenth fort troni Alexandria; 
and Mr. Peter Collinfon, F. R. S. gave me ibme feeds 
of it, which were fent him from Minorca but it is 
not certain that it grows naturally there, but may have 
been carried thither from Africa, 
Thefe rife with upright (hrubby (terns to the height 
of fevcn or eight teet, and divide into many branches; 
thofe of the twelfth fort are garnifhed their whole 
length with long, narrow, fmooth leaves, ending in 
a point from the wings of the leaves the umbels 
of flowers are produced, upon long foot-ftalks j the 
flowers are white, and grow loofely on the umbel; 
thefe are frequently fucceeded by (hort, thick, fwelling 
pods, ending in a point, which are thick fet with 
hairs, and filled with comprcfled feeds, crowned with 
a foft down. This flowers from June to October, and 
the feeds ripen in winter. 

The thirteenth fort differs from the twelfth, in having 
much broader leaves, which are of a darker green ; 
the umbels of flowers are fmaller, grow upon (horter 
foot-ftalks, and the fingle flowers are larger. This 
flowers at the fame time with the former. 
The fourteenth fort doth not rife fo high as either of 
the former, and the branches grow at a much greater 
diftance ; the leaves are (horter, and are covered on 
both fides with (hort hairs. The flowers grow in 
fmall loofe umbels, and are white ; thefe appear in the 
fame feafon with the former. 

Thefe are propagated by feeds, which may be fown 
in April on a bed of light earth in the open air, and 
when the plants are three or four inches high, they 
mould be each planted in a fmall pot filled with light 
earth, and (haded until they have taken new root, 
then they may be placed with other exotic plants in 
a (heltered fituation till October, when they muft be 
removed into the green-houfe, and during the winter 
mould have but little water; for as they abound with 
a milky juice, much wet will rot them. The only 
care thefe will require, is to (hift them into larger 
pots as they advance in their growth; but care fhould 
be taken not to put them in pots too large, and in the 
fummer to place them abroad with other plants from 
the fame country. 

Thefe three forts may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
which if planted in July or Auguft, in a lhady border, 
will foon take root, and may foon after be taken up 
and planted in pots, and managed as the (eedling 
plants. The thirteenth fort hath lived in the open 
air in mild winters in the Chelfea garden, but- in cold | 
winters they are conftantly deftroyed. 
The fifteenth fort grows with an upright (hrubby 
(talk to the height of fix or feven feet, dividing to- 
ward the top into three or four branches, garnilhed 
their whole length with (tiff" roundifh leaves, which 
clofely embrace them. Toward the upper part, the 
flowers are produced on their fides, growing in (hort 
compact umbels. Thefe arc of an herbaceous colour, 
fo make but little appearance \ they come out chiefly 
in autumn and winter. This grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and requires the fame culture 
as the former forts. There is a variety of this with 
deep green leaves, which fome have fuppofed to be a 
different (pecies, but I haveraifed itfromthe fame (beds. 
The fixteenth fort grows naturally in the warm parts 
of America, ,the feeds were fent me from La Vera 
Cruz. This rifes with fingle (talks four feet high, 
garnimed with fmooth fpear-fliapcd leaves, ending 
in a point •, toward the top of the (talk the umbels of 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, 
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which are white, and (land erect ; thefe are fucceeded 

■ 

by oblong pointed pods, filled with compreffed feeds, 
crowned with foft down. It flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in October. 

This plant is tender, fo muft be raifed in a hot-bed, 
and transplanted into pots filled with rich earth, and 
plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove. It muft have 
but little water, and conftantly remain in the ftove, 
otherwile the plants will not, thrive here. 
The feven teenth fort is alfo a native of the warm parts 
of America, the roots of which have been fent to 
England for Ipecacuana, from which it may be eafily 
diftinguilhed by its form, this being compofed of a 
great number of fmall fibres whereas the true Ipe- 
cacuana hath jointed roots, which run deep into the 
ground, and are flefhy. There have been may ac- 
counts of the bad effects of the ufe of thefe roots, as 
alfo of the poifonous quality of the plant ; fo that the 
public fhould be cautioned not to make ufe of it, and 
alfo to be careful not to let the milky juice of the 
plant mix with any thing which is taken inwardly- 
This plant rifes five or fix feet high, with upright 
(terns, garnifhed with fmooth oblong leaves, placed 
o£poiite ; toward the top of the branches the umbels 
or flowers come out, which are finale, and grow erect: 5 
the petals of the flowers are of a fcarlet colour; 
.and the horny nectarii in the middle are of a bright 
Saffron colour, which make a pretty appearance; 
there is commonly a fucceflion of thefe flowers on 
the fame plant- from June to October, The flowers 
are fucceeded by long taper pods filled with feeds 
crowned by a foft down, which ripen late in the au- 
tumn. 

It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
hot-bed in the fpring, and the plants (hould be treated 
in the fame manner as is before directed for the 
former fort 5 the roots of this may be continued three 
or four years, but after the fecond year the plants 
grow naked, and do not produce fo many flowers as 
before •* fo that it is much better to raife young plants 
to fucceed the other, efpecially as they produce plenty 
of feeds in England. 

The eighteenth fort rifes with upright (terns fix or 
feven feet high, which are garnifhed with thick oval 
leaves placed oppbfite. The umbels of flowers are 
(ingle ; the flowers . are white, of a (tar figure, having 
five points 5 the pods of this fort are very large, in 
lhape like an ox's tefticles, and are filled with flat 
feeds, lying over each other like tiles on a houfe. I 
received the feeds of this fort from the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Northumberland, who procured it from 
India. 

This plant is tender, 'fo muft: be preferved conftantly 
in the ftove, and treated in the fame manner as the 
two former forts, and (hould have very little wet, efpe- 
cially in the winter. 

The nineteenth fort I received from Carthagena; this 
hath climbing (talks, which faften thcmfelves to the 
neighbouring plants, and rife to the height of ten or 
twelve feet ; the joints of the (talks are pretty diftant 
from each other ; at each are produced two oblong, 
fpear-fhaped, hairy leaves, growing oppofite, upon 
very (hort foot-ftalks ; the umbels of flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves, which are very 
compact, and the flowers are of a fulphur colour. 
Thefe appear in Auguft, but have not been fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

This plant is tender, fo muft be conftantly preferved 
in the ftove, and treated in the fame way as is direct- 
ed for the former forts. 
ASCYRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 737. Hypericoides. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 51. tab. 7. St. Peterfwort. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is four leaved* the two outer bein? nor* 
row and oppofite* the two inner ere broad* beart-jbaped* 
and erefi. The flower bath four oval petals* the two 
outer are large and placed oppofite* the two inner are 
fmall. fn-tbe center is fituatedan oblong germen* with a 
very/bort flyle* crowned by a Jmgle ftigma. This is at- 
tended by a great timber of brifify ftamsna* which are 
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joined at their bafe into four bodies* and are crowned 
with round fummits. The germen afterward becomes an 
oblong pointed feed-veffel* opening in two valves* and filled 
with fmall round feeds. "The feed-veffel is inclofed by the 
two large leaves of the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&ion of 
Linna;us*s eighteenth clafs, entitled Polyadelphia Po- 
lyandria, the flowers having many ftamina, which 
are joined in feveral bodies. 

The Species are, " 

1. Ascyrum {Crux Andrea) foliis ovatis caule teretipa- 
nicula dichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 787. St. Peter/wort 
with oval leaves* a taper ftalk* and flowers growing in 
loofe fpikes from the Mvifions of the branches. Hyperi- 
coides ex terra mariana floribus exiguis luteis. Pluk. 
Mant. 1 04. called St. Andrew* s Crofs. x 

2. Ascyrum (Villofum) foliis hirfutis caule ftri&o. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 788. St. Peterfwort with hairy leaves and a 
ftiffflender ftalk. Hypericum Virginianum frutefcens 
pilofiflimum. Pluk. Aim. 1 89. 

3. Ascyrum {Hypericoides) foliis oblongis, ramis ancipi- 
tibus. Lint Sp. 1108. St. Peterfwort with oblong leaves 
and a fatted ftalk. Hypericoides frutefcens eretta flo- 
re luteo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 5 1 ■ 

The firft fort is a low plant, whole (talks feldom rife 
more than fix inches high, garnilhed with fmall oval 
leaves, placed by pairs ; the ftalks are (lender, and 
divide into two toward the top. From between the 
divifion of the branches, the loofe fpikes of yellow 
flowers are produced very fmall, fo make no ap- 
pearance ; therefore the plant is fcarce worthy of a 
place in gardens, except for the fake of variety. The 
root is perennial, and the plant may be propagated 
by laying down its branches -* it loves a moid foil and 
a ihady fituation. This grows naturally in North 
America ; I was favoured with this plant by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Northumberland, who procured it 
from thence. 

The fecond fort grows about three feet high, with 
upright ftalks, garniflied with hairy oblong leaves *, 
the flowers are produced at the ends of the ftalks, 
which are of the lhape and colour with common St. 
Johnfwort, . but have only four leaves. This hath a 
perennial root, but the ftalks decay every autumn. 
It may be propagated by parting the roots in autumn, 
when the ftalks decay, and lhould be planted in a 
loamy foil ; this fome years will produce leeds in Eng- 
land. It grows naturally in Virginia. 
The third fort grows naturally in South Carolina, 
from whence I received the feeds. This plant rifes a 
foot and a half high, with flat ftalks, garnilhed with 
oval fmooth leaves growing oppofite ; the ftalks are 
terminated by three or four yellow flowers, growing 
clofe together, which are larger than thofe of the com- 
mon St. Johnfwort, and the petals of the flowers are 
hollow. This fort rarely produces feeds in England, 
but it may be propagated by cuttings made of the 
young Ihoots in May, which, if planted in pots, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, will take root 
in five or fix weeks, when they may be tranfplanted 
into a warm border, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters ; but in fevere frofts they are 
frequently dettroyed, unlefs the roots are covered 
with tan to keep out the froft. 

Thefe plants have little beauty, fb are feldom culti- 
vated but in botanic gardens for the fake of variety. 

ASCYRUM BALEARICUM. 7 s . e Hyp*ri 
ASCYRUM MAGNQ FLORE, v nvpERi- 

ASCYRUM VULGARE. J 

A S H-T REE. See Fr axinus. 

ASHES are efteemed a good fuperficial dreffing for 
corn and meadow land, as they give a new ferment 
to fuch lands as are in any degree fluggifh and in- 
active, and enrich thofe which are jejune and flow, 
being endowed with Angular qualities to make them 
prolific. 

All forts of afhes, indeed, contain in them a very 
rich fertile fait, and are the beft manure of any to lay 
upon cold wet land ; but then they ought to be kept 
drv. that the rain may not wafh away I ~ 
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perience has fliewn, that the afhes of any fort of ve- 
getable are very advantageous to land, by the im- 
provement that has been made in mod places in Eng- 
land, by burning bean-ftalks, fern, furze, heath, 
ledge, ftraw, ftubble, &c. 

Coal aihes, or fuch as are made of Newcaftle, Scotch, 
and other pit-coal, are much recommended by fome \ 
but the firft are moft approved of, becaufe they con- 
tain a greater quantity of nitrous and fulphureous 
matter than the others, though the reft are good. 
There is no dreffing fo good for grafs ground as the 
fea-coal alhes, efpecially for cold wet land, and where 
it is fubjeft to rulhes or mofs ; for thefe will deftroy 
both, and occafion the grafs to be much finer : but 
this drefling lhould be laid on the land early in win- 
ter, otherwile they will do harm the firft fummer ; 
for when they are laid on the ground in the Ipring, 
they will caufe the grafs to burn as foon as the warmth 
comes on; whereas thofe that were put on early 
enough to receive the winter's rain, will be walhecl 
into the ground before the warm feafon, whereby 
the grafs will have the benefit of it the firft year. 
Where the land is poor and four, producing rulhes 
and mofs only, there lhould be at,leaft twenty loads 
of afhes laid upon each acre \ for a flight dreffing 
will not anfwer the defign of killing weeds and mofs, 
nor will it be fufficient to enrich land which is cold 
and fluggilh, therefore it will be better to lay a good 
dreffing at firft, than to do it at feveral intervals ; for 
one fubftantial dreffing will continue the land longer 
in heart than three flight ones, befides the advantage 
before-mentioned. 

But thefe ought to be applied fimerficially, and not 
too near the roots of plants and if fo, there are few 
plants but will receive benefit by them, by their ni- 
trous and fulphureous qualities being wafhed down by 
the rain, which will open by the ftrength of water, 
and caufe it to heave, in fome degree, as lime will 
do when water is thrown upon it. 
Wood-afhes are commended as the principal of fu- 
perficial draftings for land, in that they contain a ve- 
getative kind ot fait. 

Kiln-afhes, i. e. fuch as are made of ftraw, furze, 
&c. are, by fome, accounted as good as any of the 
ipirituous improvements of lands that are lightifh ; 
but for fuch as are heavy, they are looked upon as 
fcarce lblid and ponderous enough. Thefe allies the 
maltfters in the weft country fift over their corn and 
;rafs, which are fuppofed, by their heat, to caufe a 
ermentation, a hollownefs and loofeneft in the 
mould ; by which means the rains enter it the more 
eafily, and difpofe the earth for giving up an afiump- 
tion of its vegetative augment. 
But thefe being light, ought never to be ftrewed nor 
lifted in windy weather, becaufe they would be blown 
away * and if it could be fo ordered as to be done juft 
before fnow or rain, it would be the better. . 
Soap-alhes (i. e. after the foap-boilers have done with 
them) are very proper for lands that are very cold 
and four, and to Kill weeds of all forts: and Sir 
Hugh Plat mentions one at Ware, who having a piece 
of land over-run with broom and furze, manured it 
with foap-afhes, and had an incredible crop of wheat 
for fix years fuccefilvely. 

Pot-afhes, after the pot-afh men have done with 
them, are efteemed good for moft forts of land ; but 
as they have been wet, and moft of the fait drawn off 
by the lee, they ought to be laid on much thicker 
than other afhes. 

Turf-afhes are very good for all forts of landj hut 
efpecially for clay lands, but will be much better if 
mixed with lime. 

But all thefe afhes ought to be kept dry, from the 
time they are made till they are ufed, clfe the rains 
will both walh away their goodnefs, and alfo make 
them clod, efpecially lbme of the laft mentioned) 
which will prevent* their fpreading. 
And befides, one load of alhes that has been kept 
dry, will go as far as two that have been expofed 
to - the rain : and coal-afhcs, if moiftened with 
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chamber-lye or foap-fuds, will greatly add to their 
ftrength. 

All calcined vegetables caule a fiery heat and vege- 
tation, and, when wet comes, fet the ground to work, 
by a fubde infinuation unlocking the clods, and quick- 
ening the fluggifhnefs of the earth, according to that 
eftablifhed maxim among naturalifts, That all fer- 
mentation is caufed by the interpofition or mixture 
of different qualities one with the other. 
It is after this manner that coai-aflies operate fo ad- 
mirably in loofening and mouldering ftiff clayey 
grounds, and, as it is ufually termed, making it 
rough, afliy, or fandy-like : and after the fame man- 
ner, fand mixed with clay does well, especially when 
it is impregnated with faline qualities. 
ASP ALA THUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 767. African 

Broom. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is of one leaf ', which is cut into five equal 
figments at the top \ the flower is of the butterfly kind. 
The fiandard is hairy, comprejfed, and blunt-pointed •, 
the wings are blunt , moon-ftoaped, and fpread open, being 
florter than the fiandard the keel is bifid, and of the 
fame length as the wings. It hath ten ftamina, nine of 
which are joined and covered by the fiandard, the other 
ftanding feparate \ ihefe are crozvned by oblong fingle fum- 
tttits. • In the botto?n is fttuated an oval germen fupporting 
a Jingle ftyle, crowned by a pointed ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes an oval oblong pod, inclofing one or two 
kidney-fhaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Dr. Linnzeus's Seventeenth clafs, entitled Diadelphia 
Decandria, the flowers having ten ftamina joined in 
two bodies. 

The Spectes are, 

1. Aspalathus (Cbeiiopoda) foliis confertis fubulatis 
mucronatis hifpidis floribus capitatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
711. Afpalathtis with rough, pointed, awljhapcd leaves, 
growing in clufters, and flowers in heads. Genifta Afri- 
cana lutea, floribus hirfutis in capitula lanuginoia 
conglobatis foliis corrode aculeatis fubhirfutis. Herm. 
Cat. 1 1 . 2"ellow African Broom. 

1. Aspalathus {Indica) foliis quinatis feflilibus pedun- 
culis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 712. Five-leaved AJpa- 
lathus growing clofe to the branches, and one flower on a 
foot-fialk. Doryenium Indicum floribus fingularibus 
rubris in pediccllis oblongis liliquis perexiguis. Raii 
Supp. 47 1. 

3. Aspalathus (Argcntea) foliis trinis linearibus feri- 
ceis ftipulis fimplicibus mucronatis floribus fparfis to- 
mcntofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 713. ylfpalathtis with three 
narrow Jilky leaves, Jingle-point cd ftipnLc, and woolly 
flowers growing thinly. Cytifus Afncanus anguftifo- 
lius fericca lanugine argentatus fpica lagopoide. 
Pluk. Mat. 63. 

Thefe plants grow naturally about the Cape of Good 
. Hope, Irom whence I have received their feeds. The 
firft is a low flirub growing about three feet high, with 
flcnder branches, garnimed with many trifoliate leaves 
growing in clutters, which are awl-ihaped, pointed, 
and rough ; at the ends of the branches the Mowers 
come out, which are yellow, collected in woolly 
heads ; thefe are rarely fucceeded by pods i;i ■ Hng- 
. land. It is propagated by feeds, which mult be ob- 
tained from the country where the plants grow natu- 
rally, and fhould be fown in pots filled with light 
earth as foon as they arrive : if this happens in the 
autumn, the pots mould be plunged into an old tan- 
bed whole heat is foent, where they may remain till 
ipring, when they mould be removed into a moderate 
hot-bed, which will bring up the plants. But when 
the feeds arrive in the fpring, the pots in which the 
feeds are fown fhould be then plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed ; and in warm weather the glafies muft 
be fhaded in the middle of the day, and the pots fre- 
quently refrefhed with water. Thole feeds which are 
fown in the fpring, Icldom grow the fame year, there- 
fore in the autumn the pots fhould be put into an old 
tan-bed, as was directed for thofe fown in autumn, 
and afterward put in a hot-bed the following fpring. 
6 
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When the plants come up, and are ftrbng enough, to 
remove, they Ihould be. each planted into a feparate 
fmalr pot filled with light earth* and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, to encourage their rooting, again ; 
and.fo foon as they are eftablifhed in the pots, they 
Ihould by degrees be inured to the open air, into 
which they Ihould be removed- in fummer, placing 
them in alhelteredfituation, where they may remain 
till autumn, when they mull: be carried into the 
green-ho.ufe, and in. winter, fhould have but little 
water. 

The lecond fort grows about five-feet high, with fien-« 
der branches, garnifhed with leaves growing by fives 
clbfe- to* the branches ; the flowers come out. finely 
upon long foot-ftalks, r which are of a pale red colour i 
thefe appear in Auguft, but feldom are Fucceeded by 
pods here. This is propagated as the former, and 
requires the fame treatment. 

The third fort rifes about four feet high, with- a 
fhrubby ftalk dividing into (lender branches, garnifh- 
ed with filky leaves, coming out by threes j the flow- 
ers are purple, downy, and grow thinly on the 
branches. This is propagated as the two former, 
and muft be treated in the fame way as is directed for 
the fir ft fort. It flowers late in the fummer. 

ASPARAGUS, the firft fprigs of herbs before un- 
folded into leaves, and the youngeft and tendereft 
branches that are eatable, are called Alparagus. 

ASPARAGUS \_Aa-irdpcc!>&>, Gr. fignifies a young 
fhoot putting forth,] Afparagus, Sparagus, corruptly 
called Sparrowgrafs. 

The Characters are, 
There are male and hermaphrodite flowers upon different 
roots the male flowers are fabulous, compofed of fix nar- 
row petals, which do not fpread open, having fix Jhort 
. ftamina, but no ftyle or ftigma thefe are barren : the 
hermaphrodite flowers have fix petals which fpread open, 
.fix ftflwna furrounding the germen, and a fhort Jfylg 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma which is prominent. The 
germen afterward becomes a round beny, having three 
cells, each including one or two feeds, rounded on their 
cutfide, but angular where they join. 
This genus of plants is* ranged by Dr. Linnaeus in 
the firlt fection of his fixth clafs, titled Hexandria 
Monogynia, but with more propriety Ihould be placed 
in die fecond order of his rwenty-nrft clafs, which 

includes thole plants as have the Polygamia on dif- 
ferent roots. 

The Species are, . . „ 

1. Asparagus caule herbaceo erecto, foliis fetaceis, 
ftipulis duabus interioribus, una cxteriorc. Flor. 
Suec. 272. Afparagus with an upright herbaceous ft a Ik, 
briftly leaves, having two inner and one outer ftipula. 
Afparagus fativa. C. B. P. 4S9. Garden Afparagus. 

2. Asparagus (Maritimus) caule inermi herbaceo foliis 

teretibus longioribus fafciculatis. Afparagus with a 

fmooth herbaceous ftalk, and longer taper leaves growing 

in cluftcrs. Afparagus maritimus crafliore folio. 
C. B. P. 490. 

3. Asparagus (Acutifolius) caule inermi fruticofb, fo- 
liis aciformibus rigidulis perenhantibus mucronatis 
nvqualibus. Lin. Sp. 449. Afparagus with a fhrubby 
fmooth ftalk and rigid leaves, with points which abide in 
winter. Afparagus foliis acutis. C. B. P. 490. 

Asparagus {Albus) fpinis retro flexis, ramis flexuofis, 
foliis fafciculatis angulatis muticis deciduis. Lin. Sp. 
449. Afparagus with flexible branches and chaffy leaves 
growing in cluftcrs, which fall off in winter. Afparagus 
aculeatis fpinis horridus. C. B. P. 490. ° 

5. Asparagus (JletrofracJus) aculeis folitariis ramis re- 
flexis retrofractifque, foliis fafciculatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 313. Afparagus withfingle fpines, reflex ed branches, 
and leaves growing in cluftcrs. Afparagus Africa- 
nus tenuifolius, viminalibus virgis, foliis laricis ad 
inftar ex uno puncto numerous ftellatim pofitis. Pluk. 
Aim. 40. tab. 375. 

6. Asparagus (Apfyllus) aphyllus fpinis fubulatis ftria- 
tis inajqualibus divergentibus. Hort. Cliff. 122. Af- 
paragus without leaves, and awl-fhaped unequal fpines 
which fpread from each othsr^ Afparagus aculeatus 
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alter, tribus aut quatuor fpinis ad eundem cxortum. 
C. JB. P. 490. 

7. Asparagus (Declinatus) caule incrmi ramis declina- 
tis foliis fctaceis. Prod. Leyd. 29. AJparagm with a 
fijtooth ftalky declining branches, and briftly leaves, 

8. Aspar-agus (sf/iaticus) aGuleis folitariis caule erecto 
foliis fafciculatis, ramis filiformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
3 1 3 - Afparagus with Jingle /pines, an upright jlalk, leaves 
growing in cltflers, and veiy Jlender branches. 

9. Asparagus (CapenJ/sy {pinis lateralibus terminalibuf- 
que, ramis aggregatis foliis fafciculatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 314. Afparagus with fpines growing on the fides 

• and ends of the branches y which are in bunches ; and leaves 
coming out in clufters. 

10. Asparagus (Sarrnentofus) foliis folitariis lineari lan- 
ceolatis caule flexuofo aculeis recurvis. Flor. Zeyl. 
124. Afparagus with Jingle, narroiv, Jpear-Jbaped leaves, 
a flexible Jlalk, and recurved fpines. Afparagus acule- 
atus Zeylanicus maximus farmentofus. H. L. 62. 
The firft fort is the common Afparagus, which is 
cultivated for the ufe of the table, and may have pro- 
bably been brought by culture to the perfection it now 
is, from the wild fort, which grows naturally in the 
fens of Lincoln/hire, where the fiioots are no larger 
than ftraws ; but if fo, it muft have been from very 
long culture and good management ; for a friend 
of mine, who procured fome feeds of the wild fort, 
which he cultivated with great care, in very rich 
ground, yet could not bring the roots to produce 
fhoots more than half the fize of the garden kind, 
which grew on the fame ground ; but he always found 
the wild fort came up a week or ten days earlier in 
the fpring, and the fhoots were exceeding fweet. 

I have lately had fome doubt, whether the fort of Af- 
paragus which grows naturally in England, was the 
fame with that mentioned by Cafper Bauhin, becaufc 
Tournefort and Vaillant bothaflert that they had cul- 
tivated that wild fort in the royal garden at Paris fe- 
veral years, and it had never altered, therefore I pro- 
cured fpecimens of that, which I find to be extremely 
different from the Engliih fort. The leaves are much 
finer and fhorter, and are produced in much larger 
clufters ; the branches grow much clofer together, 
and the foot-flalks of the flowers arc longer ; there- 
fore I believe it to be a diflinct fpecies from our wild 
fort, which appears to me undoubtedly the fame as 
the Garden Aiparagus. j 

The Garden Aiparagus is propagated by feeds, in the 
procuring of which, there fhould be particular care, 
to get it from a perfon of fkill, who may be depended 
upon for his choice of the fhoots, and integrity in fup- 
plying with his belt feeds. But where a perfon is 
in pofieffion of fome good beds of Afparagus, it is 
much the bell way to fave it himfelf ; in order 
to which, a fufficient number of the faircft: buds 
fhould be marked early in the fpring, and permitted 
to run up for feeds ; becaule thofe which run up after 
•the feafon for cutting the Afparagus is over, are ge- 
nerally fb backward, as not to ripen the feeds unlefs 
the fummcr is warm, and the autumn very favoura- 
ble. In the choice of the buds to be left for feeds, 
there muft be great regard had to their fizc and 
roundnefs, never leaving any that are inclinable to be 
flat, or that foon grow open headed, always choof- 
ing the roundefl, and filch as have the clofeft tops. 
But as feveral of thefe produce only male flowers 
which are barren, a greater number of buds fhould 
be left, than might be neceflary, if there could be a 
certainty of their being all fruitful. When the buds 
are left, it will be proper to thrufl a flick down by 
each, but there muft be care had in doing this, not 
to injure the crown of the root. Thefe flicks will 
fervc as marks to diftinguifh them from the others I 
when they are" all "run up. Toward the end of Sep- I 
tember the berries will be fully ripe, when the flalks I 
fhould be cut off, and the berries flripped into a tub, I 
in which they may remain three. weeks or a month to I 
fweat, by which means the outer hulks will be rotten ; I 
then fall the tub with water, and with your hands I 
break all the hufks by fqucezing them between your ) 
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' hands. Thefe hufks will all fwim upon the wafer^ 
but the feeds will fink to the bottom v lb that by pour- 
ing off the water gently, die hulks will be carried 
along with it, and by putting frefii water two or three 
times, and ftirring your feedabout, you will make ic 
entirely clean : then fpread the leed upon a mat or 
cloth, and expofe it to the fun and air in dry weather, 
until it is perfectly dry, when it. may be put into a 
bag, and hanged up in a dry place till the beginning 
of February, which is the proper feafon for lowing 
it ; at which time you mull prepare a bed of good 
rich earth made very level, whereon you mult low 
your feeds (but not too thick, which will caufe the 
plants to be fmall •,) then tread the bed all over to 
bury the feed in the ground, and rake it over fmpoth. 
The following fummcr keep the ground diligently 
cleared from weeds, which will greatly add to the 
flrength of the plants ; and toward the latter end of 
October, when the haulm is quite withered, you may 
fpread a little rotten dung over the furface of the 
ground, about two inches thick, which will p refer ve 
the youn^r buds from being hurt with the froffcs, ccc. 
The fpring following the plants will be lit to plant 
out for good (for plants of more than one year's 
growth are unfit to remove, as I have often experi- 
enced ; for young plants are much better than old, 
and will produce finer roots :) you mull therefore 
prepare your ground by trenching it well, burying 
therein a good quantity of rotten dung at the bottom 
of each trench, that it may lie at lealt fix inches be- 
low the furface of the ground ; then level the whole 
plot very exactly, taking out all large ftones : but 
this fhould not be done long before you intend to 
plant your Aiparagus, in which you muft: be govern- 
ed according to the nature of your foil or the leafon ; 
for if your loil is dry and the feafon forward, you 
may plant early in March ; but in a wet foil, it is bet- 
ter to wait till the end of that month, or the begin- 
ning of April, which is about the leafon that die 
plants arc beginning to flioot. I know many people 
have advifed the planting of Aiparagus at Michael- 
mas, but this I have experienced to be very wrong ; 
for in two difFerent years I was obliged to tranfplant 
large quantities at that feafon, but 1 had better have 
thrown away the plants ; for upon examination in the 
fpring, I found mod of the roots were grown moul- 
dy, and decaying, and I am furc, not one in five of 
them fucceeded, and thofe which did were fo weak, 
as not to be worth their (landing. 
The feafon being come for planting, you muft, with 
a narrow pronged dung-fork, carefully fork up the 
roots, ihaking them out of the earth, and feparating 
them from each other, obferving to lay their heads 
even, for the more convenient planting them, which 
mud be performed in this manner : 
The plot of ground being levelled, you muft begin 
at one fide thereof, ranging a line very tight crofs the 
piece, throwing out a trench exactly flrait, by the line 
about fix inches deep, being careful. not to turn up 
the dung; into which trench you may lay your roots, 
fprcading them with your fingers, and placing them 
upright againfl the back of the trench, that the buds 
may Hand forward, and be about two inches below 
the furface of the ground, and "at twelve inches dis- 
tance from each other ; then with a rake, draw die 
earth into the trench again, laying it very level, which 
will preferve the roots in their right pofition ; then 
remove the line a foot farther back, and make ano- 
ther trench in the like manner, laying therein your 
plants as before directed, and continuing the fame 
diflance row from row, only obferving between every 
four rows, to leave a diflance of two feet four inches 
for an alley to go between the beds to cut the Afpa- 
ragus, &c. 

The plot of ground being finifhed and levelled, you 
may fow thereon a* fmall crop of Onions, which will 
not hurt the Aiparagus, provided the Onions are not 
• too clofc, and tread in the feeds, raking the ground 
• level. 

- 
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'Tnerc are Tome perfons who plant the feeds of Afpa- 
ragus in the place where the roots are to remain, which 
is a very good method, if it is performed with care. 
The way is this : after the ground has been well 
trenched and dunged, they lay it level, and draw a 
line crofs the ground (in the fame manner as is jjrac- 
tifed for planting of the young plants 5 ) then with a 
dibble make holes at a foot diitance, into each of 
which they drop two feeds, for fear one mould mif- 
carry ^ thefe holes fhould not be more than half an 
inch deep ; then cover the feeds, by finking the earth 
in upon it, and go on removing the line a foot back 
for another row j and after four rows are finifhed, 
leave a fpace for an alley between the beds, if it is 
defigned to ftand for the natural feafon of cutting ; but 
if it is to be taken up for hot-beds, there may be fix 
rows planted in each bed, and the diftance in the 
rows need not be more than nine inches. This mould 
be performed by the middle of February, becaufe the 
feeds lie long in the ground ; but if Onions are in- 
tended to be fown upon the ground, that may be per- 
formed a fortnight or three weeks after, provided 
the ground is not ftirred fo deep as to difturb the 
Afparagus-feeds, in raking the Onion-feeds into the 
ground. 

As the roots of Afparagus always fend forth many 
long fibres which run deep into the ground, fo when 
the feeds are fown where they are to remain, the roots 
will not be broken or injured, as thofe muft be which 
are tranfplantcd ; therefore will moot deeper into the 
ground, and make much greater progrels, and the 
fibres will pulh out on every fide, which will caufe 
the crown of the root to be in the center ; whereas in 
tranfplanting, the roots are made flat againft the fide 
of the trench. 

"When the Afparagus is come up, and the Onions 
have raifed their feed-leaves upright (which will be in 
fix weeks after pi an ring) you muft with a fmall hoe 
cut up all the weeds, and thin the crop of Onions 
where they may have come up in bunches : but this 
mult be done carefully, and in dry weather, that the 
weeds may die as faft as they are cut up, being care- 
ful not to injure the young moots of Afparagus, as 
alfo to cut up the Onions which grow near the moots. 
This work muft be repeated about three times, 
which, if well done, and the feafon not too wet, will 
keep the ground clear from weeds until the Onions 
are fit to be pulled up, which is commonly in Au- 
guft, and is known when their greens fall down and 
begin to wither. When you have drawn oft' the Oni- 
ons, it will be neceflary to clean the ground well from 
weeds, which will keep it clean till the alleys are dug 
to earth the beds, which muft be done in October, 
when the haulm is decayed ; for if you cut off the 
haulm while green, the roots will flioot frefh again, 
which will greatly weaken them. This young haulm 
mould be cut off with a knife, leaving the ftems two 
inches above ground, which will be a guide for you 
to diftinguifh the beds from the alleys ; then with a 
hoe clear off the weeds into the alleys, and dig up 
the alleys, burying the weeds in the bottom, and 
throw the earth upon the beds, fo that the beds may 
be about four or five inches above the level of the 
alleys : then a row of Coleworts may be planted in 
the middle of the alleys, but never fow or plant any 
thing upon the beds, which would greatly weaken 
the roots ; nor would I ever advife the planting of 
Beans in the alleys, as is the practice of many ; for 
that greatly damages the two outfide rows of Afpa- 
ragus. In this manner it muft remain till fpring, when 
fome time in March, the beds mould be hoed over, 
to deftroy all young weeds ; then rake them fmooth, 
and obferve all the fucceeding fummer to keep them 
clear from weeds, and in October dig up the alleys 
again, as was before directed, earthing the beds, &c. 
The fecond fpring after planting, fome perfons begin 
to cut fome of the buds of Afparagus for ufe, though 
it would be much better to ftay until the third year ; 
therefore now the beds fhould be forked with a flat- 
pronged fork made on purpofe, which is commonly 
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called an Afparagus-fork : this muft be done before 
the buds begin to lhoot in the fpring, and mould be 
performed with care, left you fork too deep, and 
bruife the head of the root ; then rake the beds over 
fmooth, juft before the buds appear above ground, 
which will deftroy all young weeds, and keep your 
beds clean much longer than if left unraked, or if* 
done fo foon as forked. When the buds appear about 
four inches above ground, you may then cut them ; 
but it fhould be done fparingly, only taking die large 
buds, and fufFering the fmall to run up to ftrengthen 
the roots ; for the more you cut, the greater will be 
the increafe of buds, but they will be fmaller and the 
roots fooner decay. In cutting the buds, you muft 
open the ground with your knife (which mould be 
very narrow-pointed, and long in the blade, and filed 
with teeth like a faw) to fee whether any more young 
buds are coming up clofe by it, which might be 
either broken or bruifed in cutting the other, then 
with the knife faw it off about two inches under 
ground. This may appear a very troublefbme affair 
to people unacquainted with the practical parr, but 
thofe who are employed in cutting Afparagus, will 
perform a great deal of this work in a fliort time ; 
but care in doing it is abfblutely neceffary to be ob- 
ferved by all who cut Afparagus. 
The manner of drefling the Afparagus-beds is every 
year the fame as directed for the fecond, viz. keep- 
ing them clean from weeds in fummer, digging the 
alleys in October, and forking the beds toward the 
end of March, &c. only obferve every other year to 
lay fome rotten dung (from a Melon or Cucumber- 
bed) all over the beds, burying fome in the alleys 
alfo, at the time for digging them up. This will 
preferve the ground in heart to maintain the roots in 
vigour, and by this management, a plot of good Af- 
paragus may be continued for ten or twelve years in 
cutting, and will produce good buds, cfpecially if it 
is not cut too long each feafon ; for when it is not left 
to run up pretty early in June, the roots will be 
greatly weakened, and the buds will be fmaller: 
therefore, in thofe families where Afparagus is re- 
quired late in the feafon, a few beds fhould be fet 
apart for that purpofe, which will be much better 
than to injure the whole plantation, by cutting it too 
long. 

I cannot help taking notice of a common error that 
has long prevailed with many people, which is, that 
of not dunging the ground for "Afparagus, believing 
tiiat the dung communicates a ftrong rank tafte to 
tiie Afparagus, which is a great miftake, for the fweet- 
eft Afparagus is that which grows upon the richeft 
ground for poor • land occalions that rank tafte fo 
often complained of, the fweetneis of Afparagus be- 
ing occafioned by the quickneft of its growth, which 
is always proportionable to the goocincfs of the ground, 
and the warmth of the fcafons. In order to prove 
this, I planted two beds of Afparagus, upon ground 
which had dung laid a foot thick ; and thele beds 
were every year dunged extremely thick, and the Af- 
paragus produced from thefe beds was much fweeter 
than any I could procure, though they were boiled 
together in the fame water. 

The quantity of ground necefTary to be planted with 
Afparagus, to fupply a- fmall family, fhould be at 
leaft eight rods, left than that will not do ; for if you 
cannot cut one hundred at a time, it will fcarcely be 
worth while, for you muft be obliged to keep it after 
it is cut two or three. days, efpecially in cold feafons, 
to furnilh enough for one mefs 5 but for a larger fa- 
mily, fixtccn rods of ground fhould be planted, which, 
if a good crop," will furnim two or three hundred each 
day in . the height of the feafon. 
But as there are feveral people who delight in having 
early Afparagus, which is become a very great trade 
in the kitchen-gardens near London, I (hall give 
proper directions for the obtaining it any time in 
winter. 

You muft firft be provided with a quantity of good 

roots (cither of your own railing, or purchafed from 

fuch 
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luch gardeners as plant ifor fale,) fuch as have been 
two or three years planted out from the feed- bed ; 
and having fixed upon the time you would willingly 
have your Afparagus fit to cut, about fix weeks be- 
forei you mould prepare a quantity of new liable 
horfe-dung, which mould be thrown in a heap for 
ten days or more, to ferment; mixing lbme fea-coal 
allies with it; then it mould be turned over into a 
heap, where it muft lie another week, when it will 
be fit for life. Then dig out a trench in the ground 
where you intend to make the bed, the width of the 
frames that are defigned to cover it, and the length 
in proportion to the quantity you intend to have 
(which if defigned only to fupply a fmall family, three 
Or four lights at a time will be fufficient,) but for a 
larger family, fix or eight lights will not be too much : 
then lay down your dung into the trench, working 
it very regularly, and beat it down very tight with 
a fork, laying it at leaft three feet in thicknefs or 
more, . when the beds are made in December i then 
put your earth thereon about fix inches thick, break- 
ing the clods and laying it level ; and at one end, be- 
gin laying your roots againft a little ridge of earth, 
railed about four inches high : your roots muft be 
laid as dole as pofiible one to the other, in rows, with 
their buds Handing upright ; and between every row 
lay a fin all quantity or fine mould, observing to keep 
the crown of the roots exactly level. When you have 
finifhed laying your bed with roots, you muft lay 
fome ftiff earth up to the roots, on the outfides of the 
bed, which are bare, to keep them from drying; 
and thruifc two or three fharp-pointed fticks, about 
two feet long, down between the roots, in the middle 
of the bed, at a diftance from each other. The ufe 
of thefe fticks is. to inform you what temper of heat 
the bed is in, which you may find by drawing up the 
flicks, and feeling the lower part ; and if, after the 
bed lias been made a week, you find it doth not heat, 
you may lay a little ftraw or litter round the fides, 
and alio upon the top, which will greatly help it or 
if you find it very hot, fo as to endanger fcorching 
of the roots, jt will be advilable to let it remain 
wholly uncovered, and to thruft a large ftick into the 
dung, on each fide of the bed, in two or three places, 
to make holes for the great fteam of the bed to pals 
off, which in a lhort time will reduce die bed to a 
moderate heat. 

After the bed has been made a fortnight, you muft 
cover the crowns of the roots with fine earth, about 
two inches thick •, and when the buds begin to appear 
above ground through that earth, you muft again lay 
on a frefli quantity, about three inches thick fo that 
in the whole, it may be five inches above the crowns 
of the root, which will be fufficient. 
Then you muft make a band of ftraw (or long litter,) 
about four inches thick, which muft be faftcned round 
the fides of the bed, that the upper part may be level 
with the furface of the ground : this muft be faftcned 
with ftrait fticks about two feet long, fharpened at 
the points, to run into the bed-, and upon this band 
you muft let your frames, and put your glaflcs there- 
on ; but if, after your -bed hath been made three 
weeks, you find the heat decline, you muft lay a good 
lining of frefh hot dung round the fides of the bed, 
which will add a frefli'heat thereto ; and in bad wea- 
ther, as alio every night, keep the glaftes covered 
with mats and ftraw ; but in the day time, let it be 
all taken off, efpccially whenever the fun appears ; 
which,^ Ihining through the glades, will give a good 
colour to the Afparagus. 

A bed thus made, if it works kindly, will begin to 
produce buds for cutting, in about five or fix weeks, 
and will hold about three weeks in cutting which, 
if rightly planted with good roots, will produce, in 
that time, about three hundred buds in each light *, 
fo that where Afparagus is propofed to be continued 
until the feafon of the natural being produced, a frefh 
bed mould be made every three weeks, until" the 
beginning of March, from the time of the firit bed 
being made j for if the laft bed is made about a week 
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in March, it will laft till the feafon of natural Afpa- 
ragus ; for the laft beds will come a fortnight fooner 
to cutafter making, than thofe made about Chriftmasj 
and the buds will be larger; • and better coloured, as 
they will then enjoy a greater fhare of the fun. 
Where this method of forcing early Afparagus is in- 
tended, there fhould be every year fuch a quantity 
planted, which you mall judge neceffary (unleis you 
intend to buy the roots from fome other garden ;) the 
quantity of roots necefiary toplan tone light, is common- 
ly known by the meafure of the ground where they 
grow ; for where there is a good crop; and few roots 
are miffing, one rod of ground will furnifh enough 
for a light; but this calculation is made from the 
- ground planted with roots, which are defigned to be 
taken up after two or three years growth for forcing, 
in which there are fix rows in a bed; at but ten inches 
diftance, and the plants eight or nine inches afunder 
in the rows •, but where there is a greater fpace be- 
tween the rows, and fewer rows in a bed, then there 
muft be a greater quantity of ground allotted for each 
light. Molt of the kitchen-gardeners about London, 
take up their Alparagus roors after two years growth 
from planting-, but where the land is not very good, 
it will be better to let it have three years growth,* for 
if the roots are weak, the buds of Afparagus will be 
very fmall, lb not worth the trouble of forcing. The 
beft ground for planting Afparagus, to have large 
roots for hot-beds, is a moilt rich foil; but for thofe 
that are to remain for a natural produce, a middling 
foil, neither too wet nor too dry; but a frefh fandy 
loam, when well dunged, is preferable to any other. 
The fecond fort is mentioned to grow naturally in 
Wales, and alio near Briftol : I have received feeds 
from the ifland of Portland, which have fucceeded 
in the Chelfea garden, by which I am convinced it 
is a different fpecies from the Garden Afparagus; and 
alfbfrom the wild fortwhichgrows naturally at Gibral- 
tar, and alfo near Montpelier, is different from both; 
Mr. Magnol, of Montpelier, was alfo of the opinion 
that it was a different fpecies, for he fays, the common 
wild Alparagus and this grew near each other in the 
neighbourhood of Montpelier, and the young flioots 
of the former were fweet, whereas thofe of the latter 
were bitten The fame lias been confirmed to me by 
feveral gentlemen, who have refided many years at 
Gibraltar and Minorca, where the fecond lbrt grows 
naturally in plenty. 

This fort is propagated by feeds in the fame manner 
as the garden kind, but muft have a warmer fituation; 
and the roots fhould be well covered in winter, to 
prevent the frolVfrom penetrating the ground, which 
will deftroy it. 

The third fort hath white, crooked, fhrubby flalks, 
which rife four or five feet high, but have no* fpines 
on them ; the leaves come out in clutters from the 
fame point, like thole of the Larch -tree ; thefe are 
very fhort, and end in fharp prickles, fo that they 
are troublefome to handle. This fort grows naturally 
in the South of France, Spain, and Portugal. It is 
propagated by feeds as the former forts, but is too 
tender to live abroad in England, fo the roots fliould 
be planted in pots, or near a fouth wall, and flickered 
in winter. 

The fourth fort grows .with fhrubby ftalks three or 
four feet high, with very white bark, and are armed 
with thorns which are finglc, coming out juft below 
each turf of leaves. Thefe flalks continue feveral 
years, and put out many branches, garnifhed with 
narrow fhort leaves. Thefe continue green all the 
winter, if the plants arc fcreencd from feverc froft. 
It is propagated by feeds . as the former, which may 
be procured from the Mediterranean, where it grows 
naturally ; Ibme of the plants fliould be kept in pots, 
that they may be flickered in winter, and the others 
may be planted in the full ground in a warm fituation, 
and in hard frofts covered, otherwife it will not live 
abroad in this country. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath very crooked irregular ftalks, which 

are 
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are fhrabby, and rife eight or ten feet high, putting 
out fcverai weak fide branches, garnifhed with long 
narrow leaves, coming out in clutters like thofe of the 
Larch-tree •, under each of thefe clutters is placed a 
tingle fharp thorn. 1 'lie (talks continue feveral years, 
arid the leaves keep green all the winter. Tliis is 
commonly propagated by parting the roots, be- 
caufe the plants rarely produce feeds in this country; 
the beft time for this is in April. The roots muft be 
planted in pots, and removed into the green-houfe in 
the autumn, for thefe plants will not live abroad in 
England. 

The lixrh fort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and Sicily, generally in rocky places. This fends up 
many weak irregular moots, which have no leaves, 
but in £bead thereof, are armed with fhort ftiff thorns, 
which come out four or live together from the fame 
point, and fpread from each other every way. The 
flowers are fmail, of an herbaceous colour ; the ber- 
ries are larger than thofe of the common fort, and are 
black when ripe. This is tender, fo muft be treated 
as the tJiird fore ' 

The feventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This lends up from the root feveral (lender 
ftalks, which put out weak brandies, declining down- 
ward; thefe are clolely garniihed with briftly leaves, 
like thofe of Garden Aiparagus, which continue green 
through the year. It hath not produced any feeds in 
England, fo is only propagated by parting the 
roots, as the fifth fort, and the plants fhould be treated 
in the fame manner. 

The eighth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
, Hope ; this lends up many weak fhoots growing in 
clutters, which are armed with fharp fpines, both on 
the fide and ends of the (hoots ; the leaves come out 
in fmall chillers, which continue green all the year. 
This doth not produce feeds in England, fo is pro- 
pagated as the fifth fort, and requires the fame treat- 
ment.' 

The tentli fort fends out from the root many weak 
climbing branches which rife five or fix feet high, 
garniihed with narrow fpear-ihaped leaves coming out 
iinjrle; the flioots are armed with fliort crooked fpines, 
which render it very troublefome to handle the plants; 
for they are fo clofely fet on, that it is difficult to 
touch the branches. This is propagated by parting 
the root ; but the plants mull be placed in a moderate 
ftove, otherwifc it will not thrive in this country. It 
grows naturally in die ifiand of Ceylon. 
Thefe plants arc preserved in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, where they add to the variety ; being not dif- 
ficult to manage, where there is conveniency to houfe 
them in winter. They fhould have a place among 
other exotic plants. 

ASPARAGUS SCANDENS. See Medeola. 

A S V K N-T R E E. See Populus. 

ASPKRIFOLIOUS plants [afperifoiius, of afper, 
rough, and folium, Lat. a leaf] are fuch plants as arc 
rough-leaved, having their leaves placed alternately, 
or without any certain order, on their ftalks : the 
■ clafs of plants fo denominated by Mr. Ray, have a 
monopetalous flower, cut or divided into five, parts ; 
after every flower there fuccecd commonly four feeds. 
Of this clafs are Buglofs, Borage, Comfrey, Hounds 
Tongue, Cxc. 

ASPERUGO, fmall Wild Buglofs. 
The Characters are, 
I'hs empalemcnt is of one leaf, cut fiightly at the top into 
Jive equ.il parts ; the ficwer is of one leaf, having a fiber t 
cylindrical tube* cut at the top into five fmall blunt parts, 
which arc defied at their bafie : it hath five fhort ftamina, 
crowned by oblong fummits \ in the center there arc fo:*r 
conpi-cjj'ed germen, fv.pporting a fieri Jlender Jlyle, crowned 
ly a blunt Jligma. The germ en afterward become four ob- 
long Jecds, inclefed in the empalemcnt. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnxus's fifth clals, entitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the Mower having five (lamina and one ftyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus, which is, 

Asperuco. Pior. Lapp. 76. Small f^iid Buglofs, Great 
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•Goofe Graf s> or German Madwort. BuglofTum fylveftre 
caulibus procumbentibus. C. B. P. 257. 
This is an annual plant, which is found wild in fomc 
parts of England, as near Newmarket, at Boxley in 
Suflex, and in Holy Ifland. It is preserved in bo- 
tanic gardens for variety, and may be eafily propa- ' 
• gated by feeds, which fhould be fown in autumn ; 
for if the feeds are kept out of the ground till, fp ring, 
they do not fucceed fo well. When the plants come 
up, they require no other culture but to keep them 
clear from weeds, and in May they will flower: in 
June their feeds will be perfected, which, if fuffered 
to fcattcr, will grow again in autumn ; fo that when 
this plant is once brought into a garden, it will main- 
tain itlelf, provided it be allowed a place. 
ASPERULA, Woodroof. 

This plant grows wild in fliady woods in many parts 
of England, and flowers in April or May, and is 
fometimes ufed in medicine. 

Dr. Linnaeus has joined to this genus the Gallium 
album, Gallium montanum, and Rubia fynanchica 
Saxatilis. C. B. But as thefe grow wild in England, 
and are rarely admitted into gardens, I fhallpafs them 
over with juit mentioning them. 
ASPHODELUS ['A<*flfe6» f Gr. by Pliny it is 
called Haftula, or Baccillus Regius, becaufe when it 
flowers, the ftalk refembles a royal fcepter.] King's 
Spear. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower has "no empalemcnt ; // is of one leaf cut into 
fix parts, which fpread open ; at the bottom is infer ted a 
globular r.eclarium, having fix valves ; it hath Jix awl- 
fhaped fiamina, which are infer ted in the valves of the 
neclariiim, and are crowned by oblong fummits, which are 
proftrate, and turn upward; between the neftarium is 
placed a globular germen, fuppcrting an awl-Jhaped Jlyle, 
crowned by a. club-like Jligma : . the empalemcnt afterward 
becomes a flefby globular feed-vejfel, having three cells, 
which are filled with triangular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnaeus's fixth clafs, entitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower Jiaving fix ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species arc, 

1. Asphodelus (Lute/ts) caule foliofo, foliis triqnetris 
fiftulofis. Hort. Cliff. 127. King's Spear with a leafy 
ftalk, and triangular fijhilar leaves. Alphodelus lutcus 
or flore & radice. C. B. P. 28. 

2. Asphodelus (Ramofus) caule nudo foliis enfiformibus 
carinatis kevibus. Lin. Mat. Med. 1 72. King's Spear 
with a naked branching ftalk, and fmooth, fivord-fiaped, 
carinatcd leaves. Alphodelus alb us ramofus mas. 
C. B. P. 28. 

3. Asphodelus (Albus) caule nudo fimplici foliis 
lineari- enfiformibus. King's Spear with a jingle naked 
ftalk, a?id narrow fword-fijaped leaves. Afphodelus albus 
non ramofus. C. B. P. 28. 

4. Asphodelus (Fiftuhfus) caule nudo foliis ftrictis fubu- 
latis ftriatis fubfiftuloiis. Hort, Cliff. 83. lung's Spear 
with a naked ftalk, fifiular awl-Jhaped leaves, and an an- 
nual root. Phalangium parvo flore ramofuni foliis 
fiftulofis annuum. H. L. 

The firft fort is the yellow. Afphodel, which is directed 
for ufe in medicine; this hath roots compofed of many 
thick, flefhy, yellow fibres, joined into a head at the 
top ; from whence arife Itrong, round, fingle ftalk s, 
near three feet high, garnifhed their whole length 
with long triangular leaves, which are boat-fhaped, 
of a fea-grcen colour ; the upper part of the ftalk is 
adorned half way with yellow ftar-fliaped flowers, 
which begin opening from the bottom, and are fol- 
lowed by others above ; fb that on the fame ipike, 
there is often a fuccefiion of flowers for a month. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripcn'in autumn. 
There is a variety of this with a larger flower, men- 
tioned in the catalogue of the Royal Garden at Paris, 
by the title of Afphodelus fpiralis lutcus Italicus 
magno flore, the feeds of which I received from the 
garden at Pifa, fome years ago ; and the firft year of 
the plants flowering in Chclfea garden, the flowers 
were larger, and the fpikes longer than thofe of the 

6 common 
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tommon fort ; but in two years time, they were fo 
like the common fort as not to be diftinguilhed from 
it, as were alfo the young plants which were railed 
from the feed faved at Cherlea, therefore it fliould be 
efteemed an accidental variety. 
The fecond fort hath roots compofed of many thick 
flefhy fibres ; to each of which is fattened an oblong 
tuber, as large as fmall potatoes ; the leaves arc long 
and flexible, having acute edges ; thefe grow in irre- 
gular clutters, from the crown of the root between 
thefe come out the ftalks, which rife more than three 
feet high, fending out feverai fide branches, which 
are naked , the upper part of thefe are adorned with 
many white ftar-ihaped flowers, confiding of one leaf 
cut into fix parts, each having a purple line running 
lengthways on the outfide of each fegment. Tiie 
flowers grow in long fpikes, flowering gradually up- 
ward. They appear the beginning of June, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The third fort hath roots like the fecond, but the 
leaves are longer and narrower the ftalks of this are 
fingle, never putting out any fide branches-, the flow- 
ers are of a purer white, and grow in longer fpikes. 
This flowers at the fame time with the former. 
The fourth fort is an annual plant ; the roots of this 
are compofed of many flefhy yellow fibres, the leaves 
are fpread out from the crown of the root, clofe to 
the ground, in 3 large clutter ; they are convex on 
their under fide, but plain above, and hollow like 
a pipe 5 the flower-ftalks rife immediately from the 
root, and grow about two feet high, dividing into 
three or four branches upward, which are adorned 
with white ftarry flowers, with purple lines on the 
outfide. Thefe flower in July and , Auguft, and their 
feeds ripen in October, foon after which the Plants de- 
cay. It grows naturally in the fouth of France, Spain, 
and Italy. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many of the iflarids 
of the Archipelago, and alio in Sicily. The fecond, 
third, and fourth forts grow naturally in Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy •, the third fort is not quite fo hardy 
as cither of the other, fo in very fevcre frott is fome- 
tirnes killed, unlefs the roots are covered in winter. 
The yellow fort multiplies very faft by roots, and 
will foon ovetfpread a large border, if furTered to re- 
main unremoved, or the fide roots are not taken ofF; 
but the other forts are not fo productive of fhoots 
from their fides, and arc much better kept within 
bounds. 

The fecond and third forts do not incrcafe very faft 
by their roots, nor fhould they be often tranfplanted, 
for that will weaken them, fo that their rlov/cr-ftems 
will not rile lb tall, or produce fo many flowers, as 
when they arc left undifturbed forfbme years there- 
fore the bett way is to propagate thefe by feeds. 
Thefe three forts of Afphodel are very pretty orna- 
ments for a flower-garden, and, requiring very little 
trouble to cultivate them, are rendered more accep- 
table. They may be all propagated by feeds, which 
mould be fown foon after they are ripe, on, a warm 
border of light frefh earth : in the faring the plants 
will appear, when you mould carefully clear them 
from weeds, and in dry weather they mult be fre- 
quently watered : if this be duly obferved, the plants 
will have acquired ftrength enough to be tranfplanted 
by the Michaelmas following; at which time you 
muft prepare a bed of frefli earth in the flower nur- 
fery, into which you fhould plant the roots, at about 
fix inches diftance every way, obferving to plant 
them fo low, as that the top of the roots may be three 
or four inches under the furface of the bed ; and fome 
old tan, or dung, fhould be fpread over the furface 
of the ground, to keep out the froft : in this bed 
they may remain one year, during which time they 
Ihould be kept clear from weeds ; by which time, the 
roots having acquired ftrength enough to produce 
flowers the following year, they mould, in autumn, 
when their leaves are decayed, be carefully taken up, 
and tranfplanted into the flower-garden, obferving to 
place them in the. middle of the borders, amongft 
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other hardy kinds of flowers, where being projjerlf 
intermixed, they will make an agreeable variety, anct 
continue a long time in flower. 
The fourth fort is an annual plant, fo is only propa- 
gated by feeds ; thefe. ihould be fowri in the autumn; 
when they will more certainly grow than if fown in 
the ipring: when the plants are up, they will require 
no other trouble but to keep them clean from weeds, 
until they have put out four or five leaves, when they 
fliould be carefully removed to the places where they 
are to remain/or good. If the feeds of this plant are 
permitted tofcatter, the plants will come up without 
care, and thole which are not removed, will be the 
ftrongeft plants, and produce a greater number of 
flowers. 

ASPLENIUM, or Cetcrach [is fo Called from a* 
privative, and QrXn» the fpleen, becaufe good againtt 
difeafes of the fpleen.] Spleenwort or Mikwafte. 

The Characters are, 
The leaves are like thofe of the Polypody, but left* ami 
pretty round, notched toward the fide ; dewny on their 
under fide, haling a fquamous dufl* in which, by the help 
of a micrbfiope* membranous capfuhc, or feed pods, lying 
clofe to one another, are perceived, every one f urnifljed with 
a little round cord, which by its ccnflruHion opening the 
fruit into two parts, pours forth certain very find! feeds: 
the root is fibrous. This plant thrives in ft ony places, as 
in walls, cVr. 

This plant is of the Fern kind, and grows upon old 
moitt ihady walls in divers parts of England ; but is 
never cultivated in gardens. There are feverai fpecies 
of this plant in America, but they have not been in- 
troduced into England. 
ASTER [V^, Gr. a Star; fo called becaufe the 
flower is radiated with little leaves after the manner 
of a ftar.] Starwort. 

The Characters are, 
// bath a compound flower ', compofed of feverai female and 
hermaphrodite florets* included in one common fcaly empale- 
ment -* the rays or border of the flower is compofed of fe- 
■ veral female florets* whofe upper parts are flretcbed out on 
one fide like a tongue* and indented in three fegments at the 
end ; the hermaphrodite florets form the difk or middle ; 
which are funnel-Jhaped, and divided at the top into flvd 
parts* fpr ceding open* and have each five ficrtflender fla- 
mina* crowned with cylindrical fummits •* in the bottom is 
placed a crowned germ en, fupporting a fender flyle* crowned 
by a bifid fligma the gcrmcn afterward becomes an oblonfr 
feed, crowned with down : the female flowers have a 
germcn fupporting a flender flyle* crowned by two oblong 
fligma, which turn backward. Thefe have no ftamina* 
but in other rcfpecls are like the hermaphrodite flowers. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fectiori 
of Linna^us's nineteenth clais, intitled Syngenefia Pot 
lygamia fuperHua, from the fame flower having female 
and hermaphrodite florets included in the fame em- 
palement. 

The Species are, 

1. _ Aster (sllpinus) foliis lanccolatis hirris, radicalibus 
obtufis, caule fimplicifiimo unifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
872. Starwort with hahy fpcar-fijaped leaves, thofe at 
the root blunt, and a Jingle ftalk, having vie flower. 
After montanus ca?ruleus magno flore foliis oblongis- 
C. B.P. 267] 

2. Aster {Amellus) foliis lanccolatis obtufis fcabris tri- 
nerviis integris, pedunculis nudiufculis corymbofis 
fquamis calycinis obtufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. Star- 
wort with rough* blunt, fpear-fliaped leaves* which are 
entire* having three veins* naked fcot-flalks, flowers in a 
ccrymbus, and blunt fcalcsjo the cmpalemcnt. After at- 
ticus ca^ruleus vulgaris. C. B. P. 267. vulgarly called 
Italian Starwort. 

3. Aster (7r/>2////?/;) foliis lanccolatis integcrrimis car- 
• nofis glabris ram is inasquatis, floribus corymbofis. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. K72. Starwort with fmooth* flefhy* fpcar- 
Jhaped leaves* which 'are en/ire* unequal branches* and 
flowers in d corymbus. After maritimus Tripolium 

diclus. Raii Hifl. 270. 
.4. Aster (Linifolius) foliis linearibus acutis intcgerrimis, 
- caule coiymbofo ramofiffimo. Hort. Cliff. 408. Star* 

C c ivorf 
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Wort with narrow pointed leaves* which are ctitire, and 
a very branchy fialk grooving in a corymbus. After Tri- 
poli! flore anguftifiimo & tenuiflimo folio; Mor. Hift. 

5. Aster {Nova Ahglite) foliis lanceolatis alternis inte- 
gerrimis femiamplexicaulibus, floribus terminalibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with entire fpear-Jbaped 
leaves* growing alternate* and half embracing the ft elks, 
•which are terminated by flowers. After Nova; Anglic 
altifiimus hirfutus floribus arnpHs purpuro-violaeeis. 

Par. bat. 98. 

6. Aster (JJndulatits) foliis cordatis amplexicaulibiis uh- 
dulatis fubtus tomentofis, floribus racemofis adfeen- 
dentibus. Hort. Cliff". 408. Starwort with heart \fpear- 
flhaped waved leaves* woolly on their underfide* andjlowers 
growing inafcendingfpikes. After nova; Anglise pur- 
pureus Virgas aureae facie & foliis undulatis. Par. 

bat. 96. 

^. Aster {Paniceus) foliis femiamplexicaulibus lanceo- 
latis ferratis fcabris, pedunculis alternis fubunifloris 
calycibus difcum fuperantibus. Hort. Cliff. 408. Star- 
wort with rough, Jawed* fpear-fheiped leaves* half em- 
bracing the ftalks, Joot-ftalks growing alternate, with a 

' empalement is higher 
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8. Aster {AGJcr) floribus ovatis difco radiis longiore. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 877. Starwort with oval flowers* whofe 
dijk is longer than the rays. After ericoides Mellioti 
agrins umbone. Hort. Elth. 40. 
Aster {Novi Belgii) foliis lanceolatis fubferratis fef- 
filibus caule paniculato ramulis unifloris folitariis caly- 
cibus fquarrofis. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with Jpear- 
ft) aped jagged leaves, growing clofe to the fialk* which is 
loofe and fpiked, and branches having a Jingle flower with 
a rough empalement. After Novae Belgix latifolius 
umbellatus floribus dilute violaceis. H. L. 66. 

10. Aster {Linarifolius) foliis lanceolato-linearibus fub- 
carnofis integerrimis planis floribus corymbofis fafti- 
gatis pedunculis foliolofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 874. Star- 

. wort with narrow* fpear-Jbaped* flefby leaves* which are 
plain and entire* flowers gathered into a corymbus* and 
leafy foot-ftalks. After Tripolii flore. C. B. P. 267. 

1 1. Aster (Coneolor) caule urnplicilfimo foliis oblongo- 
ovatis feflllibus integerrimis racemo terminali. Flor. 
Virg. 1 78. Starwort with Jingle ftalks* oval entire leaves 
growing clofe to the ftalks* which end in a loofe fpike. 

12. Aster (Ericoides) foliis linearibus integerrimis, caule 
paniculato, pedunculis racemofis, pedicellis foliofis. 
Flor. Virg. 124. Starwort with linear leaves* apanicu- 
lated ftalk with branching leafy foot-ftalks. After eri- 
coides dumofus. Hort. Elth. 40. 

13. Aster {Cordifolia) foliis cordatis ferratis petiolatis, 
caule paniculato. Hort. Cliff. 408. Starwort with flawed 
beart-fbaped leaves* having foot-ftalks, and a loofe fpiked 
fialk. After latifolius autumnalis. Cornut. Canad. 

64. 

14. Aster {Tenuifolius) foliis fub linearibus integerrimus 
pedunculis foliofis. Lin. Sp. 1227. Starwort with narrow 
fpear-Jbaped entire leaves* and leafy foot-ftalks. After 
Americanus Belvidere foliis floribus ex cajruleo al- 
bicantibus fpicis praelongis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 78. 
f. 5. 

15. Aster {Grandifiorus) caule corymbofo foliis lan- 
ceolatis reflexis* floribus folitaris, calycibus fquarrofis. 
Flor. Leyd. 168. Starwort with a ccrymbous ftalk* 
fpear-Jbaped* reflected leaves* and Jingle flowers with rough 
tmpalements. After Virginianus pyramidatus Hyflbpi 
foli us afperis calycis fquamulis foliaceis. Mart. Cent. 
19. 

16. Aster (Scabris) foliis lanceolatis fcabris integris, 
caule ramofo, pedunculis foliofis, calycibus obtufis. 
Starwort with rough fpear-Jbaped entire leaves* and a 
branching ftalk* with leafy foot-ftalks. After Atticus 
Alpinus alter. C. B.P. 267. 

17. Aster {Glabris) foliis olongo-lanceola 
ratis caule ramofo floribus terminalibus calycibus li- 
nearibus ercctis. Starwort with oblong* fpear-Jbaped* 
pointed flawed leaves, and a branching ftalk* terminated ly 
flowers* whofe tmpalements are very narrow* andcreQ. 
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After Perficas foliis ferratis glabris, floribus fparfis 
pallida cxruleis. Dillen. Cat. Oxon. v 
1 8: Aster ifTradefcanti) foliis oblongis acutis bad la- 
tioribus femiamplexicaulibus, caule ramofo floribus 
terminalibus pier unique folitariis. Starwort with oblong 

pointed leaves* broad at their bafe, half embracing the 
ftalks* which are branchy* and terminated with flowers, 
for the moft part fir.gly. After casruleus ferotinus tru- 
ticefcens Trade lean ti. Rail Hift. 269. commonly called 
Michaelmas Daijy. 

19. Aster (Precox) caule erccto hirfuto foliis oblongis 
acutis fcabris acute dentatis femiamplexicaulibus flo- 
ribus corymbofis, calycibus hirfutis ere-lis. Starwort 
with a hairy upright ftalk, oblong pointed rough leaves, 
fharply indented* half embracing the ftalks, and flowers in 
a corymbus with hairy eretl empalements. After Pyrs- 
naicus precox More ca?ruleo majori* H. R, Par. 

20. Aster {Altijjimus) caule altiffimo hirfuto fimplicif- 
fimo foliis oblongis acutis bafi latioribus femiamplexi- 
caulibus floribus tribus feflllibus terminalibus. Star- 
wort with a very tall* hairy, unbrancbed ftalk, oblong 
pointed leaves, which are broader at the bafe* and half 
embrace the ftalks* which are terminated by three flowers 
fitting very clofe. 

21. Aster {RamociJfxmUs) caule ramociflimo patulo, 
foliis lineari-lanceolatis rigidis, floribus ferratim po- 
fitis pedunculis foliofis. Starwort with a very branching 
Jpreading ftalk* narrow, Jpear-Jhaped, ft iff leaves* flow- 
ers placed one above another* and leafy foot ftalks. 

22. Aster {Umbellatus) foliis lanceolatis acutis fcabris, 
caule fimplici floribus umbellatis terminalibus. Star- 
wort with rough pointed fpear-Jbaped leaves, and a fingle 
ftalk, terminated by flowers, growing in an umbel. 

23. Aster {Nervofus) foliis nervofis lanceolatis acutis 
linearibus caule fimplici floribus terminalibus quafi 
umbellatum difpofitis. Starwort with narrow, fpear- 
Jbaped, pointed, nervous leaves, a Jingle ftalk, terminated 
by flowers growing almoffi in an umbel. 

24. Aster {Paniculatus) foliis inferioribus ovatis bafi 
femiamplexicaulibus, fuperioribus lanceolatis parvis 
caule paniculato ramis unifloris pedunculis foliofis. 
Starwort with the lower leaves oval* whofe bafe half em- 
braces the ftalks, the upper leaves Jmall and Jpear-Jhaped, 
a ftalk terminated by a loofe fpike* with a Jingle flower on 
each branch, and a leafy foot'-ftalk. ' 

25. Aster {Rigidus) floribus terminalibus folitariis foliis 
linearibus alternis. Flor. Virg. 98. Starwort with finale 
flowers at the ends of the branches* and very narrow leaves 
placed alternately. 

26. Aster {Latifolius) foliis lineari-lanceolatis glabris 
trinerviis floribus corymbofis terminalibus. Starwort 
with fmootb fpear-Jbaped leaves* with three veins* and 
flowers in a corymbus* which terminate the ftalks. After 
latifolius Tripolii flore. H. R. Par. 

27. Aster {Dumofus) foliis linearibus integerrimis caule 
paniculato. Hort. Cliff. 40 8 . Starwort with very narrow 
leaves* which are entire* and a loofe fpike of flowers. 
After Nova? Anglia? . linaria? foliis Chamamicli flore. 
Par. Bat. Prod. 95. . 

28. Aster {Annus) foliis lanceolatis latcri bus inferjorum 
crenatis, radice annua, caule corymbofo pedunculis 
nudis. Hort. Cliff. 409. Starwort with fpear-fhaped 
leaves* the fides of the lower leaves jagged* an annual root, 
and ftalks ending with a corymbus of flowers, with naked 
foot-ftalks. Alter ramofus annuus Canadenfis. Mor. 

. Hift. 

29. Aster {Fruticofus) foliis linearibus fafciculatis punc- 
tatis, pedunculis unifloris nudis, caule fruticofo ru- 
gofo. Hort. Cliff. 409. Starwort with narrow pointed 
leaves growing in clufters* naked foot-ftalks with one flower* 
and a fhrubby ftalk. After Africanus frutefcens foliis 
anguftis & plerumque conjunctis. Hort. Amft. 2. 

P- 53* .. . . 

30. Aster {Chinenfts) foliis ovatis angulatis dentatis, 

petiolatis calycibus terminalibus paten tibus foliofis. 
Hort. Cliff. 407. Starwort with oval angular indented 
leaves, and the emblements terminated by fpreading leaves. 
After Chenepodii folio annuus, flore ingenti fpeciofo. 
Hort, Elth. 38. 

31. Aster 
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31. Aster {Attrantius) foliis pinnatis. Hort. Cliff! 407. 
Starwort with winged leaves. After American us foliis 
pinnatis & ferraris floribus aurantis. Houft. MSS. 

32. Aster (Procwnbens) foliis ovatis dentatis caule pro- 
cumbente, pedunculis nudisaxillaribus unifloris. Star- 
wort with oval indented leaves, a trailing ftalk, and naked 
foot-ftalks proceeding from the fide with a Jingle flower. 
After Americanus procuirtbens bellidis minoris facie. 
Houft. MSS. 

33. Aster {Mutabilis) foliis lanceolatis ferratis, calyci- 
bus fquarrofiY, panicula fubfaftigiata. Lin. Sp. 1230. 
Starwort with Jawed fpear-fhaped leaves, rough flower- 
cups j and bundled panicles. After Nbvi Belgii latifolius 
paniculatus, floribus faturate violaceis. H.L. 65. 

34. ,Aster {Sibiricus\ foliis lanceolatis venofis fcabris 
extimoferratis, caulibus ftriatis, pedunculis tomen- 
tofis. Lin. Sp. 1226. Starwort with veined /pear Jbaped 
leaves, ftriated 'ftalks, and woolly foot ftalks. 

35. Aster (Divaricatus) ramis divaricatis, foliis ovatis 
ferratis, floralibus integerrimis obtufiufculis amplexi- 
caulibus. Flor. Virg. 123. Starwort with forked 
branches, oval Jawed leaves, thofe near the flowers are 
obtufe, entire, and embrace the ftalk. After Americanus 
latifolius albus, caule ad fummum brachiato. Pluk. 
Aim. 56. 

The firft fort grows naturally upon the Alps, where 
it feldom rifes more than nine inches high, and when 
tranfplanted into a garden, not above fix teen. It 
fends up fingle ftalks from the root, which are thinly 
garnifhed with oblong leaves •> at the top of each ftalk 
is one large blue flower, fomewhat like thofe of the 
Italian Starwort. This flowers in June 5 the root is 
perennial, but muft be planted in a fhady fituation, 
and a moift foil. It is propagated by parting the 
roots, which fhould be done in autumn. 
The fecond fort is the Italian Starwort, which was 
fome years paft: more common in the gardens than at 
prefent for fince the .great variety of American Star- 
worts have been introduced into England, this fort 
hath not been fb much cultivated, though it is by no 
means inferior to the beft of them, and, in fome- re- 
flects, preferable to moft of them ; for it is not fo 
fubjeft to creep by the root, as many of the American 
forts do, whereby they often become troublefome in 
fmall gardens, nor do the ftalks require fupporting as 
they do, for thefe feldom grow more than two feet 
high, and the ftalks are generally ftrong, fo are very 
rarely broken by the wind. Thefe grow in large 
clufters from the root, and each of them branch at 
the top into eight or ten foot-ftalks, each of which 
is terminated by a fingle large flower, having blue 
rays, with a yellow difk. It flowers in October, and, 
in mild feafons, will often continue till the middle of 
November, during which time they are very orna- 
mental plants in a garden. This fort is propagated 
by parting the roots, the beft time for this . work 
is loon after they are out of flower, for thofe which 
are removed in the fpring will not flower fo ftrong 
the fucceeding autumn. Thefe roots lhould not be 
removed oftener than every third year, where^they are 
expected to produce many flowers. 
It grows naturally in the vallies of Italy, Sicily, and 
Narbonne, and is generally fuppofed to be the 
Amellus mentioned by Virgil in his fourth Georgick, 
to grow in the paftures j the leaves and ftalks being 
rough and bitter, the catde feldom browfe upon it, 
fo that whenever there are any of thefe roots in the 
fields, they fend up a thick tuft of ftalks, which, being 
left after the grafs is eaten bare, thefe being full of 
flowers, make a fine appearance, and therefore might 
engage the poet's attention. 

The third fort grows naturally in fait marines, which 
arc flowed by the tides, and is feldom admitted into 
gardens. It flowers in July and Auguft. 
The fourth fort is a native in North America, but 
has been many years in the Englifh gardens. It fends 
up many ftrong (hoots from the root every fpring, 
which rife between two and three feet high, garntfhed 
with oblong leaves, placed alternately, and half em- 
brace the ftalk with their bafe from the main ftalks, 
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many fide branches are put out, for near half their 
length, thefe are garnifhed with fmaller leaves, which 
diminifh in their fize to the top, where there is a fingle 
flower, terminating the ftalk, of a blue colour. This 
flowers in Auguft and September ; it is eafily pro- 
pagated by parting the roots, foon after the flow- 
ers are paft, and will thrive in almoft any foil or 
fituation. 

The Rftli fort fends up many ftalks from the root* 
which rife five feet high ; garnilhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves which are entire, and half embrace the ftalks, 
which are terminated by large purple violet flowers, 
growing in a loofe panicle : it flowers in Auguft, and 
is very hardy, fo may be planted in any foil or fitua- 
tion, and is propagated by parting the roots. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in North America. 
This hath broad heart-fhaped waved leaves at the 
bottom, the ftalks rife between two and three feet 
high, which fend out fmall fide branches, upon which 
the flowers come out in loofe fpikes, which are of a 
very pale blue colour, inclining to white. This flowers 
in the lame ieafon as the former, and may be propa- 
gated in the fame manner; 

The feventh fort fends up feveral ftrong ftalks, up- 
ward of two feet high, which are of a purple colour, 
garnifhed with fpear-lhaped fmooth leaves, whofe bafe 
embrace the ftalks half round \ the flowers grow 
upon fingle foot-ftalks, forming a corymbus at the 
top, and are of a pale blue colour •, thefe appear the 
latter «nd of September; This comes from North 
America, a. id may be propagated in the fame way as 
the former. 

The eighth fort rifes with flender ftalks, upward of 
three feet high ; fending out many weak branches 
on every fide, garnilhed with very fmall leaves \ the 
flowers come out on Ihort foot-ftalks, on every fide 
of the branches, thefe are fmall, with white rays and 
a yellow difk; They appear in November, and often 
continue part of Decern ben I'll is comes from the 
fame country with the former, ahd may be propagated 
as is before directed for them. 

The ninth fort rifes near four feet high, having broad 
leaves at the bottom which diminifh gradually, to 
the top ; the flowers are produced in a loofe kind of 
umbel at the top of the ftalks, which are of a pale 
blue colour 5 thefe appear the latter part of Auguft* 
This is hardy, and may be propagated as the formen 
The tenth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy ; the ftalks of this divide into a great num- 
ber of branches, which divide again toward the top 
into feveral fmaller, fully garnifhed with very narrow 
leaves their whole length the flowers grow in large 
clufters at the top, forming a fort of corymbus ; they 
are of a pale bluiih colour, and appear the beginning 
of Auguft. This is hardy, and may be propagated 
by parting the roots, as the former. 
The eleventh fort rifes four feet high, with a fingle 
ftalk, and oval leaves growing clofe to the ftalks, 
which are terminated by (lender loofe fpikes of pale 
blue flowers, which appear about Michaelmas. This 
grows naturally in North America, and is propagated 
as the forts above-mentioned. 

The twelfth fort fends up flender ftalks three feetr 
high, which fend out flender lide branches moft of 
their length, fo as to form a thick bufh \ thefe are 
garnifhed with very narrow leaves their whole length, 
and are terminated by fingle flowers. 
The thirteenth lbrt grows about two feet high, having 
flender ftalks, garnilhed with oblong, pointed, heart- 
fhaped leaves, which are lharply fawed on their edges % 
the upper part of the ftalks is divided into feveral 
fmall branches, which are terminated by white flowers 
growing in loofe panicles. This flowers in September, 
and may be propagated as the formers 
The fourteenth fort fends up ftalks five feet high, 
which put out many flender fide branches, garnifhed 
with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, and are terminated 
by fpikes of fmall white flowers, which appear the 
end of October. This fort fpreads greatly at the 
root, fb is apt to over-run the borders. 

2 The 
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N iiie fifteenth Tort hath narrow, oblong, hairy leaves 
ut the bottom the ftaiks rife three feet high, gar- 
nifhed with finally narrow, rough leaves, which turn 
backward ; the ftalks fend out many fide branches, 
each being terminated by a fingle large blue flower. 
This fort flowers the end of October, and continues 
moll part of November, when it makes a fine appear- 
ance. It doth not multiply fall by its roots* but 
may be propagated in plenty, by cuttings made from 
•the young fhoots in May* which, if planted in a bed 
of light earth, and fhaded from the fun, will rake 
root, and flower the fame year. It is commonly 
called by the gardeners Catefby's Starwort, from Mr. 
Catefby, who brought it from Virginia. 
The fixteenth fort lends up feveral ftalks a foot and 
a half high, garnilhed with rough fpear-fhaped leaves, 
fending out many fide branches which diverge from 
the ftalk every way •, thefe are terminated for the mod 
part by one large blue flower, fomewhat like thole 
of the Italian Starwort, but paler, and comes earlier 
to flower. It grows naturally on the Alps, and is 
propagated by parting the root. 

The ieventecnth fort rifes to the height of five feet, 
with branching ftalks, garnifhed with oblong fpear- 
fhaped leaves, which are fawed on their edges. Each 
of the fide branches are divided at the top into feve- 
ral foot-ftalks, which are terminated by large, pale, 
blue flowers, and are in beauty in October. This 
is propagated by parting the roots, as the forts 
beforementioned. It grows naturally in North 
America. 

The eighteenth fort was brought from Virginia many 
years ago, by Mr. John Tradefcant, who was a great 
collector of rarities •, and from his .garden it was foon 
difperfed, and became common. It is generally 
known by the title of Michaelmas Daifey, from its 
flowering about old Michaelmas day. The ftalks of 
this fort are numerous, and rife about three feet and a 
half high, being fully garnifhed with oblong leaves 
ending in a point, whofe bafe half embrace the ftalks. 
Thefe fhoot out many lateral branches, which are 
terminated by pretty large flowers, of a very pale 
bluifli colour, tending to white. The roots of this 
multiply very faft, and the feeds often are blown 
about, fo that it propagates fo much as often to be 
troubleibirie ; it will thrive in any fituation. 
The nineteenth fort fends up feveral ftrong hairy 
ftalks, which rife a foot and a half high, having 
many oblong rough leaves ending in a point, whofe 
bafe half embrace the ftalks, which divide into many 
fmall brandies at the top, forming a kind of corym- 
bus, each being terminated by one large blue flower, 
having a very hairy empalement. This flowers the 
latter end of July. It grows naturally on the Alps, 
fo is very hardy, but fhould have a moift foil and 
a fhady fituation. It is propagated by parting the 
roots. 

The twentieth fort rifes with ftrong hairy ftalks, to 
the height of eight or nine feet, which are upright, 
unbranched, and garnifhed with oblong hairy leaves, 
ending in a point ; their bafe half furrounds the ftalks, 
which arc for the moft part terminated by three large 
purple flowers inclining to red, and fit clofe to the 
top of the ftalk, furrounded by a few narrow leaves. 
This fort flowers in November. It came from Phi- 
ladelphia, where it naturally grows, and is propa- 
gated by parting the roots 5 it delights in a moift 
foil. 

The twenty-firfr. fort hath flender purplifh ftalks, 
which rife about three feet high, fending out many 
fide branches almoft the whole length, which fpread 
horizontally, garniflied with narrow, fmall, fpear- 
fhaped leaves ; the flowers are produced in a fort of 
looie fpike, growing one above another on each fide 
the ftalk. Thefe are fmall, of a pale purplifh co- 
lour, and appear in November. It grows naturally 
in North America, and is eafily propagated by part- 
ing the roots. 

The twenty-fecond fort I received from Philadelphia, 
where it grows naturally. This fends uj luff chan- , 
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helled ftalks about two feet high, garnifhed with 
rough fpear-fhaped leaves ending in a point, placed 
alternately on every fide the ftalks 5 the flowers are 
white, and grow in a fort of umbel at the top of the 
ftalks. It flowers the end of September, and is pro- 
pagated by parting the roots. 

-The twenty-third fort I received from Mr. Peter Col- 
linfon, F. R. S. who procured it from Penfylvania. 
This hath much the appearance of the former fort, 
but the leaves are narrower, whiter on their under 
fide, and have three longitudinal veins ; the flowers 
are alfo larger and whiter. It grows about the fame 
height, and flowers at the fame time with the for- 
mer. 

The twenty-fourth fort rifes four feet high, the bot- 
tom leaves are oval and half fur round the ftalk at 
their bale ; the upper leaves are fmall and fpear-fhap- 
cd ; the ftalks put out fide branches toward the top, 
which grow erect, forming a loofe fpike, each being 
terminated by one large blue flower, with a leafy foot- 
ftalk this flowers about the end of October. It 
grows naturally in North America, and is propagated 
by parting the roots. 

The twenty-fifth fort fends up from the root feveral 
flender ftalks near three feet high, garnilhed by many 
very narrow leaves, and puts out fide branches, each 
being terminated by one white flower. This grows 
naturally in Philadelphia ; it flowers in November, 
and is eafily propagated by parting the roots. 
The twenty-fixth fort rifes about a foot and a half 
high j the ftalks are garnifhed with narrow, fpear- 
fhaped, fmooth leaves : the end of the ftalks are ter- 
minated by foot-ftalks on every fide, each having 
one pale blue flower. This grows naturally in Ca- 
nada, and is propagated by parting the roots. It 
is titled After Canadenfis linaria? folio. Hort. R; 
Par. 

The twenty-feventh fort grows about two feet high, 
with erect ftalks, garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves, which come out irregularly in clutters ; from 
-the Tipper part of the ftalks, there are a few fide 
branches produced j which are garnifhed with narrow 
leaves ; the flowers are produced in a panicle, which 
are of a pale blue colour, and appear in September. 
This is propagated by parting the roots. 
The twenty-eighth fort is an annual plant, which when 
once introduced into a garden, the feeds will fcatter, 
and the plants come up without care. This fends 
up ftrait ftalks about two feet high, which are termi- 
nated by white flowers growing in form of a corym- 
bus. It flowers in Auguft, and the feeds ripen in Oc- 
tober, and grows naturally in North America. 
The twenty-ninth fort grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope. This rifes with a woody ftem about 
three feet high, fending out fide branches which are 
ligneous, garnifhed with narrow leaves coming out 
in charters from one point, like thofe of the Larch- 
tree ; the flowers are produced from the fide of the 
branches, upon long flender foot-ftalks fingly •, thefe 
are of a pale blue colour, and appear the beginning 
of March j as this plant never produces feeds in Eu- 
rope, it is only propagated by cuttings, which may 
be performed any time in fummer. Thefe fhould 
be planted in fmall pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into an old hot-bed ; where, if they are 
fhaded from the fun, and gently watered, they will 
put out roots in fix weeks, when they may be placed 
in the open air ; and in about a month after ' they 
fhould be feparated, each planted into a fmall pot 
filled with light fandy earth. In October thefe muft 
be removed into the green-houfe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free air as poffible, but be 
fecured from frofb or damps, either of which will de- 
ftroy them ; fo that they are much eafier preferved in 
a glafs-cafe, where they will enjoy more light and air 
than in a green-houfe *, but they muft not be placed 
in a ftove, for artificial heat will foon deftroy the 
plants. This fort is at prefent but in few EngHfli 
gardens. 

' The 
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'The thirtieth fort is a native of China, from whence 
the feeds were fent to France by the miffionaries, 
where the plants were firft raifed in Europe. In the 
year 1731, I received feeds of this, from which I 
raifed plants with red, and lbme with white flowers ; 
and in 1736, I received feeds of the blue flower, but 
thefe were all fingle. They came by the tide of La 
Reine Marguerette, or the Queen of Daifies, by which 
title the French ftill call it. In 1 752, I received 
feeds of the double flowers both red. and blue, and 
in 1753* the feeds of the double white fort, from my 
worthy friend Dr. Job Bafter, F. R. S. of Zirkzee. 
Thefe have retained their difference from that time 
without variation, yet as they are generally fuppofed 
to be only varieties, I have not inierted them as dif- 
ferent fpccies. 

As thefe are annual plants, they are only propagated 
by feeds, which mult be fown in the fpring upon a 
gentle hot-bed, juft to bring up the plants j for they 
fhould be inured to the open air as foon as poflible, 
to prevent their being drawn up very weak : when 
the plants are big enough to remove, they fhould be 
carefully .taken up and planted in a bed of rich earth 
at fix inches diftance each way > obferving to lhade 
them from the fun till they have taken new root i 
and if the feafon proves dry, they mu(t be often re- 
freflied with water. In this bed they may remain a 
month or five weeks, by which time they will be 
ftrong enough to tranfplant into the borders of the 
flower-garden where they are defigned to remain 5 the 
plants fhould be taken up carefully, with large balls 
of earth to their roots, and the ground dug up and 
well broken with the fpade, where the holes are made 
to receive the plants: after they are planted, and 
the earth clofed about their roots, there fhould be 
fome water given them to fettle the earth. This 
work mould, if poflible, be done when there is rain, 
for then the plants will foon take new root, after 
Which time they will require no other care but to keep 
thern clear from weeds. 

In Auguft thefe plants will flower, by which time if 
the ground is rich in which they are planted, they will 
be two feet high, and furnifhed with many fide 
branches, each of which is terminated by a large ra- 
diated flower, fome white, fome red, and others blue. 
Thefe are fome of the greateft ornaments in the flower- 
garden in autumn, during their time of flowering. 
The feeds ripen the beginning of October, which 
fhould be gathered when it is perfectly dry ; and in 
order to prelerve the kinds with double flowers, thofe 
which grow upon the fide branches, which are com- 
monly fuller of leaves than the flowers on the main 
ftem, fhould always be preferved for feeds. 
The thirty-firft fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houfton in the year 1731, at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain. This is an annual plant, which rifes with an 
xipright ftalk about one foot high, garniflied the 
whole length with winged leaves, each confiding of 
two or three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd 
one : each of thele lobes are heart-fhaped, and fawed 
on their edges ; at the top of the ftalk is produced 
one large Orange-coloured flower, having a fingle 
empalement, cut into many (lender fegments which 
end in points. After the flower is paft,' each floret 
is fucceeded by an oblong angular feed, crowned 
with long down. This is propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fbwn on a moderate hot-bed in the Ipring ; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they mutt be 
each planted into a feparate fmall pot filled with rich 
earth, and plunged into the tan-bed, obferving to 
lhade them until they have taken new root, as alfo 
to ref relh them with water, and in warm weather ad- 
mit free air to the plants. When thefe pots are filled 
with their roots, the plants fhould be carefully lhaken 
out ; and after paring off the outfide roots, put into 
larger pots, filled with light earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, where they may remain to .flower 
and perfect their feeds, for they will not thrive in the 
open air. This fort flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in September. 
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The thirty-fecohd fort was difcovered by the late Df# 
William Houfton, in the year 1 729, growing in plenty 
in the fandy ground about Vera Cruz, in America* 
where he drew the figure, and made a defcription of 
the plant upon the fpot ; which he fent to England 
with the feeds, fome of which grew in the Chelfea 
garden, and the plants flowered the following fummer- 
but did not perfect their feeds. 

It hath buftiy fibrous roots, which creep in the 
ground, and fend out many (lender round ftalks, 
which bend and incline to the ground. . Thefe are 
about four or five inches long, deftitute of leaves, 
each fuftaining one flower, in fhape and fize of thofe 
of the common Field Daifey, of a whitifh purple co- 
lour, but the rays are narrower. The difk is com- 
pofed of feveral florets, which are fucceeded by fmall 
feeds crowned with a pappous down. The empale- 
ment which includes the flowers, is fcaly. 
4s this plant is a native of a warm climate, it will 
not live in the open air in England therefore the 
feeds muft be fown in a hot-bed, and the plants 
will. require a flove to maintain them through the 
winter. 

The thirty-third fort is a native of North America. 
This hath upright (talks about three feet high, . gar- 
niflied with (pear-lhaped fawed leaves ; the flowers 
are produced in bunchy panicles, having rough em- 
palements. It flowers the end of Auguft, and is pro- 
pagated by parting the roots in autumn. 
The thirty-fourth fort grows naturally in Siberia ; the 
ftalks are ftriatcd about two feet high, fending out fide 
branches, garniflied with rough, veined, fpear-ftiap- 
ed leaves ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers are woolly, 
each fupporting one large blue flower. This flowers 
in Auguft, and is propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn. 

The thirty-fifth fort fends up rough ftalks about two 
feet high, dividing toward the top into many forked 
branches, diverging from each other, garniflied be- 
low with oval fawed leaves ; but the flowering ftalks 
have entire obtufe leaves which embrace them with 
their bafe; the flowers are growing almoft in an 
umbel j thefe appear the beginning of September* 
It is propagated by parting the roots as the 
former. 

A S T E R I S C U S. See Buphthalmum* 
ASTER OIDES, Baftard Starwort. See Inula. 
ASTRAGALOIDES. Sec Phaca. 

ASTRAGALUS, Wild Liquorice, Liquorice 
Vetch, or Milk Vetch. 

The Characters are, 
// bath a butterfly flower, ivbofe empalement is of one 
leaf, cut into five actite fegments at the top, The flam 
dard (or vexillum) is upright, blunt, and reflexed on the 
fides the wings are oblong, and porter than the ftandard \ 
the keel is the fame length with the wings, and bordered. 
It bath ten Jlamina, nine of which arc joined, and one 
fiands/mgly ; thefe are crowned by roundtfh fummits* At 
the bottom of the flower is fituatcd a taper germen, fup- 
porting an awl-Jbaped ftyle, crowned by a blunt fligma. 
The germen afterward becomes a pod having two cells, 
each having a row of kidney-fbaped feeds*, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnaeus's feventeenth clafs of plants, entitled Dia- 
delphia Decandria, from the flower having ten fta- 
mina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Astragalus (Glycypbyllos) caulefcens proftratus legu- 
minibus fubtriquetis arcuatis foliis ovaiibus pedun- 
culo longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 758. Stalky profit ate 
Milk Vetch, with crooked pods almoft triangular, and oval 
leaves longer than the foot -ftalk. Aftragalus luteus pe- 
rennis procumbens vulgaris fylveftris. Mor. Hift. 2. 
107. fimttimes called Wild Liquorice. 

2. Astragalus (Hamqfis) caulefcens procumbens, le- 
guminibus fubulads recurvatis glabris. Hort. Upfal. 
226. Stalky trailing Milk Vetch, with fmooth awl-Jbaped 
pods bending inward. Aftragalus luteus annus Mjn- 
fpeliacus procumbens. Mor. Hift. 2. 108. 
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Astragalus {Alopccuroides) caulefcens, fpicis cylin- 
dricis fubfeffilibus, calycibus legominibufque lanatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 755. Stalky Milk Vetch with cylindrical 
/pikes' growing clcfc to the. ftalks, and woolly pods andem- 
'palements. Aftragalus Alpinus proccrior Alopecuroi- 
'des. Tourn. Init. 4.16. * 
4. Astragalus (Cicer) caulefcens prbftratus, legumirii- 
bus fubglobofis infiatis mucronatis pilofis. Horc. Up- 
fal. 2 2 6. Milk Vetch with a proftrate ftalk, and a glo- 
bular ; ./welling, hairy pod, ending in a point, Aftragalus 
luteus perennis filiqua gemella rotunda velicam refe- 

rentc. Mor. Hift. 2. 107. 
$ . Astragalus ( Epiglottis ) caule fcerts procumbent, le- 
guminibus capitatis cordatis acutis rerlexis coniplica- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 759. Milk Vetch with trailing ftalks, 
and pods growing in heads, which are beart-Jbaped, point- 
ed, reflexed, and complicated. Aftragalus Htfpanicus 
filiqua epiglottidi flmili flore purpureo major. H. L. 

6. Astragalus {Montanus) fubacaulos fcapis folio lon- 
gioribus, floribus laxe fpicatis erectis, leguminibus 
ovatis acumine inflexo. Prod. Leyd. 392. Low Milk 
Vetch with flower-ftalks longer than the leaves, and flow- 
ers p-owing in loofe upright /pikes. Onobrychis floribus 
vicias majoribus caeruleo-purpurafcentibus live foliis 
tragacanthtc. C. P. 3 5 1 . 

7. Astragalus (Baticits) caulefcens procumbens, fpicis 
pedunculatis, leguminibus prifmaticis rectis triquetris 
apice uncinates. Hort. Cliff. 225. Milk Vetch .with 
trailing ftalks, fpikes of flowers with foot-ftalks, and up- 
right triangular pods Jbaped like a prifin pointed at the 
top. Aftragalus annuus maritimus procumbens lati- 
folius floribus pediculo infidentibus. Tourn. Inft. 

.416. 

8. Astragalus (Areriartus) fubcaulefcens procumbens 
floribus fubracemofis erectis foliis tomentofis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 759. Low trailing Milk Vetch with branch- 
ing flowers growing creSl, and woolly leaves. Aftragalus 
incanus parvus purpureus noftras. Pluk. Aim. 59. 

9. Astragalus (Pby/odes) acaulos fcapis folia ascjuanti- 
bus leguminibus infiatis fubglobofis nudis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 760. Low Milk Vetch with flower-ftalks as long 
as the leaves, and naked, globular, /welling pods, Aftra- 
galus acaulos leguminibus infiatis fubglobofis. Amce- 
nit. Acad. 

10. Astragalus [Cbriftianus) caulefcens erectus flori- 
bus glomcratis fubfeflilibus ex omnibus axillis folia- 
ceis. Lin. Sp. 755. Milk Vetch with upright ftalks, and 
glomerated flowers growing clo/e to them, proceeding from 
all the wings 0/ the leaves. Aftragalus Orien talis max- 
imus incanus erectus, caule ab imo ad fummum flo- 
rido. Tourn. Cor. 29. 

11. Astragalus (sEgyptiacus) caulefcens fcapis folio 
longioribus floribus laxe fpicatis erectis, leguminibus 
arcuatis. Stalky Milk Vetch with flower-ftalks longer 
than the leaves, upright flowers growing in loo/e /pikes, 
and arched pods. Aftragalus -fltgyptius floribus fpica- 
tis purpurafcentibus filiquis incurvis. JulT. 

12. Astragalus (Sejamcus) caulefcens dirrufus capitu- 
lis fubfeflilibus late rail bus leguminibus erectis fubula- 
tis acurnine reflexis. Hort. Cliff. 361. Milk Vetch with 
dijfufed ftalks, flower-heads growing clofe to the. fides of 
the ftalks, and awl-Jhaped upright pods reflexed at their 
points. Aftragalus annuus foliis & filiquis hirfutis 
plurimis in foliorum . alis feflilibus. Pluk. Aim. 60. 

13. Astragalus (Galegiformis) caulefcens ftridhis gla- 
ber, floribus racemofis pendulis, leguminibus trique- 
tris utrinque mucronatis. Lin. Sp. 1066. Milk Vetch 
with fmooth /Under ftalks, hanging branching flowers, and 
three-cornered pointed pods. Aftragalus Orien talis altif- 
fiuius. folio galegai flore parvo flavefcente. Tourn. 

■Cor. 29. . t 

14. Astragalus {Uralenjis) acaulos fcapo erecto foliis 
longiore leguminibus fubulatis infiatis villofis erec- 
tis. Hort. Upfal. 226. Low Milk Vetch,, with upright 
foot-ftalks to the flowers longer than the leaves, and, awl- 
jbaped, upright, /woln, hairy pods. Aftragalus non ra- 
mofus villofus & incanus fpicatus. floribus purpura- vi- 
olaceis. Amman. Ruth. 1 67. p. 126* 
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.15. Astragalus (Carolinianus) c aulefcens e rectus las- 
vis pedunculis fpicatis leguminibus ovato-cylindricis 
•ftylo acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 757. Smooth, up- 
right, ft alky Milk Vetch, with /piked ftalks, and oval cy- 
lindrical pods ending in /harp points. Aftragalus proce- 
rior non repens flore viridi flavefcente, Hort. Elth. 

45- .- 

16. Astragalus {Canadenfis) caulefcens diffufus, legu- 
minibus fubcylindricis mucronatis foliolis fubtus fub- 
villofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 757. Milk Vetch with diffufed 
ftalks, pointed cylindrical pods, and the finall leaves hairy 
an their under fide. Aftragalus Canadenfis flore viridi 
flavefcente. Tourn;. Inft. 416. 

ijr. Astragalus (Pilofus) caulefcens erectus pilofiis flo- 
ribus fpicatus leguminibus fubulatis pilofis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 756; Milk Vetch with hairy upright ftalks, flowers 
'growing in fpikes, and awl-Jhaped hairy pods. Aftraga- 
lus villofus erectus fpicatus floribus flavefcentibus. 
Amman. Ruth. 166. 

18. Astragalus , {Procumbens) incanus caulibus pro- 
cumbentibus fcapis folio asquantibus floribus glome- 
ratis. Hoary Milk Vetch with trailing ftalks, foot-ftalks 
equal with the leaves, and glomerated flowers. Aftraga- 
lus fupinus filiquis villofis glomeratis t Tourm Inft. 
R.H. 41 7> t 

19. Astragalus {Incanus) caulefcens uicaniis, legumi- 
nibus fubulatis recurvatis incanis. Hoary ftalky Milk 
Vetch, with awl-Jhaped recurved pods which are hoary. 
Aftragalus incanus filiqua recurva. Bot. Monlp. 

20. Astragalus (Capitatus) caulefcens capitulis globo- 
fis, pedunculis longiffimis, foliolis emarginatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 360. Stalky Milk Vetch with globular heads, 
very long foot-ftalks, and the finall leaves crenated at their 
points. Aftragalus Orienralis villofiffimus capitulis ro- 
tundiojibus floribus purpureis. Tourn. Cor. 29. 

21. Astragalus {Chincnfis) caulefcens procumbens, 
capitulis pedunculatis, leguminibus prifmaticis rectis 
triquetris apice fubulatis. Milk Vetch with trailing ftalks, 

the foot-ftalks terminated by flowers colletled in beads* 
and three-cornered pods Jbaped like pri/ms. 

22. Astragalus {Uncatus) acaulis exfeapus, legumini- 
bus fubulatis hamatis folio longioribus, foliolis ob- 
cordatis. Lin. Sp. 1072. Milk Vetch without ftalks, 
awl-Jhaped hooked pods longer than the leaves, and the finall 
leaves almoft beart-Jhaped. 

The firft fort grows wild upon chalky ground in 
many parts of England, fo is not. often admitted into 
gardens. The root of this is perennial, but the ftalks 
decay every autumn : it creeps at the root, fo that it 
is too apt to fpread where it is fuffered to grow. It 
flowers in June, and • the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

The fecond fort is annual ; the branches of this trail 
upon the ground, which are ftriated ; the leaves are 
winged, compofed of about eight pair of lobes, ter- 
minated, by an odd one ; thefe are crenated at their 
points. The. foot-ftalks of the flowers arifc from the 
wings of the leaves, which are about three inches long, 
garnifhed toward tfie top with a few pale yellow 
flowers riling one -above another 5 thefe are fucceeded 
by oblong pods, which bend in form of a fickle, be- 
ing round on their outer fide, but flatted on the 'op- 
pofite, ending in a point, opening in two cells, each 
having a row of fquare 'feeds. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in September. The feeds of this 
mould be fown in April, in the place where they are 
to remain, and require no odier care but to d/a\v the 
plants out where they come up too thick, leaving 
them a foot and a half afunder, and keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The third fort is a biennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally on the Alps. . This riles with an upright hairy 
ftalk near tluree feet high, . garnifhed with long winged 
leaves, each having eighteen or twenty pair of oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one. The "flowers are 
produced in large . cylindrical fpikes from the wings 
of the leaves, fitting very clofe to the ftalks, which 
are entirely covered with down, out of which the yel- 
low flowers juft peep j thefe are fucceeded by oval 

pods 
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pods fhut up in the woolly 'eiapaJements, having two 1 
cells, containing three or four fquare feeds in each. I 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 1 
autumn, fbon after which the plants decay. The ( 
feeds of this lhould be ibwn in April, on an open I 
border, where the plants are defigned to remain ; 1 
and when the plants come up, they mould be thin- 1 
* ned, leaving them at leaft two feet afunder, and keep I 
them clean from weeds ; the fecond year they will I 
flower, and produce feeds. J 
The fourth fort hath a perennial root, which fends J 
out feveral ftriated ftalks near three feet high, which, j . 
if not fupported, proftrate themfelves cowards the | 
earth. Thefe are gamiihed with winged leaves placed I 
alternately, at two inches diftance, which are com- 
pofed of about ten pair of oval fmall lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one. The flowers arife from the 
wings of the leaves, upon foot-ftalks two inches long, I 
in fmall loofe fpikes, which are yellow* and fhaped 1 
like the reft of this genus, and are fucceeded by 
hairy, globular, fwelling pods, ending with a fharp J 
point, opening in two cells, in each of which are I 
contained two or three hard reddifh feeds. It flowers I 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This grows I 
naturally in the fouth of France and Italy. It is eafily 
propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown upon an 1 
open border in the fpring ; and when the plants come I 
up, they muft be thinned and kept clean from weeds I 
till autumn, when they lhould be traniplanted to the I 
place where they are to remain, and will afterward I 
require no other culture, but to keep them clean from I 
weeds. One or two of thefe plants in a garden by 
way of variety, may be admitted, but they have lit- I 
tie beauty. j 
The fifth fort is annual. This fends but from, the I 
root two or three hairy trailing branches, which are I 
garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of ten or 1 
twelve pair of blunt lobes, terminated by an odd | 
one : the flowers come out from the wings of the I 
leaves upon naked foot-ftalks, four or five inches I 
long, and are gathered into a round head ; thefe are { 
/haped like the others, but are pretty large, and of a I 
deep purple colour, which are fucceeded by fhort I 
pods rough on their outfides; and when opened, are I 
fhaped like a heart, ending in a fharp point, contain- 
ing diree or four feeds. I 
The feeds of this lhould be fown on an open border | 
in April, where the plants are to remain, and treated 
as the other annual forts before-mentioned. It flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. It grows na- 
turally in Spain and Portugal, from whence I have 
received the feeds. 

The lixth fort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 
turally upon the mountains in Spain, from whence I 
received it. This is a low plant, feldom rifing with 
a ftem more than three inches high, fending out 
winged leaves on every fide, which are compofed of 
many pairs of narrow lobes, fet very clofe together 
on the midrib, terminated by an odd one. The y 
flowers grow upon long foot-ftalks, which rife above 
the leaves - 9 thefe are large and of a purple colour, 
growing in a loofe fpike, and ftand ercc\, and are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong crooked pods opening in two cells, 
filled with fquare feeds. It flowers in June, and the 
feeds ripen in Augufb. This is propagated by feeds, 
which lhould be fown, and the plants treated in the 
fame manner as the fourth fort, but fhould have a 
ihady lituation and a ftronger foil. 
The feventh fort is annual. This fends out feveral 
trailing branches near two feet long, which are gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, compofed of about ten 
pair of blunt lobes, fet thinly on the midrib, termi- 
nated by an odd one : at the wing of each leaf comes 
out a fobt-ftalk near two inches long^ fuftaining four 
or five yellow flowers at the top, which are fucceeded 
by triangular brown pods, fhaped like a prifm, grow- 
ing erect, and open in two cells filled with ereenifti 
fquare feeds. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn, fbon after which the plants decay. 
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This may be treated in the fame manner as the 

fecond. 

The eighth fort is a perennial plant, which grows 
naturally upon hills in leveral parts of England, par- 
ticularly in the North. This is a low plant, leldom 
rifing more than two or three inches high, having 
many winged leaves compofed of narrow woolly lobes, 
placed clofe on the midrib ; the flowers are pretty 
large, of a purple colour, growing in loofe fpikes. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. This 
may be propagated as the fourth fort, and Jhould have 
a fhady lituation. 

The ninth fort hath a perennial creeping root, fend- 
ing out leaves, which are compofed of many pair of 
oval lobes, terminated by an odd one i the rlower- 
ftalks are as long as the leaves, which fupport a cy- 
lindrical fpike of yellow flowers, which are fucceeded 
by fwollen pods, opening in two cells, containing fe- 
veral greenilh feeds. This may be propagated as the 
fourth fort, and muft have a lhady fituation. It flow- 
ers in June, and grows naturally in Siberia. 
The tenth fort was di I covered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, who lent the feeds to the royal garden at 
Paris, where they fucceeded, from whence 1 was fur- 
niflied with them. This fends up ftalks near three 
feet high, which are large at bottom, and gradually 
diminish to the top ; the leaves alfo at bottom are 
very long, and diminifh upward, fo as to form a fort 
of pyramid; thefe are winged, and compofed of 
many large oval pair of lobes, which are placed thin- 
ly on the midrib, and terminated by an odd one ; 
the flowers come out in clufters from the wings of 
each leaf, beginning near the root where the 
foot-ftalks are the longeft, and continuing up* 
ward, diminilhino; in their number. Thefe are 
large, of a bright yellow colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by cylindrical pods opening in two cells, 
rilled with fquare yellow feeds. It flowers in July, 
and in very favourable feafons will perfect feeds in 
England. It is propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown, and the plants afterward treated as hath 
been directed for the fourth* fort j with this difte* 
renceonly, to plant them in a warm border and a dry 
foil, otherwife the plants will not thrive well in this 
climate. The third year from feed the plants will 
flower, and continue many years jn a proper foil. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Egypt, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the royal garden at Pa- 
ris, and Dr. Juflleu was fo good as to fend me part 
of die feeds: this is an annual plant, which rifes 
with upright ftalks a foot and a half high, thinly gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, compofed of about twelve 
pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one ; the 
root-ftalks of the flowers arifo from the wings of the 
leaves, and are extended beyond them ; thefe are ter- 
minated by loofe fpikes of yellow flowers, which are 
fucceeded by fickle-fhaped pods. It flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn, foon after which the 
plants decay. It may be propagated by feeds in the 
lame manner as hath been before directed for the an- 
nual forts, putting the feeds in a warm border and a 
dry foil, where the plants will perfect their feeds very 
well. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Italy, and the 
fouth of France, from whence I received the feeds. 
This is an annual plant, which fends out feveral weak 
ftalks without any order, garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of ten or twelve pair of lobes, and 
fometi tries terminated by an odd one •, thefe are- hairy ; 
at the foot-ftalks of the leaves the flowers come out 
in fmall clufters, fitting clofe to the fides of the ftalks, 
which are of a copper colour, and arc fucceeded by 
awl-fhaped pointed pods growing erect, and reflect- 
ed at their points. This is propagated by feeds in 
the fame manner as the other annual forts before men- 
tioned it flowers in July, and the feeds are ripe in 
autumn. 

The thirteenth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort, 
in the Levant, who fent the feeds to the royal garden 

at 
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at Paris, where they fucceeded-, and produced new" 
feeds, fo that many of the European gardens have been 
fince fupplied with it ; this hath a perennial root, 
which fends out many upright (talks upward of five 
feet high, which, are garnifhed with winged leaves, 
compoied of about fourteen pair of oval lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one •, from the wings of the leaves 
the foot-ftalks of the flowers arife, which are garnifh- 
ed with fmall yellow flowers, growing in loofe fpikes, 
and are extended beyond the leaves thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by very fhort triangular pods, ending in a 
point, which open in two cells, filled with Afh-co- 
loured fquare feeds. This flowers in June or July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. It is propagated by 
feeds, which may be fown in the fpring, upon a 
border of light earth, and treated in the fame man- 
ner as the fourth fort, till the following autumn, 
when the plants fhould be removed to an open (itu- 
"ation and a dry foil, and when they have taken root, 
will require no farther culture. I have a root of 
this fore growing in the Chelfea garden, which is 
more than thirty years old, and produces plenty of 
feeds every year. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally upon the moun- 
tains in Germany •> this never rifes with a (talk, but 
fends out divers winged leaves from the root, which 
are compofed of many blunt lobes, placed by pairs, 
and terminated by an odd one •, the foot-ftalks of the 
flowers arife immediately from the root, and are 
longer than the leaves, being terminated by fpikes 
of blue flowers, which are fucceeded by fwelling awl- 
iliaped j3ods, which are erect and hairy, having two 
cells which are filled with greenifh feeds. It flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. The root is 
abiding, and the plant is propagated by feeds as the 
fourth fort, but mould have an open fuuation. 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
•whence I received the feeds this hath a perennial 
root, but an annual (talk, which decays in autumn ; 
from the root arife feveral upright ftalks three feet 
high, garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of 
eighteen or twenty pair of oval fmooth lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one ; from the wings of the leaves 
arife the foot-ftalks, which are terminated by fpikes 
of greenifh yellow flowers, which are fucceeded by 
oval cylindrical pods, to which adhere the ftyle, 
which extends beyond the pods in a point. This 
flowers in Auguft, but unlefs the feafon is warm, the 
plants feldom ripen their feeds in England. It is 
propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown upon a 
moderate hot-bed in the (pring ; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they fhould be each planted in a 
fmall pot filled with earth from the kitchen-garden, 
and plunged again into the hot-bed, to forward their 
making new roots •, and when they are eftablifhed in 
the pots, they muft be inured to the open air, into 
which they fhould be removed the end of May, pla- 
cing them in a flickered fituation, where they may re- 
main till October, when they fhould be placed under 
a common frame to fhelter them in winters and in 
the fpring they may be turned out of the pots, and 
lanted in a warm border, where they will thrive and 
ower and if the winter proves very fevere, a little 
©Id tan fhould be laid over the roots, which will ef- 
fectually preferve them. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in moft parts of 
North America ; this hath a perennial root, which 
fends out many irregular (talks about two feet high, 
garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of many 
pair of oval lobes, hairy on their under fide ; from 
the wings of the leaves come out the foot-ftalks, fup- 
porting (pikes of greenifh yellow flowers, which are 
fucceeded by cylindrical pods, ending in a point. 
This flowers in July, and the feeds ripen the begin- 
ning of October. It is propagated by feeds, which 
Ihould be managed as thofe of the fifteenth fort, but 
the plants are hardier, fo will live thro* the winter 
in a common bed of light earth without covering. 
The feventeenth fort rifes with upright hairy ftalks 
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two feet high, garnifhed with winged . leaves, com- 
pofed of many pair of oval woolly lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; from the wings of the leaves arife 
the foot>(talks, which are terminated by clo(e (pikes 
of yellow flowers ; thefe are fucceeded by hairy awl- 
(haped pods, having two cells, filled with brown feeds* 
This flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
It grows naturally in Siberia, from whence the feeds 
were Tent to Dr. Amman, at Peterfbur^h, who com- 
municated them to me. It is a perennial plant, and 
propagated by feeds in the fame manner as the fourth 
forti 

The eighteen tli fort is a biennial plant : the feeds of 
this were fent me from Spain, where the plant grows 
naturally. This fends out many trailing ftalks, which 
are divided into many fmaller branches, garniftied 
with many pair of narrow lobes, terminated by an 
odd one ; the flowers are collected into heads, which 
terminate the foot-ftalks, and are white ; the foot- 
ftalks are about the fame length as the leaves j the 
pods are (hort and triangular, and the whole plant is 
covered with a filvery down. The feeds of this fhould 
be fown upon an open bed of light earth, where the 
plants are to remain, and the plants afterward treated 
in the manner directed for the annual forts : the fe- 
cond year they will flower and perfect their feeds, 
after which they feldom continue. 
The ninteenth fort grows upon the hills near Verona, 
from whence I received it. This fends up an up- 
right (talk, feldom more than fix inches high, gar- 
nifhed with (mall, winged, hoary leaves ; the foot- 
ftalks arife from the wings of the leaves, fupport- 
ing three or four pale flowers , which are fucceed- 
ed by fickle-fhaped hoary pods. This is a biennial 
plant, and fhould be treated in the fame manner as 
the laft. 

The twentieth fort was difcovered by Dr. TourneforD 
in the Levant, who fent the feeds to the royal garden 
at Paris. This hath a perennial root, which fends up 
feveral erect (talks, garnifhed with winged leaves, 
compofed of feveral pair of lobes, indented at the 
top ; from the wings of the leaves come out long 
foot-ftalks, fupporting a globular head of purple 
flowers ; thefe are rarely fucceeded by pods in Eng- 
land. It flowers the end of July. It is propagated 
by feeds, which fhould be fown upon a moderate 
hot-bed in the fpring, and the plants treated in the 
fame manner as hath been directed for the fifteenth 
fort. 

The twenty-firft fort grows naturally in China : the 
plant is annual ; the ftalks fpread on the furface of 
the ground, which' are clofely garnifhed . with winged 
leaves, compofed of eight or ten pair of oval fmooth 
lobes, fitting clofe to the midrib ; thefe are (lightly 
indented at their end. The foot-ftalks of the flowers 
are produced from the wings of the (talk, two of them 
generally arifing at each place, and are equal to the 
leaves in length, fupporting a globular head of pur- 
ple flowers, which are fucceeded by three-cornered 
pods growing erect in a compact head, opening in 
two cells, filled with fmall triangular feeds. This 
plant flowers in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

The feeds of this fort fhould be fown upon a hot-bed 
in March, and when the plants come up and are fit to 
tranfplant, they fhould be each put into a fmall pot 
filled with light earth, and plunged into another mo- 
derate hot-bed, being careful to (hade them from the 
fun until they have taken new root j after which they 
fhould have free air admitted to them daily, propor- 
tional to the warmth of the feafon, and frequently but 
gently watered, with which management the plants 
will flower and produce feeds. 
The twenty-fecond fort grows naturally about Alep- 
po, from whence the feeds were brought by Dr. Ruf- 
fel. The plant is annual, fending out a few branch- 
ing ftalks which trail upon the ground, garnifhed with 
narrow winged leaves, whofe lobes are broader at 
their points than their bafe, and are indented fo as 

to 
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to become alrrioft heart-lhaped ; the flowers are pro- 
duced at the wings of the ftalks in fhort loofe fpikes 
they are aim oft white, and are fucceeded by iickle- 
■ fhaped pods, having two cells filled with fquare brown 
feeds. This flowers in July and Auguit, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

This is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be fown 
in the fpring upon an open bed of light earth, and 
the plants treated afterward in the fame manner as 
hath been directed for the annual forts before-men- 
tioned. 

AST RANT I A, Maftcrwort. 
The Characters are, 
// is a plant whofe flowers grow in an umhel •* the gene- 
ral umbel is compofed of four or five fma 11 ones, "The in- 
volucrum of the general umbel is in one fpecUs compofed of 
two large trifid leaves* and two entire, hi another fpecies 
of fcveral fmall leaves : the involucrum of the fmall um- 
bel is compofed of many fmall pointed leaves, which are 
longer than the umbels* coloured and fpread open. The 
anpalcnient of the flower is permanent* ^ ereel* and cut into 
five fljort acute fegments the flower is compofed of Jive 
petals* which arc ere ft* bifid* and bend inward ; it hath 
fiveflamiua the length of the petals* crowned by fingle 
JkrnmUs •* the oblong germen is fituated below the recepta- 
cle* fupporting two Jlender ftyles* crowned by fpreading 
fligtna; the germen afterward becomes an oval* blunt* 
. channelled fruit* divided into two parts , having two ob- 
long oval feeds inclofcd in the cove}\ 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feci: ion 
of Linnxus's fifth clafs, entitled Fentandria Digynia, 
the flower having live llamina and two ftyles. 

The Species arc, a % i 

• x, Astrantia (Major) foliis radicalibus quinquelobatis 
ferratis, caulinis trilobatis acuris. Majlerwort with 
the Iowa' leaves divided into five farted lobes* and thofe \ 
on the ftalks cut into three acute lobes. Aftrantia major' 
corona floris purpurafcente. Inft. R.H. 314. j 

2. Astrantia {Candida) foliis quinquclobatis lobis tri- 
particis. Hallcr. Helv. 439. Majlerwort with leaves 
having five tripartite lobes. Altrantia major corona 
floris Candida. Tourn. Inft. 3 14- 

3. Astrantia (Minor) foliis digitatis ferratis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 255. Majlerwort with fingered leaves which are 
fawed. Hclleborus niger fanicula: folio minor. C. B. P. 

186. 

The firfl fort hath many fpreading leaves nfingfrom 
the root, which are compofed of five large lobes, 
fawed pretty deep on their edges ; from between thefe 
the ftalks arife near two feet high, having at each 
joint one leaf deeply cut into three lharp-pointcd 
'iobes ; at the top of the ftalk is produced the umbel 
of flowers, at the bottom of which is fituated the ge- 
neral involucrum, compofed of two long trifid leaves, 
and two entire ones of the fame length. The fmall 
umbels ftand upon long foot-ftalks or rays, under 
which is placed the involucrum, compofed of many 
fpear-lhaped pointed leaves, which extend beyond 
the rays, and are of a purplifh colour. 
The fecond fort hath much the appearance of the 
iirft, fo has been fuppofed to be only a variety of it ; 
but it differs from that in having five lobes to the 
Jeaves of the ftalks, which are much Ihorter, and 
rounder at the point than thofe of the other. The 
general involucrum of the umbel is compofed of 
fhort narrow leaves, and thofe of the fmaller umbels 

. are Ihorter and white. I 
The third fort feklom rifes a foot high ; the foot- 
ftalks of the leaves are four inches long ; the leaves 
are divided into eight fegments at the bottom, and 
fpread out like a hand ; thefe are deeply fawed on 
their edges; the involucrum of the general umbel is 
compofed of feveral very narrow leaves ; the foot- 
ftalks of the feparate umbels are very large and flen- J 
der, and toward the top often divide into three, each 
having a fmall umbel. The involucrums of thefe J 
fmall umbels are ftiort.and white. J 
Thele'plants are very hardy ; they may be propa- | 
gated cither by fov/ing their feeds, or parting their j 

. roots. If they are propagated from feeds, they Ihould I 
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be fown in autumn, foon after they are ripe, on a 
ihady border; and, when the plants are come up, 
they fhould be carefully weeded, and where ^hey. are 
too dole, fbme of the plants Ihould be drawn out, to 
allow room for others to grow, until Michaelmas, 
when they fhould be tranfplanted where they are to 
remain j which Ihould always be in a moift foil and 
a fhady fituation. The diftancc thefe plants Ihould 
be placed, is three feet, for their roots will fpread to 
a confiderable width, if they are permitted to remain 
long in the fame place. They require no other cul- 
ture but to keep them clear from weeds, and every 
third or fourth year to be taken up at Michaelmas, 
and their roots parted and planted again. Thefe plants 
are feldom preferved but in botanic gardens, there 
being no great beauty in their ilowers. They all 
grow naturally upon the Alps. 
ATHAMANTA. Lin. Uen. Plant. 301. Meum. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 312. Spignel. 

The Characters are, 
It is a plant with an mnbcllated flower ; the general um- 
bel fpreads open* and is compofed of many fmall ones ; the 
involucrum of the great umbel is compofed of mam narrow 
leaves* which are floor tcr than the rays \ thofe of the fmall 
ones are narrow* and equal with the rays : the flowers 
of the great umbel are uniform ; thofe of the fmaller have 
five inftexed beart-fbaped petals* which are a little unequal ; 
each flower hath .five Jlender framina* which are of the 
fame length with the petals* and crozvned by roundijh 
fummits ; the germen is JitMdcd below the receptacle^ 
fupporting two reflexcJ Jlyles* crewned by ob/ufe jligma ; 
the germen afterward becomes an oblong channelled fruit* 
divided into two parts , each containing one oval channelled 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fectioii 
of Linnajus's fifth clafs of plants, entitled Pentan- 
dria Digynia, the flowers hav ing five ftamina and two 
ftyles. 

The Spkcies are, 

1. Athamanta (Meum) foliolis capillaribus, femini- 
bus glabris ftxiatis. I- lore. Cliff. 93. Spignel with hair- 

■ like leaves* and fmooth channelled feeds. Meum foliis 
Anethi. C. B. P. 148. commonly called Spignel. 

2. Athamanta (Cretcnfis) foliolis linearibus planis hir- 
futis, petalis bipartitis, feminibus oblongis hirfutis. 
Lin. Mat. Med. 143. Spignel with plain hairy leaVcs f 
petals divided into two parts* and oblong hairy feeds. Dau- 
cus Creticus foliis famiculi temiiffimis. C. B. P. 

3. Athamanta (Sicula) foliis inferioribus nitidis, um- 
bellis primordialibus fubfefTihbus, feminibus pilofis. 
Hort. Upfal. 60. Spignel with Jhining under leaves* the 
umbels at firfl fitting clofe* and hairy J'eeds. Daucus fe- 
cundus ficulis fbphiie folio. Zan. Hift. So. 

4. Athamanta (Oreofelinmn) foliolis divaricatis, Flor. 
Suec. 249. Athamanta with divaricated leaves. Apium 
montanum folio ampliore. C. U. P. 153. 

5. Athamanta (Ccrvaria) foliolis pinnacis decuflatis, 
incifo-angulatis, feminibus nudis. Lin. Sp. 352. A~ 
thamanta with winged leaves* whofe lobes arc angularly 
cut* and naked feeds, Daucus montanus Apii folio 
major. C. B. P. 150. 

The firft fort is the common Spignel ufed in medi- 
cine. This grows naturally in \Veftmoreland, and 
by the inhabitants there is called Bald-Money, or 
Bawd-Money ; by fome it is called Meu. This is a 
perennial' plant ; the ftalks rife a foot and a half high, 
and are channelled ; the leaves are very ramofe, and 
compofed of many fine hair-like leaves fet pretty clofe, 
of a deep green ; the ftalk is terminated by an umbel 
of white Mowers, which are fucceeded by oblong 
fmooth feeds. 

This may be propagated by parting the roots at 
Michaelmas, or from feeds foWn foon after they are 
ripe-, the plants fhould have a fhady fituation and 
moift foil. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft. 

The fecond fort is the Daucus Creticus, of which 
there are two forts, whofe feeds are indifferently ufed 
in the fh ops, one of which is annual, but that here 

mentioned is a perennial plant, which fends out many 

•Ec ftalks, 
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folks, gaffiifhed with (lender narrow leaves like thofc 
. of Fennel, irregularly difpofed. The flower-ftalk 
rifes about two feet high, fending out many branches, 
garnifhed the whole length with the fame compound 
capillary leaves, and at the top are terminated by 
compound umbels, compofed of near twenty fmall 
ones ; thefe have white flowers with five petals, which 
are fucceeded by oblong, hairy, channelled fruit, di- 
vided into two parts, each containing one oblong 
hairy feed. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in autumn on an open bed of light dry ground ; 
and when the plants come up in the fpring,they mould 
be kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they 
are too dole, fo that they may have room to grow 
till the following autumn, when they fhould be care- 
fully taken up, and planted at about a foot diftance 
in a bed of. light fandy earth, where the roots will 
continue feveral years, and annually flower and pro- 
duce ripe feeds. It flowers in June, and the feeds 
arc ripe in September. This grows naturally in Can- 
dia, but is rarely injured by cold in this country. 
The third fort is a perennial plant; this fends up 
from the root feveral upright (talks, near three feet \ 
high** which are terminated by compound umbels , 
thele, at their rirlV, appearance, are very dole and 
compact, but afterward" fprcad open, and divide into 
feveral 1 mailer umbels •, the foot~f talks or rays of 
thefe are fhort and hairy. The flowers are compofed 
of five white petals, which are not quite equal, and 
arc fucceeded by oblong woolly fruit, divided in- 
to two parts, -each containing one oblong channelled 
feed. 

This may be propagated in the fame manner as the 
former, and is equally hardy ; it grows naturally in 
Sicily, and fome parts of Italy. 

The fourth fort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 
turally in fome particular parts of England, France, 
and Germany ; the leaves of this are linear, and 
acutely cut into oblong fegments ; the flalks rife two 
feet high, dividing toward the top into three or four 
branches, each being terminated by an umbel of 
white flowers, which are fucceeded by oblong ftriatcd 
feeds. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
and in Auftria : this hath a perennial root ; the ftalks 
rife three feet high, garniihed with winged leaves, 
which are cut into angular fegments they arc ter- 
minated by umbc)s of white flowers, which arc fuc- 
ceeded by naked feeds. This flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

Thefe two forts arc feldom admitted into any gar- 
dens but thofc of botarrifts, for the fake of variety, 
being plants of little beauty or ufe. They are pro- 
pagated by feeds, which fhould -be fown in autumn 
foon after they arc ripe, and the plants will appear 
the following fpring, when they will require no other 
care but to thin them where they are too dole, and 
keep them clean from weeds. The fecond fummer 
they will flower and produce ripe feeds, but the roots 
will abide feveral years where they are defired. 
ATHANASIA. Lin. Gen. .943. Baccharis. Vaill. A&. 
Gall. 1719. Goldylocks. 
The Characters are, 

The cmpalaneut is imbricated* oval* and the f coles are 
fpear-fiaped •* the flower is of the compound kind-* the 
florets are uniform and longer than the corolla \ the her- 
maphrodite florets are fuuncl-fljaped* cut into five feg- 
ments* which are creel *, they have each five Jhort hair-like 
/lamina* with cylindrical tubulofc fiimmits* and an oblong 
germ en w ith a /lender ftyle* terminated by an ohtufe bifid 
ftigma •* each floret has an oblong feed with a chaffy down 
between them. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft order of 
Linnreus's nineteenth clafs, entitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia TEqualis the florets of this order are all her- 
maphrodite. 

The Species are, 
i» At han as j a (Dent at a) corymbis impofitis, foliis in- 
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ferioribus lincaribus dentatis, fuperioHbus ovafis fer- 
ratis. Lin. Sp. 11 81. Athanafia with a compound 
corymbus* the lower leaves linear and indented, -the 
upper oval and fawed. Coma aurea African a frutef- 
cens, foliis inferioribus incifis, fuperioribus dentatis. 
Com. Rar. PI. 41! 

2. Athanasia (Trifurcata) corymbis fimplicibus, foliis 
trilobis cuneiform ibus. Lin. Sp. 1181. Athanafia with 
a /ingle corymbus* and wedge-jhaped leaves with three 
lobes. Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis 
& in extremitate trifidis. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 97. 

3. Athanasia (Crithmi folia) corymbis fimplicibus, fo- 
liis femitrifidis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 1181. Athanafia 
with a flmple corymbus* and linear femitrifid leaves. Co- 
ma aurea fruueans foliis anguftillimis trifidis. Burm. 
Afr. 186. 

4. Athanasia (Pubefcens) corymbus fimplicibus, foliis 
lanceolatis indivifls villous. Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 329. 
Athanafia with a flmple corymbus* and Jpear-flbapcd* un- 
divided, hairy leaves. Coma aurea Africana frutxeofa, 
omnium maxima, foliis tomentofis & incanis. Hort. 
Amft. 2. p. 93. 

5. Athanasia (Annua) corymbus fimplicibus coar£ta- 
tis, foliis pinnatirldis dentatis. Lin. Sp. 1182. Atha- 
nafia with a flmple corymbus* and winged indented leaves. 
Elichryium inodorum glabrum, coronopi folio gla- 
brum. Magn. Montp. 307. 

6. Athanasia (Maritima) pedunculis uni Moris fubco- 
rymbofis, foliis lanceolatis indivifis crenatis obtu- 
fis tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 11 82. Athanafia with Jingle 
flowers on each foot-ftalk formed like a corymbus* and 
fpear-fijaped* obtufe* woolly leaves. Gnaphalium mari- 
timum. C. B. P. 263. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope : this hath a low, fhrubby, branching ftalk, 
which feldom" rifes three feet high the brandies are 
garniftied with two forts of leaves, thofe toward the 
bottom are linear and indented, but the upper are 
oval and fawed on their edges : the flowers are dif- 
pofed in a compound corymbus at the end of the 
branches*, they are of a pale yellow, and appear early 
in fummer, and if the feafon proves favourable, will 
be fucceeded by ripe feeds in autumn. 
The fecond fort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope : this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk five- or fix feet 
high, dividing into many irregular branches, gar- 
niihed with flat glaucous leaves cut at their extremity 
into three fegments *, thele have an agreeable odour 
when bruifed. The flowers are produced in a Am- 
ple corymbus at the extremity of the branches *, they 
are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in Augult, 
but are feldom fucceeded by ripe feeds in England. 
The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope : this hath a fhrubby branching ftalk like the 
former-, the leaves are linear, and divided more than 
half their length, fome into three, and others into 
five narrow fegments : the flowers- are produced at 
the extremity of the branches in a Ample corymbus, 
like thofe of the former fort in ftiape and colour, of 
which there is a fucceffion on the fame plant great 
part of fummer but unlets the feafon is warm, they 
. arc rarely fucceeded by ripe feeds in England. 
The fourth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk fix or feven 
feet high-, the branches arc garnifhed with hairy, 
fpear-fhaped, entire leaves 5 the flowers are yellow, 
and produced in a fimple corymbus at the extremity 
of the branches, but are not fucceeded by good feeds 
• in England. t 
Thefe four forts are eafily propagated by cuttings during 
the iummer months. If thefe are planted either in pots 
or upon an old hot-bed, and clofely covered with 
glaflesjlhading them in the heat of the day, and rcfrclh- 
ing them with water when they require it, they will 
put out roots in five or fix weeks \ and in two months 
they may be taken up and planted in pots filled 
with light earth, and placed in a ftiady fituation un- 
til they have taken new root ; after which they fhould 
be removed to a ftieltercd fituation, mixing thern with 
other exotic plants, where they may remain till the 

middle or end of October, .according as the feafon 

proves 
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. proves favourable; then fhould be removed either 
. into a green-houle, or a glafs cafe, where they may 
enjoy as much free air as poflible, but fecured from 
froft, with which management they will thrive and 
produce plenty of flowers-, but where they are drawn 
weak in winter, they will not appear fightly. 
The fifth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Africa. This hath an herbaceous flalk 
about nine inches high, which divides toward the top 
into three or four branches, garniflied with fmooth 
leaves, divided into fegments like thofe of Bucks- 
horn Plantain'; the flowers are large, of a bright yellow 
colour, and are produced at the extremity of the 
branches in a compact Ample corymbus-, thefe ap- 
pear in July and Auguit, but are rarely fucceeded 
by ripe feeds in this country. 

This is propagated by feeds when they can be ob- 
tained good, which ihould be fown on a moderate 
hot-bed the latter end of March *, when the plants are 
. come up they Ihould have air in proportion to the 

• warmth of the feafon admitted to them, to prevent 
. their drawing up weak ; and fo foon as they are big 

enough to remove they ihould be tranfplanted on 
another, gentle hot-bed, at three inchesdi fiance, obfer- 
ving to made them until they have got frelli root; after 
which they muft have air and water, and by the end 
, of May, the plants will have acquired ftrength enough 
to be tranfplanted into the open air ; when fome may 
be planted in pots to place among other exotic plants 
in ill in me r, and the others into warm borders, where 
they will flower all the autumn, but unlefs the feafon 
is very warm, they will not ripen feeds. 

• The fixth fort grows naturally on the fea coafts in 
the warm parts of Europe, and alfo in fome parts of I 
Wales, from whence I have received plants. The 
ftalks trail on the ground, feldom growing more than 
feven or eight inches long, garniflied clofely with 

• woolly leaves, which arc fpear-fhaped, entire, and ob- 
tufe ; the flowers are of a bright yellow, each pro- 
duced on a fingle foot-ftalk, forming a kind of co- 
rymbus ; they appear in June and July, but rarely 
ripen feeds in the garden. # 
This may be propagated by planting flips or cuttings I 
during the fummcr months, in the fame way as the 
African forts ; fome of the plants fhould be put into I 
pots to be placed under a hot- bed frame in winter, 
the other may be planted in a warm border, where if 
the winter proves favourable they will live, but they 
rarely furvive cold winters. I 

ATMOSPHERE [of 'Al/ufc , a vapour, and fydfrh 
Gr. a fphere] is an appendage of the earth, which I 
confifts of a thin, fluid, claftic fubftance, called air, 
furrounding the terraqueous globe to a conflderable 

height. - I 

The whole mafs, or aflemblage of ambient air, is I 
commonly understood to be the atmofphcre. 
But the more accurate writers reftrain the term at- 
mofphere to that part of the air which is next to the 1 
earth,, which receives the vapours and exhalations, 
and which is terminated by the refraction of the light 

of the fun. I 
Thofe fpaces that are higher, and beyond thefe, are 
called asther ; and, being fuppofed to be pofietfed by 
a finer fubftance, are called the ethereal regions, tho 1 
thefe, perhaps, are not deftitute of air. 
This atrnofphere infmuates itfclf into all the vacuities 
of bodies, and by that means becomes die great 
lpring of moft of the mutations here below, as ge- 
neration, corruption, difiblution of vegetables, &c. 
to the prefTure of the atrnofphere, plants owe their 
•vegetation, as well as animals do their refpiration, 
circulation, and nutrition. 
ATRACTYLIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 837. Piftaff 

• Thiftle. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a radiated compound flower ', compofed of many 
i hermaphrodite florets* which are included in a common 
- fcaiy unarmed empalement. . This hath a permanent bwo- 
lucrum, compofed ef feveral narrow plain leaves, -which 
. have Jbarpfpines on their fides v The hermaphroditefiorets 
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which compofe tht rays* or border, are ftretched oat on 
one fide like a tongue, and are flight ly indented in five parts* 
Thofe which compofe the d{fk, or middle, are funnel-fhaped, 
cut at the top into five parts % thefe have both five fender 
ftamina in each, which are Jhort, and crowned by cylin- 
drical fwmnits in thofe of the difk is fituated a Jhort 
crowned germen, fupporting a fender ftyle, crowned by a 
bifid ftipna. The germen afterward becomes a turbinated 
cotnprefled feed,, crowned with a plume of down, fhttt up 
in the etnpalement. 
_ This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's feven teenth clafs, entitled Syngencfia Po- 
lygamia iEqualis, from the florets of the border and 
difk being hermaphrodite. 
The Species are, 
r. Atractvijs {Canccllata) involucris cancellatis ven- 
tricofis, linearibus dentatis calycibus ovatis, floribus 
flofculofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. S30. Diflaff Thiftle with a 
bellied netted involuman^ an oval, indented, linear em- 
palement, and flofcttlous flowers. Cnicus exiguus capite 
cancellato fern inc tome ntofo. Tourn. Inft.,R. H. 

2. Atractvljs (HumilSs) foliis dentato-flnuatis, flore 
radiato obvaliato invohicro patente, caule hcrbacco. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 829. Diftaff Thiflle with fixated - in- 
dented leaves, a radiated flower flrongly guarded by its 
fpreadbig involucrum, and an herbaceous flalk . Cnicus 
aculcatus purpureus huniilior. Tourn. Inft. R. -II. 

45'- 

3. Atractvlis {Gummifera) flore acaule. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
829. "Diftaff Thiftle with a flower without a flalk. Cnicus 
Carliiuc folio acaulos gummifer aculcatus. Tourn, 
Cor. 33. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Spain, Sicily, and 
other warm parts of Europe. This is an annual plane 
which feldom rifes more than eight or nine inches 
high, with a (lender ftem, thinly garniflied with nar- 
row hoary leaves, having fpincs on their edges ; at 
the top of the ftalk there are two or three flender 
branches fent out, each being terminated by a head 
of flowers, like thofe of the Thiftle, with an invo- 
lucrum compofed of feveral narrow leaves, armed 
with ipines on their fide, which are longer than the 
head of flowers. The empalement is curioufly netted 
over, and is narrow at the top, but fwclling below, 
containing many florets of a purplifh colour. Thefe 
are each fucceeded by a iirxglc downy iced *, it flow- 
ers in July, and, if the feafon be warm and dry, ic 
will ripen its feeds in September, but in cold years 
never perfects feeds here. 

It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown upon 
an open bed of li^ht earth, where' the plants are to 
remain, and will require no other enre but to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin the plants where 
they come up too clofe together. 

The fecond fort rifes with a Halle near a foot high,, 
which is garniflied with indented leaves, having frnall 
fpines on their edges •, the upper part of the Italk is 
divided into two or three flender brandies, each fup- 
porting a head of purple flowers, having rays in die 
border, and florets in the difk, inclofed in a fcaly em- 
palement. The tools of this will live two or three 
years it flowers in June, but unlefs the fummcr is 
warm and dry, it will not perfect feeds in England. 
The feeds of this fort fliould be fown where they are 
to remain, and will require no other culture than the 
former. It grows naturally about Madrid, from 
whence I received the feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in Italy, and the iflands 
of the Archipelago, and is what the College of Phy- 
ficians have placed among the medicinal flmples, by 
. the title of Carline Thiltle ; the root of this is per- 
ennial, and fends out many narrow leaves, which 
are deeply finuated, and armed with Ipines on their 
edges. Thefe lie clofe on the ground, an4 between 
them- the flower Is fituated, without ftalk, having 
many florets, inclofe4 in a prickly empalement. Thofe 
on the border are white, but thofe which compofe the 
difk are of a yellowifh colour. It flowers in July, but 
never perfects feeds in England. 

it 
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* It is propagated by feeds, which muft be obtained 
from the countries where it grows naturally ; thefe 
lhould be Ibwn upon a border of light earth, in a 
warm fituation, early in April, and when the plants 
come up, and are fit to transplant, they fhould be 
thinned, and thofe which are drawn out may be tranf- 
planted, leaving the other two feet afunder ; after 
which the only culture they require is, to keep them 
clean from weeds in fummer, and in winter to cover 
the roots with fome old tanners bark, to prevent the 
froft from penetrating the ground. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this rifes witlVa fhrubby Italic near three feet 
high, garniflicd with oblong leaves, indented on their 
edges, which have weak ipines at each indenture ; 
there are feveral weak branches fent out on the fides, 
each of which are terminated by a fingle head of 
flowers, inclofcd in a common empalemcnt, which 
Ipreads open, and are of a golden colour, but are 
never fucceeded by feeds in England. This is pro- 
pagated by flips, taken from the liower-ftalks in June, 
and planted in pots . filled with light earth, and 
plunged into an old bed of tanners bark, where the 
heat is gone, and fhaded with mats in the heat of the 
day, until they have taken root after which time 
they may be expofed in the open air till October, 
when they mult be removed into Ihelter, and, during 
the winter, lhould have little water, and in fummer 
expofed with other hardy exotic plants in a flickered 
fituation. 

A T K A P I I A X I S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 405. We have 
no Englifii name for this. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, compofed of two 
fmall coloured leaves placed oppqfite. T be flo wer hath two 
roundijfj /nutated petals larger than the empalemcnt, which 
are permanent \ it hath fix capillary ftamina, which are 
the length of the empalement, crczvned with rcundi/h fum- 
vtits i in the center is /itnatcd a compreffed germen, having 
no flyle, but' crowned by two ftigma\ thegcrmen afterward 
becomes a roundi/h comprcjfed feed, Jhut up in the em- , 
palement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnreus's fix th clafs, entitled Hexandria Digynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina and two ftigma. 
The Species are, 

1. Atr.aphaxis ram is fpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 138. Atra- 
phaxis with prickly branches. A triplex orientalis frutex 
aculeatus flore pulchio. Tourn. Cor. 38. 

i. Atraphaxis inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 333. Atra- 
phasis without /pines. Arbufcula Africana repens folio 
ad latere criipo, ad Polygona relata. Hort, Elth. 

3°*- 

The firft fort grows naturally in Media, from whence 
- Dr. Tournefort fent the feeds to the royal garden at I 
Paris. I 

This is a fhrub which rifes four or five feet high, 
" lending out many weak lateral branches, which arc 
armed with fpines, and garnimed with fmall, ipear- I 
Jhaped, fmooth leaves, of an Afh-colour. The flowers I 
come out at the ends of the moots in clutters, each I 
confuting of two white leaves tinged with purple •, 

• and are included in a two leaved empalemcnt, of a I 
white herbaceous colour; thefe appear in Auguft, [ 
but the feeds never ripen here, fo the plant is propa- I 
gated by cuttings, and muft be fcreened from hard 
froft, which commonly deftroys thofe which are I 
planted in the open air. I 

• The fecond fort fends out many (lender branches, I 
which trail on the ground when they arc not fup- 

* ported, garnifhed with fmall oval leaves, about the 
fize of thofe of the Knot Grafs, waved and curled on 
their edges, embracing the (talk half round at their I 
bafe, and are placed alternate. The flowers come | 
out from the wings of the leaves, and have much I 
.the appearance of an apetalous flower, being com- I 
pofed of four herbaceous leaves, two of which are I 
the. empalement, the other two the petals ; in the 
center is fituatcd the comprcfled germen, attended 

. by fix ftamina, but the feeds are never produced in I 
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this country.- It flowers in June and July. This is 
a native of the country about the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was brought into the gardens in Hol- 
land, and has been feveral years in the Englifti gar- 
dens, where it is allowed a place more for the fake 
of variety, than its beauty; It. may be eafily pro- 
pagated by cuttings any time in the fummer, and in 
winter the plants muft be fcreened from froft. 
ATRIPLEX, Orach, or Arach. . 
The Characters are, 
It hath /emale and hermaphrodite flowers on the /a>nc 
plant. The hermaphrodite flo wers have a permanent em- 
palement of five Gval concave leaves, with membranaceous 
borders - 7 they have no petals, but five awl-Jhaped ftamina, 
placed oppqfite to the leaves 0/ the empalement ; /npporting 
double /timmits. In the center is placed the orbicular ger- 
men, with a fhort bipartite flyle, crowned with a reflexed 
ft igma. The germen afterward becomes an orbicular com- 
prcjfed feed, fljut up in the five-cornered empalement. The 
female flowers have a two-leaved empalement, which are 
large, plain, ereel, and pointed. They have no petals nor 
ftamina, but in the center a ccmprejfed germen, fupporting 
a bipartite ftyle, crowned by a reflexed fligma. The ger- 
men afterward becomes an orbicular compreffed feed, in- 
clofed in the heart-fhaped valves of the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnceus's twenty-third clafs, entitled Polygamia Mo- 
ncccia, the fame plants having female and herma- 
phrodite flowers. 
The Species are, 
;. Atriplex caule crecto hcrbacco foliis triangulari- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 469. Orach with an upright' herba- 
ceous flails and triangular leaves. Atriplex hortenfis 
alba live pallidc virens. C. B. P. 1 1 9. 
.. Atriplex^ caule fruticofo foliis delroidibus integris. 
Hort. Cliff. 469. Orach with a Jhrubby ftalk a7td en- 
tire leaves, fljaped like the Greek delta. Atriplex lati- 
folia five Halimus fruticofus. Mor. Hift. p. 2. 207. 
commonly called Sea Purflanc-tree. 
. Atriplex caule fruticofo foliis obovatis. Flor. 
Suec. 829. Orach with a Jhrubby ftalk and oval haves. 
Atriplex maritima fruticofa, Halimus & Portulaca 
marina dicta anguftifolia. Raii Syn. 
There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, fome of 
which grow naturally in England, but as they are 
plants of no beauty, they are rarely admitted into 
gardens, for which reafon I fliall not enumerate them 
here. 

The firft of thefe plants was formerly cultivated in 
the kitchen-gardens as a culinary herb, being ufed 
as Spinage, and is now, by fome perfons, preferred 
to it ; though, in general, it is not efteemed ainongft 
the Englilh ; but the French, at prefent, cultivate 
this plant for ufe. 

There are three or four different forts of this, whofe 
difference is only in the colour of the plants *, one of 
which is of a deep green, another of a dark purple, 
and a third with green leaves and purple borders. 
Thefe are fuppofed to be only accidental varieties 
which have come from the fame feeds, but in forty 
years which I have cultivated thefe forts, I have never 
yet obferved them to vary. But as there is no other 
eflential difference, I have not enumerated them 
here. 

Thefe plants are annual, fo rrruft be fown for ufe 
early in the fpring, or at Michaelmas, foon after the 
feeds are ripe ; at which time it generally fucceeds 
better than when it is fown in the. fpring, and wttl 
be fit for ufe at leaft a month earlier. Thefe plants 
require no other culture, but to hoe them when they 
are about an inch high; to cut them down where 
they are too thick, leaving them about four inches 
afundcr, and . to cut down all the weeds.. .This muft 
be done in dry weather, otherwife the weeds will take 
root again, and render the work of little or no ufe. 
. When the plants are grown about four inches high, 
it will be proper to hoe them a fecond time, in order 
to clear them from weeds - 9 and, if you obferve the 
plants are left too clofe in any part,, they mould then 
be put out.. If this be: we.ll . performed, > and in dry 

7 " " yreather ? 
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weather, the ground will remain clean until the plant 
is fit for ufe. Where thele plants are fown on a rich 
foil, -and allowed a good diftance, the leaves will be 
very large, in which the goodnefs of the herb con- 
fifts. This muft be eaten while it is young j for, 
when the italics become tough, it is good for nothing. 
Some few plants of each kind may be permitted to 
iiand for feed, to preferve their kinds, which will 
ripen in Auguft, and may then be cut, and laid on 
a cloth to dry ; after which the feeds may be beaten 
out, and put up for ufe. The firft fort is ordered by 
the College of Phyficians for medicinal ufe. 
The fecond fort was formerly cultivated in gardens 
as a lhrub and, by fbme perfons, they were formed 
into hedges, and conftanrly Iheared, to keep them 
thick but this plant is by no means fit for fuch pur- 
pofes, on many accounts, for it grows too vigorous; 
the ihoots, in one month, at the growing feafon of 
the year, will be two feet long, provided they have 
a good foil ; fo that a hedge of -this plant cannot be 
kept in tolerable order, nor will it ever form a thick 
hedge. But a worfe inconvenience attends this plant j 
for, in very hard winters, it is often deftroyed ; as 
alfo, in very dry fummers, many of the plants will 
decay, whereby there will become large gaps in the 
hedge. 

But although this plant will not be proper for hedges, 
yet it may have a place in wildernefs quarters, where 
it will ferve to chicken 5 and the filver-coloured leaves 
will add to the variety, among other Ihrubs of the 
fame growth. This will grow eight or ten feet high, 
and, if fuffered to grow wild, without pruning, will 
fpread feveral feet in compafs, and will fometimes 
produce flowers. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, which may be 
planted in any of the fummer months, on a Ihady 
border ; where, if they are duly watered, they will 
foon take root, and be fit to tranfplant the Michael- 
mas following, when they mould be planted where 
they are to remain •> for they do not fucceed well in 

tranfplanting, efpeciaily when they are grown pretty 
large and woody. 

The third fort grows wild in divers parts of England, 
on the fea fide, from whence the plants may be pro- 
cured ; or it may be propagated by cuttings, in the 
fame manner as the former fort. This is a low under 
lhrub, feldom rifing above two feet and a half, or at 
moft three feet high, but becomes very bufhy. The 
leaves of this kind are narrow, and of a whitilh co- 
lour, but are not fo white as thofe of the former. 
This may have a place amongft other low fhrubs ; 
and, if planted on a poor gravelly foil, will abide fe- 
veral years, and make a pretty diverfity. 
ATROPA. Lin Gen. Plant. 222. Belladonna. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 77. Deadly Nightfiiade. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a pertnanent empalement of one leaf cut into 
five parts \ it is bell-fhaped y the tube is fhort, and /wells to- 
ward the brim, where it fpreads open, and is divided into 
five equal parts. It hath five awl-Jhaped Jtamina rifing 
from the bafe of the petal where they join, but at the top 
fpread from each other and are crowned with large fam- 
mits which ftand upward. In the center is fituated an 
oval germen, fupporting a flender Jtylt, which is crowned 
by an oblong tranfverfe ftigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a globular berry having three cells, fitting on the 
empalement, and filled with kidney-Jhaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Atropa (Belladonna) caulc herbaceo, foliis ovatis in- 
tegris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 181. Deadly Nigbtjhadc with 
an herbaceous ftalk, and oval entire leaves. Belladonna 
majoribus foliis & floribus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 

2. Atropa (Frutefcens) caule fruticofo pedunculis con- 
fertis, foliis cordato-ovatis obtufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
182. Deadly Nightjhade with a Jhrubby ftalk, foot-ftalks 

in clufters, and oval, heart-paped^ obtufs leaves. Bel- 
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ladorina frutefcens rotundifolia Hilpanica. Tourn ; 
Inft. R. H. 77. . 

3* Atropa (Herbaceo) caule herbaceo, foliis Ovatis ner- 

volis marginibus undulatis. Deadly Nightjhade with an 

herbaceous fialk, and oval veined leaves waved on theit 
edges. . 

The firft fort grows wild in many parts of England* 
but is not very frequent near London. I have ob- 
ferved it in Woodftock Park in Oxfordlhire, and in 
great abundance in Uppark*in Hampfhire, This 
plant hath a perennial root, which fends out ftrong 
herbaceous ftalks of a purplifh colour, which rife to 
the height of four or five feet, garnifhed with oblong 
entire leaves, which toward autumn change to a pur- 
plifh colour ; the flowers are large and come out be^ 
tween the leaves fingly, upon long foot-ftalks ; bell- 
lhaped, and of a dufky brown colour on their out- 
fide, but are purple within. After the flower is pair, 
* the germen turns to a large round berry, a little 
flatted at the top, and is firft green, but when ripe 
turns to a /hining black, fitting clofo upon the em- 
palement, and contains a purple juice of a naufeous 
fweet tafte, and full of fmall kidney-fhaped feeds. In 
fome places this plant is called Dwale, but in general 
Deadly Nightlhade, from its quality. It is rarely 
admitted into gardens, nor indeed Ihould it be fur- 
fered to grow in any places where children refort, for 
it is a ftrong poifon : there have been feveral inftances 
within a few years paft, of its deadly quality, by le- 
veral children being killed with eating the berries, 
which are of a fine black colour, and about the lizc 
of a black Cherry, and not unpleafant to the tafte. 
Mr. Ray gives a good account of the various fymp- 
toms it produces, by what happened to a Mendicant 
Frier, upon his drinking a glafs of Mallow wine, in 
which this plant was infilled : in a fliort time lie be- 
came delirious, foon after was feized witli a grinning 
laughter, after that feveral irregular motions, and at 
laft a real madnefs fucceeded ; and fuch a llupidity 
as thofe that are fottiflily drunk have, which after all, 
was cured by a draught of vinegar. 
There is alfo an inftance of the direful effects of this 
plant recorded in Buchanan's Hiftory of Scotland, 
wherein he gives an account of the deftruction of the 
army of Sweno, when he invaded Scotland, by mix- 
ing a quantity of the juice of thefe berries with the 
drink which the Scots by their truce were to fupply 
them with ; which fo intoxicated the Danes, that the 
Scots fell upon them in their fleep, and killed the 
greateft part of them, fo that there were fcarcely men 
enough left to carry off their king. 
The fecond rifes with a Ihrubby item to the height 
of fix or eight feet, and divides into many branches, 
garnifhed with round leaves, in fhape like thofe of 
the Storax-tree thefe are placed alternately on the 
branches. The flowers come out between the leaves 
upon lhort foot-ftalks, which are fhaped like thofe 
of the former, but much lefs, of a dirty yellowifh 
colour, with a few brown ftripes; thefe are never 
fucceeded by berries in England. It grows naturally 
in Spain, from whence the feeds may be procured. 
It is propagated by feeds, which ihould be fown in 
the fpring upon a very moderate hot- bed, juft to bring 
up the plants •, when they are fit to remove, they 
fhould be each put into a feparate fmall pot, filled 
with loamy eart 1, and Iliad ed until they take root ; 
then they may be placed with other hardy exotic 
plants in a fheltered fituation, and in October they 
muft be removed into the green-houle,^ and treated 
as other plants from the fame country. It flowers in 
July and Auguft. 

The feeds of the third fort were font me from Cam- 
peachy 5 this hath a perennial root, which puts out 
feveral channelled herbaceous ftalks, which rife about 
two feet high ; and toward the top divide into two or 
three fmall branches, garniflied with oval' leaves 
four inches long and three * broad, having feveral 
tranfverfe ribs on their under fide, which are promU 
nent. The flowers come out from between the leaves, 
on lhort foot-ftalks 5 they arc white, and ftiaped like 
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thofe of the common fort, but are fmaller. It flowers 
in July and Auguft, but feldoxn ripens its fruit in 
England. It is propagated by parting the roots in 
the ipring, and the plants muft be kept in the bark- 
ftove to have them thrive well in this country. 
A VENA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 85. Tourm Inft. R. H. 
514. Oats. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are collected in a loofe panicle, without bear ds\ 
tbefe have a bivalvular empalement, /welling in the mid- 
dle, and pointed at both ends. T be petal 0/ the flower is 
bivalve, the lower valve being of the fame flze with the 
empale went, but harder, putting out from the back a /piral 
beard, twifting, jointed, and reflexed. There are two 
oval ne&arii fitting upon the upper fide of the germen, 
which is obtufe, fupporting two reflexed hairy ftyles, 
crowned by two plain ftigma ; the/e are attended by three 
flender flamina, crowned by oblong forked fummits. The 
germen afterward becomes an oblong /welling /ecd, pointed 
at both ends,- having a longitudinal /ttrrcw, and clofcly 
/but up in the cover or chaff. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the lecond lection 
of Liniueus's third clafs, entitled Triandria Digynia, 
from the flowers having three ftamina and two 
ftyles. 

Ave nt a (Dijpermis) calycibus difpermibus feminibus ke- 
vibus. Hort. Cliff. 25. Oats with two fmocth feeds in each 
empatc?,icv.t . There arc three forts of thefe Oats culti- 
vated in England, viz. the white, the black, and the 
brown or red Oat, which are fuppofed to be only acci- 
dental varieties ; but where they have been many years 
feparately cultivated, I have never obferved them to 
alter. However, as their principal difference is in 
the colour of their grain, I ihall not enumerate them 
as diltindl fpecies. There is alfo a naked Oat, which I 
is fometimes cultivated in the diftant parts of England, I 

. but is rarely feen near London. I 
The white fort is the moft common about London ; I 
the black is more cultivated in the northern parts of I 
England, and is efteemed a very hearty food for 
horfes ; but the lirft makes the whiteft meal, and is 
chiefly cultivated where the inhabitants live much 
upon Oat-cakes. 

The naked Oat is lefs common than either of the I 
others, efpccially in the fouthern parts of England I 
but in the north of England, Scotland, and Wales, I 
it is cultivated in plenty. This fort is efteemed, be- 
caufe the grain threihes clean out of the hufk, and 
need not be carried to the mill to be made into oat- 1 
meal or grift. An acre of ground doth not yield lb 
many bulhels of thefe, as of the common Oats, by 
reafon the grain is fmall and naked, and goes near in 
meaiure •, but what is wanting in the mcalure, is fup- 
plied in value. I 
The red Oats are much cultivated in Derbyfliirc, 
StafTordftiirc, and Chefhire,. but are rarely feen in any 
of the counties near London ; though, as they are a I 
very hardy fort, and give a good increafc, they would 1 
be well worth propagating, efpecially for all ftrong I 
lands. 

The ftraw of thefe Oats is of a brownifh red colour, I 
as is alfo the grain, which is very full and heavy, and I 
efteemed better food for horfes than either -of" the I 
former forts. I 

Oats are a veiy profitable grain, and abfolutcly nc- I 
ceffary, being the principal grain which horfes love j I 
and are efteemed the moft wholfome food for thofe I 
cattle, being fwcet, and of an opening nature other I 
forts of grain being apt to bind, which is injurious 
to labouring horfes : but if you feed them with this 
grain Ibo.n after they arc houfed, before they have 
iweat in the mow, or are otherwifc dried, it is as bad 
on the other hand, for they arc then too laxative. 
This grain is a great improvement to many eftates in 
the nortli of England, Scotland, and Wales for it 
will thrive on cold ^barren foils, which will produce 
no other fort of grain \ it will alfo thrive on the hot- 
tcft land : in ihort, there is no foil too rich or too 
poor for it, too hot or too cold for it ; and in wet 
harvefts, when other grain is fpoiled, this will receive 
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Htde or ho damage ; the ftraw and htrilcs' being- of fo 
dry a nature, that if they are houfed wet; they will 
not heat in the mow, or become ■ mouldy, as other 
grain ufually do •, fo is of great advantage in the nor- 
thern parts of England, and in Scotland,. where their 
harveit is generally late, and the autumns wet. 
The meal of this grain makes tolerable: good bread, 
and is the common food of the country people in the 
north. • In the fouth it is efteemed for pottage, and 
other meffes, and in fome places they make beer with 
this grain. 

The beft time for fowing of Oats is in February or 
March, according as the feafon is early or late and 
fometimes I have known it fown in April upon cold 
land, and has been early ripe. The black and red 
Oats may be fown a month earlier than the white, 
becaufe they are hardier. 

Oats are often fown on land which has the former 
years produced Wheat, Rye, or Barley. The com- 
mon method is to plough in the ftubble about the 
beginning of February, and fow the Oats, and har- 
row them in ; but then they muft be harrowed the 
fame way as the furrows lay, for if it be done crofT- 
ways, the ftubble will be raifed on the furface ; but 
this is not a good method of hufbandry, for when 
people have time to plough the ftubble in autumn, 
it will rot in winter and then giving the land another 
ploughing and a good harrowing juft before the Oats 
are fown, it will make the ground finer and better 
to receive the grain. Moft people allow four bulhels 
of oats to an acre, but I am convinced three buftich 
are more than enough the .ufual produce is about 
twenty-five bufhels to an acre, though I have fome- 
times known more than thirty bufhels on an acre. 
Oats are alio fown upon land when it is fivft broken 
up, before the ground is brought to a tilth for other 
grain, and is frequently fown upon the fwardwith one 
ploughing but it is much better to give the fward 
time to rot before the Oats are fown, for the roots of 
the grafs will prevent thofe of the Corn from ftriking 
downward. 

AVENUES are walks of trees leading to a honfe, 
which are generally terminated by fome diftant ob- 
ject. 

Thefe were formcly much more in rcqueft than at 
prefent, there being few old feats in the country but 
have one or more of thefe avenues j and fome have 
as many of them as there are views from the houfe ; 
but of late thefe are, with good reafon, difufed ; for 
nothing can be more abfurd, than to have the fight 
contracted by two or more lines of trees, which fhut 
out the view of the adjacent grounds, whereby the 
verdure and natural beauties of the country are loft ; 
and where the avenues arc of a confiderable length 
(even where their breadth is proportionable) .they ap- 
pear at each end to be only narrow cuts through a 
wood, which never can plcafe any perfon of real tafte j 
and, when the road to the houfe is through the ave- 
nue, nothing can be more difagrceable for in ap- 
proaching to the houfe, it is like going through a 
narrow Jane, where the objects on each fide are fhut 
out from the view ; and when it is viewed from the 
houfe, it at beft has only the appearance of a road, 
which being extended to a length in a ftrait line, is 
not near fo beautiful as a common road, which is 
loft by the turnings, fo as feldom to be feen to a great 
extent : but as thefe avenues muft be made exactly 
itrait, fo when the trees are grown to any fize, they 
entirely break the view, whatever way the light is 
' directed through them ; and if this is in a park, the 
lawn of grafs through which the avenue is planted, 
is thereby entirely deprived of the beauty which it 
naturally would afford, if left open and well kept : 
therefore, whenever the fituation of a houfe will ad- 
mit of a large open lawn in front, the road to the 
houfe fhould be carried round at a proper diftance ; 
and, if it be carried fometimes through trees, and 
ferpented in an eafy natural way, it will be much 
more beautiful than any ftiff formal avenue, how large 
ibever made. 

But 
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But as there may be fome perfbns fo much wedded 
to the old way of laying out and planting grounds, 
as to prefer the avenues to the rnoft beautiful difpo- 
lition of lawns, woods, &c. I ihali mention the ufual 
methods of defigning and planting them, that have 

been efteemed the beft. * 
The ufual widthallowed to thefe avenues was generally 
as much as the whole breadth of the houfe and wings 
but if they are planted twelve or fourteen feet wider, 
they will be the better becaufe when the trees are 
grown to any confidcrable fize, they will Ipread and 
overhang, fo will contract the view. 

And as for fuch avenues to woods or profpects, &c. 
they ought not to be lefs than fixty feet in breadth 
and becaufe fuch walks are a long time before they 
are ftiady, it will be convenient to plant another row 
on each fide, rather than to lofe the ftatelinefs that 
the main walk will afford in time by being broad, 
where any thing of a proipecl is to be gained. 
And as to the diftance one from another, they mould 
not be planted nearer one another than thirty-five or 
forty feet, efpecially if the trees are of. a fpreading 
kind ; and the fame diftance, if they are for a regular 
grove. 

As to the trees proper for planting avenues, they 
may be the Englifh Elm, the Lime-tree, the Horfe 
, Chefnut,' the common Chefnut, the Beach, and the 
Abele. 

The Englifh Elm is approved for all places where it 
will fucceed, and that it will do in rnoft places, ex- 
cept in very wet or cold mallow grounds. 1, Becaufe 
it will bear cutting, heading, lopping in any manner 
whatfoever, and probably, witli better fuccefs than 
any other tree. 

Secondly, the Lime-tree : this is approved by others, 
becaufe it will do well in any tolerable foil, if the 
bottom be not hot and gravelly and becaufe of the 
regular lhape it has in growing, the agreeablencfs of 
>its fhade, and the beautiful colour of its leaves. 
Thirdly, the Horfe Chefnut is alio to be ufed in fuch 
places as are very well defended from ftrong winds ; 
becaufe, wherever it grows freely, if it be not fkil- 
fully managed now and then by cutting, the brandies 
are fubject to fplit down. This tree is valuable on ac- 
count of its quick growth, the earlinefs of its coming 
out, the noblenefs of its leaves, and the beauty of its 
flowers, being a fine plant both for fhade and orna- 
ment. This delights in a ftrong hearty foil, but will 
do well in any tolerable ground, if good care be taken 
in the planting of it ; but wherever thefe trees are 
planted in avenues, they mould be placed thirty feet 
afunder, that their heads may have room to Ipread, 
otherwife they will not appear fo beautiful. 
Fourthly, the common Chefnut will do well in a 
proper foil, and will rife to a confiderable height, if 
planted clofe together ; but if it be planted lingly, 
where the tree can take its own natural lhape, it is 
rather inclined to fpread and grow globous than tall. 
Fifthly, the Beech is recommended by fome; but this 
fcldom fucceeds well after tranfplanting, without ex- 
traordinary care ; though it arrives to a very large 
tree in many places in England, where it grows natu- 
rally j and is the rnoft tedious and troublcfome to 
raife, to any tolerable fize, in a nurfery way. 
Sixthly, the Abele : this, indeed, grows more dif- 
perfed and loofe in its head than any of the former, 
and confequently, is worfe for defence but yet is not 
to be left out from the number of trees for avenues, 
becaufe it is the quickeft in growth of all the forcft 
trees, and will thrive tolerably well in almoft any foil, 
and particularly in wet ground, where few of the be- 
fore-mentioned trees will thrive, and this feldom fails 
in tranfplanting. 

Seventhly, the Oak ; but this is feldom ufed in plant- 
ing avenues, becaufe it requires fo long a time to 
raife it up to any tolerable ftature in the nurfery way-, 
nor is it apt to thrive much after it has been trans- 
planted, if at any bignefs. 

As for the Alder, Am, Platanus, and Sycomore, they 
are but rarely ufed for planting avenues. 
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AtfRANTiUM [this plant is fo called from aii- 
mm, JLat. gold, on account of its golden colour,] the 
Orange-tree. 

The Characters are* 
The empalement of the flower is finally of one leaf* in- 
dented in five parts. The flozver hath five oblong fpread- 
ing petals** and many ftamina, which ere frequently joined 
in fmall feparate bodies at bottom, and are crowned by ob- 
long fummits. In the center is filiated the 'round gennen, 
fnpporting a cylindrical flyle, crowned by a globular fligm a. 
'The germ en afterward becomes a globular JleJJjy fruit, com- 
prejjed at both ends, having a thick fejhy pulp, and di- 
vided into feveral cells, each containing "two oval callous 
feeds. 

This genus of plants, is by Dr. Linnaeus joined to 
the Citron, to which he has alio added the Lemon, 
making them only fpecies of the fame genus, and 
ranges it in his eighteenth clafs, entitled Polyadelphia 
Icoiandria, the flowers having more than twenty lta- 
mina, which are joined in feveral bodies. 

The Species arc, 
Aurantium {Acri) foliis ovato-lanceolatis glabris. 
Orange- tree, with oval, fpear-Jhaped, fmooth leaves. Au- 
rantium acri medulla vulgare. Ferr. Help. The Se- 
ville Orange. 

Aurantium (Sinenfe) foliis lane Colatis acutis glabris. 
Orange-tree, with pointed, fpear-Jhaped, fmooth leaves. 
Aurantium Sinenfe. Ferr.. Help. 'The China Orange. 
. Aurantium {Orientale) foliis lineari-lanceolatis gla- 
bris. Orange-trce with narrow, fpear-Jhaped, fmootb 
leaves. Aurantium angufto falicis folio dictum. Boerh. 
Ind. alt 2. 23K. IVillow-leavcd Orange, and by fome 
called the Turkey Orange. 

Aurantium {Dcctanana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis craflis 
lucidis, fructu maximo. Orange-tret ivith thick, Jljin- 
ing, oval, fpear-fjaped leaves, and a large fruit. Au- 
rantium fructu maximo India; Orientalis. J3oerh. Ind. 
alt. 2. 23S. The Pwnpclmoes, or Shaddock. 
Aurantium (Humile) pumilum foliis ovatis floribus 
feflilibus. Dwarf Orange-trce with oval leaves, and 
flowers growing clofe to the branches. Aurantium pu- 
milum fub acri medulla. Bartol.. The Dwarf, or 
Nutmeg Orange. 

There are many varieties of this, as there is of molt 
other fruits which have arifen from culture but thole 
here enumerated may ftrictly be allowed to be diftinct 
fpecies. The varieties in the Englilh gardens are, 

1. The yellow and white ftriped-leaved Orange. 

2. The curled-leaved Orange. 3. The horned Orange. 
4. The double flowering Orange. And 5. The her- 
maphrodite Orange. 

The China Orange is not fo hardy as the Seville, 
therefore muft be treated more tenderly, placing it in 
winter in the warmeft part of the green-houfe, and 
houfing it earlier in autumn, otherwife the fruit will 
all drop from the trees. This fort rarely produces 
good fruit in England, nor are the leaves of the tree 
near lb large or beautiful as thole of the Seville 
Orange ; therefore the latter lhould be preferred, and 
only a tree or two of the China fort kept for variety. 
The Dwarf Orange is alfo tender, the leaves are very 
fmall, growing in clutters ; the joints of the brandies 
are very near each other, and the flowers of thefe 
grow very clofe together, and appear like a nofegay, 
the branches being covered with them. This fort, 
when in flower, is proper to place in a room or 
gallery, to adorn them ; the flowers being very fwect, 
will perfume the air of the place ; but thefe are fel- 
dom to be found in good health, becaufe they muft 
be treated with more care than the common Orange 
and Lemon-trees , as muft alio the Shaddock, other- 
wife the fruit will always drop off in winter. The 
Pumpelmoes was brought from the Eaft-Indies by 
one Capt. Shaddock, from whom the inhabitants of 
the Weft-Indies gave* this fruit the name. But they 
have greatly degenerated the fruit flnce it has been in 
the Weft-Indies, by railing the trees from feeds 5 the 
greateft part of which produce harm four fruit, greatly 
inferior to the original fort ; the fleJh or pulp or which 
is red, whereas. the greater part of the trees in Ame- 
rica 
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rica produce fruit with a pale yellow flefti, and by 
conftantly railing thefe trees from feeds, they dege- 
nerate the fruit continually ; whereas, if they would 
bud from the good fort, they might have it in as great 
plenty as they pleafed ; but there are few perfons in 
that part of the world who underftand the method of 
grafting or budding fruit trees, and if they did, they 
are fo negligent of their fruits, cxC as to leave the 
whole to nature, feldom giving themfelves any far- 
ther trouble than to put the feeds into the ground, and 
leave them to grow as nature fhall incline. 
In proof of what I have here faid, I cannot omit to 
mention, that a few years ago, I lent two fmall trees 
of the true Seville Orange to Jamaica, where this fort 
was wanting-, and from thefe many other trees were 
budded, which have produced plenty of fruit, fome 
of which were fent to England a few years pall and 
although they were long in their paffage, yet when 
they arrived here, they were greatly fuperior to any 
of thofe fruit which are imported hither from Spain 
or Portugal, one of thofe affording three times the 
quantity of juice, that a fruit of equal fize from either 
of thofe countries does. 

All the forts of Orange-trees with ftriped leaves are 
tender, therefore mult be placed in a warm part of 
the green-houfe in winter, and muft be treated with 
more care than the common fort, otherwife they will 
not thrive. Thefe arc varieties which fome perfons 
are fond of, but they never produce good fruit, nor 
are the flowers produced in fo great plenty, there- 
fore a few only mould be preferved for the fake of 
variety. 

The horned Orange differs from the other forts in 
the fruit dividing into parts, and the rind expanding 
in form of horns : this and the diftorted Orange are 
preferved by fome curious perfons for variety, but 
are not fo beautiful as the common Orange. There 
is alio a great variety of fweet Oranges both in the 
Eaft and Weft-Indies, fome of which are much more 
cftccmcd than thofe we now have in Europe ; but as 
they are much tenderer, they will not thrive in this 
country with the common culture ; therefore I fhall 
not enumerate them, - but fhall proceed to give di- 
rections for the management of Orange-trees in Eng- 
land. 

Where the trees arc to be raifed for ftocks to bud O- 
ranges, you mould procure fome Citron-feeds which 
were duly ripened tor the ftocks of this kind are 
preferable to any other, both for quxknefsof growth, 
as alfo that they will take buds of either Orange, Le- 
mon, or Citron ; next to thefe are the Seville Orange 
feeds. The be ft feeds are ulually to be had from 
rotten fruits, which are commonly eafy to be procured 
in the fpring of the year*, then prepare a good hot- 
bed, of either horfe-dung or tanners bark ; the laft of 
whjch is much the better, if you can eafily procure 
it. When this bed is in a moderate temper for heat, 
you muft fow your feeds in pots of good rich earth, 
and plunge them into the hot bed ; obferving to give 
them water frequently, and raife the glaftes in the 
great heat of the day, to give proper air, left the 
leeds fhould fuffcr by too great heat: in three weeks 
time your feeds will come up, and if the young 
plants are not (tinted, cither for want of proper heat 
or moifturc, they will be in a month's time after their 
appearance, fit to tranfplant into fingle pots: you 
muft therefore renew your hot-bed, and having pre- 
pared a quantity of fmall halfpenny pots (which are 
about five inches over at the top,) fill thefe half full 
of good frefh earth, mixed with very rotten cow- 
dung ; and then fhake out the young plants from the 
large pots, with all the earth about them, that you 
may the better feparate the plants without tearing 
their roots and having half filled the pots with earth, 
put a fingle plant into each of the fmall pots ; then fill 
them up with the fame earth as before directed, 
plunging the pots into the new hot-bed, giving them 
a good watering to fix the earth to their roots ; and 
oblcrve to repeat the fame very often (for this plant, 

when in a hot-bed, requires much water,) but be furc 
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to fcreen them from the fun in the heat of the day. 
In this method, with due care, your plants will grow 
to be two feet high by July, when you muft begin 
to harden them by degrees, in railing your * glaftes 
very high, and when the weather is good, take them 
quite off; but do not expofe them to the open fun in 
the heat of the day, but rather take off the glafies, 
and fhade the plants with mats, which may be taken 
off when the fun declines ; for the violent heat in the 
middle of the day would be very injurious to them, 
efpecially while young. Toward the end of Septem- 
ber you muft houfe them, obferving to place them 
near the windows of the green-houle, to prevent the 
damps from moulding their tender moots. During 
the winter fealbn they may be often refrefhed with 
water, and in March or April, wafh their heads and 
ftems, to clear them from the filth . that may have 
fettled thereon, during their being in the houfe ; and 
you muft alfo give them a moderate hot-bed in the 
lpring, which will greatly forward them ; but harden 
them by the beginning of June, that they may be in 
right order to bud in Auguft ; when you mould make 
choice of cuttings from trees that are healthy and 
fruitful, of whatever kinds you pleafe, obferving that 
the fhoots are round ; the buds of thefe being much 
better and eafier to part from the wood, than fuch 
as are flat. When you have budded the ftocks, you 
fhould remove them into a green-houfe, to defend 
them from wet, turning the buds from the fun -, but 
let them have as much free air as pofiible, and refrefh 
them .often with water. In a month's time after 
budding, you will fee which of them has taken ; you 
muft then untie them, that the binding may not pincli 
the buds, and let them remain in the green-houfe all 
" the winter ; then in the fpring, prepare a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark ; and, after having cut off 
the ftocks about three inches above the buds, plunge 
their pots into the hot-bed, obferving to give them 
air and water, as the heat of the weather fhall require ; 
but be fure to fcreen them from the violence of the 
fun during the heat of the day. In this management, 
if your buds fhoot kindly, they will grow to the 
height of two feet or more, by the end of July ; at 
which time you muft begin to harden them before the 
cold weather comes on, that they may the better 
ftand in the green-houfe the following winter. In 
the firft winter after their fhooting, you muft keep 
them very warm ; for, by forcing them in the bark- 
bed, they will be fomewhat tenderer ; but it is very 
neceflary to raife them to their height in one feafon, 
that their ftems may be ftrait : tor in fuch trees, 
which are two or more years growing to their heading 
height, the ftems are always crooked. In the fuc- 
ceeding years, their management will be the fame as 
in full grown trees, which will be hereafter treated 
of : I fhall therefore, now, proceed to treat of the 
management of fuch trees as are brought over every 
year in chefts from Italy ; which is, indeed, by much 
the quicker way of furnifhing a green-houfe with 
large trees ; for thofe which are railed from feeds in 
England, will not grow fo large in their ftems under 
eighteen or twenty years, as thefe are when brought 
over; and although their heads are fmall when we 
receive them, yet in three years, with good ma- 
nagement, they will obtain large heads and produce 
fruit. 

In the choice of thefe trees obfervc firft, the diffe- 
rence of their fhoots and leaves (if they have any 
upon them) to diitinguilh their different forts, for the 
Shaddock and Citrons always make much ftrongcr 
fhoots than the Orange ; for which reafon, the Italian 
gardeners, who raife thefe trees for falc, generally 
propagate thofe forts, fo that they bring few of the 
Seville Orange-trees over, which are much more va- 
luable both for their flowers and fruit ; aifo prefer 
thofe that have two good buds in each ftock (for 
many of them have but one, which v/ill always pro- 
duce an irregular head:) the ftraitnefs of the ftem, 
frefhnefsof the branches, and plumpnefs of the bark, 
are neceffary oblervations. 

When 
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When you have furnifhed yourfelf with a parcel of 
trees, you muft prepare a moderate hot-bed of tan- 
ters bark, in length and breadth according to the 
number of trees to be forced ; then put your trees 
into a tub of water upright, about half way of the 
ftems, leaving the head and upper part of the ftem 
out of the water, the better to draw and imbibe the 
moifture. In this fituauon they may remain two or 
three days, (according to their plumpncfs when you 
received them ;) then take them out, and clean their 
roots from all filth, cutting off all broken or bruifed 
roots, ^ and all the fmall fibres, which are quite dried 
by being fp long out of the earth, and fcrub the 
ftems with a hard hair-brufh, cleaning them after- 
wards with, a cloth ; then cut off the branches about 
fix inches from the ftem, and having prepared a 
quantity of good frelh earth, mixed with very rotten 
neats dung, plant your trees therein, obferving never 
to put them into large pots j for if they are but big 
enough to contain their roots, it is fufiicient at firft 
planting ; and be fure to put fome potfherds and large 
ftoncs in the bottom of each pot, to 'keep the holes 
at the bottom of the pots from being flopped with 
earth, that the water may freely pafs off, and wrap 
fome haybands round their ftems, from bottom to 
top, to prevent the fun from drying their bark ; then 
plunge thefe pots into the bark- bed, watering them 
well to fettle the earth to their roots, frequently re- 
peating the fame all over their heads and ftems, be- 
ing very careful not to over-water them, especially 
before they have made good roots ; and obferve to 
fcreen theglafies-of your hot-bed from the fun in the 
heat of the day. 

If your trees take to grow kindly (as there is little 
reafon to doubt of, if the directions given be duly ob-. 
ferved,) they will have made ftrong moots by the be- 
ginning of June ; at which time you fliould flop their 
fhoots, to obtain lateral branches to furnifh their 
heads •, and now you muft give them air plentifully, 
and begin to harden them, that in the middle of July 
they may be removed into the open air, in fome warm 
Situation, defended from the great heat of the fun* 
and from winds, that they may be hardened before 
winter. About the end of September you mould 
houfe thefe plants, letting them at firft in the front of 
the green-houie, near the glafi'es, keeping the win- 
dows open at all times when the weather will permit ; 
and about the latter end of October, when you bring 
in the Myrtles, and other lefs tender trees, you muft 
fet your Oranges in the warmeft and beft part of 
the houfe, placing lower plants or trees in the front, 
to hide their ftems. During the winter, let your 
waterings be frequent, but give them not too much 
at a time 9 for now their heads are but fmall, and 
therefore incapable to difcharge too great a quantity 
of moifture, and take great care to guard them from 
froft. t 5 

In the fpring, when you begin to take out fome of 
your hardieft forts of plants to thin your houfe, 
warn and cleanfe" the ftems and leaves of your Orange- 
trees, taking out the upper part of the earth in the 
pots,, filling them up again with good, frelh, rich 
earth, laying thereon a little rotten neats dung round 
the outfide of the pots, but do not let it lie near the 
ftem of the trees ; then place them at wider diftances 
in the houfe, that the air may circulate round their 
heads, giving them air difcretionally, as the weather 
grows warm 9 but do not remove them into the 
open air until the latter end of May, that the wea- 
ther is fettled 9 for many times, when they are 
removed out too foon, the mornings often proving 
cold, give them at leaft a great check, which will 
change the colour of their leaves, and many times kill 
the extreme weak part of the ihoots. ' Let the Situa- 
tion for your Orange- trees, during die fummer feafon, 
be as much defended from the fun in the heat of the 
day, and . ftrong winds, as poflible, by tall trees or 
hedges ; both of which, if they are expofed thereto, 
are very hurtful to them. 

As thefe trees advance, it will be neceffary in the 
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fummer to ftop]ftrong fhoots where thev grow irre<ni: 
larly, to force out lateral branches to fill the head ; 
but do not pinch off, the tops of all the Ihoots (as is 
the pra&ice of fome,) which will fill the tree with 
fnpall fhoots too weak to fupport fnuit ; but endea- 
vour to form a regular head, and obtain ftrong Ihoots, 
taking away weak trifling branches where they are 
too clofe. 

During the fummer feafon, your Orange-trees will 
require frequent waterings in dry weather, efpecially 
if they are large * therefore you fhould endeavour to 
have the water as near the trees as poflible, to fave 
the trouble of carrying it, which, in a large quantity 
of trees, takes up much time. Your water mould 
be foft, and expofed to the air; but never add dung 
of any fort thereto which, although by many frc? 
quently recommended, yet has always been found de- 
ftruaive to thefe, and all other trees, if much ufed ; 
it being like hot liquors to human bodies, which, at 
firft taking, feem to add vigour, yet certainly leave 
the body weaker after ibme time than before. 
Your Orange-trees will require to be fhifted and new 
potted every other year, therefore you muft prepare 
a quantity of good earth, at lead "a year before you 
intend to ufe* it, that it may be well mixed and per- 
fectly rotten: The beft feafon for this work is about 
the end of April, that they may have taken frelh root 
before they arc removed out of the ^recn-houfe ; and 
when this work is performed, it will be neceflary to 
let them remain in the houfe a fortnight longer than 
ufual, to be well fettled. 

In the performing this work, after you have drawn 
the trees out of the pots, you muft* cut off all the 
roots round the outlide of the ball of earth, and take 
away all mouldy roots (if any fuch be •,) then with a 
fharp iron inftrument, get as much of the old earth 
from between the roots as poflible, being careful not 
to break or tear the roots; then fet the. root of the 
tree into a large tub of water for about a quarter of 
an hour, to foak the under part of the ball of earth ; 
and afterwards fcrub the ftems of the trees with a hard 
hair-brulh, cleaning them and the heads with water, 
and a foft woollen cloth. Your pots being prepared ± 
with fome potfherds and large ftones in the bottom, 
put fome of your frefli earth into the pot, about 
three or four inches thick ; and having placed your 
tree thereon, in the middle of the pot, upright, fill 
it up with the fame rich earth, prcfling it down hard 
with your hands j then water the tree all over the 
head, with a watering-pot that has a rofe upon the 
fpout, to let the water fall light and thick (as in a 
fliower of rain j) and in watering thefe trees, do it in 
the fame manner, during the time they abide in the 
houfe after fhifting ; this will greatly refrefli their 
heads, and promote their taking frelh roots. 
When you firft fet thefe trees abroad after fhiftino-, 
you fliould place them near the flicker of hedges, ami 
fatten .their ftems to ftrong flakes, to prevent their be- 
ing difturbed by winds, which fometimcs will blow 
frefli planted trees out of the pots, if too much ex- 
pofed thereto, and thereby greatly injure their new 
roots. 

If old Orange- trees have been ill managed, and their 
heads become ragged and decayed-, the beft method 
to reftorc them, is to cut off thegreateft part of their 
heads early in March, and draw them out of the 
tubs or pots, and lhakc off the earth from their 
roots, cutting away all fmall fibres and mouldy roots ; 
and then foak and clean their roots, ftems, and 
branches, planting them in good earth, and fetting 
them into a hot-bed of tanners bark, as was directed 
for fuch trees as came from abroad, managing them 
in the fame manner : by this method they will pro- 
duce new heads, and in two years time become good 
trees again. But if thefe are large trees, and have 
grown in tubs for feveral years, your beft way will 
be to prepare a parcel of rough baikets (fuch as are 
ufed for bafketing Evergreens, when fent to a diftant 
place :) let thefe be fome what lefs than the tubs you 
defign to plant yc-ur trees into ; then plant your trees 

£ g herein, 
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herein, plunging them into the hot-bed, and ab6ut 
the beginning of July, when your trees have made 
good (hoots, you may remove them into the tubs, 
with their bafkets about them, filling the empty {pace 
with the fame good earth : this will preferve your 
tubs from rotting in the bark, and the trees will do 
equally well as if planted into the tubs at firft, pro- 
vided you are careful in removing the bafkets* not 
to difturb their roots ; and alfo let them remain in 
the green-houfe a fortnight or three weeks after plant- 
ing, before you let them abroad. 
Thefe trees being new potted or tubbed every other 
year, thofe years in which they are not Ihifted, you 
mull in April obferve to take out as much of the old 
earth from the tops of the pots and tubs, and alfo 
round the fides of them, as pofiible, without injuring 
the roots of the trees, and fill them up with frefh 
earth ; you muft alfo warn and clean their Items and 
leaves from filth, which will greatly ftrengthen their 
flowering, and caufe them to moot vigoroufly the 
following fummer. 

In the management of Orange-trees which are in good 
health, the chief care lhould be to fupply them with 
water duly, and not (as is fometimes pra&ifed) ftarve 
them in winter, whereby their fibres are dried, and 
become mouldy,- to the great prejudice of the trees ; 
nor to give them water in too great abundance, but 
rather let their waterings be frequent, and given in 
moderate quantities. You muft alfo obferve, that 
the water has free paflage to drain off for if it be de- 
tained in the tubs or pots, it will rot the tender fibres 
of the trees. During the winter feafon, they muft 
have a large lhare of air when the weather is favour- 
able •, for nothing is more injurious to thefe trees than 
ftifling of them, nor fhould they be placed too near 
each other in the green-houfe ; but fet them at fuch 
diftance, that their branches may be clear of each 
" other, and that the air may circulate freely round their 
heads. In fummer they fhould be placed where the 
winds are not violent, and to have the morning and 
evening fun j for if they are too much expofed to the 
mid-day fun, they will not thrive. The beft actua- 
tion for them is near fome large plantation of trees, 
which will break the force of the winds, and fcreen 
them from the violent heat of the fun. In fuch a 
fituation they may remain until the beginning of Oc- 
tober, or later, according as the feafon proves fa- 
vourable for if they are carried into the green-houfe 
early, and the autumn lhould prove warm, it will 
occafion the trees to make frefh moots, which will be 
weak and tender, and fo liable to perifh in winter ; 
and fbmctimcs itwill occafion their flowering in winter, 
which greatly weakens the trees 5 nor fhould they re- 
main fo long abroad as to be injured by morning frofts. 
The beft compoft for Orange-trees is two thirds of 
frefli earth from a good pafture, which fhouM not be 
too light, nor over {tiff, but rather a hazel loam 
this fhould be taken about ten inches deep with the 
fward, which fhould be mixed with the earth to rot, 
and one third part of neats dung ; thefe fhould be 
mixed together, at leaft twelve months before it is 
ufed, obferving to turn it over every month, to mix 
it well, and to rot the fward i this will alio break the 
clods, and caufe the mould to be finer. Before you 
make ufe of this earth, you lhould pafs it through a 
rough fcreen, to feparate the great ftones and the 
roots of the fward therefrom ; but by no means fift 
the earth too fine, for this is very prejudicial to mod 
plants, but particularly to Orange-trees. 
Of late years there have been many of thefe trees planted 
againft walls, againft which frames of glafs are made 
to fix over them in winter 5 and fome few curious per- 
fons have planted thefe trees in the full ground, and 
have erected moveable covers to put over the trees 
in winter, which are fo contrived as to be all taken 
away in fummer : where thefe have been well execut- 
ed, the trees have made great progrefs in their growth, 
and produced a much larger quantity of fruit, which 
have ripened fb well, as to be extremely good for 
eating. If thefe are planted either againft walls with 
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defigh of training the branches to the' walls, or in bon- 
ders at a fmall diftance, fo as to train them up as 
ftandards, there fhould be a contrivance of a fire- 
place or two, in proportion to the length of the wall, 
and flues carried the whole length of the wall, to 
warm the air in very cold weather, otherwife it will 
be very difficult to preferve the trees in very hard win- 
ters alive ; or, if they do live through the winter, they 
will be fo much weakened by the cold, as not to be 
recovered the following fummer to a proper ftrength 
for bearing fo that wherever the trees are intended 
to be placed againft or near old walls, the flues lhould 
be built up againft the front, allowing four inches 
thicknefs of the brick-work on each fide the flues, 
obferving to fatten this with irons, at proper diftances, 
to fecure it from feparating from the old wall : the 
manner of making thefe flues, is fully explained under 
the article of Hot Walls. Where this contrivance 
is made, there will be no hazard of lofing the trees, 
be the winter ever fo fevere, with a litde proper care ; 
whereas, if this is wanting, there will require great 
care and trouble to cover and uncover the glafles 
every day, when there is any fun and if the wall 
is not thicker than they are ufually built, the froft 
will penetrate through the walls in fevere winters ; fo 
that covering and fecuring the glafles of the front will 
not be fufficient to preferve the trees, be. it done with 
ever fo much care ; therefore the firft expence of the 
walls will fave great trouble and charge, and be the 
fecureft method. 

If the ground is wet, or of a ftrong clay, fo as to 
detain the moifture, the borders fhould be railed 
above the level of the ground, in proportion to the 
fituation of the place ; for where the wet lies in win- 
ter near the furface, it will greatly prejudice, if not 
totally deftroy'the trees ; fo that lime rubbifli fhould 
be laid at leaft two feet thick in the bottom of the 
border, to drain off the wet ; and the earth lhould be 
laid two and a half or three feet thick thereon, which 
will be a fufficient depth for the roots of the trees. 
In thefe borders there may be a few roots of thcGuern- 
fey and Belladonna Lilies and Hremanthus planted, 
or any other exotic bulbous-rooted flowers, which do 
not grow high, or draw too much nourifhment from 
the borders j and thefe, producing their flowers in 
autumn or winter, will make a good appearance, and 
thrive much better than if kept in pots. 
The management of the Orange-trees in thefe places, 
is nearly the fame as hath been directed for thofe in 
pots or tubs, excepting that the borders in thefe 
places fhould be dug, and refrefhed with fome very 
rotten dung cverv year. 

AURICULA MURIS, or Pilosella. Mo ufe Ear. 
This is a fort of Hawkweed with fmall hairy leaves, 
which are white underneath : the plant trails upon the 
ground, taking root at the joints, by which means it 
will foon fpread over a large compafs of ground. 
This is very common in England; it grows chiefly on 
dry barren places, or upon old walls, and is too often 
a trouble fome weed in grafs-plats in gardens. 

AURICULA URSI [i. e. Bear's Ear, fo called 
becaufc the ancients fancied it rcfemblcd the car of a 
bear.] Bear's Ear, or Auricula. 

Dr. Linnaeus has joined this genus to the Primula 
veris of Tournefort, making this one fpecies under 
the title of Primula. 

To enumerate the diverfities of this plant, would be 
almoft endlefs and impoflible ; for every year pro- 
duces vaft quantities of new flowers, differing in 
fhape, fize, or .colour of the flowers ; and alfo in the 
leaves of thefe plants there is as great a variety, fo that 
the fkilful florilt is oftentimes capable of diftinguilli- 
ing many of the particular forts thereby. 
But as it feldom happens, that fuch of thefe flowers 
as are at one time in great eftecm, continue to be re- 
garded -a few years after, (their being ftill finer or 
larger flowers produced from feeds, which are what 
the florifts chiefly feek after) it would be needlefs to 
mention any of them 5 wherefore I fhall proceed to 
give the characters of a good Auricula. 

7 s. The 
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• r .' ¥he ft em of the flower Jbould be lofty and ftrong. 

2 . fbe foot-ftalk of the flower fhould be fhort, that the 
umbel may be regular andchfe. 

3 . *£be pipe or neck of each flower Jbould be fhort, and 
the flowers large, and regularly fpread, being no ways in- 
clinable to cup. 

4. 'That tbe colours are very bright, and well mixed. 

5. iTbat tbe eye of tbe flower be large, round, and of a 
good white, or yellow and that tbe tube or neck be not 
too voide. 

All the flowers of this kind that want any of the 
above-mentioned properties, are now rejected by every 
good florift j for as the varieties every year increafe 
from feeds, the bad ones are turned out to make 
room for their betters ; but in fbme people the paffion 
for new flowers fo much prevails, that, fuppofing the 
old flower greatly preferable to a new one, if it is of 
their own raifing, the latter mult take place of the 
old one. 

In order to obtain good flowers from feeds, you muft 
make choice of the beft flowers you have, which fhould 
be expofed to the open air, that they may have the 
benefit of fhowers, without which they feldom pro- 
duce good feeds : the time of their ripening is in 
June, which you will eafily know, by their feed-veflel 
turning to a brown colour, and opening ; you muft 
therefore be careful left the feeds be fcattered out of 
the vefTel, for it will not be all fit to gather at the 
fame time. 

The time for fowing this feed is commonly in Au- 
guft, but if it be fown any time before Chriftmas, it 
will be time enough. 

The beft foil for this feed is good, frefh, light, fan- 
dy mould, mixed with very rotten neats dung, or very 
rotten dung from the bottom of an old hot-bed : 
with this you fhould fill your pots, boxes, or bafkets, 
in which you intend to fow your feeds : and having 
levelled the furface of the earth very fmooth, low 
your feeds thereon, covering it very lightly with rotten 
Willow mould taken out of the ftems of decayed hol- 
low Willow-trees 5 then cover the box, &c. with a 
net or wire, to prevent the cats, birds, &c. from 
icratching out, or burying the feeds too deep ; for 
whenever this happens, the feeds will remain a year 
in the ground before the plants appear, if it Ihould 
grow at laft ; for which reafon many perfons never 
cover thefe feeds, but leave them upon the furface 
of the earth, in the boxes, for the rain to warn them 
into the ground, which is often the beft method : 
let thefe boxes, &c. be placed fo as to receive half 
the day's fun, during the winter feafon ; but in the 
beginning of March, remove them where they may 
only have the morning fun till ten of the clock i for 
the young plants will now foon begin to appear, 
which, if expofed to one day's whole fun only, Will 
be all deftroyed. 

During the fummer feafon, in dry weather, often re- 
frefli them with water, but never give them too great 
quantities at once. ' In the July following, your plants 
will be large enough . to tranfplant, at which time 
you muft prepare a bed, or boxes, filled with the 
above-mentioned foil, in which you may plant them 
about three inches fquare ; and (if in beds) you muft 
fhade diem every day, till they are thoroughly rooted, 
as alio in very hot dry weather ; but if they are in 
balkets or boxes, they may be removed to a fhady 
place. 

When the feedling Auriculas are planted in beds, 
there fhould be fome rotten neats dung laid about ten 
inches under the furface, and beaten down clofe and 
fmooth : this will prevent the worms from drawing 
the young plants out of the earth, which they gene- 
rally do where this is not pradtifed. This dung mould 
be laid about half a foot thick, which will entirely 
prevent the worms getting through it until the plants 
are well eftablifhed in the beds * and the roots of the 
Auriculas will ftrike down into the dung by the fpring, 
which, will make their flowers ftronger than ufual : 

• thefe beds fhould be expofed to the eaft, and fcreened 
from the fouth fun. 
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When you have taken all your plants, which are flow 
come up, out of your boxes or pots, level the earth 
gently again ; for it often happens, that fome of the 
feeds will lie in the ground two years before they ap- 
pear, efpecially if they were covered too deep when 
iown, as was before obferved. 

The fpring following many of thefe flowers will 
Ihew, when you may Select fuch of them as have good 
properties, which ihould be removed each of them in- 
to a pot of the fame prepared earth, and prefer ved 
until the next feafon, at which time you will be capa- 
ble to form a judgment of the goodnefs of the flow- 
er i but thole that produce plain-coloured or fmall 
flowers, Ihould be taken out, and planted in borders 
in the out-parts of the garden, to make a ftiew, or 
gather for nofegays, &c. the others, which do noc 
produce their flowers the fame year, may be taken 
up, and tranfplanted into a frefh. bed, to remain till 
you fee how they will prove. 

The manner of propagating thefe flowers when ob- 
tained, is from offsets, or flips, taken from the old 
roots in April, when the flowers are in bloom : thefe 
ofisets mult be planted into fmall pots filled with the 
fame fort of earth as was before directed for the feed- 
lings, and, during the fummer feafon, fliould be fee 
in. a fhady place, and mult be often (but very gently) 
refrefhed with water ; but in the autumn and winter 
mould be fheltered from violent rains. The fpring 
following thefe young plants will produce flowers,, 
though but weak ; foon after they are paft flowering, 
you muft put them into larger pots, and the fecond 
year they will blow in perfection. 
But, in order to obtain a fine bloom of thefe flowers, 
you muft obferve the following directions. 
Firft, Preferve your plants from too much wet in 
winter, which often rots and fpoils them ; but let 
them have as much free open air as pofTible ; nor 
fhould they be too much expofed to the fun, which 
is apt to forward their budding for flower too foon 5 
and the frofty mornings, which often happen inMarch, 
thereby deftroy their buds, if they are not protected 
therefrom. To prevent which, thole who are very 
curious in thefe flowers, place their pots in autumn 
under a common hot- bed frame, where, in good wea- 
ther, the plants may enjoy the full air, by drawing 
off" the glafles ; and in great rains, fnow, or froft, the 
plants may be fcreened by covering them. Where 
this method is pra&ifed with judgment, the flowers 
will be much ftronger, and the plants will increafe 
fafter than when they are expofed abroad. 
Secondly, In the beginning of February, if the wea- 
ther is mild, you muft take off the upper part of the 
earth in the Auricula pots, as low as you can without 
difturtririg their roots, and fill up the pots with frefh 
rich earth, which will greatly ltrengthen them for 
bloom • as alfo prepare your offsets for tranfplanting 
in April, by caufing them to pufh out new roots. 
Thole plants which have ftrong Angle heads, always 
produce the largeft clu Iters of flowers therefore the 
curious florifts pull off the offsets as foon as it can be 
done with fafety to their growing, to encourage die 
mother plants to flower the ftronger j they alfb pinch 
off the flowers in autumn, where they are produced, 
and fuffer them not to open, that the plants fhould 
not be weakened thereby. 

Thirdly, You muft cover your pots with mats in 
frofty weather, during this time of their budding for 
flower, left the lharp mornings blight them, and pre- 
vent their blowing. 

Fourthly, When your flower-ftems begin to advance 
and the bloflbm buds grow turgid, you muft protect 
them from hafty rains, which would wafh off their 
white meally farina, and greatly deface the beauty of 
their flowers ; but at the fame time obferve to keep 
them as much uncovered as pofTible, otherwise their 
ftems wiil be drawn up too weak to fupport their flow- 
ers (which is often the cafe when their pots are placed 
near walls) give them gentle waterings to ftrengthen 
them, but let none of the water fall into the center 
of the plane, or among the leaves. 

Fifthly, 
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fifthly, When your flowers begin to open, you 
fhould remove their pots* upon a ftage (built with 
rows of fhelves, one above another, and covered on 
die top, to prcferve them from wet : this ihould be 
open to the morning fun, but fheltered from the heat 
of the fun in the middle of the day :) in this pofition 
they will appear to much greater advantage, than 
when the pots {land upon the ground ; for, their flow- 
ers being low, their beauty is hid from us ; whereas, 
when they are advanced upon fhclves, we fee them in 
a full view. In this fituation they may remain until 
the beauty of their flowers is pall, when they mud 
be fet abroad to receive the rains, and have open free 
air, in order to obtain feeds, which will fail if they 
are kept too long under flicker. When your feed is 
ripe, obferve to gather it when it is perfectly dry, "and 
expofe it to the lun in a window upon papers, to pre- 
vent its growing mouldy, and let it remain in the 
pods till the fcafun for lowing it. 
AURICULA URSI MYCONI. See Ver- 

BASCUM. 

A X I S of a plant. Axis is properly that round fmooth 
cylinder, about which a wheel js turned ; whence, by 
way of metaphor, that long, round, fmooth part, 
placed in the center of the iuli, or cat tails, on Nut- 
trees, &c. about which the male organs are difpofed, 
may be called the Axis. The French call it Ame, 
Noyau, or Poineon. 

AZALEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 195. American up- 
right Honeyfuckle. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a fmall coloured empalemcnt which is permanent, 
cut into five acute parts at the top. The flower is 
funnel-fiapcd, having a long naked tube* cut into five parts 
the two upper figments are reflexed backward, the two 
Jidcs are bent inward, and the lower one turns downward. 
It hath Jive Jlender ftamina of unequal lengths ; which 
have oblong cretl fummits. The round germen ftipports a 
long Jlender ftyle, crowned with an obtufe ftigma i the gcr- 

, men afterward becomes a roundijh capfule, having five 
cells, which are filed with roundijh fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft Ic&ion of 

Linmcus's fifth clafs, entitled Pcntandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Azalea (Vifcofa) foliis margine fcabris, corollis pi- 
lofo glutinofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 151. Azalea with leaves 
having rough edges, the petals of the flower hairy and 
glutinous. Ciftus Virginiana flore 6c odore pericly- 
mcni. Pluk. Phyt tab. 1 6 1 . f. 4. / 0 

2. Azalea {Nudifhra) foliis ovatis corollis pilofis ftami- 
nibus longiflimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 150. Azalea with 
oval leaves, hairy flowers, and the longeft ftamina. Cif- 
tus Virginiana periclymcni flore ampliori minus odo- 
rato. Pluk. Man t. 49. 

There are three or four other fpecics of this genus, 
two of which grow naturally upon the Alps, chiefly 
on bogs-, thefe are low plants, which have little 
beauty, and very difficult to keep in gardens. The 
others grow one in the eaft, near Pontus, and the 
other in India but as neither of diefe are in the Eng- 
lifli gardens, I lhall not enumerate them. 
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The firft of thefe here mentioned, is a low lhrubi 
rifing with feveral flender ftems near four feet hi<*h. 
The leaves come out in clufters at the ends of the 
fhoots, without order : they are fpear-fhaped, but nar- 
row at their bafe •, their edges are fet with very fhort 
teeth, which are rough. The flowers come out in 
clufters between the leaves, at the extremity of the 
branches, which are white, with a mixture of dirty 
yellow on their outfide : they have a tube an inch 
long, and at the top are pretty deeply cut into live 
fegments the twe-*rpper are reflexed, the two fide 
ones are bent inward, and the lower one is turned 
downward. There are five flender ftamina, which 
are a little longer than the petals of the flower, fup- 
porting oblong S a fFron -coloured fummits. The ftyle 
is much longer than the ftamina, and crowned by'an 
obtufe ftigma. Thefe flowers have much the appear- 
ance of thofe of the Honeyfuckle, and are as agreea- 
bly fcented. They appear the middle of July, but 
are not fuccceded by feeds in England. 
The fecond fort grows taller than the firft, and in its 
native country frequently rifes to the height of fifteen 
feet, but in England is never more than half that 
height. This lends out feveral ftems from the root, 
which are garnifhed with oblong fmooth leaves, placed 
alternately, having foot-ftalks. The flower-flalks 
arile from the divifion of the branches, which are long 
and naked, fupporting a clufter of red flowers, which 
are tubulous, 1 welling at their bafe like thofe of the 
Hyacinth, and contracted at dieir neck they are di- 
vided at the top into five equal fegments, which Ibread 
open. Tiie five ftamina and the ftyle are much 
longer than the petals, and ftand erect. This flowers 
about the fame time as the former, but is not fo well 
fcented. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in fliade, and upon moiffc 
ground in molt parts of North America, from whence 
many of the plants have been fent of late years to 
England, and feveral of them have produced their 
beautiful flowers in many curious gardens. 
They muft have a moift foil and a lhady fituation, 
otlicrwife they will not thrive. They can only be 
propagated by Ihoots from their roots, and laying 
down their branches, for they. do not produce leeds 
here; and if good feeds could be obtained, they 
would be difficult to raife, and a long time before 
they would flower. But when they are in a proper 
fituation, their roots extend j and put out moots, 
which may be taken off with roots, and tranfplant- 
cd. When any of them are laid down, it mould 
be only die young Ihoots of the fame year, for the 
old branches will not put out roots. The beft time 
for this is at Michaelmas, and if they arc covered 
with fome old tan, to keep out the froft, it will be 
of great ufe to them. The autumn is alio the beft 
time to remove the plants, but the ground about their 
roots fliould be. covered in winter to keep out the 
froft and if diis. is every year practifed to the old 
plants, it will preferve them in vigour, and caufe them 
to flower well. 
AZEDARACH. See Melia. 
AZEROLE, or L'AZAROLE. See Mesimlvs. 
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A C C A, i. e. a berry, is a round fruit, for the 
moil part foft, and covered with a thin fkin, 
containing feeds in a pulpy fubflance ; but, if 
it be harder, and covered with a thicker flefti, 
it is called Pomum, i. e. an Apple. 
BACCHARIS, Ploughman's Spikenard, vulgd. 
The Characters are, 
The flower is compofcd of many hermaphrodite and female 
florets^ which are included in one common, cylindrical, 
fcaly empalement. The florets are equal y the hermaphrodite 
and female are intermixed. The hermaphrodite florets are 
f uunel-Jhaped and quinquefld; thefe have five Jlender Jla- 
mina, crowned by cylindrical fummits, and an oval germen, 
fupporting a flender flyle, crowned by a bifid ftigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a Jingle fhort feed crowned with 
a long drum. The female flowers have no Jlamina, but i?i 
other re/pecls are the fame. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Liniueus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Po- 
lygamia fuperflua, the flowers being compofed of her- 
maphrodite and female florets, which are both fruitful. 
The Species are, 

i. Baccharis {Iv<cfolia) foliis lanccolatis longitudina- 
liter dcntato-ferratis, Lin. Hort. Cliff*. Ploughman's 
Spikenard with fpear-Jhaped leaves, which are longitudi- 
nally indented and fawed. Senecio Africana arborefcens 
folio ferrato. Boerh. Ind. alt. i. 117. 

a. Baccharis (Ncriifolia) foliis lanceolatis fuperne uno 
alterove denticulo ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 404. Plough- 
man's Spikenard with fpear-JJjaped leaves fawed on the 
edges. Arbufcula foliis nerii. Boerh. Ind. 2. p. 263. 

3. Baccharis (Halimifolia) foliis obovatis fuperne emar- 
ginato-crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 405. Ploughman's Spike- 
nard with oval indented leaves. Senecio Virginianus 
arborefcens, atriplicis folio. Raii Hiftr. 1799. 

4. Baccharis (FaHida) foliis lanceolatis ferrato-dentatis, 
corymbis foliofis. Flor. Virg. 121. Ploughman 's Spike- 
nard with Jpear-Jhapcd fawed leaves, and a leafy cotym- 
hus. Conyza Americana frutefcens fcetidifiima. Hort. 

El di. tab. 89. t 
The Englilh name of Ploughman's Spikenard has 
been always applied to the Conyza major, or greater 
Fleabanc \ but fince moft of the modern botanifts 
have applied the title of Baccharis to this genus, I have 
added the old Englifh name to it, of i'loughman's 
Spikenard, rather than leave it without anEnglifh title. 
The rlrft fort was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, but grows naturally in Peru, and in other 
parts of America. This plant has been long pre- 
lerved by the curious in their gardens. It grows to 
the height of five or fix feet, and is a manageable 
fhrub; it may be propagated by cuttings, which 
fhould be planted in a fhady border during any of 
the fummer months, or by'feeds fown in a common 
border in the fpring of the year. Thefe feeds ripen 
well in this countiy ; . and, if permitted to fcatter on 
the ground, the plants will come up the following 
ipring. It is preity hardy, and will live abroad in 
mild winters, if planted in a warm fituation ; but it 
is ufually kept in grcen-houfes, and placed abroad in 
fummer; it requires much water in warm .weather. 
The fecond fort is alio a native of Africa; this hath 
a foft Ihnibby ftalk which rifes to the height of eight 
or ten feet, putting out fide branches toward the top, 
garnifhed with ftiff fpear-fhaped leaves, having a few 
indentures toward their top; thefe are placed without 
order : the flowers are produced at the extremity of 
the branches in a clofe fpike, confifting of female and 
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hermaphrodite florets included in the common em- 
palement ; they are of an herbaceous colour, fo make 
little appearance, and are 'not fucceeded by feeds in 
England. 

This plant is difficult to propagate, for the cuttings 
do with great difficulty take root -, and it is very rare 
to find fhoots near the root to lay down, fo that in 
Holland they lay down the entire head of young 
plants, flitting the fniaUcv branciies in the fame 
manner as is practifed for Carnations, laying them 
into the ground and forking each down to prevent 
their rifing ; thefe when duly watered put out roots 
in one year, when they may be taken off, and planted 
in fmall pots tilled with light earth, and placed in 
the fhade till they have taken new* root ; after which 
they may be placed in a flickered fituation in fum- 
mer, but in winter muJt be kept in a sreen-houie. 
The third fort 'm pretty common in the nurferies 
about London, where it is ofually called the Ground- 
fell-tree; this is a native of Virginia and other parts 
of North America; it grows ro be a fhrub of about 
feven or eight feet high, and ilower ,: in October; the- 
flowers are white, and not very beautiful but the 
leaves continuing green through the year, has oe- 
cafioncd this fhrub to be admitted into many curious 
gardens. - 

This ibrt may be propagated by cuttings, which 
fhould be planted in April or May, upon a fhady 
border, and duly watered in dry weather, until they 
have taken root ; and, at Michaelmas, they will be 
fit to tranfplant where they are to remain ; this will 
live in the open air, and never is injured by the cold 
of our ordinary winters ; but fevere froft will fome- 
times deftroy them. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Carolina, and fome 
other parts of North America; it rifes with a lig- 
neous (talk fix or feven feet high, garnifhed with long 
fpear-fhaped leaves, which are hoary on their under 
fide, having a difagrecable font when handled; the 
ftalks arc terminated by loofe umbels of flowers, 
which appear late in the autumn, fo are not fucceeded 
by feeds in this countiy. 
It may be propagated by cuttings, which fhould be 
planted toward the end of May, which if ihaded and 
duly watered will put out roots in two months; when 
they fhould be potted, that they may be flickered 
under a frame in winter. 
BACCIFEROUS [Baccifcr, Lat. ofBaeca, a Berry, 
and fero, to bear] is an epithet applied to trees, 
flirubs, or plants, that bear berries, as Briony, Lily 
. of the Valley, Afparagus, Butchers Broom, Night- 
fhade, Solomon's Seal, and many others. 
BALAUSTIA. See Pv nica. 
BALAUSTIUM is the cup of the flower of the 
. wild Pomegranate. 

BALLOTJE [BoAfeffi, Gr.] Black Horehound. . 
This is a common weed, growing on the fides of 
banks in molt parts of England, fo is icldom allowed 
a place in gardens ; there are two varieties of it, one 
with a white, and the other a purple flower. As thefe 
arc not cultivated, I fhall not trouble the reader with 
a farther dctcription of them. 

BALM. See Melissa.- , 

BALSAMINA. The female Bilfcmine. See Tm- 

PATIENS. * 

B A L S A M I T A. See TanacetOm. 

B A MI A MOSCI-I AT A. See Hibiscus. 

BANANA. SeeMusA. 

II h B A NTS- 
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BANISTERIA. Houft. MSS, Lin. Gen. 509. 
Acer Scandcns. Sloan. Cat. 137. Plum. Cat. 18. 

The Characters are, 
tt bath a finall permanent empalement* cut into five acute 
figments to tbi- bottom, the flower bath jive petals* which 
are Jbaped like thofe of the papilionaceous tribe* but fpread 
Open* having in fame fpecies one, in others two, and in 
fome, fever al ne clarions glands. It bath ten ftjort ftamina, 
crowned with ftmple fummits. 'There are in fome fpecies 
three, and in others but onegermen, each fupporting a jingle 
ftyle* crowned by an obtufe ftigma ; the germen afterward 
become fo many winged fruit* like thofe of the Maple, each 
containing a Jingle feed. 

The title of this genus was given by the late Dr. 
Houftoun, in honour to the memory of Mr. Banifter, 
a curious botanirt, who loft his life in the fearch of 
plants in Virginia. 

The Do&or ranged this genus in the clafs of papi- 
lionaceous flowers, to which it has great affinity by 
the form of its flower; but the ten itamina ftanding 
feparate, induced Dr. Linnaeus to place it in his tenth 
clafs ; but although he has put it under his third fec- 
tion, yet it would with greater propriety come under 
his fecond, the greater number of fpecies having but 
two ftyles. 

The SpiiciES are, 

1. Banisteria (Anrulofa) foliis ovato-oblongis rigidis 
racemis terminalibus caule fruticofo fcandente. Ba- 
nifteria with oblong, oval* ftiff leaves, fpikes of flowers ter- 
minating the branches, and a fhrubby climbing ftalk. Sir 
Hans Sloanc titles it, Acer fcandens foliis Laurinis. 
Cat. Jam. 137. 

2. Banisturia (Fulgens) foliis ovatis glabris, floribus 
corymbofis terminalibus, caule fruticofo fcandente. 
Banifteria with oval fmooth leaves, flowers growhig in a 
corymbus at the extremity of the branches, and a Jlmibby 
climbing ftalk. Acer fcandens minus Apocyni facie 
folio fubrotundo. Sloan. Cat. 138. 

3. Banisteiua (Brachiata) foliis ovatis acuminatis flo- 
ribus laxc fpicatis, ramis diffufis fcandentibus. Ba- 
nifteria with oval pointed leaves, flowers growing in loofe 
fpikes^ and climbing diffufed branches. Banifteria fcan- 
dens & frutefcens folio fubrotundo, flore ex aureo 
Coccineo. Houft. MSS. 

■ 

4. Banisteiua {Latirifolia) foliis ovatis nervofis fubtus 
incanis, floribus lateralibus, caule fruticofo fcandente. 
Banifteria with nervous heart jbaped leaves, hoary on 
their under fide, flowers growing from the fide of the 
branches, and a fhrubby climbing ftalk. Acer Amcri- 
canum fcandens foliis fubrotundis fubtus pubefcen- 
tibus. Millar. Cat. 

5. Banisteiua {Benghalenfis) foliis ovato-oblongis acu- 
minatis racemis lateralibus feminibus patentibus. Flor. 
Zeyl. 176. Banifteria with oblong, oval, pointed leaves, 
fpikes of flo wers growing from the fide of the branches, 
end fprcading feeds. Acer fcandens foliis Citrei flore 
cseruleo fpicato. Plum. Cat. 18. 

6. Banisteria {Aculcata) foliis pinnatis, foliolis oblongis 
obtulis, floribus fpicatis caule ramofo aculeato. Ba- 
nifteria with winged leaves, whofe finall leaves are oblong 
end blunt, flowers growing in a fpike* and a prickly 

. branching ftalk. 

7. Banisteria {Purpurea) foliis pinnatis foliolis ovatis 
fpicis lateralibus feminibus erectis. Banifteria with 
winged leaves, whofe finall leaves are oval, fpikes of 
flowers growing from the fide of the branches* and creel 
feeds. Banifteria foliis ovatis fpicis lateralibus femini- 
bus erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 427. 
The firft grows naturally in Jamaica, This hath a 
woody llalk, which twifts itfelf round the neighbour- 
ing trees, and rifes to their top. It is garniflied 
with leaves as large as thofe of the Bay-tree, and of 
the fame thicknefs, growing oppofite*, the flowers are 
produced in long branching fpikes at the ends of the 

. . branches, which are yellow, compofed of five (mail 
leaves •, thefe are fucceeded by two or three winged 
feeds like thofe of the greater Maple. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica, at Cam- 
peachy, and feveral other parts of America. This 
* hath (lender winding ftalks, which rife five or fix feet 
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high, arid are thinly garniflied with oval fmooth 
leaves i the flowers grow in a round bunch at the 
extremity of the branches* which are of a brownifh 
yellow colour , and are fucceeded by winged feeds 
Jike the former, but fmaller, and have narrower 
wings. 

The third fort was fent me from Canhagena, where 
it naturally grows. This fends out many branches, 
which divide again into others, growing without 
order, and become very buflvy upward, fending out 
tendrils by which they -fatten thehifelves to the neigh- 
bouring trees, and mount to a great height ; thele 
are garniflied with oval ftiflT leaves, ending in a jbinti* 
The flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end* 
of the branches, which are firft of a gold colour, and 
fade to a fcarlet. Thefe are fucceeded by feeds of 
the fame Ihape with the former, but are (lender, thin, 
and for the moft part fmgle. - 
The fourth fort was fent me from Campeachy, by 
Mr. Robert Millar ; this hath many irregular climbing 
ftalks, which fatten themfelves to the neighbouring 
trees, and rife to a great height, garniflied with oval 
leaves, which are hairy on their under fide, where 
they have many tranfverfe.ribs. The flowers come 
out thinly from the fide of the branches, which are 
of a pale yellow colour, and are fucceeded by large 
winged feeds, which are double. 
The fifth fort hath ftrong woody ftalks, which twine 
about the trees which grow near it, and rifes twenty 
feet high, garnifhed with oblong pointed leaves like 
thofe of the Bay-tree, growing oppofite; from the 
wings of the leaves the flowers are produced in loofe 
fpikes, upon long foot-ftalks, which are blue, and 
arc fucceeded by (lender winged feeds, which fpread 
open from each other. 

The fixth fort was fent me from Tolu in New Spain, 
where it grows naturally. This hath climbing ftalks, 
which divide into many branches, garniflied with 
long winged leaves, compofed of about twenty pair 
of lmall, oblong, blunt pinnae, each having a deep 
furrow on the under fide. At the wings of the leaves 
the ftalks are armed with fliort ftrong fpines, a little 
crooked. The flowers grow in long loofe ipikes at 
the end of the branches, which are fucceeded by finglc 
feeds, as large as thofe of the greater Maple. 
The feventh fort hath ftrong ligneous ftalks, covered 
with an Afh-coloured bark, and divide into many 
branches, garniflied with winged leaves, compofed 
of five or fix pair of oval fmall leaves, nearly of the 
fize with thofe of the common Acacia, but are whitilh. 
on their under fide from the wings of the leaves are 
produced flender bunches of flowers, growing in a 
racemus like thofe of the Currant-bufh, of a purplifli 
colour i thefe are fucceeded by broad winged feeds, 
growing ereel:. It was fent me from Campeachy, 
where it grows naturally. 

Thefe plants are all of them natives of warm coun- 
tries, fo cannot be preferved in England, unlefs they 
are kept in a bark-ftove. They arc propagated by- 
feeds, which muft be procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally. Thefe feeds fhould be 
fully ripe when gathered, and put into fand or earth, 
in which they fliould be fent to England, otherwifc 
they will loofe their vegetative quality ; for from a 
large parcel of thefe feeds which were fent over in 
papers, as frefh as they could poflibly arrive here, 
there was very few plants raifed, and thofe did not 
appear till the fecond year ; for thefe feeds are not 
only in fliape like thofe of the Maple, but alfo are of 
the fame quality, requiring to be fown as foon as 
poflible when they are ripe, or preferved in fand or 
earth till they are fown, otherwife they rarely fucceed - 9 
therefore when the feeds arrive, they lhould be im- 
mediately fown in pots, and, if it happens in autumn 
or winter, the pots fliould be plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners bark, where the heat is very moderate, 
and fecured from froft: and wet, till Ipring, when they 
muft be removed to a frelh hot- bed, which will bring 
up the plants ; but if they fliould not appear the firft: 

year, the pots fliould be preferved till the nextfprrhg, 

to 
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to fee if the feeds will grow. When the plants come | 
up, they muft be planted in feparate pots, filled with 
light earth, and plunged into the bark-bed, after 
which they muft be treated like other tender plants 
from the fame countries. 

BAOBOB. See Adansovia. 

BARBACAPRjE. SeeSpiK^A. 

BARBA JOVIS. See Anth yllis. 

BARB AREA. See Erysimum. 

BARD AN A. See Arctium. 

BARLERIA. 

The name was given to this genus of plants by fa- 
ther Plumier, in honour of Jacobus Bareher, of Paris, 

. who was a famous botanift. 
The Characters are, 
// bath a permanent empalementy divided into four parts, 
. two large and two fmaller, oppofite. The flower is of the 
lip kind> of one leaf funnel-Jhaped, and divided into five 
parts at the top \ the upper fegment being broad and ereft, 

• the two fide ones narrower ; and the under one which turns 
downward is divided into two. It bath four Jlender fta- 
mina, two of which are very fhort ; the two upper are 
longer, crowned by oblong fummits. In the center is placed I 
the oval ger men, fupporting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by a 
bifid fiigma. tfbe germen afterward becomes an oblong, 
quadra?igular, membranaceous veffel, with tzvo cells, which 
is very elafiic, containing two or three roundijh compreffed 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in the 
fecond order of his * fourteenth clafs, titled Didy- 
namia Angiofpermia, whofe flowers have two long I 
and two Ihort ftamiha, and their feeds are included I 
in a capfule. I 
The Species are, ^ I 

j. Barleria (Solanifolia) fpinis axillaribus foliis lan- I 
ceolatis denticulatis. Lin. Sp. 887. Barleria with fpines I 
on the fide of the branches, and fpear-Jhaped indented leaves, j 
Barleria aculeata folani folio anguftiore flore czeruleo. I 
Plum. N. G. 31. 

2. Barleria (Prionitis) fpinis axillaribus quaternis foliis I 
integerrirnis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 636. Barleria with fpines I 
growing by fours from the fide of the branches, and entire I 

• leaves. Coletta-veetla. Hort. Mai. 9. p. 77. 

3. Barleria (Buxifolia) fpinis axillaribus oppofitis fo- 

• litaris, foliis fubrotundis integerrirnis. Lin. Sp. 887. I 
Barleria with fpines at the wings of the fialk y and rotmdifh 

■ entire leaves. Barleria Americana fpinofilma frutefcens, I 
buxi folio parvo flore. Amp. Herb. 104. I 

4. Barleria {Coccinea) inermis foliis ovatis denticulatis I 
petiolatis. Lin. Sp. 888. Barleria without fpines, ■ and 
oval indented leaves having foot-ftalks. Barleria folani 
folio, flore coccineo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 31. 

• The firft fort rifes with upright fquare ftalks three 
feet high, garni ftied with two oblong entire leaves 
at every joint 5 above which the flowers come out in I 

• whorls furrounding the ftalks, and under each whorl 
there are fix lharp fpines, which are as long as the 
empalement of the flowers. Thcfe joints are about 
three inches diftance-, the flowers are blue, and have I 
more of the form of the labiated flowers, than any I 
of the other fpecies. I received this from Pa- 
nama. I 
The fecond fort has been long in the curious gardens [ 
in Holland, but has not been many years in this I 
country. This fends out many flender ftems from J 
the root, which rife eight or nine feet high, garnifhed 
with oval pointed leaves, two growing oppofite at 
each joint, which are attended by four long fpines 
Handing crofs-ways. This plant hath not as yet flow- 
ered in England, though there are large plants of it 
in the Chelfea garden. 

The third fort hath mrubby (talks which rife five or 
flic feet high, garnished with roundifh entire leaves 
placed oppofite, under which are placed ftrong fpines-, 
the flowers are produced in whorls toward the upper 
part of the ftalk 5 thefe are fucceeded by (hort feed- 

• vefiels, containing three or four flat feeds. This grows 
naturally in Jamaica. 

; The fourth fort grews naturally in the warm parts: of 
; America. The ftalk* of this are fineoth - r they rife 
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four feet high, are garniflied with two oval indented 
leaves (landing oppofite •, the flowers are fcarlet, and 
are placed in whorls at the joints of the ftalks 5 thefe 
appear in July, Auguft, and September, and are 
fucceeded by (hort pods inclofing flat feeds. 
The roots of the firft: fort will, continue three or four 
years, ^ but after the fecond year, the plants grow too 
rambling, and the lower part of the branches are 
naked, fo are not fo fighdy as the young plants ; 
therefore a fucceflion of thefe fhould be raifed, and 
the old ones turned out. They are propagated by 
feeds, which will fow themfelves in the pots which 
are near them in the ftove, when the plants are 
once obtained •, but where the feeds are received from 
abroad, they muft be fown upon a hot-bed in the 
fpring ; and when the plants are fit to remove, the^ 
muft be each planted in a feparate pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where they muft con- 
ftantly remain, and managed in the fame manner as 
other tender exotics from the fame countries ; giving 
them water frequently in fnmmer, and letting the 
frelh air to them every day in warm weather, but in 
winter they mould have lefs water and be kept warm. 
They flower from June to November, and their feeds 
ripen foon after. 

The fecond fort hath flexible perennial ftalks, which 
if cut off during the fummer months, and made into 
lengths of fix or eight inches, and planted in pots, 
plunging them into a hot-bed, and duly watered and 
fhaded from the fun, will foon put out roots, fo may 
be planted each in a imall pot, and plunged into the 
tan-bed in the ftove for although tins fort may be 
kept in a dry ftove through the winter, yet the plants 
will not grow near fo faft, nor will their leaves be lb 
large as thofe which are plunged into bark. By this 
method the plants may be propagated in plenty, but 
as they rarely produce flowers in England, fo two 
or three plants will be fuflicicnt to maintain the 
fpecies. 

The third and fourth forts will produce feeds in Eng- 
land, provided the plants are kept in the tan-bed in 
the ftove, fo thefe may be propagated by feeds, 
■which fhould be fown in the hot-bed, and the plants 
afterward treated in the fame manner as the firft 
fort. 

BAROMETER [from "BcZp&>, a weight, and pfep* 
a meafure,] is an inftrument or machine for meafur- 
ing the weight of the atmofphere, or the minute vari- 
ation of the weight or prefiurc of the incumbent air, 
in order to determine the changes of weather. 
This machine is founded on the Torricellian experi- 
ment, fo called, from the inventor Torriccllius. 
i. It confifts of a long tube of glafs, hermetically 
foaled at one end ; and being filled with quickfilver, 
is inverted fo as to have one end of it immcrged in a 
bafon of ftagnant quickfilver, and the other herme- 
tically foaled, which is expofed to the prcflure of the 
outward air ; out of which open end (after luch im- 
merfion) the quickfilver in the tube being fufferedto 
run as much as it will into the ftagnant quickfilver, in 
which that mouth or open end is immcrfed, there, is 
wont to remain a cylinder of quickfilver fufpended in 
the tube, about twenty- eight, twenty-nine, or thirty 
inches high, meafuring from the furface of the ftag- 
nant quickfilver perpendicularly, but more or lefs 
within fuch limits, according as the weight or prcf- 
fure of the air incumbent on the external ftagnant 
quickfilver expofed to it, is greater or letter, leaving 
the upper part of the tube void, or at leaft empty of 
common air. 

The phenomena of the barometer are various, and 
the caufea alfigned for them, by feveral authors, as 
various ; nor is the ufe of it in predicting' the wea- 
ther, yet perfectly aftertained. 

The greateft height the mercury has been known to 
ftand at in London', is thirty inches three-eighths, and 
its leaft,. twenty-eight inches : and though, as Mr. 
Boyle obforves, the phenomena. of the barometer- are 
fo very precarious, that it is very' difficult to form 
any general rules about the rife and fall thereof, fince 

" in 
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• in that which fccms to hold moft univerfally, viz. 
that when the high winds blow, the mercury is the 
lower, they* fome times fail, yet the following obfer- 

• vations have been made by feveral authors. 

Dr. Haliey bbferves, that in calm weather, when 
the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is continually 
low ; in fcrcne good fettled weather, high. 
That on great winds, though unaccompanied with 
rain, the mercury is loweft of all, with regard to the 
■ point of the compafs the wind blows on ; that, ce- 
teris paribus ; the greateft heights of the mercury are 
on eafterly and north-eafterly winds ; that after great 
ftorms of wind, when the mercury has been low, it 
rifes again very faft. 

That in calm frofty weather it ftands high. 
That the more northerly places find greater altera- 
' tions than the more fouthern and that within the 
tropics, and near them, there is little or no variation 
of the mercury at all. 

Dr. Beal obferves, that, ceteris paribus, the mercury 
is higher in cold weather than in warm, and ufually 
higher in morning and evening than at mid-day. 
That the mercury is higher in fettled and fair weather, 
than either a little before, or after, or in the rain ; 
and that it generally defcends lower after rain, than 
it was before it ; if it chance to rife higher after rain, 
it is generally followed by a fettled ferenity. 
That there are frequently great changes in the air, 
without any perceptible alterations in the barometer. 
As to the predictions from the barometer, Dr. Hal- 
ley has found, 

That the rifingof the mercury forebodes fair weather 
after foul, and an eafterly or north-eafterly wind. 
That the railing of the mercury portends fouthcrly 
or weftcrly winds, with rains, or ftormy winds, or 
both. 

That in a florin the mercury beginning to rife, is a 
pretty fure fign that it -begins to abate. 
Mr. Patrick obferves, that the falling of the mercury 
' in hot- weather prefages thunder •, that when foul wea- 
ther happens after the fall of the mercury, it feldom 
holds long •, and the fame is obferved, if fair weather 
fucceeds prefently aftcir its rife. 

Hence Mr. Pointer conceives, that the principal 
caufe of the rife and fall of the mercury, is from the 
variable winds which are found in the temperate 
zones, and whofe great inconftancy here in England 
is moft notorious. 

A fecond caufe he takes to be, the uncertain exha- 
lation and perforation of the vapours lodging in the 
air, whereby it comes to be at one time much more 
crowded than at another, and confequently heavier ; 
but this latter, in a great mcafure, depends upon the 
former. 

And from thefe principles, he endeavours to explain 
' the feveral phenomena of the barometer. 

1. The mercury's being low, inclines it to rain*, be- 
caufe the air being light, the vapours are no longer 
fupportcd thereby, being become fpecifically heavier 
than the medium wherein they are floated fo that 
they defcend towards the earth, and in their fall, meet- 
ing with other aqueous particles, they incorporate 
together, and form little drops of rain •, but the mer- 
cury's being at one time lower than another, is the 
effect of two contrary winds blowing from the place 
■where the barometer ftands, whereby the air of that 
place is carried both ways from it, and confequently 
the incumbent cylinder of air is diminifhed, and ac- 
cording!/ the mercury finks. As for inftance, if in 
the German ocean it mould blow a* gale of wefterly 
wind, and at the fame time an eafterly wind in the 
Irifh fea ; or if in France it mould blow a northerly 
wind, and "in Scotland a foutherly, it muft be grant- 
ed, that that part of the atmofphere impendent over 
England, would thereby be exhaufted and atte- I 
nuated, and the mercury would fubfide-, and the I 
vapours which before floated in thofe parts of the air, 
of equal gravity with themfelves, would (ink to the 
earth. 

2. The greater height of the barometer is occafioned 
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by two contrary winds blowing towards the place of 
observation, whereby tile air of other places is brought 
thither and accumulated ; fo that the incumbent cy- 
linder of air being increafed both in height and 
weight, the mercury prelfed thereby muft needs rile 
and ftand high, as long as the winds continue fo to 
blow ; and then the air being fpecifically heavier, the 
vapours are better kept fuip ended, fo that they hav* 
no inclination to precipitate and fall down in drops, 
which is the reafon of the ferene good weather, which 
attends the greater heights of the mercury. 

3. The mercury finks the loweft of all by the very 
rapid motion of the air in ftorms of winds. 

For the tract of the region of the earth's furface, 
wherein thefe winds rage, not extending all round 
the globe; that ftagnant air which is left behind, as 
likewife that on the fides, cannot come info faft as to 
fupply the evacuation made by fo fwift a current ; fo 
that the air muft neceffarily be attenuated when and 
where the faid winds continue to blow, and that more 
or lefs, according to their violence : add to which, 
that the horizontal motion of the air being fo.quick as 
it is, may, in all probability, take off" fome part of 
the perpendicular prefTure thereof - 3 and the great agi- 
tation of its particles is the reafon why the vapours are 
diffipated, and do not condenfe into drops, fo as to 
form rain, otherwife the natural confequence cf the 
air's rarefaction. 

4. The mercury ftands the higheft upon an eafterly 
or north'eafterlyAvind ; becauie, in the great Atlan- 
tic ocean, on this fide the thirty-fifth degree of north 
latitude, the wefterly and fouth-wefterly winds blow 
almofi: always trade : fo that whenever here the winds 
come up at can: and north-caft, it is fure to be checked 
by a contrary gale as fo'on as it reaches the ocean * 
wherefore, according to what is made out in the fe- 
cond remark, the air muft needs be heaped over this 
ifland, and confequently, the mercury muft ftand 
high, as often as thefe winds blow. 

5. In calm frofty weather, tile mercury generally 
ftands high, becaufe, as he conceives, it feldom freezes 
but when the winds come out of the northern or 
north-caftern quarters, or at leaft, unlefs thofe winds 
blow at no great diftance off. 

For the northern parts of Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and all that tract, from whence north- 
eaftern winds come, are fubject to almoft continual 
froft all the winter, and thereby the lower air is very 
much condenfed, and in that ftate is brought hither- 
ward by thofe winds ; and, being accumulated by 
the oppofition of the weftcrly wind blowing in the 
ocean, the mercury muft needs be prelfed to a more 
ordinary height ; and, as a concurring caufe, the 
fhrinking of the lower parts of the air into lefTer room 
by cold, .muft: needs caufe a dcfcent.of the upper parts 
of the atmofphere, to reduce the cavity made by this 
contraction to an equilibrium. 

6. After great ftorms of winds, when the mercury 
has been very low, it generally rifes again very faft : 
he fays, he once obferved it to rife an inch and a half 
in lefs than fix hours, after a long continued ftorm of 
fou tli- weft wind. 

The reafon is, becaufe the air being very much rare- 
fied by the great evacuations that fuch continued 
ftorms make thereof, the neighbouring air runs ,in 
more fwiftly, to bring it to an equilibrium, as we fee 
water runs the fafler lor having a greater declivity. 

7. The variations are greater in the more northerly 
places, as at Stockholm greater than at Paris [com- 
pared by Mr. Pafchal ;] becaufe the more northerly 
parts have ufually greater ftorms of wind than the more 
foutherly, whereby the mercury fhould fink lower in 
that extreme ; and then the northerly winds bringing 
the condenfed and ponderous air from the neighbour- 
hood of the pole, and that again being checked by a 
foutherly wind, at no great diftance, and fo heaped 
up, muft of neceflity, make the mercury in fuch cafe 
ftand higher in the other extreme. 

8. This remark, that -there is little or no variation 
near the equinoctial, does, above all others, confirm 

• the 
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the hypothecs of .the variable Winds being the caufe 
of thele Variations of the height of the mercury , for 
in the places above-named, there is always an eafy gale 
of wind, blowing nearly upon the fame point, viz. 
E. N. E. at Barbadoes, and E. S. E. at St. Helena ; 
fo that there being no contrary currents of the air to 
exhauft or accumulate it, the atmolphere continues 
much in the fame ftate. 

Mr. Patrick gives us the following rules and obfer- 
vations for the rifing and falling of the mercury, in 
order to foreknow the weather by the barometer. 

1 . It has been obferved, that the motion of the mer- 
cury does not exceed three inches in its rifing or fall- 
ing in the barometer, of the common form. 

2. That its leaft alterations are to be minded, in or- 
der to the right rinding of the weather by it. 

3. The rifing of the mercury preiages in general fair 
weather, and its falling, foul, as rain, ihow, high 

. winds, and ftorms. 

4. In very hot weather, the falling of the mercury 

forefliews thunder. 

5. In winter, the rifing of the mercury prefages froft j 
and in frofty weather, if the mercury falls three or 
four degrees, there will certainly follow a thaw ; but 
if the mercury rifes in a continued froft, it will cer- 
tainly fnow. 

6". When foul weather happens foon after the falling 
of the mercury, you may expect but little of it ; and 
you may judge the fame, when the weather proves 
fair ftiortly after the mercury has rifen. 

7. When the mercury rifes much and high in foul 
weather, and continues lb for two or three days before 
the foul weather is over, you may expecl: a continu- 
ance of fair weather to follow. 

8. When the mercury falls much and low in fair 
weather, and continues fo for two or three days be- 
fore the rain comes, then you may expeft a great deal 
of wet, and probably high winds. 

9. Theunfettled motion of the mercury denotes un- 
certain and changeable weather. 

10. You are not fo ftri&ly to mind the words engraven 
on the plates, though for the mod part they will 
agree with them, as the rifing and falling of the mer- , 
cury •, for if it ftands at much rain, and rifes up to 
changeable, it preiages fair weather, although not 
to continue fo long as it would have done, if the 
mercury were higher, and fo on the contrary. 
Thcfe rules and obfervations are fuflicicnt to inftrucl: 
perfons who are unacquainted with this inltrument, 
how to make their obfervations ; and with conftantly 
remarking what alterations happen in the weather on 
the variations of the mercury, a perfon may nearly 
predict the great alterations of the weather a day or 
two before they happen, which is frequently of great 
ufe to the gardener and farmer, but particularly to 
the latter, who may begin to mow his grafs when he 
finds there is a profpect of fair weather, or poftponc 
it a few days until he forefecs a likelihood of fuch. 
The fame alfo may be of great moment in reaping 
his corn, as alfo in fowing his grain, and moft of his 
other bufinefs. Therefore the ufe of this inltrument 
ihould be more generally known by the practical far- 
mer and gardener. 

BARTRAMIA. See Triumfetta. 

B A SELL A, or climbing Nighrihade from Malabar. 

The Characters are, 
The fiower hath no empalcment ; it is Jhapcd like a 
pitcher \ flcfiy at the baft and five Hi jig* but do fed toward 
the brim* where it is divided into fixparls, two of which 
are larger than the others. It hath five awl-focped 
fiamina* which are equal* faftened to the petal* crowned 
with roundifb fummits. The globular gcrmen* which is 
fituated in the center* fupports three fender Jlylcs* crowned 
by oblong ftigma, T be petal of the fewer remains^ and 
inclofes a rcundifh flejhy berry* including one round feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, entitled Pcntandria Trigynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and three ftylcs. 

The Species are, 
I. Basella {Rubra) foliis planis, pedunculis fimplici- 
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bus. Lin." Sp. 390. Bafella with plain leaves and Jtmpti 
foot-ftalhs, Cuicuta foliis fubcordatis. Hart. CUE 
30. Climbing Nigbt/kade. 
2. .Basella {Alba) foliis ovatis undatis, pedunculis fim- 
plicibus folio-longioribus. Lin. Sp. 350. Bafella with 
oval waved leaves^ and foot-ftalks longer than the leaf. 
Balella Sinica, foliis 6c caulibus viridibus minus fuc- 
culentibus fructu minore. Jufi*. 

The firft fort has thick, frrong, fucculent ftalks and 
leaves, which are of a deep purple colour. The 
plant requires to be fupported, for it will climb to the 
height of eight or ten feet, when the plants are kept 
in a ftove or glals-cafe, and produce a great number 
of fide branches : but if they are expofed to the open 
air, they will not grow lb large, nor will they perfecT: 
their feeds, except it be in very warm fealbns; when 
they are placed in the bark-flove, they will often live 
through the winter, and produce great quantities of 
flowers and feeds. The flowers of this plant have 
no great beauty, but the plant is preferved for the odd 
appearance of the ftalks and leaves. 
The feeds of the fecond fort I received from Dr. 
Juflleu of Paris, from whence I have obtained two 
varieties one of which hath purple ftalks and leaves, 
and the other hath leaves variegated with white ; but 
both of them retain their fmall ftalks, and oblong 
flaccid leaves, fmaller flowers and fruit, in which 
they eflentially differ from the firft. 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown in a hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they fhould be each planted 
into a fcparate pot filled with rich earth, and plunged 
into the tan-bed, where they muft be treated in the 
fame manner as other tender exotics. They may alfo 
be propagated by cuttings, which fhould be laid to 
dry a day or two after they are taken from the plants, 
before they are planted, that the wound may heal, 
othcrwife they will rot. Thefe cuttings muft be plant- 
ed into pots filled with light frefh earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they 
will take root in a fortnight or three weeks time, when 
they fhould be treated in the fame manner as the feed- 
ling plants. But as thefe rife fo cafily from feeds, it 
is fcldom they are propagated any other way, becaufe 
they are plants of Ihort duration. Thefe flower from 
June to autumn, and the feeds ripen in September 
and December. 

Thefe plants will climb to a confidcrable height, and 
fend forth a great' number of branches, fo that they 
mould have a place* near the back of the ftove, where 
they may be trained up to a trellife, or faftened to the 
back of the ftove, othcrwife they will twift them- 
felvcs about whatever plants ftand near them, and 
be very injurious to the other plants ; whereas, when 
they are regularly trained to a trellife, they will have 
a good cfte-cl in adding to the variety. 
From the berries of the firft fort, I have feen a beau- 
tiful colour drawn, but when ufed for painting, did 
Mot continue very long, but changed to a pale colour * 
though I believe there might be a method invented, 
whereby this beautiful colour might be fixed, fo as to 
become very ufeful j for I have been afTurcd, that 
the juice of thcfe berries has been ufed for itaining 
of callicocs in India. 

BAS1LICUM, or D A S I L. See Ocvmum. 

BASONS or fountains, &c. which fcrve either for 
the ornament or ufe of gardens, are made in divers 
forms, fome round, fome oblong or oval, others 
fquarc, ottangular, &c. but their moft common form ' 
is circular ; and, if the ground will permit, the larger 
they are the better ; and when they exceed in fize, 
they are called pieces of water, canals, fifti ponds, 
pools, and refcrvoirs. 

In making thefe, care ought to be taken to avoid 
both the extremes, and not to make them either too 
big or too little, that a water work may not take 
up the beft part of a fmall fpot of ground ; nor to 
make too little a bafon in a large fpot. This muft 
depend entirely on the judgment of the defigner of 
the garden. 

I i Some 
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Some would have the fize of a bafon to be propor- 
tioned to the Jet d' Eau, that the water thrown up in 
the air, may not, by being blown by the air, be car- 
ried beyond the edge of the bafon, but all fall down 

without wetting the walk. 

As to the depth of batons it is ufually from two to 
three feet, this depth being fufRcient to fecure the 
bottom of the bafons from froft, and to dip watering 

pOtS. 

But if they are to fervc for refervoirs, or to keep fifh 
in, then they may be made four or five feet deep, 
which will both hold water enough, and be deep 
enough for the filh to breed in, and alfo to bear a 
boat. 

Deeper than this they need not be, and if they were 
deeper, they would be dangerous as to the drowning 
of perfons who might chance to fall in. 
In making baibns, great care ought to be taken in 
making them at firft for the water always naturally 
endeavouring to run away, and by its weight and 
preflure in a bafon, making its way out at the leaft 
cranny, it will grow conflantly bigger and bigger-, Jb 
that if it be not well made at firft, it will be very dif- 
ficult to repair it. 

Bafons are made either with clay, cement, or lead 
the y are molt ufually made of clay ; in making fuch, 
at the marking out the dimenfions, the diameter 
ought to be four feet bigger on each fide, yet the 
balbn will not be the wider, for it will be taken up 
with the walls on each fide ; and the clay- work, which 
is to fill the fpace between ; the bafon muft alio be 
dug two feet deeper than the depth of the water is 
deligned to be, becaufe it is to be laid over eighteen 
inches thick with clay, and fix inches with gravel and 
paving. 

The clay ought to be well wrought with the hands 
and water, and when it is fpread, fliould be trodden 
in with the naked feet, that the water of the bafon 
may not dilute through it, and the roots of any trees 
that may grow near, may not penetrate into the out- 
ward wall, which may be made of fhards, rubble, or 
Hints, with mortar made of the natural earth, and is 
culled the ground wall, becaufe it is only made to re- 
lilt the preilure of the ground about it. The inward 
wall ought to be made with good rubble Hones that 
will not feale and come off in flafhesin the water, or 
clie of flints and Hones from the hills, which will 
make durable work, but will not look ib neat as the 
pointed rubble and there ought to be laid here and 
there Hones, the thicknefs of the wall, to render it 
the more fubllaniial. 

The method of making bafons of cement is as fol- 
lows : after you have marked out the dimenfions of 
the bafen, as before, if you enlarge it one foot nine 
inch.es, it will be.fuflicient, and the fame depth deeper 
at the bottom will be enough. 

This being done, you mult begin to back up and 
raife againft the ground •, cut perpendicularly a wall 
of malonry a foot thick, which muft: go to the bot- 
tom, and fliould be built with fhards and rubble (tones 
laid in mortar of lime and find. 

When the wall is finiflied round the circumference, 
then tiic bottom is to be wrought a foot thick with 
the fame materials and the folid work or . lining of 
cement is to be backed up againft the walls nine 
inches thick, including the plaltering and inward fur- 
face. This folid ought to be made of fmall flints, 
laid in beds of mortar made of lime and cement. 
When this folid is eight inches thick, it ought to be 
plaftered over the whole furface of the bottom with 
cement well fifted before it be tempered with lime 
pnd with this it fliould be wrought over lrnooth with 
the trowel. 

The proportion of this cement fliould be two thirds 
of cement or powdered tile to one third of lime. 
This cement has the property to harden lb under wa- 
ter, that it will be as hard as Clone or marble, and 
the body will be fo folid as never to decay. 
* After the finilhing of the bafon, the plaltering fliould 
be. for four or live days fucccflivcly anointed over with 
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oil, or bullock's blood, to prevent it from, cracking 
or flawing ; this being done, the water fliould be let 
into the bafon as fbon as may be. 
Thofe bafons which are made of lead, are to be thus 
wrought ; the outlines ought to be enlarged one foot 
of a lide, and digged half a foot deeper than the ba- 
fon is to be. 

The wall mult be made a foot thick, that it may be 
able to bear tip againft the earth lying againft it ; but 
the bottom will not require to be more than half a 
foot thick. 

Thefe walls muft be built in rubble laid in mortar all 
of plafter, becaufe the lime will eat die lead, and then 
the lead muft be laid on the walls and bottom, and 
be feamed with folder. 

But bafons of lead are not much in ufe, becaufe of 
their great charge in making, and die danger of the 
lead being itolen. 

Great care ought to be taken to keep the upper edge 
and fuperficies of a bafon upon a level, that the wa- 
ter may cover all the walls equally. 
As to the watte pipes of bafons, whether at the bot- 
tom or fuperficies, they ought not to be made too 

fmall, left they fliould be choked, notwithftanding the 
cawls that are drawn before them. 
When this wafte water is only to be loft in finks and 
common fewers, it is carried away in drains or earthen 
pipes but when it ferves to play the bafons that lie 
below itr it muft. pafs through leaden pipes. 
Thefe bafons are now pretty generally rejected by per- 
fons of good tafte, as being no ways ornamental } 
therefore where there is a necefiity to make refervoirs 
for water for the ufe of gardens, they are commonly 
dug in the loweft part of gardens, or where the fpot 
is molt convenient for receiving the water, which may 
run from the adjacent grounds in hard rains ; thefe 
ponds fliould have their fides made very cafy, for, if 
they are too upright, the earth frequently breaks down 
by the water wafhing, and making it hollow below ; 
the fides and bottoms of thefe ponds Ihould be laid 
nine or ten inches thick with well wrought clay ; and, 
as the clay is finilhcd, it fliould be well covered to 
prevent the fun and wind from cracking it before the 
water is let in. The figures of thefe ponds fliould 
not be regular, for the fliape of the hollow, where 
they are made, fliould be followed, which will lave 
expence, and have a better appearance. 
ASTER I A. Nov. Gen. All-fpice. 
As this plant had no proper title given to it, I have 
given it this in honour of my worthy friend Dr. Job 
Baiter, F. R. S. of Zurick Zee, in Holland, who is 
a gentleman well (killed in botany, and has a fine 
garden ftored with rare plants, of which he is very 
communicative to his friends, as I have many years 
experienced. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is Jhort, of one leaf and 
cut into five narrow fegments at the top. It hath a dou- 
ble feries of narrow petals, which fpread open, and tarn 
inward at their extremity. Under the receptacle is fitu- 
atcd an oval gcrmen, having no ftyle, but five jiigma reft- 
ing upon it, and is furramded by many Jhcrt /lamina, 
a- owned by oh t ufe fummits. The gcrmcn afterward be- 
comes a roundiflj fruity compreffed at both ends, having 
cells, containing oblong feeds. 

We have but one Species of this genus at prefent 
in England, which is, 
B aster i a foliis ovatis oppofitis, Mori bus lateralibus 
caule fruticofo ramofo. Baftcria with oval leaves placed 
oppefite, fowcrs coming from the fides of the ftalks, and a 
branching fhrubby flalk. Frutcx Corni foliis conjugatis 
fioribus Anemones ftellata^, petalis crafTis rigidis co- 
lore fordide rubente, cortice Aromatico. Cateib. Hilt. 
Carol. Vol. I. p. 46. commonly called in Carolina All- 
fpice. 

This fhrub grows naturally in America. Mr. Catefby, 
who firft introduced it into the Englilh gardens, pro- 
cured it from the continent, fome hundred miles on 
the back of Charles Town, in Carolina. 

It 
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Jt feldom rifes more than four feet high in. this couri- I 
try* dividing into many llender branches near the 
ground, which are garniftied with two oval leaves 
placed oppoiite at every joint, which are entire ; thefe 
have Ihort foot-ltalks ; the flowers grow fingle at the. 
extremity of the foot-ftalk, which comes out from 
the wings of the leaves they have two feries of nar- 
row thick petals, which fpread open, and turn inward 
at the top, like thofe of the Stany Anemone, or the 
Virgin's Bower : thefe are of a fallen purple colour, 
and have a difagreeable fcent ; they appear in May. 
The embryo fits beneath the flower, and fupports five 
ftigma ; this afterward appears to have five cells, but 
it never comes to perfection in this country, therefore 
I cart only give a dele rip t ion of it from an imperfect 
rudiment, which a few years paft, was- fairer than any 
I had before feen. The bark of this flirub is brown, 
and has a very ltrong aromatic fcent ; from whence 
the inhabitants of Carolina gave it the title of All- | 
jpice, by which it is generally known in the nurieries 
near London. 

This flirub will thrive in the open air in England, if 
it is planted in a warm fituation and a dry foil. It is 
propagated by laying down the young branches, which 
will take root in one year, and may then be taken 
from the mother plant, and planted where they are 
deflgned to remain, for they do not bear tranfplanting 
well, after they are grown to any fize. When the 
layers are tranfplanted, the furface of the ground 
Ihould be covered with mulch, to prevent the drying 
winds from penetrating the ground to their roots ; 
and if the feafon proves dry, they rnuit be watered 
once a week, but ihould not have too much wet, for 
that will rot their tender fibres. j 
The belt time for laying down the branches, is in the 
autumn, but they Ihould not be tranfplanted till the 
fpring twelve months after, for the fpring is the fafeft 
time to remove thefe plants. After the branches arc 
laid down, there fhould be fome old tanners bark 
laid upon the furface of the ground, to keep out the 
froft, which Ihould alio be done every winter, while 
the plants are young, which will prevent the froft 
from penetrating to their root, and thereby fecurc 

them. 

This plant was very fcarce in England, till within a 
few years paft, that many of them have been brought 
from Carolina, where they have been greatly increaled 
in the gardens near Charles Town. 
Dr. Kempfer has given a figure and defcription of a 
plant, in his Amccnitates Exoticarum, which fecms 
to be of this genus •, but he mentions the fruit to be 
compofed of eight cells; whereas, fo far as I have 
been able to examine this, it appears to have but five ; 
however, the flower and general ftructure of the 
plant, agrees very well with this, but I fuppofe it to 
be a diftinct fpecies, the leaves of this being much 
longer, and the flowers ftand upon naked foot-ltalks ; 
whereas thole of our fort have commonly two fmall 
leaves, which arc narrower, and more pointed than 
thofe upon the branches : but I find Dr. Linnaeus and 
Monfieur Du Hamcl, both fuppofe they are the fame 
plant. 

After I had given a figure of this plant, in plate LX. 
of my Figures ot~ Plants, I received Monfieur Du Ha- 
mel's book of the trees and flirubs, which will grow 
in the open air about Paris, in which he has given a 
bad figure of this plant, under the title of Butneria ; 
but as my plate was iirft publiflied, and I was not ap- 
prifed of his title, I have continued my title to it •* 
not from any attachment to it, as being my own, but 
rather to avoid confufion, which muft attend the fre- 
quent alteration of the names of plants, which is too 
much in falhion at prcfent. 
BAUHINIA, Mountain Ebony, vulgb. This plant 
was fo named by father Plumier, in honour of the 
two famous botanifts, John and Calpar Bauhin. 

The Characters are, 
Vbe empalement of the flower is permanent* tubidous* cf 
ene leaf* and cut into five parts at the top \ the flower 
is compofed of five petals, which in feme fpecies are fpecr- 
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Jbaped} waved and refiexed* but in ethers romidifh and 
concave : it hath ten fta;nina* which are of unequal lengths*- 
fome of thefe are crowtied by oval fummits* but others have 
none. Vthe oblong germcn Jits upon the foot-ftalk* fuppcrt- 
* n Z a fiender declining Jlyle* which turns upward at the 
point* crowned by an obtvfe ftigma-* the germcn after- 
ward becomes a long taper pod* incloftng a row of roiindijh 
compreffed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfi: fectiori of 
LinnjEus's tenth ctefs, entitled DecandriaMonogynia, 
the flower having ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
Tiie Species are, 

1. Bauhinia {Aculeata) caule aculeate*". Hort. Cliff".- 
156. Bauhinia with a prickly ft a Ik. Bauhinia aculeata 
folio rotundo emarginato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 23. 

2. Bauhinia {fTosnentofes) foliis cordatis, lobis lemior- 
biculatis tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 536. Bauhinia with 
beart-fhaped leaves* and font orbicular woolly lobes. Bau- 
hinia flore luteo fpicato folio fubrotundo bicorni* 
Houft. 

3. Bauhinia {Acuminata) foliis ovatis lobis acuminatis 
femi-ovatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 375. Bauhinia with oval 
leaves* and pointed lobes which are half oval. Bauhi- 
nia non aculeata folio ampliori &: bicorni. Plum. Nov.- 
Gen. 23, 

4. Bauhinma {Ungnlata) foliis, lobis parallels. Lin. Sp. 
535. Bauhinia with oval leaves* whofe lobes are par elLl. 
Bauhinia non aculeata folio nervoib bicorni, floribus 
albicantibus. Houfc. 

5. Bauhinia (Eviarginaia) caule aculeato, foliis corda- 
tis lobis orbicularis, fubtus tomentofis. Bauhinia with 
a prickly ftalk* and heart-fiaped haves with round lebes* 
which are woolly on their under fide: B:.t)hinia actf- 
leata folio rotundo emarginato flore magno aibo. 
Hoult. 

6. Bauhinia {Purpurea) folio fiibcordatis bipartitis ro- 
tundatis, fubtus tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 536. Bauhinia 
with ahnoft hear t-f japed leaves divided in two roundijh 
lobes woolly on their under fide. Bauhinia non aculeata 
folio fubrotundo bicorni, floribus albis. Honfh 

7. Bauhinia {Rotundata) foliis fubcordatis bipartitis ro- 
tundatis caule aculeato, floribus fparfis. Bauhinia with 
heart-Jhaped, bifida rounded leaves* a prickly ftalk* and 
fiowers growing fparfty. Bauhinia aculeata foliis fubro- 

tundisbicornis flore magno albo. Houft. 

8. Bauhinia {Variegata) foliis cordatis lobis coadunatis 
obtufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 375. Bauhinia with heart- 
Jhaped leaves* and obtufe lobes which join together. Cho- 
vanna-mandaru. Hort. Mai. 1. p. 57. 

9. Bauhinia {Scand* ns) caule cirrhifero. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
374. Bauhinia with a ftalk having tendrils. 

to. Bauhinia {Divaricata) foliis ovatis lobis divarica- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 374. Bauhinia with oval leaves*- 
whofe lobes fpread different ways. Bauhinia foliis quin- 
quenerviis laciniis acuminatis rcmotiflimis. Hort* 

ClifF. 156. 

The firft fort grows plentifully in Jamaica, and the 
other fugar i Hands in America, where it rifes to the 
height of fixteen or eighteen feet, with a crooked 
item, and divides into many irregular branches, armed 
with fhort ftrong (pines, garnilhcd with compound 
winged leaves, each having two or three pair of 
lobes, ending with an odd one, which are oblique, 
blunt, and indented at the top. The ftalks are ter- 
minated by feveral long fpikes of yellow flowers, 
which arc fucceeded by bordered pods, about three 
inches long, which contain two or three fwclling feeds. 
Thefe pods are glutinous, and have a ftrong bal- 
famic fcent, as have alfo the leaves when bruifed. 
It is called in America, the Indian Savin-tree, from 
its ftrong odour, fomewhat refembling the common 
Savin. 

The fecond fort was fent me from Campeachy, in 
• 1730, by the late Dr. Houfton, where he found it 
growing* naturally.. This rifes to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, with a fmooth item, dividing into 
many branches, garnifhed with heart-ihaped leaves, 
having two fmooth-pointcd lobes ; the extremity of 
every branch is terminated by a long ipike of yellow 
fiowers, fo that when thefe trees are in flower, they 

make 
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make a fine appearance. The pods are fv/elling, and 
about five inches long, each containing five or fix 
roundiih comprefled feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in both Indies, where 
it riles with feveral pretty ftrong, upright, finooth 
ftcms, fending out many fiender branches, garnifhed 
with oval leaves, deeply divided into two lobes. The 
leaves come out without order, and have long foot- 
ltalks, but are much thinner than thole of the fpecies 
before-mentioned. The flowers come out ar the 
extremity of the brandies, three or tour in a loofe 
bunch j the petals are red, or ftriped with white, 
others are plain upon the fame branch; the itamina 
and ftyle are white, and ftand out beyond the petals. 
Thefe (lowers are. fucceeded by long flat pods of a 
dark brown colour, each containing live or fix 
roundifh comprefled feeds. The wood of this tree 
is very hard, and veined with black, from whence 
the inhabitants of America call it Mountain Ebony. 
The fourth fort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence I received the feeds. This riles to the height 
of twenty feet, with a fmooth Item, dividing into 
many fmall branches, garnifhed with oblong heart- 
fhaped leaves, having two pointed parallel lobes, 
which have each three longitudinal veins. The leaves 
are placed alternately on the branches, - which are 
terminated by loofe bunches of white flowers ; thefe 
are fucceeded by very long narrow comprefled pods, 
which have eight or' ten comprefled roundifh feeds 
in each. 

The fifth fort was fent me from Carthagcna, in New 
Spain, where it grows in plenty. • This feldom riles 
more than ten feet high, dividing into many irregular 
branches, armed with fhort crooked fpines ; the 
leaves grow alternate, are hcart-lhapcd, and have two 
roundiih lobes they are woolly on their under fide, 
and have fliort foot-ltalks. The flowers grow at the 
extremity of the brandies, two or three together-, 
thefe are large, and of a dirty white colour, and are 
fucceeded by fhort flat pods, each containing two or 
three feeds. 

The fixth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz. 
This rifes to the height of twenty-five, or thirty feet, 
with many irregular Items, which divide into many 
fiender branches ; garnifhed with heart-fhaped leaves, 
having two roundiih lobes. The flowers come out 
in loofe fpik.es at every joint from the wings of die 
leaves, with naked foot-ltalks, and are of a dirty 
white colour, and are fucceeded by oblong com- 
prefled pods, which are broaden; at their extremity, 
where they are rounded, each containing three or four 
comprefled feeds. 

The feventh fort grows naturally at Carthagena, in 
New Spain. This rifes twenty feet high, with a ftrong 
upright Hem, which fends out many branches toward 
the top 5 armed with fpines growing by pairs, which 
are flrong and crooked. The leaves are heart-fhaped 
and grow alternately, having two rounded lobes. 
The flowers are large and white, coming out thinly 
at the ends of the branches. The petals of thefe are 
near two inches long, and fpread open wide •, the fta- 
mina and ftyle are nearly of the fame length. The 
flowers are fucceeded by long flat pods, which are 
narrow, each containing five or fix feeds. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in both Indies. This 
rifes with a ftrong Item, upward of twenty feet high, 
dividing into many ftrong branches, garnifhed with 
heart-fhaped leaves, having obtufc lobes which clofe 
together. The flowers are large and grow in loofe 
panicles at the extremity of the branches, of a 
puiplifh red colour, marked with white, and have a 
yellow bottom. Thefe have a very agreeable fcent. 
The flowers are fucceeded by comprefied pods, about 
fix inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
containing three or four comprefled feeds in each. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in both Indies, where 
it rifes with many fiender ltalks, which put out ten- 
drils, and fallen themfelvcs to the neighbouring trees, 
whereby they rife to a great height ; the leaves come 
out akcrnacciy, arc hcart-lhapcd, (landing upon long 
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foot-ftalks ; thefe are fix inches long, and three inches 
' and a half broad in the middle, and are deeply cur 
into two pointed lobes, each having three prominent 
ribs running longitudinally. This hath not produced 
flowers in England, nor had I any account of them 
with the feeds, which were fenr nie from Cam- 
peachy. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in great plenty on the 
north fide of the ifland of Jamaica. This Is a low 
fhrub, feldom riling more than five or fix feet high, 
but divides into fevcral branches, garnifhed with oval 
leaves, divided into two lobes, which fpread from 
each other. The flowers grow in loofe panicles at 
the end of the branches, which are white, and have 
a very agreeable fcent. Thefe appear the greatdt 
part of fu miner, fo is one of the great beauties of the 
hot-houfe. The flowers are fucceeded by taper 
pods, about four inches long, each containing four 
or five roundifh comprefled feeds, of a dark colour. 
All thefe plants are natives of the warm countries', 
fo will not thrive in England, unlefs they are kept iu 
a warm ftove. They are propagated by feeds, which 
muft be procured from the . countries where they 
grow naturally, for they do not perfect their feeds 
in England. 

The Lift fort has fevcral times produced pods in the 
Chelfea garden, but they have never come to ma- 
turity. The feeds fhould be brought over in their 
pods, which willj^referve them good. Thefe muft: 
be fown in pots filled with light frefh earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners- bark ; if 
the feeds are good, the plants will come up in about 
fix weeks, and in a month after, will be fit to trans- 
plant, when they fhould be carefully fhaken out of 
the feed pot, fo as not to tear off the roots, and each 
planted into a feparatc fmall pot filled with licjhc 
loamy earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, 
being careful to fhade them until they have taken 
frefh root, after which they fhould have frefh ak- 
admitted to them evciy day in warm weather. In 
the autumn they mult be placed in the bark-dove, 
and treated in the fame way as other tender exotics* 
giving them but little water in winter. As thefe 
plants frequently flower, they are worthy of a place 
in the ftove. 

BAY. Sec Laurus. 

BEANS. See Fab a. 

BEANS, (KIDNEY or FRENCH.) See Pn.w 

SEOLUS. 

B E A N-T REFOIL. Sec Cvtisus. 

BE A R's-E A R. See Auricula. 

B E A R's-E A R SANICLE. See Verb as cum. 

BEAR's-FOOT. See Helledokus. 

B E CABU N G A, or Brook-lime. 

Tiiis is a fort or" Veronica, or Water Speedwell of 
which there are two forts, one with a long leaf, and 
the other round ; they arc both very common m 
ditches, and -watery places, almoft "every where in 
England ; the fecond fort is ufed in medicine. 

BEE, or G N A T-F LOWE R. See Orchis. 

BEEC H-T REE. Sec Fagus. 

BELLADONA. Sec Atropa. 

B E L L-F LOWER. See Campanula. 

B E L L I S [is fo. called Eellus, Lat. pretty, handfome, 
&c] the I)aify. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a radiated difecus JJc-zver^ ccmprfed of many her- 
maphrodite florets in the dijl\ and femr.U florets in tic 
rays \ included in a common cmpalcment* with a double fe- 
ries of fmall leaves cf equal length. The hermaphrodite 
florets in the difi', are fumiel-Jhaped, end cut into five 
parts at the brim •, the female florets are tongue-Jbapfd* 
and make tl e border ; thefe have no ftamina, but an oval 
go-men fiipporling a fiender ftyle, crczvned by ttvo fprccd- 
ing Jligma \ the hermaphrodite florets hsive an oval gonnai? 
fv.pporting a Jimple ftyle ^ crowned by a bordered jligma. 
This is attended by Jive flwrt flamina, crowned by tubular 
cylindrical fummits. Thegtrmen afterward becomes a fngjs 
naked feed placed vertically. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitlcd Syngenelia 
Polygamia fuperfiua, the flowers being compofed of 
female and hermaphrodite florets, included in a com- 
mon empalemcnt. 
The Species are, 

1. Bel lis (Perennit) fcapo nudo unifloro. Hort. Cliff. 
41 S. Daify with a naked ftalk, having one flower. Bellis 
fylveftris minor. C. B. P. 267. Smaller wild Daify. 

2. Bellis {Annua) caule fubfolioib; Lin. Sp. Plant. 
887. Daify with leaves on the lower -part of the ftalk. 
Bellis minor pratenfis caule foliofo. Bocc. Muf. 2. 
p. 96. 

£. Bellis ( He rle^ fis)'hortcnCis florc pleno majore. C. B. 
P. 261. Ga? m dcn Daify with a larger double flower. 
The firft fore is the common Daily, which grows 
naturally in pafturc land in moft parts of Europe, and 
is often a troublelbme weed in the grafs of gardens, 
fb is never cultivated. 

The fecond fort is a' low annual plant, which grows 
naturally on the Alps, and the hilly parts of Italy. 
This feldom rifes more than three inches high, with 
an upright italic, which is garnilhed with leaves on 
the lower part; but the upper part is naked, fup- 
porting a Tingle flower like that of the common Daily, 
but finaller. This is preferved in fome botanic gar- 
dens for the fake of variety ; it -was fent me from Ve- 
rona, near wjiich place it grows wild. 
The Garden )>aify is generally fuppofed to be only a 
variety of the wild fort, which was firft obtained by 
culture. This may probably be mitf but there has 
not been any inftance of late ycars^of the wild fort 
having been altered by culture ; for I have kept the 
wild fort in the garden upward of forty years, and 
have conftantly parted the roots, and railed many 
plants from feeds, but they have conftantly remained 
the fame ; nor have I ever obferved the Garden Daify 
to degenerate to the wild fort, where they have been 
fome years neglefted, "tho* they have altered greatly 
.with regard to the fi2e and beauty of their flowers. 
I have alfo obferved the fevcral varieties of the Gar- 
. den Daify vary from one to the other, therefore I 
lhall not confider them as diltincl fpecies, but fhall 
only mention the varieties, which are cultivated in the 
gardens. 

1. The red and white Garden Daify, with double 
lowers. 

2. The double variegated Garden Daify. I B 

3. The Child ing, or Hen and Chicken Daify. li 

4. The Cockfcomb Daify with red and white flowers. I B 
The Garden Daifies flower in April and May, when 
they make a pretty variety, being intermixed with 
plants of the fame growth they ihould be planted 
in a fliady border, and a loamy foil without dung, 
in which they may be preferved without varying, 
provided the roots are tranfplanted and parted every 
autumn i whicli is all the culture they require, except 
the keeping them clear from weeds. 
Thcfe were formerly planted for edgings to borders, 
but they are very unfit for this purpoie becaufe where 
they are fully expofed to the fun, they frequently die 
in large patches, whereby the edgings become bald 
in many places. 

BELLIS MAJOR. See Chrysanthemum. 

BliLLONIA- 

This plant was fo named by Father Plumier, in ho- 
nour of the famous Petrus Bellonius, who has left 
many valuable trafts on natural hillory, &c. 1 . 

The Characters are, 
Jt bath a permanent empaletncnt which is of one leaf cut 
into five parts at the top ; the flower is wbeel-Jhapcd, of 2 . 
one leaf with a fhorl tube, but fprcad epen above, and 
ait into five obtufe figments. It ha lb five awl-Jhaped fta- 
mhra, which are jhort, and crowned by Jbort creel fum- 3 
mils, which cloje together; The germen is fititated under 
the receptacle of the flower fupporling an awl-Jhaped ftyle, 
which is longer then the ftamina, and crowned by an acute 
ftigrna. The germen afterward becomes an oval turbinated 
feed-vejfel, ending in a pointy having one cell filled with 
fmall round feeds. 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fectioh of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitlcd Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five (lamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. - 
Bei.lonia. Lin; Sp. Plant. 1 ;2. Bellonia frutefcens, fo- 
lio meliflb alpero. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. 
This plant is very common in feveral of the warm 
iflands in America, from whence I have received the 
feeds. 

It hath a ligneous Italic, which rifes ten or twelve 
feet high, fending out many lateral branches, gar- 
nilhed with oval rough leaves placed oppohte ; the 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, in 
loofe panicles, which are of the wheel fhape, of one 
leaf,- divided into five parts; thefe are fuccecded by 
oval capfules, ending in a point, which are full of 
fmall round feeds. 

It is propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown early 
in the ipring, in a pot filled with light frefli earth, 
and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners barks, ob- 
ferving to water it frequently, as the earth appears 
dry; but you muft be careful not to wafli the leeds 
out of the ground. When the plants are come up 
half an inch high, they ihould be carefully tranf- 
planted into pats filled with light frefli earth, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, obferving to water 
and ihade them until they have taken root ; after 
whicli time they fliould have airadmittedto them every 
day, when the weather is warm *, they mult alfo be 
frequently watered. When the plants have filled 
thele pots with their roots, they fliould be carefully 
fhaken out of them, and their roots trimmed, and 
put into larger pots filled with light frefli earth, and 
plunged into the hot- bed again. In warm weather 
they fliould have free air admitted to them every 
day.; but in autumn they mull be plunged into the 
bark-ftove, and treated in the fame manner as other 
tender exotic plants. The fecond year thefe plants 
will lbmetimes flower, but they rarely produce good 
feeds in this climate j however, they may be propa- 
gated by cuttings in the fummcr months, provided 
they are planted in light earth on a moderate hot-bed, 
and carefully watered and fliaded until they have 
taken root. Thefe plants muft be conftantly kept in 
the itove, and fliould have a large fliare of free air in 
warm weather; but if they are let abroad, they will 
not thrive in this climate. 
E L V E 1) E K E. Sec Che nopodium. 
E N Z O I N, the Benjamin- tree. Sec Laurus. 
ERBERIS, the Barberry, or Pipperidge-bufli. 

The Char act li*s are, 
It hath a coloured empalemcnt , which fpreads open, com- 
pofed of fix concave leaves, three of which are alternately 
larger than the other ; the fewer is of fix leaves, which 
arc roundiftj, concave, and little larger than the empale- 
ment \ there are two coloured netlarii, faftened to the bafe 
of each petal, and fix obtufe, comprejj'ed, erect ftamina, with 
two fummits fajlened on each fide their apex. The germen 
is cylindrical, the length of the ft amine, having no 
ftyle, but crowned by an orbicular fiigma broader than the 
germen, having' a fioarp border : the germen afterward 
becomes an obtufe, cylindrical, umbilicatcd berry, having a 
punthire, and one cell inckfing two cyl'mdrical feeds. 
This genus is ranged in Einnams's firft fection of his 
fixth clafs, intitlcd Hexandria Monogynia, the flower 
having fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, . 

Berber is {Vulgaris) pedunculis raccmofls. Mat. Med. 
290. Barbeny with branching foot -ft alks. Berberis du- 
metorum. C. B. P. 454. Ihe common Barberry. 
Berberis (Canadcnfis) foliis obverse-ovatis. Barberry 
with oval obverfe leaves. Berberis latiffimo folio Ca- 
nadenfis. H. R. Par. 

Berberis (Cretica) pedunculis unifioris. Lin. Sp. 
Pi3nt. 331. Barberry with a finglc flower en each foot- 
ftalk. Berberis Cretica buxi folio. Tourn. Cor. 42. 
The firft fort grows riaturally in the hedges in many 
parts of England, but is alfo cultivated in gardens 
for its fruit, whicli is pickled, and ufed for garnifli- 
ing diihes. Th;s fhrub rifes with many ftalk s from 
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the root, to the height of eight or ten feet, which 
have a white bark, yellow on the in fid e ; the ftalks 
and branches are armed with fharp thorns, which 
commonly grow by threes ; the leaves are oval, ob- 
tufe, and (lightly fawed on their edges* The flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves, in fmall ra- 
mofe bunches, like thofe of the Currant-bufh, which : 
are yellow ; thefe are fucceeded by oval fruit, which _ 
are firft green, but when ripe turn to a fine red co- 
lour. The flowers appear in May, and the fruit ripens ; 

in September. , j 

There are two or three varieties of this fhrub, which : 
have been mentioned as diftinct ipecies 5 one is the : 
Berberis fine nucleo. C. B. P. Barberry without ftone. j 
'The fecond is Berberis fructu albo. Barberry with' 
white fruit. The third is the Berberis orientalis pro- 
cerior fructu nigro iuaviffimo; Tourn. Cor. Taller 
Eoflern Barberry with a black fweet fruit. The firft j 
of thefe is certainly accidental, becaufe the fuckers, • 
taken from thole buflies being transplanted, com- J 
monly produce fruit with ftones ; ib it is the age of .1 
the plant which occafions that variation. The fort I 
with white fruit feldom bears ; the leaves of this are j 
of a lighter green colour, and the bark of the ftalks j 
are whiter than thofe of the common, which are the j 
only differences between them, for the fruit is feldom I 
produced here. The third fort appears the fame with j 
the common, and only differs in the colour and fla- I 
vour of the fruit, fo is only a variety. I 
The common fort is generally propagated by fuckers, j 
which are put out in great plenty from the root ; 
but thefe plants arc very fubject to fend out fuckers, I 
in greater plenty than thofe which are propagated by I 
layers therefore the latter method Ihould be pre- j 
ferred. The bell: time for laying down the branches J 
is in the autumn, when their leaves begin to fall ; J 
the young moots of the fame year are the beft for I 
this purpofe thefe will be well rooted by the next I 
autumn, when they may be taken off", and planted I 
where they are defigned to remain. Where this plant I 
is cultivated for its fruit, it mould be planted fingle, j 
(not in hedges, as was the old practice) and the I 
fuckers every autumn taken away, and all the grofs I 
lhoots pruned out : by this method the fruit will be I 
much fairer, and in greater plenty, than upon thofe | 
which are fuffered to grow wild. A few of thefe I 
fhrubs may be allowed to have place in wilderncfies, I 
or plantations of fhrubs, where they will make a I 
pretty variety, and the fruit will be food for the birds; 
but they fliould not b^ planted in great quantities, 
near walks which arc much frequented, becaufe their I 
flowers emit a very ftrong difagrceable odour. I 
The Canada fort was more common in the Englifli [ 
gardens, fome years pad, than at prefent. The leaves 
of this arc much broader, and fhorter than thofe of 
the common fort, and the fruit is black when ripe. I 
This may be propagated in the fame way as the I 
common fort, and is equally hardy. I 
The Box-leaved fort is at prefent very rare in Eng- j 
land •, and while young, the plants arc fome what I 
tender, fo have been killed by fevere froft. This J 
never rifes more than three or four feet high in Eng- I 
land, but fends out many ftalks from the root, which 
are ftrongly armed with fpines at every joint ; the 
leaves are produced without order, and are fhaped I 
like thofe of the narrow-leaved Box-tree ; the flowers I 
come out from between the leaves, each upon a 
"flendcr foot-ftalk; but thefe are not fucceeded by fruit 
in England. I 
This fort may be propagated by laying down the 
branches in the fame manner as the firft •, but when 
the young plants are taken off, they fliould be planted 
in pots, and flickered under a frame in the winter, 
till they have obtained ftrength, when they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in a warm li- 
tuation. I 

BERMUDIANA. See Sisyiunchivm. 

BERNARDIA. See Croto*. 

BESLERIA 

This plant was named after Bafilius Befler, an apo- | 
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thecary at Nuremberg, who was the author of a book; 
intitled Hortus EyftetenfiSi 

The Characters are, 
*£be flower is of the perfonated or Bp kind, 'with an . em- 
palement of one leaf which is - ere£2 9 and cut into .five 
acute parts at the brim: the flower is of \one leaf and 
quinquefid ; the fegments being roundi/h, the lower being 
large y and the two upper are lefs divided ; it bath four 
ftam'ma in the tube of the flowery two of which are longer 
than the other, crowned by fmall fummits, : the oval ger- 
mat fupports an awl-fhapted ftyle* crowned by an acute 
fiigma 9 this afterward becomes an oval berry* with one 
cell filled with fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linnapus's twelfth clafs,- intitled Didynarrria An- 
giofpermia, the flower having two long and two 
lhort ftamina, and the feeds being included in a 
capfule. 

The Species are, 

1. Besleria (Melittifolia) pedunculis ramofis, foliis 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Befleria with branching 
foot-ftalks and oval leaves. Befleria Melifias Tragi foilo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. 

2. Besleria (JLutea) pedunculis fimplicibus corifertis, 
foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Befleria with 
fimple foot-ftalks growing in cluftersy and fpear -/hoped 
leaves. Befleria virgte aurex foliis flore luteo minor. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. 

3. Besleria (Criftata) pedunculis fimplicibus folitariis, 
involucris pentaphyllis propriis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 61 9. 
Befleria with fimpleflalks growing/ingle* and a five-leaved 
hivohtcrum. Befleria fcandens criftata fructu nigrdf 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. 

The firft fort hath a fmooth woody ftalk which is 
jointed *, at each joint are placed two oval nervous 
leaves oppofite, which are crenated on their edges ; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 
- upon fhort branching foor-ftalks, each fuftaining fix 
or eight flowers, which ftand each upon a feparate 
fmaller foot-ftalk. Thefe are of one leaf, of an 
anomalous figure, and quinquefid ; after the flower 
is paft, the germen becomes an oval foft berry> with 
one cell filled with fmall feeds. 

The fecond fort rifes with a ligneous ftem fix or fe- 
ven feet high, dividing toward the top into many ir- 
regular branches, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped faweel 
leaves, which have many tranfverfe veins j the flowers 
come out at the wings of the leaves, in large clutters, 
each having a feparate foot-ftalk : thefe are fmall, 
tubulous, and of a pale yellow colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by round foft berries, inclofing many fmall 
feeds. 

The third fort hath a creeping ftalk, which fends out 
roots at every joint, garnifhed with oval leaves 
placed oppofite, which have many tranfverfe ribs, 
and are fharply fawed on their edges ; from the wings 
of the leaves come out the foot-ftalks of the flowers 
fingle, each fuftaining one tubulous, irregular, hairy 
flower, divided at the top into five obtufe parts, with 
a large five-leaved involucrum, deeply fawed on the 
border : after the flower is paft, the germen becomes 
a hairy placenta, in the center of the empalement, 
containing many fmall feeds. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in the warm parts of 

America. The feeds fhould be fown on a hot-bed 

early in the fpring , and when the plants are come 

up half an inch high, they fliould be each tranfplanted 

into a fmall pot filled with light frcfli earth, and 

plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to 

water and fliade them until they have taken root; 

after which time they fhould have air and water in 

proportion to the warmth of the feafon, and the heat 

of the bed in which they are placed. When the 

plants have filled thefe fiitiall pots with their roots, 

they fhould be fhaken out of them, arid their roots 

trimmed, and put into larger pots filled with light 

frefh earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again j where 

they fhould have a- large fhare of air in warm 

weather, and muft be frequently watered. With this 

management the plants will thriveverywe.il in fummer, 

but 
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but in winter they muft be removed into the ftove, 
-where they .muft be ^placed in a temperate warmth, 
•and fliould be often, but rparirigly, Watered. The 
iecdrtd year thefe plants will flower, arid fometimes 
they will perfect their feeds in this country ; but they 
muft be conftantly preferved in the ftove, for they 
will not live in the open air. 

BETA, the Beet. 

The Characters are, 
The fiow'er bath a five-leaved concave- empalemerit* which 
is permanent. It bath no petals but five awl-Jhdp'ed fta- 
mina* placed cppofite to the leaves of the entpaletnerit, 
crowned by roundifh fttmtnits. The germen is Jituated 
below the receptacle* fuppo'rtihg two port ereft fiyles* 
crowned by pointed fiiigina. The germen •afterward becomes 
a capfnle with one cell, having a/mgle feed, wrapped up 
in the empalenient. * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond faction 
of Linmeus's fifth clais, in'tidecl Pentandria Dig'ynia, 
the flower having five ftamiria and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

j. Beta {Maritima) canlibus decurhbentibiis, foliis tri- 
angularibus petiolatis. Beet with declining ftalks-, ami 
triangular leaves having foot-ftalks. Beta fylveftris ma- 
ritima. C. B. P. 1 1 8. 

2. Beta {Hortenfis) foliis radicalibus petiolatis j caulinis 
feflilibus, Ipicis laterali bus longiflimis. Beet with the 
lower leaves having fodt-ftalks; thofe upon the ftalks with- 
out* and very longfpikcs of flowers. Beta alba vel pal- 
lefcens, qua? cicla ofneinarum. G. B. P. n 8. 
Beta [Vulgaris) caule ere£k>. Lin. Sp. 322; Common 
red Beet. Beta rubra radice. rapacea. G. B. P. rib'. 
Red Beet with a T, ttrnep root. 

There are feve'ral varieties of this genus, fome of 
which are cultivated in the gardens for the kitchen ; 
but as thefe have been improved by culture, fo they 
muft not be deemed diftinct fpecies. There are fome 
who have fuppofed all the fpecies were only feminal 
variations, but from having cultivated them upward 
of forty years, I could never obfefve, that either of 
- the three fpecies here enumerated have altered from 
one to the other. Tiie only alteration which I have 
observed in the third fpecies, has been in the colour 
of the leaves and roots,- which will be hereafter men- 
tioned. 

The firffc fort grows naturally on the banks of the 
fea, and in fait rriarflies in divers parts of England. 
• This has been fuppofed by many, to be the iame with 
the fecond* fpecies-, but I have brought the feeds 
from the places where they grow nam rally, many 
times, and have cultivated the plants with care, but 
could not find any of the plants vary from their parent 
plants in their characters, fothatl can make no doubt 

■ of its being a diftmct fpecies. 

The fecond fort is cultivated in gardens for its leaves, 
which arc frequently ufed in foups ; the root of this 
fort feldorn grows larger than a man's thumb; the 
ftalks grow erect, and are garniflxed with oblong 
fpear-fhaped leaves, growing clofe to the ftalk ; the 
fpxkcs of flowers cOme out from the wings of the 
leaves, which are lohg,- arid have narrow leaves placed 
between tlie flowers. The lower leaves of the plant 
are thick and fucculeritj and their foot-ftalks are 
broad. The varieties of this are, the White Beet, 
the Green Beet, and the Swifs or Chard Beet. Thefe 
will vary from one to the other by culture, as I have 
often experienced, but never alter to the firft or third 
fort. 

The third fort hath large,- thick, fucculcnt leaves, 

■ which are for the rhdft part of a dark red,- or purple 
colour. The roots of this are large,- 3nd of a deep 
fed colour, on which their goodhels depends \ for the 
larger thefe roots grow, the tenderer they will be ; 
and the deeper their colour,- the more they are 
efleemed. The varieties of this are, the common 
Red Beet, the Turhep-rboted Red Beet, the Green- 
leaved Red Beet, and the' Yellow-rooted Beet. 
The fecond -fort, which is cultivated in gardens for 
its leaves,- which are ufed** in the kitchen, is com- 
monly fown by ifcfelfj and-iiot mixed- with other crops. 
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This is Ibwn'the beginning 'of March, upon an open 
ipot of ground* ndr too hioift ; trie feeds fliould be 
fown thinly, becaufe the plants require room to 
ipread; fer When they are too clofe, the leaves "will 
be fmall and 'full of fibres, fo unfit for the purposes 
defigried. When the. plants have put out four leaves, 
the- ground ftiould be hoed, as is praftifed for Car- 
rots, carefully cutting up all the weeds, and alfo the 
plants where they, are too hear each other, leaving 
them at leaft four inches afunder : if this is performed 
in dry Weather, all the prefent weeds will be deftrdyedj 
but -as young Weeds "will fooh appear, fo in three 
weeks or a month's time, the ground mould be a fe- 
cond time hoed over, to. cut up. the weeds; and thin 
the plants to a greater diflance-, for by this time they 
will be pafl danger, fo mould not be left nearer than 
fix inches, if regard is had to the goodnefs of their 
leaves : and if it is of the Swifs kind, with broad 
leaves, the plants muft hdt fee nearer than nine or ten 
inches. If the fecond hoeing is well performed, and 
in dry weather, the ground will remain clean a month 
longer, when It mould be hoed over a, third time ; 
which, if properly done, will . deftroy all the weeds ; 
fo that after this, the plants will fpread and prevent 
the weeds from growing, therefore will want but little 
cleaning for a confi Jerablc time, and the leaves will 
foon be fit for ufe, when the outer large leaves fliould 
be firll gathered, leaving the fmall inner leaves to 
grow larger-, fo that a fmall ipot of ground will fup- 
ply a moderate family, and will furnifh a new fupply 
of leaves for two years, provided the plants are not 
permitted to run up to feed, for after that, their leaves 
will not be good : therefore thofe who arc curious in 
their herbs, muft fow a frem fpot of ground annually, 
becaufe thefe plants naturally run up the fecond year; 
and although the roots may be continued longer, by 
cutting off the ftalks when they begin to fhoor, yet 
the leaves will not be fb large or tender upon thele 
roots, as upon the young plants. 
The Red Beet is frequently fown with Carrots, Parf- 
neps, or Onions, by the kitchen gardeners near Lon- 
don, who draw up their Carrots or Onions when they 
are young; whereby the Beets will have room to grow, 
w : hen the other crops are gathered ; but where the 
crops are not timely removed from them, it will be 
a better method to fow them ieparatcly. This fort 
requires a deep light foil, Tor as their roots run deep 
in the ground, fo in mallow ground they will be 
lhort and ltringy. The feeds lhoulcl be fown in 
March, and mull be treated in the fame manner as 
the former fort; Lut . the plants Inbuilt not be left 
nearer than a foot dillancc, or in good land a foot 
and a half, for the leaves vvill cover the ground at 
that diftance. The roots' will be fit for ufc in the au- 
tumn, and continue good all the Winter; but in the 
fpring, when thejr begin to moot, they will be hard 
and ltringy. A few roots may be left for feed, or 
fome of the faircft roots tranfplantcd to a flickered 
fpot of ground, where they may be defended from 
ftfonjg winds, which frequently break down their 
ftalks, if they are not well fupported, especially when 
the feeds are formed ; which becoming heavy as it 
increafes in bulk; is apt to weigh down the flehder 
ftalks upon which they grow. The feed will ripen in 
September, when the ftalks mould be cut off, and 
fpread on mats to^ dry, and afterward threlhed Out 
and cleaned, and put up in bags for ufe. 
B~E TONIC A [or Vettonica, fo called from the Vet- 
tones, an ancient people of Spain, who firft ufed this 
plant], Betony. 

The Characters are, 

It hath a permanent cmpalement of one leaf, which is tu- 
bulous, cut at the h im into five parts. The flower is of 
one leaf* of the lip kbld, with a cylindrical incurved tuhe% 
the upper Hp is roundifh* plain, crefi> and entire ; the 
lower lip is cut into three, parts* the middle fegment %ctng 
-broad* round/fij, and indented at the end. It hath four 
awi-fhdped ftainina, tivd long and two fhcrter* which in- 
cline to the upper lip -, t'ftefe have rduitdifh fummtts. The 
■ gerhfetr is oimdrifartite* fupporting a fiyk 'of the length 
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and figure of the ftamtna, crowned by a bifid Jligma. The 
germ en afterward becomes four naked oval feeds* lodged in 
the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnarus's twelfth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
nofpermia, the flower having two long and two fhorter 

ftamina, which are fuccceded by naked feeds. 
The Specjes are, 
■ i. Betonica {Officinalis) fpica interrupta, corollarum 
lacinia labii intermedia emarginata. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
316. Betony with an interrupted fpike, and the middle 
fegment of the lower lip of the flower indented at the end. 
Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. 235. Purple or Wood 
Betony. 

1. Betonica (Danica) foliis radicalibus ovato-cordatis, 
caulinis lanceolatis obtufis fpica crafllore. Betony wbofe 
4 under leaves are heart-fhaped, thofc on the ftalks flpear- 
fhaped and obtufe, and a thicker fpike of flowers. Beto- 
nica major Danica. Park. Theat. 615. Mor. Hift. 3. 

365- 

3. Betonica (Alpina) foliis triangularibus obtufis fpica 
brcviore. Betony with obtufe triangular leaves, and a 
floor tcr fpike ofljloxvers. Betonica minima Alpina Hel- 
vetica. Park. Theat. 650. 

4. Betonica (Orientalis) fpica integra, corollarum la- 
cinia labii intermedia integerrima. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
316*. Betony with a whole fpike, and the middle fegment 
of the lower lip entire. Betonica Orientalis anguftifiimo 
6c longilBmo folio, fpica florum crafiiori. Tourn. 
Corol. 13. 

5. Betonica (Incana) foliis lanceolatis obtufis incanis 
fpica florum crafiiori. Betony with obtufe, Jpear-Jhaped, 
hoary leaves, and a thicker fpike of flowers. Betonica 
Italica incana florc carnco. Barrel. Icon. 340. 

The firft fort grows naturally in woods and on fliady 
banks in moil parts of England, fo is feldom cul- 
tivated in gardens. This is the fort which is ufed in 
medicine, and is greatly efteemed as a vulnerary herb. 
There is a variety of this with a white flower, which 
I have often found growing naturally in Kent. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Denmark. This 
l differs greatly from our common fort, the lower 
leaves being much broader and heart-fliaped ; thofe 
upon the ftalks are fpear-fhaped and rounded at the 
end, and the ftalks are larger, ftand upright, and are 
terminated by thicker fpikes of flowers. Thefe diffe- 
rences are conftant, for I have many years propagated 
them by feeds, and have never found the plants fo 
raifed to vary. 

The third fort grows naturally upon the Alps, where 
it feldom rifes more than four inches high and when 
cultivated in a garden, not above feven or eight. The 
leaves of this arc much broader at the bafe than thofe 
of the common fort, and are very different in their 
fhape, being triangular and blunt at the end. The 
flowers grow in very fhort clofe fpikes, on the top 
of the ftalks. Thefe differences conftantly hold in 
the plants raifed from feeds. 

The fourth fort was di (covered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant. The leaves of this are very long, narrow, 
and hairy, and are neatly crenated on their edges. 
The flowers grow in very clofe thick fpikes at the top 
of the ftalks, which are larger, and of a lighter pur- 
ple colour than thofe of the common fort. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Italy, upon the hills, 
from whence I received the feeds. The leaves of 
this fort are broader, and not fo long as thofe of the 
common fort, and are hoary ; the (talks are fliorter 
and much thicker, as are alio the fpikes of flowers, 
than thofe of the common, and the flowers are larger 
and of a flefli colour. This fort conftantly keeps the 
fame from feeds. 

1 

There is another fort which Tournefort and others 
mention, by the title of Betonica rubicundiflimo fiore 
moritis aurei ; which differs but little from the fifth, 
except in the colour of the flower, fo I doubt of its 
being fpecifically different from that. 
All the -forts are perennial plants, which may be pro- 
pagated by feeds, or parting of their roots. They 
are all very hardy, but require a fliady fituation and 
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a mriift ftiff foil, in which they will thrive better tnari 
in rich ground. The beft time to tranfplant and fe- 
parate the roots is in the autumn, but the feeds Ihould 
be fown in the fpring upon a fhady border, and when 
the plants come up,- they will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and to' thin them 
where they are too clofe. 

Thefe all of them flower in May and June, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft. 

BETONICA AQJJATICA. See Scrophu- 

LARIA. 

BETONICA PAULI. Sec Veronica. 
BETULA, the Birch-tree, • 
The Characters are* 

It hath male and female flowers, at feparate diftances on 
the fame tree, the male flowers are collected in a cylin- 
drical katkin, which is flcaly, loofle,- and imbricated 01 
every fide; each fcale having three flowers,-, which have 
two minute fcales on the fide. The flower is compofed of 
three equal florets, fixed to the empalement by a Jingle fcale - 9 
each floret is of one leaf, divided into four oval flegments 
' which fpread open thefe have four fmall ftamina, crcwnul 
by double fummits. The female flowers grow in a katkin, 
in 'the fame manner as the male. The common katkin is 
imbricated, having three fcales which are every way op- 
poftle, fafiened to the central firing or axis, having two 
heart-fljaped flowers pointing toward the apex, where it is 
Jituated. They have no v'tfible petals, but a fhort oval 
germen, fupporting two briftly ftyles, which are the length 
of the fcales of the empalement* and croivncd with a plain 
Jligma. It hath no pericarpium, but the ' feeds are in- 
eluded in the fcales of the katkin, which are oval and 
winged. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fettion 
of Linnasus's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Monoecia Te- 
trandia, there being male and female flowers on the 
fame plant, and the male having four ftarnina. 
The Species are* 

1. Betula {Alba) foliis ovatis acuminatis' ferratis. Hort. 
Cliff. 442. Birch-tree with oval flawed leaves ending in 
points-, the common Birch-tree. 

2. Betula (Nana) foliis orbicularis. Flor Lap. 266". 
Birch-tree with round crenated leaves. Betula puraila 
foliis fubrotundis. Amman. Dwarf Birch. 

3. Betula (Lenta) foliis cordatis oblongis acuminata 
ferratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 983. Birch-free, with oblong, 
pointed, heari-jhaped, flawed leaves. 

4. Betula (Nigra) foliis rhombeo-ovatis acuminatis du-< 
plicato-ferratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 9S2. Birch-tree with 
rhomboid, oval, pointed leaves, which are doubly flawed, 
Betula nigra Virginiana. Pluk. Aim. 67. Black Vir- 
ginia Birch-tree. 

The firft is the common Birch-tree, which is fo well 
known as to need no defcripcion. This is not much 
efteemed for its wood, but however it may be culti- 
vated to advantage upon barren land, where better 
trees will not thrive for there is no ground fo bad, 
but this tree will thrive in it for it will grow in moift. 
fpringy land, or in dry gravel or fand, where there 
is little furface : fo that upon ground which produced 
nothing but mofs, thefe trees have fuccecded fo well, 
as to be fit to cut in ten years after planting, when 
they have been fold for near 10 1. per acre ftanding, 
and the after produce has been confulerably increafed. 
And as many of the woods near London, which were 
chiefly ftocked with thefe trees, have been of late 
years grubbed up, fo the value of thefe plantations 
have advanced in proportion. Therefore thofe per- 
fons who are poflefied of fuch poor land, cannot 
employ it better, than by planting it with thefe trees, 
cfpecially as the expence of doing it is not great. 
The beft method to cultivate this tree, is to furnifh 
you rfelf with young plants from the woods where 
they naturally grow, and are generally found there in 
great plenty; but in places where there arc no young 
plants to be procured near, they may be raifed from 
feeds, which ihould be carefully gathered in the au- 
tumn, as foon as the fcales under which they are lodg- 
ed begin to open, otherwife they will foon fall out and 
be loft : the feeds arc fmall, fo Ihould not be buried 
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deep in the ground. The autumn is the belt fealbn 
to low them, and in a fhady fit nation, the plants will 

• thrive better than when they are expofed to the full 

• fun ; for in all places where there arc • any large trees 
■ their feeds fall, and the plants come up well without 

care ; fo that if the young plants are not deitroyed by 

- cattle, there is generally plenty of them in all the 
woods where there are any of thefe trees. Thete wild 
plants fhould be carefully taken up, fo as not to de- 
ltroy their roots. The ground where they are to be 
planted, will require no preparation all that is ne- 
ceflary to be done, is . to loofen it with a fpade 

- or mattock, in the places where the plants are to itand, 
making holes to receive their roots, covering them 
ao-ain when the plants are placed, and clofmg the earth 
hard to their roots. If the plants are young, and 
have not much top, they will require no pruning 

' but where they have bufliy heads, they fliould be 
fhortened to prevent their being Ihaken and difplaced 
by the wind. When the plants have taken root, they 
will require no other care, but to cut down the great 
weeds which would over-hang the plants ; which may 
be done with a fickle, being careful not to cut or in- 
jure the young trees. This need not be repeated of- 
tener than two or three times in a fu miner the two firft 
years, after which time the plants will be flrong enough 
to .keep down the weeds, or at leaft be out of danger 
from them. 

Thefe may be planted any time from the middle cf 
October till the middle of March, when the ground is 
net frozen ; but in diy land the autumn is the bed 
ieaibn, and the fpring for moift. The diftance which 
they fliould be planted, is fix feet iquare, that they 
may foon cover the ground, and by Itanding clofe, 
they will draw each other up ; for in fituations where 
they are much expofed, if they are not pretty clofe, 
they will not thrive fo well. 
If the plants take kindly to the ground, they will be 
lit to cut in about ten years ; and afterward they may 
be cut every feventh or eighth year, if they are de- 
ligncd for the broom-makers only but where they 
arc intended for hoops, they ihould not be cut oftcner 
than every twelfth year. 

The cxpence of making thefe plantations in places 
where the young plants can be ealily procured, .will not 
exceed forty (hillings per acre, and the after expence 
of cleaning about twenty millings a year more •, lb that 
the whole will not be more than 3I. and if the land 
fo planted be of little value, the proprietor cannot 
make better ufc of his money •, for when the wood is 
cut, it will repay the expence with intereft, and a 
perpetual ftock upon the ground. I have fcen feve- 
ral of thefe plantations made upon land which would 
not lett for one fhilling per acre, which has produced 
from 10 to 12 1. an acre, clear of the expence in cut- 
ting, and this every twelfth year. The broom-makers 
are conftant cuftomers for Birch, in all places within 
twenty miles of London, or where it is near water 
carriage j in other parts the hoop-benders are the pur- 
chafers ; but the larger trees are often bought by the 
turners, and the wood is ufed for making ox-yokes, 
and other inftruments of hufoandry. 
In fome of the northern parts of Europe, the wood 
of diis tree is greatly ufed for making of carriages 
and wheels, being hard and of long duration. In 
J*' ranee it is generally ufed for making wooden Ihoes. 
It makes very good fuel. 

In fome places thefe trees are tapped in the fpring, 
end the fap drawn out to make Birch wine, which lias 
been recommended for the ftone and gravel, as is alio 
the fap unfermented. The bark of the Birch-tree is 
almoft incorruptible. In Sweden the houfes are co- 
vered with it, where.it lafts many years. • It fre- 
quently happens, that the wood is entirely rotten, and 
the bark perfectly found and good. 
The fecond fort .grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, and upon the Alps this feldom riles above 
two or three feet high, having flender branches, gar- 
nifhed with round leaves, but leldom produces either 
male or female flowers here, " It is prcferved in fome 
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curious gardens for the fake of variety, but is a plant 
of no ufe. 

The third and fourth forts grow naturally in North 
America, from whence their feeds have been brought 
to Europe, and many of the plants have been railed, 
which thrive very fait here. In Canada thefe trees 
grow to a large fize, where the third fort is- called 
Merifier. The natives of that country make canoes 
of the bark of thefe trees, which are very light, and 
of long duration. 

Both thefe forts may be propagated by feeds in the 
fame manner as the firft, and arc equally hardy ; fome 
of the trees now begin to produce their katkins in 
England, fo that we may hope to have plenty of their 
feeds of our own growth, for at prefent we are fup- 
plied with them from America. As thefe grow more 
vigorouQy than the common fort, and thrive on the 
mod barren ground, they may be cultivated to great 
advantage in England, for their wood is much 
eftcemed in Canada, where the trees grow to a large 
fize : and they are by no means an unfightly tree in 
parks, for their ftems are It rait, the bark fmooth, 
and their leaves arc much larger than thofe of the 
common Birch, fo may be planted in fuch places 
where few other trees will thrive. 
BID ENS. Tourn. I nit. R. H. 362. tab. 261. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. S40. Water Hemp Agrimony. 

The Characters are, 
The common empalement is erccl, and often equal, com- 
pofled of finally oblong, concave leaves ; /'/ bath a com- 
pound flower ; the middle or di/k is compofled of herma- 
phrodite florets, which are funncl-fljaped and quinquefid. 
Thefe have five floor t capillary flamiua, with cylindrical 
fummits, and an oblong germen fuppcrting a flnglc ftyle the 
length of the ftamina, crowned by two oblong reflcxed ft ig- 
ma. The female florets which compofe the border are 
naked ; thefe are all fuccccded by a flnglc, angular, obtufe 
feed, having two or more briflles or teeth, by which they 
f aft en t h em f elves to whatever pajfes by them when ripe. 
This genus is ranged in the firft fection of Linnams's 
nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Polygamia a;- 
qualis, the flowers being compofed of hermaphro- 
dite and female florets, which are fuccceded by 
feeds. 

There are feveral fpecies of this plant, which are 
feldom admitted into gardens, fome of which are 
common weeds in England, therefore I lhall only 
mention thofe which are frequently preferved in the 
gardens of the curious. 

1. Bidens {Frondofa) foliis pinnatis ferratis feminibus 
creclo-conflantibus caiycibus frondofis corollis radia- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 832. IVater Hemp Agrimony with 
winged flawed leaves, feeds ftanding ercft, a very bufhy 
empalement, and radiated flower. Bidens Canadenfis 
latifolia flore luteo. Tourn. Inft. 362. 

2. Bidens (Nodiflora) foliis oblongis integerrimis caule 
dichotomo floribus folitariis fcffilibus, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
832. Hemp Agrimony with oblong entire leaves, a 
forked ftalk, and a flnglc flower growing clofe to the 
ftalk'. Bidens nodiflora bruncilai folio. Hort, Elth. 

52- 

3. Bidens (Nivea) foliis fimplicibus fubhaftatis ferratis 
petiolatis, floribus globoiis, pedunculis elongatis fe- 
minibus laevibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 833. Hemp Agri- 
mony with Jingle flawed leaves having fcot-ftalks, globur 
lar flowers with longer foot-ftalks, and fmooth feeds. 
Bidens fcabra flore nivea, folio trilobate Hort. Elth. 

55 ' .. . 

4. Bidens (Frutefcens) foliis ovatis ferratis petiolatis, 

caule fruticofo. Hort. CI iff. 399. Hemp Agrimony with 
oval flawed leaves having foot-ftalks, and a fbrubby 
ftalk. 

5. Bidens (Scandcns) foliis ternatis acutis ferratis caule 
fcandente floribus paniculatis. Three-leaved Hemp A- 
grimony, with pointed flawed lobes, a climbing ftalk, and 
flowers growing in panicles'. Chryfanthemum trifoliatum 
fcandens, flore luteo femine longo roltrato bidente. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 125. 

6. Bidxns {Bullata) foliis ovatis ferratis, inferioribus op- 
pofitis, fuperioribus ternatis intermedio roajore. Lin. 

LI " ..Sp. 
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Sp* Plant. £33. Hemp Jgrimony with oval fawed leaves* 
the lower ones growing oppoflte* but the upper having three 
lobes* the middle of which is tbelargeft. Cryfanthemum 
conyzoidcs nodiflorum femine roltrato bide nte» Sloan. 

Cat. Jam. 126. . m . 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Canada, where it is often a troubiefome weed, 
it rifes about three feet high, fending put many ho- 
rizontal branches, garniflied with trifoliate leaves, 
deeply fawed on their edges ; the flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches in fmall clufters, 
•Vhich are yellow, and fucceeded by oblong fquare 
feeds, having two crooked horns, by which they faften 
themfelves to the clothes of thofe who pafs near them. 
There are two forts of this, one whofe flowers have a 
fhort empalement, which is Tournefort's broad-leaved 
Canada Bidens •, the other hath a leafy empalement, 
and is by Juffleu diftinguifhed by the title of Capke 
foliofo. But I am not very fure of their being dif- 
tinft fpecies, though I have many years cultivated 
both •, for their feeds when ripe fpread fo far, that in 
4 fmall garden they cannot be kept feparate. It is 
eafily propagated by feeds fown in the fpring, in an 
open fituation, where, if the feeds are permitted to 
fcatter, the plants will come up the following fpring, 
and two or three of them may be tranfplanted where 
they are to grow, and after they are rooted, will re- 
quire no farther care. This is an annual plant, fo 
decays foon after the feeds are ripe. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in warm countries. 
This is an annual plant, which rifes near three feet 
high, dividing upward into feveral branches, which 
are garniflied with oblong entire leaves the flowers 
come out Angle at the divifions of the branches, fit- 
ting clofe i thefe are white, and fucceeded by fmooth 
feeds. 

This fort muft be fown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
the fpring, and afterward treated like other hardy aa T 
nual plants, planting them into the full ground the 
latter end of May. They will flower in June, and 
their feeds ripen in autumn, foon after which the 
plants will decay. 

The third fort grows naturally in South Carolina, and 
alfo at Campcachy. This is alio an annual plant, 
which" rifes three feet high, dividing upward into 
many (lender branches, whofe joints are far afunder 
the leaves come out by pairs at each joint upon long 
(lender foot-ftalks, which are oval, ending in a point. 
The flowers grow at the extremity of the branches in 
fmall globular heads, which are very white, (landing 
upon very long foot-ftalks, and are fucceeded by 
fmooth feeds. This muft be fown upon a hot-bed, 
and treated as the former. It flowers and feeds about 
the fame time. 

The fourth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk to the 
height of fix or feven feet, dividing into many 
branches, whofe joints are very diftant, at each of 
which are placed two oval leaves, (lightly fawed on 
their edges, and have (hort foot-ftalks. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in fmall cluf- 
ters, each Handing upon a long naked foot-ftalk •, 
thefe are fuccecded by flat feeds," having two (hort 
teeth at their extremity. I received the feeds of this 
fort from Carthagena in New Spain. This is propa- 
gated by feeds, which Ihould be fown on a hot-bed 
in the fpring ; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they muft be each planted into a feparate fmall pot, 
and plunged into a frefh hot- bed, and treated as other 
tender plants from the fame countries, and in au- 
tumn placed in the ftovc : the following fummer they 
will abide fome years with proper management. 
The fifth fort rifes with a climbing (lender ftalk to 
the height of ten feet, dividing into many branches, 
garniflied with trifoliate fawed leaves: the flowers 
grow in large panicles at the end of the branches ^ 
they are yellow, and are fucceeded by flat feeds hav- 
ing two teeth. This plant grows naturally in Jamai- 
ca, from whence I received ihe feeds. It muft be 
treated in the fame manner as the former fort, and 
will continue two or three years. 

7 
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The flxth fort is annual. This rifes about two feet 
high, and fends out feveral lateral fhoots, which at 
the bottom have oval leaves placed by pairs at the 
joints, but upward they are trifoliate, the middle lobe- 
being very large, and . the two fide ones fmall * the 
flowers are produced at the wings of the leaves upon 
fhort leafy toot-ftalks, and are yellow, but very fmajl. 
It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn ; 
the feeds of this muft be Town upon a hot-bed, and 
treated as the fecond fort. 

BIFOLIUM, Twyblade. See Ophrys. 

BIGNONTA. Tourn. Inft. 164. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
67 J. [M. Tournefort called this plant Bignonia, in 
memory of abbot Bignon, librarian to Lewis XIV. 
king of France, he being a great encourager of learn- 
ing.] The Trumpet Flower, or Scarlet Jaimine. 

The Characters are, 
The empalemnet is cup-jhaped % quinquefid* and of one 
leaf. The flower is of the ringent* or grinning kind* tu- 
bulous* with long chaps* which are fuelling* and bell- 
Jhaped* divided into five parts at the top \ the two upper 
fegments are reflexed* and the under fpread open ; it hath 
four awl-fhaped ftamina fborter than tie petal* two longer 
than the other* having oblong refexed Jutnmits. In the 
center is an oblong germen* fuppcrting a Jlender flylc* 
crowned by a roundijb fttgma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a bivalve pod* with two cells* filled with coinprcf 
fed winged feeds* lying over each other imbricatim. 
This eenus of plants is ranged in the fecohd divi- 
fion o? LlnnseusVfourteenth clafs, intitled Didyna- 
mia Angiofpermia, . the flower having two long and 
two fhort ftamina, and the feeds included in a cap- 
fule. 

The Species are, 

1. Bignonia (Radicans) foliis pinnatis, foliolis incifis, 
caule geniculis radicatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff". 2 1 7. Big- 
nonia with winged leaves* which are cut on their edges* 
and roots coming out at the joints of the ftalL bignonia 
AmericanaFraxini folio flore amplo Phoenicia Tourn. 

Inft. 164. 

2. Bignonia (Catalpa) foliis firnpUcibus cordatis, caulc 
ercdlo, floribus diandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 622. Big' 
nonia with Jingle heart-Jhaped leaves* an upright ftalk* 
and flowers with two ftamina. Bignonia TJrucu foliis, 
More fordide albo, intus maculis purpureis & luteis 
adfperfo, flliqua longiflima & anguftiflima. Catefb. 

Carol. 1. p. 49. 

3. Bignonia (Frutefcens) foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceo- 
latis acutis ferratis, caule ere&o, floribus paniculatis 
erectis. Bignonia with winged leaves* having acute fawed 
lobes* an upright ftalk, and flowers growing^ in panicles 
erecl. Bignonia arbor flore luteo Fraxini folio. Plum. 
Sp. Plant. 5. 

4. Bignonia {Pubefcens) foliis conjugatis cirrhofis folio- 
lis cordato-lanceolatis foliis imis fimplicibus. Vir. 
ClifT. 59. Bignonia with conjugated leaves having ten- 
drils* the leaves fpear-fhapcd y and the lower leaves Jingle. 
Bignonia Americana Capreolis donatafiliqua breviore. 
Breyn. Ic. 33. 

5. Bignonia (Unguis Cati) foliis conjugatis, cirrho bre- 
viflimo arcuato tripartito. Lin. Sp. Plant. 623. Big- 
nonia with conjugated leaves* and port arched tendrils* 
divided into three parts. Bignonia Americana capre- 
olis aduncis donata, flliqua longiflima. Tourn. Inft. 
164. 

6*. Bignonia (AZquinofiialis) foliis conjugatis cirrhofis, 
, foliolis ovato-lanceolatis, pedunculis biQoris filiquiis 
linearibus. Lin. Sp. 869. Bignonia with conjugated 
leaves* having tendrils* whofe lobes are oval* fpear-fap- 

td* and linear pods. 

7. Bignonia {Sempervirens') foliis fimplicibus lanceolatis 
caule volubili. . Lin. Sp. Plant. 623. Bignonia with 
Jingle Jpear-Jhaped leaves* and a twini?ig ftalk. Gelfe- 
minum five Jafminum luteum odoratum Virginia* 
num fcandens & fempervirens. Park. Catefb. J. 

p. 53. . . 

8. Bignonia {Pentapbylla) foliis digitatis foliolis mte- 

gerrimis obovatis. Hort. Cliff. 497. Bignonia with fin- 
gered leaves* whofe lobes are entire. Bignonia arbor jpen- 

taphyila flore rofeo. Plum Sp. Plant. 5. 

.9. Bioko- 
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and entire, Lcucoxylon arbor filiquofa, quinis foliis, 
fioribus Nerii, alato femine. Pluk. Aim. 2 1 5. tab. 
200. f. 4. commonly called in America Tulip Flower. 
70. Bignonia {Paniculata) foliis conjugatis cirrhofis, 
foliolis cordato-ovatis, floribus raceinofo-paniculatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 623. Bignonia with conjugated leaves \ 
having tendrils* the lobes oval and heart-Jhaped* and flow- 
ers in branching panicles. Bignonia bifolia fcandens, 
ilore violaceo odoro, fructu ovato duro. Plum. Cat. 5. 
11. Bicnonia {Carulea) foliis bipinnatis foliolis lanceo- 
latis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 625. Bignonia with dou- 
hle winged leaves, which are entire and Jpear-Jbaped. Ar- 
bor Guajaci latiore folio, Bignoniai flore csruleo, 
jruftu duro in duas partes difiiliente feminibus alatis 
imbricatim pofitis. Catefb. Carol. 1. p. 42. 
X2. Bignonia (Crucigera) foliis conjugatis cirrhofis fo- 
liolis cordatis. Vir. Cliff. 60. Bignonia with conjugated 
heart -Jbaped leaves* having tendrils* and a ftalk having ten- 
drils. PfeudoApocynumfolliculis maximis obtufis femi- 
nibus amplifli mis alis mem branaceis. Mof.Hiit. 3. p. 62. 

13. Bignonia (Capreolata) foliis conjugatis cirrhofis fo- 
liolis cordato-lanceolatis, foliis imis iimplicibus. Lin. 
Sp. 8 70. Bignoma with conjugated heart-Jhaped leaves* 
having tendrils* whofe lower leaves are Jingle* growing 
in panicles* and long compreffed pods. 

14. Bignonia {Triphylla) foliis ternatis glabris, foliolis 
ovatis acuminatis, caule fruticofo erecto. Lin. Sp. 
870. Smooth three-leaved Bignonia* with oval lobes end- 
ing in a point* and ajhrubby ftalk. Bignonia frutefcens 
triphylla glabra, filiquis longis compreffis. Houft. 
Cat. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
nada. It hath large rough items, which fend out 
many trailing branches, putting out roots at their 
joints, which faften thcmielvcs to the trees in their 
natural places of growth, whereby they climb to a 
great height j and in Europe, where they are gene- 
rally planted againft walls, they faften themieives 
thereto by their roots, which ftrike into the mortar 
of the joints fo ftrbngly, as to fupport their branches, 
and wiU rife to the height of forty or fifty feet. The 
branches are gamilhed with winged leaves at every 
joint, placed oppofitc, compofed of four pair of fmall 
leaves, terminated by an odd one ; thefe arc fa wed 
on their edges, and end in a long fharp point. The 
flowers are produced, at the ends of the moots of the 
fame year, in large bunches thefe have long dwell- 
ing tubes, fliapcd fomewhat like a trumpet, from 
whence it had the appellation of Trumpet Flower. 
They are of an Orange colour, and appear the be- 
ginning of Auguft. 

This iort is very hardy, fo will thrive in the open 
air ; but as the branches trail, they muft: be fupport- 
ed, therefore are ufually planted againft: walls or build- 
ings, where, if the branches have room, they will 
fpread to a great diftance, and rife very high, fo are 
very proper for covering of buildings, which are un- 
fightly. They may alio be trained up againft the 
ftems of trees, where they may be fo managed, as to 
make a fine appearance when they are in flower. 
Tliis is propagated by feeds, but the young plants fo 
raifed do not flower in lefs than feven or eight years ; 
therefore thofc which are propagated by cuttings or 
layers from flowering plants, are moft efteemed, be- 
caufe they will flower in two or three years after 
planting. The old plants alfo fend out many fuck- 
ers from the roots, which may be taken off, and 
tranfplanted where they are to remain, for thefe plants 
will not tranfplant fafely if they are old. 
The necefiary culture for thefe plants after they are 
eftabliihcd, is to cut away all the fmall weak moots 
of the former year in winter, and fhorten the ftrong 
ones to about two feet long, that young Ihoots may 
be obtained for flowering the following fummer thefe 
plants are of long duration. There are fome in gar- 
dens which have been planted more than fixty years, 
which are now very vigorous, and produce flowers in 
plenty every fealbn. * 
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If the plants are propagated by feeds, they Ihould be 
fown upon a moderate hot-bed to bring them up, 
which ihould be foon inured to the open air, to pre- 
vent their being drawn up weak ; and the firft win- 
ter thefe young plants ihould be fcreened from hard 
froft, which will kill cheir tender Ihoots ; but the 
fpnng following they may be planted in the full 
ground, in a nuriery-bed, at a foot diftance from each 
other, where they may remain one or two years to get 
ftrength, and afterwards be planted where they are 
defigned to grow. 

The fecond fort was brought into England by Mr. 
Catefby, about forty years paft, who found it grow- 
ing naturally on the back of South Carolina, at a 
great diftance from the Englifii fettlements. It is 
now very plenty in the Engliih gardens, cfpecially 
near London, where there are fome of them near 
twenty feet high, with large ftems, and have the ap- 
pearance of trees. 

This fort rifes with an upright ftem, covered with a 
fmooth brown bark, and fends out many ftrong la- 
teral branches, garniihed with very large heart-fhaped 
leaves, placed oppofitc at every joint. The flowers 
are produced in large branching panicles toward the 
end of, the branches, of a dirty white colour, with 
a few purple fpots, and faint ftripes of yellow on their 
infide. The tube of the flower is much fhorter, and 
the upper part more expanded, than thofe of the for- 
mer fort, and the fegments deeper cut, and waved 
on their edges. The flowers are in America fuc- 
ceeded by very long taper pods, filled with flat winged 
feeds, lying over each other like the fcales of fiih. 
In England there has not as yet been any of the pods 
produced, but the feeds are annually brought over 
from South Carolina. Thefe ihould be fown in pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed to bring up the 
plants, which ihould be inured to the open air by 
degrees ; and, in the beginning of June, placed abroad 
in a flickered fituation till autumn, when they ihould 
be placed under a common frame to fcreen them 
from froft in winter ; but in mild weather they niufb 
be fully expofed to the open air. The following 
ipring thefe may be taken out of the pots, and planted 
in a nurfery-bed, in a warm fituation, where they 
may remain two years to get ftrength, and afterwards 
planted in the places where they are dcfigncd to re- 
main. Thefe plants, when young, are frequently in- 
jured by froft, for they fhoot pretty late in the au- 
tumn, fo that the early frcfts often kill the extremity 
of their branches •* but as the plants advance in 
ftrength, they become more hardy, and are feldom 
injured but in very fevere winters. It is late in the 
fpring before thefe trees come out, which has often 
caufed pcrfons to believe they were dead ; and fome 
have been fo imprudent, as to cut them down on that 
fuppofition, before the tree was well known. 
It may alfo be propapated by cuttings, which Ihould 
be planted in pots in the fpring before the trees begin 
to pufh out their Ihoots, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, obferving to Ihadc them from the fun in the 
middle of the day, and refrcih them occafionally with 
water, which muft not be given to them in too great 
plenty. In about fix weeks thefe will have taken 
root, and made (hoots above, fo ihould have plenty 
of air admitted to them conftantly, and hardened by 
degrees to bear the open air, into which they mould 
be removed, and treated in the fame manner as the 
ieedling plants, and the fpring following planted out 
into a nuriery-bed, as is before di 
As thefe trees have very large leaves, they require a 
(heltered fituation ; for where they are much expofed 
to ftrong winds, their leaves are often torn and ren- 
dered unfightly, and many times their branches are 
fplit and broken by the winds, their leaves being fo 
large, as that the wind has great force againft them. 
Thefe produce their flowers in Auguft. They de- 
light in a light moift foil, where they make great pro- 
grefs, and in a few years will produce flowers. It 
is generally known in the gardens by the Indian tide 
of Catalpa. 

The 
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The third fort is a native of the warmer parts of A- 
merica, where it was difcovered by father Plumier, 
who made a drawing of it, and gave the title of Cle- 
matitis to it, which he afterward altered to Bignonia, 
when he became better acquainted with Tournefort's 
Syftem of Botany* This rifes with an upright ftem, 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, fending out 
many fide branches, garnifhed at every joint by two 
long winged leaves placed oppofite , the fmall leaves 
which compofe thefe, are long and fpear-lhaped, end- 
ing in a point, and (lightly fa wed on their edges, 
each leaf being compofed of fix pair, terminated by 
an odd one. The flowers -are produced in loofe pa- 
nicles at the ends of the branches, and are fhaped 
like thofe of the other fpecies, but fpread open more 
at the top. Thefe are yellow, and fucceeded by 
comprefTcd pods about fix inches long, having two 
rows of 'flat winged feeds, like thofe of the other 
fpecies. 

I received this fort firft in 1729, from La Vera Cruz, 
in New Spain, where the late Dr. Houftoun found it 
growing naturally in great plenty •, fince which time 
I have received the feed from the iiland of Bermuda, 
by the tide of Candle Wood. 

It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
hot-bed, and the plants afterward tranfplanted into 
feparate fmall pots, rilled with light frefh earth, and 
plunged into a frelh hot-bed to bring them forward, 
that they may obtain ftrength before winter ; in the 
autumn they muft be removed into the bark-ftove, 
and during the winter fiiould have but little water, 
but in lummer they muft be frequently refrefhed with 
it, but not given in too great plenty. The plants 
fiiould conftantly remain in the bark-ftove, and be 
treated in the fame manner as other tender plants 
from thofe countries. The third year from feed 
they will flower, but they do not produce feeds in 
England. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and le- 
veral other parts of America •, this hath very flender 
trailing (talks, which muft be fupported ; in the places 
where it naturally grows, the branches fatten them- 
selves by their tendrils to whatever plants are near 
them, and extend to a great diftance. In this coun- 
try they require the afiiitance of a wall, and to have 
a good afpect, for they are impatient of much cold, 
fo fhould be lheltered in fevcre froft 9 the branches 
are garnifhed witli oblong leaves, which are green all 
the year ; thefe are often fingle at bottom, but up- 
ward are placed by pairs oppofite at each joint •, the 
flowers are produced at the wings of the leaves, which 
are yellow, and fliapcd like those of the Foxglove. 
Thefe appear in Augult, but are not fucceeded by 
pods in this country. This is propagated by feeds, 
which fiiould be fown on a moderate hot-bed, and 
treated in the fame manner as the firft fort. When 
thefe plants are planted in the full ground againft 
walls, the ground about the roots fiiould be covered 
in the autumn with fomc old tanners bark to keep 
out the froft in winter •, and in very fevere froft, the 
branches fhould be covered with mats, to prevent 
their being deftroyed. "With this management I have 
had the plants flower very well in the Cheifea garden. 
The fifth fort hath flender ftalks like the former, 
which require the fame fupport thefe are garnifhed 
with fmall oval leaves, which are entire, placed op- 
pofite at every joint j at the fame places come out the 
tendrils, by which they faften themfelves to the plants 
which grow near them - 9 thefe end in three diftinct 
parts ; the flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, which are fhaped like thofe of the former 
fort, but arc fmaller, and are not fucceeded by feeds 
in this country. This grows naturally in Carolina 
and the Bahama Iflands, but will live in the open air, 
if it is planted againft a wall to a fouth afpe<5t, and 
lheltered in very fevere froft. It is propagated in the 
fame manner as the former fort. 
The fixth fort hath very weak flender branches, which 
put out tendrils at the joints, by which they faften 
themfelves to the neighbouring plants : at each joint I 



there are four leaves, two on each fide oppofite ; 
thefe are oval pointed, and waved on their edges, of 
a bright green, and continue through the year ; the 
branches ramble very far where they have room : the 
flowers are large, yellow, and are produced at the 
joints «of the ftalks, but are not fucceeded by pods in 
this country. I received this fort from J_.a Vera Cruz, 
in New Spain ; but it thrives againft a warm wall in 
the open air very well, with the fame treatment as the 
two former forts. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in South Carolina,- 
where it fpreads over the , hedges, and at the feafon 
of flowering, perfumes the air to a great diftance; it 
alfo grows in fome parts of Virginia, but not in fo 
great plenty as at Carolina. The inhabitants there 
call it Yellow Jafmine, I fuppofe from the fweet odour 
of its flowers. 

This rifes with flender ftalks, which twift themfelves 
round the neighbouring plants, and mount to a con- 
fiderable height ; the branches are garnifhed with ob- 
long pointed leaves, which come out fingle and op- 
pofite to each other at every joint ; thefe remain 
green through the year. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves at every joint, lbmetimes but 
two, at other times four at each joint ; theie Hand 
erect, are trumpet-fhaped, yellow, and have a very 
fweet fcent ; and in the countries where they naturally 
grow, they are fucceeded by fhort taper pods, filled 
with fmall winged feeds. 

The plants of this lort, when young, are impatient 
of cold, fo muft be fheltered in the winter until they 
have obtained ftrength, when they fhould be planted 
againft a warm wall, and in winter protected from 
froft by coverings of mats, and the ground about 
their roots covered with tan. With this management 
I have had them flower very well in the Cheifea gar- 
den. It is propagated by feeds in the fame manner 
as the former forts. 
- The eighth fort was fent me from Jamaica by the late 
Dr. Houftoun. This rifes with an upright Item near 
twenty feet high, fending out inany lateral branches, 
covered with a white bark. The leaves come out 
oppofite at the joints upon long foot-ftalks ; they are 
compofed of five oval ftiff leaves, which are joined in 
one center at their bafe, where they are narrow, but 
widen toward the top, where they are rounded and 
obtufe. They are of a pale green, inclining to white 
on their under fide ; the flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches four or five together, on very 
fhort foot-ftalks ; they are narrow at bottom, but the 
tube enlarges upward, and at the top fpreads open 
wide, of . a pale bluifh colour, and fmcll fweet they 
are fucceeded by taper crooked pods about four inches 
long, which are filled with oval comprefTcd feeds, 
with wings of a filvcr colour. 

This fort is a native of the warmer parts of America, 
therefore will not thrive in this country, but in a ftove. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
hot-rbed, and the plants treated in the fame manner as 
the fourth fort. 

The ninth fort I received from Barbadoes, by the ti- 
de of White Wood. This rifes with an upright ftem 
to the height of forty feet, in the natural country of 
its growth ; and the feeds are difperied by wind to 
the neighbouring lands, where the plants come up in 
great plenty. This and the former fort have been 
generally confounded, and fuppofed to be the fame, 
but the growing plants are extremely different ; for 
the under leaves of this are fometimes compofed of 
five, at other times of four oval leaves *, and on the 
upper part of the branches, they come out fingle, 
placed by pairs oppofite : thefe are as large as thofe 
of the Bay-tree, and of equal thicknefs, .rounded at 
their end ; each of thefe have a long foot-ftalk, whereas 
thofe of the former join at their bafe to one center. 
The flowers of this fort are produced fingle at the 
wings of the leaves, which have a narrow tube near 
two inches long, but fpread open very wide at the 
top, where they are cut into five unequal fegments, 
which arc fringed on their borders. The flowers are 

white, 



■ %hite\ and have ah agreeable ©ddiir, but. the pod I 
have not ieen. 

The plants muft be preferred in the bafk'-ftove, and 
. treated as the fourth fort. It is propagated by feeds, 

and will alfo take root from cuttings in the fummer, 

if they are planted in pots, and plunged into a bark- 
* bed. It has flowered feveral years in the. Chelfea 

garden, in Auguft. 

■ The tenth fort was feht rne front La "Vera Cruz* by 
the late Dr. Houftoun; this rifes with ligneous ftalks, 
which put out tendrils at the joints, whereby they 
faften themfelves to the neighbouring plants; the 
leaves come out on each fide the branches, upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks, two at each joint oppo- 
site, Which are hcart-lhaped and entire, having a fine 
hairy down on their under fide. The flowers grow 

- in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches, which 
are tubulous, and do not fpread much at the top 

. they are of a Violet colour, arid finell very fweet. 
^Thefe in their native country are fucceeded by oval, 

■ hard, ligneous feed-vefiels, which open in four parts, 
and are full of compreffed winged feeds. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be fbwn 
on a hot-bed, and the plants mull be treated in the 
fame manner as the third fort, for they will not 
thrive in this country unlefs they are placed in the 
bark-ftove. 

The eleventh fort groWs naturally in the Bahama 
Jflands, From whence Mr. Catefby fent the feeds in 
1724, and many of the planes were raifed in the gar- 
dens near London. This, in the country where it 
grows naturally, rifes to the height of twenty feet, 
fending out many lateral branches* garniflied with 
compound winged leaves, each having eleven alter- 
nate wings, with fpear-fhaped fmall lobes, which grow 
alternate, and are entire ; at the ends of the branches 
the flowers are produced in very loofe panicles ; the 
foot-ftalks branching into three or four, each fuftain- 
ing a fingle blue flower, with a long fwelling tube, 
cut into five unequal fegments at the top, where it 
fpreads open. The flowers are fucceeded by oval feed- 
vefiels, which open in two parts, and are filled with 
flat winged feeds. 

The twelfth fort hath a woody Hem, fending 
out many branches, which have four narrow borders 
or wings running longitudinally, lb as to refemble a 
fquare ftalk; the leaves are produced by pairs, 
on each fide the branches s they are heart-fhaped, 
fmooth, and have fhort foot-ftalks; thefe have 
tendrils coming out by their foot-ftalks, which 
faften themfelves to the plants which grow near them, 
and thereby rife to a great height. The flowers are 
produced in fmall clutters from the wings of the 
leaves, which have pretty long tubes, fpread open 
at the top, and are of a pale yellow colour thefe are 
fucceeded by flat pods a foot in length, which have 
two rows of flat winged feeds, joined to the inter- 
mediate partition. 

This fort was fent me from Campeachy, where it na- 
turally grows, and rifes to the tops of the talleft 
trees, to whofe branches thefe plants faften themfelves 
by their tendrils or clafpers, and are thereby fup- 

Eorted. This is propagated by feeds, which muft 
e fown on a hot-bed, and the plants treated in the 
fame manner as the fourth fort ; for they will not 
thrive in this country, unlefs they have a warm ftove, 
where the branches will rife to the height of twenty 
feet in three years ; and if permitted, will fpread to 
a great diftance. It has flowered in the garden at 
Chelfea, but doth not produce pods in England. 
The thirteenth fort Was fent me from Campeachy, 
by Mr. Robert Millar ; this hath woody ftalks, which 
rife to a great height, climbing on the trees which 
row near it, fattening themfelves to their brandies 
y itsclaipers, and fending out many ligneous branches, 
which are garniflied with oval heart-fhaped leaves, 
by fours,, two on each fide, growing oppofite at the 
joints 5 • thefe are covered on their under fide with a 
fbft hairy down, df a yellowilh colour. The flowers ; 
are produced in lodfc panicles at- the end of .the. 
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ranches, which are fliaped like thofe- of - the Fox- 
glove, and are of a pale yellow colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by flat pods a foot long, having a border on 
each fide, and contain two rows of flat winged 1 feeds. 
This plant is tender,- fo muft be conftandy kept in 
the bark-ftove, and treated in the fame manner as the 
fourth fort. It is propagated by feeds, which mull 
be obtained from the country where it grows naturally, 
for it doth not produce any in England. 
The fourteenth fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain, by the late Dr. Houfton. This hath 
a woody Item covered with an Afh-coloured bark, 
which riles to the height of ten feet, lending out 
many fide branches, garniflied with trifoliate leaves, 
placed oppofite at each joint, which are very fmooth, 
oval, and ending in points. The flowers come out 
at the extremity of the brandies in loofe panicles, 
and are of a dirty white colour. Thefe are fucceeded 
by flat narrow pods, containing two rows of flat 
winged feeds. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown 
on a hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated as the 
fourth fort, and mull: conftandy remain in tiie bark- 
ftove. 

B I H A I. See Mus a. 

BINDWEED. See Convolvulus. 

B I R C H-T REE. See Bstula; 

BISCUTELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 724. Thlafpi- 
dium; Tourn. Inft; R. H. 214. tab: iui. Buckler 
Muftard, or Baftard Mithridate Muitard. 
The Characters are, 

STitf entpalement is compofed of four leaves ■, which are 
pointed. The. flower hath four petals, placed in form of 
a crofsj which are obtufe and fpread open \ it hath fix 
ftamhta, four long and two fhort± placed oppofite, having 
fingle. funimits. In the center is fituated an orbicular com- 
preffed germen, f upper ting a fingle permanent .fiyle^ clowned 
with an obtufe ftigma \ -the germen afterward becomes a 
plain, compreffed \ en ft capfnle, with two convex lobes y 
having two cells, terminated by the rigid ftyle, which is 
joined to the fide of the partition, each cell containing one 
'compreffed feed* 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
Linnaeus's fifteenth clafs, intitlcd Tctradynamia Sili- 
culofa, the flower having four long, and two ihort 
ftamina, and are fucceeded by very Ihort pods. 
The Species are, * . 

1. Biscutella (sluriculata) calycibus nectario utrinque 
gibbis, filiculis in ftylum coeuntibus. Lin. Hort. Clifg 

329. Buck/a" Muftard, with the cup of the ncftarium 
J welling on each fide, and fmall pods joined to the ftyle. 
Thlafpidium hirfutum calyce floris aurkulato. Inft. 
R. H. 214. 

Biscutella (l)idyma) filiculis orbiculato-didymis a 
ftylo divergentibus. Hort. Cliff". 329. Buckler Mujlardy 
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Thlafpidium Monfpelienfe hieracii folio lurfuto. 
Tourn. Inft. 214. 
3, Biscutella {Apula) hirfuta foliis oblongis dentatis 
iemiamplexicaulibus floribus fpicatis ftylo breviore. 
Hairy Buckler Muftard, with oblong indented leaves which 
-half embrace the ftalk, flowers growing in fpikes, and a 
fhorter ftylc. Thlafpidium Apulum fpicatum. Tourn. 
Inft. 214. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy, v/here it rifes about a foot high \ but in a 
garden generally grows near two feet high, dividing 
into feveral branches ; and at every joint there is one 
oblong entire leaf a little indented, thofe on .the 
lower part of the ftalk being broader and more ob- 
tufe than thofe on the upper. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the ends - of the branches in loofe panicles, 
which are compofed of four obtufe petals of a pale 
yellow colour ; thefe are fucceeded by double, round, 
comprefied feed-vefiels", fwelling in the middle, where 
is lodged a fingle, round, flat feed, the ftyle of the 
flower (landing upright between the two fmall veflels, 
joined to their borders-. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France^Italy, and Germany, -from whence I received 

Mm the 
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" the feeds, and dried famples of the plant, which are I 
rot more than fix inches high, though they are the 

* entire plants with their roots, but in the garden they 
grow almoft two feet high. This hath many long, 

' narrow, hairy leaves, fprcading near the ground, 
which are deeply indented on each fide, refembling 
thole of Hawkweed ; from the center arifes the flalk, 
which divides upward into many fmall branches, 
having no leaves on them, and are terminated by 
loofe panicles of yellow flowers, compofed of four 
petals, placed in form of a crofs. Thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by round comprefled feed-veflels like the 
former, but are fmaller, and the ftyle of the flowers ! 
bends from them. 

* 

The third fort lends out many oblong hairy leaves, I 
which are flightly indented on their edges-, from among 
thefe there arifes a hairy branching ftalk, which grows 
two feet high, and at each joint is placed one oblong 
indented leaf, which half embraces the ftalk at the 
bafe ; each branch is terminated by a clofe Ipike of 
pale yellow flowers, which are fucceeded by round 
comprefled feed-vefiels like the other forts, but the 
ftyle of the flower, which is joined to them, is fhorter 
than thofc of the other fpecies. 

Thefe are all annual plants, which perifh foon after 
they have perfected their feeds. Thefe fhould be 
fown either in fpring,. or the autumn, upon a border 
of light earth, in an open fituation, where they arc 
to remain for good. Thofe which are fown in au- 
tumn will come up in about three weeks, and the 
plants will live through the winter without any pro- 
tection, fo will flower earlier the following lummer, 
whereby good feeds may always be obtained whereas 
thofe which are fown in the fpring, do, in bad feafons, . 
decay before their feeds are ripe. The autumnal 
plants flower in June, and the fpring in* July, and 
their feeds ripen about fix weeks after; which, if per- 
mitted to fcatter, there will be plenty of young plants 
produced without any care. 

Thefe require no farther culture, but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they are 
too clofe, leaving them eight or nine inches afunder. 
They arc prefcrved in the gardens of thofe who are 
curious in botany, but they have no great beauty to 
recommend them. I have cultivated thefe forts 
many years, and have never obferved either of them 
to vary, therefore make no doubt of their being 
diftinct fpecies. 
BISEKRULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 800. Pelccinus. 
Tourn. Inft. 417. tab. 234. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a tubulous empalement of one leaf, which 
is ere£t, and flight ly indented at the top in five equal -parts , 
the two upper ftanding at a diftance. The flower is pa- 
pilionaceous, having a large roundijh flandard, whofe edges 
are reflexed. The wings are oblong, but Jhorter than the 
flandard \ and the obtufe keel is of the fame length with 
. the wings, bending upward. It hath ten ftamina, nine 
of which are joined, and the other Jingle, with their ends 
pointing upward. In the center is Jituated an oblong com- 
prefled germen, fupporting an awl-Jhaped flyle, crowned by 
a Jingle ftignia ; thefe arc included in the keel. The germen 
afterward becomes a flat narrow pod, indented on both 
edges like the faw of the fivord fijh, having two cells, filled 
with ktdncy-Jhapcd feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnasus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, the flower having ten ftamina, joined in two 
bodies. 

We have but one Species of this genus, which is, 
Biserrula. (Pelecinus.) Hort. Cliff. 361. We have no 
Englilh name for this plant. Pelecinus vulgaris. 
Tourn. Inft. 417. 

This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, and the fouth of France. It fends 
out many angular ftalks, which trail on the ground, 
fubdi vided into many branches, garnifhed with long 
winged leaves, compofed of many pair of lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one 5 thefe are heart-fhaped : to- 
ward the upper part of the branches come out the 



. foot-ftalk of the flowers, which fuftains fcveral fmalt 
Butterfly flowers, of a purplilh colour, collected to- 
gether, which are fucceeded by plain pods, about orte 
inch long, indented on both lides the whole length, 
divided in the middle by a longitudinal nerve, con- 
taining two rows of kidney-fhaped feeds. 
It is propagated by feeds, which in this country 
fhould be fown in the autumn, on a bed of ligrit 
earth, where the plants will come up in about three 
weeks, and will live in the open air very well. Thefe 
fhould be fown where they are defigned to remain, 
or tranfplanted very young •, for when they are large, 
they will not bear removing. When the plants are 
come up, they will require no other care, but to keep 
them clean from weeds; and where they are too near, 
they fhould be thinned to about a foot diftance from 
each other. They flower in June, and the feeds ripen, 
in September. 

The feeds of this plant may alfo be fown in the fpring, 
and treated in the fame manner as before directed - y 
but thefe will not flower till the middle or end of July, 
fo unlefs the autumn proves warm, they will not 
ripen feeds ; for which reafon I have directed their 
being fown in the autumn, as foon as they arc ripe- 
Two or three of thefe plants may be allowed a place 
in gardens for, the fake of variety, but they have not 
much beauty. 

BISLINGUA. See Ruscus. 

BISTORTA [fo called, becaufe the root is turned 
or wreathed into various rings or fpires,] Biftort, or 
Snakeweed. 

This genus is joined to the Polygonum by Dr. Linn re us. 
This plant flowers in May, and if the feafbn proves 
moift, will continue to produce new fpikes of flowers 
till Auguft: it may be propagated by planting the 
roots in a moift fhady border, either in ipring or au- 
tumn, which will foonfurnilh the garden- with plants, 
for it greatly increafes by its creeping roots. 
The roots of this plant have been recommended for 
tanning of leather, but the trouble of procuring them 
in a fufBcient quantity is too great to aniwer the in- 
tention. * 

BIVALVULAR, or Bivalve [of bivalvis] Hulk- 
is one that opens and gapes the whole length, like a 
door that opens in two parts. 

BIX A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 581. Urucu. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
Orleana. H. L. Mitella. Tourn. Inft. 242. Anotta, 
by the French Roucou. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a plain, fmall, obtufe empalement, which is per- 
manent \ the flower hath a double fcrics of petals, the outer 
confifting of five, which are large, oblong, and equal, the 
inner of the fame number and fljape, but narrower. It 
hath a great number of briftly ftamina, which are but 
half the length of the petals, terminated by ereel fummits. 
In the center is Jituated an oval germen, fupporting a 
flender flyle of the fame length with the ftamina, crowned 
by a bifid, ccmprcjfcd, parallel ftigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval heart-fhaped capfule, a little com- 
prejfed, covered with Jharp briftles, opening with two 
valves, with one cell, and Jilled with angular feeds, ad- 
hering to a linear receptacle, which runs longitudinally 
through the capfule. 

This genus is ranged in the firft fection of Linnaeus's 
thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Monogynia, the 
flower having many ftamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Bixa. (Orellana.) Hort. Cliff. 21 1. TheArnotta, or Anotta, 
by the French Roucou. Mitella Americana maxima 
tinctoria. Achioti of Hernandez. 

This fhrub grows naturally in the warm parts of 
America, where it rifes with an upright ftem to the 
height of eight or ten feet, fending out many branches 
at the top, forming a regular head. Thefe are gar- 
nifhed with heart-fhaped leaves ending in a point, 
which have Ipng foot-ftalks, and come out without 
any order. The flowers are produced in loofe panicles 
at the end of the branches, of a pale Peach colour, 
having large petals, and a great number of briftly 

ftamina of the fame colour, in the center. After the 

flower 
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flower is pally the germen becomes a heart-fhaped, 
or rather a mitre-fhaped feed-yefiel, covered on the 
outJide with briftles, opening with two valves, and 
filled with angular feeds, covered with a red pulp 
or pafte, which colours the hands of thole who 
touch it, and is collected for the ufe of dyers and 
painters. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, which are annually 
brought, from the Weft-Indies in plenty. Thefe 
fhould be fown in a fmall pot, filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark ; 
where, if the bed is of a proper temperature of heat, 

■ the plants will appear in about a month after : when 
thefe are about an inch high, they Ihould be fhaken 
out of the pot and carefully feparated, fo as not to 
tear off their tender roots, and each planted in a fmall 

■ pot filled with fome rich light earth, and plunged into 
a frefh hot- bed of tanners bark, obferving to (hade 
them every day until they have taken new root ; after 

. which they muft be treated as other tender plants 
, from the fame country, by admitting frefli air to them 
. in proportion to the warmth of the fcafon j and when 
- the heat of the tan declines, it fhould be turned up I 
to the bottom, and, if neceffary, fome frelh tan added 
to renew the heat. The plants muft be refreihed three 
times a week with water in fummer, but they muft 
not have it in great quantities, for their roots often 
. rot witli much wet. If the plants are raifed early in 
the fpring, and properly managed, they will be afoot | 
and a half high by the autumn, when they Ihould be 
removed into the bark-ftove, and plunged into the 
tan-bed. During the winter, they muft have but little 
water, and while the plants are young, they muft 
have a good fhare of warmth, otherwife they are very 
fubject to caft rjieir leaves, and frequently lole their 
. tops, which renders them unfightly. They muft be 
constantly kept in the bark-ftove, for thofe plants 
which have been placed in a dry ftove, have never 
made much progrefs. I have had many of thefe plants 
feven or eight feet high, with ftrong ftems and large 
heads, but have only had one produce flowers ; nor 
have I heard of its flowering in any of the gardens in 
, Europe, for in the Dutch gardens they have no plants 
of any fize. 

The pafte which furrounds the feeds is taken off, by 
fteeping the feeds in hot water, and with the hands 
wafhed until the feeds are clean $ then after pouring 
away the water, they leave the fediment to harden, 
and make it up in balls, which are fent to Europe, 
where they are ufed in dying and painting. It is alfo 
ufed by the Americans to dye their chocolate, and 
the natives uled to paint their bodies with it when 
they went to the wars, 

BLADDER-NUT. See Staph yle a, 

BLATTARIA. See Verbascum. 

BLIGHTS. | 
There is nothing fo destructive to a fruit garden as 
blights ; nor is there any thing in the bufinefs of gar- 
dening which requires more of our ferious attention, 
than the endeavouring to prevent or guard againft 
this great enemy of gardens. 

In order therefore to remedy this evil, it will be ne- 
cefiary firft to underftand the true caufes of blights ; 
for, although many curious perfons have attempted 
to explain the caufes of them, yet very few of them 
have come near the truth, except the Rev. and learned 
Dr. Hales, who > hath, in his curious book, intitled 
Vegetable Statics, given us fome accurate experi- 
ments upon the growth and perfpiration of plants, 
together with the various effects the air hath upon 
vegetables that by carefully attending thereto, to- 
gether with diligent obfervations, we need fcldom to 
be at a lofs how to account for the caufes of blights 
whenever they may happen. 

But here I cannot help taking notice of the feveral 
caules of blights, as they have been laid down by 
fome of our modern writers on gardening, together 
with their various methods prefcribed to prevent their 
deftruction of fruits, &c. 

.Some have fuppofe'd, that blights are ufually pro- 
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duced by an eafterly wind, which brings, vaft quan- 
tities of infects eggs along with it from fome diftan* 
place which, being lodged upon the furface of the 
leaves and flowers of fruit-trees, caufe them to fhrivel 
up and perifh. To cure this diftemper, they advife 
the burning of wet litter on the windward fide of the 
trees, that the fmoke thereof may be carried to them 
by the wind, which they fuppofe will ftirle and deftroy 
thofe infects, and thereby cure the diftemper. 
Others direct the ufe of Tobacco-duft, or to wafii the 
trees with water wherein Tobacco-ftalks have been 
infufed for twelve hours, which, they fay, will deftroy 
thefe infects, and recover the trees and Pepper-duft, 
fcattered upon the blofibms of fruit-trees, has been 
recommended as very ufeful in this cafe : arid there 
are fome that advife the pulling off* the leaves of the 
tree, as the belt remedy when they are lhrivelled up 
and wither - 9 and to cut off the fmallcr. branches when 
they produce crooked and unnatural lhopts, and to 
fprinkle the tree with a watering-pot," or a hand- 
engine. 

Thefe conjectures concerning blights, how fpecious 
foever they may appear at lirft fight, yet, when duly 
considered, will be found far fliort of the true caufe, 
as will hereafter be fhewn. 

But let us now examine the true caufes of blights, fo 
far as we have been enabled to judge from repeated 
obfervations and experiments. 

i. Blights then are often caufed by a continued dry 
eafterly wind for feveral days together, without the 
intervention of fhowers, or any morning dew, by 
which the perfpiration in the tender blofibms is 
flopped, fo that in a Ihort time their colour is changed, 
and they wither and decay and if it fo happen, that 
there is a long continuance of the fame weather, it 
equally affects the tender leaves ; for their perfpiring 
matter is hereby thickened arid rendered glutinous, 
clofely adhering to the furface of the leaves, and be- 
comes a proper nutriment to thofe fmall infects, which 
are always found preying upon the leaves and tender 
branches of fruit-trees, whenever this blight happens; 
but it is not thefe infects which are the Hrft caufe of 
blights, as hath been imagined by fome •, though it 
muft be allowed, that whenever thefe infects meet 
with fuch a proper food, they multiply exceedingly, 
and are instrumental in promoting the diftemper; 
fo that many times, when the fcafon proves fa- 
vourable to them, and no proper care hath been 
taken to prevent their mifchief, it is furprifing to 
think how whole walls of trees have fuffered by this 
infection. 

The beft remedy for this diftemper, that I have yet 
known fucceed, is, gently to warn and fprinkle over 
the trees, from time to time, with common water 
(that is, fuch as hath not had any thing ltceped in 
it ;) and the fooner this is performed (whenever we 
apprehend danger,) the better ; and if the young and 
tender fhoots feem to be much infected, wafh them 
with a woollen cloth, fo as to clear them, if poflible, 
from all this glutinous matter, that their refpiration 
and perfpiration 'may not be obftructed ; and if wc 
place fome broad flat pans or tubs of water near the 
trees, that the vapours exhaled from the water may 
be received by the trees, it will keep their tender 
parts in a ductile ftatc, and greatly help them ; but 
whenever this operation of warning the trees is per- 
formed, it fhould be early in the day, that the moifture 
may be exhaled before the cold of the night comes 
on ; efpecially if the nights are frofty-: nor mould it 
be done when the fun mines very hot upon the wall, 
which would be fubject to foorch up the tender 
blofibms. 

Another caufe o£ blights in the fpring is, fharp hoary 
frofts, which are often fucccedcd by hot funfliinc in 
the day time -> which is the moft fudden and certain 
deftroyer of fruits that is known ; for the cold of the 
night ftarves the tender parts of the blofibms, and 
the fun riling hot upon the walls before the moifture 
is * dried from the blofibms (which, being in fmall 
globules, collects the rays of the fun,) a fcalding heat 
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Is thereby acquired ; which fcorches the tender flowers, 
arid other parts of plants. 

But that blights are frequently no more thari^ an in- 
ward Weaknefs or diftemper in trees, will evidently 
appear, if we confider how often it happens, that 
trees againft the fame wall, expofed to the lame afpect, 
and equally enjoying the advantages of fun and air, 
with every other circumftance which might render 
them equally healthy, yet very often are obferved to 
differ greatly in their ftrength and vigour; and as 
often we obferve the weak trees to be continually 
blighted, when the vigorous ones, in the fame fi- 
tuation lhall e J cape very well ; which muft, therefore, 
In a great meaiure, be afcribed to their healthy con- 
ftitution. This weaknefs, therefore, in trees, muft 
proceed either from a want of a fufficient fupply of 
nourilhment to maintain them in perfect vigour, or 
from fome ill qualities in the foil where they grow, 
or, perhaps, from fome bad quality in the ftock, or 
inbred diftemper of the buds or cyons, which they 
had imbibed from their mother tree, or from mil- 
management in the pruning, &c. all which are pro- 
ductive of diltempcrs in trees, and of which they are 
with difficulty cured. Now, if this is occalioned by 
a weaknefs in the tree, we fliould endeavour to 'trace 
out the true caufe; firft, whether it has been oc- 
cafioned by ill management in the pruning, which 
is too often the cafe - 3 for how common is it to obferve 
Peach-trees trained up to the full length of their 
branches every year, fo as to be carried to the top of 
the wall in a few years after planting, when at the fame 
time the fhoots for bearing have been fo weak, as 
fcarcely to have ftrength to produce their flowers : but 
this being the utmoft of their vigour, the blofibms fall 
off, and, many times, the branches decay, cither the 
greateft part of their length, or quite down to the 
place where they were produced and this, whenever 
it happens to be the cafe, is afcribed to a blight. 
Others there are, who fufFcr their trees to grow juft 
as they arc naturally difpofed, during the fummer 
feafon, without ftopping of moots, or difburdening 
their trees of luxuriant branches ; by which means 
two, three, or four Ihoots lhall exhaufl the greateft 
part of the nourilhment of the trees all the fummer ; 
which flioots, at the winter paining, are entirely cut 
out; fo that the ftrength of the tree was employed 
only in nourifhing ufelefs branches, while the fruit 
branches are thereby rendered fo weak, as not to be 
able to prefervc thcmielves. The remedies to this 
evil lhall be explained in the article of Pruninc 
Peach-trees, &c. 

But if the weaknefs of the tree proceeds from an in- 
bred diftemper, it is the better way to remove the 
tree at firft and after renewing your earth, plant a 
new one in its place. 

Or if your foil be a hot burning gravel or fand, in 
\vhich your Peach-trees arc planted, you will gene- 
rally find this will be conftantly their cafe, after their 
roots have got beyond the earth of your borders ; for 
which realbn, it is much more advifeable to dig them 
up, and plant Grapes, Figs, Apricots, or any other 
fort of fruit, which may do well in fuch a foil, rather 
than to be annually difappointcd of your hopes •, for, 
by a variety of experiments, it hath been found, that 
.Apricots attract and imbibe moifture with a much 
greater force than Peaches and Nectarines and con- 
lequcntly, are better able to attract the nutritive par- 
ticles from the earth, than the other, which require 
to be plahted in a- generous foil, capable of affording 
them a fufiiciency of nourilhment without much dif- 
ficulty : and it is in Rich places we often fee Peaches 
do wonders, efpecially if afiifted by art ; but as for 
the Vine and Fig-tree, they ptrfpire very ftowly, 
and are very often in an imbibing ftate (fo that a 
jireat part of that fine racy flavour, with which their 
truits abound when planted in a dry foil, is probably 
owing to thole refined aerial principles, which; are 
collected when in a ftate of refpiration ;) and there- 
fore, as thefe trees delight not in drawing much 
watery nourilhment from the earth, fo they will much 

7 



better nicceed in fuch a foil* than in ©nethat Ts rftore* 
generous : we mould therefore always endeavour to 
luit the particular forts of fruits to the' nature of our 
foil, and not pretend to have all forts of fruit good' in 
the fame. 

* 

But there is another fort of blight, againft which ic 
is very difficult to guard our fruit-trees ; this is (harp, 
pinching, frofty mornings, which often happen at the 
time when the trees are in flower, or while the fruit 
is very young, and occalion the bloffbms or fruit to 
drop off; and, fometimes, the tender parts of the 
(hoots and leaves are greatly injured thereby. 
The only method yet found out to prevent this rhif- 
thief, is, by carefully covering the walls, either with 
mats, canvas, reeds, &c. which being faftened 'fb as 
not to be difturbed with the wind, arfd furFered to 
remain ori during .the night, and taking them off 
every day, if the weather permits, is the befb and 
fureft: method that hath yet been found futceftful; 
which, although it has been flighted, and thought 
of little fervice by fome, yet the reafon of their being 
not fb lerviceable as has been expected, was, b'ecaul? 
they hive not been rightly ufed, either by fufrering 
the trees to remain too long covered ; by which means 
the younger branches and leaves have been rendered 
too weak to endure the open air, tfhen they are ex- 
pofed to it which has often proved of worfe con- 
fequence to trees, than if they had remained entirely 
uncovered, or by. incautioufly expofing them to the 
air, after having been long covered. 
Whereas, when the covering before-mentioned has 
been performed as it ought to be, it has proved very 
ferviceable to fruits ; and many times, when there 
has been almoft a general deftruction of fruits in the 
neighbouring gardens, there has been a plenty' of 
them in fuch places where they have been properly 
covered : and though the trouble may feem to fome 
very great, yet, if thefe coverings are fixed near the 
upper part of the wall, and are faftened to pullies, 
fo as to be drawn up, or let down, it will be foon anil 
cafily performed and the fuccefs will futficiently re* 
pay the trouble. 

But there is another fort of blight that fometimes 
happens later in the fpring, viz. in April or May, 
which is often very deftructive to orchards, and open 
plantations, and againft which we know of no remedy. 
This is what is called a fire blaft; which, in a few 
hours, hath not only deftroyed the fruit and leaves, 
but, many times, parts of trees, and, fometimes, 
entire trees have been killed by it. 
This is fuppofed to be effected by volumes of tranf- 
parcnt flying vapours, which, among the many forms 
they revolve into, may fometimes approach fo near 
to an hemifphcre, or hemicylinder, either in their 
upper or lower furfaces, as thereby to make the 
beams of the fun converge enough to fcorch the plants 
or trees they fall upon, in proportion to die greater 
or lefs convergency of the fun's rays. 
The learned lJoerhaave, in his Theory of Chemiftry, 
obferves, *' That thofe white clouds which appear in 
" fummer time, are, as it were, fo many mirrors, 
*' and occafion exceffive heat : thefe cloudy mirrors 
** are fometimes round, fometimes concave, poly- 
" gonous, &c. When the face of the heavens is co- 
** vered with fuch white clouds, the fun, .mining 
among them, muft, of neceffity, produce a ve- 
hement heat ; fince many of his rays, which would 
.« otherwife, perhaps, never touch our earth, arc 
hereby reflected to us : . thus, if the fun .be on one 
** fide, and the clouds on the oppofitc one, they will 
" be perfect burning glaffes : and hence the phseno- 
" menon of thunder. 

u I have fometimes, continues he, obferved a kind 
" of hollow clouds, full of hail and fnofr, during 
" the continuance of which the heat was extreme j 
" fihee, by fuch condenfation, they were enabled to 
" reflect much more ftrortgly : afrer'this came a fliarp 
** cold, and then the clduds difcharged thtfir hail in 
" great quantities, to which fuccfecdecl a moderate 

wartnth; Frozen cdncave tloiids -therefore, by 

«« their 
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« their great reflexions, produce a vigorous heat j 
« and the fame, when refolved, exceflive cold." 
Whence (as Dr. Hales obferves) we fee, that blafts 
may be.occafioned by the reflexions of the clouds, ,as 
well as by the above-mentioned refraction of denle 
cranlparent vapours. 

Againft this enemy to fruits, &c. as hath been faid, 
there is no guard to our fruit-trees, nor any remedy 
to cure it : But as this more frequently happens in 
clofe plantations (where the ftagnating vapours from 
the earth, and the plentiful perforations from the 
trees, are pent in for want of a free air to diflipate 
and dilpel them ; which are often obferved, in ftill 
weather, to afcend in fo plentiful a manner, as to be 
feen by the naked eye, but efpecially with reflecting 
telefcopes, fo as to make a clear and diftincl: object 
become dim and tremulous,) than in thofe that are 
planted at a greater diftance, or are not furrounded 
with hills or woods ; this directs us, in the firft plant- 
ingof kitchen-gardens an dorchards,&c. that we mould 
allow a greater diftance between the trees, and to 
make choice of clear healthy fituations, that the air 
may freely pals between the trees to diflipate thofe va- 
pours before they are formed into fuch volumes, 
whereby the circumambient air will be clear, and lefs 
fubject to injuries ; as alfo the fruits which are pro- 
duced in this clearer air, will be much better tailed 
than thofe that are furrounded with a thick rancid air •, 
for as fruits are often in a refpiring ftate, they confe- 
quently, by imbibing a part of thefe vapours, are ren- 
dered crude and ill-tafted, which is often the cafe 
with a great part of our fruits in England. 
BLITUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 14. Chenopodio-morus. 
Boerh. Ind. Morocarpus. Rupp. . Strawberry Blite. 
The Characters are, 

// hath a tripartite fpreading empalement* which is per- 
manent •, the flower hath no petals* but erne briftly ft a- 
mina the length of the empalement* with n double fum- 
mit. In the center is fituated an oval pointed germen /up- 
porting two ftylcs* the length of the fiamina, with a Jingle 
ftigma. The empalement afterward becomes an oval com- 
prefled capfule* including one globular comprejfed feed* the 
fize of the capfule. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond order of 
Linnaius's firft clafs, intitled Monandria Digynia, 
the flower having but one ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Blitum (Capitatum) capitellis fpicatis terminalibus. 
Hort. Upfal. 3. Blite with /pikes terminated by little 
heads, Chenopodio-morus major. Boerh. Ind. alt. 

2. 91. Commonly called Strawberry Blite* or Strawberry 
Spinach, 

2. Blitum (Virgatum) capitellis fparfis lateralibus. Hort. 
Upfal. 3. Blite with fmall heads growing fcatteringly 
from the fides of the ftalks. Chenopodio-morus minor. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 91. Wild Atriplex with a Mulberry 
fruit, 

3. Blitum {Tartaricum) foliis triangularibus acute den- 
tatis, capitellis fimplicibus lateralibus. Blite with tri- 
angular leaves Jharply indented* and Jingle heads proceed- 
* n g from the fides of the ftalks, Blitum rragiferum maxi- 
mum polyfpermum. Amman. Ruth. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
but hath been long preferved in the Englifh gardens. 
This is an annual plant, which hath leaves fomewhat 
like thofe of Spinach; the ftalk rifes about two feet and 
a half high, the lower part of which is garnifhed with 
leaves of the ihape with thofe at bottom, but fmaller ; 
the upper part of the ftalk hath flowers coming out 
in fmall heads at every joint, and is terminated by 
a fmall clufter of the fame : after the flowers are paft, 
the litde heads fwell to the fize of Wood Strawber- 
ries, and when ripe have the fame appearance ; being 
very fucculent, and full of a purple juice, which 
ftains the hands of thofe who bruife them, of a deep 
purple colour. 

The fecond Tort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
. and Italy. This feldom grows more than one foot 
high, with fmaller leaves than the firft, but of the 
iame Ihape ; the flowers are produced at the wings 
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of the leaves, almoft the length of the ftalk, which 
are fmall, and collected in little heads, which are 
fliaped like thofe of the firft, but fmaller and not lb 
deeply coloured. 

The feeds of the third fort were fent me by ' the late 
Dr. Amman, who was profeflbr of botany at Peterf- 
burgh. This rifes near three feet high 5 the leaves 
are triangular, ending in very acute points, as do alfo 
the indentures on the edges of the leaves. The flow- 
ers come out from the wings of the leaves in fmall 
heads, which are fucceeded by berries of the fame 
fhape and colour as thofe of the firft, but fmaller. 
This fort differs from the firft in the Ihape and inden- 
tures of the leaves, and in having leaves placed be- 
tween the berries the whole length of the ftalk, which 
is not terminated by heads as the firft, but hath leaves 
above the heads. 

Thefe are all of them annual plants, which will drob 
their feeds if permitted, and the plants will come up 
in plenty the following fpring : or if the feeds of 
either of the forts are fown in March or April, upon 
a bed of common earth, in an open fituation, the 
plants will come up in a month or five weeks after ; 
and, if they are to remain in the place where they are 
fown, will require no other care but to keep them 
clear from weeds, and to thin them out, fo as 10 leave 
them fix or eight inches apart', and in July the 
plants will begin to fhew their berries, when they will 
make a pretty appearance. But many people trans- 
plant them into the borders of the flower-gar- 
dens, and others plant them in pots, to have them 
ready for removing to court-yards, or to place upon 
low walls, among other annual flowers, to adorn thofe 
places. 

When thefe plants are defigned to be removed, they 
fhould be tranfplanted before they moot up their flow- 
er-ftems, for they will not bear tranfplanting well af- 
terward : and if they are planted in pots, they will 
require to be duly watered in dry weather, otherwife 
the plants will ftint, and not grow to any fize •* and, 
as the flower-ftems advance, they fhould be fupported 
by flicks * for if they are not, the branches will fall 
to the ground, when die berries are grown pretty 
large and weighty. 

BLOODWORT. See Lap athum. 
BOCCONIA. 

This plant was fo called after the Reverend Paul Boc- 
cone, of Sicily, who has publifhed fome curious books 
of botany. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath an empalement compofed of two oval, ob- 
lufe, concave leaves /* hath four narrow petals, with 
a great number of very fhort fiamina, crowned by erett 
fummits* which are the length of the empalement. hi 
the center is fit ua ted a round/Jh germen, con trailed at both 
ends'* fupporting a Jingle Jtyle* which is bifid at the tcp* 
crowned by a Jingle fiigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oval jruit, contrasted at both ends* and a little 
comprejfed* having one cell* full of pulp* including a Jingle 
round feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnseus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
no^ynia, the flower having many ftamina and one 

There is but one Species of this genus at prefenc 
known, which is, 
Bocconia. (Frutefcens.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 505. Bocconia 
racemofa, fphondylii folio tomentofo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 

This plant is called, by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Na- 
tural Hiftory of Jamaica, Chelidonium majus arbo- 
reum, foliis quercinis j or Greater Tree Celandine with 
Oak leaves. 

It is very common in Jamaica, and feveral other parts 
of America, where it grows to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, having a ftrait trunk as large as a man's 
arm, which is covered with a white fmooth bark. 
At the top it divides into feveral branches, on which 
the leaves are placed alternately. Thefe leaves are 
eight or nine inches long, and five or fix broad., deeply 

N ft finu, 
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fin u a ted, fome times almoft to the mid-rib, and are of 
a fine glaucous colour •, fo that this plant makes a 
beautiful variety among other exotic plants in the 
ftove. The whole plant abounds with a yellow juice 
like the greater Celandine, which is of an acrid na- 
ture ; fo that it is ufed by die inhabitants of America, 
to take off warts, and fpots from the eyes. 
It is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown in a 
pot filled with light frefh earth, early in the fpring, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferv- 
ing to water it now and then gently, otherwife the 
feeds will not grow. When the plants are come up, 
they mould be each tranfplanted into feparate fniali 
pots filled with light fandy earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, obferving to made the glafles in 
the heat of the day, until the plants have taken root. 
They muft be alio gently watered, but it fhould be 
' done fparingly while they are young ; for their (terns 
being very tender, and full of juice, will rot, if they 
receive too much moifture j but after their ftems are 
become woody, they will require it often, efpecially 
in hot weather ; when alfo they mould have a large 
mare of air, by raifrng the glafles of the hot-bed. ' 
The plants, in two months after tranfplanting, will 
have filled thefe fmall pots with their roots * therefore 
they Ihoukl be fhaken out of them, and planted into 
pots one fize larger, filled with light frefh earth, and 
plunged into the bark-ftove, where they fhould have 
a good fhare of frefh air in warm weather. With this 
management I have raifcd thefe plants upwards of two 
feet high in one feafon, which were alfo very ftrong 
in their ftems : they muft be conftantly kept in the 
ftove, being too tender to thrive in this country in any 
other fituation. This plant has flowered in the phyfic 
garden at Chelfea, and perfected feeds , but if it were 
not to flower, the Angular beauty of the plant renders 
it worthy of a place in every curious collection of 
plants ; and it feems the Indians were very fond of it, 
for Hernandez tells us, the Indian kings planted it in 
their gardens. 

BOER HA AVI A. This genus of plants was fo 
named by Monf. Vaillant, profeflbr of botany at Pa- 
ris, in honour of the famous Dr. Boerhaave, who was 
profeflbr of botany, chemiftry, and phyfic, in the 

univerfity of Leyden. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath no empalement* and but one btll-Jhaped 
petal* which is pentangular and entire. It hath in feme 
/pedes one \ and in others two jhort ftamina* crowned by a 
double globular fummit. 'The gertnen isfttuated below the 
receptacle* /upporting a /tort /tender ftyle* with a kidney- 
Jhaped ftigma ; the germn afterward becomes a Jingle ob- 
long feed* having no cover. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnrcus's firft clafs, intitied Monandria Monogynia, 
the flower having but one ftamina and a fingle 

ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Boerhaavia (Erefta) caule ere&o glabra Lin.Sp. 
Plant. 3. Boerhaavia with an eretl ftalk. Boerhaavia 
Solanifolia erefta glabra, floribus carneis laxins dif- 

poliris. Houft. MSS. 

2. Boerhaavia (Diffu/a) caule diffufo. Lin.Sp. Plant. 
3. Boerhaavia with a diffii/ed ftalk. Boerhaavia Sola- 
nifolia major. Vail. Def. 50. 

3. Boerhaavia (Scandens) caule fcandente floribus dian- 
dris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3. Boerhaavia with a climbing 
ftalk. Boerhaavia alfines folio fcandens, floribus pal- 
lide luteis majoribus in umbellae modum difpofitis fe- 
mine afpero. Houft. MSS. 

4. Boerhaavia {Coccinea) foliis ovatis, floribus laterali- 
bus compacts, caule hirfuto procurhbente. Boerhaavia 
with oval leaves* flowers coming from the wings of the 
leaves in clofe heads* and a hairy trailing ftalk. Boerhaa- 
via Solanifolia procumbens & hirfuta floribus cocci- 
neis compacts. Houft. MSS. 

The firft fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, at La Vera Cruz, in 1 73 1 . This rifes with an 
upright fmooth ftalk, two feet high, and at each 
joint hath two oval pointed leaves growing oppofite, 
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Upon foot-#alks, an inch long, of a whitifh colour 
on their under fide. At the joints, which are far 
af under, come out fmall fide branches, growing erect % 
thefe, as alfo the large ftalk, are terminated by loofc 
panicles of flefh-coloured flowers, which are each 
fucceeded by oblong glutinous feeds. 
The feeds of the fecond fort were lent me by the fame 
gentleman from Jamaica, where it naturally grows. 
This fends out many difFufed (talks a foot and a half 
or two feet long, garniflied with fmall roundifh leaves 
at each joint. The flowers grow very fcatterin»ly 
upon long branching foot-ftalks from the wings of 
the leaves, as alfo at the end of the branches, which 
are of a pale red colour, and are fucceeded by feeds 
like the former. 

The third fort was fent me from Jamaica with the 
former. This fends out feveral ftalks from the roor, 
which divide into many branches, and trail oyer what- 
ever plants grow near them, and rife to the height of 
five or fix feet, garniflied with heart-fhaped leaves, 
growing by pairs at each joint upon long foot- 
italks, which are of the colour and coriflftence 
of thofe of the greater Chickweed. The flowers 
grow in loofe umbels at the extremity of the branches, 
which are yellow, and are fucceeded by fmall, oblong, 
vifcous feeds. 

The fourth fort was fent me from Jamaica with the 
two former : this fends out many trailing hairy ftalks, 
which divide into fmaller branches, garniflied with 
oval leaves at every joint •* and at the wings of the 
leaves come out^the naked foot-ftalks, fulhuning a 
fmall clofe head of fcarlet flowers, which are very f u- 
gacious, feldom ftanding more than half a day before 
their petals drop •* thefe are fucceeded by lhort oblong 
feeds. 

The firft, fecond, and fourth forts are annual plants, 
which decay in autumn, but the third fort is peren- 
nial : they are all tender plants, fo will not thrive in 
the open air in England; they are propagated by 
feeds, which muft be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, 
and when the plants are fit to be removed, they fhould 
be each planted in a fmall pot and plunged into thehot- 
bed, and treated as other tender exotic plants. When 
they are grown too tall to remain under a common 
frame, a plant or two of each fort fhould be placed 
in the ftove ; the other may be turned out of the pots, 
and planted in a warm border, where, if the feafon 
proves warm, they will perfect their feeds ; but as 
thefe are fubject to fail in cold feaibns, fo thofe in the 
ftove will always ripen their feeds in autumn the 
third fort may be preferved in a warm ftove two or 
three years. 

BOMB AX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 580. Ceiba. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 32. Silk Cotton -tree. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a permanent empalement of one leaf* which is 
bell-ftoaped* creel* and quinquefid. The flower is quinque- 
fld ana fpreadinr* the petals are oval and concave. It 
hath many awl-fiaped ftamina* which are the length of the 
petal* crowned with oblong incurved fummit s. In the cen- 
ter is fttuated the round germen* fupporting a /lender ftyle 
the length 0/ the ftamina* with a round ftigma. The em- 
palement afterward becomes a large* oblong* turbinated 
cap/ule* having Jive cells* opening with five valves* which 
are lirneous* containing many ronndi/h feeds* wrapped in a 
foft down* and fixed to a five-cornered column. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth order of 
Linnaeus's fixteenth clafs, intitied Monadelphia Po- 
lyandria, the flower having many ftyles and ftamina 
joined to a column. 

The Species are, 

1. Bombax (Ceiba) floribus polyandris, foliis quinatis. 
Jacq. Amer. 26. Silk Cotton-tree whofe flowers have 
many ftyles* and leaves with five lobes. Ceiba viticis 
foliis caudice aculeato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 42. 

2. Bombax (Pentandrum) floribus pentandris. Jacq. A- 
mer. 26. Silk Cot ton- tree whofe flowers have five ftyles. 
Ceiba viticis foliis caudice glabra. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
42. 

3. Bombax 

2 
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Bomb ax tyiUofus) foliis quinque-angularibus villofis, 
caule geniculato. Silk Cotton with five-cornered hairy 
leaves* and a jointed ftalk. 

The firft and fecond forts grow naturally in both In- 
dies, where they arrive to a great magnitude, being 
fome of the talleft trees in thofe countries ; but the 
wood is very light, and not much valued, except for 
making of canoes, which is the chief ufe made of 
them. Their trunks are fo large, as when hollowed, 
to make very large ones. In Columbus's firft voyage 
jt was reported, there was a canoe feen at the ifland 
of Cuba, made of the hollowed trunk of one of thefe 
trees,, which -was ninety-five palms long, and of a 
proportional width, which would contain a hundred 
and fifty men : and fome modern writers have af- 
firmed, that there are trees of thefe forts now grow- 
ing in the Weft-Indies, fo large, as not to be fathom- 
ed by fixteen men, and fo tall as that an arrow cannot 
be fhot to their top. 

Thefe trees... generally grow with very ft rait ftems ; 
thofe of the firft fort are clofely armed with lhort 
ftrorig fpines, but the fecond hath very fmooth ftems, 
which in the young plants are of a bright green, but 
after a. few years, they are covered with a grey, or 
Aflv coloured bark, which turns to • a brown as the 
trees grow older: they feldom put out any fide, 
branches till they arrive to a confiderable height, un- 
lets their, leading moot be broken or injured. The 
branches toward their top are garnifhed with leaves 
composed of five, Jeven, or nine oblong fmooth lobes, 
which are fpear-fhaped, and join to one center at 
their bafe, where they adhere to the long foot-ftalk. 
Thefe fall away every year, fb that for fome time the 
trees are naked, and before the new leaves come out, 
the flower-buds appear at the end .of the branches, 
and foon after the flowers expand, which are com- 
poled of five oblong purple petals, with a great num- 
ber of ftamina in the center ; when thefe fall off, they 
arefacceeded by oval fruit, larger than a rwan's egg, 
having a thick ligneous cover, which, when: ripe, 
©pens in five parts, and is full of a dark fhort cot- 
ton, inclofing many roundifh feeds as large as fmall 
Peale. 

The down which is inclofed in thefe feed-vefiefs is 
feldom ufed, except by the poorer inhabitants toftufF 
pillows or chairs, but it is generally thought to be 
unwholefbme to lie upon. 

Thele two fpecies have been fuppofed the fame by 
many writers op natural hiftory, who have affirmed, 
that the young trees only have prickles- on their 
trunks and as they grow old, their trunks become 
fmooth; but from many years experience I can affirm, 
that the feeds which have been fent me of the two 
forts, have always produced plants of the different 
kinds for which they were lent,, and continue the 
fame in plants,, which are more than twenty years 
growth. 

There was a few years, paft a fine plant off another 
fort in the garden of |he late Duke of Richmond, at 
Goodwood, which was raifed from feeds that came 
from the Eaft-Indies. The ftem. of this was. very ftrait 
and fmooth % the leaves were produced round the 
top upon very long foot-ftalks, each; being compofed 
of leven or nine long, narrow,, filky, fmall lobes, 
joined at their bafe to thefbot-ftalk^ in die fame man- 
ner as thofe of the two former, but they were much 
longer, and reflexed backward, fb that at firft fight 
it appeared very different from either of them. This 
may be the fpecies, titled by Jacquin, Bombax flori- 
ribus pentandris, foliis fcptenaris. Amer. 26* 
The third fort was lent me from the Spanifh Weft- 
Indtea, where it grows naturally, but I do not know 
%o whac fize the plants which have been raifed- here, 
have fbft herbaceous ftalks very full of joints, and 
do. nor appear as if they would become woody, for 
the plants of feveral years growth have foft pithy 
ftems. The leaves come out on long hairy foot- 
ftalks toward . the top of the plants * thefe have the 
appearance o£ thofe of the Mallow- tree, but are 
larger, and of a thicker- confidences on their- under 
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fide are covered With a lhort, brown, hairy down, and 
are cut on their edges into five angles. Thefe plants 
have not as yet flowered in England, nor have I re- 
ceived any information what flower they produce ; 
but by the pods and feeds, it appears evidently to be 
of tliis genus* The down inclofed in thefe pods, is 
of a fine purple colour ; and I have been informed 
that the inhabitants of the countries where the trees 
grow naturally, fpin it, and work it into garments, 
which they wear without dyeing it of any other 
colour. 

I received a few years fince, a few pods of another 
fort from Panama, which were not fb large as thofe of 
the common, but were rounder. The down of thefe 
was red, but the plants raifed from the feeds were fb 
like thofe of the third fort, as not to be diftinguifhed 
from them, fo I doubt of their being diftinct fpecies. 
I alfo received fome feed3 from Siarn, which produced 
plants of the fame kind, fo that thefe trees may be 
common to many of the hot countries. 
The plants are propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown on a hot-bed in the fpring ; if the feeds are good, 
the plants will appear in a month, and thofe of the 
two firft forts will be ftrong enough to tranfplant in a 
month after, when they ihould be each planted in a 
fmall pot, filled with frefh loamy earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, being care- 
ful to fhade them from the fun till they have taken 
frefh root ; after which they mould, have a large mare 
of air admitted to them when the weather is warm, to 
prevent their being drawn up weak ; they muft alfo be 
frequently refrelhed with water, which muft not be 
given in large quantities, efpeciaBy the third fort, 
whofe ftalks are very fubje<5r. to rot with much moif- 
ture. In this bedtneyjmay remain till autumn (pro- 
. vided there is room for the plants under the glafles ) 
but if the heat of the bed declines, the tan fhould be 
ftrrredup, and frefh added to it; and if the plants have 
filled the pots with their roots, they mould be fhifted 
into pots a little larger ; but there muft be care taken 
not to over-pot them, for nothing is more injurious 
to ehcfe plants, than to be put into large pots, in 
which they wift never thrive. In the autumn they 
muft be removed into the bark-ftove, where they 
muft conftantly remain, being too tender to thrive in 
this country in any other fkuation. In winter they 
muft have but little wet, efpecially if they cafl} their 
leaves ; but in the fummer they fhould be frequently 
refreshed' with water, and in warm weather muft have 
plenty of frefh air admitted to- them. With this ma- 
. nageiwent the plants will make great progrefs, and 
in a few years will reach the glaflfes on the top 

of the ftove, efpecially if the building is not pretty 
lb fry. 

The plants make an agreeable variety in a large ftovc 
where they have room to grow, their leaves having 
a different appearance from molt other plants \ but 
as they are feveral years old' before they flower in the 
countries where they grow natur.illy, there is little 
hopes of their producing any in England. 

BONDUC. See GvrLANniNA. ' 

BON T I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 709. Plum. Nov. Gem 
23. Hort. Elthi 491 Barbadoes Wild Olive. 
The Characters are, 

It hath a fmall ere ft' empalcment* which is quinquifid and 
permanent. 'The flower is- of the ringent kind, having a 
long cylindrical tube, gaping at the brim ; the upper lip 
is ere ft and indented^ the lower lip is trifid and turns 
backward. It- hath four awl-fhaped ftamina, which are 
as long as the petal, and' incline to the upper lip, two of 
them being longer than the other, having Jingle fumntits. 
In the center is Jit ua fed the oval gcrmen, fupporting a {len- 
der ftyle the length of the /lamina, crowned l/y a bifid cb- 
tufe ftigma. The germcn afterward becomes an oval berry 
with one cell y including a nut of the fame form. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of iLinnams's fourteenth* clafs, intitled Didynarniar 
Angiofpermia, the Mower having two long and' two 
fhort ftamina, and the feeds are included in a cover. 

The 
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The Species are, 

1. Bontia. (Daphnoides.) Lin. Sp. Plant. Barbadoes Wild 
Olive. Bontia arborefcens thymetee facie. Plum. 
Nov. Gen; 32. 

2. Bontia {Germinans) foliis oppofitis, pedunculis fpi- 
caris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 891. Bontia with leases growing 

oppofite* and /piked foot-ftalks of flowers. Avicennia. 
Flor. Zeyl. 57. 

The firft fort is greatly cultivated in the gardens at 
Barbadoes, for making of hedges, than which there is 
not a more proper plant for thofe hot countries, it be- 
ing an Evergreen, and of quick growth, I have been- 
informed, that from cuttings (planted in the rainy 
feafon, when they have immediately taken root) there 
has been a complete hedge, four or five feet high, in 
eighteen months. And as this will very well bear 
cutting, it is formed into a very clofe thick hedge, 
which makes a beautiful appearance. In England it 
is preferred in ftoves, with feveral curious plants of 
the fame country. It may be raifed from feeds, which 
fhould be fown on a hot- bed early in the fpring (that 
the plants may acquire ftrength before winter.) When 
the plants are come up, (hey mud be tranfplanted 
out each into a feparate half-penny pot filled with 
light frefh earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obferving to water and made 
them until they have taken root ; after which they 
mull. have a large, fhare of air in warm weather, and 
be often refrefhed with water. In winter they muft 
be placed in the ftove, where they fhould have a mo- 
derate degree of warmth, and but little water during 
that feafon. In fummer they muft have a great (hare 
of air, but will not do well if expofed abroad, efpe- 
cially in cold fummers \ fo that they fhould remain 
in the ftove among plants which, require a great (hare 
of air, which may be admitted by opening the glaffes 
in very hot weather. With this management, thefe 
plants will produce flowers and fruit in three or four 
years from feed. They may alfo be propagated by 
cuttings, which mould be planted in the fummer. 
They muft be put into pots filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obferv- 
ing to water and fhade them until they have taken 
root alter which they muft be treated as hath been 
directed for the feedling plants. Thefe plants being 
evergreen, and growing in a pyramidal form, make 
a pretty variety in the ftove arnbngft other exotic 
plants. 

The fecond fort is fuppofed to be the Anacardium 
Oricntale but whether diis is the true fort, I cannot 
determine, having feen only the feeds of that plant, 
which are frequently brought to Europe for marking 
nuts j and thofe have been too old to grow, fo I 
cannot take upon me to determine how far Mr. Jac- 
quin is right. 

BONUS HENRICUS. See Chenopodium. 

BORBONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 764. 
The Characters are, 
// hath a turbinated cmpalement of one leaf cut at the 
top into five acute fegments, which are ft iff y pungent , and 
about half the length of the petals. The flower hath five 
leaves ; and is of the butterfly fhape. . The ftandard is 
obtufe and reflcxed. The wings are heart-Jhaped and fhorter 
than the ftandard. The keel hath obtufe lunulated leaves. 
It hath nine Jtamina joined in a cylinder* and one upper 
ftanding flngle, turning up its point. Thefe have fmall 
fummits. In the center is fituated an awl-Jhaped germen, 
fupporting a Jhort Jtyle, crowned by an obtufe indented ftig- 
tna. The gcrmen afterward becomes a round pointed pod 

• terminated with a Jpine 9 having one cell, inclofing a kid- 
vey-Jbapcd feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third order of 
Linnxus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia Dc- 
• candria, the flower having ten ftamina, nine of which 
are joined, and the other ftands feparate. 
The Species are, 
X. Bo r bon 1 a (Lanceolata) foliis lanceolatis multinerviis 
integerrimis. Lin ; Sp. Plant. 707. Borbonia with en- 
tire fpear-fhaped leaves having many nerves. Genifta A- 
fricana frutefcens rufci nervous foliis. Raii Hift. 3. 
107. 6 
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2. Borbonia {Cordatd) foliis cordatis multinerviis int«L 
errimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 73 7« Borbonia with entire 
eart-fhaped leaves having many nerves. Spartium A- 

fricanum frutefcens rufci folio caulem amplexante. 
Com. Hort.Amft. 2. 195. 

3. Borbonia (Trinervia) foliis lanceolatis trmerviis in- 
tegerrimis: Lin. Sp. Plant. 707. Borbonia with entire 
fpear-fhaped leaves-, having three veins. 

Thefe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received their feeds. In the 
natural place of their growth, they rife to the height 
of ten or twelve feet but in Europe they feldom are 
more than four or five, having flender ftems di- 
vided into feveral branches, which are garni fhed with 
ftiff leaves, placed alternately ; thofe of the firft fort 
are narrow, long, and end in a fliarp point. The 
flowers come out from between the leaves at the end 
of the branches in fmall clufters ; thefe are yellow, 
and fhaped like thofe of the Broom. It flowers in 
Auguft and September, but doth not perfect feeds 
in England. 

. The fecond fort hath broader leaves than the firft : 
the ftalks of this are flender, covered with white bark. 
The leaves embrace thefe at their bafe, where they 
are broadeft, and are terminated by iharp points like 
thofe of Kneeholm, or Butchers Broom. The flowers 
are produced in fmall clufters at the end of the 
branches, which are the fame fhape and colour as 
thofe of the former, but larger. This flowers at the 
fame time with the former, but never produces feeds 
here. 

The third fort hath ftronger ftalks than either of the 
former, garnilhed almoft their whole length, as are 
alfo the branches with ftiff fpear-fhaped leaves, hav- 
ing three longitudinal nerves on each ; thefe are 
placed clofer together than thofe of the other fpecies. 
The flowers are produced at the extremity of the 
branches, each ftanding on a feparate foot-ftalk: 
they are of the fame fhape and colour with the for- 
mer, but larger. 

As thefe plants do not perfect their feeds in this 
country, they are with difficulty propagated here. 
The only method by which I have yet fucceeded, 
hath been by laying down their young lhoots ; but 
thefe are commonly two years before they put out 
roots fit to be feparated from the old plant. In lay- 
ing of thefe down, the joint which is laid in the 
ground fhould be flit upward, as is pradbifed in lay- 
ing Carnations, and the bark of the tongue at bottom 
taken off. The beft time to lay thefe down, is in 
the beginning of September; and the fhoots moft 
proper for this purpofe, are thofe which come out 
immediately, or very near the root, and are of the 
fame year's growth, not only from their fituation be- 
ing near the ground, and thereby better adapted for 
laying, but thefe are alfo more apt to put out roots 
than any of the upper branches. 
But where good feeds can be procured, that is the 
more eligible method of propagating the plants ; for 
thofe raifed from the feeds make the ftraiteft plants, 
and are quicker of growth. When good feeds are 
obtained, they fhould be fown in pots filled with light 
loamy earthy as foon as they are received ; which, if 
it happens in the autumn, the pots fhould be plunged 
into an old bed of tanners bark, under a frame, where 
they may remain all the winter, being careful that 
they are fecured from froft, and have not much wet. 
In the fpring, the pots fhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed, which will bring up the plants in five or fix 
weeks. When thefe are fit to remoVe, they fhould 
be each planted into a feparate fmall pot, filled with 
the like loamy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, obferving to made them until they have 
taken frefh root, as alfo to refrefh them with water, 
as they may require it. After this they muft. by de- 
grees be inured to the open air, into which they fhould 
be removed in June, and placed in -a fheltered fitua- 
tion, where they may remain till autumn, when they 
muft be removed into the gfreen-houfe, and placed 
where they may enjoy the air and fun i during the 

winter 
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winter feafon, thefe plants muft be fparirigly watered ; 
but in fummer, when they are placed abroad, they 
will require to be frequently refrefhed, but muft not 
have too much water given them each time. 
Thefe plants make a pretty variety in the'green-houfe 
in winter, and as they do not require any artificial 
heat to preferve diem, they are worthy of a place in 
every garden where there is conveniency for keeping 
them. 

BORDERS. The ufe of thefe in a garden, is to 
bound and inclofe parterres, to prevent them being 
injured by walking in them : thefe are commonly ren- 
dered very ornamental by means of the flowers, 
jhrubs, &c. that are planted in them. 
Thefe ought to be laid with a rifing in the middle, 
becaufe, it" they are flat, they are not agreeable to 
the eye. 

As for their breadth, five or fix feet are often allowed 
for the largeft, and four for the lefler. 
^orders are of four forts : thole are the moft com- 
mon, that are continued about parterres without any 
interruption, and are wrought with a gentle rifing 
in the middle, like an afs's back, and planted with 
flowers. 

The fecond fort of borders is fuch as are cut into 
compartments, at convenient diftances, by fmall paf- 
fages •, and being alfo raifed in the middle, as before- 
mentioned, are likewife fet off with flowers. 
The third fort is fuch as are laid even and flat with- 
out flowers, having only a verge of grafs in the mid- 
dle, being edged with two fmall paths, raked fmooth 
and fanded. , Thefe are fometimcs garnifhed with 
flowering mrubs, and flowers of large growth, or 
with vales and flower-pots, placed regularly along 
the middle of the verge of grafs. 
The fourth fort is quite plain, and only fanded, as 
in the parterres of orangery, and is filled with cafes 
ranged in a regular order along thofe borders which are 
edged with Box on the fides next to the walks ; and 
on the other, with verges and grafs -work next the 
arterre. 

orders are cither made ftrait, circular,' or in cants, 
and are turned into knots, fcrolls, and other com- 
partments. , 

Florifts alfo make borders either along walks, or de- 
tached, and in thefe they raife their fineft and choiceft 
flowers. Thele are frequently encompafTed with bor- 
der-boards painted green, which make them look ex- 
ceeding neat. 

But, in large parterres, this is not to be expected ; 
fince, if they be flocked with flowers fucceeding one 
another, in their leveral feafons, it is fufHcient, fo that 
nothing appears bare and naked. 
It is ulual to difcontinue the borders at the ends next 
to the houfe, that the embroidery and rife of the par- 
terre may not be hidden by the fhrubs and flower- 
ing plants,' and that the defign may be better judg- 
ed of. 

Since the modern way of gardening has been intro- 
duced in England, all the French tafte of parterres, 
fcroll -borders, and fret- work in Box, has been juftly 
banifhed our gardens : therefore I have only men- 
tioned them here, to expofe the tafte of thole archi- 
tect-gardeners, who have no idea of the noble fim- 
plicity of an open lawn of grafs, properly bounded 
by plantations ; but, inftead of this, divide the part 
of* the garden near the houfe, into various forms of 
borders edged with Box, with fand, fhell, or gravel- 
walks leading about them, by which the ground is 
cut into many angles, fcrolls, &c. which is very hurt- 
ful to the eyes of a j udicious perfon : therefore, where 
flowers are defired, there may be borders continued 
round the extent of the lawn, immediately before 
the plantations of fhrubs ; which, if properly planted 
with hardy flowers to fucceed each other, will afford 
a much more pleafing profpect than the ftiff borders 
made in fcrolls and compartments, after the Frencli 
manner, can poffibly do. 

Thele borders may be made fix or eight feet wide, 
in proportion to the extent of the garden and fize of 
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the lawn : for a fmall lawn lliould not have very 
broad borders, nor ought a large lawn to be bounded 
by fmall borders ; fo that a due proportion fhould be 
always obferved in the laying out of gardens. 
BORRAGO [orBorago, which flgnifies much the 
fame as courage, becaufe it is a good raiferof thefpi- 
rits.] Borage. 

The Characters are, 
*The empalemcnt is. divided into five parts at the top, and 
is permanent. The flower is of one leaf, having a /hort 
tube, fpread wide open above, being divided into five 
acute fegments at the brim. The chaps of the flow & are 
crowned by five prominences, which are obtufe and indent- 
ed. It hath five ftamina which are joined together, 
crowned by oblong fummits. It hath four gcrmcn fituated 
in the center, and a Jingle fiyle longer than the Jlamina, 
fttpporting a ftngle ftigma. 'The four gcrmen aftei-ward 
become fo many 7'oundtfh rough feeds, infer ted in the cavi- 
ties of the receptacle, and included in the large fwollen 
empalemc7it. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl fection 
of Linn?eus\s fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having live ftamina and a fingle 
ityle. 

The Species are, 

1. Borrago (Officinalis) foliis omnibus altcrnis, calyci- 
bus patentibus. Hort. Upial. 34. Borage with all the 
leaves growing alternate, and a fpreading flower-cup ». 
Borrago floribus cairuleis. J. B. 

2. Borrago (Orient alis) calycibus tubo corollas brevio- 
ribus, foliis cord a tis. Hort. ClifF. 45. Borage with a 
flower-cup floor ter than the tube of the flower, and hcart- 
fhaped leaves. Borrago Conflantinopolitana flore re- 
flexo caruleo calyce veficareo. Tourn. Cor. 6. 

3. Borrago (Africana) foliis ramification urn oppofitis 
petiolatis, calycinis foliolis ovatis acutis erectis. Lin. 
Sp. 197. African Borage with leaves growing oppoflteto 
the branches upon foot-ftalks, and the leaves of the em- 
palemcnt oval, pointed, and eretl. Cynogloffum Bora- 
ginis folio & facie J&thiopicum. Pluk. Aim. 

4. Borrago (Indica) foliis ramifi'cationum oppofitis ca- 
lycinis foliolis fagittatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 137. Borage 
with oppofite leaves on the branches, and Jpear-fijoped 
leaves to the flower-cup. Cynogloflbides folio caulem 
ampJexante. Ilhard. Ac~t. Scien. 1718. 

The firit is the common Borage, whofe flowers are 
uicd in medicine, and the herb for cool tankards in 
fummer. Of this there arc three varieties, which ge- 
nerally retain their difference from feeds ; one hath a 
blue, the other a white, and another a red flower; 
and there is one which hath variegated leaves. Thefe 
variations have continued feveral years in the Chclfea 
garden, with very little alteration ; but as they do 
not differ in any other refpect from the common, I 
have only mentioned them as varieties. 
This is an annual plant, which, if permitted to feat- 
tcr its feeds, the plants will come up in plenty with- 
out care ; the feeds may alfo be fown cither in Ipring 
or autumn, but the latter feafon is preferable, on a 
fpot of open ground where the plants are defigned 
to remain j when the plants have obtained a little 
ftrength, the ground mould be hoed to deftroy the 
weeds, and the plants muft be cut up where they are 
too near each other, leaving them eight or ten inches 
afunder. After this they will require no farther care, 
unlefs the weeds fhould come up again ; then the 
ground fhould be a fecond time hoed over to deftroy 
them, which, if well peformed, and in dry weather, 
will clear the ground from weeds, fo it will require no 
more cleaning till the Borage is decayed. The plants 
which are raifed in the autumn, will flower in May, 
but thofe which are raifed in the fpring, will not flower 
till June ; fo that where a continuation of the flowers 
are required, there fhould be a fecond fbwing in the 
fpring, about a month after the firfl: ; but this fhould 
be on a fhady border, and if the feafon fhould prove 
dry, the ground muft be watered frequently, to bring 
up the plants ; this latter fowing will continue flow- 
ering till the end of fummer. ^ 
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The fecond fort was brought from Conftantinople, 
where it grows naturally. This is a perennial plant, 
having thick flefliy roots, which fpread under the 
furrace of the ground, and is thereby propagated 
with great facility. This fends out many oblong 
heart-ihaped leaves from the root, without any order, 
having long hairy foot- (talks; from the root arifes 
the flower-item, which is more than two feet high 
when fully grown, having at the joints a fingle fmall 
leaf without a foot-ftalk. The upper part of the ftalk 
branches out into feveral fmall foot-ftalks, which are 
terminated by loofe panicles of flowers; thefe are of 
a pale blue colour, and the petal is reflexed backward, 
fo that the connected ftamina and ftyle are left naked. 
After the flowers are fallen, the four germcn become 
fo many rough feeds, fmaller than thofe of the com- 
mon Borage. It flowers in March, and the feeds 
ripen in May. When the flower-ttalk firft appears, 
the flowers feem collected into a clofe fpike, fome 
of which often fpread open before the ftalk is fix 
• inches high ; but as the ftalks advance, they divide 
into many loofe fpikes. 

It is eafily propagated by the root, which may be 
parted in the autumn : thefe fhould have a dry foil 
and a warm fituation, for as the flower-ftalks appear 
early in the fpring, fo when they are much expofed, 
they are often killed by the froft, and thereby pre- 
vented flowering •, if thefe plants are. planted in dry 
rubbiih, they will not grow too luxuriant, fo will 
not be in danger of fufferingj by froft. Some of the 
feeds of this have fcattered into the joints of an old 
wall in the Chelfea garden, where the plants have 
grown without care for fome years, and are never in- 
jured by cold or heat. 

The third and fourth forts grow naturally in Africa ; 
. thefe are both annual plants, which rarely rife a foot 
high, having rough ftalks; thofe of the third fort 
are let on by pairs oppofite, with ftiort foot-ftalks, 
but the leaves of the fourth clofely embrace the ftalks 
at their baie \_ the flowers come out on fhort foot- 
ftalks from the wings of the leaves, and alfo at the 
top of the ftalks. Thofe of the third fort are white, 
and thofe of the fourth a pale flefh colour; but 
neither of them make any great appearance, fo are 
feldom cultivated but in botanic gardens for va- 
riety. 

The feeds of thefe plants fhould be fown upon a hot- 
bed in March, and when the plants are ftrong enough 
to be removed, they fhould be each planted in a fmall 
pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a new 
hot-bed to bring them forward, othenvife they will 
not perfect their feeds in this country ; but in hot 
weather they muft have a great fhare of air, otherwife 
they will draw up weak, and fail before the feeds 
are ripe. 

BOSEA, Ycrvamora, or Shrubby Golden-rod. 
The Characters are, 
7/ bath an cmpalement ccmpofed of five roundifh, concave, 
equal leaves it bath no corolla, but five awl-Jfcaped fta- 
mina longer than the enipalement, terminated by fingle 
ftimmits; and an oblong, oval> pointed germen, with two 
ftig?na fitting clofe upon it. The empalement afterward 
becomes a globular berry 'with one cell-, inclofing oneroundifh 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of L,in metis's filth clafs, in titled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
We have but one Si>ucies of this plant, viz. 

Bosea. {7'ervamcra.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 84. Arbor bacci- 
fera Canarienfis, fyringia? crcrulas foliis, purpuraa- 

, tibus venis, fructu monopyreno Yervamora Hifpa- 
norum. Pliik. Phyt. Commonly called Goldc;z-rod-tree. 
This plant is a native of the i (lands of the Canaries, 
and it hath alfo been lince found in fome of the Bri- 
tifli i (lands in America; but was firft brought into 
England from the Canaries, and lias been long an 
inhabitant of the Englifh gardens ; but I have not as 
yet feen any of thefe plants in flower, though I have 
had many old plants under my care more than forty 
years : it makes a pretty ftrong woody fhrub, growing 
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with a ftem as large as a middling perfbn's leg ; the 
branches come out very irregular, and make con- 
fiderable Ihoots in fummer, which mould be fhortened 
every fpring, to preferve the heads of the plants in 
any tolerable order : thefe branches retain their leaves 
till toward the fpring, when they fall away, and new 
leaves are produced foon after : it may be propagated 
by cuttings planted in the fpring, and the plants muft 
be houfed in winter, being too tender to live in the 
open air through the year, in this country. 
BOS QJJ ETS are little groves ; fo called from Bof- 
chetto, Italian, which is a diminutive of Bofco, a 
wood or grove. 

Thefe are fmall compartments in gardens, which are 
formed of trees, fhrubs, or tall large growing plants, 
planted in quarters ; and are either difpofed regularly 
in rows, or in a more wild or accidental manner, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the owner : thefe quarters are 
commonly fur rounded with Evergreen hedges, and 
the entrance formed into regular porticos with Yews, 
which are by far the beft and moft tonfile trees for 
this purpofe. In the infide of thefe quarters may be 
made fome walks, either llrait or winding ; which, 
if the quarters are large, fhould be five or fix feet 
broad, and may be laid with turf, and kept well 
mowed and rolled, which will render the walking 
much eafier and pleafanter than if the walks are only 
the common earth which in fmaller quarters cannot 
be othenvife, for if the trees are clofe, and the walks 
narrow, fo as to belhaded and over-hung by the trees, 
the grafs will not grow. 

Thefe quarters may be alfo furrounded with hedges 
of Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, or Beech ; which fhould 
be kept well fheared, and not fuffered to rife too high ; 
that the heads of the trees may be fully feen over 
them, and the Items only hid from the fight, when 
in the walks on the outfide of the quarters. 
In the planting of thefe bofquets, you fhould obferve 
to mix the trees, which produce their leaves of dif- 
ferent lhapes, and various fhades of green, and hoary 
or meally leaves, fo as to afford an agreeable profpect: 
befides, there is a great variety of different fruits, 
which thefe trees produce in autumn ; which, altho* 
of little or no ufe, that we know of, yet have a very 
good effect, in affording an agreeable variety for fome 
time after the leaves are gone ; as the Euonymus, or 
Spindle-tree, the Opulus, or Marfh Elder, the Cock- 
fpur Hawthorn, with many other forts, too nume- 
rous to mention in this place ; whole berries afford 
food for the birds, fo that they will be thereby invited 
to flay and harbour in thefe little groves, which by 
their different notes, will render thefe places very 
agreeable in the fpring. But I would advifc never to 
mix Evergreens with deciduous trees ; for, befides 
the ill effect it hath to the fight (efpecially in winter,) 
they feldom thrive well together ; fo that thofe quar- 
ters where you intend to have Evergreens, fhould 
be wholly planted therewith •, and in the other parts 
mix as many varieties of different trees, which caft 
their leaves, as you can conveniently ; and alfo -plant 
fome of the largeft growing flowers (efpecially near 
the outfide of the Quarters,) which will add greatly 
to the variety, if they have but air enough to grow ; 
but if any of the Evergreen trees are mixed with the 
deciduous, it fhould be only to border the wood. 
Thefe bofquets are proper only for fpacious gardens, 

being expenfive in their . firft making, as alfo in 
, keeping. 
BOTRYS. See Chevopodium. 
B O X-T REE. See Buxus. 
B R A B E J U M, African Almond, vulgd. 
The Characters are, 
The flozver bath no empalement ; it is corripofed of four 
narrow cbtufe petals which are ercEi, forming a tube, but 
are turned, backward at top it hatb four flender ftamina 
, which are infer ted in the bottom, of the petals, and are of 
the fame length, having fmall fummits. In the center is 
a fmall hairy germen, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned 
by a fingle ftigma ; the germcn afterward becomes an oval, 
hairy, dry berry, inclofing an oval nut. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in .the firft fection of 
Lin nous's fourth clafs* in titled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ftamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
BRABEjvM.(Stellatifo!ium.)Hort. Cliff. Amygdalusj*Ethi- 
pica, fructu holoferico. Breyn. Cent. African* or 
Ethiopian Almond. 

This tree is a native of the country about the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

In Europe it feldom grows above eight or nine feet 
high, but in its native foil it is a tree of middling 
growth 5 but as it muft be kept in pots, or tubs, 
being too tender to live through the winter in the open 
air, io we cannot expect to fee it grow to a great fize. 
It Hfes with an upright ftem, which is foft, and full 
of pith within, covered with a brown bark. From 
the ftem are fent out horizontal branches at every 
joint, the lower being the longeft, and every tier 
'dim ini filing to the top, fo as to form a fort of py- 
ramid. The branches are garnifhed with leaves at 
each joint, which are from four to five inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, of a deep green 
on their upper fide, but of a pale ruffe t colour on 
their under, indented on their edges, ftanding on very 
fliort foot-flalks. The flowers are produced toward 
the end of the llioots, coming out from between the 
leaves quite round the branches, which are of a pale 
colour, inclining to white ; thefe appear early in the 
lpring, and fall away without any. fruit fucceeding 
them in this country. 

This plant is, with difficulty, propagated by layers ; 
being often two years before they make roots ftrong 
enough to be taken from the old plants ; when the 
branches are laid down, it will be a good method to I 
flit them at ajoint (as is practifed in laying Carnations) I 
which will promote their taking root. I 
Thefe muft have but little water given them, efpe- I 
cially in winter, for as the young ihoots are chiefly I 
pith within, fo they are very fubject, to rot with much I 
moifture. The beft time to make the layers is in 
April, jufl as the plants are beginning to flioot ; the I 
layers muft always be made of the former year's I 
moots. As this plant is very difficult to propagate, I 
fo it is very fcarcc in Europe, there being very few I 
in the Dutch gardens at prefent. 
The plants muft have a good green-houfe in winter, 
but in rummer fliould be fet abroad in a lheltered ft- 
tuation, where they will thrive, and annually produce I 
flowers in the fpring, fo will make a pretty variety I 
among other exotic plants in the green-houfe. I 

BRANCA URSINA. See Acanthus. 

BRASS I C A, the Cabbage. 

The Characters are, I 
The empalement is compofed of four upright, fpear-Jhaped, I 
[mall leaves * which are convex at their bafe, and fall off. I 
The flower is crofs-Jhaped, having four oval plain petals, I 
which fpread open, and are entire. It hath four oval 
neflarious glands, one being fituated on each fide of the I 
fhort ftamina and pointal, and one on each Jide the I 
empalement. It hath fix jlamina, which are awl- I 
Jhaped and eretl, two of which are oppoftte, and the 
length of the empalement, the other four are longer thefe 
have eretl pointed fummits. It hath a taper germen the 
length of the ftamina, having a fhort flyle thicker than 
the germen, and crowned by an entire ftigma. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a long taper pod, deprejfed on each I 
Jide, and is terminated by the apex of the intermediate I 
partition* which divides it into two cells, filled with round I 
feeds. I 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection I 
of Linnzeus's fifteenth clafs, intitled Tetradynamia I 
Siliquofa, the flowers having four long and two Ihort I 
ftamina, and are fucceeded by long pods. I 
I ihall firft enumerate the fpecies, which are diflinct, I 
and afterward mention the varieties, which are cul- I 
tivated for the. table for although moft of thefe may 
be continued diftindt by proper care, without altera- I 
tion j yet as they are liable to vary when planted near I 
each other for feeds, fo we muft not admit of their I 
being different jpecies. To this genus Dr. Linnaeus | 
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has joined the Turnep, Navew, and Rocket, whick 
by their, generical characters, may in a fyftem of bo- 
tany, come under the fame title ; but in a treatife 
of gardening, it may occafion confufion ; therefore 
I lhall treat of them under their former titles, by 
which they are generally known. 
The Species are, 

1. Brassica (Oleracea) radice caulefcente tereti carnofiii 
Hort. Cliff. 338. Cabbage with a taper ftefljy ftalk. Braf- 
fica capitata alba. C. P. in. The common white 

• Cabbage. 

2. Brassica (NapobraJJica) radice caulefcente orbiculari 
carnoib, foliis feflilibus. Cabbage with a round flefhy 
ftalk, and leaves growing clofe to the ftalks. Braffica ra- 4 
dice napiformi. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 219. Tumep- 
rooted Cabbage. ' 

3. Brassica (Bolrytis) radice caulefcente tereti car- 
nofa, floralibus multicaulis. Cabbage with a taper fle/hy 
Jlalk at the root, and many bra-aching flower Jlalks. This 

is the Braffica Caulitiora. Cafp. Bauh. Pin. 111. The 
Cauliflower. 

J 4. Brassica fSylveftris) radice caulcque tenui ramofb 
I perenni foliis alternis marginibus incifis. Cabbage with 
a branching perennial ft a Ik ^and root, and leaves growing 
alternate, which are cut on their edges. Braffica mari- 
tima arborea five procerior ramofa. Mor. Hift. 2. p< 
208. Taller flmibby Sea Cabbage. 
5. Brassica (Violacea) foliis lanceolato-ovatis glabris in- 
divifls dentatis. Hort. Upf. 191. Cabbage with entire, 
I oval, fpear Jhaped, fmootb leaves, which are indented. 
t 6. Brassica (Purpurea) foliis oblongo-cordatis amplcxi- 
caulibus, integerrimis. Cabbage with oblong heart Jhaped 
leaves embracing the ftalks, which are entire. Braffica 
campeftris perfoliata More purpureo. C. B. P. 112. 

7. Brassica (Oricntalis) foliis cordatis amplexicaulibus 
glabris. Lin. Sp. 931. Colewort with heart-Jhaped fmootb 
leaves which embrace the ftalk. Braffica Oricntalis 
perfoliata florc albo filiqua quadrangula, Tourn. 
Cor. 16. 

8. Brassica (Gongylodes) radice caulefcente tereti, foliis 

inferioribus petiolatis fuperioribus femiamplexicau- 

libus. Cabbage with a taper ftalk, the under leaves with 

foot Jlalks, and the upper half embracing the Jlalk. Na- 

pus Sylveftris. C. B. P. 05. The wild Navcw, or Cole 
Seed. 

The Varieties of the firft fort are, 

1. Brassica (Sabauda) fabauda hyberna. Lob. Icon. The 
Savoy Cabbage, commonly called' Savoy. 

2. Brassica (Rubra) capitata rubra. C. B. P. nr. The 

Red Cabbage. 

3. Brassica (Pyranudalis) capitata alba pyramidalis.' 

The Sugar-loaf Cabbage. 

4. Brassica (Precox) capitata alba prxcox. The early 
Cabbage. 

5. Brassica (Pereg-rina) pcregrina mofchum olens. H. 
R. Par. Foreign MuJk Cabbage. 

6. Brassica (Mufcovitica) capitata alba minor Mufco- 
vitica. PI. A. Small Rujfia Cabbage. 

7. Brassica (Capitata) capitata alba comprefia. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 11. The large fide d Cabbage. 

8. Brassica (Viridis) capitata viridis fabauda. Boerh. 
Ind. 11. The green Savoy. 

9. Brassica (Laciniala) finibriata. C. B. P. in. The 
Borecole. 

10. Brassica (Selenijia) fimbriata virefcens. Boerh. Ind. 
2. 12. Green Borecole. 

11. Brassica {Fimbriata) fimbriata Siberica. Boerh.' 
Ind. 2. 12. Siberian Borecole, called by fome Scotch 
Kale. 

The fecond fort is undoubtedly a diftinct fpecies, for 
I have always found the feeds produce the fame, with 
this difference only, that in good ground the ftalks 
will be much larger than in poor land. 
The Varieties of the third fort are, 

1. Brassica ltalica purpurea Broccoli dicta. JufE Purple 
Broccoli. 

2. Brassica ltalica alba Broccoli dicta. JufT. White 
Broccoli. 

The fecond fort, I believe, never varies, for I have 
cultivated it many years, and have not found it- to 

alter. 
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alter. This grows naturally on the (ea-ihore, near 
Dover. It hath a perennial branching rtalk, in which 
it differs from all the other fpecics. 1 have continued 
thefe three or four years, and have eaten the young 
/hoots after they had been much frozen, when they 
were very fwcet and good; but at other times they 
are very tlrong and ftringy. In very fevere winters, 
when the other forts are deltroyed, this is a neccfiary 
plant, for the mofc fevere frofts do not injure it. The 
leaves of this arc inclining to a purple colour, and 
are placed alternately on the branches. The flower- 
ltalks grow from the end of the branches, and fpread 
out horizontally, but thofe which arife from the 
center of the plants, grow erect, and feldom put out 
branches. 

The third fort, which is the Cauliflower, has been, 
fbppofl'd a variety of the common Cabbage; but from 
more than hYty years experience in cultivating thefe 
plants, I could never find the lcait appearance of 
either fpecics approaching each other; and they are 
fo different in their leaves, as to be eafily diltinguiflied 
by perfons of ikill, when the plants are youn^. But 
there is one c/Tcnrial diJFerence between them in their 
flower-Hems; for the common Cabbage puts out one 
upright Hem from the center of the Cabbage, which 
afterward divides into feveral branches, whereas the 
Cauliflower lends out many flower-ftems from the 
part which is eaten ; which is only a compact col- 
lection of the heads of thefe Italks, which afterward 
divides into fo many Items, branching out into many 
ipreading moots, fo as to form a large fpread ing head 
when in flower, but never riles pyramidically like the 
Cabbage. 

The two forts of Broccoli I take to be only varieties 
of the Cauliflower, for although thefe may with care 
be kept diftinct, yet I doubt, if they were to Hand 
near each other for feeds, if they would not intermix; 
and I am the rather inclined to believe this, from the 
various changes which I have obferved in all thefe 
forts; for 1 have frequently had Cauliflowers of a green 
colour, with flower-buds regularly formed at the ends 
of the fljoots, as thofe of Broccoli, though the colour 
was different; and the white Broccoli approaches fo 
near to the Cauliflower, as to be with difficulty dif- 
tingui flied from it; yet when thefe are cultivated with 
care, and never fullered to Hand. near each other, 
when left to produce feeds, they may be kept very 
diftincl; in the lame garden; for the variations of theie 
plants is not occafioned from the foil, but the mixing 
of the farina of the flowers with each other, where 
they are planted near together; therefore thofe perfons 
who are curious to prefervc the feveral varieties dif- 
tincl, fhould never fuffcr die different kinds to (land 
near each other for feed. 

The Cauliflower was lirft brought to England from 
the ifland of Cpyrus, where I have been informed 
they are in very great perfection at prefent : but it is 
fuppofed, they were originally brought thither from 
ionic other country : mod or the old writers mention 
it to have been brought from that ifland, to the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, fo that from thence all the 
gardens in Europe have been fupplied ; and although 
this plant was cultivated in a few Englifh gardens 
long fmce, yet it was not brought to any degree of 
perfection, till about 1680, at lead not to be Ibid in 
the markets ; and fmce the year 1700, they have been 
lb much -improved in England, as that fuch of them 
as before were greatly admired, would at prefent be 
little regarded. 

This plant has been much more improved in Eng- 
land, than in any other parts of Europe. In France 
they rarely have Cauliflowers till near Michaelmas, 
and Holland is generally fupplied with them from 
England. In many parts of Germany there was none 
of them cultivated till within a few years part ; and 
molt parts of Europe are fupplied with leeds from 
hence. 

The eighth fort, which is generally known by the 
title of Rape or Cole Seed, is much cultivated in the 

iflc of Ely, and fomc other parts of England for its 
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feed, from which the Rape Oil is drawn ;,and it hath 
alio been cultivated of late years in other places, 
for feeding of cattle, to great advantage. This hath 
been lately joined to the Napus ' Sativa, or Garden 
Navew, iuppofing them to be the fame fpecies 5 but 
I have cultivated both forts more than twenty* years, 
and could never obferve either of them to vary 5 in- 
deed the whole appearance of the plants, is fuificient 
to determine them as diftincl: fpecies; but as the 
Garden Navew -approaches nearer the Turnep than 
the Cabbage, fo I fliall treat of that under the title 
of Rap a. 

The Cole Seed, when cultivated for feeding of cattle, 
ihould be fown about the middle of June. The 
ground for this Ihould be prepared in the lame 
manner as for Turneps. The quantity of feeds for 
an acre of land, is from fix to eight pounds, and as 
the price of the feeds is not great, fo it is better to 
allow eight pounds ; for if the plants are too clofe in 
any part, they may be eafily thinned when the ground 
is hoed. When the plants have put out fix leaves, 
they will be fit to hoe, which mult be performed in 
the fame manner as is practifed for. Turneps, with 
this difference only, of leaving thefe much nearer to- 
gether ; for as they have fibrous roots and flender 
Italks, fo they do not require near fo much room. 
Thefe plants ihould have a fecond hoeing, about five 
or fix weeks after the firft, which, if well performed 
in dry weather, will entirely deftroy the weeds, fo 
they will require no farther culture. By the middle 
of November thefe will be grown large enough for 
feeding, when, if there is a fcarcity of fodder, this 
may be either cut or fed down ; but where there is 
not an immediate want of food, it had better be kept 
.as a referve ror hard weather, or fpring feed, when 
there may be a fcarcity of other green food. If the 
heads are cut oh', and the {talks left in the ground, 
they will fhoot again early in the fpring, and produce 
a good fecond crop in April, which may be either 
fed off, or permitted to run to feeds, as is the practice 
where this is cultivated for the leeds : but if the firft 
is fed down, there fhould be care taken that the cattle 
do not deftroy their Items, or pull them out of the 
ground. As this plant is fo hardy as not to be de- 
ltroyed by froft, fo it is of great fervice in hard win- 
ters for feeding of ewes ; for when the ground is lb 
hard frozen, as that Turneps cannot be taken up, 
thefe plants may be cut olf for a conftant fupply. 
In feveral places where I have fown this feed, I have 
found that one acre of land will produce as much 
food, as almoit two acres of Turneps i and this will 
afford late food after tiie Turneps are run to feed 5 
and if it is afterward permitted to ftand for feed, one 
acre will produce as much as, at a moderate compu- 
tation, will lell for five pounds, clear of charges. 
Partridges, phcafants, turkeys, and molt other fowl, 
are very fond of this plant ; fo that wherever it is 
cultivated, if there are any birds in the neighbour- 
hood, they will conftantly lie among thefe plants. 
The feeds of this plant are fown in gardens for 
winter and fpring fallads, this being one of the fmall 
fill ad -herbs. 

The common white, red, flat, and long-fided Cab- 
bages are chiefly cultivated for winter ufe : the feeds 
of theie forts muft be ibwn the end of March, or 
beginning of April, in beds of good frelh earth 5 and 
in May, when the young plants will have about eight 
leaves, they fhould be pricked out into fhady bor- 
ders, about three inches iquare, that they may ac- 
quire itrength, and to prevent their growing long 
fhanked. 

• About the beginning of June you muft tranfplant 
them out, where they are to remain for good (which 
in the kitchen-gardens near .London, is commonly 
between Cauliflowers, Artichokes, &c. at about two 
feet and a half diftance in the rows;) but if they are 
planted for a full crop in a clear fpot of ground, the 
diftance from row to row fliould be three feet and a 
half, and in the rows two feet and a half afunder : if 
thefeafon Ihould prove dry when they are tranfplanted 

our, 
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out, you muft water them every other evdning, ufctil 
khey have taken frefli root i and afterwards, as. ghe 
plants advance in height, you Ihould draw the earth 
about their Items with a hoe, which will keep the 
earth moift about their roots, and greatly ftrengtfcen 
the plants : you m\i(b alio obferve to keep them clear 
from weeds, which are apt to draw the plants ; up 
. tall (if fuffered to grow amongft them,; and often 
Ipoil them. 

Thefe Cabbages will fbme of diem be fit for ufe foon 
after Michaelmas, and will continue until the end of 
February, if they are not deftroyed by bad weather ; 
to prevent wliich, the gardeners near London pull 
up their Cabbages in November, and trench their 
ground up in ridges, laying their Cabbages againft 
their ridges as dole as poflible on one fide, burying 
their items in the ground : in this manner they let 
them remain till after Chriftmas, when they cut them 
for the market - 9 and although the outer part of the 
Cabbage be decayed (as is often the cafe in very wet 
or hard winters,) yet, if the Cabbages were large and 
hard when laid, the inlide will remain found. 
The Ruffian Cabbage was formerly in much greater 
cfteem than at prefent,- it being now only to be found 
in particular gendemens gardens, who cultivate it 



is rarely ever brought to the 
fownlate in the fprine of the 



year, and managed as thofe before directed 5 with 
this difference only, that thefe muft be fooner planted 
out for good, and muft have an open clear fpot of 
ground, and require much lefs diftance every way ; 
tor it is but a very fmall hard Cabbage. Thefe will 
be fit for ufe in July or Auguft, but will not con- 
tinue long before they will break, and run up to 
feed. The beft method to have thefe Cabbages good, 
is to procure frelh feeds from abroad every year, for 
it is apt to degenerate in England in a few years. 
The early and Sugar-loaf Cabbages are commonly 
fown for fummer ufe, and are what the gardeners 
about London commonly call Michaelmas Cabbages. 
The feafon for lowing of diefe is abou't the end of 
July, or beginning of Auguft, in an open Ipot of 
ground ; and when the plants have got eight leaves, 
you muft prick them into beds at about three inches 
diftance every way, that the plants may grow ftrong 
and lhort fhanked ; and in the middle of October 
you mould plant them out for good > the diftance 
that thefe require is, three feet row from row, and 
two feet and a half afunder in the rows. The gar- 
deners near London commonly plant thefe Cabbages 
upon the fame fpot of ground, where their winter 
Spinach is fown ; fo that when the Spinach is cleared 
off in the fpring, the ground will have a crop of 
Cabbages upon it ; you muft therefore clear oft the 
Spinach juft round each plant early in the fpring, that 
with a hoe you may draw the earth up to the ftem 
and when all your Spinach is cleared off, which is 
commonly in the beginning of April, you muft hoe 
down all the weeds, and draw up the earth again 
about your Cabbage plants. 

In May, if your plants were of the early kind, they 
will turn in their leaves for cabbaging; at which 
time, the gardeners near London, in order to obtain 
them a little fooner, tie* in their leaves clofe with a 
{lender Ofier-twig to blanch their middle; by which 
means, they have them at leaft a fortnight fooner than 
they could have if they were left untied. 
The early Cabbage being the firft, we Ihould choofe 
(if for a gentleman's ufe) to plant the fewer of them, 
and a greater quantity of the Sugar-loaf kind, which 
comes after them ; for the early kind will not fupply 
the kitchen long, generally cabbaging apace when 
they begin, and as ibon grow hard, and burft open ; 
but the Sugar-loaf kind is longer before it comes, 
and is as ftow in its cabbaging ; and, being of an 
hollow kind, will continue good for a long time. I 
have known a large quarter of ground, which was 
planted with diis fort of Cabbage for market ufe, 
which hath afforded a fupply for near three months 
together. This, though of lingular fervice to a gen 
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. tlernanV garden, is not fo much for die advantage 
i ™ c ™ - ' gardener, who loves to have his ground 
cleared fooner, that he may have another crop upo» 
it, of Celery, Endive, 6*c. which is more* to bis 
purpofe ; for they, paying large rents tor their land, 

are ^?r ll S cd to have ^ ™any crops in a year- as 
poflible. f * 

Although I m before have advifed the planting out* of 
Cabbages for good in October, yet the Sugar-loaf 
kind may be planted put in February, and will fuc- 
ceed as well as if planted earlier, with this difference 

v y> i they wiU be laler -W« ^ cabbage. 
You Ihould alfo referve fome plants of the early kind 

in fome well-fheltered fpot of ground, to fupply your 
plantation, in cafe of a defect 5 for in mild winters 
many of the plants are apt to run to feed, efpecially 
when their feeds are fown too early, and in fevere 
winters they are often deftroyed. 
The Savoy Cabbages are propagated for winter ufe, 
as being generally efteemed the better when pinched 
by the froft: thefe muft be fown about the middle 
of April, and treated after the manner as was directed 
for the common white Cabbage •, with this difference, 
that thefe may be planted at a clofer diftance than 
thofe ; two feet and a half fquare will be fufficicnt. 
Thefe are always much better when planted in an 
open fituation, which is clear from trees and hedges j 
for in clofe places they are very fubjeft to be eaten 
almoft up by caterpillars, and other vermin, efpecially 
if the autumn prove dry. 

The Borecole may be alfo treated in the fame manner, 
but need not be planted above one foot, afunder in 
the rows, and the rows two feet diftance : thefe are 
never eaten till the froft hath rendered them tender,, 
for otherwife they are tough and bitter. 
. The feeds of the Broccoli, (of which there are fe- 
veral kinds, viz. the Roman, or purple, and the 
Neapolitan, or white, and the black Broccoli, with 
fome others ; but the Roman is chiefly preferred to 
them all) fhould be fown about the latter end of 
May, or beginning of June, in a moift foil; and 
wh ™ * J ™ — —own to have eight leaves, tranf- 

* (as was directed for the com- 
mon Cabbage-,) and toward the middle of July they 
will befit to plant out for good, which Ihould be 
into fome well flickered fpot of ground, but not under 
the dnp or trees : the diftance thefe require is about 
a foot and a half in the rows, and two feet row from 
row. The foil, in which they fhould be planted, 
ought to be rather light than heavy, - fuch as are the 
kitchen gardens near London : if your plants fucceed 
well (as there will be little reafon to doubt, unlefs 
the winter prove extreme hard,) they will begin to 
mew their fmall heads, wliich are fomewhat Eke a 
Cauliflower, but of a purple colour, about the end 
of December, and will continue eatable till the middle 
of April. 

The brown or black Broccoli is by manyperfons 
gready efteemed, though it doth not deferve a place 
in the kitchen-garden, where the Roman Broccoli 
can be obtained, which is much fweeter, and will 
continue longer in feafon : indeed, the brown fort h 
much hardier, fo that it will thrive in the coldeft fi- 
xations, where the Roman Broccoli is {bmecimes 
deftroyed in very hard winters. The brown fort 
Ihould be fown in the middle of May, and managed 
as hath been dire&ed for the common Cabbage, and 
Ihould be planted at the fame diftance (which is about 
two feet and a half afunder.) This will grow very 
tall, fo Ihould have the earth drawn up to their items 
as they advance in height. This doth not form 
heads fo perfect as the Roman Broccoli the ftcms 
and hearts of the plants are the parts which are 
eaten. 

The Roman Broccoli (if well managed) will have 
large heads, which appear in the center of the plants, 
like clufters of buds. Thefe heads ihould be cut 
before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the ftem ; the Ikin of thefe (terns (hould be 
dripped off, before they are boiled : thefe will be 
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Very tender and little inferior to Afparagus; After 
the firft heads are cut off*, there will be a great num- 
ber of fide (hoots produced from the ftems, which 
Will nave fmall heads to them, but are full as welTfla- 
voured as the large. . Thele (hoots will continue good 
until, the middle of April, when the Afparagus will 
come in plenty to fupply the table. \ ' 

The Naples" Broccoli hath white heads, very like 
thole of the* Cauliflower, and eats fo like it, as noi to 
be diftinguiihed from it. This is much tenderer than 
the Roman Broccoli, fo is not fo much cultivated in 
England*, for as the gardens near London generally 
produce great plenty of late Cauliflowers, which, if 
the feafon prove favourable, will continue till Chrift- 
mas, the Naples Broccoli, coming at the fame time, 
is not fo valuable. 

Befides this firft: crop of Broccoli (which is ufually 
fown the end of May,) it will be proper to fow ano- 
ther crop the beginning of July, which will come 
in to fupply the table the latter end of March, and 
the beginning of April, and being very 'young, will 
be extremely tender and fweet. 
In order tofave'good feeds of this kind of Broccoli 
in England, you Ihould referve a few of the largeft 
heads of the firft crop, which fhould be let remain 
to run up to feed, and all the under fhoots fliould be 
conftantly ftripped off, leaving only the main ftem 
to flower and feed. If this be duly obferved, and 
no other fort of Cabbage permitted to feed near them, 
the feeds will be as good as thofe procured from 
abroad, and the fort may be preferved in perfection 
many years. 

The manner of preparing the Naples Broccoli for the 
table is this : when your heads are grown to their full 
bignefs (as may be eafily known by their dividing, 
and beginning to run up,) then you Ihould cut them 
off, with about four inches of the tender ftem to 
them then ftrip off the outer fkin of the ftem, and 
after having wafted them, boil them in a clean linen 
cloth (as is praclifed for Cauliflowers,) and ferve them 
up with butter, &c. and, if they are of a right kind, 
they will be tenderer than any Cauliflowers, though 
very like them in tafte. 

The Turnep-rooted Cabbage was formerly more cul- 
tivated in England than at prefent, for fince other 
forts have been introduced which are much better 
flavoured, this fort has been neglefted. There are 
fome perfons who efteem this kind for foups ; but it 
is generally too ftrong for moft Englifh palates, and 
is Seldom good but in hard winters, which will ren- 
der it tender and lefs ftrong. 

It may be propagated by fowing the feeds in April, 
on a bed of light frelh earth; and when the plants are 
come up about an inch high, they ihould be tranf- 
planted out in a fhady border, at about two inches 
diftance every way, obferving to water them until 
they have taken root ; after which time they will re- 
quire no other culture but to keep them clear from 
weeds, unlcfs'the feafon fhould prove extremely dry ; 
in which cafe it will be proper to water them every 
four or five days, to prevent their being ftinted by 
the mildew, which is fubject to feize thele plants in 
very dry weather. 

In the beginning of June, the plants fhould be trans- 
planted out where they are to remain, allowing them 
two feet diftance every way, obferving to water 
them until they have taken root •, and as their ftems 
advance, the earth fhould be drawn up to them with 
a hoc, which will preferVe a moifture about their 
roots, and prevent their ftems from drying and grow- 
ing woody, fo that the plants will grow more freely ; 
but it fhould not be drawn very high, for as it is the 
globular part of the ftalk which is eaten, fo that mould 
not be covered. In winter they wilt be fit for ufe, 
when they fhould be cut off, and the ftalks pulled 
out of the ground, and thrown away, as being good 
for nothing after the ftems are cut off. 
The curled Colewort of Siberian Borecole, is now 
more generally efteemed than the former, being ex- 
treme hard y, lo is never injured by cold, but is always 
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Tweeter in fevere winters than in mild feafbns. This 
may be propagated by lowing the feeds the begin- 
ning of July ; and when the plants are ftrong enough 
for transplanting, they fhould be planted in rows 
about a root and a half afunder, and ten inches dif- 
tance in the rows ; this work fhould be performed at 
a moift time, when the plants will foon take root, and 
require no farther care; Thefe will be fit for ufe 
after Chriftmas, and continue good until April, fo 
that they are very ufeful in a family. 
The Mufk Cabbage has, through negligence, been 
almoft loft in England, though for eating it is one of 
• the beft kinds we have •> but being tenderer than many 
other forts, is not profitable for gardeners who fup- 
ply the markets ; but thofe who cultivate them for 
their own table, fhould make choice of this, rather 
than any of the common Cabbage, for it is always 
loofer, and the leaves more crifp and tender, and has 
a moft agreeable mufky fcent when cut. This may 
be propagated in the fame manner as the common 
Cabbage, and fhould be allowed the fame diftance. 
It will be fit for ufe in Oftober, November, and De- 
cember ; but, if the winter proves hard, rhefe will be 
deftroyed much fooner than the common fort. 
The common Colewort, or Dorfetlhire Kale, is now 
almoft loft near London, where the markets are ufu- 
ally fupplied with Cabbage plants, inftead of them 
and thele being tenderer, and more delicate in win- 
ter, are much more cultivated than the common Cole- 
wort, which is better able to refift the cold in fevere 
winters than thofe, but is not near fo delicate till 
pinched by froft. And fince the winters in Eng- 
land have been generally temperate of late years, the 
common Cabbage plants have conftantly been culti- 
vated by the gardeners near London, and fold in the 
markets as Coleworts, which, if they are of the Su- 
gar-loaf kind, is one of the fweeteft greens from De- 
cember to April yet known. Indeed, where farmers 
fow Coleworts to feed their milch-cattle in the fpring, 
when there is a fcarcity of herbage, the common 
Colewort is to be preferred, as being fo very hardy 
that no froft will deftroy it. The belt method to cul- 
tivate this plant in the fields is, to fow the feeds about 
the beginning of July, choofing a moift feafon, which 
will bring up the plants in about ten days or a fort- 
night ; the quantity of feed for an acre of land is nine 
pounds : when the plants have got five or fix leaves, 
they fhould be hoed, as is practiied for Turneps, cut- 
ting down all the weeds from amongft the plants, 
and alio thinning the plants where they are too thick ; 
but they fhould be kept thicker than Turneps, be- 
caufe they are more in danger of being deftroyed by 
the fly : this work fhould be performed in dry wea- 
ther, that the weeds may be killed ; for if it fhould 
prove moift foon after, the weeds will take root again, 
and render the work of little ufe. About fix weeks 
after, the plants fhould have a fecond hoeing, which, 
if carefully performed in dry weather, will entirely 
deftroy the weeds, and make the ground clean, fo 
that they will require no farther culture. In the 
fpring they may either be drawn up and carried out 
to feed the cattle, or they may be turned in to feed 
upon them as they ftand ; but the former method is 
to be preferred, becaufe there will be little wafte ; 
whereas, when the cattle are turned in amongft the 
plants, they will tread down and deftroy more than 
they eat, efpecially if they are not fenced off by 
hurdles. 

The perennial Colewort is alfo little cultivated in the 
gardens near London at prefent. This is very hardy, 
and may be cultivated in the fame manner as the for- 
mer fort. This will continue two years before it runs 
up to feed, and will afterwards produce many fide 
fhoots, and in poor land will continue three or four* 
years ; but in rich foils it will not laft fo long. This 
may be ufed as the former fort, -to feed catde j for 
it is not fo good for the table (unlefs in very fevere 
froft) as the plants which arc now cultivated for that 
purpofc. 

The 
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The. fifth fbrt came from Ghiriaj where it is culti- 
vated as an efculent plant i of this there are two or 
three varieties which I have cultivated forhe years, 
but I find them as variable as our common Cabbage. 
■ Thefe are annual plants, which, if Ibwn in April, 
will flower in July, and perfect their feeds in Octo- 
ber. They never clofe their leaves to form a head, 
like the common Cabbage, but grow open and loofe, 
more like the wild Navew, and are very unfit for the 
table, . As thefe are generally in their perfection for 
ufe the beginning of July, I imagined their ftrong 
flavour and toughnefs might be occafioned by the 
warmth of the feafon j therefore I fowed fome of the 
feeds in July, that I might make trial of them in 
winter ; but in the midft of froft, I found them much 
worfe than our common Cole wort, fo I thought them 
not worth propagating. 

The other two forts of Cabbage are varieties fit for 
a botanic garden, but are plants of no ufe. Thefe 
may be propagated by fowing their feeds on a bed of 
light earth, early . in the fpnng, in the place where 
they are defigncd to remain (for they do not bear 
tranfplanting well,) When the plants are come up 
pretty ftrong, they mould be thinned, fo as to leave 
them four or five inches apart 5 and they mull be con- 
ftantly kept clear from weed?. In June they will 
flower ; and their feeds will ripen the beginning of 
Auguft, which, if permitted to fall, the plants will 
come up, and maintain themfelves without any far- 
ther care but to keep them clear from weeds. They 
are annual plants, and perilh when they have per- 
fected their feeds. 

The beft method to fave the feeds of all the beft 
forts of Cabbages is, about the end of November 
you mould make choice of fome of your beft Cab- 
bages, which you mould pull up, and carry to fome 
fhed, or other covered place, where you fhould hang 
them up for three or four days by their ftalks, that 
the water may drain from between their leaves j then 
plant them in fome border, under a hedge or pale, 
quite down to the middle of the Cabbage, leaving 
only the upper part of the Cabbage above ground, 
obferving to raife the earth about it, fb that it may 
ftand a little above the level of the ground j efpecially 
if the ground is wet, they will require to be raifed 
pretty much above the furfacc. 

If the winter fiiould prove very hard, you muft lay a 
little ftraw or Peafe-haulm lightly upon them, to fe- 
cure them from the froft, taking it off as often as the 
weather proves mild, left by keeping them too clofe 
they inould rot. In the fpring of* die year thefe Cab- 
bages will Ihoot out ftrongly, and divide into a great 
number of fmall branches : you muft: therefore fup- 
port their ftems, to prevent their being broken off by 
the wind ; and if the weather Ihould be very hot and 
dry when they are in flower, you mould refrefh them 
with water once a week all over the branches, which 
will greatly promote their feeding, and preferve them 
from mildew. 

When the pods begin to change brown, you will do 
well to cut off the extreme part of every lhoot with 
the pods, which will ftrengthen your feeds j for it is 
generally obferved, that thofe feeds which grow near 
the top of the moots, are very fubject to run to feed 
before they cabbage 5 fo that by this there will be no 
lofs, but a great advantage, efpecially if you have 
more regard to the quality than to the quantity of the 
feeds, which indeed is not always the cafe, - when it is 
intended for fale ; but thole who fave it for their own 
ufe, fhould be very careful to have it good. 
When your feeds' begin to ripen, you muft be parti- 
cularly careful, that the birds do not deftroy it ; for 
they are very fond of thefe feeds. In order to prevent 
their mifchief, fome ufe old nets, which they throw 
over their feeds, to prevent their getting to it : but 
this will not always do, for, unlefs the nets are very 
ftrong, they will force their way thro' them, as I have 
often feen 5 but the beft method I know, is to get a 
' quantity of birdlime, and dawb over a parcel of (len- 
der twigs, which ihould be fattened at each end to 
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ftronger ftiqks, and placed^ near the upper part of 
the feedj in different places^ fo that the birds may- 
alight tipon them, by- yhich means they will be fas- 
tened thereto, where you muft let them remain a con- 
fiderable time; if they cannot get off themfelves : and 
although there jhould be but tew birds caught, yet it 
will fumeiehtly terrify the refly that they will not: 
come to that place again for a confiderable time sifter 
(as I have experienced.) 

When your feed is fully ripe; foxi muft cut it off; 
and, after drying, threfh, it out, and preferve it iri 
bags for ufe. ' ' . 

But in planting Cabbages for feed, I would advife 
never to plant more than one fort in a place; or near 
one another: as for example, " never plant red and 
white Cabbages near each other, nor Savoy with either 
white or red Cabbages j for I am very certain they 
will, by the commixture of the effluvia, produce a 
mixture of kinds ; and it is wholly owing to thisne- 
glect, that the gardeners . rarely fave any good red 
Cabbage- feed in England, but are obliged to procure 
frefh feeds from abroad, as fuppofirig the foil or cli- 
mate of England -alters them from red to white, and 
of a mixed kind between both whereas, if they 
would plant red Cabbages by themfelves for feeds, 
and not fuffer any other to be near them, they might 
continue the kind as good in England, as in any other 
part of the world ; Tor in the Dutch gardens, from 
whence the beft feeds of red Cabbages are procured, 
they cultivate no other fort. 

Cauli flowers have of late years been fo far improved 
in England, as to exceed in goodnefs and magnitude 
what are produced in moft parts of Europe ; and by 
the fkill of the gardener, are continued for feveral 
months. together; but the rnoft common feafon for 
the great crop, is in May, June, and July. I fhall 
therefore begin with directions for obtaining them in 
this feafon. 

Having procured a parcel of good feed, of ah early 
kind, you muft fow it about the twenty-firft of Au- 
guft, upon an old Cucumber or Melon-bed, fifting 
a little eardi over the feeds, about a quarter of an 
inch thick ; and if the weather ihould prove extreme 
hot and dry, you fhould made the bed with mats, to 
prevent the earth from drying too faft, which would 
endanger the fpoiling your feed ; and give it gentle 
waterings, as you may fee occafion. In about a week's 
time your plants will appear above ground, when 
you muft take off your coverings by degrees, but do 
not expofe them too much to the open fun at firft. In 
about a month's time after fowing, your plants will 
be fit to prick out, you fhould therefore put fome frefh 
earth upon your old Cucumber or Melon-beds ; or 
where thefe are not to be had, fome beds fhould be 
made with a little new dung, which fhould be trodden 
down clofe, to prevent the worms from getting thro* 
it ; but it Ihould not be hot dung, which would be 
hurtful to' the plants at this feafon, efpecially if it 
proves hot 5 into this bed you fhould prick your young 
plants, at about two inches fquare, obferving to lhade 
and water them at firft planting ; but do not water 
them too much after they are growing, nor fuffer 
them to receive too much rain, if the feafon fhould 
prove wet, which would be apt to make* them black 
ftianked (as the gardeners term it, which is no left 
than a rottennefs in their ftems,) and is the deftruction 
of the plants fo affected . 

In this bed they Ihould continue till about the thir- 
tieth of October, when they muft be removed into 
the place where they are to remain during the winter 
feafon, which, for the firft fowing, is commonly un- 
der bell or hand-glafles, to have early Cauliflowers, 
and thefe Ihould be of an early kind : but in order to 
have a lucccffion during the feafon, you mould be 
provided with another more late kind, which fhould 
be fown four or five days after the other, and ma- 
naged as was' directed for them. 
In order to have very early Cauliflowers, you fhould 
make choice of a good rich fpot of grou nd, that is 
well defended -from the north, eaft, and weft winds, 

with 
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Wlt}i hedges, pales, or walls ; but the firft is to be 
preferred, if made with reeds, becaufe the winds will 
Fall dead in thefe, and not reverberate as by pales or 
walls. This ground fhould be well trenched, bury- 
~ ing therein a good quantity of rotten dung ; then 
level your ground* and if it be naturally a wet foil, 
you fhould raife it- up in beds about two feet and a 
half, or three feet broad* and four inches above the 
level of the ground ; but if your ground is moderately 
dry, you need not raife it at all : then plant your 
plants, allowing aboilt two feet fix inches diftance 
from glafs to glafs, in the rows, always putting two 
good plants under each glafs, which may be at about 
- four inches from each other j and if you defign them 
for a foil crop, they may be three feet and a half, 
row from row : but if you intend to make ridges for 
Cucumbers or Melons between the rows, of Cauli- 
flower plants (as is generally pracYifed by the garden- 
ers near London, ) you muft then make your rows 
eight feet afunder. 

When you have planted your plants, if the ground 
is very dry, you fhould give them a little water, and 
then let your glafles over them, which may remain 
clofe down upon them, until they have taken root, 
which will be in about a week or ten days time, un- 
lefs there fhould be a kindly mower of rain ; in which 
cafe you may fet off the glafies, that the plants may 
receive the benefit of it j and in about ten days after 
planting, you fhould be provided with a parcel of 
forked iticks or bricks, ' with which you fhould raife 
your glafles about three or four inches on the fide 
toward the fouth, that your plants may have free air. 
In this manner your glafles fhould remain over the 
plants night and day,, unlefs in frofty weather, when 
you fhould fet them down as clofe as poflible : or if 
the weather fhould prove very warm, which many 
times' happens in November, and fometimes in De- 
cember) in this cafe, you fhould keep your glafles 
ofFin the day-time, and put them on only in the night, 
left, by keeping the glafles over them too much, you 
fhould draw them into flower at that feafon, which is 
many times the cafe in mild winters, efpecially if un- 
fkilfully managed. 

Toward the latter end of February, if the weather 
proves mild, you fhould prepare another good fpot 
of ground, to remove fbme of the plants into from 
under the glafles, which fhould be well dunged and 
trenched (as before ;) then fet off the glafles, and, 
after making choice of one of the molt promifing 
plants under each glafs, which fhould remain for 
good, take away the other plant, by raifing it up with 
a trowel, &c. to as to preferve as much earth to the 
root as poflible ; but have a great regard to the plant 
that is to remain, not to difturb or prejudice its roots : 
then plant your plants which you have taken out, at 
the diftance before directed, viz. if for a full crop, 
three feet and a half, row from row ; but if for ridges 
of Cucumbers between them, eight feet, and two 
feet four inches diftance in the rows : then, with a 
fmall hoe, draw the earth up to the ftems of the 
plants which were left under the glafles, taking great 
care not to let the earth fall into their hearts - 9 and fet 
your glafles over them again, raifing your props an 
inch or two higher than before, to give them more 
air, obferving to take them off whenever there may 
be fome gende fhowers, which will greatly refrelh 
the plants. 

In a little time after, if you find your plants grow 
Co fafV as to fill the glafles with their leaves, you 
fhould then (lightly dig about the plants, and raife 
the ground about them in a bed broad enough for 
the glafles to ftand about four inches high, which 
will give your plants a great deal of room by raifing 
the glafles fo much higher, when they are fet over 
them 5 and by this means they may be kept covered 
until April, which otherwife they could not, without 
prejudice to the leaves of the plants: and this is a 
great advantage to them ; for many times we have 
returns, of fevere frofb at the latter end of March, 
which prove very hurtful to thefe plants, if cxpofed 
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thereto, efpecially after having been nurfed up under 
. glafles. 

After you have finifhed your beds, you may fet your 
glafles over your plants again, obferving to raife your 
props pretty high, efpecially if the weather be mild, 
that they may have free air to ftrengthen them -, and 
in mild foft weather fet off your glafles, as alfo in 
gende fhowers of rain and now you muft begin to 
harden them by degrees to endure die open air : how. 
ever, it is advifeable to let your glafles remain over 
them as long as poflible, if the nights fhould be frofly, 
which will greatly forward your plants ; but be fure 
do not let your glafles remain upon them in very hot 
fun-fhine, efpecially if their leaves prefs againft the 
. fides of the glafles j for I have often obierved,. in 
fuch cafes, that the moifture which hath rifen from 
the ground, together with the perforation of the 
plants, which, by the glafles remaining over them, 
hath been detained upon the leaves of the plants, 
and when the fun hath fhone hot upon the fides of the 
glafles, hath acquired fuch a powerful heat from the 
beams thereof, as to fcald all their larger leaves, to 
the no fmall prejudice of the plants : nay, fometimes 
I have feen large quantities of plants fo afle&ed there- 
with, as never to be worth any thing after. 
If your plants have fucceeded well, toward the end 
of April fome of them will begin to fruit \ you muft 
therefore look over them carefully every other day, 
and when you fee the flower plainly appear, you muft 
break down fome of the inner leaves over it to guard 
it from the fun, which would make the flower yellow 
and unflghtly, if expofed thereto ; and when you find 
your flower at its full bignefs (which you may know 
by its outfide, parting, as if it would run,) you muft 
then draw it out of the ground, and not cut them off, 
_ leaving, the flalk in the ground, as is by fome prac* 
tifed ; and if they are defigned ^for prefenc ufe, you^ 
may cut them out of their leave* * but if deugned to 
keep, you fhould preferve their leaves about them, 
and put them into a cool place : the beft time for 
pulling of them is in a morning, before the fun hath 
exhaled the moifture ; for Cauliflowers, pulled in the 
heat of the day, lofe that firmnefs which they natu- 
turally have, and become tough. 
But to return to our fecond crop (the plants being 
raifed and managed as was directed for the early crop, 
until the end of October j) you muft then prepare 
fome bedsj either to be covered with glafe-frames, or 
arched over with hoops, to be covered with mats, &c. 
Thefe beds fhould have fome dung laid at the bot- 
tom, about fix inches or a foot thick, according to 
the fize of your plants * for if they are fmall, the bed 
fhould be thicker of dung, to bring them forward, 
and fo vice verfa : this dung fhould be beat down 
clofe with a fork, in order to prevent the worms from 
finding their way through it ; then lay fome good 
frefh earth about four or five inches thick thereon, in 
which you fhould plant your plants about two inches 
and a halfiquare, obferving to fli3de and water them 
until they have taken frefh root : but be fure do not 
keep your coverings clofe, for the warmth of the 
dung will occafion a large damp in the bed, which, 
if pent in, will greatly injure the plants. 
When your plants have taken root, you muft give 
them as much free open air as poflible, by keeping 
the glafles off in the day-time as much as the weather 
will permit ; and in the night, or at fuch times as 
the glafles require to*, be kept on, raife them up with 
bricks or other props to let in frefh air, unlefs in 
frofly weather * at which time the glafles fhould be 
covered with mats, ftraw, and Peafe-haulm, &c. but: 
this is not to be done except in very hard frofts : you 
muft alfb obferve to guard them againft great rain* 
which in winter time is very hurtful to them ; but in 
mild weather, if the slafles are kept on, they fhould 
be propped to admit frefh air j and if the under leaves 
grow yellow and decay, be fure to pick them off ; 
tor if the weather fhould prove very bad in winter, 
fo that you fhould be obliged to keep them dole co- 
vered for two or three days together, as it fometimes 

happens, 
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happens, thefe decayed leaves will render the inclofed 
air very noxious and the plants perlpiring pretty 
much at that time, are often deftroyed in vaft* quan- 
tities. 

In the beginning of February, if the weather proves 
mild, you mutt begin to harden your plants by degrees, 
that they may be prepared for tranfplantation ; and 
the ground where you intend to plant your Cauli- 
flowers out for good (which mould be quite open 
from trees, &c. and rather moift than dry,) -having 
. been well dunged and dug, fhould be fown with Ra- 
dilhes a week or fortnight before you intend to plant 
out your Cauliflowers : the reafon why I mention the 
lowing of Radiihes particularly, is this, viz. that if 
there are riot fome Radifhes amongft them, and the 
month of May ihould prove hot and dry, as itfome- 
times happens, the fly will feize your Cauliflowers, 
and eat their leaves full of holes, to their prejudice, 
and fbmetimes their deflruction ; whereas, if there 
are Radiihes upon the fpot, the flies will take to them, 
and never meddle with the Cauliflowers fo long as 
they laft. Indeed, the gardeners near London mix 
Spinach with their Radifh-feed, and fo have a double 
crop, which is an advantage where ground is dear, 
or where perfbns are ftraitened for room ; otherwife it 
is very well to have only one crop amongft the Cau- 
liflowers, that the ground may be cleared in time. 
Your ground being ready, and the feafon good, 
about the middle or end of February, you may begin 
to plant out your Cauliflowers : the diftance which 
is generally allowed by the gardeners near London 
(xvho plant other crops between their Cauliflowers to 
fucceed them, as Cucumbers for pickling, and winter 
Cabbages) is every other row four feet and a half 
apart, and the intermediate rows two feet and a half, 
and two feet two inches diftance in the rows j fo that 
in the latter end of May, or beginning of June (when 
the Radifhes and Spinach are cleared off,) they put 
in feeds of Cucumbers for pickling, in the middle of 
the wide rows, at three feet and a half apart j and 
in the narrow rows, plant Cabbages for winter ufe, 
at two. feet two inches diftance, fo that thefe ftand 
each of them exactly in the middle of the fquare be- 
tween four Cauliflower-plants ; and thefe, after the 
Cauliflowers are gone off, will have full room to grow, 
and the crop be hereby continued in a fucceflion thro' 
the whole feafon. 

About three weeks or a month after your Cauliflow- 
ers are planted out, the Radiihes between them will 
be fit to hoe ; at which time, when you are lioein; 
out the Radifhes where they are too thick, you fhoul< 
cut off all fuch as grow immediately about the Cauli- 
flowers, and would prove hurtful to them, by draw- 
ing them up tall and weak ; and alfo at that time 
draw the earth up to the (terns of the plants, being 
careful not to let any get into their hearts (as was 
before directed *,) and when your Radifhes are fit to 
pull, be fure to clear round the Cauliflowers firft, and 
keep drawing the earth up to their ftems as they ad- 
vance in height, which will keep their ftems from be- 
ing hardened by the weather, and be of Angular fer- 
vice to your plants. 

There are many people who are very fond of water- 
ing Cauliflower-plants in fummer, but the gardeners 
near London have almoft wholly laid afide this prac- 
tice, as rinding a deal of trouble and charge to little 
purpofe j for if the ground be fo very dry as not to 
produce tolerable good Cauliflowers without water, 
it leldom happens, that watering them renders them 
much better ; and when once they have been watered, 
if it is not conltantly continued, it had been much 
better for them if they never had any ; as alio if it be 
given them in the middle of the day, it rather helps 
to icald them : fo that, upon the whole, if care be 
taken to keep the earth drawn up to their ftems, and 
clear them from every thing that. grows near them, 
that they may have free open air, you will find that 
they will fucceed better without than with water, 
where any of thefe cautions are not ftrictly obferved. 
When your Cauliflowers begin to fruit, you muft 
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often look over them, to turn down their leaves^ as 
was before directed, to preferve their whitenels ; and 
when they are full grown, obferve the former direc- 
tions in pulling them, &c; but wherever you meet 
with an extraordinary good Cauliflower* whofe curd 
is hard and white, and perfectly free from onyfrotht- 
nefs about the edges, you fhould futfer.it to remain 
for feed, keeping the leaves clofe down upon it un- 
til the flower hath fhot out ftems, and then remove 
the leaves from them by degrees, but do not expole 
them too much to the open air at firft. As the ftems 
advance, you muft take the leaves quite away 5 and 
when they begin to branch out, you fhould fix three 
pretty ftrong flakes, at equal angles, about it, fur- 
rounding them with packthread, &c. to iupport their 
branches, which would be otherwife liable to break 
with the wind. 

When your pods begin firft to be formed, if the 
weather proves dry, you ihould give them a little 
water all over (with a watering-pot that hath a role 
to it ;) which will promote the prog; reis of the feeds, 
and preferve them from mildew, which is often hurt- 
ful to the feeds j and, when your feeds are ripe, 
you muft cut it off, and hang it up to dry, and rub 
it out as was directed for Cabbage-feed : and although 
your flowers do not produce fo much feed as thole 
which were of a fbfter or frothy nature, yet the good- 
nefs of fuch feeds will fufficiently recompenfe for the 
quantity ; and any perfon who was to purchafe his 
feeds, had better give ten /hillings an ounce for fuch 
feed than two for the feeds commonly faved for fale, 
as the gardeners about London have experienced, 
who will never buy any feeds of f.his kind, if they do 
not know how they were faved. 

But in order to have a third crop of Cauliflowers** 
you Ihould make a flender hot-bed in February, in 
which you fhould fow the feeds, covering them a 
quarter of an inch thick witli light mould, and co- 
vering the bed with glafs-frames : you fhould now 
and then gently refrefli the bed with water, obferving 
to raife the glafles with bricks or props in the day- 
time, to let in frcih air and when the plants are 
come up, and have gotten four or five leaves, you 
fhould prepare another hot- bed to prick them into, 
which may be about two inches fquafc ; and in, the 
beginning of April harden them by degrees, to fit 
them for tranfplanting, which Ihould be done the 
middle of that month, at the diftance directed for 
the fecond crop, and muft be managed accordingly : 
thefe (if the foil is moift where they are planted, or 
the feafon cool and moifl:) will produce good Cauli- 
flowers about a month after the fecond crop is gone^ 
whereby their feafon will be greatly prolonged. 
There is alfo a fourth crop of Cauliflowers, which 
is railed by fowing the feed about the 23d of May ; 
and being tranfplanted, as hath been before directed, 
will produce good Cauliflowers in a kindly feafon 
and good foil, after Michaelmas, and continue thro' 
October and November ; and, if the feafon permit, 
often a great part of December. 
The realbn why I fix particular days for the fowing of 
this feed, is becaufe two or three days often make a 
great difference in their plants ; and becaufe thefe are 
the days ufually fixed by the gardeners near London, 
who have found their crops to fucceed belt when 
fown at thofe times, although one day, more or lefs, 
will make no great odds. I have alfo, in this edition, 
altered the days to the new fryle. 
BREYNIA. See Capparis. 

BROMELIA, Plum. Nov. Gen. 46". tab. 8. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 356*. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a three-cornered permanent empalement cut into 
three parts, upon which the germen is /ititatcd* ¥hd 
flower bath three long narrow petals, which are ereff, 
each having a ne&crhim joined to it above the bafe. It 
hath ftx ft amina the length of the petals, which are ter- 
minated ly oblong fummits, Vbe germen is fttuated below 
the receptacle* fupporting a /lender ftyle, crowned by a 

trifid cbtufe ftigma. The empalement afterward becomes 
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en oblong eapfuky divided by a partition, in the middle, to 
which the feeds are fixect quite round \ theft are fmooth and 
ahnqft cylindrical.- 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtton of 
Lin nanus's fixth clafs, in titled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina and one ftyle. Dr. Dil- 
lenius has fuppofed this to be the fame -with Plumier*s 
Karatas, which miftake he was led into by Plumier's 
drawing, where the flower of his Caraguata is joined 
to the fruit of his Karatas, and vice verfa ; and from 
hence Dr. Linnreus has been induced to join thefe 
and the Ananas together, making them only fpecies 
of the fume genus. 

The Species are, 
Bromelia (Nudicaulis) foliis radical ibus dcntato-lpi- 
nofis caulinis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1286. Bro- 
melia with lower leaves indented and prickly* and thofe of 
the ftalks entire. Bromelia pyramidata, aculeis nigris. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. 

Bromelia (Lingulata) foliis ferrato-fpinofis obtufis, 
fpicis al tern is. Lin. Sp. Plant. 285. Bromelia with 
fa wed, prickly, obtufe haves ; and fpikes of flowers grow- 
ing alternate. Bromelia ramofa 6c racemofa foliis A- 
rundinaceis fcrratis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. 
The firft fort hath leaves very like fome of the forts 
of Aloes, but not fo thick and fucculent, which are 
lharply indented on their edges, where they are armed 
witli itrong black fpines ; from the center of the plant 
arifes the flower-ftalk, which is near three feet high, 
the lower part of which is garnilhed with entire leaves, 
placed alternately at every joint. The upper part of 
the ftalk is garniihed with flowers, fet in a loofe ipike 
or thyrfe •> thefe have three narrow herbaceous petals 
fitting upon the germen, and fix (lender ftamina, with 
the ftyle, which are fhorter than the petals. Thefe 
flowers in the country where they naturally grow, are 
fucceeded by oval feed-vefiels, having a longitudinal 
partition, in the center of which are fattened cylindri- 
cal feeds on every fide, which are fmooth. 
The fecond fort hath fhorter leaves than the firft, 
which ftand erect, and are narrow at the bafe, increas- 
ing in widdi gradually to the top, where they are 
broadeftj thefe arefliarply fawed on. their edges, and 
are of a deep green colour. The flower-ftem arifes 
from the center of the plant, which divides upward 
into -feveral branches ; the upper part of thefe are 
garnifhed with fpikes of flowers, which come out al- 
ternately from the fides of the branches, each having 
a narrow entire leaf juft below it, which is longer than 
the fpike. The flowers are placed very clofe on the 
fpikes, each having three fhort petals fituated upon 
the globular empalement •, when thefe decay, the em- 
palement turns to an oval pointed feed-vefiel, inclof- 
ing feeds of the fame fiiape with the former. 
Both thefe plants grow naturally in very warm coun- 
tries. Father Plum ier, who gave this title to the ge- 
nus, found them growing in the French Iflands in 
America ; and the late Dr. Houftoun obferved them 
growing in Jamaica, and in feveral parts of the Spa- 
niih Well-Indies. The firft fort alio grows on the 
coaft of Guinea, from whence I received the feeds ; 

and the fecond fort was fent me from St. Chrifto- 
pher's. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which mult be 
procured from the country where they grow naturally, 
for they do not produce any in England. Thefe 
muft be fo wn in iinall pots filled with light kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed 
of tanners bark ; the earth in thefe pots fhould be 
iprinklcd over with water two or three times a week, 
according to the heat of the weather, but muft not 
have too much moifture. If the feeds arc good, the 
plants will appear in about five or fix weeks, and in a 
month after will be fit to tranfplant, when they 
fhould be carefully fhaken out of the pots, and each 
planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with the fame 
earth- as before , then they muft be plunged again into 
a moderate hot-bed, obferving frequently to fpririkle 
them over with water, but be cautious of giving them 
too much, - left the roots mould be thereby rotted. 
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During the fummer feafbn the plants fhould have a 
moderate fhare of air, in proportion to the heat of 
the weather ; and, in autumn, they muft be. removed 
in the bark-ftove, and treated in the fame manner as 
the Ananas, or Pine Apple, with which management 
they will make good progrefs but after the firft win- 
ter, they may be placed upon ftands in the dry ftove, 
though they will thrive much better if they are con- 
ftantly kept in the tan-bed, and treated like the A- 
nan as, and will flower in three or four years ; whereas 
thofe in the dry ftove will not flower in twice that 
time. 

The other parts of their culture is only to fhift them 
into frefh earth when they require it ; b6t they mould 
by no means be put into large pots, for they will 
not thrive if they are over-potted ; nor muft they have 
much wet, efpecially in winter. 
Thefe plants make a pretty variety in the hot-houle, 
fo thofe who have, room, may allow a plane or two of 
each fort to have a place in their collection of exotic 
plants. 

B R OO M, the common. See Spartium. 

BROOM, the Spanifh. See Spartium and Genista. 

BROWALLIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 691. Hort. 
Cliff. 3 1 3. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is tubulous, of one leaf and indented at 
the top in five unequal parts. The flower is fttnnel-fhaped, 
of one leaf having a cylindrical tube twice the length of 
the empalement \ the upper part is fpread open* and di- 
vided into five parts, the upper fegment or lip being a 
little larger than the others, which are equal. It hath 
four ftamina included in the chaps of the petal, the two 
-upper being very fhort, and the two. under broad, longer, 
and reflexed to the mouth of the tube, which inclofe them ; 
thefe are terminated by Jingle incurved fwnmits. In the 
center is fituated an oval germen, fupporting a flender 
ftyle the length of the tube, crowned by a thick, com- 
preffedy indented fligmc. The empalement afterward be- 
comes an oval obtufe vejfel with one cell) opening at the 
top in four parts> and filled with fmall compreffed 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia, the flower having two long and two 
Ihort ftamina,, and the feeds included in a capfule. 
The Species are, 

1. Browallia (Demija) pedunculis unifloris. Hort. 
CiifF. 318. Browallia with one flower on a foot-ftalk. 
The title of Browallia was given to it by Dr. Lin- 
naeus, in honour of profeflbr Browall, of Amfter- 
dam. 

2. Browallia (Elata) pedunculis unifloris multiflorif. 
que. Lin. Sp. 880. Browallia with one flower on each 
foot-ftalk, and fometimes many. 

The feeds of the rlrlt fort were fent me by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar, from Panama, in the year 1735; which 
fucceeded in the Chelfea garden, where it has conti- 
nued to flower, and produce feeds every year, but 
the plants are annual, fo periih in autumn : the* feeds 
of this plant muft be fown upon a hot-bed in the 
fpring, and the plants brought forward on another, 
otherwife they will not perfect their feeds in England. 
Some of thele plants may be tranfplanted in June 
into the borders of the flower-garden, where, if the 
feafon proves warm, they will rlowcr and perfect 
feeds ; but left thefe fhould fail, there fhould be two 
or three plants kept in the ftove for that purpofe. 
The plants ufually grdw about two feet high, and 
fpread out into lateral branches, garnifhed with oval 
leaves which are entire, ending in a point, having 
lhort foot-ftalks. Toward the end of the branches 
the flowers are. produced fingly, upon pretty long 
foot-ftalks, arifing from the wings of the leaf. Thefe 
have a fhort empalement of one leafv which is cut 
into five parts ; out of the center of the empalement 
the flower arifes, which is crooked and bent down- 
ward ; the top of the tube is fpread open, and the 
brim, -or open part of the flower, has fome refem- 
blance to a lipped flower, being irregular. It is of a 

bright 
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bright blue colour, fometimes inclining to a purple 
or red, and often there are flowers of three colours 
on the fame plant. When thefe fall away, the ger- 
men in the center becomes an oval capfule of one 
cell, filled with fmall, brown, angular feeds. It flowers 
in July, Auguft, and September, and the. feeds are 
ripe in five or fix weeks after. 

"When this plant was firft raifed in the Chelfea garden, 
I gave it the tide of Dalea, in honour to Mr. Dale, 
an eminent botanifr, and a great friend of Mr. Ray's, j 
By this title it was delivered to the Royal Society, 
and printed in the Philofophical Tranfactions, and | 
alfo in the catalogue of the Chelfea garden : and by 
the fame I communicated the feeds to Doctor Lin - 
nasus, who afterward changed the name to Browallia, 
and printed it in the catalogue of Mr. Clifford's 
garden ; where there is a figure of it exhibited, ib 
that this latter title is become almoft univerfal among 
botanifts. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Peru, from whence 
the younger Juflieu fent the feeds ; this plant rifes 
about the fame height as the firft, but hath ftronger 
ftalks, and fends out a greater number of branches, 
•fo is much more bufhy than that ; the flowers are pro- 
duced upon foot-ftalks, which proceed from the wings 
of the leaves ; fome of thefe foot-ftalks fuftain one, 
odiers three, or more flowers, of a dark blue colour ; 
thefe are fucceeded by oval capfules, filled with fmall 
angular feeds. 

This plant is annual, and requires the fame culture 
as the firft fort, with which it will produce plenty of 
feeds. 

BRUNELLA, Self-heal. See Prunella. 

BRUNSFELSIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 230. This plant takes its name from Dr. 
Brunsfelfius, a famous phyfician. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is permanent bell-Jhaped, and of one leaf* 
which is cut into Jive- blunt fegments at the top. The 
flower is of one leaf and fttnnel-jhaped, having a long 
tube* but fpreads open at the top, where it is divided into 
five obtufe fegments •, // hath five ftamina the length of the 
tube* which are infer ted in the petal, and are terminated 
by oblong fttmmits. In the center is placed a fmall round 
germcn, fupporting a Jlender ftyle the length of the tube* 
which is crowned by a thick ftigma. The empalement af- 
terward becomes a globular berry with one cell, inclofing 
a great number of fmall feeds* which adhere to thefkin of 
the fruit. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnjeus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having five ftamina and hut one 

ityle. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Brunsfelsia. (Americana.} Lin. Sp. Plant. 191. American 
Brunsfelfia. Brunsfelfia flore albo, fructu croceo molli. 

Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. 

This plant rifes with a woody ftem to the height of 
eight or ten feet, fending out many fide branches, 
which are covered with a rough bark, garnifhed with 
oblong leaves which are entire, and on the lower 
part of the branches come out fingle; but toward their 
extremity, they are placed on every fide, and are 
unequal in fize. At the extremity of the branches, 
the flowers are produced, generally three or four to- 
gether. Thefe are almoft as large as thofe of the 
greater Bindweed, but have very long, narrow, hairy 
tubes; the brim is expanded in the. form of the 
Convolvulus, but is deeply divided into five obtufe 
fegments, which are indented on their border. After 
the flower is paft, the empalement turns to a round 
foft fruit, inclofing many oval feeds, which are fi- 
tuated clofc to the cover or fkin, to which they 
adhere. 

This plant grows naturally in moft of the fugar iflands 

in America, in which places they call it Trumpet 

Flower; but in the Engltfh gardens, it is at prefent 

very rare. It may be propagated from feeds, which 

. mould be fown early in the fpring in pots filled with 

light earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners 
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bark, obferving to water the earth as often as yoii 
find it neceuaiy. When the plants are come up; 
they fhould be tranlpl anted each into a feparate fitiall 
pot fille4 with frelh light earth, and plunged into the 
hot-bed again;' obferving to water and (hade the 
plants until they have taken root ; after which they 
muft have air admitted to them every day, in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the feafon; When the plants 
have advanced fo high as not to be contained in the 
frames, they Ihould be removed into the bark-ftove, 
where, during the fummer months, they mould have 
a large ihare of free air, but in winter they muft be 
kept very cloie. With this management the plants, 
will be very ftrong, and produce their flowers every 
Jeaibn. Thele plants may alfo be increafed by plant- 
ing cuttings in the fpring, before they begin to 
make new flioots, in pots filled with frefli light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ob- 
ferving to water and lhade them until they have taken 
root j after which, they muft be managed as hath 
been directed for other tender exotic plants from die 
fame countries. 
BR USC US. See Ruscus. 

BRYONIA [this plant is fo called from B^'ov, mpfs; 
or hair, becaufe it bears a flower which is foft and 
hairy,] Briony. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers on the fame plant. The 
male flowers have an empalement of one leaf, which is 
bell-Jhaped* and indented in Jive parts at the top. The 
flower is bcll-JIoapcd, adhering to the empalement* and cut 
into Jive fegments. It hath three Jbort ftamina and five 
fummits, two of the ftamina having double fummlts, and 
the other one. The f miale flowers fit upon the 'germen* 
and have a deciduous empalement, but the petal is the 
fame with thofe of the male. The germen which is under 
the flower, fupports a trifid fpr ending ftyle, crowned by a 
fpreading indented ftigma. The germen afterward becomes 
a fmooth globular berry, containing oval feeds adhering to 
the fkin. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth fection 
of Linnseus's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncecia Syn- 
genefia, from its having male and female flowers on 
the fame plant, and the ftaminajoined with the ftyle. 
The Si'iiciES are, 

1. Bryonia (Alba) foliis palmatis utrinque callofo-fca- 
bris. Hort. Cliff 7 . 453. Bryony with palmated /eaves, 
which are rough and callous on both fides. Bryonia af- 
pera, five alba baccis rubris. C. B. P. 297. White 
Briony with red berries. 

2. Bryonia (Africana) foliis palmatis quinquepartitis 
utrinque lasvibus, laciniis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 1438. 
Briony with palmated leaves cut into five fegments, which 
are fmooth on each fide. Bryonia Africana laciniata, 
tuberofa radice, floribus herbaceis. Par. Bat. 107. 

3. Bryonia (Cretica) foliis palmatis fupra callofo-punc- 
tatis. Hort. Cliff. 453. Cretan Briony with palmated 
leaves, whofe upper fur face is ftudded with callous fpots* 

I Bryonica Cretica maculata. C. B. P. 297. 

4. Bryonia {Racemofa) foliis trilobis fupra callofo- 
punctatis, fructu racemofb ovali. Briony with trilobate 

I leaves, whofe upper fides are marked with callous fpots* 
and oval fruit growing in bunches. Bryonia olivse fructu 
I rubro. Plum. Cat. 3. 

I 5. Bryonia (Variegata) foliis palmatis, laciniis lancco- 
I latis, fupra punctatis inferne lasvibus, fruitu ovato 
fparfo. Briony with palmated leaves, whofe fegments are 
fpcar-Jhapcd, and their upper fide fpotted, but their under 
fmooth, and an oval ftattered fruit. Bryonia Americana 
fructu variegato. Dillen. 
6. Bryonia (Bonarienfis) foliis palmatis quinquepartitis 
hirfutis, laciniis obtufis. Briony with hahy palmated 
leaves divided into five parts* and obtufe fegments. Bryonia 
Bonarienfis fici folio. Hort. Elth. 58. 
The firft fore grows upon dry banks, under hedges, 
in many parts of England ; but may be cultivated in 
a garden for ufe, by fowing the berries, in the foring 
of the year, in a dry poor foil where they will in 
two years ' time, grow to be large roots, provided 
they are not too clofe. The roots of this plant have 

been 
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been formerly, by impoftors, brought into an human 
fhape, and carried about the country, and fhewn for 
Mandrakes to the common people, who were eafily 
itnpofed on by their credulity, and thefe got good 
livings thereby. The method which thefe people 
practifed, was to find a young thriving Briony plant, 
then they opened the earth all round the plant, being 
careful not to difturb tiie lower fibres ; and (being 
prepared with fuch a mould, as is ufed by the people 
who make plafirer figures) they fixed the mould clofe 
to the root, fattening it with wire, to keep it in its 
propei- lituation ; then they filled the. earth about the 
root, leaving it to grow to the ihape of the mould, 
which is effected in one furnmer lb that if this be 
done in March, by September it will have the fliape. 
The leaves cf this plant are alfo often impoied on the 
people in the market for Mandrake leaves, although 
there is no refemblance between them, nor any -agree- 
ment in qualiry. 

The fecond and fourth forts are perennial plants, their 
roots remaining feveral years, but their branches de- 
cay every winter. Thefe roots nuift be planted in 
pots filled with freih light earth, and in winter muft 
be placed in the green-houfe, to protect them from 
frolfc and great rains; which would deftroy them, 
if they were expofed thereto. During the winter 
feaibn, they fliould have very little water given them ; 
but in fummer, when they are expofed to the open 
air, tliey mult be frequently refrefhed with water in 
dry weather. They flower in July, and in warm 
fummers will perfect their feeds. 
The third, fifth, and fixth forts, are annual plants ; 
thefe mult be raifed on a hot-bed early in the fpring, 
and when the plants are about three inches high, 
they Ihould be each tranfplanted into a fmall pot filled 
with frefli light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obferving to water and made them 
until they have taken root. When the plants are 
grown lb large, as to ramble about on the furface of 
the bed, and begin to entangle with other plants, they 
fliould be fhifced into larger pots, and placed in the 
bark-ltovc, where their branches may be trained to 
the wall, or again ft an»efpalier, that they may have 
fun and air, which is abfolutely necefTary for their 
producing fruit. . When thefe plants are full of fruit, 
they make a pretty variety in the ftove amongft other 
exotic plants. 

The l'econd and fourth forts are alfo propagated from 
feeds, which Ihould be lown on a hot-bed ; and when 
the plants are fit to traniplant, they Ihould be put 
into pots ; and after they have taken root, fhould be 
inured to bear the open air by degrees ; where they 
may remain during the fummer feaibn, but in winter 
they mufb be fheitercd under a hot- bed frame. The 
fourth fort is much tenderer than the former. 
BRYONIA NIGRA. Sec Tamnus. 
BUB ON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 312. Apium. C. B. 154. 
Ferula. Herm. Par. 163. Macedonian Parfley. 

The Characters are, 
It hath an umbelliferous flower ; the greater, or general 
umbel, is compofed of about ten fmaller, thofc which are 
Jit ua ted in the middle being the fhorteft the fenall umbels 
have near twenty rays. The general involucrum hath five 
pointed fpear-foaped leaves, which fpread open and are 
pmnanent ; thefe of the fmallcr umbels, conftfi of many 
little leaves of the fame length with the umbel: the cm- 
palcmcnt of the fewer is permanent, fmall, and indented 
in five parts-, the flower is ccmpofed of five fpearjhapfd 
petals, which turn inward ; it hath Jive fiamina the length 
of the petals, terminated by Jingle fummits. The oval 
germen is fttuated below the flower, fupporting two briflly 
ftyles which are permanent, and the length cf the fiamina, 
crowned by cbtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval, channelled, hairy fruit, dividing in two parts, 
each having an oval feed, plain on 07ie fide, but convex on 
the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five fiamina and two ityles. 
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The Species are, 

1. Bubon (Mdcedonicum) foliolis rhombeo-ovaris ere- 

natis, umbel lis numerofiflimis. Hort. Cliff. 95.* B niton 

with oval, rhomboid, crenated leaves* and many umbels. 

Apium Macedonicum. C. B. P. 154. Macedoman 
Par/ley. 

2. Bubon (Rigidius) foliolis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 95. 
Bubon with very narrow leaves. Ferula durior five ri- 
gidis & brevifllmis foliis. Boccon. Muf. 2. 84. 

3. Bubon (Galbanum) foliolis rhombeis dentatis glabris 
ftriatis urn bell is paucis. Hort. Cliff. 96". Bubon with 
fmooth rhomboid leaves and few umbels. Ferula Afri- 
cana galbanifera folio & facie liguftici. Par. Bat. 
163. 

4. Bubon {Gumiferum) foliolis glabris inferioribus rhom- 
beis ferratis, fuperioribus pinnatifidis tridentatis. Prod. 
Leyd. 100. Bubon with fmooth rhomboid under leaves 
which are fawed, and upper leaves winged and indented 
in three parts. Ferula Africana galbanifera folio myr- 
rhidis. Hort. Amft. p. 115. 

The firft fends out many leaves from the root, the 
lower growing almoft horizontally, fpreading near the 
furface of the ground : the foot-ftalk of each leaf di- 
vides into feveral other fmaller, garnifhed with fmooth 
rhomb-ihaped leaves, which are of a bright, pale, 
green colour, indented on their edges. In the center 
of the plant arifes the flower-ftem, which is little 
more than a foot high, dividing into many branches,, 
each being terminated by an umbel of white flowers, 
which are fucceeded by oblong hairy feeds. It flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn, foon, after 
which the plant decays. 

This plant in warm countries is biennial; the plants 
_ which rife from feeds one year, produce flowers and 
feeds the next, and then perifli : but in England, 
they feldon flower till the third or fourth year from 
feed ; but whenever the plant flowers, it always dies. 
It is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be fown on 
a bed oflight fandy earth, either early in the autumn, 
or in April - 9 and if the feafon prove warm and dry, 
the ground fliould be /haded in the heat of the day, 
and frequently refreflied with water, which is a fure 
method to bring up the plants ; for where this is not 
practifed, the leeds often fail, or remain long in the 
ground. When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other care but to be kept clean from weeds, 
till the beginning of October, when they mould be 
carefully taken up, and planted in a warm border of 
dry ground; and a few of them mould be put into 
pots, that they may be flieltered under a frame in 
winter ; for in fevere fro/r, thofe which are expofed 
to the open air, arc frequently killed ; though, in 
moderate winters, they will live abroad without co- 
vering ; but it is a fecure way to prcferve the Ipecies, 
to keep two or three plants in pots, in fhelter, during 
the winter, left thofe abroad fliould be deftroyed. 
The feeds of this plant is one of the ingredients in 
Venice treacle. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily, from whence 
I received the feeds. This is a low perennial plant, 
having fliort /lift" leaves, which are very narrow : the 
flower-ftalk rifes near a foot high, which is terminated 
by an umbel of fmall white flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded by fmall, oblong, channelled feeds. It flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in September. It is 
propagated by feeds, and Ihould have a dry foil and 
a warm fituation, where the plants will continue fe- 
veral years. It is a plant of little beauty or ufe, fo 
is only preferved for the fake of variety. 
The third fort rifes with an upright ftalk to the 
height of eight or ten feet, which at bottom is lig- 
neous, having a purplifh bark, covered with a whitifh 
powder, which comes off when handled ; the upper 
part of the ftalk is garniflied with leaves at every joint, 
the foot-ftalks half embracing them at their bafe ; 
branching out into feveral fmaller, like thofe of the 
common Parfley, and are fet with leaves like thole 
of Lovage, but fmaller, of a grey colour ; the top 
of the ftall* is terminated by an umbel of yellow 

flowers, 
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lowers, which are fucceeded by ofe-long channelled 
feeds, having a thin membrane or wing on their 
border. It flowers in Auguft, but hath not produced 
feeds in England. When any part of the plant is 
broken, there iffues out a little thin milk of a cream 
colour, which hath a ftrong fcent of Galbanum. 
The fourth lbrt riles with a ligneous ftalk about two 
feet high, garniflied with leaves at each joint, which 
branch out like the former ; but the fmall leaves or 
lobes are narrow and indented, like thole of Baftard 
Hemlock. The ftalk is terminated by a large um- 
bel of fmall white flowers, which are fucceeded by 
feeds like thofe of the former fort. 
Thele plants are both natives of Africa. They are 
propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in pots 
filled with light loamy earth, as foon as they arrive ; 
which, if it happens toward autumn, fhould be 
plunged into a bed of tanners bark, where the heat 
is gone, and fcreened from froft in winter. In the 
fpring the plants will come up, and by the middle of 
April will be fit to remove, when they Ihould be 
carefully fhaken out of the pots, being careful not to 
tear off their roots, and plant them each into a fe- 
parate fmall pot, filled with the fame earth as before; 
then plunge the pots into the tan again, and water 
them to fettle the earth to the roots of the plants, and 
made them from the fun in the day time, until they 
have taken new root; after this they muft be inured 
gradually to bear the open air; into which they fhould 
be removed in June, and placed with other exotic 
plants in a fhekered firuation, where they may remain 
till autumn, when they muft be removed into the 
green-houfe, and placed where they may enjoy as 
much of the fun and air as poffible, but defended from 
froft. m 

In winter thefe plants Ihould have but little water 
given them, for much wet is very injurious to them: 
in fummer, when they are expofed to the open air, 
they muft be frequently refrefhed with water in dry 
weather ; but at no time fhould have too much wet, 
for that will rot their roots. 

Thefe plants make a pretty variety in the green-houfe 
in winter, and when they are placed abroad in the 
fummer with other green-houfe plants, they have a 
good effect, efpecially when they arc grown to a large 
iize^ They<gcnerally flower the third year from feeds, 
but their flowers are produced lb late in fummer, 
that the feeds have feldomtime to form before the cold 
comes on in the autumn ; at leaft for fome years pad, 
as the fealbns have been cold and moift ; but in warm 
fummers, the fourth lbrt will perfect feeds, if they 
Hand in a warm fheltered fituation. 
The Galbanum of the (hops is fuppofed to be pro- 
cured from the third fort, for upon breaking the 
leaves, the juice which flows out from the wound, 
hath a ftrong odour of the Galbanum, which is a con- 
firmation of it. 

BUCKS HORN, or HARTSHORN. See 
Plantaco. 

BUDDING. See Inoculating. 

BUDDLEJA. Houft. MSS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 131. 
The Characters are, 
It bath a fmall permanent cmpaltmcnt, which is flightly 
cut at the top into five acute parts. The flower is of one 
leafy bell-Jhapcdy and quadrifidy the petal being ftretcbed 
out beyond the cmpalement ; it hath four Jfcort ftamina y 
which are placed at the divifions of the petal y terminated 
by Jbcrt fuwmits. The oblong germen is fttuated in the 
center y Jiipporting a Jhort Jfyle, crowned by an obtufe ftig- 
ma\ the germen afterward becomes an oblong capfuky having 
two cells filed with fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedion of 
Linmeus's fourth clafs, in titled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the Mower having four ftamina and but one 
tfyle. 

The Species are, 
j. Buddle ja (Americana) foliis ovatis ferraiis oppoGtis 
floribus fpicatis racemofis, «aule fruticofo. Bjiddleja 
with vval Jawed leaves, growing eppofite, flowers growing 
in branching fpikes y and a Jhrubby ftalk, B u d d 1 e j a fru- 
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tefcens foliis conjugatis &r ferraris floribus fpicatis Id- 
teis. Houft. MSS. 
2; Budoleja (Occidentalis) foliis lanceolatis aenminatis 
integerrimis oppolitis, fpicis interruptis. Buddleja witb 
pointed Jpear-Jhaped leaves which are entire, placed 
oppojitey and broken fpikes of flowers. Buddleja fru- 
tefcens foliis oblongis mucronatis, floribus fpicatis 
albis. Houft. MSS. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and moft 
of the other iflands in America, where it riles to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, with a thick woody 
ftem, covered with a grey bark ; this fends out many 
branches toward the top, which come out oppofitc ; 
as are alio the leaves fo placed, which are oval, and 
covered with a brown hairy down. At the end of 
the branches the flowers are produced in long clofe 
fpikes, branching out in clutters, which arc yellow, 
confiding of one leaf, cut into four fegments ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oblong capfules, filled with fmall 
feeds. This was fent me by Dr. Houftoun, from Ja- 
maica, in 1 730, under the title Verbafci folio minor 
arbor, floribus fpicatis luteis tetrapetalis feminibus 
lingulis oblongis in fingulis vafculis ficcis. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 139. But as this was a vague title, the 
doctor afterward conftituted a new genus, and gave 
it the title of Buddleja, in memory of Mr. Buddie, 
an eminent Englifh botanift. 

The fecond fort the fame gentleman fent mc from 
Carthagena, where it grows naturally: This is the 
Ophioxylon Americanum, foliis oblongis mucronatis, 
Jeviter ferratis bardanas inftar, fubtus lanuginofls. 
Pluk. Aim. 270. tab. 210. fig. s. and was by Plukenet 
fuppofed to be the fame with the former, which 
was denied by Sir Hans Sloane in his Hiftory of Ja- 
maica. 

This fort rifes much taller than the firft, and divides 
into a great number of flender branches, which are 
covered with a ruflet hairy bark, garniflied with long 
fpear-fliaped leaves, ending in fharp points: thele 
grow oppofite at every joint; at the end of the 
branches arc produced branching fpikes of white 
flowers, growing in whorls round the ftalks, with 
fmall fpaccs. between each. It hath long, narrow, 
fpear-fhaped leaves growing between the fpikes, 
whereas thofe of the other fort are naked. The leaves 
of this are much thinner than thofe of the firft forr, 
and have fcarce any down on their under fide \ the 
fpikes of flowers grow more erecl:,^ fo form a large 
loofe (pike at the end of every branch. 
The plants grow haturally in gullies or other low 
fhekered fpots, in the Weft-Indies, their branches 
being too tender to refxft the force of ftrong winds, fo 
are rarely feen in open fltuations. 
They are propagated by feeds, which fhould be ob- 
tained from the countries where they naturally grow, 
for they do not perfect them in England. • Thcfb 
Ihould be brought over in their capfules or pods, for 
thole which are taken out before they arc fent feldoni 
grow. They fhould be fown in fmall pots, filled 
with rich light earth, and very lightly covered with 
the fame •, tor as thefe feeds arc very fmall, fo if they 
are buried deep in the ground, they pcrifh. The 
pots fhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and 
muft be every diird or fourth day gently watered j 
being very careful not to wafh the feeds out of the 
round, by too hafty watering them. If the feeds are 
refli and good, the plants will come up in about fix 
weeks, provided they are fown in the fp'ring ; and if 
they grow kindly, will be large enough to tranfplant 
in about two months after. Then they fhould be 
carefully feparated, and each planted into a fmall potj 
filled with light rich earth, and plunged into the 
liot-bed again, observing to fhade them from the fun 
until they have taken new root, as alfo to rcfrefh 
them with water when they require it. After the 
plants have taken frefh root in the pots, there fhould 
be frefh air admitted to them every day, in pro- 
portion to the warmth of the feafon ; they muft alfo 
be frequently, but moderately, refrefhed with water. 
If the plants thrive well, they will have filled thefe 
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fin all pots with their roots by the middle of Auguft, 
at which time it will be proper to ihift them into 
pots one fize larger, that they may have time to take 
good root again, before the cold weather comes on. 
When thefe are new potted, the tan fhould be turned 
over to renew the heat and if it is wanted, fbme 
f re Hi tan mult be added to the bed* to encourage 
the roots of die plants. In this bed they may remain 
till autumn, when they mull be removed into the 
Hove, and plunged into the tan-bed ; where they mud 
conftantly remain, for they are too tender to thrive in 
this country, if they are not fo treated. During the 
winter they muft have but little water, and ihould be 
kept warm ; but in fummer they fhould have frefli 
air admitted to them conftantly when the weather is 
warm, and frequently fprinkled all over with water. 
With this management, the plants will flower the 
four tli year from feeds, and continue fo to do eyery 
year after, and will make a good appearance in the 
(love. 

BUGLOSSU M- See Anchusa, and LvcopsiS4 
BUGULA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 208. tab. qS. Ajuga. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 624. Bugle. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a port permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is Jlightly cut into five parts \ the flower is of one leaf 
' of the lip kind, having an incurved cylindrical tube \ the 
upper lip is very finally ereel, and bifid ; the under lip or 
beard is large, open, and divided into three ohtufe feg- 
ments, the middle being large, and the two fides fmall 5 
it hath four ereel ftamina, two of which are longer than 
the upper lip, and two /barter, terminated by double fum- 
mits. In the center is fituated the four germen, fttpporting 
a Jlender ftyle the length of the /lamina* crowned by 
two /lender ftigma. T be germen afterward become four 
naked feeds inclofed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtfon of 
JJnnasus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
noipcrmia, the flower having two long, and two 
ihort /lamina, and is fucceeded by naked feeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Bugula (Reptans) fbliis caulinis femiamplexicauli- 
bus, ftolonibus reptatricibus. Bugle whofe leaves half 
embrace the /talks, and /hoots which put cut roots, Bu- 
gula. Dod. Pempt. 135. Common Bugle. 

2. Bucula (Decumbens) foliis oblongo-ovatis, caulibus ! 
decumbentibus, verticillis diftantibus. Bugle with ob- 
long oval leaves, declining ftalks, and the whorls of flowers 
wide a/under. Bugula folio maximo flore pallide ca> 
ruleo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 184. 

3. Bugula {Pyramidalis) foliis obtufe-dentatis, caule 
fimplici. Bugle with blunt indented leaves, and a fingle 
ftalk. Ajuga tetragono pyramidalis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

4. Bucula (Genevenfis) foliis oblongis tomentofis, ca- 
lycibus hirfutis. Bugle with oblong woolly leaves, and 
hairy flowcr-cups. Bugula carneo More. Cluf. Hift, 2. 

P- 43- 

5. Bugula {Orient alts) villofa, foliis ovato-dentatis fef- 
filibus, floribus refupinatis. Hairy Bugle with oval in- 
dented leaves, placed clofe to the ftalks, and inverted flow- 
ers. Bugula orientalis villofa flore inverfo candido 
cum oris purpureis. Tourn. Cor. 14. 
The firfl: fort grows naturally in woods, and fhady 
moift places, in molt parts of England, where it 
fpreads and increafes greatly by the fide fhoots, which 
put out roots at their joints. There are two varieties 
of this, one with a white, and the other a pale purple 
flower, which I obferved. growing in feveral parts of 
Wcftmoreland ; but thefe do not differ in any other 
refpect than in the colour of their flowers from the 
common, therefore I have only mentioned them as 
varieties. • 

The common Bugle is greatly efteemed as a vulne- 
rary herb, and is ufed both internally and externally % 
it enters as an ingredient into the vulnerary decoc- 
tions of the furgeons, and is commended externally, 
applied to ulcers. This is conftantly mixed with 
the vulnerary herbs, imported from Switzerland. It 
is titled Confolida Media, or Middle Confound. As 



this grows naturally wild in great plenty, fo it is 
feldom admitted into gardens. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps ; the 
leaves of this are much longer than thofe of the com- 
mon Bugle, the (talks are weaker, and decline on 
every fide, and the whorls of flowers are much finallcr, 
and are ranged at a greater diflance. This is ad- 
mitted into fbme gardens for the fake of variety, and 
propagates in plenty by its trailing ftalks. This re- 
quires a moift lhady fituation. 

The third fort grows naturally in France, Germany, 
and other countries, but is not a native in England. 
This grows about four or five inches high, with a 
fingle ftalk, which is garniihed with leaves at each 
joint* placed oppofite 3 thele are ovai, and indented 
. bluntly on their edges. The flowers grow in whorls 
round the ftalks, arid toward the top form a clofe 
thick fpike, and are of a fine blue colour. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in many parts of 
Europe. This approaches near to the common Bugle^ 
but the leaves of this are woolly, and the flower-cups 
are very hairy* in which the chief difference confifts. 
There are two varieties of this, one with a white, and 
the other a red flower. 

The fifth fort was brought from the Levant Ijy Dr. 
Tournefort, and is preferved by thofe who are curious 
in collecting rare plants. There are two or diree va- 
rieties of it, which only differ in the colour of their 
flowers. 

This fort requires a little protection in winter, there- 
fore the plants Ihould be planted in pots filled with 
a loamy foil, and placed in a lhady fituation in fum- 
mer ; but in the winter they muft be removed under 
a common frame, where they may enjoy as much 
free air as poffible in mild weather but in hard froft 
"Ihould be covered, otherwife they will not live thro* 
the winter in this country, unlefs it proves very fa- 
vourable. 

This may be propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fbwn foon after it 5s ripe, in a pot filled with loamy 
earth, and placed in a fhady fituation till autumn, 
when it fhould be removed under a frame, where, it 
may be fcreened from hard froft. In the fpring the 
plants will come up, which fhould be tranfplanted 
into feparate pots as foon as they are ftrong enough 
to remove, and, in fummer, placed in the fhade, and 
treated as the old plants. It flowers in May, and the 
feeds ripen the latter end of July. It may alfo be 
increafed by offsets, but this is a flow method, be- 
caufe the plants put out but few of them, efpecially 
while they are young, fo the other method is chiefly 
practifed. 

All the other forts are hardy enough, and are eafily 
multiplied by their fide fhoots thefe delight in a moift 
fhady fituation, where they are apt to fpread too 
much, efpecially the two firft forts. 

BULB [Bulbus, Lat. of BoA&j, Gr.] Bulbous roots are 
of two forts, viz. tunicatcd (or coated) and fquamous 
(or fcaly.) A tunicated root confifts of many coats, 
involving each other 5 as in the Onion, Tulip, &c. 
whofe roots, if cut through the middle, plainly lhew 
the feveral coats. A fquamous root confifts of many 
fcales, lying over each other like tiles upon a houfe, 
or fcales on filh i of this kind are the Lily, Marta- 
gon, &c. 

BULBINE. See Anthericum. 

BULBOCASTANUM. See Buwiuivr. 

BULBOCODIUM. Tourn. Cor. 50. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 368. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath no empalement, it is fimnel-Jhaped, and 
compofed of fix petals, which are concave, having long, 
narrow necks, conneiled at the tnouth, but are fpcar- 
Jhaped above. It hath fix awl-/haped ftamina flhorter than 
the petals, and are inferted in their middle, having in- 
cumbent fummits. It hath an oval, blunt,- three-cornered 
vermen, fttpporting a /lender ftyle, crowned by three ob- 
long crcft ftigma. *the germen afterward hecomes a 
triangular pointed capfule, having three cells, which are 
filled with angular feeds. 

This 
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'This geniis of plants is ranged in the firfl; fe&ion of 
Linna^us's fixth clafs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina -and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Bulbocodium (Alpimtti) foliis fubulato-linearibus. 
Prod. Leyd. 41. Bulbocodium with narrow awl-Jhaped 
leaves. Bulbocodium Alpinum juncifoliuni flore unico 
intus albo extus fquallide rubente. Ran Syn. Ed. 3. 
p. 374. 

2 . Bulbocodium (Verntun) foliis lanceolatis, Prod. Leyd. 
41. Bulbocodium with fpear-fhaped leaves, Colchicum 
vernum Hifpanicum. C. B. P. 69. 
The firfl: fort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
alfo upon Snowdon hills, in Wales. This hath a fmall 
bulbous root, which is covered with a rough hairy 
fkin ; from which arifes a few long narrow leaves, 
fomewhat like thofe of the Saffron, but narrower ; in 
the middle of thefe the flower comes out, which 
Hands on the top of the fbot-ftalk, growing erect, and 
is fhaped like thofe of the Crocus, but fmaller ; the 
foot-ftalk rifes about three inches high, and hath four 
or five fhort narrow leaves placed alternately upon it 
below the flower. This flowers in March, and the 
feeds are ripe in May, when it grows in a garden, but 
where it grows naturally it is much later. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain, but hath 
been long cultivated in gardens. It hath a bulbous 
root, fhaped like thofe of the Snowdrop, covered with 
a brown fkin, fending out three or four fpear-fhaped 
concave leaves, between which comes out the flower, 
ftanding on a very fhort foot-ftalk, compofed of fix 
petals, three ftanding on the ouriide, and three within 
between the other; thefe, when they firfl: appear, 
are of a pale colour, but afterward change to a bright 
purple; when thefe decay, they are fucceeded by 
triangular feed-vefiels, which are full of fmall rovndifh 
feeds. It produces the flowers about the fame time 
with the firft. 

Thefe plants are propagated by offsets, in the fame 
manner as other bulbous rooted flowers. The time 
to remove them, is foon after their leaves decay, but 
the roots may be kept out of the ground two months 
without prejudice at that fbafon. They fhould not be 
removed ofterier than every third year, for their roots 
do not multiply very fafl:, fo by fuffering them to re- 
main, they will flower much ftronger, and make a 
greater increafe than if they are often taken up. 
The firft fort requires an eaftern afpect, for if it hath 
too much fun, it will not thrive; but the .fecond 
mould have a warmer fituation, fo may be planted in 
a fouth border, and fhould have a frefh loamy foil, 
but not dunged. They may alfo be propagated by 
feeds, which mould be fbwn in pots filled with frefh 
loamy earth in September, and the latter end of Oc- 
tober, the pots fhould be placed under a frame, to 
protect them from fevere froft; in the fpring the 
plants will appear, when they may be removed out 
of the frame, and placed where they may have the 
morning fun, but fcreened from the fouth. In very 
dry weather, they fhould be refreihed now and then 
with a little water, while their leaves continue green ; 
but, when thefe decay, the pots lhould be removed 
to a (hady fituation, where they may remain till au- 
tumn, obferving to keep them clean from weeds. In 
October there" lhould be a little frefh earth laid on 
the furface of the other, and the pots placed in fhelter 
again till the following fpring, when they mull be 
treated in the fame manner as the former year, till 
their leaves decay; then the roots lhould be carefully 
taken up, and tranfplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden, treating them as the old roots ; the 
fpring following they will produce their flowers. 
B U N I A S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 737. 
The Characters are, 
The empahment is compofed of four oblong fpreading leaves •, 
whirh fall away, T be flower hath four petals^ placed in 
fonn of a crofs y which are oval, and double the length 
' of the empalcmenty joined at tbeir bafe, and ereft. It batb 
fix ftamina the length of the cup, two of which are op- 
pofite, and fhort er than the other fo ur y terminated by creft 
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Juinmits, which are bifid at tbeir bafe. In the center is 
fttuated an oblong gennen, having no ftyle, but crowned 
by an obtufe ftigma. The gennen afterward becomes a* 
irregular, fhort, oval pod, with four angles ; one or other 
of which is prominent and pointed^ inclo/irg one or two 
roundi/b feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in die fecond fection 
of Linnajus's fifteenth clafs, intitled Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa, the flowers having four long and two fhort 
ftamina, and are fucceeded by pods. 

The Species are, 
Bunias {Orient alis) filiculis ovatis gibbis verrucofis. 
Lin. Sp, Plant. 670. Bunias zottb oval convex pcds y 
having protuberances. C ram be Ori e n tali s d en t is leon is 
folio erucaginis facie. Tourn. Cor. 14. 
2. Bunias {Eritcago) filiculis tetragonis angulis bicrifta- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. Bunias with fiort fcur-comered 
pods, whofe angles are doubly crcfted. Erucago Monfpe- 
liaca filiqua quadrangula echinata. C. B. P. 99; 
Bunias (Cakile) filiculis ovatis lasvibus ancipitibus; 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 670. Bunias with fmooth oval podsi 
ftanding on each fide the ftalk, Eruca maritima Italic a, 
filiqua haffce cufpidi limili. C. B. P. 99, 
The firfl lbrt grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort fent the feeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. This hath a perennial root, and an 
annual ftalk. It fends out many oblong leaves, which 
fpread on every fide near the ground, and are deeply 
j a gged on their edges, like thofe of the Dandelion ; 
from between thefe arife the ftalks, which grow up- 
wards of two feet high, lending out branches gar- 
nifhed at each joint by one oblong fharp-pointed 
leaf, eared at the bafe, where they fit clofe to the 
ftalk. .The branches are terminated by long loofe 
fpikes of yellow flowers, compofed of four leaves, 
fhaped like thofe of the Cabbage ; thefe arc fuc- 
ceeded by fhort, oval, rough pods, ending in a point, 
inclofing one round feed. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds are ripe in September. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France and Italy ; this is an annual plant, fending 
out many branches, which fpread, and incline toward 
the ground; garnifhed with glaucous leaves, which are 
deeply divided into many fegments, almoft like thofe 
of Swines Crefs. The flowers are produced fingly from 
the wings of the leaves, toward the extremity of the 
branches ; thefe are very fmall, of a pale yellowilh 
colour, compofed of four petals, placed in form of 
a crofs, which are fucceeded by fhort pods, which are 
crefted on each fide, containing one or two roundiflt 
feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally about Montpclier; 
this is alfo an annual plant, fending out many oblong 
leaves near the root, which are hairy, deeply cut on 
each fide, and fpread on the ground . between diefe 
arifc two or three ftalks, which grow a foot and a 
half high, fending out fcveral fide branches, sar- 
niflicd with oblong rough leaves, indented on their 
edges ; the upper part of the brandies are deftitute 
of leaves, but have flowers placed alternately on each 
fide, ftanding on fhort foot-ftalks, which are purple, 
and compofed of four petals; thefe are fucceeded 
by oval-pointed pods, containing one or two roundifli 
feeds ; there is a variety of this with narrow leaves. 
Thefe plants are all propagated by feed : the firft fort 
may be fovvn where the plants are defigned to remain, 
in the beginning of April, and when the plants 
come up, .they fhould be thinned, leaving them two 
feet afundcr, after which they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. The fecond 
year they will produce flowers and feeds, and the 
roots will abide many years after. 
The other two Ibrts inufb be fown where they arc to 
remain, but the belt time is in autumn, becaufe thofe 
v/hich are fown in the ipring often fail, or do noc 
come up time enough to pertec~t their feeds. Thefe 
require no other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds, and thin the plants to one foot diftance. 
BUNIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 298. Bulbocaftanum. 
Tourn. Inft. 312. tab. 161. Pig Nut, or Eardi Nut. • 

The 
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The Characters are, ... 
7 he great or general umbel is compofed of near twenty 
rays or f mall umbels, which are .fieri * and clofe together. 
The involucrum of the great umbel is compofed of many 
jhort narrow leaves \ thofe of the f mailer are the fame, but 
are as long, as the umbels. 1 'he proper empalement of the 
(flower is farce difcerniblc. The rays of the great ttmhel 
are uniform. The flowers have five hear t-fi japed petals 
which are equal, and turn inward ; they have five ft amina 
which are Jhort er than the petals, terminated by Jingle 
fummits ; the oblong germen is fituated below the recep- 
tacle, fupporting two reflexed ftylcs, crowned by a blunt 
Jligma. The germen afterward becomes an oval fruit, 
dividing in two parts, containing two oval feeds, plain 
on one fide, and convex on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fettion 
of Linnauis's fifth clafs of plants, intitled Pentandria 
Digynia, the flower having five ftamina and two 
flyles. 

The Species are, 

i.Bunium {Bulbocaftanum) bulbo globofb. Saw. Monfp. 
256. Earth Nut with a globular root. Bulbocaftanum 
majus folio Apii. C. B. P. 162. 

1. Bunium {Crcticum) radice turbinate. Earth Nut with 
a turbinated root: Bulbocaftanum Creticum radice 
napi-formi. Tourn. Cor. 

3. Bunium (Saxatile) foliis tripartitis filiformibus linca- 
ribus. Earth Nut with very narrow tripartite leaves. 
Bulbocaftanum minus faxatile Pcucedani folio. Tourn. 
Inft. 312. 

The mil fort grows naturally in moift paftures, and 
in woods, in many parts of England. Of this there 
is a variety, fuppoicd to be larger than that which 
grows commonly here, but I could never obferve 
any efiential difference between them; for in fomc 
places it is found much larger than in others, but when 
they have been tranfplanted into a garden, they have 
proved to be the fame. This hath a tuberous folid 
root which lies deep in the ground, and puts out fi- 
bres from the bottom and fides. The leaves are finely 
cut, and lie near the ground. The ftalk riles a foot 
and a half high, which is round, channelled, and lb- 
lid, the lower part being naked ♦, but above, where 
it branches out, there is one leaf placed below every 
branch, which are cut into finer fegmcnts than thole 
below. The flowers are white, and fiiaped like thofe 
of other umbelliferous plants ; the feeds arc fmall, ob- 
long, and when ripe are channelled. It flowers in 
May, and the feeds ripen in July, foon after which, 
the whole herb decays to the ground. 
The roots of this fort are frequently dug up, and by 
the poorer fort of people are eaten raw, having much 
• refemblance in tafte to the Chefhut, from whence it 
had the title of Bulbocaftanum. Thefe roots, when 
boiled, are very pleafant and delicious, and are fup- 
poicd to afford great nourishment. The fwine are very 
fond of thefe roots, and will root them up, when they 
are admitted where they grow, and will ibon become 
fat with feeding on them. 

The fecond fort was difcovcrcd by Dr. Tourncfort in 
the ifland of Crete, but it grows naturally in many 
other parts of the Levant. I received dried fam- 
plcs and feeds of this from Zanr, where it grows 
plentifully. 

The third fort I received from the Alps. This is a 
very low plant, feldom rifing above fix inches high. 
Thefe plants delight to grow among graft, fo cannot 
be made to thrive well long in a garden. 
BUPHTHALMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 876. Af- 
terifcus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. tab. 2S5. Ox-eye. 
The Characters are, 

The empalement is different in the fcvcral fpecics. It 
bath a compound radiated flower, conipofed of hermaphro- 
dite and female florets. The hermaphrodite florets com- 
pofi the dijk ; thefe are funnel-floaped, and cut into five 
parts at the him, which fpread open, and have five fen- 
der ftamina* which are Jhort, terminated by cylindrical 
fummits. In the center is fituated a?i oval compreffed ger- 
men, fupporting a Jlcnder ftyle, crowned by a thick fligma. 
The germen afterward becomes an oblong fecd> whofe bor- 



der is cut into inanj parts ; the female flowers which com* 
pofe the rays {or border) are ftr etched out on one fide like 
a tongue, which Jpreads open, and is indented at the top 
in three parts-, thefe have no ftamina, but a double-headed 
germen, fupporting d flender Jlyle, a owned by two oblong 
Jligma. The germen becomes a Jingle compreJJ'ed feed, cut 
on each fide. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Liniiccus's nineteenth clafs, intided Syngenefia 
Polygamic iliperflua, the flowers having hermaphro- 
dite and female florets, included in one common em- 
palement, which are both fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Buphthalmum {Helianihoides) calycibus foliolis, fo- 
liis oppofitis ovatis ferracis triplinerviis caule herba- 
ceo. Rort.Upfal. 264. Ox- eye with a leafy empalement \ 
oval fa wed leaves placed oppofite, having three veins, 
and an herbaceous ftalk. Chryfanthemum Scrophularir^ 
folio Americanum. Pluk. Aim. 99. tab. 22. fig. 1. 

2. Buphthalmum (Grandiflorum) foliis alternis lanceo- 
latis fubdenticulatis glabris, calycibus nudis caule 
herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 415. Ox-eye with finooth fpear- 
Jhaped leaves (indented. below,) naked empalement s, and an 
herbaceous ftalk. Afteroides Alpina falicis folio gla- 
bro. Tourn. Cor. 51. tab. 487. 

3. Buphthalmum (Salicifolium) foliis alternis lanceola- 
tis fubferratis villofis calycibus nudis caule herbaceo. 
Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with Jpear-Jhaped leaves placed 
alternate, faitied below and hairy, naked empalements, and 
an herbaceous ftalk. After luteus major, foliis fuccifa?. 
C. B. P. 266. 

4. Buphthalmum (Spinofum) calycibus acute foliofis, 
ramis alternis, foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus inte- 
gerrimis caule herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 4 14. Ox-eye with 

"acute leafy empalements, branches placed alternate, and 
entire leaves embracing the ftalks, which are herbaceous. 
Afterifcus annuus, foliis ad fioreni rigidis. Tourn. 
Inft. 49 7. 

5. Buphthalmum {Sejfile) floribus axillaribus calycibus 
foliofis, fjpinis terminalibus, foliis oblongis obtufis 
feffilibus. Ox-eye with flowers coming from the forks of 
the branches, leafy empalements ending with fpincs, and 
oblong blunt leaves growing clofe to the branches. Afte- 
rifcus annuus maritimus patulus. Tourn. Inft. 498. 

6. Buphthalmum (Maritimum) calycibus obtuse foliofis 
pedunculatis, ramis foliis alternis, ipatulaus caule 
herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with blunt leafy em- 
palements, having footjlalks, alternate leaves, and an 
herbaceous ftalk. Afterifcus maritimus perennis patu- 
lus. Tourn. Inft. 498. 

7. Buphthalmum (y/quaticum) calycibus obtuse foliofis 
fe/filibus axillaribus, foliis alternis oblongis obtufis 

*" caule herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with blunt 
leafy empalements fitting clofe to the forks of the ftalk, 
oblong blunt leaves, and an herbaceous ftalk. Afterifcus 
annuus Lufitanicus odoratus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 105. 

8. Buphthalmum {Frutefcens) foliis oppofitis lanceola- 
tis petiolatis bidentatis caule fruticofo. Hort. Cliff. 
41 5. Ox-eye with Jpear-Jhaped leaves growing oppofite^ 
having foot-ftalks with two teeth, and a Jhrubby ftalk. 
Afterifcus frutefcens leucoii foliis fereceis & incanis. 
Hort. Elth. 44. tab. 38. 

9. Buphthalmum (Arborefcens) foliis oppofitis lanceola- 
tis craflis, glabris utrinque viridibus floribus pedun- 
culatis. Ox-eye with thick, fmocth, Jpear-Jhapea leaves 
growing oppofite, green on both fides, flowers having foot- 
ftalks, and a tree-like ftalk. Afterifcus frutefcens leu- 
coii foliis viridibus & fplendentibus. Hort. Elth. 43. 
tab. 38. 

10. Buphthalmum {Incanum) foliis oppofitis lineari- 
lanceolatis craflis incanis, floribus feffilibus caule fru- 
ticofo. Ox-eye with thick, hoaty, narrow, fpearjhaped 
leaves placed oppofite, flowers growing clofe to the branches, 
and a Jhrubby ftalk. Afterifcus frutefcens leucoii fo- 
liis anguftiflimis fereceis & incanis. Ind. Horr. 
Chelf. 27. 

The firft fort grows naturally in North America. 
This hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk : from 
the root there ariics many ftalks, in number propor- 
tional to the fize of the roots 5 thefe grow upward of 
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'fix feet high, garnifhed at each joint with two ob- 
long heart-fhaped leaves placed oppofite, which have 
three longitudinal veins, the bale on one fide being 
ftiorter than the other. The flowers come out at the 
extremity of the branches, having a leafy empale- 
ment ; they are radiated, of a bright yellow colour, 
refembling a fmall Sun-flower, from whence the in- 
habitants of America have given it that appellation. 
It flowers in Auguft, and when the autumns prove 
favourable, the feeds will ripen in England ; but as 
it propagates eafily by parting the roots, there are 
few perfbns who are felicitous about the feed. The 
beft time to tranfplant and part the roots, is toward 
the end of October, when the ftalks begin to decay. 
Thefe mould be removed every other year, to pre- 
vent their Ipreading too far ; they are very hardy, fo 
will thrive in any lituation : but as the roots are apt 
to extend, they are not proper for the borders of 
fmall flower-gardens - y but in large borders, on the 
fides of rural walks, or in (paces between ftirubs, 
they will be ornamental during their feafon of flow- 
ering. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps, as alfo 
in Auftria, Italy, and the fouth of France. This 
hath a perennial root, and an annual ftalk ; it grows 
near two feet high, with flender brandling ftalks, 
garnifhed with oblong fmooth leaves ending in a 
point; the flowers grow at the extremity of the 
branches, which are of a bright yellow colour, ra- 
diated round their borders like thole of die Starwort. 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. There are two or three varieties of this, 
differing in the breadth of their leaves and fizeof their 
flowers, but from the fame feeds all thefe have been 
produced. 

This fort is generally propagated by parting the roots, 
which may be performed at the fame time, and in 
the fame manner as is directed for the firft fort. As 
this doth not fpread fo much as the former, a few 
roots may be allowed room in the borders of the 
flower-garden, ejpecially thofe which have little fun, 
where thefe will continue a long time in flower. 
The third lort is fbmewhat like the fecond, but the 
leaves are broader and obtufe ; the ftalks and leaves 
are alfo hairy, in which confifts their difference. This 
flowers at the fame dme with the former, and is pro- 
pagated in the fame manner. 

The fourth fort rites a foot and a half high : the 
ftalks divide into many branches upward ; the fide 
branches rife much above the middle ftalk f garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped hairy leaves, placed alternately, 
the flowers are produced at the forks of the branches 
on fhort foot-ftalks j the empalement confifts of feven 
long, ftifF, fpear-fhaped leaves, ending in a lharp 
point ; thefe fpread out beyond the rays of the flower 
in form of a ftar. The flower fits clofe upon the em- 
palement, the border or rays being compofed of 
many female florets, which have one fide ftretched 
out like a tongue, and indented at the end in three 
parts ; the middle or diflc of the flower is compofed 
of hermaphrodite flowers, which are tubulous, fun- 
nel-fhaped, and (lightly indented in five parts at die 
brim they are of a bright yellow colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong comprefled feeds. The plants 
flower in June and July, and their feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember, foon after which the plants decay. 
The feeds of this fhould be fown the beginning of 
April, on open borders, jwhere they are to remain, 
and will require no other care, but to keep them clear 
of weeds, and thin them to the diftancc of a foot and 
a half, that their branches may have room to fpread. 
If the ieeds are fown in the autumn, or are permitted 
to fall when ripe, the plants will come up toon after, 
and thefe will more certainly ripen feeds than the 
fpring plants. 

The firth and feven th forts are alfo annual plants, 
which grow naturally in the fame countries with the 
laft. Thefe feldom grow more than one foot high in 
gardens, and where they are ; wild not fo high, but 
fend out many fp reading alternate branches near the 
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root: their leaves, which are oblong, blunt^ arid 
hairy, are placed alternate, growing clofe to the 
branches without any foot-ftalks ; the leaves of the 
empalement of the fifth fort end in a very fliarp fpine< 
and are much broader at their bafe than either of the 
other. The flowers of all thefe have much the ap- 
pearance of thofe of the laft, but fome are fmaller, 
and thofe of the feventh fort have an agreeable odour. 
They flower at the fame feafon, and are propagated 
in the fame manner. 

The fixth fort is a low perennial plant with a fhrubby 
ftalk, which rarely rifes a foot high, fending out 
many ipreading branches from the Item* garnifhed 
with hairy leaves, which are narrow at their bafe, but 
broad and round ifh at their extremity ; the flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, they are 
yellow, and fhaped like thofe of the former forts, 
but the leaves of the empalement are foft and obtufe. 
Thefe are feldom fucceeded by feeds in England, but 
the plant is eafily propagated by flips during the fum- 
mer feafon if the cuttings are planted in a bed of 
frefh loamy earth, and covered with a hand-glafs, ob- 
ferving to (hade them from the fun in the heat of the 
day, and frequently refrefhed with water, they will 
take root in about fix weeks, when they fhould be 
carefully taken up, and each planted in a feparate 
fmall pot filled with frefh undunged earth, and placed 
in a fliady fituation till they have taken frefh root 5 
after which they may be removed to a flickered fitu- 
ation, where they may remain till the end of October, 
when they mull be removed to a frame for the winter 
feafon, being too tender to live abroad in winter in 
this country ; but as they only require protection 
from hard frofts, they will thrive better when they 
have a great fharc or air in mild weather, than if 
confined in a green-houfe *, therefore the beft method 
is to place them in a common frame, where they may 
be fully cxpofed in mild weather, but fcrecned from 
the froft. This fort grows naturally in Sicily. Itf 
flowers great part of the year, which renders it the 
more valuable. 

The eighth fort rifes with feveral woody Items from 
the root, which grow to the height of eight or ten 
feet, garnifhed with leaves very unequal in fizc, fome 
of which are narrow and long, others are broad and 
obtufe ; thefe are intermixed, fometimes coming out 
at the fame joint, and often at the intermediate one ; 
they are fbft, hoary, and placed oppofite. The foot- 
ftalks of the larger leaves have, on their upper fide, 
near their bafe, two lharp teeth ftanding upward, and 
a little higher there are generally two or three more, 
growing on the edge of the leaves. The flowers are 
produced at the ends of the branches Tingle ; thefe 
are of a pale yellow colour, and have fcaly empalc- 
ments. It grows naturally in V^nierica. I received 
another fort of this from the Havannah, which was 
found growing naturally there by Dr. Houftoun, who 
fent it by the following title, Chry fan them urn fruti- 
cofum maritimum, foliis glaucis oblongis, fiore }u- 
teo. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 1. p. 125. The leaves of this 
are fhorter and thicker than thofe of the tenth fort, 
and have no teeth on their foot-ftalks, but in other 
refpects are very like it ; the plants are not fo hardy. 
The eighth has been long preferved in the Englifh 
gardens, and was originally brought from Virginia, 
as I was informed by 'the Bifhop of London's gar- 
dener, who raifed it in 1696 atFulham. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iflands, 
from whence 1 have feveral times received the feeds. 
This feldom grows much more than three feet high, 
fending out many ftalks from the root, which are 
fucculent, except near the root, where they are lig- 
neous, garnifhed with thick, fucculent, fpear-fhaped 
leaves placed oppofite ; the flowers are produced at 
the end of the branches upon foot-ftalks which are 
two inches lorn*. Thefe flowers are larger than thofe 
of the eighth fort, of a bright yellow colour. They, 
appear in July, Auguft, and . September, but often 
continue till tfce end of October, 
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The tenth fort grows in the Bahama iilands, from 
whence I received the feeds. This fends out many 
(lender ftalks from the root, which rife near three feet 
high, garnifhed with long, narrow, thick, fucculent 
leaves, which arc very hoary, growing oppofite, cm- 
bracing the ftalk. at their bafe; the Mowers are yel-< 
* low, and are produced at the end of the Ihoots, hav- 
ing very fliort foot-ltalks. Thefe appear at the fame 
time with thofe of the ninth fort. 

As thefe three forts do not perfect their feeds in this 
country, they arc propagated by cuttings. They 
mould be planted in July, when the plants have been 
for fome time expofed to the open air, whereby their 
fhoots will be hardened and better prepared to take 
root,, than when they firlt come abroad. The cut- 
tings fhould be planted in fmall pots rilled.with light 
loamy earth, and plunged into a very gentle warmth, 
obferving to made them from the fun in the heat or 
the day, and gently rcfrefh diein with water, but it 
muft be given to them fparingly, for much wet 
will rot them. In about fix weeks thefe will have 
taken root, when they mult be gradually inured to 
bear the open air -, and foon after they fliould be each 
planted in a feparatc fmall pot filled with light loamy 
earth, and placed in the fhade until they haye taken 
frem root ; after wliich they may be removed to a ftiel- 
tered fituation, where they may remain till die middle 
of October, when they mult be removed in the 
grcen-houfe. The eighth fort being hardier than either 
of the other, may be placed in a common green- 
houfe ; but the other two will thrive better in a warm 
lafs-cafe, where they will receive more fun, and 
ave a drier air. During the winter, they mould have 
but little moifturc, and in very mild weather they 
mould have frefh air admitted to them. In the fum- 
mer they muft be placed abroad in a Iheltered fitu- 
ation, and treated in the fame manner as other ex- 
otic plants. 
BUPLEUROIDES. See Phyllis. 

BUPLEURUM [fo called, from Bou'f, Bos, and 
zrXtvplv, cofta, latus, becaufe it is commonly believed, 
that if cows eat of it, it will burft their bellies.] Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 291. Hare's-ear. 

The Characters are, 
It is a plant with an umbellated flower \ the rays of the 
principal umbel are thin, confifting of ten fmaller umbels, 
which are cretl and fpread. The involucrum of the great 
umbel is compofed of many oval pointed leaves, thofe of 
the fmall have fi ve. The flower hath five fmall heart- 
Jhapcd petals, which are inflexed ; it hatb fiveflender fta- 
mina, which are terminated by roundijh fummits. Thegcr- 
tnen is fit tinted below the flower, fupporting two fmall re- 
flexed ftylcs, crowned by a fmall ftigma. The germcn af- 
terward becomes a roundijh compreJJ'ed fruit which is 
channelled, dividing in two parts, containing two oblong 
channelled feeds, convex on one fide, and plain on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linhxus's fifth clafs, entitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and two llyies. 

The Species are, 

1. Bupleurum (Rotundifolium) involucris % univcrfali- 
' bus nullis, foliis perfoiiatis. Hort. Upfal. 64. Hare's 

car, whofc greater umbel hatb 110 involuo'um, and the 
Jtalks growing through the leaves. Perfoliata vulgatif- 
. firna five arvenfis. C. B..P. 277. 

2. Bupleurum (shgulcfum) involucellis pentaphyllis or- 
bicularis, univerlali triphyllo ovato, foliis amplexi- 

* xaulibus cordato-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 236. 
Heire's-car with the fmall involucrum compofed of five or- 
bicular leaves, the larger of three oval ones, and heart 
fpear-jhaped leaves embracing the ftalk. Perfoliata Al- 
pina angurtifolia major folio angulofo. C. B. P. 

3. Bupleurum {Odontitis) involucellis pentaphyllis acu- 
tis, univerfali triphyllo, flofculo centrali altiore, ra- 
mis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 237. Hare's-ear ivitb 
f mailer involucrii, compofed of five pointed leaves which 
are acute, thofe of the larger three-Uavea\ the flower in 
the center taller* and the branches fpreading from each 
other. Perfoliata minor anguftifolia, Bupieuri folio. 
C. B.P. 277. l 
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4. Bupleurum {Rigidum) caule dichotomb ftibniido,* in- 
volucris minimis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Hare's* 
ear with ftalks growing, from tbedivifion of the branches, 
which ha ve no leaves below', and a very fmall pointed. in- 
volucrum. Bupleurum folio rigido. C. B, P. 278. 

5. Bupleurum {T enuifftmim) Mmbellis fimplielbus alternis 
pentaphyllis fubtrifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Hare's- 
ear with Jingle umbels growing alternate, and .five ledves 
under each three flowers. Bupleurum anguftifliiho fo- 
lio. C. B. P. 278. 

6. Bupleurum (Frtiticofum) frutefcens* foliis obovatis 
integerrimis. Lin.Sp. Plant. 238. Shrubby Hare's-ear 
with oblong oval leaves which are entire. Bupleurum ar- 
borefcens falicis folio. Tourn.Inft. 310. Sefeli JE- 

thiopicum frutex. Dod. Pcmpt. 312,- Shrubby Hart- 
wort of ^Ethiopia. 

7. Bupleurum (Dijforme) frutefcens, foliis verrialibus 
decompofitis planis incifis, asftivalibus; filiformibus 
anguiatis trifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Shrubby Hare's- 
ear, whofe fpring leaves are decompounded, plain, and cut, 

. and the fummer leaves are narrow, angular, and trifid. 
Bupleurum frutefcens foliis ex uno puncto plurimis 
junceis tetragonis. Burman. Afr. 195. tab. 71. 
fol. 1. 

The firft fort grows naturally upon chalky land 
among wheat, in feveral parts of England, fo is fel- 
dom admitted into gardens. The leaves and feeds 
of this plant are ufed in medicine j the herb is efteem- 
ed good for diflolving fcrophulous tumours, and is 
by fome ufed for internal ailments, ruptures, and 
bruifes from a fall. It is called Thoroughwax in 
Englifh. 

The fecond, third, fourth, and fifth forts are annual. 
-The fifth fort grows naturally in feveral parts of Ehg- 
. land, the others are natives of the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
thefe are fcldom cultivated but in botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety. Thofe who are defirous to have 
any of thefe (pedes in their gardens, mould fow their 
feeds in autumn, where the plants are defigned to 
remain, for they do not bear tranlplanting well ; and 
keep the plants clean from weeds, which is all the 
culture they require. They flower in June and July, 
and their feeds ripen in September. 
The fixth fort hath a woody ftem, which fends out 
many branches, lb as to form a large head or bufh, 
covered with a purplifli bark, and garriifhed with ob- 
long, oval, ftiff leaves, which are very fmooth, of a 
fca-grecn colour the ends of the branches are ter- 
minated by umbels of yellow flowers fomewhat like 
thofe of Fennel. Thefe come out in Auguft, but 
are feldom fucceeded by perfect feeds in England. 
It grows naturally in the fouth of France and Italy, 
near the borders of the fea. 

It is commonly known among gardeners by the title 
of Shrubby Ethiopian HartwOrt, and is now pro- 
pagated in the nurfery-gardens for fale. This grows 
five or fix feet high, forming a large regular bulh, 
the leaves continuing green through the year render 
it more valuable. It is hardy, fo will thrive in the 
open air, and may be intermixed with other ever- 
green flirubs of the fame growth, in the front of taller 
trees, where their ftems are defigned to be excluded 
from fight. It is propagated by cuttings, which 
Ihould be planted in pots filled with frefh loamy earth, 
and in winter flickered under a hot-bed frame ; in 
die ipring the cuttings will put out roots, but they 
will not be fit to tranfplant till the autumn following 
fo the pots ihould be placed* in a ftiady fituation in 
fummer, and in dry weather they muft be refrefhed 
with water. The young plants may be planted in a 
nurlery-bed at two feet diftance for a year or two to 
get ftrength, and then tr an fpl anted where they are to 
remain. 

The feventh- fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
■ Hope, from whence it was introduced to the gardens 
in Holland. This rife with' a fhrubby ftalk to the 
height of five or fix feet, lending out fome fide 
branches, which in the Ipring have their lower parts 
garnifhed with leaves com poled of many fmall plain 

lobes j which are finely cut like thofe of Coriander, 
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" of a iea-green colour, thefe leaves fooh fall off, and 
the upper part of the branches are clolely covered 
with long rulh-like leaves having four angles,' which 
come out in clufters from each joint. The flowers 
grow in fpreading umbels. at the extremity of the 
branches, which are fmall and of an herbaceous co- 
lour, and are fucceeded by oblong channelled feeds. 
This fort is commonly propagated by cuttings, which 
readily take root, if they are planted in April in 
pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, and when they have taken root, they 
lhould be inured to the open air by degrees, and af- 
■ ter they have obtained ftrength, may be planted each 
into a feparate pot filled with light loamy earth, 
placing them in the lhade, till they have taken frefli 
root, when they may be placed with other exotic 
plants in a Iheltered fituation, where they may remain 
till the autumn, when they muft be removed into the 
green-houfe, and placed with fuch hardy plants as 
require a large lhare of air in mild weather, and only 
require a protection from froft. 

Jf this plant is propagated by feeds, they mould be 
fown in the autumn, foon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with light earth, which muft be iheltered under 
a frame in winter, and in the fpring removed to a 
very gentle hot-bed, which will foon bring up the 
plants ; thefe mult be inured to bear the open air by 
degrees, and then treated in the fame manner as thofe 
railed from cuttings. This plant flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in September. 
BURMANNIA. Lin. Gen. 397. This genus was 
fo titled by Dr. Linnreus, in honour to his friend Dr. 
Eurman, profeflbr of botany at Amfterdam. 

The Characters are, 
. It hath a cylindrical coloured empalement of one leaf having 
three longitudinal membranaceous angles, the flower bath 
three fmall oblong petals, fituaied in the mouth of the em- 
blement, it bath fix fmall ftamina, the fummits are at 
the mouth of the empalement, two at each the germen is 
cylindrical, half the length of the empalement, fupporting 
a /lender ftyle the length of the corolla, having three obtufe 
concave ftigma : the empalemetit becomes a triangular cy- 
lindrical covering to the feeds, opening in three valves, 
having three cells filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnaus's fixth clafs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Bur mann 1 a (Difticba) fpica gemina. Burm. Zeyl. 
50. Burmannia 'with a double fpike of flowers. 

2. Burmannia {Biflora) flore gemino. Lin. Sp. 411. 
Burmannia with two flowers. Burmannia fcapo biflora. 
Flor. Virg. 36. 

The firft: fort grows naturally in Ceylon, in places 
covered with water moft part of the year, the root 
is compofed of many capillary fibres, from which 
come out fix or eight narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, 
near two inches long, which are entire. The flower- 
ftalk rifes a fpan high, garnilhcd with five or fix 
narrow fpcar-fhaped leaves which embrace it at their 
bate ; the ftalk is terminated by a double lpikc of 
- flowers fpreading each way : thefe are garni med with 
fmall blue flowers, included in a fwelling fpatha, or 
fheath ; thefe have each three ftiort petals, fix (lamina, 
and one ftyle ; and in its native foil, the empalement 
of the flower becomes a triangular cover to the 
feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally 3n Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, in watery places, this hath a ftrong fibrous 
root, from which arife feveral oblong oval leaves, 

• four or five inches long, which are fmooth and entire; 
between thefe arifes the foot-ftalk of the flower, 
which is fix or eight inches high, terminated by fpikes 
of flowers, two growing in each fpatha or lheath •, 

• thefe are blue, and in- their native foil are fucceeded 
by fmall feeds inclofed in the triangular empale- 
ment. 

Thefe plants are very difficult to preferve in gardens 
for as they naturally grow in marfhy places, which 
are covered with water great pare of the year, they 
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will not thrive when planted in dry ground, and being 
too tender to live abroad in England, renders them 
very difficult to preferve \ therefore whoever is de- 
firous to have them, lhould plant them in pots, which 
lhould be plunged in troughs of water, fo deep as to 
cover the furface of the mould therein about three 
inches. Thofe troughs in which the firft fort- is 
planted, lhould be placed in a warm ftove, where 
they fhould conftantly remain, being careful to fupply 
the water as it may diminifh in the troughs from time 
to time. The troughs in which the fecond fort is 
put, lhould he placed in a green-houfe in winter to 
protect the plants from froft, but in fummer they 
may be expofed in the open air, with this manage- 
ment, if carefully attended to, the plants may be pre- 

ferved, and fometimes may be brought to produce 
flowers. 

BURNET. See Poterium and San cv is or ha. 

BURSA PAST ORIS, Shepherds-pouch. This is 
a common weed in moft parts of England ; which, 
propagates fo faft by feeds, as not to be eafily cleared 
when they are permitted to flied -, for there are com- 
monly four generations of this plant from feeds in a 
year, fo faft does the feed ripen, and the plants corn£ 
up ; therefore it cannot be too foon or carefully rooted 
out of a garden. 

BUTOMUS, [BaT^uw, of (35f, an ox, and t^w, to cut, 
fo called, becaufe the leaves of it are fo acute, that 
the tongue and lips of oxen, which are great lovers 
of this plant, are wounded by it, lb that the blood 
iflues forth : it is alfo called Juncus Florida, becaufe 
it has the leaves of a Rum, and produces a fine 

• bunch of flowers.] The Flowering-Rufh, or Water- 
Gladiole. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers grow in a/ingle umbel, having afhqrt three 
leaved involucrunu The flower hath fx roundtjh concave 
petals, which are alternately fmaller and more pointed, it 
hath nine awl-Jhaped ftamina, fix of which furround the 
other, and are terminated by double lamella ted fummits ; 
it hath fix oblong pointed germen, fupporting a ftngle 
ftigma j the germen aftenvard become fix oblorig pointed 
capfules, having one cell filled with oblong feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third feclion of 
Linna:us's ninth clafs, intrtfed Enneandria Hcxagy- 
nia, the flower having nine ftamina, and fix germen. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Butomus {Umbellatus) Fl. Lap. 159. The Flowering- 
RufJj, or Water-Gladiole. Juncus floridus major, C. B. 
P. 112. Greater Flowering-Rujh. 
There are two varieties of this plant, one with a 
rofe coloured flower, and the other with a white, but 
thefe are only accidental variations, therefore not to 
be enumerated as diftincl: fpecies. 
• The Rofe coloured fort is pretty common in ftanding 
waters, in many parts of England; the other is a 
variety of this, though lefs common with us near 
London. Thefe plants may be propagated in boggy 
places, or by planting them in citterns, which fhould 
be kept filled with water, that fhould have about a 
foot thicknefs of eartli in the bottom, into which the 
roots fhould be planted, or the feed fown as foon as 
they are ripe ; thefe, though common plants, yet 
produce very pretty flowers, and are worth propa- 
gating for . variety, efpecially if in any part of the 
garden there fhould be conveniency for an artificial 
bog, or where there are ponds of ftanding water, as 
is many times the cafe, and perfbns are at a lofs what 
to plant in fuch places, that may appear beautiful ; 
whereas, if thefe, and a few more wild plants, which* 
naturally grow in . fuch places, were taken into the 
garden, they would have a very good effect in diver* 
fifving the feveral parts thereof. 
There is another fpecies, or at lead a variety, of this 
plant; which is found growing near London, inter- 
mixed with the common (brt, but not half lb large 
either in leaf, ftalk, or flower ; but in other refpects 
fo like it, as to render it very difficult to be diftin- 
guifhed from it, for which reafon I have not enume- 
rated it i . though many of the plants fettled in the 

rivar 
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• tfveY Thames, clofe by the Chelfea garden, where 

• they continued their ufual fmallfize many years, 
BUXUS, the Box Tree. 

The Characters are, 
// bath male and female flowers'on the fame plant ; the 
male flowers have a three- leaved* and the female a four- 
leaved empalement* which are concave. The male flowers 
have tivoy and the female three concave petals, which 
are larger than the empalement. The male flowers have 
four upright flamina* terminated by double ereel fumtnits 
with a rudiment of a germen* but no ftyle orftigma : the 
female f civet s have roundijh* blunt \ three-cornered germen* 
fupporting three very Jhort Jtyles* crowned by obtufe prickly 

. filigma. The empalement afterzvard becomes a roundijh 
capfule* Jhaped like an inverted pottage pot* opening in 

. three cells \ . each having two oblong feeds, which are cqft 
forth by the elafticity of the pod when ripe. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth feftion 
of Linnatus's twenty-firft clafs, in titled Monoecia 
Tetrandria, there being male and female flowers on 
.the fame plant, and the male flowers having four 

. ftamina. 

The Species are. 

1. Buxus ( Arbor efcens) arborefcens, foliis ovatis. Tree 

• Box with oval leaves. Buxus arborefcens. C. B. P. 

2. Buxus {Angufti folia) arborefcens foliis lanceolatis. 
T ree Box with Jpear-Jhaped leaves. Buxus anguflifolia. 
Raii Syn. 445. Narrow-leaved Box, 

3. Buxus (Suffruticofa) humilis foliis orbiculatis. Dwarf 
■ Box with round leaves. Buxus humilis. Dod. pempt. 

782. Dwarf or Dutch Box. 
. Thefe are three certainly diflincl: fpecics. The two 
forts of Tree Box have been frequently raifed from 
feeds, and conftantly produced plants of the fame 

• kind from thole the feeds were taken from ; and the 
Dwarf Box will never rife to any confiderable height 
with any culture, nor have I everfcen this fort flower, 
where the plants have been encouraged to grow many 
years iri the greatefr. luxuriancy. There are two or 
three varieties of the firft fort, which are propagated 
in the gardens, one with yellow, and the other white 
ftriped leaves. The other hath the tops of the leaves 
only marked with yellow, which is called Tipcd Box. 

. The firft and fecond forts grow in great plenty upon 
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' Box-hill, near'Darking in Surry, where were formerly 
large trees of thefe kinds ; but of late- they have been 
pretty much deft roved, yet there are great numbers 
of the trees. remaining, which are of a confiderable 
bignefs. The wood of this tree is very ufeful for 
turners, engravers, and mathematical .inftrument- 
. makers, the wood being fo hard, clofe, - and ponder- 
ous, . as to fink in water, which renders it very valua- 
ble for divers utenfils. • 

1 

All the varieties of the tree or large Box are proper 
to intermix in clumps of Evergreens,- &c. where they 
add to the variety of fuch plantations j .thefe may be 
propagated by planting the cuttings in autumn in a 
ihady border, obferving to keep them watered until 
they have taken root, when they may be tranfplanted 
into nurferies, till they are fit for the purpofes intend- 
ed. The belt feafon for removing thefe trees is in 
October, though indeed, if care be ufed to take them 
up with a good ball of earth, they may be tranfplant- 
ed aimoft at any time, except in fummer. Thefe 
trees are a very great ornament to cold and barren 
foils, where few odicr things will grow ; they may 
alfb be propagated by laying down the branches, or 
from feeds : the laffc being the belt method to have 
them grow to be large, the feeds mud be fowiffoon 
after they are ripe in a fliady border, which mull be 
duly watered in dry weather. 

The Dwarf kind of Box is ufed for bordering flower- 
beds or borders ; for which purpofe it far exceeds 
any other plant, it being fubjecc to no injuries from 
cold or heat, and is of long duration, is very eafily 
kept handfbme, and, by the firmnefs of its rooting, 
keeps t,he mould in the borders from warning into the 
gravel- walks, more effectually- than any plant what- 
ever. This is increafed by parting the roots, or plant- 
ing the flips ; but as it makes fb great an increafe of 
itielf, and fo eafily parts, it is hardly worth while to 
plant the flips that have no roots. It is now be- 
come fb common, that it may be purchafed from the 
nurferies at a cheap rate. 

The manner of planting this in edgings, &C. is fb 
well underflood by every working gardener, that it 
would be necdlefs to mention any thing of that kind 
here. 

BYTTNERIA. See Eastern. 
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CAAPEBA. See Cissampei.us. 
CABBAGE. See Brassica. 
CABINET, in a garden, is a conveniency 
which differs from "an arbour, in this, that 
an arbour or fummer-houfe is of great length, and 
arched over head in the form of a gallery ; but a ca- 
binet is either fquare, circular, or in cants, making 
a kind of falon, to be fet at the ends, or in the mid- 
dle of a long arbour. 

CACALIANTHEMUM. Sec Cacalia. 
CAGALIA, Foreign Coltsfoot. 
The Characters are, 
It hath compound flowers which me included in one com- 
. mcn 9 cylindrical* fcaly empalement : the flowers are tu- 

• bulous-and funnel-Jhaped* cut at the top into five parts 
•. which ft and creel ; thefe have each five fljort Jknder fta~ 
i mines* terminated by cylindrical fummits. The gcrmen is 
. crowned with dawn, fupporting a /lender ftyle* crowned 

• by two vblong recttrved ftigma ; the gertnen afterward bc- 
coiiies afinglc oblmtgfeed* crowned tcitb long down. 

6 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtton of 
Lin nanus's twenty-firft clafs, in titled Syngenefia poly- 
gamia equal is ; thefe have all hermaphrodite flowers 
which are fertile. 
The Species are, 

1. Cacalia (Alpina) foliis reniformibus acutis denticu- 
latis calycibus fubtrirloris. Gouan. Monlp. 429. Ca- 
calia with kidney -flmped leaves which are Jharply indent- 
ed* and generally three flowers in each empalement. Ca- 
calia foliis craffis hirfinis. C. B. P. 197. 

2. Cacalia {Glabra) foliis cutaneis acutioribus •& gla- 
bris. C,B. P. 198. Cacalia with fmooth leaves* having 
acute points, Cacalia • glabro folio. Cluf. Hift. 2. 
p. 115. 

3. Cacalia (Suaveolens) caulc herbaceo. foliis haftato-fa- 
gittatis denticulatis, petiolis fuperne dilatatis. Hort. 
Uplal. 254. Cacalia with an herbaceous ftalk* Jpear- 
Jhaped indented leaves, and the upper fide of the foot-ftalk 
fpreading. Cacalia Americana procerior, folio triangu- 
lari per bafin auriculato, floribus albis. .Edit, prior. 

4. Cacalia 
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Cacalia {AtrijfthtfoUa) caule herbaeeo* foliis fub- 

cordatis dentato*finuatis, calycibus quinquenoris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 835. Cacalia with an herbaceous ftalk* heart- 
,/hapid finuated leaves, and five florets in each empalement. 

Nardus Americana procerior, foliis caefiis. Pluk. Aim. 
251. 

5. Cacalia {Ficoides) caule fruticofo, foliis compreflis 
carnofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia with a fhrubby 
ftalk* and flefhy compreffed leaves. Senecio Africanus 
arborefcens,ficoidis folio & facie. Com.,Rar. Plant. 40. 

6. Cacalia {Kleinia) caule fruticdfo compofito* foliis 
lanceolatis planis, petiolorum cicatricibus obfbletis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia 'With a compound fhrubby 
ftalk* plain fpear-fhaped leaves* and the foot-ftalks leav- 
ing fears. Cacalianthemum folio nerii glauco* Hort. 

Elth. 6i. tab. 54. 
j. Cacalia (Papillaris) caule fruticofo obvollato fpinis 
petiolaribus truncatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia 
with a fhrubby ftalk* guarded on every fide with broken 
rough foot-ftalks. Cacalianthemum caudicc papillari. 

Hort. Elth. 63. tab. 55. 

8. Cacalia (Ante-euphorbium) caule fruticOfb* foliis ova- 
to-obJongis, petiolis baft linea triplici deductis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia with a fhrubby ftalk* obldng oval 
leaves, and three lines connected to the bafe of the foot- 
ftalk. Kleinia foliis carnofis planis ovato-oblongis. 

Hort. Cliff. 395. 

9. Cacalia (Sonchifolia) caule herbaceo, foliis lyratis 

amplexica-ulibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. 11 69. Cacalia with 
an herbaceous ftalky and lyve-Jbaped indented leaves em- 
bracing the ftalk. 

10. Cacalia (Lutea) caule herbaceo, foliis quinque- 
partitis acutis fubtus glaucis, floribus terminalibus 
pedunculis Ion giffimis. Cacalia with an herbaceous ftalk* 
leaves divided into five acute parts* glaucous ok their under 
fide* and. flowers with long foot-ftalks terminating the ftalks. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Auftria, and the 
Helvetian mountains, but is frequently preferved in 
curious gardens for the fake of variety. This hath a 
flefhy root which fpreads in the ground, from which 
fpring up many leaves, ftanding on fingle foot- 
ftalks, fhaped 1 like thofe of Ground Ivy, but of a 
thicker texture, of a mining green on their upper 
fidei but white on their under between thefe arife 
the foot-ftalk, which is round \ branching, toward the 
top, and grows a foot and a half higli ; under each 
divifion of the ftalk is placed a fingle leaf, of the 
famefhape with thofe below, but much fmaller; the 
branches are terminated' by purplim flowers* grow- 
ing in a fort of umbel. Thefe are fucceeded by- ob- 
long feeds, crowned with" down. 
The fecond fort hath the appearance of the firft, but 
the leaves arc almoft heart-fhaped* pointed* and 
fnarply fawed 1 on their edges, and' on botir fides very 
green ; the- ftalks rife* higher; the leaves Upon the J 
ftalks Have much longer foot-ftalks than thofe of the 
firft. The flowers- of this? are 1 of a deeper purple co- 
Ibur. This grows naturally on die Alps. They floWer 
toward the end of May, or the beginning or June. 
The third' fort grows naturally in North America. 
This" hath a perennial creeping root* which' fends 
out many ftalks, garnifhed' with triangular fpear- 
fhaped leaves, friarply fawed on their edges, of a pale 
green on their under fide, but a deep mining green 
above,, placed alternately. The ftalks rife to the 
height- of feven or eight feet, and are terminated by 
umbels of white flowers* which are fucceeded by ob- 
long feeds crowned with down. It flbWers in Au- 
guft, and the feeds ripen in October. This plant 
multiplies greatly by its fpreading roots, and alio by 
the feeds, which are fpread f to a great diftance by the 
wind, the down which adheres to them being greatly 
afllfting to Hheir conveyance. The roots of this 
plant?, which have been caft out of the Chelfea- gar- 
den, have been carried -by the" tides to a great diftarice, 
where they have lodged on the banks of die river, and 
faftened therrifelves to the ground, and ; have increafed 
fo much, as that in a few years, it may appear' as* a 
native of this country; The ftalks decay in 1 autumn, 
and new ones arife in the fprinjg:* 
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The fourth fort is a native of America, but has beeti 
many years in fbme curious gardens. This hath a 
perennial root, and an annual ftalk. The root is 
. compofed of many flefhy fpreading tubers, fending 
out feveral ftrong ftalks in the fpring, which rife 
four or five feet high, garnifhed with roundifh heart-" 
fhaped leaves, greatly indented on their edges, of a 
fea-green on their under fide, but darker above, placed 
alternately the length of the ftalks, which are termi- 
nated by umbels of yellowifh herbaceous flowers, ap- 
pearing in July and Auguft, and are fucceeded by 
feeds like thofe of the former fort, which ripen iri 
October 

The firft and fecond forts are propagated by parting 
their roots, for they leldom produce good feeds in 
England. The beft time to tranfplant and part their 
roots is in autumn. They require a loamy foil and 
a fhady fituation. 

The third and fourth forts propagate iri great plenty, 
both by their fpreading roots, and aifo their feeds. 
The roots mould be tranfplanted in autumn, and re- 
quire a moift foil and an open fituation. If the feeds 
are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up in 
the fpring without any care. 

The fifth- fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This nfes with ftrong round ftalks to the 
height of feven or eight feet, which are woody at bot- 
tom, but foft and fucculent upward, lending out 
many irregular branches, garnifhed more than half 
their length with thick, taper, fucculent leaves, a 
little comprefled on two fides, ending in points, co- 
vered with a whitifli glaucous farina, which comes 
off when handled. Thefe, when broken, emit a 
ftrong odour of turpentine, and are full of a vifcous 
juice; at the extremity of the branches the flowers 
are produced in fmall umbels ; they are white, tufeu- 
lous-, and cut into five parts at the top. The ftig- 
ma- which crowns the ftyl'e is of a dark purple colour, 
and- ftands erect above the tube. The ftamina are 
much fhorter, and furround the oblong germen, which 
is fituated in the center of the tube, and is crowned by 
long, white, hairy down. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong feed, with the fame down adhering 
to it; but thefe do not ripen in England. Some of 
the noblemen in France have 1 the leaves of this plant 
pickled ; in doing of which* they have a contrivance 
to prcferve the white farina with which they are co- 
vered, and thereby render them very beautiful. 
This fort is eafily propagated by cuttings during the 
fummer months : thefe mould-be. cur from the plants 
and laid to- dry a fortnight, that die wound may be 
healed 1 over before they are planted. Molt people 
plunge the pots-, in which thefe are planted, intd a 
moderate hot-bed, to forward their putting out roots ; 
but if they are planted in June or July, they will 
root as well in the open air. V have frequently had 
the Branches broken off by accident, and' fallen- on 
the ground; which have put but roots without ahy 
care. Thefe branches may be kept fix months out 
of die ground, and; will rake root if plantedl This 
fhould have a 1 light fandy earth, and in winter be 
placed in. an airy glafs-cafc, where they may enjoy die 
fun and air in mild weather, but mult be protected 
from froft. During" the winter fcaibn, 1 trie- plants 
muft have but little water; and in furhmer, when 
tHey are placecVin the open air, it fhould ndt'be given 
them too often, nor in great quantity, but treated 
like the Ficoides, and other fucculent plants from 
the fame country. It flowers ufually in autumn* but 
is not conftant to any feafon. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
but has been, long an inhabitant in the Engliih gar- 
dens. . This riles with a thick flefhy ftcm, dividccl 
at certain diftances, as it were, in fo many joint's ; 
each of dieie. divifions fwell much larger in the mid- 
dle than they do at each end'; the ftalks divide into 
many irregular branches of the fame form, which, 
toward their extremities, are garnifhed with long, nar- 
row, fpear-fhaped leaves, of a glaucousr colour, ftand- 
ing all-round the ftalks without order. As thefe fall 

. T t off* 
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off, they leave a fear at die- place, which always re- 
mains on the branches. The flowers are produced in 
large clutters, at the extremity of the branches, which 
are tubulous, and of a faint Carnation colour. They 
appear in Auguft and September, but continue great 
part of October, and are not fuccceded by feeds in 
this country. There have been ftones and fbffib dug 
up at a great depth in fome parts of England, which 
have very perfect impreflions of this plant upon thern ; 
from whence Dr. Woodward has fuppoied, the plants 
were lodged there at the univerlal deluge; and 
finding the impreflions of many other plants and 
animals, which are natives of thofe iflands, he con- 
cludes that the waters flowed hither from the fouth- 
■weft. 

This plant lias been called Cabbage-tree by the gar- 
deners, I fuppoie from the relemblance which the 
ftalks of it have to that of the Cabbage : others have 
titled it Carnation -tree, from the ifliape of the leaves, 
and colour of the flowers. 

It is propagated by cuttings, in the lame manner as 
the former lort, and the plants require the fame cul- 
ture but mull have a dry warm glafs-cale in winter, 
and very little water, being very fubject to rot 
with wet. In fummer they muft be placed in the 
open air, in a warm flickered lituation, and in very 
dry weather refrefhed moderately with water. With 
this management the plants will flower annually, and 
grow to the height of eight or ten feet. 
The feventh fort refembles the fixth in its form and 
manner of growth, but die leaves are narrower and 
more fucculent. Thcfe do not fall off entire like the 
other, but break ofF at the beginning of the foot- 
ftalk, which are very itrong and thick ; and always 
continue, fb that the main italic of the plant, and the 
lower part of the branches, which are deftitute of 
leaves, arc fet round on every fide with thefe trun- 
cated foot-fralks. This fort hath not as yet produced 
any flowers in England. It is propagated in the fame 
manner as the two former forts, from cuttings, and 
the plants muft be treated as hath been directed for 
the fifth fort, but require to be kept drier, both in 
winter and fummer ; therefore, . in veiy wet feafons, 
the plants lliould be flickered from hard rains, which 
often caufe them to rot, when they are cxpofed 
thereto-, but ihey require the open air in fummer. 
This fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The eighth fort has been long preferved in the Eng- 
lifli gardens, and was generally titled Ante-euphor- 
bium, fuppofing it to have a contrary quality to the 
Euphorbium. This riles with many fucculent ftalks 
from the root, as large as a man's ringer, which 
branches out upward, into many irregular ftalks of 
the fame form, but fmaller, garniflied with flat, ob- 
long, fucculent leaves, placed alternately round the 
branches •* under each foot-ftalk there are three lines 
or ribs, which run longitudinally through the branches 
joined together. This ibrt very rarely flowers in 
£urope, but is propagated by cuttings in the lame 
manner as the fifth, and is equally hardy. It muft 
have very little wet, efpecially in winter, and requires 
a dry, fandy, poor foil. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Ceylon, China, 
and alfo in the Spanifli Weft-Indies, from whence I 
received the feeds. This fort feldom continues longer 
*han to ripen its feeds. The ftalk rifes near two feet 
high, branching a litrie toward the top •, the leaves 
are cut on 'their fides, and finuated fomewhat like 
thofe of Muftard, fitting clofe to the ftalks, which 
are terminated by flowers formed almoft in an umbel; 
thefe are in lome plants yellow, and in others purple; 
they are fmall, and are fucceeded by oblong oval 
feeds, having a feathery down. It flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen in September, fbon after which 
the plant decays. 

This is propagated by feeds, which, if fown in the 
autumn foon after they are ripe in a pot, and plunged 
into the tan- bed in the ftove, will more certainly 
fuccecd than thofe fown in the fpring but where 
there is not fuch conveniency, the feeds lhould be 
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fown,on a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they lhould be planted on another 
hot-bed to bring them forward, fhading them till 
they have taken new root, after which air fhould br 
daily admitted to them in proportion to the warmth 
of the feafon. When the plants have acquired ftrength, 
they fhould be planted in pots, and either plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed under a deep frame, or 
placed in a glafsTcafe, where they will flower and 
perfect their feeds. 

The tenth fort grows naturally at St. Helena, from 
whence I received, the plants : the roots of this fort 
fpread and increale under the furface, fo is eafily pro- 
pagated by parting the roots •* the leaves arile im- 
mediately from the root, having very fhort foot-ftalks; 
thefe are cut into five or fix long acute fegments al- 
moft to the midrib, the legments are alio acutely cut 
on their fides in two or three places : the under fide 
of the leaves are glaucous, their upper fide of a dark 
green. The flower-ftalk arifes between the leaves 
immediately from the roots ; this is naked, about 
eight inches high, terminated by fix or eight yellow 
compound flowers ftanding on long foot-ftalks, almoft 
umbeliatim ; the flowers are fucceeded by oblong 
feeds, which rarely ripen in England. 
As this plant increafes fo faft by its root, there is 
little want of the feeds •, therefore the roots may be 
parted either- the beginning of September, or the 
latter end of March, and lhould be planted in pots 
rilled with light earth, and plunged into the tan-bed 
in the ftove, where it mould be conftantly kept, being 
too tender to thrive elfewhere in this climate. 
CACAO. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 660. Theobroma. Lin. 
Gen. 806. The Chocolate-nut. 
The Characters are, 
- The empalemmt is compofed cf five fpear-Jhaped leaves* 
which fpread open. "The flower hath five petals* which 
are irregularly indented* and fpread open ; it hath Jive 
ere ft ftamina* which are as long as the pet ids* terminated 
by pointed fummits. In the center is placed the oval gcr~ 
men* fupporting a fingle Jlyle, the length of the ftamina* 
crowned by an *erec? jtigtna. T he germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong pod* ending in a point ; which is woody* 
war ted* and divided into five cells* which are filled with 
oval* co7npreffed* fiefhy feeds. 

This genus of plants was conftituted by father Plu- 
mier, who communicated the characters, which he 
had drawn in America, to Dr. Tournefort, who has 
inferted it in the Appendix to his Inftitutions. Dr. 
Linnaeus has joined this to the Guazuma of Plumier, 
under the title of Theobroma ; but as the fruit of 
thcfe plants are very different from each other, I 
fhall keep them under different genera. 

We have but one Species of this plant, which is, 
Cacao. Cluf. Exot. The Chocolate-nut-tree. 

This tree is a native of America, and is found in 
great plenty in fcveral places between the tropics, 
but particularly at Caracca and Carthagcna, on the 
river Amazons, in the ifthmus of Darien, at Hon- 
duras, Guatimala, and Nicaragua. At all thefe places, 
it grows naturally without culture ; but it is culti- 
vated in many of the iflands which are pofiefled by 
the French and Spaniards, and was formerly pla:;rcd 
in fome of the iflands which are in the pofiefTion of 
theEnglifh •* but it has been neglected for many ye;irs 
paft, fo that at prefent it is fo fcarce in thofe places, 
that the Englilh are fupplied with it by the Frcn Ji 
and Spaniards, who make the inhabitants pay them 
a good price for it; and as there is a great quantity 
of it confumed in England, confequently it mult 
make an alteration in the balance of trade greatly 
to the prejudice of the Englifli; which might be 
eafily remedied, if the planters in our colonics were 
but the leaft induftrious fince, as it formerly grew 
on thofe iflands, fo as to prcJuce not only a fumcient 
quantity for their own confumption, but to fupply 
Europe with great quantities, there can be no ob- 
jection to the planting it in thofe iflands again, elpe- 
cially in thofe filiations where the fugar canes do 
not thrive to advantage. 

I fhall 
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1 Ih'att therefore fubjoin the beft account of this plant, 
and the culture which it requires in thole countries, 
with the profits which have arifen from it to thofe 
who have planted fome of thefe trees of late years, 
. by way or experiment, in order to excite others to 
follow their example ; and fhall afterward give di- 
rections for cultivating it in England, by way of 
curiofity. 

In making a plantation of Chocolate-trees, you 
muft firft be very careful in the choice of the fituation, 

. and the foil, otherwife there will be fmall hopes of 

. fuccefs. As to the fituation, it fhould be in a place 
where the trees may be protected from ftrong winds, 

. to which if they are expofed, they will foon be de- 
ftroyed : fo that in fuch places where torrents of water 

. have walhed away the earth fo as to leave broad and 
deep furrows f which the inhabitants of thofe iflands 
call gullies,) thefe trees will thrive exceedingly : and 
as thefe are very frequently to be found in thofe 
iflands, and many of them are of large extent * and 

. not much cultivated, it may be a great improve- 
ment to fome eftates, which, at prefent, are of fmall 

. value. The ibil in thefe gullies is generally rich and 
moid, which is what thefe trees require ; fo that they 
will make great progrefs in thefe places, as hath been 
experienced by thofe perfons, who have lately made 

. trials of the plants in thefe fituations ; but where 
there are not a fuflicient number of thefe gullies, 
choice fhould be made of a fituation which is well 
fheltercd by large trees j or, if there are not trees 
already grown, there fhould be three or four rows 
planted round the fpot which is defigned for the Cho- 
colatc-trecs, of fuch forts which are of quickeft 
growth ; and within thefe rows there fhould be fome 
Flan tain-trees, planted at proper diftances, which 
being very quick of growth, and the leaves very 
large, will afford a kindly fhelter to the, young 

, Chocolate-trees placed between them. 

• The Chocolate-trees which arc cultivated, feldom 
. grow to more than fourteen or fifteen feet in height, 
. nor do they fpread their branches very wide'; fo that 

if the Plantain-trees are placed in rows, about twenty 
four feet afunder, there will be room enough for two 
rows ' of Chocolate-trees between each row of Plan- 
tains ; and if they are placed at ten feet diftance in 
the rows, it will be fuflicient room for them. Thofe 
. trees which are found wild in uncultivated places, 
are generally of much larger growth, which may be 
occafioned by the other trees, amongft which thefe 
are found growings for, being protected from the 
winds by thofe, they are not fb much in danger there- 
from, as thofe which are cultivated : and the other 
trees clofelv llirrounding them, will naturally draw 
them up to a greater height : however, that is not a 
defirable quality in thefe trees ; for the lower they 
are, the better the fruit may be gathered without 
hurting the trees, and the lefs they are expofed to the 
injuries of the weather j fo that the inhabitants never 
defire to have their trees above twelve or fourteen 
feet high. 

The foil upon which thefe trees thrive to moft ad- 

• vantage, is a moift, rich, deep earth ; for they ge- 
nerally fend forth one tap root, which runs very 
deep into the ground, fo that wherever they meet 
with a rocky bottom near the furface, they feldom 
thrive, nor are they of long continuance ; but in a 
rich, deep, moift foil, they will produce fruit in 
pretty good plenty the third year from feed, and will 
continue fruitful for fereral years after. 

Before the plantation is begun, the ground fhould 
be well prepared by digging it deep, and clearing it 
from the roots of the trees, and noxious plants, 
which, if fuffered to remain in the ground, will fhoot 
up again after the firft rain, and greatly obftruct the 
growth of the plants j fb that it will be aim oft im- 
poflible to clear the ground from thofe roots, after 
the Chocolate plants are come up, without greatly 
injuring them. 

When the ground is . thus prepared, the rows mould 
be marked out by a line, where the nuts are to be 

2 
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planted, ib as that they may be placed in a quincunx 
order, at equal diltance every way, or at leaft that 
the Plantain-trees between them may form a quin- 
cunx, widi the two rows of Chocolate-trees, which 
are placed between each row of them. 
In making a plantation of Chocolate-nut-trees, the 
nuts muft be planted where the trees are to remain 5 
for if the plants are tranfplanted, they feldom live ; 
and thofe which furvive it, will never make thriving 
trees 5 for, as I before obferved, thefe trees have a 
tender tap root, which, if broke, or any way injured, 
the tree commonly decays. 

The nuts fhould always be planted in a rainy feafon, 
or at leaft when it is cloudy weather, and fome hopes 
of rain falling foon after. As the fruit ripens at two 
different feafons, viz. at Midfummer and at Ch rift- 
mas, the plantation may be made at either of thofe *, 
but the chief care muft be to choofe fuch nuts as are 
perfectly ripe and found, other wife the whole trouble 
and expence will be loft. The manner of planting 
the nuts is, to make three holes in the ground, within 
two or three inches of each other, at the place where 
every tree is to ftand ; and into each of thefe holes 
fhould be one found nut planted about two inches 
deep, covering them gently with earth. The reafon 
for putting in three nuts at every place is, becaufe 
they feldom all fuceeed ; or, if molt of them grow, 
the plants will not be all equally vigorous fo that 
when the plants have had one year's growth, it is very 
eafy to draw up all the weak unpromiling plants, 
and leave the moft vigorous; but in doing this, 
great care fhould be had to the remaining plants, fo 
as not to injure or difturb their roots in drawing the 
other out. 

It is very proper to obferve, that the Chocolate- nuts 
will not retain their growing faculty long after they 
are taken from the trees, fo that there is no poffibility 
of tranfporting them to any great diftance for plant- 
ing •, nor fhould they be kept long out of the ground, 
in the natural places of their growth. There are 
fome authors who have written the hiftory of diis 
tree, and diftinguifh three different forts of the nuts, 
from the colour of their fkins, one of which is of a 
whitifh green colour, one of a deep red, and the third 
of a red and yellow colour ; but thefe arc not fpeci- 
fically different, but all arife from feeds of the fame 
tree, as is the cafe of our Filberts, which differ in 
the colour of their fkins, but are of the fame colour 
within, and have the fame tafte. There are others, 
who would diftinguifh thefe nuts by their fize and 
form, fome being large and thick, others almcft as 
fiat as Beans ; but thefe differences, I have been cre- 
. dibly informed, arife from fome accident, as thofe 
trees which are young and vigorous, and grow upon 
a deep rich foil, will always produce larger and better 
nourished fruit* than thofe which ftand on a fh allow 
dry ground, and are unthriving trees : as will alfo • 
the age of a tree make a great alteration in the fize 
of the fruit ; for old trees are generally obferved to 
produce fmaller and flatter nuts than thofe which are 
young, or than the fame trees did bear while they 
were vigorous. 

When the Chocolate- trees firft appear above ground, 
they are very tender, and fubject to 'great injuries 
from the ftrong winds, the fcorching fun, or great 
droughts, for which reafon the planters are obliged 
to guard againft all thefe enemies, firft, by making 
choice of a fheltered fituation, or at leaft by planting 
trees to form a fhelter ; and, if poffible, to have the 
plantation near a river, for the conveniency of wa- 
tering the plants the firft feafbn, until they have made 
ftrong roots, and are capable of drawing their riou- 
rifhment from fome depth in the earth, where they 
meet with moifture. But -in order to fhelter the 
plants from the fcorching rays of the fun, they ge- 
nerally plant two rows of Caflada between each row 
of Chocolate-trees, which will grow about feven or 
eight feet high, and fcrcen the young plants from 
the violence of the fun the firft feafon ; after which 
time, they will be in lefs danger. of injury therefrom ; 
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and the following feafon, when the Caffada is taken 
up for ulc, the ground fhould be worked between 
the young plants, being very careful not to injure 
• their roots by this operation. This method of plant- 
ing the Caflada between the young Chocolate-trees* 
is of great advantage to the planter ; for when the 
roots of the Canada are taken up for ufc, jt will de- 
fray the expence of keeping the ground clean from 
weeds, without which the young plants will come to 
nothing. The Plantains alfo, which will be fit to 
cut in about twelve months after planting, will de- 
fray the whole expence of preparing the ground, fo 
that die produce of the Chocolate-trees will be neat 
profit ; for as the Plantains produce fruit and decay, 
they will be fucceeded by fuckers, which will produce 
fruit in eight months after; whereby there will be a 
continual iupply of food for the negroes, which will 
more than pay for keeping the ground wrought, and 
clear from weeds, until the Chocolate-trees begin to 
produce fruit, which is generally the third year after 
planting. 

The planters ufuallyTet the Plantain-trees two or 
three months before the Chocolate-nuts are ripe, 
that they may be large enough to afford fhelter to the 
young plants when they come up ; and the CafTada 
is always planted a month or fix weeks before the 
Chocolate-nuts, for the fame reafon. Some people 
plant Potatoes, others Cucumbers and Melons, or 
Water Melons, between the rows of Chocolate plants- 
which, they lay, will prevent the weeds from rifin^ 
to injure the young plants ; for as all. thefe trail on 
the ground, they occupy the whole furface, and pre- 
vent the weeds from growing: but where this is 
praUiied, it fhould be done with great caution, left 
by being over- covetous, you injure the young Cho- 
colate-nuts fo much, that they may never recover 
it -, therefore great care fhould be taken to reduce the 
Jhoots of thefe plants, whenever tjiey approach the 
Chocolate-trees;, otlierwife they. w.UUbon greatly in- 
jure, it not totally defljroy them. 
In about feven or eight days after the Chocolate -nuts 
are planted, the young plant? will begin to appear 
above ground ; when they mould be carefully looked 
over, to ice if any of them are attacked by infects ; 
in which cafe, if the. infers are not timely deftroyed, 
they will loon devour all the young plants ; or if 
there Ihould be any weeds produced near the plants, 
they fhould be carefully cut down with a hoe* in 
doing which, great care mould be taken that neither 
the tender moot, nor the rind of the bark are injured. 
About twenty days after the plants have appeared, 
they will be five or fix inches high, and have four or 
fix leaves, according to the ftrength of the plants. 
7 hefe leaves are always produced by pairs, oppofite 
to each other, as are alfo the branches ; fo that they 
make very regular handfome heads, if they are not 
injured by. winds. In ten or twelve months they will 
be two feet and a half high, and have fourteen or 
fixteen leaves. By this time the Caflada, which was 
planted between the rows of Chocolate plants, will 
have large roots fit for ufe,. therefore fhould be taken 
up ; and the ground being then wrought over again, 
will greatly encourage the young plants. 
In two years time the plants will have grown to the 
height of three feet and a half, or fometimes four 
feet, many ot which will begin to flower; but the 
careful planters always pull off all thefe bloffoms ; 
.tor it they are permitted to remain to produce fruit, 
they will Jo much weaken- the trees, that they feldom 
recover their ftrength again, fo as to become vigo- 
rous. When thefe plants are two years and a half 
old, they will produce flowers again, fome of which 
are often left to bear, fruit; but the moft curious 
planters pull off all thefe, and never leave any to pro- 
duce fruit until the third year ; and then but a few, 
in proportion, to the ftrength of the trees ; by which 
method, thqr trees always produce larger and better 
nounlhed fruit, than thofe, which are fuhered to bear 
a larger quantity, and will continue much longer in 
vigour. The fourth year diey fuffer their trees to bear 
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a moderate crop, but they generally pull off fome 
flowers from tJvoJe trees which are weak, that thev 
may recover ftrength before they are too old. 
trom the time when the flowers fall off, to the ma- 
turity of the fruit, is about four months. It is eafy 
to know when the fruit is ripe by the colour of the 
pods, which l?ecome yellow on the fide next the fun 
In gathering the fruit, they generally place a negro 
to each row of trees ; who, being furnifhed with a 
bafket, goes from tree to tree, and cuts off all thofe 
which are ripe, leaving the others for a longer time 
to ripen. When the bafket is full, he carries the 
taut, and lays it in a heap at one end of the plan- 
tation i where, after they have gathered the whole 
plantation they cut the pods lengthways, and take 
out all the nuts being careful to diveft them of the 
pulp which clofely adheres to them ; and then thev 
carry them to the houle, where they lay them in lar4 
cafks, or other veflels of wood, raifed above ground 
and cover them with leaves of the Indian Reed and 
mats, upon which they lay fome boards, putting 
lome ltones thereon to keep them down clofe, in 
order to prefs the nuts. In thefe vclTels the nuts are 
kept four or five days ; during which time, they muft 
be itirred and turned every morning; otherwife they 
will be in danger of perifhing from the great fermen- 
tation they are ufually in. In this time they change 
from being white to a dark red or brown colour. 
Without this fermentation, they fay the nuts will not- 
keep ; but will fprout, if they are in a damp place, 

heat Y t0 ° nU1Ch ' ' f they afe cx P°^ hd co 

After the nuts have been thus fermented, they fhould 
be- taken, out of the veflels and fpread on coarfe cloths, 
where they may be expofed to the fun and wind ; but 
4UL nighty or in rainy weather, they muft be taken 
under fhelter, otherwife the damp will fpoil them. 
If the weather proves fair, three days time will be 
long enough to dry them, provided thay are carefully 
turned from tune to time, that they may dry equally 
on every fide. When they are perfectly dry, they 
may be put up m boxes or facks, and preferved in a 
dry place until they are- fhipped off, or otherwife dif- 
pofed of. The frefher thefe nuts are, the more oil 
is contained. m them; fo that the older they are, the 
lefs they are cfteemed. 
Thefe trees do not produce their fruit on the youn<r 
branches, or at their extremities, as moft other trees 
do.; but from the trunks and the larger branches, 
come out the buds for flowers and fruit. "While the * 
trees are young, they do not produce their fruit in 

trees are eight years old, 
they reckon it a good crop to have twenty-eight or 

&r^°r n Cadl tree f at .°." e gathering, efpecially 
that at Midfummer ; which is always a much worfe 
crop than the Chriftmas feafon, which is occafioned 
by the much greater drought of the fpring; for the 
autumns, being tne rainy feafons, the Chocolate- trees 
produce, a much greater quantity of fruit. When 
the trees are full grown and vigorous, they will-fome- 
times produce two. hundred, or two hundred and 
torty pods, at: one feafon ; which will make ten or 
twelve pounds of Chocolate, when dried ; fo that it 
is a very profitable commodity, andean be managed 
with, very little charge, when compared with fuear. 
I have been credibly informed by a perfon of great 
worth . and integrity, who refided fome years in 
America, that. he has feen as-much Chocolate gathered 
from one tree m a year, as hath been worth thirty 
millings fterhng on the foot : fo that the trouble of 
gathering and preparing.for the market,, being much 
lels than for many other commodities which are ma- 
nufaaured in the Bririfh colonies^ it is furprifing it 
Jould be neglecled; efpecially. as it yields to Iar|e a 
ihare of fuftenance to the wealthier inhabitant? of 
tnple, colonies, that they cannot live comfortably 
without it, and purchafe it from the French and 
Spaniards at a confiderable price ; which in time muft 
greatly: lmpovenih. the colonies. 
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The Chocolate- trees, if planted on a good foil, and 
properly taken care of, will continue vigorous and 
fruitful twenty-five or thirty years: therefore the 
charge of cultivating a plantation of thefe trees, mult 
be much lefs than that of Sugar * for although the 
ground between the rows of plants will require to be 
often hoed and wrought,' yet the firft working of a 
;round to make a new plantation of Sugar, Indigo, 
laflada, &c. is a larger expence than the after-work- 
ings are. Befides, Sugar-canes require as much la- 
bour in their cultivation, as any plant whatever ; and 
fince the infects which deftroy the Sugar-canes, have 
Ipread fo much in the Britifh colonies, nothing is a 
more uncertain crop than Sugar; for which reafon, 
I think it would be greatly worth thofe planters care, 
who are poflefled ofproper lands for the Chocolate- 
trees, to make fbme fmall trials at leaft, to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this fact. 

The leaves of thefe trees being large, make a great 
litter upon the ground when they fall * but this is 
not injurious, but rather of fervice to the trees ; for 
the furface of the ground being covered with them, 
they preferve the moifture in the ground, and prevent 
its evaporating ; which is of great ufe to the young 
tender roots, which are juft under the furface ; and 
when the leaves are rotten, they may be buried in 
digging the ground, and it will ferve as good manure. 
Some planters let the pods, in which the Chocolate 
is inclofed, lie and . rot in a heap (after they have 
taken the huts out) which they alfo fpread on the 
ground inftead of dung. Either of thefe manures are 
very good, provided they are well rotted before they 
are laid on the ground ; and great care fhould be 
had, that no vermin fliould be carried on the plan- 
tation with the dung. 

Befides the ordinary , care of digging, hoeing, and 
manuring the plantations of Chocolate-trees, there is 
alfo another thing requifite in order to their doing 
well* which is, to prune the decayed brandies off, 
and to take away fmall ill placed branches, where ver 
they are produced. But you fliould be cautious how 
this work is performed ; for there fhould be no vi- 
gorous branches (hortened, nor any large amputa- 
tions made on thefe trees ; becaufe they abound with 
a foft, glutinous, milky juice, which will flow out for 
many days whenever they are wounded, which greatly 
weakens the trees. However, fuch branches whole 
extreme parts are decayed, mould be cut off, to pre- 
vent the infection from proceeding farther and fuch 
branches as are much decayed, fhould be taken off 
dole to the Item of the tree ; but this lhould be per- 
formed in dry weather, foon after the crop of fruit 
is gathered. 

Some people may perhaps imagine, .that what I have 
directed, is a tedious laborious work, and not to be 
performed by a few (laves : but this is a great miftake, 
for I have been credibly informed, that five or fix 
negroes will cultivate a plantation of tenthoufand of 
thefe trees, provided they are properly inftrufted } 
which is a fmall number, when compared to the 
quantity neceffary to cultivate a Sugar plantation of 
the like extent of ground. And when the profits of 
both are compared, there will be a great difference : 
for, fuppofing we fet the price of five (hillings per 
annum, for the produce of each ,tree, when grown, 
(which I am of opinion is very moderate, con fide ring 
what has been related-,) then a plantation of ten 
thoufand trees will produce twenty-five hundred 
pounds a year * which, managed by fix or feven ne- 
groes, without the expence of furnaces, &c. is a 
much greater profit than, I think, can be drawn from 
any other production. 

In order to cultivate this plant in Europe', by way of 
curiofity, it will be neceffary to have the nuts planted 
into boxes of earth (in the countries where they grow) 
foon after they are ripe ; becaufe, if the nuts are 
fent over, they will lofe their growing quality before 
they arrive. Thefe boxes fliould be placed in a 
fhady fituation, and niuft be frequently watered, in 
order to forward the vegetation of the nuts. In 
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about a fortnight after the nuts are planted, the plane* 
will begin to appear above ground ; when they lhould 
be carefully watered in dry weather, and protected 
from the violent heat of the fun, which is very in- 
jurious to thefe plants, efpecially while they are 
young: they fhould alio be kept very clear from 
weeds; which, if fuffered to grow-in -the boxes, will 
foon overbear the plants and deftroy them. When 
the plants are grown ftrong enough to tranfport, they 
fliould be Ihipped and placed where they may be 
Icreencd from itrong winds, fait water, and the violent 
heat of the fun. During their pottage they muft. be 
frequently refrefhed with water but it muft not be 
given them in great quantities, left it rot the tender 
fibres of their roots, which will deftroy the plants ; 
and when they come into a cool latitude, they muft 
be carefully protected from the cold, when they will 
not require fo frequently to be watered : for in a 
moderate degree of heat, if they have gentle water- 
ings once a week, it will be fufficient. 
When the plants arrive in England, they fliould be 
carefully taken our of the boxes, and each tranfplant- 
ed into a feparate pot filled with light rich earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
being careful to cover the glafies in the heat of the 
day, to fcreen the plants from the fun : . they muft 
alio be frequently watered, but it muft be done with 
caution, not to rot their roots. In this hot- bed the 
plants may remain till Michaelmas, when they muft 
be removed into the bark-Hove, and plunged into 
the tan, in the warmeft part of the ftove. During 
the winter feafon the plants muft be frequently re- 
freihed with water, but it muft be given to them in 1 
fmall quantities, yet in fummer they will require a 
more plentiful fhare. Thefe plants are too tender to 
live in the open air in this country, even in the hotteft 
feafon of the year j therefore muft conftantly remain 
in the bark-ftove, obferving in very warm" weather to 
let in a large fhare of frefliair to them, and in winter 
to keep them very warm. As the plants increafe in 
bulk, they fliould be fhifted into larger pots ; in do- 
ing of which, there muft be particular care taken not 
to tear or bruife their roots, which often kills the 
plants •, nor muft they be placed in pots too large, be- 
caufe that is a flow, but fure death to them. The 
leaves of thefe plants muft be frequently walhed to 
clear them from filth, which they are fubject to con- 
tract: by remaining conftantly in the houfe ; and this 
becomes an harbour for fmall infects, which will in- 
feft the plants, and deftroy them, if they are not 
timely waflied off. If thefe rules arc duly obferved, 
the plants will thrive very well, and may produce 
flowers in this climate : but it will be very difficult to 
obtain fruit from them for, being of a very tender 
nature, they are fubject to many accidents in a cold 
country. 

CACHRYS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 304. 
The Characters are, 
It bath an umbellaled flower, the great or general umbel 
being compofed of many f nailer \ the invo lucrum of both 
is compofed of many narrow fpear-fiaped leaves the great 
umbel is uniform. 'The flower hath Jive Jpear-jloapcd, 
eretl, equal petals. It hath five Jingle ftamina the length 
of the petals ; terminated by Jingle fummits. The turbi- 
nated germcn is Jituatcd under the receptacle, Jupport'mg 
tzvo fiyles, crowned by roundijh Jligma. The cmpalcmcnt 
afterward becomes a large, oval, blunt fruit, dividing in 
two parts, each having one large fungous feed, cenvex on 
one Jidc, and plain on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of JLinna^us's fifth clafs, intitlcd Pcntandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Cachrys (Trifidus) foliis bipinatis, foliolis lincaribus 
trifidis, feminibus la?vibus. Cachrys with bipinnatcd 
leaves, whofe lobes are linear, and a fmooth fruit. Ca- 
chrys femine fungofo Isevi, foliis ferulaceis. Mor. 

Umb. 62, 

2. Cachrys (Sieula) foliis bipmnatis, foliolis Hnearibus 
acutis, feminibus fuleatis hifpidis. Lin. Sp. 355. Ca- 
ll u cbtys 
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chrys with double winged leaves* wbofe lobes are linear* 
acute, and prickly furrowed feeds, Cachiys femine 
fungofo fulcato afpero, foliis peucedani Jatiufculis. 
Mor. Hift. 3. p. 267. 

3. Cachrys (Ubanotis) foliis bipinnatis, foliolis acutis 
multifidis, feminibus iulcatis lacvibus. Lin. Sp. 355. 
Cachrys with double winged leaves, wbofe lobes are acute* 
multifid* and fmootb furrowed feeds, Cachrys femine 
fungofo fulcato piano minore, foliis peucedani anguf- 
tis. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 267. 

Cachrys (Linearia) foliis pinnatis foliolis linearibus 
m u 1 ti fi d is fe m i ni b u s fu I c at is p lan is . Cachrys with very 
narrow* multifid* winged leaves* aud a plain channelled 
fruit. Cachrys femine fungofo fulcato piano majore 
•foliis peucedani anguftis. Mor. Urab. 62. 
Cachrys {Hungarica) foliorum impari Iobato, hir- 
fu to, fern ine fu n go fo fu lc ato piano . Cachrys with hairy 
leaves, terminated -with an odd lobe, and a plain* f wagons* 
channelled feed. Cachrys Hungarica Panacis folio. 
Tourn. Hift. 325. 

The firft fort hath a thick flefliy root which flrikes 
deep in the ground, from which fprings out many 
narrow winged leaves refembling thofc of Giant-fen- 
nel, which fpread near the ground ; from between 
thefe arile a hollow fungous ftalk about two feet high, 
terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers, which 
are fucceeded by oval, fmooth, fungous fruit, divid- 
ing into two parts, each inclofing an oblong feed. 
The fecond fore hath a large, firm, fweet-fmelling 
root, which fends out feveral pinnated leaves like 
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thole of Hog's-fenncl, but fhorter. The ftalk 



is 



fmooth jointed, and riles four or five feet high, which 
is terminated by large umbels of yellow flowers like 
thofc of Dill ; thefe are fucceeded by oblong, fun- 
gous, channelled feeds, which are prickly. 
The third fort hath a thick flefliy root like Fennel, 
which runs deep into the ground, fending out feveral 
narrow pinnated leaves, ending in many points;; be- 
tween thefe arife a fmooth jointed ftalk about three 
feet high, which is terminated by large umbels of 
flowers like thofe of the former fort, which are 
fucceeded by fmaller fungous plain feeds which arc 
furrowed. 

The fourth fort hath very thick roots which flxike 
deep in the ground, fending out very narrow winged 
leaves like thofe of Hog's-fenncl. The ftalk rifes 
five or fix feet high, and is jointed like thofe of Fen- 
nel, terminated by large umbels of yellow flowers, 
which are fucceeded by large, oval, fungous feeds, 
which are deeply furrowed. 

The fifth fore has a thick fungous root, from which 
fhoot out many winged leaves, having large hairy 
lobes placed alternate, terminated by an odd one : 
the ftalk is hollow, riftng four feet high, terminated 
by an umbel of yellow flowers like thofe of the for- 
mer forts. This grows naturally in Hungary. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Spain ; the fecond and third in Italy ; the fourth 
in Sicily. They flower in June, and their feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

■ Thefe plants arc all propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown foon after they are ripe ;* for if they 
are kept out of the ground till the following fprino-, 
they often mifcarry, and when they fuccced, they 
never come up until the fpring after; fo that by 
lowing them in autumn, a whole year is laved, and 
the feeds feldom mifcarry. Thefe feeds mould be 
fown on a ftiady border, where the plants are to re- 
main ; for the plants having long tap roots, will not 
bear tranfplanting fo well as many other kinds. The 
diftance to be obferved for the lowing of their feeds 
fhould be three feet apart ; fo that if each kind is 
fown in a drill, when the plants are come up, they 
may be thinned, leaving two of the moft proniifino- 
plants of each kind to remain. Thefe plants will be- 
gin to appear early in April, when they muft be care- 
fully cleared from weeds ; and in dry weather, if 
they are gently watered while voung, it will greatly 
promote their growth; after 'which time they will 
require no farther care but to keep them clean from 
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weeds, and every fpring to dig the ground carefully 
between them, fo as not to injure the roots. 
Thefe plants decay to the ground every autumn, and 
come up again in the fpring : they commonly flower 
in the beginning of June, and their feeds are ripe in 
September. Their roots fometimcs run down three 
or four feet deep in the earth, provided the foil be 
light, and are often as large as Parfneps. They will 
continue many years, and if the foil is moift and rich, 
they will annually produce good feeds ; but when 
they grow on a dry foil, the flowers commonly fall 
away, and are not fucceeded by feeds. 
There is but little to befaid of the ufcs.of this genus 
of plants ; the Hungarians in the neighbourhood of 
Erlaw, and thofe who border on Tranfylvania, Ser- 
via, &c. eat the root of the fifth fpecies in a fcarcity 
of corn, for want of other bread. . 

CACTUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 539. Melocactus. 
Tourn. Append. 

This genus was firft titled Melocarduus, and alfo E- 
chinomelocaclus, or Hedgehog Melon-thiftle ; but 
thefe names being compounded, Dr. Linnams has 
changed the name to Cactus, and has added to this 
genus, the Cereus and Opuntia. 

The Characters are, 
'The empalement of the flower is cf one 
fijort* and cut into fix- parts. The flower 

fix petals* which fpread open at the top, tm 

the embryo ; it bath fix long fender jlammi, wbkbfaTd 
terminated by creEt fummits. The oval germ en* which is 
fttuated below the petals* fupports a cylindrical Jhle, 
crowned by a blunt ftigma ; aftenvard becomes. a pyramidal 
flefhy fruit with one cell* filled with fmall aygular feeds 
furrounded with pulp. 

..This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of ' 
Liniusus's twelfth clafs, in titled Icofandria Mono- 
gynia. This clafs includes thofe plants whole flowers 
have from twelve to twenty ftamina; which, with 
the corolla, are fattened to the inner fide of the em- 
palement. 

The Species are, 
Cactus {Melocacltts) fubrotundus quatuordceem an- 
gularis. Hort. Cliff. 1S1. Roundiflj Caclus with four- 
teen angles. Melocaclus India? occidentalis. C. B. P. 
384. Commonly called Great Melon-thiftle. 
Cactus {hit or tits) fubrotundus quinquedceem angu- 
laris, angulis in fpiram intortis, lpinis crcctis. Round- 
ifh Caclus or Mclon-tbiftlc, with fifteen angles fpirally 
twifled* and creel fpiues. Melocaclus purpureis ftriis 
in fpiram intortis. Plum. Cat. 

Cactus {Recurvus) fubrotundus quinquedceem an- 
gularis, fpinis latis recurvis crcberrimis. Roundiflj Me- 
lon-thiftle with fifteen angles, having broad recurved fpiues 
fet very clofe. 

Cactus {Mamillaris) fubrotundus tectus tubcrculis 
ovatis barbatis. Hort. Cliff. 181. Roundifb Caclus clofely 
covered with bearded tubercles. Melocatfrus Americana 
minor. Bocrh. Ind. alt. 2. 84. Smaller American Me- 
lon-thiftle. 

6. Cactus {Proliferus) proliferus fubrotundus, te&us tu- 
berculis ovatis barbatis longis albidis. Roundifb pro- 
lific Caclus* with oval tubercles clofely joined* having 
lo?jg white beards, commonly called Small Childing Melon- 
Ik ijllc. 

Thefe plants are natives of the Weft-Indies, where 
there are more forts than are here enumerated, if per- 
fons of fkill were to examine thofe iflands. There 
have been about four of the large kinds brought to 
England, fome of which have been crowned with a 
prickly brown cap, in form of one of thofe fur caps, 
which are worn by the Turks ; and others, which have 
been deftitute of thefe caps, although the plants were 
full as large as thofe which had them ; therefore 
fome perfons have fuppofed them to be diftinct fpe- 
cies, especially fince thefe have been many years pre- 
ferved in the gardens, and no appearance of any caps 
as yet have been produced ; but as thefe have been 
rarely propagated by feeds, it is difficult to determine 
if they are efientially different. Thofe which have 
thefe caps, produce their fruit in circles round the 

upper 
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upper part of the cap ; whereas, the fmaller forts pro- 
duce their fruit from between the tubercles, round 
the middle of the plant : and in fome figures of the 
larger forts of thefe plants, the fruit is reprefented as 
coming out near the crown of the plant; fo that if a 
ikilful botanift was to examine thefe plants in the 
. places of their growth, there would probably be found 
a much greater variety of them than is at prefent 

known. 

Thefe It range plants commonly grow upon the fteep 
iides of rocks in the warmeft parts of America, where 
they feem to be thruft out or the apertures, having 

. little or no earth to fupport them ; their roots fhoot- 
ing down into the fifiures of the rock to a confidera- 
ble depth, fo that it is troublefome to get the plants 
up, efpecially as they are fo ftrongly armed with 

, thorns as to render it very dangerous to handle them 
and- as thefe plants delight in thofe rocky places, they 
feldom live long when they are tranfplanted into better 

t foil by the inhabitants of thofe iflands. 
The great forts were fome years fince brought over 
to England in much greater plenty than of late but 

. then the greateft part of them were deftroyed, by the 
unfkilfulnefs of thofe perfons who had the care of them 
in the voyage ; for, by giving them water, they ge- 
nerally caufed them to rot before they were taken out 
of the' fhips ; and fome of thofe which have appeared 
to be found, have been fo replete with moifture, as 
to rot foon after they have been placed in the ftovcs ; 
therefore whoever propofes to bring thefe plants from 
abroad, mould be very careful to take up their roots 
as entire as pofllble, and to plant them in tubs filled 
with italics and rubbifli, mixing very little earth with 
it, and to plant three or four plants in each tub, in 
proportion to their fizes ; for if they are placed clofe 
together, it will fave room ; and as they do not in- 
creale their growth during their pafiage, there need 
not be any room allowed them for that purpofe. 
There mould be feveral pretty large holes bored thro' 
• the bottom of thefe tubs, to let the moifture pafs off; 
and if thefe plants are planted in the tubs a month 
before they are put on board the fliip, they will in that 
time have made new roots, which will be the mod 
fecure method to have them fuccced j but, during 
their continuance in the country, they Ihould have 
no water given them, and after they are put on board 
the fliip, they mult not have any moifture whatever ; 
therefore it will be a good method to cover the plants 
with tarpaulin, to keep off the fpray of the fea in bad 
weather, and expofe them at all times to the open air 
when the fea is calm. By obferving thefe directions, 
the plants may be brought to England in good health, 
provided they are brought in fummer. 
Some of the large fort which have been brought to 
England, have been more than a yard in circumfe- 
rence, and two feet and a half high, including their 
caps - y but I have been informed by feveral perfons 
who have refided in the Weft-Indies, that there are 
plants near twice as large. 

The third fort was brought into England by the late 
Dr. William Houftoun, who procured the plants 
from Mexico ; but as they were long in their ■paflage, 
and had received wet, they were decayed before they 
arrived in England ; but from the remains of them 
which were left, they appeared to be the mod lingu- 
lar of all the fpecies yet known. This has two or- 
ders of thorns •, one of which are ftrait, and fet on 
at the joints in clutters, fpreading out from the center 
each way like a liar ; and in the middle of each clus- 
ter is produced one broad flat thorn near two inches 
in length, which -ftands erc£t, and is recurved at the 
point, and is of a brownifh red colour. Thefe 
thorns are, by the inhabitants of Mexico, fet in 
gold or filver, and made ufe of for picking their teeth, 
and the plant is by them called Vifnaga, i. e. tooth- 
pick. 

The fort with fpiral ribs, as alfo that with white 
fpines, I received from Antigua, with the common 
fort but whether thefe are only accidental varieties, 
arifing from the fame feeds, or real different fpecies, 
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I cannot take upon me to determine j fince, in thitf 
country, they are very rarely propagated by leeds *, 
nor could I obferve, in the feveral years chat I have 
had thefe plants under my care, there was the leaft 
difpofition in either of them to produce fruits when, 
at the fame time, the common large fort produced 
plenty of fruit out of their caps every year, from the 
feeds of which I have raifeci fome young plants ; 
but although fome of thefe have grown to a con- 
fiderable fize, yet none of them have as yet pro- 
duced caps, therefore no fruit can be yet expected 
from them. 

The fifth fort produces quantities of fruit annually j 
and as the feeds grow very readily, it is now very 
common in thofe gardens where there are ftovcs to 
keep them ; for it the fruit is permitted to drop upon 
the earth of the pots, and that is not difturbed, there 
will plenty of plants come up without any farther 
trouble ; and thefe feedling plants may be taken up 
as fbon as they are of a proper fize to remove, and 
planted fix or feven of them into a fniall halfpenny 
pot, where they may ftand one year ; by which time 
they will be large enough to be each planted into a 
feparate pot, and afterward they will make great pro- 
grels, efpecially if they are plunged into a hot- bed of 
tanners bark in fummer; for although this fort is 
much more hardy than the large kind, and may be 
preferved in a moderate ftovc, yet the plants will not 
make near the progrefs as thofe which are kept in a 
greater degree of heat. This fort will con tin *e 
many years with proper care, and the plants will grow 
to be a foot high or more ; but when they are fo tall, 
the lower part of them is not fb lightly, their giv n 
being decayed, and the fpines changed to a dark dj> ty 
colour, they appear as ir dead, fo that the upper part 
of thefe old plants only feem to have life ; whereas 
the plants of the middling fize appear healthy from 
top to bottom. The flowers of this fort appear in 
July and Auguft, and arc fuccecdcd by the fruit 
quite round the plant, which are of a fine fcarlet co- 
lour, and continue frefli upon the plants through the 
winter, which renders them very beautiful at that 
feafon. And in the fpring, when the fruit fhrivels 
and becomes dry, the feeds will be ripe, and may- 
then be rubbed out, and (own upon the furfiice of the 
earth in fmall pots, which Ihould be plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark to bring up the plants. 
The fixth fort is but little larger than the fifth, grow- 
ing nearly in the fame form ; but this produces a 
great number of young plants from the fides, by which 
it is incrcafed. This fort produces tufts of a foft 
white down upon the knobs, and alfo between them 
at every joint, which makes the whole plant appear 
as if it was covered with fine cotton. The flowers of 
this fort are produced from between the knobs round 
the fides cf the plants, which are in fhape and colour 
very much like thofe of the fifth fort, but larger. 
Thefe flowers are not fuccecded by any fruit, at leaft all 
thofe which I have under my care, have not produced 
any, although they have produced plenty of flowers 
for fome years •, but from the fame places where the 
flowers have appeared, there have been young plants 
thruft out the following feafon. Thefe young plants 
I have taken off, and after laying them to diy for two 
or three days, I have planted them, and they have 
fucceeded very well. 

All the fpecies of this genus are plants of a lingular 
ftructure, but efpecially the larger kinds of them, 
which appear like a large flefhy green Melon, with 
deep ribs, fet all over with ftrong (harp thorns , and 
when the plants are cut through the middle, their 
infide is nothing but a foft, green, flefhy fubftance, 
very full of moifture. And I have been aflured by 
perfons of credit, who have lived in the Weft-Indies, 
that in times of great drought, the cattle repair to 
the barren rocks, which are covered with thefe plants, 
and after having ripped up the large plants with their 
horns, Co as to tear off the outfide fkin with the thorns, 
they have greedily devoured all the flefhy moift parti 
of the plants, which has afforded them both meat 
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and drink i but how any animal mould ever attack I 
plants which are fo well defended by llrong thorns, I 
which are as hard 3nd ftiff as whalebone, or any other. I 

bony fubftance, is difficult to conceive ;* nor could any I 
thing but diftrefs for moifture ever have tempted I 
them to venture amoneft thefe troublefbme plants to I 
fearch for relief, fince they muft encounter with many 1 
difficulties, before they could find a method of dis- 
lodging the thorns. 

The fruit of all the forts of Melon-thiftles, are fre- 
quendy eaten by the inhabitants of the Weft-Indies 5 
there is fcarce any difference in the fruits, of all the 
kinds I have yet feen, either in fize, rtiape, colour, 
or taite. They are about' three quarters of an inch in 
length, of a taper form, drawing to a point at the 
bottom toward the plant, but blunt at the top, where 
the empalement of the flower was fituated. The tafte 
is an agreeable acid, which, in a hot country, muft | 
render the fruit more grateful. 

All the forts of thefe plants require a very good ftove j 
to prefcrve them through the winter in England, nor i 
fhould they be expofed to the open air in fuminer ; 
for although they may continue fair to outward ap- 
pearance, when they have been fome time expofed 
abroad, yet they will imbibe moifture, which will 
caufe them to rot foon after they are removed into the 
ftove. And this is frequently the cafe of thole plants j 
which are brought from abroad, which have a fair 
healthy appearance many times at their firft arrival, 
but foon after decay, and this will happen very fud- 
denly. Scarce any appearance of dilbrder will be 
feen, till the whole plant is killed ; which, in a few 
hours time, has often been the fate of thofe plants, j 
when they have been placed in the ftove. 
If thefe plants are plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark in lummer, it will greatly forward them in their I 
growth 5 but when this is practifed, there fhould be 
fcarce any water given to the plants, for the moifture 
which they will imbibe from the fermentation of the 
tan, will be fufficient for them, and more would 
caufe them to rot. The beft method to preferve all 
the large kinds is, in winter, to place the pots, either 
upon the tops of the flues, or, at leaft, very near | 
them, that they may have the warmed place of the 
ftove •, and during that feafon, never to give them any | 
water but when the feafon comes for leaving out the 
fire in the ftove, to remove them into a bed of tan- 
ners bark, which will foon fet them in a growing ftate, 
and recover their verdure. The foil in which thefe 
fliould be planted, muft be of a fandy nature, and if | 
mixed with fome dry lime rubbifh, it will be ftill bet- , 
ter. In the bottom of the pots fhould be placed fome 
ftones, in order to drain off any moifture which may 
be in the earth ; for as thele plants naturally grow 
upon the hot dry .burning rocks which have no 
earth, and, were it not for thefe plants, would be ab- 
solutely barren, we muft imitate their natural foil as 
near as pofiible, making fome allowance for the dif- 
ference of climates. 

The great forts may be propagated by feeds, which 
muft be fown and managed as hath been directed for 1 
the fmaller fort ; but as the plants which are raifed 
from feeds in England, will be fome years in arriving I 
to any confiderable fize, it will be much the beft way 
to procure fome plants from the Weft-Indies ; and if I 
the plants arrive here in any of the fummer months, I 
fo as that there may be time for them to get new root I 
before the cold comes on in autumn, the plants will 
more certainly fue'eeed. When the plants come over, I 
it will be proper to take them out of die earth as foon I 
as pofiible, and lay them in the ftove upon the fhelves, 
to dry for a fortnight or three weeks •, and when they I 
are planted, they mould be plunged into a good I 
warm bed of tanners bark, to promote their making I 
new roots. In this bed they may remain till the be- I 
ginning of October, when they muft be removed into 
the ftove, and treated in the manner before directed. I 
The two fmall forts propagate fo faft in England, as I 
to render it unncceflary to fend for plants of thefe I 
kinds from abroad ; for whoever hath a mind to be ! 
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plentifully flocked- with them, maybe foon- fcpptied 
with the fifth fort from feeds, and the fbeth from the 
young plants which are thruft out from die fide of the 
old. 

CM SAL PIN A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. Brafiletto. 
This plant was fo named by father Plumier, whodiC- 
covered it in America, in honour of Andreas Cafal- 
pinus, an eminent botanift, and one of the firft writ- 
ers on a method of clafiing plants. 

The Characters are, 
// bath a quinquefd pitcberjbaped empalement, the un- 
der lobe being large. Tbe flower hath Jive almojl equal 
pet ah 1 of the butterfly kind. It hath ten declining fta- 
mina which are diftinSl, and terminated by romdijh fum- 
tnits, and an oblong germen fupporting a Jingle jiyle the 
length 'of the ftamina, crowned by a blunt fligmd. Tbe 
empalejnent afterward becomes an oblong comprejfed pod, 
with one cell inclofing three or four comprejfed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in* die firit feet ion of 
Linnaus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ten feparate ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. CffisALPiNA {Braftlienjis) folris duplicato-pinnatis, 
fol iol i s em a rgi na tis, florib u s decand ri s . Cafalpina with 
doubly winged leaves, whofe fmall leaves are indented at 
the aid, and flowers with^ ten ftamina. Pfeudo-lanta- 
lum croceum. Sloan. Hift. Jam. Vol. II. p. 184. Saf- 
fron-coloured Baftard Saunders, commonly called Brafiletto. 

2. C/ESALPiNA {Arifta) foliis duplicato-pinnatis fbliolis 
ovatis integerrimis fioribus pentandriis. Cafalpina with 
doubly winged leaves, whofe fmall leaves are oval and 
entire, and flowers with five ftamina. Ca?falpina poly- 
phyllaaculis horrida. Plum. Nov. Gen. 28. 

The firft fort is the tree which affords the Brafiletto 
wood, which is much ufed in dyeing. It grows na- 
turally fn the warmeft parts of America, from whence 
the wood is imporred for the dyers 5 and the demand 
for it has been Co great, that there 3re no large trees 
left in any of the Britim colonies, the biggeit fcarce 
exceeding eight inches in diameter, and fifteen feet 
in height. It hath, very flendcr branches, which are 
armed with recurved- thorns. The leaves are wing- 
ed, branching out into many divifions, each being 
garnifhed with fmall oval lobes which are indented at 
the top, and are placed oppofife. The foot-ftalks 
of the flowers come out from the fide of the branches, 
and are terminated by a loofe pyramidal fbike of 
white flowers, which arc" fhaped fomewhat like thofe 
of the butterfly kind, having ten ftamina which are 
much longer than -the petals, and terminated by 
roundifh yellow fummits. The germen afterward 
becomes a long compreffed pod with one cell, inclos- 
ing feveral oval flat feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the fame countries 
with the firft, but is of larger fize : it fends out many 
weak irregular branches, armed with fhort, ftrong, up- 
right thorns. The leaves branch out in the fame 
manner as the firft, but the lobes (or fmall leaves) 
are oval and entire. The flowers are produced in 
long fpikes like thole of the former, but arc varie- 
gated with red ; thefe have each but five ftamina, 
therefore, according to Linna;us's fyftem, fhould 
not be ranged in this clafs; but as in all the other 
characters diey agree, I have continued them to- 
gether. 

-Dr. Linnaeus has joined thefe two fpecies together, 
in which he has been followed by Dr. Burman but 
if either of them had leen the plants, they could not 
have committed this miftake. To this genus Lin- 
naeus has added two other fpecies, one of which is a 
Guilandina, and the other a Bauhinia : to the latter he 
has added the Synonime of Colutea Vera Crucis Ve- 
ficaria, which is a plant totally different, being a ge- 
nuine Colutea. I received this from the late Dr. 
Houftoun, who found it growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz, in New Spain. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which fliould 

be fown in fmall pots filled with light rich earth early 

in the fprihg, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 

bark, obferving to water the earth as often as it ap- 
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. pears dry j % in order to promote the vegetation of the 
ieeds ; and if the nights ihould prove cold, the glailes 

. of the hot-bed mould be covered with mats, to keep 
the bed in a moderate warmth. • In about fix weeks 
after, the plants will begin to appear, when they 
. muft be carefully cleared from weeds, and frequently 
refrefhed with water; and, in warm weather, the 
glailes of the hot-bed Ihould be. raifed in the middle 
. of the day, to admit frelh air to the plants, which 
will greatly ftrengthen them, otherwife they are apt 
to draw up weak. When the plants are about three 
inches high, they Ihould be carefully taken out of the 
pots, and each tranlplanted into a feparate fmall pot 

, filled with frefh light earth, and plunged into the hot- 
bed again, obferving to water them, and fcreen them 
from the heat of the fun until they have taken new 
root i after which time, the glafles of the hot-bed 
ihould be raifed every day, in proportion to the heat 
of the weather, to admit frelh air to the plants. In 
this hot-bed the plants may remain till autumn, when 
they Ihould be removed into the ftove, and plunged 
into the bark- bed, where they may have room to 
grow, Thefe plants being tender, mould always be 

. kept in the bark-ftove, and have a moderate fhare of 
heat in the winter, and being placed among other 
tender exotic plants of the fame country, will afford 
an agreeable variety. 

CAINITO. See Chrysophyllum. 

C A KILE, Sea Rocket. See Bun i as. 

CALABA, Indian Maftich-tree. See Cornus. 

CALAMINTHA. See Melissa. 

CALCEOLUS, Ladies Slipper. See Cypripe- 

DIUM. 

CALCITRAPA. See Centaure a. 

C ALE A. 

The Characters are, 

ft hath a uniform compound flower, compofed of many 
. equal hermaphrodite florets* included in a loofe imbricated 

tmpalement , the florets are tubulous* divided into Jive 

• figments ; they have each five ftamina with cylindrical 
fummits, and an oblong germen, with a ftenderftyle the 
length of the corolla, crowned by two recurved ftigma. I 
The florets are fucceeded by an oblong feed, crowned with 
a hairy down* having a chaffy fubftance between each 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft order of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngcnefia Poly- 
gamia asqualis, the flowers being compofed of her- 
maphrodite flowers. 
The Species are, 

1. Calea (Oppofttifolia) corymbus congeftis, peduncu- 
. lis longiflimis, foliis lanceolatis, caule herbaceo^ A- 

mcen. Acad. 5. p. 404. Calea with a clofe corymbus, 

• very long foot-ftalks to the flowers, fpear-fhaped leaves, 

• and an herbaceous ftalk. Santolina Americana foliis 
oblongis integris, floribus albis. Houft. MSS. 

2. Calea (Amellus} floribus fubpaniculatis, calycibus 
brcvibus, feminibus nudis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis pe- 
tiolatis. Amcen. Acad. 5. p. 404. Calea with flowers 
in panicles, Jhort empalements, naked feeds, and oval 
fpear-Jhaped leaves on foot-ftalks. Santolina fcandens 
Americana Lauri foliis, floribus racemofis. Houft:. 
TvISS. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in Jamaica. The firft 
hath an upright herbaceous ftalk three feet high, 
garnilhed with entire rpear-fhaped leaves, placed op- 
pofite at the joints ; the ftalk is terminated by three 
foot-ftalks, one in the middle, and one on each fide, 
■ fupporting a fmall corymbus of white flowers cloiely 
joined together. 

• The fecond fort hath ligneous branches, which Ipread 
over the neighbouring plants, and rife eight or ten 

' feet high, garnilhed with thick fpear-fhaped leaves 

• placed oppofite ; from thefe ftalks are put out many 
fide branches, garnilhed with fmaller leaves placed 
oppofite, and terminated by panicles of yellow flow- 
ers, having fliort empalements : thefe are fucceeded 

. by naked leeds inclofed in the flower-cup. . 
Thefe plants %re both propagated by feeds, which 
ihould be (own upon a hot-bed early in the fpring j 
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when the plants come up, they Ihould be tenderly 
treated while young, admitting frelh air to them 
daily in proportion to the warmth of the feafon, giv- 
ing them water frequently, but fparingly ; when they 
have obtained ftrength enough to be removed, thole 
of the firft fort mould be tranfplanced into another 
hot-bed, allowing them four inches diftance. The 
plants of the fecond /brt ihould be put into fmall pots 
plunged into the tan- bed, obferving to ihade them 
until they have taken new root ; after which they 
mould be treated in the fame manner as other tender 
exotic plants, watering them frequently in warm 
weather, and admitting frefh air to them daily. When 
the plants of the firft fort have grown fo ftrong as to 
meet, they Ihould be carefully planted in pots, and 
removed either into die ftove or glafs-cafe, where 
they may remain to ripen feeds, after which the/ foon 
die. The plants of the fecond fore will live many 
years if they are preferved in the bark-ftove, but 
they are too tender to thrive in the open air in this 
country ; however, they ihould have plenty of frelh 
air admitted to them in fummcr when the weather is 
warm. 

CALENDULA. Lin. Gen.- Plant. 885. Marigold. 
The Characters are, 

// hath a compound radiated flower* covfifling of her- 
maphrodite and female florets, included in a common ftngle 
empalemcnt, the border or rays being compofed of female 
florets, which are flretched out on one fide like a tongtie j 
thefe have no ftamina^ but an oblong three-cornered ger- 
men* fupporting aflcnder flylc 9 crowned by two reflexed 
ftigma. The hermaphrodite floats* which compofe the 
dj/ky are tubulous and quinaiiefld* having five Jhort ften- 
der ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits. The ger^ 
men isjituated under the petal* fupporting a Jlender ftyle % 
crowned by an obtufe bifid ftigma. Thefe florets are bar- 
ren y but the female florets are each fucceeded by one oblong 
incurved feed* with angular membranes. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fectlon 
of Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngcnefia Po- 
lygamia necelTaria * in which are included all thofe 
plants which have hermaphrodite barren flowers in the 
diik, and fruitful female flowers in the border. 
The Species are, 

1. Calendula {Arvenfts) feminibus cymbiformibus mu- 
ricatis incurvatis. Flor. Suec. 711. Marigold with 
rough boat-Jloapcd feeds. Caltha arvenfis. C. B. P. 275. 

2. Calendula (Sancla) feminibus urceolatis obovatis 
hevibus, calycibus fubmuricatis. Lin. Sp. 1304. Ma- 
rigold with fmtolh pitcber-Jhaped leaves* and a rough 
empalement. Caltha media folio longo cinereo, flore 
pallido. Bobart. Middle Marigold with a long Jftj-co- 
loured leaf* and a pale flower. 

3. Calendula {Officinalis) feminibus cymbiformibus 
muricatis, incurvatis omnibus. Lin. Sp. 1304. Ma- 
rigold with boat-fhapedy prickly, incurved feeds. Caltha 
vulgaris. C. B. P. 275. Common Marigold. 

4. Calendula (Pluvialis) foliis lanceolatis finuato-den- 
ticulatis caule foliofo, pedunculis filiformibus. Hort, 
Upfal. 274. Marigold with Jpear-ftoaped indented leaves* 
and ftender foot-ftalks. Caltha Africana flore intus 
albo extus violaceo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 499, 

5. Calenduda (Nudicaulis) foliis lanceolatis finuato- 
dentatis caule fubnudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 922. Marigold 
with finuated* indented* fpear-fhaped leaves* and a naked 
ftalk. Caltha Africana flore intus albo, extus leviter 
violaceo, femine piano cordato. Boerh. Ind. alt, i« 

p. "3- 

6. Calendula (Hybrida) foliis lanceolatis dentatis caule 
foliofo, pedunculis fuperne incraflatis. Hort. Uplal. 
2 74. Marigold with indented fpear-fhaped haves, and 
the upper part of the foot -ftalk /welling. Card i Iperm u m 
Africanum pubefcens foliis incifis paryo flore. Vaill, 
Mem. Acad. Sc. 1724. 

7. Calendula (Graminifolia) foliis linearibus fubinte- 
gerrimis caule fubnudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 922. Mori" 

gold with narrow entire leaves, and a naked ftalk. . Cal-* 
tha Africana foliis Croci anguftis, florum petalis ex- 

terne purpurafcentibus, interne albis. Boerh. Intl. alt. 
i.p. 113, -.^ • - ■ 

X it 9. Calen* 
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8. Calendula (Fwticofa) fqliis obovatis fubdentatis, 
caide fruticofo. Amcen. Acad. 5. p. 25. Marigold 
with cbverfe 9 oval, indented leaves* and a Jhrubby ftalk. 

9. Calendula (Deaimhfis) foliis oppofitis pinnatifidis 
ajperis* iubtus incanis, ramis decumbentis, pedun- 
culis nudis. 'Marigold with rough pinnatifid leaves grow- 
ing oppofite* which are white on tbeir under fide* /rail- 
ing branches* aud naked foot -ftalks. Caltha Americana 
foliis Jaciniatis flore luteo. Houft. I^ISS. 

1 o. C a l e n ehjj* a • (Americana) caule credo ramofo, foliis 
oblongis oppofitis hirfutis, floribus Jateralibus. Ma- 
rigold with an upright branching ftalk* oblong hairy 
leaves growing oppqfite* and flowers proceeding from the 
fties of the ftalk. Caltha Americana eredta, & hirfuta, 
flore parvo ochroleuco. Houft. MSS. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy ; it rifes with a (lender branching 
Italic, which Ipreads near the ground, and is garnifli- 
ed with narrov/, fpear-lhaped, hairy leaves, which 
half furround the ftalk at their bafe ; the flowers are 
produced at the extremity of the branches , upon long 
naked foot-ftalks. They are very fmall, and of a 
pale yellow colour ; the rays are very narrow, as are 
alfo the leaves of the cmpalement. The feeds are 
long, narrow, and on their outiide armed with 
prickles. The root is annual, and perifhes. foon after 
the .feeds are ripe. If the feeds of tliis plant are per- 
mitted to feather, there will be a frefli fupply of 
young plants : fo that from May, when the flowers 
tirft appear, till the froft puts a fton to them, .there 
will be a fucceffion of plants in flower. There are 
feveral bptanifts who fuppofe the common Marigold, 
which is cultivated in gardens, to be only a variety 
of this, arifing from culture ; but I have cultivated 
this in the garden more than forty years, without 
finding the leaft alteration in it, therefore cannot 
doubt of its being a diftinct fpecies. 
The fecond fort I gathered in the garden at Leyden, 
where it had been feveral years cultivated without al- 

. tering ; the leaves of this fort are fmooth, . and much 
larger than thofe of the former, but not fo large .as 
thofe of the common Marigold ; the flowers are alfo 
of a middle fize between them, and are of a very pale 
yellow colour. This is alfo an annual plant. If the 
feeds are permitted to fcatter, there will be a conftant 
fupply of young plants come up. 
The third fort is the common Marigold, which .is 
cultivated for ufe in the gardens this is fo well 
known, as to . require no defcription. Of this there 
are; the following varieties the common lingle ; the 
double flowering \ the largeft very double flower ; the 
double Lemon-coloured flower \ the greater and 
fmaller childing Marigold. 

Thefe varieties are fuppofed to have been originally 
obtained from the feeds of the common Marigold, but 
moftof thefe differences continue, if the feeds are pro- 
perly faved ; nor have I ever obferved the common 
lore approaching to either of thefe, where they have 
been .long cultivated in the greateft plenty ; but as 
the two childing Marigolds, and the largeft. double, 
are fubjecr. to degenerate, where care is not taken in 
laving their feeds, I conclude they are not diftinct 
fpecies. The beft way to prcferve thefe varieties, is 
to pull up all thofe plants, whofe flowers are lefs dou- 
ble, as foon as they appear, that they may not im- 
pregnate the others with their farina, andfavethe 
feeds from the largeft and moft double .flowers ; and 
the childing fort Ihould be fown by itfelf in a leparate 
part of the garden, and the feeds faved from the large 
center flowers only, not from the fmall ones which 
come from the empalcment of the other, for the feeds 
of thefe arc apt to change. 

Tfce feeds of thefe may be fown in March or April, 
where the plants are to remain, and will require no 
other culture but to keep ,them clean from weeds, 
and to thin the plants where they are too clofe, leav- 
ing them ten inches afunder, that their branches may 
have room to fpread. Thefe plants will begin to 
flower in June, and continue in flower until the froll 
kills them. The feeds ripen in Auguft and Septem- 
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ber, which, if permitted to fcatter, will fumjfli a 
fupply of young plants in the fpring; but as tnefe 
will be a mixture of bad and good, the bed method is 
to fave the beft feeds, and fow each of the varieties 
diftinct, which is the fure way to have them in per- 
fection. The flowers of the common Marigold are 
ufed in the kitchen, 

The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This plant is annual, and perifhes loon after 
the feeds are perfected. 

The lower leaves are oblong, fpear-fhaped, .and 
deeply indented on their edges ; they are fleftiy, and 
of a pale green colour. The ftalks are produced on 
every fide the root, which decline toward the ground, 
and are from fix to eight inches long, garnifhed with 
leaves from the bottom, to within two inches of the 
top. The leaves on the ftalks are much narrower, 
and more indented than thofe at the root. The up- 
per part of the ftalk is very flender, upon which 
refts one flower, fhaped like thofe of the common 
Marigold, having a purple bottom and the rays 
(or border) of the flower are of a Violet-colour on 
their outfide, and of a pure white within ; v thefe open 
when the fun Ihines, but Ihut up in die evening, and 
remain fo in cloudy weather. When the flower de- 
cays, the pedicle (or foot-ftalk) becomes weak, and 
the head hangs down, during the formation and 
growth of the feeds ; but when they are fully ripe, 
the foot-ftalk raifes itfelf again, and the heads of the 
feeds ftand upright. 

The fifth fort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
This . is alfo an annual plant, and has much the ap- 
pearance of the former, but the leaves are more 
deeply indented on their edges; the ftalks grow 
"about the fame length as the former ; the flower is a, 
little fmaller, and the outfide of the rays are of a 
fainter purple colour. The feeds of this are flat and 
h ear t-fli aped, but thofe. of the former are long and 
narrow. 

The fixth fort was brought from the fame country 
widi the two former, and is alio an annual plant ; 
the leaves of this are much longer than thofe of either 
of the former forts, and broader at the end ; they are 
regularly . indented near the root, but thofe on the 
ftalks have but few and fhallow indentures. The 
ftalks of this fort are much longer and thicker than 
thofe of the former ; and at the top, juft below the 
flower, fwell larger than at the bottom ; the flower is 
fmaller than thofe of the other forts, but is of the fame 
colour. Thefe plants flower in June, July, and Au- 
guft, and their feeds ripen about fix weeks after ; fo. 
that they muft be gathered at different times as they 
come to maturity. 

The feeds of thefe plants, fhould be fown in the 
fpring in the borders of the garden where the plants 
are defigned to remain, for they do not. bear trans- 
planting well ; therefore they may be treated in the. 
fame manner, and fown at the fame time, with Candy 
Tuft, Venus Looking Glafs, and. other hardy annual 
plants, putting four or five feeds in each patch ; if 
they all grow, there fhould not be more than two 
plants left in each patch :. after this, they require no 
farther care but to keep them clean from weeds. If 
the feeds of thefe plants are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up the following, fpring without care, 
and thefe will flower earlier than thofe which are fown 
in the fpring. 

The feventh fort is alfo a native of the fame coun- 
try. This is a perennial plant, which divides near the 
root into feveral tufted heads, which are clofely co- 
vered with long grafly leaves coming out on every 
fide without order ; fome of thefe have one or two in- 
dentures on their edges, but the moft part'are entire. 
From between the leaves arife naked . foot-ftalks 
about nine inches long, fuftaining one flower at the 
top, which is about the fize of the common Mari- 
gold, . having a purple bottom ; the rays are alfo pur- 
ple without, but of a pure white within. Thefe expand 
when the fun Ihines, but always cloftfin the evening, 

and in cloudy weather. The general feaion of their 

beauty 
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beauty is in April and May, /when they have the 
greateft number -of flowers upon them j but there is 
commonly a fuccefiton of flowers late in the autumn, 
though not in fo. great ;plenty. This fort doth not 
often .produce good feeds in Europe, but it is eafily 
.-propagated by flips taken off 'from the heads, in the 
'lame manner as is practifed for Thrift. They may be 
.planted any time in fummer, in pots filled with light 
frefh earth, which may be plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot-bed, to forward their putting out roots ; 
or otherwife the pots may be 'funk in the ground up 
to their rims, and covered with a Melon-glafs, which, 
in the middle of fummer, willatffwer full as well, 
but in the fpring or autumn, the former methdd is 
to be preferred : when . thele are planted, the glafles 
muft be fhaded in the heat of the day, and the flips 
muft be frequently refrefheft with water, but it muft 
not be given them too liberally, for much wet will 
rot them : after they have got ftrong roots, they fhould 
be each planted into feparate fmall pots, filled with 
frefh light earth, and placed in a fhady fituation, till 
they have taken frefh root, when they may be placed 
in 'the open air, in a fheltered fituation, where they 
may remain till autumn, and then fhould be placed 
in a dry, airy, glafs-cafe, for the winter feafon, or 
under a common hot-bed frame ; for thefe plants do 
hot thrive in artificial heat, they only require pro- 
tection from froft and wet, and fliould enjoy the air 
at all times when the weather. is mild. The feeds of 
this fort are heart-fliaped, like thole of the fifth. I 
have fometimes had one or two heads of them ripen 
in a feafon, but this is veiy rare 5 and if the feeds are 
not Town in autumn, they leldom grow. 
The eighth fort has been of late years introduced into 
the Dutch gardens from the Cape of Good Hope. 
This was fent me by Dr. Van Royen, profefibr of 
botany at Leydeh, fome years paft. It hath a (lender, 
fhrubby, perennial ftalk, which rifes to the height 
of feven or eight feet, but requires fupport; this 
fends out a great number of \veak branches, from 
the bottom to the top, which hang downward* unlefs 
they are fupported-, they are garnifhed with oval 
leaves, haying fhort flat foot-ftalks ; moft of thefe 
are flightly indented toward the top, and many of 
them are entire ; they are of a Ihining green colour 
on their upper fide, but paler underneath ; the flow- 
ers come out at the end of the branches, on fhort 
naked foot-ftalks, and are in fize and colour like thofe 
of the fixth fori 5 thefe are fometimes fucceeded by 
fiat heart fhaped feeds. The flowers appear during 
the fummer months. 

This is eafily propagated by cuttings, which may be 
planted any time in fummer in a fhady border, or 
otherwife fhaded with mats in the heat of the day : 
in five or fix weeks, thefe will have taken root, when 
they fliould be carefully taken up, arid each put into 
a feparate pot, filled with light fandy earth, but not 
dunged, and plated in the fhade till- they have taken 
frefh root ; then they may be plated with other hardy 
exotic plants in a fheltered fituation where they may 
remain till the froft begins, when they muft be re- 
moved into the green-houfe, placing them near the 
windows that they may enjoy the free air, for this 
plant only requires protection from froft. The earth 
in which thefe are planted, fhould be light, but very 
poor, for in rich earth they grow too luxuriant, and 
feldom flower. 

The ninth fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain, by the . late Df. Houftoun, where he 
ibund it growing naturally in great plenty. This 
fends out many herbaceous (talks from the root, which 
are hairy, and trail upon the ground. The leaves 
are placed by pairs oppofite ; thele are long, narrow, 
and indented on their edges in two or three places 
oppofite to each other, fb as to appear like three, 
Ave, or feven lobes : they are rough, and of a deep 
green on their upper fide, but hoary on their under, 
covered with (lender hairs. From the divifionsof 
the branches and' the wings of the leaves, come out 
long naked foot-ftalks, terminated by angle yellow 
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flowers, about the fize of thofe of the Field Dai fy ; 
which are fucceeded by long, flat, rough feeds. It 
grows naturally in poor fandy ground, and flowers in 
the -fpring. This plant is annual ; the feeds muft 
be fown in the fpring upon a hot-bed, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they- fhould be planted in 
pots filled with light fandy earth, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to fhade them 
until they have taken new root; then they muft have 
air admitted to them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the fealbn, and treated in the fame manner 
as other tender plants from the fame' countries. With 
this management, the plants will flower in Auguft:, 
and the feeds ripen in October. . 
The tenth (bit rifes with an upright ftalk about eight 
inches high, fending out (lender ftiff branches on 
every fide, thofe near the ground being much longer 
than the upper; thefe are garnifhed with oblong 
hairy leaves without foot-ftalks, placed, oppofite. 
From the wings of the ftalk, ariies the foot-italk of 
the flower, having two fmall leaves placed oppofite, 
juft below the flower, which hath a finale c'mpale- 
ment, like the other fpecies. The flowers are of a 
yellowifh white colour. This fort was fent me with 
the former from La Vera Cruz, by the fame gentle- 
man. It is an annual plant, and requires the fame 
treatment as the former fort. 

CALF's SNOUT. Sec Antirrhinum. 

CALL A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 917. Wake Robin, or 
Ethiopian Arum. 

The Characters arc, 
It hath a large open fpatba of one leaf, which is oval 
and beart-Jkapcd, ending in a point, it is colotircd and 
permanent, and a fingle upright fpadix, to which • the 
flowers and fruit adhere. This hath male and female 
flowers, intermixed toward the upper part of the club (or 
fpadix.) The male flowers conjift of many very fhort Jta- 
mina, terminated by fmall yetlowijh fummiis ; the female 
flowers have a compreffed flyle, refting upon an obtufe 
germ en, crowned by 0 pointed ftigma. Thefe flower's, at 
their firft appearance, have a fhort green entpalement 
which foon falls off, leaving the flyle naked. The germen 
afterward becomes a globular pulpy fruity compreffed on 
two fides, inclofing two or three obtufe feeds, . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fection 
of Linnirus's twentieth clafs, intitled Gynandria Po- 
lyandria. This clafs includes thofe plants whofe male 
and female flowers are intermixed ; and this fection, 
thofe whofe male parts have many ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Call a (sjZthiopica) foliis fagitato-cordatis, fpatha 
cucullata, fpadice fuperne mafculo. Hort. Cliff. 436. 
Calla with arrow-headed heart-Jhaped leaves, a hooded 
fpatha or Jheath, and male flowers fttuated on the upper 
part of the fpadix. Arum Africanum flore albo odo- 

" rato. Par. Bat. Prod. 

2. Calla (Paluftris) foliis cbrdatis, fpatha plana, fpsU 
. dice uridique hermaphrodito. Hort. Cliff. 4.36. Calla 

with heart-Jhaped leaves, a plain Jheath, and every part 
of the foot-Jtalk hath hermaphrodite flowers. Dracunculus 
aquatilis. Dod. Pempt. 330. 

3. Calla (Orientalis) foliis ovatis. Groh. Orient. 282.' 
Calla with oval leaves. Arum minus Orientate, ro- 
tundioribus foliis. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 544. 

This plant hath thick, flefhy, tuoerous roots, which 
are covered with a thin brown fkin, and ftrike down 
many ftrone flefhy fibres into the ground. The leaves 
arife in clutters, having foot-ftalks more than a foot 
long, which are green and fu ecu lent. The leaves arc 
fhaped like the point of an arrow, they are eight or 
nine inches in length, and of a mining green, ending 
in a fharp point, which turns backward; between 
the leaves anfe the foot-ftalk of the flower, which is 
thick, fmooth, of the fame colour as the leaves, and 
rifes above them, and is terminated by a fingle flower, 
fhaped like thofe of the Arum ; the hood or fpatha 
being twifted at the bottom, fpreads Open at the 
top, and is of a pure white colour. In the center of 
this is fituated the fpadix or club, which is of an 
herbaceous yellow colour, upon which the fmall her- 
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baceous flowers are placed, and fo clofely joinedi : as 
that the male and female parts are very difficult to 
diftinguifh, without the afliftance of glafles. When 
thefe fade, part of thofe which are fituated at the top 
of the club, are fucceeded by roundilh flefhy berries 
compreffed on two fides, each containing two or three 
feeds. 

■ 

This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but has been long an inhabitant in the Englifh 
gardens. It propagates very faft by offsets, which 
mould be taken off the latter end of Auguft, at which 
time the old leaves decay ; but this plant is never 
deftitute of leaves, for before the old ones decay, 
there are young leaves produced, which advance in 
height all the winter ; but at this feafon the roots are 
in their moft inactive ftate. Thefe roots have gene- 
rally a great number of offsets about them, fo that 
unlefs there is a want of them, the largeft only Ihould 
be chofen ; which mould be feparated from all the 
imaller, and each planted in a feparate pot, rilled 
with kitchen-garden earth, and placed with other 
hardy exotic plants in the open air till autumn, when 
they muft be removed into fhelter for the winter 
feafon, during which time, they muft not have too 
much wet, for that will rot the roots. This plant 
is fo hardy as to live in the open air in mild winters, 
without any cover, if they are planted in warm bor- 
ders, and have a dry foil ; but with a little fhelter 
. . in hard froft, they may be preferved in the full ground 
very well. It flowers in May, and the feeds ripen 
in Aug u ft ; but as the roots increafe fo plentifully, 
few perfons care to fow the feeds, becaufe the young 
plants will not flower in lefs than three years. The 
flowers of this plant have but little fweetnefs, altho* 

• by Herman's title, it ihould have a very agreeable 
odour ; but unlefs a perlbn places it near him, it 
cannot be perceived. I have frequently received the 
feeds of this from the Cape of Good Hope, but have 
always found they produced the lame fort. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in moift or marfhy 
grounds in many parts of Europe, fo is rarely ad- 
■ mitted into gardens. 

The third fort grows naturally on the mountains near 
Aleppo. This hath a thick tuberous root, from 
which fpring up feveral oval leaves, {landing on pretty 
long foot-ftalks ; the fpadix of the flower rifes be- 
tween the leaves, about fix or eight inches high, 
fupporting one white flower at the top. 
The roots of this fort fhould be planted in pots rilled 
with light earth, and in fummer they may be placed 
with other exotic plants in the open air; but in winter 
they fliould be placed under a common hot-bed 
frame, to fcreen them from froft, to which if they 
are expofed the roots will be deftroyed ; there is little 
beauty in this plant, fo it is only preferved in botanic 
gardens for variety. 
CALLACARPA. See Johnsoni a. 
CALTHA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 623. Marfh Marigold. 
The Characters are, 

The flower bath no empalement* but is compofed of five 
large •* oval* concave petals* which Jpread open. It hath 
, a great number of Jlendcr ftamina, which are floor ter than 

• ihe petals* terminated by obtufe eretl fummits : in the I 
center there are feveral oblong compreffed germen fituated* 
which have no flyles* but are crowned by Jingle fligma. 
The germen afterward become fo many Jbort pointed cap- 
fides* containing many roundifh feeds, I 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh lection I 
of JL in nseus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Po- I 
lygynia, the flowers of this clafs having many fta- I 
mina, and of this fe&ion feveral germen. 

The Species are, I 
. Caltha (.A^V) foliis orbicularis crenatis, floremajore. I 
Marjb Marigold with round crenated leaves * and a larger 
flower. Populago flore maj ore. Tourn. Inft. 273. I 
. Caltha (Minor) foliis orbiculato-cordatiscrenatis flore I 
minore. Marjb Marigold with round heart-Jhaped leaves J 
which are crenated, and a fmaller flower. 
Thefe two forts are fuppofed to be the fame, but I 
have never obferved either of them to vary, either in I 



their natural places of growth, or. when they are re- 
moved into a garden.. They, both grow, upon moift 
J^ggy l an d> " l many parts of. England, but the firft 
is the moft common ; of this there is a variety with 
very double flowers, which for its beauty is preferved 
in many gardens. This is propagated by parting the 
roots in autumn, and fhould be planted in a moift 
foil and a fhady fituation ; and as there are often 
fuch_ places in gardens, where few other plants will 
thrive, fo thefe may be allowed to have room, and 
during their feafon of flowering, will afford an agree- 
able variety. This fort with double flowers, doth 
not appear fo early in the fpring as the fi ngle, but 
continues much longer in beauty. It flowers in May, 
and if the feafon is not .very warm, will continue till 
the middle of June. 

CALYCANTHUS. See Basteria. 
CALYX [with botanifts, fignifies the cup. of a flower 
before it opens : this is ftyled the empalement of the 
flower ; in fome plants this continues, and becomes 
afterward a cover to the feeds of herbs, and fruit of 
trees.] Lat. The cup inclofing or containing the- 
flower. 

CAMARA.. See Lantanta. 

CAMERARIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 18. tab. 29. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 264. 

This plant was ib named by father Plumier, in ho- 
nour of Joachim Camerarius, a phyfician and botanift 
of Nuremberg ; who publifned an edition of Mat- 
thiolus, in Latin and High Dutch, with new figures 
of the plants, and many oblervations. 

The Characters are, > 
The flower hath a flocrt permanent empalewent of one leaf 
cut into five acute feginents at the top : the flower is of 
_ one leaf falver-Jhapcd* having a long cylindrical tube at 
bottom* which is enlarged above* and divided., at the top 
into five acute fegments. It bath five Jhort inflexed fta- 
mina* which are terminated by obtufe membranaceous fum- 
mits. In the bottom of the tube arc fituated two roundi/h 
germen, having one common ftyle* which is cylindrical* 
and the length of the ftamina* crowned by two ftigma ; 
the under one is orbicular and flat* the other is concave. 
The germen afterward becomes two long* taper, leafy cap- 
fules* filled with oblong cylindrical feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnrcus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers of this clafs having five ftamina, and thofe 
in this fection but one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Cameraria (Latifolia) , foliis ovatis, utrinque acutis 
tranfverfe ftratis. Hort. Cliff. 76". Lin. Sp. Plant. 210. 
Cameraria with roundifh leaves ending in points tranfl 
verfly ribbed. Cameraria lato Myrti folio. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 18. 

2. Cameraria (Anguftifolia) foliis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 210. Cameraria with long narrow leaves. Ca- 
meraria angufto linariae folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 1 S. 
The firft fort was fent me from the Havanna by the 
late Dr. Houftoun, where he found it growing na- 
turally in great plenty. This rifes witii a fhrubby 
ftalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, dividing 
into feveral branches, garnilhed with roundilh pointed 
leaves placed oppofite, having many fmooth tranf- 
verfe veins running from the midrib to the borders. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 

. in loofe clufters, which have long tubes enlarging 
gradually upward, and at the top are .cut into five 
legments, broad at their bafe, but end in fharp 
points: the flower is of a yellowifh white colour. 
After the * flowers are fallen, the germen become two 
leafy capfules joined at their bafe, and have two 
fwclling protuberances on each fide at the bottom, 
the middle being extended confiderably longer thefe 
have one cell, filled with cylindrical feeds. It flow- 
ers in Auguft, but never produces any feeds in 
England. 

The fecond fort hath an irregular fhrubby ftalk, 
which rifes about eight feet high, fending out irre- 
gular branches, garnilhed with very narrow thin leaves 
placed oppofite i thefe have two. jibs running longi- 
tudinally 
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- tUdinally through each. The flowers are produced 
fcatteringly at the end of the branches, which are 

• lhaped like thofe of the former fort, but fmaller. 
Both thefe plants abound with an acrid milky juice 
like the Spurge. The fecond fort grows naturally in 
Jamaica. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from the places of their growth, for they 
do not perfect their feeds in England. They may 
alfo be propagated by cuttings planted in a hot-bed 
during the fummer months : they muft have a bark- 
ftove, for they are very tender plants ; but in warm 
weather muft have plenty of air. 
CAMOCLADIA, the Maiden Plumb. 
The Characters are, 
Jt hath a tripartite coloured empalement of one leaf fpread- 
ing open \ the flower bath three plain? oval? fpreading 
petals? and three awl-jhaped ftamina /barter than the co- 
rolla? terminated by roundijh incumbent fummits? and an 
oval germen? but no Jlyle? crowned by an obtufe ftigma ; 
the empalement afterward becomes an oblong Plumb? 
having three punclures at the top? inclofing a nut of the 
fame form. 

This plant is ranged in the firft order of Linnreus's 
third clafs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, the flower 
having three ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Camocladia (Integrifolia) foliolis integris. Jacq. 
Amer. 12. Camocladia with entire lobes. Primus race- 
roofa, caudice non ramofa, alato fraxini folio non 
crenato, fructu rubro fubdulci. Sloan. Cat. 1 84. The 

Maiden Plumb. 

2. Camocladia (Dentata) foliolis fpinofo-dentatis. 
Jacq. Amer. 12. Camocladia with prickly indented 
/eaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alfo in 
many other or the iflands in the Weft Indies 5 this 
rifes with an upright ftem near twenty feet high, gar- 

• nulled with long winged leaves, whofe pinna? are en- 
tire; at the top there are a few branches fent out 

' about a foot long, which fuftain the flowers and 
fruit. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Havanna, 
where it rifes about the fame height with the former; 
. but as the flowers and fruit of this are unknown to 
the author, he can give no farther account of 
them. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, when they can 
be obtained from the places of their growth, which 
fhould be • lown in pots and plunged into a hot-bed ; 
the plants, when fit to remove, mould be each planted 
in a fmall pot, and plunged into a tan-bed, and in 
the autumn Ihould be plunged into the bark-bed in 
the ftove, and treated as other tender plants. 
CAMPANIFORM flowers [of campana, a bell ; 
and forma, Lat. lhape,] fuch flowers as in fliape rc- 
femble a bell. 

CAMPANULA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 108. tab. 38. 

• Lin. Gen. Plant. 201 . [fignifies a little bell, as tho' 

• parva campana, Lat. fo called, becaufe the flowers 
reiemble a little bell.] 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is divided into five acute parts? is upright? 
fpreading? and refts upon the germen. The flower is of 
one leaf? jhaped like a belly fpreading at the bafe where 
there are boles. In the bottom is fituated the five cornered 
netlarium? which is joined to the top of the receptacle. 
Jt hatb jive jhort ftamina y which are infer ted in the top 
of the valves of the netlarium? terminated by long com- 
prejjed fummits : below the receptacle is fituated the an- 
gular germen* fupporting a jlyle which is longer than the 
ftamina? crowned by a thick* oblong? tripartite ftigma. 
"The empalement afterward becomes a roundijh angular 
. capfule? which in fome jpecies have three? and in others five 
cells* , each having a hole toward the top? through which 
the feeds are fcattered when ripe. 

. This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl fection of 
Linnxus's fifth clafs, intitled Pen tandria Monogynia; 
the flowers oiF this clafs have five ftamina, . and in this 

. fecHon but one ftyle. 
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The Species are, 

1. Campanula (Pyramidalis) foliis ovatis glabris fub- 
ferratis, caule erecto paniculato, ramulis brevibus. 
Lin. Sp. 233. Bell-flower with oval fmboth leaves fawed 
below? an upright paniculated ftalk? and jhort branches* 
Campanula pyramidata altiflima. Tourn. Inft. 109. 
Talleft pyramidal Bell-flower. 

2. Campanula (Dccurrcns) foliis radicalibus obovatis, 
caulinis lanceolato-linearibus fubferratis feflilibus re* 
motis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 164. Bell-flower with lower 
leaves oval? and thofe on the ftalks narrow? Jpear-Jhaped, 
flawed? and growing clofe to the ftalks at remote diftances. 
Campanula perficas folio* Cluf 4 Hift. 1 7 1 ; Peach-leafed 
Bell-flower. • • 

3. Campanula (Medium) capfulis quinquelocularibus 
tectis, calycis finubus rcflexis. Vir. Cliff". 16. Bell- 
flower with a covered capfule? having jive cells? and the 
borders of the cup reflcxed. Campanula horrenfis folio 
& More oblongo. C. B. P. 94. Commonly called Canter- 

• bury Bell-flower. 

4. Campanula (Trachelium) caule angulato, foliis pe- 
tiolatis, calycibus ciliatis, pedunculis trifidis. Vir. 
Cliff*. 1 6. Bell-flower with an angular ftalk? leaves having 
foot-ftalks? a hairy empalement? and trifid foot ftalks to 
the flowers. Campanula vulgatior, foliis urtica? vel 
major &■ afperior. C. B. • P. 94. Nettle-leaved Bell- 
flowei'. 

5. Campanula (Latifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, caule 
fimpliciffimo tereti, floribus folitaris pedunculatis fruc- 
tibus cernuis. Vir. Cliff. 17. Bell-flower with oval 
fpear-Jhaped leaves? a /ingle taper ftalk? flowers growing 
jingly upon foot-ftalks? and pendent fruit. Campanula 

maxima foliis latiflimis* C. B. P. 94* Great eft Bell- 
flower with broadeft leaves, 

6. Campanula (Rapunculus) foliis undulatis radicalibus 
lanceolato-ovalibus, panicula coarctata. Hort. UpfaL 
40. Bell-flower with waved leaves? thofe growing near 
the ftalk oval and fpear-Jhaped* and a compreffed panicle. 
Campanula radice efculenta. H. L. Commonly called 
Rampion, 

7. Campanula (Glomerata) caule angulatc* fimplici, 
floribus feffilibus capitulo terminali. Vir. Cliff. 16 < 

, Bell-flower with a jingle angular ftalk? flowers growing 
clofe? and terminating in a head. Campanula pratenfis 
flore conglomerato. C. B. P. 94. Meadow Bell-flower 
with flowers gathered in bunches. 

8. Campanula (Speculum) caule ramofiffimo diffufo fo- 
liis oblongis fubcrenatis, calycibus folitariis corolla 
longioribus, capfulis prifmaticis. Horti Upfal. 41. 
Bell-flower with a very branching diffufed ftalk? oblong 
crenated leaves? folitaty flower-cups which are longer thrift 
the petal? and prifmatic capfules. Campanula arvenfis 
erecia Euphrafiaj lutea?, feu Triflaginis appulae fo- 
liis. H. Cath. Commonly called upright Venus Looking- 
glafs. 

9. Campanula (Hybrida) caule ball fubramofo ftricto, 
foliis oblongis crcnatis, calycibus aggregatis corolla 
longioribus, capfulis prifmaticis. Lin. Sp. Plant. i68< 
Bell-flower with a ftalk branching at the bottom? oblong 
crenated leaves? flower-cups gathered together? which are 
longer than the petal? and prifmatic capfules. Campanula 

. arvenfis minima erecta. Mor. Hift. 2. 45 Small Venus 
Looking-glafs. 

10. Campanula (Erinus) caule dichotomo, foliis fef- 
filibus utrinquc dentatis, Hort. Cliff. 65. Bell-flower 
with a forked ftalk? and leaves growing clofe to the ftalks? 
which are indented on both fides. Campanula minor 
annua, foliis incifis. Mor. Hift. i* 458. Smaller annual 
Bell-flower with cut ' leaves. 

11. Campanula (Pentagonia) caule fubdivifo ramofif- 
fimo, foliis lincaribus acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 66, 
Bell-flower with a very branching . divided ftalk? and 
narrow pointed leaves. Campanula pentagonia flore 
ampliffimo Thracia. Tourn. Inft. 112. Five-cornered 
Bell-flower of T braeica* 

12. Campanula (Perfoliata) caule fimplici, foliis cor^ 
datis dentatis amplexicaulibus, floribus feflilibus ag- 
gregatis. Hort. Upfal. 40. Bell-flower with a jingle 
ftalk? heart jhaped indented leave* which embrace the ftalk? 

. and flowers gathered together? growing clofe to the ftalk. 

• 4 Y y Cain- 
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Campanula pentagon ia perfoliata, Mor. Hift. 2. pi 
457. Five-cornered perfoliate Bell-flower. 
\* Campanula {Americana) caule ramofo, foliis lin- 
liformibus crenularis margine cartilagineo. Prod. 
,eyd. 246. Bell-flower with a branching . ft alk, and 
tongue-fhaped cremilated leaves with ftiff edges. Cam- 
panula minor Americana, foliis rigidis flore csrulco 
patulo. H. L. 107. Smaller American Bell-flower. 
j 4.. Campanula {Canarienfis) foliis haftatis dentatis op- 
-lofitis petiolatis, capfulis quinquelocularibus. Lin. 
>p. Plant. 168. Bell-flower with fpear-Jhaped indented 
leaves growing oppofite, having foot-flalles and capfules 
with flue cells. Campanula Canarienfis, atriplicis fo- 
lio, tuberosa radice. Canary Bell-flower. 

15. Campanula (Patula) foliis ftri&is, radicalibus lan- 
ceolato-ovalibus, panicula patula. Flor. Suec. 186. 
Bell-flower whole radical leaves are oval, fpear-fhaped, 
and Jpreading flowers in panicles. Campanula eiculenti 
facie, ramis & Horibus parulis. Hort. Elth. 1. 68. 

16. Campanula (Cervicaria) hifpida, floribus feffilibus, 
capitulo tcrminali, foliis lanceolato-linearibus undu- 
latis. Lin. Sp. 235. Rough Bell-flower with feflile flowers 
terminating the ftalks, and linear, fpear-Jhaped, waved 
leaves. Campanula foliis echii. C. B. 3.6. 

IJ. Campanula (Saxatilis) foliis o bo vatis crenaris, flo- 
ribus alternis nutantibus, capfulis quinquecarinatis. 
Lin. Sp. 237. Bell-flower with oval cr en a ted leaves, 
nodding flowers placed alternate, and boat-fljaped capfules 
with Jive cells. Campanula Cretica faxatilis, bellidis 
folio, magno flore. Toum. Inft. in. 
There are feveral other fpecics of this genus, fome 
of which grow naturally in England, and others in 
che northern parts of Europe, which have but little 
beauty, therefore are feldom cultivated in gardens, 
fp I ftiall not enumerate them here. There are alfo 
feveral varieties of fome of the forts here mentioned, 
which I lhall take notice of in their proper place ; 
but as they are not diftindl fpecies, they are omitted 
in the above lift. 

The firft fort hath thick tuberous roots which are 
milky; this fends out three or four ftrong, fmooth, 
upright ftalks, which rife near four feet high, and 
arc garnifhed with fmooth oblong leaves, whofe edges 
are a little indented. The lower leaves are much 
broader than thofe which adorn the ftalks. The 
flowers are produced from the fide of the (talks, and 
are regularly fet on for more than half their length, 
forming a fort of pyramid; thefe are large, open, 
and lhaped like a bell. The moft common colour 
of the flowers is a light blue ; but there have been 
fome with white flowers, which make a variety 
when intermixed with the blue, but the latter is moft 
cfteemed. 

This plant is cultivated to adorn halls, and to place 
before the chimnies in the fummer, when it is in 
flower, for which purpofe there is no plant more 
proper for when the roots are ftrong, they will fend 
out four or five ftalks, which will rife as many feet 
high, and are garnifhed with flowers great part of 
their length. Thefe upright ftalks fend out fome 
Short fide branches, which are alfo adorned with 
flowers, fo that by fpreading the upright ftalks to a 
flat frame compoied of (lender laths (as is ufually 
pracldfed) the whole plant is formed into the ihape 
of a fan, and will fpread near the width of a common 
fire-place. When the flowers begin to open, the 
pots are removed into the rooms, where, bein<* 
fliaded from the fun, and kept from, the rain, the 
flowers will continue long in beauty ; and if the pots 
are every night removed into a more airy fituation, 
but not expoied to heavy rains, the flowers will be 
fairer, and continue much longer in beauty. 
Thofe plants which are thus treated, are feldom fit 
for the. purpofe the following feafon, therefore a fup- 
ply of young plants Ihould be annually raifed. The 
common method of propagating this plant, is by di- 
viding the roots. The belt time for doing thisis in 
September, that the offsets may have time to get 
ftrong roots before winter. 

This method of . propagating by the offsets is the 
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quickeft, therefore generally pradtifed, but the plants 
which are raifed from feeds, are always ftronger 5 the 
ftalks will rife higher, and produce a greater number 
ot flowers, , therefore I recommend it to the practice 
of the curious ; but in order to obtain good feeds 
there ihould be fome ftrong plants placed in a warm 
fituation, near a pale, or wall, in autumn ; and, if 
the following winter ihould prove fevere, they Ihould 
be covered either with hand-glafles or mats, to pre- 
vent their being injured by the froft;, and, in^he 
lummer, when the flowers are fully open, if the feafon 
fliould prove very wet, the flowers muft be fcreened 
from great rains, otherwife there will be no good 
feeds produced: the notobferving this, has occafioned 
many to believe that the plants do not bear feeds in 
England, which is a great miftake, for I have railed 
great numbers of the plants from feeds of my* owai 
iaving ; but I have always found that the plants which 
have been long propagated by offsets, feldom 
produce feeds, which is the fame with many other 
plants which are propagated by flips, or cuttings, 
which in a few years become barren. 
When the feeds are obtained, they muft be fown in 
autumn in pots, or boxes, rilled with light undunged 
earth, and placed in the open air till the froft or 
hard rains come on, when they ihould be placed 
under a hot-bed frame, where thev may be fheltered 
irom both, but in mild weather the glafies ihould be 
drawn off every day, that they may enjoy the free 
air; with this management the plants will come up 
early in the fpring, and then they muft be removed 
out of the frame, placing them firft in a warm fi- 
tuation ; but when the feafon becomes warm, they 
ftioukl be removed where they, may have the- morning 
_ fun only. During the following fummer they muft 
be kept clean from weeds, and in very dry weather, 
now and then refrelhed with water, which muft be 
given with great caution, for the roots are very fub- 
ject to rot with too much rnoifture. In September 
the leaves of the plants will begin to decay, at which 

Um % u y " lould 136 "•anfplanted ; therefore there 
muft be one or two beds prepared, in proportion to 

the number of plants. Thefe beds muft be in a warm 
fituation, and the earth light, fandy, and without 
any mixture of dung, which laft is an enemy to this 
plant. If the fituation of the place is low, or the 
natural foil moift, the beds muft be raifed five or fix 
inches above the furface of the ground, and the na- 
tural foil removed a foot and a half deep, putting 
lime rubbilh eight or nine inches thick in the bottom 
of the trench, to drain off the rnoifture. When the 
beds are prepared, the plants muft- be taken out of 
the pots, or cafes, very carefully, foasnot to break 
or bruife their roots, for they are very tender, and, 
on being broken, the milky juice will flow out plen- 
tifully, which will greatly weaken them. Thefe 
ihould be planted at about four inches diftance each 
way, with the head or crown- of the root half an 
inch below the furface ; if there happens a gentb 
ihower of rain foon after they are planted, it will be 
of great fervice to the plants * but as the feafon fome- 
times proves very dry at this time of the year, in 
that caic, it will be proper to give them a gentle 
watering, three or four days after they are planted, 
and to cover the beds with mats every day, to pre- 
vent the fun from drying the earth ; but thefe muft 
be taken off in the evening, that the dew may fall 
on the ground. Towards the end of October the bed? 
ihould be covered over with fome old tanners bark 
to keep out the froft, and where there is not conve- 
niency of covering them with frames, they ihould 
be arched over with hoops, that in fevere frofts they 
may be covered with mats; for thefe plants, when 
young, are often deftroyed in winter, where this care 
is wanting- In-the fpring the coverings muft be re- 
moved, and the following fummer the plants muft 
be kept clean from weeds ; and, if the feafon ihould 
prove very dry, they muft now and then be refrefhed 
with water. . The following autumn the furface of 
the ground ihould be ftirred between- the plants, and 

fome 
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£>me frefk earth fpread over the beds, and in the win- 
ter covered as before. In thefe beds the plants may 
remain two years, during which time they mud be 
treated in the manner before directed ; by which time 
the roots will be ftrong enough to flower : in Sep- 
tember they lhould be carefully taken up, and fome 
of the moft promifing planted in pots ; the others 
may be planted into. warm borders, or in afrefh bed, 
at a greater diftance than before, to allow them room 
to grow. Thefe plants which are potted mould be 
iheltered in winter from great rains and hard frofts, 
otherwife they will be in danger of rotting, or at leaft 
be ft> weakened, as not to flower witli any ftrength 
the following fummer j and thofe which are planted 
in the full ground, fhould have fome old tanners bark 
laid round them, to prevent the froft from entering 
deep to the roots j with this management thefe plants 
may be brought to the utmoft perfection, and a con- 
ftant fucceflion of good roots raifed, which will be 
much preferable to thofe which are propagated by 
offsets. I have been informed that there is a double 
flower of this kind, but as I have not feen any, I 
can give no farther account of it. This fort is by 
fome called Steeple Bell-flower. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, but has been long cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens ; of this there are the following va- 
rieties, viz. the Angle, blue, and white flower, which 
have been long here ; and the double flower of both 
colours, which has not been more than twenty-eight 
years in England, but has been propagated in fuch 
plenty, as to have almoft banifhed thole with fingle 
flowers from the gardens. All thefe varieties are, eafily 
propagated by parting their roots in autumn, every 
head which is then flipped off will take root 5 they 
are extreme hardy, Co will thrive in any foil or fitua- 
tion, therefore are very proper furniture for the com- 
mon borders of the flower-garden. 
This hath a root compofed of many fibres, and fends 
up an angular, or channelled ftiff llalk, about two 
feet and a half high, garnifhed with oblong, oval, ftiff 
leaves near the root, which are placed without order ; 
but thofe on the ftalks are longer and narrower, hav- 
ing their edgts flightly indented, and are of a fhining 
green. The flowers are produced towards the upper 
part of the Italic upon fhort foot-ftalks. Thefe are 
lhaped like thofe of the former fort, but are fmaller, 
and more expanded. This flowers in June and July, 
and in cool ieafons there will be fome continue great 
part of Auguft. 

The third fore is a biennial plant, which perifhes fbon 
after it hath ripened feeds. It grows naturally in the 
woods of Italy and Auftria, but is cultivated in the 
Englilh gardens for the beauty of its flowers. Of 
this fort there are the following varieties, the blue, 
the purple, the white, the ftriped, and the double 
flowering, * but the laft two are not very common in 
lingland; 

This hath oblong, rough, hairy leaves, which are fer- 
rated on their edges, coming out without order from 
the root; from the center of thefe a ftiff, hairy, fur- 
towed ftalk, arifes about two feet high, fending out 
feveral lateral branches, from the bottom upward, 
garnilhed with long, narrow, liaiiy leaves, fawed on 
their- edges,- and are placed alternately; from the 
letting on of thefe leaves, come out the foot-ftalks 
of the flower, thofe which are on the lower part of 
the ftalk and branches being four or five inches long, 
diminishing gradually in their length upward, and 
•thereby form a fort- of pyramid. The flowers of 
this kind are very large, lb- make a fine appearance 5 
they comet out the beginning of June, and, if the 
fcaion is not very hot, will continue a month in beau- 
ty. The- feeds- ripen in September, and the plants 
decay foon after. 

It is propagated by feeds; which muurbe fbwn in the 
fpring ort~ am- Open- bed : of common- earth, and when 
the plants ate fir to remove, they mould be tranf- 
planted ii*H» the floWer-riurfery, in beds fix inches 

aiiwiter^ oMuvtogt* Water them frequently till they 



have taken new root ; after which they will require 

no other culture, but to keep them clean from weeds 
till the following autumn, when they lhould be trans- 
planted into the borders of the flower-garden. As 
thele plants decay the fecond year, there fhould be 
annually young ones raifed to fucceedthem. 
The fourth fort hath a perennial root, which fends 
up feveral ftiff hairy ftalks, having two ribs or an- 
gles. Thefe put out a few fliort fide branches, gar- 
nilhed with oblong, pointed, hairy leaves, deeply 
fawed on their edges. Toward the upper part of the 
ftalks the flowers come out alternately, upon fhorc 
trifid foot-ftalks, having hairy empalements. The 
flowers are of the fhape of the former, but fhorter, 
fpread more at the brim, and are pretty deeply cut 
into many acute fegments. This flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The varieties of this are, the deep and pale blue 5 the 
white with fingle flowers, and the fame colours with 
double flowers. The double forts are propagated by 
parting their roots in autumn, which mould be an- 
nually performed, otherwife the flowers are apt to de- 
eneratc to fingle ; to prevent which, the roots fhould 
e every autumn transplanted and parted. The foil 
fhould not be too light or rich, in which they are 
planted, for in either of thefe they will degenerate ; 
but in a Itrong frefh loam their flowers will be in the 
greateft perfection. Thefe plants are extreme hardy, 
fo may be planted in any fituation ; thofe with fingle 
flowers do not merit a place in gardens. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of England : this hath a perennial root, compofed of 
many flefliy fibres, which abound with a milky juice, 
from which arife feveral ftrong, round, fingle ftalks, 
which never put out branches, but are garnifhed with 
oval fpear-fhaped leaves, (lightly indented on their 
edges, which are placed alternately. Toward the 
upper part of the ftalk the flowers come out fingly 
upon fliort foot-ftalks ; thefe fpread open at the brim, 
where they are deeply cut into five acute fegments. 
After the flowers are paft, the empalement becomes 
a five-cornered fced-vcfTel, which turns downward till 
the feeds are ripe, when it rifes upward again. 
The varieties of this are, the blue, purple, and white 
flowering. This fort is eafily propagated by feeds, 
which it furnilhes in great plenty, and, if fufTered to 
fcattcr, the plants will come up in as great plenty the 
following fpring j when they may be tranfplanted into 
the nurfery till autumn, at which time they fhould be 
tranfplanted where they are defigned to remain. As 
this fort delights in fhade, the plants may be planted 
under trees, or in fhady borders where few bet- 
ter things will thrive, they will afford an agree- 
able variety when they are in flower. Jt flowers in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fixtii fort hath roundifti flefhyroots which arc eata- 
ble, and are much cultivated in France for fallads, and 
fome years pafl it was cultivated in the Englifh gardens 
for the fame purpofe, but is now generally neglected. 
It grows naturally in feveral parts of England', but the 
roots never grow to half the'fizc of thofe which are cul- 
tivated. This is propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fbwn in a fhady border the latter end of May, and 
when the plants are about an inch high, the ground 
fhould be hoed, as is prattifed for Onions, to cut up 
the weeds, and thin the plants to the diftance of three 
or four inches 5 and when the weeds come up again, 
they muft be hoed over to deftroy them : this, ifwell 
performed in dry weather, will make the ground clean 
for a confiderable time, fo that being three times re- 
peated, it will keep the plants clean till winter, which 
is the feafbn for eating the roots, when they may be 
taken up for ufe as they are wanted. Thefe will con- 
tinue good till April, at which time they will fend 
out their ftalks, when they will become hard and un- 
fit for ufe, as do alfo thofe roots which have flowered ; 
fo that the young roots only are fuch which are fit for 
the table, therefore when the feeds are fown too 
early, the plants 'frequently run up to flower the fame 
year, which fpoils their roots. 
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This fort fends out upright ftalks about two feet high, 
which are garnifhed with oblong fpear-fhaped leaves, 
placed alternately. Towards the upper part of the- 
ftalk the fmall Bell-flowers arc produced, (landing 
upright dole to the {talk. fome of thefe flowers arc 
blue, and others white j they come out in June and 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The feventh lore grows naturally upon chalky pas- 
tures in many parts of England, where the ftalks do 
not rife many times a foot high, and in other places 
it grows to double that height, which has occaiioned 
their being taken for two diftindt plants. This hath 
a perennial root, which lends up ieveral round hairy 
ftalks, which often rile upward of two feet high i the 
bottom leaves arc broad, and Hand upon long foot- 
ftalks., and are nightly Tawed on their edges. Thofe 
which are upon the ftalks are long, narrow, have no 
foot-flalks, and are placed alternately at confiderable 
di fiances. From the wings of the leaves, towards 
the upper part of the ftalk, come out long naked 
foot-flalks, fupporting two or three bell-fliaped flow- 
ers, clofely joined together in a head, and the main 
flalk is terminated by a large clufter of the fame flow- 
ers, which are fucceeded by roundifh capfules filled 
with fmall feeds. This plant «is eafily propagated 
cither by feeds, or parting their roots, and will thrive 
in any ibil or fituation. It flowers in July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. * 
The eighth fort is an annual planr, which rifes with 

• (lender llalks a foot high, blanching out, garnifhed 
with oblong leaves, a Tittle curled on their edges ; 
f rom the wings of the leaves come out the flowers, 
fitting clofe to the ftalks, which are of a beautiful 
purple, inclining to a Violet- colour, divided into 
jive fegmcnts, which refcmble fo many leaves, and 

, in the evening contrail and fold into a pentagonal 
figure .from whence it is by fome titled Viola Pen- 
tagonia, or 'five-cornered Violet. The empalement 
which encompafles the flower, is compofed of five, 
long, narrow, green leaves, which fpread open, and 
are much longer than the petals of the flower ; thefe 
remain on the top of the prifmatic feed-veflel, which 
is filled with fmall angular feeds. If this plant is 
fown in autumn, it will grow much taller, and flower 
a month earlier than when the feeds are fown in the 
fpring. The autumnal plants will flower in May, 
and the fpring plants in June and July. There is a 
variety of this with white flowers, and another with 
pale purple. 

The ninth fort is the common Venus Looking-glafs, 
which hath been long cultivated in the Englifh gar- 
dens. This fort fcldom rifes more than lix inches 
high, with a ftalk branching from the bottom upward, 
garnifhed with oval leaves, fitting clofe to the ftalks, 
from the bafe of which the branches are produced, 
which are terminated by flowers very like thole of the 
former fort. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in thefbuth of France 
and Italy. This is alio a low annual plant, which 
feldom rifes fix inches high, but divides into many 
branches, garnifhed with fhort oval leaves, fitting 
clofe, which are deeply indented on both fides. The 
flowers arc produced at the ends of the branches, 
which are fhaped like thofe of the other fort lafl men- 
tioned, but they are fmall, their colours lefs beauti- 
ful, and the leaves of the empalement are broader. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Thrace, but 
hath been long in the Englifh gardens. This is alio 
a low annual plant, which rifes little more than fix 
inches high ; the ftalks divide by pairs, and frequent- 
ly there arifes a branch from the middle of the divj- 
. fions ■, the lower leaves are oblong and obtufe, but 
thofe which come out toward the end of the branches 
are much narrower, and pointed. The flowers come 
out tingle at the end of the branches, having a long 
five- leaved empalement, and arc larger than thofe of 
the three lafl forts, of a fine blue colour ; the feeds 
arc like thofe of the eighth fort. 
The twelfth fort is an annual plant, which, in good 
ground, will rife ^ foot and a half high, but in poor 
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land, or it where it grows wild among corn* fearcely 
rifes to the height ot fix inches. The ftalk is fingle, 
rarely putting out any branches, unlefs near the root, 
from whence there are fometimes one or two fhort 
lateral branches produced. The leaves are roundifh, 
and embrace the ftalk at their bafe j their edges are 
fharply fawed, and from their bale comes, out a clofe 
tuft of flowers, furrounded by the leaf, as in an em- 
palement. The flowers are five-cornered, fhaped 
like thofe of the Venus Looking-glafs, but are much 
fmaller ; thefe are produced the whole length of the 
ftalk. The feeds are inclofed in fhort'capfules, which 
are fhaped like thofe of the former forts. It grows in 
Italy, and alfo in Virginia. If the feeds of this fort 
are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up with- 
out care ; or the feeds may be fown in the fpring, in 
the fame manner as thofe of the lafl fbrts, and treated 
in the fame way. 

The thirteenth fort is a native of America, but has 
been long cultivated in the gardens of the curious, 
both in England and Holland. This hath many rigid 
oblong leaves coming out from the root on every 
fide, which form a fort of head like thofe of Houfe- 
Ieek, crenated, having a ftrong rib running on their 
border longitudinally. From the center of the plant 
proceeds the ftalk, which rifes about a foot high, 
and is thinly garnifhed with very narrow flirf leaves, 
of a fhining green. From the wings of the leaves 
come out the. foot-flalks of the flower, which are 
from two to four inches long, each being terminated 
by one fpreading bell-fhaped flower, whole empale- 
ment is fhort, and cut into five acute fegments. The 
ftyle of this is longer than the petal, and is crowned 
by a bifid ftigma. There is a white and a blue 
flower of this fort in the gardens, but in Holland they 
have it* with a double flower. This fort doth not 
produce feeds in England, fo is only propagated by 
offsets ; thefe may be taken off from the old plants in 
Auguft, that they may get good root before the cold 
weather begins : they muft be planted in fmall pots 
filled with frefh, light, loamy earrh, and placed in 
the.fhade until they have taken root; then they may 
be placed with other hardy exotic plants, and in au- 
tumn they muft be removed into fhelter, for in fe- 
vere winters thefe plants are often deftroyed which 
are expofed ; though in mild winters they will live in 
the open air. It flowers in July and Auguft. 
The fourteenth fort is a native, of the Canary Iflands, 
from whence it was introduced to the gardens in Eu- 
rope, where it hath been many years cultivated 5 .and 
of late years great numbers of the plants have been 
raifed from feeds which were brought from thence, 
but the flowers of thefe new-raifed plants are not fo 
well coloured as thofe of the old ones. 
This hath ,a thick flefhy root, which is of an irregular 
form, fometimes running downward like a Parfnep, 
at other times dividing into feveral. knobs near the 
top, and when any part of the root is broken, there 
iflues out a milky juice at the wound. There are 
many ftrong flefhy fibres fent out, which ftrike deep 
into the ground, and from thefe a numerous quantity 
of fmall ones. From the head, or crown of the root, 
arife one, two, three, or more ftalks, in proportion 

to the fize of the root ; but that in the center is ge- 
nerally larger, and rifes higher than the others. Thefe 
flalks are very tender, round, and of a pale green ; 
their joints are far diftant from each other, and when 
the roots are ftrong, the ftalks will rife ten feet high, 
fending out feveral fmaller fide branches. At each 
joint they are garnifhed with two, three, or four 
fpear-fhaped leaves, with afharp pointed beard on each 
fide. .Thefe are of a fea-grecn, and, when they firfl 
come out, are covered (lightly with an Afli-coloured 
pounce. From the joints of the ftalk the flowers arc 
produced," which are of the perfect bell-fhape, and 
hang downward * they are of a flame colour, marked 
with ftripes of a brownifh red ; the flower is divided 
into five parts, at the bottom of each is . fituated a 
nedlarium, covered with a white tranfparent /kin, 
much refembling thofe of the Crown Imperial, but 
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are ffriafter ; upon each of thefe is fituated a ftamen, 
which rifes almoft the length of the petal, and is ter- 
minated by oblong fummits. In the center of the 
llower is fituated the ftyle, which is longer than the 
flam in a, and is crowned by a trifid ftigma, which is 
reflexed. The flowers begin to open in the beginning 
of October, and there is often a fuccefilon of them 
till March. The ftalks decay to the root in June, and 
new ones fpring up in Auguft. 

It is propagated by parting their roots, which mutt 
be done with caution ; for if the roots are broken or 
wounded, the milky juice will flow out plentifully, 
fo that if thefe are planted before the wounds are 
fkinned over, it occafions their rotting; therefore 
whenever any of them are broken, they fhould be 
laid in' the grcen-houfe a few days to heal. Thefe 
roots muft not be too often parted, efpecially if they 
are expected to flower well ; for by frequent parting 
the roots are weakened. The beft time for tranfplant- 
ing and parting their roots, is in July, foon after the 
ltalks are decayed. The earth in which thefe fhould 
be planted, mould not be rich, for that will caufe 
them to be luxuriant in branches, and but thinly gar- 
nifhed with flowers. The foil in which they have 
fucceeded beft, is a light fandy loam, mixed with a 
fourth part of fcreened lime-rubbifli : when the roots 
are firft planted, the pots fiiould be placed in the 
fhade ; and, unlefs the feafon is very dry, fhould not 
be watered, for during the time they arc inactive, 
wet is very injurious to them. About the middle of 
Auguft the roots will begin to put out fibres, at which 
time, if the pots are placed under a hot-bed frame, 
and as the nights grew cool, covered with the glaiTes, 
but opened every day to enjoy the free air, it will 
;reatly forward them for flowering, and increafe their 
rength when the ftalks appear, the plants muft be 
now and then refrcfhed with water, which muft not 
be given too often, nor in great quantity. The plants 
thus managed, by the middle of September, will have 
grown fo tall, as not to be kept longer under the frame, 
io they fhould be removed into a dry airy glafs-cafe, 
where they may enjoy the free air in mild weather, 
but fcreened from cold. During the winter feafon 
they muft be frequently refrefhed with water, and 
guarded from froft ; and in fpring, when the flalks 
begin to decay, the "pots lhould be fet abroad in the 
made, and not watered. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in fome of the north- 
weft counties of England. It is a biennial plant, 
very like the eatable fort, but the branches grow more 
horizontal, and the flowers fpreacL wider open. 
This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in 
the autumn ; for thofe feeds which are foWn in the 
fpring often fail, or at leaft lie a year in the ground 
before they grow. "When the plants come up, they 
fhould be thinned and kept clean from weeds, which 
is all the culture they require. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in Germany and 
Sweden ; this hath rough leaves : the ftalk riles 
two feet high, garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and are terminated by an obtufe fpike of 
flowers. 

The feventeenth fort grows naturally in Crete, upon 
rocks, where the roots penetrate the fifiurcr,, whereby 
the plants continue much longer than when they are 
tranfplan ted into gardens. The ftalks of this rife a 
foot high, garnifhed with oval crenated leaves j the 
flowers are large, blue, and placed alternate, nodding 
toward the ground ; thefe open in July, and are fuc- 
ceeded by feed-veflels, having five cells filled with 
imall feeds. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which, if fbwn 
in the autumn, will more certainly fucceed than when 
fown in the fpring. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they fhould be tranfplanted into beds, and 
treated in the fame manner as the hardy forts before- 
mentioned ; but a few plants of the laft fort may be 
planted in pots, to be flickered in winter. 
CAMPHORA. See Laurus. 

CAMPHOROSMA. Camphorata. Tourn. Lift 
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The* Characters arc, 
// hath a pitcber-fhaped four-pointed empalemcni^ whicU 
is pennanent, but no corolla. It has f mr\ /lender ft amine 
which are> equal, terminated by oval fammiisy and an 
oval comprejfed germen, fttpporting a fender ftyle longer 
than the empalemcnt, crowned by acute ftigma. T be em- 
palement afterward becomes a capfule crowned with one 
cell open at the top* inclofmg one cojnpreffed.fied. 

The Species are, 

1. Camphor asma (Monfpeliaca) foliis hirfutis lincaribus. 
Amcen. Acad. i. p. 392. Camphorata with linear hairy 
leaves. Camphorata hirluta. C. 1$. P. 486. 

2. Camphor ata (Glabra) foliis fubtriquetris glabris 
inermibus. Amcen. Acad. p. 393. Campborata with 
finooth three-cornered leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally about Montpelicr. It 
is an annual plant, whofe branches trail on the ground, 
and extend each way a foot and more in length, gar- 
nifhed with linear hairy leaves placed clofe on the 
branches ; the flowers are produced from the joints 
of the ftalks, which are fo Imall as to be fcarce per- 
ceptible, having no petals but a pitchcr-ihaped em- 
palement, which afterward becomes a capfule to the 
feed. This is an annual plant, which is propagated 
by feeds, which, if fown in the autumn, will more 
probably fucceed, than if fown in the fpring ; and if 
the feeds are permitted to fall in the autumn, there 
will be a fupply of young plants the following 
fpring. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the Helvetian 
mountains. This is a perennial plant, whofe branches 
trail on the ground ; the leaves are Tmooth, three- 
cornered, and unarmed. The flowers are not more 
vifible than thofe of the firft fort, and the empalc- 
ment becomes a cover to the feeds. 
Thefe plants are preferved in fome gardens, more for 
the fake of variety, than for either beauty or ufe ; if 
the feeds arc fown in any abject part of the garden, and 
when the plants come up, they are thinned, and af- 
terward kept clean from weeds, they will ripen their 
feeds, which, if permitted to fcatter, there will be a 
fupply of plants. 

CAMPION. See Lychnis. 

CANDLE-BERR Y-T R E E. Sec Myk ica. 

CANDY-TUFT. See Iberis. 

C A N N A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1 . Indian flowering Reed. 
In French JBalifier. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower bath a thrcc-leavcd empalemcnt > which is per- 
manent, erecl, and coloured. It bath one petal, which 
is divided into fx parts : the three upper fegments are 
creel, and broader than the lower, which arc longer, two 
of which are ercft, and the other turns back and is twifl* 
ed. It hath one Jpear-f japed ftamina rifing as high as 
the petal, having the appearance of a figment, which 
hath a fender fummit fitting upon its border. Below the 
enipalement is fituated a roundifh rough germen, fupport- 
ing a flat ftyle, with a fender ftigma faftcned to its bor- 
der. After the flower is paft, the gennen becomes an ob- 
long, ronndif, membranaceous capfule, having three lon- 
gitudinal furrows, crowned by the enipalement, which 
hath three cells filled with round fmcotb feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's firft clafs, in titled Monandria Monogynia. 
The flowers of this clafs have but one ftamen, and in 
this faction but one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Canna (Indica) foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis ner- 
vous. Prod. Leyd. 1 1 . Canna with oval nervous leaves 
pinnted at both ends. Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris. 
Tourn. Inft. 367. 

2. Canna (Latifolia) foliis oblongo-ovato, acuminatis, 
. fegmcntis florum anguftioribus. Canna with oblong, 

oval, pointed leaves, and the fegments of the flower nar- 
row. Cannacorus ampliflimo folio flore rutilo. Tourn. 

Inft. 367. 

3. Canna {Coccinca) foliis ovatis obtufis nervofis, fpicis 
florum longxoribus. Canna with oval, obtufe, nervous 
leaves y and longer fpikes of flowers. Cannacorus More 
Coccineo fplendente. Tourn. Inft. 367. 

Z z 4. Canna 
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4. Canna (Luted) foliis ovatis petiolatis nervous fpatha 
floribus longiore. Canna with cvd y obtufe y nervous 
leaves* having foot-ftalks* and a longer ^ <cod to the flower, 
Cannacorus flore luteo punctato. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 

367. 

5. Canna (Glauca) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis enervi- 
bus. Prod. Ley d. 11. Canna with fpear-Jhaped fmooth 
leaves having foot-ftalks, Cannacorus glaucophyllus, 
ampliore More, Iridis paluftris facie. Hort. Elth. 69. 
The firft fort grows naturally in both Indies : the 
inhabitants of the Britifh iflands in America, call all 
the fpecies without distinction Indian Shot, from the 
round nefs and hard ne is of the feeds. 

This plant hath a thick, flelhy, tuberous root, 
which divides into many irregular knobs, fpreading 
wide near the iurface of the ground, fending out 
many large oval leaves without any order thefe, at 
their firft appearance, are twitted like a horn, but af- 
terwards expand and are near a foot long, and five 
inches broad in the middle, leffe n in g gradually to both 
ends, and terminating in points. They have many 
large tranfverfe veins running from the midrib to the 
fides, which are prominent on their under fide ; and 
between each of thefe run two fmallcr, parallel, point- 
ed veins, which are peculiar to this fpecies. The 
italks are herbaceous, riling four feet high, encom- 
pafled by the broad leafy foot-ftalks of the leaves 5 
thefe are compre fifed on two fides at the upper part 
of the ftalk the flowers are produced in loofe fpikes, 
each being at firft covered by a leafy hood, whicli 
afterward (lands below the flower, and turns to a 
brown colour. Each flower hath one petal, which 
is cut almoft to the bottom into fix (lender fegments, 
the three upper being broadeft thefe are or a pale 
red colour. The flower is encompalfed by a three- 
leaved cmpalement, which fits upon a fmall, roundifh, 
rough germen, which, after the flower is fallen, fwells 
to a large fruit or capfule oblong and rough-, having 
three longitudinal furrows, and is crowned by the 
three-leaved empalement of the flower which remains. 
When the fruit is ripe, the capfule opens length- 
ways into three cells, which are filled with round, 
hard, black, fliining feeds. The principal feafon of 
thefe plants flowering, is in June, July, and Auguft. 
As this fort is a native of the warmclt parts of A- 
merica, it requires to be placed in a moderate ftove 
in winter, othcrwife the roots will decay. I have 
frequently [tried to keep thefe roots through the win- 
ter in a grcen-koufe, but could not fucceed for al- 
though fomc have cfcaped, yet they were fo much 
■weakened by the cold, as not to recover their ftrength 
the following fummer, fo as to .flower in any tolerable 
degree of perfection ; fo that I have fince conftantly 
kept them in winter in a moderate Hove, where they 
always flower in that feafon, at which time they make 
a fine appearance ; and in the fummer, place them 
abroad in a flickered fituation with other tender exotic 
plants, where they . flower again, and produce ripe 
feeds annually. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Carolina, and 
fomc of the other northern provinces of America. 
The leaves of this fort are longer than thole of the 
former, and terminate in lharper points. The italks 
grow, taller, and the fegments of the flower are much 
narrower the colour is a pale red, lb it makes no 
great appearance. The feeds arc like thole of the 
former fort. If the roots of this fort arc planted in 
•warm borders and a dry foil, they will- live through 
the winter in the open air. I have plants of this fort 
in the Chclfca garden, which have furvived twelve 
winters in a lout h- weft border without cover, and 
flower well every year, - but do not produce feeds. 
The third fort hath larger leaves than cither of the 
former the (talks rife much taller. I have received 
the lecds of this from America, and from the Era- 
.zils, by the title of Wild Plantain. The flower- 
italks of this fort rife more than fix feet high. The 
leaves arc very large, and thole near the root have 
Jong foot-ftalks. The flowers arc produced in larger 
Jpikes than chofc of the former fort, and are of a 
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much brighter fcarlet. The feed-veflels are Ib.igcr, 
and the feeds larger than thofe ; and thefe differences 
are permanent from feeds, fo that I make no doubt 
of its being a diftinct fpecies. v 
The fourth fort is lefs common in .America than ei- 
ther of the former. I received the feeds of this from 
India, but have had two varieties arife from the feeds, 
one with a plain yellow, and the other a Ipotted 
flower, which I find are apt to change from one to the 
other, when propagated by feeds. This fort hath 
fhorter and rounder leaves than either of the former 
forts. The ftalks feldom rife higher than three feet, 
and the fpikes of flowers are like thofe of the firft fpe- 
cies, excepting the colour of the flowers. 
The feeds of the fifth fort I received from Cartha- 
gena in New Spain, in the year 173 3, which produced 
very ftrong plants the firft year, fomc of which flow- 
ered the fame autumn. The roots of this are much 
larger than either of the former forts, and ftrike down 
ftrong flelhy fibres deep in the ground. The ftalks 
rife feven or eight feet high. The leaves are near 
two feet long, narrow, fmooth, and of a lea-green 
colour. The flowers are produced in fixort thick 
fpikes at the extremity, which are large, and of a 
pale yellow colour ; the fegments of the petal are 
broad, but their lhape like thofe of the other forts. 
The feed-veflels are larger, and much longer than 
thofe of the other (bits, but contain fewer feeds, 
which are very large. The young plants which are 
raifed from feeds of this fort, do more certainly flower 
than the old roots, or the offsets taken from them ; 
for the roots fend out many offsets, which will Ipread 
to a confiderable diftance where they have room, but 
feldom produce flowers; fo that it is the bed way to 
raifc a fucceffion of plants from feeds, and to throw 
out the old ones after they have perfected their feeds. 
All the forts are propagated by feeds, which fliould 
be fown on a hot-bed in the Ipring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they lhould be tranfplanted 
into feparate fmall pots, filled with rich kitchen-gar- 
den earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, obferving to (hade them till they have 
taken root*, after which, they lhould have a large 
fliare of free air admitted to them every day in warm 
weather, and be frequently refreflied with water. As 
thefe plants will make great progrefs in their growth, 
they mult be fliifted into larger pots filled with the 
fame fort of earth, and part of them plunged into 
the hot-bed again •, and the others may be placed 
abroad in June, with other exotic plants, in a warm 
fituation. Thofe which are placed in the hot-bed, 
will be ftrong enough to flower well in the ftove the 
following winter; but thofe in the open air, will not 
flower before the following fummer. Thefe may re- 
main abroad till the beginning of October, when 
they mult be removed into the ftove, and treated in 
the fame manner as the old plants ; and in May, if 
a gentle hot-bed is made, and covered a foot thick 
with rich enrth, and the plants.turned out of the pots, 
planting them with their balls of earth upon the hot- 
bed, covering each with a bell-glals, which may be 
raifed on one fide every day to admit air to the plants ; 
and as thefe advance, they muft be gradually inured 
to bear the open air. With this management the 
plants will grow much taller, and flower ftronger 
than thofe which are kept in pots, and from thefe 
good feeds may be expected in autumn. Thefe plants 
will continue many years with proper management ; 
but as young plants always flower better than the old 
roots, it is icarce -worth while to continue them after 
they have borne good feeds. 

The fecond fort, which is much hardier than either 
of the other, lhould have a different treatment. The 
young plants of this muft be earlier inured to the 
open air, where they may remain till the fro ft begins*, 
then they muft be placed in the green-houfe, and 
lhould have but little wet in winter ; and the begin- 
ning of May, thefe lhould be turned out of the pots, 
and planted in a warm louth border, in a dry foil, 
where they will thrive and produce flowers annually ; 

but 
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but as there is 'little beauty in this fort, a few plants 
for variety will be as many as moft peribns will choofe 
to keep. There is a variety of this with variegated 
leaves, which is preferved in fome gardens, and is 
propagated by parting the roots ; but this hath little 
beauty, fo is fcarce worth cultivating. 

CANELLA. See Winter ana. 

CANNABINA. See Datisca. 

CANNABIS [K«Wgi f , Gr.~] Lin. Gen. Plant. 988. 

Hemp. 

The Characters are, 

It is male and female in different plants. The male 

flowers have a five-leaved empalement which is concave, 

but have no petals ; they have five fhort hairy ftmnina, 

terminated by oblong fquare fummits. The female powers 

have permanent emblements of one leaf which arc oblong 

and pointed. T hey have no petals, but a fmail germen, 

fupporting two long ftyles, crowned by acute ftigma ; 

the finall gcrmen afterward becomes a globular depreffed 

feedy inclofed in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fecYion of 
Linnseus's twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dicecia Pen- 
tandria, the male and female flowers being in feparatc 
plants, and the male having five ftamina. 

We have but one Species of this plant, which is, 
Cannabis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1027. Hemp. Cannabis 
fativa. C. B. P. 320. Manured Hemp. Moft of the 
old writers have applied the latter title to the female 
Hemp, and the male they have titled Cannabis erra- 
tica, or Wild Hemp ; but as both arife from the fame 
feeds, fo they mould not be made different plants. 
This plant is propagated in the rich fenny parts of 
Lincolnfhire, in great quantities, for its bark, which 
is ufeful for cordage, clodi, &c. and the feeds afford 
an oil, which is ufed in medicine. 
Hemp is always fown on a deep, moift, rich foil, fuch 
as is found in Holland, in Lincolnfliire, and the fens 
in the ifle of Ely 5 where it is cultivated to ^rcat ad- 
vantage, as it might in many other parts of England, 
where there is the like foil ; but it will not thrive on 
clay, or ftirf cold land : it is efteemed very good to 
deftroy weeds, which is no other way effected, but 
by robbing them of their nourifhment ; for it will 
greatly impovcrifli the land, fo that this crop muft 
not be repeated on the fame ground. 
The land on which Hemp is defigned to be fown, 
ihould be well ploughed, and made very fine by har- 
rowing about the middle of April is a good feafon for 
fowing the feed : three bulhels is the uiual allowance 
for an acre, but two is fully fufficient. In the choice 
of the feed, the heavieft and brighteft coloured fliould 
be preferred 5 and particular care fliould be had to the 
kernel of the feed, fo that fome of them fliould be 
cracked to fee if they have the germ or future plant 
perfecT: for in fome places the male plants are drawn 
out too loon from the female, i. c. before they have 
impregnated the female plants with the farina : in 
which cafe, though the feeds produced by thefe fe- 
male plants may fcem fair to the eye, yet they will 
not grow, as is well known by the inhabitants of 
Bickar, Swinefliead, and Dunnington, three parimes 
in the fens of Lincolnfhire, where Hemp is cultivated 
in great abundance, who have dearly bought their 
experience. 

"When the plants are come up, they fliould be hoed 
out in the fame manner as is practifed for Turncps, 
leaving the plants a foot or fixteen inches apart ob- 
ferve alio to cut down all the weeds, which, if well 
performed, and in dry weather, will deftroy them. 
This crop will require a fecond hoeing about a month 
or fix weeks after the firft, in order to deftroy t he- 
weeds. If this be well performed, it will require no 
farther care for the Hemp will fbon after cover the 
ground," and prevent the growth of Weeds. 
The firft: feafon for pulling the Hemp, is ufually about 
. the middle of Auguft, when they begin to pull what 
they call the Fimble Hemp, which is the male plants •, 
but it would be much the better method to defer this 
a fortnight or three weeks longer, until fliefe male 
plants have fully Ihed their duft, without which, ' the 
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feeds will prove abortive, produce nothing if fown 
the next year, nor will thofe concerned in die oil- 
mills give any thing for them, there being only empty 
lrufks, without any kernels to produce the oil. Thefe 
male plants begin to decay foon after they have fhed 
their farina. 

The fecond pulling is a little after Michaelmas, when 
the feeds are ripe : this is ufually called Karle Hemp, 
it is the female plants which were left at the time 
when the male were pulled. This Karle Hemp is 
bound in bundles of a yard cotnpals, according to 
ftatute meafure, which are laid in the fun for a few 
days to dry ; and then it is ftacked up, or houfed to 
keep it dry, till the feed can be threfhed out. An 
acre of Hemp on a rich foil, will produce near three 
quarters of feed, which, together with the unwrought 
Hemp, is worth from fix to eight pounds. 
Of late years the inhabitants of the Britifh colonies 
in North America, have cultivated this ufeful plant, 
and a bounty was granted by parliament for the Hemp, 
which was imported from thence ; but whether the 
inhabitants of thoie colonies grew tired of cultivating 
it, or the bounty was not regularly paid, I cannot 
fay but whatever has been the caufe, the quantity 
imported has by no means anfwered the expectation 
of the public, which is greatly to be lamented j Tx- 
caufe, as this commodity is fo efiential to the marine, 
which fliould be the principal object of this king- 
dom, the being furnifhed with it from our own 
plantations, will not only fave the ready money paid 
for it, but fecure to the country an ample fupply at 
all times, without being obliged to our neighbours 
for it. 

C ANN ACORUS. See Canna. 
CAPERS. See Capparis. 

CAP I L LAMENTS [Capillamenta, lat.] the 
ftrings or threads about the roots of plants. 

CAPILLARY plants, [of Capillars, Lat. of, or 
like hair,] are fuch plants as have no main ftcm, but 
the leaves arife from the root upon pedicles, and pro- 
duce their feeds on the back of their leaves, as the 
Fern, Maiden Hair, &e. 

CAPITULUM; i. e. a little head ; the head or 

top of anv flowering plant. 
CAPNOIDES. 7 C „ 
C A P N O R C H I S. \ See FuMAR * A - 

CAPPARIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 567. The Caper 

Bufh. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment is compofed of three oval concave leaves ; 
the flower hath four large roundifo petals, which are 
vidented at the top, and fpread open it bath a great 
number of /lender flamina, which arc as long as the petals, 
terminated by ftngle fummits. In the midft of thefe arife 
a ftngle flyle longer than the ftamina, with an tval gcr- 
men, a'CL.ncd by a fhort obtufe ftigma. The germen .af- 
terward becomes a flefby turbinated capfidc, with one cell, 
filled with kidney -fhaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the iii*ft fe*i ion of 
Linnasus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having many ftamina and but one 
flyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Capparis (Spinofa) pedunculis folitariis unifloris, /li- 
pulis fpinofis foliis annuis, capfulis ovalibus. Lin. 
Sp. 720. Caper with one flower 071 each foot -ft alk, prickly 
ftipula, annual leaves, and oval fruit. Capparis fpi- 
nofa, fructu minore, folio rotundo. C. B. P. 4S0. 

2. Capparis (Badtieea) pedunculis fubfblitariis, foliis 
perfiftentibus ovato-oblongis nudis determinate con- 
fc'rtis. Lin. Sp. 720. Caper with flingle foot-flalks, ob- 
long, ovaly naked leaves in differs, which arc always 
green. Capparis arborefcens Indica Baducca dicta. 
Raii Hift. 1630. Indian Tree Caper r celled Baducca. 

3. Capparis f Arborefcens) foliis lanceolato-ovatis perpn- 
nantibus caule arborefcenti. Caper with oval fpear- 
fhaped leaves which continue through the year, and a tree* 
like ft alk. . - 

Capparis {Cynophallophora) pedunculis multifloris 
tenhinalibus angirlatis, foliis perfiftantibus ovalibus 

obtufts. 
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obtufis. Lin..Sp. 721. Caper with angular branches 
terminated by foot-ftalks, having many flowers, and ever- 
green* obtufe, oval leaves. Capparis arborefcens Lauri 
foliis fructu longifiimo. Plum. Cat. 7. Tree Caper with 
Bay leaves, and the longeft fruit. 

5. Capparis (Raccmo/>s) foliis ovatis oppofitis percn- 
nantibus floribus raccmofis. Caper with oval leaves 
placed oppofite, wilicb continue through the year, and 
flowers growing in bunches. * 

C. Capparis (Siliquofa) pedunculis unifloris comprefiis, 
foliis perfiftentibus lanceolato-oblongis acuminatis 
fubtus punc"latis. Lin. Sp. 721. Caper with comprejfed 
fcot-ftalks having one flower, and oblong, fpear-Jhaped, 
evergreen leaves, with punclures on their under fide. Brey- 
nia arborefcens, foliis ovatis utrinquc acuminatis, 
filiqua torofa longiffima. Brown. Hift. Jam. 247. 

7. Capparis (Fruticofa) foliis lanceolatis acuris confertis 
pereunantibus, caule friuicofo. Caper with pointed 
Jpear-fljaped leaves growing in chiflcrs, which continue 
through the year, and a flrmbby Jlalk. 

8. Capparis (Confertis) foliis lanceolatis akcrnis petiolis 
longifiimis floribus confertis. Caper with Jpcar-Jhapcd 
leaves placed alternate on veiy long foot-ftalks, and flow- 
ers growing in eliiftcrs. Capparis alia arborefcens J_.auri 
foliis fructu oblongo ovato. Plum. Cat. 7. 

9. Capparis (Brcynia) pedunculis racemofis, foliis per- 
fiitentibus oblongis, pedunculis calycibufque tomen- 
tofis, floribus odtand ris. J acq. Amer. tab. 103. Caper 
with branching f wt-ftalks, oblong evergreen leaves, flow- 
ers with eight Jlamina, whefe foot-ftalks and cups are 
woolly. s 

10. Capparis (Trifloris) foliis lanceolatis ncrvofis pe- 
rennantibtis pedunculis trifloris. Caper with nervous 
fpear-Jhaped leaves which continue through the year, and 
three flowers upon each foot-ftalk. 

The firft is tlie common Caper, whofe full grown 
flower-bud is pickled, and brought to England an- 
nually from Italy, and the Mediterranean. This is 
a low flirub, which generally grows out of the joints 
of old walls, the fifiures of rocks, and amongft rub- 
bifli, in moft of the warm parts of Europe : the (talks 
are ligneous, and covered with a white bark, which 
fends out many lateral flendcr brandies ; under each 
of thefe are placed two fhort crooked fpines, between 
which and the branches come out the foot-ftalk of 
the leaves, which are fingle, fhort, and fuftain a 
round, fmooch, entire leaf ; at the intermediate joints 
between the branches, come out the flowers upon 
long foot-ftalks before thefe expand, the bud, with 
the empalement, is gathered for pickling; but thofe 
which are left expand in form of a fingle Rofe, having 
five large, white, roundifh, concave petals ; in the 
middle is placed a great number of long ftamina, 
furrounding a ftylc, which rifes above them, and is 
crowned with an oval germen, which afterward be- 
comes a capfule, filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. 
This fort is cultivated upon old walls about Toulon, 
and in fevcral parts of Italy. Mr. Ray obferved it 
growing naturally on the walls and ruins at Rome, 
-Sienna, and Florence. 

The fecond fort hath a tree-like ftem dividing into 
branches, which are fmooth, having no fpines on 
them ; the leaves are oblong, oval, and fmooth, which 
continue through the year. From the wings of the 
leaves come out the foot-ftalks of the Mowers, which 
are produced fingly ; thefe flowers are like thofe of 
the former, but are much larger, as are alfo the j 

buds. j 
The plants of the firft fort are with difficulty pre- 
ferred in England, for they delight to grow in cre- 
vices or rocks, and the joints of old walls or ruins, I 
and always thrive bell in an horizontal pofition \ fo I 
that when they are planted either in pots, or the full I 
ground, they rarely thrive, though they maybe kept 
alive for fome years. ' They are propagated by feeds 
in the warm parts of Europe, but it is very difficult 
to get them to grow in England. I have feveral I 
times fowed the(e feeds without fucccls, as have many 
other perfons ; I never had raifed an/ of the plants from 
ieeds, excepting in the years 1738 and 176*5, when I | 

l 
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had three plants come up in an old wall, which bein^ 
young and tender, were deftroyed in the year 1 740^ 
but in the year 1765, raifed a good number of plants 
from feeds, which were fown the year before. There 
is an old plant growing out of a wall in the gardens 
at Cambden-Houfe, near Kenfington, which has re- 
filled the cold for many years, and annually produces 
many flowers, but the young fhoots of it are fre- 
quently killed to the flump every winter. 
The roots of this plant are annually brought from 
Italy, by the perfons who import Orange-trees, fome 
of which have been planted in walls, where they have 
lived a few years, but have not continued long. 
The third fort I received from Carthagena in New 
Spain, near which place it grows naturally. This 
rifes with a woody Hem to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, fending out many lateral branches, 
covered with a rufiet bark,, garnifhed with oblon«- 
oval leaves, (landing upon long foot-ftalks; rhe 
flowers are produced from the fide of the brandies, 
fingle, (landing upon long foot-ftalks, which are like 
thofe of the laft fort. 

The fourth fort was fent me from Carthagena by the 
late Mr. Robert Millar, furgeon. This grows with 
a flrong upright trunk near twenty feet high, lend- 
ing out many lateral branches, garnifhed widi a very 
white bark, and clofely garnilhed with large, oblong, 
flirT leaves, of a thicker confidence than thofe of the 
common Laurel, of a fplendid green, having feveral 
tranfverfe nerves from the midrib to the border, 
which are prominent on their under fide ; the flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches, which are 
large, and the fummits of the (lamina are purple. 
The fifth fort was fent me from the fame country. 
This rifes with a trunk about twenty feet high, fend- 
- ing out many long (lender branches, which are co- 
vered with a brown bark, and garnilhed with leaves 
like thofe of the Bay- tree, but longer, and deeply 
ribbed on their under fide, (landing upon pretty long 
foot-flalks oDpofite. The flowers are produced upon 
long branching foot-ftalks, which terminate the 
branches, each fuftain ing two or three flowers, which 
are large, white, and are fucceeded by pods two or 
three inches long, the thicknefs of a man's little 
finger,' which are filled with large kidney-fhaped 
feeds : thefe pods have a thick fielhy cover. 
The fixth fort was fent me from Tolu in America. 
This rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk to the height of eight 
or ten feet, fending out many ligneous branches, 
covered with a reddifh brown bark, garnifhed with 
oblong, (pear-(haped, ftifif leaves, having punctures 
on their under fide ; from the wings of the leaves a rife 
the foot-ftalks of the flowers, which are long, flendcr, 
and comprefied, each of which fuftains a fmall white 
flower, which is fucceeded by an- oval pod, containing 
many fmall kidney-ftiapcd feeds. 
The feventh fort rifes with a Ihrubby ftem to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, (ending out many 
ftrong lateral branches, covered with a dark brown 
bark, garnilhed with (pear-lhaped pointed leaves, 
placed alternately, having very (hort foot-ftalks ; the 
leaves are of a thicker confidence than thofe of the 
Bay-tree •, at the foot-ftalk of each leaf comes out a 
finale flower, almoft the whole length of the branches, 
which are fmall, and (land upon (hort foot-ftalks-, 
the fummits of thefe flowers are of a purplifh colour, 
but the (lamina arc white. This fort was fent me 
from Tolu. 

The eighth fort rifes with a flirubby ftalk to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, fending out flender ho- 
rizontal branches, which are covered with a reddifli 
bark; the joints of thefe branches are fardiftant; 
at each of thefe come out feveral leaves in clufters, 
without order, (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks 
they are fix inches long, and three broad in the 
middle, and as thick as tho(c of the Laurel, of a 
(Tuning green, fmooth on their upper fide, but have 
many tranfverfe ribs on their under fide, which are 
prominent. I received this fort from Tolu, "with the 
former. 

The 
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The ninth fort grows naturally in moft of the iflands 
in the -Weft Indies ; it hath a ftrong woody jftem, 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, dividing into many 
branches, covered with an Afh- coloured bark, and 
garnifhed with oblong oval leaves, downy on their 
under fide, but fmooth on their upper, placed with- 



out order ; the flowers are produced in loofe panicles 
at the extremity of the branches ; thefe confift of four 
pretty large concave petals, of a purple colour, in- 
cluding eight long purple ftamina, with a veiy long 
ftyle crowned by an obtufe ftigma ; the germen af- 
terward turns to an oblong flelhy pod, containing four 
or five feeds. 

The tenth fort hath (lender fhrubby ftalks, which 
rife fevcn or eight feet high, fending out many lig- 
neous branches, garniihed with very long, nervous, 
Ipear-fhaped leaves. The flowers come out at the 
end of the branches, three ftanding upon each foot- 
ftalk ; thefe are fmall, white, and are fucceeded by 
oval fruit. 

Thefe laft nine forts are natives of warm countries, 
fo will not live through the winter in England, with- 
out the afiiftance of a ftove. They are propagated by 
feeds, which muft be procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally, for they do not produce 
any in England; thefe muft be fown in -fmall pots, 
filled with light fandy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark ; which Ihould be now and then 
refreflied with water, but by no means mould have 
it given in too great plenty : thefe feeds frequently 
remain in the ground a year before they vegetate, 
therefore the pots in which they are fown mould be 
protected in winter ; and the fpring following muft 
be plunged into a frefti hot-bed of tanners bark, 
which will bring up the plants if the feeds were good ; 
when the plants appear they muft have but little wet, 
and a good mare of air in warm weather ; but when 
they are large enough to remove, they muft be each 
tranfplanted into a leparate fmall pot, rilled with the 
fame earth, and then plunged into the hot-bed again, 
oblerving to made them until they have taken frefh 
root; after which they fhould have frelh air admitted 
to them every day, in proportion to the warmth of 
the feafon. In the autumn they muft be removed into 
the ftove, and plunged into the bark-bed, where 
they mould conftantly remain, and will require the 
fame treatment as other tender exotic plants from the 
lame countries ; with this difference only, that they 
require but little water, efpecially during the winter, 
for the roots of thefe plants are very fubjec"t to rot 
with wet. 

If the feeds arc brought over in their capfules, they 
will keep much better than without them •, but thele 
mould be fecured from infects, by wrapping them in 
Tobacco leaves which are well dried without this 
precaution, the feeds will be deftroyed before they 
arrive. 

CAPER [BEA N.] See Zycophvllum. 

C A P R A R I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 686. Sweet Weed. 
The Characters are, . 
It hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five 
oblong narrow fegments, which are erecland ftandafunder-, 
the flower is bell-floaped, of one leaf, divided at the top 
into five canal parts, the two upper ftanding erccl ; /'/ 
hath four ftamina, which are inferted in the bafe of /he 
petal, and but little more than half fo long, two of the 
under being fhorter than the other, and terminated by 
heart-jhaped fummits ; it hath a conical germen fupport- 
irrg a /lender ftyle, longer than the ftamina, crowned by a 
bivalve bcart-foaped ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong conical capfule, comprefj'cd at the point, 
having two cells, divided by a partition filled with roundi/h 
feeds. ' 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnieus's fourteenth clafs, in titled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia, the flower having two long -and two 
Ihort ftamina, and the feeds being included in a cap- 
fule. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Capraria {Biflora) foliis alternis floribus geminis. Jacq. 
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tab 15. Capraria with alternate leaves, and fobt4a!kS 
with two flowers. Capraria CurafTavica. Par. Bar. no. 
lms plant grows naturally in the warm parts of 
America, where it is often a troubled > me weed in the 
plantations ; it rifes with an angular green ftalk about 
a toot and a half high, lending out branches at every 
joint, which fometimes come out by pairs oppofne, 
u thef e are three at a joint ftanding round 

the ftalk; the leaves are alfo placed round the 
branches by threes; thefe ftand upon more foot-f bilks, 

n-f °fl a1, hairy * and a littlc indente ^ on their eaVcs! 
I he flowers are produced at the wings of the leaves, 

coming out on each fide the ftalk, each foot-fl alk 
iuttaining two flowers ; they are white, and fucceeded 
by conical capfules comprefled at the top, opening 
in two parts, and filled with fmall feeds. & 
1 his plant isprelerved in botanic gardens for the fake 
or variety; but as it hath no great beauty, fo is 
ieldom admitted into other gardens. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown upon 
a hot-bed in the fpring of the year, and the plants 
mult be brought forward by planting them upon' a 
lecond hot-bed ; and about the middle or latter end 
of June they may be tranfplanted cither into pots of 
rich earth, or a warm border, and may then be ex- 
poled to the open air, where they will perfect their 
leeds in autumn. 

CAPREOLATE plants [of capreolus, Lat. the 
tendril of a Vine,] fuch plants as twift and climb upon 
others, by means of tendrils. 

£^o£t IFOLIUM - See Periclvmekum. 
C A P S I C U M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 225. [takes its name 
of capia, Lat. acheft; becaufe the feeds of this- plant 
are included, as it were, in a little cheft r or elfe of 
x«V7w, to bite, becaufe it is a burning pungent plant.'] 
Guinea Pepper; in French, Poivre d'Inde on di 
Guniee. 

The Characters are, 
•The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into Jive parts, which are erett. It hath but one 
petal, which is whecUfhaped, having a very floor t tube, 
fpread open above, and divided into five parts ; it hath 
five fmall ftamina, terminated by oblong fummits, which 
are connctted. It hath an oval germen, fupporting a flendcr 
ftyle, longer than the ftamina, and crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a foft fruit, or 
capfule, of an indeterminate figure, having two or more 
cells, divided by intermediate partitions, to which adhere 
many compreffed kidney-fljaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedion of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and but one ftyle. 
The Species arc, 

1. Capsicum (Annuum) caule herbaceo, fructu oblongo 
propendente. Capftcum with an herbaceous ftalk, and a* 
oblong fruit hanging downward. Capficum filiquis Ion- 
gis propendentibus. Tourn. Inft. 152. 

2. " Capsicum (Cordiforme) caule herbaceo, fru&u cor- 
diformi. Capficum with an herbaceous ftalk, and an heart- 
Jhaped fruit. This is the Capficum fiiiqua propen- 
dente oblonga & cordiformi. Tourn. Inft. 152. 

. Capsicum (Tetragonum) caule herbaceo, fru&u max- 
imo angulofo obtufo. Capficum with an herbaceous ftalk, 
and a large angular obtufe fruit. Capficum fru&u 
longo, ventre tumido, per fummum tetragono. Tourn. 
Inft. 153. Bell Pepper. 

. Capsicum (Angulofum) caule herbaceo, fructu cor- 
diformi angulolo. Capficum with an herbaceous ftalk, 
and an angular beart-fhaped fruit. Capficum filiquis 
furre&is cordiformibus angulatis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 

Capsicum {Cera/if orme) caule herbaceo, fruc*hi ro- 
tundo glabro. Capficum with an herbaceous ftalk, and a 
round fmooth fruit. Capficum filiquis furrectis Cerafi 
forma. Tourn. Inft. 153. 

Capsicum {Olivaforme) caule herbaceo, fructu ovato. 
Capficum with an herbaceous ftalk, and an ovaUfhaped 

fruit. Capficum fiiiqua oliva: forma. Tourn. Inft. 
l 53- 
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7. Capsicum (Pyramidale) caule fruticofo foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis, fructu pyramidali erecto luteo. CapJUum 
with a Jhrubby ftalk 9 narrow fpear-Jbaped leaves, end 
yellow pyramidal fruit growing upright. 

8. Capsicum (Conoide) caule fruticofo fructu conico 
erecto rubro. Capficum with a Jhrubby Jtalk> and a co- 
nical red fruit growing ereSl, commonly called Hen 
Pepper. 

9. Capsicum {Frntefcens) caule fruticofo, fructu parvo 
pyramidali e recto. Capficum with a fhrubby ftalk^ and 
a fmall pyramidal fruit growing ere ft. Capficum mi- 
nus fructu parvo pyramidali erecto. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 
vol. i. p. 240. Commonly called Barberry Pepper. 

jo. Capsicum {Minimum) caule fruticofo, fructu parvo 
ova to erecto. Capficum with a Jhrubby Jlalk, and a fmall 
oval fruit growing eretl, commonly called Bird Pepper. 
The firft is the common long podded Capficum, 
which is frequently cultivated in the gardens ; of this 
there is one with red, and another with yellow fruit, 
which only differ in the colour of their fruit, which 
difference is permanent ; for I have cultivated both 
forts many years, and never have found them change 
from one to the other; but both will vary in the 
fhape of their fruit and their manner of growing, fo 
that the following varieties I have railed from the 
fame feeds, viz. 

1. Capsicum fructu furrecto oblongo. Tourn. Capficum 
with oblong fruit growing eretl. 

2. Capsicum fructu b iff do. Tourn. Capficum with a di- 
vided fruit. 

3. Capsicum filiquis furrcctis & oblongis brevibus. 
Tourn. Capficum with oblong and Jhort pods growing 

creel. 

4. Capsicum fructu tereti fpithamco. Tourn. Capficum 
with a taperfruit a fpan long. 

Of thefe different forms I have had both the red and 
yellow, but neither of them have changed their co- 
lours, though they have frequently varied in their 
jfhapc. 

The fecond fore with heart-fhaped fruit, is un- 
doubtedly a different {pedes from the firft:, and never 
alters toward it, though there are feveral varieties 
of this, which arife from the fame feeds ; of this there 
are red and yellow fruit, which do not alter in colour, 
though they produce' the following varieties, 
j. Capsicum iiliqua propendente rotunda & cordifor- 
mi. Tourn. Capficum with round* heart-Jbapcdy hanging 
pods. 

1. Capsicum filiqua latiore & rotundiore. Tourn. Cap- 
ficum with a larger and rounder pod. 

3. Capsicum rottindo maxiino. Tourn. Capficum with 
the largeft round fruit. 

4. Capsicum filiquis furrcctis cordiformibus. Tourn. 
Capficum with upright heart-fhaped pods. 

5. Capsicum filiquis furrectis rotundis. Tourn. Capficum 
with round upright pods. 

The third lort I have cultivated many years, and 
have not found it alter, nor have I feen any other but 
the red fruit of this. It is the only fort which is 
proper for pickling, the lV . of the fruit being fiefhy 
and tender, whereas thole of the other forts are thin 
and tough. The pods of this fort are from one inch 
and a .half, to two inches long, are very large, levell- 
ing, and wrinkled ; flatted at the top, where they 
are angular, and fometimes (land erect, at others 
grow downward. "When the fruit of this are defigned 
tor pickling, they mould be gathered before they ar- 
rive to their full lize, while their rind is tender ; then 
they muff: be flit down on one fide to get out the 
. feeds, after which, they ihould be foaked two or 
three days in fait and water ; when they are taken out 
of this and drained, boiling vinegar muff be poured 
pn them, in a furficient quantity to cover them, and 
clolcly Hopped down for two months ; then they 
ihould be boiled in the vinegar- to make them green; 
but they want no addition of any fort of fpice, and 
arc the wholcfomcft and beft pickle in the world. 
The fourth fort is alio a diffinct fpecies from all the 
other: this hath broad wrinkled leaves; the fruit is 
alfo furrowed and wrinkled, generally growing up- 
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right, and of a beautiful icarlet colour : fome of the 

fruit will have their tops comprefifed like a bonnet, 

from whence it had the name ; others upon the fame 

plants will be bell-lhaped, but they never alter to any 

of the other forts. This is much tenderer than either 

of the former, fo will not ripen its fruit in the open 

air in England ; but if the plants are kept under 

glaiTes, without any artificial heat, they will thrive 

better, and produce more fruit, than in hot-beds or 
ftoves. 

The fifth fort was fent me from the Spanifh Well- 
Indies : this doth not grow fo tall as the other forts, 
but fpreads near the ground. The leaves come out 
in cluiters, which are of a fhihing green, and ftand 
on long foot-ftalks. The fruit is round, iinooth, of 
a beautiful red, and the fize of a common Cherry. 
I have cultivated this feveral years, and have not 
found it change. 

The fixth fort I received from Barbadoes : this is 
like the common in its ftalk and leaves, but the 
fruit is oval, and about the fize of a French Olive. I 
have cultivated this many years, and find it con flan tly 
the fame. 

Thefe fix forts are annual with, vis, whatever they 
may be in their native countries, for their llalks de- 
cay foon after the fruit is ripe. They are propagated 
by feeds, which muft be fown upon a hot-bed in the 
fpring ; and when the plants have fix leaves, they 
fhould be tranfplanted on another hot-bed, at foul- 
er five inches diftance, ihading them in the day time 
from the fun, until they have taken root, after which, 
they muff: have a large (hare of air admitted to them 
in warm weather, to prevent their drawing up weak. 
Toward the end of May, the plants muft be hard- 
ened by degrees to bear the open air ; and in June 
they fliould be carefully taken up, preferring as much 
earth about their roots as pofilble, and planted into 
borders of rich earth, obferving to water them well, 
as alfo to lhade them until they have taken root; after 
which time, they will require no oilier management, 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and in very dry 
feafons to refrelh them three or four times a week 
with water. They will flower the end of June and in 
July, and their fruit will ripen in autumn. Thefe 
directions are for the culture of the common forts of 
Capficum, which are generally planted by way of 
ornament. But the plants of the third fort, which 
are propagated for pickling, fhould be planted in a 
rich fpot of ground, in a warm . fituation, about a 
foot and a half afunder, and fhaded till they have 
taken root, and afterward duly watered in dry 
weather; which will greatly promote their growth, 
and caufe them to be more fruitful, as alio enlarge 
the fize of the fruit. By this management, there may 
be at leaft two crops of fruit for pickling obtained 
the fame year, provided the feafon proves not too 
cold ; but there fhould be one plant, whole pods are 
large and forward, chofen for to fave feeds ; fo the 
firft fruits on this fhould be fuffcrcd to remain, that 
they may have time to perfect their feeds before the 
froft comes in autumn, for the early froft generally 
deftroys thefe plants. When the fruit is fully ripe, 
it fliould be cut off, and hung up in a dry room till 
the fpring, when die feeds are wanted. 
7 'he fourth, fifth, and fixth forts being tender, the 
plants fliould be put into pots, and placed in an old 
hot-bed under a deep frame, where they may have 
room to grow, or if they are planted in the ftill 
ground, the plants fhould be each covered with a 
bell-glafs to fcreen them from cold. Thefe glades 
may be fet ofTevery day in warm weather, and placed 
over them in tjie evening^ again ; and at fuch times 
as the weather is not favourable, the glafies fhould 
be railed on the contrary fide to the wind* to admit 
the frefh air. With this care, the fruit of thefe forts 
will ripen in England, which without it, rarely come 
to maturity, but in very warm feafons. 
The beauty of thefe plants is in their ripe fruit, which 
being of different forms and colours, intermixed with 

the green leaves, and white flowers ac the fame time. 
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do make a pretty appearance in the latter part of 
fummer, -when they are properly difpofed in the 
borders of the flower-garden ; or if they are planted 
in pots, for the decoration of courts, &c. being in- 
termixed with other annual plants* which are in 
beauty at the fame feafon, they will make an agree- 
able variety especially, if as many of the different 
fliaped fruits, of both the red and yellow colours as 
can be procured, are propagated. 
The four laft forts have perennial lhrubby (talks, 
which rife four or five feet high ; thefe are not fo 
hardy as the other, therefore when the plants have 
been brought forward in the hot-bed, as was di- 
rected for the common forts, they mould be each 
planted in a pot filled with rich earth, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, under a deep frame, 
where they may have room to advance ; and in warm 
weather, they fhould have a large fliare of air ad- ; 
mitted to them, but muft be covered with glafies 
every night, or in cold weather, and frequently ] 
watered. With this management, they will produce 
plenty of fruit in autumn, which ripen in winter j 
but they muft be removed into the ftove, on the firft 
approach of froft, and placed where they may have 
a temperate warmth, in which they will thrive better 
than in a greater heat •, and the fruit will continue in 
beauty moft part of winter, making a pretty appear- 
ance in the ftove during that feafon. I 
The feeds of the feventh fort I received from Egypt : 
the leaves of this are much narrower than thole of I 
any other fort I have yet feen ; the pods always grow I 
erect, and are produced in great plenty, fo that the 
planes make a good appearance for three months in I 
the winter, and they may be preferved two or three I 
years ; but as the young plants are the moft fruitful, 
fo few perfons preferve the old longer, than till they 
have perfected their fruit, when they begin to lofe 
their beauty. I have cultivated this fort feveral years, I 
and have never found it vary, fo conclude it is a I 

diflinct fpecies. I 
The eighth Fort I received from Antigua, by the title I 
of Hen Pepper. This rifes with a fhrubby ftalk I 
three or four feet high, fending out many branches I 
toward the top : the fruit is about half an inch long, 
fliaped in form of an obtufe cone, and of a bright I 
red, 'growing erect. This ripens its fruit in winter, I 
when it makes a pretty appearance. I 
The ninth fort grows about the fame height as the I 
eighth, but differs from it in the fhape and fize of 
the fruit : thofe of this fort being about the bignefs 
of a Barberry, and nearly of the fame lhape. This 
I have long cultivated, and have not obferved it to 
alter. 

The tenth fort is commonly* known by the title of 
Bird Pepper in America. This rifes with a Hirubby 
ftalk four or five feet high : the leaves are broad, and 
rounder at the ends than thofe of the other forts, and I 
of a lucid green : the fruit grows at the divifions of 
the - branches, Handing erect: thefe are fmall, oval, 
and of a bright red ; they are much more fharp and 
biting than thofe of the other forts. From the fruic 
of this fort is made the Cayan butter, or what the 
inhabitants of America call Pepper-pots, which they 
efteem as the beft of all the fpices. The following 
is a receipt for making a Pepper-pot : take of the I 
ripe pods of this fort of Capficum, and dry them I 
well in the fun, then put them into an earthen or I 
ftone pot, mixing flour between every ftrata of pods, I 
and put them into an oven after the baking of bread, I 
that they may be thoroughly dried; after which, 
they muft be well cleanfed from the flour, and if any I 
of the ftalks remain to the pods, they Ihould be taken I 
off, and the pods beaten, or ground to fine powder ; 
to every ounce of this, add a pound of Wheat flour, I 
and as much leaven as is fufficient for the quantity I 
intended; after this has been properly mixed and I 
wrought, it fhould be made into fmall cakes, and I 
baked in the fame manner as common cakes of the I 
fame fize ; then cut them into fmall parts, and bake I 
them again, that they may be as dry and hard as | 
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bifcuit, which, beaten into fine powder' and fiftecf,- 
may be kept for ufe. This may be ufed as the com-; 
mon Pepper, to feafon meat or broth, or for any of 
the purpofes that the ordinary Pepper is ufed : it 
gives a better reliih to meat or fauce, and is found 
of excellent ufe to break and difcufs the wind, both 
in the ftomach and the guts ; therefore is very proper 
fauce for fuch meats as are flatulent and windy, or • 
that breed much moifture or crudity. A fcruple of 
this powder put into chicken or veal broth, is greatly 
commended for comforting cold ftomachs, or dis- 
pelling of phlegm or vifcous humours, and helping 
digeftion. 

Moft of the forts of Capficum are. natives of both the 
Indies ; but they have been brought to Europe from 
America, where they abound in all the Caribbee 
iflands, and are by the inhabitants greatly ufed in all 
their fauces ; but efpecially by the negroes, who are 
great devourers of them ; from whence it had the 
appellation of Negro Pepper, and probably the title 
of Guinea Pepper may have been applied to it for 
the fame reafon. In Spain and Portugal thefe fruit 
are much cultivated, where they are ufed for the fame 
purpofes as in America; but in England, they are 
chiefly cultivated for ornament, being rarely ufed for 
fauce, or in medicine ; though it is much ufed in 
both, in feveral other countries. 
If the ripe pods of Capficum are thrown into the fire, 
they will raife ftrong and noifome vapours, which 
occafion vehement freezing and coughing, and often 
vomiting, in thofe who are near the place, or in the 
room where they are burnt. Some perfons have 
mixed the powder of the pods with fnuff, to give to 
others for divcrfion; but where it is in quantity, there 
may be danger in ufing it, for it will occafion fuch 
violent fits of fncezing, as to break the blood-veftels 
of the head, as I have obferved in fome to whom ic 
has been given. 

CAPSULATE pods [of capfula, Lat. a cheft] are 
little, fliort, diy feed-veflcls of plants. 

CAPSULATED plants, are iuch as produce their 
feeds in Ihort dry pods or hufks. 

CARACALLA. See Ph aseolus. 

C A R A G A N A. See Orobus. 

CARDAMINDUM. See Trop^eolum. 

CARDAMINE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 727. [takes its 
name of Cardamum, which is called Nafturtium ; 
hence it is a fmall fpecies of Nafturtium,] in Engliih, 
Ladies Smock. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalement is composed of four oval oblong leaves. 
The flower bath four oblong petals, placed in form of a 
crofs, which at their bafe are erecl, but fprcad open 
above, and are much larger than the empalement ; // hath 
fix ftamina, four of which are the length of the empale- 
?nent ; the other two, which are oppofite, are much longer : 
thefe are terminated by oblong, hear t-ft aped, ereff fum- 
tnits. It bath a flender cylindrical germen, as long as the 
ftamina, having no ftyle, but is, crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma. The gcrmen afterward turns to a long, compref- 
fed, cylindrical pod, with two cells, opening in two valves 
which twifi fpirally, and caft out the feeds when ripe, by 
their elafticity. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's fifteenth clafs, in titled Tctradynamia 
Siliquofa ; the flowers of this cfafs have fix ftamina, 
four of which are fhort, and two are longer, Handing 
oppofite, and the feeds are included in long pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Cardamine {Pratenfis) foliis pinnatis, foliolis radi- 
calibus fubrotundis, caulinis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 656. Ladies Smock with winged leaves, whofe 
lobes at bottom are roundifh, but thofe on the ftalks are 
fpear-fhaped. Cardamine pratenfis magno flore pur- 
purafcente. Tourn. Inft. 2 24. 

2. Cardamine (Parviflora) foliis pinnatis, foliolis inci- 
fis, floribus exiguis, caule erecto ramofo. Ladies 
Smock with winged leaves, cut lobes, very fmall flowers^ 
and an upright branching ftalk. Cardamina annua ex- 
iguo flore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 224. 

3. Cardamine 
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3. Cardamike {Uirfiito) foiiis pinrtatis, floribus tetran- 

dis. Hort. Cliff. 336. Ladies Smock, or impatient Crefs 
with winged leaves , and flowers with four ftamina. Car- 
d amine quarta. D alec h amp. Ludg. 

4. Cardamine {Impatient) foiiis pinnatis incifis ftipula- 
tis, Mo rib U3 ape talis. Lin. Sp. 914. Impatient Crefs 
with winged leaves, cut JtipuLe % and fugacious flowers, 
Cardaminc pratenfis parvo flore. Toum. Inft. 224. 

5. Card amine (Gncca) foiiis pinnatis foliolis palmatis 
itqualibus peciolatis. Prod. Ley. 345. Impatient Crefs 
with winged leaves, whofe lobes are handed, equal, and 
have foot-Jialks. Cardamine Sicula, foiiis Fumariae. 
Tourn. Inft. 2 2 5. Sicilian impatient Crefs with Fumitory 
leaves. 

6. Cardamine (Award) foiiis pinnatis, foliolis ibbrotun- 
dis angulofls. Hall. Helv. 558. Impatient Crefs with 
winged leaves, whofe lobes are rouudijh and angular. 

Nalturtium aquaticum majus & amarura. C. B. P. 
104. 

7. Cardamine (Trifolia) foiiis ternatis obtufis, caule 
ilibnudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 654. Three-leaved impatient 
Crefs with a naked flalk. Nadu mum Alpinum trifo- 
lium. C. B. P. 104. 

S. Cardamine (Bellidifolia) foiiis fimplicibus ovatis in- 
tegcrrimis petiolis longis, Flor. Lap. 206. Impatient 
Crefs with Jingle, oval, entire leaves, having long foot- 
flalks. Naflurtium Alpinum Bellidis folio minus. 
C. 13. P. 105. Smaller Alpine Crefs with a Dai fey leaf. 

9. Cardamine (Petr.ea) foiiis fimplicibus oblongisden- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 654. Impatient Crefs with Jingle, 
cblong, indented leaves. Naflurtium pctrazum. Pluk. 
Aim. 261. Rock Crefs. 

10. Cardamine (Chclidonia) foiiis pinnatis foliolis qui- 
nts incifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 655. Impatient Crefs with 
winged leaves, ha ving five lobes which are cut. Carda- 
mine glabra Chelidonii folio. Tourn. Inft. 225. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the meadows in 
many parts of England it is called Cuckow Flower, 
and Ladies Smock. Of this there are four varieties, 
viz. the fingle purple with white flowers, which are 
frequently intermixed in the meadows, and the double 
flower of both colours. The fingle forts are feldom 
admitted into gardens ; but as the firft fort {lands in 
the lift of medicinal plants, I have enumerated it. 
The young leaves of this plant have been gathered 
in the fpring, by fome perfons, and put into fallads 
inftead of Crefs : it is fuppofed to be an antifcorbutic. 
The two varieties with double flowers were acci- 

- dentally found growing in the meadows, and were 
tranlplanted into gardens, where they have been pro- 
pagated. Thefe deferve a place in fhady moift bor- 
ders of die flower-garden, where they will thrive, and 
make a pretty appearance during their continuance in 
flower : they are propagated by parting their roots ; 
the beft time for this is in autumn, when they lhould 
be tranlplanted annually. They delight in a foft 
loamy foil, not too ftiff, and muft have a fhady fitu- 
ation. This flowers in May, and in cool feafons will 
continue part of June. 

The fcventh, eighth, and tenth forts, grow naturally 
on the Alps, and other mountainous places. I re- 
ceived thele from Verona, in the neighbourhood of 
which place they grow naturally. Thele are low per- 
ennial plants, which may be propagated by parting 
their roots in the autumn, and require a ftrong foil 
and fhady fituation : they may alfo be propagated, by 
feeds, which fhould be fown in the autumn, on a 
fhady border, where they will come up loon after, 
and are never hurt by froft, fo will flower the follow- 
ing feafbn. Thefe varieties are prelerved in fome 
gardens, but having little beauty, are feldom admit- 
ted into the flower-garden. 

The ninth fort is a low biennial plant, which grows 
naturally in feveral parts of England and Wales, and 
is prelerved in fome gardens for the lake of variety. 
It may be propagated by feeds, which ihould be fown 
in the autumn, upon poor light ground in an open 
fituation, and will require no ocher care but to keep I 
the plants clear from weeds. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in July. J 
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The fix th fore- grows naturally by the fides of livers 
and ditches in moft parts of England, fo is not ad- 
mitted into gardens. There has been a variety of 
this found with double flowers, but it is not as yet 
much known. This flowers the latter, end of April, 
and in May. 

The other forts are low annual plants, which grow 
naturally in feveral parts of England, " fo are feldom 
admitted into gardens. Thefe have the title of Im- 
patient Crefs, from the elafticity of their pods, which, 
if touched when they are ripe, fpring open, and caft - * 
out their feeds with violence, to a confiderable dis- 
tance. Thefe forts when young, are, by the country 
people, eaten in fallads, and have the flavour of the 
common Crefs, but milder. 

Thefe plants, when once admitted into a garden, pro- 
pagate in plenty ; for they produce great quantities 
of feeds, which, if permitted to fcatter, there will be 
a fupply of plants, which only require to be thinned 
and kept clean from weeds, and will thrive beft in 
the fhaae. 
C A R D I A C A. See Leonurus. 
CARDINALS FLOWER. See Rapuntiuk. 
C ARDIOSPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. Heart 
Pea ; by the inhabitants of America called W ild 
Parfley ; by the French, Pots de Merveillc. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a permanent empalement compofed of four concave 
leaves. The flower has four obtufe petals, which arc al- 
ternately larger •, it hath a fmall four-leaved ncftarium 
encompaffmg the germen, and eight ftamina, three and 
three flan ding oppofite, the other two on each fide ; thefe 
arc terminated by fmall fummits. The germen is three- 
cornered, and fupports three /hort ftyles, crowned by Jingle 
~ ftigma. - The germen afterward becomes a roundiflj fwollen 
capfule with three lobes, divided into three cells, opening 
at the top, each having one or two globular feeds, marked 
with a heart. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fedion 
of Linna:us's eighth clafs, intitlcd Odtandria Tri- 
gynia, the flower having eight ftamina and three ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Cardiospermum (Corindum) foiiis fubtus tomentofis. 
Lin. Sp . 526. Heart Pea with woolly leaves. Corin- 
dum folio &: fructu minori. Tourn. Inft. 431. 

2. Cardiospermum {Halicacabum) foiiis lasvibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 150. Heart-feed with fmooth leaves. Corindum 
folio ampliori, fru6tu majore. Tourn. Inft. 431. 
The firft fort rifes with a flender, channelled, climbing 
ftalk, to the height of four of five feet, lending out 
many fide branches, garnilhed with leaves, upon very 
long foot-flalks, coming out oppofite at the lower 
part of the ftalk ; but upward the leaves come out on 
one fide, and the foot-ftalk of the flower at the oppo- 
fite ; the foot-ftalks of the leaves are divided into 
three, each of which fuftain fmall leaves, which are 
again divided into three parts, that are fharply cut 
on their edges, and end in fharp points. The foot- 
ftalk of the flowers are long, naked, and toward the 
top, divided into three fhort ones, each fuftaining a 
fingle flower. Immediately under thefe divifions, 
comes out tendrils or clafpers, like thofe of the Vine, 
butTmallers thefe faften themfelves to whatever plants 
grow near them, and are thereby fupported. The 
flowers are fmall, white, and compofed of four fmall 
concave petals, two of which ftanding oppofite, are 
larger than the other when thefe fall away, the ger- 
men afterward becomes a large inflated bladder, hav- 
ing three lobes, in each of which is contained one, 
two, and fometimes three feeds, which are round, 
hard, and the fize of fmall Peas, each being marked 
with a - black fpot in fhape of a heart. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft in having taller 
ftalks, the leaves being firft" divided into five, and 
again into three parts. The foot-ftalks are., ftiorter, 
and the feeds and bladders in which they are con- 
tained are much larger, and the whole plant is 
fmooth er, in other refpe&s they agree. 
Thele plants grow naturally in both Indies, where 
they climb upon whatever fhrubs are near them, and 

rife 
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rife to the height of eight or ten fee t, but in- England 
they ieldom are much above half fo high j they fend 
ouffnany fide branches, which Ipread to a considera- 
ble diftance every way, and, if permitted, will 
fallen thcrnfelves to the plants which are near them 
by their fmall tendrils, and thereby Ipread over 
them. 

They are annual, and perilh foon after they have per- 
'jfe&ed their feeds, and being natives of hot countries, 
they will not thrive in England in the open air. They 
are propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown upon 
a hot- bed in the Spring ; and when the plants are two 
inches high, they fhould be each tranfplanted into a 
pot filled with light fandy earth, not too rich, then 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, where they 
muft be carefully fhaded until they have taken frefh 
root j after which they muft have a large fhare of air 
admitted to them, to prevent their being drawn up 
tall and weak j and when their roots have filled the 
pots, they fhould be carefully fhaken out, preferving 
all the earth to their roots (for if that fhould fall off, 
the plants will not furvive it ;) then put them into pots 
a little larger, filling them up with the fame light 
earth, and place them either under a deep frame, or 
behind the plants in the ftove, where they may be 
fcreened from the fun till they are well fettled in the 
pots ; after which they may be removed into a glafs- 
cafe, where they may have room to grpw and be 
fcreened from the cold of the nights, but in warm 
weather they will require a large fhare of air j with 
this management they will flower in July, and their 
feeds will ripen in autumn. 

CARDUUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 832, Thiflle, in 

. French, Chardon. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a compound flower made up of many hermaphro- 

. elite florets, which are fruitful , thefe are included in one 
common fcaly empalement, which is fwollen in the middle, 
each fcale ending in a Jhatp fpine ; the florets are funnel- 
Jhaped, of one leaf having a flender tube, with an erecJ 
brim, act into five narrow fegments \ each of thefc florets 
have five Jhort hairy ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fum- 
mits, which arc indented at the top. In the center is Jit ti- 
nted an oval germen, crowned with down, fiipporting a 
flender flyle* which is longer than the ftamina, crowned 
'with a Jingle, naked, indented ftigma. The germcn after- 
ward becomes an oblong fourrcomered feed, crowned with 
down, and inclofed by the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, in titled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia a^qualis ; the flowers of this clafs have their 
iummits connected into a cylindrical tube, but the 
ftamina are feparate, and thofe of this fedion have 
only hermaphrodite fruitful flowers. 

1. Carduus \P tar micif olid) foliis integris fubtus tomcn- 
fis, fpinis ramofis lateralibus. Prod. Leyd. 133. 
Thiflle with entire leaves, woolly on their under fide, and 
branching fpines proceeding from the fide of the ftalks. 
Carduus humilis aculeatus, Ptarmicse Auftriaca? foliis. 
Triumf. obf. 96. 

2. Carduus (Eriophorus) foliis feflilibus bifariam pinna- 
tifidis laciniis alternis ere&is, calycibus globofis vii- 
lofis.' Hort. Upfal. 249. Thiflle with leaves growing 
clofe to the ftalks ; which are doubly pinnated* the fegments 
alternately erefi, and globular woolly heads. Carduus, 
criocephalus. Dod. Pempt. 723. ifeclly -beaded Tbiftle,' 
called by fome Friars Crown. . 

3. Carduus {Acarna) foliis lanceolatis dentatis ciliatis; 
decurrentibus, fpinis marginalibus duplicibus. Thiflle 
with fpear-fhaped indented leaves running along the ftalks, 
with hairy edges* and the fpines double on their borders. 
Acarna major caulc foliofo. C. B. P. 379. Greater Fijh 
Thiflle. 

Carduus (Marianus) foliis amplexicaulibus haftato- 
pinnatifidis fpinofis, calycibus aphyllis, fpinis canali-* 
culatis duplicato-fpinofis. Gouan. Monfp. 422. Thiflle 
with prickly leaves embracing the ftalks, empalements with- 
out leaves*, and doubly armed with channelled fpines. Car- 
duus Mafise. Dalech. Hift. 1475. Our Ladies Thiftle 9 
vrMilkThiftk. ' 
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5. Carduus ^ (Cirjium) foliis lanceolatis dec tirrenri bite 
denticulis inermibus, calyce fpinofo. Hort. Cliff. 39 %, 
Thiflle with fpear-fhaped leaves running along the ftalks* 
with fmooth indentures, and a prickly empalement. Cir- 
fium Anglicum. Ger. Emac. 11 83. Endijb foft or 
gentle Thiflle. 

6. Carduus (Cafaboutt) foliis feflilibus lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis fubtus tomentofis, margine fpinis ternaiis.. 
Hort. ClifE 393. Thiflle with entire fpear-flmped leaves 
grozving clofe to the ftalks, whofe borders are Jet with triple 
fpines. Acarna Theophrafti anguillaras. L.ob. Icon. 
486. The fuppofedtrue Fijh Thiflle of Tbecphraftus. 
There are a great number of fpecies more than are 
here enumerated, fome of. which are very troublefome 
wecds^ in the gardens and fields, therefore are better 
to be* kept out of both ; fo I thought it needlefs to 
mention diem here. The few forts which I have here 
enumerated, being often preferved in the gardens of 
the curious for the fake of variety, or cultivated 
for ufe by fome perfons, therefore chofe not to omit 
them. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an an- 
nual plant, which rifes with a channelled flem about a 
foot and a half high, fending out feveral lide branches 
toward the top, garnifhed with long narrow leaves like 
thofe of the Auftrian Ptarmica, which are of a deep 
green above, but white on their under fide, placed al- 
ternate : juft below the foot-ftalk of the leaf- come out 
feveral ^unequal yellow fpines, and at the end of the 
branches the flowers are produced ; thefe have very 
prickly empalements, under which are placed two 
long leaves ; the flowers are purple, and fhaped like 
thole of the common Thiftle, but are fmalter ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oblong fmooth feeds, which have a 
long woolly down fitting on their top. This fort 
flowers in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in 
September. It is propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown on a bed of light earth in the fpring where 
the plants are to remain, for they do not bear tranf- 
planting, unlefs it is performed when they are very 
young ; for they fend long flender roots deep into the 

• ground, which, if broken, the plant feldom furvives 
it. The only care they will require, is to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they are 
too clofe. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in feveral of the mid- 
land counties of England. This is a biennial plant, 
which fends out many long leaves near the ground, 
having feveral long fegments, placed alternate, which 
are joined to a winged border running on each fide 
the mid-rib the whole length ; thefe fegments point 
upward 5 the under fide of the leaves, and the mar- 
gin* of the midrib, are armed with long fharp fpines, 
ftanding every way. The following fpring, there arifes 
from the center of the plant one ftrong channelled 
ftalk, four or five feet high, branching every way 
toward the top : the ftalk and branches are garnifhed 
with the fame fhaped leaves as below, and each branch 
is terminated by a finglc head of purple flowers, hav- 
ing a woolly empalement. This flowers in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. One 
or two of thefe plants may be allowed a place in 

* fome. abject part of the garden, for its- Angularity. 
The feeds of this plant fhould be fown where the 
plantsarc to remain, and will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds. The fecond 
year they will flower, and then the whole plant 
perifhes. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal. This rifes fix feet high ; the leaves are 
long, narrow, and the edges are fct clofely with 
fmall hairs ; at every indenture of the leaves there 
conies out two long yellowifh fpines 5 at the end 
of the branches the flowers are produced from the 
fide of the ftalk, which have weolly oval empale- 
ments, clofely armed with flender fpines. The flow- 
ers are yellow, but make no great appearance, as they 
advance very little above the empalement. It flowers 
in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant may be propagated by feeds in the fame 
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wanner as the former fort. It is called Fifh ThUtte, 
from the rcfemblance which the fpines have to the 
bones of fifh. 

The fourth fort grows very common on the fide of 
banks, and in wafte land in many parts of England, 
and is by fome perfons blanched anddrefled as a cu- 
rious difh. This is a biennial plant, which lhould 
be fown very thin, and when the plants are come up 
fo as to be well diltinguifhed, the ground fhould be 
hoed, to cut down all the young weeds, and the plants 
left about a foot and a half diftance ; and the following 
fummcr the ground lhould be kept clean frpm weeds. 
In the autumn the leaves of the plants lhould be tied 
up, and the earth drawn up clofe to blanch them 
when they are properly whitened, they will be fit for 
ufe. This is a biennial plant, which perifhes loon 
after the feeds are ripe. 

The filth fort is a biennial plant, which is by fome 1 
cultivated for medicinal ufe, and has been fuppofed I 
a remedy for fome fort of madnefs. This may be I 
propagated by feeds in the fame manner as the tecond I 
fort. 1c grows naturally in the northern parts of I 
England, and flowers in June. I 
The fixth fort is fuppofed to be the true Filh Thiftlc J 
of Thcophraftus. This is a biennial plant, which I 
rifes with an upright ftalk fix feet high, garnifhed I 
with long fpear-ihaped leaves, armea with triple I 
fpines at every indenture on their edges ; at the top I 
of the Italics the flowers come out in clufters, which I 
are of a purple colour, and are fucceeded by fmooth, I 
oval, black feeds. It grows naturally in Sicily and I 
the Levant. It is propagated by feeds as the fecond I 
fort, which lhould be fown on a warm border, other- I 
wife the plants will not live through the winter. It I 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. ' 1 
CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. See Centau- I 

REA. I 

CARDUUS FULLONUM. See Dips a cus. J 
CARICA. Lin. Gen. Plant, iooo. Papaw, in French I 
Papaie. I 
The Characters are, I 
// is male and female in different plants ; the flowers of j 
the male have fcarce any empalement ; they are funnel- I 
fljaped, and of one leaf having a long flender tube, which | 
expands at the top, where it is divided into five narrow [ 
obtufe parts, which turn backward it hath ten ftambia, I 
Jive of which are alternately longer than the other, and I 
are terminated by oblong fummits. The female flowers I 
have a fmall permanent empalement indented in Jive parts ; I 
it hath five long fpear-jbaped petals; which are obtufe, I 
■and turn backward at the top ; the oval germen fupports 1 
five oblong blunt ftigma, which are broad at the top, I 
and crenated, . The germen afterward becomes a large [ 
oblong flefhy fruit, having five longitudinal cells, which | 
are full of fmall oval furrowed feeds, inclofed in a gluti- I 
nous pulp. I 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fecYion I 
of Linn^us's twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dicecia I 
Decandria ; the plants of this clafs have male and fe- I 
male flowers on different plants, and in this fection I 
the male flowers have ten ftamina. I 
The Species are, I 

1. Carica {Papaya) foliorum lobis finuatis. Hort. I 
Cliff. '46 1 . Papaw with the lobes of the leaves Jinuated. I 
Papaya fruetu Melopeponis efBgie. Plum. Papaw I 
with the fruit fhaped like the Squafb. I 

2. Carica (Pofopofa) foliorum lobis integris. Hort. | 
Cliff. 46 1 . Papaw with the lobes of the leaves entire. I 
Papaya ramofa fruetu pyriformi. Feuil. Peru v. 2. I 
p. 52. tab. 39. Branching Papaw with a Pearjhaped I 
fruit. I 
There are feveral varieties of the firft lort, which 
differ in the fize and lhape of their fruit. Plumier I 
mentions three of die female or fruitful Papaw, be- I 
fide the male, one of which he tides Melon-fhaped, I 
and the otlier fhaped like tlie fruit of the Gourd ; I 
and I have feen another variety in England, with a I 
large, fmooth, pyramidal fruit : but thefe are fup- 
pofed to be accidental varieties, which arifc from the 
lame feeds. I 
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This fort Hies with a thick, foft, herbaceous fte^rri* 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, which is 
naked till within two or three feet of the top, and 
hath marks of the veftiaes of the fallen leaves great 
part of its length ; the leaves come out on every fidd 
the (tern upon very long foot-ftalks ; thofe which are 
fituated Undermoft are almoft horizontal, but thofe on 
the top are erect : thefe leaves (in full grown plants) 
are very large, and divided into many parts (or lobes) 
which are deeply finuated, or cut into irregular divi- 
fions. The whole plant abounds with a milky acrid 
juice, which is efteemed good for the ringworm : 
the Item of the plant, and alfo the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves* are hollow in the middle. The flowers of 
the male plants are produced from between the leaves 
on the upper part of die plant, on every fide, which 
have foot-ftalks near two feet long, at the ends of 
which the flowers ftand in loofe clutters, each having 
a feparate fhort foot-ftalk ; thefe are of a pure whit£ 
and have an agreeable odour. They are monopeta- 
lous, having pretty long tubes, but are cut at the 
top into five parts, which twin: backward like a fcrew ; 
. fometimes thefe are fucceeded by fmall fruit, about 
the fize and fhape of a Catherine Pear, which has 
occafioned fome to fuppofe it was a diltinct fpecies ; 
but I have frequently raifed this, and the female or 
fruitful fort, from the fame feeds, and in genera! the 
male flowers fall away, without any fruit fuccceding 
them. The flowers of the female Papaw alfo come 
out between the leaves, toward the upper part of the 
plant, upon very fhort foot-ftalks, fingly fitting dole 
to the Item th'ey are large and bell-fhaped, com- 
pofed of fix petals, which are commonly yellow, but 
thofe of the pyramidal fort, which I before mention- 
- ed, were purple : when thefe fall away, the germen 
fwells to a large flefhy fruit, the fize of a fmall Melon, 
which are of different forms ; fome are angular, and 
comprefTed at both ends, others are oval and globu- 
lar, and fome pyramidal \ the fruit alfo abounds with 
• the fame acrid milky juice as the plants. This fruit, 
when ripe, is by the inhabitants of the Caribbce 
Iflands eaten with pepper and fugar as Melons, but 
are much inferior to our molt common Melon in fla- 
vour, in its native country ; but thofe which have 
ripened in England were dcteftable : the only ufe I 
have made known of this fruit, was, when they were 
about half grown, to foak them in fait water, to get 
out the milky juice, and pickle them for Mangos, 
for which they have been a good fubftitute. Thefe 
plants are fuppofed to be natives of America, from 
whence they were carried to the Philippine Wands, 
and to feveral parts of India, where they are now 
pretty common. Though thefe plants have been 
fuppofed to have male flowers only in fome plants, 
and female on the other, yet I have often feen 
fmall fruit on the male plants, and have frequently 
had fruit on the female, whofe feeds have grown as 
well as any I ever fowed, though no male plants 
were in the fame ftove with them. 
The fecond fort was found growing in a garden at 
Lima, by father Feuillee, and it was the only plant 
he faw of* that fort in his travels. This differs from 
the other, in having a branching ftalk, the lobes or 
divifions of the leaves being entire, and the fruit be- 
ing fhaped like a Pear, which he fays were of dif- 
ferent fizes ; that which he defigned was about eight 
inches long, and three and a half thick, yellow within 
and without, and of a fweet flavour. The flower, 
he fays, was of a Rofe colour, and divided but into 
five parts. 

Thefe plants being natives of hot countries, will not 
thrive in England, unleuj they are preferved in a warm 
ftove ; where there are fuch conveniences, of a pro- 
per height to contain the plants, they deferve a place 
as well as almoft any . of the plants which are culti- 
vated for ornament \ for when they are grown to a 
large fize, they make a noble appearance with their 
ftrong upright Items, which are garnifhed on every 
fide near. the top with large mining leaves, fpreading 
out near three feet all round the ftem : the flowers 

of 
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6f the male fort come out in clutters on every fide j 
and the fruit of the female growing round the (talks 
between the leaves, being fo different from any thing 
of European production, may in title them to the care 
of the curious; 

They are eafily propagated by feeds, which are an- 
nually brought in plenty from the Welt-Indies. Thefe 
Ihould be fown in a hot-bed early in the fpring, that 
the plants may obtain flrength before the autumn : 
when the plants are near two inches high, they ihould 
be each tranfplanted into a feparate (mall pot filled 
with a light, gentle, loamy foil, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, carefully (hading them from 
the fun till they have taken root ; after which they 
muft be treated in the fame manner as other tender 
plants from the fame country ; but as thefe plants 
have foft herbaceous (talks, and abound with a milky 
juice, they muft not have too much water, for they 
are frequently killed with moifture. There Ihould 
alfo be great care taken when thefe plants are fhifted 
from frnall pots into larger, to preferve the whole ball 
of earth to their roots ; for whenever they are left 
bare, they rarely furvive it. As the plants advance 
in their growth, they will require larger pots, and 
when they are too tall to remain under frames, they 
muft be placed in the tan-bed of the bark-ftove, where 
they Ihould conftantly remain, being careful not to 
give them much water, efpecially during the winter 
Icafon ; and in fummer their waterings mould be often 
repeated, but given in frnall quantities. With this 
management I have railed plants near twenty feet 
high in three years, which have produced their flow- 
ers and fruit in great perfection. 

CARL IN A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 836. The Carline 
Thiftle. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a compound flower, made up of many hermaphro- 
dite florets* which are fruitful \ thefe are included in a 
common* fwollen* fcaly empalement \ the inner fcales are 
long* and placed in a circular order. The flowers are fun* 
nel-jhaped* having a narrow tube* hut are bell-fhaped 
above* and cut into five parts at the brim * thefe have 
each five fhort hairy ftamina* terminated by cylindrical 
fummits. in the center is fituated a fhort germen crowned 
with dozen* fuppor ting a fender fly le the length of the fta- 
tnina* crowned with an oblong bifid ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a flngle taper* feed* crowned with a 
branching plumofe down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firlt fection of 
Linnseus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia squalis, the flowers being compofed of only 
hermaphrodite florets which are fruitful, whofe fum- 
mits are connected, and form a tube. 
The Species are, 

1. Carlina {Vulgaris') caule multifloro corymbofo, flo- 
ribus terminalibus calycibus radio albis. Hort. Cliff. 
395. Carline Thiftle with many flowers in a corymbus* 
which terminate the ftalk, having white rays to the em- 
palement. Carlina fylveftris vulgaris. Cluf. Hift. 2. 
p. 1 5 5. Common wild Carline Thiftle. 

2. Carlina (Racemofa) floribus feflilibus, lateralibus 
pauciflimis. Sauv. Meth. 293. Carline Thiftle with a 
few flowers growing clofe to the fide of the ftalk. Car- 
lina fylveftris minor Hifpanica. Cluf. Hilt. 2. p. 157. 
Small wild Spanijb Carline Thiftle. 

3. Carlina (Acaulis) caule unifloro More breviore. Hort. 

Cliff. 395. Carline Thiftle with one fborter flower on each 

ftalk. Carlina acaulos magno flore albo. C. B. P. 
380. 

4- Carlina {Lena to) caule multifloro lanato, calycibus 
radio purpureis. Lin. Sp. 1 1 60. Carline Thiftle with 
many downy flowers on a ftalk* which have purple rays to 
their empalement. Acarna flore purpureo rubente pa- 
tulo. C. B. P. 372. 

5. Carlina {Corymhofd) caule multifloro fubdivifo, flo- 
ribus feffilibus calycibus radio flavis. Prod.'Leyd. 
135. Carline Thiftle with many flowers on a ftalk* which 
is fubdivided* the flowers Jit clofe on the ftalks* and have 
yellow rays to their empalement' Acarna apula umbella- 
ta. Colum. Ecphr. 27. ' 
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The firft fort grows naturally upon fterile ground' iri 
moft parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into gar- 
dens. The others are often preferved in botanic gar- 
dens for the fake of variety. They grow naturally in 
the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
They may all be propagated by fowing their feeds irt 
the fpring on a bed of frefh undunged earth, where 
they are defigned to remain ; for, as tliey fend forth 
tap roots, they will not bear tranfplartting fo well as 
moft other plants. When the plants appear above 
ground, they Ihould be carefully weeded; and, as 
they grow in fize, they mould be thinned, where 
they arc too clofe, leaving them about ten inches or 
a foot afuhder. The fecond year moft of thefe plants 
will flower j but, unlefs the fummer proves dry, they 
rarely produce good feeds in England, and moft of 
them decay foon after they have flowered, therefore 
it is pretty difficult to maintain thefe plants in this 
country. 

CARNATION. See Dianthus. 

CARPESIUM. Lin. Gen. 948. Nodding Star- 
wort. 

The Characters are, 
// hatb an imbricated empalement* the outer leaves are 
larger* fpreading* and reflexed* the inner are ftjorter and 
equal ; the flower is equal and compounded \ the herma- 
phrodite florets are fttnnelfhaped* opening at the top in 
five parts ; thefe compofe the difk. The female florets are 
tubtdous* quinquefld* clofing together* which compofe the 
border. The hermaphrodite florets have five fhort ftami- 
na* crowned by cylindrical fummits* and an oblong ger- 
men* with a flngle ftalk* crowned by a. bifid ftigma * the 
female florets have the like* and both are fucceeded by oval . 
naked feeds indofed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond order of 
Linnauis's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Po* 
lygamia fuperflua, the flowers being compofed of fe- 
male and hermaphrodite florets, which are both- 
fruitful. 

The Species are, 

1. Carpesium {Cernuum) floribus terminalibus. Lin. 
Sp. 1203. Nodding Starwort whofe floivers terminate 
the ftalks. After Cernuus. Col. Ecphr. 1. p. 251. 

2. Carpesium {Abrotanoides) floribus lateralibus. Ofb. 
It. tab. 1 o. Nodding Starwort whofe flowers come from 
the fide of the ftalks. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Italy. It is a bien- 
nial plant, whofe lower leaves are obtufe, woolly, 
and foft to the touch. The flower-ftalk rifes from 
the center of the plant near a foot and a half high, 
branching toward the top, and garnifhed with leaves 
of the fame form with thofe at bottom, but fmaller : 
each of the branches are terminated by one pretty 
large flower of an herbaceous yellow colour, nodding 
on one fide the ftalk ; thefe are compofed of female 
florets which compofe the border, and hermaphro- 
dite florets which compofe the difk, both which are 
fucceeded by oval naked feeds. This flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen in September. 
The plant is eafily propagated by feeds, which may 
be fown on a bed of fight earth in the fpring, and 
when the plants come up, if they are thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, they will require no other 
culture. The fecond year they will flower and pro- 
duce feeds, foon after which the plants decay. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in China, and at 
prefent is rare in England. This hath a hard branch- 
ing ftalk, garnished with broad fpear-lhaped leaves 
ilightly crenated on the edges : the flowers are thinly 
fcattered on the fide of the ftalks and branches, where 
they fit very clofe, nodding downward ; their em- 
palements are compofed of many frnall leaves which 
ipread open, and inclofe a great number of florets. 
This may be propagated by feeds, which Ihould be 
fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they mould be each planted in a 
fingle pot ; and when the weather becomes warm, 
they may be expofed, but in autumn they mult be 
houfed. 7 
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CARPINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 952. [fo called of 
carpere, Lat.to crop* becaufe it may be eafily cropped, 
or its wood is eafily cleft.] The Hornbeam, or Hard- 
beam, in French Charm e. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers, growing feparate on the 
fame plant. 'The mate flowers are difpofed in a cylindrical 
rope or kaikin, which is loofe and fcaly, each fcale covering 
cue flower, which hath no petals, but ten finall Jla 
raina, terminated by compreffed bairy ftmmits. The female 
flowers are difpofed in the fame form, and are Jingle under 
each fcale •> thefe have one petal, which is Jbaped like a 
cup, cut into fix parts, and two jhort gcrmen, each having 
two hairy flyles, crowned by a Jingle Jligm a. The ha thin 
afterward grows large, and at the bafc of each fcale is 
lodged an oval angular nut. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fection 
of Linnams's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncccia Po- 
ly andri a, the plants of this clafs having male and fe- 
male flowers growing feparate on the lame tree, and 
thofe of this fe£lion have many Ham in a. 
The Species arc, 

1. Carpinus {Vulgaris) fquarnis flrpbilorum planis. 
Hort. Cliff. 447. Hornbeam with flat fcalcs to the cones. 
Carpinns. Dod. Peinpt. 841. Common Hornbeam. 

1. Carpinus (Ofijya) fquarnis ftrobilorum infiatis. Hort. 
Cliff". 447. Hornbeam ivitb inflated fcales to the cones. 
Oftrya ulmo limilis, fructu raccmoib lupulo fimilis. 
C. 15. P. 427. The Hop Hornbeam. 

3. Carpinus {Ori entails) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ferratis | 
ftrobilis brcvibus. Hornb th oval, Jpear-Jhaped, 
flawed leaves* and the fhcrtejl cones. Carpinus Orien- 
talis folio minori, fructu brcvi. T. Cor. 40. Eaflcrn \ 
Hornbeam* with a flnallcr leaf and fhorter fruit. j 

4. Carpinus (Virgiuiana) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
ft ro bilis Ion giflimis. Hornbeam with pointed fpear-fhaped 
leaves, and the longcfl cones. Carpinus Virginiana rlo- 
releens. Pluk. Virginia flowering Hornbeam. 

The ririt fort is very common in many parts of Eng- 
land, but is rarely fullered to grow as a timber-tree, 
being generally reduced to polJards by the country 
people ; yet where the young trees have been pro- 
perly treated, they have grown to a large fize. I have 
fecn fome of them in woods, upon a cold ftiff clay, 
which have been near feventy feet high, with large, 
noble, fine items, perfectly ilrait and found. Of 
late years, this has been only confidered as a fhrub, 
and never cultivated but for under-wood in the coun- I 
try, and in the nurferies to form hedges, after the 
French taftej for in moll of their great gardens, 
their cabinets, &c. arc formed of theie trees, as are 
their trelliffes and hedges which furround their plan- 
tations. But fmcc thele fort of ornaments have been 
almofl baniflied from the Englifh gardens, there has 
been little demand for thefe trees in the nurferies. I 
As this tree will thrive upon cold, barren, cxpofed I 
hills, and in fuch fituations where few other forts will I 
grow, it may be cultivated to great advantage by I 
the proprietors of fuch lands. It will refift the vio- 
lence of winds better than moft other trees, and is by I 
no means flow in its growth. But where thefe are I 
propagated for timber, they mould be raifed from 1 
feeds, upon the fame foil, and in the fame fituation, I 
where they are defigned to grow ; and not brought 
from better land, and a warmer fituation, as is too 
frequently p radii fed. Nor mould they be propagated 
by layers, which is the common method where they 
are intended for hedges or under-wood; for. which 
thofe fo railed vill anlwer the purpole full as well as 
thofe raifed from feeds, but the latter muff always be 
preferred for timber-trees. 

The feeds of this tree fhould be fown in the autumn, 
foon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept out of 
the ground -till fpring, the plants will not come up 
till the following year. When the plants appear, they* 
muff, be kept very clean from weeds, and treated as' 
other fcreft-trecs ; in two years time they will be fit 
to tranfplarft, for the lboncr all" trees which are de- j 
iigned for timber are planted where they "are to re- I 
main, the larger they will grow, and the wood will I 
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be firmer and more durable. If thefe are not inter- 
mixed with other kind of trees, they fhould be planted 
pretty clofe ; efpecially on the outfide of the plan- 
tations, that they may protect and draw each other 
up : and if they afe kept clean from weeds three or 
four years, it will greatly promote their growth, after 
which the.plants will have obtained fuhicient ftrength 
to keep down the weeds. 

As the trees advance in their growth, they mufc 
be thinned, which fhould be done with caution, cut- 
ting away the moft unpromifing plants gradually, lb 
as not to let much cold air at once, to thofe which 
are left, efpecially on the borders of the plantation. 
For in all young plantations of timber, it is much the 
better method, to take away a few trees every year, 
where it is wanted, than, as is commonly practifed, 
to let all grow till it is fit to cut as under- wood, and 
then cut all away, except thofe intended for timber; 
whereby fo much cold air is fuddenly let in upon 
them, as to flop their progrefs for fome years ; but 
by this method a prcfent advantage is gained, which 
is now more generally attended to, than the future 
profit. 

The timber of this tree is very tough and flexible, 
and might be converted to many ufeful purpofes, when 
fufiered to grow to a proper lize ; but as they have 
been generally treated otherwife, the principal ufes 
it has been applied to, was for turnery ware, for 
which it is an excellent wood, and alfo for making 
mill-cogs, heads of beetles, &c. It is alfb excellent fuel. 
The leaves of this tree remain upon them, till the 
young buds in the fpring thru ft them ofi\ fo.they af- 
ford much flicker to birds in winter ; and this ren- 
ders them very proper to plant round the borders of 
-other plantations in expofed fituations, where they 
will defend the other trees in winter, and thereby 
greatly promote their growth. 

The Hop Hornbeam fheds its leaves in winter, with 
the Elm, and other deciduous trees. This tree, 
tho' but lately much known in England, is very 
common in Germany, growing promifcuoufly with 
the common fort. It is alfo faid to grow plentifully 
in many parts of North America, but it is doubtful 
whether that is not a different fort from this. The 
Hop Hornbeam is of quicker growth than the com- 
mon fort, but what the wood of that will be I do 
not know; for there are but few of the trees in 
England growing upon their own roots, moft of them 
having been grafted upon the common Hornbeam, 
which is the ufual method of propagating them in 
the nurferies ; but the trees fo raifed are of fhort du- 
ration, for the graft generally grows much faftcr 
than the flock, fo that in a few years there is a great 
difproportion in their fize ; and where they happen 
to ftand expofed to ftrong winds, the graft is fre- 
quently broken from the flock, after many years 
growth; for which reafon, I would caution every 
perfon not to purchafe any of thefe trees which have 
been fo propagated. 

The Virginian flowering Hornbeam is ftill lefs com- 
mon than the laft, and only to be feen in curious gar- 
dens ; it is equally as hardy as the other, and may be 
increafed by layers. . 

This fort will grow to the height of thirty feet, or 
more, and is of quicker growth than either of the 
former forts : it fheds its leaves in autumn, about 
tlie fame time with the Elm ; and, during the time 
of its verdure, this tree makes a good appearance, 
being well clothed with leaves, which are of a deep, 
ftrong, green colour, refembling more the long-leaved 
Elm than the Hornbeam. 

The Eaftern Hornbeam is a tree of humble growth, 

rarely rifing above ten or twelve- feet high in this 

country, mooting out many horizontal irregular 

branches, fo cannot eafily' be trained up to a Item. 

The leaves of this fort are much fmaller than thofe 

of the common Hornbeam, and the branches grow 

clofer together, therefore may be very proper for low 

hedges, where they are wanted in gardens; being a 

very tonfile plant, it may be kept in lefs compafs 

than 
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than almoft any deciduous tree. It is as hardy as 

any of the forts, and may be propagated in the 

fame manner but at prefent ic is rare in the EngliJh 

nurferies. . 
CARROTS. See Daucus. 

CARTHAMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 838. [fo called 
of Ketfafctv, Gr. to purge, becaufe the feeds of it 
are purging,] Baftard Saffron, orSarflower in French 5 
Cartame* ou Saffron Batard. 

The Characters are, 
7/ hath a flower compofed of fever al hermaphrodite florets* 
included in one common fcaly empalement. The fcalcs are 
contpofed of many flat leaves* broad at their bafe* ending 
in a fpine, and fpread open below. The florets are funnel- 
jhaped* of one leaf, 'cut into five equal fegments at the top ; 
theft have five fhort hairy ftamina y terminated by cy- 
lindrical tubular fummits ; in the center is Jituated a fhort 
germen* fupporting a flender fiyle the length of the ftamina* 
crowned by a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes 
a Jingle, oblong* angular feed* inclofed in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnxus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Po- 
lygamia ^qualis ; the flowers of this feftion being 
compofed of only fruitful florets, and their fummits 
are connected in form of a cylindrical tube. 
The Species are, 

1. Carthamus (TincJorius) foliis ovatis integris ferrato- 
aculeatis. Hort. Cliff. 394. Baflard Saffron with oval 
entire leaves* which have fpiny ferratures. Carthamus 
ofHcinarum, flore croceo. Tourn. Inlt. 457. Baflard 
Saffron of the flops, with a Saffron-coloured flower. 

2. Carthamus [Lanattts) caule pilofo fupernc lanato, 
foliis inferioribus pinnatifidis, fumrnis amplexicauli- 
bus dentatis. Hort. Upfal. 251. Carthamus with a 
baity flalk* woolly above* the under leaves indented* and 
the upper embracing the flalk. Atra<£rylis lutea. C. B. P. 
Tellcw Diftaff Thiftlc. 

3. Carthamus {Creticus) caule heviufculo, calycibus 
fublanatis, flofculis fubnovenis, foliis inferioribus ly- 
ratis, fummis amplexicaulibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. 1 163. 
Carthamus with a fmooth flalk* woolly empalement s* ge- 
nerally nine florets* the under leaves lyre-fljaped, and the 
upper embracing the flalk. Cnicus Creticus Atractylidis 
folio & facie, flore leucophaso. Tourn. Cor. 33. 

4. Carthamus {Tingttanus) foliis radicalibus pinnatis, 
caulinis pinnatifidis, caule • unifloro. Lin. Sp. 1163. 
Carthamus whefe radical leaves are winged, thofe on the 
flalks wing-pointed* and one flower on a flalk. Cnicus 
perennis camileus Tingitanus. H. L. 1 62. Blue pe- 
rennial Cnicus of Tangier. 

5. Carthamus {Carduncellus) foliis caulinis linearibus 
pinnatis longitudine plante. Lin. Sp. Plant. 831. 
Carthamus with narrow winged leaves on the flalks* 
which are as long as the plant. Cnicus crcruleus hu- 
milis Montis Lupi. H. L. Dwarf Cnicus of Mount 
Lupus with a blue flower. 

6. Carthamus (Caruletis) foliis lanceolatis fpinofo-den- 
tatis, caule fubunifloro. Hort. Cliff. 1163. Carthamus 
with fpear-Jbaped leaves prickly indented* and one flower 
on each flalk. Cnicus cseruleus afperior. C. B. P. 378. 

Rougher blue Cnicus. 

7. Carthamus {Arbor efcens) foliis enfiformibus finuato- 
dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 136. Carthamus with fword- 
fhaped leaves which are finuated and indented. Cnicus 
Hifpanicusarborefcensfcetidiflimus. Tourn. Lift. 451. 
Stinking fl^rubby Cnicus of Spain. 

8. Carthamus {Corymb ofus) floribus umbcllatis nume- 
rous. Carthamus with many flowers in umbels. Chame- 
leon niger umbellatus, flore cazrulco hyacinthino. 
C. B. P. 380. Black umbellated Chamaleon with blue 

flowers. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Egypt, and in fome 
of the warm parts of Afia. I have frequently re- 
ceived the feeds of this from the BritifH iflands in 
. America, but -whether they were originally carried 
thither, or if it grows naturally there, I could never 
be rightly informed. It is at prefent cultivated in 
. many parts of Europe, and alfb in . the Levant, from 
. whence great quantities of Safflower are annually im- 
ported to England, for dyeing and painting. 



This is an annual plant, which rifes with a ftiff lig- 
neous ftalk two feet and a hal£ or three feet high, 
dividing upward into many branches, which are gar- 
nifhed with oval pointed leaves, fitting clofe to the 
branches : thefe are entire, and are flightly fawed on 
their edges, each tooth being terminated by a ihort 
ipine. The flowers grow fingle at the extremity of 
each branch : the heads of flowers are large, inclofed 
in a fcaly empalement ; each fcale is broad at the 
bafe, flat, and formed like a leaf of the plant, ter- 
minating in a fliarp fpine. The lower part of the 
empalement fpreads open, but the fcales above clofely 
embrace the florets, which (land out near an inch 
above the empalement ; thefe are of a fine Saffron 
: colour, and this is the part which is gathered for the 
ufes above-mentioned. When the florets decay, the 
germen which is fituated in each, become Angle, 
oblong, angular feeds, of a white colour, and have 
a pretty ftrong fliell or cover to them. Ic flowers in 
July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in autumn; but 
if the feafbn proves cold and moift, when the plants 
are in flower, rhere will be no good feeds produced j 
fo that there are few feafons, wherein the feeds of this 
plant do come to perfection in England. 
The feeds of this plant are fometimes ufed in me- 
dicine, and are accounted a pretty ftrong cathartic, 
but at prefent they arc fcldom prescribed. It is pro- 
pagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in April, 
upon a bed of light earth : the beft way is to fow them 
in drills, drawn at two feet and a hair diftance from 
each other, in which the feeds lhould be Scattered 
thinly, for the plants muft: not ftand nearer each 
other than a foot in the rows ; but as fome of the 
feeds will fail, fo a greater quantity fliould be {own, 
as it will be eafy to thin the plants, at the time when 
the ground is hoed. If the feeds are good, the 
plants will appear in lefs than a month and in a 
fortnight or three weeks after, it will be proper to 
hoe the ground to deftroy the weeds, and at the 
fame time the plants fliould be thinned where they 
are too clofe but at this time they fliould not be fe- 
parated to their full diftance, left fome of them fliould 
afterward fail •, fo that if they are now left fix inches 
afunder, there will be room enough for the plants to 
grow, till the next time of hoeing, when they muft 
be thinned to the diftance they are to remain for good: 
after this they fliould have a third hoeing, which, if 
carefully performed in dry weather, will deftroy the 
weeds and make the ground clean, fo that the plants 
will require no farther care, till they come to flower 5 
when, if the Safflower is intended for ufe, the florets 
fliould be cut off from the flowers as they come to 
perfection ; but this muft be performed when they 
are perfectly dry, and then they fliould be dried in a 
kiln, with a moderate Arc, in the fame manner as 
the true Saffron, which will prepare the commodity 
for ufe. 

But if the plants are defigned for feed, the flowers 
muft not be gathered for if the florets arc cut off, 
it will render the feeds abortive, though they may 
fwell and grow to their ufual fize,» as I have frequently 
experienced j yet when they are broken, there will be 
found nothing more than a fliell without any kernel* 
And this frequently happens to be the cafe with thefe 
feeds, in wet cold ieafons ; though in very wet years 
the germen will rot, and never come fo forward as to 
form a fliell. 

I have been informed, that this plant was formerly 
cultivated in the fields in feveral parts of England, 
for the dyers ufe; and particularly in Gloucefterfliife, 
where the common people frequently gathered the 
florets, and dried them, to put into their puddings 
and checfecakes, to give them a colour ; but fome by 
putting it in too great quantity, gave their puddings 
a cathartic quality. 

If this plant was ever cultivated here in great quan- 
tity, it is furprifing how it came to be fo totally ne- 
glected, as that at prefent, there are not the lcaft 
traces to be met with, in any part of England, of its 
. ever having. been cultivated; nor is the commodity 
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Icarce known, -except to thofe who deal in it : the 
quantity of this whkh is annually confumed in Eng-5 
land is (o great, as to make a very conliderable article < 
in trade, lb that it might be very well worthy of the I 
public attention ; for although the feeds feldom come « 
to perfection in England, yet thefe might be annually 
procured from abroad, and the plants would con- 1 
Itantly produce the flower, which is the only part 1 
ufeful. A few years paft I fent a fmall parcel of the 
feeds of this .plant to South Carolina, where I was ! 
afterward informed it grew amazingly, for in fix ; 
weeks after the leeds were lown, the crop of Safflower ; 
was fit to cut, and the gentleman to whom the feeds 
were given, fent lbme of the commodity to his brother 
in London, who was fo kind as to fend me a €pp- \ 
cimen of it, with an account that the dyers complained j 
of its want of colour; and upon examining it, I found j 
the florets were drawn out of their empalements the { 
whole length, fo that their tails which had been in- j 
eluded in their covers were white, and being mixed 
together gave the whole a pale appearance ; upon this • 
I wrote to the gentleman to delire he would cut off ■ 
the upper part of the florets with fci/Tars, which would 
be ealier performed, but have heard nothing from 
him fince ; however, a year or two after I received a 
letter from his excellency Governor Lyttleton, in 
which he wrote that the Safflower bid fair to prove 
one of their great branches of commerce, but how it 
has turned out I have not fince heard. 
This plant is cultivated in great plenty, in fome parts 
of Germany, where the leeds conftantly come to 
perfection ; and as I have obtained a fliort account 
of their method of cultivation, from a curious gen- 
tleman of that country, fo I fliall infert it for the be- 
nefit of thofe who may be induced to engage in diis 
undertaking. 

The ground in which they propofe to fow the Car- 
thamus, has always a double fallow given to it, firft 
to deftroy the weeds, and afterward to make it line. 
They make choice of their lighted land, and fuch as 
is clear from Couch Grafs, and other troublcfbme 
weeds. After the land has been fallowed a fummer 
and winter,' in which time they give it four plough- 
ings, and harrow it between each, to break the clods, 
and pulverize it : in the latter end of March they give 
it the laft ploughing, when they lay it in narrow 
furrows of about five feet or a little more, leaving a 
Jpace of two feet between each: then they harrow 
thefe lands to make them level, and after it is finilhed, 
they fow the feeds in the following manner. With a 
fmall plough, they draw four fhallow furrows in 
each land, at near a foot and a half diftancc, into I 
which they fcatter the feeds thinly •, then with a har- 
row, whofe teeth are little more than one inch long, I 
they draw the earth into the drills to cover the feeds ; I 
after this, they draw a roller over the ground, to I 
fmooth and fettle it. When the plants are come up, ] 
fo as to be diftinguilhcd, they hoe the ground to de- I 
ftroy the weeds ; and at this firft: operation, where I 
the plants happen to be clofc, they cut. up the leaft I 
promifing, leaving diem all fingle, at the diftance of 
three or tour inches ; which they always fuppofe will 
be fufficient room for their growth, till the fecond 
time of hoeing, which muft be performed in about I 
five weeks after their firft ; in which they are guided j 
by the growth of the weeds, for as this work is per- | 
formed with a Dutch hoe, fo they never fuffcr the r 
weeds to grow to any fizc before they cut them ; | 
in which they judge right, for when the weeds are I 
fmall, one man will hoe as much ground in a day, I 
as can be performed by three, when they are per- 
mitted to grow large ; and the weeds will be more I 
effectually deftroyed. ' t I 

' They give a third hoeing to the plants, about five | 
or fix weeks after the fecond ; which generally makes | 
the ground fo' clean, as to require no more cleaning, t 
rill the Car thamus is pulled up. When the plants [ 
begin to flower, and have thruft out their florets (or \ 
thrum) to a proper length, they go over the ground I 
once a week to gather it; and as it is from time- to | ; 
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time gathered, it -is dried in a kiln for tile. There 
is ufualiy a iucceffcon of flowers -for fix or feveii 
weeks. After the .crop is gathered, the Italks are 
pulled, and tied in bundles for fuel*, and when thev 
have been let up a few days to dry, they are carried 
off, and the ground is ploughed for Wheat.; which 
riiey fay, always fucceeds well after this plant. 
The good quality of this commodity is chiefly in the 
colour, which fliould be of a bright Saffron colour; 
and herein that which is cultivated in England often 
fails; for if there happens much rain during the 
time the plants are in flower, it will cauie the florets 
to Change to a dark or dirty yellow, which will alfo 
befal that which is gadiered when there is any moifture 
remaining upon it; therefore great care muft be 
taken not to gather it till the dew is quite dried off, 
nor fliould it be prefled together rill it has been dried 
on the kiln. The manner of doing this being the fame 
as for the true Saffron, I fliall not mention it here, 
but defire the reader to turn to the article Crocus, 
where that is fully treated. 

In Spain this plant is cultivated in their gardens, as 
Marigolds are in England, to put into their loups, 
olios, and other dilhes, to give them a colour. The 
Jews alfo are very fond of this, and mix it in moll 
of their viands ; and it is very probable they were the 
perfons who firft carried the feeds of this plant to 
America, and taught the inhabitants the ufe of it, for 
it is now as commonly ufed by the Englilh there, as 
in any part of Europe. 

This plant may be admitted to have a place in the 
borders of large gardens, where it will add to the 
variety, during the time of its continuance in flower, 
which is commonly two months, or ten weeks ; for 
if the feeds are fown in- the beginning of April, the 
firft flowers will appear in the middle of July at far- 
theft ; and there will be a fucceflion of flowers on the 
fide branches, till the end of September, or in mild 
warm feafons till the middle of October, during which 
time the plants will not be deftitute of flowers \ which 
being of a bright Saffron colour, make a pretty ap- 
pearance ; and if the plants are fuppof ted to prevent 
their being broken, or blown down by the wind, 
they will not interfere with the other flowers, becaufe 
thefe have a regular upright growth. 
When they are cultivated for this purpofe, the feeds 
fliould be fown in the places where the plants are dc- 
figrred to remain, becaufe they do- not bear trans- 
planting well ; therefore three or four feeds fliould 
be fown in each patch, left any of them fliould fail ; 
and when the plants are grown fo ftrong as to be out 
of danger, the moft promifing in each patch fliould 
be left, and the others pulled up, that they may not 
draw or injure thofe which are to ftand. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the fbuth of 
France, Spain, and Italy, where the Women ufe the 
ftalks of this plant for diftafls, from whence it had 
the title of Diftaff Thiftle, It is by fome called 
Ballard wild "Saffron. The leaves of this plant arc 
fo metimes ordered for medicine, and are fuppoied to 
have the fame virtues as Carduus Benedictus. 
This plant is annual, perifhing fbon after the feeds 
are ripe the lower leaves fpread flat upon the ground ; 
thefe are five or fix inches long, narrow, and deeply 
indented on both fides ; they are hairy, and have a 
few foft fpines on their edges ; the ftalk rifes about 
two feet high, covered with hairs, and garniflied with 
oblong hairy leaves, which embrace the ftalk with 
their bafc, and are deeply finuated, with fharp thorns 
growing on their edges. The upper part of the ftalk 
divides into many branches, which are garnifhed with 
leaves of the fame form, but finaller. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, having a 
cluffer of ftiff, hard, prickly leaves below the fcaly 
empalement, which contains many yellow herma- 
phrodite flowers, fucceededby oblong angular feeds. 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripert : in. 
autumn. If the feeds of this fort- are fown in au- 
tumn, the plants will flower early the: following fiifn- 
mer, fo there wUl be a certainty of good-feeds. They 

... may 
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may be fowh -up an a bed of earth in any fituation, 
and will recpahteno other culture, but to keep them 
•clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they are 
too clbfe i this being a medicinal plant, is kept in fome 
gardens, but it hath little beauty. 
There is a variety of this-, which grows much taller, 
'tlie heads -are larger, and the leaves are placed clofer 
tipon the ftalks. This was found by Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant. 

The third fort was alfo difcovered by Toumcfof c in 
the ifland of 'Crete, from Whence he fent the feeds 
to the royal garden at Paris. This differs from the 
former, hi having a fmboth ftalk ; the leaves are very 
iliff, deeply indented, Irriobrh, and are armed with 
very ftrorig fpines; trie heads of flowers are oval, 
the florets white, antl the plant grows near four feet 
high. This is an annual plant, which may be fown 
•and treated in the fame way as the former, arid, flowers 
about the iarrie time. 

The fourth fort: hath a perennial root, but an annual 
italk. This, grows hahirally. rh Spain, arid was firfl 
brought to England from Tangier; the feeds of this 
are never perfected in England, fo it is propagated by 
parting of the roots. The befl: time for transplanting 
and pircing them, is about the beginning of March ; 
they mould have a dry foil and a warm fituation, 
otherwiie tlie'jr are liable to be deftroyed in fevere 
winters. 

The folks of this rife ab'oirt a foot arid a half hi'gh, 
feldom putting Out any branches, garniflifed with 
hdrrow ipear-fhaped leaves the whole length of the 
ftaik ; thefe arc deeply fawed On their edges, each of 
the ferratnres ending in a Iharp point. The ftalk is 
terminated by one large fcaly. head of blue flowers, 
fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Spain, arid Italy. This hath a perennial root and 
an annual ftalk, which rife about fix inches high ; it 
is channelled, hairy, and garhiihed with long narrow 
leaves, ending iri feveral Iharp fpirtes ; their edges are 
indented, each indenture ending in a fpine. Each 
ftalk is terminated by phe large head of blue flowers, 
having a leafy empalement, compofed of very broad 
fcales, each ending in a iharp fpine. It flowers in 

June. 

This fort is difficult to propagate in England, for the 
roots do not put out offsets like the former, fo is 
only to be railed from feeds •, which do hot come to 
perfection here, linlefs the feafon proves warm and 
dry. his plant fhould have a dry foil and a warm 
fituation. 

Tlie fitfth fort is fuppofed by fbrrre, to be the fame 
with the fourth, which is a great mi (lake, for they 
are extremely different. This rhes with a Angle ftalk 
about two feet high, which is of a purplilh colour, 
hairy, and channelled, cfolefy gafriifhed with broad 
fpear-fliaped leaves, which are fharply fawed on their 
edges, and covered with a fhott hairy down. The 
ftalk is terminated by a fingfe large head of blue 
flowers, having a fcaly erhpalement, compofed of two 
orders of leaves, the outer being broad, long, and 
armed with inarp fpinCs Oh their edges'; the inner are 
narrow, and terminate widi a fharp thorn. It flowers 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This fort may be propagated by parting of their 
root's, which mould be performed in autumn, when 
the" leaves decay. It fhbiild have a light dry foil, in 
Which it will endure the' cOld of our winters, and 
continue many years. It may alio" be propagated by 
feeds, Which ripen well ih dry feafbns, out in wet 
fummers the feeds are generally aboruvej this re- 
quires no other care but to' keep it clean from Weeds. 
It grows naturally iri Spain, France and Italy, on ar- 
able lartcL 

The" feverith fort I received from Artdalufia, where it 
grows naturally in great plenty. "This rifes with a 
mrubby perennial ftalk to th"C height or* eight or ten 
feet,- dividing irftd ■ matiy branches; gaVrifihed with 
pretty long fword-fhaped leaves, which are 'indented, 
armed with fpines on their edges, and embrace the 
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ftalks with their bate. The branches are terminated 
by large, fcaly, prickly heads of yellow flowers, 
which come c^t in July, but are never fiicceeded by 
feeds in this country, 10 can only be propagated by 
fide fhdots, flipped from the branches in the faring* 
arid planted in pots nlied with light landy earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obfervirig to lhade 
them till they have taken root j then they muft be 
gradually hardened, and removed into the Open air, 
and when they have obtained ftr^ng'th, they rriay be 
fej>arated, and fome of them planted in a warm dry 
border, where they will endure the cold of Our or- 
dinary winters ; bur, in fevere froft, they are fre- 
quently deftroyed-, therefore a plant or two fhould be 

kept in pots, and flickered in winter to preferve the 
fpecies. 

The feeds of the eighth, fort were lent me from 
Spain, where it grows naturally. This hath a pe- 
rennial root but an annual ftalk, which is finglc,. and 
never puts out any fide branches; thefe are white, 
frho'oth, and channelled. The leaves are long, narrow, 
of a pale green, and clofely armed on their edges 
wi't|i fliort ItifT fpines, which come out double. The 
ftalks are terminated by Angle, oval, fcaly heads of 
wh^te flowers, each fcale being terrinnated'by a pur- 
pljfli fpine. This fquamous empaleirient is clofely 
joined at the top, fo as few of the hermaphrodite flo- 
rets appear vifible above it , and this is guarded by a 
border of long, narrow, prickly leaves, furrdunding 
the head; which rife confiderably abiH-c the flowers. 
This plant flowers in July and Auguft, but feldom 
perfects its* feeds in England. It fhould be planted 
m a light foil and a warm fituation, where it will 
live abroad in our ordinary Winters, but in fevere froft 
it is fometimcs deftroyed. , As the feeds of this fore 
rarely ripen in England, the only method to, propa- 
gate the plant, is by parting the roots in the ipring. 
CARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 327. Carvi [fo called 
of k*/>a, Gr. the head, as though good for the head ; 
but others derive the name frorri Caria, where the 
anrierits found this plant.] Carul, or Carraway. 
The Characters arc, t t 

// bath an umb'cllated fldwer* comf 'o/ed of feveral jinall 
umbels; which are formed as -rays to the general umbel* 
neither of which have aity hlvolucritm * the Jingle flowers 
have very fmall cmpalements ; each hath Jive heart Jhaped 
obtufe petals* turned inward at their points ; it hath five 
hairy ftamina the lehgth of the petals* terminated by round- 
ijh fmall fuminits. The germen is fituated under the 
flower* fupporting two fmall ftyles* crowned by a Jingle 
fligma. The germen afterward becomes an cblon'g chan- 
nelled fruit* dividing into two parts* each having art ob- 
long fnrrozved feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnrcus's fifth clafs, intitled Pcntandria Dygyriia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and twoflyles. 
The Species arc; 

1. CaruM {Carvi) foliis pinnatifidis planis, umbellatis 
inaequalibus confertis. Carraway with plain leaves ending 
with many points* and unequal umbels* growing clofe. 
Cuminum pratenfe, Carui officinarum. C. B. P. 159. 
Meadow Cumin* or Carraway of the fljops. 

2. Carum (Hifpaitictifh) foliis capillaribus niultifidis, 
umbellis laxis. Carraway with capillary miiltifid leaves* 
and loofe umbels. Carvi Hhpanicum, (em iri e. majore, 
& latiore. JufT. Spanifh Carraway iditb a larger and 
broader feed. 

The firft fort is the common Carraway, whofe feeds 
are greatly ufod, riot only iri medicine, but alfb in 
the kitchen, &c. This grows naturally in fome rich 
meadows in Lihcolrifliire and Yorkshire, arid is 
fometimes found growing in the paftures near Lon- 
don. It is alfo cultivated for ufe in Efiex, arid fome 
other counties. 

This is a biennial plant, which rifes from feeds one 
year, flowers the next, arid perilhes foon after the 
feeds are ripe\ It hath a taper root like a Parfhep, 
but much fmaller, which runs deep into the ground, 
and hath a ftrong aromatic tafte, fending out many 
fmall fibres, j from the foot arifeVohe * or 1 two friiooth, 

folid, 
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folid, channelled ftalks, about two feet high, gar-, 
nifhed with winged leaves, having long naked foot- 
' ftalks, and many fmall wings placed oppofite on the 
midrib, which are compofed of many narrow, little, 
plain leaves, ending in feveral points. The ftalks 
divide upward into feveral fmaller branches, each of 
which is terminated by an umbel, compofed of fix or 
eight fmall feparate umbels or rays, which divide in- 
to feveral fmall foot-ftalks, each' fuftaining a fingle 
white flower, with five heart-fhaped petals; the 
flowers of thefe fmall umbels are clofely joined toge- 
ther. After the flowers are decayed, the germen be- 
comes an oblong channelled fruit, compoied of two 
oblong channelled feeds, plain on one fide, but con- 
vex on the other. It flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The beft feafon for fowing the feeds of this plant is 
in autumn, foon after they are ripe, when they will 
more certainly grow, than thofe fown in the fpring ; 
and the plants which rife in the autumn, generally 
flower the following feafon, fb that afummer's growth 
is hereby faved. When the plants come up, the 
ground mould be hoed to deftroy the weeds ; and 
where the plants are too clofe, they muft be thinned 
in the fame manner as is praclifed for Carrots, leaving 
them three or four inches apart. In the following 
jpring they will require to be twice more hoed, which 
will keep the ground clean till the feeds are ripe ; then 
the ftalks mult be pulled up, and tied in bundles, 
fetting them upright to dry, when the feeds may be 
threfhed out for ufc. 

The fecond ibrt grows naturally in Spain : the feeds 
of this were fent mc from the royal garden at Paris. 
This plant rifes with a ftronger ftalk than the former, 
which feldom grows more than a foot and a half high, 
but is clofely garniflicd with fine narrow leaves like 
thofe of Dill ; the ftalks divide upward into many 
branches, each being terminated by loofe umbels of 
white flowers, which are fucceeded by large broad 
feeds, having the fame aromatic flavour as the com- 

' mon fort. This is a biennial plant, and may be treated 
in the fame manner as the former. 

CARYOPHYLL ATA. See Geum. " 

CARYOPHYLLUS. Lin. Gen. 594. Caryo- 
phyllns aromaticus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 661. tab. 432. 
The Clove- tree, or All-fpice. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a double empalement, that of the flower is of one 
leaf 9 cut into four obtufe parts, upon which the germen 
isjituated ; the fruit hath another empalement, which is 
fmall, and flight ly divided into four parts-, which are per- 
manent. The flower hath four blunt petals, which are 
fituatcd oppofite to the inciffurcs of the empalement. It hath 
many flamina, . which rife from the fides of the empale- 
ment, terminated by round/Jh fummits. The germen is 

' fituated tinder the flower, and is crowned by the fmall em- 
palement, fupporting a fingle upright ftyle, crowned by an 
obtufe Jligma. The germen afterward becomes a foft bcr- 
ry with two celts, each containing a fingle kidney-fhaped 
feed. 

' This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
' LinnfEus^s thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 

nogynia, the flower having many (lamina and but 

one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Caryophyllus {Aromaticus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
s oppofitis, floribus terminalibus, ftaminibus corolla 

longioribus. The Clove- tree with oval fpear-fhaped leaves 
growing oppofite, and flowers terminating the ftalks, 
whoft flamina are longer than the petals. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus fructu oblongo. C. B. P. 410. Aromatic 

Clove with an oblong fruit. 

2. Caryophyllus (Pimento) foliis lanccolatis oppofitis, 

' floribus racemofis terminalibus, & axillaribus. ' Clove- \ 
tree with Jpear-Jhaped leaves gi-owing oppofite, and flow- 
ers growing in bunches at the ends of the branches, and 
wings of the leaves. Myrtus arborea aromatica foliis 

• laurinis. Sloan. Cat. 161. The Pimento, or All- 

' fp' ue * 

3. Caryophyllus [Eruticofus) foliis lanccolatis oppofi- J 

1 .»-.-* ♦ 
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tis, floribus geminatis alaribus. Brown. Hift. Jam* 
248. Clove -tree with fpear-fhaped leaves placed oppo- 
fite, and flowers growing by fairs from the fides of the 
ftalks. ; 

4. Caryophyllus (Cotinifolia) foliis ovatis obtufis op- 
pofitis, floribus iparfis alaribus. Clove-tree with oval 

. blunt leaves jflaced oppofite, and flowers growing thinly 
from the fides of the branches. Myrtus cotini folio. 
Plum. Cat. 19. Myrtle with a leaf of Venice Sumach. 

5. Caryophyllus (Racemofus) foliis oblongo-ovatis, 
emargjinatis, ridigis, glabris, floribus racemofis ter- 
minalibus. Clove- tree with oblong oval leaves, which 
are ftiff, fmooth, . and indented at the edges 9 and flowers 
growing in branches terminating the ftalk. 

The firft fott grows naturally in the Moluccas, and 
the hotteft parts of the world, where it rifes to the 
height of a common Apple-tree j but the trunk ge- 
nerally divides at about four or five feet from the 
ground into three or four large limbs, which grow 
erc6t, and are covered with a thin fmooth bark, 
which adheres clofely to the wood. Thefe limbs di- 
vide into many fmall branches, which form a fort of 
conical figure ; the leaves are like thofe of the Bay- 
tree, and are placed oppofite on the branches. The 
flowers are produced in loofe bunches at the end of 
the branches, which are fmall, white, and have a 

great number of ftamina, which are much longer 
than the petals. The flowers are fucceeded by oval 
berries, which are crowned with the empalement, di- 
vided into four parts, which fpread flat on the top 
of the fruit, in which form they are brought to Eu- 
rope ; for it is the young fruit beaten from the trees 
before they are half grown, which are die Cloves ufed 
all over Europe. 
__I have Qot heard of any plants of this kind being in 
the gardens, either in England or Holland, but I 
chofe to mention it here, to introduce the other. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica, but par- 
ticularly on the north fide of that ifland, where it is 
found in great plenty, and is a confiderable branch 
of their trade ; the unripe fruit dried, being the All- 
fpice fo well known in Europe. It is now cultivated 
with care in many of the plantations, for the trees 
will thrive upon fhallow rocky land, which is unfit 
for the Sugar-cane ; fo that a great advantage ariles to 
the planters from thofe lands, which would otherwife 
be of fmall account to them. 

This tree grows to the height of thirty feet or more, 
with a ftrait trunk, covered with a fmooth brown 
bark, dividing upward into many branches which 
come out oppofite, garnifhed with oblong leaves, 
refembling thofe of the Bay-tree in form, colour, and 
texture, but are longer, and are placed by pairs: 
when thefe are bruifed or broken, they have a very 
fine aromatic odour like that of the fruit. The 
branches grow very regular, fo that the trees make a 
fine appearance, k and as they retain their leaves 
through the year, the trees are worthy of being pro- 
pagated for ornament and lhade about the habitations 
of the planters. The flowers are produced in large 
loofe bunches from the fide of the branches, towards 
their ends, each branch is alfo terminated by a larger 
bunch than the other 5 the flowers are fmall, and of 
an herbaceous colour ; they are male and female upon 
diftinct trees. I was favoured with fine famples of 
. both, and alfo a particular account of the trees, by 
"William Williams, Efq*, of St. Anne's, on the north 
fide of Jamaica, who has the greateft number of thefe 
trees on his plantation of any perlbn in that ifland. 
The male flowers have very fmall petals, and a great 
number of ftamina in each, which are of the fame 
colour with the petals, terminated by oval bifid fum- 
mits ; the female flowers have no ftamina, but an 
oval germen, fituated below the- flower, fupporting 
a flender ftyle, with a blunt ftigma at the top. The 
germen afterward becomes a globular pulpy berry, 
including two kidhey-fhaped feeds. The ufual fea- 
fon when thefe trees flower, , is in June, July, and 
Auguft. 

i 
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When the fruit of thefe trees are defigned for ufe, 
they are gathered, or beaten down from the trees a 
little before they arrive to their full fize, and are fe- 
parated from leaves, ftalks, or any rubbiih which 
may have accidentally mixed with them ; then the 
fruit is expofed every day to the fun, lpread on cloths 
for ten or twelve days to dry, but removed under co- 
ver every evening to fcreen it from the dews j when 
the fruit is perfectly dry, it is packed up for expor- 
tation. If the fruit is permitted to grow to maturity, 
the pulp, which furrounds the feeds, is lb full of 
moifturc, and is fo glutinous, as to flick to the fin- 
gers of thofe who bruife them, therefore are unfit for 
thole ufes to which the dried fruit are applied. 
It is called by fome Jamaica Pepper, but the mod 
general appellation is All-fpice, from its relilh and 
llavour, partaking of many other Ipices, and is de- 
fervedly accounted one of the befl ; and if it was as 
icarce and difficult to procure as thofe Ipices in the 
eaft, would be much more fought after and elteemed : 
our neighbours the Dutch, who have engrofied the 
fpice trade to themfelves, have alio been artful enough 
to deceive us with this of our production, by purchas- 
ing the dried fruit of the All-fpice in England at a low 
price, and grinding it to a powder, then felling it 
to us at an advanced price for powder of Cloves. 
This I have been credibly informed of, by an eminent 
merchant, through whole hands great quantities of 
this commodity have palled. 

The Dutch have alfo drawn an oil from the fruit of 
this tree, which they vend for oil of Cloves. I had 
a fmall phial of this oil fent me from Jamaica, which 
was fhewn to fome of the belt judges of drugs in 
London, who tried many experiments with it, and 
declared they thought it as good oil of Cloves as they 
had feen. 

As there is fo great an affinity between this tree and 
the true Clove, it might be worthy of trial, if the 
fruit when firlt formed, or the flowers were beaten 
down from the trees, and dried in the fame manner 
as die eaftern Cloves, might not anfwer the fame pur- 
jjofe ; or, at lead, it would be a good fuccedaneum 
for that Ipice ; and as it is the production of our own 
colonies, Ihould have proper encouragement. 
This tree is propagated by feeds, which in the natu- 
ral place of its growth is conveyed, and fown by 
birds, to a great diftance ; and, it is very probable, 
the feeds palfing through them, are rendered fitter for 
vegetation, than thofe which are immediately gathered 
from the tree ; for I have received great quantities of 
the berries from the gentleman before- mentioned, 
which . were perfectly ripe and frefh, great part of 
which I lowed in different ways, and communicated 
fome of them to feveral other curious perfons, who 
did the fame, but none of them have yet fucceedcd ; 
and upon informing my friend Mr. Williams of this, 
he told me that a friend of his, whole plantation was 
on the fouth fide of Jamaica, defired him to fave a 
large quantity of the ripe berries for him to fow on 
his plantation, which he accordingly did, but his 
friend forgot to fend for them till near two years af- 
ter j during which time, they had lain in a large heap, 
and had fermented, and, on fowing thofe berries, the 
plants came up with the firft rains in great abundance ; 
ib that it may be of great fervice to thefe feeds, either 
to pafs through animal bodies, or to be fermented 
before they are lb wn. 

The plants cannot be preferved in England unlefs 
they are placed in a ftove during the winter feafon, 
but they will thrive in a moderate degree of warmth : 
they Ihould be planted in a foft light foil, and in win- 
ter muft have but little water. In the fummer they 
Ihould have a large lhare of air, and in July, if the 
feafon proves warm, they may be placed in the open 
air, in a warm fheltered fituation ; but upon the ap- 
proach of cold nights, they muft be removed into 
the ftove again. The expofing of thefe plants to the 
open air for one month only, will be of great lervice 
to clean their leaves from infects or filth, which they 
are fubject to contract, by remaining long in the 
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ftove ; but if the fealbn ihould prove very wet or 
cold, it will not be fafe to truft thefe plants long 
abroad ; therefore their leaves fhould be now and then 
wafhed with a fponge to clean them, which will not 
only render them more lightly, but alio promote 
dieir growth. This tree is pretty difficult to propa- 
gate in England, where the feeds do not ripen ; the 
only method in which this has been done, is by lay- 
ing down the young branches, flitting them at a joint 
in the fame manner as is practifed in making layers of 
Carnations. If this is carefully performed, and the 
layers are regularly but gently watered, they will 
nut out roots in one year then they may be care- 
fully feparated from the old plants, and each planted 
in a fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into the tan-bed, either in the ftove or under a frame, 
being careful to lhade them until they have taken 
new root, after which they may be treated as the older 
plants. This plant, being an Evergreen, makes a 
fine appearance in the ftove at all feafons of the year ; 
and their leaves having fuch an agreeable fragrancy 
when rubbed, render them as worthy of a place in 
the ftove, as any other tender exotic plant which is 
preferved for ornament. 

The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence I received it fome years paflr. This riles with 
a divided trunk to the height of eight or ten feet, 
fending out many branches, which are placed oppo- 
fite, covered with a grey bark : the leaves come out 
oppofite, which arelhorter and rounder at their points 
than thofe of the laft (pedes •, they arc alio fmoother, 
and of a firmer texture. The flowers come out from 
the fide of the branches between the leaves, upon 
(lender foot-ftalks, about an inch in length, two ge- 
nerally arifing from the fame point : thefe are fuc- 
cecded by round berries, of a brighter colour than 
thofe of the former, having the empalement on their 
crowns. The leaves and fivk of this fort have no 
aromatic flavour, fo are not of ufc, but the charac- 
ters of the flower and fruit are the fame as in the 
other fort. 

This tree retains its leaves all the year, which being 
of a fplcndent green, make a very good appearance, • 
when it is intermixed with other exotic plants in the 
' ftove •, but the flowers being fmall, and growing 
thinly upon the branches, do not make any great fi- 
gure, fo it is only preferved for the beauty of its fo- 
liage. It is propagated by feeds, and requires the 
fame treatment as the other fort. 
The fourth fort was fent me by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar, furgeon, from Carthagena in New Spain : 
this riles with many irregular items about twelve or 
fourteen feet high, covered with an Alh-coloured 
bark, dividing into many branches upward: thefe 
are garmlhed with ftifF oval leaves, placed oppofite. 
The flowers are produced from the fide of the 
branches, fomctimes four, five, or fix foot-ftalks 
arife from the fame point - 9 at other times, they come 
out fingle, or perhaps by pairs : thefe arc white, and 
of the fame lhape with thofe of the fecond fort, and 
are fucceeded by berries which are rounder, and, for 
the molt part, contain but one kidney-fhaped feed. 
This lort agrees with the fecond in its general cha- 
racters, but not in the virtues, for it hath none of the 
aromatic flavour, with which that abounds ; but as 
it retains its leaves through the year, may merit a 
place in the llove, better than many other plants 
"which are preferved by the curious. This is propa- 
gated by feeds, in the fame way as the fecond fort, 
and the plants mull be treated in the fame manner as 
thole. 

The fifth fort was fent me from the ifland of Ber- 
buda, where it rifes to the height of twenty feet ; 
the trunk and branches are covered with a fmooth 
brown bark. The branches come out by pairs ; they 
grow erect, and are garniflied with very Itiff, fmooth, 
lucid leaves, which are placed oppofite, and - have 
very fliort foot-ftalks. The leaves vary much in 
their form ; fome of them are oval, others oblong, 
and fome are indented fo deeply at their ends, as. to 
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■ be almoft heart-fliaped. Their confiftence is much 
thicker than thofe of the common Laurel, and their 
colour is a fplendent green, with one deep midrib 
running through their middle, and many fmall veins 
goingirom thence tranfverfly to their border. The 
flowers are produced in fmall loofe bunches at the 
extremity of the branches, which have feveral narrow 
leaves intermixed with the bunches. Thefe are fuc- 
cecded by berries of the lame iliape with thofe of the 
fecond lore, but larger. 

Tins tree is propagated by feeds as the other fpecies, 
and deferves a place in the ftove, for the beauty of 
its evergreen leaves, which being of a thick confif- 
tence, and of a- finning green colour, make a fine 
appearance in the ftove at all feafons of the year ; but 
this hath no aromatic flavour to recommend it, as 
hath the fecond ibrt, for which reafon it is feldom 
noticed. I take this to be the Bay-tree, mentioned 
by Hughes, in the Hiftory of Barbadoes, which he 
defcribes to have no flavour * for I have ieen plants 
of this fort which were brought from Barbadoes, fo 
that I fuppofe it grows naturally there. 
As the plants of thefe forts do not rife fo readily from 
feeds in England, the befb way to obtain them, is" to 
get fome perfon of fkill in America, to take up a 
number of young plants, and plant them clofe in 
boxes of ear tli, fetcing them in the fliade till they have 
taken new root •, then remove them into an open fi- 
tuation, where they may have time to eftablifh their 
roots before they are ihipped for England ; and in 
their pafiage they m lift be guarded from the fpray of 
the lea, and fait water, and mould have very little 
water given them for molt of the plants which are 
fent to England, are killed in their paffage by having 
too much wet. If thefe directions are obferved, the 
plants may be brought in good health to England, 
provided they come over any time in the fummer, 
that they may have time to get frefli root before the 
cold feafon begins ; and when once they are well efta- 
bliflied in their roots here, they may be preferved 
' many years in vigour ; but I have not feen many of 
the plants in flower here as yet. ■ ; 
CAS I A. SeeOsvius. - , 

CASSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 461. Caflia, or Wild | 
Senna. 

The Characters are, 
Vbe empa lenient is compofed of Jive concave coloured leaves j 
the flower hath five roundifb concave petals, which fpread 
open : it hath ten declining ftamina, three of the lower 
are long, the three , upper are floor ter\ the fummits of the 
three lower are large, arched, beaked, a?id feparated at 
their points ; the three upper ftamina have very fmall fum- 
mits \ the four fide ftamina have no beaks, but fpread 
from the other. In the center is fit ua ted a long taper ger- 
men, having a fliort ftyle, terminated by an obtufe Jlk- 
ma. The germen of toward becomes a long pod, divided 
by traufverfe partitions, each containing one or two round- 
ijh feeds, faftencd. to the margin of the upper valve. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fccTion of 
l.innams's tenth clafs, intitled Dccandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having ten ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Si»kciks are, 
Cassia {Oceidentalis) foliis quinqueju'gis, ovato-lan- 
ceolntis, margine fcabris, exterioribus majoribus, 
glandnla bafeos petiolorum. Lin. Sp, Plant, 337. 
Caffia with leaves compofed of five pair of oval fpear- 
fhaped lobes with rough borders, the upper lobes being the 
large/}, and a fmall gland at the bafe of the foot-fall:. 
Senna occiden talis, odore onii virofo, orobi Pan- 
nonici foliis mucronatis glabns. Hort. Amft. 1. p. 51. 
tab. 26*. ; 
2. Cassia {Frutefeeus) foliolis quinqucjupatis ovatis gla- 
bris, exterioribus longioribus, caule fruticofo. Caffia 
with leaves compofed of five pair offmooth oval lobes, the 
upper being the longefl, and a Jhrubby fialk. Senna fpu- 
na Americana fVutvlccns, foliis mucronatis minori- 
bus, filiquis tvi;evibus, duplici feminum ordinc fectus. 
l-.Ioufl.MSS. 

. Cassia (.J/aia) foliolis octojugatis, ovali-oblongis, 
interioribus miiioribu-i, perio'li'j eglandtiloiia ilipulis 
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patuTis. Hort. Cliff. 158. Caffia with eight pair of ob- 
long oval lobes, the inner being the leaft, foot-ftalks with- 
out glands, and a fpreading ftipula. CalEa fylveftris 
fcetida, filiquis alatis. Plum. Cat. 18. IVild fttnkhig 
Caffia with winged pods. 

4. Cassia {Villofa) foliolis trijugatis, oblongo-ovatis 
sequalibus villofis, filiquis articulatis, caule erecto 
arboreo. Caffia. with three pair of oblong, oval, hahy 
leaves, which are equal, jot7.it ed pods, and an upright 
woody ftem. Senna fpuria arborea, villofa, foliis latis 
mucronatis, filiquis articulatis. Houft. MSS. 

5. Cassia (UnJflora) foliolis trijugatis, ovato-acumina- 
tis, villofis, floribus folitariis axiUaribus, filiquis erec- 
tis. Caffia with three pair of lobes, in each leaf, which are 
oval, pointed, hairy, and fingle flowers proceeding from 
the fides of the fialks, ' with upright pods. Senna fpuria 
herbacea orobj Pannonici foliis rotundioribus, florc 
parvo, filiquis erectis. Houft. -MSS. 

6. Cassia (Marylandica) foliis octojugis ovato-oblongis, 
asqualibus, glandula bafeos petiolorum. Lin. Sp. 541. 
Caffia with fmall leaves compofed of eight pair of oblong, 
oval, equal lobes, having a gland at the bafe of the foot- 
flalk. Caflia Marylandica pinnis foliorum oblongis, 
calyce Moris reflexo. Mart. Cent. 1. 21. 

7. Cassia (Bicapfulari) foliolis trijugatis* obovatis gla- 
bris, interioribus rotundioribus minoribus, glandulA 
interjecta globofa. Hort. Cliff. 1 59. Caflia with three 
pair of oval fmooth leaves^ the inner ones being rounder, 
fmaller, and a globular gland placed between the leaves. 
Caflia hexaphylla, iiliqua bicapfulari. Plum. Cat. 1 8. 

8. Cassia {Fiftula) foliis quinquejugatis ovatis acumi- 
natis, petiolis cglandulofis. Flor. Zeyl. 149. Caffia 
with five pair of oval, pointed, fmooth lobes, and foot- 

Jialks having no glands. Caflia fiftula Alexandria. 
C. B. P. 405. The purging Caffia of Jle*andria, or Pud- 
ding Pipe-tree. 

9. Cassia (Bahatnenfis) foliolis fexjugatis, lanceolate, 
glabris, interioribus minoribus, floribus terminatrici- 
bus. Caffia with fix pair of fmooth fpear-fbaped lobes, the 
inner ones being fmaller, and flowers terminating the flalk. 
Caflia Bahamenfis, pinnis foliorum mucronatis anguf- 
tis, calyce floris non reflexo. Martyn. Cent. 1. p. 2 1. 

10. Cassia (Fruticofa) foliolis bijugatis, ovato-lanceola- 
tis, glabris, floribus terminalibus, filiquis longis te- 
retibus, caule fruticofo. Caflia with two pair of oval* 
fpear-fhaped, fmooth lobes, flowers terminating the ftalks, 
long taper pods, and a Jhrubby flalk. Caffia fruticofa 
tetraphylla, filiquis erectis. Houft. MSS. 

1 1. Cassia (Javanica) foliolis duodecemjugatis, oblon- 
gis, obtufis, glabris, glandula nulla. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

379' C a fl }a with twelve pair of fmooth lobes, which 
have no glands. Caflia fiftula Brafilania, C, B. P. 403. 
Purging Caflia of Bra/tl, commonly called Horfe Caflia in 
ylmcrica. 

12. Cassia (Liguftrina) foliolis feptemjugatis, oblongo- 
ovatis, floribus fpicatis axillaribus, filiquis recurvis. 
Caflia with fevenpair of oblong oval lobes, and /hort f pikes 
of flowers proceeding from the fides of the ft a Iks, and re- 
curved pods. Senna folio liguftri. Plum. Cat. 18; 
Sc?ina with a Privet leaf. 

13. Cassia {Jlmarginata) foliolis trijugatis, obtufis, 
emarginatis, cauiibus pilofis, floribus folitariis axil- 
laribus petiolis longioribus. Caffia with three pair of 
obtufe leaves, indented at the top, hairy ftalksi flowers 
growing fingly from the fides of the ft a Iks upon a long foot- 
flnlh. Senna fpuria fmtefcens, folioriim pinnis lati- 

. oribus, cauiibus pilofis, filiquis longilfimis pediculis 
infidentibus. Houft, M$S. 

14. Cassia (Blflora) foliolis qimdrijupatis oblongo-ova- 
tis, cauiibus procum bend bus, floribus axillaribus pc- 
d u nc u 1 is bi flo r i s . Caflia with four pair of oval oblong 
leaves, trailihg ftalks, and flowers proceeding from the 
fuhs of the flalks, two growing upon each foot flalk. 
wSVnna fpuria minima, procum bens, foliorum pinnis 
f i) b r 0 til n d is, c a u 1 e p u belt: e n t e . J. i o u ft. M S S . 

15. Cassia (slrborcjeens) foliolis bijugiuia oblongo- 
ovatis, fubtus villofis, floribus corymb of 13, caule 
tr recto arboreo. Caflia with two pair of oblong oval 
leaves',' hahy on their ttmW fide, flowers growing in . 
round bunches, and an en\V tree-like flan. Senna fpuria 
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tetraphylla arborea, filiquis compreffis, anguftis, lon- 
giftimis, pendulis. Houft. MSS. 

16. Cassia (Flexuofa) foliolis multijtigatis linearibus, 
floribus folitariis axillaribus, pedunculis longifiimis. 
Caffta with many pair of narrow leaves. Jingle flowers 
proceeding from the fides of the ftalks, and very long foot- 
ftalks. Senna occidentals, foliis herbs mimofae, fili- 
qua fingulari, floribus pediculis longioribus infiften- 
tibus. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 2. 51. 

17. Cassia {Cbamaxrifid) foliolis mukijugatis lineari- 
bus, caulibus procumbentibus, frutefcentibus, flori- 
bus maximis folitariis axillaribus, filiquis glabris. Caf- 
fia with many pair ■ of fmall leaves, which are narrow, 
fhrubby trailing ftalks, large flowers growing flngly from 
the fides of the ftalks, and fmooth pods. Senna fpuria 
mimofse foliis, frutefcens & procumbens, flore maxi- 
mo, filiquis glabris. Houft. MSS. 

18. Cassia (Pentagonia) foliolis trijugatis ovatis, exte- 
rioribus majoribus glandula fubulata inter infcriora. 
Prod. Leyd, 46. Caffta with three pair of fmall oval 
leaves, the upper being the largeft, . and an awl-fiaped 
glandule between the lower pair. Senna fpuria ple- 
rumque hexaphylla filiqua pentagona alata. Houft. 

MSS. 

19. Cassia {Racemofa) foliolis quinquejugatis, lanceo- 
latis rigidis floribus racemofis axillaribus, filiquis 
planis,- caule fruticofo. Caflia with five pair of fpear- 
fliaped ftiff leaves, flowers growing- in bunches from the 
fides of the ftalk, flat pods* and a flwubby ftalk. 

20. Cassia {Procumbens) foliolis bijugatis ovatis, cauli- 
bus procumbentibus, floribus folitariis axillaribus, fi- 
liquis hiffutis." Caffta with two pair of fmall oval leaves, 
trailing ftalks, ftngle flowers proceeding from the fides of 
the ftalk, and hairy pods. Senna fpuria tetraphylla 
lierbacea procumbens, filiquis hirfutis. Houft. MSS. 

% 1.* Cassia {Glandulofa) foliolis multijugatis, glandula 
petioli peclicellata, ftipulis'enfiformibus. Hart. Upfal. 
i o r . Caffta <&itb many pair of leaves, and the gland on 
the foot-fialk refembling an infeR* aftd fwordrfhaped fti- 
puU. Chamae chrifta pavonis Americana, filiqua mul- 
tiplied Breyn. Cent. 64. 

The firft fort" crows naturally in moft of the iflands 
in the Weft Indies, where it is called . Stinking Weed, 
from its unfayoury odour. This rifes with a channell- 
ed ftalk three or four feet high, dividing into feveral 
brandies, garnifhed with winged leaves placed alter- 
nately ; each of thefe is compofed of five pair of lobes 
which are ov'al, fpear-fhaped, fitting clofe to the mid- 
rib, having rough edges, the lower pair of lobes be- 
ing the fmalleft, the others enlarge to the top, which 
are the biggeft ; at the bafe of the foot-ftalk is pro- 
duced a fmall protuberance, which is cniled a gland ; 
this is differently fituated in the feveral fpecies of this : 
pen us. The flowers come out from the fides of .the ; 
ilalks, two growing upon each foot-ftalk ; but the '■ 
branches are terminated by loofe fpikes of flowers, 
which are compofed of five concave yellow petals, 
with ten declining ftaniina, fituated round the ger- ' 
men and ftyle, which becomes a fword-fhaped flat 
pod, having a border on each fide, and is indented 
between each feed. 

This is a biennial plant, which is propagated by Teed 
in plenty, in the countries where it grows naturally \ 
but in England, the feeds mult be fown -on a hot-bed 
in thefpring, ,and when the plants, arc fit to remove, 
they fhould be each planted in a fcpamtc pot, filled 
with light earth, ana plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, where they fhould be Jhaded till they have taken 
ircih root. 5 after which they fhould have freih nir ad- 
mitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the feafon, and fhould be frequently watered. 
When the plants have filled the pots with their roots, 
. they fhould be 'fluffed into larger j and if they .are too 
tall to remain in the hot-bed, they muft be placed 
cither in the ftove, or a glafs-cafe, where they may 
be defended from cold, but in warm weather have 
plenty of air. With this management the plants will 
flower in iVuguft, and perfect rhcir feeds in October, 
but may be preserved through the winter in a ftove, 
where they will continue flowering a long time. In 
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waim'fu'mmers the plants may be placed in the open 
air toward the latter end of June, where they will 
flower very well; but thefe will not perfect their 
feeds, unlefs they are removed into die ftove in au- 
tumn. 

The fecond fort was fent me from Jamaica by . the 
late Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing there na- 
turally. This riles with a fhrubby ftalk live or fix 
feet high, fending out many branches toward the top, 
garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of five pair 
of fmall oval leaves, the upper ones being longeft. 
The flowers come out from the fide of the italics, and 
alfb terminate the branches in loofe fpikes ; thefe are 
yellow, and fhaped like tiiofe of the former, but are 
fmaller \ the pods are long, taper, and contain two 
rows of feeds. 

This plant may be preferved three or four years in 
the ftove, and will annually flower and perfect the 
feeds. It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown on a hot-bed in the fpring ; and the plants muft: 
be treated in the fame manner as the former fort, with 
only diis difference, that thefe, when they are too tall 
to remain longer under the frames on the hot-bed, 
muft be removed into the ftove, where they will often 
flower in autumn or winter, but they feldom perfect 
their feeds till the fecond year. 

The third fort hath an herbaceous ftalk, which rifes 
five or fix feet high, garnifhed with long winged 
leaves, compofed of eight or ten pair of large oval 
lobes, each being more than three inches long, and 
one broad, rounded at the end, where they are flight- 
ly indented 1 . The flowers are produced in loofe fpikes 
at the top of the ftalk, which are large, yellow, and 
of the fame fh ape with thofe of the other fpecies ; the 
pods are lo^g, taper, and have four borders or wings 
running longitudinally ; thefe contain a double row 
of angular feeds. The whole plant hath a ftrong 
foetid odour. 

This fort feldom continues more than two years ; it 
muft be raifed from feeds as the former forts, and 
placed in the tan-bed in die ftove, being very tender, 
and fhould have but little water in winter. The fe- 
cond' year the plants will flower, but they very rarely 
produce feeds in England. 

The fourth fort was fent me from Campeachy by the 
late Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing there in 
great plenty. This rifes with a woody ftem to the 
height of fourteen or fixteen feet, fending out many 
lateral branches, garnifhed with winged leaves, com- 
pofed of three pair of oblong, oval, hairy lobes, of 
equal fizej the, flowers come out in loofe bunches at 
the end of the brandies, which .are of a pale ftraw co- 
lour, and fmall, but fhaped like the others j the 
pods arc long, narrow, and jointed, each feed being 
lodged in a fort of ifthmus j the feeds are oval and 
brown. 

This may be propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon a hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated 
as the former forts, placing them in a warm ftove, 
where diey will continue feveral years producing their 
flowers in fummer, and in warm fcafons the feeds 
will ripen. 

The fifth fort is a low herbaceous plant, feldom ris- 
ing a foot high j the ftalk is Angle, and garnifhed 
witli winged leaves, compofed of three pair of oval 
pointed lobes, which are hairy ; the flowers come out 
fingle from the fide of the ftalks \ they are of a pale 
yellow, and fmall ; thefe are fuccccded *by narrow ta- 
per pods two inches long, which grow upright. This 
plant is annual ; the feeds muft be fown on a hot-bed, 
and the plants treated as the firll fort : they will flower 
in July, and ripen their feeds in autumn. This was 
font me from Campeachy by the hue Dr. Houftoun. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Maryland, from 
whence I received the feeds. It hath a nerennial mof, 
compofed of a great number of black fibres \ this 
fends out feveral upright ftalks in the Jpring, which 
rife four or five feet nigh, garniJhed with winged 
leaves, comppfed of nine pair of* oblong fmooth lobes, 
which are equal \ toward the upper pare of the ftnlks 
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the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 
two or three together but the ftalks are terminated * 
by loofe fpikes of pale yellow flowers, which are 
rarely fucceeded by pods in England. The ftalks de- 
cay in autumn, and rife again in the fpring. The 
roots of this fort continue many years, and will live 
abroad in a warm border and a dry foil. The feeds 
will come up in the full ground, if fown in April, 
and in autumn they may be planted into the borders 
where they are defigned to remain. 
The feventh fort is an annual plant, which rifes a 
foot and a half high, with an erect herbaceous ftalk, 
garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of three pair 
of oval lobes ; the flowers come out lingly from the 
wings of the leaves ; thele arc fmall, yellow, and of 
the fame fhape with thole of the other fpecies, and 
are fucceeded by taper pods, having cells containing 
two rows of feeds. It grows naturally in Jamaica, 
and the other fugar iflands. 

This is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on 
a hot-bed in the fpring, and the plants afterward treat- 
ed in the fame manner as hath been directed for the 
rirft fort. They flower in July, and the feeds ripen in 
October, and then the plants will decay. 
The eighth fort is the tree which produces the purg- 
ing Cailia which is ufed in medicine. It grows na- 
turally in Alexandria, and in both Indies, where it 
rifes to the height of forty or fifty feet, with a large 
.trunk, dividing into many branches, garnifhed with 
winged leaves, compofed of five pair of fpear-fhaped 
lobes, which are fmooth, having many tranfverfe 
nerves from the midrib to the borders •, the midrib is 
very prominent on the under fide ; the flowers are 
produced in long fpikes at the end of the branches, 
each ftanding upon a pretty long foot-ftalk * thefe are 
compofed of live large concave petals, of a deep yel- 
low colour, and are fucceeded by cylindrical pods, 
which are from one to two feet long, with a dark 
brown woody fhell, having a longitudinal feam on one 
fide, divided into many cells by tranfverfe partitions, 
each containing one or two oval, fmooth, comprefled 
feeds, lodged in a fweetilh black pulp, which is the 
part ufed in medicine. 

This tree is propagated by feeds, which may be eafily 
procured from the drtiggifts who import the pods for 
ufe ; thele muft be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, 
and when the plants come up, they muft be treated 
in the fame manner as the firft fort, during the firft 
fummer ; and in autumn they muft be removed into 
a Hove, and plunged into the tan-bed : during the 
winter they Ihould have very little water ; for as thefe 
trees grow naturally in dry fandy land, moifture is a 
great enemy to them, but efpccially during that fea- 
fon. In the fummer they mould have a good fhare of 
air admitted to them in warm weather, but they will 
not thrive in the open air in this country, at the 
warmeft time of the year, fo fhould coriftantly remain 
in the ftove. With proper care thele plants will grow 
• to the height of eight or ten feet, and produce their 
flowers, when they make a fine appearance. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iflands, 
from whence I received the feeds. This is an annual 
plant, which rifes with an upright flalk two feet and 
a half high, garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed 
of fix pair of lobes, which are fmooth, narrow, and 
fpear-fhaped, ftanding at wide diftances ; the flowers 
are collected into loofe bunches at the top of the 
ftalks, which are of a pale yellow, and are fucceeded 
by long compreffed pods. It flowers in July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. This muft be treated as the 
firft fort. 

The tenth fort was lent me from La Vera Cruz, in 
. New Spain, by the late Dr. Houftoun. . This grows 
upward of twenty feet high, with feveral trunks co- 
vered with brown bark ; thefe divide into many 
branches upward, garnifhed with winged leaves, com- 
pofed of two pair of lobes, which in the lower 
leaves are oval ; but thofe of the upper are five inches 
long, and two and a half broad in the middle, fmooth, 
and of a light green. The flowers are produced in 
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loofe fpikes at the extremity of the branches, which 
are large, of a gold colour, and fucceeded by taper 
brown pods about nine inches long, having many 
tranfverfe partitions, in which the feeds are lodged in 
a thin pulp. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown 
upon a hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated in 
the fame manner as the eighth fort, for the plants 
will not live abroad in this country in the warmeft fea- 
fon of the year ; but if properly managed in the ftove, 
will produce their beautiful flowers in three or four 
years from the feed. 

The eleventh fort grows in great plenty in moft of die 
iflands of the Weft Indies. This rifes to a great mag- 
nitude, with a large trunk, dividing into many 
branches, garni fhed with very long winged leaves, 
compofed of twelve or fourteen pair of oblong blunt 
lobes, which are fmooth, of a light green, and placed 
near together. The flowers come out in loofe fpikes 
at the end of the branches, which are of a pale Car- 
nation colour, fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies, 
and are fucceeded by large cylindrical pods, divided 
by tranfverfe partitions . into many, cells, in which the 
feeds are lodged, furrounded with a black purging 
pulp. This is called Horfe Caflia, becaufe it is ge- 
nerally given to horfes, and feldom taken by any per- 
fons on account of its griping quality.. 
It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown, and 
the plants afterward treated in the fame manner as the 
eighth fort, with which management they will thrive 
and produce flowers in England. 
The twelfth fort was fent me from the Havannah by 
the late Dr. Houftoun. This hath an herbaceous ftalk, 
which divides into many branches, rifing about three 
feet high, garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed 
of feven pair of oblong oval lobes, which are rounded 
at the end. The flowers come out from the fide of 
the branches, upon very long foot-ftalks, difpofed 
in loofe fpikes ; thefe are of a pale yellow, and are 
fucceeded by recurved pods, containing one row of 
comprefled feeds. 

This is a biennial plant, which, if brought forward 
early in the fpring, will fometimes perfect feeds the 
fame year ; but if they fhould fail, the plants may be 
kept through the winter in a ftove, as the firft fort, 
and good feeds may be obtained the following 
feafon . 

The thirteenth fort rifes with feveral weak fiirubby 
ftalks about two feet high, clofcly garnifhed with 
winged leaves, compofed of three pair of lobes, which 
are very narrow at their bafe, enlarging to the top, 
where they are blunt, and rounded with a little in- 
denture at the point-, thefe contract clofely every 
evening, after the fun has left them. The flowers 
come out fingle from the fide of the branches, ftand- 
ing upon very long foot-ftalks ; they are of a bright 
yellow, and fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies, 
and are fucceeded by narrow flat pods, an inch and 
a half long. This grows plentifully in Jamaica. It 
is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
hot-bed, and managed as the other tender forts j it 
will continue two or three years, if placed in a warm 
ftove. 

The fourteenth fort fends out from the root two or 
three flender ftalks, which trail on the ground, gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, having four pair of fmall 
roundifh lobes, of a pale green ; at the infertion of 
the foot-ftalks arife thofe of the flower, which is 
jointed, dividing into two fhortcr at the top, fuftain- 
ing two fmall yellow flowers. This grows naturally 
in Jamaica, from whence the feeds were fent me. It 
is an annual plant, whofe feeds muft be fown early 
in the fpring on a hot-bed, and treated like the other 
kinds ; but as the branches , of this grow near the 
ground, fo the plants may remain under a frame all 
the fumttier, and will flower in July ; when, if the 
feafon is warm, they muft have have a large fhare of 
air, otherwife the flowers will fall off, without being 
fucceeded by pods but if righdy managed, the feeds 

will ripen in autumn. 
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Thr fifteenth fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz, 

in New Spain, by the late Dr. Houftoun. This rifes 
with a ftrong upright trunk, to the height of twenty- 
five, or thirty feet, dividing into many branches, 
which are covered with an Afh-coloured bark, garnifhed 

with wiftged leaves, having long foot-ftalks ; each 
being compofed of two pair of oblong oval lobes, 
four inches long, and near two broad, which are 
frnooth, of a dark green on their upper fide, but 
paler underneath. The flowers are produced fome- 
times from the fide of the {talks, where they are few 
and feathering, but the ends of the branches have large 
round bunches of flowers, which branch out from 
one center ; they are of a deep yellow, inclining to 
an Orange colour. Thefe are fucceeded by comprefied 
pods, near nine inches long, having a border on each 
fide, and contain one row of oval, frnooth, comprefied 
feeds. 

This fort may be propagated by feeds, which mould 
be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the 
plants come up, they will require the fame treatment 
as the feventh'fort; with which management the 
plants will thrive, and produce their flowers in a few 
years. 

The fixteenth fort h3th very (lender trailing ftalks, 
about two feet long, garnifhed with winged leaves, 
fitting clofe to the branches, compofed of many 
narrow pinnae, like thofe of the Senfitive Plant ; the 
flowers come out Angle from the fide of the ftalk, 
upon long (lender foot-ftalks, which are fmall, of a 
bright yellow colour, fhaped like thofe of the other 
fpecies ; they are fucceeded by fhort flat 'pods, con- 
taining two or three feeds. This grows naturally in 
Jamaica. It is a biennial plant, and requires the fame 
treatment as the firft fort. 

The feventeenth fort was fent me by the late Dr. 
Houftoun from La Vera Cruz, where he found it 
growing naturally. This rifes with feveral fhrubby 
trailing ftalks, which are two feet long, fending out 
many lide branches, clofely garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of feveral pair of very narrow pin- 
na?, fmaller than thofe of die fenficive Plant. The 
flowers are 1 produced fingle from the fide of the 
branches, on very fhort foot-ftalks •, they are large, 
of a deep Orange colour, and are fucceeded by fhort, 
narfow, frnooth pods. This plant differs much from 
the Chama? crifta pavonis major, of Breynius, in 
having a fhrubby trailing ftalk ; the leaves are much 
ihorter, having but half the number of pinna;, 
which are alfo narrower and fhorter, the flower is alio 
larger. 

This plant will continue two or three years, and pro- 
duce flowers annually, but it muft: be treated in* the 
fame manner as the other tender forts for it will not 
thrive unlefs it is preferved in a warm ftove, where 
it will perfect feeds the fecond year. It flowers in July 
and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The eighteenth fort was fent me from Campeachy, 
by the late Dr. Houftoun. This rifes with a ihrubby 
flender ftalk about two feet high, dividing upward 
into feveral branches, which are thinly garnifhed with 
winged leaves, compofed of three pair of ov:;l icbes, 
the upper being the largeft ; thefe fland upon long 
foot-ftalks, from the bafe of which comes out the 
fiower, (landing fingle on a fhort foot-ftalk, of a pale 
yellow colour, and is fucceeded by a bending pod, 
near four inches long, having five longitudinal wings, 
ending in a point. 

It is a biennial plant, which if brought forward in the 
ipring, will flower the fame fummer, and fometimcs 
perfect feeds in autumn ; but if the plants are placed 
in a warm ftove, they will live through die winter, 
and the following feafon will flower earlier, and good 
feeds may then be obtained. 

The nineteenth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, dividing upward into 
many branches, garnifhed with winged leaves, com- 
pofed of five pair of ftiff fpear-fhaped lobes ; the 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches, on 
long branching foot-ftalks, collected into large loofc 
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fpikes ; thefe are of a deep Orange colour, large, and 
fhaped like thofe. of the other ipecies, and are fuc- 
ceeded by flat brown pods, about four inches long, 
containing one row of flat, frnooth, oval feeds. This 
fort was lent me from Carthagena, by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar. 

This fort is propagated by feeds in the fame manner 
as the other fpecies, and requires a warm ftove to 
preferve it, where it will thrive and produce flowers 
annually. 

The twentieth fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz, 
by the late Dr. Houftoun. This hath feveral trailing 
herbaceous ftalks, about two feet long, garnifhed 
with winged leaves, having long foot-ftalks, which 
are placed at a conliderable diflance from each other; 
they have two pair of oval frnooth lobes. The flow- 
ers come out fingle from the fide of the branches, 
which are of a pale yellow colour, and are fucceeded 
by fhort, flat, hairy pods,*- containing one row of flat 
feeds. 

This is an annual plant, which muft be raifed on a 
hot-bed early in the fpring, and treated in the fame 
manner as the other annual forts before- mentioned- 
It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The twenty-firft fort grows common in all the iflands 
of the Welt-Indies. This rifes with a flender ftalk 
about two feet high, fending out a few fide branches 
upward, garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of 
many pairs of narrow pinnse, like thofe of the Senfi- 
tive Plant. The flowers come out upon fhort foot- 
ftalks from the fide of the branches, each foot-ftalk 
fuftaining two or three yellow flowers, of the fame 
form with the other fpecies of this genus ; thefe are 
fucceeded by fhort flat pods, containing three or four 
flat feeds in each. 

This is an annual plant, and requires the fame treat- 
ment as the laft ; but as the ftalks of this grow up- 
right, they will be too tall to remain under a frame 
all the fummer ; therefore when the plants are ad- 
vanced fb high as to be near the glafies, they fhould 
be removed into the ftove, or a glafs cafe, where they 
may have room to grow, and be fcreencd from the 
cold, but in warm weather fhould have a good fhare 
of air admitted to them ; with this management they 
will flower in July, and perfect their feeds in 
autumn. 

Thefe plants are frequently preferved in the gardens 
of feveral curious pcrfons, therefore I have enume- 
rated them here, though feveral of them have not 
much beauty to recommend them, but are chiefly 
kept for the fake of variety. The moft beautiful arc 
the fourth, the eighth, tenth, eleventh, fifteenth, 
and nineteenth forts ; thefe all make a good appear- 
ance in the ftove, efpecially when they are in flower ; 
and as they retain their leaves all the year, they 
make an agreeable variety in the winter feafon, when 
intermixed with other plants from the fame countries. 
All the Ipecies of this genus contract their leaves 
every evening as the fun declines, and open them 
again with the riling fun in the morning ; which is 
alio common to many other plants, forne of which 
turrf their upper furface outward, but all thofe of 
this genus turn their under furface outward, the 
upper being very clofely folded together. Thefe are 
what Linnaeus titles fleeping plants. It muft alfo be 
bbferved that moft of thofe plants, whole under fur- 
face is turned outward, are fuch as grow upon dry 
fandy land, where their roots do not find a fupply of 
moilture, fo that the lower furface of their leaves 
being generally covered with a fhort foft down, or 
hairs, detain the nightly dews, which are inhaled by 
the leaves, and furnifh part of their nourifhment ; 
whereas the other, whofe upper furface is turned 
outward, do not ftand in need of this fupply •, being 
frnooth, the moifture is caft off*, and not imbibed by 
them. 

ASSID A [i. e. an helmet,] Scull-cap. See Scu- 
tellaria. 

A SSI NE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 333. The Caflioberry 
Bufh, and- South-Sea Thea. 
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The Characters are, 
It hath a fmall -permanent emp > dement \ which is divided 
into five parts ; the flower bath but one petal* which is 
cut into fi ve obtnfe fegmcnts, which fpread open ; it bath 
five ftamina, which fpread from each other, and are ter- 
minated by fingk fv.mmits ; it hath a conical germen, with- 
out a fiyle, Supporting three rcflexed ftigma. The germen 
•afterward becomes an umbilicated berry with three cells* 
each containing a fingle feed. _ > 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnieus's fifth clafs, intitled, Pentandria Tri- 
gynia, the flower having five {lamina, and three 

ltigma. 

The Species are, 
i. Cass we (Corymbofa) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ferratis, 

oppofitis, floribus corymbofis axillaribus. Fig. PI. 
plat. 83. f. 1. Cajfine with oval Jpear-Jbaped leaves 
placed oppofite, and flowers growing in round bunches from 
the fides of the branches. Cafline vera perquam fimi- 
lis, arbufcula, Phillyrere foliis antagoniftis, ex Pro- 
vincial Carolinienfi. Pluk. Mant. 40. Tie Caffioberry 
Bnjh. 

. Cassitsz (Paragua)- foliis lanceolatis alternis femper- 
virentibus, floribus axillaribus. Fig. pi. Plat. 83. f. 2. 
Cafline with evergreen fpear-paped leaves placed alter- 
nately, and flowers proceeding from the fides of the 
bran. hcs. Cadine vera Floridanorum, arbufcula bac- 
cifera, Alaterni ferine facie, foliis alternatim fitis 
tetrapyrene. Pluk. Mant. 40. Evergreen Cafline, Ya- 
pon, or South-Sea Then. 

. Cosine (Oppofiti folia) foliis ovatis acutis glabris, 
floribus axillaribus fparfis. Cafline with oval acute leaves 
placed cppofitt\ and flowers coming from the wings of the 
fialks, commonly called Hyjfon Tea. 
The firfl fore riles with two or three ftcms, which 
fend out many fide branches their whole length, and 
become bufliy •, thefe feldom rife more than eight or 
nine feet high. The branches arc garnifhed with oval 
ipear-fhaped leaves, (awed on their edges, which 
grow oppofite. Toward the upper part of the 
branches the tlowers come out from the fides, grow- 
ing in roundilh bunches; thefe are white, and are 
divided into five parts almoft to the bottom ; in their 
center is placed the germen, attended by five ftamina, 
which fpread open, near as much as the fegments of 
the petal. After the flower is pafl, the germen fwells 
to a round berry, having three cells, each containing 
a fingle feed. This is by Dr. Linnaius fuppofed to 
be the fame plant as the Phillyrea Capcnfis folio ce- 
laftri. Hort. Elth. But thofe who know both the 
plants, can have no doubt of their being different. 
The CafTine here mentioned drops its leaves in au- 
tumn, whereas that Phillyrea is evergreen; theformer 
lives abroad in the open air, but the latter can fcarce 
be kept through the winter in a grecn-houfe, without 
artificial heat ; nor have the plants the fame appear- 
ance, and withal differ eflentially, according to his 
own fyltem, in the number of ftamina, which removes 
them to different claries. 

The firlt fort has been pretty common in the nur- 
feries near London fomc years, where it is propagated 
by laying down the branches, which afford moots in 
plenty for that purpofe from the root, and lower part 
of the Hem, fo as to become veiy bufliy and thick, 
if they are not cut off; there are numbers of thefe 
fhrubs which produce flowers in England every year, 
but none of them ripen their feeds. 
The leaves of this plant are extremely bitter, fo that 
if a fingle one is chewed, the bitternefs cannot be 
gotten rid of' in a long time. Thefe leaves will con- 
tinue green very late in autumn, if the leafon proves 
mild, and they come out early in the fpring, but 
are frequently pinched by the froft in March, 
when they appear fo foon. This fhrub flowers in 
July and Augurt. It grows naturally in Virginia and 
Carolina. 

It loves a light foil, not too dry, and fhould have a 
warm fituation ; for, in expofed places, the young 
Ihoots are frequently killed in the winter, whereby 

the fhrubs are rendered unfightly; but where they are 
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near the flicker of trees, or walls, they are very rarely 
hurt. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Carolina, and alfb 
in fome warm parts of Virginia, but chiefly near the 
fea ; this, in the natural places of its growth, rifes to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, fending out branches 
from the ground upward, which form themfelves 
into a fort of pyramid, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves, placed alternately ; thefe are in texture and 
colour like thofe of Alaternus, and continue green 
through the year. The flowers are produced in clofe 
whorls round the branches, at the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves ; they are white, and of the fame fhape as the 
former; thefe are fucceeded by red berries, like thofe 
of the former fort. 

Dr. I -.innasus has leparated this from the clafs in 
which he has placed the other, and has joined it. to 
the Dahoon Holly, fuppofing them to be the fame 
plant ; in which he is equally miftaken, for they not 
only differ in the fhape of their leaves, but alfb in 
their efiential characters ; for the Dafioon Holly muff, 
according to his fyftem, be ranged in his twemy- 
fecond clafs, and the Cafline muft be ranged in his 
fifth. 

This plant was many years preferved in feveral cu- 
rious gardens near London, till the fevcre winter in 
1739, when moft of them were deftroyed, fo that 
there was fcarce any left ; but of late years there have 
been many of the young plants raifed from feeds, 
which came from Carolina, fbme of which have been 
growing in the full ground feveral years, and have 
refitted the cold of the winters, without covering; 
though they often fuffer in very cold feafbns, where 
they are not very well fheltered. If this plant can 
"be brought to thrive well in England, and to endure 
the winter in the open air, • it will be a fine plant, 
to make a variety in plantations of Evergreen- trees. 
The leaves of this fort are not fo bitter as thofe of 
the firfl:, efpecially when green, therefore are preferred 
to them for making the Thea ; but an infufion of the 
leaves of the firfl:, has been taken for a lofs of appe- 
tite by fome perfons with good fuccefs ; but it rnufb 
not be too itrong, left it fhould prove emetic or ca- 
thartic. 

The inhabitants of North Carolina and Virginia, 
where this fhrub grows in plenty, give it the title 
of Yapon, which I fuppofe to be the Indian name ; 
for, as it is a plant much eftcemed by the Indians for 
its medicinal virtues, they certainly have a name for 
it ; this grows to the height of ten or twelve feet ; 
the leaves are about the fize and fhape of thofe of 
the fmall leaved Alaternus, but are fo'rriewhat fhorter, 
and a little broader at their bafe ; they are a litde 
notched about their edges, and are of a thick fub- 
ftance, and deep green colour ; the flowers of this 
fort are produced at the joints near the foot-ftalk of 
the leaves, but the Caffioberry Bufli produces its 
flowers in umbels at the extremity of the flioo ts ; the 
berries of this Yapon continue upon die plants moft 
part of the winter, and, being of a bright red colour, 
intermixed with the green leaves, make a fine ap- 
pearance at that feafon. From thefe berries con- 
tinuing fo long untouched by the birds, we may 
rcafonably conclude, they have fome venomous 
quality, becaufe few of the fruits, or berries, which 
are wholefome, efcape the birds, in a country where 
there are fuch flocks of many kinds of them. 
Thefe fhrubs are propagated by fowing their feeds 
(which are obtained from Carolina, where they grow 
in great plenty near the fea-coalts «,) they fhould be 
fown in pots filled with light fandy earth, and plunged 
into a gentle hot- bed, obferving to water them fre- 
quently, until you fee the plants appear, which is 
fomctimes in five or fix weeks time, and at other 
times they will remain in the ground until the fecond 
year 5 therefore, if the plants fhould not come up in 
two months time, you fhould remove the pots into 
a fhady fituation, where they may remain till October, 
being careful to keep them clean from weeds, and 
now and then in dry weather giving them a little 
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water; then remove thefe pots into flielter dUHng 
the winter feafon, and in the March following put 
them upon a frefti hot-bed, which will forward the 
feeds in their vegetation. 

When the plants are come up, they Ihould, by de- 
grees, be expofed to the open air, in order to inure 
them to our climate ; yet they (hould not be expofed 
to the open fun at firft, but rather let them have the 
morning fun only, placing them for fome time where 
they may be Iheltered from cold winds j they Ihould 
enjoy a Ihelter during the two or three firft winters, 
after which the Caffio berry Bufh may be planted 
abroad ; but the South-Sea Thea ihould be kept in i 
pots a year or two longer, being flower of growth, 
and will therefore not have ftrcngth enough to refiil 
the cold when young. 

The third fort has been but few years introduced to 
the Englilh gardens ; this rifes eight or ten feet high, 
fending out branches from the root to the top, gar- 
niilied with oval, fmooth, entire leaves placed op- 
pofite, whofe foot-ftalks are drawn toward each other, 
whereby the leaves turn upward ; the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves thinly, they are 
white, and of the fame ihape with thofe of the other 
forts, but are not fucceeded by berries in England. 
This is propagated by feeds as the other forts, or by 
laying down the branches in the fpring, which if I 
carefully performed will take root in one year; when I 
they may be cut from the old plant, and put into I 
fmall pots, and placed in the fliade till they have J 
taken new root ; afterward they may be expofed in 1 
fummer, but in autumn they muft be removed into I 

ihelter. I 
The Paraguay, or South-Sea Thea, is accounted by 

the Indians very wholefome, and (as I have been in- j 
formed by feveral worthy perfons, who refided for I 
feveral years in Carolina) is the only phyfic the In- J 
dians.ufe; and for which, at certain times of the year, J 
they come in droves, fome hundred miles diftant, for J 
the leaves of this tree (it not being known to grow j 
at any confiderable diftance from the feaj) where I 
their ufual cuftom is, to make a fire upon the ground, j 
and, putting a great kettle of water thereon, they J 
throw into it a large quantity of thefe leaves, and I 
immediately fet themfelves round the fire, and, with j 
a bowl that holds about a pint, they begin drinking I 
large draughts, which in a very ihort time vomits I 
them feverely •, thus they continue drinking and vo- I 
miting, for the fpace of two or three days, until they I 
have fufficiently cleanfed themfelves ; then they gather | 
every one a bundle of the Ihrub to carry away with I 
them, and retire to their habitations. . But thefe I 
gentlemen obferved fomething very extraordinary in J 
the operation of this plant, which was, that in vo- I 
miting it gave them no uneafinefs, or pain, but 
came away in a full ftream from their mouths, with- 
out fo much as declining their heads, or the leaft 
reaching. 

This plant is generally fuppofed to be the fame as 
that which grows in Paraguay* where the jefuits of 
that country make a great revenue of the leaves, 
which they export to feveral other countries, where 
it is infuied and drank like tea; indeed, there arc 
fome perfons who doubt its being the fame ; which 
will be pretty difficult to determine, fince there is 
fo little converfe between the inhabitants of Paraguay 
and thofe in Europe •, and all the leaves of that tea, 
which have been brought to Europe, have been ge- 
nerally fo broken and defaced, as to render it almofr 
impoflible to know their true figure however, from 
fome of the faireft leaves, which were picked out of 
the Paraguay Tea by a perfon of ikill, who compared 
them with thofe of the Yapon, he had great reafon 
to believe they were the fame ; and as the virtues 
attributed to the Yapon are nearly, if not abfolutely, 
the fame with thofe of the Paraguay, the Indians of 
thefe northern parts of America making the lame ufe 
of it as the inhabitants of the fouth parts of America 
do, viz. to reftore loft appetites, and they.fay it gives 
them courage and agility, for which purpofes it has 
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been in ufe time out of mind : we may alio obierve** 
that the place of its growth in the north; is the fame 
latitude as Paraguay is fouth ; fo I fhall beg leave to 
infer t the account given of the Paraguay Tea by 
Monf. Frezier, who travelled' through great part of 
New Spain, by exprefs order of the king of France. 
In SouthCarolina theplant is called Caffena, or South- 
Sea Tea: the inhabitants of that country do not 
make fo great ule of this Tea, as thofe of Virginia 
and Nortli Carolina ; in the lair of which, the white 
people have it in as great efteem as the Indians, and 
make as conftant ufe of it. 

Monfieur Frezier alfo fays, that the Spaniards who 
live near the gold mines in Peru, are obliged fre- 
quently to drink of the herb Paraguay or Mate, to 
moiften their breads, without which, they are liable 
to a fort of fuffbeation, from the ftrong exhalations 
which' are continually coming from the mines. 
The fame author alfo adds, that the inhabitants of 
Lima, during the day-time, make much ufe of the 
herb Paraguay, which fome call St. Bartholomew's 
Herb, who, they pretend, came into thofe provinces, 
where he made it wholefome and beneficial •, whereas* 
before it was venomous ; this, he fays, is brought to 
Lima dry, and almoft in powder. 
Inftead of drinking the tincture or infufion apart, as 
we drink tea, they put the herb into a cup or bowl 
made of a calabafli tipped with filver, which they 
call niate ; they add fugar, and pour, the hot water 
upon it, which they drink immediately, without giving 
it time to infufe, becaufe it turns black as ink. To 
avoid fwallowing the herb, which fwims at the top* 
they make ufe of a filver pipe, at the end whereof is 
a bowl full of little holes 5 fo that the liquor fucked 
in at the other end, is clear from the herb. They 
drink round with the fame pipe, pouring hot water 
on the fame herb, as it is drunk off. Inftead of a 
pipe, which they call bombilla, fome part the herb 
with a filver feparator, called apartador, full of little 
holes. The relu&ancy which the French have Ihewni 
to drink after all forts of people, in a country where 
many have the venereal difeafe, has occafioned the in*, 
venting the ufe of little glafs pipes, which they begin 
to ufe at Lima. This liquor, he fays, in his opinion, 
is better than tea j it has a flavour of the herb, which 
is agreeable enough : the people of the country are 
ib ufed to it, that even the pooreft drink it once a 
day, when they rife in the morning- 
The trade for this herb, (he fays,) is carried on at 
Santa Fe, whether it is brought up the river of Plate. 
There are two forts of it ; the one called Yerba de 
Pal os ; and the other, which is finer, and of more 
virtue, Yerba de Camini ; the laft is brought from 
the lands belonging to the jefuits. The great con- 
fumption of it is between La Paz and Cufco, where it 
is worth half as much more as the other, which is 
fent from Potofi to La Paz. There come yearly from 
Paraguay into Peru about fifty thoufand arrovas, 
twelve thoufand hundred weight of both forts, where- 
of at leaft one third is of the Camini, without reck- 
oning twenty-five thoufand arrovas of that of Palos 
for Chili. They pay for each parcel, containing fix 
or feven arrovas, four royals for the duty called al- 
cavala (being a rate upon all goods fold ;) which, 
with the charge of carriage, being above fix hundred 
leagues, doubles the firft prices, which is about two 
pieces of eight ; fo that at Potofi it comes to about 
five pieces of eight the arrova. The carriage is com- 
monly by carts, which carry an hundred and fifty 
arrovas from Santa Fe to Jujuy, the laft town of the 
province of Tucuman ; and from thence to Potofi, 
which is an hundred leagues farther, it is carried on 
mules. 

What this curious author has obferved, on there being 
two forts of this herb, may very well agree with the 
two laft forts mentioned, fince both of them are ge- 
nerally fuppofed to agree in their qualities, though 
one is much preferable to the other; therefore I 
imagine the Yerba de Camini, is what we call Para- 
gu ay or Sou£h-Sea Thea \ and Yerba de Palos to be 
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our third fort. - Eut as our author only (aw the drleS 
herb, he could ho more diftinguifh their difference, 
than we can the Thca brought from China ; I mean, 
as to the particular trees which produce it. 

CASSYTHA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 505. 
The Characters are, 
// hath a finaU three-leaved permanent empalement 5 the 
flower hath three petals which are concave and permanent, 
and three oblong, coloured, nefarious glands furrounding 
the germen, with mm ereel compreffed ftamina* and two 
globular glands, indofmg each a fingle ftamina, fitting on 
one fide the bafe thefc have fwjwiits under the top of the 
ftamina ; it his ah oval germen within the coloured em- 

■ pakment, fupporting a thick ftyle the length of the ftamina, 
crowned by an obtttfe ahnoft trifld ftigma ; the receptacle 
becomes a pulpy berry, globular but a little depreffed, in- 
clofed in the coloured empalement, having a perforated 
navel inclofing many oval feeds. 

This is ranged in Linnasus'sfirft order of his eleventh 
clafs of plants, intitled Enneandria Monogynia, the 
flower having eleven ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have at prefent but one Species of this genus. 
Cass yt ha {Filiflonnis) Ofb. It. Lin. 530. Slender Caffytha. 
Cufcuta baccifera Barbadenfium. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 
172. f. 2. . 
This plant grows naturally in both Indies. I have 
received it rrom Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the Spanifli 
Weft Indies ; and that it grows alfo in the Eaft Indies, 
is plain from its figure in the Hortus Malabaricus. 
It rifes with taper fucculent ftalks, which divide into 
many flender fucculent branches; thefe come out fre- 
quently by threes or fours at the fame joint, afterward 
they fend out fide branches fingly without order, and 
become very buftiy : the flowers come out on the 
fide of the branches fingly, fitting very clofe thereto, 
having no empalement ; the corolla is oval, white, 
with a fmall tinclure of red, opening like a navel at 
the top, including the germen, ftamina, ftyle, and 
nectarious glands lq cloiely, as not to be discovered 
till the corolla is cut open ; after the flower is paft, 
the germen becomes many oblong, oval, dark feeds, 
furrounded with a mucilaginousfubftance. 
This plant is eafily propagated by planting cuttings 
of it during the fummer months, but as thefe cuttings 
are fucculent, it will be proper to cut them off a 
week before they are planted, laying them in the 
ftove, that the part cut may have time to heal . over 
before they are planted. Thefe cuttings mould be 
: planted in fmall pots, which muft be plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, where, if they are not over watered, 
they will take root in fix weeks ; then they may be 
parted, planting each into a feparate fmall pot, filled 
with light fandy earth, and may be plunged again 
into the hot-bed to forward their taking new root ; 
after which they fliould be removed into a dry ftove, 
where they fliould conftantly remain, giving but little 
water in winter, and in fummfer admitting a large 
ihare of air in warm weather, for this . plant is too 
tender to thrive in the open air in this-climate. 
CASTANEA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 584. tab. 352. 
Fagus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 951. [It takes its name from 
Caftana, a city of Theflaly, where this tree anciently 
grew in great plenty.] The Chefnut-tree, in French 
. Chateignier, or Maronnicr. 
The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers on the flasne tree, fome- 
times at feparate diftances, and. at other times near each 
other. The male flowers are fixed to a long firing, form- 
ing a fort of katkin ; thefe have each an empalement of 
one leaf, cut into five parts 5 they have no petals, but 
include about ten or twelve briftly ftamina, terminated by 
oblong fummits. . The f *male flowers have alfo an. empale- 
ment of one leaf, divided into four parts, having no pe- 
tals, but a germen fixed to the empalement, fupports three 
ftylcs tr -owned by a reflex ed ftigma, The germen, which 
is fituated at the bafe of the empalement, becomes a 
roundifh fruit armed with foft fpines, including one or 
- more nubs. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fection 
of Linnasus'-s-twcnty-firft clafs, intided Moncecia Po- 
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lyandria, the plants of this feftion hav# male and fe- 
male flowers, and the male flowers have many fta- 
mina-, but he has joined this genus to the Fa<nas 
making thefe of one genus, fo that he has entirely 
aboliflied the title. However, as the male flowers 
of the Chefnut are formed- into long katkins, and 
thofe of the Beech are globular, they may with 
propriety be kept feparate ; and this I choofe to do 
that it may be more intelligible to common readers. * 
The Species are, 

1. C ast an e a {Sativa) foliis lanceolatis acuminato-ier- 
ratis, fubtus nudis. Chefnut with fpear-Jhaped leaves 
which are Jharply flawed, and naked on their under fide 
Caftanea lativa. C. B. P. 418. The manured Chefnut. ' 

2. Castanea (Pumila) foliis lan ceolato-ovatis acute fer- 
ratis, fubtus tomentofis, amentis filiformibus nodofis 
Chefnut with oval fpear-Jhaped leaves Jhatply ftnvcd 
which are woolly on their under fide, and a flender knotted 
katkin, Caftanea pumila Virginiana, racemofa frudu 
parvo in fingulis capfulis echinato unico. Pluk. Aim. 
90. The Chinquapin. 

3. Castanea (S/oanea), foliis oblongo-ovacis, ferratis 
fructu rotundo maximo echinato. Cheftmt with oblcn<r\ 
oval, flawed leaves, and a very^ large, round, prickly fruit. 
Sloanea amplis Caftana? foliis. fructu echinato* Plum! 
Nov. Gen. 49. 

The Chefnut is a tree which defer ves our care, as 
much as any of the- trees which are propagated* in 
this country, either for ufe or beauty, being one of 
thebeft fort of timber, and affording a goodly made 
It will grow to a very great flze, and fpread its 
branches finely on every fide where it has room 
The leaves-are large, of a lucid green, and continue 
late in the autumn ; nor are they fa liable to be eaten 
by infects, as are thofe of the Oak, which of late 
years have frequently happened to the latter, and has 
• rendered them very unfightly greac part of fummer, 
which I have never oblbrved to be the cafe with the 
Chefnut^ which renders them more valuable for parks 
and plantations for ornament 5 and there is no better 
food for deer, and^ many other animals, than their 
nuts, which molt of them prefer to acorns ; but yet 
there fliould not be many of thefe trees planted too 
near the habitation ; becaufe, when they are in flower 
they emit a very difagreeable odour, which is verv 
offenfive to moft people. J 

There are feveral varieties of this tree, which have 
accidentally anfen from feeds ; fome have been fup- 
poied diftincT: fpecies, but the differences are only in 
the fize of their fruit and leaves, which have been 
altered, and improved by culture ; fo that the wild 
and manured Chefnut, are undoubtedly the fame- 
for I have frequently, found, that the nuts taken from 
the fame tree, and cultivated in the fame foil, with 
equal care, have produced trees -with very fmall fruit; 
and among them have been others, whofe fruit have 
been as large as thofe of the parent tree ; therefore 
they can be only eftcemed as varieties. But in many 
countries* where the trees are cultivated for their 
fruit, the people graft the largeft and faireft fruit, 
upon ftocks- of Chefnut raifed from the nut ; and 
thefe grafted trees are by the French called Maron- 
nier, but they are unfit for timber. 
There is alfo a Chefnut with variegated leaves, which 
is propagated in the nurferres by way of curiofity : 
this is maintained by budding, and inarching it upon 
common Chefnut ftocks, in the fame manner as other 
fruit-trees ; but thefe variegated trees and plants are 
not fo much regarded at prefent, as they were fome 
years paft; 

The Dwarf branching Chefnut which is mentioned 
in moft of the books, I take to be only a variety of 
the common ; for Dr. Boerhaave fhewed mo fome 
young trees in his garden near Leyden, which he had 
raifed from nuts*. which were fent him by Micheli 
from Florence, as the true fruit of the Dwarf Chef- 
nut; but there appeared to be no difference between 
thofe, and fome other which came from nuts of the 
large fort. 
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The third fort grows in South Carolina, from whence 
fome of the fruit with their outer covers, were lent to 
his grace the Duke of Bedford, a few years paft : 
thefe were as large and round as a tennis-ball, and 
armed all. over with ftrong Ipines like a hedge-hog : 
thefe capfulse were divided regularly in four cells, 
each containing one fmall Chefnut. At that time I 
compared thefe with father Plunder's defcription and 
figure, which he exhibited under the title of Sloanea, 
and found them to agree exactly and upon looking 
through the box in which thefe were fent, I found 
fome of the leaves of the tree, which alfo tallied with 
his defcription, which confirmed my former opinion; 
therefore, as I could fee no other difference between 
the fruit of this and the common Chefnut, but its 
having four regular cells, divided by partitions, 
whereas thofe of the Chefnut have generally but three; 
therefore I have joined them together, being perfuaded, 
that farther obfervations wiUjuftify my fo doing. 
It does not appear where Plumier found this tree 

f rowing naturally, rhough it is probable, it might 
e in Louifiana ; for I think it could not be in either 
of the Weft India iflands, where the heat is too great | 
for this tree to thrive though this is tender while 
young, for two or three young plants which were 
raifed in England, did not furvive the third winter. 
The firft of thefe trees was formerly in greater plenty 
amongft us than at prefent, as may be proved by the 
old buildings in London, which were for the moll 
part of this timber ; and in a defcription of London, 
written by Fitz-Stephens, in Henry the Second's time, 
he fpeaks of a very noble foreft, which grew on the 
north part of it : proxime (fays he) patet forefta in- 
gens, faltus numeroli ferarum, latebra cervorum, 
damarum, aprorum, & taurorum fylveftriiim, &c. 
And there are now fome remains of old decayed 
Chefnuts, in the woods and chaces not far diftant from 
London, but particularly on Enfield Chace ; which 
plainly proves, that this tree is not fo great a ftranger 
to our climate, as many people believe; and may 
be cultivated in England, to afford an equal profit 
with any of the other forts of larger timber-trees, J 
fince the wood of this tree is equal in value to the 
beft Oak, and, for many purpofes, far exceeding it; 
as particularly for making verlels for all kinds of I 
liquor, it having a property (when once thoroughly 
fealbned) of maintaining its bulk conftantly, and is 
not fubject to fhrink or fwell, as other timber is too 
apt to do : and I am certainly informed, that all the 
large cafks, tuns, &c. for their wines in Italy, are I 
made of this timber ; and it is for that, and many 1 
more purpofes, in greater eftecm among the Italians, I 
than any other timber whatever. It is alfo very va- 
luable for pipes to convey water under ground, as 
enduring longer than the Elm, or any other wood. 
In Italy it is planted for coppice- wood, and is very 
much cultivated in {tools, to make ftakes for their 
Vines; which, being ftuck into the ground, will 
endure ieven years, which is longer than any other 
ftakes will do, by near half the time. The ufefulnefs 
of the timber, together with the beauty of the tree, 
renders it as well worth propagating as any tree 
whatever. 

Thefe trees are propagated by planting the nuts in 
February, in beds of frelh undunged earth. The 
beft nuts for fowing, are fuch as are brought from 
Portugal and Spain, and are commonly fold in winter 
tor eating, provided they are not kiln-dried, which is 
generally thecafeof moftof thofebrought from abroad, 
which is done to prevent their fprouting or mooting 
in their paflage > therefore, if they cannot be procured 
frefh from the tree, it will be much better to ufe 
thofe of the growth of England, which are full as 
good to low for timber or beauty, as any of the fo- 
reign nuts, though their fruit is much fmaller : thefe 
fhould be preferved, until the feafon for fowing, in 
land, where mice, or other vermin cannot come to 
them, otherwife they will foon deftroy them : before 
you fct them, Jt will be proper to put them into 
water, to try their goodnefs, which is known by their » 
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ponderofity ; thofe of them that fwim upon the fur- 
face of the water mould be rejected as good for 
nothing ; but fuch as fink to the bottom, you may 
be Aire are good. 

In fetting thefe feeds or nuts, the beft way is, to make 
a drill with a hoe (as is commonly practifed in letting 
Kidney Beans) about four inches deep, in which you 
fhould place the nuts, at about four inches diftance, 
with their eye uppermoft ; then draw the earth over 
them with a rake, and make a fecond drill at about 
a foot diftance from the former, proceeding as before, 
allowing three or four rows in a bed, with an alley 
between, three feet broad, for a conveniency of 
clearing the beds, &c. When you have finifhed your 
plantation, you muft be careful that it is not de- 
ft royed by mice, or other vermin ; which is very often 

the cafe, if they are not prevented by traps, or other 
means. 

In April thefe nuts will appear above ground ; you 
muft therefore obferve to keep them clear from 
weeds, efpecially while young: in thefe beds they 
may remain for two years, when you fhould remove 
them into a nurfery, at a wider diftance. The beft 
feafon for tranfplanting thefe trees, is either in Oc- 
tober or the latter end of February ; but October is 
the beft feafon : the diftance thefe fhould have in the 
nurfery, is three feet row from row, and pne foot in 
the rows : you muft be careful in tranfplanting thefe 
trees, to take them up without injuring their roots, 
nor fhould they remain long out of the ground ; but 
if they have a downright tap-root, it fhould be 
cut off, efpecially if they are intended to be removed 
again ; this will occafion their putting out lateral 
roots, and render them lefs fubjedt to mifcarry when 
they are removed for good. 

The time generally allowed them in this nurfery, is 
three or four years, according to their growth ; but the 
younger they are tranfplanted, if defigned for timber, 
the better they will fucceed ; during which time you 
Ihould be careful to keep them clear from weeds, ob- 
ferving alfo to prune off lateral branches, which would 
retard their upright growth ; and where you find any 
that are difpofed to grow crooked, either by their upper 
bud being hurt, or from any other accident, you may 
the year after plan ting, inMarch, cut themdown tothe 
lowermoft eye next the furfacc of the ground, which 
will caufe them to make one ftrong upright ihoot, 
and may be afterwards trained into good ftrait trees : 
but this fhould not be pradtifed, unlefs the plants 
have abfblutely loft their leading fhoot ; for although 
the Items of the trees fhould be very crooked (as is 
generally the cafe with them when young) yet when 
they are tranfplanted out, and have room to grow, 
as they i::creafe in bulk, they will grow more up- 
right, and their items will become ftrait, as I have 
frequently obferved where there have been great 
plantations made of them. 

But in doing of this, you muft be careful not todifturb 
or break their roots, which, perhaps might deftroy 
them. Thefe trees require no other manure than their 
own leaves, which fhould be fuffered to rot upon the 
ground ; and in the fpring of the year, the ground 
Ihould have a flight digging, when thefe fhould be 
buried between their roots, but not too elbfe to the 
trees, which might be injurious to their young fibres. 
After having remained three or four years in the 
nurfery, they will be fit for tranfplanting, either in 
rows to grow for timber, or in quarters for wil- 
dernefs plantations; but if you intend them for timber, 
it is by much the better method to fow them in 
furrows (as is practifed for Oaks, &c.) and let them 
remain un removed ; for thefe trees are apt to have 
a downright tap-root, which, being hurt by tranf- 
planting, is often a check to their upright growth, 
and caufes them to moot out into lateral branches, as 
is the cafe with the Oak, Walnut, &c. 
Therefore, wherever any of thefe trees are planted 
for timber, they fhould remain unremoved: but 
where the ftuit of them is more fought after, then it 
is certainly the better way to tranfplant them j for as 

F f f tranf- 
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tranfplanting is a check to the luxuriant growth of 
trees, fo it is a promoter of their fructification, as 
may be evinced by oblerving low fhrubby Oaks, 
Walnuts, Sec. which generally have a greater plenty 
of fruit, than any of the larger and more vigorous 
trees and the fruit of fuch trees is much fuperior in 
tafte, though the feeds of vigorous trees are vaftly 
preferable for plantations of timber; for it is a con- 
itant obfervation, that, by faying feeds from dwarf 
trees or plants, from time to time, they may be ren- 
dered much lower in their growth than is their na- 
tural fize but where the fruit is moft defired, then 
they ihould be taken from fuch trees as produce the 
largeft and fweeteft nuts, which are commonly found 
upon fuch trees as fpread the moft, and have hori- | 
zontal roots ; for the weaker trees being lefs capable 
to furnifh a fupply of nouriihment, and having a 
4 greater quantity of fruit upon them, to which this 
mult be diftributed, together with their roots lying 
near the furfacc of the ground (by which means the 
juices are better prepared by fun, air, &c. before it 
enters their veflels,) it is certain their juices are bet- 
- ter digeited, and their fruits better maturated, than 
thole can poflibly be, which grow upon ftrong vi- 
gorous trees, winch have long tap-roots running 
ieveral feet deep into the earth, and confequently take 
in vaft quantities of. crude unprepared juice, which 
is buoyed up to the extreme parts of the tree ; and 
thele feldom having many lateral branches, to digeft 
and prepare their juice, by perfpiring and throwing 
oft" the crude part before it enters the fruits. 
And this, I dare fay, universally holds, good in all 
forts of fruit trees, and is often the occafion of the 
good and bad qualities of the fame forts of fruits 
growing on the fame foil. 

What has been related about grafting this tree into 
the Walnut, to promote their bearing, or render their 
fruit fairer; or inoculating Cherries into the Chefnut, 
for later fruit, is very whimfical and filly, fmce nei- 
ther the Chefnut nor Walnut will receive its own kind 
any other way than by inoculating or inarching •, and 
it is the latter only, by which the Walnut can be pro- 
pagated i nor was it ever known, that any two trees 
of a different genus would take upon each other, fo 
as to produce cither a good tree or fruit; therefore 
we may juftly explode all thofe different graftings of 
various trees upon each other, fo much talked of by 
the ancients ; at leaft we may fuppofe thofe trees are 
, not known by the fame names now, that they are 
mentioned by in their writings ; for I have made 
many trials upon them, which, although performed 
with great care, and in different feafons, yetfearcely 
one of rhem fuccceded. But to return : 
If you defign a large plantation of thefc trees for 
timber, after having two or three times ploughed the 
ground, the better to deftroy the roots of weeds, you 
ihould make your furrows about fix feet diftance 
from each ether, in which you ihould lay the nuts 
about ten inches apart, covering them with earth 
about three inches deep ; and, when they come up, 
you mult carefully clear them from weeds : the dif- 
tance allowed between each row, is for the ufe of the 
horfe hoeing plough, which will difpatch a great deal 
of this work in a ihort time ; but it mould be per- 
formed with great care, fo as not to injure the young 
plants ; therefore the middle of the fpaces only mould 
be cleaned with this in liniment, and a hand hoe mult 
,be ufed to clean between the plants in the rows, and 
alio on each fide, where it will be unfafe for the plough 
to be drawn : anil in hand hoeing, there muft be 
great care taken, not to cut the tender rind of the 
plants. If the following fpring the fpaces are care- 
fully itirred with the plough, it will not only make 
the ground clean, but alfoloofen it, fo as that the fun 
and moifture may more eafily penetrate the fame, 
which will greatly promote the growth of the plants ; 
and the oftener thefe ploughings are repeated, the 
cleaner will be the ground, and the greater will be 
the progrefs of the plants, which cannot be kept too 
clean while they are young. When thefe have re- 
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mained three or four years (if the nuts fuccecded well, ) 
you will have many of thefe trees to remove, which 
ihould be done at the feafons before directed, leav- 
ing the trees about three feet diftance in the rows ; 
at which diftance they may remain for three or four 
years more, when you mould remove every other tree 
to make room for the remaining, which will reduce 
the whole plantation to fix feet fquare, which will be 
diftance enough for them to remain in, untH they are 
large enough for poles, when you may cut down 
every other of thefe trees (making choice of the leaft 
promifing,) within a foot of the ground, in order to 
make ftools for poles, which, in eight or ten years 
time, will be ftrong enough to lop for hoops, hop 
poles, &c. for which purpofes they are preferable to 
moft other trees ; fo that every tenth year, here will 
be a frefh crop, which will pay the rent of the 
ground, and all other incumbent charges, and, at the 
fame time, a full crop of growing timber left upon 
the ground : but as the large trees incrcafe in bulk, 
their diftance of twelve feet fquare will be too fmall ; 
therefore when they have grown to a fize for fmall 
boards, you fhould fell every other tree, which will 
reduce them to twenty-four feet fquare, which is a 
proper diftance for them to remain for good ; this 
will give air to the under wood (which, by this time, 
would be too much overhung by the clofenefs of the 
large trees ;) by which means that will be gready en- 
couraged, and the fmall timber felled, will pay fufft- 
cient intereft for the money at firft laid out in plant- 
ing, &c. with the principal alfo : fo that all the re- 
maining trees are clear profit, for the under vvopd ftill 
continuing, will pay the rent of the ground, and all 
"other cxpences ; and what a fine eftate here will be 
for a fucceeding generation, in about fourfcore years, 
I leave every one to judge. 

The Chinquapin, or Dwarf Virginian Chefnut, is at 
prefent very rare in England : it is very common in 
the woods of America, where it feldom grows above 
twelve or fourteen feet high, and produces great plen- 
ty of nuts, which are, for the moft p3rt, fingle in 
each outer coat or capfule. This tree is very hardy, 
and will refift the fevereft of our winters in the open 
ground, but is veiy apt to decay in fummer, eipe- 
cially if it is planted in very dry ground. The nuts 
of thefe trees, if brought from America, fhould be 
put up in fand as foon as they are ripe, and lent to 
England immediately, otherwiie they lofe their grow- 
. ing quality, which is the reafon this tree is at prefent 
fo fcarce with us ; for not one feed in five hundred 
fent over ever grew, which was owing to the neglect 
of putting them up in this manner: indeed, moft of 
the nuts which have been brought over, have been 
kiln-dried, to prefcrve them from fprouting, which 
infallibly deftroys the germen. Wiien the nuts ar- 
rive, they ihould be put into the ground as fbon as 
pofiible ; and if the winter fhould prove levere, it 
will be proper to cover the ground with leaves, tan, 
or Peafe-haulm, to prevent the froft from penetrating 
the ground, fo as to deftroy the nuts. This fort of 
Chefnut delights in a moift foil ; but if the wet conti- 
nues long upon the ground in winter, it is apt to kill 
the trees. This will take by inarching it upon the 
common fort, but the trees fo propagated feldom 
fucceed well. 

I have feen a fpecimen, and fome nuts of a Dwarf 
Chefnut, which were brought from North America, 
which differed from all the other forts ; and I have 
been informed, that the French have raifed plants of 
this kind, from the nuts which were brought from 
Canada ; but as I have not feen any of the plants 
raifed in England, I can give no farther account of 
it, than that fome of the late writers have fuppofed 
it might be the dwarf branching kind before-men- 
tioned. 

CASTANEA E QU I N A. See Esculus. 
C A S T O R E A. See Duranti a. 
CATANANCHE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 824. [Kx1x- 
pdyxu, a violent allurement to love, of xa7«and aWvxn, 
neceility, or of xafcafxa'^w, to compel; fo called, 

becaufe 
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becaufe the opinion die ancients had of it, that it 
was a ftrong, and almoft invincible inducement to 
love.] Candia Lions Foot. 

The Characters are, 
The flower is ccmpofed of mafty hermaphrodite florets, 
thofe on the border being longer than thofe which are in 
the center j thefe are included in one common fcaly empale- 
went, which is permanent and elegant. The florets are of 
one leaf tongtte-Jhaped, indented in five parts, and are 
longer than the empalement ; thefe have each five port hairy 
ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits. The germen 
is fituated below the flower, fupporting a Jlender fiyle the 
length of the ftaminay crowned with a bifid ftigma which 
is refiexed. The germen afterward becomes a fingle oval 
feed, which is compreffed and crowned zvitb briflles, in- 
ch fed. in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngencfia Poly- 
gamia* asqualis ; the flowers of this clafs have their 
iramina feparate, and their fummits con netted toge- 
ther in a cylinder, and thofe of this fcftion have only 
hermaphrodite flowers. 

The Species are, 1 

. Catananchb {Car idea) fquamis calycinis inferiori- 
bus o vat is. Hort. Cliff. 390. Catananche whofe under 
f coles of the empalement are oval. Catanance quorundam. 
Lugd. Hift. 1190. 

. Catananche {Lutea) fquamis calycinis inferioribus 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 390. Catananche whofe under 
fcalcs of the empalement are fpear-Jhaped. Catanance /lo- 
re luteo, latiore folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 478. I 
Tournefort mentions a third fort with a narrow leaf, I 
in which it differs from the fecond j but if there is I 
fuch a diftinct fpecies, I have not happened to meet 
with it ; for although I have frequently received the 
ieeds from feveral parts of Europe by this title, yet 
1 could not find any difference between the plants, and I 
thofe of the fecond fort ; therefore I fuppofe Tourne- 
fort may have found the plants growing on a fterile 
foil, where the leaves were much narrower than thofe 
growing in a garden, or in better ground, which may 
have induced him to fuppofe they were diftinct fpe- 
cies. Both thefe plants grow naturally in the fouth 
of France, in Spain, Italy, and Candia, from whence I 
it had the title of Candia Lions Foot. I 
The firft fort (ends out many long, narrow, hairy I 
leaves, which are jagged on their edges like thofe of 
Bucklhorn Plantain, but the leaves are broader, the 
jags deeper, and at greater diftances •, thefe lie flat 
on the ground, turning their points upwards, which 
are very narrow. Between the leaves come out the 
flower-ftalks, which are in number proportionable to 
the fize of the plant •, for from an old thriving root, I 
there is frequently eight or ten, and young plants do 1 
not fend out more than two or three. Thefe italics rife 
near two feet high, dividing into many fmall branches I 
upward, garnifhed with leaves like thofe below, but I 
are fmaller, and have few or no jags on their edges : 
each of the foot-ftalks are terminated with fingle 
heads of flowers, having a dry,, filvery, fcaly empale- I 
ment, in which are included three or four florets, I 
whofe petals are broad, flat, and indented at their 
ends ; thefe are of a fine blue colour, having a dark I 
4pot at bottom, and in each the five ftamina, with I 
their yellow fummits, {landing a little above the pe- 
tal, make a pretty appearance. I 
It has been by fome authors titled Chord rill a camdea, 
i. e. Blue Gum Cicory ; and by others Sefamoides, or 
Catanances Sefamoides. Cafpar Bauhin calls it Chon- 
drilla casrulea cyani capitulo. Pin. 1 30. Blue Gum Ci- 
cory with a Blue Bottle head. There is a variety of this 
with double flowers, which is not very common in 
the Englifh gardens. 

The fecond iort hath broader leaves than the firft, 
which are fmoother, and lefs jagged on their edges : 
from each root arife two or three (talks, which grow 
a foot and a half high, fending out two or three (len- 
der foot-ftalks, each fuftaining a fingle head of yel- 
low flowers, inclofed in a dry fcaly empalement, of a 
darker colour than thofe of the firft : as thefe flow- | 
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crs are finally they make but little appearance, 

therefore the plant is only kept for the fake of va- 
riety. 

The firft of thefe plants is a perennial, and may be 
propagated by heads taken off the mother plant, ei- 
ther in jfpring or autumn ; but thofe plants which are 
railed, rrom feeds, are much ftronger than thofe from 
flips. Thefe plants are commonly planted in pots 
filled with light fandy foil, in order to fhelter them in 
the winter from fevere frofts ; but if they are planted 
in warm borders, either near walls, pales, or hedges, 
in a moderately dry foil, they will endure abroad very 
well. It begins flowering in May, and con- 
tinues till Auguft or September (efpecially if the fum- 
mer is not too dry,) is a pretty ornament to a gar- 
den, and is eafily kept within bounds. This may alio 
be propagated by feeds, which fhould be ibwn in a 
border of good light earth in March ; and in May, 
when the plants arc come up, they may be either 
tranfplanted into pots or borders, where they are to 
remain for flowering. Thefe plants fhould remain 
unremoved when they are planted in the full ground, 
which will caufe them to flower better, and thqy 
will produce more feeds. The feeds ripen in Au- 
guft. 

The other fort is an annual plant, and therefore only 
propagated by feeds, which ripen very well in this 
country. The time for fowing them is early in 
March, in beds or borders of light earth where they 
are to remain, which will come up in a month or five 
weekstime, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they are 
too clofe. Thefe flower in J une, and perfect their feeds 
in Auguft or September ; but as they have little 
beauty, they are not often kept in gardens. 
C ATAPUTI A Major. See Ricinus. 
CATAPUTIA Minor. See Euphorbia. 
C ATA R I A. Sec Nepeta. 
CATCH-FLY. See Lvciinis. 
CATERPILLARS. 

There are feveral kinds of this infect, which are very 
pernicious to a garden ; but there are two forts which 
arc the moft common, and deftrudtive to the young 
plants : one of them is that which the white butterfly 
breeds. It is of a ycllowifli colour, fpotted and 
ftriped with black ; this commonly infefts the tender 
leaves of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and the Indian 
Crcfs : they eat off all the tender parts of the leaves, 
leaving only the fibres entire ; fo that very often we 
fee, in the autumn feafon, whole gardens of winter 
Cabbages and Savoys almoft deftroyed by them, efpe- 
cially in thofe which are crouded with trees, or are 
near buildings. They always increafe moft in very 
dry feafcas ; and when the plants have been ftintcd 
by the drouglit, they are conftantly attacked j where- 
as, thofe which are in vigour, feldom fuffbr much by 
thofe infects. Nor is there any other method found 
out to deftroy them that I know of, but to pick them 
off the plants before 'they arc fp read from the nefts ; 
by which means, though perhaps many may be over- 
looked, yet their numbers will be greatly diminifh- 
cd. But this work muft be often repeated during the 
warm weather, when the butterflies are abroad, which 
are continually depofiting their eggs, and in a few 
days time will be metamorphofed to perfect caterpil- 
lars. But as thefe, for the moft part, feed upon the 
outer leaves of plants* fo they are more eafily taken 
than the other fort, which is much larger : the fkin 
is very tough, and of a dark colour : this is called by 
the gardeners, a grub, and is exceeding hurtful. 
The eggs of this fort of caterpillar, are, for the 
. moft part, depofited in the very 'heart or center of the 
plant (efpecially in Cabbages ;) where, after it hath 
obtained its form, it eats its way out through all the 
leaves thereof * 9 and alfo their dung, being lodged 
between the inclofed leaves of the Cabbages, gives 
them an ill fbent. 

This infect alfo burrows juft under the furface of the 
ground, and makes great havock on young plants, 
by earing them through their tender (hanks, and draw- 
ing 
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jng them into their holes. The mifchief is chiefly I 
done in the night : whenever you obferve this, you 
Ihould every morning look over your plat of plants ; 
and wherever you fee any plants' eaten off, ftir the 
ground round about the place with your fingers an inch 
deep, and you will certainly find them out. This is 
the only method I know of deftroying them. | 
CATKINS, orlULUS. 

This is, by the botanifts, called Flos'Amentaceus : 
it is an aggregate of fummits, which are joined toge- 
ther in form of a rope or cat's tail, and is the male 
flower of the trees which produce them; as the 
Firs, Pines, Cedars, Walnuts, Birch-trees, and 

Willows. 

C ATESB -/E A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 121. Hift. Carolin. 
Vol. II. p. 100. The Lily Thorn. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a [mall permanent empalement of one leaf with 
five /harp indentures ; the flower is of one leaf funnel- 
Jhaped, having a very long tube* which gradually widens 
to the top, 'where it is four- comer ned and fpread open ; it 
hath four ft am in a r ifi Jig in the neck of the tube, terminated j 
by oblong erect fummits j the roundi/h germ en is fit ua ted 
under, the flower, fupport'mg a /lender ftyle, crowned by a 
Jingle ftigma. '■The germ en afterward becomes an oval 
berry with one cell y filled with angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe<£tion of 
Linnfeus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four (lamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 

Catesbjea. Lin. Sp. Plant. 109. The Lily Thorn. 
Frutex fpinofus liuxi foliis, plurimis fimul nafcenti- 
bus, flore tetrapetaloide, pendulo, fordide flavo, tu- 
bo longiflimo, fructu ovali croceo, femina parva con- 
tinents Catefb. Hift. Carol. Vol. II. p. 100. 
This fhrub was difcovcred by Mr. Catelby, near Naf- 
fau town, in the ifland of Providence, where he faw 
two of them growing, which were all he ever faw ; 
from thefe he gathered the feeds, and brought them 
to England in 1726, from which many plants were 
raifed in the Englifli gardens, fome of which have 
fince flowered here. 

It rifes with a branching ftem to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, which is covered with a pale ruflet bark ; 
the branches come out alternately from the bottom to 
the top, which are garniftied with fmall leaves, re- 
fembling thofe of the Box-tree, coming out in cluf- 
ters all round the branches, at certain diftances ; the 
flowers come out fingle from the fide of the branches, 
hanging downward ; they are tubulous, and near fix 
inches long, very narrow at their bafe, but widening 
upward toward the top, where it is divided into four 
parts which fpread open, and are reflexed backward ; 
thefe. are of a dull yellow colour. After the flower 
decays, the germen fwells to an oval flefliy berry the 
fizcof a middling Plumb, hollow within, and filled 
with fmall angular feeds. 

This lhrub is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from the country where it naturally grows. 
If the entire ftuit are brought over in fand, the feeds 
will be better preferved : When they arrive in England, 
the feeds muft be Town in fmall pots filled with light 
iundy earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
tanners bark, and now and then moderately watered. 
If the feeds are good, the plants will appear in about 
fix weeks after lowing when, if the heat of the bed 
declines, the tan fhould be turned over to the bottom, 
and, if neceflary, fome frefli added to renew the 
heat, for thefe plants make but little progrefs the 
' firft year. When the pots are again plunged into the 
tan-bed, they muft have frefli air admitted to them 
every day in proportion to the warmth of the feafon, 
and frequently ref reined with water, in fmall quan- 
tities, for much wet will certainly kill them ; if the 
nights fhould prove cold, the glafles Ihould be co- 
vered with mats every evening. As thefe plants 
grow flowly, they will not require to be removed out 
of the feed-pots the firft year. In the autumn the 
pots mould be removed into the ftove, and plunged 

into the tan- bed. During the winter, the plants Ihould 
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be watered with great caution, and in fpring they 
fhould be carefully take/i up, and each planted 
in a feparate fmall pot filled with light fandy earth, 
and plunged into a frefh hot-bed of tanners bark, be- 
ing careful to fhade them until they have taken frefli 
root, as alfo to refrefh them with water gently, as 
they may require it ; and in fummer, when the wea- 
ther is warm, they Ihould have a good lhare of air ad- 
mitted to them j but in autumn muft be removed 
into the ftove, where they ihould confhmtly remain, 
and muft be treated afterward in the fame manner as 
other tender exotic plants. 

This plant may be propagated by planting cuttings 
in fmall "pots filled with light earth, during the months 
of June and July. The pots fhould be plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, and the cuttings 
clofely covered with fmall bell-glaffes to exclude the 
external air. If this is properly performed, the cut- 
tings will put out roots in about two or three months, 
when they may be carefully feparated, planting each 
intoa fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, and afterward muft be treated as 
the feedling plants. 

Moft of thofe plants which were raifed from Mr. 
Catefby's feeds, were killed by the fevere winter in 
1 739 ; but feven years ago I received lbme frefli feeds, 
which fucceeded fo well, as to enable me to commu- 
nicate plants to feveral curious pcrfons in England 
and Holland. 

CACAULIS, Baftard Parfley. 

This is one of the umbelliferous plants with oblong 
feeds, which are a little furrowed and prickly : the 
petals of the flower are unequal and heart-fliaped. 
" There are Yeveral fpecies of this plant preferved in 
the botanic gardens \ but as there is no great beauty 
or ufe in any of them, I fiiall pais them over with 
only obferving, that if any perfon hath a mind to cul- 
tivate them, the beft feafon to fow their feeds is in 
autumn, foon after they are ripe •, for if the feeds are 
kept till fpring, the plants feldom produce ripe feeds 
again. They are moft of them biennial, and require 
to be fown every year. We have four or five fpecies 
of them, which grow wild in England. 

CAULIFEROUS plants [of Caulis , Lat. a ftalk, 
and fero* to bear •,] fuch plants as have a true ftalk. 

CAULIS, is that part of a plant which rifes fingle 
above the earth, from whence the leaves or little 
branches put forth, as Jungius defines it ; or it is the 
upper part of a plant ftretched forth to an height, fo 
that the fore parts differ not from the hind, nor the 
right from the left. In trees and flirubs it is called 
Caudix ; in corn Culmus •, the ftalk of any herb ; the 
ftem, trunk, or body of a tree. Lat. 

CEANOTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 237. Euonymus. 

Com. Hort. New Jerfey Thea. 

The Characters arc, 
// hath a turbinated empalement of one leaf which is 
permanent, cut into five acute fegments which clofe toge- 
ther 5 the flower hath five roundi/h equal petals which 
fpread open* and are lefs than the empalement \ it hath 
five creel ftamina, placed oppoftte to the petals, and are 
cf equal lengthy terminated by roundi/h fun/wits, and a 
three-cornered germen, fuppcrting a cylindrical ftyle, crown- 
ed by an obtufe ftigma. "The germen afterward becomes a 
dry capfule with three cells* in which are lodged three 
oval feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linna^us's fifth clafs, lh titled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyfe. 
The Species arc, 

1. Ceanothus (Amcricanus) foliis trinerviis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 195. Ceanothus with leaves having three nerves. 
Euonymus Nervi Belgii corni fcemina^ foliis. Hort. 
Am ft. 1. 167. New England Dogwood with female Cor- 
nel leaves* commonly called New Jerfey Thea. 

2. Ceanothus (jffricanus) foliis lanceolatis enerviis, 
(lipulis fubrotundis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 196. Ceanothus 
tvitb fpear-flbaped leaves without nerves* and roundijh fti- 
puU. Alaternoides Africana lauri ferratas folio. Com. 

Pral. 61. tab. 11, 
6 3. Ceanothus 
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3. Ceanotkus {Arbor efcens) foliis bvatis feflilibus ner- 
vbfus floribus alaribus. Ceanotbits with oval nervous 

. leaves fit eloft to the branches-, flowers proceeding from 
•the wings of the leaves, commonly called Red-wood.- 
'The firlt fort grows naturally in moft parts of North 
America, from whence great plenty ot the feeds have 
been of late years brought to Europe, by the title of 
New Jerfey Thea, where i have been informed the 
inhabitants dry the leaves of this fhrub to ufe as Thea. 
The people of Canada ufe the root in venereal cafes. 
I have received the feeds of this fort from New 
England, Penfylvania, Virginia, and Carolina ; and 
the French mention it as a common fhrub in Canada, 
where they fay the cattle browze upon it, and keep it 
very low. 

In England this fhrub feldom rifes more than three or 
four feet high, fending out branches on every fide 
from the ground upward. The branches are very 
(lender, and as it is pretty late in the fpring before 
. they begin to fhoor, they keep growing very late ; 
therefore, unlefs the autumn proves dry and mild, the 
tender fhoots are often killed down very low by the 
early frofts •, but, in favourable feafons, the extreme 
parts of the fhoots only are injured by the cold. 
Thefe branches are garnifhed with oval pointed leaves, 
having three longitudinal veins running from the 
foot-ftalk to the point, which diverge in the broad 
part of the leaves from each other : the leaves are 
placed oppofite, and are of a light green colour. At 
the extremity of each fhoot the flowers are produced 
in clofe thick fpikes, which are compofed of five 
fmall leaves, of a clear white. Thefe appear in July, 
and make a pretty appearance during their continu- 
ance for, as every lhoot is terminated by one of 
thefe fpikes, the whole fhrub is covered over with 
flowers, the branches commonly growing veiy clofe 
to each other ; and when the autumn proves mild, 
thefe fhrubs often flower again in October. After 
the flowers are paft, there fucceeds to each flower a 
tricapfular feed-veficl, flatted at the top, opening into 
three cells, each having a fingle feed. In warm fea- 
fons the feeds ripen in England. This fhrub is beft 
propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in the au- 
tumn in fmall pots, and plunged into an old hot-bed, 
where they may remain during the winter, expofin 
them in mild weather to the open air, but in froi 
they muft be protected from cold. In March the 
pots fhould be plunged into a moderate hot- bed to 
bring up the plants, which fhould be inured to bear 
the open air by degrees 5 and as foon as they have 
obtained a little ftrength, they lhould be expofed in 
a fheltered fituation till autumn, when they muft: be 
placed under a hot-bed frame, to fcreen them from 
fevere froft in winter ; but in mild v/eather they fhould 
be fully expofed to the open air, for while the plants 
are young, they will not endure the cold of the win- 
ter. In the following fpring, before the plants, be- 
gin to fhoot, they lhould be tranfplanted ; fbme of 
them may be put into feparate pots, and the others 
into a nurfery-bed, in a warm fituation, where they 
may remain a year or two to get ftrength, after which 
time they may be removed to the places where they 
are defigned to remain. They fhould have a mode- 
rately dry foil and a fheltered fituation, where they 
will thrive and flower extremely well but in ftifF cold 
land, they are always very late in the fpring before 
they come out, fo that their young fhoots are full of 
fap in the autumn, and the firft froft commonly kills 
their tops, which frequently caufes" them to die great 
part of their length. 

It may alfo be propagated by laying down the young 
branches, which, in a light foil, will put out . roots in 
a year's time,- but thefe layers fhould not be much 
watered ; for as the moots are tender, moifture will 
often occafion their rotting, when it is given in quan- 
tities, or too often repeated ; therefore the beft me- 
thod is to cover thefurface of the ground in dry wea- 
ther, all round the layers, either with mulch or rotten 
tan, "which will preferve a fufficient moifture in the 
ground v provided the feafon is not extremely dry ; 
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in which cafe they- fhould have a little water once in 

eight or ten days, which will be fufficient. 

The beft time for laying down thefe branches is in 

autumn 5 and if after this is performed, the furface of 

the ground is covered over with fome old tan, taken 

from a decayed hot-bed, it will prevent the froft from 

penetrating the ground, which will fecure them from 

injury; and the fame covering will prevent the winds 

from drying the ground in the fpring, and thereby 

promote their putting out roots. Thefe layers, when 

rooted, may be taken up the following fpring, and 

treated in the fame manner as thofe raifed from 
feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was originally brought to Hol- 
land, and has been many years preferved there ; and 
fince has been communicated to moft of the curious 
gardens in Europe, where it has been long known by 
the title of Alaternoides, &c. and by fome authors 
it is titled Ricinoides African a arborefcens, &c. but 
Dr. Linnaeus, having examined the characters more 
exadtly, has joined it to this genus. 
This rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet, with 
a woody ftem, covered with a rough dark-coloured 
bark, and fends out many weak branches, -which 
hang downward ; thefe while young are green, but 
afterward change to a purplilh colour. They are 
garnifhed with oblong pointed leaves, of a lucid 
green, which are lmooth, and nightly fawed on their 
edges. The flowers are fmall, of an herbaceous co- 
lour, coming out from the fide of the branches ; thefe 
fometimes appear in July, but are not fucceeded by 
feeds in this country, nor do the plants often produce 
flowers ; fo that they are preferved only for the beauty 
of their mining evergreen leaves, which make a va- 
riety in the grecn-houfe during the winter feafon. 
It may be propagated either by layers or cuttings ; the 
latter being a very fure and expeditious method, is 
generally preferred. The cuttings fhould be planted 
in the fpring into pots filled with good kitchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, ob- 
ferving to fhade them in the heat of the day, and 
now and then refrelh them with water. In about two 
months or lefs, they will have taken root, when they 
muft be gradually inured to the open air, placing 
them in a fheltered fituation till they have obtained < 
ftrength, when they may be feparated, and each 
planted in a fmall pot filled with light earth, placing 
them in the fhade till they have taken frefh roott 
then they may be removed, and intermixed with other 
exotic plants for the fummer feafon. In autumn they 
muft be houfed with Myrtles, and other more hardy 
exotic plants, and treated in the fame manner. 
The third fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iflands, 
from whence the late Mr. Catelby brought the feeds 
to England. It alfo grows naturally in Barbadoes. 
and fome other iflands in the Weft Indies, from 
whence I have received the feeds. v This, in the coun- 
tries of its natural growth, rifes to the height-of forty 
or fifty feet, with , large trunks, which are by the in- 
habitants fawn into boards, and were at firft efteemed 
for the beauty of their colour ; but being expofed to 
the air, their colour vanilhed and they became pale, 
fo have not Jince been much regarded. 
In Europe, where the plants have been properly 
treated, they have grown to the height of twenty 
feet ; and if the ftoves in which they were placed had 
been lofty enough, would have grown much higher. 
The ftem is ftrong, woody, and is covered with a 
light brown bark, which, when ybung, has feveral 
furrows; the branches come out irregularly from 
every fide the ftem, garnifhed with pretty large oval 
leaves, of a light green colour, having feverallongU 
tudinal veins inclining to white. The flowers are 
fmall, of an herbaceous white, fo make little appear- 
ance ; they come out from the wings of the leaves, 
and, in their native foil, are fucceeded by roundifh 
fruit almoft the lize of fmall Peafe, opening in three 
cells; in each is inclofed one fhining black feed. 
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This is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be fown 
in the fpring, in fmall pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed ; thefe feeds He generally 
two months in the ground, before the plants make 
their appearance, during which time the pots Ihould 
be duly watered, and air admitted when the weather 
is warm. When the plants come up and are fit to 
remove, they fliould be carefully feparated, planting 
each in a fmall pot filled with light earth, watering 
the earth to fettle it about their roots ; then plunge 
them into the tan-bed again, fhading the plants from 
the fun till they have taken new root; afterward 
they may be treated in the fame manner as other ten- 
der plants from the fame countries. When the plants 
have obtained ftrength, they may be preferred in win- 
ter in a dry ftove, but thefe will not make fuch pro- 
grefs as thole in the tan-ftove. 

CECROPIA. Yaruma Oviedi. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 
The Trumpet- tree, or Snake wood. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers in different plants. The 
a: ale. flower bath an oval acute fpatba, which burjts and 

' contains a tale compofed of many katkins, which are taper 
end bundled together ; thefe are imbricated, and have 
many turbinated fcales, which are four-cornered, obtufc, 
and compreffed. The flower bath no corolla? but a fcaly 
veflarium, with two Jhort hair-like Jlamina, crowned by 
four-cornered oblong furnmits. The female flowers have a 
f path a? with four taper imbricated germ en ; they have no 
corolla^ but the compreffed imbricated ger.men fupport one 

Jhort Jiyle, crowned by a headed torn ftigma. The empale- 
went afterward turns to a beny with one cell y containing 
one oblong compreffed feed. 

This tree is ranged in the fecond order of Linnxus's 
twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dicecia Diandria, the 
male flowers growing upon feparate plants from the* 
female, and have each two flamina. 
It grows naturally in moft of the woody parts of the 
ill and of Jamaica, where it rifes to the height of 
thirty-five or forty feet : the trunk and branches are 
hollow, and ftopped at different fpaces by membra- 
naceous feptae, which have Co many light annular, 
marks in the furface ; the leaves are large, divided 
into many lobes like thole of Papaya, but the foot-: 
ftalk is placed more in the center, fo as to refemble a: 
target: they are downy on their under fide. The' 
flowers arc inclofcd in a conical fpatha or fheath, the 
male growing upon feparate plants from thofe which 
have the female ; they are produced upon . imbri- 
bricated katkins, compofed of fcveral turbinated 
fcales, having no corolla, each having a fcaly nec- 
tarium, with two Ihort hair-like ftamina, crowned 
with four-cornered oblong furnmits. The female 
flowers are inclofed in a conical lpatha or flieath ; 
thefe have no corolla, but have four imbricated ger- 
men, fupporting one fliort ftyle, crowned by a headed 
torn ftigma. The empalement afterward turns to an 
oblong cylindrical berry, compofed of many fmall 
acini like the Strawberry, and much refemble it in 
flavour when ripe. 

This tree is very rare at prefent in Europe ; the fruit 
being fmall are generally devoured by birds, fo arc. 
not much obferved by the European inhabitants, but 
tfie negroes are fond of ic ; they alfo make ufe of the 
fmall branches of the tree to obtain fire, by rubbing 
them againft each other ; by this attrition they foon 
emit fparks of fire, fo diat it is a ufeful tree in that j 
country. 

I received fpecimens of this tree from the late Dr. i 
Houftoun, who found.it growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz, in New Spain, but without flowers ; nor had 
the Doctor leifu re to examine the characters of it, fo 
that at prcient we arc not fufJiciently acquainted with 
them. 

It may be propagated by feeds (when procured from 
the places where it naturally grows.) Thefe fliould 
be brought over in fand ; for as the fruit- are r com- 
pofed of feverai acini like thofe of Strawberries, fo 
if they are put up moift in papers, they will be apt 
to grow mouldy, and thereby ipoil the feeds : but 
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when they are put up in light fand, it will prevent 
that 1 inconveniency. The. feeds ihould be ibwn in 
fmall pots filled with light earthy and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, observing to wa- 
ter the pots duly, and to admit freih air whenever die 
weather is favourable. When the plants come up 
^and are fit to tranfp'lant, they fliould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled 
with the like light earth, and plunged into the hot-bed 
again, being careful to water them to fettle the earth 
to their roots, and alfo to fcreen them from the fun 
till they have taken new root : after which they ihould 
be conftantly kept plunged into the bark-bed in the 
flove, and treated in the fame manner as other plants 
from the fame country. 

CEDRUS. The Cedar-tree of Barbadoes, and the 
Mahogany, &c. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a tubuloits bell-Jhapcd empalement of one leaf in- 
dented in five parts. The flower is of one leaf divided at 
the top into five parts; it hath Jive Jhort Jlamina, which 
adhere at bottom to the germen, and are terminated by 
rotmdijb furnmits ; in the center is Jit ua ted the roundijh 
germen, fupporting a thick ftigma ; the gennen afterward 
becomes an oval pod, having Jive cells ; opening from the 
bottom upzvard with five valves ', . having a double co- 
ver \ the outer being thick and woody , the inner very 
thin, which immediately furrounds the feeds. I?j the cen- 
ter is fined a five-cornered column the length of the pod, 
whofe angles are oppofite to the fiJJ'ures of the pod? to 
which the feeds adhere, placed over each other tike the 
fcales of fift ; thefe are thick at their baft, but upward 
are fiat and thin, like the wings adhering to the Jecds of 
Firs and Pines. 
^This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection 
of Linnaius's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having five ftamina and one 
fie rni en. 

As the Cedar of Libanus is by Tournefort very pro- 
perly referred to the genus of JLarix, and all the berry- 
bearing Cedars are joined to the Junipers, I have 
given the title of Cedrus to this genus, as they were 
mentioned by imperfect titles by moft of the authors 
who have treated of them ; and as the firft fort has 
been generally known by the appellation of Cedar in 
the countries where it naturally grows, the applying 
the fame name to thofe plants which agree in their 
eflential charac'Lcrs with it, will join them properly 
together. 

The Species are, 

1. Cedrus (Odoraia') foliis pinnatis, foliolis multijugatis 
obtufis, fruc~lu ovali giabro. Cedar-tree with winged 

• leaves, compofed of many pair of fmall leaves or lobes., 
which are obtufe, and an oval fmooth fruit. Cedrus 

. Barbadenfium, alatis fraxini foliis non crenatis, fructu 
fingulari, quinis involucris craflis validis cochleato 

. cavis, totidem femina membranis adaucla & columna: 
canaliculatai pentagons prregrandi adnata, occluden- 
tibus ornato. Pluk. Phyt, tab. 157. f. 1. The Barba- 
does Cedar-tree. 

2. Cedrus (AZahogani) foliis pinnatis, foliolis oppofitis, 
glalmfc; fioribus racemofis fparfis. Cedar with winged 

. leaves, whofe lobes are fmooth and ft and oppejite, and flow- 
ers growing in loifebuncb.es. Arbor foliis pinnatis, nullo 
impari alairi claudente, nervo ad latus unum excur- 
rente friictu angulofo magno, femine alato inftar Pi- 
nus. Catefb. Hilt. Carol. Vol. II. p. x S 1 . The Maho- 
gany-tree. 

3. Cedrus ^Alternifolius) foliis alternis fimplicibus, corda- 
to-ovatis acutis, fructu pentagono mucronato. Cedar 
withfmgle leaves placed alternately, which are oval, heart- 

Jhaped, and acute* having a five r ccrnered ■ pointed fruit. 
Arbor excelfa Coryli folio ampliore., Houft. MSS. 

/The firft fc-t is commonly known under the title of 
Cedar in the Britifh if lands of. America, where this 

. tree grows naturally, and is oneof ..the large ft trees 
of that country. The trunks of; «,thefe trees are ib 
large, that the inhabitants hollow: : them^ and form 
them into the ihape /of boats, an;4 . periaguas, for 

. which purpofe they are ex^reoffrlyjwejl adapted , the 

m' wood 
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wood being ibft, it may be cut out with great faci- 
lity, and being light, ic will carry a great weight on 
the water. There are canoes in the Weft Indies, 
which have been formed out of thefe trunks, which 
, are forty feet long and. fix broad ; the wood is light, 
of a brown colour, and has a fragrant odour, from 
whence the tide of Cedar has been given to it. This 
wood is frequently cut into Jhingles for covering of 
houfes, and is found very durable; but as the worms 
are apt to eat. this wood, it is not proper for build- 
ing of lhips, though it is often uled for that purpoie, 
as alfo for Iheathing of lhips. It is often ufed for 
wainfeoting of rooms, and to make chefts, becaufe 
vermin do not lb frequently breed in it, as in many 
other lbrts of wood, this having ar very bitter tafte, 
which is communicated to whatever is put into the 
chefts, efpecially when the wood is frelh ; for which 
reafon it is never made into calks, becaufe ipirituous 
liquors will diflblve part, of the refin, and thereby ac- 
quire, a very bitter tafte. 

This tree nfes with a flrait ftem to the height of fe- 
venty or eighty feet, while young the bark is fmooth, 
and of an Afh-colour ; but as they advance, the bark 
becomes rough and of a darker colour. Toward the 
top it fhoots out many fide branches, garni (hed with 
winged leaves, compofed of lixtcen or eighteen pair 
of lobes (or fmall leaves) fo that they are fomctimes 
near three feet long ; the lobes are broad at their 
bafe, and are near two inches long, blunt at their 
ends, and of a pale colour; thefe emit a veiy rank 
odour in the fummer feafon, lb as to be very ofFen- 
five. As I have not feen any of thele flowers upon 
the trees, I can give no defcription of them. The 
fruit is oval, about the fize of a partridge's egg, 
fmooth, of a very dark colour, and opens in five 
parts, having a five-cornered column Handing in the 
middle, between the angles of which the winged feeds 
are clofely placed, lapping over each other like the 
fcales of filh. 

There are lome plants of this fort in England, which 
^are .prefer ved in the gardens of thofe who are curious 
in collecting exotic plants ; thefe have been raifed 
from the feeds which have been brought from Barba- 
does, but they are too tender to live in the open air 
in England •, therefore thefe plants Ihould be treated 
in the fame manner as the Mahogony next mentioned, 
but they are of much quicker growth ; for in four 
years from the feed, I have had the plants upward of 
ten feet high. 

I have received plants of this kind from Paris, by 
the ride of Semiruba ; but whether the root of this 
tree is what they ufe in medicine under that appella- 
tion, I cannot fay. The feeds of this have alfo been 
lent me from the French illands in. America, by the 
title of Acajou Cedre. t 

It is propagated by feeds, which may be eafily pro- 
cured from the American i Hands, which muftbefown 
upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and the plants treated 
in the lame manner as the next. 
The fecond fort is the Mahogony, whole wood is now 
well known in England. 

This tree is a native of the warmcft parts of 'Ameri- 
ca, growing plentifully in the iflands of Cuba, Ja- 
maica, and Hifpaniola ; there are alfo many of them 
on the Bahama Iflands, but I have not heard of their 
being found in any of the Leeward Iflands. In Cuba 
and Jamaica there are trees of a very large fize, fo as 
to cut into planks of fix feet breadth ; but thole on 
the Bahama Iflands are not fo large, though they are 
frequently four feet diameter, and rife to a great 
height, notwithftanding they are generally found 
growing upon the folid rocks, where there is fcarce 
any earth for their nourifhment. The wood which 
has been brought from the Bahama Iflands. has ufually. 
palled under the appellation of Madeira wood, but 
there is no doubt of its being the lame as the Maho- 
gony. . The Spaniards make great ufe of this wood 
for building of lhips ; for which purpofe it is better 
adapted, than any other fort of wood yet known, be- 
ing very durable, reliftig gun Ihots, and burying 
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the mot without Iplintering nor is the worm fo apt 
to eat this wood as that of the Oak, lb that for the 
Weft Indies the lhips built of Mahogony are prefera- 
ble to any other. 

The excellency of this wood for all domeftic ufes, 
is now fulficiently known in England - t and it is mat- 
ter of furprife, that the tree Ihould not have been 
taken notice of by any hiftorian or traveller to this 
time; the only auihor who has mentioned this tree, 
is Mr. Catelby, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina, 
and the Bahama Illands, before whom I believe nei- 
ther the tree or the wood was taken notice of by any 
writer on natural hiftory, although the wood has 

been many years brought to England in great quan- 
tities. 

In the Weft Indies thefe trees are of fo quick growth, 
as to arrive to a large fize in a few years the man- 
ner of their propagation in the Bahama Iflands, as it 
is defcribed by Mr. Catelby, is as follows : when the 
fruit is ripe, the outer hard Ihell or covering fepa- 
rates at the bottom", next the foot-ftalk, thereby ex- 
pofing the feeds, which are fattened to a hard five- 
cornered column, Handing in the middle j thefe feeds 
being broad and light, are difperfed on the furface of 
the ground, which is. very rocky. Such of the feeds 
as happen to fall into the fiffures of the rock, very 
foon fend forth roots j and if thefe tender fibres meet 
with refiftance from the hardnefs of the rock, diey 
creep out on the furface of ir, and feek another fif- 
fure, into whicli they creep, and fwell to fuch a fize 
and ftrength, as to break the rock, and thereby make 
way for die root's deeper penetration j and by this 
nourilhment from the rock, the trees grow to a large 
lize in a few years. 

The leaves of this tree are winged like thofe of the 
Alh, having commonly fix or eight pair of pinna? 
(or lobes) which are fhorter and broader at dieir bafe 
than thofe of the Afli, where they adhere to the mid- 
rib by very Ihort fopt-ftalks ; thefe lobes are very 
fmooth, having but one vein running through each, 
which is always on one fide, fo as to divide them un- 
equally. We have no perfecl: account of the flower 
of this tree ; thofe which are exhibited in Mr. Catcf- 
by's Natural Hiftory, were drawn from a withered 
imperfect fragment, which were the only remains of 
the flowers which could be found at the time when 
he was there ; but the fruit he has delineated vcrv ex- 
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tire fruit, before it opens, is of a brown colour ; thefe 
fruit grow erecl:, Upon fobt-ftalks, which clofely ad- 
here to the five-cornered column, running through 
the middle of the fruit, and to which the feeds are 
faftened, lying imbricatim like flates on a houfe, 
over each other ; fo that when the fruit is ripe, the 
outer cover divides at the bottom into five equal parts, 
and when thefe fall off, and the feeds are difperfed, 
the foot-ftalk and the column remain fome months 
after on the tree. 

It is propagated by feeds,, which may be eafily pro- 
cured from the Bahama Iflands, from whence molt 
of the good feeds which have corne to England were 
brought; for moft of thefe which have been fentfrom 
Jamaica, although brought in their pods^ have not 
fucceeded ; whereas, thofe from the Bahama Iflands, 
have grown as well, as if they were immediately taken 
from the trees. The feeds Ihould be fown in fmall 
pots filled with light fandy earth, and plunged into a 
hot- bed of tanners bark, giving them a gentle wa- 
tering once a week : if the feeds are good, the plants 
will appear in jive or fix weeks ; and when they are 
two inches high, a fufHcient number of fmall pots 
fliQuld be filled with light earth, and plunged into the 
tan- bed a day or two, that the earth may be warmed 
before the plants are put into the pots ; then the young 
plants Ihould be fhaken out of the pots, and carefully 
feparated, fo as not to tear their roots, and each plant- 
ed in a lingle pot, being careful to Ifcade them till 
they have taken frefh root after which they mull be 
treated in the fame manner as other tender plants from 
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the fame climate, being careful not to give them 
much water, efpecially in winter ; as alfo when they 
are fhiftcd, to preferve the earth about their roots, 
otherwife they arc very fubject to perifti ; for in the 
country where they grow naturally, they fay it is not 
poffible to remove thefe trees fo as to live ; if the 
plants are properly managed, they will make con- 
iiderable progrefs. I have fome plants now in the 
Chelfea garden, more than twelve feet high, which 
are but of eight years growth from feeds. 
As the wood of this tree is now fo generally ufed in 
England, "fo it might furely be worthy of the care 
of the planters in America, many of whom are pof- 
fefled of barren rocky lands, which at prefcnt produce 
no profit; but if the feeds of this tree were lbwn 
there, might turn out greatly to the advantage of 
their luccefibrs, though the prefent pofleflbrs fhould 
not live to enjoy the profit but I fear there are few 
of the gentlemen in thofe i (lands, who extend their 
thoughts fo far, as to make provifion for the riling 
cneration. 

ft 

he third fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
tbun at Campeachy, from "whence he (em the feeds 
to England, which fucceeded in feveral gardens ; 
when the doctor firft obferved thefe trees, they were 
deftitute of leaves, but were loaded with ripe fruit ; 
and on his fecond vifit to the place, he found the 
trees in full verdure, but no appearance of flowers, 
fo he was at a lofs to know what genus it belonged 
to; but as the fruit of the trees agree exactly with 
thofe of the two former fpecies, fo I have ventured to 
join it to them. 

Thefe trees ufually rife to the height of eighty feet, 
or upward, and divide into many large branches to- 
ward the top ;' garnifhed with leaves, fomewhat re- 
sembling thofe of the Witch Hazel, but are broader 
at their bafe, and cut angular at their top ; thefe are 
of an Afh-colour underneath, and are fet on the 
branches without any order ; the fruit of this tree is 
much larger than that of the Barbadoes Cedar, being 
broad at the bafe, and diminifhing gradually to the 
top, where it terminates in a point, being upwards 
or two inches long ; this has alfo a column, or woody 
core, running lengthways through the fruit, to which 
, the winged ieeds adhere as in the two former ; but as 
both their fruit are fmooth on the outfide, this differs 
from them, in having five angles running from the 
bafe upward ; at each angle the fruit, when ripe, 
feparates, and expofes the winged feeds, which are 
difperfed by the winds. 

We have no account of the wood of this tree, whether 
it is ever ufed in buildings, or other purpofes, as 
there have been few perfons of any curiofity in that 
country, the cutters of Logwood being' the chief 
people who ir habit there, from whom there can be 
little known of the produce. The plants which have 
been raifed from the feeds in England, have made 
great progrefs for the two firft years, but afterward 
were but flow of growth •, for, in fix years more^ they 
did not {hoot fo much as in the firft year from the 
feed, when they grew more than three feet high. I 
made feyeral trials to propagate the trees by cuttings 
and layers, but without fuccefsj fo that by feeds, 
feems to be the only method of having them ; thefe 
may be raifed and managed in the fame manner as 
the two foregoing forts, and with them cpnftantly 
kept in the bark-ftove. 

CEDAR of BERMUDAS. 7 C T 

of CAROLINA. $ See J™*****™- 
of J A M A I C A. See Theobroma. 
of LIBANUS. See Larix. 
ofLYCIA. 7 

CEDAR of PHOENICIA. ] 
CEDAR of VIRGINIA- [ 

See Bomb ax. 

CELASTRUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 392. Euonymoi- 
des. Ifnard. Ac. R. Sc. 171 6. The Staff-tree. 

The Characters are. 
The flower hath a fmall one leaved empalanent, tut into 
five unequal blunt parts. Thejhwer bath five ovalpe- 
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See Juniperus. 
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tals, 'which are equal, and jpread tpen. It hath 
ftamina as long as the petals, terminated by fmall 
mits, and a fmall germen with a large receptacle, marked 
with ten deep channels, fupporting a fhort flyle canned 
with an obtufe trifid ftigtna. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oval, blunt, three-cornered capfule, opening in 
three cells, each containing an oval fmootb feed. 
■ This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe£Uoa 
of Linnjeus's firth clafs, intitled Pentandria Mono- 
gynia, from the flower having five ftamina and one 
Ityle. 

The Species are, 

1. Celastrus (Bullatus) inermis, foliis ovatis integer- 
rimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 196 Smooth Staff-tree with 'oval 
entire leaves. Euonymus Virginianus, rotundifolius 
capfulis Coccincis eleganter bullatis. Pluk. Aim. 

139- 

2. Celastrus {Scandens) inermis, caule volubili foliis 
ferrulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 85. Smooth Staff-tree with 
a twining ft alh, whofe leaves are flight ly fawed. Euony- 
moides Canadcnfis fcandens foliis ierratis. Ifnard. Ac. 
Reg. 1 71 6. 

3. Celastrus (Pyracanthus) fpinis nudis, ramis tereti- 
bus, foliis acutis. Ho rt. Cliff. 72. Staff-tree with naked 
f pines, taper branches, and pointed leaves. Lycium 
-/Ethiopicum pyracantha? foliis. Hort. Amft. 1. p. 
163. 

Celastrus (Buxifolius) fpinis foliofis, ramis angu- 
latis, foliis obtufis. Hort. Cliff. 73. Staff-tree with 
leaves on the fpines, angular branches, and obtufe leaves. 
Lycium Portoricenfe, Buxi foliis anguftioribus. Pluk. 
Aim. 234. tab. 202. f. 3. 
>. Celastrus (Myrtifolius) inermis, foliis ovatis fer- 
rulatis, floribus racemofis caule erecto. Hort. CLft. 
- 72. Staff- tree without fpines, oval fawed leaves, flowers 
in long bunches, and an creH ftalk. Myrtifolia arbor, 
foliis latis fubrotundis, flore albo. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 
1. p. 79. tab. ro3* 

The firft fort* grows naturally in Virginia, and many 
other parts of North "America, where it rifes to the 
height of eight or ten feet; but in England there are 
few of them much more than half that height. It 
generally puts out two or three ftems from the root, 
which divide upward into feveral branches, covered 
with a brown bark, garnifiicd with leaves near three 
inches long, and two broad, which are placed alter- 
nately on the branches ; the flowers come out in loofe 
fpikes at the end of the branches ; thefe are white, 
made up of five oval petals, with a germen in the 
center, attended by five ftamina.: when the flowers 
fall off, the germen fwells to a three-cornered cap- 
fule, of a fcarlet colour, fet full of fmall protuber- 
ances this opens in three cells, each containing a 
hard oval feed, covered with a thin red pulp. This 
fhrub flowers in July, but rarely produces good feeds 
in England. 

It is propagated here by layers, which will take root 
in one year ; the young branches only are proper for 
this purpofe, fo that where there is not any of thefe 
near the ground, . the main ftalk s mould be drawn 
down, and fattened with pegs to prevent their rifing, 
and the young (hoots from them fhould be laid. The 
beft time for doing this is in autumn, when they be- 
gin to caft their leaves, and by that time twelve- 
month they will be fufficiently rooted, when they 
fhould be cut from the old plant, and planted in a 
nurfery for two or three years to get ftrength ; after 
which they mufe be removed to the places, where they 
are to remain. This- fhrub grows naturally in moift 
places, fo will not thrive well in a drv foil. It is very 
hardy, and bears the cold of our winters very well. 
It is alfo propagated by feeds, which are frequently 
brought from America ; but as- thefe • rarely arrive 
here time enough to fow before the fpring, fo the 
plants never come up the firft year; therefore the feeds 
may be fown either in pots, or in a bed of - loamy 
earth, keeping them ; clean from weeds during the 
fummer ; and thofe in the pots fhould be placed in the 
fhade till the autumn, when the pots fhould be either 
plunged into the ground in a warm fituation, or 

placed. 
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placed under a common frame," to prevent the froft 

• from penetrating through the fide of the pots ; and 
if the furface of thofe which are plunged in the 
ground, and alio the bed where the feeds are fbwn 
are lightly covered with fome old tan from a decayed 
hot-bed, it will fecure the feeds from being hurt by 

. fevere frofts. In the fpring the plants will come up, 
which muft be kept' clean from weeds, and, if the 
feafon proves dry, they fhould have water now and 
then, which will greatly forward their growth. If 
the plants make good progrefs the firft fummer, they 
may be tranfplanted into a nurfery in autumn, other- 

. wife they fhould remain in the feed-bed till the fecond 
year, when they may be treated in the fame manner 

• as the layers. 

The fecond fort fends out feveral ligneous ftalks from 
the root, which are flexible, and twift themfelves 
about whatever trees and fhrubs grow near them, or 
when they are at a di fiance from fuch fupport, they 
twine about each other, and rife to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet •, but when they fatten them- 
felves about trees they will grow much taller, but 
■wherever this happens, their branches girt the trees 
fo clofely, as in a few years will deftroy them. Thefe 
are garnifhed with leaves about three inches long, 
and near two broad, which are fawed on their edges, 
and placed alternately on the branches ; they are of 
a lively green above, and paler on their under fide, 
having feveral tranrverfe nerves from the middle to 
the fide. The flowers are produced in fmall bunches 
toward the end of the branches, which are of an her- 
baceous colour, compofed of five roundifh petals; 
■ thefe are fucceeded by roundifh three-cornered cap- 
fules, which are red when ripe, fpread open in three 
cells, difclofing the feeds in the fame manner as pur 
common Spindle-tree. This flowers about the be- 
ginning of June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The feeds of this fort generally ripen well in England, 
and the plants may be propagated from the feeds, or 
by layers, in the fame manner as the former fort ; it 
delights in a ftrong loamy foil, rather moift than dry, 
and will grow in woods among other trees and fhrubs, 
where, when the fruit is ripe, they make a pretty ap- 
pearance. It grows naturally all over North America, 
and is extremely hardjr. 

The third fort is a' native of Ethiopia, from whence 
the feeds were firft brought to the gardens in Holland, 
where the plants were propagated, and have been 
fince communicated to mod of the curious gardens in 
Europe. This rifes with an irregular ftalk about 
three or four feet high, fending out feveral fide 
branches, covered with brown bark, garnifhed with 
leaves about two inches long, and more than half 
an inch broad, fome of which are pointed, and others 
areobtufe; they are ftifF, of a lucid green, and come 
out irregular from the branches ; thefe continue green 
through the year. The flowers are produced from 
the fides of the branches in loofe tufts, many of them 
arifing from one point, ftanding upon long foot- 
ftalks ; they are of an herbaceous white colour, com- 
pofed of five petals, which fpread open, and five 
ipreading ftamina, which furround a fwelling germen, 
wpporting a tapering ftyle, crowned by an obtufe 
trifid ftigma ; the germen afterward becomes an oval 
fruit, ot a fine red colour, which opens in three cells, 
containing one oblong hard feed, the other two cells 
being generally empty. 

•This plant is commonly propagated by cuttings in 
Europe, which is more expeditious than railing them 
from feeds, becaufe the feeds rarely come up the firft 
year- The cuttings may be planted any time in 
fummer ; but thofe which are planted early, will have 
more time- to get ftrength before winter. They 
fhould be planted in fmall pots, which will contain 
four cuttings in each ; the earth of a kitchen garden, 
which is well cultivated, is as good as any for this 
purpofe. The pots fhould be then plunged into a I C 
moderate hot-bed, and fhaded . from the Tun every I C 
day, and gently refrefhed with water now and then ; 
when they have taken root they muft be gradually 
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expofed to the open air, and then placed in a fheltered 
fituation till they have obtained ftrength, when they 
fhould be feparated, and planted each in a fmall pot 
filled with the fame earth, then placed in the fhade 
till they have taken frefh root ; after which they may 
be placed with other exotic plants in a ineltered fi- 
tuation till autumn^ when they muft be houfed with 
• Myrtles, and other hardy green-houfe plants, and 
will require the fame treatment. 
This plant has been titled African Barberry by fome 
ignorant perfons, I fuppofe from the refemblance of 
its fruit to that of die Barberry. 
The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the feeds. This rifes 
with a flender ligneous ftalk to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, covered with a light Afh-coloured bark, 
and full of joints, which are armed with long fpines, 
upon which grow many fmall leaves * the branches 
are flender, and armed with the fame fpines at every 
joint, but the whole plant is fo weak, as to require 
fome fupport, without whicji they would fall to the 
ground. The leaves come p out in clufters without 
any order, which are fhaped fbmewhat like thole of 
the narrow-leaved Box-tree, but are longer, and of 
a loofe texture j the branches are angular, and when 
young their bark is whitifh. As I have not feen the 
flowers of this fhrub, I can give no farther de-* 
fcription of it. 

This rifes very eafily from feeds, and the plants make 
great progrefs ; for I have raifed them four feet high 
in two years from feeds, without any artificial heat * 
and fome of the plants have lived thro* two winters 
againft a fouth-eaft wall, but thefe have fhed their 
leaves in winter, whereas thofe which were removed 
into the green-houfe have retained their verdure 
through the year. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, which mould be 
planted in the fpring, and treated in the fame manner 
• as hath been directed for the former fort ; or if the • 
young fhoots are laid, they will take root in, one year, 
and may then be traniplanted either into pots, or 
againft a good afpe&ed wall, where I find they will 
endure our ordinary winters without any protection ; 
and if they are covered in fevere frofts, they may be 
brought, when old, to live abroad without protection. 
Thole in. pots will require a little fhelter in winter, 
but fhould not be tenderly treated, for that will caufe 
them to have weak branches, nor will the leaves have 
fo much verdure, as when they are expofed to the 
open air in mild weather. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alfo 
in fome of the other iflands in the Weft Indies, where 
it rifes to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, 

out many fide branches, garnifhed with leaves 
it like thofe of the broad-leaved Myrtle, which 
arc flighrly fawed on their edges * the flowers come 
out from the fide of the branches in long bunches ; 
they are white, and compofed of five petals, having 
five ftamina placed oppofitc to them, and a germen 
in the center which is channelled ; this afterward be- 
comes a fruit, having five cells, each inclofing an 
oblong feed. 

This plant is _at prefent rare in England, for the feeds 
feldom grow the firft year ; therefore when the feeds 
arrive here, they fhould be fown in fmall pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a tan-bed, where 
they fhould remain till the following fpring, when 
they fhould be plunged into a frefh hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark ; and if tne pots are duly watered, the 
plants will appear in about a month after ; when thefe 
are fit to remove, they fhould be planted into fepa- 
rate fmall pots, and plunged again into the tan-bed, 
being careful to water and fhade them till they have 
taken new root, after which they fhould .be treated 
in the fame manner as other tender plants from the 
fame countries. 

ELERY or SALARY. See Apium. 
E L L S of plants [of Celte, LatJ\ are thofe partitions 
or hollow places in the hulks or pods of plants, in 
which the' feed is contained. 

H h h CELOSIA. 
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CEL. O SI A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 255. Amaranthus. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 234. tab. 118. Amaranth. 

The Characters are, " 
The empalement is permanent* and ccmpofed of three dry 
coloured leaves. The flower hath fi've tretl Jharp-pointed 
petals, which are permanent* ft iff ^ and ftaped like a 
flower- cup* It hath a fmall ne&arium joined to the border 
of the gcrmcn* to which adhere the jive ftamina* which 
are terminated by turning fummits. The globular geim en 
fuppcrts an upright ftyle* which is as lonv as the ftamina* 
crcivned with a fingU fiigma. The empalement afterward 
becomes a globular capfttle zviih one cell opening horizon- 
tally* containing roundi/b feeds. 

This genus or plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Li 11 nanus's fifth clafs, in titled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
J . Celosia (Margaritacea) foliis ovatis ftipulis falcatis, 
pedunculis angulatis, fpicis icariofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
597. Celofta with oval leaves* a faulchion-Jbapedftipula* 
and a rough fpikc. Amaranthus lpica albefcente habi- 
tiore. Martyn. Cent. 1. p. 7. 

2. Celosia (Criftata) foliis lanceolato-ovatis recurvis 
jubundatis peduncuiis angulatis, fpicis oblongis crif- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. 297. Celo/ia with ova I Jpear-Jhaped leaves* 
angular foot-ftalks* and oblong crefted fpikes of flowers. 
Amaranthus criftatus. Camer. Epit. 792. Crefted 
Amaranth* commonly called Cochfcomb. 

3. Celosia (Paniculata) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, pani- 
cula diffufa filiformi. Flor. Virg. 144. Celofta with 
oval Jpear-Jhaped leaves* and a flender diffufed panicle. 
Amaranthus panicula flavicante gracili hololericea. 
Sloan. Hift. 1. p. 142. tab. 90. 
Celosia (Coccinea) foliis ovatis ftrictis inauriculatis, 
caule fulcato, fpicis multiplicibus criltatis. Lin. Sp. 
297. Celofta with oval leaves* a furrowed ftalk* and 
many crefted fpikes of flowers. Amaranthus panicula 
fpeciofa criftata. C. B. P. 12 1. 

5. Celosia \Caftrenfis) foliis lanceolato-ovatis lineatis 
acuminatum is, Itipulis falcatis, fpicis criftatis. Lin. 
Sp. 297. Celofta with oval* linear* fpear-floaped* acute- 
pointed leaves* and crefted fpikes of flowers. Amaranthus 
vulgaris. Rumph. Amb. 5. p. 236. 

6. Celosia (Lanata) foliis lanceolatis tomentofis obtufis, 
fpicis confertis, ftaminibus lanatis. Flor. Zeyl. 102. 
Celofta with Jpear-Jhaped, obtufe* woolly leaves^ and many 
fpikes of flowers having downy ftamina. 
The firft fort here mentioned, grows naturally in 
America, from whence I have frequently received 
the feeds. This rifes with an upright ftalk about two 
feet high, garnifhed with oval leaves ending in points, 
of a pale colour; thole on the lower part being four 
or five inches long, and one and a half broad in the 
middle, but they diminifh gradually in their fize up- 
ward. Toward the upper part of the ftalk, there are 
a few fide branches fent out which ftand erect ; each 
of which is terminated by a flender fpike of flowers, 
and the principal ftalk is terminated by one which 
is much larger ; this is two or three inches long, and 
about as thick as a man's middle finger, the whole 
fpike being of a filvery colour. But there is a variety 
of this with flender pyramidal fpikes, intermixed 
with red toward the top, the feeds of which I re- 
ceived from Dr. Linnaeus, by the above title •* but I 

• am inclinable to think it is different from that which 
was figured by Dr. Martyn in his Decades of rare 
plants, which I have cultivated many years in the 
Chelfea garden, and have never found it to vaiy. 
The fpike of this is much thicker than that of Lin- 
naeus's, and of equal fize the whole length ; whereas 
his diminifhes almoft to a point at the top, and the 
colours of both are very different. This fort is an- 
nual like the other Amaranths, and requires the fame 
culm re. 

The fecond fort is well known by its common ap- 
. pellation of Cockfcomb, which was given to it from 
the form of its crefted head of flowers refembling a 
Cockfcomb ; of this there are many varieties, which 
differ in their form, magnitude, and colours ; but as 
they vary from feeds, they are not enumerated as 

6 
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diftinct fpecies. I have raifed great varieties of t fie le 
from feeds which came from China, and other coun- 
tries, but have generally found them alter in a few 
years, riotwithftanding great care has been taken in 
the faving of their feeds; the principal colours of 
their heads are red, purple, yellow, and white ; but 
I have had fbme, whole heads have been variegated 
with two or three colours. I alfo raifed fbme from 
feeds which I received from Perfia, whole heads 
were divided like a plume of feathers, which were 
of a beautiful fcarlet colour, but thefe in a few 
years degenerated : therefore I mail include all the 
different varieties of Cockfcomb, under this general 
title. 

The feeds of the third fort were fent me from Ja- 
maica by the late Dr. Houftoun. This grows na- 
turally in molt of the Sugar Iflands. It rifes with a 
weak ftalk near four feet high, garnifhed with oblong 
pointed leaves, which ftand oppofite at each joint. 
The flowers come out in loofe panicles from the fide 
of the ftalks, and alfo at the end of the branches : 
thefe are divided into a great number of very /lender 
fpikes, which are of a pale yellow, Aiming with a 
glofs like filk. The plants of this perifhed in the 
autumn, without perfecting their feeds. 
The fourth fort I received from China ; this hath a 
furrowed ftalk, which rifes three or four feet high, 
garnifhed with oval leaves which are not eared at their 
bafe ; the ftalk is terminated by feveral fpikes of 
flowers which are varioufly formed, fome .being 
crefted, others are plumed like feathers, of a bright 
fcarlet colour, fo make a good appearance ; but the 
feeds of this when carefully faved, are apt to dege- 
nerate. - 

The fifth fort is of humbler growth, the leaves are 
oval, fpear-fliaped, ending in very acute points; the 
branches proceed from the wings of the leaves, al- 
moft the length of the ftalk, and are terminated by 
flender fpikes of flowers of no great beauty, therefore 
the plant is preferved as a variety in the botanic 
gardens. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Ceylon; it rifes with 
a very white woolly ftalk from two to three feet 
high, garnifhed with obtufe, fpear-fhaped, woolly 
leaves; from* the upper part of the ftalk come out 
two or three flender fide branches, which (as alfo the 
principal ftalk) are terminated by woolly fpikes of 
flowers: thefe flowers are lb clofely wrapped up in 
their woolly empalements, as to be fcarce vifible to 
the naked eye, lb they make no appearance; but 
the extreme whitenefs of the ftalk, leaves, and fpikes, 
make a pretty variety among other tender plants 
during their continuance. 

This plant is tender; the feeds fhould be fown in the 
(pring upon a hot- bed, and the plants fhould be 
treated in the fame way as is directed for the Cocks- 
combs ; but when the plants are fully grown, they 
fhould be removed into an airy glafs-cafe, where they 
may be fcrcened from cold and wet, but have free 
air admitted to them in warm weather, otherwife 
they will not perfect their feeds in this country. 
In order to have large fine Amaranths, great care 
fhould be taken in the choice of the feeds ; for if they 
are not carefully collected, the whole expence and 
trouble of raifing them will be loft. When you are 
provided with good feeds, they muft be fown on a 
hot-bed (which fhould have been prepared a few 
days before, that the violent heat may be abated) 
about the beginning of March ; and in about a fort- 
night's time (if the bed is in good temper) the plants 
will rife ; but as they are tender when they fu*ft ap- 
pear, they require great care for a few days till 
they get ftrength ; firft, in giving them a due pro- 
portion of air, to prevent their drawing up weak ; 
and next to keep them from too great moiiturc, for 
• a fmall fhare of moifture will caufe their tender ftems 
to rot : in fowing the feeds, there fhould be care * 
taken not to put them too clofe, for when the plants 
come up in clufters, they frequently fpoil each other 

for want of room to grow : in a fortnight or three , 

weeks 
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weeks time the plants will be fit to remove, when 
you muft prepare another hot-bed, covered with good 
rich light earth, about four inches thick; which 
ihould be made a few days, that it may have a proper 
temperature of heat; then raife up the young .plants 
with your ringer, fo as not to break off the tender 
roots, and prick them into the new hot-bed about 
four inches diftance every way, giving them a gentle 
watering to fettle die earth to their roots : but in 
doing this, be very caurious not to beajr the young 
plants down to the ground by hafly watering, which 
rarely rife again, or at leaft fo as to recover their 
former ftrength in a long time, but very often rot in 
tiie items, and die quite away. 

After the plants are thus planted, they muft be 
fcreened from the fun till they have taken frelh root ; 
but as there is generally a great fleam rifing from the 
fermentation of the dung, which condenfes to wet 
againft the glafies, and this dropping upon the 
plants, very frequently deftroys them ; fo the glafies 
jjhould be frequcridy turned in the day-time, whenever 
the weather will permit ; but if the weather happens 
to prove bad, that you cannot turn your glafies, it 
will be of great fervice to your plants, to wipe off all 
the moifture two or three times a day with a woollen 
cloth, to prevent its dropping upon the plants. When 
your plants are firmly ^ rooted, and begin to grow, 
you muft obferve to give them air every day (more 
or lefs, as the weather is cold or hot) to prevent 
their drawing up too faft, which greatly weakens their 
Items. 

In about a month or five weeks thefe plants will have 
grown fo as to meet ; therefore Ihould have another 
hot-bed, which Ihould be of a moderate temper, and 
covered with the fame rich earth about fix inches 
thick, in which they Ihould be planted (obferving to 
take them up with as much earth about their roots as 
poffible) at leven or eight inches diftance every way, 
giving them fome water to fettle the earth about 
their roots ; but be very careful not to water them 
heavily, fo as to bear down the. plants, (as was be- 
fore directed) and keep them fliaded in the heat of 
the day, until they have taken frelh root ; and be 
fure to refrefli them often (but gently) with water, 
and give them air in proportion to the heat of the 
weather, covering the glafies with mats every night, 
left the cold chill your beds, and flop the growth of 
the plants. 

In the middle of May you muft provide another hot- 
bed; which Ihould be covered with a deep frame, 
that your plants may have room to grow : upon this 
hot- bed, you muft fet as many three-penny pots as 
can ltand within the compafs of the frame j thefe 
pots muft be filled with good rich earth, and the ca- 
vities between each pot filled up with any common 
earth, to prevent the heat of the bed from evaporat- 
ing, and filling the frame with noxious fteams ; then, 
with a trowel, or fome fuch inftrument, take up 
your plants (from the former hot-bed) with as much 
earth as poffible to the roots, and place each fingle 
plant in the middle of one of the pots, Riling the pot 
up with the earth before defcribed, and fettle it dole 
to the root of the plant with your hands ; water them 
gently, as before, and fhade them in the heat of the 
day from the violence of the fun, by covering the 
glafies with mats ; refrelh them often with water, 
and give them a good quantity of air in the day- 
time. 

In about three weeks more, thefe plants will have 
grown to a confidcrable fize and ftrength, fo that you 
muft now raife the glafies very much in the day-time ; 
and when the air is foft and the fun is clouded, draw 
off the glafies, and. expofe them to the open air, and 
repeat this as often as the weather will permit; which 
will harden them by degrees, to be removed abroad 
into the places where* they are to remain the whole 
feafon : but it is not advifable to fet thefe plants out 
until a week in July, obferving to do it when the air 
is perfectly foft, and if poffible, " in a gentle fhower 
of rain* 
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Let'tliem at firft be fet near the fhclter of a hedge 
for two or three days, where they may be fcreened 
from the violence of the fun, and ftrong winds, to 
which they muft be inured by degrees : thefe plants, 
when grown to a good ftature, perfpire very freely, 
and muft be every day refrefhed with water, if the 
weather proves hot and dry ; otherwife tfiey will ftunt, 
and never produce their plumes fb fine as they would 
do if taken care of. 

This is die proper management, in order to have fine 
Amaranths; which, if rightly followed, and the 
kinds are good, in a favourable feafon, will produce 
wonderful large fine heads, and are the greateft or- 
nament to a good garden for upwards of two months : 
by this method, 1 have had plants five or fix feet 
high, with crefts near a foot in breaddi j and I an\ 
perfuaded, if the kind is good, (and there is no want 
of dung, or conveniences) in a kindly feafon, they 
will grow much larger. 

By the middle or latter end of September, the Ama- 
ranths will have perfected their feeds, fo that you 
muft make choice of the largeft, molt beautiful, and 
leaft branching plants of each kind for feed ; which 
you fhould remove under flicker, (efpecially if the 
weather proves wet, or the nights frofty) that the 
feeds may be perfectly ripened ; in the choice thereof, 
be fure never to take any feeds from Jjide branches, 
nor from the neck of the plume, but fuch only as are 
produced in the middle dicreof, which in many plants, 
perhaps, may be but a fmall quantity* but I do 
afTure you, it is thofe only you can depend upon, to 
have your kinds good the uicceeding year. 
CELSIA. Lin.. Gen. Plant. 675. The name was 
given to this plant in honour of Dr. Olaus Celfius, 
profeflbr of philofophy and theology in the univerfity 
of Upfal, in Sweden, by Dr. Linnaeus. We have no 
Englifh name for it. 

The Characters are, 
// bath an obtufe permanent empale men which is as long 
as the petal* divided at the top into Jive parts, 'The 
flower is of one leaf, with a very Jhort tube, fpread open 
above, and cut into Jive unequal parts the two upper 
being finally and the under larger. It hath four hairy 
ftamina, which incline toward the upper fegments of the 
petal, two of which are longer than the petal, and two 
are of the fame length, terminated by fmall roundijh fam- 
mits. In the center is fttuated a roundijh gcrmen, fupport- 
ing a Jlender ftyle, crowned by an obtufe fligma. be 
germen afterward becomes a roundijh capfule compreffed at 
the top, fitting upon the empalement, having two cells 
which are filled with fmall angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linna^us's fourteenth cuds, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofnermia, the flower having two long and two 
fhort ftamina, and the feeds being included in a 
capfule. 

There is but one Species of this genus at preterit 
known, which is, 
Celsia (Orientals) foliis duplicato-pinnatis. Hort. Cliff*. 
321. Celfia with double winged leaves f Verbafcum 
orientale Sophias folio. Tourn. Cor. 8. Eaftern Midlein 
with a Flixiveed leaf 

This plant grows naturally in Armenia, from whence 
Dr. Tournefort fent the feeds to the royal garden at 
Paris, where they fucceeded, and have been fmce 
communicated to moft parts of Europe. In its na- 
tural place of growth, this is an annual ; but in 
England it will rarely ripen its feeds, unlefs the 
plants come up in the autumn and live through the 
winter. 

It fends out many oblong leaves, which are finely 
divided almoft to the mid-rib on both fides*; thefe 
lie flat on the furface of the ground, and from the 
center arifes a roundifh herbaceous ftalk near two fect 
high, garniflied the whole length with leaves of the 
fame fnape, but diminifhing in their fize gradually 
to the top : thefe are placed alternately, and at the 
foot-ftalk of each come out the flowers, more than 
half the length of the ftalk, which are of an iron co- 
lour on their outfide, but pale yellow within, fpread- 

* ing 
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ing open like thofe of the common Mullein, but are 
not fo regular •, the fliort tube being turned down- 
ward, and the lower fegments being larger than the 
upper, and the ftamina being unequal, have occafioned 
Linnams to remove it to his ringent flowers. The 
feed-velTel is round, com pre (Ted, and hath two cells 

• filled with fmall feeds. It flowers in June, and the 
feeds ripen in September : if the feeds of this plant 
are Town upon a warm dry border as foon as they are 
ripe, the plants will often come up and live through 
the winter, provided the foil is poor for In rich 
ground they are apt to grow rank, and then they are 
generally deflroyed by the early frofts, or will rot 
with much wet ; but if the plants fhould not rife the 
fame autumn, there will be little hazard of their 
growing the following fpring. When the plants come 
up, they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin them if they are too clofej 
for they do not bear removing well, fo fhould be fown 
where they are intended to remain. 

I have fometimes, when the feafons have proved 
warm, had ripe feeds from plants fown in the iprwgj 
but this cannot be depended on, therefore it is much 
better to fow the feeds in autumn. 
CKLTIS. Tourn. Inft. R. II. 612. tab. 383. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 1012. The Lote or Nettle-tree, in 
French Micocoulier. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers on the fame tree : 
the hermaphrodite flowers are Jingle* and fituated above 

• the male. The empalement of the hermaphrodite flower 
is divided into flve parts, in which there are no petals* 
but five fhort ftamina terminated by thick quadrangular 
fummits* which have four furrows. In the center is fi- 
tuated an oval germen* fupporting two reflexed ftyles 
crowned by a finglc ftigma. The germen afterward becomes 
a round berry with one cell* incloftng a roundtfh nut. The 
male flowers have their etnpalements divided into fix parts* 
and have no germen or ftyle* but in other parts like the 
hermaphrodite* 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnasus's twenty-third clafs, intitled Polygamia Mo- 
noecia, from the fame tree having male and herma- 
phrodite flowers. 
The Species are, 
1. Celtis (Auftralis) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, fer- 
ratis, nervofis. Nettle-tree with fpcar-Jhaped pointed 
leaves* which are vei?ied and Jawed on their edges. Celtis 
fruclu nigricante. Tourn. Inft. 612. Lote- tree with a 
black fruit, 

t. Celtis (Occident alis) foliis oblique-ovatis, ferratis, 
acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. Nettle-tree with 
oblique* oval* pointed leaves* which are flawed on their 
edges. Celtis fruclu obfeure purpurafcente. Inft. R. 
H. 612. Lote-tree with a dark purple fruit. 

3. Celtis {Orientalis) foliis ovato-cordatis, denticulatis, 
pctiolis brevibus. Nettle-tree with oval heart-fhaped 
leaves* flight ly indented* and jhort foot-ftalks. Celtis 
orientalis minor, foliis minoribus & craflioribus, fructu 
flavo. Inft. Cor. 42. Smaller Eaflern Lote-tree with 

' fmal/er and thicker leaves* and a yellow fruit. 

4. Celtis {Americana) foliis oblongo-ovatis, obtufis, 
nervofis, fuperne glabris, fubtus aureis. Nettle-tree 
with oblong* obtufe* nervous leaves* which are fmooth on 
their upper fur face* and of a gold colour beneath. Celtis 
foliis citrii fubtus aureo, fru6tu rubro. Plum. Cat. 1 8. 
Lote-tree with Citron leaves* of a gold colour on their under 
Jidc* and a red fruit. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy, where it is one of the largeft trees 
of thofe countries : yet this is not fo plenty in Eng- 
land as the fecond, nor do I remember to have feen 
but two large trees of this fort in the Englilh gardens-, 
one of which was formerly growing in' the Biftiop of 
London's garden at Fulham, but was cut down fome 
years paft, with many other curious exotic trees, 
which were there growing in great perfection : the 
other was in the garden of Dr. Uvedale at Enfield, 
which was there rtanding a few years ago, when I* 
paid a vifit to that place, which had frequently pro- 
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duced fruit, but was never propagated in this coun- 
try ; nor were there any young plants of this kind in 
the garden, till about fourteen years ago, when I pro- 
cured a good quantity of the fruit from Italy, which 
I communicated to feveral of my friends. 
This tree rifes with an upright ftem to the height 
of forty or fifty feet, lending out many {lender 
branches upward, which have a lmooth dark coloured 
bark, with fome fpots of gray ; thefe are garnifiied 
with leaves placed alternately, which are near four 
inches long, and about two broad in the middle, 
ending in long fharp points, and deeply fawed on 
their edges, having feveral tranfverfe veins which 
are prominent on their under fide. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves all along the 
branches •* they have a male and an hermaphrodite 
flower generally at the fame place, the male flowers 
being fituated above the others : thefe have no petals 
but a green herbaceous empalement, fo make no 
figure j they come out in the fpring, at the lame time 
when the leaves make their firft appearance, and 
generally decay before the leaves have grown to half 
their magnitude. After the flowers are paft, the 
germen of the hermaphrodite flowers become a round 
berry about the fize of a large Pea, which, when ripe, 
is black. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America ; 
it delights in moift rich foil, in which it becomes a 
very large tree. This rifes with a ftrait ftem, which 
in young trees is fmooth •. and of a dark colour, but 
as they advance,. it becorhes rougher and of a lighter 
green. The branches are much difTufed on every 
fide, and are garnifhed with oblique oval leaves, 
ending in points, fawed on their edges; they are 
placed alternately on the branches, with pretty 
long foot-ftalks. The flowers come out oppolite to 
the leaves, upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; the male 
flowers ftanding above the hermaphrodite as in the 
other (pedes after thefe decay, the hermaphrodite 
flowers are fucceeded by roundifh berries, which are 
fmaller than thofe of the" firft fort, and when ripe, 
are of a dark purple colour. This tree flowers in 
May, and the feeds ripen in October. Of this fort 
there are feveral pretty large trees in the Englilh 
gardens, fome of which produce great quantities of 
fruit annually, which in favourable feafons come to 
maturity, fo that from thefe feeds there have been 
plants raifed; and there are few years, in which there 
is not fruit of this fort fent from America, whereby 
it is now become pretty common in the Englilh nur- 
feries. 

This tree is late in coming out in the fpring, but in 
recompenfe for that, it continues as long in beauty 
in the autumn, for it is the lateft in fading of any 
of the deciduous trees £ nor do the leaves alter their 
colour long before they fall, but continue in full 
verdure till within a few days of their dropping off; 
and, fo foon as they begin to fall, the trees will in 
a few days be quite deftitute of leaves, fo that the 
litter which their falling leaves occafion, may be 
fooner cleared away, than that of any other deciduous 
tree. There is little beauty in the flowers or fruit of 
this tree ; but, as the branches are well clothed with 
leaves, which are of a fine green colour, the trees, 
when mixed with others in wilderneflcs, make a 
pleafing variety during the fummer feafon. The 
. wood of this tree being tough and pliable, is 
efteemcd by coachmakers for the frames of their car- 
riages. ^ 
The third fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
Armenia, from whence he fent the fruit to the royal 
garden- at Paris, where they fucceeded, and the trees, 
which were there, raifed, have produced fruit for 
feveral years, fo that moft of the curious gardens in 
Europe have been furnifhed with it from thence. 
It rifes with a ftem about ten or twelve feet high, 
dividing into many branches, which fpread horizon- 
tally on every fide, having a fmooth greenifli bark, 
garnimed with leaves about an inch and a half long, 
and near an inch broad, inclining to a heart-lhape, 
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but are oblique, one of rhe ears of the bafe being 
fmaller and lower than the other; they are of a 
thicker texture than thofe of the common lbrt, and 

• of a paler green, placed alternate on the branches, 
and have fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come out 
from the foot-ftalks ef the leaves, in the fame manner 
as the former, and are iucceeded by oval yellow ber- 

. ries, which, when fully ripe, turn of a darker co- 
lour. The wood of this tree is very white. 
Thele trees are all propagated by feeds, which Ihould 
be fown loon after they are ripe, when they can be 
procured at that fealbn, for thefe frequently come up 
the following fpring ; whereas, thofe which are fown 
in the fpring, will not come up till a twelvemonth 
after : therefore it is the beft way to fow them in pots 
or tubs, that they may be eafily removed, for thofe 
which are fown in the ipring ihould be placed in a 
fhady fituation in fummer, and conflantly kept clean 
from weeds ; but in autumn they Ihould be placed in 
a warm fituation, plunging the pots into the ground ; 
and if they are covered over with a little tan from a 
decayed hot-bed, it will prevent the froft from pene- 
trating the earth to injure the feeds ; and if thefe 
pots are placed on a gentle hot-bed in the fpring, it 
will greatly forward the vegetation of the feeds, 
whereby the plants will have more time to get flrength 
before the winter: but when the plants appear above 
ground they mull have a large mare of air admitted 
to them, otherwife they will draw up weak ; and as 
loon as the weather is warm, they muft be expofed 
to the open air, and in fummer they muft be con- 
flantly kept clean from weeds ; if the fealbn proves 
dry, they will require water two or three times a 
week. In autumn it will be proper to remove the 
pots, and place them under a hot-bed frame, to fhel- 

■ ter them in winter from fevere froft ; or where there 

• is not that conveniency, the pots mould be plunged 
into the ground near a wall or hedge ; and as the 
plants, when young, are full of fap, and tender, the 
<*arly frofts in autumn frequently kill the upper part 
of the fhoots ; therefore the plants Ihould be either 
covered with mats, or a little ftraw or Peafe-haulm 
laid over them to protect them. 
In the following fpring the plants mould be taken 
out of the feed-pots, and planted in the full ground : 
this mould be done about the middle or latter end of 
March, when the danger of rhe froft: is over there- 
fore a bed or two mould be prepared (according to 
the number of plants raifed) in a fheltcred fituation, 
and, if pofilblc, in a gentle loamy foil. The ground 
ihuftbe welhtrcnched, and cleared from the roots of 
bad weeds, and when levelled, fhould be marked out 
in lines at one foot dillance ; then the plants Ihould 
be carefully turned out of the pots and feparated, 
fo as not to tear their roots, and planted in the lines 
at fix inches afunder, preffing the earth down clofe to 
the roots. If the ground is very dry when they are 
planted, and there is no appearance of rain foon, it will 
be proper to water the beds, to fettle the ground to 
the roots of the plants ; and • after this, if the fur- 
face * of the ground is covered with fbme old tan or 
rotten dung, it will keep it moid, and prevent the 
drying winds from penetrating to the roots of the 
plants. 

The following fummer, the neceflary care mull be to 
, keep them conftantly clean from weeds ; but after the 
plants are pretty well eftablifhed in the ground, they 
will not require any water, cfpecially toward the lat- 
ter end of fummer, for that will occafion their late 
growth, whereby they will be in great danger of fuf- 
fering by the autumn frofts ; for the more any of 
thefe young trees are (lopped in their growth by 
drought towards autumn, the firmer will be their tex- 
ture, fo better able to bear the cold. 
The plants may remain in thefe nurfery-beds two 
years, by which time they will have obtained fuffici- 
ent tlrength to be tranfplanted where they are de- 
figncd to remain for good, becaufe thefe plants ex- 
tend their roots wide every way; fo that if they 
Hand long in the nurfcry, their roots will be cue in 
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removing, which will be a great prejudice to their 
future growth. 

Thefe Ibrts are hardy enough to thrive in the open air 
in England, after they are become ftrong •, but for 
the two Jirlt winters after they come up from feeds, 
they require a little protection, efpecially the third 
fort, which is tenderer than either of the former. The 
young plants of this fort frequently have variegated 
leaves, but thofe are more impatient of cold than the 
plain leaved. 

The fourth lbrt was firft difcovered by father Plumier, 
in the French iflands of America ; and it was found 
growing in Jamaica, by Dr. Houftoun, who fent the 
ieeds to England. This rifes with a ftrait trunk 
near twenty feet high, covered with a gray bark, di- 
vided into many branches upward, garnifhed with 
leaves near four inches long, and two and a half 
, broad, rounded at their extremity, of a thick texture, 
very fmooth on their upper furface, and on their un- 
der fide are of a lucid gold colour, placed alternately 
on the branches. The fruit is round and red, but 
the flowers I have not feen. 

The feeds of this fort rarely come up the firfl year, 
fo' they may be fowed in pots, and plunged into the 
tan-bed in the ftove, where they Ihould remain till 
the plants come up. Thefe plants muft be conftantly 
kept in the bark-Hove, and treated in the fame man- 
ner as other tender exotics. 
CEN T AU R E A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 880. Centaurium 
majus. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 449. tab. 2 56. Jacea. 
Tourn. 443. Cyan us. Tourn. 445. Greater Centaury, 
Knapweed, Blue Blottle, &c. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a compound flower, whofe difk is compofed of many 
hermaphrodite florets, and the borders or rays of female 
florets, which are larger and loofcr ; thefe are included 
in a common, roundifb, fcaly empalement ; the herma- 
phrodite florets have narrow tubes, fwelling at the top* 
and cut into Jive parts thefe have five fhort hairy ft a* 
mina, terminated by cylindrical fummits : the germen is 
fituated under the petal, fupporting a flender flyle, crown- 
ed with an obtufe fligma. The germen afterward becomes 
a ftngle feed fhut up in the empalement. The female 
florets have a flender tube, but expands above, where 
it is enlarged, and cut into five unequal parts \ thefe are 
ban-en. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fec"lion 
of Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Po- 
ly gamia Fruftanea * the flowers of this feci ion have 
their difk and middle compofed of hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, which arc fruitful, and their borders of female 
abortive florets. 
The Species are, 

1. Centaurea (Mpind) calycibus inermibus, Iquamis 
ovatis obtufis, foliis pinnatis glabris integerrimis im- 
parl ferrato. Hort. Cliff. 42 1 . Centaury with an em- 
palement without fpines, oval obtufe fcales, and fmooth 
winged leaves, which are entire. Centaurium alpinum 
lutcum. C. B. P. 117. Tellow Alpine Centaury. 

2. Centaurea {Centaurium) calycibus inermibus, fqua- 
mis ovatis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis ferratis decurren- 
tibus. Hort. Cliff. 42 1 . Centaury with an empalement 
without fpines, oval fcales, and winged leaves, whofe 
lobes are flawed, and run along the midrib. Centaurium 
majus, folio in lacinias plures divifo. C. B. P. 117. 
Greater Centaury with a leaf divided into many parts. 

3. Centaurea (Glaftifolia) calycibus fcariofis foliis in- 
divifis integerrimis decurrentibus. Hort. ClifK 421. 
Centaury with a fcaly empalement, and undivided entire 
leaves running along the ftalks. Centaurium majus ori- 
entale erectum, glafti folio, flore luteo. Tourn. Cor. 

32. Com. Rar. Plant. 39. Upright, eaft cm, greater Cm- , 
taury, with a Woad leaf and a yellow flower. 

4. Centaurea (St<ebe) calycibus ciliatis oblongis, fo- 
liis pinnatifidis linearibus integerrimis. Prod. Leyd. 
140. Centaury with oblong haby empalement s, and winged 
pointed leaves \ which are very narrow and entire. Star- 
be incanaj cyano fimilis tenuifolia. C. B. P. Hoary 
Stabe with the appearance of Blue Bottle* and a nanxw 
leaf 

i i i 5. Csntau- 
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♦5 Centaurea (Conifer dy calycibus fcariofis, foliis to- 
'mentofis, radicalibus lanceolatis, caulinis pinnatifidis 
caule fimplici. Prod. Ley d. 142. Centaury with a fcaly 
'impalement, woolly leaves* thofe near the root being 
.fpear-flidped, tbofe on the ftalk pointed, and afmgleftalL 
Centaureum majus incanum, humile, capite pini. 
To urn. In ft. R. H. 4.69. 15 war f, boaty, greater Cen- 
taury, with a head like a Pine cone. 

6. Centaurea (Montana) calycibus ferratis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis decurrentibus, caule fimplici flimo. Hort. Cliff. 

. 422. Centaury with fa wed empalements, fpear-Jhaped 
running leaves, and a Jingle ftalk. Cyan us montanus 
latitblius. fc. Verbafculum Cyanoidcs. C. B. P. 273. 
Greater Mountain Blue Bottle with broad leaves. 

7. Centaurea (Anguftifclia) calycibus ferratis, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis decurrentibus, caule fimplici. Cen- 
taury with /awed empalements, very narrow, fpear-Jhaped, 
running leaves, and a Jingle foot -ftalk. Cyanus angufti- 
ore folio & longiore Belgicus. H. R, Par. Narrower 
and longer leaved Belgick Blue Bottle. 

8. Centaurea (Mofcbata) calycibus. inermibus, fubro- 
tundis glabris, fquamis ovatis, foliis Jyrato-dentatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 421. Centaury with unarmed, roundiftj, 
fmooth empalcments, oval fcalcs, and finuated leaves. Cy a- 
nus florid us odoratus, Turcicus five orientalis major. 
Park. Theat. 421. Sweet oriental Cyanus, commonly 

called Sweet Sultan. 
q. Centaurea (Amberboi) calycibus inermibus, fubro- 
tundis, glabris, fquamis ovatis obtufis, foliis lacinia- 
tis ferratis. Centaury with roundiftj, fmooth, unarmed 
empalemcnts, oval obtufe fcales, and cut leaves, which 
are fawed on their edges. Cyanus orientalis fiore luteo 
fiftulofo. Ac. R. Par. 75. Jiaftcrn Cyanus with a yellow 
fiftular flower, commonly called yellow Sweet Sultan. 

10. Centaurea (Cyanus) calycibus ferratis, foliis linea- 
ribus integerrimis, infimis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 422. 
Centaury with fawed empalcments, very narrow entire 
leaves indented below* Cyanus fegetum. C. B. P. 273. 

Corn Blue Bottle. 

1 1. Centaurea (Lippii) calycibus inermibus, fquamis 
mucronatis, foliis pinnatifidis obtufis decurrentibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 910. Centaury with unarmed empale- 
ments, having pointed fcalcs, and winged pointed leaves, 
which are obtufe, running along the ftalk. Cyanus JE- 
gypticus (lore parvo purpureo, caule alato. D. Lipp, 
Egyptian Cyanus with a fmall purple flower, and a wing- 
ed ftalk. 

12. Centaurea (Cineraria) calycibus ciliatis terminali- 
fefiilibus, foliis tomcntofis pinnatifidis, lobis acutis. 
Hort. Cliff. 42 2. Centaury with hairy empalements clofely 
terminating the ftalks-, woolly leaves with winged points, 
and the fegments very narrow. Jacea montana candi- 
diflima, Stasbes foliis. C. B. P. 273. White Mountain 

, Knapweed with a. St<ebe leaf. 

13. Centaurea (Ragufina) calycibus ciliatis, foliis to- 
mentofis pinnatifidis, foliolis obtufis ovatis integerri- 
mis extqrioribus majoribus. Hort. Cliff. 422. Centaury 
with hairy empalements, woolly leaves with winged points, 
the fmall leaves oval and obtufe, the outer larger. Jacea 

. arborea argentea Ragufina. Zan. Hift. 107. Silvery- 
tree Knapweed of Ragufa. 

14. Centaurea (Napifoliti) calycibus palmato-fpinofis, 
foliis decurrentibus radicalibus- lyratis. Prod. Leyd. 
141. Centaury with palmatcd fpinous empalements, and 

Jmuatcd prickly leaves running iilong the ftalks. Jacea 
cyanoides altera, alato caule. Hcrm. Par. 189. Ajio- 
ther Knapv&ecd like Cyanus, with a winged ftalk. 

15. Centaurea (Rhdponticd) calycibus fcariofis, foliis 
• ovato-oblongis denticulatis integris petiolatis, fubtus 
. tomentofis. Hort- Cliff. 421. Centaury with fcaly em- 
palements, oval, oblotig, indented, entire leaves, having 
foot-ftalks, woolly undcrwath. Centaurium majus, fo- 
lio helenii irtc&no. Tourn. Inft. 449. Greater Centaury 

. with a white Elecampane leaf '. 

16. Centaurea ^Peregrina) calycibus fetaceo-fpinofis, 
. foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, inferne dentatis. Hort. 
. Cliff. .423. Centaury with iniftfy prickly empalements, 

fpearrfhaped leaves* 'with foot-ftalks indented, beneath. 
Centaurium majus folio molli acuto laciniato, fiore 
aurco magno, calyce fpinofb. Bderh. Ind. alt, 1. p. 
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. 144. Greater Centaury with a fqft, pointed, cut leaf, and 
a large golden flower, with a prickly empalement. 

17. Centaurea (Orientalis) calycibus fquamato-ciliatis, 
foliis pinnatifidis, pinnis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

913. Centaury with hairy fcales to tbe empalement, wing- 
pointed leaves, whofe lobes are Jpear-fhaped. Cyanus 
foliis radicalibus partim integris, partim pinnatis, 
bradtea calycis ovali, flore fulphurco. Hall. Act. Phil. 

18. Centaurea (Argentea) calycibus ferratis, foliis to- 
mentofis, radicalibus pinnatis, foliolis uniauritis. Lin. 
Sp. 1290. Centaury with fawed empalements, woolly 
leaves, thofe near the root winged, and the lobes eared. 
Jacea Cretica laciniata argentea, flore parvo fiavef- 
cente. Tourn. Cor. 31. 

19. Centaurea (Sempervirens) calycibus ciliatis, foliis 
lanceolatis ferratis, inferioribus haftatis. Lin. Sp. 
1 29 1. Centawy with a hairy empalement, fpear-fbaped 

fawed leaves, and thofe near the root halbert-fhcped. Jacea 
Lufitanica fempervirens. 

20. Centaurea (Splendens) calycibus fcariofis obtufis, 
foliis radicalibus pinnatifidis, caulinis pinnatis denti- 
bus lanceolatis. Prod. Leyd. 142. Centaury with a rough 
obtufe empalement, the radical leaves wing-pointed^ and 
thofe on the ftalk winged, Jpear-Jhaped, and indented. 
Jacea caliculis argenteis major. Inft. R. H. 444. 

21. Centaurea (Romano) calycibus palmato-fpinofis, 
foliis decurrentibus inermibus, radicalibus pinnatifidis, 
imparl maximo. Hort. Cliff. 423. Centaury with a 
palmatcd fpiny empalement, fmooth running leaves, thofe 
near the root wing-pointed, and a large terminating lobe. 
Jacea fpinofa Cretica. Zan. Hift." 141. 

2-2. Centaurea (Sphicrotephala) calycibus palmato-fpi- 
nofis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis petiolatis dentatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 423. Centaury with a palmatcd prickly empalement, 
and oval, Jpear-Jhaped, indented leaves, having foot- 
ftalks. Jacea fphasroccphala fpinofa Tingitana. H. L. 

23. Centaurea (Eriophora) calycibus duplicato-fpino- 
fis lanatis, foliis fern i decurrentibus integris finuatif- 
que caule prolifcro. Hort. Upfal. 272. Centaury whofe- 
empalement is downy and doubly armed with fpines, run- 
ning leaves, fome entire, others finuated, and a childing 
ftalk. , " m 

24. Centaurea (Benedicla) calycibus duplicato-fpino- 
fis lanatis involucratis, foliis femidecurrentibus den- 
ticulato-fpinofis. Lin. Sp. 1296. Centaury whofe em- 
palement is downy and doubly armed with fpines, running 
leaves with indentures, terminating in fpines. Carduus 
Bencdictus. Camer. Epit. 562. Blcjfed I'hiftle. 
There are many other fpecies of this genus, which 
are preferved in botanic gardens for the lake of varie- 
ty ; fome of which grow naturally in England, and 
are often troublefome weeds in the fields, fb do not 
deferve a place in gardens 5 therefore I chofe not to 
trouble the reader with mentioning their titles, but 
have here felected , thofe fpecies which have fome 
beauty to recommend them. 

The firft fort grows . naturally upon the Alps. This 
hath, a perennial root, which' ftrikes deep into the 
ground, fending out a great number of long, winged, 
fmooth leaves, • of a glaucous colour ; the ftalks rife 
near four feet high, and divide upward into many 
branches, garnifhed with fmall leaves of the . fame 
form as the lower; each of thefe ftalks is terminated 
by a fi ngle head of yellow flowers, compofed of many 
florets ; thofe which occupy the difk are hermaphro- 
dite, but thofe of the ray are female. This flowers 
in June and July, and, in dry feafons, will perfect 
their feeds in autumn. It may be propagated either 
by feeds, or by parting their roots in the autumn, 
being- careful not to divide the roots too fmall. The 
feeds fhould be fown in the fpring" on a bed of light: 
earth ; and when the plants are fit*, to remove, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into a bed of frefh earth fix 
inches afunder, in ^which place , they fhould remain 
till autumn, when they fhould be planted where they 
aredefigned to remain. 

The fecond fort ftands in the lift of medicinal plants 

of the college, but is very rarely ufed ; the root is 

reckoned 
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reckoned to be binding, and good for all kincls of 
fluxes, and of great ufe to heal wounds. This grows 
naturally on the mountains of Italy and Spain ; it hath 
a ftrong' perennial root like the former fort, from 
which come out a great number of long winged leaves, 
which fpread wide on every fide, of a lucid green, 
and fawed on their edges ; the flower-ftalks are flen- 
der, but very ftifiy and divide upward into many 
iinaller foot-ftalks; thefe, together with the other ftalks, 
rife - five or fix feet high, having at each joint one 
fmall winged leaf, of the fame form with the other : 
each of thefe foot-ftalks is terminated by a fingle head 
of purplilh flowers, which are confidcrably longer 
than the empalement. This fort flowers in July, and 
in very warm dry feafons will produce ripe feeds in 
England. It may be propagated by parting of the 
roots in the fame manner as the former fort, and the 
plants muft be treated in the fame way, but Ihould 
have more room to grow, therefore it is not proper 
for fmall gardens ; but in large open borders, or to 
intermix in , open quarters with other tail growing 
plants, this will make a variety. 

The third fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, who fent the feeds to the royal garden at 
Paris, and from thence it hath fince been communi- 
cated to molt of the curious gardens in Europe.' This 
hath a perennial root, which ftrikes deep into the 
ground, from which fp rings up a great tuft of long 
entire leaves, . fhaped like thole ot Woad, growing 
upright, with many upright ftalks, which grow near 
five feet high, garnilhed with leaves coming out fin- 
gle at each joint, of the fame fhape as the under, but 
are lefs, and have a border or wing running along 
the ftalk. The upper part of the italk divides into 
two or three fmaller, each of which is terminated by 
a fingle head of yellow flowers, included in a filvery 
fcaly empalement. Xhis flowers in July, but rarely 
produces good feeds in England. 'It may be propa- 
gated by parting the roots in the fame manner as the 
former, and the plants may be treated in the fame 
way, being equally hardy ; and as this doth not fpread 
fo much asjthelaff, it may be allowed a place in 
imaller gardens. 

The fourth fort grows- naturally in Auftria. This 
hatha perennial root as the former, from which come 
out many winged leaves, which are hoary j the feg- 
ments narrow and entire ; the (talks rife near three' 
feet high, dividing into feveral branches, which nave 
a fingle winged leaf at each joint, of the fame fhape 
widi the .other ; at the end of each llalk is one head 
of purple flowers, inclofcd>in an oblong!, fcaly em- 
palement, each fcale being , bordered with fmall hairs 
like an eye-brow. The flowers* appear in June, and I 
the feeds ripen in Auguft. This is propagated by 
feeds, which may be fown in a bed of common earth, 
in a nurfery; and- when the plants -come' up they 
muft be thinned, and kept clean from weeds, and 
the following autumn the plants may be tranfplantcd 
where they are defigned to remain ; after which they 
will require no further care. Two or three of thefe 
plants may be allowed a place . in gardens.where there 
•is room, for the fake of variety. 
The fifth fprt : grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
and in Italy : I -received the- feeds of this from Verona. 
It hath a perennial root, which, doth not divide and 
fpread as the former, * but grows .'fingle, fending out- 
Hi the fpring feveral entire "fpear-ihaped leaves, and 
afterward- a fingle ftalk, more than, a "foot -high, gar- 
nilhed at each joint with one, divided hoary leaf ; 
and at the top'comeis out a fingle, B large, fcaly bead, 
Hi aped like a cone of the ;Pinertrce, very taper at the 
top, where it clofely furrounds the florets, whdfeitops 
juft peep out ofthe empalement :' they are of a bright 
purple colour, fend appear in. June, but are not fuch 
ceeded by feeds ^England, fo cannot be propagated 
:unlefs 'the feeds ^re- procuredtfrom abroad. Thefe 

feeds may be. fown, ' and the plants afterward treated 
in the fame manner as the lalh 

The fixth fort it the common perennial Blue Bottle, 
which by fome is titled Batcjielors Button. This is 
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fo well known as to need no defcripdon ; the roots of 
this fort creep under ground to a great diftance, 
whereby the plant propagates too fail, and often be- 
comes troublefome in gardens. It flowers in May and 
June, and will grow in any foil and fituation. 
The feventh fort differs from the eighth, in having 
much longer and narrower leaves, which are not fo 
white, the heads of flowers are alfo fmaller ; but 
whether this is only a variety from the other, I cannot 
determine, having never raifed either from feeds ; for 
thefe plants fpread very much by their creeping roots, 
which renders them barren, as is frequently the cafe 
with many other creeping rooted plants, few of which 
produce feeds : however, this plant has always re- 
tained its difference from the year 1727, when I 
firft brought it to England ; and as it propagates fo 
faft, it is now become almoft as plenty in the war- 
dens, as the common broad leaved fort. This is 
equally hardy, and may be planted in any foil or fi- 
tuation, where many other forts will not thrive, and 
during its continuance in flower will make a variety 
in the garden. 

The eighth fort is annual, fo is only propagated by 
feeds. This has been many years propagated in the 
Englifli gardens, under the title of Sultan Flower, or 
Sweet Sultan. It was brought from the Levant, 
where it grows naturally in arable land among the 
corn.. This fends up a round channelled ftalk. near 
three feet high, which divides into many branches, 
garnifhed with jagged leaves, of a pale green, fmooth, 
and ftand dole to the branches •, from the fide of the 
branches come out long naked foot-ftalks, each At- 
taining a fingle head of flowers fhaped like thofe of 
the other fpecies, which have a very ftrong odour, fo 
as to be oftenfive to many people, but to others is 
very grateful. The empalement of thefe is fcaly, 
round, and without fpines ; the flowers are in fome 
purple, and others white, and like wife a flelh colour 
between them hath come from the fame feeds. There 
is alfo a variety of this with fiftiilar flowers, and ano- 
ther with fringed flowers, commonly called Amber- 
boior Emberboi : but thefe have degenerated to the 
common fort in a few years, although I have laved 
the feeds with great care, fo I fuppofe they are only 
varieties. Thefe feeds are commonly fown upon a 
hot-bed in- the fpring, to bring the plants forward, 
and in May they are tranfplantcd into the borders of 
the flower-garden j but if the feeds are fown in a 
warm border in autumn, they will live through the 
winter; and thefe plants may be removed in the 
fpring into the flower-garden, which will be flronger, 
and come earlier to flower than thofe which are raifed 
in the fpring. The feeds may alfo be fown in the 
fpring on a common warm border, wheze the plants 
will rife very well, but thefe will be later in flowering 
than either of the other. The autumnal plants will 
^ begin to flower the middle of June, and will conti- 
" nue flowering till September ; and the fpring plants 
will flower a month later, and continue till the froft 
flops them. Their feeds ripen in autumn. 
The ninth fort has been fuppofed to be only a variety 
-of the former, which is a great miftake > for although 
there is a great fimilitude in their appearance, yet 
they^ are fpecifically different, fo never alter. I have 
cultivated this fort upward of forty years, and have 
never obferved the leaft variation in it. This is much 
tenderer than the former, fo the feeds muft be fowr> 
upon a hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants 
^ are fit to remove, they fhould be tranfplantcd on a 
" frelh hot-bed to bring them forward : when they have 
• taken root in this bed, they muft have air admitted 
. to them every day, to prevent their drawing up weak, 
and refrefhed with water fparingly, becaufe they are 
very apt to rot with much wet. When the plants 
have obtained ftrength, they muft be carefully taken 
up, and planted in feparate pots filled with light earth, 
and fome of them placed in the fhade till they have 
taken root ; then they may be placed with other an- 
nual, plants in thcpieafure-garden, where they will 
. continue long in beauty. But as thefe plants which 
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Ate placed in the open air rarely produce good feeds, 
there fhould be two or three plants kept in a mode- 
rate hoc-bed under a deep frame, where they will come 
earlier to flower ; and being protected from wet and 
cold, they will ripen their feeds every year, which is 
the fu reft method to preferve the fort. 
This fort differs from the common, in its 'leaves- be- 
ing fawed on their edges •, the flowers are flftular, of 
a bright colour, and have a very agreeable foft odour. 
It flowers in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in 

October. 

The tenth fort is the common Blue Bottle, which 
grows naturally amongft the corn in jnoft parts of 
England : this (lands in the lift of medicinal" plants. 
There is a diftilled water, of the flowers* which is 
efteeined good for the eyes. - There are .great varie- 
ties of colours in thefe flowers, fome of .which are 
finely variegated : the feeds of thefe are fold by feedf-' 
men, by the title of Bottles of ail Colours. Thefe are 
annual plants, which will rife in any common border, 
and require n6 other care but to keep 'them clean 
from weeds, and thinned where they are tod clofe, 
for they do not thrive well when they are tranfplant- 
'ed. If the feeds arc fown in autumn, they will fuc- 
ceed better, and the plants will flower ftronger than 
thole which arc fown in the fpring* . ; 

The feeds of the eleventh fort were fent me by Dr. 
Juflieu,. from' Paris, who received them from .Dr. 
Lippi, at Grand Cairo. This* is an annual plant, 
which rifes near two feet high, fending out two. or 
three branches toward the top •> the leaves 'are divided 
into many obtufe fegments, and have a border run- 
ning along tlie ftalk the flowers -are fmall, of a 
bright purple, and have a fcaly empatemehfc If the 
feeds arc fown jn the fprihg upon a border of light 
earth, where the plants are to remain, they will re- 
quire no farther care but to keep them cteaiYfrom 
weeds. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen; in * 
autumn. \ 

The twelfth fort is a perennial plant, which retains 
its leaves through the year. This • grows naturally 
in Italy, on the borders of the fields. . The leaves are 
hoary, and divided into many jiarfow^fegrrients j' the 
ftalks rife near three feet high, branching upward in- 
to many divifions, each being terminated- by a head 
of purple flowers j thefe come out in* June, and in 
favourable feaibns will perfect their feeds in autumn. * 
This fort will live abroad in moderate ^infers, if it 
has a warm fituation and a dry foil ; - but* .'in .fevere 
winters the plants are commonly killed, ib one or 
two of them may be.fheltcred under a common frame 
in winter to preferve the kind. . It may be eafily pro-', 
pagatcd by feeds in the fame manner as the fourth' 
ibrt or if the young branches, which do not Ihoot 
up to flower, are cutoff, apd planted in a lhady!bor- 
der any time in fummer, they \vill take root, and in- 
autumn may be removed* to warm borders, or put into 
pots to be flickered in ^winter."- . . t 

The thirteenth fort . grows naturally in Mauritania, . 
and in fcveral other places on the borders of the : Me- 
diterranean Sea. This iehlom rifes more than three 
feet high in this country j it hath a perennial ftalk, 
which divides into many branches, garniflied with very 
white woolly. leaves, divided into many obtufi^. entire 
lobes, the fmall leaves or lobes on the exterior .part 
of the leaf, being the large ft. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the fide branches upon Ihort foot-ftalksi 
which are of a bright yellow,- and are included in "a 
fine hairy empalefnent. Thefe appear in June and 
July, but fcarce ever are fucceedeel by feeds in Engr 
land. It is propagated by planting of the young (hoots 
in the fame manner 'as the Id'ft. and the plants require 
protection from hard froft. • But if they are -planted in 
dry limc-rubbifli, where they will not grow luxuriant,, 
they will refift the cold of our ordinary winters in the 
open air. As this plant retains its leaves, all the year,, 
which are extremely white, it makes a pretty variety 
in a garden. 

The fourteenth fort is annual. * This grows naturally 
in the Archipelago. It rifes with a branching ftalk f 
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about three feet high'; the lower leaves are hot much 
unlike thofe of the Turnep, being rounded at their 
ends, and their bafe is cut into marry fegments ; * thofe 
upon the ftalks and branches are nearly ' of the fame 
"form,, but diminilh .gradually in .their Size to the top - t 
thefe have a border 'jor wing running along the ftalks, 
. which connect" them .together ;^ the flowers . are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches, which have prickly 
« empalements'; the Ipi nes . come out from the border 
of the- fcales, divided like 'the' fingers of a* hand. 
The flowers are of t a bright purple, Jo make a pretty 
appearance. This ,fof t may be«.treited in the fame 
manner as the Corn Botde, by- fowing "the 'feeds in 
autumn,' and keeping- the plants cleafn from weeds. 
The plants willjk>wer in June,, and. the feeds -will 
ripen in Auguft v If Tome feeds .are'alfo fown in the 

• fpring, the plants wiU'come to flower a month after 
' the others, and will continue flowering till the froft 
} flops them. ' But thefe plants ' do not always perfect 

feeds^ fo that from- the autumnal plants, the feeds will 
fnor.e certainly be procured. . . * y \ 

, The- fifteenth fort'-grows naturally upon the Helve- 
tian, • and fome of the Italian, mountains; I .received 

. the feeds of this fort from Verona z it hath a perennial 

. root and an annual ftalk > the ' leaves are ' pblong, 
(lightly indented on their edges, and woolly on their 
under fide ; thefe have much the refemblance'of thofe 
of Elecampane; generally Handing upright ; the ftalks 
rife .little more than a foot high, and are terminated 

c by large fingle heads of purples - flowers, inclofed in 

• fcaly empalements thefe appear in July, but unlefs 
the feafon proves very' dry and' .warm they have no 
feeds fucceed them in*this country j fb that this,^ like 
the fifth fort, is very difficult to propagate in. Eng- 
land," unlefs good feeds can be'procured from the 
countries where they naturally grow. ^-This is very 

v hardyy fo .may be treated in ^the . fame manner as any 
-of the former perennial forts;* but will require a litde 

• moreYoom than the fifth. ' I * • J 

The fixteenth fort grows rfaturally' ifi. Auftria and 
Hungary^ from* bott 1 which countries I have received 
trie feeds. The lower leaves- bflthis; plant fpread flat 
ion the ground they are foft, hairy,- and end in (harp 
r&m£s,T>ut toward their'nafe are cut into feveraV nar- 

• row fegments ; the* ftalks rife near three, feet' high, 
'•jarnifheel at each joint by Ipear-fhaped 1 entire leaves, 
and are 'terminated by 'fingle large] heads of flowers, 
of a gold colpuri . inclofed in a prickly fcaly empale- 
ment. 'This flowers in July anc] Auguft, t but "never. 

^produces feeds.* in this country. It *hath*a* perennial , 
loot, which , fends out offsets \" the{p may* be taken 
from, the ol^planti" in autumn, wherely -it" may be 
e>fil^ prorogated. .;Itis very hardy in relpecl'tp cold, 
but mould have a dry foil, the. roots being very apt 
to rot -in winter with .much wejt.- * 1 . . - * * 

> The feVenteentlr fort grows -naturally in Siberia. ; The 
feed's* of this were, fent me from Peteriburgh. This 

"fends out many long winged 4 leaves '/from the root, 
which are divided iintp feveral-fpear-Ihaped *lobes ; 
.the /talks Vifc ne'ar five feet high, and divide' xip ward 
into miny fmaller ■branches', garniflied with leaves of 
the fanre form 4s the', lower, but much" fmaller; ^nd 

" the (pgments .very- narrow *. eachv o'f the. ftalks "is ter r 
"minated-by a head, of yellow «■ flowers, - inclofed in a. 

^ fcaly empalement ; the borders of the fcales are fet 
with -fine 'hairs like an eye-broWv*. It 'flowers in' June,; 

July^ and Auguft, and the*ife c d^ '. fipeik in autumn. 
'.THis hath a perertniaj roots* d an annual ftalk, which, 
t with the leaves, 3ecay4n autumn; and arife new ifrom 
*thr rdoc in t^e foring. It may tie' propagated either . 
.by feeds or parting^of the ro56,«1n t the fame manner 

as the -fifth • fortj? and the .plants reguire a large Ihare . 



♦The eightee*Htl^forf grows nat^iilly ia frete.- T^iis 
, hath a' prrf ruiial foot ;^the lovVr leaves- are winged 

and *rery woolly,, thofe o^ : ihe Howekvftalks are-'fingle, ' 
- wedge- fhaped , . in<j andented $ * t be* ftalks- a*re . *errni- . 
• nated by heads a£ yellow flbwers, tompoftd of a« inlny 
.-- ' * * . -..1' y « • . V,floret§ 
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florets as the other forts. This flowers in July, but 
rarely produces ripe feeds in this country, ib is pro- 
pagated by flips as the fifth fort ; and as the plants 
which are expofed to the open air in winter are fre- 
quently deftroyed, it will be proper to place one or 
two of them under a common frame to preferve the . 
ipecies. 

The nineteenth fort grows naturally in Portugal : the 
italics of this are perennial ; the leaves continue in 
verdure through the year, for which it is chiefly va- 
lued, for the flower has little more beauty than the 
common Knapweed. It flowers in June and July, 
and in warm feafons the feeds ripen in September. It 
is propagated by feeds, which, if ib wn in April in a 
bed of light earth, the plants will rife eafily. Thefe 
plants, in a dry foil and a flickered fituation, will live 
in the open air in mild winters ; but as they are fre- 
quently killed when the frofts are fevere, it will be 
proper to flielter a plant or two under a common frame 
in winter to preferve the ipecies. 

The twentieth fort grows naturally in Spain, and 
upon the Helvetian mountains. This rarely conti- 
nues longer than two or three years : the lower leaves 
are doubly wing-pointed, thofe on the ftalks are 
fpear-fhaped, winged, and indented ; the ftalks rife 
three feet high, and are terminated by flowers like 
thofe of the common Knapweed, having filvery em- 
palements. It flowers in J uly, and the feeds ripen in 
September. If thefe are fown in April on a bed of 
light earth,, the plants will come up, and will live 
through the winter in the open air. 
The twenty-firft fort grows naturally in the Campania 
of Rome. This is a biennial plant in England thofe 
plants which arife from feeds in the fpring feldom 
flower till the following year, and when they perfect 
their feeds they die. The ftalks of this fort rife three 
feet high; the lower leaves are wing-pointed, without 
fpines 5 thofe on the ftalks run along the ftalks like 
wings ; the flowers are large, red, and their empale- 
ments are ftrongly armed with fpines. This flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in September. It may 
be propagated by feeds as the former. 
The fecond ibrt grows naturally in Spain and Mauri- 
tania. This is an annual plant, which rarely ripens 
its feeds in England ; the leaves of this are fpear- 
Jhaped, indented, and woolly ; the ftalk rifes two 
feet high, dividing upward into three orfourbtanch.es, 
which are terminated by pretty large heads of flow- 
ers, whofe empalements are woolly, and ftrongly 
armed with fpines. This flowers in July, and in 
warm feafons the feeds ripen in September. It is pro- 
pagated by feeds as the two former ibrts. 
The twenty-third fort grows naturally in Portugal. 
The ftalk of this rifes two feet high, garnilhed with 
woolly leaves ; fome of which are entire, others are 
finuated on their borders ; the ftalks are terminated 
by woolly heads of flowers, ftrongly armed with dou- 
ble fpines on the cmpalement, which almoft indoles 
the florets. It flowers in July, and in warm feafons 
the feeds ripen in September. It is propagated by 
feeds as the former. 

The twcnty-fourrii fort is the Carduus Be ncd ictus, or 
Blcfled Thiftle, which is frequently ufed as an cmi- 
tic. It grows naturally in Spain and the Levant; in 
England it is propagated in gardens for medicinal 
life. It is an annual plant, which peri flies foon after 
the feeds arc ripe. The fureft method of cultivating 
this plant, is to fow the feeds in autumn ; and when 
the plants come up, to hoe the ground, to cut up 
the weeds, and thin the plants ; and in the following j 
fpring to hoe it a fecond time, leaving the plants a 
foot afunder, which will ripen their feeds in autumn, 
and ibon after decay. I 

CENTAURIUM MINUS. See Gentiana. 

CENTINODIUM, Knot Grafs. See Polyconum. 

CEPA, the Onion. 

The botanical characters of this genus are the fame 
with thofe of Allium, to which it is now joined by 
the late fyftem •, but as this work is intended fcr the 
inftruttion of fuch as are not well acquainted with the 



feietfee of botarty, or who may have rto ihcliriation to 
ftudy it, and yet may want information how to cul- 
tivate the plants which are ufeful in the kitchen, 1 
have chofen to treat of tiiefe under their former ap- 
pellation. Mr. Ray and Tournefort admit of the 
iiftular leaves and 1 welling ftalks, as chara&ers to 
diftinguiih the plants of this genus from Porrum and 
Allium. 

The Varieties of the common Onion are, 
The Straiburgh. Ccpa oblong. C. B. P. 71. 
The Spanifh Onion. Ccpa vulgaris, floribus & tuni- 

cis purpurafcentibus. C. B. P. 71. 
The white Egyptian Onion. Cepa floribus cc tunicis 

candidis. C. B. P. 71. 

All thefe vary from feeds, fo that there are fevcral 
intermediate differences which are not worth enume- 
rating. 

Thefe three varieties arc propagated by feeds, which 
ihould be fown at the latter end of February or the 
beginning of March, on good, rich, light ground, 
which fhould be well dug and levelled, and cleared 
from the roots of all bad weeds ; then the feeds 
ihould be fown in a dry time, when the furface of the 
ground is not moift ; and where they are intended for 
a winter crop, they muft not be fown too thick. The 
common allowance of feed is fix pounds to an acre 
of land 5 but the generality of gardeners fow more, 
becaufe many of them allow for a crop to draw out, 
which they call callings thefe are all fuch as want 
to be removed from others, fo are thinned out when 
young, and tied in bunches for the market ; but thofe 
who have regard to their principal crop, never prac- 
tife this i therefore fow no more feeds than is fuflkient, 
which is the quantity before-mentioned, for when the 
plants come up too clofe, they draw each other weak 
and when this happens, their roots never grow fo 
large as thofe which are thin : bcfides, there is a 
greater trouble in hoeing them j and when they are 
thinned for the market, the ground is trodden over, 
and the Onions which arc td ftand have their leaves 
bruifed, whereby they are greatly injured ; fo that 
where young Onions are wanted, it is a much better 
way to fow fome feparate beds for this purpofe, than 
to injure the future crop. 

In about fix or feven weeks after lowing, the Onions 
will be up forward enough to hoe at which time 
(choofing dry weather) you fhould, with a fmall hoe 
about two inches and a half broad, cut up lightly all 
the weeds from amongft the Onions; and alfo cut 
out the Onions where they grow too clofe in bunches, 
leaving them at this firft hoeing at leaft two inches 
apart. This, if well performed, and in a dry f^Con 9 
will pre r erve the ground clear of weeds at leaft a 
month or five weeks ; when you muft hoe them over 
a fecond time, cutting up all the weeds as before, and 
alfo cut out the Onions to a larger diftance, leaving 
them this time three or four inches afunder. This 
alio, if well performed, will preferve the ground 
clean a month or fix weeks longer, when you muft 
hoe them over the third and laft time. 
Now you muft carefully cut up all weeds, and Angle 
out the Onions to near fix inches iquarc ; by which 
means they will grow much larger, than if left too 
clole. This time of hoeing, it the weather proves 
dry and it is well performed, will keep the ground 
clean until the Onions are fit to pull up ; but if the 
weather ihould prove moift, and any of the weeds 
ihould cake root again, you fhould, about a fortnight 
or three weeks after, go over the ground and draw 
out all the large weeds with your hands ; for the Oni- 
ons ha 'ing now begun to bulb, they ihould not be 
difturbed with a hoe. 

Toward the middle of Auguft your Onions will have 
arrived to their full growth, which may be known by 
their blades falling to the ground and fhrinking ; you 
ihould therefore, before their necks or blades are wi- 
thered oh% draw them out of the ground, cropping 
off the extr.eme part of the blade, and lay them abroad 
upon a dry fpot of ground to dry, obferving to turn 
them over everv other day at leaft, to prevent their 
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(biking frefli root into the ground 5 which they will 
fuddenly do, efpecially in moift weather. 
In about a fortnight's time your Onions will be dry 
enough to houfe, which mull be performed in per- 
fect dry weather ; in doing of this, you muft care- 
fully rub off all the earrh from the roots, and be fure 
to mix no faulty ones amongft them, which will in 
a fliort time decay, and fpoil all thofe that lie near 
them ; nor fliould you lay them too thick in the 
houfe, which would occafion their fweating, and 
thereby rot them ; nor fliould they be put in a lower 
room, or ground floor, but in a loft or "garret ; and 
the clofer they are kept from the air, the better they 
will keep. You mould, at lead, once a month, look 
over them to fee if any of them are decayed ; which 
if you find, muft be immediately taken away, other- 
wile they will infect ail that lie near them. 
But notwithftanding all the care you can poflibly take 
in the drying and noufing of your Onions, many of 
them will grow in the loft, efpecially in mild winters, 
which are generally moift ; therefore thofe who would 
preferve them late in the feafon," fliould (elect a parcel 
of the firmed: and moll likely to keep from the 
others, and with a hot iron (lightly (inge their beards, 
or roots, which will effectually prevent their fprouting; 
but in doing of this there mult be great caution ufed 
not to fcorch the pulp of the Onions, for that will 
caulc them to perifli foon after. 

The belt Onions for keeping are the Strafburgh kind, 
which is an oval-fhaped bulb; but this feldom grows 
fo large as the Spanifh, which is flatter; die white 
fort is efteemed the fweeteft ; but thefe varieties are 
not lading ; for if you fave feeds of white Onions 
only, you will have a mixture of the red ones amongft. 
them ; nor will the Stralburgh Onion keep long to its 
kind, but will by degrees grow flatter, as do the 
large Portugal Onions, when planted in our climate, 
which in a year or two will be fo far degenerated, 
as not to be known they were from that race. 
But in order to fave feeds, you muft in the fpring 
make choice of fome of the firmed, largeft, and 
beft Ihapcd Onions (in quantity proportionable to the 
feed you intend to fave*) and having prepared a 
piece of good ground (which mould be well dug, and 
laid out in beds about three feet wide,) in the beginning 
or middle of March you muft plant your Onions in 
the following manner. Having drained a line about 
four inches within the fide of the bed, you muft, 
with a fpade, throw out an opening about fix inches 
deep, the length of the bed, into which you fliould 
place the Onions, with their roots downward, at 
about nine inches diftance from each other; then 
with a rake draw the earth into the opening again 
to cover the bulbs ;' then proceed to remove the line 
again about a foot farther back, where you muft 
make an opening as before, and fb again till the whole 
is finilhed ; fo that you will have four rows in each 
bed, between which you muft allow a fpace of two 
feet for an alley to go among them to clear them from 
weeds, &c. In a month's time their leaves' will ap- 
pear above ground, and many of the roots will pro- 
duce three or four (talks each ; you muft therefore 
keep them diligently cleared from weeds, and about 
the beginning of June, when the heads of the flowers 
begin to appear upon the tops of the (talks, you 
muft provide a parcel of (takes about four feet long, 
which fliould be driven into the ground, in the rows 
of Onions, at about fix or eight feet apart ; to which 
you fliould fatten fome packthread, rope yarn, or 
fmall cord, which (hould be run on each fide the 
ftems of the Onions, a little below their heads, to 
fupport them from breaking down with the wind and 
rain ; for when the feeds are formed, the heads will 
be heavy, and fo are very often broken down by 
their own weight, where they are not well fecured ; 
and if the (talks are broken before the feeds have 
arrived to maturity, they will not be near lb good, 
nor keep fo long as thole which are perfectly ripened. 
About the end of Auguft the Onion feed will be 
xipe, which may be known by its changing brown, 
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and the cells in which the feeds are contained openings 
fo that if it be not cut in a Ihort time, the feeds will 
fall to the ground : when you cut off the heads, they 
fliould be fprcad abroad upon coarie cloths in the 
fun, obferving to keep it under (belter in the night, 
as aJfo in wet weather ; and when the heads are quite 
dry, you muft beat out the feeds, which are very 
eafily difcharged from their cells ; then iiaving cleared 
it from all the hulk, &c. after having expofed k one 
day to the fun to dry, you muft put it up in bags 
to preferve it for ufe. 

The directions here given is for the general crop of 
winter Onions ; but there are two other crops of this 
common fort of Onion, cultivated in the gardens 
about London to fupply the market, one of which is 
commonly called Michaelmas Onions. Thefe are 
fown in beds pretty clofe, the middle of Auguft, 
and muft be well weeded when they come up. In 
the fpring of the year, after the winter Onions are 
over, they are tied up in bunches to fupply the 
markets ; but from the thinning of thefe they carry 
to market young green Onions in March, for fal- 
lads, &c. 

And in the fpring they fow more beds in the lame 
manner, to draw up young for fall ads, after the Mi- 
chaelmas Onions are grown too large for that purpofe; 
and where a fupply of thefe are required, there may 
, be three different fowings, at abouc three weeks 
diftance from each other, which will be fufficient for 
the feafon. 

There are alfo the following forts of Onions cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens. 
" The Shallot, or Efchalottes, which is the Cepa Af- 
calonica. Matth. 556. 

The Ciboule, or Cepa fiflilis. Matth. Lugd. 1539- 
The Gives, or Cepa fectilis juncifolia pcrennis." Mor. 

I-Iift. 2. 383. 

The Welch Onion I fuppofe to be the fame with the 
Ciboule, although they pafs under different appella- 
tions ; lor I have feveral times received the Ciboule 
from abroad, which, when planted, prove to be what 
is generally known here by the title of Welch Onions. 
There is alfo a great affinity between the Efchalottes 
and thefe, fo that they are not well diftinguiflied yet; 
for although they are generally cultivated in the gar- 
dens, yet they are not well known to the botanifts, 
fome of whom have fuppofed a greater variety than 
is in nature; while others have joined them together, 
making but two (pedes. 

The Scallion, or Efcallion, is a fort of Onion which 
never forms any bulbs at the roots, and is chiefly ufed 
in the fpring for green Onions, before the other forts, 
fown in July, are big enough; but this fort of 
Onion, how much foever in ufe formerly, is now fo 
fcarce as to be known to few people, and is rarely 
to be met with, except in curious botanic gardens : 
the gardeners near London fubftitute another fort for 
this, which are thofe Onions which cfecay and (prout 
in the houfe : thefe they plant in a bed early in the 
(pring, which in a (hort time will grow large enough 
for ufe ; when they draw them up, and after pullino- 
off all the outer coat of the root, they tie them up 
in bunches, and fell them in the market for Seal- 
lions. 

The true Scallion is eafily propagated by parting the 
roots, either in fpring or autumn but the latter feafon 
is preferable, becaufe of their being rendered more 
fit for ufe in the fpring : thefe roots mould be planted 
three or four in a hole, at about fix inches diftance 
every way, in beds or borders three feet wide, which 
in a fliort time will multiply exceedingly, and will 
grow upon almoft any foil and in any iituation ; and 
their being fo hardy as to refift the fevereft of our 
winters, and being green, and fit for ufe fo early in 
the fpring, renders them worthy of a place in all 
good kitchen-gardens. 

The Cives are a very fmall fort of Onion, which 
never produce any bulbs, and feldom grow above fix 
inches high in the blade, which is alfo very fmall and 
(lender, and are in round bunches like the former 

this 
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this was formerly in great requeft for fall ads in the 
fpring, as being milder than thofe Onions which had 
itood through the winter ; thefe are propagated by- 
parting their roots like the former, and are alfo very 
hardy, and will be fit for ufe early in the fpring. 
The Welch Onions are only propagated for lpring 
ufe alfo ; thele never make any bulb, and are there- 
fore only fit to be ufed green for fallads, &c. They 
are fown about the end of July, in beds of about 
three feet and a half wide, leaving alleys of two feet 
broad to go between the beds to clean them, and in a 
fortnight's time they will appear above ground, when 
they muft be carefully cleared from weeds; towards the 
middle of October their blades will die away, lb that 
the whole fpot will feem to be naked, which hath led 
many people to dig up the ground again, fuppofing 
/• the crop totally loft; whereas, if they ftand undif- 
turbed, they will come up again very ftrong in Ja- 
nuary, and from that time grow very vigoroufly, re- 
filling all weathers; and by March will be fit to draw 
for young Onions, and are, in the markets, more 
valued than any other fort at that feafon ; for they 
are extremely green and fine, though they are much 
•ftronger than the common Onion in tafte, approaching 
nearer to Garlick, which hath occafioned their being 
Iefs efteemed for the table : but as no winter, how- 
ever hard, will hurt them, it is proper to have a few 
of them to fupply the table, in cafe the common fort 
Ihould be deftroyed by frofts. 

The roots of thefe Onions, if planted out at fix or 
eight inches diftance, in March, will produce ripe 
feeds in autumn, but it will be in fmall quantities 
the firft year ; therefore the fame roots Ihould remain 
unremoved, which the lecond and third year will 
produce many Items, and afford a good fupply of 
leeds ; thefe roots will abide many years good, but 
Ihould be tranfplanted and parted every fecond or 
third year, which will caufe them to produce ftrong 
feeds. 

CEPHALANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 105. Pla- 

tanocephalus. Vaill. Acad. R. Scien. 1722. Button 

.Wood. 

The Characters are, 

// bath a number of fmall flowers* which are collected into 
a fpherical bead \ thefe have no common empalement, but 
each particular flower hath a funnel-fljaped empalement, 
divided into four parts at the top ; the flower is funnel- 
fljaped, of one petals divided at the top into four parts, 
incloflng four ftamina, ivbich are inferted in the petal, and 
are jhorter than the tube, being terminated by globular 
fummits. The germen is fituated under the flower, flip- 
porting a ftyle which is longer than the petal, and is 
crowned by a globular ftigma ; the germen afterward be- 
comes a globular hairy capfule, incloflng one or two oblong 
angular feeds ; thefe are joined to an axis, and form a 
round head. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaius's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria fMono- 
gynia, the flower having four ftamina and but one 
ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Cephalanthus (Occidentalis) foliis oppofitis ternuque. 
Flor. Virg. 1 5. Button-tree with leaves growing oppoflte, 
and fometimes by threes. Scabiofa dendroides Americana 
ternis foliis caulem ambientibus, floribus ochroleucis. 
Pluk. Aim. 336. tab. 77. 

This lhrub grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the leeds are annually lent to Europe, and of 
late years great numbers of the plants have been raifed 
in the gardens of the curious ; but there are no very • 
large plants in the Englilh gardens ; the largeft I have 
feen are in the curious gardens of his grace the Duke 
of Argyle, at Whit ton, near Hounflow, where they 
thrive better than in almolt any other place where 
they have been planted, lb that in a moift lbil they 
will do the heft. 

This feldom rifes higher than fix or feven feet in this 
country. .The branches come out by pairs, oppofite 
at each joint the leaves alio ftand oppofite, fome- 
times by pairs, and at other times there are three 
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arifing at the fame joint, ftanding round the branch » 
thele are near three inches long, and one and a quarter 
broad, having a ftrong vein running longitudinally 
through the middle, and lome fmall tranfverfe veins 
from that to the borders ; they are of a light green, 
and their foot-ftalks change to a reddilh colour next 
the branches ; the ends of the branches are terminated 
by loofe fpikes of fpherical heads, about the fize of a 
marble, each of which are compofed of many fmall 
flowers, which are funnel-lhaped, of a whitifti yellow 
colour, faftened to an axis which ftands in the middle; 
thefe appear in July, and, in warm feafons, are fuc- 
ceeded by feeds, which have fometimes ripened in 
England. 

Thefe plants are propagated chiefly by feeds (though 
there has been foine raifed from cuttings and layers;) 
thele Ihould be lown in pots, for the greater conve- 
niency of removing them either into a fhady fituation, 
or where they may have /helter. If the feeds can be 
procured fo early as to fow them before Ch rift mas, 
the plants will come up the following fummer ; but 
if they are fown in the fpring, they, generally remain 
a year in the ground ; therefore, in fuch cafe, the 
pots Ihould be placed in the lhade that fummer, and 
in the autumn following removed under a common 
frame to llielter them from froft, and the fpring 
following the plants will come up. 
The firiFyear, when the plants come up, it will be 
necefiary to jhade them in hot dry weather, while 
they are young, at which time they are often de- 
ftroyed by being too much expofed ; nor mould the 
watering be neglected ; for as thefe plants naturally 
grow on moift ground, fo when they are not duly 
watered in dry weather, the young plants will languilh 
and decay. 

The next autumn, when the leaves begin to drop, 
the young- plants may be traniplanted into nurfery- 
beds, which fhould be a little defended from the cold 
winds ; and, if the foil is moift, they will fucceed 
much better than in dry ground ; but where it hap- 
pens otherwife, it will be abfolutely necefiary to water 
them in dry weather, otherwife there will be great 
danger of the plants dying in the middle of fummer, 
which has been the cafe in many gardens where thefe 
plants were raifed. 

In thefe nurfery-beds the plants may remain a year 
or two (according to the progrefs they may have 
made, or the diftance they were planted ;) then they 
may be taken up in October, and tranfplanted where 
they are to remain for good. Althougn I have men- 
tioned but one feafon for tranlplanting them, yet 
this may alio be performed in the fpring, clpecially 
if the ground is moift into which they are removed, 
or that the plants are duly watered, if the fpring 
fhould prove dry, otherwife there will be more 

hazard of their growing when removed at this 
feafon. 

Thefe plants make a pretty variety among other 
hardy trees and Ihrubs, being extreme hardy in re- 
fpect to cold •, but they delight in a moift light foil, 
where they will grow very faft, and their leaves will 
be larger than in dry land. 
CERASTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 518. Moufe-ear, 
or Moufe-ear Chick weed; in French, Oreille de 
Souris. 

The Characters are, 

It bath a permanent five-leaved empalement, which fpreads 
open; the flower hath five obtufe bifid petals, which are 
as large as the empalement. It bath ten Jlender ftamina 
fhorter than the petals, terminated by roundifh fummits. 
In the center is fituated an oval germen, from which ar'tfe 
five ftyle s, which are hairy, eretl, and crowned with ob- 
tufe ftigma ; the empalement afterward becomes an oval, 
cylindrical, or globular capfule with one cell, opening at 
the top, containing many roundifh feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Einna^us's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Pcn- 

tagynia, the flower having ten ftamina and five 
ftyles. 
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The- Species are, 
. Cerastium {Repens) foliis lancolatis, pcdimculis ra- 
mofis, capfulis fubrotundis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 439. 
Ceraftium with fpcar-fiapcd leaves , branching foot-ftalks, 
and rotindijb capfules. Myofotis incana repens.- Tourn. 
I nit. R. H. 245. Hoary creeping Motif e-ear, by fome 

called Sea Pink. 

. Cerastium {Tomcntofmn) foliis oblongis, tomentofis, 
pedunculis ramoiis, capfulis globofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
44.0. Ceraftium with oblong woolly leaves, branching foct- 
flalks, and globular capfules. Myofotis tomentofa, li- 
narias folio angufijiore.* Tourn. Infl. R. PI. 245. 
IVaolly Moufe-ear with a narrflw Toad-flax leaf. 

. Cerastium {Dicbotomiini) foliis lanceolatis, caule 
dichotomo ramolifiimo, capfulis erectis. Prod. Leyd. 
450. Ccrajlium with fpear-fbeped leaves, a very branching 
ftalk divided in forks ; and upright capfules. Myofotis 
Hifpanica fegctum. Tourn. I nil. R. H. 545. Spanijb 
Corn Moufe-ear, or Horned Chickweed. 

. Cerastium {Pentandrum) floribus pentandriis, pe- 
talis integris. JLin. Sp. Plant. 43 S. Ceraftium with 
flowers having five Jlamina, and cm ire petals. 

. Cerastium {Perfoliatum) foliis connatis. Plorr. Cliff. 
173. Ccrajlium whofe leaves arc joined. Myofotis Orien- 
tals perfoliata folio lychnidis. Tourn. Cor. iS. Eaftern 
perfoliated Mo life,- car with a Lychnis leaf 
The firft fort grows naturally in France and Italy, 
and was formerly cultivated in the Englilh gardens 
under the title of Sea Pink. one of the ufes made 
of it was to plant it as an edging to keep up the earth 
of borders but this was before the Dwarf Box was 
brought to England, fince which all thofe plants 
which were formerly applied for this purpofe have 
been neglected. This plant was by no means fit for 
this ufe, becaufe its creeping branches would fpread 
into the walks where they put out roots into the 
gravel ; lb- that unlets they are frequently cut off, 
they cannot be kept' within conipafs. 
This fends out many weak ftalks which trail upon 
the ground, and put out roots at their joints, where- 
by it propagates very faft ; the leaves are placed by 
pairs oppofitc, which are about two inches long, and 
little more than half an inch broad, very hoary; 
thofe next the root are much fmaller than the upper ; 
the flowers come out from the fide of the ftalks upon 
(lender foot-ftalks, which branch out into feveral 
fmaller, each fupporting a white flower, compofed of 
five petals, which are fplit at the top. The whole 
flower has the appearance of Chickweed flowers, but 
are larger ; it flowers in May. 

It propagates too fall by its creeping roots and trail- 
ing branches, when it is admitted into gardens, fo 
may be planted in any foil or fituation and is very 
proper to be planted between (tones on the fide of 
grottos, where it will fpread, and thrive without 
care. 

The feeds of the fecond fort I received from Iftria, 
where it naturaHy grows ■, this is by Parkin fbn titled 
hoary narrow-leaved Pink. The leaves of this fort 
are narrower than thole of the former, and are much 
whiter ; the ftalks grow more creel:, and the feed-vef- 
fels are rounder, in which their chief difference con- 
fifts. This is a trailing plant, and propagates by 
lending out roots at the joints, in the fame manner . 
as the former, and is equally hardy. It flowers in 
May and June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft'. 
The third fort is annual ; this grows naturally on 
arable land in Spain, from whence the feeds were 
fent to England, where it is allowed- a place in bo- 
tanic gardens for the fake of variety, but hath not 
much beauty, this hath brandling ftalks, which 
grow about fix inches hic,h, dividing by pairs in forks, 
the flowers, coming; out in the middle of the divifions, 
which are fhaped like thofe of Chickweed ; the whole 
plant has a clammy moifture, which fticks to the 
lingers of thole who" handle it. This flowers in May, 
and the feeds ripen in July. If the feeds are fown ,in 
autumn, they will fucceed better than in the fpring; 
or if they are permitted to fall, the plants will rife 
without care. 
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The fourth fort is very like the third in its whole 
appearance, and differs from it, in having but five 
ftamina in the flower, whereas the other hath ten. 
This was difcovered by Mr 1 . Lcefiing, a pupil' of 
Dr. Linnasus^s, in Spain, from whence he fent the feeds 
to Upfal, part of which were fent me by the Doctor. 
The fifth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence . he fent the feeds to the 
royal garden at Paris, where they fucceeded, and 
have been fince communicated to moft of the curious 
botanic gardens in Europe. This is an annual plant, 
which rifes with an upright ftalk a foot high ; the 
lower leaves of this plant have much refemblance to 
thofe of the Lychnis, which is called Lobel's Catch fly, 
fo that wiien the plants are young, it is not eafy to 
diftinguilh them. The ftalks are garnifhed with 
leaves of the fame fliape, but fmaller, placed by 
pairs, and embrace the ftalks at their bale. The 
flowers come out at the top of the ftalks, and alio 
from the wings of the leaves, on the upper part of 
the ftalks, which are white, and fhaped like thofe of 
Chickweed, They appear in May and June, and are 
fucceeded by beaked capfules, containing many 
roundifli feeds. 

If the feeds of this fort are fbwn in autumn, they will 
more certainly grow than thofe which are fown in the 
fpring i or if the feeds are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up and live through the winter, and 
will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds. 

There are many other fpecies of this genus than are 
- here enumerated, which are weeds in many parts of 
England, fo are never cultivated in gardens, therefore 
not worthy of notice here. 
C E R ASUS [k;^<to?, Gr. fo called* according to Scr- 
vius, from Cerafus, a city of Pontus, which Lucullus 
having deftroyed, he carried the Cherry-tree from 
thence to Rome, and called it Cerafus, after the name 
of the city ; but others will have it that the city took 
its name from the abundance of thofe trees which 
grew there.] The Cherry-tree. 
The botanical characters of this genus, according to 
the fyftem of Linn reus, are the fame with thole of 
Prunus 5 therefore he has joined the Apricot Cherry, 
Laurel, and Bird Cherry together, making them only 
fpecies of the lame genus but thofe who admit of 
the fruit, as a character to determine the genus, mult 
feparatc the Cherry from the others, becaufe they 
differ greatly in the fhape of their ftoncs ; but there 
is a more eflcntial difference in nature between them, 
wliich is, that the Cherry will not grow upon a 
Plumb-ftock, by budding or grafting, nor will the 
Plumb take upon a Cherry-ftock ; and yet we know 
of no trees of the fame genus which do not unite witli 
each other, by budding or grafting. 
However, as the joining fo many genera into one, 
would occafion great confufion among gardeners, 
who cultivate thefe trees for fale, therefore if there 
were no other motive than that, it would be a fuf- 
ficient excufe for not clofely following that fyftem in 
this work, which is defigned for the inftruction of 
thofe who have not made botany their ftudy ; fo I 
fliall refer the reader to the article Prunus, under 
which the botanical characters will be" infer ted, and 
proceed to the fpecies. 

I fliall firft enumerate the forts which are fpecifically 
different from each other, and then mention the va- 
rieties of thefe fruits, which .arc cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens; many of which feem to differ fo cf- 
fcntially from each other, that they may be allowed 
as fpecific differences; but -as. I have not had an op- 
portunity, of trying the various forts from feeds, to 
fee if they alter, . fo I chofe to infert them only as va- 
rieties, till further obferv a tion may better fettle their 
boundaries. 

The Species are, 
1. Cerasus {Vulgaris) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ferraris. 
The common, or Kentijh Cherry. Cerafus fativa rotunda 
rubra & acid a. C. B. P. 449. Manured Cherry with 
. round, redy acid fruit, 

2. Cerasls 
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S . CerAsus ()V2gm) foliis ferratis lanceolatis. Cherry- 
tree with fpear-Jhapcd Jawed leaves. Cerafus major ac 
fylveftris, fructu fubdulci nigro colore inficiente. 
*C. B. P. 450. Greater wild Cherry- tree with a fweetifh 

^ % fruity whofe juice affords a black colour. 

2> Cerasus (Hortenjis) foliis ovato-lartceolatis, floribus 
confertis. Cherry-tree with oval fpear-fhaped leaves* and 
flowers growing in clufters. Cerafus racemola horteijfis. 
C. B. P. 450. Coimnonly called the Clufler Cherry. 

4. Cerasus {Mahaleb) floribus coiymbofis, foliis ovatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 474. Cherry-tree with flowers growing 
in round bunches* and oval leaves. Cerafus fylveftris 
amara, mahaleb putata. J. B. The Mahaleb or per- 
fumed Cherry. 

5. Cerasus {Canadenfts) foliis lanceolatis, glabris, inte- 
gerrimis, fubtus, casfiis, ramis patulis. Cherry-tree 
with fmoothy fpear-fljaped* entire leaves* of a bluiflj 
green on their under Jide* and fpreading branches. Cera- 
fus pumila Canadenfis, oblongo angufto folio fruflu 
parvo. Du Ham el. Dwarf Canada Cherry with oblong 
narrow leaves* and a fmall fruit , called Ragowmnicr* Ne- 
ga y or Minel in Canada. 

The firft fore is the common or Kentifli Cherry, 
which is fo well known in England as to need no de- 
scription. From this fort it hath been fuppofed many 
of the varieties which are cultivated in the Englifh 
gardens, have been raifed; but as there are very 
great differences in the fize and lhape of their leaves, 
as alfo in the fhoots of the trees from thofe of this 
fort, I think it is very doubtful, where the boun- 
daries of their fpecific differences terminate : how- 
ever, I lhall comply with the generality of modern 
botanifts, in fuppoling the following forts to have 
been produced from the feeds of this, as we have not 
fufKcient experiments to determine otherwise. 
The Early May Cherry. The Ox Heart. 
The May Duke Cherry. The Lukeward. 
The Archduke Cherry. The Carnation. 
The Flemifh Cherry. The Hertfordfhire Heart. 
The Red Heart. The Morello. 

The White Heart. The Bleeding Heart. 

The Black Heart. Yellow Spanifli Cherry. 

The Amber Heart. 

Two forts with double flowers, one larger and fuller 
than the other. Thefe are propagated for ornament. 
The fecond fort above-mentioned is the Black Cherry, 
which is fuppofed to be a native of England. This 
grows to be a large tree, fit for timber, and is fre- 
quently found growing as fuch in the woods. From 
this, the only varieties Which I have ever known 
faifed by feeds, are the Black Corourt, and the 
fmall Wild Cherry of which there are two or three 
varieties, which differ in the fifce and cfclOur of their 
fruit. 

Thefe Wild Cherries are very proper to plant in parks, 
becaufe they groVv to a large fi2e, and make beautiful 
trees and in the fpring, when they are in flower, 
will be very ornamental. 1* he fruit of them will be 
good food for birds, and when the trees are cut down, 
the wood is very ufeful for turners. Thefe trees will 
thrive in poor la'rid better than moll other fort's, fo 
there is an advantage ih "propagating them in thbfe 
places. The French often plant them for avenues to 
their houfes, upon fuch land where they cannot get 
any other trees to thrive ; they alfo cultivate them- in 
their woods to cut for hoops, and greatly elteem 
them for this purpofe. 

The ftones of this fort are generally fown for railing 
ftocks to graft or bud the other forts of Cherries up- 
on, being of quicker growth, and of longer duration 
than either" of the other, lb are" very juftly efteemed 
and preferred to them. 

The wood of the fourth fort, is by the French greatly 
efteemed for making of cabinets, becaufe it hath an 
agreeable odour. This, and the wood of the 'Bird 
Cherry* are often blended together, and' pals under 
the appellation of Bois de Sainte Lucie * but the Bird 
Cherry is the true fort. 

The fifth fort was brought from Canada, where it 
grows naturally, to the gardens ih France, where it 
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is cultivated as a flowering flirub for ornament. The 
ftones of this were fent me by Dr. Bernard de Juflieu, 
profeflbr of botany at Paris, which fuccceded very 
well in the Chelfea garden ; but by comparing this 
with a Jpecimen of the old Chamaxerafus, or Cerafus 
humilis of Gerard, and other old writers, I find it to 
be the fame plant, for it alfo agrees exactly with their 
deicriptions of it. 

This is a low fhrub, which feldom grows more than 
three or four feet high, fending out many horizontal 
branches, which jpread near the ground on every 
fide ; and the lower branches are very fubjecc to lie in 
the ground, where they will put out roots, and thereby 
multiply. The young branches have a very fmooth 
bark, inclining toward red; the leaves are long, 
narrow, very lmooth, and entire, having the appear- 
ance of fome forts of Willow leaves, of a light 
green on their upper fide, but of a bluilh or fea-green 
on their under : the flowers come out from the fide 
of the brandies, two, three, or four arifmg at the 
fame joint moll part of the length , of the young 
fhoots ; thefe are lhaped like thole of the common 
Cherry, but are lmaller, Handing upon long flender 
foot-ftalks. The fruit is like thofe of the fmall wild 
Cherry, but hath a bitterifli flavour. It flowers 
about the fame time as the other forts of Cherries, 
and the fruit ripens in July ; thefe fruit are good 
food for birds, and the French plant them among 
their other fiirubs, to entice the birds to harbour 
there. 

It is eafily propagated by laying down the branches 
early m the fpring, which will take root by the fol- 
lowing autumn, when they may be taken off, and ei- 
ther planted in a nurfeiy to get ftrength, or to the 
places where they are defigned to remain. It may 
alfo be propagated by fowing the irones, in the fame 
manner as other Cherries. 

All the forts of Cherries which are ufually cultivated 
in fruit-gardens, are propagated by budding or graft- 
ing the ieveral kinds into flocks of the Black or wild 
Red Cherries, which are ftrong mooters, and of 
longer duration than any of the garden kinds. The 
ftones of thefe two kinds are fown in a bed of light 
fandy earth in autumn (or are preferved in fand till 
fpring, and then fowed.) When thefe (locks arife 
they muft be carefully weeded, and if in dry weather 
you refrefh them with water, it will greatly promote 
their growth. Thefe flocks fliould remain in the 
nurfery-beds till the fecond autumn after fowing; at 
which time you lhould prepare an open fpot of good 
frefli earth, which ihould be well worked but if 
the foil is frefh, it will be the better. In this ground, 
in October, you fliould plant out the young ftocks 
at three feet diftance row from row, and about a foot 
afunder in the rows, being careful in taking them 
up from their feed-beds to loofen their roots well with 
a fpade, to prevent their breaking, as alfo to prune 
their roots ; and if they are inclinable to root down- 
~ 'irds, you ill ou Id ihorten the tap-root to caufe it to 
it out lateral roots ; but do not prune their tops, 
or this is what 1 by no means they will endure. 
The fecond year after planting out, if they take- to 
growing well, they will be fit to bud, if they are In- 
tended for dwarfs : but if they are for ftandards, they 
will not be tall enough until the fourth year j'for they 
ihould be budded or grafted near fix feet from the 
ground, otherwife the graft will not advance much 
in height ; fo that it will be impoffible to make a good 
tree from fuch as are grafted low, unlefs the graft is 
trained upward. 

The ufual way with the nurfery gardeners is to bud 
their (locks in fummer, and fuch of them as mifcarry 
they graft the fucceeding fpring (the manner of thele 
operations will be defcribed under their proper Heads.) 
Thofe trees where the buds have taken, muft be 
headed off in the beginning of March about fix inches 
above the bud ; and when the bud hath (hot in fum- 
mer, if you fear its being blown out by the winds, you 
may fatten it f up with fome bafs, or any other foft 
binding, to that part of the ftock Which was left above 

Lll the 
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the bud. The autumn following thefe trees will be fit 
to remove ; but if your ground is not ready to re- 
ceive them, they may remain two years before they 
are tranfplanted ; in doing which, you muft obfcrve 
not to head them, as is by many practifed, for this 
very often is immediate death to them ; but if fchey 
furvive it, they feldom recover this amputation in five 
or fix years. 

If thefe trees are intended for a wall, I would aavife 
the planting dwarfs between the ftandards ; fo that 
while the dwarfs are filling the bottom of the walls; 
the ftandards will cover tne tops, and will produce 
a great deal of fruit : but thele, as the dwarfs arife 
to fill the walls, muft be cut away to make room for 
them ; and when the dwarf trees cover the walls, the 
ftandards mould be entirely taken away. But I would 
advile, never to plant ftandard Cherries over other 
fruits, for there is no other fort of fruit that will prof 
per well under the drip of Cherries, 
when thefe trees are taken up from the nurfery, 
their roots muft be fhortened, and all the bruifed parts 
cut off ; and alfo all the fmall fibres, which would 
^dry** grow mouldy, and be a great prejudice to the 
hew fibres in their coming forth ; you muft alfo cut 
'off the dead part of the ftock which was left above 
the bud, clofe down to the back part of it, that the 
ftock may be covered by the bud. If thefe trees are 
tiefigned for a wall, oblerve to place the bud directly 
from the wall, that the back part of the ftock that 
was cut may be hid from fight. The foil that Cher- 
ries thrive beft in, is a frcfli hazel loam ; but if the 
foil is a dry gravel, they will not live many years, and 
will be perpetually blighted in the fpring. 
The forts commonly planted again ft walls, are the 
Early May, and May Duke, which mould have a 
fouth afpected wall. The Hearts and common Duke 
*will thrive on a weft wall j and in order to continue 
this fort later in the feafon, they are frequently planted 
againft north and north- weft afpected walls, where 
they fucceed very well ; and the Morello on a north 
wall, which laft is chiefly planted for prcferving. 
The Hearts are all of them ill bearers, for which rca- 
fon they are feldom planted againft walls : but I am 
apt to believe, if they were grafted upon the Bird 
Cherry, and managed properly, that defect might be 
remedied ; for this ftock (as I am .informed) will ren- 
der Cherries very fruitful ; and having the fame ef- 
fect on Cherries, as the Paradife ftock hath on Apples, 
they may be kept in lefs compafs, which is an expe- 
riment well worth the trial. ■ 

Your trees, if planted againft a wall, mould be 
placed at lead twenty or twenty-four feet afunder, 
with a ftandard tree between each dwarf : this will 
be found a rcalbnable diftance, when we confider, that 
Cherry-trees will extend thcmfelves full as far as Apri- 
cots, and many other forts of fruit. 
In pruning thefe. forts of fruit, you mould never 
fhorten their fhoots ; for the moft part of them pro- 
duce their fruit buds at the extremities, which, when 
fhortened, are cut off, and this often occafions the 
death of the Ihoot, at leaft a good part of its length : 
their -branches fliould be therefore trained in at full 

• tength horizontally, obferving in May, where there is a 
vacancy in the wall, to ftop fome ftrong adjoining 
branches, -which will occafion their putting out two or 
more moots ; by which means, at that feafon of the 
year, you may always get a fupply of wood for covering 
the wall ; and at the fame time, mould all foreright 
fhoots be difplaced by the hand ; for if they are fuffered 
to grow till winter, they will not only deprive the bear- 
ing branchesof their proper fupply of nourimment, but 
when they are cut but, it occafions the tree to gum in 
that part (for Cherries bear the knife the worft of any 
fort of fruit trees 5) but be careful not to rub off theficles 
or fpurs, which are produced upon the two and three 

: years old wood ; for it is upon thefe that the greatest part 
of the fruit are produced, which fides will continue 
fruitful for feveral years. And it is for want of diily 
obferving this caution, that Cherry-trees are often feen 
fo unfruitful, eipecially the Morello, which the mo. e 
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it is cut the weaker it fhoots ; and j at laft, by fre- 
quent pruning, I have known a whole wall of therh 
deftroyed ; which, if they had been fuffercd to grow 
without any pruning, might probably have lived many 
years, and produced large quantities of fruit. 
Cherry-trees are alio planted for orchards in many 
parts of England, particularly in Kent, where there 
are large plantations of thefe trees. The ufual dis- 
tance allowed for their (landing is forty feet fquare, 
at which (pace they are lefs iubject to blight than 
when they are clofer planted ; and the ground may be 
tilled between them almoft as well as it it were entire- 
ly clear, efpecially while the trees are young ; and 
often ftirring the ground, provided you do not dis- 
turb their roots, will greatly help the trees j but 
when they are grown fb big as to over-fhadow the 
ground, the drip of their leaves will fufFer very few 
things to thrive under them. Thele ftandard trees 
fliould be planted in a fituation defended as much as 
poflible from the ftrong wefterly winds, which are 
very apt to break their tender branches ; this occafi- 
ons their gumming, and is very prejudicial to them. 
The forts beft approved^ for an orchard, are the com- 
mon Red, or Kentifh Cherry, the Duke, and Luke- 
ward ; all which are plentiful bearers. But orchards 
of thele trees are now icarcely worth planting, except 
where land is very cheap ; for the uncertainty of their 
bearing, with the trouble in gathering the fruit, to- 
gether with the fmall price it commonly yields, hath 
occafioned the deftroying many orchards of this fruit 
in Kent within a few .years paft. 
This fruit was brought out of Pontus, at the time 
of the Mithridatic victory, by Lucullus, in the year 
of the city 680, and were brought into Britain aBout 

"120 years afterward, which was An. Dom. 55 * and 
were foon after fpread through moft parts of Europe, 
it being generally eftcemed for its earlinefs, as being 
one of the firft of the tree fruit that appears to wel- 
come in the approaching fruit feafon. 
This fort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon thcLaurel, to which it is a congener ; but the 
crFect it hath in the growth of the tree, as alfo in its 
fruit, will not recommend it to practice, the trees 
being of fliort duration, andfeldom produce much 
fruk ; though this practice is as old as Pliny, who 

' fays it gives the fruit a pleafant bitternefs : but there 
is little to be depended upon in the writings of the 
ancients, with refpect to the feveral forts of trees be- 
ing grafted upon each other ; very few of thofe which 
we find mentioned by them to have been frequently 
practifed, will not fucceed with us. Nor is it owing 
to the difference of climate, as fome have fuppofed, 
who are inclinable to believe whatever they find re- 
lated in thofe books, efpecially in the bufinefs of huf- 
bandry and gardening ; whereas many of the rules for 
the practical part of hulbandry, are not founded on 
experiments, but are mere theory ; for from many 
repeated trials which have been made with the utmoft 
care, by perfons of the beft (kill, it appears, that no 
two forts of trees, which are of different clafics, will 

• take upon each other. However, the Laurel and 
the Cherry being of the fame genus, or fo near of 
kin to be ranked together by moft botanifts, will 
take upon each other by grafting. But I have not 
yet feen any of the trees fo grafted, which have lived 
to be of any confiderable fize ; though I have feeri 
many trees fb grafted, which have lived a few years, 
but have made very poor progrefs ; nor do I remem- 
ber to have feen any fruit upon the Cherry-trees 
which were crafted on the Laurels, therefore cannot 
determine what effect this has on the flavour of die 
fruit. 

There are fome perfons who graft the Duke, and 
other forts of Cherries, upon the Morello Cherry, 
which is but a weak (hooter, in order to check the 
luxuriant growth of their trees, which will fucceed 
for three or four years : but they are not of iong du- 
ration, nor have I ever leen one tree fb grafted, which 
had made fhoots above fix or eight inches long, buc 

they were clofelv covered with blofToms, fo may pro- 
duce 
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xjucefome fruit in a fmall compals ; but thefe are ex- 
periments unfit to be carried into general ufe, and 
only proper to iatisry curiofity ; for is it not much 
better to allow the trees a greater lhare of room 
againft the walls, when one tree fb planted and pro- 
perly managed, will produce more fruit than twenty 
of thefe trees, or twice that number, when they are 
planted too dole, though they are grafted upon the 
Black Cherry or any other free (lock. 
The Early or May Cherry is the firft ripe, fo one or 
two trees of this fort may be allowed a place in a gar- 
den, where there is room for variety. The next ripe 
is the May Duke, which is a larger fruit than the 
other, and is more valuable. After this comes the 
Archduke, which, if permitted to hang upon the 
tree till the fruit is quite ripe, is an excellent Cherry j 
but few perfons have patience to let them hang their 
full time, fo rarely have them in perfection, for thefe 
lhould not be gathered before July-, and if they 
hang a fortnight longer they will be better. Tins 
is to be underftood of the fituation near London, 
where they ripen a fortnight earlier than in places 
forty miles diftant, unlefs they have a very warm 
flickered fituation. When this fort is planted againft 
north walls, the fruit may be continued till the middle 
of Auguft ; but thefe muft be protected from the 
birds, otherwife they will deftroy them. 
The Hertfordfhire Cherry, which is a fort of Heart 
Cherry, but a firmer and better flavoured fruit, will 
not ripen earlier than the end of July, or the begin- 
ning of Auguft, which makes it the more valuable 
for its coming when the other forts of Cherries are 
gone. This is now pretty common in the nurferies ; 
but as it is one of the bell kind of Cherries, it is well 
worthy of being propagated in the nurferies. 
The Morello Cherry, which is generally planted 
againft: walls to a north afpect, and the fruit com- 
monly ufed for preferving ; yet where they are plant- 
ed to a better alpect, and fufFered to hang upon the 
trees until they are thoroughly ripe, is a very good 
fruit for the table ; therefore fome of the trees of this 
fort fliould have place where there is plenty of wall- 
ing, upon a fouth-weft wall, where they will ripen 
perfectly by the middle or end of Auguft, at which 
time they will be an acceptable fruit. 
The Carnation Cherry is alfo valuable for coming 
late in the feafon ; this has a very firm flelhy fruit, but 
is not the beft bearer. This fort will fome feafons 
ripen very Well on efpaliers, and by this means the 
fruit may be continued longer in the feafon. 
The large Spanifh Cherry is nearly allied to the Duke 
Cherry, from which it feems to be only a variety ac- 
cidentally obtained ; this ripens foon after the com- 
mon Duke Cherry, and very often pafles for it. 
The yellow Spanilh Cherry is of an oval lhape and 
of an amber colour ; this ripens late, and is a fweet 
Cherry, but not of a rich flavour ; and being but a 
middling bearer, is not often admitted into curi- 
ous gardens, unlefs where variety is chiefly con- 

fidered. 

The Corone, or Coroun Cherry, is fomewhat like the 
Black Heart, but a little rounder ; this is a very good 
bearer and an excellent fruit, fo lhould have a place 
in every good fruit-garden. This ripens the middle 
of July. 

The Lukeward ripens foon after the Corone Cherry 
this is a good bearer, and a very good fruit ; it is of 
a dark colour, not fo black as the Corone ; this will 
do well in ftandards. 

The Black Cherry is feldom grafted or budded, but 
is generally fbwn for ftocks to graft the other kinds of 
Cherries upon ; but where perions are curious to have 
the beft flavoured of this fort of fruit, they lhould be 
propagated by grafting from fuch trees as produce 
the beft fruit. This fort of Cherry is frequently 
planted in wildernefles, where it will grow to a large 
fize, and, at the time of its flowering, will make a 
variety, and the fruit will be food for the birds. 
The double-flowering Cherry is alio propagated for 
the beauty of the flowers, which are extremely fine, | 
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the flowers being as double and large as a Cinnamon 
Rofe j and thefe being produced in large bunches on 
every part of the tree, render it one of the moft beau- 
tiful trees of the lpring. Some of the flowers which 
are lefs double, will often produce fome fruit, which 
the very double flowers will not ; but this defect is 
fufficiently recompenfed in the beauty of its flowers. 
This is propagated by budding or grafting on the 
Black or "Wild Cherry ftock, and the trees are very 
proper to intermix with the fecond growth of flower- 
ing trees. 

CERASUS RACEMOSA. See Padus. 
CERATONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 983. Siliqua. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 578. tab. 344. The Carob, or St. 

John's Bread, in French Carouge* 
The Characters are, , 

// is male and female in liiftinEl trees. The male flowers 
have large empalements^ divided into five parts ; they have 
no petals, but have five long ftamina, terminated by large 
fummits. The femak flowers have cmpalements of one 
leafy divided by five tubercles they have no petals, but 
a flefljy germen fUuatcd within the receptacle, fupporting 
a flender ftyle, crowned l?y a ftigma in form of a head. 
The germen afterward becomes a long, fiefljy, ccmpreffed 
pod, divided by tranfverfe. partitions* each having one 
large, roundifh, comprefled feed. 

This genus of plants is. ranged in the third feetion of 
Linnaais's twenty-third clafs, intitled Polygamia Tri- 
cecia. The plants of tin's clafs have male, female, 
and hermaphrodite flowers on diftinct plants. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Ceratonia {Siliqua.) H. L. The Carob-tree, or St. 
John's Bread. Siliqua edulis of Cafpar Bauhin, and 
the Caroba of Dale. 

This tree is very common in Spain, and in fome parts 
of Italy, as alfo in the Levant, where it grows in the 
-hedges, and produces a great quantity of long, flat, 
brown-coloured pods, which are thick, rneally, and 
of a fweetifli tafte. Thefe pods are many times eaten 
by the poorer Jbrt of inhabitants when they have a 
fcarcity of other food, but they are apt to loofen the 
belly, and caufe gripings of the bowels. The pods 
are directed by the College of Phyficians to enter fome 
medicinal preparations, for which purpofe they arc 
often brought from abroad. 

In England the tree is preferved by fuch as delight 
in exotic plants, as a curiofity ; the leaves always 
continue green, and being ditferent in lhape from 
moft; other plants, afford an agreeable variety when 
intermixed with Oranges, Myrtles, &c. in the green- 
houfe. 

Thefe plants are propagated from feeds, which, when 
brought over freih in the pods, will grow very well, if 
they are ibwn in die fpring upon a moderate hot-bed ; 
and when the plants are come up they lhould be care- 
fully trani'planted each into a feparate fmall pot filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into another mo- 
derate iiot-bed, obferving to water and ihade them 
until they have taken root •, after which you muft let 
them have air, in proportion to the heat of the wea- 
ther. In June you muft inure them to the. open air 
by degrees and in July they fliould be removed out' 
or the hot-bed, and placed in a warm fituarion, where 
they may remain until the beginning of October, 
when they fliould be removed into the green-houfe, 
placing them where they may have free air in mild wea- 
ther ; for they are pretty hardy, and require only to 
be flickered from hard frofts. When the plants have 
remained in the pots three or four years, and have 
gotten ftrength, fome of them may be turned out of 
the pots in the fpring, and planted into che*full ground, 
in a warm fituation, near a fouth wall, where they 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, 
but muft have fome fhelter in very hard weather. 
I have not as yet feen any of thefe trees produce 
flowers, though from fome which have been planted 
fome time againft walls, it is probable there may 
be flowers and fruit in a few years ; though it can- 
not be expected that the fruit will ever ripen in this 
country. 

CER* 
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CERBERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 260. Thevetia. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 76. Prod. Leyd. 413. Ahouai. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 657. tab. 434. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment is compofed of five Jharp-pointed leaves* 
which fpread open and fall away. The flower is of one 
leaf funnelfimped, having a long tube fpread open at the 
lop, where it is divided into five large cbtufe fegments, 
Jlanding oblique to the mouth of the tube \ it bath five 
jlanuna fituated in the middle of the tube, which are ter- 
minated by ereel fummits ; thefe fiand clofe together* In 
the center is fit ua ted a roundifb germen, fupporting a Jhort 
fiyle, crowned by a ftigma in form of a head. • The ger- 
men afterward becomes a large, fiefhy, roundifb berry, 
with a longitudinal furrow on the fide, dividing it into 
two cells, each containing a fingle, large, comprejjed nut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, intitfed Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five (lamina and one fty le. 

The Species are, 

1. Cerbera (Abouai) foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 208. 
Cerbera with oval leaves. Ahouai. The vet. Antarct. 
66. Tourn. Inft. 658. The Ahouai. 

2. Cerbera (Thevetia) foliis linearibus, longiflimis, 
confertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 209. Cerbera with very long 
narrow leaves growing in cluflcrs. Ahouai Nerii folio, 
flore luteo. Plum. Cat. 20. Ahouai with a Rofe-bay 
leaf, and a yellow flower. 

3. Cerbera (Manghas) foliis lanceolatis, nervis tranf- 
verfalibus. Flor. Zeyl. 106. Cerbera with fpear-fbaped 
leaves and tranfverfe nerves. Manghas lactefcens, fo- 
liis Nerii craflis venofis, Jaftnini flore, fru&u Perfici 
fimili venenato. Burm. Zeyl. 1 50. tab. 70. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the Brazils, and alfo 
in the Spanifh Weft: Indies in plenty ; and there are 
fome of the trees growing in the Britifh illands of A- 
merica ; this rifes with an irregular ftem to the height 
of eight or ten feet, fending out many crooked dif- 
fufed branches, which toward their tops are garnifhed 
with thick fucculent leaves about three inches long, 
and near two broad, of a lucid green, fmooth, and 
very full of a milky juice, as is every part of the 
lhrubs. The flowers come out in loole bunches at 
the end of the branches, of a cream colour, having 
long narrow tubes at the top cut into five obtufe feg- 
ments, which feem twifted, ib as to ftand oblique to 
the tube ; thefe fpread open, and have the appearance 
of the flowers of Oleander. It flowers in July and 
Auguft, but never produces fruit in England. The 
• wood of this tree ltinks mod abominably, and the 
kernels of the nuts are a moft deadly poifon ; fo that 
the Indians always caution their children agajnft eating 
them, for they know of no antidote to expel this poi- 
fon y nor will any of them ^jfe the wood of this tree 
for fuel, but they take the kernels out of the fhells, 
into which they put fmall ftones, then bore a hole 
through each fhell, and firing them ; thefe they tie 
about their legs to dance with, as the morris-dancers 
life bells. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the Spanifh Weft 
Indies, and alfo in fome of the French iflands in A- 
mcrica, and hath lately been introduced into the Bri- 
tifh iflands, from whence I received the feeds by the 
title of French Phyfic Nut ; but how it came by that 
appellation, I cannot imagine, becaufe there is another 
plant which grows common there, and has pafTed un- 
der that title many years. 

This rifes with a round ftalk about the fame height 
as the former, dividing upward into many branches. 
Thefe, when young, arc covered with a green fmooth 
bark, but as they grow older, the bark becomes rough, 
but changes to a gray or Afh-colour. The leaves are 
four or five inches long, and half an inch broad in 
the middle, ending in (harp points, of a lucid green, 
and come out in clufters without order, and are full 
of a milky iuice, which flows out when they are 
broken. The flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches upon long foot-ftalks, each fupporting two 
or three yellow flowers with long tubes, fpreading 
open in the fame manner as the former. It flowers 
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aoout the fame time as the former, but never pre* 
duces fruit in England. 

The third fort grows naturally in India, and alfo iri 
fome pans of the Spanifh Weft Indies, from whence I 
received the feeds; this rifes with a woody ftem to 
the height of twenty feet, fending out many branches 
toward the top, garnifhed with long fpear-fhaped 
leaves, which are rounded at their ends ; they are 
thick, fucculent, and, on their upper fide, of a lu- 
cid green, having (everal tranfverfe nerves from the 
midrib to the fide j on their under fide they are of a 
paler green. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, ftanding on long foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
taining two or three flowers fhaped like thofe of the 
other Ipecies. 

Thefe plants may be propagated from their nuts, 
which muft be procured from the countries where 
they grow naturally ; thefe fhould be put into fmall 
pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark in the fpring, and treated in the 
fame manner as other tender exotic feeds, giving them 
now and then a little water to promote their vegeta- 
tion. When the plants are come up about two inches 
high, they fhould be tranfplanted each into a fepa- 
rate pot, filled with light fandy earth, and plunged 
again into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to 
fhade the glafles in the heat of the day, until the 
plants have taken new root ; they muft alfo be fre- 
quently refreflied with water, but it muft not be 
given in too large quantities. As the fummer ad- 
vances, thefe plants mould have air admitted to them 
in proportion to the warmth of the feafon ; and when 
they have filled thefe fmall pots with their roots, they 
-lhould be turned out and tranfplanted into other pots 
of a larger fize, but they muft not be too large ; for 
the roots of thefe plants lhould be confined, nor lhould 
the earth in which they are planted be rich, but a 
light fandy foil is beft for them 5 after they are new 
potted they lhould be plunged into the hot-bed again, 
obferving to water them now and then, as alfo to ad- 
mit air under the glafles every day in proportion to 
the warmth of the feafon. When the plants are grown 
about a foot high, they lhould have a larger lhare 
of air, in order to harden them before the winter, 
but they lhould not be wholly expofed to the open 
air. In the winter thefe plants lhould be placed in a 
warm ftove, and during that feafon they lhould have 
very little water given to them, efpecially in cold 
weather, left it fhould rot their roots. In the fol- 
lowing fpring thefe plants lhould be fhifted again into 
other pots, at which time you fhould take away as 
much as you conveniently can of the old earth from 
their roots, and afterwards cut ofF the decayed fibres ; 
then put them into pots filled with the lame light fan- 
dy earth, and plunge them into the bark-bed again, 
for thefe plants will not thrive well unlefs they are 
conftantly kept in tan : and as they abound with 
milky juice, they mould be fparingly watered, for 
they are impatient of moifture, efpecially during the 
winter feafon. 

When by any accident the tops of thefe plants are 
injured, they frequently put out fhoots from their 
roots, which, if carefully taken up and potted, will 
make good plants, fo that they may be this way pro- 
pagated. 

CERCIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 458. Siliquaftrum. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 646. tab. 414. The Judas-tree, in French 
Guainier. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a Jhort bellfhaped empalement of' one leaf, which 
is convex at the bottom, and full of honey liquor ; at the 
top it is indented in five parts. The flower hath five 
petals, which are infer ted in the empalement, and greatly 
refembles a papilionaceous flower. The two wings rife 
above the ftandard, and are reflexed ; the ftandard is of 
one roundifb petal, and the keel is compofed of two petals*, 
in form of a heart, which inclofe the parts of genera- 

. tion. It hath ten diftinbl ftamina, which decline, four 
of which art longer than the refti and are terminated ly 
tblang incumbent fummits. It bath a long flender ger- 
men, 
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men, fitting upon a flender ftyle, crowned by an cbttife I 
fiigma \ the germen afterward becomes an oblong pod with 
an oblique pomt, having one cell, inclofi?ig fever al roundijh 
comprejfed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's tenth clafs, in tided Decandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ten ftamina and one iryle. This 
genus is by all die writers placed with the papilio- 
naceous flowers, before Linnseus's Syftem, which [ 
ieparates it from them, becaufe the ftamina in thefe I 
flowers are all diftinct ; whereas the papilionaceous I 
flowers have nine ftamina joined together, and one j 
leparate. 

The Species are, I 
. Cercis {Siliquaftrum) foliis cordato-orbiculatis gla- j 
bris.' Horr. Cliff". 156. Cercis with round, Jbeart-fhaped, J 
fmooth leaves. Siliquaftrum. Caft. Duran. 415. and J 
the Arbor Judaj. Dod. Pemp. 786. The common Ju- I 
das-tree. ^ I 

. Cercis (Canadenfs) foliis cordatis pubefcentibus. I 
Hort. Cliff*. 156. Cercis with downy hear t-fhaped leaves. \ 
Siliquaftrum Canadenfe. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 647. I 
Canada Arbor Jud<e, or Red Bud-tree. I 
The firft fort grows naturally in thefouth of France, I 
Spain, and Italy,- and is by the Spaniards and Por- 1 
tuguefe, titled the Tree of Love : this rifes with an I 
upright trunk to the height of twenty feet, covered I 
with a dark brown bark, dividing upward into many I 
irregular branches, garniflied with round, heart-lhap- J 
ed, fmooth leaves, placed irregularly on the branches, J 
having long foot-ftalks •, they are of a pale green on I 
their upper, and of a grayifli colour on their under I 
fide, and fall off in autumn. The flowers come out j 
on every fide the branches, and many times from the I 
ftem of the tree in large clufters, arifing from the I 
fame point, having fliort foot-ftalks ; they are of a 
very bright purple colour, fo make a fine appearance, I 
especially when the branches are covered pretty thick 
with them : for they come out in the fpring with the 
leaves, fo are in full beauty before the leaves have 
obtained to half their fize. The fliape of the flower 1 
is the fame as other papilionaceous (or butterfly) I 
flowers ; thefe have an agreeable poignancy, fo are I 
frequently eaten in fallads. When the flowers fall 1 
off, the germen becomes a long flat pod with one 
cell, containing one row of roundifh feeds, a little 
comprefTed ; but thefe do not often fucceed the flow- 
ers in this country upon ftandard trees, for the birds 
pick oft" the flowers when fully open ; but where they 
have been planted againft good afpected walls, I have 
feen great plenty of the pods, which, in warm fea- 
fons, have ripened very well. 

Thefe trees are ufually planted with other flowering 
trees and Ihrubs for ornaments to pleafurc-gardens, 
and for their Angular beauty, deferve a place as well 
as moll other forts \ for when they are arrived to a 
good fize, they are productive of flowers, fo as that 
the branches are often clofely covered with them 5 and 
the lingular fliape of their leaves make a very pretty 
variety in the fummer, and are feldom damaged by 
infects, fo that they are often entire, when many other 
trees have their leaves aim oft eaten up. This tree 
flowers in May, when planted in the full air, but 
againft warm walls it is a fortnight or three weeks 
earlier* 

The wood of this tree is very beautifully veined with 
black and green, and takes a fine polifti, fo may be 
converted to many ufes. 

There are two other varieties of this tree, one with 
a white, and the other hath a flefh-coloured flower, 
but thefe have not half the beauty of the firft. Tour- 
nefort alfo mentions one with broader pods and 
pointed leaves, which I believe is only a variety of this. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in molt parts of North 
America, where it is called Red Bud, I fuppofe from 
the red flower-buds appearing in the fpring before 
the leaves come out ; this grows to a middling ftature 
in the places where it is a native, but in England 
rarely rifes with a Item more than twelve feet high, 
but branches out near die root. The branches of this 



are weaker than thofe of the firft fort j the leaves are. 
downy, and terminate in points ; whereas thofe of 
the firft are fmooth, and round at the end where they 
are indented. The flowers of this are alio fmaller, fo 
do not make ib fine appearance as thofe of the firft j 
but the trees are equally hardy, and will thrive in the. 
open air very well. 

The flowers of this fort are frequently put into fallads! 
by the inhabitants of America and the French in 
Canada pickle the flowers, but thefe have little fla- 
vour/ The wood of this tree is of the fame colour 
and texture as that of the firft. 

Thefe plants may be propagated by fowing their feeds 
upon a bed of light earth, towards the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April (arid if you put a 
little hot dung under the bed, it will greatly facilitate 
the growth ot the feeds •,) when the feeds arc fown, 
lift the earth over them about half an inch thick ; 
and, if the feafon prove wet, it will be proper to» 
cover the bed with mats, to prcferve it from great 
rains, which will fometimes burft the feeds, and caufe 
them to rot ; the feeds will often remain till the fpring 
following before they come up, fo the ground mult 
not be difturbed till you are convinced that the plants 
are all come up for fome few may rife the firft yearj 
and a greater number the fecond: 
When the plants are come up they fliould be care- 
fully cleared from weeds, and in very dry weather 
mult be now and then refrcflied with water, which 
will greatly promote their growth. The winter fol- 
lowing, if the weather is very cold, it will be proper 
to fhelter the plants, by covering them either with 
mats or dry itraw in hard frofts, but they Ihould 
. conftantly be- opened in mild weather, otherwife they 
will grow mouldy and decay. 

About the beginning of April, you Ihould prepare a 
fpot of good frelh ground, to tranfplant thefe out 
(for the belt fealbn to remove them is juit before they 
begin to Ihoot •,) then you Ihould carefully take up 
the plants, being careful not to break their roots, 
and plant them as foon as poflible, becaufe if their 
roots are dried by the air, it will greatly prejudice 
them. 

The diftance thefe fhould be planted, muft be pro- 
portionable to the time they are to remain before they 
are again tranfplanted ; but commonly they are plant- 
ed two feet row from row, and a foot afunder in the* 
rows, which is full room enough for them to grow 
two or three years, by which time they fliould be 
tranfplanted where they are defigned to remain ; for 
if they are too old when removed* they feldom fuc- 
ceed ib well as younger plants. 

The ground between the plants fliould be carefully 
kept cHm from weeds in fummer, and in the fpring 
ihould be well dug to loofen the earth, that their 
roots may extend themfelves every way v at that fea- 
lbn prune off all ftrong fide branches (cfpecially if 
you intend to train them up for ftandard trees,) that 
their top branches may not be checked by their fide 
flioots, which often attract the greatcft part of the 
nouriftiment from the roots ; and if their Items are 
crooked, you muft place a ftrong flake down by the 
fide of each plant, and faften the ftem to it in feveral 
places, fo as to bring it ftrait, which direction it will 
foon take as it grows larger, and thereby the plants 
will be rendered beautiful. 

When they have remained in this nurfery two or 
three years, they fliould be tranfplanted in the fpring 
•where they are defigned to remain, which may be in 
wildernefs quarters among other flowering trees, ob- 
fervingto place them with trees of the fame growth, 
fo as they may not be overhung, which is a great pre- 
judice to moft plants. 
CERE FOLIUM. §ee Cr/erefolium. 

CERE US. Par. Bat. 122. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 292. 
JufT. Act. R. Par. 171 6*. Cactus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
539. The Torch Thiftle. 

The Characters are, 
It bath an oblong fcaly cmpaUment, which is covered with 
Jpines 9 and' fits upon the germen. The flower is compofed 
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of a great number of narrow pointed .petals, which fpread 
open like the fun's rays. It hatb a great number of 
declining ftapuna, which are infer ted to the baft of the 
petals, and are terminated by oblong fuimnits. The ger- 
men, which is fituated under the empalement, fupports a ' 
long cylindrical ftyle, crowned with a tmltiftd ftignta, in ' 
form of a head. The germen afterward becomes aft oblong ; 
fucculent fruit l , with a prickly fkin, full of fmall feeds in- ■ 

dofed in the pulp. j 
Dr. Linmeus has joined the plants of tills genus, *nd' 
alio thofe of Opuntia to the Cactus, making them! 
only fpecies of the fame genus 5 but as the flowers \ 
of .theft plants differ greatly in .their form from thofe 
of the Cactus, they mould be feparated and by pre- \ 
ferving the title to this genus, by which it has been 
Jong known, it will prevent confufion j and by jncreaf- 
ing the number of genera, the fpeciflc differences 
may be better afcertained. Linnaeus places the genus ; 
of Cactus in his twelfth clafs, intitled Icofandria, in 
which he includes thofe plants, whofe flowers have 
from nineteen to thirty (lamina, which are fattened to 
the petals. 

The Species arc, 
j. Cereus (Hexagonus) erectis, fexangularis, longus, 
angulis diftantibus. Upright long Cereus with fist angles, 
which are far diftant. Cereus erectus altiflimis Suri- 
namenfis. Par. Bat. 116. Tatleft upright Torch Thiftle 
of Surinam. 

2. Cereus (Tetragontts) erectis quadrangularis, angulis 
conipreflls. Upright Cereus with four conipreffed angles. 
Cereus erectus quadrangularis, coftis alarum inftar 
affurgentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 293. Four-cornered up- 
right Torch Thiftle. # \ 

3. Cereus (Lanuginofus) erectus octangularis, angulis 
obtu lis, fuperne inermibus. Upright Cereus with eight 
obtttfe angles, having no f pines on the upper part. Ce- 
reus erectus, fructu rubro non fpinofo. Par. Bat. 1 14. 
Upright T orch Thiftle with a red fruit, having no fpines.^ 

4. Ceu r.us (Peruvianas) erectus octangularis, angulis 
obtufis, fpinis robuftioribus patulis. Upright Cereus 
with eight angles which are obtttfe, and ftrong fpreading 
f pints* Cereus erectus maximus fructu fpinofo rubro. 
Dadus. Par. Bat. 1 13. Greateft upright Torch Thiftle 
with a red prickly fruit. ^ ^ \ 

5. Cereus (Repandus) erectus novemangularis, obfoletis 
angulis, fpinis lana brevioribus. Upright Cereus with 
nine angles, and fpines Jborter than the down. Cereus j 
Curaflavicus, erectus, maximus, fructu rubro non | 
fpinofo, Janugine flavefcente. Par. Bat. 115. Greateft 
upright T orch Thiftle with a red fruit, having no fpines, 

and. a ycllowifh down. 

6. Cereus [ffeptagonus) erectus octangularis, Ipinis la- 
na longioribiis. Upright Cereus with feven or eight an- 
gles, and fpines longer than the down. Cereus erectus 
crafliffimus maxime anguloilis, fpinis albis pluribus 
longiflimis, lanugine flava. Boerh. Ind. alt, 293. Up' 
right thickeft Torch Thiftle, having many angles, feveral 
very long white fpines, and a yellow down. I 

7. Cereus (Royeni) erectus novemangularis, fpinis lana I 
arqualibus. Upright Torch Thiftle with nine angles, and I 
fpines of equal length with the down. Cereus erectus, I 
gracilis, fpinofiftimis, fpinis flavis, polygonus, lanu- 
gine alba pallefcente. Boerh. Ind. alt. 293. Upright 
fender Torch Thiftle, very full of yellowifh fpines, many 
angles, and a pale white down. | 
Cereus [Gracilis) erectus gracilior novemangularis 1 
fpinis brevibus, angulis obtufis. Slenderer upright T orch j 
Thiftle having nine obtufc angles, and Jhort fpines. Ce- I 
reus altiflimis, gracilior, fructu extus luteo intus ni- I 
veo, fern ini bus nigris pleno. Talleft Jlender Torch Thift | 
tic with a fruit yellow without, white within, and full I 
of black feeds. I 

9. Cereus (Triangularis) repens triangularis, fructu I 
maxirno rotundo, rubro, el cu lento. Creeping triangu- I 
lar Torch Thiftle, with very large, round, 7'td, eatable J 
fruit. Cereus fcandens minor trigonus articulatis j 
fructu 'uaviflimo. Par. Bat. Prod. 118. Lejfer, creep- I 
ing, three-cornered, jointed T orch Thiftle, with a very j 
Jweet fruit, commonly called in the Weft Indies, the true 1 
prickly Pear, and by the Spaniards Piihatiaya. \ 
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10. Cereus (Cotnpreffis) repens triangularis, .angulis 
compreflis. Creeping triangular Torch Thiftle, with 
conipreffed angles. .Ficoxdes Americanum, f. Cereus 
erectus, criiratus, foliis triangularibus profundi: ca- 
naliculatis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 29.il 3. Crefted Jhncri- 
tan T orcb Thiftle, with . three r angles deeply channelled. 

11. Cereus (Grandifloms) rcpensfubquinquangularibus. 
Creeping 'Torch Thiftle with five angles. Cereus fcan- 
dens minor polygonus articulatis. Par. fiat. 120. 
L ejfer jointed climbing Torch T hiftle with many angles. 

iz. Cereus (Flagelliformis) repens .decemangularis. 
Creeping Cereus with ten angles. Cereus minor fcan- 
dens, polygonus, fpinofifiimis, More purpureo. -Ed. 
Prior. Lejfer climbing Torch Thiftle, with many fphtous 
angles and a purple flower. 

The firft fort has been the molt common in the Eng- 
lilh gardens. This grows naturally in Surinam, from 
whence it was brought to die gardens in Holland, 
where it produced flowers in the year 1 68 1, and from 
the Dutch gardens, molt parts of £urope have been 
fupplied with this plant. 

This rifes with an upright (talk, having fix large an- 
gles, which are far afunder, armed with fharp lpines, 
which come out in clutters at certain diftances, aril- 
ing from a point, but fpread openevery way like a ftar; 
the outer fubftance of the plant is foft, herbaceous, 
and full of juice, but in the center there is a lttong 
fibrous circle running the whole length, which fecures 
the ftem from being broke by winds. Thefe will 
rife to the height of thirty or forty feet, provided 
their tops are not injured, if the/ have room to grow ; 
but fome of them have grown too tall to be kept in 
the ftoves, fo have either been cut off, or the plants 
- laid down at length in winter ; but whenever the Items 
are cut, or otherwife injured, they put out one, two, 
or fometimes three moots, from the angles, immedi- 
ately under the wounded part, and frequently one or 
two lower down. Thefe ihoots, if they are not cut 
ojF, form fo many diftinct ftems, and grow upright 5 
• but thefe feldom are fo large as the principal item, 
efpecially if more than one is left on the fame plant. 
The flowers come out from the angles on the fide of 
the ftem ; thefe have a thick, flefliy, fcaly foot-ftalk, 
round, channelled, and hairy, fupporting a fwelling 
germen, upon the top of which fits the icaly prickfy 
empalement, clofely furrounding the petals of the 
flowers, till a little time before they expand, which * 
in moft of the forts is in the evening, and their dura- 
tion is very fhort, for before the next morning they 
wither and decay. The flower of this fort is compofei 
of many concave petals, which, when fully expand- 
ed, are as large as thofe of the Hollyhock ; the inner 
petals are white, and crenated at their extremity. 
The empalement is green, with fome purple ftripes ; 
the middle of the flower is occupied by a great num- 
ber of ftamina, which decline, and rife at their extre- 
mities, having roundifh fumrhits. The flowers of 
this kind are never fucceeded by fruit in this coun- 
try, nor do the plants often produce their flowers 
here ; but when they do, there are generally feveral 
on the fame plant. I have fome years had more than 
a dozen upon a Angle plant, which have all flowered 
within a few days of each other. The ufual time of 
its flowering is in July. 

This fort is not fo tender as the others, fo may be 
preferved in a warm green- ho ufe, without any artifi- 
cial heat ; but the plants fliould have no water given 
them in winter, when they are thus fituated ; for un- 
lefs they are placed in a ftove, where the moifture 
is foon evaporated, the wet will occafion them to rot. 
Thefe plants naturally grow upon very dry rocky 
places, where their roots are confined, fo they mult 
not be planted in large pots, nor fhould they be plant- 
ed in rich foil ; the beft compoft for them is one third 
light earth from a common, a third of fca fand, and 
the other part fifted lime-rubbifli ; if thefe are well 
mixed together, and often turned over before the 
plants are put into it, they will thrive the better. The 
farther directions for their management, will be here- 
after exhibited. 

The 
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The tecond fort rifes with an upright ftem like the 
firft, but it hath only four angles, which are com- 
prefled, and ftand far afunder. This is very fubject 
to put out many fhoots from the fides, which ft ops 
its upright growth, fb that the plants rarely rife more 
than four or five feet high. This hath not flowerd 
in England, fb far as I have been able to learn. 
The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh and eighth 
forts grow naturally in the Britifli iflands of America, 
from whence I received them in the year 1728. 
Thefe have the fame form as the firft, but differ in 
the fize of their Items, the number of angles, and 
the length of their fpines, as is before exprefled in' 
their titles ; but, except the eighth fort, not tiny of 
them have flowered in England as yet, though there 
are many of the plants which are more than twelve 1 
or fourteen feet high: the eighth fort hath the 
fmalleft ftem of any of the Upright forts which I have 
yet feen; this hath generally nine obtufe angles, 
which are armed with fhort fpines, placed at farther 
diftances than thofe of the other fbrts, nor afe the 
channels between the angles near fo deep. The 
flowers of this are produced from the angels, in the 
fame manner as the firft, but they are fmaller, and 
the empalement is of a light green, without any' 
mixture of colour. The fruit is about the fize and 
fhapc of a middling Bergamot Pear, having many 
foft fpines on the fkin ; the outfide is a pale yellow, 
the infide very white, full of pulp, having a great 
number of fmall black feeds lodged in it. This fort 
frequently flowers in July, and in warm feafons will 
perfect its fruit, which hath very little flavour in this 
country. 

Thefe forts are more impatient of cold than the firft, 
fo require a ftove to prcferve them in winter ; nor 
fhould they be expofed abroad in fummer, but kept 
conftandy in the houfe, giving them a large fhare of 
air in warm weather. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Peru, from, 
whence it was fent to the royal garden at Paris ; and 
in the year 1754, I was favoured with fome cuttings 
of it by Dr.- Bernard de Juffieu, demonftrator of 
the plants in that garden. Thefe fuccceded in the 
Chelfea garden, and have fince been communicated 
to moft of the curious gardens in England. This is 
not fo tender as the other forts, fo may be prcferved 
in a good green-houfe, or placed under a hot-bed 
frame in winter, and in fummer fhould be expofed 
to the open air, which will prevent the (hoots from 
drawing weak, and thereby a greater number of 
flowers will be produced but during the time they 
remain in the open air, they Ihould have little water; 
and if the feafon Ihould prove wet, the plants Ihould 
be fcreened from it, otherwife it will caufe them to 
rot the following winter. This fort produces its fl6w- 
ers in May, and fometimes earlier, when the feafon 
is warm. 

The ninth fort is, by the inhabitants of Barbadoes, 
trained up againft their houfes for the fake of its 
fruit, which is about the bigriefs of a Bergamot Pear, 
and of a moft delicious flavour. This,, and alfo the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth forts, are tender, fo 
require a warm ftove to preferve them. Thefe 
fhould be placed againft the walls of the ftove, into 
which they will infinuate their roots, and extend 
themlelves to a great length ; and with a little help, 
in fattening them to the wall in a few places, maybe 
led up about the 'deling of the houfe, where they 
will appear very handfbrrie. And the eleventh fort, 
when arrived to a fufficient ftrength, will produce 
many exceeding large, beautiful, fweet-fcented fldw- 
ers j but they are (like moft of the flowers of thefe 
kinds) of very lhort duration, fcarcely continuing 
full blown fix hours; nor do the fame flowers ever 
open again, when once clofed : they begin to open 
in the evening between feven and eight of the clock, 
are fully blown by eleven, and by three or four the 
next morning fade, and hang down quite decayed ; 
but, during their continuance, there is fcarce any 

flower of greater beauty, or that makes a more mag- 
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nificent appearance for the calyx of trie flower* 
when open, is near a foot diameter j the infide of 
•which, being of a fplendid yellow colour, appears 
like the rays of a bright ftar, the outfide of a dark 
brown -, and the petals of the flowers being of a pure 
white, adds to the luftrc ; and the vaft number of 
recurved ftamina, furrounding the ftyle in the center 
of the flower, make a fine appearance and add to 
this the fine fcent of the flower, which perfumes the 
air to a confiderable diftance : there is fcarce any plant 
which deferves a place in the hot-houfc fo much as 
this, efpecially as it is to be trained aeainft the wall, 
where it will not take up room. The ufual feafon 
of its flowering is in July, and when the plants are 
large, they will produce a great number of flowers, 
fo that there will be a fuccefiion of them for fcveral 
nights, and many of them will open the fame night. 
I have frequently had fix, eight, or ten flowers open 
at the fame time upon one plant, which have made 
a moft magnificent appearance by candle-light, but 
none of them have been fucceeded by any appearance 
of fruit. 

The tenth fort produces a flower little inferior to the 
former, as I have been informed by perfons* who 
have fcen them ; but I never had the good fortune to 
have any of thefe plants which have been under my 
care flower j nor have I heard of more than two gar- 
dens where they have as yet flowered in England ; 
the firft of them was many years fince in the royal 
gardens at Hampton Court, when there was a curious 
collection of exotic plants kept in good order in 
thofe gardens, which have fince been greatly ne- 
glected \ the other was produced in the gardens of 
the right honourable the Marquis of Rockingham, 
at Wentworth-Hall, in Ybrkfhire. Thefe are the 
only gardens in this country where I have heard of 
this fort having produced flowers ; although there are 
many of thefe plants in feveral gardens, which are of 
a confiderable age, and extend their branches to a 
very great diftance. 

The ninth fort has never produced any flowers as yet 
in England, nor have we any good figure oft. the 
flower in any of the botanic books j but I have been 
informed by fome curious perfons who have refided 
in America, that the flowers arc not near fo beautiful 
as thole of the tenth and eleventh, but the fruit is 
greatly efteemed by all the inhabitants. 
The twelfth fort produces a greater number of flow- 
ers than either of the other ; thefe arc of a fine Pink 
colour, both within and without ; the petals are not 
lb numerous, and the tube of the flower is longer 
than thofe of the other fpecies ; and, contrary to all 
the other forts, keep open three or four days, pro- 
vided the weather is not too hot, or the place where 
they ftand kept too warm. During the continuance 
of thefe flowers, they make a fine appearance. This 
fort has very (lender trailing branches, which require 
to be fupported ; but thefe do not extend fo far as 
thofe of the other fort, hoi* are their branches jointed 
as thofe are, fb they cannot be trained fo far againft 
the walls of the houfe; but as it produces fuch 
beautiful flowers, and in fo great plenty, it may be 
placed among the firft clafs of exotic plants. This 
plant has produced fruit in the garden at Chelfea, 
but it hath not as yet ripened. 

Thefe plants are all propagated by cuttings, fo that 
if you intend to increale the number of them, you 
muft cut off the ftems of the upright forts at what 
length you pleafe 5 thefe fhould be laid in a dry place 
to heal the part cut, at leaft a fortnight or three weeks 
before they are planted ; but if they lie a month it 
is much the better, and they will be in lefs danger 
of rotting, efpecially thofe forts which are the mbft 
fu ecu lent. 

Thefe cuttings fhould be planted in pots filled with 
the mixture of earth before directed, layings fbme 
ftoncs in " the bottom of the pots to drain off the 
moifture 5 then place the pots into a gentle hot-bed 
of tanners .bark, to facilitate their rooting, giving 

thetti once a week a gende watering. 

. The 
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The beft feafon for this work is in June, or the be- 
ginning of July, that they may have time to root 
before winter towards the middle of Auguft you 
mult begin to give them air by degrees, to harden 
them againft winter, but they fhould not be wholly 
expofed to the open air or fun ; at the end of Sep- 
tember they muft be removed into the ftove, or 
green-houfe, where they are to abide the winter, 
during which feafon you muft be very careful not to 
let them have much water ; and always obferve to 
place the young plants, for the firft winter, in a litde 
warmer fituation than die older plants, as being fome- 
what tenderer. 

Thefe plants fliould always have a dry fituation in 
winter, for as they imbibe the greateftpart of their 
nourifhment from the circumambient air, fo if this 
be too replete with moifb particles, it will occafion 
their rotting therefore they fliould not be expofed 
abroad, not even in the midft of fu miner, -unlefs they 
are under fhelter for great rains, which often happen 
at that feafon, are very injurious to them-, the firft 
eight forts fliould be therefore placed lb as to enjoy 
a free air in the fummer, but, at the fame time, 
fcreened from rains and great dews it will therefore 
be much the better method to fee them in an open 
glafs ftove, where the windows may be fet open in 
good weather, and fliut in cold or wet. The other 
four forts muft not be expofed too much to the open 
air, even in the hotted feafon, especially if you de- 
fign to have them flower-, and in winter they 
fliould be kept very warm, and have no water given 
them. 

When you have once cut off the tops of any of thefe 
. plants, in order to increafe them, the lower parts 
will put forth frefh flioots from their angles, which, 
when grown to be eight or nine inches long, may alfo 
be taken off to make frefh plants; and, by this means, 
the old plants will continually afford a fupply, fo that 
you never need cut off above one plant of a fort, 
which you fliould preferve for a breeder. 
Thefe plants being fucculent, they will bear to be a 
long time out of the ground i therefore whoever hath 
• a mind to get any of them from the Weft Indies, 
need give no other inftructions to their friends, but 
to cut them off, and let them lie two or three days 
to dry ; then put them up in a box witli dry hay, or 
ftraw, to keep them from wounding each other with 
their fpines, and if they are two or three months on 
their paffage, they will keep very well, provided no 
wet get to them. 
CERINTHE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 171. Tourn. Infi- 
ll. H. 79. tab. 16. Honeywort j in French, Mc- 

linet. 

The Characters are, 
// bath an oblong permanent empalement, cut into jive 
equal parts. The flower bath one petal, having a thick 
fljort tube, which fwelh upward much thicker, and at the 
brim is quinqucfld the chaps are naked and pervious \ 
it hath Jive Jhort ftamina, terminated by pointed upright 
fummils. In the bottom are fit ua ted Jour germ en, /up- 
porting a Jlendcr ftyle the length cj the ftamina, crowned 
by an obtufc ftigma .two oj the germen ajterward be- 
comes Jo ?nany feeds, which are hard, Jmooth, plain on 
cue Jide, but convex on the other, and are inclofed in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, intitled Pcntandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Cerinthe {Major) foliis ovato-oblotigis, afperis, 
amplexicaulibus, corollis obtufiufculis, patulis. Ho- 
neywort with oval, oblong, rough leaves, embracing the 
fialk, and fprcadin^ blunt petals. Cerinthe quorundam 
major, fpinofo folio, flavo flore. J. B. 3. 602. 
Greater Honeywort with a prickly leaf, and a yellow 
flower. 

2. Cerinthe (Glabris) foliis oblongo-ovatis, glabris, 
amplexicaulibus, corollis obtufiufculis, patulis. Money- 
wort with oblong, oval, Jmooth leaves, embracing the 
Jlalks, and a fpreading blunt petal. Cerinthe flore rubro 
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purpurafcente. C. B. P. 258. Honeywort with r. pur- 
pli/h red flower. 
3. Cerinthe {Minor) foliis amplexicaulibus, integris, 
fruclibus geminis, corollis acutis, claufis. Lin. Sp, 
Plant. 137. Honeywort with entire leaves, embracing 
the ftalk, a double fruit, and a panted clofed petal. , Ce- 
rinthe minor. C. B. P. 25S. Smaller Honeywort. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Germany and Italy. 
This is. an annual plant, which rifes with fmooth 
branching ftalks a foot and a half high, garni fried 
with , oval, oblong, prickly leaves* which, are of a 
fca-green, fpotted with white, and embrace the ftalks 
with their bale 5 the flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches, ft ah ding between the fmall leaves, 
which embrace, the ftalks -, thefe are long, tubulous, 
and blunt at the top, where the tube is greatly en- 
larged ; they are yellow,, and have a mellous liquor 
in tjieir tubes, with which die bees are much de- 
lighted ; and an herbaceous empalement, cut into 
five parts, which afterward indoles the feeds thefe 
flowers have each four embryos, or germen, but only 
two of diem are fruitful The top of the ftalks arc 
reflexed backward, fomewhat like t hole of Turnible. 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft and September. If the feeds are not taken 
as loon as they change black, they drop out of the 
empalement in a fhort time ; fo unlefs they are care- 
fully gathered up, they will vegetate with the firft 
moilt weather. 

The fecond fort is like the firft, but the leaves are 
larger, and fmooth, having no prickles on them. 
The flowers of this are of a purplifh red colour, and 
the plants grow larger. This grows in Italy, and the 
fouth of France ; it is alfo an annual plant. 
The third fort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
other mountainous places -, this hath flenderer ilalks 
than cither of the former, which rife two feet high, 
and clofer garni flied with leaves than either of the 
others ; thefe embrace the ftalks with their bafe, and 
are of a bluer green colour. The flowers are fmall, 
their upper part is deeply cut into five fegments, 
but the mouth of the tube is clofely fhut up; the em- 
palement is large, and clofely furrounds the flower. 
The flowers arc yellow, and appear at the fame time 
with the other forts. If the feeds of this are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up in autumn, 
and thefe will grow much taller, and ilowcr^ earlier 
than thofe which arc fown in the fpring this hath 
been fuppofed a perennial plant by many, but from 
many years obfervation, I could never rind thefe 
plants continue after they had flowered and perfected 
their feeds. 

The fpecics of this plant arc propagated by feeds, 
which fliould be fown foon after they are ripe ; for, 
if they are kept till fpring, the growing qu. lity of 
them is often loft •, or at leaft they lie fome months' in 
the ground before they grow; the plants are hardy, and 
if the feeds arc jfown in a warm fituation, they will 
endure the winter's cold .very well without flicker ; 
thefe autumnal plants are alfo much furcr to produce 
ripe feeds than thofe which are fown in the fpring, 
which are generally late in the feafon before they 
flower; and confequently if the autumn fliould not 
prove very warm, their feeds would not be per- 
fected. . 

The plants make a pretty variety for large borders in 
gardens, where, if they are fu fibred to drop their 
feeds, the plants will arife without any farther care ; 
fo that when a perfon is once furnifhed with the.fe- 
vcral varieties, he need be at no more trouble than 
to allow each of them a rcfpccYive place where it may 
remain, and fow itfelf and with this culture, there 
is a greater certainty of prcferving the forts than in 
any other management ; nor will they perhaps be en- 
tirely loft in this way, if it fliould happen that the 
feafon fliould prevent their ripming feed (as it fome- 
times proves ;)"for when great quantities of the feeds 
have fcattercd upon the ground, fome of them will 
be buried fo deep, in ftirring the earth, as not to 

grow the firft year which, upon being turned up 

to 
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to the air the fucceeding year, will come up as well 
. as new Jeeds. 

C EST RUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 231, Jafminoides. 
Dill. Nov. Gen. 170. Baftard Jafmine. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a jhort tubular empalement of one leaf, which is 
indented at the top into five parts, which are erect. The 
flower is funnel-fhaped, of one petal, having a long cy- 
lindrical tube y which fpreads open at the top, where it is 
tut into five equal fegments ; ;/ hath five flender ftamina 
the length of the tube, to which they adhere y and are ter- 
minated by roundifh four-cornered fummits. The oval cy- 
lindrical germen is fttuated in the empalement, fupporting 
a flender flyle the length of the ftamina, crowned by an ob- 
tufe thick ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an 
cval oblong berry with one cell, inclofmg feverlll roundifh 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection 
of . Linnzeus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia, the flower having five ftamina and one 
ftyle. 

The Species arc, 
t. Cestrvm {Noftunium) floribus pedunculatis v Hort. 
Cliff. 490. Ceftrum with flowers ftanding upon foot- 
flalks. Jafminoides foliis Pirtiaminis, flore virefcente 
noctu odoratifiimo. Hort. Elth. 183. tab. 153. Baftard 
Jafmine with leaves of Pifhamin, and a greenifh flower, 
fmelling very fweetly in the night. 

2. Cestrum (Diurnurn) floribus leffilibus. Hort. Cliff. 
491. Ceftrum with flovjers growing to the branches. 
Jafminoides laureola? folio, flore candido interdiu 
odorato. Hort. Elth. J 86. tab. 154. Baftard Jafmine 
with a Spurge Laurel leaf, and a white flower, fmelling 
in the day. 

3. Cestrum {Nervofwn) foliis lanceolatis oppofitis ncr- 
vis tranfverfalibus, pedunculis ramofis. Ceftrum with 
fpear-fhaped leaves growing oppofite, having tranfveife 
veins, and branching foot-ftalks to the flowers. Jafm i- 
noides Americanum, lauri folio, flore albo odorato. 
Houft. MSS. Baftard Jafmine of America with a Bay 
leaf and a white, fweet, fmelling flower. 

4. Ce strum (Spicatum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus 
fpicatis, alaribus & terminalibus. Ceftrum with oval 
fpear-Jhaped leaves, and flowers growing in fpikes from 
the ftdes and tops of the branches. 

5. Cestrum (Confertum) foliis oblongo-ovatis, obliquis, 
floribus alaribus confertis, tubo longiflimo & tenuif- 
fimo, Ceftrum with oblong oval leaves which are oblique, 
and flowers growing in clufters from the fides of the 
branches^ with a very long flender tube. 

6. Cestrum {Venenatum) foliis lanceolatis obliquis, flo- 
ribus alaribus, pedunculis foliofis. Ceftrum with ob- 
lique fpear-fhaped leaves, flowers proceeding from the fides 
of the branches y and leafy foot-ftalks. Jafminum lauri- 
nis foliis, flore pallida lutco, fructu atrocasruleo po- 
lypyreno venenato. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 2. p. 196. 
Jafnmie with Bay leaves, a pale yellow flower, and a dark 

. blue fruit with many feeds, which are poifonous. 
The firft fort was many years paft raifed in the cu- 
rious gardens of the Duchefs of Beaufort, at Bad- 
mington, in Gloucefterlhire, and was from thence 
communicated to feveral gardens in England and 
Holland, where in the latter it pafles under the title 
of Badmington Jafmine to this time. This grows 
naturally in the ifland of Cuba, from whence I re- 
ceived the feeds by the title of Dam a de Noche, i. c. 

' L.ady of the Night ; which appellation I fuppofe was 
given it, from the flowers fending, out a ftrong odour 
after the fun is let. 

It rifes with an upright ftalk about fix or feven feet 
■ high, covered with a grayifli bark, and divides up- 
ward into many flender branches, which generally 
incline to one fide; and are garniflied with leaves 
placed alternate, which are near four inches long, 
and one and a half broad, fmooth on their upper fide, 
of a pale green, and on their under fide they have 
feveral tranfverfe veins, and are of a fea-green colour, 
having fliort foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced 
at the wings of the leaves, in fmall clufters, ftanding 
upon fliort foot-ftalks, each fuftaining four or five 
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flowers, which have very fliort cmpalemerits, whli 
long (lender tubes, which are enlarged at the top* 
where they are cut into five parts which are reflexed 5 
thefe are of an herbaceous colour ; they appear in 
Auguft, but are not fucceeded by berries in this 
country; but thofe which I received from America 
were fmall, and of a dark brown colour, inclollng 
feveral feeds. 

The feeds of the fecond lort were fent me from the 
Havannah, by the title of Dama de Dio, or Lady of 
the Day ; this rifes with an upright ftalk to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, covered with a fmooth light 
green bark, dividing . upward into many lmaller 
branches, garniflied with fmooth leaves near three 
inches long, and one and a half broad, of a lively 
green colour, and the confiftence of thofe of the 
Spurge Laurel ; thefe are ranged alternately on the 
branches. Toward the upper part of the fhoots come 
out the flowers from the wings of the leaves, ftanding 
in clufters clofe to the branches ; they are very white, 
lhaped like thofe of the former fort, and fmell fweet 
in the day time, from whence it had the appellation 
of Lady of the Day. The berries of this are fmaller 
than thofe of the firft fort. This flowers in Sep- 
tember, October and November. 
The third fort was fent me from Carthagcna in New 
Spain, near which place it grows naturally ; this riles 
with a flirubby ftalk five or fix feet high, covered 
with a brown bark, and divides upward into many 
fmall branches, garniflied with Ipear-fliaped leaves, 
about four inches long, and little more than one 
broad ; they are fmooth, of a light green, and have 
many horizontal veins running from the midrib to 
the fides, and are placed oppofite. From the wings 
of the leaves, toward the upper part of the branches, 
are produced the flowers, ftanding upon branching 
foot-ftalks, each fuftaining four or five flowers, whofe 
tubes are (welling at their bafe, juft above the em- 
palement, but contract upward to the mouth, where 
the petal is cut into five broad fegments which fpread 
flat ; diey arc white, but without fcent. 
The fourth fort was fent me from Carthagena with 
the former. This rifes with a flirubby ftalk ten or 
twelve feet high, covered with a light gray bark, and 
fends out many branches the whole length, gar- 
niflied with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, Handing 
without order; they are two inches and a half long, 
and one and a half broad, of a light green, 
with flender foot-ftalks. The flowers come out in 
loofe fpikes from the fide, and alfo the end of the 
branches, which are lhaped like thofe of the firft lore, 
and are of a whitilh green colour, without fcent. 
Thefe are fucceeded by roundilh purple berries, the 
flze of large Pcafe, which have a foft juicy pulp, filled 
with flat feeds. 

The fiftn fort rifes with feveral flirubby ftalks eight 
or ten feet high, covered with a white fmooth bark, 
fending out many irregular branches, garniflied with 
oblong oval leaves, which at their bafe are longer on 
one fide, fo that the foot- ftalk is oblique ; they are 
placed on the branches without order, and are of a 
pale green. The flowers come out in clufters from 
the fide of the branches, many of them arifing from 
the fame point ; thefe have very flender long tubes, 
which are cut at the top into five acute fegments 
which are erect. They arc of a pale yellow, and 
without fcent. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence it was fent me by the late Dr. Houiloun. 
This rifes with a woody ftem eight or nine feet high, 
covered with a fmooth brown bark, and fends out 
many branches on the fide which grow erect, gar- 
niflied with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, whofe foot-ftalks 
are (hort ; they are five inches long, and two broad, 
fmooth, of the confiftence with Bay leaves, and are 
placed alternate on the branches. From the wings 
of the leaves the flowers are produced, moft part of 
the length of the branches; the foot-ftalks of the 
flowers' are garniflied with fmall leaves, ftanding 
between each flower in a Angular manner, .the flowers 

' • ' N n n riling 
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riling one above the other ; and between, or oppofite 
to each, is one, and fometimes two leaves, of the 
fame form with thofe on the brandies. The flowers 
are of a pale yellow, and emit a dlfagreeable odour. 
Thefe are fucceeded by oval berries of a Violet co- 
lour, full of juice, each containing feveral fiat feeds ; 
they are reckoned very poifonous, fo have the ap- 
pellation of Poifon Berries in Jamaica. 
This has been, by many of the writers on botany, 
fuppofed to be the fame with the rirft ; but any perfon 
who has feen both forts growing, cannot doubt of 
their being diftinct lpecies the fhape and fize of 
the leaves arc very different, as are alio their flowers 
and berries. Some have alfo fuppofed that the Parqui 
of Pere Feuille, is the fame with this, but that is a 
reat miftake ; for the flowers of this plant are pro- 
duced in loofe bunches at the extremity of the 
branches, whereas thofe of this fort come out from 
the fide, at the foot-ftalks of the leaves ; fo that this 
plant is certainly different from either of thefe, but 
approaches nearcft to the third. 

The fifth fort I take to be the fame as Pere Plumier's 
Jafminum aliud arborefcens, foliis folani, minus ; for 
by an imperfect fpecimen of his plant which was 
ihewn me, the leaves appear the fame, but as the 
fpecimen was without flower or fruit, fo I could not 
determine it. 

The firlt and fecond forts produce their flowers every 
year in England, but the others do but feldom flower 
here 5 but as they retain their leaves all the year, fo 
they make a pretty variety in the ftove, during the 
winter feafon ; and when they flower, die branches 
are commonly well garnifhed at their joints witli 

bunches of flowers, fo diey make a fine appearance at 
that time. 

All thefe plants grow naturally in very hot countries, 
fo cannot be preferved in England without artificial 
heat; therefore rvquire to be placed in a warm Move, 
efpecially in the winter. The two firft are hardier 
than the others ; thefe I have kept feveral years in 
a dry fix-ve, with ?. moderate mare of heat in winter, 
and in the middle of fummer have fet them in the 
open air, in a warm fituation. With this manage- 
ment I have found them thrive, and produce Mowers 
much better than when they have been placed in a 
greater heat ; but I have often endeavoured to keep 
thefe plants through the winter, in a green-houfe, or 
a glafs cafe, without fire, but could never fucceed •, 
for by the end of January, they commonly de- 
cayed. 

The other forts require a larger fhare of heat, efpe- 
cially when the plants are young; therefore they 
fhould be plunged in the tan-bed of the bark-ftove, 
otherwife they will lofe their leaves in winter, if they 
are not quite deflxoyed •, but after three or four years 
growth, they will bear to be treated more hardily, 
provided they are inured to it gradually. 
Thefe plants may be propagated from feeds, or by 
cuttings. Thofe which come from feeds are always 
the molt vigorous, and ftxaiteft plants ; but as they 
do not produce feeds in England, fo the other method 
is generally practifed, becaufe their feeds arc rarely 
brought hither. 

The belt time to nlant thefe cuttings is about the 
end of May, by which time the Ihoots will have had 
time to recover their ftrength, after their confinement 
during the winter feafon. The fhoots which come 
out from the lower part of the ftalks, fhould always 
be chofen for this purpofe. Thefe fhould be cut 
about four inches long, and five or fix of them may 
be planted in each halfpenny pot ; for the cuttings 
of moft forts of exotic plants, will fucceed better when 
they arc planted in thefe fmall pots, than they do in 
larger, as I have many years experienced. The earth 
in which thefe are planted, fliould be frefti and light, 
but not full of dung : when the cuttings are planted, 
the earth mult be prefled pretty clofe to them, and 
then gently watered ; after which the pots muft be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
■every day (haded from the fun. They muft alfo have 
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frefh air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
two or three times a week refrefhed with water. 
With this management the cuttings will put out 
roots in five or fix weeks, when they fliould be gra- 
dually expofed to the fun ; and when they begin to 
put out ihoots, they mult have a greater fhare of 
frefh air admitted to them, to prevent their drawing 
up weak ; and their waterings fhould be oftener re- 
peated, but given in fmall quantities, for their young 
tender fibres will not endure much wet. When they 
have made good roots, they lliould be carefully 
fliaken out of the pots, and each put into a feparate 
fmall pot, filled with the fame fort of earth as before; 
then give them fome water, to fettle the earth to their 
roots, and plunge them again into the tan-bed ; ob- 
ferving if any of their leaves hang down, to made 
them from the fun in the middle of the day, until 
they have taken frclh root ; after which they fliould 
have a large fhare of air in warm weather, to 
ftrengthen them before winter. Their waterings in 
the lummer fhould be frequent; and if they are 
fprinkled all over their leaves, it will walh and cleanfe 
them from filth, which will greatly promote their 
growth; but their roots muft: not be kept too 
moilt. 

In the autumn the plants of the three hut forts muft 
be removed into the bark-ftove, and plunged into 
the tan-bed, where they mult be treated in the fame 
manner as other tender exotic plants ; but the two 
firft forts may be treated otherwife, efpecially when 
they have obtained ftrength, yet the firlt winter they 
may be managed in the fame way as the others. 
There mult be great care had in watering of thefe 
planis in winter, for they are all (except the fecond 
_ fort) very impatient of moifture ; fo that they are foon 
killed by being over-watered. 

If the feeds of thefe are procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally, they fhould be fowed in 
fmall pots filled with the earth before directed, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
giving them now and then a little water. Sometimes 
the feeds will come up the fame year, but they very 
often lie in the ground till the fpring following ; fo 
that if the plants do not appear in fix or feven weeks 
after the feeds are fown, they will not come up that 
feafon ; in which cafe the pots may be plunged in 
the tan-bed of the ftove, between the other plants, 
where they will be fliaded from the fun, and but little 
water given them ; in this fituation they may remain 
till the following fpring, when they fliould be re- 
moved, and plunged into a frefh hot- bed, which wilt 
bring up the plants . in a fhort time, provided the 
feeds were good. 

When the young plants are fit to remove, they fliould 
be carefully fhaken out of the pots, and each planted 
into a feparate pot filled with the before-mentioned 
earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, and af- 
terward treated in the fame way as hath been directed 
for the plants raifed from cuttings. 

CETERACH. See Asplenium. 

CHjEROPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 320. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 314. tab. 166. [^a^o^uXAov, of 
gaifK, to rejoice, and puAA©*, Gr. a leaf, becaufe the 
leaves, fteeped in wine, and drank, will exhilarate 
and chear. melancholy perfons.] Chervil. 

The Characters are, 
// is an umbelliferous plant ; the principal umbel is Jpread- 
ing . and bath no involucrum y compofed of feveral fmall 
onesy called 'rays ; the fmall ones have a five-leaved in- 
vo lucrum, which is re/lexed, the flowers have five beart- 
jhaped infiexed petals, and five ftamina, which are ter- 
. tninated ly roundifh fummits : the gennen is fituated below 
the flower, fttpporting two reflexed ftyles, crowned with 

. obtufe ftigtnas. The gertnen afterward becomes an ob- 
long pointed fruity dividing . in two parts, each having 
one jeed, which is convex on one fide and plain on the 
other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Linnaus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, the 
flowers having five ftamina and two flyles. 

The 
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The Species are, 

u CHiEROpHYtLUM (Sylveftre) caule ftriato geniculis 
tumidiufculis. Flor. Suec. 2. N. 257. JVild Chervil 
with ftriated ftalks, wbofe joints are fwelling. Myrrh is 
fylveftris feminibus hevibus. C. B. P. 1 60. IVild Myrrh 
with fmootb feeds* 

i. Ch^erophyllum (fiulbofitm) caulc lsevi, geniculis 
tumidis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 258. Chervil with ' a fmootb 
fialk % and fuelling joints. Myrrh is tuberofa & nodofa 
conyophillon. Mor. Umb. 67. Tuberous and knotted 

Myrrh with a Hemlock leaf 

. CHiEROPHYLLUM (Tmuhm) caule fcabro, geniculis 
tumidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 258. Chervil with a rough 
ft alk* and fuelling joints. Chxrophyllum fylveftre. 
C. B.P. 152. Wild Chervil. 

. Olerophyllum (Aureuni) caule sequali, foliolis inci- 
fis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 258. Chervil with an equal 
ftalk, and leaves cut into acute figments. Myrrh is pe- 
rennis alba minor, foliis hirfutis, femine aureo. Mor. 
Umb. 282. 

, CHiEROPHYLLUM (Hirfutum) caule a^quali, foliolis in- 
cifis acutis, feminibus fubulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 371. 
Mid Chervil with an equal ftalk, wbofe fmall leaves are 
cut acutely, and awl-fljaped feeds. Myrrhis paluftris, 
latifolia rubra. C. B. P. 161. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fide of high- 
ways, and the borders of the fields in mofi parts of 
England, fo is never cultivated in gardens. It is fre- 
quently called Cow Parfley, but for what reafon I 
cannot fay, becaufe there are few animals who care to 
eat it, except the afs for it is reckoned to have fome- 
thing of the quality of Hemlock, but in a Ids degree. 
It is a weed which fliould be rooted out from all 
pafturcs in the fpring, for it is one of the moll early 
plants in mooting; fo that by the beginning of April 
the leaves are near two feet high. The feeds of this 
plant fprcad greatly over the ground, and as the 
roots are perennial, they are often very troublefome 
weeds to deftroy. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Hungary and If- 
tria. This plant hath a thick tuberous root, from 
which come forth feveral leaves refembling thofe of 
Wild Chervil, which fpread horizontally near the 
ground. The ftalks rife fix or feven feet high, which 
are fpotted with purple, and garnifhed with leaves of 
the fame form as thofe below. The knots at the 
joints of the ftalks fwell out on every fide, at which 
is placed one of thefe divided leaves ; the Italics are 
terminated by fmall umbels of white flowers, which 
are fucceeded by long narrow feeds. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguft. If the feeds of this 
plant are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come 
up without any farther care, and only require to be 
kept clean from weeds. 

The third fort grows naturally on the fides of foot- 
walks, and on the borders of woods in many parts 
of England, fo is not cultivated in gardens. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the paltures about 
Geneva, and in Switzerland j this hath a perennial 
root, from which come out in the fpring many leaves, 
fhaped like thofe of the firft, but narrower, hairy, 
and more divided. The italks are channelled, and 
rife three feet high, garnifhed with the like leaves ; 
thefe are terminated by large umbels, formed of many 
fmall ones, which are compofed of flowers, having 
five heart-fhaped petals, which turn inward •, thefe 
are fucceeded by long pointed feeds. The whole 
plant has an aromatic fmell and tafte. 
The fifth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
Helvetian mountains. It is a perennial plant, fome- 
what refembling the firft fort, but their leaves arc 
hairy, and their fegments are broader ; the ftalk rifes 
four feet high, terminated by large umbels of flow- 
ers, which in fome plants are red, and in others 
white ; thefe are fucceeded by long pointed feeds, 
two being joined in the fame cover. . 
Thefe plants are preserved in botanic gardens for va- 
riety i but as their ufe cither in medicine or the kitchen 
are not known, they are rarely admitted into other 
gardens. 
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CHAM^CERASUS* See Cbrasus and Lo- 

NICER A. 

CHAM/ECISTUS. See Cistus. 
CHAM^CLEMA. See Glechom a. 

CHAM^CYPARISSUS. See SantoLinai 
CHAM/EDAPHNE. See Ruscus. 
CHAM7EVRYS. See TeucrIum. 
CHAMJELJEA. See Cneorum. 
CHAM^MELUM. See Anthe Mrs. 
CHAM^MESPILUS. See Mespilus, 
CHAMiEMORUS, Sec Rubus. 
CHAM^NERION. See Epilobium. 
CHAMiEPITYS. See Teucrium. 

CHAM^RHODODENDRON. See Aza- 
lea and Kalmia. 

CHAMiERIPHES, See Cham >ERors. 

CHAM^ROPS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1084. Chama>- 
riphes. Pont. 10. Dod.Pcmpt.S20. Dwarf Palm, or 
Palmetto. 

The Cfiaracters are, 
It bath male and hermaphrodite flowers in dijiin Si plants j 
the hermaphrodite flowers are all included in one common 
fpatha or hood, which is cempreffed and bifid, and the 
jpadix or club is branching ; each flower hath a fmall three- 
pointed empalement ; they have one thick upright petal, 
which is cut into three parts, and turns inward at the 
top, and Jive comprejj'ed ftamina which join at their bafe, 
terminated by narrow twin ftimmits, joined to the inte- 
rior part of the ftamina. They have three roundi/b ger- 
men, each having a diftinfi ftyle, which is permanent, ter- 
minated by pointed ftigma. The three gcrmen after- 
ward become fo many round berries, having one cell, each 
containing a Jingle feed. The male flowers are like the her- 
maphrodite, but the ftamina are not diftincl, nor have they 
any germcn. 

This genus of plants is joined with the other kinds 
of Palms by Dr. Linnaeus, and placed in the appen- 
dix to his Genera Plantarum ; but fliould be ranged 
in his twen ty- third clafs, or rather made adiftinct clafs 
by themfelves, becaufe their manner of fructification 
is very different from molt other plants. 
The Species are, 

1. Cham^erops (Httmilia) frondibus palmatis, plicatis, 
ftipitibus fpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 482. Dzvarf Palm with 
folding palm at ed leaves, and prickly foot-Jlalks. Palma 
humilis, fc. Chamau-iphes. J. B. Hilt. 1.368, Dzvarf 
Palm, or Palmetto. 

2. Chamjerops {Glabra) foliis flabelliformibus, maxi- 
mis, ftipitibus glabris. Dwarf Palm with very large 
fan-fhaped leaves, and fmootb foot -ftalks. Palma non 
ipinofa humilima. Dwarf Palm without fpines> com- 
monly called fmall Palmetto Royal. 

The firft: fort grows naturally in Spain, particularly 
in Andalufia, where, in the fandy land, the roots 
fpread and propagate fo faft, as to cover the ground 
in the fame manner as the Fern in England. The 
leaves of thefe plants are tied together to make be- 
foms for fweeping. 

This never rifes with an upright ftem, but the foot- 
ftalks of the leaves rife immediately from the head of 
the root, and are armed on each fide with ftrong 
fpines; they are flat on their upper furface, and con- 
vex on their under fide. The center of the leaves 
are fattened to the foot-ftalk, which fpread open like 
a fan, having many foldings, and at the top are 
deeply divided like the fingers of a hand ; when they 
firft come out, they are clofed together like a fan 
when fhut, and are fattened together by ftrong fibres 
which run along the borders of the leaves ; and when 
the leaves fpread open, thefe fibres or ftrings hang 
from the fides and ends ; the borders of the leaves 
are finely fawed, and have white narrow edgings * 
they are from nine to eighteen inches long, and near 
a foot broad in their wideft part : as the lower leaves 
of the plants decay, their veftiges remain, and form 
a ftiort ftump above ground, in the fame manner as 
our common male Fern does ; from between the 
leaves comes out the fpadix or club, which fuftains 
the flowers ; this is covered with a thin fpatha or 
hood, which falls off when the bunches open and di- 
vide. 
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vide. As all the plants of this fort which I have feen 
flower were male, I cannot give any particular de- 
fcription of their fructification. 

This plant is commonly propagated here by heads, 
which lb me times feparate from the main root; if thefe 
are carefully taken off with fibres and planted, they 
will grow -, but the plants fo railed are not lb good 
as thofe which arc produced from feeds ; fo that if 
good feeds can be procured, that is by much the bet- 
ter way to propagate them. The feeds ihould be 
fown in iimll pots filled with light fandy earth, and 
plunged info a moderate hot- bed of tanners bark •, 
thefe mult be refrefhed now and then with water. 
If the feeds are frefh, the plants will come up in two 
months ; thefe rife with a tingle long-pointed leaf. 
When they appear they muft be now and- then re- 
frefhed with water, but they muft not have it in too 
great plenty. If the plants are not too clofe to each 
other in the pots, they will not require to be trans- 
planted the firlt year ; therefore they Ihould remain 
in the tan- bed all the fummer, but in warm weather 
they muft have plenty of air admitted to them. In 
autumn the po ts mould be removed into the ftove, 
and, if they are plunged into the bark-bed the firft 
winter, it will greatly forward the growth of the 
plants. The following fpring the plants ihould be 
carefully turned out of the pots, lo as to preferve 
their roots entire ; for all the forts of Palms have ten- 
der roots, which, if they are cut off or broken, fre- 
cjucntly kill the plants : then they ihould be each 
planted into a feparate fmall pot filled with light, fan- 
dy, undunged earth, and plunged into a frefh hot- 
bed to encourage their taking root ; the following 
fummer they fhould be gradually hardened, by rail- 
ing the glaffes pretty high, lb as to admit a large 
Iharc of air to them, but they fhould not yet be wholly 
expofed to the open air. The autumn following the 
plants may be placed in a dry ftove but as the plants 
advance and get ftrength, they may be treated more 
hardily, and in fummer placed in the open air in a 
warm lituation, and in winter may be preferved in a 
warm green-houfe without artificial heat 
As the plants advance in growth, they fhould be put 
into larger pots but when this is done, there muft 
be great care taken, that their roots are not cut or 
broken, nor fhould they have pots too large. In 
winter they muft have but little water, and if they 
are expofed to the open air in fummer, they will not 
require much, unlefs the feafon proves very warm and 
dry, in which cafe they may be fparingly watered 
two or three times a week. 

The fecond fort ^rows naturally in the Weft: Indies, 
where it never riles with a ftem ; the foot-ftalks of 
the leaves are rounder than thofe of the former, and 
have no fpines on their fides. When the plants are 
old their leaves are three or four feet long, and up- 
ward of two broad thefe are folded in the lame man- 
ner' as thofe of the flrft, but the folds are broader, 
and the leaves are of a darker green fomc of thefe 
plants have put out (lender bunches of male* flowers 
in England, which were too imperfect to form a de- 
icription. 

This fort rifes freely from feeds, which maybe cafily 
procured from the iflands in America thefe muft be 
lown in the fame manner as the former, and the plants 
treated in the fame way ; but as they arc natives of 
a warmer climate, they ihould be conftantly kept in 
the bark-ftove, where, if they are carefully managed, 
they will make good progrefs. 

I have received feeds from Carolina of a Dwarf Palm, 
which is very like this, if not the fame but the plants 

; do not make fo good progrefs here, as thofe which 
came from Jamaica ; the berries were fo like, that I 
could not diflinguiih them ; but as the plants ad- 
vance, if they are different, it will appear. 

CHAM^RUBUS, Sec Runus. 

CHAM^SYCE. Sec Euphorbia. 

CHEIRANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 730. Leu- 
cojum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 220. tab. 107. Stock Gil- 
liflower and Wall-flower, in French Giroffiier ou Violier. 
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The Characters are, 
It hath a four-leaved comprejfed empalement ; tie tivo 
outer leaves are fwelling at their bafe. The flower bath 
.Jour petals placed i?i form of a crofs\ thefe are longer than 
the empalement. It hath Jix parallel fiamina, which are 
the length of the empalement , two of which are between 
the fuelling leaves of the empalement, the other are a UttU 
Jhorter, and are terminated by erecl bifid fummits, which 
are reflexed at the top. It hath a four-cornered prifmatic 
germ en as long as the jlamina, fupporting a very fhort 
comprejfed Jlyle, croivned with an oblong divided fligma, 
which is reflexed a?id permanent. The germm afterward 
becomes a long comprejfed pod with two cells, opening with 
two valves, filled with comprejfed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linnasus's fifteenth clafs, intitlcd Tctrandynamia 
filiquofa, the flowers having two long and four fliorter 
itamina, and the feeds are lodged in long pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Cheirantiius {Eryflmoidcs) foliis lineari-lanceoIatK 
dentatis caule recl:o, filiquis tetragonis. Cheiranthus 
with narrow, indented, fpcar-fljaped leaves, an upright 
Jlalk, and four-cornered pods. Heiperis leucoii folio 
ferrato, filiqua quadrangula. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 22}. 
Dames Violet with a fawed Wall-flower leaf, and a qua- 
drangular pod. 

Cheiranthus {Integcrrimis) foliis Ianceolaris inte- 
gerrimis, caule eredlo, filiquis tetragonis. Cheiranthus 
with fpear-JJjapcd entire leaves, an upright J a Ik, and qua- 
drangular pods. Hefperis leucoii folio non ferrato, 
filiqua quadrangula. 7'ourn. Inft. R. H. 223. Barnes 
Violet with a Wall-Jlozver leaf not fawed, and a quadran- 
gular pod. 

Cheiranthus (Cheiri) foliis lanceolatis, acutis, gla- 
bris ramis angulatis. Horc. Cliff. 334.. Cheiranthus 
with fpcar-fljaped, pointed, fniooth leaves. Leucojum 
luteum vulgare. C. B. P. Common yellow Leucojum, or 
Wall-flower, 

Cheiranthus (slngnfli folium) foliis linearibus, un- 
guibus petalorum calyce longioribus. Cheiranthus 
with narrow leaves, and the necks of the petals longer 
than the empalement. Leucojum anguftifolium Alpi- 
num flore fulphureo. H. R. Par. Narrow-leaved Wall- 
flower of the Alps, with afulphur-colourcd flower. 

5. Cheiranthus {Annuus) foliis lanceolatis, fubdenta- 
tis, obtufis, incanis, filiquis cylindricis apice acutis, 
caule herbaceo. Lin.Sp. Plant. 662, Cheiranthus with 
fpear-flmped leaves femcwhat indented, obtufe, and hoary 
cylindrical pods, with acute points and an herbaceous Jlalk. 
Leucojum incanum minus. C. B. P. 200. Leffer 
hoary Stock Cilliflowcr, commonly called the Ten Weds 
Stock. 

6. Cheiranthus {Jncanus) foliis lanceolatis, integcrri- 
mis, obtufis, incanis, filiquis apice truncatis, com- 
preffis, caule fuffruticofo. Hort. Upfil. 1S7. Chei- 
ranthus with very . entire fpear-flmped leaves, which are 
obtufc a Jul hoary, comprejfed pods with truncated points, 
and a fljrubby ftalk. Leucojum incanum majuu. 
C. B. P. 200. Greater hoary Stock Gilliflower, commonly 
called the Queen' s Stock Gill, flower. 

7. Cheiranthus (Coccineus) foliis lanceolatis undatis, 
caule erecto indivifo. Cheiranthus with waved fpcar- 
Jhaped leaves, and an upright undivided Jlalk. Leuco- 
jum incanum majus Coccineum. Mor« Hift. 2. 240. 
Greater hoary Stock Gill/flower with a fcarlei flower, com- 
monly called the Bromptcn Stock Gilliflower. 

8. Cheiranthus {Albus) foliis lanceolatis, intcgerri- 
mis, obtufis, incanis, ramis floriferis axillaribus, caule 
fuffruticofo. Cheiranthus with hoary, entire, fpear- 
Jhaped, obtufe leaves, flower branches proceeding from the 
ftdes, and a fljrubby Jlalk. Leucojum album live pur- 
pure um five violaceum. Gcr. The white, purple, or 
Violet Stock Gilliflower. 

Cheiranthus (Glabrus) foliis lanceolatis, acutis, pc- 
t iol at is, v i ri d i b u s, c au le fuffru tic o fo . Cheiranthus with 
fpear-fhaped acute leaves, which arc green, having focl- 
jlalks, and a fljrubby Jlalk. Leucojum album odora- 
tiflimum, folio vi rid i. C. B. P. 2. 102. Sweet efl white 
Stock Gill/flower with a green leaf, commonly called white 
Wall-flower. 

10. Cheiran*- 
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10. Cheiranthus (jSeniftalis) foliis con fer'to-capi tans, 
recurvatis, undatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. App. 1198. Cbei- 
ranthus with leaves growing clofe together in beads, which 
turn backward, and are waved. 

11. Cheiranthus (Littoreus) foliis lanceolatis, fubden- 
tatis fubtomentofis fubcarnofis, petal is emarginatis, 
jfiliquis tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 925. Cheirantbus witb 
Jpear-floaped, indented, woolly leaves, emarginated petals, 
and woolly pods. Leucojum maritimum anguftifolium. 
C. B. P. 22 1. Narrow-leaved Sea Stock Gilliflozvcr. 

j 2. Cheiranthus (Maritimus) foliis lanceolatis acuti- 
ufculis, caule diffufo, antheris eminentibus. Amcen. 
Acad. 4. p. 280. Cbeir ant bits with acute fpear-fhaped 
leaves, a diffufed ftalk, and eminent anthers. Hefperi? 
maritima, fupina, exigua. Tourn. Inft. 223. Small, 
low, maritime Dames Violet, commonly called Dwarf, or 
Virginia Stock Gilliflower. 

13. Cheiranthus (Chius) foliis obovatis aveniis emar- 
ginatis, filiquis apice fubulatis. Hort. Upfal. 1S7. 
Cheirantbus witb oval emarginatcd leaves and pods, wbofe 
fummits ate awl-Jbapcd. Hefperis filiquis hirfutis flore 
parvo rubello. Hort. Elth. 1S0. tab. x^y. Dames 
Violet with hairy pods, and a fmall reddijb flower. 

14. Cheiranthus (Yricujpidattes) filiquarum apicibus 
tridentatis foliis lyratis. Hort. Cliff. 335. Cheirantbus 
witb pods indented in three parts at the point, and lyre- 
.jhaped leaves. Hefperis maritima latifolia filiqiia tricuf- 
pide. Tourn. In ft. R. H. 223. Broad-leaved maritime 
Dames Violet, with a three-pointed pod. 

15. Cheiranthus (Sinuatis) foliis tomentofis obtufis 
fubfinuatis, ramis integris, filiquis rnuricatis. Lin. 
Sp. 926. Cbeir ant hus with woolly, obtufe, finuatcd 
haves, irttire branches, and rough pods. Leucojum 
maritimum finuato folio. C. B. P. 200. 

16. Cheiranthus (Triftis) foliis linearibus fubfinuatis, 
floribus fefiilibus petal is undatis, caule fuffruticofo. 
Lcefl. Cheirantbus witb linear indented leaves, flowers 
clofe to the ftalk, waved petals, and a Jhrubby ftalk. Leu- 
cojum minus breviore folio, obfolcte florc. Barrel. 
It. 999. 

tj. Cheiranthus (Lacerus) foliis lacero-dentatis acu- 
minatis, calycibus pilofis, filiquis nodofis mucronatis. 
Lin. Sp. 92 6. Cheirantbus with torn, indented, pointed 
leaves, hairy cmpalemcnts, and knobbed, acute-pointed 
pods. Leucojum Lufitanicvim purpureum, foliis ele- 
ganter dentatis. Parad. Bat. 193. 
The fir ft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy •, this is an annual plant, which 
rifes a foot high, with an angular channelled ftalk, 
which blanches upward on every fide ; thefc are gar- 
nifhed with long, narrow, green leaves, refembling 
thofe of the common Wall-flower, but are fharply 
indented on their edges, fitting clofe to the (talks ; 
at the extremity of the branches the flowers are pro- 
duced in loofe fpikes thefe art yellow, having four 
petals fituatcd in form of a crofa, greatly refembling 
thofe of the common yellow "Wall-flower, but have 
ho fcent ; thefe are fucceeded by long four-cornered 
pods, rilled with brown feeds. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds are ripe in autumn. ^ 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Hungary and If- 
tria \ this is' alfo an annual plant, rifing with an upright 
Italic nearly the fame height as the other, but doth 
not branch out as that doth. The leaves are broader, 
Smoother, and not pointed as thofe of the other; 
they ftarid Alternately on the ftalk without any vifible 
foot-ftalk, and are of a deep green. The flowers 
come out in loofe fpikes at the top of the (talks ; 
thefe are fmall, ana of a pale yellow without fcent, 
and are fucceeded by four-cornered pods like thofe 
of the former. It flowers, and the feeds are ripe at 
the fame time with the former. 

Thefe two plants have by fome perfons been fuppofed 
the fame, but I have cultivated them thirty years, 
and have never found them alter. If their feeds arc 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up without 
care, and will thrive on any foil or fituation, and up- 
on walls, or in rubbifti, in the fame manner as the 
common Wall-flower. 

The fecond fort grows naturally upon old walls and 
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buildings in' many parts of England ; it is alfo cul- 
tivated in gardens for the fragrancy of its flowers;. 
When thefe plants grow upon walls or buildings, 
they fcldom rife more than fix or eight inches high, 
having very tough roots and firm ftalks ; the leaves 
are fhort, and lharp -pointed; and the Mowers, are 
fmall, but in gardens the plants will grow two feet 
high, and branch out wide on every fide ; die leaves 
are broader, and the flowers much larger but in fe- 
yere % winters, when thefe plants are frequently killed 
in the gardens, thofe upon the walls will receive no 
injury* though they are much more expofed to the 
winds and frofts ; for as thefe plants are itunted, and 
of a firmer texture, having but little juice, the cold 
never afreets them. 

There is a variety of this with very double flowers, 
which is propagated in the "gardens from flips planted 
in the fpring, which readily take root. There is 
one fort of this with variegated leaves, which is pre- 
ferved in the gardens, but this is not' quite fo hardy 
as the plain. 

The large, yellow, bloody Wall-flower, is alio fup- 
pofed to be a variety of this, which has been im- 
proved by culture ; and this I am inclinable to be- 
lieve, becauiel have frequently obferved many of 
them degenerate to the common fort ; but although 
I have many years fowed the feeds of the common 
fort from the walls, yet I could never find them alter* 
except in being larger, but not any of them approach- 
ed toward the other varieties. The large bloody 
Wall-flower will frequently rife with double flowers 
from feeds, if they arc carefully faved from fuch 
plants as have five petals ; and thefe double flowers 
may be propagated by flips as the common fort, 
but the plants fo railed will not produce fuch large 
fpikes of flowers as thofe which are propagated by 
feeds. 

There is alfo another variety with double blood-co- 
loured flowers, whole petals are fliorter and more nu- 
merous, approaching nearer to the common double 
Wall-flower, but much larger. This is called the 
Old Bloody Wall-flower. It is propagated from flips, 
in the fame manner as the other double forts. There 
are fome intermediate varieties of thefe flowers, dif- 
fering in the fizc and colour of their petals, which 
the florifts diftinguifli as different* but as they 
conftantly vary from feeds, they do not defer ve 
notice. 

The fourth fort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
the mountains in Iraly, where it rarely rifes above fix 
inches high ; the leaves are very narrow, and the 
flowers grow in clofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a pale yellow, or brim (tone co- 
lour, and the necks of the petals are much longer 
than the empalement •, thefe have but little fcent. 
When this fort is cultivated in gardens, it grows as 
large as the common Wall-flower, and makes a finer 
appearance, for the fpikes of flowers are longer, and 
they grow much clofer together ; but they have little 
fcent, which occafioned their being firft neglected, 
and at prcfent there are few, if any, of the plants re- 
maining in the Eriglifh gardens. It was titled the 
Straw-coloured Wall-flower by the gardeners. 
The forts with finglc flowers produce feeds in plenty, 
from which the plants are r'aifed but the largeft and 
deepeft coloured flowers fhould always be feledcd 
for feeds, becaufe from feeds carefully faved, there 
will be fewer of the plants degenerate. The feeds 
(hould be fown in April, upon poor or undunged foil, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they fhould be 
tranlplanted into nurfery-beds, at about fix inches 
diftance each way, obferving to water and fliade diem 
until they have taken frefh root ; after which they will 
require no farther care, but to keep them clean from 
weeds all the rummer ; and at Michaelmas they may- 
be tranfplanted into the borders of the flower-garden 
where they are defigned to remain, that the plants 
may get good roots before the froft comes on. This 
is the method which is commonly practiced with thefe 
flowers 5 but if the feeds are fown upon ' poor land, 
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where they are defigned to remain, arid not trarif- 
planted, they will thrive, and endure die froft in win- 
ter much better than thole which are removed; fo 
that upon ruins or rubbifli the feeds of thefe plants 
may be fbwn, V/here they will thrive and continue 
much ldnger than in. good land ; and in fuch places, 
if they are properly difpofed, tliey will be very orna- 
mental, and their flowers having a ftrong odour, will 
perfume the air to a confiderable diftance. 
The Stock Giiliflowers are diftinguiihed from the 
Wall- flowers by their hoary leaves. Thefe agree with 
each other in their botanical characters, jb are gene- 
rally included in the fame genus ; but the gardeners 
remove them to a confiderable diftance, and treat 
them very differently; yet there is fo great affinity 
between them, as that they may be treated in the 
fame manner, and both will grow equally upon old 
walls or ruins •, but as they have been feparated by 
moft of the writers on gardening, I have, in compli- 
ance with that cuftom, ranged them accordingly. 
The fifth fort is now generally known by the appel- 
lation of ten Weeks Stock, but it is what was for- 
merly titled Annual Stock Gil li flower, which of late 
has been applied to another fpecies, which is biennial. 
This riles with a round fmooth ftalk about two feet 
high, dividing into feveral branches upward, garnifh- 

ed with Jpcar-fhapcd hoary leaves, which are rounded 
at their ends, and placed without order, fometimes 
being almoft oppofite, and others alternate, and fre- 
quently three or four together of unequal fizes ; at 
the ends of the branches the flowers are produced in 
Joofe fpikes, which are placed alternate ; the empale- 
mcnt of the flower is large, erect, and (lightly cut 
into feveral acute parts at the top ; the petals are 
large and hearc-lhapcd, fpreading open in form of a 
crols the pods are long, cylindrical, and have a 
longitudinal furrow on one fide, which opens in two 
cells, which are filled with flat roundilh feeds, having 
a thin border. It flowers in July and Auguft, and 
the feeds ripen in October. 

Of this lbrt there arc the red, the purple, the white, 
and ftripccU with fingle flowers, and the lame colours 
with double flowers > thefe are very great ornaments 
in the borders of the flower-garden in the autumn, 
when there is a fcarcity of other flowers ; and if the 
feeds are fown at two or three different times, the flow- 
ers may be continued in fucceflion near three months. 
The firi c lowing ihould be about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, upon a very (lender hot-bed, juft to bring up 
the plants, which mult be guarded againft froft; and 
when they arc fit to remove, they fhould be trans- 
planted into the nurfery beds, at about three or four 
inches diftance, obferving to water and fhade them 
till they have taken root, and afterward to keep them 
clean from weeds ; in thefe beds they may remain 
five or fix weeks to get ftrcngth, and may then be 
planted into the borders of the flower-garden, where 
they are to remain : if thefe are tranfplanted when 
there is rain, they will foon take root, after which 
they will require no farther care. From thefe early 
plants good feeds may be expected, therefore fome 
of the lineft plants of each colour mould be preferv- 
ed, and marked for feeds, which, when ripe, fhould 
be carefully cut before the froft pinches it, and the 
(talks tied up in fmall bundles, and hung up in a dry 
room till the, pods are well dried, when the feeds may 
be rubbed out and preferved for ufe. 
The fixth fort is a biennial plant, though when the 
feeds are fbwn early in the ipring, the plants often 
flower the following autumn ; but thefe plants which 
are fo forward, are often killed in winter ; therefore 
it is much better to fbw them in May, that the plants 
may not grow too rank the firft feafon ; they .will 
live through the winter, and produce large fpikes 
of flowers the fecond year. 

This is commonly called the Queen*s Stock Gilli- 
flowcr by the gardeners, and differs greatly from the 
ether forts, though many of the late botanifts have 
fup poled they were only fern i nal variations ; but from 
near forty years experience in the culture of thefe I 
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plants, I can aflinn, that the Ipecies here enumerate 
ed, do not alter from one to the other, though they 
frequently vary in the colour of their flowers. 
It rifes with a ftrong ftalk, which is almoft fhrubby^ 
a foot high or more, having obl.ong, ipcar-fhaped, 
hoary leaves, which are frequently waved on their 
edges, and, turn downward at the extremity; from 
the ftalk' is fent out many lateral branches, which are 
garnifhed with the fame fhaped leaves, but fmaller ; 
thefe fide branches are each terminated by a loofe 
fpike of flowers, each having an oblong woolly em- 
palement, and confift of four large roundifh petals, 
which are indented at the end. Thefe ufually ap- 
pear in May and June, but the fame plants frequently 
continue flowering molt part of the fummer. The 
feeds ripen in autumn, and the plants generally pe- 
rilh foon after; but when any of them grow in 
dry rubbifh, they will laft two or three years and 
become fhrubby ; but thofe with fingle flowers, are not 
worth prefer ving after they have perfected their feeds. 
The flowers of this fort vary in their colour ; fome 
are of a pale red, others are of a bright red, and fome 
are curioufly variegated, but thofe of the bright red 
are generally moft efteemed. There is always a 
great number of double flowers produced, if the feeds 
are well chofen, frequently three parts in four of the 
plants will be double ; and as the plants divide into 
many branches, they make a fine appearance during 
their continuance in flower. 

The feventh fort is known by the title of Brompton 
Stock Gilliflower, I fuppofe from its having been 
there firft cultivated in England. This riles villi' an 
upright, ftrong, undivided ftalk, to the height of 
two feet or more, garnifhed with long hoary leaves, 
which are reflexed, and waved on their edges, and at 
the .top form a large head ; out of the center of thefe 
arifes the flower-ltalk, which, when the plants are 
ftrong, is frequently a foot and a half long, putting 
out two or three fhort branches toward the bottom - 9 
the flowers of this kind have longer petals than any 
of the other Ibrts, and are formed into a pyramidal 
fpike ; but thole with fingle flowers are loofely dif- 
pofed, becaufe the flowers having but few petals, do 
not fill the fpike, as thofe do which are double ; for 
thefe often . have fo many petals, as to render each 
flower as large and full as fmall Rofes ; and when 
they are of a bright red, make a pretty appearance, 
being excelled by none of the flowery tribe ; but the 
plants of this fort produce but one fpike, in which it 
differs from all the other kinds, and being conftant in 
this particular, I think is fufficient to eftablifh a dif- 
tinct Ipecies. This fort is generally biennial, though 
many times the plants are preferved longer; but 
they are always Itronger the firft year of their flower- 
ing, than they will be after ; fo that the feeds are 
fown every ipring, to continue a fucceflion of flower- 
ing plants. 

The eighth fortes the "White Stock Gilliflower, 
which is of longer duration than either of the other 
forts. I have frequently had thefe plants live three or 
four years, which have become fhrubby ; their ftalks 
have been three feet high, and branched out on every 
fide, fo as to appear like fhrubs ; thefe feldom fend 
out flower-ftalks from the center of the plant, but it 
is the fide branches which produce the flowers, and 
thefe fide branches divide into feveral other, which is 
not common to the other forts. There are always 
many double flowers rife from feeds of this fort, when 
they are well chofen ; fome years I have fcarce had 
enough fingle flowers to prefcrve the kind . The va- 
rieties of this are few, fometimes a few of the plants 
will produce pale flefh-coloured flowers, and now and 
then fome have been purple ; and as that fort of Stock 
Gilliflower, which is titled the Twickenham Purple, 
will fometimes come with flowers variegated with 
white, I have been inclinable . to think thefe two 
may be varieties of each other ; and the rather, be- 
caufe the plants agree with each other in their exter- 
nal habit ; for neither of thefe put out their flower- 
ftems from the center of the plants, but always on 

their 
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their fide* fo that theft are undoubtedly a diftinct Q>e- 
cies from the former. 

The ninth fort is known by the title of White Wall- 
flower, among the gardeners and florifts. This rifes 
with a- green ilh ftalk a foot high, dividing into many 
branches, garniftied with narrow, fmooth, fpear- 
fhaped leaves, of a lucid green, and of thicker con- 
fidence than thofe of any of the other forts ; they 
come out without any order, are near three inches 
long, and about half an inch broad in the middle ; 
the flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of 
the branches, which are of a pure white, and have a 
great fragrancy, efpecially in an evening or in cloudy 
weather ; the flowers are fucceeded by oblong coin- 
prefled pods like thofe of the other ipecies. There is 
a variety of this with double flowers, which is propa- 
gated by cuttings or flips, in the fame manner as the 
double Wall-flowers ; but thefe plants require protec- 
tion from great rains, and froft in winter ; fo if they 
are planted in pots, and placed under a common 
frame in winter, where in mild weather they may en- 
joy the open free air, and be covered from hard rains 
and froft, they may be preferved feveral years. 
Sometimes many of the plants with double flowers 
will come up from feeds, but not fo frequent as 
fome of the other forts. I have for feveral years raifed 
more than one hundred plants in a feafon, without 
obtaining one double flower ; and from the feeds of 
thefe, have the following year had more than half 
the plants with double flowers : but this is not to be 
expected often. 

The feeds of the tenth fort were fent me by Dr. 
Linnseus, from Upfal in Sweden. This plant rifes 
about fix inches high, with an herbaceous fwelling 
ftalk ; the leaves are produced in clufters at the top, 
which are very hoary, waved on their edges, have ob- 
tufe points, and fet very clofe to the ftalk ; the flow- 
ers are produced in (lender fpikes from the fide of 
ftalk •, thefe are purple, but not fo fragrant as many 
of the other forts ; the pods are woolly, and recurve 
backward at the end. 

All thefe forts flower in May and June, at which 
time they arc the greateft ornament to the flower- 
garden, therefore deferve our care to cultivate them 
as much as any of the flowery tribe ; but in order to 
have many double flowers, there mufb be great care 
taken in the choice of plants for feeds, without which 
there can be little hopes of having thefe flowers in 
perfection. The only fure way of getting many dou- 
ble flowers, is to make choice of thofe Angle flowers 
which grow near many double ones ; for I have al- 
ways found thofe feeds which have been laved from 
plants growing in beds clofe to each other, where 
there happened to be many double flowers among 
them, have produced a much greater number of 
plants with double flowers, than thofe which have 
been faved from plants of the fame kinds, which j 
grew Angle in the borders of the flower-garden ; fo 
that there fhould be a fmall bed of each kind planted 
on purpofe to fave feeds in the fiower-nurfery ; or if j 
they are fown there, and the plants thinned properly 
when they are young, they need not be tranfplanced ; 
ibr I have always obferved the plants which have 
come up from fcattcred feeds, which have not been 
tranfplanted, endure the froft: much better than thofe 
•which have been removed ; for as thefe plants fend 
out horizontal roots from the bottom of their items, 
which fpread near the furface of the ground, fo when 
they are tranfplanted, the roots are forced downward 
out of their natural direction 5 and if their ftalks were 
grown tall before removal, they are generally planted 
low in the ground, whereby they are apt to rot, if 
the ground is moift, or the winter fhould prove wet; 
therefore where they can be left unremoved, there 
will be a better chance of their living through the 
winter » and as thefe beds need not be of great extent, 
fo when the winter proves very fevere, it will not be 
much trouble or expence to arch the beds over with 
hoops, and cover them with mats in frofty weather, 
by which method they may be always preferved. 

a 
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The 'ground where thefe feeds are fown, mult hot 
have any dung, for in rich land the plants will grow 
very vigorous in fummer, but when the froft comes 
on, or the heavy rains in autumn, either of which 
will foon deftroy them ; for thefe plants will thrive 
upon rocks or old walls, as was before obferved ; and 
in fuch fituations they will live, when all thofe which 
are planted in gardens are deftroyed. The beft time 
to low the feeds is about the beginning of May j and 
if the feafon fhould prove dry, it will be proper to 
fhade the beds with mats every day, to prevent the 
earth from drying too faft ; but the covering muft be 
taken off every evening* to admit the dews of nighty 
and they fhould be gently watered in the evening two 
or three times a week.. When the plants firft: appear, 
with their two feed-leaves, they are often attacked by 
flies, efpecially in dry hot feaibns ; therefore to pre- 
vent their deftroying of the plants, the covering 
fhould be continued over them during the heat of the 
day, and the plants frequently refrefhed with water, 
which will keep them in a growing ftate, fo the flies 
will not infeft them •, for 1 have always obferved, they 
never attack any plants unlefs they have been ftuntcd 
in their growth : when the plants' have got ftrength, 
they will be fecure from this danger, and the cover- 
ings may be removed ; after this the plants will re- 
quire no farther care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and to be thinned to the diftance of nine 
indies or a foot afunder, that they may have proper 
room to grow, and not draw each other. up tall and 
weak. The plants which are drawn out of thefe beds 
to thin them, may be planted in the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they are defigncd to remain, 
and the fooner they are removed, when the plants 
have got fix or eight leaves, the more likely they will 
be to live through the winter; becaufe their roots 
will not have extended themfelvcs fb far, fo cannot 
be planted deep in the ground, and may take their 
natural direction ; therefore whenever thefe plants are 
removed, it is always the beft way to doit when they 
are young. 

The farther care of the plants which are left in the 
beds, will be to cover them in winter with mats ; and 
when they come to flower, all thofe which arc not of 
good colours, or whofe flowers are fmall, fliould be 
drawn out as loon as they appear, that they may not 
, impregnate thofe which are defigned for ieeds with 
their farina ; but thofe with double flowers fliould by 
no means be removed, nor fhould their flowers be cut 
off, but fuftered t to fade among the linglc ones, by 
which tlie feeds will be improved ; it will alfo be a 
fure method of preferving each fort in perfection, to 
have them leparate from each other, in diftinct beds ; 
though I think there is no danger of any of the fpe- 
cies aj tering, by the mixture of their farina, but their 
colours are liable to be changed by it j fo that in or- 
der to continue thofe pure, they fhould not ftand 
too near each other. 

The time for fowing the feeds before-mentioned, 
muft be underftood to be for the forts which are bien- 
nial ; for the annual, or ten Weeks Stock Gilliflower 
fhould be for the firft feafon fown in February, as 
was before directed ; and to fucceed thefe, there 
fhould be another parcel fown in March j and thofe 
who are curious to continue thefe flowers late in the . 
autumn, fhould fow a parcel of the feed the latter 
end of May ; and if thefe laft fown plants are upon 
a warm border, where they may be covered, by 
placing glades before them in winter, or covering 
them with mats, they may be continued in flower till 
Chriftmas •, and if fome of the plants are potted, and 
put under a hot-bed frame in autumn, where they 
may enjoy the open air in mild weather, and be 
fcreened from hard rains and froft; by which method 
I have known thefe plants kept flowering all the win- 
ter, when the winters have not been very fevere. 
There are fome who propagate the double Stock Gil- 
liflowers by flips and cuttings, which will take rbec 
when properly managed ; but the plants fo raifed are 
never fo ftrong as thofe which come from feeds, and 

their 
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their fpikes of flowers are always~very fhort, and have 
not half the beauty ; therefore, it is not worth while 
to pradtife this method, unlefs for thofe forts which 
cannot be obtained with any certainty from feed. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, Spain, and Italy, near the lea coaft. This 
rifcs near a foot high, with a ligneous (talk* dividing 
into many finall branches^ garnifhed with narrow 
hoary leaves, whicli are entire, and rounded at their 
extremity the flowers are produced in loofe (pikes 
at the end of the branches, which are fmaller than 
thofe of either fort before-mentioned, of a bright red 
at their firft appearing, but fade to a purple before 
they fall ofi". The italics, leaves, and the whole plant 
is very white, and by its woody (talks hath the ap- 
pearance of a perennial plant, but it generally pe- 
rifhes in autumn. The feeds of this fort mould be 
fown in autumn; upon a warm border, where the 
. plants are defigned to remain ; when the plants come 
up, they will require no farther care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin- them where they 
come up too clofc. Thefe autumnal plants will 
flower early in June, fo will produce good feeds - y 
but thole which are fown in the fpring will flower in 
July and Auguft, lb that from thefe there cannot be 
any certainty of having ripe feeds : however, by fow- 
ing the feeds at two or three different feafons, there 
may be a fucceflion of flowers continued for three or 
four months. 

The twelfth fort is commonly fown in gardens, 
fomc times as an edging for borders, but more gene- 
rally in patches between taller growing flowers : it is 
titled fomctimes Dwarf annual Stock Gilliflower, and 
by others it hath the appellation of Virginia Stock 
Gilliflower. This feldom rifes more than fix inches 
high, fending out many branches from the root, 
whicli intermix: and grow irregular; thefe are gar- 
nifhed with fpear-lhaped leaves, rounded at their 
ends, and fit clofe to the branches ; the flowers come 
but in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches* which 
are of a purple colour, compofed of four petals in 
form of a crofs, and are fucceeded by (lender pods 
like thofe of the other forts. If the feeds of this 
fort arc fown in patches, at two or three different 
times, the firft in autumn, the fecond the latter end 
of March, and the third the end of April, or the be- 
ginning of May, in the borders of the flower-garden, 
they will make a variety, when intermixed with other 
low growing annual flowers, for three months. 
The thirteenth fort rifes near two feet high, fending 
out many upright branches from the bottom, which 
are thinly garnifhed with fpear-lhaped leaves, the 
lower ones being a little indented ; the flowers come 
out Tingle, at great diltanccs from each other, toward 
the upper part of the branches ; thefe arc fmall, of a 
purplifti red colour, and foon fall away, being fuc- 
ceeded by long taper pods, with awl-fhapcd points. 
This is an annual plant, which may be treated in the 
fame manner as the laft mentioned fort ; but as it 
hath little beauty, it is not often cultivated in gardens. 
T he fourteenth fort grows naturally on the fea coafts 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. This is alfo an an- 
nual plant, which branches out from the root into 
many declining ftalks the lower leaves are about 
two inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
Very deeply finuated on their edges, and hoary , thofe 
upon the ftalks are of the fame form, but much 
fmaller ; the flowers are produced from the fides of 
the ftalks lingly, and at the top in loofe fpikes ; the 
empalements of the flowers are covered with a white 
down, as are alfo the end of the branches ; the flow- 
ers are purple, compofed of four leaves placed in 
form of a crofs ; the pods arc about three inches long, 
taper, woolly, and at their ends are divided into three 
parts, which fpread into a triangle. It flowers in Ju- 
ly, and when the feafon is favourable, the feeds will 
ripen in autumn ; but if the feeds are fown in autumn 
on a warm border, the plants will live through the 
winter, and thefe will flower early in June, fo from 
thefe good feeds may be obtained from them. 
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The fifteenth fort grows naturally on the fea coafts 
in the fouth of France and Spain, where it continues 
three or four years •, the ftalk is erect, and the whole 
plant is covered with a white down ; the lower leaves 
are broad, Ipear-lhaped, obtufe, and alternately in- 
dented ; the flowers are flelh-coloured * compofed of 
four petals like the other Ipecies, and are fucceeded 
by long woolly pods. 

This may be propagated by feeds in the fame manner 
as the other forts ; and if the plants grow in rubbilh, 
they will live through the winter better than in . rich 
earth. 

The fixteenth fort is of humble growth, feldom rifing 
above eight or nine inches high ; the leaves are very 
narrow, and indented on their edges the ftalk be- 
comes fhrubby, to which the flowers grow very clofe ; 
thefe are of a worn out purple colour, fo make but 
little appearance. It grows naturally in Spain and 
Italy, and is not fo hardy as the other forts, therefore 
requires Ibme protection in winter. 
The feventeenth fort grows naturally in Portugal; 
This is a low annual plant with pointed leaves, whofe 
borders are indented as if torn ; the empalement of 
the flower is hoary ; the flowers have four purple pe- 
tals placed in form of a crofs; which are fucceeded 
by knobbed-pointed pods inclofing flat leeds. 
If the leeds of this kind are fown in the fpring Upon 
jfheltered borders, where the plants are to remain, and 
they are thinned and kept clean from weeds, the 
plants will flower in July, and produce ripe feeds in 
autumn. 

CHELIDONIUM. Totirn. Inft. R. H. 231. tab. 

1 1 6. Lin. Gen. Plant. 572. Chelidonium majus. Raii 
- Meth.. Plant. 100. Glaucium. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 

tab. 130. Celandine, or Greater Celandine, in French 
Chcliodine or Eclair. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a roundijb impalement \ compofed t>f two 
concave obtufe leaves* which fall off, it hath four large 

• roundifh petals* which fpread open and are narrow at their 
hafe in the center is fituated a cylindrical germcn, at- 
tended by a great number of flamina* which are broad at 
the top* and are terminated by oblong* compreffed* twitt 
fummits* Upon the gertnen is fituated a bifid ftigma itt 
form of a head* The gertnen afterward becomes a cylin- 
drical pod 9 with one or two cells* opening with two valves, 
and filled with many fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linnrcus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia, the flower having many ftamina and one 
ityle. To this genus he has joined the Glaucium of 

• Tournefort, whofe characters very well agree with 
thofe of Celandine, fo are very properly brought 
together. 

The Species are, 

1. Chelidonium {Majus) pedunculis umbcllatis. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 505. Celandine with an umbellate d fool '-ftalk, 
Chelidonium majus vulgare. C B. P. 144. Greater 
common Celandine. 

2. Chelidonium (Laciniatum) foliis quinquc lobatis, 
lobis anguftis acute laciniatis. Celandine whofe leaves 
are compofed of five narrow lobes* which are cut into many 
acute figments. Chelidonium majus laciniato More. 
Cluf. Hift. 203. Greater Celandine with a jagged flower. 

3. Chelidonium (Glaucium) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
amplexicaulibus finuatis, caulc glabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
506. Celandine with Jingle flowers on the foot-flalks* flntt- 
ated leaves which embrace the ftalks* and a fmooth ftalk. 
Glaucium More luteo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 351. Glau- 
cium with a yellow flower •* and the Papaver cornicu la- 
tum lutcum. C. B. P. 171. 2"ellow horned Poppy. 

4. Chelidonium (Corniculatum) pedunculis unifloris, fo- 
liis felfilibus pinnatifidis, caule hilpido. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 506. Celandine with Jingle flowers upon the foot - 
ftalks* leaves fit clofe to the ftalks which have winged 
points* and a rough ftalk. Glaucium hirfutum fiore 
Phcenicio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 253. Hairy Glaucium^ 
or horned Poppy* with a fcarlet flower. 

5. Chelidonium (Glahrum) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 

femiamplexicaulibus) dentatis, glabris. Celandine with 

foot- 
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foot-ftalks having a Jingle flower, and fmootb indented 
leaves ^ which half embrace the ftalks, Glaucium gla- 
brUm flore Phcenicio. Tourn. Inft. 2 54; Smooth horned 
Poppy with a fcarlet flower. 
6, Ghelidonium (Hylriduni) ped'unculis uniflorisi foliis 
pinnatifidis, linearibus, caule lasvi. filiquis trivalvibus. 
Lin: Sp. Plant. 724. Celandine with Jingle flowers upon 
the foot-ftalk, many pointed narrow leaves, and a fmooth 
ftalk. Glaucium flore violaceo. Tourn. Inft. 254. 
Horned Poppy with a Violet-cohurcd flower. 
The firft fort is the common Celandine which is ufed 
in medicine, and is efteenied aperitive and cleanfing, 
Opening obftruttions of the fpleen and liver; and is 
of great ufe in curing the jaundice and fcurvy. This 
grows naturally on the fide of banks* and in ihady 
lanes in many parts of England; fo is feldom culti- 
vated in gardens - t for if the feeds are permitted to 
fcatter, the ground will be plentifully ftored with 
plants to a confiderable diftance. It flowers in May, 
at which time the herb is in the greateft perfection 
for ufe: 

The fecond fort is found growing in a few particular 
places, where the feeds have been formerly fown, or 
the plants call out of gardens. This is by fome fup- 
pofed to be only a variety of the firft, but I have 
propagated this by feeds above forty years, and have 
conftantly found the plants produced to be the fame 
as thofe from which the feeds were faved, and never 
vary, nor have I ever obferved the firft alter to this. 
The leaves of this are divided into narrow long feg- 
ments, which are deeply jagged on their edges, and 
the petals of the flower are cut into many parts, in 
which it differs from the firft. If the feeds of this 
fort are permitted to fcatter, they will fill the ground 
with plants. They both delight in (hade. There is 
a variety of this with double flowers, which generally 
rifes the fame from feeds, which is not ufual in many 
other plants however, this variety may always be 
preferved by parting the roots; 

The third fort is known by the title of Horned Poppy; 
it was fo called from the rcfemblance which the 
flower bears to the Poppy, and the long feed-vcflel, 
which is like a horn. It grows naturally upon the 
fandy and gravelly fhorcs by the fca, in many parts 
of England, from whence the feeds have been brought 
into gardens, where it is fometimes allowed to have 
£>lace for the fake of variety. This plant abounds 
with a yellow juice which flows out from every part, 
when broken: It fends out many thick gray leaves, 
which are deeply jagged ; the ftalks are ftrong, 
fmooth, and jointed, which rile near two feet high* 
and divide into manv branches. Thefe are garniflied 
with leaves at each joint ; thofe on the lower part of 
the ftalks are long, broad, and deeply jagged, but 
the upper leaves are entire and almoft heart-fhaped : 
they clofely embrace the ftalks with their bafc ; from 
the bofom of the leaves come out the fhort foot-ftalks 
of the flowers, each fupporting one large yellow 
flower* compofed of four broad petals, which fpread 
open like the garden Poppy, in the center of which 
are a great number of yellow ftamina, furrounding 
a long cylindrical germen, crowned by an arrow- 
pointed ftigma, which is permanent, remaining upon 
the top of the horned feed-veflel, which grows nine 
or ten inches long* having a longitudinal furrow on 
one fide, where it opens when ripe, and lets out the 
feeds. This is a biennial plant, which flowers the 
fecond year, and perilhes foon after the feeds are 
ripe. 

If the feeds of this plant are permitted to fcatter, 
they will fill the ground near therri with plants* fo 
that it is not a proper plant for a flower-garden ; but 
if a few of the feeds arc fcattered about in rock work, 
the plants will rife without trouble, and in fuch 
places will have a pretty effect. And if the feeds are 
permitted to fcatter, there will always be a fupply of 
young plants fb the only care they will require, is 
to pull them up when they multiply too faft. It 
flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 
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The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
fome parts of Germany, from whence the feeds have 
been brought to England. The leaves of it are 
deeply jagged and hairy, of a pale green, arid grow 
clofc to the ftalks : thofe at the bottom lie on the 
ground, and are broader than thofe above. Tiie 
ftalks are a foot and a Half high, having a Angle 
jagged leaf placed at each joint ; thefe have many di- 
vifions, from their origin to the. point, which is ex- 
tended longer than the lower leaves. The flowers 
come out from the bofom of the leaves ; thefe are 
compofed of five broad obtufe petals, which are of 
a dark fcarlet colour, and foon fall off. In the center 
of each is fituated ah oblong germen, having no ftyle, 
but fupports a bifid ftigma ; this is attended by a 
great humber of fliort ftamina, terminated by obtufe 
iurrimits. * The germen afterward becomes a long 
taper pod, on the apex of which the bifid ftigma re- 
mains, fitting on the middle partition, which divides 
the pod into two cells, which are filled with final! 
feeds. The flower hath an empalement compofed of 
two hollow leaves, which are clofely fet with ihorc 
prickles j this falls away when the flower is expanded. 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn; As the flowers of this plant are but of 
fliort duration, they do riot make any confiderable 
figure j but the foliage of the plant is very elegant, 
and might be introduced by way of ornament to fur- 
niture with great advantage, being very pifturefque: 
it may alfo be wrought into patterns for filks, and 
painted upon porcelain, where it Would have a very 
good effect. If the feeds of this plant are fown in 
the dutumn, they will more certainly grow than 
thofe which are fown in the fpring ; which frequendy,- 
in dry feafons, do not come up the fame year, or at 
leaft not before autumn ; whereas thofe fown in au- 
tumn, frequently come up foon after, or if not at 
that feafon, do not fail coming up in the ipring^ 
and thefe plants cdme early to flower, fo that good 
feeds may always be obtained from them. They 
fhould be fown where the plants are to remain, and • 
they will require no other care but to thin them 
where they are too clofe, and keep them clean from 
weeds. 

The fifth fort differs from the fourth, in having 
broader leaves, which are not fo deeply divided *, the 
whole plant is fmooth, and the flowers are larger, but 
are Of the fame colour : this is alfo an annual plant, 
and requires the fame treatment as the laft. 
The fixth fort grows naturally among the Corn, in 
fome parts of England. This is alfo an annual plant, 
whofe feeds mould be fowri in autumn, for thofe 
which arc fown in the fpring feldom fuccecd. The 
leaves of this fort are finely Jagged, and divided into 
harrow lcgmehts, fome what like thofe of Buckfhdrn 
Plantain ; they are fmooth, of a lucid green, and are 
commonly oppofite. The ftalks rife little more than 
a foot high, dividing into two or three branches up- 
ward* garnifhed with frhall leaves of the fame form 
as thofe below. ^ The flowers are fuftained by (lender 
foot-ftalks, which come out from the wings of the 
leaves ; thefe are compofed of four obtufe petals, of 
a Violet colour, in the center of which is fituated a 
cylindrical germen, attended by a" great number of 
ftamina i the germen afterward becomes a long cy- 
lindrical pod, like thofe of the other fpecics. The 
flowers of this plant are very fugacious, ieldom lafting 
above three or four hours before the petals drop oft; 
efpecially in clear weather. It flowers in May, and 
the feeds ripen in July, arid the plants foon after 
periflii If the feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants 
will cbme up without care as the Others. 

CHELONE [a;fA«'»« Gr. a tortoifc. j Tourn. Aft. 
R. S. 1706. tab. 7. fol. 2. Lin. Gen. Plant. 666. 

The Characters are, 
9'h'e empaletiierit of the flower is of one leaf cut into five 
parts, and is permanent ; the flower is of the fingent kind, 
having a fhort cylindrical tabu, which is fwollen at the 
chaps, w&ere it is oblong, convex above, and plain belc&t 
the mouth' is almoft do fed \ the upper lip is obtufe and in- 
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denied, the lower lip is lightly cut. into three parts. It 
hath four ftamina, 'which are inch fed in the backfide of 
the petal, the two ftde ones being a little longer than the 
other, which are terminated by oval hairy funmits. It 
hath an oval germen fupporling a. flender fiyle, crowned by 
an obtufe Jligma \ the germen afterward becomes an oval 
cap fule having two cells, which are filled with. flat roundifh 
feeds having a border. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnrcus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia, from the flower having two long and 
two Ihort {lamina, and the feeds being included in a 
capfule. 

The Species arc, 

1. Chelone (Glabra) foliis lanceolatis* acumiriatis, fef- 
filibus, obfolete ferratis, radice reptatrice. Chelone with 
pointed fpear-fhaped leaves, fet clofe to the ftalks, with 
fin all fcrraturcs on their edges 9 and a creeping root. Che- 
lone Acadienfis flore albo. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 1706. 
Chelone of Acadia, with a white flower. 

2. Chelone (Purpurea) foliis lanceolatis, obliquis, pe- 
tiolatis, opppfitis, marginibus acute ferratis. Chelone 
with oblique fpcar-fljaped leaves, growing oppqfite on foot- 

ftalks, and their borders Jharply fawed. Chelone floribus 
ipeciofis pulcherrimis, colore rofas damafcenre. Clayt. 
Flor. Virg. 71. Chelone with a very beautiful looking 

flower, the colour of the Damafk Rofe. 

3. Chelone (Hirfuta) caule foliifque hirfutis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 611. Chelone with hairy ftalks and leaves. Digi- 
tals Virginiana, panacis coloni foliis, More amplo, 
pallafcente. Pluk. Mant. 64. Virginia Foxglove with 
Clowns all-heal leaves, and a large pale flower* 

The firft fort grows naturally in molt parts of North 
. America. This is called by Jofcclin, in his New 
England Rarities, the Humming Bird-tree. It. hath 
a pretty thick jointed root, which creeps under ground 
to a confidcrable diftance, fending up fmooth chan- 
nelled ftalks, which rife about two feet high, garniflied 
with two leaves at each joint, Handing oppofite 
without foot-ftalks; thefe are three inches and a half 
long, and about three quarters of an inch* broad at j 
their bate, where they are broadeft, and diminifh 
gradually to a fliarp point ; they have fmall ferratures 
on their edges, which fcarcely appear. The flowers 
grow in a clofe fpike at the end of the ftalks they 
■ are white, and have but one petal, which is tubular, 
and narrow at the bottom, but fwells upward, almoft 
like the Foxglove flower; the upper fide is bent 
over and convex, but the under is flat, and (lightly 
indented in three parts at the end. When the flowers 
fall off, the germen turns to an oval capfule fitting 
in the cmpalemcnt, filled with roundifh comprefled 
feeds, which have a thin border. It flowers in Au- 
guftj and when the autumn proves favourable, the 
iecds will fometimes ripen in England •, but as the 
plants propagate fo fait by their creeping roots, the 
feeds are feldom regarded. The belt time to trans- 
plant the roots is in autumn, that they may be well 
cftabliflied in the ground before the fpring, otherwife 
they will not flower fo ftrong, cfpccially if the feafon 
proves dry ; but when they are removed in the Ipring, 
it mould not be later than the middle of March, by 
which time their roots will begin to pufh out new 
fibres. They will thrive in almoft any foil or fituation, 
but their roots are apt to creep too far, if they are 
not confined, and fometimes intermix with thole- of 
other plants ; and then their ftalks iland fo far diftant 
from each other, as to make but little appearance ; 
therefore they fhould be planted in pots, which will 
confine their roots, fo that in each pot there will 
be eight or ten ftalks growing near each other, when 
they will make a tolerable good appearance. This 
plant is very hardy,^ lb is not injured by cold, but it 
11111ft have plenty of water in hot weather. 
The fecond fort was difcoverccl in Virginia by Mr. 
Clayton, who lent it to England : the roots of this 
do not creep fo far as thole of* the firft, the ftalks are 
llronger, and the leaves much broader, and are ob- 
lique t they are deeply fawed on their edges, and 
Hand upon Ihort tbor.-ft.ulks : the (lowers arc of a 
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bright purple colour, fo make a finer appearance; 
This flowers at the fame time with the firft, and is 
propagated by parting of the roots in the fame 
manner. 

The third fort I received from New England, where 
it grows naturally : this is near to the firft fort, but 
the ftalks and leaves are very hairy, and the flower 
is of a purer white. It flowers at the fame time with 
the former, and requires the fame treatment. 
As thefe plants flower in the autumn, when there is 
a fcarcity of other flowers, it renders them the more 
valuable, efpecially the fecond fort, whofe flowers 
make a very pretty appearance, when they are 
ftrong ; and if fome of them have a fhady fituatiori 
in the fummer, they will flower later in the autumn. 
CHENOPODIA-MORUS. See Blitum. 

CHENOPODIUM jjpN«ftw, Gr.] Tourn. Inft. 
R. PI. 506. tab. 288. Lin. Gen. Plant. 272; Goofe- 
foot, or Wild Orach. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a "permanent empatement, compofed of five oval 
concave leaves - the flower hath no petal, but in the center 
it bath Jive ftamina placed oppofite to the leaves of the 
empalement, and of the fame length, terminated by 
roundifh twin fummits ; it hath a round germen fupport- 
ing a Jhort double fiyle, crowiied by 'an obtufe Jligma. 
The germen afterward becomes a five-cornered fruit inclofed 
in the empalement, containing one roundifh deprejfed feed. 
Linnaeus places this genus in the fecond feclrion of his 
fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, the flower 
having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Chenopodium (Bonus Henricus) foliis triangulari-fa- 
_ gittatis, integerrimis fjpicis compolitis aphyllis. Hort. 

Cliff. 84. Goofefoot with amw-jhaped triangular leaves 
-which are entire. Chenopodium folio triangulo. Tourn. 
Inft. 506. Goofefoot with a triangular leaf, called Englifh 
Mercury, /III Good, or Good Henry. 

2. Chenopodium (Vulvaria) foliis integerrimis rhombeo- 
ovatis, floribus conglomeratis axillaribus. Flor. Suec. 
216. Goofefoot with entire, oval, rhomboidal leaves* and 
flowers growing in clufters on the fide of the ftalks. 
Chenopodium fcetidum. Tourn. Inft. 506. Stinking 
Orach. 

3. Chenopodium (Scoparia) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 
planis, integerrimis. Hort. ClifF. 86. Goofefoot with 
narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, which are plain and entire. 
Chenopodium lini folio villofo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
Goofefoot with a. hairy Flax leaf, commonly called Belve- 
dere, or Summer Cyprefs. 

4. Chenopodium (Botrys) foliis oblongis, finuatis, ra- 
cemis nudis multifkjis. Hort. ClifF. 84. Goofefoot with 
oblong Jinuated leaves, and naked multifid fpikes of floxvers, 
Chenopodium ambrofioides folio finuato. Tourn. Inft. 
506. Goofefoot, like Ambro/ia* with finttated leaves, com- 
monly called Oak of Jerufalew. 

5. Chenopodium (Ambrofioides) foliis lanceolatis, den- 
tatis, racemis foliatis fimplicibus. . Hort. Cliff. 84, 
Goofefoot with fpear-fhaped indented leaves, and fingle 
leafy fpikes of flowers. Chenopodium ambrofioides 
Mexicanum. Tourn. Inft. 506. Mexican Goof. foot, like 
Ambrqfia, commonly called Oak of Cappadocia. 

6. Chenopodium (Fruticofum) foliis lanceolatis, den- 
tatis, caule fruticofo. Goofefoot with fpearfh^ped in- 
dented leaves* and a Jhrubby flalk. Chenopodium am- 
brofioides Mexicanum fruticofum. Bocrh. Ind. alt. 2. 
p. 90. Shrubby Mexican Orach. 

7. Chenopodium (Mtdtifidttm) foliis multifidis, fegmen- 
tis lincaribus, floribus axillaribus feffilibus. Lin. Sp. 
320. Goofefoot with multifid leaves, linear figments, and 

flowers fet clofe to the flalk. Chenopodium (empervirens, 
foliis tenuiter laciniatis. Hort. Eith. 78. 
There are many other fpecies of this genus, fomc of 
which grow naturally on dunghills and the fide of 
ditches, in moft parts of England, where they often 
become very troublefome weeds j for which reafon, 
I have not enumerated them here. 
The firft fort is found growing naturally in fiiady 
lanes in many parts of England,, but it is very doubt- 
ful if the feeds have not been caft out of gardens 

originalljv 
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Brigirially, bccaufc this plant was formerly cultivated 
in kitchen-gardens for ufe and in fome of the nor- 
thern counties, the people (till preferve it in their gar- 
dens as an efcUlent herb ; which in the fpring feafon, 
they drefs in the fame manner as Spinach, for which 
it is a fubftitute. But, as the latter is a much better 
herb, it has obtained the preference very juftly, in all 
the countries where the culture of the kitchen-garden 
is underftood. 

The fecond fort . is very common upon dunghills, 
and in gardens, in moft parts of England : it is fel- 
dom cultivated, except in fome phyfic-gardens j for 
the markets in London are fup plied with it by the 
herb-women, who gather it in the places where it 
grows wild. 

The third fort is fometimes cultivated in gardens ; 
it is a beautiful plant, which is naturally dilpofed to 
grow very cloie and thick, and in as regular a pyra- 
mid as if cut by art. The leaves are of a pleafant 
green ; and were it not for that, it hath fo much of 
the appearance of a Cyprus-tree, that at fome diftance 
it might be taken for the fame, by good judges : the 
feeds fliould be (own in autumn 5 and in the fpring, 
when the plants are come up, they may be planted 
into pots of good earth, and kept fupplied with wa- 
ter in dry weather : liiefe pots may be intermixed 
with other plants to adorn court-yards, &c. where 
they will appear ver^ liancifome, until their feeds be- 
gin to fwcll and grow heavy, which weigh down and 
difplacc the branches j at which time the pots (hould 
be removed to lome abject part of the garden, to 
perfect their feeds ; which, if permitted to fall upon 
the ground, will come up the next fpring ; fb that you 
need be at no more trouble in propagating thefe 
plants, but only to tranfplant them where you intend 
they mould grow. 

The fifth fort was formerly ufed in medicine ; but 
although it (till continues in the catalogue of iimples 
annexed to the London Difpenfatory, yet is very fel- 
jdom tiled at prefent. This plant may be propagated 
by lowing the feeds in an open border of good earth 
in the fpring, where it will perfecT: its feeds in au- 
tumn - 9 which, if permitted to fhed upon the ground, 
will arife as the former. 

The fourth fort was brought from America, where 
the feeds are called Worm Seed, I fuppofe from 
fome quality contained in it, which deftroys worms 
in the body. 

This is propagated by fowing the feeds in the fpring, 
as the before-mentioned fort, and will perfect its feed 
in autumn j after which, the plant decays to the 
ground : but if the root be preserved in Ihelter un- 
der a common frame in winter, the (talks will rife 
again the following fpring. 

The leaves of this plant emit a very ftrong odour 
when bruifed, fomewhat like thofe of the Ambrofia, 
for which the plants are preserved in gardens, for the 
flower hath no beauty. This plant grows naturally 
in moft parts of North America, where it is generally 
called Worm Seed. • It fends up feveral (talks from 
. the root, which rife about two feet high, garnilhed 
with oblong leaves a little indented on their edges, of 
a light green, and placed- alternately on the (talks; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
on the upper part of the branches, in loofe fpikes : 
thefe appear in July, and the (beds ripen in Septem- 
ber ; which, if permitted to fcatter, the plants will 
come up the following fpring, when a few of them 
may be tranfplanted into pots filled with kitchen-gar- 
den earth, to be preferved through the winter ; and 
the others may be planted in the common borders, 
where they will flower and perfect their feeds ; but 
unlefs the winter is very favourable, the roots will be 
dettroyed. 

The feeds of all the fpecies of this genus will fuc- 
ceed belt, if they are fqwn in autumn j for when they 
are fown in the fpring, they frequently lie a whole 
year before the plants come up ^therefore where the 
feeds of any of them fcatter, the-piants will come up 
much better than thofe which are fawn by hand* 
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The -fifth fort is annual : this alfo grows naturally in 
North America, from whence I have frequently re- 
ceived the ieeds. It is alfo a native of many of the 
warm countries in Europe. This hath many oblong 
leaves at the bottom j which are deeply fin u a ted on 
both fides, fomewhat like thofe of the Oak-tree; 
from whence it received the title of Oak of Jerufalem. 
Thefe are purple on their under fide, and when bruit- 
ed, emit a (trong odour. The (talks rife about eight 
or nine inches high, dividing, into feveral final ler 
branches. The lower part of thefe is garnifhed with 
leaves of the fame (hape with thofe below, but are 
fmaller. The flowers grow in ' naked loofe fpikes j 
divided into many parts : they are final], herbace- 
ous, and are fucceeded l>y fmall round feeds. This 
fort flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fixth fort hath leaves very like thofe of the 
fourth, and have the fame fcent : but this hath a 
lhrubby ftalk, which rifes live or fix feet high, and 
divides into many branches. It is a native of Ame- 
rica, and mu ft be hou/ed in the winter, for it will 
not live through the winter in England in the opcrt 
air. It is eafily propagated by cuttings during any 
of the fummer months, which, if planted in a fiiady 
border, and duly watered, will foon take root ; and 
then may be planted in pots filled with light earth, 
and placed in the (hade till they have taken new root, 
after which they may be placed with other hardy ex- 
otic plants in a flickered fituation during fummer ; 
and when the froft comes on, they mult be removed 
into the green-houfe i but they only require protec- 
tion from hard frofts, and lhould have plenty of air 
in mild weather. This grows naturally in the Brafils. 
The (eventh fort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres : 
this rifes with a lhrubby ftalk three or four feet high, 
garnilhed with oblong leaves; which are cut into 
.many linear fegments; the flowers fit clofe to the 
Italics, which, like the other (pedes of this genus* 
have no petals, but the empalement inclofes five (len- 
der (lamina : the germen fupports two (lylcs, crowned 
by obtufe ftigma. 

This is a perennial plant, which retains its leaves 
through the year, fo will add to the variety in a 
green-houfe in winter, but has little other beauty to 
recommend it. This may be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in a bed of light earth during any 
of the fummer months, and duly (haded and watered* 
will put out roots ; then they may be tranfplanted into 
pots,- and may be placed with other hardy exotic 
plants in fummer, but muft be (heltered from froft iri 
winter. 

CHERR Y-L AU R EL; See Padus; 
CHERRY-TREE. See Cerasus; 
CHER VI L. See ScajJ dix. 
CHESNUT. See Castane a. 
C H E S N UT, the Horfe. See Escutus. 
CHIONANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2 1. The Fringe, 
or Snowdrop- tree. This title was given to this plane 
by Dr. Van Roy en, from the whitenefs of its flow- 
ers : the inhabitants of America, where this tree is a 
native, call it Snowdrop-tree, for the fame reafon : 
and the Dutch call it Sneebaumj i. e: Snow-tree, dn 
the fame account. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which is 
ereel, and cut into four acute parts the flower is of one 
petals having a fhort fpreading tube the length of the em- 
palement, and the upper part is cut into four very long 
narrow fegments, which are eretJ. It hath two fhort 
ftamina infer ted in the tube of the petal, which are ter- 
minated by upright beart-fhaped fummits. In the center 
is placed the oval germen, fupporting a Jingle fiyle+ 
crowned by an obtufe trifid ftigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a round berry with one cell, inclqfing one 
bard feed. 

This genus of plants -is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnseus's fecorid clafs, intitled Diandria Moho- 
gynia, the flower having two ftamina and one 

We 
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\Ve have but one Species of this plant in the Eng- 
lilh gardens, viz. 
Ch ion a nth us peduhculis trifidis triflorisi Lin. Sp. 
Plane. 8. Snowdrop-tree, or Fringe-tree* with trifid 
foot-ftalks Supporting three flowers. Amelanchier Vir- 
giniana laurocerafi folio. Pet. Hon Sice. 241. Virgi- 
nia Amelanchier Kvitb a Laurel leaf. 
This lhrub is common in South Carolina, where it 
grows by the fide of rivulets, and feldom is more 
than ten feet high : the leaves are as large as thofe of 
the Laurel, but are of a much thinner fubftance ; 
the flowers come out in May, hanging in long 
bunches, and are of a pure white, from whence the 
inhabitants call it Snowdrop- tree 5 and, from the 
flowers being cut into narrow fegincnts, they give 
it the name of Fringe- tree. After the flowers have 
fallen away, the fruit appears, which becomes a 
black berry, about the fize of Sloes, having one hard 
feed in each. 

This tree is now more common in the curious gar- 
dens in England, than it was a few years fince ; there 
having been many young plants railed from the feeds, 
which have been brought from America lately : there 
have alio been fome plants propagated by layers, 
though there is great uncertainty of their taking root, 
which they feldorn do in lefs than two years ; nor 
will they ever take root, unlels they are well fupplied 
with water in dry weather. 

The belt way to obtain good plants, is from the 
feeds, which muft be procured from America, for 
they never have produced any fruit in this country. 
The feeds mould be lown in fmall pots filled with 
frefh loamy earth foon after they arrive, and fhould 

. be placed under a hot-bed frame, where they may 
remain till the beginning of May, when they muft be 
removed to a fituation expofed to the morning fun, 
and fc reened from the fun in the middle of the day. 
In dry weather the pots muft be watered, and kept 
clean from weeds ; for as thefe feeds lie in the ground 
a whole year before the plants will come up, they 
Ihould not be expofed to the fun the firft fummer, but 
the following autumn they mould be removed, and 
placed under a frame, to protect: the feeds from be- 
ing injured by the froft •, and if the pots are plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed the beginning of March, it 
will bring up the plants much looner than they will 
otherwile rile \ by which means they will get more 
. ftrength the firft fummer, and be better able to refill 
the cold of the next winter. While thefe plants arc 
very young, they will be in danger of fuffcring by 
fevcre froft ; but when . they have obtained ftrength, 
they will refill the greateft cold of our climate in the 
open air; therefore for the two or three firft winters, 
it will be proper to keep them under fhelter j fothat 
the young plants may remain in the feed-pots all the 
firft fummer, and the following winter \ and in the 
fpring before they begin to fhoot, they fhould be 
fhaken but of the pots, and carefully feparated fb as 

*not to break off their roots, and each planted in a 
fmall pot filled with light loamy foil, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot-bed, juft to forward their 

.taking frefh root; then they Ihould be gradually 
inured to die open air, and during the following fum- 
mer, the pots fhould be plunged into the ground, to 
prevent the earth from drying, in a fituation where 
they may enjoy the morning fun, but fcreened from 
the great heat at noon. During the fummer feafon, 
they will require to be frequently watered, and kept 
clean from weeds. The autumn following, they 
fhould be again placed under a hot- bed frame to 
fcreen them from froft ; but they fhould enjoy the 
free air at all times, when the weather is mild. The 
April following, the plants may be fhaken out of the 
pots, with the ball of earth to their roots, and planted 
where they are defigned to remain. 
This Ih rub delights in a moift, foft, loamy foil, and 
if it is planted in a iheltered fituation, will endure 
the cold of our winters very well in the open air *, but 

in dry land it is very fubject to decay in warm 
leaibns. 
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In the places where this fhrub grows naturally; it 
produces great quantities of flowers, fo that they 
teem covered with fnow* which gave occafion to the 
inhabitants for titling it Snowdrop -tree ; but in Eng- 
land the flowers are feldom fo numerous* fo do not 
make fo good an appearance. 
G II I R ON I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 227. 

The Characters are,- v 
The flower bath a permanent empalcment of one leaf 
cut into five oblong fegntints : it bath one petal, with a 
rowidifh tube] the fize of the impalement, divided into 
five equal parts above, which fpread open : it hath five 
Jhort broad ftamina, which are faftened to the top of the 
tube, and are terminated by large oblong fummits, which 
join together, and after the flowers drop are fpirally twijl- 
ed. It hath an oval germen, fituated in the center^ 
fuppdrting a fender declining ftyle,- crowned by a rifmg 
fiigma in form of a head. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval capfule with two cells, filled with fmall feeds: 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
LinnKus's fifth clafs, in titled Pentandria Monogynia,- 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyJe. 

The Species are, 

1. Chironxa frutefcens, capfulifera'. Lin*. Sp. Plant; 
190. Shrubby Chhronia bearing capftdes. Centauri- 
um minus Arricanum, arborelcens, latifolium, fiore 
ruberrimo. Com. Rar. PI. 8. tab. 8. Leffer Tree-like 
African Centaury, with a broad leaf, and a very red 
flower. 

2. Chi ron 1 a frutefcens baccifera. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
190. Shrubby berry-bearing Ghironia. Centaurium 
minus arborelcens pulpiferum. Com. Rar. PI. 9. 
tab. 9. Leffer Tree-like Centaury with feeds fur rounded 

_ with pulp. 

Thefe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence their feeds were brought to Hol- 
land many years paft, and die plants were railed in 
fome of the curious gardens there, and have fince 
been communicated to the curious in many parts of 
Europe. The feeds of the firft fort were lent me 
from Paris, by Mr* Richard, gardener to the king 

. at Verfailles, from which I raifed feveral plants, which 
have flowered in the Chelfea garden feveral years, but 
have not as yet perfected any feeds. 
It hath a fibrous root, which fpreads near the furface 
of the ground. The ftalks are round, and inclining 
to be ligneous, but are of a very foft texture ; thele 
grow from two to three feet high, having feveral 
branches on every fide, which grow erect, gamilhcd 
with fucculent leaves, which are an inch or more in 
length, and an eighth part of an inch broad, ending 
in an obtufe point. At the ends of each ihoot the 
flowers are produced, which are tubulous, -and fpread 
open at the top like thofe of Periwinkle ; thefe are of 
a bright red colour, and when there are a large num- 
ber of the flowers open on the fame plant, they make 
a very fine appearance. In the center of the flower 
is placed an oval germen, upon which there is fixed 
a recurved ftyle, having a blunt ftigma at the top, 
furrounded by rive incurved ftamina, each fupporting. 
a large fummit. When the flowers fall away, the 
germen becomes an inflated capfule, which is filled 
with final] feeds. The flowers are produced from 
June to autumn, and the feeds ripen in October. This 
plant fhould be placed in an airy glals-cafe irr winter, 
where it may enjoy a dry air and much fun, but will 
not thrive in a warm ftove ; nor can it be well pre- 
lerved in a common green-houfe, becaule a damp 
moift air will foon caufe it to rot. 
The feeds of this plant fhould be fown in fmall 
pots filled with light fandy earth, foon after they 
are ripe, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and 
muft be frequently but gently watered; fome- 
times the feeds will lie a long time in the ground, fo 
that if the plants do not appear the fame feafon, the 
pots fhoulcf not be difturbed, but preferved in fheltcr 

' till the following fpring, and then plunged into a 
frefh hot-bed, which will bring up the plants in a 
fhort time, if the feeds are good. When the plants 
are fit to remove, they fhould be transplanted into 

2 fnaall 
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finall pots, four or five in each pot j then plunge the i 
pots into a moderate hot-bed, and fprinkle them with 
water, and Ihade them every day from the fun till 
they have taken new root ; after which they muft 
have a large lhare of air in warm weather, to prevent I 
their drawing up weak : when the plants have obtain- 1 
ed fbme ftrengch, they muft be gradually inured to I 
bear the open air ; but when chey are expoled abroad, 1 
if there ihould happen much rain, the plants muft I 
be icreened from it, otherwife. it will caufe them to j 
rot : when the plants have filled the pots with their I 
roots, they Ihould be parted, and each put into a.fe- I 
parate pot filled with light fendy earth, not rich with I 
dung, placing them in the fhade till they have taken 1 
frefh root; then, they may be removed to a warm 
fheltered fituation, and mixed with fuch other plants 
as require but litde water ; in which fituation they 
may remain till autumn, when they muft be placed 
in a dry airy glafs-cafe ; and in the winter Ihould have 
very litde wet, but muft enjoy the fun as much as j 
poflible ; and in mild weather mould have frelh air 
admitted to them, but muft be protected from froft : 
with this management, the plants will thrive and pro- ; 
duce flowers the fecond year from feed. j 
The fecond fort rifes with a firmer flralk than the : 
firft, which is round, jointed, and divides upward 
into a greater number of branches, garnilhed with ; 
lhort narrow leaves, which are pretty thick and fuc- : 
culent. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches, in the iame manner as thofe of the firft, 
which are of a fine red colour, but not half fo large 
as the flowers of the firft ; when thefe fall away, they 
are fucceeded by oval pulpy berries, in which are in- 
cluded many frnall feeds. This fort continues flow- 
ering great part offummer and autumn, and in warm j 
feafons die feeds will ripen in England. j 
It is propagated by feeds in the fame manner as the j 
former fort, and the plants require the fame treat- j 

ment. j 
CHIVES, as they are by fome titled, are the fta- j 

anina, which fupport the fummits in the center of j 

flowers. I 
CHI VETS, in French, are the frnall parts, or little \ 

offsets from the roots of bulbous plants, by whicli ! 

they are propagated. j 
CHONDRILLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 815. Tourn.] 

Inft. R. H. 475. tab. 268. [of )Mig& 9 Gr. a card- - 

lage.] Gum Succory. : 
The Characters are, • 
The common empalement is compofed of many narrow cy- 
lindrical 1 feales 9 which are coital. The flower is compofed 
of tnaity hermaphrodite florets* which are uniform* and lie 
imbricatim* like tiles on a houfe ; thefe have one petal* 
which is ftretched out on one fide like a tongue* and are 
l indented at the top in four or five figments •, they have 
each five Jhort hairy ftamina* terminated by cylindrical 
fummits. The germen is fituatcd under the floret* having 
a ftyle the length of the ftamina* crowned by two reflexed 
fiigmas-* the germen afterward becomes afinglc* oval, 
comprejfed feed* crowned with a Jingle down* and inch fed 
in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia aequalis. The flowers of this fection arc 
compofed of only hermaphrodite florets, which are 

fruitful. I 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. • 
Chondrilla (Juncea.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 383. Gum Suc- 
cory. ,Chondrillajuncea vifcofa arvenfis. C. B. P. 30. 
Vifcous Field Gum Succory with rufhy ftalks. 
This plant grows naturally in Germany, Helvetia, 
and France, on the borders of the fields, and is fel- 
dom preferved in gardens, becaufe the roots are very 
apt to fpread, and become troublefome weeds and 
the feeds having down on their tops, are - carried by 
<he wind to a great djftance, fo that the neighbouring 
ground is filled with the plants * the roots of this 
Itrike deep into the ground, and fpread out with 
thick fibres on every fide, each of which, when cut, 
*r broken into many parts, will fhoot up a plant 5 fo 
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that when this plant hath obtained poflcflion of the 
ground, it is very difficult to root out. The root 
iends out a great number of flender ftalks, which at 
their bottom are garnilhed with oblong finuated 
leaves, but thofe above are very narrow and entire. 
The flowers are produced from the fide and top of 
the branches, which are like thofe of Lettuce, and 
are fucceeded by feeds of the fame form, crowned 
with down. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in September. 

The other fpecies of this genus which, were enume- 
rated in the former edition, are referred to the Lac- 
tuca and Crepis. 

CHRISTMAS FLOWER, or 'Black Helle- 
bore. See Helledorus. 

CHRIS T O P H O R I A N A. See Actea. 
CHRISANTHEMOIDES OSTEQSPER- 

MON. See Osteospermum. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
491. tab. 280. Lin. Gen. Plant. 866. Leucanthe- 
mum. Tourn. Inft. 11. H. 492. [^j>vffuif9tfAov* Gr. 
from xfv*®>* gold, a^f*©-*, a flower 5 that is to fay, 
Golden Flower.] Corn Marigold. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a compound flower* the rays being compofed of 
female florets* which are extended on one fide like a tongue* 
and are indented in three fegments at the end ; thefe have 
an oval germen* fupporting a fiender ftyle* crowned by two 
obtufe ftigmas. The hermaphrodite florets which cotnpofe 
the dijk* are flunnel-Jhaped the length of the empafcment, 
but are divided into five figments at the top* which arc 
fpread open \ thefe have five Jhort hairy ftamina* termi- 
nated by tubular cylindrical fummits* and have an oval 
germen* with ftyle and ftigma like the female \ /he germen 
afterward becomes a Jingle* oblong* naked feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia 
Polygamia fuperflua. In this feclrion all the central 
florets which compofc the tlifk, are hermaphrodite 
and fruitful, and the rays are compofed of female 

florets. 

The Species are, 

. Chrysanthemum (Segetum) foliis amplexicaulibusV 
fuperne laciniatis, inferne dentato-ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 
4 16. Com Marigold with leaves embracing the ftalks* the 
upper • being jagged* and the lower indented like a Jaw. 
Chrysanthemum fegetum. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 334. Com 
Marigold. 

. Chrysanthemum (Leucanthemum) foliis amplexicau- 
libus, oblongis, fuperne ferratis, inferne dentatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 41 6. Corn Marigold with oblong leaves e;n- 
bracing the ftalks* the upper ones being Jawed* and the 
lower indented. Bellis fylveftris caule foliofo r major. 
C. B. P. 261. Greater wild Daify with a leafy ftalk. 
Chrysanthemum (Serotinum) foliis lanceolatis, fu- 
perne ferratis, utrinque acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 416. 
Corn Marigold with fpearjhaped leaves* thofe above be- 
ing flawed* and pointed on all fides. Bellis major, ra- 
dice repente, foliis latioribus, ferratis. Mor. Hift. 3. 
p. 29. Greater Daify with a creeping root* and broad 
flawed leaves. 

.. Chrysanthemum (Montanuni) foliis imis fpathulato- 
lanccolatis, ferratis, fummis linearibus. Sauv. Monfp. 
87. Corn Marigold with lower leaves pointed like a fpear- 
jhaped Jpatula, and flawed* and the upper ones linear. 
Leucanthemum montanum minus. Tourn. Inft. 492. 

Leflfer Mountain Ox-eye. 
;. Chrysanthemum {Graminifolium) foliis linearibus, 
fubintegerrimis. Sauv. Monfp. 87. Com Marigold 
with narrow leaves* which are entire. Leucanthemum 
gramineo folio. Tourn. Inft. 493. Ox-eye with a Grafs 
leaf. 

>. Chrysanthemum (Alpmum) foliis pinnatifitis, U* 
ciniis parallels, integris, caule unifloris. Lin.^^p. 
Plant. 889. Corn Marigold with many pointed leaves, 
whofle fegments are parallel and entire* and one flower en 
each foot-ftalk. Leucanthemum Alpinum, foliis Co- 
ronopi. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 493. Alpine Ox-eye with a 
Hart/horn leaf. 

Q^q q 7. Chrysan- 
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7, Chrysanthemum (Cory mbifer urn) foliis pihnatis, in- 
cifo-ferratis, caule multifloro.. Prod. Leyd. 174. Com 
Marigold with winged leaves* Jawed figments* and many 
flowers upon a Jlalk. Tanacetum montanum inodornm, 
minore fiore. C. B. P. 132. Unjavoury Mountain Tanjy \ 
with a lejfer flower. 

. Chrysanthemum (Coronarhmi) foliis pinnatifidis, in- 
cifis, extrorfum latioribus. Hort. Cliff. 416. Com 
Marigold with wing-pointed cut /eaves, whofe exterior 
parts are broadefl. Chryfanchemum .Creticum. Cluf. 

Hi ft. 1. p- 3 S 4- Com Marigold of Crete. 
.9, Chrysanthemum (Monjpelienfium) foliis imis palma- 
tis, foliolis linearibus, pinnatifidis. Sauv. Monfp. 
304. Com Marigold? whofe lower leaves are palmated* 
and the Jmatier linear* ending in many points. J_,eu- 
canthemum montanum foliis Chryfanthemi. Tourn. 
Inft. 492 . Mountain Ox-eye with Corn Marigold leaves. 

10. Chrysanthemum (Frutejcens) fruticofum, foliis li- 
nearibus dentato-trifidis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Shrubby 
Com Marigold with fzarrow leaves, having three indent- 
ed points. Leucanthemum Canarienfe, foliis Chry- 
fanthemi, Pyrethri fapore. Tourn. Inft. 493. Canary 
Ox- eye with Com Marigold leaves* and the taftc of Pe- 
titory. 

11. Chrysanthemum (Flofculofum) flofculis omnibus 
uniformibus, hermaphroditis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Corn 
Marigold^ whofe florets arc all uniform and hermaphro- 
dite. Bcllis ipinola, foliis Agerati. C. B. P. 262. 
Prickly Daijy with Maudlin leaves. 

12. Chrysanthemum (Pallidum) foliis - linearibus, in- 
ferne apice dentatis, fuperne integerrimis, peduncu- 
lis nudis unifloris. Com Marigold with ?iarrow leaves* 
thofe on the lower part being indented at their points* the 
upper entire* and naked foot-ftalks with one flower. Chry- 
fanthemum pallidum minimis, imifque, foliis incifis 
fuperioribus integris, capillaribus. Barrel. Icon. 421. 
Leqft Corn Marigold* with_ the under and lejfer leaves di- 
vided* the upper entire. 

The firft fort is the common Corn Marigold, which 
grows naturally amongft the corn, and the borders of 
the corn-fields in divers parts of England, fo is rarely 
admitted into gardens ; but we have inferted this and 
the next to introduce the other fpecies. 
The fecond fort is . the greater Daify, which ftands 
in the lift of medicinal plants in the College Difpen- 
fatory : this grows naturally in moift paftures, almoft 
every where in this country. It rifes with ftalks near 
two feet high, garnifhed with oblong indented leaves, 
which embrace the ftalks with their bafe. The foot- 
ftalks are each terminated by one white flower, fliaped 
like thofe of the Daify, but four times as large. It 
flowers in June. 

The third fort grows naturally in North America, 
but hath beer, long prefcrved in the Englifli gardens. 
The roots of this plant creep far under the furface, 
and fend up ftrong ftalks three or four feet high, gar- 
nifhed with long fawed leaves, ending in points ; 
the ftalks divide upward into many fmaller, each be- 
ing terminated by a large, white, radiated flower ; 
thefe appear in September. It multiplies very faft 
by its creeping roots, and will thrive in any ioil or 
fituation. 

The fourth fort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
other mountainous places. I received this from Ve- 
rona, near which place it grows in plenty : this fends 
up a Angle ftalk a foot high, garnifhed with entire 
leaves above, but the under leaves are fawed on the 
edges. The {Talk is terminated by one large white 
flower, fliaped like thofe of the third fort. It flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. This fort 
may be propagated by Iced.?, which, if fown in a 
fliady border, will come up in about fix weeks ; and 
• the plants, when lit to remove, may be tranfplantcd 
into a fliady border, where they are to remain, and 
will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The fifth fort grows naturally about Montpelier 1 
this hath a perennial root, from which fprings up 
many narrow Grafs- like leaves, and, between them, 
ftalks which rife a foot and a half high, garnifhed 
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* with leaves of the fame form as thofe below. The 
ftalks are each terminated by one large white flower, 
with a yellow difk or middle. This flowers in June, 
but rarely perfects feeds in England, fo is propagated 
only by parting the "roots : the beft time for this is in 
autumn, that the plants may get good root before 
winter. 

The feventh fort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
other mountainous places in Germany : this fends out 
upright ftalks, garnifhed with leaves cut into many 
parallel fegments, ibmewhat like thofe of Buckfhorn 
Plantain. The ftalks rife a foot and a half high, 
and are eacli terminated by a Angle flower of the 
fame form with thofe of the laft : it hath a perennial 
root, and may be propagated in the fame manner as 
the other. 

The eighth fort has been many years cultivated in 
the gardens for the beauty of its flowers. Of this 
there are fi ngle and double with white, and the 
fame with yellow flowers ; and as thefe do not differ 
from each other in any thing except in the colour of 
their flowers, therefore they are generally efteemed 
but one fpecies but this difference is conftant, fori 
have never found the feeds faved from the white, pro- 
duce plants with yellow flowers, nor thofe of the yel- 
low produce white. 

There is alio a variety of thefe colours with fiftular 
florets, which has accidentally rifen from feeds of the 
.other ; thefe are generally titled Quill-leaved Chry- 
fanthemum j but as the feeds faved from thefe dege- 
nerate to the common forts, fo they do not merit a par- 
ticular denomination. 

Thefe plants are always efteemed as annual, fo the 
feeds are ufually fown upon a {lender hot-bed in the 
fpring, and the plants treated in the fame manner as 
the African Marigold, for the culture of which we 
fhall refer the reader to that article ; but as the plants 
which rife from feeds, do many of them produce ftngle 
flowers, although the feeds are faved from the beft 
double flowers, therefore many perfons now propa- 
gate thefe plants from cuttings, whereby they conti- 
nue the double forts only; thefe cuttings, taken from 
the plants the beginning of September, and planted 
in pots, will readily take root ; and if they are placed 
under a hot-bed frame to fcreen them from the froft 
in winter, letting them have free air in mild weather, 
they will live through die winter ; and in the fpring 
thefe plants may be tranfplantcd into the borders of 
the flower-garden, where they will flower in June, 
and continue in fucceflion till the froft puts a ftop to 
them ; by this method all the varieties may be conti- 
nued without variation, but the plants which are pro- 
pagated this way by cuttings will become barren toon, 
fowill not produce feeds. 

The ninth fort is a perennial plant, fending out many 
ftalks from the root, which divide into branches, gar- 
nifhed with pretty thick leaves, deeply cut into many 
fegments, like thofe of the laft fort j thefe arc of a 
pale green •* the flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, ftanding upon pretty long naked foot- 
ftalks ; they are very like thofe of the common 
Greater Daify, in fizc and colour. It flowers in June, 
and continues till the end of September. This fort 
ripens feeds every year in England, by which the 
plant is eafily propagated j for if the feeds are fown 
111 the fpring on a common border, the plants will 
come up in fix weeks ; when thefe are fit to remove, 
they may be tranfplantcd into a nurfcry-bed at about 
a foot di fiance every way, and kept clean from weeds 

* till autumn, when they may be removed to tfic places 
where they arc defigned to remain. As thefe plants 
extend their brandies pretty far on every' fide, they 
fhould be allowed at leaft two feet room j therefore 
they are not very proper furniture for fmall gardens, 
where there is not room for thefe largo growing 
plants j but in large gardens, thefe may have a place 
for the fake of variety. 

If thefe plants are planted in poor dry land; or upon 

lime-rubbifli, they will not grow fo vigorous fl9 in 

good ground, lb they will endure the cold better, 

and 
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and continue longer ; for when their leaves and 
branches are replete with moifture, they are very apt 
to rot in the winter, fo are feldom of long duration ; 
but where the plants have grown from the joints of 
old walls, I have known them continue in vigour fe- 
vcral years. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
from whence it was firft brought to England, where 
it has been long an inhabitant in lbme curious gar- 
dens. It has been frequently called by the gardeners 
Pellitory of Spain, from the very warm tafte which it 
hath, much refembling the tafte of that plant. 
This riles with a fhrubby ftalk near two feet high, 
dividing into many branches, garnilhed with pretty 
thick fucculent leaves, of a grayifh colour, cut into 
many narrow fegments, which are divided into three 
parts at their extremity. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, (landing upon naked foot- 
ftalks fingly, which greatly referable thofe of the 
common Chamomile \ there is a fucceflion of flowers 
upon the fame plants great part of the year, for which 
it is chiefly efteemed. This plant will perfect, feeds 
in England, when the feafons are favourable ; but as 
the cuttings of it take root fo eafily, if planted dur- 
ing any of the fummer months, the feeds are rarely 
fown. 

As this plant is a native of warm countries, it will 
not live in the open air in England during the winter 
feafon j therefore when the cuttings have made good 
roots, they fhould be each planted into a feparate pot, 
and placed in the fhade till they have taken frefh 
root •, then they may be removed to a fheltcred fitua- 
tion, where they may remain till autumn, at which 
time they mud be removed into the green-houfe to 
protect them from froft ; but in mild weather they 
fhould have plenty of free air, and, during the win- 
ter, they fhould be frequently refreflied with water, 
but it muft not be given them in too great plenty. In 
fummer they will require" more moifture, and Ihould 
be treated in the fame manner as other hardier kinds 
of exotic plants. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence the feeds were brought 
many years paft to Holland, where the plants were 
firft raifed, and from thence all the other parts of 
Europe have been fupplied with this plant. It rifes 
with a fhrubby ftalk about two feet high, which di- 
vides into many llender branches upward, - garnilhed 
with oblong leaves, much indented on their edges, 
each indenture terminating in a foft fpine 5 thefe are 
of a pale green, fet clofe to the branches- The flow- 
ers are produced on fhort foot-ftalks from the wings 
of the leaves, toward the upper part of the branches ; 
.thele are globular, and formed of a great number of 
hermaphrodite florets, which are tubular and even, 
having no rays, fo are naked, and of a deep yellow 
colour. The flowers appear in June, and continue 
in fucceflion till the froft flops them. This may 
be propagated by cuttings in the fame manner as the 
laft, and the plants Ihould be treated in the fame way. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally about Madrid : this 
hath a low fhrubby ftalk, which feldom rifes a foot 
high, putting out feveral flender ligneous branches, 
garnifhed with narrow, pale, green leaves > thofe on 
the lower part of the branches are indented at their 
■extremity in feveral parts, but the upper leaves are 
•entire \ from the end of each branch is produced a 
naked foot-flalk fix inches long, fuftaining one ra- 
diated flower, of a fulphur colour. The flowers 
come out in June and July, but there is feldom any 
feeds ripened in England ; this fort muft be flickered 
under a common frame in winter, for unlefs the win- 
ter proves very favourable, the plants will not live in 
the open air here. It may be propagated by cuttings 

' in fummer, as the two laft forts, but thefe cuttings 
do not fo readily take root as thofe do. 

CHR YSOBAL ANUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 585. 
Icaco. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Cocoa Plumb. 

The Characters are, 
tfbi empalement of tbe flo wer is of one leaf y divided into 
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Jive parts, almoft to tbe middle. The flower baib five 
petals* which fpread open, and ten ftamina, Jive of which 
are longer than the petals \ the other are floorter, and are 
terminated by beart-Jhaped fummits. In tbe center is fitti- 
ated an oval gcrmen, fupporting a trifid fhort ftyle, crowned 
by obtufe ftigmas. Tie germen afterward becomes an 
oval flefhy berry, inclofing a nut with five longitudinal 
furrows. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl fection of 
JLinna^us's thirteen tli clafs, in titled Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia ; but it would be more properly placed in 
the third fecYion of his tenth clals, for the flowers 
have ten ftamina and three ftyles. 
The Species arc, 

1. Chrvsoealanus (Icaco) foliis ovatis, emarginatis, 
fioribus racemofis, caule fruticofo. Chryfobalanus with 
oval indented leaves, flowers growij2g_ in bunches, and a 
fhrubby ftalk. Frutex Cotini fere folio craflb, in fum- 
mitate deliquium patiente, fructu ovali cjcruleo ofii- 
culum angulofum continente. Catefb. Car. Tbe Cocoa 
Plumb. 

2. Chrvsobalanus (Purpurea) foliis decompofitis, fo- 
liolis ovatis integerrimis. Chryfobalanus with decom- 
pounded leaves, whofe lobes are oval and entire. Icaco 
fructu purpureo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Icaco with 
purple fruit. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iflands, 
and in many other parts of America, but commonly 
near the fea. It rifes with a fhrubby ilalk about 
eight or ten feet high, fending out feveral fide - 
branches, covered with a dark brown bark, fpotted 
with white; thefe are garniflied with oval ftiff" leaves, 
which are indented at the end, in form of a heart, 
placed alternately on the branches. From the 
wings of the leaves, and alfo at the divifion of the 
branches, the flowers are produced, which grow in 
loofe bunches > thefe are fmall and white, having 
many ftamina in each, which are joined to the petals 
of the flowers, terminated by yellow fummits. The 
flowers are fucceeded by oval Plumbs about the flze 
of Damfons fome of thefe are blue, fome red, and 
others yellow ; they have a fweet lufcious tafte. The 
Spaniards in the ifland of Cuba, make a conferve of 
thefe fruits. The ftone of the Plumb is fhaped like 
a Pear, and hath five longitudinal ridges on it. This 
grows naturally on moift land. 

The feeds of the fecond fort were fent me from Ja- 
maica, with Plumier's title * the ftones were exactly 
the fame fhape of thofe of the former, but the plants 
have leaves compounded of feveral winged lobes, 
which are branched out oppofite, each having fix or 
feven pair of pinnae (or lobes.) This fort hath not 
flowered in England, fo I can give no farther account 
of it. 

As thefe trees are natives of the warm parts of 
America, fo they will not thrive in England, unlefs 
they are kept in a warm ftove. They are propagated 
by feeds, which muft be obtained from the countries 
where the plants naturally grow ; thefe muft be fown 
in the fpring in fmall pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a hot bed of tanners bark, obferving 
frequently to water the pots ; but not let them have 
much at each time. In fix weeks the plants will 
come up, and, if properly managed, will be fit to 
remove in a month's time after, when they fhould be 
carefully feparated, and each planted into a feparate 
fmall pot filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and 
then plunged into the hot-bed again, obferving to 
fhade them from the fun till they have taken frefh 
root •, after which they muft have air every day in 
proportion to the warmth of the feafon, and their 
waterings during the fummer fhould be frequent, but 
fparing. In the autumn the plants muft be removed 
into the bark-ftove, and plunged into the tan-bed ; 
and in winter the plants muft not have too much 
water, left it occafions their throwing off their leaves. 
In fummer they muft have a good fhare of air, and 
the plants in the ftove fhould be conftantly treated in 
the fame manner as other tender plants from the fame 
countries. 

CHRY- 
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CHRYSOCOMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 845. Ditten. 

Gen. 14. Coma aurea. Boerh. 1. p. 121. Goldy- 
locks. I 

The Characters are, 
the common .empalement is imbricated, the fcales ere 
narrow ; the cuter being convex and pointed; the flower is I 
compofed of many hermaphrodite florets, which are tubular, I 
equal, and fttnnel-fhaped, cut into five figments at the brhn, I 
. which turn back thefe have each five Jhort flender fta- | 
ntina, terminated by cylindrical fummits-, they have an I 
oblong germen, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by I 
two oblong deprejfed ftignias. The germen afterward be- 
comes a Jingle, oblong, comprejfed feed-, crowned with hairy 
down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Po- 
lygamia A'qualis ; the plants of this feclion have only 
hermaphrodite florets, which are fruitful. 
The Species are, 

I. Chrysocoma (Linojyris) herbacea, foliis linearibus, 
glabris, calycibus laxis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 841. Her- 
baceous Goldylocks with narrow fmooth leaves, and Icofi 
empalement s. Coma aurea Germanica linariae folio. 
Park. Thcat. 688. German Goldylocks. ^ . 

St. Chrysocoma (Biflora) herbacea paniculata, foliis 
lanceolatis trinerviis, punclatis, nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 
841. Herbaceous Goldylocks with flowers growing in pa- 
nicles, and fpear-Jhaped leaves, having three nerves, and 
yellow flowers gro wing in umbels. 

3. Chrysocoma {Coma Aurea} fruticofa foliis linearibus I 
dorfo decurrentibus. Hort. Cliff. 397. Shrubby Goldy- I 
locks with very narrow leaves, wbofe back parts run along I 
the ftalks. Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis li- I 
nariaj au gull is, major. Com. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 89. I 
Greater for ub by African Goldylocks, with narrow toad- 
flax leaves. I 

'4. Chrysocoma (Cernua) fubfruticofa, foliis linearibus I 

fubtus pilofls, floribus ante florefcentiam cernuis. 

Hort. Cxi ft*. 397. Shrubby Goldylocks with vety narrow 

hairy leaves, end flowers nodding before they are blown. I 

Coma aurea foliis linarhe auguftioribus minor. Hort. I 

Amft. 2. p. 89. Leffer Goldylocks with narrower Toad-flax 
leaves. ] 

5. Chrysocoma (Ciliata) fuffruticofa, foliis linearibus 
re&is, ciliatis ramis pubefcentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
4S 1 . Shrubby Goldylocks with narrow leaves and downy 
branches. Conyza Africana, tenuifolia, fubfrutefcens, 
flore aureo. Hort. Elth. 104. tab. 68. Narrow-leaved, 
African, fljrubby Flea bane, with a golden flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Germany, and alfo 
In France and Italy j this hath a perennial root 5 the I 
ftalks rife two feet and a half high, are round, ftifT, 
and clolely garni fhed with long, narrow, fmooth I 
leaves, whicn come out without any order, of a pale J 
green colour ; the upper part of the ftalk divides J 
into many flender foot-ftalks, each fuftaining a fingle I 
head of flowers, which are compofed of many her- I 
maphrodite florets, contained in one common em- J 
palement, having very narrow fcales. The flowers 
are of a bright yellow, and ftand difpofed on the top 
of the ftalk, in form of an umbel. Thefe appear in I 
July i and in favourable feafons are fucceeded by I 
feeds, which ripen in September, foon after which 
the ftalks decay to the root, and new ones arife the 
following Ipring. 

This plant is generally propagated by parting of the 
roots, that being the moft expeditious method j for 
the feedling plants do not flower till the fecond or 
third year. The beft time to remove the plants and 
part their roots, is foon after the ftalks decay in au- 
tumn, that the plants may get frefli roots before 
winter. It delights in a dry loofe foil, in which it 
will live in the open air, and propagate by its roots 
very faftj but in ftrong wet land, the roots often rot 
in winter. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia, from 
whence the feeds were fent to Peterfburgh, part of 
which I received from the late Dr. Amman, who 
was profeflbr of botany in that univerfity. This plant J 
hath a perennial creeping root, whicn iprcads on I 
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every fide to a canfiderabje dKlance, fending up 
many erc& italks, garniined with -flat fpear-lhaped 
leaves, ending in points ; thefe are rough, and have 
three longitudinal veins; the upper part of the italks 
branch out, and form loofe panicles of yellow flow- 
ers, which are larger than thofe of the" former fort. 
This flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

It propagates too faft by its .creeping roots to be 
admitted into the flower-garden, for the roots will 
often extend two or three feet every way in the 
compafs of one year, fo that they will interfere with 
the neighbouring flowers ; but as the plants will grow 
in any foil or fituation, fo a few roots may be planted 
on the fide of extenfive rural walks round the borders 
of fields, where they will require no care, and their 
flowers will make a good appearance, and continue 
long in beauty. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This rifes with a ligneous ftalk about a foot 
high, dividing into many 1 mall branches, which are 
garniftied with narrow leaves, of a deep green, coming 
out on every fide without order ; .the back part of 
each leaf hath a fmall Ihort appendix, which runs 
along .the ftalks. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, on flender naked fbot-ftalks ; 
thefe.are of a pale yellow, and ihaped like thofe of 
the former forts, but are larger. This plant flowers 
great part of the year, for which it is chiefly efteemed; 
the feeds, ripen very well in autumn, which if fawn 
on a common border of light earth in the •fpring, the 
plants will come up f and may be tranfplanted into 
pots, to be removed into flicker in winter, for thefe 
plants will not live through the winter in the open 
air in England. 

The moft expeditious method of propagating this 
plant is by cuttings, which, if planted in a common 
border in any of the fummer months, and covered 
with hand-glafles, will eafily take root, provided they 
are fhaded from the fun and duly watered : when 
thefe have gotten good roots they fhould be carefully 
taken up, and* each planted in a feparate pot, filled 
with light earth, placing them in the ftiade till they 
have taken new root then they may be expofed with 
other hardy exotic plants till autumn, when they 
mult be removed into the green-houfe during the 
winter feafon 5 tiiey Ihould enjoy a large lhare of 
free air in mild weather, for they only require pro- 
tection from froft, fo muft not be too tenderly 

treated. 

The fourth fort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the feeds ; this is a 
lefs plant than the former, it hath a fhrubby ftalk, 
branching out in the fame manner ; the leaves are 
lhorter, and a little hairy ; the flowers are not half 
fo large, of a pale fulphur colour, and nod on one 
fide before they are blown. This alfo flowers great 
part of the year, and ripens feeds very well; but 
this is generally propagated in the fame manner as 
the former, and the plants require the fame treat- 
ment. 

The fifth fort is alfo a native of the fame country as 
the two former ; this hath a low (hrubby ftalk, which 
branches out on every fide, very narrow, fhort, 
rough, and reflexed ; the flowers ftand fingle on the 
top of naked foot-ftalks, which arife from the upper 
part of the branches ; thefe flowers are larger than 
thofe of the laft, and ftand ere£t This plant requires 
the fame treatment as the two former, and is pro- 
pagated by cuttings in the fame manner, 
HRYSOPHY1LUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 233. 
Cainito. Plum. Nov. Gen. o. tab, 9. The Star 
Apple. 

The Characters are, 
the empalement is permanent, and conflfts of Jive final!, 
roundiJh 9 concave petals-, the flower is compofed of five 
petals* which Jpre&d open, and are cut in the middle into 
two parts \ it bath five ftamina placed alternate to the 
fegmmts of the petals, terminated by heart-Jhaped fum- 
mits: the oval germen is fltuated in the center ■, flapper t- 
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fo$ a Jb° r * fifo* crowned by an obtufe ftigmft. 2%e ger- 
men afterward becomes a large, aval, flejhy fruity inclofujg 
three or four flat feeds* having bard /hells. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, in titled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having live ftamiria and one ftyta 
The Species are, 

1. Chrysophyllum (Cainito) foliis Ovatis, parallele 
ftriatis fubtus, tomentofo-nitidis. Jacq. Amer. 15. 
Chryfopbyllum with oval leaves, with parallel veins and 
neat woolly leaves on their under fide, > Cain i to folio 
fubtus aureo, frudtu oliva? formi. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
10. The Damfon-tree. 

2. Chrysophyllum {Glabrum) foliis Utrinque glaberri- 
mis. Jacq. Amer. 15. Chryfopbyllum with very fmooth 
leaves. Cainito folio fubtus aureo, fructu maliformi. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 10. The Star Apple. 

Thefe trees grow naturally in the Weft-Indies, where 
the firft fort rifes from twenty to thirty feet high, 
dividing into many branches, garnifhed with oval 
leaves, fmooth above, and of a gold colour on their 
under fide ; the flowers come out from the fide of 
the branches, at the fetting on of the leaves, in 
round cluftcrs, which are fuccceded by oval, fmooth, 
pulpy fruit, inclofing three or four hard flat 
feeds. 

The fecond fort rifes with an upright trunk to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, dividing into many 
(lender branches, garniftied with ipear-lhaped leaves, 
coming out without order \ from the wings of the 
leaves, and alfo at the extremity of the branches, the 
flowers are produced in bunches, which are fucceeded 
by round pulpy fruit the fize of a Golden Pippin, 
containing many flat hard feeds. 
The fruit of both thefe trees is very rough and af- 
tringent at firft, but by lying fome time after they 
are gathered, they become mellow, like the Medlar. 
The timber of both thefe trees is ufed in buildings, 
and for fhingles to cover houfes. 1 
Thefe plants are preferved in feveral curious gardens 
for the beauty of their leaves, efpecially the firft fort, 
v/hofe under fides mine like fattin, the upper fides are 
of a deep green. The leaves continue all the year, 
fo make a very pretty appearance in the ftovc at all 
fealbns. 

Thefe trees, being natives of the warmeft parts of 
the world, cannot be preferved in this country, with- 
out being kept in the warmeft ftoves ; and fhould 
always remain in a hot-bed of tanners bark, other- 
wife they will make but little progrefs. They are 
propagated by feeds, which mull be procured from I 
the places of their growth, for they do not produce I 
fruit in Europe. Thefe feeds muft be frefli, other- 
wife they will not grow ; and if they are lent over in 
fand, it will preferve them from drying too much ; 
when the feeds arrive, they muft be fown as loon as 
poflible in fmall pots filled with light frefli earth, and 
plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners bark. If 
the feeds are good, and the bed in a proper tempe- 
rature of warmth, the plants will appear in five or 
fix weeks ; and in about two months after, will be 
ftrong enough to tranfplant ; in doing of which, the 
plants, with all the earth, mould be fliaken out of 
the pots very carefully, and feparated with their roots 
entire, and each planted into a fingle fmall pot filled 
with frefli rich earth, and plunged again into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, watering and (hading them un- . 
til they have taken frefh root. If the hot-bed in 
which thele plants are plunged, is from time to time 
ftirred, and a litde frefli tan added to it, to renew 
the heat when it declines, the plants will make good 
progrefs, and in three or four months will be near 
a foot high, and may then be fliifted into pots a 
fmall fize larger than thofe they before were in. If 
thefe plants are conftantly kept in a warm bed in the 
ftove, and fliifted twice a year, to renew the earth 
to their roots, they will thrive very faft, and put out 
their fide branches, fo as to make a handlbme ap- 
pearance in the ftoye, with other curious plants of 
the fame country ; for though they do not produce 
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either flowers or fruit, yet as they keep their leaves 

through the year, which are fo very beautiful* they 

deferve a place irt the ftove, better than moft othei' 

plants. The chief care they require, is to keep them 

conftantly in a proper degree of heat, and never td 

put them into too large pots ; and in winter they 

Ihould not have too much water, about twice a week 

will be often enough to water them; and in the 

depth of winter* they fhould not have much at each 
time. 

Thele trees are frequently prop abated in the Weft- 
Indies, by planting of their branches (as I have been 
informed by perions of credit;) but I have not 
heard of their being propagated in England by that 
method. 

GHRYSOSPLENIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 493- 

\jXjMvo<rn\wM % of xj>\htIs 7 Gold, and <nrXriv> thelpleen* 
q» d. a plant, the flowers of which are of a golden 
colour, and good againft difeafes of die lplecn.] 
Golden Saxifrage. 

The Characters are$ 
&be empalement is divided into four or five parts, which 
fpread open, are coloured, and permanent. T'he flower* 
hath no petals, but eight or ten ftamina, which are Jhort, 
erctl, and ftand oppofite to the angles of the empalement, 
terminated by fmgle fummits : the germen is immerfed in 
the empalement, fupporting two fhort ftyles, crowned by 
obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a capfule 
with two beaks, opening with two valves, and filled with 
fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in tne fecond fedlion 
of JLinnaeus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Digynia* 
the flowers having ten ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 
t. ChrVsosplenium (Altcrnifolium) foliis alternis. Flor. 
Suec. 317. Golden Saxifrage with alternate leaves. Saxi-* 
fraga aurea foliis pediculis oblongis infidentibus. Raii 
Syn. Hift. 206. Gulden Saxifrage with leaves growing 
upon long foot-Jlalks. 

2,CHn.Y30sPLEsiuM(Opp^fitifo/ium) foliis oppofitis; Sauv. 
Monfp. 128. Golden Saxifrage with oppofite leaves. 
Chryfolplenium foliis amplioribus auriculatis. Tourn. 
Inft. 146. Golden Saxifrage with larger eared leaves. 
Thefe two plants are found growing wild in many 
parts of England, upon marfhy (bils and bogs, as 
alfo in moift fhady woods, and are feldom propagated 
in gardens 5 where, if any perfon has curiofity to 
cultivate them, they muft be planted in very moift 
fhady places, otherwife they will not thrive. They 
flower in March and April. 

CIBOULS, orCHIBOULS. See Cepa. 

CICER. Lin. Gen. Plant. 7S3. Tourn. Inft. R. H, 
tab. 2 10. [This plant is called Cicer, of K»'xur, ftrength, 
becaufc it is faid to ftrengthen : it is alfo called Arie- 
taria, becaufe the feeds of it refemble the head of a 
ram.] Cicer, or Chich Peafe. 

The Characters are, 
tte empalement of the flower is cut into Jive fcpnenis,four 
of which lie upon the Jlandard j the two middle, which are 
the lengeft, are joined, the other is under the kceL *The 
flower is of the butterfly kind', the Jlandard is large, 
roundijh, and plain \ the wings are much Jhorter and ob- 
tufe, the keel is Jhorter than the wings, and is Jharp-. 
pointed. It hath ten ftamina, nine of them arc joined, 
and the tenth is feparate, terminated by fingle fummits. 
It hath an oval germen fupporting a fingle ftyle, crowned 
by an obtufe ftigma. "The germen afterward becomes a 
turgid fwelling pod of a rbomboidal figure, inclofing two 
roundijh feeds, with a protuberance on their fide. ' 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnseus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, from the flower having ten ftamina joined 
in two bodies. , 

There is but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Cicer (Arietinum) foliolis ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 370- 
Chich Peafe with flawed leaves. Cicer farivum. C B< P, 
34.7. Garden Chich Peafe. 

There is a variety of this with a red feed, which dif- 
fers from it in nothing but the colour* 
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It is much cultivated in Spain, being one of the -in- 
gredients in their olios, and is diere called Gara- 
vance ; it is alio cultivated in France, but in. England 
it is rarely fown. 

This plant is annual, fliooting out feveral hairy ftalks 
from the root, which are about two feet long j gar- 
nifhed with long winged leaves of a grayifh colour,- 
compofed of feven or nine pair of fmall roundifh 
leaves (or lobes) terminated by an odd one, which 
are fawed on their edges. From the fide of the 
branches come out the flowers, fometimes one, at 
other times two together. They are fhaped like thofe 
of Peafe, but are much fmaller and white, ftanding 
on long foot-ftalksj thefe are fucceeded by fhort 
hairy pods, including two feeds in each, .which are 
the fize of common Peafe* but have a little knob or 
protuberance on one lide. 

The feeds of this plant may be fown in the fpring, 
an the fame manner as Peafe, making drills With a 
hoe, about an inch and a half deep, in which the feeds 
fhould be fown at about two inches afunder, then 
■with a rake draw the earth into the drill to coyer the 
feeds. The drills Ihould be made at three feet diftance 
from each other, that there may be room for their 
branches to ipread, when the plants are fully grown, 
as alfo to hoe the ground between them, to keep it : 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture thefe plants 
require. 

This plant flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft 5 but unlefs the feafon proves warm and dry, 
the plants decay in this country before the. feeds, are 
ripe. „ 
CICHORIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 825.. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. tab. 272. [Ki^'fioy, or xi^o^nov, of xj^w, to 
find, becaufe found every where in walking.] Succory. 

The Characters are, 
ftbe flower bath a common fcaly empalement, which at 
firft is cylindrical, but is afterward expanded ; the fcales 
are narrow, fpear-Jhaped, and equal. The flower is com- 
pofed of many hermaphrodite florets, which are plain, 
uniform, and ftand circularly, each having one petal, 
which is tongtte-fhaped, and cut into five fegments. T'hey 
have five fljort hairy ftamina, terminated by five-cornered 
cylindrical fummits. The germen is Jituated. under the 
petal, fupporting a flender flyle, crowned by two turning 
fligmas ; the germen afterward becomes a fingle feed, in- 
clofed with a down, and Jhut up in the empalement. 
Tnis genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gam ia fequalis. The plants of this fection have only- 
hermaphrodite fruitful florets. 
The Species are, 

I. Cichorium (Intybus) floribus geminis feflilibus, foliis 
runcinatis. Flor. Suec. 650. Succory with two flowers 
fitting clofe to the ftalk. Cichorium fylveftre five of- 
ficinarum. C. B. P. Z26". Wild Succory. 

z. Cichorium (Spinofum) canle dichotomo fpinofo flo- 
ribus axillarlbus feflilibus. Hort. Cliff. 388. Succory 
with a prickly forked (talk. Cichorium fpinofum. C. 

B. P. 126. Prickly Succory. 

3. Cichorium {Endivia) floribus folitririis pcdunculatis, 
foliis integris, crcnatis. Hort. ClifF. 389. Succory with 
ftngle flowers on foot-ftalks % and entire crenated leaves. 
Cichorium latifolium, five endivia vulgaris. C. B. P. 
125. Broad-leaved Succory, or common Endive. 

4, Cichorium (Crifputn) floribus folitariis peduncnlatis, 
foliis fimbriatis, crifpis. Succory with Jingle flowers on 
foot-ftalks, and fringed curled leaves. Endivia crifpa. 

C. B. P. 1 2 5. Curled Endive. 

The firft- fort grows naturally by the fides of roads 
and in fliady lanes, in many parts of England: this 
has been fuppofed to be no other way differing from 
the garden Succory, but by the latter being cultivated 
in gardens \ indeed, molt of the writers on botany, 
have confounded the two forts together \ for the Gar- 
den Succory which is defcribed in moll of the old 
books, I take to be the broad-leaved Endive, which 
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difference between thefe, for the wild Succory haLh 
a perennial creeping root, whereas the other is at moft 
but a biennial plant 5 and if the feeds of the latter are 
fown in the fpring, the plants will flower and produce 
feeds the fame year, and perifh in autumn, lb that 
it may rather be called annual. The wild Succory 
fends out from the roots long leaves, which are jagged 
to the midrib, each ; fegment ending in a point •, from 
between thefe arife the ftalks, which grow from three 
to four feet high, garnifhed wjth leaves,' ihaped like 
thofe at. tie .bottom* but are fmaller, and embrace 
the ftalks at their bafe. Thefe branch out above into 
feveral fmaller ftalks, which have the fame leaves, 
but fmaller and lefs jagged ; the flowers are. produced 
from the fide of the ftalks, which are of. a fine blue 
colour 5' thefe are fucceeded by oblong feeds, inclofed 
in a down. ^ It flowers jn June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in, September. 

The fecond fore, grows naturally on the fea-coaft? in 
Sicily and the iflands of the Archipelago. This fends 
out from the root many long leaves, which are in- 
dented on their edges, fp reac "ng flat on the ground ; 
from between thefe arife the ftalks, which have very 
few leaves* and thofe fmall and entire ; the ftalks are 
divided in forks upward, from between thefe come, 
out the flowers, which are of a pale blue,, and are 
fucceeded by feeds fhaped like thofe of the common 
forti the ends of the fmaller branches are terminated 
by flar-like fpines, which are very lharp. The plant 
is biennial with us in England, and in cold winters is 
frequently killed. It flowers and feeds about the fame 
time with the . former fort, and may be treated in the 
fame way as the Endive. 

The broad leaved Succory or Endive, differs from 
the wild forts in its duration, the root always perifliing 
after it has ripened feeds : the leaves are broader, 
rounder at the top, and not laciniated on the fides as 
the leaves of the wild the branches are more hori- 
. zontal, and the ftalks never rife fo high. 
This fort, is not much cultivated in the Englifh gar- 
dens at.prefent, for the curled Endive being tenderer, 
and not fo bitter, is generally preferred to it. The 
broad-leaved and curled Endive has been fuppofed 
to be only varieties from each other, which harh ac- 
cidentally been produced by culture ; but from having 
cultivated both near forty years, I could never find 
that they ever altered, otherwife than by .the curled 
fort coming more or lefs curled j, the leaves of this 
fort have only a few flight indentures on their edges, 
and the ftalks grow more erect, having but few leaves 
upon them. This, when blanched, has a bitter tafte, 
which has occafioned its being generally neglected 
in England, but in Italy it is lull cultivated in their 
gardens. 

All the Jbrts of Succory are efteemcd aperitive and 
diuretic, opening obftyucl ions of the liver, and good 
for the jaundice it provokes urine, and cleanfes the 
urinary paffages of llimy humours, which may Hop 
their paflage. 

The curled Endive is now much cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens, being one of the principal ingredi- 
ents in the fallads of autumn and winter, for which 
purpofcit is continued as long as the feafons will per- 
mit. I fliall therefore give directions for the managing 
of this plant, fo as to have it in perfection during the 
autumn and winter months, 

The firft feafon for fowing of thefe feeds is in Mav, 
for thofe which . are fown earlier in the year, generally 
run Lip to feed, before they have arrived to a proper 
fize for blanching; nnd it frequently happens, that 
the feeds fown in May in the rich ground near Lon- 
don, will run to feeds the fame autumn 1 but in fi- 
tuations which are colder, they are not lb apt to run 
up, therefore there mould he lbmc feeds fown about 
the middle or latter end of that month. The fecond 
fowing fliould be about the middle of June, and the 
lafl time in the middle of July. From thefe three 



is the third fort here enumerated, for I have many J different crops, there will be a fupply for the table 
years cultivated both forts in the garden, without I during the whole feafon ; for there will be plants of 
flnding either of them alter. There is an elfcntial I each lowing, very different in their growth, fo that 

there 
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there will be three different crops from the feme 
beds. 

When the plants come up they mint be kept dean 
from weeds, and in dry weather duly watered, to 
keep them growing till they are fit to traniplant, when 
there fliould be an open fpot of rich ground prepared 
to receive the plants, v in lize proportionable to the 
quantity intended. When the ground is well dug and 
levelled, if it mould be very dry, it muft be well 
watered to prepare it to receive the plants ; then the 
plants mould be drawn up from the feed -bed care- 
fully, fo as not to break their roots, drawing out all 
the largeft plants, leaving the fmall ones to get more 
ftrength; which, when they have room to grow, 
by talcing away the large ones, they will foon- do. 
As the plants are' drawn up, they mould be placed 
with their roots even, all the fame way, and every 
handful as they are drawn, lhould have the tops of 
their leaves fhortened, to make them of equal length : 
rhis will render the planting of them much eafier, 
than when the plants are promifcuouQy mixed, heads 
and tails : then the ground fhould be marked out in 
rows at one foot alundery and the plants let ten 
inches diftant in the rows, doling the earth well to 
their roots, and let them be well watered*; and repeat 
this every other evening, till the plants have taken 
good root, after which they muft be kept clean from 
weeds. 

When the plants of the feed-bed have been thus 
thinned, they mould be well cleaned from weeds and i 
watered, whicli will encourage the growth of the re- 
maining plants, fo that in ten days or a fortnight: 
after, there may be another thinning made of the : 
plants, which lhould be tranfplanted in the famei 
manner. And at about the fame diftance of time, • 
the" third and laft drawing of plants may be tranf- j 
planted. 

Thofe plants which were the firft tranfplanted, will i 
be fit to blanch by the latter end of July at fartheft 5 
and if they are properly managed, in three weeks or 
a month, they will be fumciendy blanched for ufe, ; 
which will be as foon as thelc failads are commonly • 
required ; for during the continuance of good Cos ! 
Lettuce, few perfons care for Endive in their failads j [ 
nor, indeed, is it fo proper for warm weather. If 
any of the plants lhould put out flower-ftems, they ; 
mould be immediately pulled up and carried away, 
being good for nothing, fo lhould not be left to in- 
commode the neighbouring plants. As the quantity f 

of roots neceflary for the fupply of a middling family 
is not very great, fo there lhould not be too many 
plants tied up to blanch at the fame time, therefore • 
the largeft fhould be firfl: tied, and in a week after 
thofe of the next fize ; fo that there may be three 
different times of blanching the plants, on the fame 
fpot of ground. But as in fome large families there : 
is a great confumption of this herb for foups, fo the . 
quantities of plants mould be proportionably greater, 
at each time of planting and blanching. The manner 
of blanching is the next thing to be treated of,, 
therefore in order to this" you fhould provide a parcel 
of fmall Ofier twigs (or bafs mat) to tie up fome of 
the largeft heads to blanch 5 which lhould be done in 
a dry afternoon, when there is neither dew nor rain 
to moiftcn the leaves in the middle of the plants, 
which would occafion their rotting foon after their 
being tied up. The manner of doing it is as follows, 
viz. You muft firfl: gather up all the inner leaves of 
the plant in a regular order, into one hand, and then 
take up thofe on the outfide that are found, pulling 
off* and throwing away, all the rotten and decayed 
leaves which lie next the ground ; obferving to place 
the outfide leaves all round the middle ones, as near 
as poflible to the natural order of their growth * lb 
as not to crofs each other : then having got the 
whole plant clofe up in your hand,- tie -it up with 
the twig, bafs, &c. at about two inches below the 
top, very clofe ; and about a week after go over. the J 
plants again, and give them another tie about the! 

middle of the plant, to prevent the heart leaves from 
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burfting out on one fide; which they are fubject 
to doi as the plants grow, if not prevented .this 
way. ... 

In doing of this you need only tie up the largeft: 
plants ftrft, and fo go over the piece once a week* 
as the plants increale in their growth; by which 
means you will continue the crop longer, than if they 
were all tied up at one time : for when they are quite- 
blanched, which will be in three weeks or a month 
after tying, they will hot hold found and good above 
ten days or a fortnight, efpecially if the {^foa proves 
wet: therefore it is that I would advife to.iow at 
three or four different feafbns, that you may have a 
fupply as long as the weather will permit. But in 
order to this, you muft tranfplant all the plants of the 
laft lowing under warm walls, pales, or hedges, to 
fcreen the plants from froft ; and if die winter fhould 
prove very iharp, you lhould cover them with fome 
Peafe haulm, or fuch other light covering, which 
lhould .-be conftantly taken off in mild weather : thefe 
borders fhould alfo be as dry as poflible, for thefe 
plants are very fuhjedt to rot, if planted in a moift foil 
in -winter. 

Although I before directed the tying up of. the plants 
to blanch them, yet this is only to be underftood for 
the two firft fo wings ; for after October, when . the 
nights begin to be frofty, thofe plants which are fo 
far above ground will be liable to be much prejudiced 
thereby, efpecially if they are not covered in frofty 
weather 5 therefore the beft method is, to take up 
your plants of die latter fowings in a very dry" day, 
and with a large flat-pointed dibble, plant them into 
the fides of trenches of earth, which lhould be laid 
very upright, planting them fideways, on the fouch 
lidc of the trenches, towards the fun, with the tops 
of the plants only out of the ground, fo. that. .the hafty 
rains may run off, and the plants be kept dry, and 
fecured from frofts. 

The plants thus planted, will be blanched fit for. ufe 
in about a month or five weeks time, pfter which ic 
will not keep good more than three weeks, before ic 
will decay ; you fhould therefore continue planting 
fomefrefh ones into trenches every. fortnight or three 
weeks, that you may have a fupply for the table ; 
and thofe which were laft tranfplanted out of the feed 
beds, lhould be preferved till February, before they 
arc planted to blanch 5 fo that from this you may be 
iupplied until the beginning of April, or later: for 
at this laft planting into, the trenches; it will keep 
longer than in winter, the days growing longer and 
the fun, advancing with more ftrength, dries up the 
moifture much fooner than in winter, which will pre- 
vent the rotting of thefe plants j but if the weather 
lhould prove frofty, thefe latter plantations of Endive 
mould be covered with mats .and ftraw to preserve 
it,.othcrwife the froft will deftroy it, but the coverings 
mult always be taken off when die weather is fa- 
vourable. . 

When your Endive is blanched enough for ufe, you 
muft dig it up with a fpade ; and after having cleared 
it from all the outfide green and decayed leaves, you 
fliould wa(h it well in two or three different waters to 
clear it the better from (lugs, and .other vermin, 
which commonly Ihelter themfelves amongft the leaves 
thereof, and then you may fcrve it up to the tabic 
with other lallading. , 
But in order to have, a fupply of good feeds for the 
next lealbn, you muft look .over thofe borders where 
the laft crop was tranfplanted, before you put them 
into the trenches to blanch ; and make choice of fome 
of the largeft, foundeft, and melt .curled plants, in 
number according to the quantity -x>£ feeds required : 
for a fmall family, a dozen of good plants will pro- 
duce feeds enough j and. for a large, two dozen or 
thirty plants. " , 

Thefe lhould be taken up and transplanted under a 
hedge or pale, at .about eighteen inches diftance, in 
one row about ten inches .from the ; hedge, Sec. Th is 
work fliould be done in the beginning of March, if 
the fcaion is mild* othcrwiie it may. be deferred a 

fortnight 
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fortnight longer. When the flower-ftems begin to 
advance, they ihould be fupported with a packthread, 
which fhould be fattened to nails d riven into the pale, 
or to the (takes of the hedge, and run along before 
the ttcrtis, to draw them upright clofe to, the hedge 
or pale, otherwife they will be liable to break with, 
the ftrong winds. Obferve alfo to keep them clear 
from weeds, and about the beginning of July your 
feeds will begin to ripen ; therefore, as ibon as you 
find the feeds are quite ripe, you mutt cut off : the 
italks, and expofe them to the fun upon a coarfe cloth 
to dry ; and then beat out the feeds, which muft be 
dried, and put up in bags of paper, and preferved 
for ufe in fome drv place. But I would here caution 
you, not to wait tor all the feeds ripening upon the 
iame plant i for if lb, all the firlt ripe and bed of 
the feeds will fcatter and be loft before the odier are 
near rijje ; fo great a difference is there in the feeds 
of die fame plant being ripe. 

The wild Succory (of which there are fome varieties 
in the colour of the flowers) is feldom propagated in 

fardens ; it growing wild in unfrequented lanes and 
unghills in divers parts of England, where the herb 
women gather it, and fupply the markets for me- 
dicinal uie. 

CICUTA properly fignifies an hollow intercepted 
between two knots, of the ftalks or reeds of which 
the fhepherds ufed to make their pipes, as Virgil 

frogs; 

Eft mihi difparibus feptem compacla Cicutis 
Fiftula 

CICUTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 3 1 6. Sium. Raii Syn. 
212. Water Hemlock. 

The Characters are, 
It is a plant with an umbeHated flower ; the principal 
umbel is compofed of fever al /mailer {called rays •*) tbefe 
are equals rpundifb* and briftly : the great umbel bath no 
involucrum, but tbt ftnaller have, which are compofed of 
many jhort leaves, The flowers have each five oval pe- 
tals nearly equals which turn inward •* they have five 
hairy ftamina* which are longer than the petals* termi- 
nated by Jingle fummits. The germen is fituated below 
the flower* fupporting two Jlender ftyles* which are per- 
manent and longer than the petals* crowned by ftigmas in 
form of a bead. T be germen afterward becomes a roundifb 
channelled fruit dividing into two parts, containing two 
cval feeds* plain on one fide and convex on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lec- 
tion oFLinnsEUs's fifth clafs of plants, intitled Pen- 
tandria Digynia, the flower having five ftamina and 
two ftyles. The title of this genus has been gene- 
rally applied to the common Hemlock, which 
grows naturally on the banks by highways, in moil 
parts of England. But to that plant Dr. Linnaeus 
has applied the old title of Conium, and added this 
title to the poifonous Water Hemlock defcribed by 
Webfer. 

The Species are, 

1. Cicuta {Virofa) umbellis oppofitis foliis, petiolis 
marginatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 255. Hemlock with umbels 
eppofite to the leaves* and obtufe marginated foot-ftalks. 
Sium eruca? folio. C. B. P. 1 54. Sium with a Rocket 
leaf Cicuta aquatica Gefneri. J. B. nr. 2. p. 175. 

. Water Hemlock of Gefner. 

a. Cicuta (Macu/ata) foliorum ferraturis mucronatis, 
petiolis membranaceis, apice bilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
256. Hemlock with pointed fcrratures to the leaves* and 
membranaceous foot-ftalks ending in two lobes. Angelica 
Virginiana foliis acutioribus, femine ftriato muiore, 
cumini fapore & odore. Mor. Hiftr. 3. p. 281. Vir- 
ginia Angelica with pointed leaves, and a finall channelled 
feed, having the tqfte and fmell of Cumin. 

3. Cicuta (Bulbifera) ramis bulbiferis. Lin. Sp. 367. 
Hemlock* whofe branches bear bulbs. Ammi foliorum 
lacinulis capillaribus, caule angulato. Flor. Virg. 31. 
The firft fort grows naturally in ftanding waters in 
many parts of England, fo is never propagated in 
gardens \ for unleis there is a confiderable depth of 

6 
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{landing water for the plants to root in, they will 
not grow. I have feverai times traniplanted thefc 
plants into ponds, where they have grown one fum- 
- mer, but have not continued through the winter. 
It grdws near four feet high, with a branching hol- 
low ftalk, garaifhed with winged leaves. The ftalks 
are terminated by umbels of yellowilh flowers, which 
are fucceeded by fmall channelled feeds like thofe of 
Parfley. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence the feeds have been brought to England, 
where the plants are preferved in botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety. This is propagated by, feeds, 
which fhould be fown in autumn in. a fhady border, 
where the plants will come up in the ipring, and re- 
quire no other care but to keep them clean. 
The third fort is a native of North America. This 
is fometimes preferved in botanic gardens for variery, 
but being a plant of no great beauty or ufe, is fel- 
dom allowed a place in other gardens. It is propa- 
gated by feeds, which ihould be fown in autumn, and 
the plants afterward treated as thofe of the fecond 
fort. 

C I C U T A R I A. See Licusticitm. 
CINARA. SeeCvNARA. 
CINERARIA, Sea Ragwort. 
The Characters are, 
// has a fitnple empalement* compofed of many fmall equal 
leaves. The flower is radiated. The difk is compofed of 
many hermaphrodite florets* which are funnel fljaped, cut 
into five pigments at the top ; theft have five fender ft a- 
mina* crowned by cylindrical fummits* and an oblong ger- 
men, fupporting a very fender fly le* crowned by two ereft 
- ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes a narrow four- 
cornered feed* covered with downy hairs. The female flo- 
rets which compofe the rays are tongue-fhaped, indented 
at their points •* thefe have an oblong germen with two 
ftyles* and have feeds like the hermaphrodite florets* which 
arc included in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond order 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia 
Polygamia fuperflua, the flowers being compofed of 
hermaphrodite and female florets, which are both 
fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Cineraria {Geifolia) pedunculis ramofis, foliis re- 
niformibus fuborbiculaus fublobatis dentatis petiola- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 1242. Ragwort with branching foot-ftalks, 
kidney-Jhaped* orbicular* indented leaves upon foot -ftalks. 
Jacobasa Africana, hedera? terreftris folio, repens. 
Hort. Amft. 2. p. 145. 

2. Cineraria {Maritima) floribus paniculatis, foliis 
pinnatifldis tomentofis, laciniis finuatis, caule fru- 
tefcente. Lin. Sp. 1244. Sea Ragwort with afhrubby 
ftalk* woolly wing-pointed leaves* and flowers growing in 
panicles. Jacoba^a maritima. C. B. P. 131. Sea 
Ragwort. 

3. Cineraria {Amclloides) "pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ovatis oppofitis, caule fuffruticofo, Lin. Sp. 1245. 
Ragzvort with an under fbrub ftalk, oval leaves placed op- 
pofite % and foot-ftalks with one flower. After caule ra- 
mofo fcabro perenne, foliis ovatis feflilibus, pedun- 
culis nudis unifloris. Fig. pi. 

4. Cineraria (Othonnites) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
oblongis indivifis fubdentatis petiolatis alternis nu- 
dis. Lin. Sp. 1244. Ragwort with oblong undivided 
leaves ftightly indented* ana foot-ftalks with one flcwser. 
Jacobasa Africana frutefcens, craflis & fucculentis fo- 
liis. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 147. 

5. Cineraria (Tomentofa) foliis pinnato-flnuatis den- 
tatis fubtus tomentofis, floribus paniculatis, caule 
frutefcente. Ragwort with finuated* wingfhaped, in- 
dented leaves* downy on their under fide* flowers in pa- 
nicles* and a jbrubby ftalk. Jacobaea maritima latifo- 
lia. C. B. P. 69., 

There are feverai other fpecies of this genus than are 
here enumerated, but being plants of little ufe or 
beauty are omitted, as they are rarely cultivated in 

gardens. 

The 
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The firft: fore grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ■ The root of this is compofed or many fmall 
fibres ; the .ftalks are wealj:, fo trail on the ground, 
if they are not fupporteo" ; but if they are will 
rife four feet high, dividing into many branches, 
garnifhed with round ifh kidney-fhaped leaves, cre- 
nated on their edges ; the flowers are produced at 
the extremity of the branches in fmall clufters ; they 
are yellow, and in fhape like thofe of the common 
Ragwort, which are fucceeded • by feeds, crowned 
with down. 

This fort is eafily propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted in a fhady border during the fummer months, 
and duly watered, will put out roots in a month or 
live weeks ibon after which it will be proper to 
tranfplant them into pots, becaufe their roots arc 
very apt to fpread in the full ground fo when the 
plants are taken up, many of their roots are torn 
ofi% whereby the plants are endangered. This is alfo 
often the cafe of the plants in pots. "When they 
are not often removed, their roots will moot through 
the holes in the bottom of the pots into the ground, 
and the plants will grow luxuriantly ; but when the 
pots are removed, and thofe roots torn off, the plants 
are often killed thereby. As this plant grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope, it is too tender to 
Jive through the winters ih England in the open air ; 
yet if it is nurfed tenderly, it is very apt to draw up 
weak, and thereby is destroyed ; therefore the fureft 
method to prefer ve it, is to make young plants an- 
nually from cuttings, and to place them in a common 
hot-bed frame in winter, where they may enjoy the 
full air in mild weather, but be fcreened from the 
froft, and in fummer place them abroad with other of 
the hardier forts of exotic plants. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the fea-coafts in 
fome parts of England and Wales, in particular 
warm fpots, but in the fouth of France and Italy, it 
is very common. This hath many ligneous ftalks, 
which rife two or three feet high, dividing into many 
branches, which have a white downy bark, and are 
garnifhed with very woolly leaves fix or eight inches 
long, deeply, finuated, and jagged on their borders 
into many winged points ; they are downy on both 
fides. The ftalks which fupport the flowers are a 
foot or more in length, having two or three fmall 
leaves on each, fhaped like thofe below, and are ter- 
minated by many yellow flowers growing in panicles, 
fhaped like thofe of common Ragwort j thele appear 
in June, July, and Auguft, and are fucceeded by 
feeds, which ripen the beginning of October. 
This fort is alfo ealily propagated by planting cut- 
tings or flips of it on a Shady border during the fum- 
mer months, obferving to water them duly. When 
thele are well rooted, they fliould be planted in a dry 
rubbifhing foil, where they will refift the cold of our 
ordinary winters very well, and continue many years ; 
but in rich moift ground, the plants are often Co very 
luxuriant in fummer, as to be killed in winter when 
there is much fro ft. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath branching ftalks, which arc 
ihrubby, and rife from two to three feet high, gar- 
nifhed with oval leaves placed oppofite : the foot- 
ftalks of the flowers are long, naked, and fupport 
one blue flower at the top, whofe rays are reflexed i 
thele appear great part of the year, and thofe which 
blow in fummer are fucceeded by comprefled feeds 
crowned with down. 

This may be propagated by fowing the feeds on a bed 
of light earth the beginning of April, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they mould be part of them 
planted in pots, that they may be lheltered in winter 
under a hot-bed frame ; the remainder may be plant- 
ed clofe to a warm wall in poor ground, where, if the 
winter proves favourable, they will live ; but if thefe 
fail, thofe in the frame will be fecured. It may alfo 
be propagated by cuttings, in the fame manner as 
the laft mentioned. 

The fourth fort hath Ihrubby branching ftalks, which 
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rife three or four feet high, garnifhed with oblong, 
thick, undivided leaves, of a glaucous colour. The 
flowers are produced on branching foot-ftalks, arifing 
toward the end of the branches $ they are yellow, 
lhaped like thofe of the other forts, but are rarely 
fucceeded by feeds in England: This is eafily pro- 
pagated by cuttings any time in fummer : the plants, 
when rooted, muft be planted in pots, that they may 
be removed into Ihelter in winter, for they will not 

grows naturally at the 

Cape of Good Hope. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on the fea coafts of Italy 
and Sicily. This has great refemblance to the fecond 
fort, but the ftalks are more woody, rife higher, and 
do not branch fo much. The leaves are broader, 
not fo much finuated, and are of a black green co- 
lour on their upper fide. The flowers are produced 
in fmaller bunches on the top of the foot-ftalks, and 
are like thofe of the fecond fort, but are rarely fuc- 
ceeded .by feeds in England, nor are the plants fo 
hardy, therefore fliould be flickered in winter. It is 
eafily propagated by cuttings during the fummer 
months, in the fame way as the fecond fort. 
CIRCE A. Lin. Gen. Plant.. 24. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
301. tab. 155. [It is faid to be fo'called from Circe, 
the famous enchantrefs, faid to have enchanted U- 
lyfies and his companions. Boerhaave fuppofes it to 
be ib called, becaufe the fruit of this plant takes 
hold of peoples cloaths, and by this means draws 
them to it, as the enchantrefs Circe was wont, to do 
by her enchantments.] Enchanter's Nightfhade. 

The Characters are, 
The empalemcnt of the flower is compofed of two oval 
concave leaves : the flower hath two heart-fbaped petals, 
which are equal and fpread open ; it bath two ereft hairy 
ftamina, terminated by roundifh fummits. The germen 
is fituatcd under the flower, ftipporting a Jlender ftyle, 
crowned by an obtufe bordered ftigma. The empale- 
ment afterward becomes a rough oval capfule with two 
cells opening lengthways, each containing a fmgk oblong 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnrcus's fecond clafs, intitled Diandria Monogynia, 
the flower having two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, ' 

1. Circe a (Lutetiana) caule erecto, racemis pluribus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 9. Enchanter's Nightfhade, with an up- 
right f la & aJ *d man y Jptkes of flowers. Circea luteti- 
ana. Lob. Icon. 266. Common Enchanter's Night- 
Jhade. 

2. Circea {Alpina) caule adfeendente, racemo unico. 
Lin. Sp. Plant, p. Enchanter's Nightfhade, with an 
afcending talk and a Jingle fpike. Circea minima. Col. 
p. 2. So. Leaft Enchanter's Nightfhade. 

The firft: fort grows naturally in fhady woods, and 
tinder hedges, in many parts of England. This 
plant hath a creeping root, by which it multiplies 
greatly. The ftalks are upright, and rife a foot and 
a half high, garnifhed with heart-fhaped leaves placed 
oppofite, upon very long foot-ftalks : thefe are of a 
dark green on their upper fide, but are pale on their 
under fide. The ftalks are terminated by loofe fpikes 
of flowers, which are branched out into three or four 
fmall fpikes. The flowers are fmall and white, hav- 
ing but two petals, oppofite to which are fituated the 
two ftamina. After the flowers fall away, the em- 
palement of the flower becomes a rough capfule, in- 
clofing two oblong feeds. 

The fecond fort grows at the foot of mountains in 
many parts of Germany. It alfo grows naturally in 
a wood near the Hague, from whence I brought it 
to England. * This fort feldom rifes more than fix or 
eight inches high, with 3, flender ftalk, garnifhed 
with leaves fhaped like thofe of the former lbrt, but 
fmaller, and are indented on their edges. The flow- 
ers are produced on fingle loofe fpikes at the top of 
the ftalks, which are fmaller than thofe of the former 
fort, but of the fame form and colour. Thefe plants 
flower in June, and their feeds ripen in Auguft ; but 
they both multiply exceedingly by their creeping 

S s 5 roots, 
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WoKs. fo arc icldom kept in gardens, -unlefs for the 
fake of variety. 

If the roots are -planted in any fhady moift part of a 
garden, ;they will increafeiaft enough without any 
care. 

CIRCULATION of the fap. See Sap. 

CIRRI are ithafe fine firings or fibres put out from 
the (talks of plants, by which fome plants fallen them- 
felves to walls, pales, or trees, in order to their fup- 
port, as Ivy, &c. 

C I R S I U M. See Carduus. 

CISSAMPELOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 993. Caapeba. 
PJum.Nov. Gen. 33. tab. £9. 

The Characters arc, 
It is male and female in different plants \ the male few- 
er s have no empalement 5 they have four oval plain petals, 
and a xvbeel-jhaped neSarium in the dijk, with four fmall 
fiarnina joined together, crowned by plain fummits. 'The 
female flowers have neither empalement or corolla ; inficad 
of petals, there is a large ne&arium, whofe membranes 
fiend rozrnd the hairy oval germen, which afterward be- 
comes a fucculent berry, inclofmg a Jingle feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the twelfth fection 
of Linnasus's twenty Second clafs, intitled Dioecia 
Monodelphia, the male and female flowers being on 
different plants, and the male flowers have four fta- 
rnina, which are joined in one body. 

The Species are, 

1. Cissamp£los (Pariera) foliis peltatis cordatis emar- 
ginatis. Lin. Sp. 1473. Cifampelos with target bear t- 
Jhaped leaves which are indented at their top. Caapeba 
folio orbiculari, & umbilicato hevi. Plum. Nov. 33. 
Caapeba with a round, finooth, umbilicated leaf. 

2. Cissampelos (Caapeba) foliis bafi petiolatis integris. 
Lin. Sp. 1473. Ciffeunpelos with leaves having foot- 
ftalks, and entire at their bafe. Caapeba folio orbicu- 
lari non umbilicato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 33. Caapeba 
with a round leaf not umbilicated, called Velvet Leaf in 
America. 

Thefc plants grow naturally in the warmeft parts of 
America, where they twift themfelves about the neigh- 
bouring £hrubs, and rife to the height of five or fix 

t feet. The iirft fort hath round heart-fhaped leaves, 
whofe foot-ftalks are fet within the bale of the leaf, 
refembling an ancient target ; thefe are hairy on their 
under fide, and have pretty long (lender foot-ftalks. 
Toward the upper part of the ftalks the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves ; tliofe of the male 
plants grow in fhort fpikes or cinders, and are of a 
pale herbaceous colour ; but the female flowers are 
produced in long looie race mi from the fide of the 
(talks, and are fucceeded by a fingle pulpy berry in- 

. clofins; a fingle feed. 
The Second fort hath round heart-fliapcd leaves, 
which are extremely woolly and fofc to the touch ; 
thefe have their foot-ftalks placed at the bafe between 
the two cars ; the flowers of this come out in bunches 
from the fide of the ftalks, in the fame manner as the 
firft. The ftalks and every part of the plant is co- 
vered with a foft woolly down. 

The feeds of both thefe plants were fent me from 
Jamaica, by the late Dr. Houftoun, which fucceeded 
in the Chclfca garden, where the plants produced 
their flowers for feveral years ; and the fruit of the 
firft fort were produced, but thefe would not grow, 
though they feemed to be perfectly ripened ; but the 
plants grew at fome diftance from the male, fo were 
probably not impregnated. 
. Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which mould 
be fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring •, and the plants 
muft afterward be treated in the fame way as other 
tender exotics, keeping them conftantly in the 
bark-ftove, otherwile they will not live in this 
country. 

The firft fort is fuppofed to be the Pareira, whole 
root has been fo much eftcemed as a diuretic. But 
. by a fpecimen which I received from the late Dr. 
1 Houftoun, under the title of Pariera, it mould ra- 
ther be ranged under the genus of Smilax. 
CISSUS, Wild Grape. 
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The Characters are, 
It bath a fmall many -leaved empalement and four con- 
cave petals to the flower* with a large neStarium at the 
border .of the germen, and four ftamina the length of the 
corolla infer ted in the neStariuWy crowned by roundifh fum- 
mits. The germen is four-cornered, f upper ting a Jlender 
flyle the length of the ftamina^ crowned by an acute Jligma. 
The cover of the flower afterward becomes a berry inclofmg 
one roundijh feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft: fection of 
Linnasus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
gynia, the flowers having four ftamina and one 
ftyle. . 

The Species are, 

1. Cissus (Cordifolia) foliis cordatis integerrirnis. Lin. 
Sp. 170. Wild Grape with entire heart-flmped leaves. 
Vitis folio fubrotundo, uva corymbofa caeruleo. 
Plum. Gen. 18. 

2. Cissus (Sicyoides) foliis ovatis nudis fetaceo ferratis. 
Lin. Sp. 170. Wild Grape with oval leaves which are 
fawed. Bryonia alba geniculato, violas foliis, baccis 
e viridi-purpurafcentibus. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 1. p. 106". 

3. Cissus (Acida) foliis ternatis oblongis carnofis inci- 
fis. Lin. Sp. 170. Wild Grape with trifoliate leaves, 
which are oblong, flejhy, and cut on their edges. Vitis 
trifolia minor corymbofa, acinis nigrioribus turbina- 
tes. Plum. Sp. 18. 

Cissus (T rifoliata) foliis ternatis fubrotundis fubden- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. 1 70. Wild Grape with roundijh trifoliate 
leaves, which are flight ly indented. Bryonia alba tri- 
phylla maxima. Sloan. Hift. Jam. i.p. 106. 
Thefe plants all of them grow naturally in the 
iflandf of Jamaica, and in fome of the other iflands 
in the warm parts of America, where they fend out flen- 
der branches, having tendrils at their joints, by which 
they fallen to the neighbouring trees, bullies, and 
any other fupport, mounting to a confiderable height. 
The firft fort produces bunches of fruit, which are 
frequently eaten by the negroes, but are chiefly food 
for birds and wild fowl, as indeed are moft of the 
fruit of the other forts, as they all grow in the un- 
cultivated parts. 

The plants are preferved in fome of the European 
gardens, more for the fake of variety, than for ufe 
or beauty, as they rarely produce either fruit or flow- 
ers in moderate climates. They are propagated ei- 
ther by laying their flexible branches down in pots of 
earth, where they will put out roots in four or five 
months, or by planting cuttings in pots filled with 
light earth, which IhOuld be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, covering the pots clofely with 
hand-glafles to exclude the outer air: the cuttings 
muft be frequently refrelhed with water, but not too 
much given at each time. When thefe or the layers 
are well rooted, they mould be carefully taken up, 
• and each planted in a fmall pot filled with light earth, 
and plunged into the hot-bed of tan, where they 
fhould conftantly remain, being too tender to thrive 
in England, but with this care. Therefore they 
ihouldT>e fhifted into larger pots when it is necefiary, 
and their branches muft be uvpported with ftakes, to 
prevent them from trailing over the neighbouring 
plants ; and in warm weather the plants mould have 
free air admitted to them daily. With this treatment 
they will thrive very well. 
C I S T U S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 598. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
259. tab. 136. [It is fo called from K*7to?, or K»<r<rof, 
Gt. Ivy, becaufe its fmall feminal veflel is inclofed in 
a cifta, or little cheft.] Rock-rofe. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a five-leaved empalement which is perma- 
~ nent, two of the middle alternate leaves being Jinaller than 
the other. The flower bath five large roundip petals which 
fpread open ; it bath a great number of hairy Jlamina, 
which are fhorter than the petals, and are terminated by 
fmall roundijh fttmmits. In the center is fit stated a roundijh 
germen, fupport ing a fingle ftyle the length of the fl amino, 
crowned by a plain orbicular ftigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval clpfe capfule, having in fome five* 
and others ten cells, filled with fmall roundijh feeds. 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia, the flowers having many ftamina and but 
one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Cistus (Pilofus) arborefcens exftipulatis foliis ovatis, 
petiolatis hirfutis. Lin. Sp. 736. Tree Rjock-rofe with ' 
oval leaves* whofe foot-fialks are hairy. Ciftus mas ma- ! 
jor, folio rotundiore. J. B. 2. 2. Greater male Ciftus* \ 
' or Rock -rofe, with a rounder leaf. ; I 

2. Cisrvs.(Incanus) arborefcens exftipulatis' foliis fpatu- I 
latis tomentofis rugofis; inferioribus ball vaginantibus I 
connatis. Hort. Cliff. 205. Tree Rock-rofe with fpa- I 
tule-fhaped, woolly », rough leaves* which are joined at their I 
bafe. Ciftus mas 2 folio longiore incano. J. B. 2. 2. I 

3. Cistus (Brcviorifolius) arborefcens, foliis ovato-lan- j 
ceolatis, bad connatis, hirfutis, rugofis, pedunculis I 
floriim longioribus. Tree Rock-rofe with oval Jpear- I 
Jhaped leaves \ joined at their bafe* which are hairy and I 
roughs and longer foot-ftalks to the flowers. Ciftus mas j 
folio breviore. C. B. P. 464. I 

4. Cistus (Lujitanicus) arborefcens, foliis ovatis, ob- | 
tufis, villofis, fubtus nervofis rugofis, floribus am- "J 
plioribus. Tree Rock-rofe* with oval, obtufe* hairy I 
leaves* which are nervous and rough on their under fide, I 
and larger flowers. Ciftus mas Lufitanicus, folio am- I 
pliflimo incano. Tourn. Inft. 259. . I 

5. Cistus (Hifpanicus) arborefcens villofus, foliis lan- I 
ceolatis, viridibus, bafi connatis, floribus feflilibus, j 
calycibus acutis- Hairy -tree Rock-rofe with green Jpear- I 
Jhaped leaves joined at their bafe, flowers Jittin clofe* and I 
fharp-pointed cntpalemcnts. I 

6. Cistus (Ladanifcrus) arborefcens exftipulatus, foliis I 
lanceolatis, fupra lasvibus, petiolis bafi coalitis va- 
ginantibus. Hort. Cliff. 205. Tree Rock-rofe with Jpear- I 
Jhaped leaves, finooth on their upper fide* and their foot- I 

fiaiks joining like Jheaths. Ciftus ladanifera Hilpanica I 
- incana. C. B. P. 467. j 

7. Cistus (yilbidus) arborefcens exftipulatus foliis ovato- I 
lanceolatis tomentofis incanis, feflilibus fubtrinerviis. I 

. Sauv. Monlp. 1 50. T ree Rock-rofe with oval, Jpear- I 
Jhaped* woolly leaves* fitting clofe to the ftalks. Ciftus 
mas folio oblongo incano. C. B. P. 464. I 

5. Cistus (Salvifolius) arborefcens exftipulatus, foliis I 
ovatis petiolatis utrinque hirfutis. Hort. Cliff. 205. 
Rock-rofe with oval hairy leaves* having foot-ftalks. j 
Ciftus fcemina, folio falvia?, fupina humifparfa. C. I 
B. P. 466. 

9. Cistus- (Creticus) arborefcens exftipulatus, foliis fpa-| 
tulato-ovatis petiolatis enerviis fcabris, calycinis lan- I 
ceolatis. Lin. Sp. 738. Tree Rock-rofe with oval fpatule- I 

. fijaped rough leaves without veins* .having foot-ftalks. I 
. Ciftus ladanifera Cretica flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 
19. Gum-bearing Ciftus of Crete with a purple flower. 

10. Cistus (Ok<cfolius) fruticofus, foliis lineari-lanceo- 
latis, hirfutis, feflilibus, floribus terminalibus. Shrubby 
Rock-rofe with narrow* fpear-Jhaped* hairy leaves. Jit ting 
clofe to the branches, and flowers terminating the ftalks. 
Ciftus ledon foliis oleaj fed anguftioribus. C B. P. 
167. 

11. Cistus {Laurif olius) arborefcens exftipulatus foliis 
oblongo-ovatis petiolatis, trinerviis fupra glabris. 
Tree Rock-rofe with oblong oval leaves, having foot- 

' ftalks* fmooth above, and the foot-ftalks joined at their 
bafe. Ciftus ledon foliis laurinus. C. B. P. 476". 

12. Cistus (Cor dif otitis) foliis oblongo-cordatis, glabris, 
petiolis longioribus, - caule fruticofb. Rock-rofe with 

oblong, heart-fbaped, fmooth leaves* longer foot-ftalks* 
' ' and a fhrubby ftalk. 

13. Cistus (Monfpelicnfis) arborefcens exftipulatus, fo- 
liis lineari-lanccolatis, feflilibus, utrinque villofis, tri- 
nerviis. Hort. ClifK 205. T ree Rock-rofe with linear 
Jpcar-Jhaped leaves fitting clofe to the branches, hairy on 
loth fides, having three nerves. Ciftus ladanifera Monf- 

' pelicnfum. C. B. P. 467. 

14. Cistus (Salicifolius) arborefcens, foliis lineari-lan- 
ceolatis, fubtus incanis, trinerviis, petalis fubrotundis. 
Tree Rock-rofe with narrow fpear-Jhaped leaves, hoary 
on their under fide, having" three nerves with roundijh pe- 
tals. Ciftus ladanifera Hifpanica, falicis folio, flore 

i 
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albo,- macula punicarite infignico. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
2 60. Spanijb Gum-bearing Ciftus with white flowers 
fpotted with purple. 

15. Cistus (Populifolius) arborefcens exftipulatus, foliis 
cordatis hevibus acuminatis petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 
205. Tree Rock-rofe with beart-fhaped fmooth leaves* 
having foot-ftalks. Ciftus ledon foliis populi nigra? 
major. C. B. P. 467. 

16. Cistus (Crifpus) arborefcens exftipulatus, foliis lan- 
ceolatis pubefcentibus trinerviis undulatis. Hort. Cliff. 
2 06. Rock-rofe with fpear-Jhaped* hairy* waved leaves* 

having three veins. Ciftus mas, foliis chamasdryos. 
C. B. P. 464. 

17. Cistus (Halimifolius) foliis ovatis, incanis, inferne 
petiolatis, fupcrne coalitis, caule -frutiebfo. Rock-rofe 
with oval hoary leaves* thofe beneath having foot-ftalks* 
and the upper ones joined at their bafe* and a prubby ftalk. 
Ciftus Halimi, folio 1. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 71. Ciftus 
with Sea Pmflane leaves. 

18. Cistus (LongiJ olins) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, incanis 
petiolatis, floribus racemofis caule fm ticofo. Rock- 
rofe with narrow fpear-Jhaped leaves* having foot-ftalks 
which are hoaiy* flowers growing in clufters* ' and a 
flx'itbby ftalk. Ciftus folio halimi longiore incano. J. 
B. 2. 5. 

Thefe plants all grow naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain, and Portugal, from whence their feeds 
have been brought to England, where mpft of the 
forts are now cultivated in the nurleries for fale. The 
firft fort hath a ftrong woody ftem, covered with a 
rough bark, which rifes three or four feet high, di- 
viding into many branches, fo as to form a large 
bufliy head * garnilhed with oval hairy leaves, placed 
oppofite, and fit clofe to the branches, having feveral 
fmaller leaves of the fame form, rifing from the fame 
joint. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches, four or five ftanding together, almoft in 
form of ah umbel, but rarely more than one is open 
at the fame time ; thefe are compofed of five large 
roundifti petals of a purple colour, which fpread open 
. like a Rofe, having a great number of ftamina, Fur- 
rounding the oval gcrmen in the center, terminated 
by fmall, roundifh, yellow fummits; thefe flowers 
are but of fhort duration, generally falling off the 
fame day they expand ; but there is a fucceflion of 
frefti flowers every day for a confiderable time. After 
the flowers are paft, the germen fwells to an oval 
feed-veftel, fitting in the empalement, whicli is hairy; 
thefe capfules have ten cells, which are full of fmall 
roundifli feeds. This fort flowers in May and June, 
and the leeds ripen in autumn ; and there is generally 
more flowers produced in September and October, if 
the autumn proves favourable, and where the plants 
.are protected from froft, they frequently produce fome 
flowers all the winter feafon. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft in the fliape of 
the leaves, which are longer and whiter •* thofe on 
the lower part of the branches are oval, and join at 
their bale, furrounding the ftalks, but the upper 
leaves are fpear-lhaped and diftincc ; the flowers are 
larger, and of a paler purple colour. This flowers 
and ripens feeds at the fame time with the firft. 
The third lbrt differs from both the former, in having 
Ihorter and greener leaves, which are joined at their 
bafe, and are hairy. The foot-ftalks of the flowers 
are much longer, and the flowers are fmaller, but of 
a -deeper purple. This flowers and feeds at the fame 
time with the two former, and the Ihrubs grow as 
large as the firft fort. 

Th e fourth fort hath much larger and rounder leaves 
than either of the former, which are hairy, and 
fmooth on their upper fide, but rough, and full of 
veins on their under ; the branches are white, hairy, 
and the flowers are very large, and of a light purple 
colour. This flowers at the fame time with the 
former. 

The fifth fort doth not rife fo high as either of the 
former, .but fends out branches near the root, which 
are hairy and erect, garniftied with fpear-fhaped 
leaves, of a dark green colour, which join at their 

bafe, 
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\>afe, furrounding the ftalk. At each joint comes 
oat a very flender branch, having three pair of fmall 
leaves of the fame fliape with the other, terminated 
by a tingle flower 5 the ends of the branches have 
three or tour flowers fitting* clofe without foot-ftalks. 
The flowers arc of a deep purple colour, and like 
thofe of the firft. This flowers at the fame time with 

* 

the other forts. 

The fixth fort rifes to the height, of five or fix feet, 
with a ftrong woody ftalk, fending out many hairy 
branches, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves, frnooth 
on tlieir upper fide, but veined on their under, having 
fhort foot-ftalks, which join at their bafe, where they 
form a fort of Iheath to the branch. The flowers 
come out at' the end of the branches, which are large, 
of a light purple colour, and refembling thofe of the 
fourth fort. 

The feventh fort hath erect branches, which come 
out from the lower part of .the ftalk, and are woolly; 
garni flied with oblong hoary leaves, covered with a 
white down, which are frnooth above, .but veined 
on their under fide, joining at their bafe where they 
furround the ftalk ; the flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, which are of a bright purple 
colour, and large. This flowers at the lame time 
with the other forts. 

The eighth fort" hath a flender fmooth ftalk, covered 
with a brown bark, which never rifes more than three 
feet high, fending out many horizontal weak branches, 
which fprcad wide, garrSflied with fmall oval leaves, 
which are iiairy, flan ding upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out at the wings of the leaves, upon 
long naked foot-ftalks ; thefe are white, and fome- 
what fmaller than thofe of the other forts. This 
flowers in June, July, and Auguft. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Archipelago ; this is the plant which produces the 
labdanum, as is hereafter mentioned ; it rifes three 
or four feet high, with a woody ftalk, fending out 
many lateral branches, covered with a brown bark, 
garnifhed with oval, fpear-fhaped, hairy leaves, with 
waved borders ; thefe in warm feafons fweat a glu- 
tinous liquid, which fpreads on the furface of the 
leaves, is very clammy and fweet fcented. The flowers 
come out at the end of the branches, on fhort hairy 
foot-ftalks ; they are of a deep purple colour, and 
about the fize of a fingle Rofe ; thefe appear in June 
and July. 

The tenth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk about four 
feet high, the branches are very hairy, glutinous, 
grow erecl:, and are garnifhed with long, narrow, 
hairy leaves, ending in points, of a deep green on 
both fides, having a deep longitudinal furrow on their 
upper fide, made, by the midrib, which is prominent, 
the flowers ftand upon long foot-ftalks at the end of 
the branches, which are of a pale fulphur colour, 
having a bordered " cmpalement, which is cut into 
five acute parts at the top. . This flowers in June, 
July, and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The eleventh fort rifes with a ftrong woody ftem to 
the height of five or fix feet, fending out many creel: 
branches, garnifhed with fpear-ihaped leaves ending 
in points ; thefe are thick, white on their under fide, 
of a dark green above, and very , glutinous in warm 
weather. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, upon long naked foot-ftalks, which 
branch on their fides into fmall foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
taining one large white flower, having a hairy em- 
palcment. This fort flowers in June and July. 
The twelfth fort rifes with a fmooth lhrubby ftalk 
four or five feet high, fending out many flender lig-. 
neous branches, covered with a fmooth brown bark ; 
garnifhed with oblong hcart-fhaped leaves, which are 
fmooth, and have long foot-ftalks. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches, ftanding upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are white, and appear 
in June, July, and Auguft, but rarely produce any 
feeds in -England; ' * 

The thirteenth fort rifes with a flender fhrubby ftalk, 
from three to four feet high, fending out many 
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branches from the bottom upward, which are hairy, 
garnifhed with fpear-fliaped leaves, of a very dark 
green colour, having three longitudinal veins in each, 
and in warm weather are covered with a glutinous 
fweet-lcented fubftance, which exfudes from their 
pores. The flower-ftalks which come out at the end 
of the branches, are long, naked, and fuftain many 
white flowers, rifing above each other; their em- 
palements are bordered, and' end in fharp points. 
This flowers at the fame time with the laft men- 
tioned. 

The fourteenth fort rifes with a woody ftem to the 
height of five or fix feet, fending out many fide 
branches from the bottom, the whole length ; thefe 
are fmooth, covered with a reddifh brown bark, gar- 
nifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, whitifh on 
their under fide, of a dark green above, having three 
longitudinal veins. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, on fhort foot-ftalks, and are 
compofed of five very large, roundifh, white petals, 
each having a lacge purple fpot at their bafe. The 
whole plant exfudes a.lweet glutinotis fubftance in 
warm weather, which hath a very ftrong balfamic 
fcent, fo as to perfume the circumambient air to a 
great diftance. This flowers in June, July, and 
Auguft. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, having 
no purple fpots, which is in all other refpects the fame 
with this. . 

The fifteenth fort hath a ftifF, flender, woody ftalk, 
which fends out many branches thewhole length, and 
rifes to the height of fix or feven feet ; the leaves are 
large, heart-fhaped, and of a light green colour; 
thele fit clofe to the branches, having many nerves ; 
the flowers are produced at the end of the branches, 
upon naked foot-ftalks ; they are white, and foon drop 
off. This flowers in June and July, and is atprefent 
pretty rare in the Englifh gardens. 
The fix teen th fort hath weak, flender, woody branches, 
which fpread horizontally, fo feldom rife more 
than two or three feet high, garniflied with fpear- 
fhaped hairy leaves, which are indented on their 
edges, and have three longitudinal veins running 
through them ; the flowers are white, coming out 
upon naked foot-ftalks from the wings of the leaves; 
thefe are fucceeded by roundifh blunt feed-veflels, 
having feveral cells, filled with angular feeds. This 
flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in Au- 
guft and September. 

The feventeenth fort hath an upright fhrubby ftalk, 
which rifes four or five feet high, fending out many 
branches from the ground upward, fo as to form a 
large bufh. The branches are channelled and hoary. 
The leaves are oval, ftanding oppofite ; thofe on the 
lower part of the brinches have foot-ftalks, but up- 
ward they coalefce at their bafe, and furround the 
ftalk ; they are very white. The foot-ftalks of the 
flowers which rife at the end of the branches, are a 
foot in length, naked, hairy, and put out two or 
four lhorter foot-ftalks on the fide, each fupporting 
three or four flowers. The flowers are large, of a 
bright yellow colour, but of fhort duration ; their em- 
palements are hairy, and fharp-pointed. This flowers 
in June and July, and at prefent is but in few Englifh 
gardens. 

The eighteenth fort hath been long preferved in the 
Englifh gardens; this rifes with a flender woody 
ftalk three or four feet high, fending out many 
flender branches, garnifhed with narrow, -fpear-fhaped, 
hoary, waved • leaves ; from the wings of- the leaves 
come out flender branches, which have two or three 
pair of fmall leaves', terminated by loofe bunches of 
flowers, each ftanding oh a flender * foot-ftalk. The 
flowers are of - a dirty fulphur. colour, and appear in 
June and July, but are never fucceeded by feeds in 
this country. * • * 

This fort will not live abroad in the winter, fo is 
always placed in a green-houfe, where, by its hoary 

leaves, which continue all the year, it makes a va- 
riety. • t 

All 
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All the various kinds of Ciftus are very great orna- 
ments to a garden j their flowers are produced in 
great plenty, which though but of a lhort duration, 
yet arc fucceeded by frefh ones aim oft every day for 
above two months fuccefiively ; thefe flowers are 
many- of them about the bignefs of a middling Rofe, 
but Angle, and of different colours j the plants con- 
tinue their leaves all the year. 

Thefe plants are all of them, except the laft, hardy 
enough to live in the open air in England, unlefs in 
very fevere winters, which often deftroys many of 
them, fo that a plant or two of each fort may be kept 
in pots, and Iheltered in winter, to preferve the 
kinds ; the reft may be intermixed with other /hrubs, 
where they will make a pretty diverfity ; and in fuch 
places where they are fheltered by other plants, they 
will endure the cold much better than where they 
are fcattered fingly in the borders. Many of thefe 
plants will grow to the height of five or fix feet, and 
will have large fpreading heads, provided they are 
permitted to grow uncut; but if they are ever 
trimmed, it ihould be only fo much as to prevent their 
heads from growing too large for their ftems ; for 
whenever this happens, they are apt to fall on the 
ground, and appear unfightly. 

Thefe fhrubs are propagated by feeds, and alfo from 
cuttings ; but the latter method is feldom practifed, 
unlefs for thofe forts which do not produce feeds in 
England ; thefe are the twelfth, feventeenth, and 
eighteenth forts ; all the others, generally produce i 
plenty of feeds, especially thofe plants which came | 
from feeds; for thofe which are propagated by cuttings, 
are very fubjedt to become barren, which is alfo com- 
mon to many other plants. 

The feeds of thefe plants may be fown in the Jpring 
upon a common border of light earth, where the 
.plants will come up in fix or feven weeks, and, if 
they are kept clear from weeds, and thinned where 
they are too clofe, they will grow eight or ten inches 
high the fame year ; but as thefe plants, when young, 
are liable to injury from hard froft, therefore they 
ihould be tranfplanted when they are about an inch 
high, fome into fmall pots filled with light earth, 
that they may be removed into (belter in winter, and 
the others into a warm border, at about fix inches 
diftance each way ; thofe which are potted, mult be 
let in a lhady fituation till they have taken new root ; 
and thofe planted in the border muft be lliadcd every 
day with mats till they are rooted, after which the 
latter will require no other care but 10 keep them 
clean from weeds till autumn, when they fhould have 
hoops placed over them, that they may be covered 
in frofty weather; thofe in the pots may be removed 
into an open fituation, fo foon as they have taken 
new root, where they may remain till the end of Oc- 
tober, but during • the fummer they muft be ihifted 
into larger pots, and be frequently watered ; the end 
of October they fhould be placed under a hot- bed 
frame to fcreen them from the cold in winter, but, 
at all times, when the weather is mild, they mould 
be fully expofed to the open air, and only covered in 
. frofts : with this management, the plants will thrive 
much better than when they are more tenderly 
treated. 

The above method is what the gardeners generally 
praclife 5 but thofe who are defirous to have their 
plants come forward, mould few the feeds on a mo- 
derate hot-bed in the fpring, which will bring up the 
plants very foon ; but thefe muft have plenty of air 
when they appear, otherwife they will draw up very 
.weak $ when the plants are fit to remove, they mould 
$>e each planted into a fe pa rate fmall pot, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot- bed, obferving to made 
fhem till they have taken frefli root ; then they muft 
have plenty of air admitted to them every day in good 
Weather, to prevent their drawing up weak ; and by J 
.degrees they muft be hardened, fb as to be removed I 
.into fhe open air the beginning of June, and then I 
they may. be treated in the fame manner as is before j 
-&fe#ed for jhe.other feeding plants. By the bringing I 
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of the plants forward in the fpring in this method, 
they will grow to the height of two feet, or more, 
the firft fummer, and have many lateral branches, fo 
will be ftrong enough to plant abroad the following 
fpring, and molt of them will flower the lame fummer j 
whereas thofe which are fown in the full ground, 
rarely flower till the year after ; nor will they be fo 
flrong, or capable to refill the cold of the fecond 
winter, as thofe which have been brought forward. 
In the fpring following, thefe plants may be turned 
out of the pots, with all the earth prefefved to their 
roots, and planted in the places where they are to re- 
main (for they are bad plants to remove when grown 
old,) obferving to give them now and then a little 
water, until they have taken frefli root ; after which 
time, they will require no farther care than to train 
them upright in the manner you would have them 
grow ; but thofe plants which were at firft planted 
into a border in the open ground, Ihould be arched 
over, and covered with mats in frofty weather, during" 
the firft: winter, but may be tranfplanted abroad the 
fucceeding fpring. In removing of thefe plants, you 
fliould be careful to preferve as much earth about 
the roots as you can j and if the feafon fliould prove 
hot and dry, you muft water and made them until 
they have taken frefh root, after which they will re- 
quire no other culture than was before directed. 
Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
which mould be planted in May or June, upon a bed 
of light earth, keeping them Ihaded with mats, and 
frequently refreftied with water, until they have taken 
root ; which will be in about two months time, when 
you may tranfplant them into pots filled with good 
frefli light earth, and they fhould be fet in a fhady 
place until they have taken root, then they may be 
expofed to the open fun until October, when you 
fliould remove them into fhelterthe firft winter; but 
the fucceeding fpring you may plant them abroad, as 
was before directed for the feedling plants, 
The fourteenth and fifteenth forts are by much the 
moft beautiful of all thefe Ciftus's ; the flowers, which 
are as big as a large Rofe, are of a fine white, with a 
deep purple fpot on the bottom of each leaf. Thefe 
plants alfo abound with a fweet glutinous liquor, 
which exfudes through the pores or the leaves in fo 
plentiful a manner in hot weather, that the furfaces 
of the leaves are covered therewith ; from this plant 
Clufius thinks might be gathered great quantities of 
the ladanum which is^ufed in medicine, in the woods 
'in Spain, where he faw vaft quantities of this fhrub 
growing. 

But it is from the ninth fort, which Monf. Tourne- 
fort lays, the Greeks, in the Archipelago, gather 
this fweet gum ; in the doing of which (Bellonius - 
fays) they make ufe of an inftrument like a rak« 
without teeth, which they call ergaftiri ; to this are 
tied many thongs of raw and untanned leather, which 
they rub gently on the bufties that produce ladanum, 
fo that the liquid moifture may ftick upon the thongs, 
after which they fcrape it off with knives ; this is 
done in the hottcft time of the day, for which reafon 
the labour of gathering this ladanum is exceflive, and 
ahnoft intolerable, fince they ar« obliged to remain 
on the mountains for whole days together, in the very 
heat of fummer, or the dog days ; nor is there any 
perfon almoft diat will undertake this labour, except 
the Greek monks. 

Monf. Tournefort alfo relates the fame in his travels, 
where he fays, that the fhrubs which produce the 
ladanum grow upon dry fandy hillocks ; and that he 
obj'erved feveral country fellows in their fhirts and 
drawers, that were bru filing the fhrubs with their 
whips ; the ltraps whereof, by being drawn over the 
leaves of the plant, licked up a fort of odoriferous 
balfam fticking upon the leaves, which he fuppofes 
to be part of the nutritious juice of the plant, which 
exfudes through the pores of die leaves, where it re- 
mains like a tattifli dew, in fhining drops as clear as 
turpentine, 

T t t When 
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' W hen the \.h : ps arc fufiiciently laden with this greafe, 
ihey take a knife, and fcrape it clean off the itraps, 
and make it up into a mais of cakes of different fizes*, 
this is what coir.es to us under the name of lailanum, 
or Jabdanum. A man that is diligent, will gather 
three pounds two ounces per day, or more, which 
they fell for a crown on the fpot ; this work is rather 
unpleafant than laborious, becaufe it mud be done in 
the hotteft time of the day, and in the greateft calm; 
and yet the pure ft ladanum is not free from filth, 
becaufe the winds of the preceding days have blown 
dull upon thefe fhrubs, which, by the glewy fub- 
ilance upon the furfaces of the leaves, is thereby de- 
tained and mixed therewith. But to add weight to 
this drug, they knead it up with a veiy fine blackifh 
fand, which is found in thole parts, as if nature her- 
felf was minded to teach them how to adulterate this 

. commodity. It is no eafy thing to difcover this cheat, 
when the fand has been well blended with the la- 
danum ; in order to which you muft chew it for 
fbme time, to rind whether it crackles between the 
teeth, and if it doth, you mult firft difiblve it, and 
then drain it, in order to purify away what has been 
added to it. 

CITHAREXYLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 678. 
Fiddle-wood. " 

The Characters are, 
The mpaUment of the flower is bell-Jhaped, of one leaf 
indented in five parts. The flower is of one leaf funnel- 
fhaped, divided at the top into five equal parts, which 
fpread open. It hath four ftamina which adhere to the 
tube, two of them being longer than the other, terminated 
by oblong fummits with two lobes. In the center is ti- 
trated the roundiflj germ en, fupporting a ftender ftyle, 
crowned by an obtufc double-headed ftigma. The gcrmcn 
afterward becomes a capfule with two cells, each having 
a Jingle feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe<5tion 
of Linnxus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia; the plants of this fection have two 
long, and two fhort ftamina, and the feeds are in- 
cluded in a capfule. 
The Species are, 

1 . Citharexylum (C/»«ww) ramis angulatis, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis venis candicantibus. Fiddle-wood with 
aitgular branches, and oval Jpear-fhaped leaves, having 
white veins. Citharexylum arbor laurifolia Americana, 
foliomm venis latis candicantibus. Pluk. Almag. 108. 
Fiddle-wood with oval Jpear-fhaped leaves, which are 
veined, indented, and placed by threes, angular branches, 
and flowers growing in loofe bunches. This is the common 
Fiddle-wood of America. 
. Citharexylum (Album) foliis oblongo-ovatis, in- 
tegris, oppofitis, ramis angulatis, floribus fpicatis. 
Fiddlc-wood with oblong, oval, entire leaves growing op- 
pofite, angular branches, and flowers growing in fpikes. 
JBerberis fructu arbor maxima baccifera, racemofa, 
foliis integris obtufis, flore albo pentapctalo odora- 
tiffimo, fru<5tu nigro monopyreno. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
1 70. Fiddle-wood, or Fidelle-wood. 
The fir 11 fort grows common in moll of the iflands 
in the Weft-Indies, where it riles to a great height, 
and becomes a very large timber-tree ; the wood of 
which is greatly eftcemed for buildings, being very 
durable. 

This hath an upright trunk fifty or fixty feet high, 
fending out branches on every fide, which have le- 
veral angles, or ribs, running longitudinally, gar- 
ni fhed by three oval fpcar-fhaped leaves at every 
joint, ftanding in a triangle, upon lhort foot-flalks. 
The leaves arc about four inches long, and one or 
two broad, of a lively green colour, pretty much 
notched on their ed^cs, having fevcral deep veins 
running from the midrib to the edges, which are of 
awhile colour on their upper fide, and very prominent 
on their under. The flowers come out from the fides, 
and alio at the end of the branches, in loofe bunches, 
which are-fucceeded by final] pulpy berries, inclofing 
two feeds in each. 

The fecond fort is a native of the fame iflands with 
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the firfr. This is alfb a very large tree, whole timber 
is greatly valued in America, for buildings, beina 
very durable j and from thence I have been informed 
the French gave it the title of Fidelle-wood, which 
the Englifh have rendered Fiddle-wood ; and fbme 
have fuppofed that the wood was ufed for making 
thofe mufical inftruments, which is a great miftakc. 
This tree riles with a ftrong upright trunk to the 
height of lixty feet or more, fending out many an- 
gular branches, (landing oppofite, which are covered 
with a loofe whitilh bark, (from whence the inhabitants 
give it the name of white Fiddle-wood,)garnifhed with 
oval oblong leaves, ftanding oppofite, on lhort foot- 
flalks •, thele are of a lucid green, and are rounded at 
their ends. The flowers conieout in long loole ipikes, 
toward the end of the branches, which are white, 
and fmell very fweet ; thefe are followed by fmall, 
round ifh, pulpy berries, each inclofing a fingie feed. 
The firft fort hath been long preferved in fome of 
the curious gardens in England, for the fake of va- 
riety. The leaves continuing through the year, and 
being of a line green colour, make a pretty variety in 
the ftove during the winter feafon : this may be pro- 
pagated either by feeds, or cuttings the latter is the 
ufual method in England, where the feeds are not 
produced ; but when feeds can be obtained from 
abroad, the plants which rife from them are much 
better than thofe raifed from cuttings. 
The feeds of this fort fhould be fown in fmall pots 
early in the fpring, and plunged into a frefh hot- bed 
of tanners bark, and treated in the fame manner as 
other exotic feeds, which are brought from hot coun- 
tries. If the feeds are frefh, the plants will appear 
in fix or feven weeks, and in about one month more 
will he fit to tranfplant; when this is done, the 
plants fhould be carefully feparated, fo as not to tear, 
or break off their roots, and each planted in a fmall 
pot filled with light frefh earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, obferving to fhade them till they 
have taken frefh root-, after which they fhould have 
a large fhare of air admitted to them in warm weather, 
and muft be frequently watered j in autumn the plants 
•mould be removed into the bark-ftove, where it will 
be proper to keep them the firft winter, till they 
have obtained ftrength ; then they may be afterward 
kept in a dry ftove in winter, and in the middle of 
iummer they may be expofed in the open air for two 
or three months, in a warm fituation, with which 
management the plants will make better progrefs 
than when they are more tenderly treated. ° 
If the cuttings of thefe plants arc planted in fmall pots 
during the iummer months, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, they will take root, and may af- 
terward be treated in the fame manner as the feedling 
plants. & 

The feeds of the fecond fort were fent me by William 
Williams, Efq-, from Jamaica, which have fucceeded 
in the phyfic garden at Chcliea ; but as the plants 
have not yet flowered, I can give no other account 
of them, than what is before-mentioned ; however, 
they feem to be full as hardy as thofe of the firft fort, 
and make full as great progrefs. The leaves of this 
fort continue all the year, and having a glofly green 
colour, make a pretty appearance in the winter 
fealbn. 

CITRUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. Soy. Citreum. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 620. tab. 395, 396. The Citron-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, indented in 
five parts. The flower hath five oblong, thi k petals, 
which fpread open, and are a little concave ; it hath ten 
ftamina, ' which are not equal, and join in three bodies at 
their bafe, terminated by oblong fummits. The ovalgermcn 
in the center fupports a cylindrical ftyle, crowned by a 
globular ftigma \ the germen afterward becomes an oblong 
fruit, with a thick fteftjy Jkin filled with a fucculent pulp, 
having many 'cells, each containing two oval hard feeds. 
Dr. Linnaeus has joined the Aurantium and Limon 
to this genus, making them only different fpecies of 

.. the fam« genus; but all the varieties of Citron which 

I have 
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I have examined, have but ten flam ma in their flow- 
ers, whereas thofe of the Orange have more, fo that 
thefe may be feparated on that difference ; but Tour- 
nefort adds," as a diftinguifliing character to this ge- 
nus, the appendix which grows to the fbot-ftalk of 
the leaf. However, I fhall not fo clofely follow Lin- 
naeus, in joining thofe things together, which have 
by all the writers on botany and gardening been 
kept feparate, left I fliould render this work unin- 
telligible to thofe who have not made botany their 

ftudy. 

The Species are, 
Citrus (Medico) fruclu oblongo, majori, mucrona- 
to, cortice craflb rugofo. Citron with a larger, oblongs 
pointed fruity having a thick rough rind. Malum 
Citreum dulci medulla. Fer. Help. 72. The Sweet 
Citron. 

Citrus {Tuberofa) fructu oblongo, cortice tuberofa 
rugofo. Citron with an oblong fruity having a rough 
knobbed rind. Malum Citreum vulgare. Fer. Help. 
57. The common Citron. 

There are feveral varieties of this fruit, with which 
the Englifli gardens have been fupplied from Genoa, 
where is the great nurfery for the feveral pares of Eu- 
rope for this fort, as alfo Orange and Lemon-trees ; 
and the gardeners who cultivate them there, are as 
fond of introducing a new variety to their collection, 
as the nurfery-men in England are of a new Pear, Ap- 
ple, Peach, &c. fo that the varieties being annually 
increafed, as are many of our fruits from feeds, there 
is like to be no end of the variety of thefe, nor of 
the Orange and Lemon-trees. 

The fruit of the Citron is feldom eaten raw, as thofe 
of the Orange, but they are generally preferved, and 
made into fweetmeats, wiiich are by fome perfons 
greatly efteemed and as thefe are kept till winter 
and fpring, when there is a fcarcicy of fruit for fur- 
nifhing out the defert, they are the more valuable - 9 
but unlefs the feaforfs are warm, and the trees are 
well managed, the fruit rarely ripens in England 
Some of the faireft fruit which I have feen growing 
in England, were in the gardens of his late grace the 
Duke of Argyle, at Whitton, where the trees were 
trained againlt a fouth wall, through which there 
are fines contrived for warming the air in winter, 
and glafs-covers to put over them when the weather 
begins to be cold. In this place the fruit were as 
large, and perfectly ripe, as they are in Italy or Spain. 
The feveral forts of Citrons are cultivated much in 
the fame manner as the Orange- tree, to which I /hall 
refer the reader, to avoid repetition but mail only 
remark, that thefe are fomewhat tenderer than the 
Orange, and fliould therefore have a warmer fituation 
in winter, otherwife they are very fubject to calt their 
fruit. They Ihould alfo continue a little longer in the 
houfe in the ipring, and be carried in again iboncr in 
the autumn ; as alio have a warmer and better de- 
fended fituation in the fumrner, though not too much 
cxpofed to the fun in the heat of the day. 
And as their leaves are larger, and their flioots 
ftronger, than thofe of the Orange, they require a lit- 
tle more water in the fummer ; but in winter they 
mould have but little water at each time, which 
muft be the oftener repeated. The foil ought to be 
much the fame as for the Orange-tree, but not quite 

ib ftrong. 

The common Citron is much the belt ftock to bud 
any of the Orange or Lemon kinds upon, it bein; 
the ftraiteft and freeft growing tree. ■ The rind is 
fmoother, and the wood lefs knotty, than either the 
Orange or Lemon •, and will take either fort full as 
well as its own kind, which is what none of the other 
forts will do : and thefe (locks, if rightly managed, 
will be very ftrong the fecond year after lowing, ca- 
pable to receive any buds, and will have ftrength to 
force them out vigoroufly ; whereas it often happens, 
when thefe buds are inoculated into weak flocks, they 
frequently die, or remain till the fecond year before 
they put out 5 and thofe that fhoot the next fpring af- 
ter budding, are oftentimes fo weak as hardly to be 
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fir to remain, being incapable to make a frrait hand-t 
ibiue item, which is the great beauty of thefe trees. 

C I T R TJ L. See Pei*o. 

CLARY. Sec Sclari- a. 

CLAYTONIA. Gron. Hor. Virg. Lin. Gen. Plant. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a two-leaved ova! empalancnt, with a 
tranfverfe bafe : it hath Jive oblong oval petals, which 
are indented at the top, and five awljhaped recurved Jla- 
ntina, which are fljorter than the petals-, terminated by 
oblong fammits. In the center is fituated an oval gcrmen, 
fupporting a Jingle flyle, crowned by a trifid ftigma. The 
gcrmen afterward becomes a roundiflj capfnle, having three 
cells, opening with three elaftic valves, and flllea with 
round feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnajus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five Itamina and but one ityle. 
The Species are, 

1 . Claytonia {Virginica) foliis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 294. Claytonia with ve>y narrow leaves. Orni- 
thogalo affinis Virginiana, More purpureo pentapeta- 
loide. Pluk. Aim. 272. 

2. Claytonia (Siberica) foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
294. Claytonia with oval leaves. Limnia. Act. Stockh. 

*74 6 ' . ... 

The firfc fort grows naturally in Virginia, from 

whence it was fen t by Mr. Clayton to England, and 

received its title from him. 

It hath a fmall tuberous root, which fends out low 
fiender ftalks in the fpring, about three inches high, 
which have each two or three lucculent narrow leaves 
about two inches long, of a deep green colour. At 
the top of the ftalk are four or five flowers produced, 
ftanding in a loofe bunch ; thefe are compofed of 
five white petals which fpreacl open, and are fpotted 
with red on their infide - 9 after thefe fall away, the 
gcrmen becomes a roundifh capfule divided into three 
cells, which are filled with roundifli feeds. The flow- 
ers appear in April, and the leeds ripen in June, foon, 
after which the plant decays to the root. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia. This is 
a low plant, feldom rifing more than two or three 
inches high; the root is tuberous, fending out th 
or four oval leaves thefoot-ftaik of the flower arifes 
immediately from the root, fultaining two or three 
fmall white flowers of the fame fhape with thole of 
the firft fort, fo make but little figure in a garden. 
The plants are both propagated by feeds, and alio 
from offsets fent out from the roots : the feeds fliould 
be fown upon a lhady border of light earth, or in 
pots filled ' with the like mould, foon after they are 
ripe ; for if they are kept out of the ground till 
fpring, the plants will not come up till the next year j 
wheieas thofe which are fown early in the autumn, 
will grow the following fpring, fo that a whole year 
is gained. When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other care but to .keep them clean from 
weeds ; and in the autumn, if fbme old tanners bark 
is fpread over the furface of the ground, it will fe- 
cure the roots from, being injured by froft ; which, if 
it Ihould prove very fevere, might injure the young 
plants, but in mild winters they will not require pro- 
tection. 

The befl: time to tranfplant the roots is about Micha- 
elmas, when they are inactive but as they are fmall, 
if great care is not taken in opening the ground, 
the roots may be buried and loft; for they are of a 
dark colour, lb are not eafily diftinguifhed from the 
ground. 

CLAVICLE [Claviculus, £<?/.] a clafperor tendril. 

CLEMATIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 616. Clemaritis. 
C. B. P. 300. [K^«T»f, of KAtfeia, a twig or clafper, 
&c. becaufe it climbs up trees with clafpers, like 
thofe of Vines. Hence it is called Virgultum duc- 
tile, Ranunculus obfequiofus ; and alfo Antrogeho- 
mene, and Flammula, as though producing a Car- 
buncle \ for the leaves being bruifecl, and applied to 
the lkin, burn it into carbuncles, as it is in the pefti- 

lence ; 
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lence j and Flammula, becaufe if one leaf be cropped 
in a hot day in the fummer feafon, and bruifed, and 
prcfently put to the noftrils, it will caufe a imell and 
pain like a flame:] Virgin's Bower. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers have no empalcment ; they have each four 
loofe oblong petals, with a great number of Jiamina, 
which are Jbortcr than the petals, and the fummits ad- 
here to their fide. They have many germen, which are 
roundi/h and comprejfed the awl-Jbaped flyle, which is 
longer than the ftamiira, is crowned by a /ingle ftigma. 
The germina afterward become fo mariy roundijb com- 
prejfed feeds, with the flyle fitting on their top, and are 
'collected into a head, tbeftyles of the fever al fpecies being 
of various forms. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fe&ion 
of Lin nanus's thirteenth clais, in titled Polyandria Po- 
lygynia, the flowers of this fedtion having many fta- 
mina arid feveral ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Clematis {Reft a) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis, integerrimis, caule eredto. Hort. ClifE 225. . 
Clematis with winged leaves, wbofe lobes are oval, fpear- 

fhaped, entire, and an upright ftalk. Clematitis 
five flammula furrecta alba. J. B. 2. 127. Upright 
white .Climber. 

2. Clematis (Integri folia) foliis iimplicibus, ovato-lan- 
ceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 225. Clematis with Jingle leaves '* 
which are oval and fpearfhaped. Clematitis cserulea 
erecta. C. B. P. 300. Upright blue Climber. 

3. Clematis (Hifpani.a) foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceo- 
latis, acutis, integerrimis, caule erecto. Clematis with 
winged leaves* wbofe lobes are fpear-Jhaped* pointed, and 
entire, and an upright ftalk. Clematitis Hifpanica lur- ■ 
recla altera & humilior flore albican te. H. R. Par. 1 

4. Clematis {fit alba) foliis pinnatis, foliolis cordatis, 
fcandentibus. Hort. ClifF. 225. Clematis with winged 
leaves, wbofe lobes are heart -Jbaped and climbing. Cle- 
matitis latifblia Integra. J. B. 2. p. 125. Climber with 
broad entire leaves, commonly called Viorna, or T raveller*s 

5. Clematis (Canadenfis) foliis ternatis, foliolis corda- 
tis, acutis, dentatis, fcandentibus. Clematis with tri- 
foliate, heart-Jhapedy pointed leaves* which are indented, 
and climbing. Clematitis Canadenfis latifolia &c tri- 
phylla. Sar. Broad-leaved Canada Climber. 

6. Clematis (Flammula) foliis inferioribus, pinnatis, 
laciniatis, fummis fimplicibus, integerrimis, lanceo- 
latis. Hort. Cliff. 225. Clematis wbofe lower leaves are 
winged and jagged^ and the upper ones fingle, fpear Jbaped, 
and entire. Clematitis five flammula repens. C. B. P. I 
300. Creeping Climber. 

7. Clematis (Cirrbofa) cirrhis fcandens foliis fimplici- I 
bus. Hort, ClifF. 226. Clematis with climbing tendrils, 
and Jimple leaves. Clematitis peregrina, foliis pyri 
incifis. C. B. P. 300. Foreign Climber with cut Pear- 
Jbaped leaves. 

S. Clematis (Viticella) foliis compofitis decompofitif- 
que, foliolis ovatis, integerrimis. Hort. ClifF. 225. 
Clematis with compound and decompounded leaves, wbofe 
ftnall leaves are oval and entire. Clematitis cserulea 
yel purpurea repens. C. B. P. 300. Single blue Virgin's 
Bower. I 

9. Clematis (Alpina) foliis compofitis ternatis tcrnatif- I 
que, foliolis acutis ferratis. Clematis with compound I 
leaves* wbofe lobes are Jbarply fawed. Clematitis Al- I 
pina geranii folio. C. B. P. 300- Alpine Climber with I 
a Crane's-bill leaf. I 

xo. Clematis (Viorna) foliis compofitis decompofitif- I 
que, foliolis quibufdam trifidis. Flor. Virg. 62. Clc- 
mat is with compound and decompounded leaves* fome of 
wbofe lobes are trifld. Clematis purpurea repens, pe- ] 
talis riorum coriaceis. RaiiHift. 1928. Creeping pur- I 
pie Climber* with coriaceous petals to the flower. I 

11. Clematis (Orientalis) foliis compofitis, foliolis in- I 
cifis angulatis lobatis cuneiformibus, petalis interne I 
. villous. Lin. Sp. 765. Clematis with compound leaves* I 

. wbofe ftnall leaves are cut into angular wedgefhaped \ 
lobes* and the infide of the petals are hairy. Clematitis I 
. Orientalis folio apii, flore ex viridi flavefcente, pofte- \ 
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rius reflexo. Tourn. Cor. 20. Eaftern Climber with a 
Smallage leaf, and a reflexed* greeni/b; yellow flower. 

12. Clematis (Sibirica) foliis compofitis & decompofi- 
tis, foliolis ternatis, ferratis. Gmel. Climber with 
compound and decompounded leaves* wbofe fmall leaves are 
fawed and trifoliate. 

13. Clematis (Dioica) foliis ternatis, integerrimis, flo- 
ribus diocis. Three -leaved Climber* with entire leaves* 
having three lobes* and male and female flowers on the 
fame plant. Clematis foliis ternis. ' Sloan-,. Cat. 84, 
Three-leaved Climber. 

14. Clematis (Americana) foliis ternatis ,ioliolis cordato- 
acuminatis, integerrimis, .floribus corymbofis. Three- 
leaved Climber with heart-Jbaped pointed lobes, which are 
entire, and fiowers collecled in round bunches. Clematitis 
Americana triphylla, foliis non dentatis. Houft. MSS. 

15. Clematis (Crifpa) foliis fimplicibus, ternatifque, 
foliolis integris trilobifve. Lin. Sp. Plant. 543. Climber 
with Jingle and trifoliate leaves, wbofe fmall leaves are 
either entire, or have three lobes. Clematis flore crifpo. 
Hort. Elth. 86. Climber with a curled flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Italy, Auftria, and feveral parts of Germany* but 
hath been long cultivated in the Englifh gardens for 
ornament. This hath a perennial root. The ftalks 
are upright, about three or four feet high, garniihed 
with winged leaves ftanding oppofite, which are com- 
pofed of three or four pair of lobes, terminated by 
an odd one; they are oval, fpear-fhaped, and en- 
tire : the flowers are produced in large loofe panicles 
at the top of the ftalks ; thefe are compofed of four 
white petals, which fpread open ; and the middle is 
occupied by a great number of ftamina, furrounding 
five or fix germen, which afterward become fo many 
comprefTed feeds, each having a long tail or beard 
fitting on the top. It flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in September. 

The fecond lort grows naturally in Hungary and Tar- 
tary, but hath been long an inhabitant in the EngliJh. 
gardens. The root oi this is perennial, lending up 
many (lender upright ftalks, from three to four feec 
high, garnifhed with oppofite fingle leaves at each 
joint, having fliort foot-itaiks ; the leaves are near 
four inches long, and an inch and an half broad in 
the middle, of a bright green, fmooth, and entire, 
ending in a point : the flowers come out from the 
upper part or the ftalks, ftanding upon very long 
naked root-ftalks, each fupporting a fingle blue flow- 
er, compofed of four narrow thick petals which fpread 
open, and many hairy ttamina furrounding the ger- 
mina in the center. After the flowers are paft, the 
germen become fo many compreifed feeds, each hav- 
ing a tail or beard. It flowers and feeds at the fame 
time with the former fort. 

The third fort is very like the firft, from which it 
differs in having but two or three pair of lobes in each 
leaf, which are narrower and ftand farther afunder : 
the ftalks are ihorler, and the flowers larger. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the hedges, in 
moft parts of England. This hath a tough climbing 
ftalk, fending outclafpers, by which it fattens to the 
neighbouring bufhes and trees, and fbmetimcs rifes 
more than twenty feet high, fending out many fide 
branches, fo as often to cover all the trees and bullies 
of the hedge. This puts out many bunches of white 
flowers in June, which are fucceeded by feveral fiat 
feeds joined in a head, each having a long twifted 
tail fitting on the top, which is covered with long 
white hairs; and in autumn, when the feeds are near 
ripe, they appear like beards, from whence the coun- 
try people call it Old Man's Beard. The branches of 
this being very tough and flexible, are ufed for tying 
up faggots from whence, in fome countries, it is 
called Bindwith. 

There are two varieties of this, one with indented 
leaves, which is the moft common, and the other hath 
entire leaves ; but as thefe are fuppofed to arife acci- 
dentally from feeds, they are not diftinguilhed by 

later botanifts. 

The 
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'f he fifth fort grows naturally in merit parts of Nforth | 
America, from whence the feeds have been brought to 
Europe* This is in its firft appearance very like the 
laft fort, but the leaves are broader, and grow by 
threes oh the fame foot-ftalk, whereas thole of the 
former have five or feven lobes in each leaf. The 
flowers appear at the fame time with the former, 
but the feeds do not -ripen in England, unlets the 
feafon is very warm. There is litde beauty in this. 
fort. 

The fixth fort hath a climbing (balk like the fourth ; 
the lower leaves of this are winged, and. deeply cut 
On dieir edges, but the upper leaves are fingle, fpear- 
ihaped, and entire. The flowers of this, fort are: 
white, and appear in June or July. This grows na- 
turally in the fouth of France, and in Italy. 
The feventh, fort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal. This hath a climbing (talk, which will rife to 
the height of eight or teri feet, fending out branches 
from every joint, whereby it becomes a very thick I 
bufhy plant j the leaves are fometimes fingle,: at 
other times double, and frequently trifoliate* being 
indented on their edges. Thefe keep their verdure 
all the year : oppolite to the leaves comcsout ciaipers, 
* which fallen themfelves to the neighbouring fhrubs, 
by which the branches are fupported; other wife they 
would fall to the ground. Therflowcrs are produced 
from the fide of the branches j /thefe are large* of an 
herbaceous colour, and appear always about the end 
of December, or beginning of January, which being I 
a feafon when few perfons vifit gardens for informa- j 
tion, thefe flowers have efcaped their notice, fo that I 
many have fuppofed this fort doth not produce flow- 
ers in England i and the flowers being nearly the 
fame colour of the leaves, thofe who have been more 
conftant vifitors of gardens, have paired by this plant, 
Without noticing the flowers ; but for many years to- I 
gether, it hath produced plenty of flowers in the gar- I 
cen at Chelfea, and always at the fame feafon. I 
The feventh fort is cultivated in the nurfery-gardens '. 
for fale, and is known by the tide of Virgin's Bower. - 1 
There are four varieties of it which are preferved in. 
the gardens of the curious, and have been by fpme i 
treated as fo many diftinct fpecies ; but as their only 
differences confift either in the colour of their flow-' 
ers, or the multiplicity of their petals, they are now 
onlyefteemed as feminal variations; but as they. are : 
diftinguifhed by the nurfery-gardeners, I (hall juft 
mention them. I 

1 . Single blue Virgin's Bower. 

2. Single purple Virgin's Bower.. I 

3. Single red Virgin's Bowen I 

4. Double purple Virgin's Bowen I 
Thefe have no difference in their (talks or leaves, fo I 
that the fame defcription will fit them all, excepting 1 
the colours or multiplicity of petals in their flowers. 1 
The ftalks of thefe plants are very (lender and weak, I 
having many joints, from whence come out fide | 
branches, which are again divided into (mailer. If 
thefe are fupported, they will rife to the height of 
eight or ten feet, and are garnifhed with . compound 
winged leaves, placed oppofite at the joints. Thefe 
branch out into many divifions, each of which hath 
a (lender foot-ftalk, with three fmall leaves, which 
are oval and entire : from the fame joint, generally 
four foot-ftalks arife, two on each fide ; the two lower 
have three of thefe divifions, fo that they are each com- 

. pofed of nine fmall leaves or lobes; but the two upper 
have only two oppolite leaves on each, and between 
thefe arife three (lender foot-ftalks, each fupporting 
one flower. The flowers have, each four petals, 
which an/ narrow at their bafe, : but are broad at the 
top and founded : in one they are of a dark worn-out 
purple, in another blue, and the third of a bright pur- 
ple or red colour. The double fort, which is com- 
mon in the Englifh gardens, is of the worn -out pur- 
ple colour : but the foreign catalogues mention dou- 
ble flowers of Both the other colours, which may 
probably be found in fome of their gardens 5 but 
as I have not fceri them myfelf, I have not noticed 
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therh. The double* flowers Have no ftarriihsi of 
germen, but in lieu of them, there is a multiplicity 
of petals^ which are harrow, and turn inward at the 

to P- " • • - .... 

Thefe plants grow naturally irl the woods in Spairi 
and Portugal, but have been long cultivated in * the 
Englilli gardens for ornament: They flower in June 
and July, but- they leldom ripen feeds iri England* 
and^the double fore continues to the end of Auguft. 
The ninth fore grows naturally on the Alps j and other 
mountains in Italy. I received it from mount Baldus, 
where it grows in plenty. This hath a (lender climb- 
ing (talk, which riles three or four feet highj 'fup- 
porting itfelf by fattening to the neighbouring plants 
or (hrubs. The leaves of this are compofed ot nine 
lobes or fmall leaves, three (landing upon each foot* 
' ftalk, lb that it is what the former writers ftile a nine- 
leaved plant.. The flowers come out at the joints of 
the ftalk; in the fame manner as the common Tra- 
vellers Joy, which are white, fo make no great" ap- 
. pearance. This fort flowers in May; 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Virginia and Caro- 
lina, from both of thefe countries I have received the 
feeds. This hath . many (lender ftalks, garnifhed with 
compound winged leaves at each joint ; and are ge- 
nerally compofed of nine leaves, Handing by threes, 
like thofe of the eighth. fort, but the fmall leaves or 
. lobes of this are nearly of a heart-fhape. The flowers 
of this ftand upon (hort foot-ftalks, which come out 
from the wings of theleaves, one on each fide theftalk. 
The flowers are compofed of four thick petals, which 
are purple on their outfide, and blue within. They 
" appear in July, and if the autumn proves warm, the 
feeds will ripen in September. 

The eleventh fort was difeovered by Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant, from whence he fent the feeds to the 
royal garden at Paris, where they fucceeded and per- 
fected feeds, fo that rhoft of the gardens in Europe 
have been furnifhed with the feeds from thence : this 
hath weak climbing ftalks, which faften themfelves 
by their ciaipers, to any plants or (hrubs which ftand 
near them, and thereby, rife to the height of feveft or 
eight feet, garnifhed with compound winged leaves, 
..confiding or nine frnall leaves (or lobes) which are 
angular and fharp-pointed. The flowers come out 
from the wines of the leaves, which are of a yellowifh 
greeny and the. petals are reflexed backward ; they 
come out in April and May, and in warm feafon s 
the feeds will ripen very well, if the plants have a 
gbod lituation. 
. The twelfth^ fort grows naturally in Siberia, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the imperial garden at 
Peterfburgh, where they fucceeded and produced 
feeds,, part of which were fent me in the year 1753; 
Thefe grew, and the plants have flowered feveral 
years in the Chelfea garden. It hath weak climbing 
ftalks which require lupport, that rife from four to 
fix or eight feet high ; the joints are far afunder ; at 
each of thefe come out two compound winged leaves, 
whofe fmall leaves or lobes are placed by threes - 9 thefe 
are deeply fawed on their edges, and terminate in (harp 
points. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves fingle, (landing upon long naked foot-ftalks, and 
are compofed of four broad obtufe petals, which fpread 
open in form of a crofs, of a whitifti yellow colour. 
In the center is placed feveral germen, furrounded 
' a ? rcac number of (lamina, with flat comprefled 
. fummits, of the fame colour with the petals of the 
flower ; after thefe . are paft, the germen become lb 
many comprefled feeds, each having a bearded tail. 
It flowers in February March and April, and the 
feeds ripen in July or Auguft. 
The thirteenth fort was fent me from Jamaica by 
the late Dr. Houftoun. This hath (lender climbing 
ftalks, which faften themfelves to the trees and (hrubs 
which ftand near them, and thereby rife to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, gamifhed with trifoliate leaves, 
coming out on each fide the ftalk j the lobes 

are large, oval, and entire, having three longitudinal 
veins. • .The foot-ftalks of the flowers arife at the 

U u u fame 
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fame joints, dole 1 to thole or* the leaves, orte on each 
. fide the f talks : thefe are long, naked, and grow hori- 
zontally, extending beyond the leaves before they 
divide and branch - 9 then there comes out three or 
four pair of fmall fooc-ftalks from the large one, each 
of which divides again into three frrialler, each fup- 
porting a fingle flower : the lower pair of theie are 
extended four or five inches* the other gradually di- 
minifli to the top, fo diat they form . a pyramidal 
thyrfe of HoWers ; thefe are white, and are compofed 
of four narrow petals which are reflexed back, but 
the itamina all itand erect. 

This hath been by fome pcrfons fuppofed to be the 
fame with the common Travellers Joy, but thole who 
have fcen the two plants, cannot doubt of their be- 
ing dittinft fpecies. 

The fourteen til fort was fent me from Campeachy 
by the late Dr. Houftoun. This hath ftrong climb- 
ing ftalks, which fatten diemielves by their clafpers 
to the neighbouring trees, whereby they are fupport- 
ed, and rife to the height of twenty feet or more, gar- 
niflitd at each joint by trifoliate leaves, wliich are 
heart-fhaped, pointed, and entire. The flowers 
come out on long, naked, brandling foot-ftalks, 
which rile from the wings of the leaves ; they are 
white, and collected into roundifti bunches ; theie are 
fucceeded by feeds fhaped like thofe of the common 
fort, but have long curling beards to each, which are 
finely feathered. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Carolina, from; 
whence I received the feeds in the year 1726. This' 
hath weak ftalks which rile near four feet high, and 
by their clafpers fatten themfelves to the neighbouring 
plants, whereby they are fupported. The leaves 
come out oppofite at the joints -, thefe are fometimes 
Jingle, at others trifoliate, and fome of die leaves are 
divided into three lobes. The flowers come out 
fingly from the fide of the branches upon Ihort foot- 
ftalks, which have one or two pair of leaves below 
the flower, wliich are oblong and fharp-pointed. • 
The flowers have four thick petals, like thofe of the 
tenth fort ; thefe are of a purple colour, and their 
inner furfacc is curled, and hath many longitudinal 
furrows. This flowers in July, and die feeds ripen in 
September. 

The three firft forts have perennial roots, which mul- 
tiply pretty faft, but their flalks die down every au- 
tumn, and new ones arife in the fpring, in which par- 
ticular they differ from all the other fpecies, therefore 
require different management, and are propagated in 
a different manner ; therefore I fhall firft give direc- 
tions for their culture. 

Thefe plants are propagated either by feeds, or part- 
ing their roots > but the, former being a tedious me- 
thod (the plants feldom rifing until the fecond year 
. after fowing, unlefs the feeds are fown in the autumn 
ibon after they are ripe, and are often two years 
more before they flower,) the latter is generally prac- 
ticed. The beft feafon for parting thefe roots is in 
October or February ; either juft before their branches 
decay, or before they rife again in the fpring. 
They will growalmoft in any foil orfituation ; but if 
the foil, is very dry, they fhould always be new plant- 
cd in the autumn, otherwife their flowers will not be 
fo ftrong ; but if the foil be wet, it is better to defer 
it until the fpring. The roots may be cut through 
their crowns with a fharp knife, obierving to preferve 
to every offset fome good buds or eyes and then it 
matters not how fmall you divide them, for their 
roots increafe very faft : but if you part them very 
tmall, you fhould let them remain three or four years 
before they are again removed, that their flowers 
may be ftrong, and their roots multiplied in eyes, 
which in lefs time cannot be obtained. 
Thefe plants are extreme hardy, enduring the cold 
of our levereft winters in the open air, and are very 
proper ornaments for large gardens, either to be 
planted in large borders, or intermixed with other 
hardy flowers in quarters of flowering fhrubs 5 where, 
by being placed promifcuoufly in Hide open places, 
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they nil up • thofe fmall vacancies, and are agreeable 
enough. They begin to flower about the beginning 
of June* and often continue to produce frefh flowers 
until Auguft, which renders them valuable* efpeci- 
ally fince they require very little care in their culture ; 
for their roots may be fuffered to remain feveral 
years undifturbed, where there is no want to part 
them, which will not in the leaft prejudice them. 
The fourdi fort is found wild in molt parts of Eng- 
land, growing upon the fides of banks under hedges, 
and extends its trailing branches over the trees and 
fhrubsdiat are near it. This plant in the autumn is 
generally covered with feeds, which are collected into 
little heads, each of which having, as it were, a rough 
plume fattened to it, hath occafioned the country 
people to give it the name of Old Man's Beard. Ic 
is tided by Lobel and Gerard, Viorna ; and by Do- 
donasus* vitis alba: in EngliJh it is moft commonly 
called Travellers Joy. This fort is rarely cultivated 
in gardens, being too rambling, and having but little 
beauty. 

The fifth and fixth forts have no more beauty than 
the fourth, fb are feldom preferved in gardens, unleis 
for the fake of variety. They are both as hardy as 
the common fort, and may be propagated either by* 
feeds or laying down dieir branches. 
The feventh fort retains its leaves all the year, 
which renders it valuable. This was formerly pre- 
ferved in green-houfcs in the winter, fuppofing it too 
tender to live in the open air in England but now 
it is generally planted in the full ground, where the 
plants thrive much better than in pots, and produce 
plenty of flowers, which they never did when they 
were more tenderly treated j nor have I found tiiac 
the plants have fuffered from fevere frofts ; for thofe 
which have been growing in the open air at Chelfea, 
more than fifty years, have refitted the greateft cold 
without covering. 

This fort doth not produce feeds in England, fo it is 
propagated by layers, and alfo from cuttings. If 
they are propagated by layers, it mutt be done in the 
beginning of October, when the fhoots of the fame 
year only fhould be chofen for this purpofe 5 for the 
older branches do not put out roots in lefs than two 
years, whereas the tender fhoots will make good 
roots in one year : thefe muft be pegged down into 
the ground, in the fame manner as is ufually prac- 
tifed for other layers, to prevent their rifing. If the 
fhoots have two inches of earth over them, it will be 
better than a greater depth ; but then, a little old tan- 
ners bark fhould be fpread over the furface of the 
ground, to keep out the froft ; for as the plants ge- 
nerally begin flowering about Chriftmas, fb at the 
fame time they are putting out roots, which being 
but juft formed, may be injured by fevere frofts : 
thefe layers will have ftrong roots by the follow- 
ing autumn, when they may be taken from the old 
plant, and tranlplanted where they are defigned to 
remain. 

When they are propagated by cuttings, they fhould 
be planted in March, in pots hucd with good kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot- 
bed, obferving to fhade them from the fun in the day- 
time, and gently water them two or three times a 
week, and in lefs than two months they will have 
taken root, when they fhould be gradually inured to 
the open air. The following fummer they may be 
placed in any part of the garden till Michaelmas, and 
then they fhould be turned out of the pots and planted 
in the full ground, either where they are defigned to 
remain, or into a nurfery-bed, to grow a year longer 
to get ftrength, before they are placed out for good. 
All the varieties of Virgin's Bower are propagated by 
laying down their branches ; for although the fingle 
flowers fometimes produce feeds in England, yet as 
thefe feeds, when fown, generally remain a whole 
year in the ground before they vegetate, fo the other 
being the more expeditious method of increafing thefe 
plants, is generally practifed : but in order to fuc- 
c«cd, there layers fhould be laid down at a different 

feafon 
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feafon from the former fort ; for when they are laid 
in the autumn,' their lhoots are become tough, lb 
rarely put out roots under two years ; and after lying 
ib long in the ground, not one in three of them will 
have made good roots ; ib that many have fuppofcd 
thefe plants were difficult to propagate, but fince they 
have altered their feafon of doing it, they have found 
thefe layers have fucceeded as well as thofe of other 
plants. 

The beft time for laying down the branches is in the 
beginning of July, foon after they have made their 
firft lhoots, for it is thefe young branches of the 
fame year, which freely rake root ; but as thefe are 
very tender, there Ihould be great care taken not to 
break them in the operation : therefore thofe 
branches from which thefe moots Were produced, 
Ihould be brought down to the ground, and faftened 
to prevent their riling then the young lhoots fhould 
be laid into the earth, with their tops railed upright, 
three or four inches above ground and after the 
layers are placed down, if the furface of the ground 
be covered with mofs, rotten tanners bark, or other 
decayed mulch, it will prevent the ground from dry- 
. ing, fo that the layers will not require watering above 
three or four times, which ihould not be at leis than 
five or fix days interval ; for when thefe layers have 
too much wet, the tender lhoots frequently rot or 
when the young fibres are newly put out, they are fo 
tender, as to perilh by having much wet : therefore 
where the method here directed is pra&ifed, the lay- 
ers will more certainly take root, than by any other 
yet practiied. 

As moft of thefe plants have climbing branches, 
they mould be always planted where they may be 
fupported, otherwife the branches will fall to the 
ground and appear unfightly ; fo that unlefs they are 
properly difpofed, inftead of being ornaments to a 
garden, they will become the revcrfe. Where there 
are arbours or feats, with trellis work round them, 
thefe plants are very proper to train up againft it ; or 
where any walls or other fences require to be covered 
from the fight, thefe plants are very proper for the 
purpofe ; but they are by no means proper for open I 
borders, nor do they anfwer the expectation, when I 
they are intermixed with ihrubs ; for unlefs their 
branches have room to extend^ they will not be pro- 
ductive of many flowers. I 
The fort with double flowers is the moft beautiful, 
fo that fhould be preferred to thofe with fingle flow- 
ers, of which a few only fhould be planted for va- ] 
riety. They are all equally hardy, fo are feldom in- 1 
jured by froft, excepting in very fevere winters, when j 
Yometimes the very tender moots are killed ; but if I 
thefe are cut off in the Ipring, the ftems will put out j 
new moots. | 
The tenth, eleventh, and fifteenth forts are alfo very 
hardy plants, and have climbing branches, fo may 
be difpofed in the fame manner as the other : they 
are alio propagated by layers, which will fuccecd, if j 
performed at the fame time, and in the fame manner j 
as is directed for them. ' j 

The other forts are natives of the warmeft parts of 
America, fo will not thrive in this country, unlels 3 
they are preferved in (loves 5 but as thefe are grear. j 
ramblers and plants of no great beauty, they are fei- j 
dom preferved in Europe, but in botanic gardens for I 
the fake of variety. Thefe may be propagated by j 
layers, in the fame manner as the other forts ; or may j 
be raifed from feeds, obtained from the countries 
where they naturally grow j 'but thefe ntiuft be treated 
in the lame manner as other exotic plants from die 
fame country. 

C LEO ME. Lin. Gen. Plant. 740. Sinapiftrum. 

Town. Inft. R. H. 231. tab. 116*. 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a four-leaved empalement which fpreads 
open : it bath four petals which are inclined upward and 
fpread open, the two lower being lefs than the other ; in the j 
bottom there are three mellous glands which ere roundifh, \ 
and are feparated by the empalement. It hath fix or more I 
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ftamina which are incurved, having rifing fitmmts fixed 
to their fide .* // bath a fingle ftyle, fupporting an oblong 
germen, which is of the fame length as the ftamina, and 
crowned by a thick ftigma. T he germen afterward be- 1 
comes a long cylindrical pod, fitting upon the ftyle, having 
one cell, opening with two valves, and filled with roundijh 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linn&us's fifteenth clals, intitled Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa ; the plants of this leclion have in the flow- 
ers four long and two fhort ftamina, and their feeds 
are included in long pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Cleome (Pentaphylla) floribus gynandris, foliis qui- 
natis caule inermi. Lin. Sp. 93!*. Cleome with flowers 
having male and female parts, five leaves, and fmooth 
Jlalks* Sinapiftrum Indicum, pentaphyllum flore 
carneo, minus, nan fpinoi'um. H. L. ' 

2. Cleome {Omithopodoides) floribus hexandris, foliis 
■ ternatis, foliolis ovari-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
" 940. Cleome with flowers having fix ftamina, trifoliate 

leaves, and Jpear-fhaped lobes. Sinapiftrum Orientale, 
triphyllum, ornithopodii filiquis. Tourn. Cor. 17. 

3. Cleome (Lufitanica) floribus hexandris, foliis terna- 
tis, foliolis lincari-lanceolatis, filiquis bivalvibus. 
Cleome with flowers having fix ftamina, trifoliate leaves, 
narrow fpear-Jhaped lobes, and pods having two valves* 
Sinapiftrum Lufitanicum triphyllum, flore rubroi 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 231. 

4. Cleome {Vifcofa) floribus dodecandris, foliis quina- 
tis ternatilque. Flor. Zeyl. 241. Cleome with powers 
having twelve ftamina, trifoliate and quinquefoliate 
leaves. Sinapiftrum Zeylanicum, triphyllon & pen- 
taphylloh vhxofum, flavo flore. Mart. Dec. 3. 

5. Cleome (Triphylla) floribus hexandris, foliis ternatis, 
foliolo intcrmedio majori. Clecme with flowers having 
Jix ftamina^ and trifoliate leaves, wbofe middle lobe is the 

iargeft. Sinapiftrum Indicum triphyllum, flore car- 
neo non Ipinofum. H. L. 

6. Cleome (Erucago) floribus hexandris, foliis feptcnis, 
caule .fpinofo, filiquis pendulis. Cleome with flowers 
having fix ftamina, leaves with feven lobes, a prickly 
ftalk, and banging pods. Sinapiftrum /Egyptiacurrt 
heptaphyllum, flore carneo, majus fpinofum. H. L. 

7. Cleome (Spinofa) floribus hexandris, foliis quinatis 
ternatifque, caule lpinofo. Cleome with flowers having 
fix ftamina, leaves compofed of five and three lobes, and 
a prickly ftalk. Sinapiftrum Indicum fpinofum, flore 
carneo, folio trifido vel quinqucfido. Houft. MSS. 

8. Cleome (Monopbylla) floribus hexandris, foliis fim- 
plicibus, petiolatis ovato-lanceolatis. Flor. Zeyl. 243. 
Cleome with fix ftamina to the flowers, and fix leaves^ 
'which are ovalfy fpear-Jhaped. Sinapiftrum Zeylanicum 
vifcofum, folio folitario, flore flavo, filiqua tenuu 
Burni. Thef. 217. , 

The firft fort grows naturally in Afia, Africa, and 
America ; I have received the feeds of it from Aleppo, 
and the coaft of Guinea, and in the earth which came 
from the Weft-Indies with other plants j this hath 
come up as a weed. It rifes with an herbaceous ftalk 
about a foot high, garnifhed with fmooth leaves, 
compofed of five fmall leaves or lobes, joining at 
their bale to one center, and ipread out like the fin- 
gers of a hand. The leaves on the lower part of the 
ftalk ftand upon long foot-ftalks, which are gradu- 
ally mortened to the top of the ftalk, where they al- 
moft join it : the flowers are produced in loofc lpikcs 
at the end of the ftalks and branches ; thefe have four 
petals of a flefli colour, which ftand erect, fpreading 
from each others and below thefe are placed the 
ftamina and ftyle, which coalefee at the bottom, and 
are ftretched out beyond the petals, where they fpread 
open i after the flower is patt, the germen which fits 
upon the ftyle, becomes a taper pod, about two 
inches long, filled with round feeds. This is an an- 
nual plant, which dies foon after the feeds are ripe. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence Dr. Tourncfort fent the feeds to the royal gar- 
den at Paris, and from thence moft of the botanic 
gardens* in Europe have been furnilhcd with it: this 

rifes 
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Hfes "with an upright (talk about the fame height as 
the firfc, garnifhed with leaves coinpofed of three 
fpear-fhaped lobes, ftahding upon fhort foot-ftalks ; 
the flowers come out fingly from the fide of the 
ftalks, and have four red petals, which (land in the 
fame form as thofe of the former fort : thefe are fuc* 
ceeded by (lender pods two inches long, which fwell 
in every divifion, where each feed is lodged, fo as to 
appear like joints, as thofe do of the Bird's-foot Tre- 
foil ; when the feeds are ripe, the whole plant decays. 
If the feeds of this are fown in autumn the plants 
will flower in June, and their feeds will ripen in Au- 
guft, but thofe which are (own in the fpring do not 
flower till July 5 fo that unlets the feafon proves fa- 
vourable, the feeds will not ripen : if the feeds of 
this fort are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come 
up without care, and require only to be thinned and 
kept clean from weeds > for they will not bear trahf- 
planting. 

The third fort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain, 
from whence I have received the feeds. This rifes with 
an herbaceous t ftalk about a foot and half high, fending 
out a few fhort fide branches, which are garniihed 
With leaves compofed of three narrow lobes, {landing 
upon fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come out fingly 
from the fide of the ftalks, are of a deep red colour, 
and are fuccceded by thick taper pods, filled with 
round feeds. This is an annual plant, which will 
thrive in the open air, and requires the fame treat- 
ment as the former. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the ifland of Cey- 
lon, from whence the feeds were brought to Holland, 
where they fucceeded, and the feeds were fent me by 
the late Dr. Boerhaave ; this riles near two feet high, 
fending out feveral fide branches, garnifhed with 
leaves, fome of which have five, and others three 
roundifh lobes flan ding upon fhort hairy foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out fingly at the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves, they are of a pale yellow, and are fucceeded 
. by taper pods between two and three inches long, 
ending in a point, which are full of round feeds. The 
whole plant fwcats out a vifcous clammy juice. This 
is alfo an annual plant. 

The fifth fort was fent me from Jamaica by the late 
Dr. Houftoun, in the year 1 730. This is an annual 
plant which rifes two feet high, fending out many 
iide branches, garnifhed with leaves, with one large 
fpear-fhaped lobe in the middle, and two very fmall 
ones on the fide •, thefe lit clofe to the branches. The 
flowers come out fingly from the fide of the branches, 
upon long foot-ftalks: thefe have four large flefh- 
coloured petals, and fix long ftamina, which ftand 
out beyond the petals •, when the flowers fade, the 
germen which fits upon the ftyle becomes a taper pod 
four inches long, filled with round feeds. 
The fixth fort was fent me from Jamaica by the 
late Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing naturally 
there in great plenty. It alio grows naturally in 
Egypt. This riles with a flrong thick herbaceous 
ftalk two feet and a half high, dividing into many 
branches, which are garnifhed with leaves compofed 
of feven long fpear-fhaped lobes, joining in a center 
at their bafe, where they fit upon a long (lender foot- 
ftalk : juft below the foot-ftalk comes out one or 
two fhort, thick, yellow (pines, which are very fharp. 
The flowers come out fingly from the fide of the 
branches, forming a long loofe fpikc at their extre- 
mities; this fpike hath fingle broad leaves, which 
half furround the ftalks at their bafe, from the bofom 
of which, come out the foot-ftalks of the flowers, 
which are two inches long, each fuftaining a large 
flefh- coloured flower, whole ftyle and ftamina are 
extended two inches beyond the petals. After the 
flower is paft, the germ en, which fits upon the ftyle, 
becomes a thick taper pod five inches long, which 
hangs downward, and is filled with round feeds. This 
is alfo an annual plant, which perilhes foon after the 
feeds arc ripe. 

The feventh fort was fent me from the Havannah in 

the year 1731, by the late Dr. Houftoun. This is 

2 
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alfo an aniiual plant, which rifes rear two feet hi&lh 
branching out on every fide: the lower leaves, are 
compofed of five oblong lobes ftanding upon long 
foot-ftalks, but thofe on the ftalks and branches have 
but three lobes* and have fhort foot-ftalks : the 
main ftalk and alfo the branches, are terminated by 
loofe fpikes of purple flowers, each fitting upon a 
(lender foot-ftalk* at the bafe of which is placed a 
finale oval leaf. The ftalks are armed with (lender 
ftift fpines, which are fituated juft under the foot- 
ftalks of the leaves \ when the flowers fade* the germen 
becomes a taper pod* two inches long, filled with 
round feeds. 

The eighth fort grows: -naturally in Ceylon; this 
an annual plant, which rifes with an herbaceous ftalk 
a foot and half high, garnifhed with long* narrow, 
fingle leaves, ftanding alternately on the ftalks ; from 
the wings of the leaves come out the foot-ftalks of 
the flower, each fuftaining a fingle yellow flower, 
which is fucceeded by a very (lender taper pod. 
All thefe plants except the fecond and third forts, are 
natives of very warm countries, fo will not thrive in 
England without artificial heat } therefore their feeds 
mult be fown upon a good hot-bed in the fpring, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they fhould fie 
planted in feparate fmall pots, filled with frefh light- 
earth, and plunged into a fre(h hot-bed, obferving 
to fhade then* until they have taken frelh root ; after 
which they fhould have air admitted to them everv 

. day in proportion to the warmth of the feafon, and 
their waterings fhould be frequently repeated, but 
not given in too great plenty j when the plants have 
filled thefe fmall pots with their roots, they fhould 

_ be put into larger, and plunged again into a hot-bed 
to bring them forward j and in July, when they are too 
tall to remain longer in the hot-bed, they fhould be re- 
moved into an airy gla(s cafe, where they may be 
fcreened from cold and wet, but in warm weather 
may enjoy the free air. With this management the 
plants will flower foon after, and perfect their feeds 
in autumn. The fecond and third forts may be fown 
in the open borders of the garden, where they are 
defigned to remain, for they do not require any ar- 
tificial warmth. 

C LEON I A, Portugal Self-heal. 
The Characters are, 
// hath a bilabiated empalement of one leaf, which is tu- 
bulous and angular ; the upper lip is broad, plain, and 
indented in three parts - 9 the under is Jbort and divided into 
two. The flower is of the grinning kind, with one petal -, 

. the upper lip is eretl and divided into two parts, the lower 
is trifd, the middle fegment having two lobes, the two 
lateral fpread a/under ; it hath four ftamina, the two 
lower being the longeft, whofe outer' top of their fummits 
form a crofs. It hath four germen, fupporting a flender 
ftyle with four ftigma, having four equal briftles ; the ger- 
men afterward become four feeds, inclofed in the hairy em* 
palement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
nolpermia, the flower having two long and two fhort 
ftamina, and are fucceeded by naked feeds filling in 
the empalement. 

This plant grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; it 
is annual, perifhing foon after it has ripened its feeds. 
It was formerly ranged under the genus of Bugula, 
Tournefort afterward titled it Clinopodium, and 
father Barrelier placed it with the Prunella, to which 
genus it is nearly related. 

It is propagated by feeds, which, when (own in the 
autumn the plants will come up the following ipring: 
but the feeds which are fown in the fpring, fre- 
quently lie in the ground till the following autumn, 
and fome times till the next fpring before they ve- 
getate. When the plants come up and* arc fit to 
tranfplant, a few of them may be planted into a border 
where they may remain to produce their flowers and 
feeds, as they require but little culture ; fb a few 
plants may be allowed to have place in fmall gardens, 
where thev will not take much room. 

CLETHRA. 
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CLETHRA. Gron. Fl. Virg. 43. Lin. Gen. flant. 

The Characters arc; . , 
The flower bath a permanent empdlement of one leaf which 
is cut into five parts it hath five oblong petals^ which 
are longer than the cmpalement it hath ten ftamina which 
'ere as long as the petals, and are terminated by oblong 
ercol fummits ; in the center is Jltuated a roundi/h germen 
Jupporting a permanent ere St ftyle, crowned by a trifid 
Jligma. 1 'he germen afterward becomes a rottndi/h capfule 
. inclofed by the cmpalement > having three cells, which arc 
full of angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linmeus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having ten ftamina, and one ftyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus at pre- 
fent, viz. 

Clethra (Alnifolia) Gron. Virg. 47. There is no Englifij 
title to this plant, it is the Alnifolia Americana ier- 
rata, floribus pentapetalis albis in ipicam difpofitis. 
Pluk. Aim. 18. American Shrub with an Alder fawed 
leaf and white five-leaved flowers, difpofed in a Jpike. 
This Ihrub is a native of Virginia and Carolina, where 
it grows in moift places, and near the fides of rivu- 
lets, rifing to the height of eight or ten feet, but in 
fhts country it rarely rifes to half that height : the 
leaves are in fhape like thofe of the Alder-tree, but 
are longer; thefe are placed alternately upon the 
branches : the flowers are produced at the extremity 
of the branches, in clofe fpikes : they are compofed 
of five leaves, are white, and have ten ftamina in 
each, which are nearly of the fame length with the 
petals, this plant flowers in July, and when the au- 
tumn proves favourable, diere are often fome (pikes 
of flowers again in October. j 
This is hardy enough to bear the open air in Eng- 
land, and is one of the rnoft beautiful Ihrubs at the 
feaibn of its flowering ; which is very little later than 
in its native country, being commonly in flower here j 
by the beginning of" July; and if the feaibn is not 
very hot, there will be part of the fpikes in beauty 
till the beginning of Auguft ; and as moll: of the 
branches are terminated with thefe fpikes of flowers, 
fo when the Ihrubs are ftrong, they make a fine ap- 
pearance at that ieafon. 

This will thrive much better in moid: land tlian in 
dry ground, and requires a fheltered fituation, where 
it may be defended from lirong winds, which fre- 
quently break off* the branches, where they are too 
much expofed to its violence. It is propagated by I 
layers, but they are generally two years before they I 
get root, fo that at prefent it is rare in England. 
The finelt Ihrubs of this kind, which I have yet feen, 
are in the curious garden of his grace the late duke 
of Argyle, at "Whitton near Hounflow, where they | 
thrive as well as in their native country. They may 
alio be propagafeel by fuckers, which are fent out 1 
from their roots if thefe are carefully taken off* with 
fibres in the autumn, and planted into a nurfery-bed, 
they will be ilrong enough in two years to tranlplant 
where they arc to remain. 

It may alfo be propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from the countries where it grows naturally, 
for the feeds are not perfected in England. But as 
thefe feldom arrive here till fpring, fo when diey are 
ibwn at that fcafon, the plants will not come up till 
the following fpring. Therefore the feeds fliould be 
fown in pots, and placed in a fhady fituation till au- 
tumn, then placed under a frame in winter - 9 the plants 
will come up the next fpring, and in autumn may be 
tranlplanted into a nurfery-bed, to get ftrength before 
they arc placed to remain for good. 
CLIFFORTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1004. 

The name was given to this genus of plants by Dr. 
Linnasus, in honour of Mr. George Clifford of Am- 
fterdam a great collector of plants, and a patron 
of botanifts, who has printed a folio book of the 
plants in his garden, with ieveral copper-plates, ex- 
hibiting the figures of many of the molt curious plants. 
We have no Englifh name for it. | 
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The Characters are; , 
It hath male and female flowers in different plants : the 
male flowers have a fpreading empa lenient, compofed of 
threp Jmall, oval, concave leaves. It hath no petals, but 
a great number of hairy upright fiamina, which are the 
length of the cmpalement, terminated by compreffed, oblongs 
twin fummits. The female flowers have a permanent em- 
palement, ccmpofed of three leaves which are equal, fitting 
upon the germen ; thefe have no petals^ but the oblong 
gci mcn which is fitualcd belcw the efnpalement, fupports 
two long, /lender, feathered ftyles, terminated by a Jingle 
Jligma ; the germen afterward lecomes an oblong taper 
capjulc, with two cells crowned by the empalcment, in- 
cluding one jinrrow taper Jced. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth fedtion of 
Liinnasus's twenty-fecpnd clafs, intitled Dicecia Po- 
lyandria -, the plants of this fe&ion and clafs have 
male and female flowers on different plants, and the 
male flowers have a great number of ftamina. 
The Species are, 
r. Cliffortia (Ilia folio) foliis fubcordatis, dentatis. 
IJm. Sp. Plant. 130S. Cliflbrtia with hcart-Jhapcd in- 
dented leaves. Arbufciila Afr. folio acuto ilicis cau- 
lem amplexo rigido. Bocrh. Ind. ale. 2. 

2. Cliffortia (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis, intcrmedib 
tridentato. Prod. Leyd. 253. Three-leaved Cliflbrtia, 
whofe middle leaf is cut in three parts. Myrica foliis 
ternatis, intermediis cuneiformibus tridentatis. Hort. 
Cliff*. 4.56. 

3. Cliffortj.a (Rufcifolia) foliis lahceolatis, integerri- 
mis. Horc. Cliff*. 463. Cliflbrtia with Jpear-Jhaped leaves 
which are entire. Frutex TEthiopicus conifer, fructu 

' parvp, iparfim intra, folia rulci, fbminibus cylin- 
draceis. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but hath been long cultivated in many of the 
Englilh gardens ; however it was not reduced to any 
genus, till Dr. Linnaeus cftablilhed this, and gave 
it the title. By^ fome former writers it was called 
Camphorata, to "which genus it had no relation. 
It riles with a weak llirubby (talk four or five feet 
high, fending out many diffufed branches, wlych 
fpread out on every fide, requiring fome fupport : 
thefe are garnifhed with leaves, which are heart- 
fhaped at their bafe, but broad at dieir ends, where 
they are fharply indented. They are very ftiff*, of 
a grayilh colour, and clofely embrace the ftalks with 
their bafe, and are placed alternate on the branches y 
from the bofom of thefe arife a fingle flower, fitting 
clofe to the branch, having no foot-ftalk. Before 
the cmpalement is fpread open, it forms a bud, in 
fhape and fizc of thofe of the Caper ; this cmpale- 
ment is compofed of three green leaves, which af- 
terwards fpread open, and then the numerous fta- 
mina appear (landing creel j thefe, as alfo the inner 
furface of the cmpalement, arc of a yellowifli green 
colour. The flowers appear in June, July, and Au- 
guft, but the leaves continue in verdure through the 
year. 

All the plants which I have feen of this fort, either 
in the Englifli or Dutch gardens, were male, nor 
have I heard of any female plants being in any of the 
European gardens. 

This plant is eafily propagated by cuttings, which 
maybe planted in any of the rummer months ; if thefe 
are planted in fmall pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed they will foon 
take root, provided they are fcreened from the fun 
and duly watered •, when they have taken root, they 
muft be gradually inured to bear the open air, to 
which they mould be expofed, to prevent their drawing 
up weak: therefore they fhould be placed abroad till 
they .have obtained fome ftrength, then they may .be 
each tranfplanted into a feparate fmall pot, and placed 
in the lhade until they have taken frefli root ; after 
which they may be placed with Other of the hardy- 
kinds of exotic plants in a fheltered fituation till Oc- 
tober, when they fliould be removed into the green- 
houfe, or placed under a common hot-bed frame, 
where they may be fcreened from the hard froft ? but 
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enjoy the free air at all times when the weather Is 
mild. 

When the plants advance in height; their ftems and 
branches muft be fupported* other wife they wili trail 
upon the ground. In fummer they muft be placed 
hi the open air, with Myrtles and other hardy grcen- 
houfe plants ; and in winter the plants may be treated 
in the lame manner as thole, but muft have little water 
in winter. This plant has endured the cold of our or- 
dinary winters, when planted near a fouth-weft wall 
without covering, but in fevere winters they are always 
deftroyed. 

The fecond fort is a native of the fame country as 
the firft ; this hath very (lender ligneous (talks, which 
muft be fupported, otherwife they will fall to the 
ground. Thefe fend out (lender branches on every 
fide, which are clofely garnifhed with trifoliate leaves 
ftanding clofe to the branches ; the middle lobes of 
thefe are much larger than the two fide, and are in- 
dented in three parts. The flowers of this come out 
from the bofom of the leaves, having very (hort 
foot-ftalks, and are fhaped like thofe of the firft, but 
are fmaller ; thefe appear in July and Auguft. Of 
this fort we have only male plants in the Englifh 
gardens, which can only be propagated by layers; 
and as thefe are two years before they take root, the 
plants are at prefent very rare in England, This fort 
requires the fame management as the firft, and is 
equally hardy, but muft not be over watered in winter. 
The leaves of this fort continue green all the year, 
and being Angularly lhaped, they make a variety in 
the green-houfe during the winter (eafon. 
The third fort rifes with a weak Ihrubby ftalk about 
four feet high, fending out lateral branches, which 
are covered with a whitifh bark, and are garnifhed 
with leaves, placed in clufters without order ; thefe 
are (tiff, of the confidence and colour of the Butchers 
Broom, but are narrower, and run out to a longer 
point. Between thefe clufters of leaves the flowers 
come out in loofe bunches, thefe have a great number 
of yellowifh (lamina, included in a three-leaved em- 
palement. We have only the male plant of this (brt, 
which is very difficult to propagate, fo is very rare 
in Europe at prefent. 

This plant is tenderer than cither of the former forts, 
fo Ihould be placed in a warm green-houfe in 
■winter, and during that feafon, they muft have but 
little water. In the fummer they may be expofed to 
the open air in a (heltered fituation, but they ihould 
not remain abroad too late in the autumn •, for if there 
(hould be much rain at that feafon, it would endanger 
thefe plants if they are expofed to it. 
CLIMATE [of KM'?.*, Gr. an inclination,] is a 
part of the furface of the earth bounded by two circles 
parallel to the equator ; fo that the longed day in 
that parallel, neareft to the pole, exceeds the longeft 
day in that parallel neareft to the equator by fome 
certain (pace of time, viz. half an hour, till you come 
to places fituate nearly under the arctic circle ; and 
a whole hour, or even feveral days when you go be- 
yond it. 

The antient Greek geographers reckoned only feven 
climates from the equator towards the north pole, and 
denominated them from fome noted place, through 
which the middle parallel of the climate patted j but 
the moderns reckon up twenty-four. 
The beginning of the climate is the parallel circle, 
wherein the day is the fliorteft. 
The end of the climate is that wherein the day is the 
longeft. 

The climates therefore are reckoned from the equa- 
tor to the pole ; and are fo many bands or zones, 
terminated by lines parallel to the equator; though 
in drift nefs there are feveral climates in the breadth 
of one zone. 

Each climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in 
-that the longeft day in fummer is longer or (hotter by 
half an hour in one place than the other. 
As the climates commence from the equator, the 
firft climate at its beginning has its longeft day pre- 
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cifeiy twelve hours long ; at its end twelve hbifii 
and a half ; the fecond, which begins where the (int- 
ends, viz. at twelve hours and a half, ends a* 
thirteen hours : dnd fo* of the reft, as far as the pohr 
circles; 

Here what geographers call hour-climates terminate, 
and month-climates commence. 
As an hour-climate is a fpace comprifed between two 
parallels of the equator, in the firft of which die 
longeft day exceeds that in the latter by half an hour; 
fo the month-climate is a fpace between two circles 
parallel to the polar circles, whofe longeft day is 
longer or (horter than that of its contiguous one by a 
month, or thirty days. 

The antients, who confined the climates to what they 
imagined the habitable part of the earth, only allowed 
of feven, as had been laid : the firft: they made to 
pais through Mcroe, the fecond through Sienna, the 
third through Alexandria, the fourth through Rhodes, 
the fifth through Rome, the fixth through Pontus, 
and the feventh through the moutli of the Bory It- 
hen es. 

The moderns, who have failed farther towards the 
poles, make thirty climates on each fide ; and becaule 
the obliquity of the fphere makes a little difference 
in the length of the longeft day, fome of them make 
the difference of the climate but a quarter of an hour 
inftead of half an hour. 

The term climate is vulgarly beftowed on any coun- 
try or region differing from another, either in refpec"t 
of the feafbns, the quality of the foil, or even the 
manners of the inhabitants, without any regard to the 
length of the longeft day. 
CLINOPODIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 644. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 194. tab. 92. Field Bafil. 

The Characters are, 
// bath an involtccrmn cut into many parts* is the length 
of the empalement* upon which the whorls Jit. The em- 
palement is of one leaf with a cylindrical tube* which' is 
divided into two lips , the upper tip is broad* trifid* acute, 
and reflexed ; the under lip is cut into two narrow fer- 
ments, which turn inward. The flower is of the lip kind* 
with a fhort tube enlarging to the mouth ; the upper lip is 
ereff> concave* and indented at the top* which is obtufe ; 
the under lip is trifid and obtufe* the middle figment being 
broad and indented. It hath four flamina under the upper 
lip* two of which are Jhorter than the other* terminated 
by roundifh fummits ; in the center is fituated the Qua- 
dripartite germen* fupporting a flender Jlyle the length of 
the flamina* crowned by a Jingle comprejfed fiigma. The 
germen afterward become four oval feeds Jhut up in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaius's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
nofpermia. The flowers of this clafs and fection, 
have two long, and two (hort ftamina, which are fuc- 
ceeded by four naked feeds. 
The Species are, 

1. Clinopodium {Vulgare) capitulis fubrotundis, hif- 
pidis, brafteis fetaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 587. Field 
Bafil with roundifh prickly heads* and briflly braclea. Cli- 
nopodium Origano fimile^ elatius, majore (lore. C. 
B. P. 225. Common Englijh Field Bafil. 

2. Clinopodium (Incanum') foliis fubtus tomentofis, 
verticillis explanatis, bracteis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 588. Field Bafil with leaves which are woolly on 
the under Jide* broad plain whorls* and Jpear-Jbapcd 
braftca. Clinopodium menthas folio incanum, be 
odoratum. Hort. Elth. 87. 

3. Clinopodium (Rugofuni) foliis rugofis, capitulis ax- 
illaribus, pedunculitis, explanatis, radiatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 588. Field Bafil with rough leaves* plain beads 
growing on the fides of the Jlalks* which have foct-Jtr.lls* 
and are radiated. CI i nopodiu m r ugofu in , cap i t u 1 i 3 
fcabiofe. Hort. Elth. 88. 

4. Clinopodium .{Humile) humile ramofum, foliis ru- 
gofioribus, capitulis explanatis. Low branching Field 
Bafil with rougher leaves* and plain heads. Clinopodium 

Americanum humile, foliis rugofioribus. Dale. 

5- Cli- 
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j. Cliwopoi$icm (parolutiahum) caule efeclo, non ramofo, 
fbliis fubtus villofis, verticillis paucioribus, bra&eis 
calyce longioribus. Field Bofil with an upright un- 
Irancbing ftalk y leaves hairy on their under fide* fewer 
whorls* and bra&ea longer than the empaleiiient. Cli- 
nopodium Americanum, erectum; non ramofum fo- 
His longioribus, in te rnodi is .longiffimis. Dale. 
6". Clinopodium (^gyptiactem) foliis ovatis rugofis, 
verticillis omnibus diftantibus, i. e. Field Bafil with 
joval rough leaves, and the whorls of flowers flanding at 
a great diftar.ee. Clinopodiurn iEgyptiacum, vulgari 
fimile. Dill; Algyptian Field Bofil like the common. 
The firft fort grows naturally by the fide of hedges 
and in thickens, in many parts of England ; this hath 
a perennial fibrous root, which fends up feveral ft iff 
iqtfare ftalks afobt and a half high, from which come out 
a few lateral branches toward the top, garnilhed with 
oval hairy leaves, placed oppofite ; at the top of the 
ftalks the flowers come out in round whorls, or heads -, 
one of thefe terminate the ftalk, and there is generally 
another which furrounds the ftalk at the joint im- 
mediately below it. The flowers are fometimes purple, 
at others white, for they vary from one colour to the 
other, when they are propagated by feeds, fo that 
both colours are found naturally in the fields. The 
whorls (or heads) grow very clofe, and each foot- 
ftalk fuftains feveral flowers ; each flower hath a tu- I 
bular empalement, ending in five lharp points, which I 
ftand erecT: ; at the bafe or the empalement ftand two I 
briftly fpines, which Linnseus terms the bradtca ; 
thefe ftand almoft horizontal under the empalement. I 
The flower is of the labiated, or lip kind, according ] 
to Tournefort, Ray, &c. which is now ftyled ringent, I 
or grinning, from the appearance which the upper I 
part has to the mouth, or chaps of animals. The I 
upper lip is broad and trifid, but the under is cut I 
into two narrow fegments ; each flower is fucceeded I 
by four naked feeds, fitting at the bottom of the em- 1 
palement. This flowers iri June. I 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Penfylvania and I 
Carolina, from both of thefe countries I have fre- I 
quently received the feeds ; this hath a perennial root, I 
which fends up many fquarfc ftalks. about two feet I 
high, which put out a few fhort; fide branches toward I 
the upper part, garnifhed with oblong oval leaves, J 
about the fize of thofe of Water Mint, ftandingop- 1 
polite* clofe to the ftalk ; they are hoary, and foft to I 
the touch, and have a ftrong odour, between that of I 
Marjoram and Bafil. The upper furface of the leaves I 
is of a pale green, but their under fide is hoary and I 
woolly, they are flightly indented ori .their edges. I 
The flowers grow in flat fmooth whorls round the I 
ftalks, each ftalk hath generally three of thefe whorls, I 
the upper which terminates the ftalk being fmaller, I 
the other two incrcaflng, fo that tlie lower is the I 
greateft. The flowers are of a pale purple colour, I 
and fhaped like thofe of the firft fort, but the ftamina I 
of this ftands out beyond the petal, and the bractea I 
-it the bafe of the empalement are large, fpear-fhaped, I 
and indented on their fides. This plant is called I 
Snake- weed in fome parts of America, fuppofing it | 
a remedy for the bite of rattle fnakes. This flowers I 
in July in England. I 
The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, from I 
whence the feeds were fen* me by the late Dr. Dale : I 
this hath a perennial root, which fends up feveral I 
fquare ftalks, which are clofe ly covered with brbwnifh I 
hairs ; thefe rife between two and three feet high, I 
garnifhed with leaves which are very unequal in their I 
lize, thofe at the bottom, and alfo toward the top, I 
being above three inches long, and one inch and a I 
quarter broad, whereas thofe in other parts of the I 
ftalk are not half Jo large ; they are rough on their j 
upper fide, hairy below, and fawed on their edges, j 
ftand^ng oppofite: all the lower part of the ftalk, but I 
immediately below the foot-ftalk* of the flower-heads, 
there are three large leaves (landing round the ftalks; I 
between thefe arife two flender hairy foot-ftalks, I 
about three inches long, one on each fide the ftalk -, I 
thefe fuftain fmall heads of flowers, fhaped like thofe I 
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of die fcabious ; they are white; fliaped like tfiofef 
of the other, but fmaller ; the brSctea immediately 
under the empalement, lpread out like rays. This 
plant flowers in September in this country; butnever- 
ripens its feeds here. 

The feeds of the fourth fort were ferit me from Ca- 
rolina, by the late Dr. Dale ; this hath fome appears 
ahce of our common fort, but the ftalks do not grow 
mote than half fo high, and divide into many long 
fide branches ; the leaves are fmaller and rougher, and 
the whorls of flowers are produced half the length of 
the branches, whereas the common fort hatK rarely 
more than two ; the bractea at the bafe of the em- 
palement is alfo much longer. This flowers in June 
and July, and hath a perennial root. 
The fifth fort was lent me by the late Dr. Dale, from 
Carolina ; this hath a perennial root, which fends up 
ftrait hairy ftalks, almbft roUnd ; the joints of thefe 
are four or five inches afundcr, at each of thefL come 
out two oblong leaves, hairy On their under fide, 
{landing upon fhort foot-ftalks; at the bottom of 
thefe come out on each fide a flender branch; half 
an inch long, having two or four fmall leaves, fhaped 
like the other. Tlie flowers are produced in fmall 
whorls, ftanding thinly j thefe are white, and the 

' bractea are longer than the empalement. This flowers 
in Auguft. 

The fixth fort is a native of Egypt, frorh; whence the 
feeds were fcnt to Europe, and the plants have for 
fome years pail grown in many curious gardens. Ic 
hath a perennial root ; the ftalks rife a foot and art 
half high, garnilhed with oval leaves, having many 
tranfverfe deep furrows, of a dark green colour; 
placed oppofite, at about five or fix inches afunder. 
There are commonly two or four fide branches from 
the main ftem, produced toward the bottom ; and 
the whorls of flowers are produced at every joint to- 
ward the upper part of tlie ftalks : thefe are pretty 
large and hairv. The flowers are fomewnat larger 
than thole of the common Field Bafil, and arc of a 
deeper colour, ftretching a little more out of the em- 
palement. The leaves of this have at firft fight much 
the famfc appearance ; but when they are obferved 
with attention, the difference is foon obferved be- 
tween the two forts : but the greateft difference is 
in the leaves and whorls of flowers being placed at a 
greater diftance, and the ftalks growing fparfedly in 
this fpecies ; nor do the plants continue fo long as 
thofe of the common fort. 

This fort flowers in June, commonly a fortnight or 
three weeks before the common Field Bafil, and the 
feeds ripen in September; which, if permitted to 
fcatter, the plants will come iip in autumn ; and if 
the winter proves favourable, they will live in the 
open air, provided they grow on a dry foil ; but iri 
moift ground they are frequently deftroyed, elpecially 
when the plants are you rig: 

This plant approaches near to tlie Clinopodiurn Ori- 
entate Origan i folio, More rninimo. Tour. Corol. 12. 
But by comparing this with a fpecimcri of that fort 
from the Paris garden', I find the leaves of that arc 
fmoother, and placed much nearer together on the 
ftalks than thofe of this fort ; the flowers are fmaller, 
fo that it may be deemed a diftincT: fpecies, as thefe 
differences are permanent, and do not alter in any of 
the plants which arife from the feeds. 
Thefe plants may be propagated by feeds, arid alfo 
by parting their roots ; the latter is generally prac- 
tifed in England, becaufe few of the forts perfect 
their feeds here. The beft time to tranfplant and 
part their roots is in autumn, that they may take 
root before winter. If thefe are planted in a dry foil, 
they are all, except the third forr, hardy enough 
to thrive in the open air in England, and require no 
Other care but to keep theni clean from weeds, and 
every other year they may be transplanted a'nd parted* 
The third fort muft be planted in pots, and in win- 
ter fheltered under a frame, where the plants may 
enjoy the, free air in mild weather, but fcreeried 
fromfroft, otherwife they will not live in this country. 

CLITORlA, 
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CLITORIA. Lin. Gen; Plant. 796. Ternatea. 
Town. Act. Reg. 1 706. Clitorius. Dill. Hort, Elth. 
76. We have no Ehglifti title for this plant. 

The Characters arc*, 
The flower bath a permanent cmpalement of cne leaf* 
which is tubular, creel, and indented in Jive parts at the 
top: The flower is of the butterfly kind, having a large 
Jpreading ftandard, which is creel, and indented at the 
top the tivo wings are oblong, obtttfe, and Jhorter than 
the ftandard, which is clofed. The keel is Jhorter than 
the wings it is rctmdijb and hooked ; it hath ten flamina, 
nine of ivhich are joined \ and one Jlands feparate, which 
are terminated by Jingle fummits. In the center is Jituated 
an oblong germ en, fupporting a rifling flyle, crowned by an 
cbtufe jiigma. Tbegermen afterward becomes a long, nar- 
row, co?npreJJcdpod, tenth one cell, opening with two valves, 
inclofing fever al kidney-fljaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&ion of 
Linnxus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria ; the flowers of this feci: ion have ten (lamina, 
•which compofe two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Clitoria {Tenia tea) foliis pinnatis. Hort: C lift'. 360. 
Clitorea with zvinged leaves. Ternatea flore fnnplici ca> 
ruleo. Tourn. Acad. Reg. Sc. 1706. 

£. Clitorea {Brafiliana) foliis tcrnatis, calycibus cam- 
panulatis fblitariis. Hort. Upfal. 215. Clitoria with 
trifoliate leaves, and a Jingle flower with a bell-Jhaped 
empalcment. Planta leguminofa Brafiliana, Phafe- 
oli flore, More pufuureo maximo. Breyn. Cent. 78. 
tab. 32. 

3. Clitoria {Virgmiana) foliis ternatis, calycibus cam- 
panulatis fubgeminis. Flor. Virg. 83. Three-leaved 
Clitoria with two flowers joined; t whofe entpalements are 
lell -fh aped. Clitorius trifblius flore mi no re catruleo. 
Hort. Elth. 90. tab. 76. 

4. Clitoria {Mariana) foliis terhatisj calycibus cylin- 
idricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 753. Clitoria with trifoliate 
leaves, and cylindrical empalemehts to the flowers. Clito- 
rius Marianus trifolius fubtus ,glaucis. Pet, Hort. 
Sice. 243. 

The firit fort* grows naturally in India ; the feeds of 
this were firft brought to Europe From Ternate,. one 
of the Molucca I (lands, and this induced Dr. Toui- 
nefort to give the title of Ternatea to this genus.. 
There is a variety of this with white flowers, and ano- 
ther with large blue flowers, which make a fine ap- 
pearance. The feeds which I received of the latter, 
produced all the plants with very double flowers, 
without the lead variation ; but in cold feafons the 
plants do not produce any pods here. 
This riles with a twining herbaceous ftalk to the 
height of four or five feet, in the fame manner as the 
Kidney-bean, and requires the like fupport 5 for in 
the places where it grows naturally, it twifts itfelf 
about the neighbouring plants-, the (talks are gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, compofed of two or three 
pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one ; thefe are 
of a beautiful green, and are placed alternate on the 
ftalks i from the appendages of the leaves, come out 
the foot-ftalks of the flower each of thele is encom- 
pafled by two veiy fine leaves about the middle, 
where they are bent, fu (raining a very large, gaping, 
beautiful flower, whofe bottom part feems as it grow- 
ing to the top. 

The flowers have a green membranaceous empale- 
ment, which is cut into five parts. The ftandard of 
the flowers is large, and is fpread open very wide ; 
and the flowers are of fo deep a blue colour, as to 
(tain paper, after haying been many years dried, *al- 
moft as blue as indigo •, thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by long (lender pods, containing feveral kidncy-lhaped 
feeds. 

The fecond fort j^rows naturally in the Brafils, from 
■whence thefe feeds were brought to Europe. This 
hath a twining ftalk like the former, which rifes five 
. or fix feet high, garnifhed at each joint with one tri- 
foliate leaf, Sanding upon a long foot-ftalk. The 
flowers come out fingly from the foot-ftalk of the 
leaves, (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks, -which 
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are ehcompafled about the middle with two final] 
oval leaves the flowers are very large, the ftandard 
being much broader than that of the firft fort, and 
the two wings are larger the flowers are of a line 
blue colour, ib make a fine appearance. The flow- 
ers appear in July, and . in warm feafons the ■ feeds 
will ripen in autumn, foon after which the plant 
decay. 

There is one with a double flower otfthis fort* which 
I raifed 1 in the Chelfea garden fome years paft, from 
feeds fent me from India; but the plants did not pro- 
duce feeds here, and being annual, the fort was loft. 
The flowers of this were very beautiful. 
The feeds of the third fort were fent me from the 
Bahama Iflands ; this fends out from the root two or 
three (lender twining ftalks, which rife to the height 
of fix or feven feet, garnifhed at each joint with one 
trifoliate leaf* whofe lobes are oblong and pointed. 
At the oppofite fide of the ftalk, the foot-ftalk of the 
flower arifes, which is little more than an inch long, 
naked, and fuftains a fingle flower, which is of a 
purple colour within, but of a grecnifh white on the 
outlide, not half fo large as either of the former : 
thefe flowers are each iucceeded by long, (lender, 
comprefied pods, ending in a point, which contain 
one row of roundifh kidney-fliaped feeds. This fort 
flowers in July and Auguft* and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The feeds of the fourth fort were fent me from Ca- 
rolina, where the plants grow naturally. This rifes 
with a twining weak ftalk about five feet high, gar- 
nilhed with trifoliate leaves like the former, whofe 
lobes are narrower, and of a grayifti colour on their 
under fide ; the flowers come out- by pairs on the 

foot-ftalks; their empaiemehts ►are cylindrical, -The 
flowers are fmall, and of a pale blue colour within, 
but of a dirty white on the outfide. This flowers in 
Auguft, but rarely ripens any feeds in England. 
All thefe forts are annual with us in England, fo that 
unlefs the feeds ripen, the fpecies are loft ; and as the 
two forts with double flowers have not formed any 
pods in this country, (b far as I have been able to 
learn, therefore the feeds of thefe muft be procured 
from the countries where they naturally grow. In- 
deed thefe are fuppofed to be only varieties, which 
accidentally arife from the fingle. If this be true, I 
cannot account for the fuccefs of thole plants which 
;rew at Chelfea, for they were all of the fame double 
ind, without the leaft variation ; and this was not 
from a fingle experiment, but in three different years 
when I received the feeds, the plants did all of them 
produce double flowers. 

The feeds of thefe plants muft be fown upon a good 
hot-bed early in the fpring j and when the plants are 
two inches high, they fhould be carefully taken up, 
and each planted in a fmall pot filled with light frelh 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obferving to (hade them till they have taken frelh 
root, and refrefh them with water as they may re- 
quire it. After they are well rooted in the pots, they 
muft have air every day in proportion to the warmth 
of the fealbn, to prevent their drawing up weak ; 
their waterings fhould be repeated two or three 
times a week, 'but they fhould not have too much at 
each time. As thefe plants have climbing ftalks, 
they will fbon grow too tall to remain under com- 
mon frames, therefore they muft then be removed 
into the ftove, and plunged into the bark- bed ; but 
if their roots have filled the pots, they (hould be re- 
moved into larger, and afterward they muft be treat- 
ed in the fame manner as other plants from the fame 
countries. 

CLUS1A. tin. Gen. Plant. 577. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
20. tab. 20. The Balfam-tree. 

The Characters are, 
It hath an imbricated cmpalement, compofed of roundifh 
concave leaves ivhich fpread open\ it bath five or fix large », 
roundifh, concave, fpreading petals. In the bottom is 
Jituated a globular neclarium, including the germen, vsbich 
is pervious at the top, from which plate tbeftignm-erifes. 
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Jt hath a great number of flaming which are Jhorter 
than the petals* terminated by Jingle fummits. The ob- 
long oval germen is terminated by a plain Jlar-like ftigma* 
with fix obtufe indentures. The gennen afterward be- 
comes an oval capfule* with fix furrows* and fix cells* 
opening with fx valves* which fpread in form of a ftar* 
including many angular feeds fixed to a column* furrounded 

with pulp. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl fection of 
Linnajus's twenty-third clafs, intitled Polygamia Mo- 
ncecia, having, male, female, and hermaphrodite 
flowers on the lame plant. 
The Species are, 

. Clusia (Flava) foliis aveniis corollis tetrape talis. 
Jacq. Amer. 34. Cltifia whofe leaves have no 'veins* 
and the flower has four petals. Terebinth us folio fin- 
gulari, non alato, rotundo, fucculento flore pallida 
luteo. Sloan. Hifl. Jam. 2.- p. 97. Commonly called 
Balfam-tree in America. 

. Clusia {Venofa) foliis venofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 510. 
Clufia with veined leaves. Clufia flore rofeo minor, 
iructu flavefcence. Plum. Nov. Gen. 2. 
There are three varieties of the firltfbrt, which differ 
in the fize and colour of their flowers and fruit ; one 
hath a white flower and fcarlet fruit, another hath a 
Rofe flower and a greenifh fruit, and a third hath a 
yellow fruit : but thele are fuppofed to be only ie- 
minal variations, though Plumier has enumerated 
them as diftinct fpecies ; but as the plants have not 
flowered in England, I can give no particular account 
of their difference : the fingular beauty of the leaves 
of this plant, renders ic worthy of a place in every 
collection of rare plants. 

The firft lort is pretty common in the Britifh Iflands 
of America, where the trees grow to the height of 
twenty feet, and (hoot out many branches on every 
fide, garnilhed with thick, round, fucculent leaves, 
placed eppofite. The flowers are produced at the 
ends of the branches, each having a thick fucculent 
cover : thefe are of different colours in different 
plants, fome being red, others yellow, fome white, 
and fome green. After the flowers are paft, they are 
fucceeded by oval fruit, which are alfo of different 
colours in different plants : from every part of thefe 
trees there exfudes a fort of turpentine, which is 
called in the Weft Indies Hog-gum; becaufc they 
fay, that, when any of the wild hogs arc wounded 
they repair to thefe trees, and rub their wounded 
parts againfl the ftems of them, till they have anoint- 
ed themfelvcs with this turpentine, which heals their 
wounds. The turpentine of thefe trees is alfo greatly 
recommended for the cure of fciaticas, by fpreading 
ic on a cloth, and applying it as a plafter to the part 

affected. 

■ 

The plants arc at prefent very rare in Europe : there 
were ibmc years ago fome fine plants in the garden of 
Mr. Parker, near Croyden in Surry ; thefe were 
brought over, growing in tubs of earth from Barba- 
does, which is the bell method of procuring them •, 
for the feeds feldom fucceed, and the young plants 
grow fo flowly, as not to make any figure in Ibme 
years; but in the bringing over the plants, great 
care fhould be had, that they do not receive much 
wet ; for as thefe plants have very fucculent ftems, 
moiiture will caufe them to rot. 

The plants arc tender, fo they muff be conftantly 
kept in the flove, otherwife they will not live through 
the winter in England ; they muff alfo be watered 
very fparingly, efpecially in winter, for they natu- 
rally grow in thole parts of the iflands, where it 
feldom rains, therefore they cannot bear much 
moiiture. 

They may be propagated by cuttings, wiiich muft be 
laid to dry when they are cut off* from the plants for 
a fortnight or three weeks, that the wounded part 
may be healed over, otherwife they will rot. When 
the cuttings are planted, the pots fhould be plunged 
into a hot- bed of tanners bark, and now and then 
gently refrefhed with water : the beft time for plant- 
ing thefe cuttings is in June or July, that they may 



be well rooted before the cold weather comes on in 
autumn. In winter thefe plants may be placed upon 
ftands in the dry flove ; but if in fummer they are 
plunged into the tan-bed, they will make great pro- 
grefs, and their leaves will be large, in which confifls 
the great beauty of thefe plants. 

The fecond fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at Campeachy, from whence 
he fent me fome dried famples and feeds : this hath 
very large oval fpear-fhaped leaves, ending in points, 
which are placed alternate on the branches, and have 
feveral ribs, which go off from the midrib alternate, 
rifing upward to the fide of the leaves ; and alfo a 
great number offmall veins, running horizontally be- 
tween thefe ribs. The borders of the leaves are faw- 
ed, and their under fides are of a fhining brown co- 
lour. The branches are covered with a woolly down, 
and the flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the 
end of the flioots; thefe are fmaller than thole 
of the former fort, and are of a Rofe colour. This 
tree rifes to the height of twenty feet ; it is propa- 
gated by feeds, which muft be obtained from the 
countries where the trees naturally grow, for there 
can be little hopes of obtaining any of the feeds in Eu- 
rope. The plants are tender, fo muft be placed in 
the tan-bed of the bark-ftove, otherwife they will not 
thrive in this country ; and they muft be treated in 
the fame manner as is directed for other tender plants 
from the fame countries. 
CLUT1A. This genus of plants was conftituted by 
the learned Dr. Boerhaave, profefior of botany in the 
univerfity of Leyden, in honour of Augerius Clute, 
a curious botanilt. 

The Chaiiacti- its arc, 
It is male and female in diff '.rent plants. The male flow- 
ers have a large fpreading empalement* c'ompofed of five 
oval concave leaves ■* they have five heart -fhaped petals, 
which are flwrter than the empalement* and fpread open. 
They have five exterior netlariums* which are fituated in 
a circle at the bottom of the petals ; and five interior,, 
which are fitualcd within the other, having finall apices 
with a mellcus liquor* and five fiamina fttuated in the 
middle of the flyle* which fpread horizontally* terminated 
by rcundifij funmiits : thefe have no germen* but a long 
truncated flyle in the middle of the fiamina. The female 
flowers have permanent empalement s* and petals like thoj'e 
of the male •, thefe have five double exterior ncdlariums*. 
but no interior ; they have a roundifh germen* fupporting 
three bifid reflcxed ftyles the length of the petals* crowned 
by obtufe fligma : the germen afterward becomes a globular 
capfule* with fix furrows* and three cells* each containing 
a Jingle feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the thirteenth fec- 
tion of Unnams's twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dicc- 
cia Gynandria. This fettion and clafs include thofe 
plantswhich have the different fexes on feparate plants, 

and the male flowers have their ftamina adhering to 
the flyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Clutia {Alaternoides) foliis feflilibus lineari-lanceo- 
latis floribus folitariis ereclis. Hort. Cliff. 500. Clu- 
tia with linear fpear-Jbapcd leaves fitting clofe to the 
ftalks* and folitary eretl flowers. Alaternoides Afri- 
cana telephii legitimi imperati foliis. Hort. Amft. 2. 

2. Clutia (Pulchella) foliis ovatis integcrrimis, floribus 
• lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1042. Clutia with oval en- 
tire leaves* and flowers growing from the fides of the 
branches. Frutex iEthiopicus, portulace folio, flore 
ex albo virefcente. Hort. Amur. 1 . p. 1 77. 

3. Clutia {Eleutheria) foliis cordato lanceolatis. Flor. 
Zeyl. Clutia with heart fpear-Jhaped leaves. Ricinus 
dulcis arborefcens Americanus, populnea fronde 
argentca. Pluk. Aim. 32 1. 

The two firft forts are natives of Africa, from 
whence they were brought to fome curious gardens 
in Holland, and have fince been communicated to 
moft of the botanic gardens in Europe. The firft 
fort with male flowers has been long an inhabitant of 
fome curious gardens in England the other with 
female flowers has been lately introduced. 

Y y y The 
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The fecond fort has alfo been fome years in the Eng- 
iifh gardens, where we had not that fort with male 
flowers till lately, when I was favoured with one 
fey my learned friend Dr. Job Batter, of Zirkzee in 
Holland. 

The firft fort rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk to the height 
of fix or eight feet, putting out many fide branches 
. which grow erect thefe are garnilhed with fmall, 
linear, fpear-fhaped leaves, placed alternate, fitting 
clofe to the branches : they are of a grayifh colour 
and entire. The flowers come out from the joints, 
at the fctting on of the leaves : toward the upper 
part of the branches thefe are fmall and of a green ilh 
white ; they appear in June, July, and Auguft, but 
being fmall make no great appearance. 
The fecond fort rifes about the fame height with the 
firft, but hath a ftronger Hem ; the branches are gar- 
nilhed with oval leaves, which are much larger than 
thofe of the firft fort, {landing upon foot-ftalks which 
are an inch long $ they are of a lea green, and entire 
the flowers are like thofe of the firft fort in fhape and 
colour, but thole on the male plants are fmaller, and 
grow clofer together than thofe of the female, but both 
are fuftained upon fhort foot-ftalks. Thefe flowers 
appear at the fame time as thofe of tiic firlt lbrt, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. I have raifed feveral of 
thefe plants from feeds, which have all proved fe- 
male, the fame as the parent plant. 
Thefe plants are eafily propagated by cuttings during 
any of the fummer months : if the cuttings arc plant- 
ed in fmall pots, and plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed, and fhaded from the heat of the fun in the 
middle of the day, they will foon take root, and 
mould then be inured to the open air, otherwife they 
will draw up very weak : afterward thefe plants may 
be each put into a feparate fmall pot, and placed in 
a fheltercd fituation, where they may remain until the 
middle of October, or later, if the weather continues 
mild, when they fhould be removed into the green- 
houfe, and placed where they may have the free air 
in mild weatiier, for they only require to be protected 
from froft, therefore require no warmth in winter ; 
but if the green-houfe is fhut up too clofe, or the 
plants are much fhaded by others, the tender fhoots 
are fubject to grow mouldy, which deftroys more of 
thefe plants than the cold. In fummer they muft be 
placed abroad in a flickered fituation, with other 
hardy exotic plants. 

As thefe plants are always green, they look well in 
the green-houfe during the winter feafbn ; and in fum- 
mer, when they are placed in the open air with other 
exotic plants, they make a pretty variety. 
The third lbrt grows naturally in India, from whence 
the feeds were brought. This rifes with an upright 
ihrubby ftalk, not more than three or four feet high 
in England •, but in the places where it grows natu- 
rally, it rifes upward of twenty feet high, and fends 
out many branches at the top, fo as to form a large 
Spreading head : the branches arc garnifhed with 
leaves, ihaped like thofe of the black Poplar, which 
are of a lucid green, and are placed alternate ftanding 
upon flender foot-ftalks. As thefe plants have not 
yet flowered in England, I can give no account of 
them, but the feed-vefiels are very like thofe of the 
fecond fort. 

# 

This plant will live through the winter in an airy 
glafs-cafe, without artificial heat; but . in that fitua- 
tion they fhould have very little water, for the plants 
abound with a milky juice like the Euphorbia, fb 
muft at no fcafon of the year have too much wet. 
If thefe plants, when young, are placed in a very 
moderate warmth in winter, it will greatly forward 
their growth, but they muft not have too much heat, 
for that will force them too much ; and when the 
plants have obtained ftrength, they may be treated 
more hardily. This lbrt may be propagated by cut- 
tings *during the fummer fcafon ; but the cuttings 
fhould be laid in a dry place for a few days, when 
they are taken from the old plants, that their wounded 
parts may dry and be Iicaled over before they are 
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planted. Thefe muft be planted in fmall pots filled 
with light fandy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot- bed of tanners bark; and if the. feafbn is very 
warm, the glailes fhould be fhaded in the heat of the 
day, and raifed up to admit frelh air to the cuttings 
every day j thefe muft be fparingly watered. When 
they have taken root, and begin to flioot, they muft 
have a greater fhare of air, and by degrees be inured 
to the open air ; and when their roots have filled the 
pots, they fhould be carefully parted, and each 
planted in a feparate pot of the fame light fandy 
earth ; then they mould be placed on the back pare 
of the ftove, behind the other plants, where they 
may be fcreened from the fun till they have taken 
frefh root, after which they may be brought forward, 
and expofed gradually to the open air. In the fum- 
mer they lhould have free air conftantly in warm 
weather, but they muft be fcreened from heavy rain ; 
and in winter placed in an airy glafs-cafe, where they 
may enjoy the fun, and during that feafon have very 
little wet. 

CLYPEOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 72 3. Jonthlafpi. 
Toum. Inft. R. H. tab. 99. Treacle Muftard. 

The Characters are, 
The fower hath a permanent empalanent , ccmpofed of 
four oblong oval leaves. It hath jour oblong entire pe- 
tals, placed in form of a crofs, and fx flamina which are 
fborter than the petals, two of which ftanding oppofite 
are fhort er than the other., terminated by ftngle fummits. 
In the center is jltuated a rotmdi/h comprejfed germen, fup- 
porting a jingle Jlyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The 
germen afterward becomes an orbicular pod, which is 
conipre/Jed, creel, and indented at the top* with a longi- 
tudinal fiffure, opening in two cells y containing round com- 
prejfed' jeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnxus's fifteenth clafe, intitled Tetradynamia fili- 
culofa, the flower having four long and two fhorter 
ftamina, and the feeds growing in fhort pods. 
The Species are, 

t. Clvpeola {Jonthlafpi) filiculis .unilocularibus mo- 
nofpermis. Hort. Cliff. 329. Clypeola with pods, hav- 
ing but one cell and a Jingle feed. Jonthlafpi minimum 
fpicatum lunatum. Col. Ecp. 1. Leafi Buckler Muf- 
tard with fpiked flowers. 

2. Clypeola {Marithna) filiculis bilocularibus ovatis 
difpermis. Sauv. Monip. 71. Clypeola with oval pods 
having two cells and two feeds. Thlafpi AlyfFon dic- 
tum maritimum. C. B. P. 107. 
This genus of plants was named Jonthlafpi by Fa- 
bius Columna, and the fame title was continued by 
Dr. Tournefort, and other late writers on botany be- 
fore Dr. Linnaeus, who has altered the name to this 
of Clypeola. 

The firft fort is a low annual plant, which ftldom 
rifes more than four inches high j the flender branches 
commonly lie proftrate on the ground i thefe are gar- 
nilhed with fmall leaves, narrow at their bafe, but 
are broader at their ends, where they are obtufe. 
The flowers are produced in fhort clofe fpikes at the 
extremity of the branches, which are fmall, yellow, 
and compofed of four petals, placed in form of a 
crofs ; thefe are fucceeded by orbicular comprcfTed 
feed-vefiels, each having one cell, containing a finglc 
feed. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort is perennial. This fends out 
from the root feveral flender branches, wliich di- 
vide again into many fmaller, that lie proftrate, 
garnifhed with very narrow hoary leaves, fitting clofe 
to the branches. The flowers are produced in fpikes 
at the end of the branches ; thefe are fmall, yellow, 
and Ihaped like thofe of the other fort, but the fpikes 
terminate in a roundifh bunch. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

Thefe two forts are low plants, which grow naturally 
in the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy, and are 
prefer ved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety, 
but have little beauty ; their leaves and ftalks are 
of a hoary white, which is much lighter in the warm 

countries 
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countries than in England * thefe are propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fawn upon a border of light 
earth where they are to remain, and will require no 
other culture, but to thin them if they come up too 
dole, and keep them clean from weeds. The feeds 
may be fown either in the fpring or autumn ; thofe 
which are fown in autumn will grow much larger, 
and flower earlier than thofe which are fown in the 
fpring, and from them there will be a greater cer- 
tainty of having ripe feeds. If the feeds fcatter, the 
plants will come up, and, if kept clean from, weeds, 
they will thrive without farther care. 
The fecond fort is a perennial plant, fo fhould be 
fown upon a warm border and on a dry foil. This 
grows naturally on the borders of the fea, in the fouth 
of France and Italy ; but when it is cultivated in a 
garden, if the foil is rich and moift, the plants gene- 
rally grow luxuriant in fummer, and are thereby too 
replete with moifture, fo that they are frequently 
killed by the froft in v/inter ; but when they grow on 
a poor, dry, gravelly foil, their ftalks will be lhort, 
ligneous, and tough, fo will endure the cold of this 
climate, and continue feveral years. This is propa- 
gated by feeds, which fhould be fown where the 
plants are defigned to remain ; or if any of them are 
removed, it fhould be done when the plants are 
young, for they do not bear tranfplancing well, when 
they are grown pretty large. 
CNEORUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 47. Chametea. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 651. tab. 421. Widow-wail. 

The Characters are, 
The flotOer hath a Jmall permanent empalement ^ inaented 
in three parts. It hath three narrow oblong petals* 
tvhiefc are erec7, and three ftamina which are porter 
than the petals* terminated by finall fummits. In the 
center is fituated an obtufe three-cornered germen* fupport- 
ing a jfirm erebl ftyle* crowned by a trifid fpr ending Jiigma. 
The germen aft.ervj.ard becomes a globular dry beny* with 
three lobes* having three cells* each containing one round 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection 
of L.innasus's third clafs, in titled Triandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having diree ftamina and one 
Style. 

We have but one SpEciEs'of this genus, viz. 
Cneorum {Tricoccum). Hort. Cliff. 18. Widow-wail. 
Chamcla?a Tricocccs of Dodonaeus and Cafpar 
Bauhin. 

This .is an humble fhrub, which fcldom rifes more 
than two feet and a half high in this country, but 
fpreads out on eveiy fide with many lateral branches, 
fo as to form a thick bulh. The ferns are ligneous, 
and almoft as hard as thofe of the Box-tree, and the 
wood is of a pale yellow colour under the bark : the 
branches are gaxnifhed with thick ftiff leaves, of an 
oblong oval fhape, about an inch and a half long, 
and a quarter of an incli broad, of a dark green co- 
lour, having a ftrong y.ein or rib through the middle. 
The Mowers are produced fingle from the wings of 
the leaves, toward the extremity of the branches, 
which arc of a pale yellow colour, compofed of three 
petals, which fpread open, and a round germen at 
the bottom, having a fingle ftyle, which doth not 
rife above half the length of the ftamina, which are 
three in number, ftanding erect, and are fituated be- 
tween the petals. After the flowers are fallen, the 
germen becomes a fruit, compoled of three feeds 
joined together after the fame manner as thofe of Ti- 
thymalus or Spurge ; thefe are firft green, afterwards 
turn of a brown colour, and when ripe are black. 
The flowers begin to appear in May, and are fuc- 
cecded by others during the fummer months ; and, 
when the autumn proves favourable, thefe fhrubs 
will continue in flower till the end of October. 
As this is a low evergreen fhrub, it may be very or- 
namental, if placed in the front of plantations of 
evergreen trees and fhrdbs ; for as the branches grow 
pretty compact, and are well garnifhed with leaves, 
it will hide the ground between the taller fhrubs bet- 
ter than moft other plants ■■> and, being a durable I 
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fhrub, will not want to be removed : it rifes better 
from fcattered feeds, than if fown with care. 
This was formerly preferved in green- houfes, and 
I thought too tender to lire in the open air in England ; 
but of late years people have planted it in the full 
ground, where it refills the cold of our ordinary win- 
ters very well, and is feldom injured but by extreme 
hard frofts ; nor do thefe kill the plants which grow 
upon dry, rocky, or rubbifhing foils, where their 
fhoots are generally lhort and firm ; but in moift rich 
ground, where the fhoots are more luxuriant,' they 
are ibmctimes injured. 

It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in 
autumn loon after they are ripe, and then the plants 
will come up the following fpring ; whereas thofe 
which are not fown till the fpring, will remain a year 
in the ground, and often mifcarry : thefe feeds may 
be lown in a bed of common earth, covering them 
half an inch deep, and will require no other care but 
to keep the plants clear from weeds the following 
fummer ; and in the autumn following, the plants 
may be traniplanted where they are to remain. 
C NI C US. Lin. Gen. Plant. $ 33 . Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
450. tab ; 257. Bleflcd Thiftle. 

The Characti-rs are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of marry oval 
fcales* placed over each other ; thofe toward the top are 
terminated by branching fpines. The flower is compofed of 
feveral hermaphrodite florets* which are uniform •* thefe 
are funnel-ftjaped y and cut at the top into five equal fig- 
ments* ftanding erecl* each having five fljort hahy ftamina* 
terminated by cylindrical fummits. In the center is fituated 
a flo or t germen* crowned with down* fupporting a flcnder 
ftyle* terminated by an oblo?ig ftigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a fingle feed* crowned with down* and Jhut 
up in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclrion of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia yEqualis. The plants of this fection have only 
hermaphrodite flowers, which are fruitful. 
The Species arc, 

1. Cnicus (Eri/ithales) caule erecto, foliis inferioribus 
Jactniatis, fupcrioribus integris concavis. Hort. Cliff. 
394. Cnicus with an upright ftalk* whefe loxver leaves 
are laciniatcd* the upper entire and concave. Cnicus 
pratenfis, Acanthi folio, flore flavefcente. Tourn. 
Inft. 450. 

2. Cnicus {Spinojiftimus) foliis amplcxicaulibus, finuato- 
pinnatis, fpinofis, caule fimplici, floribus ieffilibus. 
Ian. Sp. Plant. 826. Cnicus with winged* finuated* 
prickly leaves embracing the ftalk* and flowers fitting 
clofe on the top. Cirfium Alpinum fpinoiiffimum, flo- 
ribus ochro-leucis inter flavefcentia folia .congeftis. 
Halkr. tab. 20. 

3. Cnicls (Ccmuus) foliis cordatis, pctiolis crifpis fpi- 
nofis amplexicaulibus, floribus cernuis. Hort. Upfal. 
251. Cnicus with heart-Jhaped leaves* having curled 
prickly foot-flalks which embrace the ftalks* and a nod- 
ding flower. Carduus foliis ex cordato-lanceolatis, 
margine ferratis & fpinofis, fquamis calycum membra- 
naceis, laceris fpinofis, capitulis nutantibus. Flor. 
Sib. 2. p. 47. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
Europe. Mr. Ray found it growing on the Rhine 
near Bafil. This hath a perennial root, which fends 
out many long jagged leaves, fpreading on every 
lide near the ground, fo as to form a thick tuft ; 
thefe are jagged almoft to the midrib, in form of a 
winged leaf. The ftalks are ftriated, fmooth, and 
rife above four feet high, dividing at the top into 
fmalier branches : the leaves which grow upon the 
ftalks are entire, heart-fhaped, concave, and em- 
brace the ftalks, and are fawed on their edges, each 
indenture ending in a weak fpine : the ftalks are ter- 
minated by large heads of flowers, growing in cluf- 
ters * they are of a whitifh yellow colour, and inclofcd 
in a fcaly empalement, and are fucceeded by fmall 
oblong feeds, crowned with a briftly down. It flow- 
ers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

This 
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This fort may be propagated by feeds, or patting the 
roots ; the latter is commonly practifed where there 
are any of the plants, but the feeds are more eafily 
conveyed to a diftant place. The beft time to part 
the roots is in autumn ; it delights in fhadc, and 
requires no farther care but to keep it clean from 
weeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
on the mountains of Auftria. This riles with an 
upright fingle ftalk near four feet high, garnilhed 
with finuated leaves, which are very prickly, and 
embrace the ftalks with their bafe. The flowers 
are produced at the top of the (talk, furrounded 
•by a clufter of broad prickly leaves, fitting clofe 
to the ftalk ; they are of a whitifli yellow, and ap- 
pear at the fame time with the former fort. It is a 
perennial plant, which.may be propagated in the fame 
manner as the former, and requires a moid foil and a 
fliady fituation. 

The third fort grows -naturally in Siberia, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the imperial garden at 
Peterfbnrgh, where they fucceeded, and produced 
leeds, part of which were ient me by the profcflbr of 
botany , this hath a perennial root, compofed of 
thick rlefliy fibres. The leaves which rile immedi- 
ately from the root are near a foot long, and near fix 
inches broad in the middle, diminifhing toward each 
end, and at a little diftancc from the bafe are much 
contracted, but are wider at the end ; thefe have 
fcarce any foot-ftalks ; they are of a deep green on 
their upper fide, but white on their under, and fharply 
fawed on their edges. The ftalks rife more than fix 
feet high, lending out on each fide fmall branches 
above a foot long ■, die ftalks are ftriated, and of a 
reddifh colour ; they are garniflied with heart-lhaped 
leaves, which almoft embrace the ftalks with their 
bafe, and are of the fame colour with thofe below; 
each branch is terminated by one large globular head 
of yellowifh flowers, included in a fcaly empalement, 
each fcale ending with a fliarp fpine. This flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. It may be 
propagated in the fame manner as the two former 
forts, but requires a moift foil and fhady fituation j 
and if the weeds are kept down, there will be no far- 
ther care required. The inhabitants of Siberia eat 
the tender ftalks of this plant, when boiled, inftead of 
other vegetables. 

This is a perennial plant, which may be propagated 
by parting the roots : the beft time for doing of this 
is in autumn, that the plants may get good root in 
winter \ for thofe which are tranfplanted in the fpring, 
do not tlower well the firft year, unlefs they are 

f)lantcd in a moift foil. As thefe plants grow very 
arge, they are not proper furniture for fmall gardens, 
where they will take up too much room ■* for they 
jhould not be planted nearer than four feet from each 
other, for if they are too near any other plants, they 
will rob them of their nouriftiment ; for the roots of 
thefe extend to a great diftance, fo that two or three 
of thefe plants, for variety, are furRcient for any gar- 
den, which may be planted at a diftance from choicer 
plants. 

It is alio propagated by feeds, which maybe fown in 
the fpring on a bed of common ground, in the lame 
manner as the other forts ; and will only require to be 
thinned, and kept clean from weeds till autumn, when 
they maybe tranfplanted where they are defigned to 
remain. 

CO A. See Hipi>ocratea. 

CO A S T-M A RY. See Tanacetitm. 

COCCIGRI A. See Rhus. 

COCHL EARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 720. Tourn. 
Jnft. R. H. 215. tab. 101. [fo called of Cochleare, 
Lat. a fpoon, becaufe the leaves of this plant are hol- 
Jowed like a fpoon.] Spoonwort, or Scurvy Grafs. 
The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is compofed of four oval 
concave leaves. The flower hath four petals* placed in 
form of. a crofs, which fpread open* and /ire twice as large 
as the leaves of the empalement •* it hath fix flamim, J 
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four of "which are longer than the other tzvo ; thefe are 
terminated by obtufe comprejfed fummits. The germen is 
heartfhaped* fupporting a fhort fingle ftyle* crowned by an 
obtufe Jligma : this afterward becomes a gibbous* heart- 

Jhaped* comprejfed pod, faftened to the flyle* havifig 
two cells* in each of which are lodged four roundijh 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft [lection of 
Linnams's fifteenth clafs, in titled Tetradynamia Sili- 
culofa. The flowers of this clafs have four long and 
two lhort ftamina, and thofe of this lection have very 
fliort pods. 

The Species are, 

1. Cochlearia {Officinalis) foliis radicalibus fubrotun- 
dis, caulinis oblongis fubfinuatis. Flor. Lapp. 256. 
Scurvy Grafs whofe lower leaves are round rjh* and thofe 
on the ftalks oblong and finuated. • Cochlearia folio fub- 
rotundo. C. B. P. 1 10. Round-leaved Scurvy Grafs. 

2. Cociili-aria {Anglica} foliis ovato-lanceolatis, finua- 
tis. Flor*. Ang. 248. Scurvy Grafs with oval jpear- 
Jhaped leaves* which are finuated. Cochlearia folio fi- 
nuato. C. B. P. 110. Sea Scurvy Grafs. 

3. Cochlearia [Granlandica) foliis reniformibus, car- 
nofis integerrimis. Hort. ClifT. 49 S. Scurvy Grafs with 
kidney-Jhaped leaves* which are fleftjy and entire. Coch- 
learia minima ex montibus Wallia?. Sher. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 2. p. 10. 

4. Cochlearia (Danica) foliis haftatis, angulatis. Flor. 
Suec. 196. Scurvy Grafs with a7igular jpear-Jhaped 
leaves. Cochlearia Armorica. H. R. Par. Danifli* or 

Ivy-leaved Scurvy Grafs. 

5. Cochleria {Armoracia) foliis radicalibus lanceolatis, 
crenatis, caulinis incifis. Hort. Cliff. 332. Scurvy 
Grafs .whofe lower leaves are Jpear-Jhaped and crenated 9 
and thofe on the ftalks jagged. Raphanus Rufticanus. 

C. B. P. 96. Horfe Radifh. 

6. Cochlearia (Glaftifolia) foliis caulinis cordato-fagit- 
tatis, amplexicaulibus. Hort. Cliff. 332. Scurvy Grafs 
whofc upper leaves are arrow-pointed* heart-fhaped* and 
embrace the ftalks. Cochlearia altiffima glafti folio. 
Inft. R.H. 216. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fea-fhore in the 
north of -England, and in Holland, but is cultivated 
for ufe in the gardens near London. This is an an- 
nual plant, for the feeds are fown, and the plants de- 
cay within the compafs of one year, but the feeds 
mould be fown early in autumn ; this hath a fibrous 
root, from which arife many round fucculcnt leaves, 
which are hollowed like a fpoon j the ftalks rife from 
fix inches to a foot high ; thefe are brittle, and gar- 
niflied with leaves, which are oblong and finuated. 
The flowers are produced in clufters at the end of 
the branches, confiding of four fmall white petals, 
which are placed in form of a crofs, and are fuc- 
ceeded by fliort, roundifli, fwelling feed-veflels, hav- 
ing two cells, divided by a thinjpartition ♦, in each of 
thefe is lodged four or five roundifli feeds. It flowers 
in April, and the feeds ripen in June, foon after 
which it decays. 

This fort is propagated in gardens for medicinal ufes, 
which is done by lowing the feeds in July, foon after 
they arc ripe, in a moift fliady fpot of ground ; and 
when the plants are come up, they mould be thinned, 
fo as to be left at about four inches diftancc each 
way. The plants that are taken out may be tranf- 
planted into other fliady borders, if there is occa- 
lion for them, otherwife they may be hoed out (as is 
practifed for Onions, Carrots, Sec.) and at the fame 
time all the weeds may be hoed down, fo as to clear 
the plants entirely from them, that they may have 
room to grow ftrong. In the fpring thefe plants will 
be fit for ufe and thole that are fuffered to remain 
will run up to feed in May, and perfect their feeds in 
June. If this plant is fown in the fpring, the feeds 
feldom grow well, therefore the beft time is foon after 
they are ripe. The plants rarely live after producing 
leeds, Co that it mould be fown every year, to have it 
for uic. 

The Sea Scurvy Grafs is alfo ufed in medicine ; but 

this grows in the fait marfties in Kent and EfTcx, 

where 
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where the fait water overflows it almoft every tide, 
and can rarely be made to grow in a garden, or at 
leaft to laft longer there than one year ; but it being 
eafily gathered in the places before-mentioned, the 
markets are fup plied from thence by the herb- women, 
who make it their bufinefs to gather herbs. 
This fort differs from the firft in the fhape of its 
leaves, thefe being longer, andfinuated on their edges. 
Ic flowers a little later in the feafon , both thefe forts 
are ufed in medicine. 

The little Welch Scurvy Grafs is a biennial plant, 
and may be preferved in a garden, if planted in a 
ftrong foil and a lhady fituation. This is preferved 
in curious gardens of plants, but is not of any ufe in 
medicine, though it is by far the warm eft and moft 
pungent of all tiie forts. This grows plentifully in 
Mulcovy, as alio in Davis's Streights. 
The fourth fort is a low trailing plant, whole ftalks 
grow fix inches long, and He proitrate on the ground 
the leaves are angular, and in fhape like thofe of Ivy. 
This is found growing naturally in fome parts of Eng- 
land, and is annual. It flowers and feeds about the 
fame time as the firft fort. 

The fixth fort is a biennial plant, which ufually 
grows about a foot and a half high, with upright 
ftalks, garnifhed with angular heart-fhaped leaves, 

■ embracing the ftalks with their bale ; the flowers are 
produced in looie (pikes at the end of the branches ; 
they are very fmall, white, and are fucceeded by fhort 
iwelling pods filled with round feeds. It flowers in 

* May, and the feeds ripen in July and Auguft. This 

■ may be proDagited by feeds as the common fort ; 
and if fown in autumn, will more certainly fucceed 
than in the fpring. 

The Horfc Radifh is propagated by cuttings or buds 
from the fides of the old roots. The beft feafon for 
this work is in October or February ; the former for 
dry lands, the latter for moift ; the ground fhould be 

• trenched at leaft two fpits deep, or more if it will al- 
low of it. The manner of planting it is as follows : 
provide yourfelf with a good quantity of offsets, 
which Ihould have a bud upon their crowns, but it 
matters not how fhort they are j therefore the upper 
part of the roots which are taken up for ufc, may be 
cut off about two inches long with the bud to it, which 
is efteemed the beft for planting. Then make a 
trench ten inches deep, in which you Ihould place 
the offsets at about four or five inches diftance each 
way, with the bud upward, covering them up with 
the mould that was taken out of the trench : then 
proceed to a fecond trench in like manner, and con- 
tinue the fame till the whole fpot of ground is planted. 
After this, level the furface of the ground even, ob- 
ferving to keep it clear from weeds, until the plants 
are fo far advanced, as to be ftrong enough to over- 
bear and keep them down. With "this .management 
the roots of the Horfe Radifh will be long and ftrait, 
and free from fmall lateral roots, and the fecond year 
after planting will be fit for ufe. 'Tis true, they 
may be taken up the firft year, but then the roots 
will be but flender; therefore it is the better way to 
let them remain until the fecond year. The ground 
in which this is planted ought to be very rich, other- 
wife the roots will make but a fmall progrefs. 

C O C O S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1 223. The Cocoa Nut. 
The Characters are, 

There are male and female flowers on the fame tree. The 
univerjal fpatba has one valve. The empalement confifis 
of three fmall-coloured concave haves \ the flower has 
three oval fprcading petals •, and fix flamixa the length of 
the corolla, terminated by triangular fum?nits. The gcr- 
men is fcarce difcernible, fupporting three Jhort ftyles, 
crowned by obfoletc ftigtna \ thefe ere barren. The female 
flowers are included in the like fpatba. The empalement 
is three-leaved, ' ivhich is coloured and permanent ; they 
have three petals to the flowers, which are larger- fhan 
the empalement, -and an oval germcn without a flyle 9 with 
a tbrec-lobed ftigma. The nut is large 9 triangular, and 
is perforated by three holes at the end. 
This genus is placed by Lrnnaras in his appendix un- 
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der the title of Monoica Hexandria, the fame plants 
having hermaphrodite and female flowers, the her- 
maphrodite having fix ftamina. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Cocos {Nucifera) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis enfiformi- 
bus replicatis. Jacq. Hi ft. 168. Cocoa Nut with 
winged branches, whofe fmall leaves % are Jwcrd-Jbaped and 
folded. Palma Indica coccifera angulola. C. B. P. 502. 
This tree is cultivated in both Indies, but is gene- 
rally fuppofed to grow naturally in the Maldives, and 
other defart iflands of the Eaft-Indics. The trees 
grow to a great height in their native places, but their 
Items are compofed of ftrong fibres like net- work, 
which lie in fcveral lamina over each other, out of 
which come the branches (or rather leaves,) which 
grow twelve or fourteen feet long. The midrib is 
garnifhed with fword-fhaped fmall leaves, whofe bor- 
ders fold backward : the firft leaves which pulh out: 
from the nut when planted, arc very different from 
thofe which are afterward produced ; for they arc 
very broad, and have many folds in each : .whereas, 
the after leaves have a ftrong midrib, of great 
length, on which the fmallcr lobes are placed alter- 
nately j thefe lobes are from fix to eight or nine 
inches long, and are almoll triangular, having very 
fharp points, and are very ftiff. The flowers come 
out round the top of the trunk of the tree in large 
clufters 5 they are inclofed in a large fpatha or fheath, 
and the nuts afterward are formed in large clufters - 9 
thefe arc included in large net-work covers, which 
adhere clofely about them ; the nut has a hard flicll, 
with three holes at the upper end. The kernel is 
large, fweet, and the lower part of the fhell, when 
firft taken from the tree, is filled with a pale liquor, 
which the inhabitants of the countries where the trees 
grow, call milk, and they are very fond of it. From this 
milk I have been informed by perfons of credit, there 
has been exceeding good arrack diftilled in Jamaica. 
The plants arc propagated by planting the nuts in 
fuch places where they are defigned to remain \ for 
the plants will not bear tranfplanting, unlefs it is per- 
formed while they are very young, for their roots 
fhoot deep and wide; fo that if thefe are cut or 
broken, the plants fcldom furvive it, which is gene- 
rally the cafe with moft of the kind of Palms. 
Where any perfons arc defirous of having a plant or 
two of this lbrt, they Ihould procure fome frcfli nuts 
from the neareft place of their growth, which, on 
their arrival in England, fliould be buried in a warm 
bed of tanners bark, laying them on one fide, that 
the young fhoot which comes out from one of the three 
holes may not be injured by wet, covering them about 
fix inches deep with the tan. In this fituation, if the 
nuts a-e good, they will putoutfhoots in fix weeks or 
two months, fo fhould be then carefully taken up, and 
each planted in a feparate pot filled with kitchen-gar- 
den earth, and plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove, 
where the plants Ihould always remain, for they are 
too tender to thrive in anv other fituation ; but as the 
plants advance in their growth, they fhould be fh if ted 
into larger pots or tubs, being careful not to cut or 
tear their roots in the operation. 
This is one of the moft ufeful trees to the inhabitants 
of America, who make many nece(Tary utenfils from 
the feveral parts of it. The outer cover of the nuts 
is made into cordage ; the lhells are converted into 
drinking bowls ; the kernel of the nuts affords them 
a wholefome food, and the milk a cooling liquor. 
The leaves of the tree are ufed for thatching of their 
houfes, and are alfb wrought into bafkets, and many 
other things which are made of Ofiers in Europe. 
OCCOLOBA, Sea-fide Grape. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is of one leaf, cut into five parts* 
which fpread open and are permanent. The flower has 
no corolla, but hath eight awl-fhaped fpreading ft ami n a y 
terminated by roundifb twin fummits. It has an oval 
three-cornered germen, fupporting three Jhort fpread- 
ing flyles, . crowned by fimple ftigmas. The empalement 
afterward becomes a thick berry* inclofing an oval- 

2> 7. 7. pointed 
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: pvilited nut, with one cell, having a Jingle feed of the 
- feme form. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feclion of 
Linnaus's eighth genera, intitled Octandria Trigynia, 
. the flowers having eight ftamina and three flyles. 
The Species are, 

j. Coccoloba {fJvifera) foliis cordato-fubrotundis niti- 
dis. Lin. Sp. 523. Sea-fide Grape with neat* roundifo, 
beart-jhaped leaves. Guajabara racemofa, foliis coria- 
ceis fubrotundis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 

a. Coccoloba (Ruhefcens) foliis orbicularis pubefcen- 
tibus. Lin. Sp. 523. Sea-fide Grape with orbicular 
hairy haves. Scortca arbor Americana, ampliffimis 

foliis averfa parte nervisextantibus. Pluk. Phyt. 222. 
f. 8. 

3. Coccoloba [Puntlata) foliis lanceoiato-ovatis. Lin. 
Sp. 523. Sea-fide Grape with oval fpear-Jhaped leaves. 
Uvifera arbor Americana, fructu aromatico pun&ato. 
Pluk. Aim. 394. 

4. Coccoloba (Excoriato) foliis ovatis, ramis quafi ex- 
corticatis. Lin. Sp. 524. Sea-fide Grape with oval 
leaves* and the branches cafting their bark. Guajabara 
alia racemofa, foliis oblongis. Plum. Icon. 146, f. 1. 
Called Mountain Grape. 

5. Coccoloba (Temtifolia) foliis ovatis membranaceis. 
Amcen. Acad. 5. p. 397. Sea-fide Grape with oval mem- 
branaceous leaves. 

The firft fort riles with many ligneous ftems to die 
height of ten or twelve feet, having feveral knots or 
joints, covered with a gray bark : at each joint is fet on 
one large, roundiih, iinooth leaf, a little indented at 
the top. The flowers come out from the foot-ftallcs 
of the leaves, in long bundles like thofe of Currants ; 
they have no petals, but the empalement is cut into 
five fegments, including eight awl-fhaped ftamina, 
terminated by twin fummits. The germen afterward 
. becomes a fucculent berry, including an oval-pointed 
nut, having one feed of the fame form. 
The fecond fort feldom rifes fo high as the firfl:, but 
divides into feveral lateral branches, garnifhed with 
large roundifli leaves, having;feveral deep veins the 
flowers and fruit come out from the fide of the 
branches in like manner as thofe of the lirft, but arc 
larger. 

The third fort is a lower fhrubthan either of the for- 
mer the leaves are oval and fpcar-fhaped ; the fruit 
is fmaller, fomewhat aromatic, and ipotted; thefe 
proceed from the fide of the branches in like manner 
as the former forts. 

The fourth fort grows to a much larger fize than any 
of the other ; the leaves of this are much larger, of 
an oblong oval form, very fmooth, and of a lucid 
green : from the wings of the leaves, the flowers and 
fruit are produced, which are in form like thole of 
the other forts, but are larger. 

The fifth fort is of humbler growth than cither of the 
former j the leaves are membranaceous, of an oval 
form ; the flowers and fruit arc fmaller than thofe of 
the other forts. Thefe plants all grow naturally in 
the warm Ulands of America ; fome of them on the i 
fea-fhores, where they form very clofe, almoft impe- I 
netrable thickets 5 the fruit of the firft fort are fre- 
quently eaten by the inhabitants of die iflands, but 
efpecially by the negroes. Thofe of the other fbrrs 
are food for birds. 

The plants of all the forts are eafily propagated by 
feeds, when they can be obtained frefli from die places 
. of their natural growth <for none of the forts have as 
yet produced either fruit or flowers in England.) 
The feeds Ihotild be ibwn in fmall pots filled with 
earth from the kitchen-garden, and plunged into a 
hot-bed. If the. feeds are good, and the bed of a pro- 
per temperature of warmth, the plants will appear in 
five or' fix weeks after, which will be fit to tranfplant 
in about a montli after ; when they lhould be fhaken 
out of die pots, ieparating their roots carefully, and 
each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with the I 
like earth, plunging them into a hot-bed of tanners I 
bark, being careful to fliade them in die day- time, I 
until they have taken new root \ after which they J 
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fliould be treated in the fame way as other tender 
exotic plants, which require to be kept conftantly in 
the bark-ftove. 

C O D L I N-T REE. See Malus. 
COFFEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 209. Juff. Act. Reg. 
Scien. 171 3. Jafminum. Com. Cat. The Coffee-tree. 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a fmall empalement divided into four 
parts* fitting upon the germen. It hath one petal 
which is funnel-Jhaped, having a narrow cylindrical 
tube, which is much longer than the empalement \ but is 
plain at the top, where it is indented in five parts. It 
hath five ftamina which are faftened to the tube, and are 
terminated by longfiender fummits. The rcundifh germen 
fupports a Jingle flyle, cro wned by two thick refiexed fiig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oval berry, con- 
taining two hemifpherical feeds, plain on one fide, and con- 
vex on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle ; it 
hath been generally included in the genus of Jaf- 
mines ; but as the flowers of Jafmine have but two 
ftamina, fo by Linnaeus's fyftem, this is feparated 
and ranged in another clafs. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Coffea {Arabica.) Hort. Cliff. 59. The Coffee-tree. 
Jafminum Arabicum Caftanere folio, flore albo odo- 
ratiffimo, cujus frucElus Coffea in ofiicinis dicuntur no- 
bis. Juff. Act. Par. 171 3. 

This tree is fuppofed to be a native of Arabia Felix* 
where it was firft cultivated for ufe, and to this day, 
isjthe country from whence the beft Coffee is brought 
to Europe, though the plant is now propagated in 
many parts of India and America ; but the produce 
of thofe countries being greatly inferior to that of A- 
rabia, hath occafioned its prefent difreput« in Eng- 
land, fo diat it is fcarce worth importing j but this 
might be remedied, if the Coffee planters in the Weft 
Indies coujd be prevailed on to try a few experiments, 
which I lhall hereafter propofe, being founded on 
thofe which have been made in England, upon the 
berries produced here. But I lhall firft treat, of the 
plant, with its culture in England. 
This is a low tree in the native country of its growth, 
where it feldom rifes more than fixteen or eighteen 
feet high, but in England I have not feen any above 
ten or twelve. The main ftem grows upright, and 
is covered with a light brown bark ; the branches are 
produced horizontally and oppofite, which crofs each 
other at every joint, fo that every fide of the tree is 
fully garnifhed with them : the lower branches being 
die longeft, the others gradually decreafing to the 
fop, form a fort of pyramid ; the leaves are alfo pro- 
duced oppofite ; thefe when fully grown, are about 
four or five inches long, and one inch and a half 
broad in the middle, decreafing toward each end *, 
the borders are waved, and die furface is of a lucid 
green. The flowers are produced in clufters at the 
bafe of the leaves, fitting clofe to the branches ; thefe 
are tubulous, fpread open at the top, where they are 
divided into five parts, and are of a pure white, with 
a very grateful odour, but of lhort duration : they 
are fuccecdcd by oval berries, which are firft green, 
when fully grown, they turn red, and afterward 
change to black when fully ripe 5 thefe have a thin 
pulpy fkin, under which are two feeds joined, which 
are fiat on the^ joined fides, with a longitudinal fur- 
row, and convex on their outer fide. 
As the Coffee- tree is an Evergreen, it makes a beau- 
tiful appearance at every feafon in the ftove, but par- 
ticularly when it is in flower ; and alfo when the ber- 
ries are red, which is generally in the winjtcr; fo that 
they continue a long time in that ftate, therefore there 
is fcarce any plant that more deferves a place in the 
ftove than this. 

It is propagated by the berries, which muft be fown 
fbon after they are gathered from the trees, for if 
they are kept out of the ground a fhort rime they will 
not grow. I have frequendy fent the berries abroad 

by 
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by the poll, but when they have been a fortnight in 
their journey they have all failed ; and this has con- 
ilantly happened every where, for the berries which 
were fent from Holland to Paris did not grow, nor 
did thofe which were fent from Paris to England 

0 row ; fo that wherever thefe trees are defired, the 
young plants mull be fent, if it be at any diftance 
from die place where they grow. 

The berries mould be plained in fmall pots, filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners-bark; the pots muft be watered 
gently once or twice a week, but the earth muft not 
. be too moitt, left it rot the berries. If the bed be 
of a proper temperature of warmth, the plants will 
appear in a month or five weeks time, and in about 
two months more will be fit to tranfplant. For as 
many of the berries will produce two plants, fo the 
iboner they are parted, the better their roots will be 
formed j for when they grow, double till they have 
made large roots, they Will be fo intermixed and en- 
tangled, as to render it difficult to feparate them 
without tearing off their fibres, which will greatly 
prejudice the plants. When thefe are tranfplanted, 
they muft be each put into a feparate fmall pot, filled 
with the fame earth as before, and plunged into the 
tan-bed again ; which fliould be ftirred up to the 
bottom, and if required, fome new tan fliould be 
mixed with it, to renew the .heat. Then the plants 
mould be gently watered, and the glaflcs of the hot- 
bed mult be ftiaded every day till they have taken new 
root; after which the plants mould have free air 
admitted to them every day, in proportion to die 
warmth of the feafon : during the fummer they will 

. require frequently to be refrelhed with water, but 
they muft not Jiave it in too great plenty : for if their 
roots are kept too moift, they are very fubject to rot, 
then die leaves will foon decay and drop off, and 

* the plants become naked j when this .happens, they 
are feldom recovered again. The firft ii^n of theie 
plants being difordered, is, their leaves fweating out 
a clammy juice, which attracts the fmall infects, that 
•top frequently infeft the plants in ftoves - 9 when they 
are not in health, thefe infects cannot be destroyed, 
till the plants are recovered to vigour : for although 
the plants are ever fo carefully wafhed and cleaned 
from them, yet they will be foon attacked by them 
again, if they are not recovered to health, for thefe 
infects are never feen upon any of the plants while 
they are in perfect vigour i but when they are dif- 
ordered, they foon fpread over all the leaves and 
tender parts of the plants, and multiply exceedingly; 
fo that upon the firft attack, the plants fliould be 

' fliifted into freih earth, and all poflible care taken to 
recover them, without which all the wafhing and 
cleaning of the plants will be to little purpofe. The 
diforders attending the Coffee-trees, generally proceed 
from cither being put into pots too large for them, 
nothing being of worfe confequence than over potting 
them or from the earth being too ftiff, or over- 
hung by other plants, or being over watered. If thefe 
are properly taken care of, and the ftove kept always 
in a proper temperature of heat, the plants will thrive, 
and produce plenty of fruit. 

1 have made trial of feveral compofitions of earth 
for thefe plants, but have found none of them equal 
to that of a kitchen-garden, where the foil is na- 
turally ioofe, and not iubjecr. to bind ; and if it has 
conftanily been well wrought and properly dunged, 
this without.any mixture is preferable to any other. 
The plants fliould not be too often tranfplanted, for 
that will greatly retard their growth. If they are new 
potted twice a year at moft, it will be fufHcient ; 

. though .unlefs the plants make great progrefs, they 
will not require to be removed oftener than once in a 
year, .-which fliould be in fummer, that they may have 
time to get good roots again before winter. During 
the warm weather in fummer, thefe plants mould 
have a large ftiare of air, but they muft not be wholly 
expofed abroad at any fealbn : for although they may 
have the appearance of thriving in the open air 
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during die heat of fummer, yet when they are re- 
moved into the ftove again, their leaves will fall off, 
and the plants will make but an indifferent appearance 
the following winter, if they fliould furvive it : there- 
fore it is tiie better method to keep them conftandy 
in the ftove, and admit a proportionable fliare of air 
to them every day, according to the heat of the 
feafon ; they will require water two or three times a 
week in warm weather, but in the winter they muft 
have it more iparingly ; and the ftove in which they • 
are placed, ihould be kept to the heat afligned for 
the Ananas upon the botanical thermometors. 
There has been fome of thefe plants propagated by 
cuttings, and alio from layers ; but thefe are long 
before they make roots, and the plants fo raifed, are 
never fo ftrong and thriving as thofe which arife 
from berries -, therefore where the berries can be pro- 
cured, it is much the belt method to propagate the 
plants by feeds. 

When the plants are tranfplanted, their roots fliould 
not be too much cut or trimmed ; the decayed or 
rotten fibres fliould be pruned off, and thofe which 
are clofely matted to the fide of the pots fliould be 
trimmed, but not cut too near to die Item; for the 
old fibres do not put out new roots very kindly, ef- 
pecially thofe which are become tough, fo that there 
fliould always be a fufficient number of young 
fibres left to fupport the plants, till new ones are 
produced. 

The Coffee plants were firft carried from Arabia to 
Batavia by the Dutch, and from thence they were 
afterward brought to Holland, where great numbers 
of the plants were raifed from the berries which thofe 
plants produced, and from thefe moft of the gardens 
in Europe have been furniftied. A great number of 
thefe young plants, which were raifed at Amfterdam, 
were lent to Surinam by the proprietors of that ifland, 
where the trees were foon propagated in great plenty, 
and from thence the plants have been difperfed to 
moft of the iflands in the Weft Indies : for as the 
plants raifed from the berries, produce fruit in two 
years from planting, and in the warm countries 
iboner, fo plantations of thefe trees may be foon made 
in any of thofe countries, where the temperature of 
the air is proper for their production, but the trees 
will not grow in the open air any where if there is a 
winter: lb that in all countries without the tropics, 
they cannot be expected to grow abroad. 
The French have made great plantations of thefe 
trees in their fettlements in the Weft Indies, and alfo 
in the ifle of Bourbon, from whence they import great 
quantities of Coffee annually to France ; which al- 
though greatly inferior in quality to the Arabian, yet 
it is confumed, otherwife they would not continue 
that branch of commerce. In the Britifh colonies of 
America, there have been fome large plantations 
made of Coffee-trees : and it was propofed to the 
parliament, fome years paft, to give a proper en- 
couragement for cultivating this commodity in Ame- 
rica, fo as to enable the planters to underfell the im- 
porters of Coffee from Arabia. Accordingly there 
was an abatement of the duty payable on allthe Coffee 
which fliould be of the growth of our colonies in 
America, which at that time was fuppofed would be 
a fufficient encouragement for the planters to improve 
this branch of commerce: but the productions of 
thofe countries, being greatly inferior in quality to 
that of Arabia, hath almoft ruined the project ; and 
unlefs the planters can be prevailed on to try fome 
experiments to improve its quality, there can be 
little hope of its becoming a valuable branch of trades 
therefore I fliall beg leave to offer my fentiments on 
this article, and fincerely wifh what I have to pro- 
pofe may be found ufeful for the inftruction of the 
Coffee planters ; for as my opinion is founded upon 
experiments, fo it is not mere theory or fup- 
pofition. 

The great fault of the Coffee which grows in Ame- 
rica, and alfo in the ifle of Bourbon, is the want of 
flavour,' or having a difagrccable one. The berries 
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tfre much larger than thofc which are imported from 
-Arabia, and confequendy have not fo much fpirit or 
flavour. This may be owing to feveral caufes, the 
firft is that of its growing in a foil too moift which 
is always known to increase the fize of fruit and ve- 
getables, but their quality is greatly diminifhed 
thereby. The fecond is from the gathering of the 
berries too foon ; for I have been credibly informed, 
that it is die con ft ant practice of the planters, to 
gather the fruit when it is red : at which time the 
berries are much larger, and of greater weight, than 
thofe which are permitted to ripen perfectly on the 
trees, which is not till they are turned black, and 
"their outer pulp becomes dry, and the fkins fhrink : 
then the berries are much fmallcr than before, and 
the outer cover will eafily feparate from the berry •, 
which I have always been informed, has been the 
complaint of the planters, that this was with great 
difficulty and trouble effected. A third caufe I im- 
gine may be in the drying of the berries when 
gathered •, which mull be conftantly attended to, for 
Yhey cannot be too much expofed to the fun and air 
in the day time, but they muft be every evening re- 
moved under cover, and carefully fcreened from 
dews and rain ; nor mould they be placed near any 
fort of liquid or moift tire, for thefe berries are very 
fubjedl to imbibe moifture, and thereby acquire the 
flavour of the liquid j or if it be pure water, the 
berries will be enlarged, and the flavour diminifhed 
by it, as from many experiments I can affirm : for a 
oottle of rum being placed in a clofet, in which a 
canifter of Coffee berries clofely flopped, was (landing 
on a fhelf at a confiderable diftance, in a few days 
had fo impregnated the berries, as to render them 
very difagreeable , the fame alio has happened by a 
bottle of ipirits of wine Handing in the fame clofet 
with Coffee and Tea, both which were in a few days 
fpoiled by it. Therefore from many experiments of 
this nature, which I have made with Coffee, it ap- 
pears to me that it fhould never be brought over in 
Hiips freighted with rum, nor mould the berries be 
laid to dry in the houfes where the fugars are boiled, 
or the rum diftilled. I have alfo been informed by 
a gentle man who has a very good cftate in Jamaica, 
and who lias lived many years in that ifland, that the 
planters frequently boil the Coffee berries before they 
are dried. As this information comes from a gen- 
tleman of great fkill and veracity, fo I cannot doubt 
of the fa<fl ; and if fo, this alone is fufficient to fpoil 
the befl Co flee in the world-; fo that I am at a lofs to 
gueis the reafon for this practice, which, as it ap- 
pears to me, can only be intended to increafe the 
weight, therefore mull be imputed to avarice, the 
bane of every public good. 

There was lbme time pafl an imperfect, account 
printed in the papers, of the caufe why the American 
Coffee was not lb good as that which comes from 
Arabia \ in which it is fuppofed, that the goodnefs of 
the latter proceeded from the length of time which 
the berries had been kept : therefore the author pro- 
poles tli at the American Coffee berries fhould be 
many years kept, which lie fays will render them 
equally good. This is contrary to all the experience 
I have had, or can learn, from thofe who have feen 
the whole progrefs of Coffee in Arabia, with their 
manner of d lying and packing it to fend abroad ; for 
two gentlemen who had lived there fome years af- 
furccTme, that the berries, when firfl gathered, were 
much better than thofe which are kept any time. 
And a curious gentleman who refided in Barbadoes 
two years, alio told me, that he never drank better 
Cofree in any part of the world, than what he made 
from the frefh berries which he gathered himfclf, 
and roaftcd as he had occafion for them ; which is 
alio confirmed by the trials which have been made 
with the berries which grow in the floves in England, 
which make a better flavoured liquor, than the bell 
Arabian Coffee berries which can be procured in 
. England ; therefore I wifh thofe who are inclinable 
to cultivate thefe trees in America, would make 
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■choice of a foil rather dry than moift, in which the 
trees will not make fo great progrefs as thofe which 
grow in a wet foil, nor will the produce be fo great - t 
but as the quality of the produce will be fo much 
improved, it will certainly be of greater advantage 
to them. ° 
The next thing is, to permit the berries, to remain 
fo long upon the trees, till their fkins are fhrivelled 
and turned very black ; which it is true will greatly 
diminifh their weight, but then the commodity will 
be more than double the value of that which is 
gathered looner. 

When the berries are fully ripe, they fhould be ga- 
thered, or rarher fhaken from the trees, when they are 
perfectly dry, and fpread abroad upon cloths in the 
fun to dry, carrying them every evening under co- 
ver, to prevent the dews from falling on them, or 
the rain if any lhould happen : and when they are 
perfectly dry, they lhould be carefully packed up in 
cloths or bags, three or four times double, and confe- 
quendy kept in a dry fituation : and when they are 
/hipped for England, it fhould be on board thofe vef- 
fels which have no rum, left: the Coffee fhould imbibe 
the flavour, which cannot be prevented when flowed 
in the fame place. For fome years pafl, a Coffee 
fhip from India had a few bags of pepper put on 
board, the flavour of which was imbibed by the Cof- 
fee, and the whole cargo fpoiled thereby. 
As the quantity of Coffee now confumed in Britain 
is very much increafed of late years, fb it will cer- 
tainly be worthy of public conlideration, how far it 
may be neceflary to encourage the growth of it in 
the Britifh colonies : and certainly it deferves the at- 

- tention of the inhabitants of thofe colonies, to im- 
prove this commodity to the utmoft of their power; 
and not to have fo much regard to the quantity, as 
to the quality of it ; for although the former may 
appear to have the advantage of the latter in point of 
profit, yet the goodnefs of every commodity muft 
always claim the preference, and thereby will be 
found of more lafting advantage to the cultivator. 

C O I X. Lin. Gen. Plant. 927. Lachryma Jobi. Tounu 
Inft. R. H. 531. tab. 306. Job's Tears. 
The Characters are, 

// hath male and female flowers on the fame plant ; the 
male flowers are difpofed in a loofe fpike •* the chaff of 
thefe have two valves* inclofing two flowers* the valves 
arc oblong and bearded ; the petal has two oval valves* 
the length of the chaff* with narrow beards : thefe have 
each three hairy flamina* terminated by oblong four-cor- 
nered fummits. There are a few female flowers fttuated 
at the bafe of the male fpike in the fame plant* thefe have 
bivalvular chaff ; the valves arc roundijb* thick* and 
fmooth •* the petal hath two oval valves* the outer being 
larger and bearded at both ends. They have a fmall oval 
gcrmen* fupporting a Jhort ftyle divided into two parts* 
crowned by two homed ftigmas which are longer than the 
flower* and covered 'withflne hairs * thegennen afta*ward 
becomes a hard* roundijb, fmooth feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third feflion 
of Linna;us's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncccia 
Triandria. The plants of this clafs have male and 
female flowers on the fame plant, and the flowers of 
this feci: ion have three flamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Corx {Lachryma Jobi) feminibus ovatis. Hort. ClirT. 
434. Coix with oval feeds, Lachryma Jobi. Cluf. Hill, 
p. 2. Job's T ears. 

2. Coix (Angulatis) feminibus angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 
438. Coix with angular feeds. Lachryma Jobi Ameri- 
cana altiftima, Arundinis folio & facie. Plum. Cat. 
The firfl fort grows naturally in the i flands of the 
Archipelago, and is frequently cultivated in Spain 
and Portugal, where the poor inhabitants grind the 
grain to flour in a fcarcity of corn, and make a coarfe 
-fort of bread of it. 

This is an annual plant, which feldom ripen its feeds 
in England, unlcfs the feafon proves very warm ; 
from a thick fibrous root is fent out two or three 
jointed flalks, which rife near three feet high, gar- 

nifned 
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mJhed with fingle, long, narrow leaves at each joint* 
reiembling thoie of the Reed; at the bafe of the leaves 
come out the fpikes of flowers, ftanding on fhort 
foot-ftalks j thefe fpikes are compofed of male flow- 
ers only, and below them is fltuated one or two fe- 
male flowers ; the male flowers decay foon after they 
have flied their farina j but the germen of the female 
flowers fwell to a large oval feed, which is hard, 
fmooth, and of a gray colour, greatly refembling the 
feeds of Gromwel, from whence this plant has been 
by feveral writers tided Lithofpermum. 
Thole who are defirous to cultivate this plant in 
England, may procure the feeds from Portugal, thefe 
fhould b.e fown on a moderate hot-bed in the fpring, 
to bring the plants forward, and afterward tranfplant 
them on a warm border, allowing each two feet room 
at lead, and when the plants have taken root, they 
will require no farther care, but to keep them clean 
from weeds. Thefe will flower about Midfummer, 
and in warm feafons, the feeds will ripen at Mi- 
chaelmas. There is a variety of this with much 
broader leaves, which I received from Smyrna fome 
years paft, which did not perfecT: feeds here, fo I 
cannot fay whether it is only a variety, or a different 
fort from this. 

The fecond fort will grow to the height of feven or 
eight feet, and the ftems become hard, like the Reed, 
or Indian -Corn : thefe branch out, and produce fe- 
veral (pikes of flowers ; but this fort will not live in 
the open air in "England, therefore fhould be plunged 
into the bark-ftove, where it will live through the 
winter, and produce ripe feeds the fecond year j and 
may be continued longer, if defired. 
COLCHICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 415. Tourn. 
Jnft. R. H. 348. tab.ifii, 182. [So calledfrom Col- 
chos, a province of the Levant (now called Mingre- 
]ia, becaufe tfyis plant was formerly very common in 
that place.] Meadow Saffron. 

The Characters are, 
tfhe flower hath neither empalement or fpatha ; // hath 
one -petals rifing with an angular tube from the root, 
which is divided at the top into fix oval, concave, erett 
figments ; it bath fix flamiha 'which are Jberter than the 
petal, terminated by oblong fummits having four valves. 
The germen is fttuated in the root, fupport'mg three Jlender 
flyles the length of the Jiamina, crowned by reflexed chan- 
nelled ftignias j the germen afterward becomes a capfule 
with three lobes, having a feam on the inftde, dividing 
it into three cells, which contain feveral roundijb rough 
feeds'. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of* Linnxus's fixth clafs, intitled Hexandria Trigynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina and three flyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Colchicum (Autumnale) foliis planis lanceolatis, 
erectis. Hort. Cliff. 140. Colchicum with plain, erecl, 
fpearfhaped leaves., Colchicum commune. C. B. P. 
67. Common Meadow Saffron. 

2. Colchicum (Montanum) foliis linearibus, patentiffi- 
mis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 342. Meadow Saffron with very 
narrow fpreading leaves. Colchicum Montanum an- 
guftifblium. C. B. P. 68. Narrow-leaved Mountain 
Meadow Saffron. 

3. Colchicum (Variegatum) foliis undulatis patentibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 1 40. Meadow Saffron with waved fpreading 
leaves. Colchicum Chionenfe, floribus fritillaria: 
inftar teflulatis, foliis undulatis. Mor. Hift. 2. p. 341. 
Meadow Saffron of Chios, with chequered flowers like 

Fritillary, and waved leaves. 

4. Colchicum (Teffulatum) foliis planis patentibus. Col- 
chicum , with plain Jpreading leaves. Colchicum floribus 
fritillaris inftar teflulatis, foliis planis. Mor. Hift. 2. 
p. 341. Meadow Saffron, with chequered flowers like 
tritiUary^ and plain leaves. 

There is a greater variety of thefe flowers than any 
here enumerated, which differ in the colour of their 
flowers, and other little accidents, which are not 
lading, lb mufl: not be ranged as diftinct fpecics. 
But as many of the m are cultivated in flower-gardens, 
1 ihall beg leave to mention thofe varieties} which 
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are frequently propagated by florifts. Thefe are 
mod of them feminal variations from the firft fort. 
The mofl common Meadow Saffron hath a purplifh 
flower. 

The Meadow Saffron widi white ."flowers. 
Meadow Saffron with ftriped flowers. 
Broad-leaved Meadow Saffron. 
Striped-leaved Meadow Saffron. 
Many flowered Meadow Saffron. 
Meadow Saffron with double purplifh flowers. 
Meadow Saffron with double white flowers. 
Meadow Saffron with many white flowers. 
The firft fort grows naturally both in the weft arid - 
north of England. I have obferved it in great plenty ' 
in the meadows near Caftle Bromwich, in Warwick- 
fhire, in the beginning of September. The country 
people call the flowers Naked Ladies, becaufe they 
come up naked, without any leaves or cover. This 
hath a bulbous root, about die flze and fhape of 
thole of the Tulip, but not fo fharp-pointed at the 
top, the fkins or cover is alio of a darker colour. 
Thefe bulbs are renewed every year, for thofe which 
produce the flowers decay, and new roots are formed 
above. The flowers come out in autumn ; thefe 
arife with long flender tubes from the root, about 
four inches high, fhaped like thofe of the Saffron, 
but larger; they arc of a pale purple colour, and 
divided into fix parts at the top, which Hand erect ; 
the number of flowers is generally- in proportion to 
the fize of the roots, from two to feven or eight : in 
March the green leaves appear, thefe are commonly 
four to a full grown root they are folded over each 
other below, but fpread open above ground, ftanding 
crofs-ways: they are of a deep green, and when 
fully grown, are five or fix inches long, and one and 
a half broad. The feed-veflel comes out from be- 
tween the leaves in April, and the feeds ripen in May, 
foon after which the leaves decay. 
The other varieties of this, are fuppofed to have ac- 
cidentally rifen from the feeds of this ; fo that thofe 
who are defirous to obtain a variety of thefe flowers, 
fhould propagate them from feeds, by which method 
there may be a greater variety raifed. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Spain and Portugal. This hath a fmaller root than 
the firft, and a darker coat ; the flowers appear in 
Auguft or September ; thefe are cut into fix long 
narrow fegments, of a reddifli purple colour, having 
fix yellow ftamina. The leaves of this fort come up 
foon after the flowers decay, and continue green all 
the winter, like the Saffron ; thefe are long, narrow, 
and fpread on the ground ; in June thefe decay like 
the firft fort. 

The third and fourth forts grow naturally in the Le- 
vant, but are commonly cultivated in the Englifh 
gardens. Thefe flower at the fame time as the firft 
lbrt, and the green leaves come up in the fpring. The 
root of one of thefe fpecics, is fuppofed to be the Her- 
modaclyl of the fhops. 

Thefe are all very pretty varieties for a flower-garden, 
producing their flowers in autumn, when few other 
plants are in beauty; and are therefore, by fome, 
called Naked Ladies. The green leaves come up 
in the fpring, which are extended tc^a great length 
in May, then the green leaves begin to decay ; foon 
after which time, is the proper ieafon to tranfplant 
their roots j for if they are fuffered to remain in the 
ground till Auguft, they will fend forth frefli fibres ; 
after which time it will be too late to remove them. 
The roots may be kept above ground until the be- 
ginning of Auguft ; at which time, if they are not 
planted, they will produce their flowers as they lie 
out of the ground, but this will greatly weaken 
their roots. The manner of planting their roots being 
the fame as Tulips, &c. I fhall forbear mentioning 
it here, referring the reader to that article : and alio 
for fbwing the feeds, by which means new varieties 
may be obtained, I fliall refer to the article Xi- 
phion; where will be proper directions for this 
work . 

4 A COLD 
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COLD fignifies fomething devoid of heat, or which 
does not contain in it any particles of fire ; according 
to which definition, cold is a mere negative term. 
And this is agreeable to the fentiments of molt of 
our modern philofophers, who fuppofe cold to confill 
in a mere privation or diminution of heat. 
Others much on the fame principle, define cold, to 
be that ftate of the minute parts of a body, wherein 
they are agitated more flowly and faintly than thofe 
of the organs of feeling. And in this fenfe, cold is 
a. mere term of relation : and hence the fame body 
becomes liable to be perceived hot or cold, as the 
particles of it are in greater or lelTer degree of motion 
than thofe of the fenfible organ. 

Heat is fuppofed to confift in a particular motion of 
the parts of the body ; and hence the nature of cold, 
which is its oppofite, is eafily deducible for we find 
that cold extinguifhes, or rather abates heat. Whence 
it feems to follow, that thofe bodies are cold, which 
check and reftrain the motion of the particles, wherein 
heat confifts. 

There are three kinds of bodies that can do this ; 
viz. cither thofe vshofe particles are perfectly at reft; 
or thofe whole particles arc indeed agitated, but with 
lefs violence than thofe of the hot body to which 
they are applied -, or, laftly, fuch whofe particles 
have a motion proper for exciting the fenfation of 
hear, but move with a different determination, fo as 
to retard and change the motion of the particles of 
the organ. 

Hence three different kinds of cold, or cold bodies, 
do proceed. 

The . (I, That cold is common to all hard bodies ; 
which confifts in the reft of their parts. 
The 2d is, That which rifes from plunging any part 
of the body in water ; which confifts in this, that the 
parts of our prrccordia, being more brifkly agitated 
than thofe of the fluid, communicate part of their 
motion to it. 

The 3d, The cold felt on the collection of warm air 
with a pan, or in blowing hot breath out of our mouth 
with the lips clofe fliut; which confifts in this, that 
the direct motion of the particles of air does, in feme 
meal lire, change and rebate the motion and determi- 
nation of the parts of the body : and hence it is, 
that a cold body cannot cool another without heating 
itfelf. 

Hence alio it proceeds, that the more the parts of a 
frigid body are at reft, the more the particles of a 
warm body that is applied to heat them, muft lofeof 
their motion, and confequently of their heat. 
Thus, there being more quiefcent parts in marble 
than in wood, which is full of pores and interfaces, 
the marble is felt colder than the wood: and hence 
alio we may underftand why air near marble, and 
• other denfe bodies, feels fomcwhat colder than in 

other places. 

On this principle the two latter kinds of cold appear 
fomewlutt more than privations : the particles in- 
ducing the cold may be eilcemed real frigorific cor- 
pufeles -, and eoldnefs may be deemed a real quality, 
as well as hotncls. Thcfe particles do not only check 
the agitation of thofe continually difTufed from the 
inner parts of an animal to the outer; but having an 
elaltic power, they bend, and hang about the fila- 
ments of the body, pinch and fqueeze them; and 
hence is that acute pungent fenfation called cold. 
That cold is more than a mere relation orcomparifon, 
is evident from its having real and pofitive effects ; 
fuch as freezing, congelation, condenfation, rarefac- 
tion, burfting, &x. 

Dr. Clarke takes cold to be owing to certain nitrous 
and other ialine particles, endued with particular fi- 
gures proper to produce fuch effects. Hence fal-ar- 
moniac, fait pet re, fait of urine, and many other 
volatile and alkalizate faks, mixed with water, in- 
creafe its degree of cold very fcnfibly. 
Hence alio conies that popular obfervation, that cold 
prevents corruption ; which, however, muft not be 
admitted without an exception •, ftnee if an hard po- 
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rous body have its interftices filled with water, and 
this be too much dilated by freezing, the including 
body will be burft. And thus it is that cold proves 
deftructive to the parts of fome plants : as it happened 
in the winters, anno 1728, and 1739-40, in feveral 
trees, whofe trunks were much expofcd to the fouth- 
weft, the lap being thereby rarefied by the warmth 
of the fun, which, for feveral days, at the beginning 
of the fevere froft, fhone with an uncommon heat, 
and the nights coming on to extreme cold, whereby 
the rarefied fap was fo fuddenly condenfed, that the 
fap-veffels could not contain it, and thereby burft olf 
the bark of many trees almoft from top to .bottom 5 
and this chiefly on the fouth-weft fide of the trees ; 
as it did of feveral large trees in the phyfic-garden 
at Chelfea; and feveral Pear, and other fruit-trees, 
in the nurferies of Mr. Francis Hunt at Putney, &c. 
And thus it is that great quantities of trees are ren- 
dered fhaken, and the timber, when cut, of little 
value; which is generally the cafe in very fevere 
winters. In the hard froft of the year 1739-40, there 
was great damage done to the Oak-timber in moft 
parts of England, by the froft penetrating to the fap- 
vefiels of tne trees ; and by freezing the fap, the 
veflels could not contain it, but burft with great 
noife ; fo that the woods refounded with a noife fome- 
what like the breaking down of the branches of trees, 
when they are lopping. 

Dr. Boerhaave fays, That there is no fuch thing in 
all nature as abfolute cold ; that the moft fevere he 
had ever known, was in the year 1728, that then the 
water would freeze while it ran down his hand ; and 
yet even then the cold was not fb complete, but that 

he could make an artificial cold greater by twelve 
degrees. 

Though much might be faid as to the effects of cold 
on plants, I fhall only conclude with an obfervation 
of the Reverend Dr. Hales, who, in the conclufion 
of his excellent treatife of Vegetable Statics, fays j 
The confiderable quantity of moifture, which is per- 
fpired from the branches of trees during the cold 
winter feafon, plainly fhews the reafbn why, in a long 
feafon of cold north-eafterly winds, the bloflbms, and 
tender young-fet fruit and leaves, are, in the early 
fpring, fo frequently blafted, viz. by having the 
moifture exhaled fafter than can be iupplied from 
the trees ; for, doubtlefs, moifture rifes flower from 
the root, the colder the feafon is, though it rifes, in 
fome degree, all the winter ; as is evident, as he fays, 
from his fixteenth experiment in the faid book. 
And from the fame caufe it is, that the leafy fpires 
of Corn are by thefe cold drying winds often faded, 
and turned yellow ; which makes the hufbandman, 
on thefe occafions, wifh for fnow : which, though it 
be very cold, yet it not only defends the root from 
being frozen, but alfo fcreens the Corn from thefe 
drying winds, and keeps it in amoift, florid, fupple 
ftate. 

It feems therefore to be a reafonable direction, which 
fome authors, who write on agriculture and gardening 
give, viz. During thefe cold drying winds, when 
little dew falls, to water the trees in dry foils, in the 
bloflbming feafon, and while the young-fet fruit is 
tender ; and provided there is no immediate danger 
of a froft, or in cafe of continued froft, to take care 
to cover the trees well, and at the fame time to 
fprinkle them with water; which is imitating na- 
ture's method of watering every part. 
As to Hoping flickers over wall- trees he fays ; I have 
often found, that when they are fo broad, as to pre- 
vent any rain or dew coming at the trees, they do 
more harm than good in thefe long eafterly diying 
winds, becaufe they prevent the rain and dews falling 
on them ; which would not only refrcfh and fupple 
them, but alio nourilh them : but in cafe of Iharp 
froft after a fhower of rain, thefe fhelters and other 
fences muft needs be of excellent ufe to prevent the 
almoft total deft ruction occafioned by the freezing of 
the tender parts of vegetables, when they are fa- 
turated with moifture. 

COLDENIA, 
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COLDENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 159. This plant 
•was lb titled by Dr. Linnasus, in honour of Dr. Col- 
den, of North America, who is a very curious bo- 
tanift, and has difcovered feveral new plants which 
Avere not known before. 
The Characters are, 

The anpalement of the fewer is compofed of four erefl 
leaves* which arc as long as the petal. It hath a funnel- 
fioaped flower of one petal, fpreading at the top, and ob- 
ttife ; it hath four ftamina, which are infer ted in the tube 
of the petal, terminated by roundiflo fummits. In the cen- 
ter is fituated four oval germen, each fupporting a hairy 
ftyle the length of the ftamina, crowned by permanent ftig- 
mas. The germen afterward become an oval, comprejfed, 
rough fruit, with four cells, terminated by four beaks, 
inch fed by the empalement, each of the cells containing a 
Jingle feed, co?wex on one fide, and angular on the other, j 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fedtion 
of Linmeus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Te- 
tragynia, the flower having four ftamina and four 
ftyles. 

There is but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Coldenia (Procumbcns). Flor. ZeyJ. 79. This is by 
Dr. Pluk.net titled, Teucrii facie bifnagarica tetra- 
coccos roftrata. Aim. 363. 

This is a native of India, from whence the feeds 
have been brought to fome of the curious botanic 
gardens. It was fent me by Dr. Linnaeus, profeflbr 
of botany at Upfal in Sweden. It is an annual plant, 
whole branches trail on the ground ; they extend near 
a foot from the root, and divide into many fmaller 
branches, garniflied with fliort leaves, fitting clofe 
to them ; thefe are deeply crenated on their edges, 
and have feveral longitudinal veins ; they are of a 
glaucous colour, and come out without order. The 
flowers are produced at the wings of the leaves, 
growing in fmall clufters; thefe have one funnel- 
ihaped petal cut into four fegments at the top they 
are of a pale blue colour, and^very fmall ; they have 
four (lamina and four ftyles, having hairy ftigmas. 
When the flower decays, the germen becomes a fruit, 
compofed of four cells, wrapped up in the empale- 
ment, each containing a fingle feed. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring 5 and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they fhould be each put into 
a feparate fmall pot, plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark, obferving to fhade them till they have 
taken frefh root ; after which they mould have air 
admitted to them every day in proportion to the 
warmth of the fealbn, and gently watered two or three 
times a week in warm weather, but they muft not 
have too much moifturc. Thefe plants muft remain 
in the hot-bed, where they will flower in June, and 
the feeds will ripen in September. 
COLFAVORTS. See Br assica. 
COLLINSONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 38. The title 
of this plant was given to it by Dr. Linnaeus, in ho- 
nour of Mr. Peter Collinfon, F. R. S. a molt diftin- 
guifhed promoter of botanical ftudics, and the lirft 
who introduced this plant, among many others, to 
the Englifh gardens. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into Jive equal fegments at the top, the three upper 
being reflected, and the two under erccJ. The flower is 
funnel fljaped, oj one petal which is unequal, and much 
longer than the empalement, cut into five parts at the 
top, the upper being Jhort and cbtufc, two of them being 
reflexed j the lower lip or beard is longer, ending in many 
points. It hath two* long briftly ftamina which are erctf, 
■ terminated l/y incumbent fummits. It hath a quadrifid ob- 
ttife germen, 'with a large gland, fupporting a briftly ftyle 
the length of the ftamina, crowned by a pointed bifid ftig- 
pta. The germen afterward becomes a fingle roundifh feed, 
Jit uated in the bottom of the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fee- 
tion of Linnreus's fecond clafs, intitled Diandria 
Monogynia, the flower having two ftamina and one 
ityle. 
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We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Collinsonia {Canadenfis) foliis cordatis oppofitis. Col* 
linfonia with heart -fhaped leaves growing oppojite. 
This plant was brought from Maryland, where it 
grows wild, as it alfo does in many other parts of 
North America, by the fides of ditches, and in low 
moift ground, where it ufually rifes to the height of 
four or five feet ; but in England it feldom grows 
above three feet high, and unlefs it be planted in a 
moift warm fituation, or in dry weather is duly wa- 
tered, it rarely flowers well ; therefore many people 
keep the plants in large pots, for the more convenient 
watering them, but thefe plants feldom produce 
good feeds ; whereas thofe which are planted in the 
full ground, and are conftantly watered, will ripen 
feeds very well in good feafons. 

This hath a perennial root. The ftalks decay in the 
autumn, and frefh fhoots come out in the fprino-. 
The ftalks are fquare, garniflied with heart-lhape'c! 
leaves, placed oppofite, which are fawed on their 
edges. The flowers are produced at the extremity of 
the ftalks in loofe fpikes ; thefe have long tubes, and 
are divided into five parts at the top •, they are of a 
purplifli yellow, and the lower fegment is terminated 
by long hairs. The flowers appear in July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

This plant may be eafily propagated by parting the 
roots in O&ober. Thefe roots ihould be planted at 
three feet diltancc, for they require much nourifh- 
ment, otherwife they will not thrive. This plant 
will live in the open ground, if it is planted in a ihel- 
tered fituation. 

COLOCASIA. Sec Arum. 
COLOCYNTHIS. See Cucurbita. 
COLUMBINE. See Aquilegia. 
COLUMNEA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 28. tab. 33. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 710. The title of this genus was 
given to it by Plumier, in honour of Fabius Columna» 
a nobleman of Rome, who has publilhed two curious 
books of botany. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five parts at the top it hath one petal, of the {tin- 
gent) or grinning kind,, having a long fwelling tube, di- 
vided above into two lips, the upper being ercbl, concave* 
and entire the lower is divided into three parts which 
fpread open : it hath f ?ur ftamina, two being longer than 
the other ; thefe are inclofcd in the upper lip, and are ter* 
. tninated by fingle fummits. In the center is fituated the 
roundifh germen, fupporting aftender ftyle, crowned by a 
bifid aiute ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
. globular beny with two cells, ft t ting on the empale- 
ment, and is of the fame magnitude, containing feveral ob- 
long feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&iont 
of Linnaius's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiolpermia. The flowers of this clafs have two 
long and two flioft ftamina, and thofe of this fection 
have their feeds inclofcd in a capfule. 

We have but one Species of this plant in the Eng- 
lifli gardens, viz. 
Columnea (Sca?zdcns). Lin. Sp. Plant. 638. Columnea 
fcandens, Phcenicco fiore, fru&u albo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 28. Climbing Columnea with a fear let flower and a 
white fruit. Plumier mentions a variety of this, with 
a yellowifti flower and a white fruit. But this is only 
a feminal variation fuppofed to have accidentally rifen 
from the feeds of the firft. 

I received feeds of the fear let fort from Carthagena in 
New Spain, where the plants grew naturally. This 
hath a climbing ftalk, which faftens itfelf to the neigh- 
bouring plants, whereby it is fupported. The leaves 
are oval, fawed on their edges, and ftand upon fhort 
foot-ftalks ; thefe, and alfo the ftalks, are very hairy 5 
but the plants decayed the following year, before they 
produced any flowers, fo that I can give no defcrip- 
tion of them. 

Thefe plants are natives of the warm eft parts of A- 
merica, lb are too tender to live in England, unlefs 
they are preferved in the ftove - 9 thev are propagated 

by 
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by feeds, whicfi muft be fown in a good hot-bed ; 

and when the plants come up, they- muft be treated 

in the fame way as other tender exotic plants which 

are kept in the bark-ftove. 

COL U TE A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 649. tab. 417. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 776. Bladder Sena. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a bell fha^ed permanent empalemeitt of one "leafy 

indented in five farts. ¥be flower is of the .butterfly 
kind. TheftaHdard, wings, mid keel, vary in their fi- 
gure in different /pedes. It hath ten ftamina, nine of 
which are joined, the cthfr ftands feparate, which are 
terminated by Jingle fwnmits. In the center isfltuat'ed an 
oblong germen, which' is compreffed, fupporting a fifing 
ftyle, crowned ly a bearded line, extended from the mid- 
dle of the upper part of the ftyle. tte gemten afterward 
becomes a broad fwollen pod with one cell, including feve- 
ral kidney-Jhaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in Linnxus's third 
feetion ofi his feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia 
Decandria. The flowers of this clafs have ten fta- 
mina, nine of which are joined, and the tenth ftands 
feparate. 

The Species are, 

1. Colutea (Arborefcens) arborea, foliolis obcordatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 365. Tree Bladder Sena with beart-fibaped 
lobes. Colutea veficaria. C. B. P. 396. Common Blad- 
der Sena. 

2. Colutea (Iftria) foliolis ovatis, integerrimis, -caule 
fruticofo. Shrubby Bladder Sena with oval leaves .which 
are entire. 

3. Colutea (Orientalis) foliolis cordatis minoribus, 
caule fruticofo. Bladder Sena with (mailer heart -fhaped 
leaves* and a fhrubby ftalk. Colutea Orientalis florc 
fanguinea coloris, lutea macula- notato. Tourn. -Cor. 

44- : ' 

4. Colutea (Frutefcens) fruticofa foliolis ovato-oblon- 
gis. Hort. Cliff. 366. Shrubby Bladder Sena with oblong 
oval leaves. Colutea ^thiopica flore 'Phqeniceo, folio 
Barbae Jo vis. Breyn. Cent. 1. 73. Ethiopian Bladder 
Sena with a fcarlet flower. 

5. Colutea {Americana) foliolis ovatis, emarginatis, 
leguminibus ,oblongi9 compreflis acuminatis, 'caule 
arboreo. Bladder Sena with oval leaves indented at 
the top, oblong, compreffed, pointed pods, and a tree" 
like ftalk. Colutea Americana, veficulis oblongis 
compreffis. Houft. MSS. American Bladder Sena 
with oblong compreffed pods. Dr. Pluknet titles it Co- 
lutea Vera Cruc is veficaria. Aim. 1 1 i.pL -i 65. f. 3. 
Bladder Sena of Vera Cruz. 

6. Colutea (Herbacea) herbacca foliolis linearibus. 
Hort. Uplal. 2 66. Herbaceous Bladder Sena with narrow 
leaves. Colutea. African a annua, foliolis parvis, mu- 
cronatis, veficulis compreflis. Hort. Amft. z. p. 87. 
tab. 44. 

7. Colutea {Procumbent) caulibus procumbentibus, fo- 
liolis ovato-linearibus, tomentofis, floribus alaribus 
pedunculis longifllmis. Bladder Sena with trailing 
ftalks, oval narrow leaves which are woolly, and flowers 
growing from J he fides of the Jialks, with very long foot- 
ftalks. 

The firft fort is commonly cultivated in -the nurfery- 
gardens, as a flowering fhrub, to adorn plantations. 
This grows naturally in Auftria, in the fbuth of 
France and Italy, from whence the feeds were origi- 
nally brought to England •, this hath feveral woody 
Items, which grow to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet, fending out many woody branches, garnifhed 
with winged leaves, compofed of four or five pair 
of oval lobes, placed bppofite, terminated by an odd 
one 3 thefe are indented at the top in form of a heart, 
and are of a grayifh colour. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves upon (lender foot-ftalks, 
about two inches long, each fuftaining twp or three 
flowers of the butterfly kind, whole ftandard is re- 
flexed and large. The flowers arc yellow, with a 
dark-coloured mark on the petal 5 thefe are fuccecd- 
ed by inflated pods an inch and a half long, having 
a feam on the upper fide, containing a fingle row of 

kidney-fliaped feeds, fattened to a placenta. This 
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flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. There is a variety of this with reddifh pods, 
.which is equally common in the gardens, and is fup- 
poied to be only an accidental variety, for the plants 
do not differ in any other part; 
The feeds of the fecond fort were brought from the 
'Levant by the Reverend Dr. Pocock, which fucceed- 
ed in the garden at Chelfea* and fince Dr. Ruffel, 
who'refided many years at Aleppo, brought over 
dried famples of this fort, which he affures me grow 
common near that city. This fort feldom grows 
more than fix or feven feet high ; the branches are 
very flender, ~nd fpread out on every fide, garni fhed 
with winged leaves, cornpofed of nine pair of fmall, 
oval, entire lobes, terminated by an odd one; the 
•flowers Hand upon flender foot-ftalks, about the fame 
length of the former. The flowers are alfo like 
thofe, but are of a brighter yellow. This fort begins 
to flower early in May, and continues flowering till 
the middle of- October. 

The third fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence he fent the feeds to the 
royal garden at Paris, where they fucceeded, and 
fince have been communicated to moft of the curious 
gardens in Europe. This hath a woody item, which 
fends out many branches on. every' fide, which do not 
rife above feven or eight feet high ; thefe are not fo 
ftrbng as thofe of the firft fort, and are garnifhed 
with winged leaves, compofed of Ave or fix pair of 
fmall heart- (haped lobes, terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers proceed frorrrthe fide of the branches, 
{landing upon foot-ftalks, each fuftaining twp or 
three flowers, lhaped like thofe of the firft fort, but 
fmaller ; they are of a dark red colour, marked with 
yellow: thefe appear in June, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Ethiopia, from 
whence the feeds were brought to Europe. This 
hath a .weak fhrubby ftalk, which fends out fide 
branches, growing erect, garnifhed with equal winged 
leaves, compofed of ten or twelve pair of fmall, oval, 
oblong, hoary lobes. The flowers arc produced at 
the upper part of the: branches from the wings of the 
•leaves, each foot-ftalk fuftaining threejor four fcarlet 
flowers, which are longer than thofe of the other 
•forts, and are not reflexed j thefe are fucceeded by 
inflated pods, containing one row of kidney-fhaped 
feeds. The ufual time of this plant producing its 
flowers is in June ; but when the feeds are fown early 
in the fpring, die plants frequently flower the follow- 
ing autumn. 

The fifth fort was fent me from La "Vera Cruz, in 
New Spain, in the year 1 730, by the late^Dr. Houf- 
toun. This hath a fhrubby ftalk, which rifes to- the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, fending out many 
branches, garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of 
three pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
thefe are indented at the top, and are of a light green. 
The flowers are of a bright yellow, and ftand two or 
three upon each foot-ftalk, and are fucceeded by 
compreffed winged pods near four inches long, which 
end in long points. 

The fixth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This is an annual plant of little beauty, fb 
is rarely cultivated but in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety. It rifes with a flender herbaceous 
ftalk about a foot and a half high, dividing upward 
into three or four branches, garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of five or fix pair of very narrow 
lobes an inch long, which are a little hoary. The 
flowers are fmall, of a purplilh colour, ftanding 
three together on flender foot-ftalks, which are fuc- 
ceeded by flat oval pods, each containing two or 
three kidney-fhaped feeds. It flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn, and the plant decays foon 
after. 

The feeds of the feven th fort were fent me from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1753, which have fucceeded 
in the garden at Chelfea. This plant hath many lltrn- 
der ligneous ftalks, which trail on the ground, and 

6 arc 
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are divided into many fmaller branches, garnifhed 
with' winged leaves, compofed of twelve or fourteen 
pair of fmall, narrow, oval lobes, terminated . by an 
odd one j thefe, and alfo the (talks, are covered with 
a whitifti down. The flowers are very fmail, of a 
purple colour, and ftand upon very long (lender foot- 
ftalks, each fuftaining three or four flowers 3 thefe 
are fucceeded by comprefled pods little more than 
half an inch long, which are a little bent like a fickle, 
each containing a fingle row of final 1 kidney-fhaped 
feeds. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn.. This is a perennial plant, which, 
if fheltered in the winter, will continue feveral years 
but the branches do not extend more than a toot in 
length, and unlefs they are fupported, always trail 
upon the ground. 

The three firft mentioned forts are very hardy fhrubs, 
which thrive in the open air extremely well, fo are 
generally propagated for fale in the nurfery-gardens ; 
but the firft fort hath been longer in England, fo 
is more generally known and propagated than either 
of the other, which have been but few years in the 
Englilh gardens, nor has the third fort been long 
known in this country. This is not mentioned in any 
of the botanic books ^ but as the feeds ripen here 
very well, in a few years it may be in as great plenty 
as the firft: fort. 

The three firft forts arepropagated by fowing their feeds 
any time in the fpring, in a bed of common earth; and 
when the plants are come up, they muft be kept 
clear from weeds ; and the Michaelmas following 
they fhould be tranfplanted either into nurfery rows, 
or in the places where they are defzgned to remain ; 
for if they are let grow in the feed- bed too long, 
they are very fubject to have downright tap-roots, 
which renders them unfit for traniplantation ; nor 
fhould thefe trees be fuffercd to remain too long in 
the nurfery before they are tranfplanted, where they are 
to remain for the fame reafon. 

The firft fort will grow to the height of twelve or 
fifteen feet, fo is very proper to intermix with trees 
of a middling growth in wildernefs quarters ; or in 
clumps of flowering trees, where the oddnefs of their 
flowers and pods will make a pretty variety, efpe- 
cially as thefe trees continue a long time in flower ; 
for they ufually begin flowering by, the end of May, 
and from that time to September they are feldom 
deftitute of flowers, but efpecially the fecond fort. 
Thefe fhrubs make great moots annually, which are 
frequently broken down by ftrong winds in the fum- 
mer ; fo that if they are not Iheltered by other trees, 
their branches Ihould be fupported, otherwife they 
will be broken arid fplit off, whereby the trees will 
be rendered unfigh'tly. 

The third fort does not grow fo tall as the common, 
but makes a more regular fhrub and is lefs liable to 
fplit. The flowers of this fort are of a dufky red colour, 
fpotted with yellow, fb it makes a very pretty variety, 
and is as hardy as the common fort, therefore may 
be propagated by feeds in the fame manner. 
The fourth fort is tender, fb will not live through 
the winters (when they are fevere) in the open air in 
England ; but in mild winters, if they are planted in 
a dry foil and a warm fituation, they will thrive very 
well ; and thofe plants which live abroad will flower 
much ftronger, and make a finer appearance, than 
thofe which are preferved in the green-houfe ; for 
thefe plants require a large fhare of air, otherwife they 
are apt to draw up weak, fo feldom produce their 
flowers in plenty 5 therefore when any of the plants 
are fheltered in winter, they muft be placed as near 
the window as poflible, that they may have all the 
advantages of air; and in the fpring they muft be 
hardened, to bear the open air as foon as poflible. 
This Sort is propagated by feeds as the former. If 
the feeds are fown early in the fpring upon a warm 
border of light earth, the plants will flower in Au- 
guft; and, if the autumn proves favourable, they 
will fometimes ripen their feeds very well ; but there 
are feme perfbns who fow the feeds upon a moderate 
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I hot-bed' in the fpring, whereby they bring their plants 
fo forward as to flower in J ulv, whereby the feeds art 
generally perfe&ed from thefe plants. When the 
plants are tranfplanted, it fhould always be done 
while they are yourtg, for they do not bear removing 
when they are large. This fort will fometimes live 
in the open air for three or four years, when they 
ftand in a well (heltered fituation •, and thefe will grow 
to have large heads, a"nd make a very fine appearance 
when they are in flower ; they will alfo continue much 
longer in beauty than thofe plants which are treated 
more tenderly. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in warm countries, fo 
is too tender to thrive in the open air in England. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
hot-bed in the fpring •, and when the plants are two 
inches high, they fhould be each tranfplanted into a 
feparate fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obierving to made 
them till they have taken frefli root ; af ter which 
they muft be created in the fame way as other plants 
from the fame climate, always keeping them in a 
ftove, which fhould be of a moderate temperature 
of heat. 

The fixth fort is a low annual plant, which feldom 
grows more than a foot and a half in height ; the 
flowers being fmall, and having little beauty, it is 
feldom preferved but in botanic gardens. The feeds 
of this fort mult be fown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
the fpring, and the plants muft be planted into fmall 
pots, and brought forward in another hot-bed. In 
July they will flower, when they may be expofed in 
the open air, in a warm fituation, where the feeds 
will ripen in September, and the plants will foon af- 
ter decay. 

The feventh fort may be raifed on a moderate hot- 
bed in the fpring, and afterward expofed to the open 
air in fummer ; but in winter they muft be fheltered 
under a frame, otherwife the froft will deftroy them. 
COLLIFLOWER. See Brassica. 

COLUTEASCORPIOIDES. See Emerus. 
COMA A UREA. See Chrysocoma, 
COMARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 563. Pentaphylloi- 
des. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 298. Marfli Cinquefoil. 

The Characters are, 
¥be flower bath a large fpr ending empalcment of one leaf, 
divided into ten parts at the top, which is coloured. It 
hath jive oblong petals, which are infer ted in the empale- 
went* but are much fmaller. It hath twenty or more per- 
manent ftamina % which are inferted into the empalement, 
terminated, by moon-Jhaped fummits. It. hath a great 
number of fmall roundifh germen collecled into a head, hav- 
ing fart fingle ftylcs arifing from their fides, which are 
crowthd by fingle Jligmas. The common receptacle after- 
ward becomes a large flcfhy fruit, having many pointed 
feeds adhering to it. 

This genus of plants is ranged- in the fifth fection of 
Linnauis's twelfth clafs, intitlcd Icofandria Polygy- 
ria, the flower having many ftamina and a great num- 
ber of ftyles. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Comarum (Paluftre}. Fl. Lapp. 214. Pentaphylloides 
paluftre rubrum. Inft. R. H.-29S. Red Marfh Baftard 
Cinquefoil \ and the Quinquefolium paluftre rubrum. 
C. B. P. 326. Red Marjb Cinquefoil. 
There is another variety of this, which grows plen- 
tifully iii Ireland, and alfo in feveral places in the 
north of England, from whence I have procured 
many of the plants, which after one year's growth in 
the garden, have been fo like the common fort, as 
not to be diftinguiflicd from it ; fo that the different 
appearance which it has in the places where it grows 
noturally, may be fuppofed to a rife from the foil and 
fituation. This is by Dr. Plukenet titled Pentaphyl- 
lum paluftre rubrum, craffis & villous foliis Succi- 
cum&Hibernicurn. Aim. 284. Red Marfh Cinquefoil 
of Sweden and Ireland, with thick and hairy leaves. 
This plant hath creeping woody roots, which fend 
out many black fibres, penetrating deep into the 
ground, from whicharifemanyherbaceouijftalks about 
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two feet high, which generally incline to the ground ; 
thefe are garnxfhed at each joint with one winged leaf,* 
compofed of five, fix, or feven lobes, which rife 
above each other, the middle being the largeft \ the 
lower diminifhing, and with their bale embrace the 
ftalks i thefe are deeply fawed on their edges, fmooth 
above, of a light green, and hoary on their under 
fide. The flowers are produced at the top of the„ 
ftalks, three or four together on fhort foot-ftalks ; 
thefe have a large fpreading empalement, which is 
red on the upper fide, and divided at the top into 
ten parts; in the center fits the five petals, which are 
red, and not more than a third part the fize of the 
empalement ; within thefe are fituated many germen, 
attended by twenty or more ftamina, terminated by 
dark fummits. After the flower is paft, the recep- \ 
tacle which fits in the bottom of the empalement, 
becomes a flefliy fruit, fbmewhat like a Strawberry, | 
but flatter, including a great number of pointed 
feeds. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

As thefe plants are natives of bogs, they are with 
difficulty preferved in gardens, for they muft be 
planted in a foil as near to that of their natural growth 
as poflible ; they are very apt to fpread much at the ] 
root, when in a proper fituation : fo whoever is in- 1 
clinablc to prefervc thefe plants, may remove them 
from the places of their growth in October; and if 
they are planted on a bog, there will be no danger 
of the plants fucceeding. There are a few of thefe | 
plants now growing upon a bog at Hampftead, which j 
were planted there fome years ago ; but the neareft j 
place to London, where they grow wild in plenty, is 
in the meadows near Guilford in Surry. I 

COMMELINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 58. Plum. Nov. 

- Gen. 48. tab. 38. Zanonia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 38. tab. 
38. This plant was fo called by father Plumier, from 
Dr. Commeline, a famous profeflbr of botany at Am- 
fterdam. j 

The Characters are, 
It bath a permanent fpatba, which is large, beart-Jbaped, 
comprejfed, and jhut together. The flower hath fix con- I 
cave petals, three or four of which are flnall and oval, 
{thefe are frequently taken for the empalement) the other I 
are large, roundifh, and coloured. It hath three ne&a- I 
riums, [which have been fuppofed to be ftamina ;) thefe | 
have proper ftamina, which Jit horizontal, and are fhaped 
like a crofs. There are three awl-fhaped ftamina, which 
recline, and fit about thofe of the netlarium, which are I 
terminated by oval fummits. In the center is fituated a I 
roundifh germen, fupporting a twining ftyle, crowned by 
a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a naked I 
globular capfule, with three furrows, having three cells, I 
each containing two angular feeds. I 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fir ft: fec"bion of I 
Linnams's third clafs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flower having three ftamina and one ftyle; to I 
this genus he has joined the Zanonia of Plumier, I 
whicji was feparated by that author from Commelina, I 
becaufe the flower has three petals, and his Commelina I 
but two; whereas the feveral fpecies of this genus I 
moft of them differ in the number of their petals, 1 
fome having two green, and four coloured petals, | 
others are equal, and fome have four green, and but I 
two colou red petals. I 
The Species are, I 

x. Commelina {Communis) corollis insqiialibus, foliis I 
ovato-lanceolatis, acutis, caule procumbente, glabra. I 
Hort. Upfal. 18. Commelina with unequal pet ah* oval, j 
fpear-Jbaped, pointed leaves, and a fmooth trailing ftalk. I 
Commelina procumbens annua, faponaria? folio. Hort. I 
Elth. '93. tab. 78. I 

£. Commelina {Ere&a) corolla ina?qualibus, foliis I 
ovato-lanceolatis, caule ereclo, fcabro, fimpliciflimo. I 
Hort. Upfal. 1 8. Commelina with unequal petals, oval I 
fpear-Jbaped leaves^ and a Jingle, upright, rough ftalk. I 
Commelina erecta, ampliore fubeseruleo flore. Hort. j 
Elth. 94. tab. 78. j 

3. Qommelina {Africana) corollis ina^qualibus, foliis I 
lanceolatis, glabris, obtufis, caule rcpente. Lin. Sp. » 



Plant. 41. Commelina wtib unequal ' petals* fmooth, fpear- 
Jbaped, obtuft leaves, and a. creeping ftalk. Coirimelin* 
procumbens, flore luceo. Prod. Leyd. 538. 

4. Commelina {Tuber ofa) corollis a?quaHbus^bIib;Ovaro- 
lanceolatis, fubcilliatis. Hort. Upfal. 18. iCommelhu: 
with equal petals, and oval fpear-Jbaped leaves, svbicb art 
hairy on their under fide. Commelina radice anacamp- 
ieroridis. Hort. Elth. 94. tab. 79. 

.5. Commelina .{Zanonia) corollis a?qualibus, pedun- 
culis incrafiatis, foliis lanceolatis, vaginis laxis,<mar- 
gine hirfutis bractejs geminis. Lin. Sp. Plant. c6i. 
Commelina with equal petals, thick foot ft elk s' to the 
flower, fpear-Jbaped leaves, a Joofe bacd, ,jind .doable 
braffea. Zanonia graminea perfoliata. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 38. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus, 'hut thofe 
which are here enumerated, are all chst I have feen 
growing in the Englifh gardens. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the iuands in the 
Weft-Indies, and alfo in Africa ; this is an annual 
plant, which hath feveral trailing -ftalks, that put 
out roots at the joints, which ft r ike into the ground; 
at each joint is placed one oval fpear-ihaped leaf, 
ending in a point, embracing the ftalk with its bale, 
and hath feveral longitudinal veins: they are of a deep 
green, and fmooth. The flowers come out from the 
bofom of the leaves, included in afpatha, which is 
comprefled and fhut up, each having two or three 
flowers, ftanding upon fhort foot-ftalks, compofed of 
two large blue petals, and four final! green ones, 
which have generally been termed the empalement 
of the flower ; witliin thefe are fituated three nefta- 
riums, each having a flender ftamina fixed on the 
fide; thefe furround the germen, which afterward be- 
comes a roundifh capfule having three cells, in each 
of thefe is lodged two angular feeds. It flowers in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This 
plant was titled Ephemeron • flore dipetalo, by fome 
of the older -writers .on botany. . 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Penfylvani3, from 
whence I received the feed ; this harh a perennial 
root, compofed of many white fibres ; the ftalks rife a 
foot and a half high, are upright, rough, herbaceous, 
and about the fize of quills ; thefe have a fingle leaf 
at each joint, fhaped like thofe of the firft fort, and 
embrace the ftalks with their bale ; the flowers come 
out from the bofom of the leaves at the upper part 
of the ftalk, fitting upon fhort foot-ftalks ; they are 
of a pale bluifh colour, and are fucceeded by feeds 
as the firft fort. This flowers about the fame time 
with the firft, but the feeds do not often ripen in 
England. 

The third fort grows naturally in Africa ; this hath 
a fibrous root, which fends out many trailing ftalks 
three feet long, which fend out roots at every joint, 
and from them many more fhoots are produced ; fo 
that where the plants are in a proper degree of warmth, 
and have room to fpread, they will cover a large fur- 

■ face of ground. . The leaves of this fort are very 
like thofe of the firft, but the flowers are larger and 
of a deep yellow colour ; the petals of this are heart- 
fhaped, and the feed-veflels are larger. This flowers in 

' July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fourth fort grows naturally near Old Vera Cruz 
in New Spain, from whence the feeds were fent mc 
by the late Dr. Houftoun. This hath a thick flefhy 
root compofed of feveral tubers, fome what like thofe 
of Ranunculus, feveral joining together at the top, 
where they form a head, and diminifh gradually 
downward ; from this arife one or two inclining ftalks, 
which fend out fide branches from their lower parts ;. 
thefe are garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, part 
of which have long foot-ftalks, the others embrace 
the ftalks with their bafe ; they have fhort hairs on 
their under fide, and toward the ftalk, but are fmooth 
above, of a deep green colour, and clofe every 
evening, or in cold weather. The flowers are pro- 
duced toward the upper part of the ftalks, from the 
bofom of the leaves, ftanding upon flender foot-ftalks; 
thefe are compofed of three blue petals which are 
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pretty large and round i Hi, and three fmaller which 
are green j the feeds are like thofe of the other forts. 
It flowers in June, July, and Auguft, and die feeds 
ripen in autumn, foon after which the ftalks decay, 
but the roots may be preferved two or three years, if 
' they are planted in a ftove in winter. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies ; the 
leeds of this were fent me from theifland of Barbuda. 
This hath trailing ftalks like the firft, which are oar- 
nifhed with narrow gnuTy leaves, embracing °the 
ftalks with their bafe ; the flowers are produced at the 
end of the ftalks, upon thick foot-ftafks, three flow- 
ers generally fitting on each. The flowers have three 
equal large petals of a Iky blue, and three fmaller 
which are green. Thefe flower in July and Auguft, 
but have not perfefted feeds in England. 
All the forts are propagated by feeds ; the firft will 
grow if fown in the full ground ; but if the feeds are 
iown upon a warm border of light earth in autumn, 
the . plants will rife early in the fpring; fo from thefe 
goods feeds may be expected, if the feafon proves 
favourable ; whereas thofe which are fown in the fpring, 
often lie long in the ground, fo rarely ripen their 
feed. Thefe plants have but little beauty, fo that 
two or three of each fort, is as many as moft people 
choofe to have ; therefore if the feeds are fown in 
autumn where the plants are dcfigned to remain, or 
the feeds permitted to fcatter, the plants will require 
no farther care, but to keep them clear from weeds. 
The fecond fort hath a perennial root ; this feldom 
ripens feeds in England, but the roots fend out ofF- 
fets, by winch the plant is eafily propagated. But it 
is too tender to live in the full ground in winter, un- 
lefs it has a warm flickered fituation; therefore 
ihould be planted in pots, and Iheltered under a 
common frame in winter, and expofed abroad in fum- 
mer ; the beft time to tranfplant and part thefe roots 
is about the end of March. 

The other forts are tender, fo their feeds muft be 
fown on a moderate hot- bed in the fpring, and when 
the plants are two inches high, they Ihould be tranf- 
planted to a rrefli hot-bed to bring the plants forward ; 
when they have taken freih root, they mould have 
a large mare of frefli air admitted to them every day 
m warm weather, to prevent their growing weak; and 
in June thefe may be carefully taken up, and tranf- 
. planted on a warm border of light earth, obferving 
to fhade them till they have taken frefli root -, after 
which they will require no other care, but to keep 
them clean from weeds. With this management the 
plants will flower and produce good feeds. 
The third and fourth forts may be continued, if they 
are planted in pots, and in autumn placed in the 
bark-ftove ; or if the roots of the fourth fort arc taken 
out of the ground in autumn, and kept in a warm 
place in winter, they may be planted again in the 
Jpnng, placing them on a hot-bed to forward their 
ihooting, and thefe will produce ftronger plants than 
thofe which rife from feeds. 

COMMONS and COMMON-FIELDS. See 
Land. 

COMPARTMENTS are beds, plats, borders, 
and walks, laid out according to the form of the 
ground, and ingenuity of the artift, and depend more 
on a good fancy than any rules. Thefe are diverfified 
in knots, flower-gardens, or parterres, of which there 
are great variety, and may be diverfified infinitely, 
according to the fancy of the defigners. 
Plain compartments are pieces of ground divided into 
equal fquares and flower-beds, marked out by the 
line, of equal length and breadth. 
Some perfons allow to thefe fquares, borders of two 
feet in breadth, and not more, if the plat of ground 
be final! ; but .if they be reafonably large, three feet; 
and they edge the borders with Box, or upright hardy 
Thyme, or fome other aromatic herbs or flowers, for 
the fake of the greater neatnefs. 
And in order to preferve the paths and alleys of com- 
partments firm, even, and durable,- they lay them 
with a coat of fand or gravel* two or three inches 
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thick,, keeping them hoed and weeded as" often as 
there Ihould be occafion. ; 

Thefe compartments were much efteemed by the 
French, whofe gardens were all laid out into feveral 
compartments, falons, bofquets, &:c. after the manner 
of architecls in buildings; but thefe: ftifl-; unnatural 
gardens are nowjufljy exploded, and a much better 
tafte has of late prevailed in the Englifh gardens. 
COMPOSTS are fo called of compoita, or com- 
pofita, Lat. compounds, or componere, Lat. to com- 
pound or mix : . and in hufbandry and gardening they 
iigmfy feveral forts of foils or earthy matter mixed 
together, in order to make a manure for affifting the 
natural earth in the work of vegetation, by way of 
amendment or improvement. 

Compofts are various, and ought to be different, ac- 
cording to the different nature or quality of the foils 
which they are defigned to meliorate: and according 
as the land is either light, fandy, loofe, heavy, clayey? 
■ or cloddy. A light loofe land requires a compoft of 
a heavy nature, as the fcouring of deep ditches, 
ponds, &c. . . 

So on the other hand, a land that is heavy, clayey, 
or cloddy, requires a compoft of a more fprightly and 
fiery nature, that will infinuate itfelf into the lumpifh 
clods ; which if they were not thus managed, would 
very much obftrucl: the work of vegetation. 
The great ufe of compofts is for iuch plants as are 
preferved in pots or tubs ; or in fmall beds or borders 
of flower-gardens ; which is what I ihail here men- 
tion, and Ihail treat of thofe compofts or dreffings, 
which areufedin gardens and fields, under the ar- 
ticles of Dung and Manure. 

As fome plants delight in a rich light foil, others in 
a poor fandy foil, and fome in a loamy foil ; fo there 
mould be different compofts prepared, in all thofe 
gardens, where a great .variety of plants are culti- 
vated : and this is much more hecefiary in countries 
at a great diitance from London, than in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, becaufc there is fo great variety of 
lands, within ten miles round London, which have 
been fo long drefied and cultivated, that a fupply of 
earth fit for all forts of plants, may be eafily pro- 
cured ; but in fome places which are at a diftance 
from large towns, it is very difficult to procure a 
quantity of earth proper for the choicer forts of flow- 
ers and plants ; therefore the compofts will require 
more care, and Ihould be mixed a confiderable time 
longer before they are ufed j that they may have the 
advantage of heat and cold, to meliorate and improve 
them; and mould be frequently turned over, that 
the parrs may be well mixed and incorporated; and 
the clods well broken and divided. 
Alrnolt every one who hath written on this fubjecl:, 
hath direfted the procuring of the upper furface of 
earth from a pafture ground, as one of the princi- 
pal ingredients, in moft compofts for plants, which 
is certainly a very good one, provided it has time to 
meliorate before it is ufed for if this is mixed up 
haftily, and put into pots or tubs, before it has had 
a winter's froft, and fummer's heat, to loofen the 
parts effe&ually ; it will unite and cake together, fo 
hard, as to ftarve the plants that are put into it. For 
all earth when put into pots or tubs, is much more 
apt to bind, than when it is in beds ; therefore mould 
be in proportion made looJer, according to the nature 
of the plants for which it is defigned, than when it is 
intended for beds or borders. So that if this earth 
from a pafture, cannot be prepared and mixed at leaft 
one year before it is ufed, it will be much better to 
take the earth of a kitchen-garden which has been 
well wrought and dunged •, but this fhould be clear 
from all roots of trees and bad weeds. If this earth 
is well mixed with the other compofts fix months, and 
often turned over, it will be fitter for pots and tubs, 
than the other will in twice that time, as I have fre- 
quently experienced, fo can write from knowledge, 
not from theory. This earth being the principal in- 
gredient in thole compofts defigned for fuch plants as 
require arichfoil; the next is tohave a quantity of very- 
rotten 
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rotten' dung, from old hot-beds ; or for thbfe plants 
which delight in a cool foil, a quantity of rotten 
neats dung is preferable. The proportion of this 
muft be according to the quality of the earth ; for if 
that is poor, there fhould be one third part of dung, 
but if it be rich, a fourth part or Ids will be fufficient. 
Thefe, when well incorporated and the parts divided, 
will require no other mixture, unlefs the earth is in- 
clinable to bind, in which cafe it will be proper to 
add fome fand or fea-coal allies to it •, if fea-fand can 
be eafily procured, that is the beft, the next to that 
is drift-land; but that from pits is by no means proper. 
The proportion of this muft be according to the na- 
ture of rhe earth, for if that is ftiff, there muft be a 
greater proportion ufcd, but this mould not exceed a 
fifth part, unlefs it is very ftrong, in which cafe it 
will require more, and a longer time to lie, and muft 
be often turned over before it is ufed. 
The next compoft, which is clefigned for plants 
which do not require fo good earth, and naturally 
grow on loofe foils, mould be half of the before-men- 
tioned earth from a pafture, or that from a kitchen- 
garden ; and if thefe are inclinable to bind, there 
mould be a third part fand, and the other part rotten 
tan, which will be of great ufe to keep the parts di- 
vided, and let the moifture pafs off. 
The compofition for moft of the fucculcnt plants, is 
prepared with the following materials ; the earth from 
a common, where it is light, taken on the furface, 
one half, the other half lea or drift-land, and old 
lime-rubbifh fcreened of equal parts 5 thefe, well 
mixed and often turned over, I have found to anfwer 
better than any other compoft, for moft of the very 
fucculent plants. 

The other fort of compoft, which is defigned for 
plants that delight in a very loofe, light, rich earth •, 
fhould be made of light earth taken from a kitchen- 
garden, which has been well dunged, and thoroughly 
wrought, like thofe near London, one half ; of rotten 
tanners bark one third, and the other part mud from 
the fcouring of ditches, or from the bottoms of 
ponds, where the foil is fat : but this mud mould lie 
expofed in fmall heaps a whole year, and often turned 
over before it is mixed with the other, and afterward 
frequently turned and mixed, for eight months or 
a year before it is ufed. 

In all mixtures, where rotten wood may be required, 
if the rotten tanners bark, which is taken from old 
hot-beds is ufed, that will anfwer every purpofe of 
the other-, and wherever fand is neceftary in any 
compoft, the fea-fand mould always be preferred to 
all other, as it abounds with more falts •, .but this 
mould not be ufed frefh, becaufe the falts mould be 
expofed to the air, which will looien the particles, and 
thereby render them better adapted for the nutriment 
of vegetables. 

There are fome who have directed the ufe of rotten 
leaves of vegetables, as an excellent ingredient in 
moft compofts ; but from many years experience, I 
can affirm, they are of little ufe, and contain the lead 
quantity of vegetable pafture, of any drafting which 
is . ufed. Others, who never have had any experience 
in the culture of plants, have directed different com- 
pofts for almoft every plant ; and thefe compofts con- 
lift of fuch a variety of ingredients, as greatly to rc- 
femble the prefcriptions of a quack doctor ; for no 
perfon who has been converfant in the bufinefs of 
gardening, could be guilty of fuch grofs abfurdities : 
tor it is well known, tfiat a few different compofts 
will be fufficient for all the known plaifts in the 
world. But* thofe who pretend to give direction for 
the culture of plants from theory only, begin at the 
wrong end, for the true knowledge of gardening or 
agriculture, muft be from experience, and is riot to 
be obtained in a garret. 

The feveral forts of drefling for land, will be par- 
ticularly treated under their refpective titles, and in 
general they will be mentioned under the article of 
Dung and Manure. 

In making of any compoft, great care fliould be had, 



that the feveral parts are properly mixed together, 
and not to have too much of any one fort thrown 
together ; therefore, when three or four ie^eral forts 
are to be mixed together, there fliould, be a man or 
two placed to each lbrt, in proportion to the quantity 
of each ; for if two parts of any one fort are requifitc 
to be added, there mould be two men put to that, 
and but one to each of the other : and thefe men 
muft be careful to fpread each fort in fuch a manner 
over each other, as that they may be exactly mixed 
together. Another thing which Jhould be obferved 
is, never to lay thefe compofts in too large heaps, 
but rather continue them in length, laying them up 
in a ridge, fo that the fun and air may more eafily 
penetrate through it : and, as thefe compofts fhould 
(if poffible) be made a year before they are ufed, 
that they may enjoy a fu miner's fun, and winter's 
froft, they fhould be frequently turned over, which 
will prevent the growth of weeds, and expofe every 
part of the heaps equally to the fun and ai.-, which is 
of great advantage to all forts of compofts; for the 
. more they are expofed to the influences of thefe, 
the better will the earth be prepared for vegetation, 
which is evinced by the fallowing of land, which, 
when rightly managed, is equivalent to a drefling. 

COMPOUND FLOWERS are fuch as confift 
of many florets, or femiflorets, or both together, 
which arc included in one common empalement, fo 
make up what is commonly called one whole flower. 

CONE. A cone is a hard, dry, fced-veflel of a co- 
nical figure, confiding of feveral woody parts and 
is, for the molt part fcaly, adhering cloiely together, 

~ and feparating when ripe. , 

C O N.I F E R O U S-T REES are fuch as bear cones ; 
as, the Cedar of Lebanon, Fir, Pine, &c. 

CONIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 299. Cicuta. Tourn, 
Inft. R. H. 306. tab. 1 60. Hemlock. 

The Characters are, 
// is an umbelliferous plant ; the general umbel is com* 
pofed of feveral fmall ones termed rays, which fpread open* 
the rays or fmall umbels are alfo fpread in the like manner. 

Both thefe have iwvolucrums, compofed of many fhort leaves. 

The petals of the greater umbel are uniform ; each fewer 
is compofed of five unequal heart-flmped petals, which turn 
inward-, they have five ftamina, 'which are terminated by 
roundifh fummits. The germen, which is fit ua ted under 
the flower fupports two. rcfiexed ftyles, crowned by obtufe 
Jtigims. The germen afterward becomes a roundifh chan- 
nelled fruit i divided into two parts, containing two feeds, 
which are convex and furrowed on one fide, and plain on 
the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fifth cla/s, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Conium {Maculatum) feminibus ftriatis. Hort. Cliff". 
92. Coniwn with Jlriated feeds. Cicuta major. C. B. P. 
1 Co. Greater Hemlock. 

2. Conium {Tenia folium) feminibus ftriatis, foliolis tc- 
nu iorihus. Conium with firiated feeds and narrower leaves. 
Cicuta major, foliis tenuioribus. C. B. P. 160. Greater 
Hemlock with narrozver leaves. 

3. Conium {Africanum) feminibus aculeatis. Hort. ClirF. 
92. Hemlock with prickly feeds. Caucalis Africana, 
folio minore, Rutae. Boerh. Ind. alt. Sp. 63. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fide of banks 
and roads in many parts of England >, this is a bien- 
nial plant, which p crimes after it hath ripened feeds. 
It hath a long taper root like a Parfnep, but much 
fmaller. The ftalk is fmooth, fpotted with purple, 
and ri fes from four, to upwards of fix feet high, 
branching out toward the top into feveral fmaller 
ftalks, garnilhed with decompounded leaves, whofe 
lobes are cut at the top into three parts ; thefe are of 
a lucid green, and have a difagreeable fmell. The 
ftalks are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
each being compofed of about ten rays (or fmall 
umbels) and have a great number of flowers, which 
fpread open, each fitting upon a diftinct foot-ftalk \ 

the feeds arcfmall and channelled, and like thofe or 

Anife-^d. 
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• Anifeed. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft, in having taller 
ftalks, which, are not, fo much.fpotted. The leaves 
are much narrower, and of a paler green and this 

• difference is conftarit, for I have' cultivated it near 
, twenty years in the Chellea garden, where it has not 

• varied. . The. feeds were fcnt me from Germany, 
where it grows naturally. This is biennial as the 

. former. 

• The third fort grows naturally near the Cape of Good 
. Hope, in Africa, from whence the feeds were brought 

, to Holland, where the plants have been preferved in | 

• fome of their curious gardens of plants. The feeds 
of this plant were fent me by the late Dr. Boerhaave, 

. profeflbr of Botany at JLeyden. This plant rarely 
. grows more than nine inches high the lower leaves 
are divided fome what like thofe of the lmall wild Rue, I 
and are of a grayilh colour ; thofe upon the ftaik are 
. much narrower, but of the fame colour-, thefe are 
. terminated by umbels of white flowers, . each of the 
larger umbels being compoled of three fmall ones ; 
the in volucrum hath , three narrow leaves, fituated 
under the umbel. This flowers in July, and ripens 
. feed in autumn, foon after which the plants decay. 
The firft fort grows wild in moft parts of England, I 

• fo is fcldom allowed room in gardens, becaufe it is I 
. fuppoied to have a poifonous quality ; fome phy ficians I 
: have affirmed that it is.fo to all animals, while others I 

have allured us, that it is eaten by the inhabitants of I 
. fome parts of Italy when it is young, and is by them I 

efteemed a great dainty. ' Mr. Ray mentions that he I 

has found the gizzard of a thrufh, full of Hemlock I 
, feeds, with four or five grains of Corn, intermixed I 

with it, which, in the time of harveft, that bird had I 
. neglected for Hemlock, fo very fond was it of that I 
. feed which we reckon pernicious. However, it is very I 

• certain, that fcarce any animal will eat the green herb; I 
for it is very common to fee the grafs, and moft other I 
weeds eat clofe where cattle are allowed to feed, and I 
all the plants of Hemlock, which were growing left I 

. untouched. I 
. This plant is efteemed by many phyficians, as an ex- j 
. cellent remedy to diflblve fchirrous tumors; and] 

fome have greatly recommended it for cancers, and I 
. moft of them agree, that it may be prefcribed as a 1 
. good narcotic. I 
. The fecond fort is preferved in fome botanic gardens I 

for the fake of variety. If the feeds of this are per- I 
' mitted.to fcatter, • the plants will come up in. plenty, 

fo if they arc not rooted out, will become as trouble- 
. fome weeds as the firft fort. 

• The third fort is an humble plant, and being tender, 
. will never, become troublcfomc ; for unlefs the winters 

are very favourable, this plant will not live, in the 
. open air in England. The feeds of this fort fhould 

• be fown in pots in autumn foon after they are ripe, 
. and placed under a common frame in winter, where 
- they may be expofed to the open air at all times when 

the weather is mild, and only covered in bad weather. 
The plants will come up very early in the.fpring, and 

• muft then be expofed to the open air cohftantly when 
. the weather will permit, otherwife they will draw up 

very weak. As thefe plants do not .bear tranfplant- 
ing well, they mould be thinned, and not more than 
four or five left in each pot ; and as the plants have 
no great beauty, a few of them .will be fufficient to 
continue the fore, where a variety of plants are pre- 
ferved. . The other culture is only. to keep them clean 
from weeds, and in very dry weather to. water them. 
There is another fpecies of this genus according to 
moft of the botanifts,. which is now feparated from it, 
and placed fingly, under the title of iEthufa. This 
was titled, Cicuta minor petrofelino fun i lis, by Caf- 
par Bauhin, i. e. Sptaller Hemlock with the appearance 
of Parfley. This is a weed which frequently is found 
in. gardens, efpecially in rich ground, and is gene- 
rally fuppofed to be very poiibnous : fome perfons 
who . have ignorantly gathered this herb, and ufed it 
for Parfley, . having been poifoned by it. Therefore 
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I it was formerly called Fools Parfley. This may be 
diftinguifhed from Par/ley, by the nanownefs of the 
fmall leaves, which are alio more pointed, and of a 
darker green. But thofe who are afraid of being de- 

| ceiyed in this, fhould always ufe the curled Parfley, 
which* is fo different from this, that it cannot be 
miftaken for it. 

CONNARUS. Zey Ion S □ mach. 
The Characters are, 

7/ bath a woolly erccl empalemmt of one leaf* cut into five 

fegments, which is permanent, and Jive fpear-Jhaped erett 

petals which are equal-,' it has ten awl-Jhaped ft amino, 

which are joined at their bafe^ and are alternately long 

and Jhort, terminated by roundifh fummits, and a round 

germen fupporting a cylindrical flyle, crowned by an oh- 

tufe ftigma* the empcile'ment afterward becomes an oblong 

gibbous capfule opening with two valves, having one cell, 

inclqfing one large oval feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond order of 
Linnaeus's fixteenth clafs, intided Monodelphia De- 
candria, the flower having ten ftamina, which arc 
joined in one houfe. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Connarus (Monocarpos). Flor. Zeyl. 248. One feeded 
Connarus. Rhus Zcylanicus trifoliatus, phafboli facie, 
fioribus copiofis ipicatis. Burn. Zeyl. 199. tab. 89. 
This plant grows naturally in India; it rifes with a 
ligneous (talk eight or ten feet high, which is hard, 
rigid, and covered with a black bark, and divides 
upward into two or three branches, garnifhed with 
trifoliate leaves, having long foot-ftalks placed al- 
ternate ; the lobes are oval, fmooth, and entire, each 
having a Ihort petiolus faftened to the foot-ftalk \ 
thefe remain green the whole year : the flowers are 
produced in large panicles at the extremity of the 
branches, they are fmall, hairy, and of a greenifh 
yellow colour, but are rarely fucceeded by feeds in 
Europe. 

This plant is ufually propagated in the gardens by 
laying down the young branches, which,, jf tongued, 
(in the manner practifed for Carnations) and duly 
watered, will put out roots in twelve months, when 
they may be cut off from the old plants, and each 
planted in a feparate fmall pot, filled with frefh light 
earth, plunging them into a moderate hot- bed, to 
forward their taking new root, obferving to ihade 
them from the fun every day, and to water them as 
they may require it : after this the plants fhould be 
treated in the fame way as other exotic plants which 
are not too tender, placing them in a dry ftove in 
winter, and for about three months in the fummer 
they may be removed into the open air, in a warm 
fheltcred fituation. 

The cuttings of this plant will fometimes take root, 
if they are planted in pots, plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, and clofely covered with 
hand-glafies, or fmall bell-glaflTes; but unlefs they are 
carefully managed they feldom fucceed. 
If frefli feeds can be procured from abroad, they 
fhould be fbwn in fmall pots, plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove 
they fhould be feparated, planting each into a feparate 
pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, treating 
them in the manner as the layers. 

CONOCARPODENDRON. See Protea. 

CONOCARPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 236. Rudbeckia. 

. Houft. Nov. Gen. 2 1 . Button-tree,- vulgo. 
The Characters are, 
The flowers are collected in a globular heady each /landing 
in a fcaly empalement. At the bottom is fituated a large 
compreffed germen, crowned by the empalement of the 
flower, which is fmall, Jharp-pointed, and divided into 
five parts at the top. "The flower bath five petals \ it 
hath five, or fometimes ten Jlender Jlatnina, which extend 
beyond the petals, terminated by globular fummits. The 
germen is large, conjpreffed, and obtufe, fupporting afingle 
• ftyle which is longer than the Jlamina, ana is crowned by 
an obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes afingle 
feed, inclofed in the fiale of the fruit, 'which isjhapedlske 
the cone of Aider. 
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'fills genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 

Linnxus's fifth clafs, in titled Pentandria Monogy- 

hia, from the flower having five ftamina and one 

ftyle. 

The Species are, 
i. Conocarpus (ErcRa) foliis lanceolatis eredta. Lin. Sp. 

2 50. Upright Conocarpus with fpear-Jhaped leaves. Rud- 

beckia eretfa longifolia. Houtt- MSS. Commonly called 

Button-tree in the TVeft-Indies. 
z. Conocarpus {Procumbens) frutefcens, procumbens, 

foliis ovatis, craffis, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. 

Shrubby trailing Conocarpus with oval thick leaves, and 
. flowers growing on the fides, at the ends of the branches. 
- Ruclbeckia maritima procumbens rotundifolia. Houft. 

MSS. Maritime trailing Rudbech'a, with a round 

leaf. 

The firft fort grows plentifully in moft of the fandy 
bays, in all the iflands of the Weft-Indies. It rifes 
with a woody upright ftem about fixteeh feet high, 
fending out many fide branches, which" alfo grow 
credit ; thefe are garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves, 
having broad fliort foot-ftalks, and are placed al- 
ternate on every fide the branches. The flowers grow 
upon fhort branches, which arife from the wings of 
the leaves thefe have three or four fmall leaves on 
their lower part, under the flowers; each of thefe 
branches are terminated by fix or eight conical heads 
of flowers, which have fome refernblance to thole of 
Acacia, but each of thefe come out of a fcaly covering; 
the flowers are fmall, of a reddilh colour, having five 
flender {lamina, and one ftyle, which ftand out far- 
ther than the petal. The flowers are fucceeded by 
fingle feeds, which are included in the fcales of the 
conical fruit. 

The feebnd fort hath fhort crooked branches, which 
divide and fpread out on every fide upon the ground; 
thefe art covered with a gray ilh bark., and their upper 
parts are garnifhed with oval thick leaves, a little 
larger than thofe of the Dwarf Box ; they have very 
Ihort foot-ftalks, and are placed on every fide the 
branches without order. The flowers are collected in 
fmall round heads, which come out fingle from the 
fide of the' branches, and in loofe fpikes at the end; 
thefe are fmall, and of an herbaceous colour; the 
fcnles are rough, and the cones are of a loofer texture 
than thofe of the former fort. 

This was difcovered by the late Dr. "William Houf- 
toun, growing plentifully in the marfhy grounds near 
the fca, at the i-Iavannah, from whence he fent die 
feeds to England, in 1730. 

Both thefe forts are prcferved in fome curious gardens 
for the fake of variety, but they arc plants of no 
great beauty : they are propagated from feeds, which 
muft be obtained from the places of their natural 
rowth, for they never produce any good feeds in 
LUirope : thefe feeds, if they are frefh, will come up 
Very foon, if they are fown upon a good hot-bed ; 
and if the plants are potted, and prcferved in the 
bark-ftove, they will make great progrefs ; but they 
are too tender to live in this country, unlets they are 
conftantly kept in the ftove, . and treated in the fame 
manner with other exotic plants obferving, as they 
arc natives of fwamps, to fupply them often with 
water; but in winter they muft nave it very sparingly. 
The plants are Evergreen, cafting off their old leaves 
when the new come out. 
CONSOLIDA MAJOR. Sec Svwphytum. 
CONSOLIDA MEDIA. See Bucula. 
CONSOLIDA MINIMA. Sec Bell is. 
CONSOLIDA REG AL IS. See Delphinium. 
CONVALLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 383. Lilium 
Convallium. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 77. tab. 14. Lily \of 
the valley. To this genus Dr. Linnaeus has joined the 
Poiygonatum of Tournefort^ or Solomon's Seal. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath one petal, wbrsb is bell-Jhaped, and di- 
vided at the brim into fix obtufe figments which fpread open \ 
and are reflexed. It hath no empalement. It hath fix 
Jl aminos which are irtfirted into the petal, but ate Jborfer, 
terminated by oblong fummits, which are ere&. Is the 
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center is fituated a globular germcn> fupporting a /lender 
ftyle, which is longer than the ftamina, crowned by a three 
cornered obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
globular berry, with three cells, containing one raundijh 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linmeus's fixth clafs, intirled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Con vall aria (Majalis) fcapo nudo. Flor. Lapp. 
113. Convallaria with a naked ftalk. Lilium conval- 
lium album. C B. P. 304. White Lily of the Valley. 
There is a variety of this with reddilh'fiowers, which 
is prcferved in gardens, titled by Cafpar Bauhin Li- 
lium Convallium flore rubente. Pin. 304. 

2. Convallaria (Latifolia) fcapo nudo, foliis latiori- 
bus. Convallaria with a naked ftalk and broader leaves. 
Lilium Convallium latifolium. C. B. P. 136. Broad- 
leaved Lily of the Valley. There is alfo a variety of 
this with double variegated flowers which is prcferved 
in gardens. This Tourneforc titles Lilium Conval- 
lium latifolium, More pleno variegato. Inft. R. H. 77. 
Broad-leaved Lily of the Valley, with a large variegated 
flower. 

3. Convallaria (Multiflora) foliis altcrnis, atnplexi- 
caulibus caule. tereti axillaribus pedunculis multifloris. 
Convallaria with leaves placed alternate, embracing the 
taper ftalk, whofe foot-ftalks have many flowers. Poiy- 
gonatum latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. 305. Common 
broad-leaved Solomon's Seal. 

4. Convallaria (fidorato) foliis altcrnis, femiamplexi- 
caulibus, floribus majoribus axillaribus. Convallaria 

^ with alternate leaves which half embrace the ftalks, and 
larger fwcet-fcented flowers. Poiygonatum latifolium, 
flore majore odoro. C. B. P. 303. 

5. Convallaria (Poiygonatum) foliis alternis amplexi- 
caulibus, caule ancipti, pedunculis axillaribus fubuni- 
floris. Lin. Mat. Med. 168. Convallaria with alternate 
leaves embracing the ftalks, and foot-ftalks Leaving one 
flower. Poiygonatum floribus ex fingula tribus pe- 
dunculis. C. B. 3. p. 530. Common Solomon's Seal 

6. Convallaria {Stellata) foliis amplexicaulibus plu- 
rimis. Lin. Sp. 452. Convallaria with many leaves em- 
bracing the ftalks. Poiygonatum Canadenfe fpicatum 
fertile. Cornut. Canad. 33. 

7. Convallaria (Verticillata) foliis verticillatis. Flor. 
Lapp. 114. Convallaria with leaves growing in whorls. 
Poiygonatum anguitifolium, non ramofum. C. B. P. 

8. Convallaria (Racetuoja) foliis feflilibus, racemo 
tcrminali compoiito. Lin. Sp. Plant. 452. Convallaria 
with leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks, which are terminated 
by compound fpikes of flowers. Poiygonatum Virginia- 
num erect um, fpicatum, flore ftellato ftcrili. Mor. 
Hift. 3. 537. 

9. Convallaria (Bifolia) foliis cordatis, Flor. Lapp. 
1 1 3. Convallaria with heart-jhaped leaves. This is the 
Smilax unifolio humillirna. Tourn. Inft. App. 564. 
Lowcft Smilax with a fingle leaf', and the Lilium Con- 
vallium minus. C. B. P. 304. The leaft Lily of the 
Valley. 

The firft fort grows naturally in great plenty in the 
woods near Woburn, in Bedfordinire, from whence 
the markets in London are generally fupplied with 
the flowers. It is alio cultivated in gardens for the 
fweetnefs of the flowers, and formerly it grew in great 
plenty on Hampftcad-heath, but of late years it has 
been feldom found there ; for lince all the trees have 
been deftroyed, the plants have not flowered there as 
formerly, nor have the roots increafed. 
This hath a flender fibrous root, which creeps under 
the furface of .the ground, and thereby propagates 
in great plenty. The leaves come up by pairs ; their 
" foot-ftalks, which are about three inches long, are 
wrapped together in one cover, and at the top divide 
into two parts, each fuftaining a Angle leaf, one of 
which rifes a little above the other * thefe leaves are 
from four to five inches long, and. near an inch and 
a half broad in the middle, leflening gradually to 
both ends j they have many longitudinal veins, running* 

1 parallel 
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parallel to the midrib, which is not fttuated exactly 
m the middle, but diverges to one fide.* the foot- 
ftalks, of the flowers arife immediately from the root, 
on one fide the leaves ; thefe are naked, about five 
inches long, adorned toward their upper parts with 
pendulous white flowers, ranged on one fide the Italic, 
which decline to one fide ; each flower ftands upon a 
fliort feparate fppt-ftalk, which are bending and 
crooked. The flowers are of the fhort bell-maped 
kind, their brims being reflexed, which are flight I y 
cut into fix parts ; they have fix ftamina, which are 
inlerted in the petal of the flower, and are Ihorter 
than the tube, and a Angle Ityle arifing from the 
germen, which is triangular, crowned by a three- 
cornered ftigma; the germen afterward becomes a 
globular berry, of a red colour when ripe, inclofing 
three roundim feeds. It flowers in May, from whence 
it has been titled May Lily. The feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. The flowers of this fort are ufed in medicine; 
they are efteemed cephalic and cordial, fo are re- 
commended for palfies, epilepfles, and fpaffris ; there 
is prepared a conferve, and a compound diftilled 
water of the flowers. This compound water is by 
the Germans titled aqua aurea, or golden water* be- 
cauife of its excellent virtues. 

There is another variety of this mentioned with nar- 
row leaves, which I fuppofe may arife from the foil, 
or fituation, for the roots which I have taken up in 
places where they have naturally narrow leaves, when 
planted in the garden, have produced leaves as broad 
as the common lort ; but the fort with red flowers 
has conflrantly continued the fame above forty years, 
without any variation. The flowers of this are fmaller, 
the ftalks are redder, and the leaves of a darker green 
than thofe of tjie common fort ; but as I have not 
propagated this fort by feeds, I cannot be fure if it is 
a diftinct Ipecies, or only a feminal variety. 
The fecond fort I receivecTfrom the Alps, where it 
naturally grows ; this has retained its difference in the 
garden, where it grew in the fame foil and fituation 
with the common fort, fo I make no doubt of its 
being a diltinct fpecies. The other with a double var 
negated flower is fuppofed to be only a variety of 
this, therefore I have not enumerated it as a different 
fort, but the flowers are much larger, and beautifully 
variegated with purple and white. I received a plant 
of this fort from the royal garden at Paris, which has 
flowered feveral years in the Chelfea garden, but the 
roots do not increafe lb much as the common fort. 
Thefe plants require a Ioofe fandy foil, and a fliady 
fituation; they are propagated by parting of their 
roots, which multiply in great plenty. The beft time 
to tranfplant and part the roots, is in autumn. They 
mould be planted near a foot afunder, that their roots 
may have ropm to fpread, for if diey agree with the 
foil and fituation, they will meet and fill the ground 
in one year. If thefe roots are planted in a rich foil, 
they will fpread and multiply greatly, but will not 
be fo productive of flowers. 

The only culture which thefe plants require, is to 
keep them clean from weeds, and to tranfplant and 
feparate the roots every third or fourth year, other- 
wife they will be fo greatly matted together, as not 
to have proper nourilhment, fo the flowers will be 
final], and few in number. 

The third fort is a native of the Alps and Appennines j 
the ftalks of this (when growing in good ground) 
generally ri(e three feet high ; they are taper, and 
garniflied with oblong oval leaves placed alternate, 
embracing the ftalks with their bafe ; diey have fe- 
veral longitudinal veins, reiembling the leaves of 
white Hellebore : the foot-ftalks of the flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves, which fupport 
four or five flowers on each ; thefe flowers are larger 
than thofe of the common fort, but their tubes are 
more .contracted, and are fucceeded by pretty large 
berries, which when ripe turn of a bluifii colour ; it 
flowers in May and June, and the- feeds ripen in au- 
tumn* * -I 
The fourth fort is the broad-leaved Solomon's Seal, 
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which is faid* to grow naturally in England, but 
I doubt ours is different from that mentioned by Cat- 

Far Bauhin under that title ; for in two places where 
have found it growing, the ftalks were much 
ihorter, the leaves were broader, and their borders 
turned inward, and this difference continues in the 
garden where it grows in the fame foil and fituation 
with the common fort. ' 

■ 

The fifth fort is the common Solomon's Seal ; this 
hath a flefliy white root, as large as a man*s finger, 
which multiplies in the ground, and is full of knots, 
from whence it had the name of Polygonatum, or 
many knees.. In the fpring arife feveral taper ftalks, 
which grow near two feet high, adorned with oblong 
oval leaves, placed alternate, having many longitu- 
dinal veins running parallel to the middle, and em- 
brace the ftalk with their bafe ; thefe are ranged on 
one fide of die ftalk, and on the oppofite fide come 
out the foot-ftalks of the flowers, which are about 
an inch long, dividing at the top into three or four 
fmaller, each fuftaining a fingie tubulous flower, cut 
into fix pares at the brim, where it is green, the lower, 
part of the tube being white* they have each fix 
(lender ftamina, furrounding a (ingle ftyle, .which 
ariles from the germen, and is crowned by a blunt 
ftigma-, the germen afterward becomes a round berry, 
about the Aze of Ivy berries, each inclofing three 
feeds. This flowers in May, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn, and then the ftalks decay. 
The fixth fort rifes with an upright ftalk about two 
feet high, garniflied with long narrow leaves, which 
ftand in whorls round the ftalk •, there are generally 
five of thefe placed at each joint, which are four 
inches long, and half an inch broad, fmooth, and of 
a light green. The flowers come out from the fame 
joints, Handing upon fliort foot-ftalks, each fupport- 
mg five or fix flowers, which are fmaller, and have 
much Ihorter tubes than either of the former Ibrts \ 
they are of a dirty white, tipped with green, and 
(lightly cut into fix parts at the top.. ' It grows na- 
turally in the northern parts of Europe. 
The feventli fort grows naturally in moft parts of 
North America \ I have received plants of this from 
New England, Philadelphia, and feveral other places. 
This rifes with an upright ftalk near two feet high, 
garniflied with oblong leaves, ending infharp points; 
they are near five inches long, and two and a half 
broad, having three large longitudinal veins, with 
feveral fmaller between, which join at both ends. 
The leaves are alternate, (landing clofe to the ftalks, 
and are of a light green on their upper fide, but are 
paler, on their under. The flowers are produced in 
branching fpikes at the extremity of the (balks, each 
being compofed of feveral fmall loofc fpikes of ftar- 
like flowers, of a pale yellow, which fall away 
without producing any feed. This flowers the latter 
end of May, or the beginning of June, and the ftalks 
decay in autumn \ but the root is perennial, and pro- 
pagates by offsets. 

The eighth fort is a native of the fame countries as 
the laft mentioned ; this fends up ftalks two feet high, 
garniflied with many oblong leaves embracing the 
ftalks with their bafe. The flowers arc produced in 
Angle fpikes at the top of the ftalks, which are in 
fliape and colour like thofe of the feventh ; but thele 
are fuccecded by fmall red berries, about the fize of 
thofe of the Lily of the Valley. This fort flowers 
the beginning of June, and the berries ripen in au- 
tumn. 

All the forts of Solomon's Seal are very hardy plants ; 
they delight in a light foil and a fhady fituation, fo 
are very proper to plant in wildernefs quarters under 
tall trees, where if they are not crowded by lower 
ihrubs, they will thrive and multiply exceedingly, and 
during the fummer feafon will make an agreeable va- 
riety, the whole appearance of the plants being very 
Angular. * 

They all multiply very faft by their creeping roots, 
efpecially when -they are planted in a proper foil and 
fituation. The beft time to tranfplant and part the 

roots 
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roots Is in autumn, foon after their dalles decay thofe 
, which are removed at that feaion, will grow much 
ftronger than thofe which are. planted in the ipring, 
which is the reafon of my preferring that feafon ; but 
they may be fafely transplanted any time after the 
ftalks decay, till the roots begin to moot in the 
ipring. As thefe roots greatly increafe, they fliould 
be. planted at a - wide diftance from each other, that 
they may have room to fpread j for they fliould not 
' Be removed oftener than every third or fourth year, 
where they are expected to grow ftrong, and produce 
a good number of (talks, in which their beauty cbn- 
.' lifts. The only culture thefe plants require, is to dig 
the ground between them. every fpring, and keep 
them clean from weeds. 

The roots of the fifth fort are ufcd in medicine, and 
are greatly recommended for their efficacy in all man- 
ner of contufions. The diftilled water of the plant 
clears the face and beautifies the complexion : a de- 
coction of it cures the itch, and fuch like cutaneous 

di ftempers. 

CONVOLVULUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 198. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 82. tab. 77. Bindweed. It is f6 titled 
from convolvendo, Lat. rolling round, or twining 
about. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a permanent empalement of one leaf which is di- 
vided into five parts at the top the flower hath one 
large bell-fhaped' petal, which fpreads open. It hatb five 
fhort ftamina, terminated by oval compreffed fummits, and 
a roundifa germen, fuppurling a fender ftyl" : crozvned by 
two broad oblong ftigmas. The empalement afterward 
becomes a roundifh capfule, 'with one, two, or three 
valves, containing fevcral feeds which arc convex on their 
outfide, but on the infide angular. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the hrft fection of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one flyle. 
The Species are, 

1 . Convolvulus (Arvenfis) foliis fagittatis utrinque acu- 
tis, pedunculis unifloris. Flor. Suec. 173. Bindweed 
zvith arrow-fhaped leaves pointed on both fides, and a 
fingle fiower on each foot-ftalk. Convolvulus minor ar- 
venfis. C. B. P. 294. Smaller Field Bindweed, commonly 
called Gravel Bindweed. 

a. Convolvulus (Sepium) foliis fagittatis poftice trun- 
catis, pedunculis tctragonis unifloris. Prod. Leyd. 
427. Bindweed with arrow -ft: aped leaves, which are torn 
behind, and a fingle flower on each foot-ftalk. Convol- 
vulus major albus. C. B. P. Larger white Bindweed, 
called Bear bind. 

3. Convolvulus (Scammpnia) foliis fagittatis poftice 
truncatis, pedunculis teretibus fubtrifloris. Prod.Leyd. 
427. Bindweed with arrow-Jhapcd leaves torn behind, 
and two flowers on each foot-fialk'. Convolvulus Syria- 
cus & ScammoniaSyriaca. Mor. Hift. 2. p. 1 2. Syrian 
Bindweed and Syrian Scammony. 

Convolvulus (Purpureas) foliis cordatis indivifis 
fru6tibus cernuis pedicellis incraiTatis. Lin. Sp. 219. 
Bindweed with heart-fhaped undivided leaves, nodding 
fruit y and /welling foot-ftalks. Convolvulus purpureus, 
folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. 295. Purple Bindweed with 
a roundifh leaf, commonly called Convolvulus major, or 
Greater Bindweed. 

Convolvulus (lndictts) foliis cordatis, acuminatis, 
pedunculis triflOris. Bindweed with heart-Jbaped pointed 
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leaves, and three flowers on each foot-ftalk. Convolvu- 
lus major, folio fubrotundo, flore amplo purpureo.- 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 55. Greater Bindweed with a roundifh 
leaf, and a large purple fiower. 
"6. Convolvulus (Nil) foliis cordatis trilobis villofis, 
calycibus la?vibus, capful is hirfutis, pedunculis bi- 
floris. Bindweed with fceart-fijaped leaves, having three 
lobes, which are hairy 9 fmootb flower-cups, hairy feed- 
veffcls, and two flowers on each foot-ftalk. Convolvulus 
c a: rule us hederaceo angulofo folio. C. B. P. 295. 
Blue Bindweed with an angular Ivy leaf. 
y. Convolvulus (Batatas) foliis cordatis haflatis quin- 
qiicnerviis, caule repente hifpido tubifero. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. \ 54. Bindweed with fpcar heart-fhaped leaves, 
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five nerve's* and a creeping flinging ft alk bearing' tubers. 
Convolvulus radice tuberofa efculensa mihore purpu- 
rea. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 54. Bindweed with a ftnall, pur- 
ple, tuberous, efculent root, commonly called Spanifh 

Potatoes. '**.*..' 

8. Convolvulus (Pabnatis) foliis palmatis, lobis ftp- 

tem-finuatis acutis, pedunculis unifloris, calycibus 
maximis paten tib us. Bindweed with . palmate d leaves, 
with feven finuated pointed lobes, a fingle fiower on each 
foot-ftalk, and a large fpreading empalement. Convol- 
vulus pentaphyllos, folio glabra dentato, yiticulis hir- 
futis. Plum. Cat. 

9. Convolvulus (Ariftolocbiofolius) folio haft a to lanceo- 
tis, auriculis rotundatis, pedunculis multifloris.' Bind- 
weed with fpear-pointed leaves, having rounded ears, and 
many flowers on each foot-ftalk. Convolvulus Ameri- 
canus, Ariftolochias folio longiore, floribus plurimis 
ex uno pediculo infidentibus. Houft. MSS. 

10. Convolvulus (Hirtus) foliis cordatis fubhaftatilque 
villofis, caule petiolifque pilofis, pedunculis multi- 
floris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 59. Bindweed with heart-fhaped 
leaves, fomewhat fpear-pointed and downy, with hairy 
ftalks and foot-ftalks, having many flowers: Convolvu- 
lus Americanus Polyanthos, Althaeae folio villofo. 
Houft. MSS. 

11. Convolvulus (Glabrus) foliis ovato oblongis, gla- 
bris pedunculis unifloris, calycibus decempartitis. 
Bindweed with oval, oblong, finooth leaves, and foot- 
ftalks having a fingle fiower , whofe empalement is cut into 
ten parts. Convolvulus foliis oblongis, glabris Mori- 
bus amplis purpureis. Houft. MSS. 

12. Convolvulus (Pentaphyllos) hirfutifiimus, foliis 
- quinquelobatis, pedunculis longiflimis bifioris. Very 

hairy Bindweed, with leaves having five lobes, and very 

long foot-ftalks, with two flowers: Convolvulus penta- 
phyllos hirfutis. Plum. Cat. 

13. Convolvulus (Frutefcens) caule fruticofo, glabra, 
foliis quinque lobis, pedunculis geniculars unifloris, 
capful is maximis. Bindweed with afhrubby finooth ftalk, 
leaves having five lobes, many jointed foot-ftalks with one 
fiower, and, very large feed r vejfels. Convolvulus pen- 
taphyllos, flore & fructu purpureis maximis. Plum. 
Cat. 

14. Convolvulus (Brafilimfis) foliis cmarginatis, baft* 
biglandulofis, pedunculis trifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1 59. Bindweed with indented leaves, having two glands 
and foot-ftalks, with three flowers. Convolvulus rna- 
rinus ' Catharticus, folio rotundo, flore purpureo. 

. Plum. PI. Amer. 89. tab. 1 04. 

15. Convolvulus (Multifiorus) foliis cordatis, glabris, 
pedunculis multifloris, femine villofo. ferrugineo. 
Bindweed with finooth heart-fhaped leaves, foot-ftalks 
having many flowers, and feeds covered with an iron-co- 
loured down. Convolvulus Americanus vulgaris folio, 
capfulis triquetris numerqfis, ex uno puncto, longis 
petiolis propendentibus, femine lanugine ferruginca 
Villofa. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 167. f. 1. 

1 6. Convolvulus (Canarienfis) foliis cordatis pubef- 
centibus, caule perenni, villofo, pedunculis multi- 
floris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 155. Bindweed with fifty woolly 
heart-Jbaped leaves, a hairy perennial ftalk, and foot- 
ftalks having many flowers. Convolvulus Canarienfis 
fempervirens, foliis mollibus & incanis. Hort. Amlt. 
2. p. 101. 

17.. Convolvulus (Hederaceus) foliis triangularibus acu- 
tis, floribus plurimis feflilibus patulis, calycibus acu- 
tis multifldis. • Bindweed with fharp-poihted triangular 
leaves, many fpreading flowers fet clofe to the ftalk, and 
acute empalement s ending in many points. Convolvulus 
folio hederaceo, angulofo, lanuginofb, flore magno, 
ca^ruleo, patulo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 56. 

18. Convolvulus (Rofeus) foliis cordatis, acuminatis 
pedunculis .bifloris . Bindweed with hear t-Jhaped pointed 
leaves, and foot-ftalks having two flowers. Convolvu- 
lus Americanus hirfutus, folio acuminato, flore am- 
plo rofeo. Houft. MSS. 

19. Convolvulus (Repens) foliis fagittatis poftice obru- 

fis, caule repente, pedunculis uniflons. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 158. Bindweed [with narrow-pointed leaves, which 
are obtufe at the foot-ftalk, 4 creeping ftalk,- and enc 

*> flower 
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flower en each foot-ftalk. Convolvulus marinus cathar- 
ticus, foliis Acetofs, fiore niveo. Plum. PI. Am. 89. 
tab. 105. 

20. Com volvulus (Betonicifolius) foliis cordato fagitatis, 
pedunculis unifloris. Bindweed with heart-Jhaped ar- 
row-pointed leaves, and foot-ftalks bavhig a Jingle flower. 
Convolvulus exoticus, Betonicas folio, fiore magno 
albo fundo purpureo. Cat. Hort. R. Far. 

21. Convolvulus (Siculus) foliis cbrdato ovatis, pedun- 
culis unifloris, bracteis lanceolatis, fiore feflile. Hort. 
Cliff. 68. Bindweed -with- oval heart-Jhaped leaves, foot- 
ftalks having one flower, fpear-Jhaped braclea, and the 
flower fitting clofe to the ftalk. Convolvulus ficulus 
minor, More parvo auricula to. Bocc. PI. Sic. 89. 

22. Convolvulus (Elegantijfnnus) foliis palmatis feri- 
ceis, pedunculis bifloris, calycibus acutis. Bindweed 
with filky palmated leaves, foot-ftalks having two flow- 
ers, and flarp-pointed empalements. Convolvulus ar- 
gentibus, elegantiflimus, foliis tenuiter incifis. Tourn'. 
Lift. R. H. 85. 

23. Convolvulus (Altheoides) foliis cordatis incifis & 
incanis, pedunculis bifloris, calycibus obtufis. Bind- 
weed with hoary heart-Jhaped haves, which are jagged, 
fooi-f talks having two flowers, and obtitfe e?npalemejits. 
Convolvulus argenteus folio althaeas. C. B. P. 205. 

24. Convolvulus (Tricolor) foliis lanceolato-ovatis gla- 
bris, caule declinato, floribus folitariis. Vir. Cliff. 68. 
Bindweed with oval fpear-Jhaped leaves, a declining flalk, 
with one flower on each foot-ftalk. Convolvulus Lufi- 
tanicus fiore Cyaneo Brofs ; commonly called Convolvulus 
minor. 

25. Convolvulus (Cantahrica) foliis linearibus acutis 
caule ramofo fubdichotorno, calycibus pilofis. Lin. 
Sp. 225. Bindweed with narrow Jpear-Jhaped leaves, a 
branching ftalk, and hairy empalements. Convolvulus 
linariai Folio afturgens. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 83. 

26. Convolvulus (Lineatus) foliis lanceolatis, fericeis, j 
lineatis petiolatis pedunculis bifloris, calycibus fere- 
ceis fubtoliaceis. Lin. Sp. 224. Bindweed with filky \ 
fpear-Jhaped leaves* having foot-ftalks, with two flowers 
on each foot-ftalk, having filky empalements. Convolvulus 
minor, argenteus, repens, acaulis ferine. H. R. Par. 

27. Convolvulus {Cneorum) foliis lanceolatis tomcnto- 
fis, floribus capitatis, calycibus hirfutis caule erecti- 
ufculo. Lin. Sp. 224. Bindweed with Jpear-Jhaped 
woolly leaves, foot-ftalks and flowers growing in heads, 
terminating the ftalks, which are erect. Convolvu- 
lus argenteus umbellatus, erectis. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 84. 

28. Convolvulus (Linarifolius) foliis lineari lanceolatis, 
acutis caule ramofo, reclo, pedunculis unifloris. Hort. 
Cliff. 68. Bindweed with narrow Jpear-Jhaped leaves, 
which are pointed, upright branching ftalks, and foot- 
ftalks with one flower. Convolvulus ramofus incanus, 
foliis pilofelke. C. B. P. 295. 

29. Convolvulus (Soldanella) foliis reniformibus, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 67. Bindweed with kid- 
ney-fljaped leaves, and one flower on each foot-ftalk. Sol- 
danella maritima minor. C. B. P. 295. Leffer Sea 
Bindiveed. 

30. Convolvulus (Turpethum) foliis cordatis, angula- 
tis, caule membranaceo, quadrangulari, pedunculis 
multifloris. Flor. Zeyl. 72. Bindweed with angular 
bear t-fhaped leaves, a quadrangular membranaceous ftalk, 
and foot-ftalks having many flowers. Convolvulus Zey- 
lanicus, alatus, maximis, foliis Ibifci nonnihil fimili- 
bus angulofis. Herm. Lud. 177. tab. 178. T urbith of 
the flops. 

31. Convolvulus (falapa) foliis variis, pedunculis 
unifloris, radice tuberofa. Bindweed with variable 
leaves, foot-ftalks with Jingle flowers, and a tuberous root. 
Convolvulus radice tuberofa Cathartica. Houft. MSS. 
The true Jalap, 

The firft fort is very common upon dry banks, and 
in gravelly grounds, in moft parts of England, and 
is generally a fign of gravel lying under the fur- 
face. The- roots of this (hoot very deep into the 
ground, from whence fome country people call it 
Devils Guts. 

From the root arifes many weak ftalks, which trail 
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on the ground, and faften themfelves about the neigh- 
bouring plants 5 thefe are garniflied with triangular 
arrow-pointed leaves. The flowers are produce:! 
from the fide of the branches, having long foot- 
ftalks, each fuftaining a Angle flower, which is fome- 
times white, at other times red, and frequently is va- 
riegated. This is a troublefome weed in gardens, fo 
mould be conftantly rooted out. 
The iecond fort is alfo a troublefome weed in gar- 
dens, when the roots are intermixed with thofe of 
trees and Ihrubs, or under hedges, where the plants 
cannot be eafily deftroyed ; but in an open clear fpot 
of ground, where the plants arc carefully hoed down 
for three or four months, they may be effectually de- 
ftroyed j for when the ftalks are broken or cut, a 
milky juice flows out, and thereby the roots are foon 
exhaufted and decay. The roots of this fort are pretty 
thick, extend far on every fide, and are white. The 
ftalks rife ten or twelve feet high, twining themfelves 
about trees or hedges, and are garniflied with large 
arrow-pointed leaves, which are torn at their bale. 
The flowers come out from the fide of the branches 
upon long foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one large white 
flower, which are fucceeded by round ifh feed-veficls, 
having three cells filled with feeds, which are convex 
on one fide and plain on the other. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn, foon after 
which the ftalks decay to the root; but as every final! 
niece of the root will grow, it renders this a trouble- 
fome weed to deftroy. 

The third fort grows naturally in Syria, where the 
roots of the plants are wounded, and Ihells placed 
under the wounds to receive the milky juice which 
flows out, which is infpifiatcd, and afterward put Lip 
and exported : this is what is called Scammony in the 
ihops ; it is a very hardy plant, and will thrive very 
well in the open air in England, provided it is on a 
dry foil. The roots of this arc thick, run deep into 
the ground, and arc covered with a dark bark. The 
branches extend themfelves on every fide to the dis- 
tance of four or five feet ; theie are Mender, and trail 
on the ground, if they are not ilipportcd, and are 
garniflied with narrow arrow-pointed leaves. The 
flowers are of a pale yellow, and come out from the 
fide of the branches, two fitting upon each long foot- 
ftalk i thefe are fucceeded by roundifh feed-veffels, 
having three cells, filled with feeds fhaped like thofe 
of the former fort, but fmallcr. It flowers in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. If the 
feeds of this fort are fown in the fpring, on a border 
of light earth, the plants will come up, and require 
no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin the plants where they grow too clofe •, for 
as the branches extend pretty far, the plants fliould 
not be nearer than three feet afunder. The ftalks 
deer./ in autumn, but the roots will abide many 
years. 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in Afia and America, but has been long 
cultivated for ornament in the Engl ifh gardens, and 
is generally known by the title of Convolvulus major. 
Of this there are three or four lading varieties the 
moft common hath a purple flower j but there is one 
with a white, another with a red, and one with a 
whitifli blue flower, which hath white feeds. All 
thefe varieties I have cultivated many years, without 
obferving either of them change. If the feeds of 
thefe forts are fbwn in the Ipring, upon a warm bor- 
der where the plants are defigned to remain, they will 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds •, and place fome tall ftakes down by them, for 
their ftalks to twine about, otherwife they will fpread 
on the ground, and make a bad appearance. Thefe 
plants, if they are properly fupported, will rife ten 
or twelve feet high ; they flower in June, July, and 
Auguft, and will continue till the froft kills them. 
Their feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fifth fort grows naturally irt Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent me the. feeds - 
this (ends out long branches, which twift about the 

4 D trees, 
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frees, and rife to a great height - 9 the leaves are ftnooth, 
heart-fhaped, ending in long points, and the ears at 
the bafe arc large and, rounded, ftanding upon 
long (lender foot-itaiks. The flowers come out on 
the oppolite fide of the Italics, upon long tbot-ftalks, 
each fuftaining three flowers, with longer tubes than 
thofe of the former, and are of a deeper purple co- 
lour ; this flowers from the latter end of June till 
the froft deftroys it. As this is not fo hardy as the 
former, the feeds mould be fown upon a hot- bed in the 
fpring, to bring the plants forward-, and toward the end 
of May, they Ihould be planted out in warm borders, 
and treated in the fame manner as the former fort. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Africa and America ; 
this is an annual plant, which rifes with a twining 
ftalk eight or ten feet high, garniflied with heart- 
lhaped leaves, divided into three lobes, which end 
in lh3rp points ; thefe are woolly, and ftand upon 
long foot-ftalks ; the flowers come out on long foot- 
ftalks, each fuftaining two flowers of a very deep 
blue colour, from whence it has been titled Anil or 
Indigo. This is one of the moft beautiful flowers of 
this genus, and is undoubtedly a diftinct fpecies 
though fome have-fuppoied it to be only a variety of 
the fourth fort, for I have cultivated it many years, 
and have never found it alter j the leaves of this hav- 
ing three deeply divided lobes, and thofe of the fourth 
fort being entire, is fufficient to determine the fpeci- 
fic difference ; this fort is annual, and muft be pro- 
pagated in the fame manner as the fifth. It flowers, 
all the latter part of fummer, and, in good feafons, 
the feeds ripen well in the open air. 
The feventh fort is that whofe roots are eaten, and 
is generally titled Spanifh Potatoe ; thefe roots are an- 
nually imported from Spain and Portugal, where 
they are greatly cultivated for the table, but they 
are too tender to thrive well in the open air in Eng- 
land ; they are cultivated by the roots in the lame 
way as the common Potatoe, but require much more 
room •, for thefe fend out many trailing ftalks, which 
extend four or five feet every way, and aw their joints 
fend out roots, which, in warm countries, grow to 
be large tubers, fo that from a fingle root planted, 
forty or fifty large roots are produced. This plant 
is fometimes propagated by way of curiofity in Eng- 
land, but the roots ihould be planted on a hot-bed 
in the fpring ; and if the plants are kept covered in 
bad weather with glaffes, they will produce flowers, 
and many fmall roots will be produced from the 
joints ; but if they are expofed to the open air, they 
feldom make much progrefs. 

The eighth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the feeds were fent me by 
the late Dr. Houftoun. This rifes with a ftrong wind- 
ing (talk to the height of twenty feet, dividing into 
feveral fmaller, which fallen themfelves about any of 
the neighbouring trees and ihrubs i thefe are gar- 
nifhed with leaves in fhape of a hand, having feven 
lobes,. which are fpear-fhaped, and deeply cut on 
their borders, ending in ftiarp points. The flowers 
are fingle on each foot-ftalk, which are very long. 
The empalcment of the flower is large, fpreading 
open, and is divided deeply into five parts. The 
flowers are large, of a purple colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by large roundifti feed-veflels, having three 
cells, in each of thefe is lodged a fingle feed. 
This plant is tender, fo the feeds fhould be fown on 
a hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they muft be tranfplanted each into a le- 
parate pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, obferving to (hade them from rhe 
fun till they have taken new root ; then they fhould 
have a large (hare of air admitted to them every day, 
to prevent their drawing weak, and alfo Ihould have 
moderate waterings three or four times a week. 
When the plants are grown too tall to remain in the 
hot-bed, they muft be ihifted into larger pots, and 
placed in the bark-ftove, where, if they are allowed 
room, they will rife to a great height* - and produce 
flowers, but it rarely produces feeds in England. 
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The ninth fort is an annual plant. The feeds of this 
were fent me from Carthagena in New Spain, where 
the plant grows naturally. This rifes with a twining 
flender ftalk ten feet high, which is. garniflied with 
arrow-pointed leaves, whole ears ac the- bale are 
rounded. The flowers are produced in fmall clufters, 
ftanding on long foot-ftalks ; thefe are yellow, and 
are lucceeded by three-cornered leed-vefiels, having 
three cells, in each of thefe are lodged two feeds. 
This plant is annual, and too tender to thrive in the 
open air in England ; fo the feeds fhould be fown on 
a hot- bed in the fpring, and rhe plants may be after- 
ward treated in the fame way as the eighth fort, with 
which management they will llower and .produce ripe 
feeds. 

The feeds of the tenth fort were fent me from Ja- 
maica by the late Dr. Houftoun, who found the plants 
growing naturally there in great plenty. This is an 
annual plant, rifing with flender, itifF, twining ftalks, 
eight or nine feet high, garniflied widi heart-lhaped 
leaves, which are downy. The flowers ftand many 
together at the end of ftrong foot-ftalks thefe arc 
purple, and are lucceeded by roundifh feed-vefieh, 
with three cells, containing feveral fmall ieeds. 
This fort requires the fame treatment as the eighth, 
being too tender to thrive in this country in the open 
air. 

The eleventh fort was fent me from the ifland of 
Barbuda. This is an annual plant, which riles with 

twining ftalks feven or eight feet high, garniflied 
with oblong, oval, ftnooth leaves. Tjie flowers 
come out at every joint on flender long foot-ftalks, 
each fupporting a large purple flower, whole empalc- 
ment is cut ahiioft to the bottom, in ten parts. *Tlie 
feeds and capfule arc like thofe of the other (pedes. 
~ This is" a tender plant, fo muft be treated in the fame 
manner as the. eighth fort. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally at Carthagena in 
New Spain, from whence I received the feeds. This 
is a perennial plant, which rifes with ftrong winding 
ftalks to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, and 
are garniflied with leaves, divided into five lobes, 
ftanding upon ftiqrt foot-ftalks ; the flowers ftand 
upon long foot-ftalks, each fuftaining two purple 
flowers. The ftalks, leaves, and every part of the 
plant, is clofely covered with pungent flinging hairs, 
of a light brown colour. This fort is tender, lb muft 
be treated in the fame way as the eighth. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally about Tolu in 
New Spain, from whence the feeds were fent me by 
the late Mr. Robert Millar. This hath a ligneous 
ftalk covered with a purple bark, which twines about 
the trees, and rifes to the height of thirty feet or 
more, and is garniflied with leaves, which are deeply 
divided into five fliarp-pointed lobes. The flowers 
ftand upon long thick foot-ftalks, which have a knee 
in the middle ; they are vejy large, and of a purple 
colour ; thefe are fuccceded by round feed-veflels, as 
large as a middling Apple, divided into three cells, 
each containing two very large fmooth feeds. 
This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England, fo muft be treated in the fame manner as 
the eighth fort, but it grows too tall for the ftoves 
here. I have had thefe plants upward of twenty feet 
high, which have fent out many fide branches, ex- 
tending fo wide on every fide, as to cover moft of 
the neighbouring plants, lb that I was obliged to re- 
move them into a cooler fltuation, where they would 
not thrive. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally on the fea fhorcs 
in moft of the i (lands in the Weft-Indies, where the 
ftalks trail on the ground, which are garniflied with 
oval leaves, indented at the top. The flowers are 
large, of a purple colour, and are produced by threes, 
on very long foor- ftalks ; thefe are fucceeded by large 
oval fced-vefiels, with three cells, each containing a 
fingle feed. This hath a perennial ftalk, which trails 
on the ground, and fpreads to a great diftance, but 
is too tender to thrive in the open air in England, lb 
muft be treated in the fame manner as the eighth fort, 
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and may be continued two or three years in a warm 
ftove ; but it is apt to fpread too far tor a fmall ftove, 
lb that where there is not great room, it is not worthy 
of culture. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this 
rifes with (lender twining (talks eight or ten feet high 5 
the leaves of thefe are fhaped a little like thofe of the 
common great white Convolvulus, but the foot-ftalks, 
which are pretty long, do each fuftain many purple 
flowers, growing in bunches. The feed-veflels of 
this fort are three-cornered, and have three cells, each 
containing a fingle feed. This is an annual plant, 
which requires a hot-bed to raife it, and muft be kept 
in a glafs-cafe or a ftove, otherwife the feeds will not 
ripen here. 

. The fixteenth fort has been long preferved in feveral 
curious gardens in England. It grows naturally in 
the Canary Iflands ; this hath a ftrong. fibrous root, 
from which arife feveral twining woody (talks, divid- 
ing into many fmaller; thefe, where they have fup- 
port, will grow more than twenty feet high, and are 
garnifhed with oblong heart-fhaped leaves, which are 
loft and hairy. The flowers are produced, from the 
wings of the leaves, feveral (landing upon one foot- I 
(talk ; thefe are for the tnoft part of a pale blue, but j 
there is a variety of it with white flowers. This plant j 
flowers in June, July, and Augult, and fometimes 
ripens feeds hcje ; but as the planes are eafily prop a- 
gated by layers, and alfb from cuttings, the feeds are 
not fo much regarded nor indeed will thofe plants 
which are raifed by* layers or cuttings produce feeds, 
though thole which come from feeds feldom fail. As 
the leaves of this plant continue green all the year, 
the plants make a pretty variety in winter in the 
green-houfe ; for it will not live abroad in winter in 
this country, though it only requires the fame pro- 
tection as Myrtles, and other hardy green-houfe 
plants. It may be propagated by laying down the 
young (hoots in the Ipring, which generally put out 
roots in three or four months ; then they may be 
taken from the old plants, and each planted in a fe- I 
parate pot filled with light earth, and placed in the | 
lhade till they have taken new root ; after which I 
they may be placed with other hardy green-houie 
plants till autumn, when they fhould be removed into j 
the green-houfe, and afterward treated in the fame I 
way as Myrdes, and other green-houfe plants. If 
the tender cuttings of this are planted during any of 
the fummer months, in pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, (hading them 
from the fun, they will take root, and afterward 
mould be treated as the layers. 

The leventeenth fort is an annual plant ; the feeds of 
it were . fent me from Jamaica, where it grows natu- 
rally. This rifes with a very flender twining ftalk 
four or five feet high, garnifhed with triangular leaves, 
which are pointed. The flowers grow in clufters, fit- 
ting clofc to the ftalks, which are blue, and are fuo 
ceeded by feeds like thofe of the fourth fort. This 
fort will not ripen feeds in England, unlefs the plants 
are brought forward on a hot-bed in the fpring, and 
afterward placed in a glafs-cafe, where they may be 
defended from cold. 

The eighteenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were fent me by the late Dr. Houi- 
toun. This is one of the moft beautiful kinds, the 
flowers being very large, and of a fine Rofe colour. 
It rifes with a winding ftalk feven or eight feet high, 
which is garnifhed with heart-lhaped leaves, ending 
in long (harp points, fitting upon very long foot- 
ftalks. The flowers alfb have long foot-ftalks, each 
fupporting two flowers, whofe empalement is divided 
deeply into five parts ; the feeds of this are large, and 
covered with a fine down. This is an annual plant, 
which is too tender to thrive in the open air in this 
country, (b the feeds (hould be fown on a hot-bed in 
the fpring, and the plants afterward treated in the 
fame manner as is directed for the eighth fort. 
The nineteenth fort grows naturally near the fea at 
Campeachy, from whence I received th« feeds. This 
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hath ftrong, fmooth, Winding ftalks, which fend out- 
roots at their joints, and are garnifhed with arrow- 
pointed leaves, whofe cars or lobes are obtufe j the 
flowers are large, of a fulphur colour, and fit upon 
very long foot-ftalks, which proceed from rhe fide of 
the ftalks, each fupporting one flower, with a large 
fwelling empalement ; theie are fucceeded by large, 
fmooth, oval capfules, having three cells, each in- 
cluding one large fmooth feed. This is a perennial 
plant, whofe ftalks extend to a great diftance, and 
put out roots at the joints, whereby it propagates 
in plenty 5 but it is too tender to thrive in England, 
unlefs it is preferved in a warm ftove, where it requires 
more room than can well be allowed to one plant. It 
muft be treated in the fame manner as the eighth fort. 
The twentieth fort grows naturally in .Africa, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the royal garden at Pa- 
ris, and from thence I received it in 1 730. This rifes 
with a flender winding ftalk five or fix feet high, gar- 
nifhed with heart- fliaped arrow-pointed leaves ; the 
flowers ftand on long flender foot-ftalks * thefe are 
white, with purple bottoms. This fort may be treat- 
ed in the fame manner as the common great Convol- 
vulus. 

The twentv-firft fort grows naturally in Spain and 
Italy. This is an annual plant, which rifes about two 
feet high, with flender twining ftalks, garnifhed with 
oval leaves. The flowers are fmall, and of a bluifh 
colour, each foot-ftalk fupporting one flower of little 
beauty, fo is not often cultivated in gardens. If the 
feeds of this fort are permitted to fcatter, the plants 
. will rife in the fpring, and require no other culture 
but to keep them clean from weeds ; or if the feeds 
are fbwn in the fpring, where the plants are to re- 
main, they will flower in June, and the feeds will 
ripen in Auguft. 

The twenty-fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily, and 
alfb in the iflands of the Archipelago. This hath a 
perennial root, which fiends out many flender ftiff 
(talks, twifting thernfelves round the neighbouring 
plants, and rile five or fix feet high ; thefe arc gar- 
nifhed with leaves, which are divided into five or 
feven narrow lobes, and are of a foft texture, like 
fattin, (landing on fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers arc 
produced from the fide of the ftalks upon long foot- 
ftalks, which fuftain two flowers of a pale Rofe co- 
lour, with five ftripes of a deeper red. This fore 
creeps at the root, fo feldom produces feeds in Eng- 
land, but is propagated by flioots taken from the old 
plants. The bell: time for parting and tranfplanting 
thefe plants, is about the beginning of May, when 
they may be taken out of the green-houfe, arid ex- 
pofed in the open air ; but the young plants which 
are feparated from the old ones, fhould be placed un- 
der a frame, and fhaded from the fun till they have 
taken new root after which they mull be gradually 
hardened to bear the open air, to which they muft 
be expofed all the fummer ; but in autumn they muft 
be placed in the green-houfe, and may be treated in 
the fame Way as the Canary Convolvulus before- 
mentioned. 

The twenty-third fort hath fome appearance of the 
twenty-fecond, and hath been fuppofed to be the fame 
ipecies by fome writers ; but I have cultivated both 
many years, and never have found either of them al- 
ter, fo that I make no doubt of their being diftincl 
plants. This fort hath a perennial root like the for- 
mer, which (ends out many weak twining ftalks, rif- 
ing about three feet high, twifting about the plants 
which ftand near it, or about each other, and if they 
have no other fupport, fall to the ground 5 thefe arc 
garnifhed with leaves of different forms, fome are 
(haped almoft like thofe of Be tony, being (lightly cut 
on their edges, others are almoft heart-fhaped, and 
are deeply cut on the fides, and fome are cut to the 
midrib ; they have a mining appearance like fattin, 
and are fbft to the touch, (landing on (hort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers are produced on the oppofite fide from 
the leaves, having very long foot-ftalks, each fuftain - 
ing two flowers of a pale Rofe colour, very like thofe 

of 
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.of the former fpecies. It flowers in June, July,' and 
Auguft, but rarely ripens feeds in England. It hath 
a perennial root, which fends out offsets, by which 
it is propagated in England, in the fame manner as 
the laft mentioned, and the plants muft be treated in 
the fame way. 

The twenty-fourth fort grows naturally in Portugal, 
but hath been long cultivated in the flower-gardens 
in England for ornament j this is ufually titled Con- 
volvulus Minor, by the feedfmen and gardeners. It 
is an annual plant, which hath feveral thick herbace- 
ous ftalks, growing about two feet long, which do 
not twine like the other forts, but decline toward the 
ground, upon which many of the lower branches lie 
proftrate; theft are garniflied with fpear-fhaped leaves, 
which fit cloie to the branches j the foot-ftalks of the 
flowers come out juft above the leaves at the fame 
joint, and on the fame fide of the ftalks ; thefe are 
about two inches long, each fuftaining one large open 
bell-fliaped flower, which in fome is of a fine blue 
colour, with a white bottom in others they arc pure 
white, and fome are beautifully variegated with both 
colours. The white flowers are fucceeded by white 
feeds, and the blue by dark-coloured feeds, and this 
difference is pretty conftant in both ; but thofe plants 
with variegated flowers, have frequently plain flowers 
of both colours intermixed with the flriped j there- 
fore the only method to continue the variegated fort, 
is to pull off all the plain flowers when they appear, 
never fullering any of them to remain for feed. 
This fort is propagated by feeds, which ihould be 
(own on the borders of the flower-garden where they 
are deligned to remain. The ufual method is to put 
two or three feeds in each place where they are in- 
tended to flower, covering them half an inch with 
earth and when the plants come up, if the feeds all 
grow, there Ihould be but two left in each place, 
which will be fufTicicnt ; the others fhould be drawn 
out carefully, fo as not to difturb the roots of thofe 
which are left ; after which they will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds. If 
the feeds are fown in autumn, the plants will flower 
in May but thofe which are fown in the fpring, will 
not flower till about the middle of June, and will 
continue flowering till the froft flops them. The 
feeds ripen in Auguft and September. 
The twenty-fifth fort grows naturally in Italy and 
Sicily. This hath a perennial root, which runs deep 
in the ground, from which arifc two or three upright 
branching ftalks near two or three feet high, garnifli- 
ed with narrow leaves about two inches long, which 
fit clofe to the ftalks ; the foot-ftalks of the flower 
proceed from the fame place ; thefe arc four or five 
, inches long, each fuftaining four or five flowers, of a 
. pale Rofe colour, which fpread open almoft flat. This 
flowers in June and July, but feldom produces good 
feeds in England. It is propagated by feeds, which 
muft be obtained from the countries where it natu- 
rally grows ; thefe mould be fown upon a warm dry 
border, where they are defigncd to remain ; for as 
the plants run down with long tap-roots, they will 
not bear tranfplanting, for I have often made trial of 
this without any fuccefs. When the plants come up, 
they Ihould be thinned where they grow too clofe, and 
afterward conftantly kept clean from weeds, which is 
all the culture it will require. It flowers in July and 
Auguft, and the ftalks decay in autumn ; but the 
roots will laft feveral years, and if they are in a dry 
foil and warm fituation, will abide through the win- 
ters very well without covering. I have received a 
variety of this from Nice, where it grows naturally, 
with broader leaves, which are hairy. The flowers 
are placed all toward the top of the ftalk upon long 
foot-ftalks, growing many together very clofely join- 
ed : bur I cannot be fure if it is not a feminal varia- 
tion, for it was fent me by the fame title. 
The twenty-fixth fort grows naturally in France •> 
this hath a perennial creeping root, from which arife 
feveral fhort branching ftalks about four inches high, 
garniflied with fpear-lhaped filky leaves > die flowers 



are produced on the fide, and at the top of the ftalks, 
in lmall clutters, fitting clofe together; thefe are 
much fmaller than thole of the former fort, but are 
of a deeper Rofe colour : this feldom produces feeds 
in England, but the roots propagate in plenty. It 
delights in a light dry foil, and requires no other care 
but to keep the plants clean from weeds 5 it may be 
tranfplanted either in the fpring or autumn. This is 
by fome fuppofed to be the tame as the laft mentioned 
fort, but whoever has cultivated them, can have no 
doubt of their being different fpecies. 
The twenty-feventh fort grows naturally in Italy, Si- 
cily, and the iflands in the Archipelago. It rifes with 
upright ihrubby ftalks about three feet high, clofely 
garniflied with blunt, fpear-fhaped, filky leaves, which 
are placed on every fide the ftalks they are near two 
inches .long, and a quarter broad, rounding at their 
ends. The flowers are produced in clu Iters at the 
top of the ftalks j fitting very clofe ; they are of .1 
pale Rofe colour, and come out in June and July, but 
do not perfect feeds in England. This plant will live 
in the open air in mild winters, if it is planted in a 
light foil and a warm fituation, but in hard winters it is 
deftroyed - % therefore fome of the planes ihould be kept 
in pots, and flickered under a common frame in win- 
ter, where it may enjoy the free air in mild v/eather, and 
be protected from the froft, and in fummer placet! 
abroad with other hardy exotic plants, where its fine 
filky leaves will make a pretty appearance. It may 
be propagated by laying. down the branches, and alio 
by cuttings, but both veiy feldom put out roots the 
fame year, and many of them will fail •, fo that the 
beft way is to procure the. feeds from Italy, for thole 
plants which come from feeds, grow much larger than 
thofe which are propagated the other way. 
The twenty-eighth fort grows naturally in Candia, 
and feveral of the iflands in the . Archipelago. This 
hath a perennial root, which (ends up feveral creel 
branching ftalks about two feet, high, which are gar- 
niflied with very narrow-pointed leaves, fitting clofe 
to the ftalks, which are hoary. The flowers come 
out fingly on the fide of the ftalks, fitting very clofe 
to them, having fcarce any foot-ftalks ; thefe are of a 
very pale bluifli colour, and fpread open almoft to 
the bottom. It flowers in June and July, but rarely 
produces any feeds in England. 
This fort is propagated in the fame manner as the 
twenty-fifth, and the plants require the fame treat- 
ment. This plant muft have a dry foil and a warm 
fituation, otherwife it will not live through the win- 
ter in the open air in England. As the ftalks of 
this fort decay in autumn, fo if the furface of the 
ground about their roots is covered with fome old 
tanners bark, it will preferve them in the hardeft 
frofts. ^ . 

The twenty-ninth fort is ufed in medicine. This is 
ftilcd Soldanella, and Braffica marina j it grows na- 
turally on the fea beaches in many parts of England, 
but cannot be long preferved in a garden. This hath 
many fmall, white, ftringy roots, which fpread wide, 
and fend out feveral weak trailing* branches, which 
twine about the neighbouring plants like the com- 
mon Bindweed, and are garniflied with kidney-fhaped 
leaves about the fize of thofe of the lefler Celandine, 
ftanding upon long foot-ftalks, and are placed alter- 
nate. The flowers are produced on the fide of the 
branches at each joint. Thefe are fliaped like thofe 
of the fir ft fort, and arc of a reddifli purple colour \ 
they appear in J uly, and are fucceeded by round cap- 
fules, having three cells, each containing one black 
feed ; every part of the plant abounds with a milky 
juice. This is eftecmed a good medicine to purge off 
watery humours, and is prefcribed in dropfics. 
The thirtieth fort grows naturally, in the ifland of 
Ceylon. This is a perennial plant, having thick fiefhy 
roots, which fpread far in the ground, and abound 
with a milky juice, which flows out when the roots 
are broken or wounded, and foon hardens into a rcfi- 
nous fubftance, when expofed to the fun and air. 
From the root flioots forth many twining branches, 
6 " which 
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which twift about each other, or the neighbouring 
plants, like the common Bindweed. Thefe are gar- 
nilhed with heart-fhaped leaves, which are foft to the 
touch, like thofe of the Marfh Mallow. The flow- 
ers are produced at the joints on the fide of the ftalks, 
ieveral ftanding together on the fame foot-ftalk ; they 
are white, and fhaped like thofe of the common great 
Bindweed. Thefe are fucceeded by round caplules, 
having three cells, which contain two feeds in each. 
The roots of this plant, which is the only part ufed 
in medicine, are brought to us from India. It is titled 
Turpethum, or Turbith in the Ihops. 
This plant is tender, fo will not live in the open air 
in England ; it is propagated by feeds, which mult 
be fown on a hot-bed ; and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they Ihould be each planted in a feparate pot, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
fcreened from the fun till they have taken frefli root, 
and afterward muft be treated in the fame manner as 
hath been dire&ed for the eighth fort. 
The thirty-firft fort is the Jalap which is vifed in me- 
dicine. This grows naturally at Haleppo, in the 
Spanifh Well-Indies, fituated between La Vera Cruz 
and Mexico. The root of this plant hath been long 
ufed in medicine, but it was not certainly known, 
what plant it was produced from. The old title 
of this was Mechoacana nigra, but father Plumier 
afTerted that it was the root of one fpecies of Marvel 
of Peru ; from whence Tournefort was induced to 
conftitute a genus from that plant, under the title of 
Jalapa. But Mr. Ray, from better information, put 
it among the Convolvuli, and titled it Convolvulus 
Americanus, Jalapium dittus. This was by the late 
Dr. Houftoun certainly afcertained, who brought 
fome of the roots of this plant from the Spanilh 
"Weft-Indies to Jamaica, where he planted them, 
with a defign of cultivating the plants in that ifland, 
where he obferved them to thrive, during his abode 
there: but foon after lie left the country, the peribn 
to whofe care he committed them, was fo carelefs as 
to fuffer hogs to root them out of the ground, and 
deftroy them ; fo that there was no remains of them 
left, when he returned there * nor have I heard of this 
plant being introduced into any of the Britifh illands 
fince. 

A few years paft I received a few of the feeds of this 
plant, which fucceeded in the Chelfea garden, where . 
the plants throve very well, but did not produce any 
flowers. This hath a large root of an oval form, 
which is full of a milky juice , from which come out 
many herbaceous triangular twining ftalks, rifing 
eight or ten feet, garniflied with variable leaves, fome 
of them being heart-lhaped, others angular, and fome 
oblong and pointed. They are fmooth, and (land 
upon long foot-ftalks ; and from a drawing of the 
plant, made by a Spaniard in the country, where it 
grows naturally, who gave it to Dr. Houfton, and is 
now in my poffeffion, the flowers are lhaped like 
thofe of the common Great Bindweed, each foot-ftalk j 
fupporting one flower. But as it is only a pencil 
drawing, fo the colour is not expreffed, therefore I 
can give no farther account of it. The feeds of this 
are covered with very white down like cotton. 
As this plant is a native of a warm country, fo it will 
not thrive in England, unlefs it is preferved in a 
warm ftove ; therefore the feeds muft be fown on a 
hot-bed, and the plants put into pots, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and treated in the 
fame manner as the eighth fort ; with this difference 
only, that as this hath large, flefliy, fucculent roots, 
fo they Ihould have but little water given them, ef- 
pecially in winter, left it caufe them to rot. They 
Ihould be planted in light fandy earth not too rich, 
for the fame realbn, and the plants Ihould always re- 
main in the bark-ftove. 

The root of Jalap is efteemed an excellent cathartic 
medicine, purging ferous watery humours especially, I 
and is of Angular fervice in dropfies, and for rhcu- I 
matic diforders. But the quantity of the root which I 
is ufed in medicine, is not fufTicient to render the in- 1 
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trodu&ion of this plant into the Britifli colonies, a 
matter of great concern. But fince the diftillers and 
brewers have found out its ufe for exciting a fermen- 
tation, the confuinptioh of it is now fo great, as that 
it would become a national benefit, if it were pro- 
duced in the Britifli iflands ; which might be foon ef- 
fected, were die inhabitants of thofe iflands a little 
. more attentive to their own, and the public benefit. 
CONY 2 A. Lin. Gen. Plant. S54. Tourn Inft. R. 
H. 454. tab. 259. fofKcoWJ,, Gr. becaufe the leaves, 
being hung up, drive away gnats and fleas, as Diof- 
corides fa ys : ] Flea- bane. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a compound flower* made up of many hermaphrodite 
florets* which ccmpofe the dijk \ and female half floret:* 
which are ranged round the border* and form the rays* 
the hermaphrodite florets are fuimel-fljaped* and cut into 
five parts at the brim, which fpread open; thefe have each 
five jhort hairy ftamina* terminated by cylindrical pan- 
mils ; in the bottom of each floret is fituated a germen 
fupporting a /lender flyle* crowned by a bifid ftigma. The 
female half florets or rays* are funncl/haped, and cut into 
three parts at the top ; thefe hr.ve a gcrmcn* with a 
/lender flyle* terminated by two /lender ftigmas* but have 
no /lamina, /ill thefe arc included in a common J'caly an- 
palement* which is oblong and ft/uare, the fcales are 
pointed* and the outer ones fpread open. The hermaphro- 
dite and female florets* are each fucceeded by one oblong 
feed* crowned with down* fitting upon a plain receptacle* 
and are included in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the Tecond lection 
of Linnajus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenelia 
Polygamic fuperflua. The plants of this fecaon have 

hermaphrodite and female florets, which are both 
fruitful. 

The Species arc, 

1. Conyza (Squarrofa) foliis lanceolatis acutis, caule 
annuo corymbofo. Hort. Cliff. 405. Flea-bane with 
pointed Jpear-Jhaped leaves* an annual ftalk* and floxvers 
growing in rottndtjh bunches. Conyza major vulgaris. 

. C. B. i J . 265. Common greater Flea-bane. 

2. Conyza (Bifrons) foliis ovato oblongis, amplcxicau- 
libus. Hort, Cliff. 405. Flea-banc with oblong oval leaves 
embracing the ftalks. Eupatoria Conyzoides maxima 
Canadenfis, foliis caulem amplexantibus. Pluk„ Aim. 
141. 

3. Conyza (Candidis) foliis ovatis tomcntofis, floribus 
confertis, pedunculis latcralibus tcrminalibufque. 
Hort. Cliff. 405. Flea-bane with oval woolly leaves* 
flowers growing in clufters* and foot-ftalks proceeding from 
the fides and terminating the ftalks. Conyza Cretica 
fruticofa, folio molli candidiflimo& tomcntofo. Tourn. 
Cor. 33. 

4. Con 1 za {Lobata) foliis inferioribus trifidis, fuperiori- 
bus ovato lanceolatis obfolete fcrratis floribus corym- 
bofis. Hort. Cliff. 405. Flea bane whofe 'under leaves 
are trifld* thofe above oval and Jpear-Jhaped, and flowers 
growing in round bunches. Conyza arborefcens lutea, 
folio trifido. Plum. Cat. 9. 

5. Conyza {Tomentofls) arborefcens, foliis oblon go ova- 
tis, tomentofis, fubtus cincreis, floribus tenninalibus 
pedunculis raccmofis. Tree Flea-bane with oblong woolly 
leaves* of an A/h colour on their under fide* and flowers 
terminating the branches* /landing upon branching foot- 
ftalks. Conyza arborefcens, tomentofa, foliis oblon- 
gis, floribus in fummitatibus racemorum, ramofis 
fparfis albicantibus. Houft. MSS. 

6. Conyza (Salicifolius) foliis lincaribus decurrentibus 
ferratis, floribus corymbofis terminalibus. Flea-bans 
with narrow r mining leaves* and flowers in round bunches 
terminating the ftalks. Conyza hcrbacea, caule alato, 
Salicis folio, floribus umbellatis purpureis minoribus. 
Houft. MSS. 

7. Conyza (Ccjymbcfa) arborefcens, foliis lanceolatis, 
floribus ebryinbofis, terminalibus pedunculis race- 
mo lis. Tree Flea-bane with Jpear-Jhaped leaves* and 
flowers growing in round hunches at the end of the /hoots* 
having branching foot-ftalks. Conyza arborefcens, fo- 
liis oblongis floribus fir.gulis trlbus flofculis conftan- 
tibus. Houft. MSS. 

A E 8. Convza 
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8: Conyza (Vifcofa') caule herbaceo, foliis ovatis fer- 
ratis, villous, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. Flea- 
bane with an herbaceous ftalk, oval, flawed, hairy leaves* 
and flowers proceeding from the fides, and at the ends of 
the branches. Conyza odorata, Bellidis folio villofa 
& vifcofa; Houft. MSS. 

9. Con-yza (Arborefcens) foliis ovatis integerrimis acutis 
fubtus tomentofis, fpicis recurvatis fecundis, brafteis 
reflexis. Lin. Sp. 1209. Flea-bane with entire oval- 
pointed leaves, woolly on their under fide, recurved abound- 
ing fptkes of flowers, and reflexed braclea. Conyza fru- 
ticoia, flore pallide purpureo, capitulis & lateribus 
ramulorum ipicatum exeuntibus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
124. 

10. Coxvza (Symphyti folia) foliis oblongo ovatis fcabris, 
floribus racemolis terminalibus, caule herbaceo. Flea- 
bane with oblong, oval, rough leaves, flowers growing in 
bunches at the ends of the branches, and an herbaceous 
ftalk. Conyza Symphyti facie, flore luteo. Houft. 
MSS. 

11. CortvzA (Scandens) foliis lanceolatis fcabris, nervofis 
feflilibus, racemis recurvatis, floribus adfeendentibus, 
pedunculis lateralibus caule fruticofo fcandente. Flea- 
bane with rough, nervous, fpear-fhaped leaves fitting 
clofe to the branches^ recurved fpikes, with flowers ftand- 
ing upward, foot-ftalks proceeding from the fide of the 
branches, and climbing Jhrubby ftalks. Conyza Ameri- 
cana fcandens, Lauri folio alpero, floribus fpicatis 
albis. Houft. MSS. 

12. Conyza (Trinerviis) foliis ovatis glabris, trinerviis 
integerrimis, floribus fpicatis terminalibus, caule fru- 
ticoio. Flea-bane with aval finooth leaves, which have 
three veins and are entire, flowers growing in fpikes at 
the ends of the branches, and a Jhrubby ftalk. Conyza 
Americana frutefcens, foliis ovatis trinerviis & inte- 
gris, floribus fpicatis albis. Houft. MSS. 

13. Convza (Uniflora) foliis lanceolatis acutis feflilibus, 
floribus fingulis lateralibus, calycibus coloratis, caule 
fruticofo ramofo. Flea-banewithpointedfpear-Jhapedleaves 
fitting clofe to the branches, Jingle flowers on the Jide of the 
branches, which have coloured empalements, and a Jhrubby 
branching ftalk. Conyza Americana frutefcens foliis 
oblongis acutis, capitulis & ramulorum exeuntibus, 
calycibus purpurafcentibus. Houft. MSS. 

14. Conyza (Spicata) fruticofa foliis ovatis trinerviis, 
floribus fpicatis alaribus. Shrubby Flea-bane with oval 
leaves having three nerves, and flowers growing in Jpikes 
from the fide of the branches. 

15. Conyza (Pedunculata) foliis ovato lanceolatis tri- 
nerviis, pedunculis longilfimis terminalibus floribus 
corymbofis. Flea-bane with oval fpear-fhaped leaves 
having three veins, foot-ftalks which are very long ter- 
minating the branches, and flowers growing in round 
bunches. 

1 6. Conyza (Baccharis) foliis ovato oblongis, obtufis 
ferratis, femiamplexicaulibus, floribus corymbofis ter- 
minalibus. Flea-bane with oblong oval leaves which are 
obtufe and fazved, half embracing the ftalks with their 
bafe, and flowers in round bunches terminating the ftalks. 
Eupatorium Conyzoides Sinica Baccharidis folio rarius 
crenato, fummo caule ramofo, floribus parvis coro- 
nate Pluk. Amath. 80. 

17. Conyza (Odorato) foliis lanceolatis ferratis, petio- 
latis, caule fruticofo ramofo, floribus corymbofis ter- 
minalibus. Flea-bane "joith fpear-fhaped flawed leaves 
having foot-ftalks, and flowers growing in round bunches 
at the end of the branches. Conyza major odorato five 
Baccharis floribus purpureas nudis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
121. 

8. Conyza (Hirfttta) foliis ovalibus integerrimis fca- 
bris fubtus hiriutis. Lin. Sp. 1209. Flea-bane with 
oval, entire, rough leaves, hairy on their under fide. 
The firft fort grows naturally upon dry places in fe- 
veral parts of England, fo is leldom allowed a place 
in gardens. This is a biennial plant, which decays 
foon after the feeds arc ripe j it hath feveral large, ob- 
long, pointed leaves, growing near the ground, which 
are hairy •, between thefe the ftalks come out, which 
rife two feet and a half high, dividing upward into 
feveral branches, garnilhed with fmalier oblong leaves, 
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Handing alternate at the ends of the ftalks the flow- 
ers are produced in round bunches, which are of a 
dirty yellow colour thefe are fucceeded by oblong 
feeds, crowned with down. It flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. If the feeds are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up the following 
fpring, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean fromweeas. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Italy, and is p refer ved in botanic gardens for the lake 
of variety. This hath a biennial root but an annual 
ftalk. From a thick fibrous root arife many upright 
ftalks, garnilhed with oblong oval leaves, which are 
rough, and embrace the ftalks with their bafe ; thefe 
have appendages running along the ftalk, from one 
to the other, whereby the ftalk is winged. The 
upper part of the ftalks divide into many fmalier 
branches, garnilhed with leaves of the -fame form as 
the other, but fmalier, ftanding alternate ; the 
branches and main ftalks, are terminated by yellow 
flowers growing in round bunches; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong feeds, crowned with down. It Mow- 
ers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This is 
propagated by feeds, which may be fown on a bed of 
light earth in the fpring, and when the plants come 
up, they lhould be thinned where they are too near, 
and kept clean from weeds ; the following autumn 
they may be tranfplanted where they are defigned to 
remain, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. The fecond year they will flower 
and produce ripe feeds, and will continue two years if 
the foil is not too good, for thefe plants often rot, 
when^they are planted in a rich foil. 
The third fort grows naturally in Crete. This hath a 
lhort fhrubby ftalk, which in this country feldom rifes 
more than fix inches high, dividing into feveral lhort 
branches, which are clofeLy garnilhed with oval, 
woolly, very white leaves ; from thefe branches arife 
the flower-ftalks, which are woolly, about nine inches 
high, garnilhed with fmall, oval, white leaves, placed 
alternate. The flowers are produced at the fides, 
and end of the ftalk, fometimes but one, at other 
times two, and fometimes three flowers ftanding on 
the fame foot-ftalk. They are of a dirty yellow co- 
lour, and 'appear in July, but rarely are fucceeded 
by feeds in this country ; fo the plant is propagated 
here by flips, which, if taken from the old plants in 
June, and planted on an eaft-afpe£Ved border, and 
covered with hand-glafles, will take root in fix or 
eight weeks. But thele flips muft be frequently, but 
gently refrelhed with water, and the glaffes lhould 
be fliaded in hot weather •, and after thev have been 
planted a fortnight, the glafles lhould be raifed on 
one fide to admit air to the cuttings ; and when they 
have taken root, they lhould be gradually expoled to 
the open air. In autumn thefe lhould be carefully 
taken up, preferving the earth to their roots lome 
of them may be "planted in pots, that they may be 
fheltered under a frame in the winter; and the others 
fhould be planted in a warm border of dry poor earth, 
where they will endure the cold of our ordinary 
winters very well, and continue many years. This 
is preferved in gardens, more for the beauty of its 
filvery leaves than its flowers, which have not much 
to recommend them. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence it was fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun. 
This is titled by Sir Hans Sloane Virga aurea major, 
fc. Herba Doria folio' fin uato hirfuto. Cat. Jam. 125. 
It rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk feven or eight feet high, 
dividing into feveral branches, garnilhed with rough 
leaves four inches long, ihaped like the point of a 
halbert. The flowers are produced in roundilh 
bunches, at the extremity of the branches 5 they are 
yellow, and ftand clofe together. Thefe are fucceeded 
by oblong feeds crowned with down. 
This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
this country, therefore the feeds muft be fown upon 
a hot-bed 5 and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they muft be each tranfplanted into a feparate fmall 
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pot filled with* light Tandy earth, - and plunged into a 
hot-bed, obferving to fcreen them from the fun till 
they have taken new root; then they tnuft have free 
air admitted to them every day, in • proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon they mult alio be frequently 
watered in warm weather, but they fhould hot have 
it in too great plenty. As the plants advance in 
ftrength, fo they muft have a greater lhare of air ; 
and if the feafon is warm, they may be expofed to , 
the open air for a few weeks in the heat of fummer, ■ 
provided they are placed in a warm lituation ; but if 
the nights prove cold, or much wet Ihould fall, they 
inuft be removed into lhelter: if thefe plants are 
placed in a moderate ftove in winter, they will thrive 
better than in greater heat, and in fummer they fhould 
have a large fhare of air. With this management I 
have had the plants flower well in July, though they 
have not perfected feeds here. 

The fifth fort rifes with a wOody ftalk ten or twelve 
feet high, dividing into many branches, whdfe bark 
is covered with a brown down ; thefe are garnilhed 
with oblong oval leaves, which are green on their 
upper fide, but of an Afh colour on their under, placed I 
alternate, on fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers are pro- I 
duced at the end of the branches, upon long branching I 
foot-ftalks, in loofe Ipikes ranged on one fide ; they 
are white, and are fucceeded by long flat feeds I 
crowned with down. This plant grows naturally at j 
La Vera Cruz in New Spain, from whence Dr Houf- I 
toun lent -me the feeds. It is a tender plant, fo miift I 
be treated in the fame manner as hath been directed I 
for the former fort. I 
The fixth fort grows naturally at La Vera I 
Cruz in New Spain. This hath a perennial root, J 
from which arife feveral upright ftalka three feet I 
high, garnilhed with lohg narrow leaves, fawed on I 
their edges, placed alternate, and have appendages I 
which run along the ftalk from one to the other, | 
forming a border or wing to the Italics. The flowers I 
are produced at the end of the {talks in round I 
bunches, they are fmall, and of a purple colour, and I 
are fucceeded by oblong flat feeds, crowned with I 
down. This is propagated by feeds, which muft be j 
fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and the plants I 
muft afterward be tranfplan ted into pots, and plunged I 
into a frefh hot-bed, obferving to fcreen them from I 
the fun till they have taken frefh root * after which ] 
they muft have a large fhare of air, and about Mid- I 
fummer they may be placed in the open air in a I 
Iheltered fituation, where they may remain till the I 
end of September, when they mould be removed into J 
the ftove, and during the winter kept in a temperate I 
degree of warmth. The fecond year thefe plants I 
will flower, but they do not perfect feeds in England. I 
The feventh fort was lent me from La Vera Cruz by I 
the late Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing there I 
naturally. This hath a ftrong woody Item, which I 
riles to the height of fourteen or fixteen feet, covered I 
with an Alh-coloured bark, and is divided upward I 
into many ligneous branches, garnifhed with fpear- I 
fhaped leaves Handing alternate, on Ihort foot-ftalks. I 
Thefe branches are terminated by round ifh bunches I 
of white flowers, fitting upon long foot-ftalks, feve- I 
ral of them being joined on the fame foot-ftalk. I 
Thefe are not fucceeded by feeds in England, fo I 
that the feeds muft be procured from abroad, and I. 
thefe muft be fown on a hot- bed, and the plants af- I 
terward treated in the fame manner as the fourth J 
fort. I 
The eighth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence it was fent me by the late Dr. Houf- I 
toun ; this is an annual plant, which grows in low I 
moift places,' where the water ftands in winter \ it hath 1 
an herbaceous branching ftalk, which rifes about one I 
foot high, gamilhed at each joint with one oval leaf, [ 
fitting clofe to the branches 5 thefe are fawed on their j 
edges, and covered with a white hairy down. The j 
flowers are produced from the fide or the branches I 
on (lender foot-ftalks, each for the moft part fuftain- I 
ing three flowers, which are white, and are fucceeded I 
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by chaffy feeds, crowned with down ; the whole piant 
is vifcous, and will flick to the fingers of thofe who 
handle it. 

The feeds of this plant muft be fown on a Hot- bed iri 

the fpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, 

they fhould be each tranfplanted into a feparate pot, 

and plunged into a frefh hot- bed, and treated in the 

fame manner as the other tender forts, but muft have 

a large fhare of air in warm weather, and frequently 

refreflied with water. In July thefe plants will flower, 

and if the autumn proves favourable, they will ripen 

their feeds a plant or two of tliis fort may be pre- 

feryed for the fake of variety, but there is little beauty 
in it. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were lent me by the late Dr. Houf 
toun ; this riles with a fhrubby ftalk fix or feven feet 
high, dividing into many ligneous branches, which 
have a mcally bark, and garnilhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves, fitting clofe to tJie branches ; they are hairy, 
and of a filver colour on their under fide, and are 
placed alternate. The flowers come out from the 
lide of the branches, generally in loofe fpikes, which 
grow horizontal, and ftand on the upper fide 
creel * but feme times they come out fingle, fitting 
clofe between the leaf and branch ; thefe are of a 
pale purple colour, and are fucceeded by chafly feeds, 
crowned with a down. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be ob- 
tained from the country where it grows naturally, for 
it doth not produce feeds in England, though it has 
flowered feveral years in the Chelfea garden ; the feeds 
muft be fown, and the plants afterward treated in the 
fame manner as hath been before directed for the 
fourth fort. 

The tenth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
Whence it was lent me by the late Dr. William Houf- 
toun ; this hath a perennial root, and an annual ftalk. 
It grows about three feet high 5 the leaves are from 
four to five inches long^ and one and a half broad 
in the middle, and are rough like thofe of Comfrey. 
Th'e'ftalks are terminated by branching flower-ftalks, 
each foot-ftalk fuftainirig feveral yellow flowers, not 
much unlike thofe of the common fort. This is pro- 
pagated by feeds in the fame manner as the fixth fort, 
and the plants muft be treated in the fame way. It 
will flower the fecond year, but it doth not ripen feeds 
inEnsrland. 

The eleventh fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz 
by the late Dr. Houftoun; this hath a climbing 
fhrubby ftalk, which rifes fourteen or fixteen feet 
high, and divides into many branches, garnilhed with 
leaves about the fize of thofe of the Bay-tree, and 
full as thick in their texture, having many deep 
tranfverfe nerves, running from the midrib to the 
fides ; they are of a pale green colour. The flowers 
are produced in long fpikes, ranged on the upper 
fide of the fpikc only, which come out from the lide 
of the branches, pointed upward ; thefe are large and 
white, and arc fucceeded by flat dark-coloured feeds, 
crowned with down. 

This plant makes a fine appearance in the ftove when 
it flowers, and as it retains its leaves all the year, fo 
in the winter feafon it affords an agreeable variety 
among other tender plants. The culture of this plant 
• is the fame as hath been directed for the fourth fort, 

lb need not be repeated. 
, The twelfth fort was fent me from Carthagcna in 
New Spain, where it grows naturally, by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar, furgeon ; this rifes with a fhrubby 
ftalk fix or feven feet high, dividing into feveral 
ligneous branches, garnilhed with oval, fmooth, en- 
tire leaves, having three longitudinal veins, placed 
alternate, clofe to the branches. The flowers are 
produced in fhort clofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches 5 thefe are white, and are fucceeded by ob- 
long flat feeds, crowned with down; this fort is 
tender, fo muft be treated in the fame manner as the 
fourth, and will abide feveral years with this manage- 
ment. 

The 
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¥he thirteenth fort grows naturally in the fame coun- 
try as the laflr mentioned,, and was fent me by the 
fame gentleman ; this riles with a fhrubby ftalk eight 
or. ten feet high, dividing into many long (lender 
branches, garnifhed with {pear-fhaped leaves, three 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad in 
the middle, ending in acute points ; the fmaller 
branches are fet with very narrow, oblong, pointed 
leaves, which grow clofe to the llalksi and at each 
joint is produced one pretty large white flower, 
with a purple empalement 5 thefe flowers come out 
the whole length of the fin all branches, fitting clofe. 
to the bale of the leaves, fo that the plants make a 
pretty appearance in flower. This may pe propa- 
gated in the fume way as the fourth, and with that 
management it hath flowered very well, but it doth 
not produce feeds in England. 

The fourteenth fort was fent me from Carchagena by 
the before-mentioned gentleman, who found it grow- 
ing there in great plenty. This hath a ftrong woody 
item, riling ten or twelve feet high, divided upward 
into many fhort ligneous branches, whofe joints are 
very clofe to each other. The haves come out al- 
ternate on every fide the branches, to which they fit 
very clofe ; they are fmooth, one inch long, and half 
an inch broad, ending in acute points, having three 
longitudinal veins. The flowers are white, and pro- 
duced in fhort clofe (pikes, which come out from the 
fide of the branches, and are fucceeded by oblong flat 
feeds, crowned with down. 

This is a lender plant, fo requires the fame treatment 
as the fourth fort, with which it hath flowered very 
well, but hath not produced feeds in England. 
The fifteenth fort rifes with a fhrubby Item to the 
height of fix or feven feet, dividing into feveral 
branches, which have a dark brown bark, and are 
clofely garnifhed with oval, fpear-fhaped, fmooth 
leaves, having three longitudinal veins, (landing on 
ihort foot-ftalks, placed alternate on every fide the 
branches. The flowers are produced on long naked 
foot-ftalks, which extend five or fix inches beyond 
the end of the branches ; thefe are purple, and form 
a kind of round bunch : the empalement of the 
flower is compofed of fhort chaffy fcales. 
This grows naturally at Campeachy, from whence the 
feeds were fent me by Mr. Robert Millar. It is a ten- 
der plant, fo mud be treated in the fame way as is di- 
rected for the fourth fort, with which it hath flowered, 
but hath not produced feeds in this country. 
The fixtecnth fort grows naturally at Campeachy, 
from whence I received the feeds ; this rifes with a 
Jhrubby flalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
fending out many ftrong ligneous branches, covered 
with a dark-coloured bark, garnifhed with oblong, 
oval, blunt leaves, fa wed on their edges, and half 
embrace the (talks with their bafe : the flowers are 
purple, growing in round bunches at the end of the 
branches, and are fucceeded by flat feeds, crowded 
with down. 

This is alfo a tender plant, and requires the fame 
treatment as the fourth fort, with which it hath flow- 
ered, but doth not produce feeds in England. 
If the feeds of thefe plants are fown in autumn loon 
after they are ripe, there is no danger of their mif- 
carryingi but as thefe are mod of them brought from 
abroad, they do not arrive here in good time, fo the 
plants rarely come up the firfl; year 5 therefore trie 
feeds mould be fown in pots, that they may be pre- 
served through the winter, and the following fpring 
the plants will come up. 

The feventecnth (brt grows naturally in Jamaica; 
this rifes with a fhrubby branching (talk about four 
or five feet high. The lower branches and ftalk are 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves about four inches 
long, and one broad in the middle ; they are fa wed 
on their edges, and have fhort foot-ltalks , the leaves 
on the upper branches are much narrower, and end 
in acute points. The flowers are purple, and are 
produded in round bunches at the end of the branches, 
and arc fucceeded by downy feeds like the other (pe- 
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cies. This is tender, and requires the fame culture 
as the fourth (brt. 

The feventeenth fort grows naturally in China : this 
is a biennial plant, which perifhes fbon after the feeds 
are ripe. The ftalks are hairy, rifing about two feet 
high, garnifhed with oblong oval leaves, which are 
entire, rough on their upper fide,, but have many 
ftrong pale hairs on their under, placed alternately 
on the branches. The flowers arc purple, comino- 
out from the fide of the "branches in oblong (pikes. 
This (brt is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in pots in the autumn, if they can be procured 
at that feafon , but die pots ihould be placed in a gar- 
den-frame in winter, to prevent the feeds fuffering by 
cold and wet. If the feeds are fown in the fpring, 
the plants rarely come up the fame year, therefore 
it will be proper to fcreen this in winter ; when this 
is obferved, the plants will rile the following fprin«-. 
When the plants are fit to remove, they fhould be 
each planted in a feparate pot, and placed into a very 
moderate hot-bed, where they mult be fcreened from 
the fun until they have taken root ; after which they 
fhould be gradually hardened to bear the open air, 
into which they mould be removed the beginning of 
June, placing them in a fheltercd fituation, where 
the fecond feafon they will flower, and if the fummer 
is good, they will ripen their feeds. 

C O N S E RV AT O K Y. See Green-House. 

CONVAL LILY. See Convallaria. " 

C O PAIFER A, the balfam of Cape vi. 
The Characters are, 
// hath no empalement the flower conjifts of five leaves? 

_ which expands in form of a Rofe \ it bath ten fljort Jla- 
mina, crowned by long fummits. The point al is fixed in 
the center of the flower? which afterward becomes a pod, 
in which are contained one or two feeds, which are fur- 
rounded with a pulp of a yellow colour. 

We know but one fort of this tree, which is, 

CoPAiFERA(Q^bW«)foliispinnatis. Tbebalfamtf CepcvL 
This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the 
province of Antiochi, in the Spanilh Weft-Indies ; 
this is about ten days journey from Carthagena. There 
are great numbers of thefe trees in the woods about 
tliis village, which grow to the height of fifty or fixty 
feet. Some of thefe trees do not yield any of the 
balfam, thofe which do are diftinguifhed by a ridge 
which runs along their trunks ; the trees are wounded 
in their center, and they place calabafh fhells, or fome 
other veflels to the wounded part to receive the bal- 
fam, which will all flow out in a fhort time. One of 
thefe trees will yield five or fix gallons of the balfam j 
but though thefe trees will thrive well after being 
tapped, yet they never afford any more balfam. 
As this balfam is ufed in medicine, it deferves our 
application to procure the trees, and cultivate them in 
fome of the Englifh colonies of America j for as the 
Englifh are poflefled of lands in fo many different la- 
titudes, they might cultivate moft kinds of trees and 
plants from the different parts of die world, which 
are ufeful in medicine, dyeing, or for any other purpofe 
of life. 

The feeds of this tree were brought from the coun- 
try of their growth by Mr. Robert Millar, furgeon, 
who fowed a part of them in Jamaica, which he in- 
formed me had fucceeded very well 5 fo that we may 
hope to have thefe trees propagated in great plenty 
in a few years, in fome of the Englifh colonies, if the 
(lothfulnefs of the inhabitants doth not fuffer them to 
perifh, as they have the Cinnamon-tree, and fome 
other uieful plants, which have been carried thither 
by curious perfbns. 

There are not at prefent any of thefe trees in Eu- 
rope, that I can learn j for thofe feeds which Mr, 
Millar fent over to England, were all deftroyed by 
infects in their paffage, fo that not one fucceeded in 
thefeveral places where they were fown; but could 
frefh feeds be procured, the plants might be raifed in 
England, and preferved in the bark-lloves very well j 
for the country of their growth is much more temper 
rate than many others, from whence we have been 

' fur- 
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furnxflied with a great variety of plants, which fuc- 
cced very well in the ftoves, and fome of them arrive 
to a great degree of perfection . 

COR ALLODENDRON. See Ervthrina. 

CORCHORUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 675. Tourri. Inft. 
259. tab. 135. Jews Mallow. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is c'ompofed of five narrow 
fyear-jbaped leaves-, which are creel. The flower hath 
jive oblong blunt petals* which are no longer than the em- 
pa lement. It hatb many hairy ftamina* which are Jhorter 
than the petals* terminated by fmall fummits. In the 
center is Jituated an oblong furrowed germen* jupporting a 
Jhort thick flyle* crowned by a bifid ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a cylindrical pod having jive cells ^ 
which are filled with angular-pointed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the rirft fedliori of 
Linnasus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Mo- 
nogynia, the flowers having many ftamina and but 
one ftyle. 

The SrEciES are, 

1. Corchorus (Olitorius) capfulis oblongis, ventricofis, 
foliorum infimis ferraturis fetaceis. Lin. Flor. Zeyl. 
213. Jews Mallow with oblong jwelling pods, and the 
faws on the under fide of the leaves terminatingwith briftles. 
Corchorus five Me lochia. J. B. 2. 982. Common Jews 
Mallow. 

2. Corchorus (jEftuans) capfulis oblongis, lexfulcatis 
fexcufpidatis, foliis cordatis infimis ferraturis ietaceis. 
Lin. Sp. 746. Jews Mallow with oblong furrowed pods* 
heart-fiaped leaves* whofe faws terminate with briftles. 
Corchorus Americana, carpini foliis, fextuplici cap- 
fula prselonga. Pluk. 

3. Corchorus (Capfularis) capfulis fubrotundis, depreflis, 
rugofis. Flor. Zeyl. 214. Jews Mallow with roundiflj 
depreffed capfules which are rough, Corchorus Ameri- 
cana, pralongis foliis, capfula ftriata fubrotunda brevi. 
Pluk. 

54. Corchorus (T etragonis) foliis ovato-cordatis crenatis, 
. capfulis tetragonis, apicibus reflexis. Jews Mallow 
with oval heart-jhaped leaves which are crcnated* and 
four-cornered capfules* whofe points are reflexed. Cor- 
chorus flore flavo, frudtu carophylloide. Pluk. 

5. Corchorus (Linearibus) foliis lanceolatis, ferrato 
dentatis, capfulis linearibus, compreflis, bivalvibus. 
Jew Mallozv with fpear-Jhaped leaves* which are in- 
dented like the teeth of a faw* and narrow* comprejfed* 
bivalvular pods. 

6. Corchorus {Bifurcatis) foliis cordatis, ferratis, cap- 
fulis linearibus, compreflis, apicibus bifurcatis. Jews 
Mallow with heart-jhaped jawed leaves* and narrow com- 
prejfed pods* whofe points have two horns. 

7. Corchorus (Siliquofus) capfulis linearibus compreflis, 
foliis lanceolatis asqualiter ferratis. Lih. Sp. 746. 
Jews Mallow with comprejfed capfules* and jpear-Jhaped 
leaves equally jawed on their edges. Corchorus Ameri- 
cana, foliis & frudtu auguftioribus. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 259. 

8. Corchorus (Hirfuta) capfulis fubrotundis lanatis, fo- 
liis ovatis obtulis tomentofis sequaliter ferratis. Lin. 
Sp. 747. Jews Mallow with roundijh downy pods* and 
ebtufe* oval* woolly leaves* which are equally fawed on 
their edges* Corchoro affimis Chamsedryos folio, More 
ftamineo, feminioribus atris quadrangulis duplici fcrie 
difpofitis. Sloan. Cat. 50. 

, The firft fpecies, Rauwolf fays, is fown in great plenty 
about Aleppo, as a pot-herb, the Jews boiling the 
leaves of this plant to eat with their meat this he 
fuppofes to be the Olus Judaicum of Avicenna, and 
the Corchorum of Pliny. 

This plant grows in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, from 
both which places I have feveral times received the 
feeds. In the Eaft-Indies the herb is ufed in the fame 
manner as in the Levant, as I have been informed *, 
but I do not hear that it is ufed by the inhabitants of 
America. 

It is an annual plant-, which rifes about two feet high, 
dividing into feveral branches, garnifhed with leaves 
of different fizes and forms \ fome are fbear-fhaped , 
others are oval, and fome almoft heart-fnaped ■* they 
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are of a deep green, and nightly indented on their 
edges, having near their bafe two briktly ferments; 
which are reflexed. They have very long /lender 
foot-ftalks, especially thofe which grow on the lower 
part of the branches. The flowers fit dole on the 
bppofitefideofthe branches to the leaves, coming out 
fihgly ; they are compofed of five fmall yellow pe- 
tals, and a great number of ftamina furrounding the 
oblong germen, which is fituated in the center of the 
flower, and afterward turns to a rough fwelling cap- 
fule, two inches long, ending in a point, opening iri 
four cells, which are filled with angular green ifli feeds. 
This plant flowers in July and Auguft, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in feveral iflands of 
the Weft-Indies, from whence the feeds have been 
fent me ; this is alfo an annual plant, which rifes with 
a ftrong herbaceous flialk two feet high, divided 
upward into two or three branches, garnifhed with 
heart-map ed leaves, fawed on their edges, ftanding 
upon long foot-ftalks ; and between thefe are feveral 
fmaller leaves nearly of the fame form, fitting clofe to 
the branches. The flowers come outfingly on the fide, 
of the branches, as the other, which are fliaped like 
them, and are fucceeded by longer fwelling pods, 
which are rough, and have four longitudinal furrows-, 
thefe open into four parts at the top, and contain four 
rows of angular feeds. It flowers and feeds at the 
fame time with the former fort. 
The third fort grows naturally in both Indies •, I have 
received the feeds of this from feveral parts of India 
and America this is alfo an annual plant, which rifes 
with a (lender herbaceous ftalk about three feet 
high, (ending out feveral weak branches, which are 
garnifhed at each joint by one leaf of an oblong heart- 
lhape, ending in a long acute point, and are fawed 
on their edges, ftanding upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out fingly on the fide of the branches,- 
to which they fit very clofe ; they arc fmaller than* 
thofe of the former forts, and are fucceeded by fhort 
roundifh feed-vefiels, which are rough, and flatted 
at the top, having fix cells filled with fmall angular 
feeds. This flowers and feeds at the fame time as the 
former. 

The fourth fort is alfo a native of both Indies, from 
whence I have received the feeds ; this is an annual 
plant, which rifes about two feet high, dividing into 
imall branches, garnifhed with oval heart-Ihaped 
leaves, fawed on their edges. The flowers of this 
are very fmall, of a pale yellow, and are fucceeded 
by fwelling, rough, four-cornered feed-vcfiels, about 
an inch long, flatted at the top, where there are four 
horns, which are reflexed, fo that thefe" have fome 
refemLiance in fhape to the Clove. This flowers and 
feeds about the fame time as the former forts. 
The feeds of the fifth fort were fent rric from Cartha- 
gena in New Spain, where the plants grow natu- 
rally 5 this is an annual plant, which rifes about three 
feet high, fending out feveral weak fide brandies, 
garnifhed with leaves about three inches long, and 
one broad in the middle, lefTening gradually to both 
ends, and are indented on the edges like the teetli of 
a faw, fitting clofe to the branches'- The flowers 
come out fingly, oppofite to the leaves j they arc very 
fmall, of a pale yellow, and are fuccee'ded by feed- 
veflels.near two inches long, which are flat, and have 
two dells filled with fmall angular feeds. This flowers 
and ripens its feeds about the fame time as the for- 
mer. 

The feeds of the fixtK fort were fent me from Ja- 
maica by the late Dr. Houftoun •* this is an annual 
plant, which rifes with a ftrong herbaceous ftalk be- 
tween three and four feet high, fending out feveral 
fide branches, which grow erect, garnifhed with 
heart-fiiaped leaves fawed oh their edges', ftanding 
upon long (lender foot-ftalks % between thefe grow 
many fmaller leaves nearly of the fame forrri, fitting 
clofe to die branches. The flowers come out from 
the fide -of the branches, on fhort foot-ftalkj v they 
£re very final!, of a pale yellow, and arc fucceeded 
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by Sat fced-veflHs near three inches long, ending in 
two horns ; thefe open in two cells, which are filled 
with fmall angular feeds; 

The feeds of the feventh fort were fent me from Bar- 
Dadoes, where the plant grows naturally, for I have 
alfo had it rife in the earth which came over from 
thence in tubs with growing plants : this rifes about 
the' fame height as the fixth, fending out feveral weak 
fide branches, garnifhed with long narrow leaves, 
which are rough, and fawed on their edges, fitting 
clofe to the branches ; between the larger leaves come 
out feveral fmall ones, which are placed irregularly 
on the branches. The flowers are fmall, of a pale 
. yellow, and come out on the fide of the branches 
oppofite to the leaves ; thefe arc fuccceded by very 
narrow comprefled pods two inches long, open- 
ing with two valves, and rilled with fmall angular 
feeds. It flowers and feeds at the fame time with the 
former. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this riles 
with a Ihrubby ftalk four feet high, dividing into a 
great number of fmall branches, which are clofely 
garnifhed with fmall, oval, fawed leaves, fitting clofe 
to the branches ; between thefe arc many very fmall 
leaves, placed without order : the flowers are pro- 
duced on the fide of the branches on very fliort foot- 
llalks ; thefe are fmall, and the petals foon fall off, 
fo that it has been fuppofed to have no petals. The 
flowers are fucceeded by comprefled feed-vefiels three 
inches long, whicli arc rounded at their points, and 
open with two valves at the top, containing a great 
number of fmall angular feeds. This plant hath a 
perennial ftalk, fo may be preferved through the win- 
ter in a moderate ftove, and the fecond year will 
flower in June, and produce ripe feeds in autumn •, 
but when the plants are brought forward fo as to 
flower the firft year, they feldom perfect their feeds, 
and thefe plants cannot be fo well preCerved as thofe 
which are treated hardily in the fummer. 
All thefe forts are too tender to thrive in England in 
the open air, therefore their feeds mud be fown on a 
hot-bed in the fpring 5 and when the plants are come 
up lit to remove, they mould be tranfplanted on a 
frefh hot-bed to bring the plants forward, otherwife 
they will not ripen feeds. After the plants are rooted 
in the new hot-bed, they muft have free air admitted 
to them every day, in proportion to the warmth of 
the feafon, for they muft not be drawn up weak ; 
when the plants have obtained ftrength, they Ihould 
be tranfplanted each into a feparate pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed, oblerving to fliade them from the 
fun till they have taken root ; then they muft have a 
large fhare of air every day, and Ihould be frequently 
refrefhed with water ; and in June they Ihould be 
gradually inured to the open air, and part of them 
may be fhaken out of the pots, and planted in a warm 
border, where, if the feafon proves warm, they will 
flower and perfect their feeds ; but as thefe will fome- 
times fail, it will be proper to put one or two plants 
of each fort into pots, which fhould be placed in a 
glafs-cafe, where they rrfay be fcreened from bad 
weather, and from thefe good feeds . may always be 
obtained. The laft lbrt may alfo be treated in the 
fame manner during the fummer feafon, but in au- 
tumn they muft be removed into the ftove, and plung- 
ed into die bark-bed, and thefe will flower early the 
fecond year, and ripen feeds. 

CORD I A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. tab. 14; Sebeftena. 
Dillen. Hort. Elth. 225. Sebeften. 
The Characters are, 

Tbe flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, in- 
dented in three parts. It hath one funnel fhaped petals 
wboje tube is the lerigtb of the empalement, and the top is 
divided into four, five, or fix parts, which are obtufe and 
creft. '. -It hatb five awl fhaped ftamina, terminated, by 
longjummits, and in the' center a roundi/h pointed gertnen, I 
fuppdrling a bifid ftyte, crowned by two obtufe ftigmas. | 
The germeM afterward becomes a dry herry, which is glo- 
bular and pointed* faftencd to the empalement, and in- 
" clofet & furrowed fait with four cells. 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft. feccion of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Cordia {Sebeftina) foliis oblongo-ovatis, repandis, 
fcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 190. Cordia with oblong, oval, 
rough leaves, turning backward. Caryophyllus ipurius 
inodorus, folio fubrotundo, fcabro, fiorc racemofo, 
hexapetaloide,' coccineo. Sloan. Cat. 136. Commonly 
called Lignum Aloes. 

2. Cordia {Myxa) foliis torrientofis, corymbis lateralis 
bus, calycibus decemftriatis. Lin. Sp. 273. Cordia 
with oval woolly leaves, flowers growing, in a corymbtis 
from the fide of the branches, and empalement s with ten 
flripes. Sebeftina domeftica live Myxa. Com. Hort. 
Amft. 1. 139. T 'he cultivated Sebeften. 

3. Cordia {Macrophylla) foliis ovatis, villofis fefquipe- 
dalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 274. Cordia with oval woolly 
leaves half a foot long. Prunus raceniola, foliis ob- 
longis hirfutis maximis, fructu rubro. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 184. 

The firft fort grows naturally in feveral iflands in the 
Weft-Indies : this rifes with feveral fhrubhy ltalks 
eight or nine feet high, which are garnifhed toward 
the top with oblong, oval, rough leave?, {landing al- 
ternate on fhort foot-ftalks ; they are of a deep green 
on their upper fide. The flowers terminate the 
branches, growing in large clufters upon branching 
foot-ftalks, fome fuftaining one, others two, and 
fome have three flowers, which are large, funnel- 
fhaped, having long tubes, which fpread open at 
the top, where it is divided into five obtufe fegmcnts ; 
they are of a beautiful fcarlet, fo make a fine ap- 
pearance. 

The fecond fort is by moft bdtanifts believed to be 
the Myxa of Crcfalpinus, which is the beft Sebeften 
of trie fhops ; the fruit of which was formerly ufed in 
medicine, but of late years has been feldom brought 
to England, therefore is rarely ordered. This is called 
Aflyrian Plum, from the country where it naturally 
grows. It rifes to the height of our common Plum- 
trees, but was very rare in this country till the 
year 1762, when there was fome of the fruit fent 
from Egypt, by thofe perfons who were lent to tra- 
vel at the king of Denmark's expence, from which 
fruit fome plants have been raifed in the Chelfea 
garden. 

The third fort was difcovered by father Plumier, in 
fome of the French iflands of America; and fmce 
was found in the bay of Campeachy, by Mr. Robert 
Millar, who fent the feeds to England: this fort 
grows to the height of eighteen or twenty feet in the 
natural places where it is found wild ; it hath winged 
leaves, which arc large, entire, and fmooth ; but it 
hath not as yet flowered in England, fo I can give no 
. farther account of it. 
Thefe plants, being natives of warm countries, are 
too tender to live through the winter in this country* 
unlefs they are preferved in a Move : they are all pro- 
pagated by feeds, which muft be procured from the 
countries of their natural growth ; thefe feeds muft be 
fown in fmall pots, which muft be plurfged into a 
good hot-bed of tanners bark in the fpring ; and if 
' the feeds are frefh and good, the plants will begin to 
appear in fix or- eight weeks after. Thefe muft be 
brought forward in the hot-bed, by being treated as 
other tender exotic plants, observing frequently to 
water them in fummer ; and in July, if the plants 
have made much advance, they fhotild be gradually 
hardened, otherwife they will grow fo weak as not to 
be eafily preferved through the Winter. As thefeplants 
obtain ftrength, they will becomfe "more hardy; but 
during the two firft winters, it will be proper to plunge 
them into the tabbed in the ftove ; . but when they 
begin to have woody Hems, they may be placed on 
(helves, in a dry ftove; - where, if they ate kept in 3 
moderate degree of heat, they may be preferved Very* 
well (elpecially the firft fort) which is fome what har- 
dier than the others. This may alfo be placed abroad 
in a warm fituation, In the beginning of July, where 
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the plants may remain till the middle of September, 
provided the feafon continues warm, otherwife they 
tnuft be removed into the ftove iboner. 
The firft fort produces very fine flowers, of a fcarlet 
colour, in large bunches, at the extremity of the 
branches, after the fame manner as the Oleander or 
Rofe-bay ; but thefe flowers are much larger, and of 
a much finer colour. 

A (mall piece of the wood of this tree being put on 
a pan of lighted coals, will fend forth a molt agreea- 
ble odour, and will perfume a whole houfe. 
COREOPSIS. Lin. Gen. PI. 879. Tickfeed. 
The Characters are, 

The common empalement of the flower is double, the outer 
being compofed of eight leaves, placed circularly ; the inner 
is in every part larger, membranaceous, and coloured. 
The difk of the flower is compofed of many hermaphrodite 
florets, which are tubular, and divided into five parts at 
the top \ thefe have each five hairy fiamina, terminated 
by cylindrical fummits. In their center is fituated a com- 
prejfed germ en with two horns, fupporting a flender ftyle, 
crowned by an acute bifid Jtigma. The gcrmcn afterward 
becomes a Jingle orbicular feed, convex on one fide, and 
hollow on the other, having a membranaceous border, 
and two horns on the top. The border or rays of the 
flower is compofed of eight female florets which are large, 
" and tongiie-fhaped, indented in five parts \ thefe have no 
Jlamina, but a germen like the other, without any ftyle or 
ftigma, and are abortive. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnanis's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia Fruftranea the flowers of this clals and feition 
are compofed of hermaphrodite florets which are fruit- 
ful, and female half florets which are barren. 
The Species are, 

1. Coreopsis {Alt emi folia) foliis lanceolatis, ferratis, 
alternis, petiolatis decurrentibus. Horn. Upfal. 270. 
Tickfeed with fpear-fhaped fawed leaves, placed alternate, 
and winged foot-ftalks. Chryfanthemum Virginianum, 
caule alato, ramofius, fiore minore. Pluk. Aim. 100. 

ft. Coreopsis (Lanceplata) foliis lanceolatis, integerri- I 
mis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1283. Tickfeed with fpear- \ 
Jhaped leaves which are entire. Bidens fuccifbe folio, 
radio amplo laciniato. Hort. Elth. 55. | 

3. Coreopsis {Verticillata) foliis decompofito pinnatis, 
Iinearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 907. Tickfeed with decom- 
pound, winged, narrow leaves. Ceratocephalus del- 
phinii foliis. Vaill. Act. 1720. 

'4. Coreopsis (Tripteris) foliis fubternatis, * integerrimis. 
Hort. Upfal. 269. Tickfeed with leaves growing by 
threes, which are entire. Chryfanthemum Virginia- 
num, folio acutiore, tevi, trifoliato, fc anagyridis 
folio. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 21. 

"5. Coreopsis (Radiato) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, acute 
ferratis, oppofitis radio amplo integro. Tickfeed with 
narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, which arc oppqfite and Jharp- 
ly fawed, and the rays of the flower large and entire. 
The firft fort grows naturally in North America every 
where. This hath a perennial root ; the flalks decay 
to the root every winter, which are ftrong, herbace- 
ous, and rife to the height of eight or ten feet, gar- 
ni (bed with fpear-fhaped leaves fawed on their edges, 
from three to four inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, placed alternate on every fide the ftalks, 
having lhort foot-ftalks, with a border or wing run- 
ning from one to the other, the whole length of the 
{talk. The flowers grow at the top of the ftalks, 
forming a fort of corymbus, each foot-ftalk fuftain- 
ing one, two, or three yellow flowers, fhaped like 
Sun-flowers, but much fmaller. This flowers in 
September and October, but doth not produce feeds 
in England; It is a very hardy plant, and may be 
propagated in plenty by parting the foots. The beft 
time for this- is in autumn* when the (talks begin 
to decay. It will thrive in almoft every foil and 
fituation; 

The fecond fort is an annual plant. The feeds. of this 
were brought me from Carolina by Mr. Catefby, in 
the year 1 726. This hath an upright ftalk, garnifhed 
with fmootli, narrow, fpear-lhaped leaves, placed 
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oppofite, tfhicli are entire ;• from the wings of tlic- 
leaves come out the foot-ftalks of the flowers, by 
pairs oppofite, and ftand ere£l % the lower part cf 
thefe have one or two pair of very narrow leaves, but 
the upper is naked, and terminated by one large yel- 
low flower, whofc border or rays arc deeply cut into 
feveral iegments ; thefe are fucceeded by flat winged 
feeds, which, when ripe, roll up ; the naked foot- 
ftalks of thefe flowers are more than a foot long. This 
muft be fown upon a gentle hot-bed in the Jpring, 
and when the plants are fit to tranfplanr, they mould 
be each planted into a feparate fmall pot, and plung- 
ed into a frefli hot- bed to bring them forward ; ami 
in June they mould be inured by degrees to the open 
air, and afterward ibme of them may be fhaken our 
of the pots, and planted in- a warm borders where, 
if the ieafon is good, ihcy will flower in the middle 
of July, and ripen their feeds the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

The third fort hath a perennial root, fending up many 
ftiff angular ftalks, which rife upward of three feet 
high, garnilhed at each joint with decompound wing- 
ed leaves, Handing oppofite ; thefe are very narrow 
and entire. The brandies alfo come out by pairs 
oppofite, as do alfo the foot-ftalks of the flower;; ; 
thefe are long, flender, and each terminated by a An- 
gle flower, of a bright yellow colour, the rays or bor- 
der being oval and entire. The difk or middle is of 
a dark purple colour. Thefe appear in July, and 
continue till September, during which time they 
make a fine appearance. This grows naturally in 
Maryland and Philadelphia. It is propagated by 
parting the roots, in the fame manner as the firft fort, 
and delights in a light loamy earth, and funny ex- 
pofure. 

The fourth fort hath a perennial root. It grows na- 
turally in many parts of North America, but has 
been long cultivated in the Englifh gardens; the 
ftalks of this are ftrong, round, and fmooth, rifing 
fix or feven feet high, garnifhed at each joint with 
fome trifoliate leaves, which ftand oppofite. The 
flowers are produced in -bunches at the top of the 
ftalks, {binding upon long foot-ftalks ; they are of a 
pale yellow, with a dark purple difk. It flowers in 
July, but feldom produces good feeds in England. 
This fort is propagated by parting the roots in the 
fame manner as the firft, but requires a better foil and 
pofition. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in South Carolina, 
from whence the feeds were fent me by the late Dr. 
Dale. This is an annual plant, which rifes with upright 
ftalks to the height of four feet, garnilhed with nar- 
row fpear-lhaped leaves, ending in long points, and 
are deeply fawed on their edges, ftahding oppofite 
at each joint, upon fhort foot-ftaiks •, thefe leaves are 
from three to four inches long, and three quarters of v 
an inch broad in the middle, of a deep green on their 
upper fide, and pale on their under. At all the up- 
per joints of the ftalks come out two long flender 
foot-ftalks, one on each fide, which are garnifhed 
with two or three pair of fmall leaves, and terminated 
by one flower, compofed of feven female half florets, 
which cornpofe the ray \ thefe are oval and entire. 
The difk is compofed of a great number of herma- 
phrodite florets, Which arc of a dark colour, and the 
fummits of the ftamina are of a bright yellow ; thefe 
hermaphrodite florets arc each fucceeded by one flat 
bordered feed, having two horns or teeth. This fore 
flowers in Auguft, and if the autumn proves favour- 
able* will ripen its feeds in October; but in coldfea- 
fons it will not pcrfecT: feeds in England. 
This is propagated by feeds, which mould be fp wn on 
a warm border in autumn, and the plants will come 
up the following fpring ; for if the feeds are fown in 
the fpring, the plants feldom rife till the year after. 
When the plants' are fit to remove, they fhould; be 
carefully taken up, and either planred where they are 
defigned. to remain, or into a nurfery-bed, at four 
inches diftancc, to get ftrcngth, obferving to fhadc 
them -from the fun till they have taken frefli root ; 
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after which, thofc which are planted out for good, will 
require no other treatment but to keep them clean 
from weeds and as they advance in height, they 
ihould be fupported by lticks, otherwife the ftrong 
winds in autumn often break them ; and thofe which 

• were placed in a nurfery-bed, when they have obtained 
proper ftrength, fhould be taken up and tranfplanted 
with balls ot earth to their roots, where they are de- 
figned to ftand for flowering. 

As thefe plants continue to produce flowers till the 
froft puts a flop to them, they merit a place in every 
curious garden, efpecially thofe which do not ramble 
and fpread too much. The firft is the leaft deferving 
of either, fo is feldom preferved, but in botanic gar- 
dens for the lake of variety. 
CORIANDRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 318. Tounv 
Inft. R. H. 316. tab. 168. [of Kopavtyov* of Kepi?, Gr. 
a tick fo called, either becaufe it has the fcent of this 
in feci:, or, as others fay, becaufe it drives away or 
kills them ; and "AjrJp®*, Gr. the iQe where it grew 
plentifully.] Coriander. 

The Characters are, 
7/ is a plant with an umbellated flower ; the univcrfal 
umbel hath but few rays, the partial umbels have 
many. The fir ft hath no involucrum* but the latter hath 
a three-leaved one •, the proper empaletnent is divided into 
five parts ; the rays of the principal umbel are diffbrm. 
'The hermaphrodite flowers which form the difk* have five 
equal heart-foaped petals? which are inflexed* but thofe of 
the rays have five unequal petals of the fame form they 
have each five ftamina* terminated by roundifh fummits* 
The germen which is fttuated under the flower* fupports 
two Jlylcs* crowned by fmall radiated ftigmas •* the gerjnen 
afterward becomes a fpherical fruity divided into two 
parts, each having a hemifpherical concave feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fedtion 
of Linnaeus's firth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Coriandrum (Sativum) fructibus globofis. Hort. 
Cliff. 100. Coriander with globular fruit. Coriandrum 
majus. C. B. P. 158. Greater Coriander. 

2. Coriandrum (Tefiiculatum) fructibus didymis. Hort. 
Cliff. 100. Coriander with twin fruit. Coriandrum 
minus tefticulaturn. C. B. P. 158. 

The firft of thefe fpecies is the moll common kind, 
which is cultivated in the European gardens and fields 
for the feeds, which are ufed in medicine. The fe- 
cond fort is lefs common than the firft, and is feldom 
found but in botanic gardens in thefe parts of Eu- 
rope. Thefe plants grow naturally in the fouth of 
France, Spain, and Italy ; but the firft fort has been 
long cultivated in the gardens and fields, though at 
p relent there is not near fo much of it fown in Eng- 
land as was fome years paft. 

Thefe plants are propagated by fowing their feeds 
in the autumn, in an open fituation, on a bed of 
good frefli earth ; and when the plants are come up, 
they mould be hoed out to about four inches diftance 

• every way, clearing them from weeds ; by which 
management thefe plants will grow ftrong, and pro- 
duce a greater quantity of good feeds. The firft fort 
was formerly cultivated in the gardens as a fallad 
herb, and in the Eaft-Indies is ftill much cultivated ; 
for the plant is of great ufe in moll of their compound 
dimes, as a culinary herb, and the feeds' are alfo much 
efteemed for the like purpofes y but in Europe neither 
of them arc now much ufed. 

The fecond fort will rife eafily from feeds, if they are 
fown in the autumn ; but thofe which are fown in the 
fpring rarely fucceed, or at leaft do not come up till 
the following fpring. 
CO RI ARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 458. Niflbl. Aft. 
Reg. 1 7 1 1 . Myrde-leavcd Sumach, vulgd. 

The Characters are, 
It is male and hermaphrodite in different plants * the male 
.flowers have a five-leaved empalement ; the flower has 
five leaves* which are joined to the empalement 5 thefe 
have ten /lender ftamina* terminated by oblong fummits \ 
the hermaphrodite flowers have the like empalementy and 
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the fame number of petals * and in the center ate plated 

five point ah* zvlich turn to a berry * inclofing five kidney- 
fhaped feeds. 

This is ranged in the ninth fection of Linnaeus's 
twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dioecia Decandria, the 
plants having male and lie mi aphrodite flowers on dif- 
ferent roots. 

The Species are, 
1. Coriaria (Myrtifolia) foliis ovato oblongis. Hort. 
Upfal. 299. Myrtle-leaved Sumach, with oblong oval 
leaves. Coriaria vulgaris mas. Niflbl. Act. 1 7 1 1 . 
Coriaria (Famina) vulgaris fcemina. Lin. Hort; 
Cliff. Female Myrtle-leaved Sumach. 
The fort with male flowers has been the moft com- 
mon in England, the other having been very rarely 
raifed in our gardens : a few years paft, when fome 
plants were raifed from feeds, which came from Italy, 
in the Chelfea garden, where the plants ..fo raifed 
have moft of them proved of the hermaphrodite for'r, 
and have produced great quantities of feeds, which 
have grown, though there is not one plant of the 
male fort at prefent in the garden 5 the not finding 
any plants in the Englifti gardens, but thole with 
male flowers, occafioned my writing abroad for the 
feeds. Thefe grow wild in great plenty about Mont- 
pelier in France, where it is ufed for tanning of lea- 
ther-, and, from this ufe, has been titled by the bota- 
nifts, Rhus coriariorum, i. e. Tanners Sumach. 
Thefe Ihrubs feldom grow more than three or four 
feet high ; and as they creep at the root, they fend 
forth many ftems, whereby they form a thicket, fo 
may be planted to fill up vacancies in wildernefs quar- 
- ters j but they are improper for fmall gardens, where 
they will take up too much room j and as there is no 
great beauty in the flowers, they are only admitted 
lor variety. 

It is Arrange that Monfieur Niflbl, who lived upon 
the place where thefe grew in plenty, who conftituted 
this genus, in the Memoirs of the Acadamy at Paris, 
has taken no notice of their being male and herma- 
phrodite in different plants. 

It may be propagated plentifully from the fuckers,' 
which are produced from the 1 creeping roots in great 
abundance * thefe fliould be taken off in March y and 
planted into a nurfery to form good roots, where 
they may continue one or two years, and then mult be 
removed to the places where they are to remain. 
This plant delights in a loamy foil which is not too 
ftifF, and Ihould be placed where it may have ihelter 
from the north and eaft winds ; where it will endure 
the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and will 
flower better than if it is preferved in pots and flicker- 
ed in the winter, as hath been by fome practifed. 
CORINDUM. See Cardiospermum. 
COR IS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 216. Tourn. Inft. 652, 
tab. 423. "We have no Englifli name for this plant. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf* with a 
fwelling belly* but clofed at the top* where it is divided 
into five parts* which are crowned by five fpines •* the 
flower hath one irregular petal* whofe tube is the length 
of the empalement* and fpread open at the top* where it is 
divided into five oblong figments, which are obtufe and 
indented ; it hath five brijlly ftamina* terminated by Jingle 
fummits. In the center is fttuated a round germen* fup- 
porting a flender declining ftylc, crowned by a thick ftigma * 
the empalement afterward becomes a globular capfule* hav- 
ing five valves* inclofing fever al fmall oval feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Corps {Monfpelienfis). Hort. Cliff. 68. Coris ca^rulea 
maritima. C. B. P. 280. Blue inarifane Coris. 
There are two other varieties of this plant, one with a 
red, and the other a white flower, but thefe are only 
accidental varieties arifing from the fame feeds. 
Thefe plants grow wild about Montpelier, and. in 
many other parts of the fouth of France, and alfo in 
Italy j they feldom grow above fix inches high, and 
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fpread near the furface of the ground like heath ; and 
in June; when they are full of flowers, they make a 
very pretty appearance. 

They may be propagated by ib wing their feeds in the 
Ipring, on a bed of frelh earth \ and when the plants 
are about an inch high, they ihould be tranfplanted, 
fome of them into pots filled with frefh light earth, 
that. they may, be (heltered in winter; and the others 
into a warm border, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters very well, but in fevere froft 
they are generally deftroyed ; for which reafon, it will 
be proper to have fome plants of each fort in pots, 

. which may be put under a common hot-bed frame in 
winter, where they may be covered in frofty weather ; 
but when it is mild; they Ihould have a great ihare 
of free air : thefe plants ibmctimes produce ripe feeds 
in England ; but as they do not conftantly perfect 
their feeds, it will be proper to increafe them from 
flips and cuttings, which will take root, if planted 
about the end of Auguft on a very gentle hot-bed, 
and fhaded from the fun and duly watered. 

COR I SPERM UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 12. JufT. 
Act. R. S. 1 71 2. Tickfeed. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath no empalemmt,. it hath two comprejj'ed 
inem'ved petals, which ft and oppofite and are equals it 

. bath one, two, or three ftamina, which are /horter than 
the petals, terminated by Jingle fummits, with a comprejfed 
pointed germen, fupporting two hairy ftyles, crowned by 
acute ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes one oval 
comprejfed feed, with an acute border. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnseus's firlt clafs, intitled Monandria Digynia, 
the flower having one ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Corispermum (HyfipifoUum) floribus lateralibus Hort. 
Upfal. 2. Tickfeed with flowers on the fide of the ftalks. 
Corifpermum Hyfibpifolium. JuflT. Act. R.S. 1712. 

. Hyjjbp-leaved Tickfeed. 

3. Corispermum (Squarrofum) lpicis fquarrofis. Hbrt. 
Upfah 3. Tickfeed with rough fpikes. Rhagroftis fbliis 
arundinaceis. Buxb. Cent. '3. p. 30. Rhagroflis with 
Reed-like leaves, 

Thefe plants are preferved in botanic gardens for the- 
fake of variety ; but as they have no beauty, arc fel- 
dom cultivated in other gardens. 
The firft fort is ah annual plant, which, if (uffered to 
ifcatter its feeds, the ground will be plentifully ftocked 
with the plants, which will require no other care but 
to prevent the weeds from over-growing them. 
The fecond will not grow but in marlhy places, 
where there is (landing water ; over the furface of 
which this plant will foon extend, when once it is 
eftablifhed. 

\ As we had no Englifli name to this genus, I have 
given it this of Tickfeed, which correfponds widi the 

Greek name. 

COR K-T REE. See Quercus. 

CORN-FLAG. See Gladiolus. 

CORNICULATEPLANTS [Plants Corni- 
culatas,] are fuch, as after each flower, produce many 
horned feed-pods, called Siliqua?. 

CORN-MARIGOLD. See Chrysanthemum. 

CORN-SAL LAD. See Valeriana. 

CORN US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 139. Tourn. Lift. 641. 
tab. 410. [fo called, of Cornu, Lat. a horn * becaufe 
its wood, or the fliell of its fruit, is hard as a horn.] 
The Cornelian Cherry. 

The Characters are, 
// hath many flowers included in one common four -leaved 
involucrum, which is coloured. The flowers have each 
a fmall empalement^ fitting on the germen, which is in- 

" dented in four parts. They have four plain petals* which 
are fmaller than the leaves of the involucrum, and four 
tree? ftamina, which are longer than the petals, termi- 
nated by roundijh fummits. T be round germen Jituated be- 
low the empalement, fupports aflender Jfyle, crowned by 
an obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval, 
*r rcundifb berry, inclofing a nut, with two cells, having 
wji oblong kernel* 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft: fedion <>f 
Linnzeus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
gynia, the flowers having four ftamina and but one 
ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Corn us (Sanguinea) arborea, cymis'nudis. It. Weft- 
goth; Lin. Sp. Plant. 117. Dogwood-tree with naked 
Jhoots. Cornus foemina. C. B. P. 447. Female Dog- 
wood, and the Virga Sanguinea. Matth. 

2. Cornus {Mas"j arborea, umbellis involucrum asquan- 
tibus. Hort. Cliff. 38. Tree Dogwood with umbels equal 
to the vrvolucrum. Cornus hortenfis mas. C. B. P* 447; 
Male Cornel, or Cornelian Cherry-tree. 

3. Cornus (Florida) arborea^ involucre maximo, folio- 
lis obverse cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 38. Tree Dogwood 
with a very large involucrum, and obverfe heart-Jhaped 
leaves. Cornus mas, Virginiana, flofculis in corymbo 

• digeftis, a perianthio tetrapetalo albo radiatim cinctis. 
Pink. Aim. 120. 

4. Cornus (Fcemina) arborea, foliis lanceolatis, acutis, 
nervofis, floribus corymbofis terrninalibus.- T ree Dog- 
wood with fpear-fhaped acute leaves which are veined* 
and flowers difpofed in a corymbus, terminating the 
branches. Cornus fcemina Virginiana anguftiore fo- 
lio. Edit, prior. Female Virginia Dogwood with a tiar- 
rower leaf 

5. Cornus (Amomum) arborea foliis ovatis petiolatis, 
floribus corymbofis terrninalibus. Tree Dogwood with 
oval leaves having foot-ftalks, and flowers collected into a 
corymbus at the end of the branches. Cornus Ameri- 
cana iylveftris, domefticje fimilis, bacca casrulei colo- 
ns elegantifiima, Amomum Nova; Anglias quorun- 
dam. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 169. f. 3. By fome fuppofed to 
be the true Amomum of New England. 

6. Cornus {Candidijftma) arborea foliis lanceolatis, acu- 
tis, glabris, umbellis involucro minoribus, baccis 
ovatis. T ree Dogwood with finooth, fpear-fhaped, pointed 
leaves, umbels fmaller than the involucrum^ and oval ber- 
ries. Cornus fcemina candidiflimis folds Americana* 
Pluk. Aim. 120. 

7. Cornus (Tartarica) arborea foliis oblongo ovatis, ner~ 
vofis, inferne albis, floribus corymbofis terrninalibus. 
Tree Dogwood with oblong, oval, veined leaves, white on 
their under fide, and flowers growing in a corymbus at the 
end of the branches. CornUs fyTveftris fructu albo. 
Amman. Ruth. Wild Dogwood with a white fruit. 

8. Cornus (Suecica) herbacea ramis binis. Fl. Lapp. 55. 
Herbaceous Dogwood with double branches. Cornus pu- 
mila herbacea, chamaepericlymenum dicta. Hort* 
Elth. 108. Low herbaceous Dogwood, called Dwarf Ho- 
neyfuckle. 

The firft of thefe trees is very common in the hedged 
in divers parts of England, and is feldom preferved 
in gardens. The fruit of this plant is often brought 
into the markets, and fold for Buckthorn berries, 
from which it may be eafily diftinguifhed, if the ber- 
ries are opened to obferve how many ftones there are 
in each ; which in this fruit is but one, but in the 
Buckthorn four* and they may be eafily diftinguifhed 
by rubbing the juice of the berries on paper ; that of* 
the Buckthorn will ftain the paper green, whereas the 

• juice of this ftains it purple. This tree is called Virga 
Sanguinea, from the young (hoots bein§ of a fine red 
colour. There is a variety of this tree with variegated 
leaves, which is preferved in the nurferies, but is not 
much efteemed. 

The fecond fort is very common in the Engliih gar- 
dens, where it was formerly propagated for its fruit, 
which was by fome people preferved to make tarts. It 
is alfo ufed in medicine as an aftringent and cooler : 
there is alfo an officinal preparation of this fruit, call- 
ed Rob de Cornis. Or this there are two or three 
varieties, which differ only in . the colour of their 
fruit, but that with the red fruit is the moft common 
in England. 

As the fruit of this tree is not at prefent much efteem* 
ed, the nurfery-men about London propagate it as 
one of the forts which is commonly fold as a flowering 
fhrub, and is by fome people valued for coming lo 
early to * flower 5 for if the feafon is mild, the 
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flowers. will appear by the beginning of February*, 
and though there is no great beauty in the flowers, 
yet, as they are generally produced in plenty,* at a 
ieaion when few other flowers appear upon trees, a 
few plants of them may be admitted for variety. 
The fruit of this tree is ; feldom ripe before Septem- 
ber. The. tree will grow eighteen or . twenty feet 
high, and make a large head. 

The third fort is an American, from whence the feeds 
have been brought to England : this is found in all 
northern parts of America, as are alfo the fourth, 
fifth, and fixth forts, being natives of the woods in 
Virginia, New England, Maryland, and Carolina. 
Thefe are all of them very hardy, and thrive well in 
the open air in England, io are cultivated by the nur- 
fery-men near .London,, to add to the variety, of their 
hardy trees: thefe grow to the fame height with our 
common female Dogberry, and make a much better 
appearance. The moots of the fifth fort , are of a beau- 
tiful red colour in winter ; and in fummer the leaves 
being large, of a whitilh colour on their under 
fide, and the bunches of white flowers growing at the 
extremity of every branch, renders this (hrub valua- 
ble ; and in autumn, when the large bunches of blue 
berries are ripe, they make a fine appearance. 
The third fort is now very common in the nurferies, 
where it is known by the name of Virginia Dogwood. 
This fort is of much humbler growth than either of 
the former, feldom rifing above feven or eight feet 
high, but is generally well garnifhed with leaves, 
which are larger than either of the other forts. This 
does not flower lb plentifully as the other forts, nor 
have I yet feen any of thefe fhrubs, which have pro- 
duced berries in England, though they are as hardy 
as the other. 

There is a variety of this with a red involucrum or 
cover to the flowers, which adds to the beauty of the 
plant i this was found wild in Virginia by Mr. Ba- 
nifter, and afterward by Mr. Catelby. This and th<. 
former fort are great ornaments to the woods in A- 
merica, firft by their early flowering in the fpring be- 
fore the green leaves appear ; and in the winter they 
are alfo beautiful when the berries are ripe, which hang 
upon the fhrubs till the fpring. 
The eighth fort grows upon Cheviot-hills in Nor- 
thumberland, and alfo upon the Alps, and other 
mountainous places in the northern countries, but is 
very difficult to preferve in gardens ; the only me- 
thod is, to remove the plants from the places of their 
natural growth, with good balls of earth to their 
roots, and plant them in a moift fhady fituation, 
where they are not annoyed by the roots of other 
plants. In fuch a fituation they may be preferved 
two or three years, but it rarely happens that they 
will continue much longer. This is a low herbaceous 
plant, whofe ftalks decay in the autumn. 
All the forts of Dogwood may be propagated by their 
feeds, which, if fown in autumn foon after they are 
ripe, will moft of them come up the following fpring ; 
but if the feeds are not fown in autumn, they will lie 
a year in the ground before the plants will appear, 
and when the year proves dry, they will fometimes 
remain two years in the ground ; therefore the place 
fliould not be difturbed, where thefe feeds are fown, 
under two years, if the plants fhould not come up 
fooner. When the plants are come up, they fhould 
be duly watered in dry weather, and kept clean from 
weeds ; and the autumn following they may be re- 
moved, and planted in beds in the nurfery, where 
they may remain two years, by which time they will 
be fit to tranfplant where they are to remain for good. 
They are alfo propagated by fuckers, and 4aying 
down the branches. Moft of the forts produce plen- 
ty of fuckers, efpecially when they are planted on a 
moift light foil, which may be taken off from the old 
plants in autumn, and planted into a nurlery for a 
year or two, and then may be tranfplanted into the 
places where they are to remain but thofe plants 
which are propagated by fuckers, rarely have fb good 
roots as thofe which are propagated^ by layers j and 
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being much more inclinable to fhoot out 'fuckers, 
whereby they will fill the ground round them with 
their fpawn, they are not near fo. - valuable as thofe 
plants which are raifed from layers. . 
COR NUT I A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 17. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 684. Agnandius. 'Vaill.. AcV R. 1722. We 
have no Englifh name for this plant.; It b fo. called 
from Cornutus, a phyficnui of Paris, who pubiifhed 
a hiftoryof Canada plants v ,v .. 

The Characters .are, 
The flower hath a Jmall permanent - empalcment of brie 
leafy which is tubular, and indented in Jive parts at the 
: top. The flower is of one pet ah having, a cylindrical 
tube, which is much longer than tbeempalement^ and di- 
vided into four parts at the top \\ '■ the upper figment is 
round and ereel, the two fide ones fpread apart, and the 

. lower is round and entire. It. hath four ftamina^ two of 
tbefe are longer than the tube, the other are.Jhorter ; they 

'. are terminated by inclining fummits. In the center is fitu- 
a ted the roxmdifo gennen, fupporting . a long ftyle, divided 
into two parts,, crowned by two thick ftigmas* 'The ger- 
men afterward becomes a globular berry, fitting upon the 
empalav.cmt, incirjing fever al kidney-fhaped feeds. . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the Tecond fec"tion 
of Linmeus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia, the flowers having, two. long and 
two fhort ilamina, and the feeds are .included in a 
capfule. ' , . 

There is but one Species of this .genus, viz. 
Cornutia (Pyramidata). Hort. Cliff.^ip. . Cornutia 
flore pyramidata cseruleo, foliis. incariis* Nov. • Gen. 
3 2 . Cornutia . with a blue pyramidal flower, and hoary 
. leaves. 

_ This plant was. firft difcovered by father Plumiei* in 
America, who gave it the name. It is found in plen- 
ty in feveral of the iflands in the Weft-Indies, as alfo 
at Campeachy and La Vera Cruz, from both which 
. . places I received the feeds, which were collected by 
my late ingenious friend Dr. William Houftoun, and 
afterward by Mr. Robert Millar, from the fame coun- 
try. It grows to the height of ten or twelve feel ; 
the branches are four-cornered, grow ftraggling, and 
the leaves are placed oppofite. The flowers are prc- 
duced in fpikes at the end of the branches, which are 
of a fine blue colour; theic ufually appear in autumn, 
and fometimes will remain in beauty tor two months 
or more. 

It is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown early 
in the fpring on a hot-bed ; and when the plants aie 
come up, they fhould be tranfplanted each into a fc- 
parate halfpenny pot, filled with light frefh earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to 
fhade them until they have taken root; after whicSi 
they fliould have frelh air let into the bed, in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the feafon, and fhould be fre- 
quently watered (for it naturally grows on fwampy 
foils.) When the plants have filled thefe pots with 
their roots, they fliould be fhifted into others of a 
larger fize, and^plunged into a hot-bed again, where 
they fliould be continued till October, when they muft 
be removed into the bark-flove, and plunged into the 
tan, for othcrwife it will be very difficult to preferve 
them through the winter. The ftove in which thefe 
plants are placed fliould be kept to the temperate heat 
marked on Mr. Fowler's thermometers, which will 
agree better with them than a hotter ftove. The third 
year from feeds thefe plants will flower, when they 
make a fine appearance in the flove, but they never 
perfect their feeds in England. 

They may alio be propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted into pots filled with earth, and plunged into 
a bark-bed, obferving to fhade and water them, will 
take root, and muft be afterwards treated as the feed- 
ling plants. 

CORONA IMPERIALIS. See Fritillaria. 
CORONA SOLI S. See Helianthus. 
CORONILLA, Jointednpoddcd Colutea. 
The Characters are, 
The flower bath a Jbort permanent empaUment of one 
leaf, which is compreffed, bifid, and erecJ. It bath a 

butterfly 
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butterfly flower, whofe ftandard is beart-Jhapcd, Sid re- 
flexed on each fide. The wings are oval, and join at the 
top. The keel is Jhorter than the wingsi is pointed and 
compreffed. It bath nine ftamina which are united, and 
cne ftanding jingle, which are broad at the top, terminated 
by (mall fummits. In the center is fltuated an oblong taper 
germen, fupporting a briftly rifing ftyle, crowned by an 
obtufe Stigma, The germen afterward becomes a taper 
jointed pod, inclojing oblong feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnceus's (eventeenth clafs, in titled Diadelphia 
Decandria, the flower having ten (lamina, nine of 
which are united, and one (rands (ingle. To this ge- 
nus Dr. Linnaeus has joined the Emerus of Caefalpi- 
nus, and the Securidaca of Tournefort, whereby he 
multiplies the fpecies ; but as thefe differ efientially 
in their, fructification, I (hall treat of them fe- 
parateiy, following the example of all the former 
botanilts. 
The Species are, 
i; Coronilla {Glauca) fruticofa, foliis feptenis, ftipu- 
lis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 1047. Shrubby Coronilla with 
feven pair of fmall leaves, and fpcar-fhaped ftipula. Co- 
ronilla maritima glauco folio. Tourn. Inft. 650. 

2. Coronilla {Argent ea) fruticofa foliolis undenis, ex- 
• timo majore. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1049. Shrubby Coro- 
nilla with eleven pair of fmall leaves, the outer being the 
largeft. Coronilla argentea Cretica. Tourn. Inft. 
650. 

3. Coronilla (Valentina) fruticofa foliis fubnovenis fub- 
orbiculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1047. Shrubby Coronilla 

■ with nine lobes which are orbicular. Polygala Valen- 
tina. 

Coronilla (Hijpanica) fruticofa enneaphylla, foliolis 
emarginatis, ftipulis majoribus fubrotundis. Shrubby 
nine-leaved Coronilla, whofe fmall leaves are indent ed, and 
larger roundifh ftiptthe. Coronilla (iliquis or feminibus 
craflioribus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 650. 

5. Coronilla (Minima) foliolis plurimis, ovatis, caule 
fuffruticoib declinato, pedunculis longioribus. Coro- 
nilla with many oval lobes, a . declining ftalk fomewhat 
fhrubby, and longer foot-ftalks to the flowers. Coro- 
nilla minima. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 650. Smalleft Co- 
ronilla. 

6. Coronilla (Varia) herbacea, leguminibus erectis, 
teretibus, torofis, numerofis, foliis glabris. Hort. 
Cliff. 363. Herbaceous Coronilla with, many taper ereft 
pods, and [moot h leaves. Coronilla herbacea flore vario. 
Tourn. Inft. 650. 

7. Coronilla (Cretica) herbacea, leguminibus quinis, 
ereftis, teretibus, articulatis. Prod. Leyd. 387. Her- 
baceous Coronilla with five taper, erecJ, jointed pods. Co- 
ronilla Cretica herbacea, flore parvo purpurafcente. 

Tourn. Cor. 44. 

8. Coronilla (Orientalis) herbacea leguminibus nu- 
merofis, radiatis, craflioribus, articulatis, foliolis fub- 
tus glaucis. Herbaceous Coronilla with many thick jointed 
pods difpofed like rays, and fmaller leaves of a fea-green 
on their under fide. Coronilla orientalis herbaceo, flore 
magno luteo. Tourn. Cor. 44. 

9. Coronilla (Juncea) fruticofa, foliis quinatis terna- 
tifque lineari-lanceolatis fubcarnofis obtufis. Lin. Sp. 
1047. Shrubby Coronilla with five and trefoil linear, 

fpear-fhaped leaves, which are obtufe and flejby. Do- 
ricum luteum Hhpanicum carnofius. Barrel. Icon. 

10. Coronilla (Scandens) caule hirfuto, volubili, fo- 

• liolis quinis ovatis, floribus binis, erectis, axillaribus, 
leguminibus ere&is, villofis. Coronilla with a twining 
hairy flalk y five oval leaves, two flowers growing creel 

• on the fides of the branches, and upright hairy pods. Co- 
ronilla fcandens pentaphylla. Plum. Cat. 19. Climbing 
five-leaved Coronilla. 

The firft fort is an humble (hrub, which feldom rifes 
more than two or three feet high, with a ligneous 
branching (talk, garniflied clofely with winged leaves, 
each being generally compofed of five pair of fmall 
leaves (or lobes) terminated by an odd one ; thefe 
are narrow at their bafe, and broad at the top* where 
they are roundifh and indented ; they are of a fea- 
i- - 6 
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green colour, arid continue all the year. The flosvers 

are produced on (lender foot-ftalks from the wings of 

the leaves, on the upper part of the branches, feveral 

ftanding together in a roundifh bunch ; they are of 

the butterfly, or Pea-bloom kihd, and of a bright 

yellow colour, having a very ftrong odour, which to 

fome perfons is agreeable, but to others the contrary. 

This flowers in April and May^ and the feeds ripen 
in Auguft. 

This plant is propagated by fowing the feeds in the 
fpring, either upon a gentle hot-bed, or on a warm 
border of light frelh earth ; and when the plants are 
come up about two inches high, they (houlti be tranf- 
planted either into pots, or a bed of good rich earth, 
at about four or five inches diftance every way, 
where they may remain until they have obtained 
ftrength enough to plant out for good ; which (hould 
be either into pots filled with good frelh earth, or 
a warm fltuated border ; in which, if the winter is not 
too fevere, they will abide very well, provided they 
are in. a dry foil. 

The fecond fort is a (hrub of the fame fize with the 
firft, from which it differs in the number of fmall 
leaves (or lobes) on each midrib; thefe having nine 
or eleven, and are of a lilver colour, but the 
flowers and pods are the fame. It flowers at the 
fame time; and requires the fame treatment as the 
former. 

The third fort is a (hrubby plant, rifing four or five 
feet high ; the ftalks are flirubby garnifhed with 
winged leaves, compofed of many fmall oval lobes 
along the midrib by pairs, and ending in an odd one. 
The flowers ftand upon long foot-ftalks^ which ariie 
from the fide of the branches ; they are yellow* and 
grow together in clofe bunches. This flowers in winter 
and fpring, and the feeds are ripe in Auguft. 
This is a perennial (hrubby plant, which is propagated 
by feeds ; they may be fown on a bed of light earth iri 
April, and when the plants are fie to transplant, fome 
of them (hould be planted in a warm border, clofe to a 
warm wall or pale, to which the branches lhould be 
trained; obferving to lhade them from the fun till they 
have taken frefh root, and alfo to refre(h them with 
water when they require it. After they arc well rooted, 
they will require no other culture but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and faften their brartrhes to the 
wall ; the next year they wjll flower, and if they are 
on a dry foil and in a warm fituation, they will con- 
tinue many years. Some of thefe plants lhould be 
put into pots, that they may be removed into (heker 
in winter; where, if they are not too tenderly treated, 
they will flower great part of that feafon ; but thefe 
will rarely produce feeds, whereas thofe in the full 
ground generally do, provided they arc covered with 
mats in frofty weather. 

The fourth fort is nearly like the firft, but hath fewer 
pinna? on each midrib. The flowers are larger, and 
have little fcenu The pods and feeds are much 
larger, and the plants are not quite fo hardy. This 
flowers in May and June, but rarely perfects feeds 
in England it requires the fame treatment as the firft, 
but in winter the plants (hould be flickered, otherwife 
hard frofts will deftroy them. 

The fifth fort is a low trailing plant with (hrubby 
ftalks, which fpread near the ground, garniflied With 
winged leaves, compofed of many pair of fmall lobes 
placed along the midrib, terminated by an odd one ; 
thele are oval, and of a bright green * the flowers 
ftand upon long foot-ftalks in clofe bunches, they 
are yellow, and without fcent; It flowers in May, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. This is propagated 
by feeds in the fame manner as the third* and requires 
the fame treatment. 

The (ixth fort dies down every winter, but riles again 
the fucceeding fpring ; the frajjes of this rife to the 
height of five or fix feet, where they have fupport ; 
otherwife they trail on the ground, and are garnifhed 
with winged leaves* compofed of feveral oblong fmall 
pinnae, which are (bfnetimes placed by pairs, and at 
other times are alternate, ending in a fingle one, they 

are 
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irc-of a deep green. The flowers come out on long * 
fbot-ftalks from the wings of the leaves, many 
growing together in" round bunches •, they are variable 
from a deep to a light purple, mixed with white, 
and arc fucceeded by (lender pods from two to three 
inches long, Handing erect. This plant flowers in 
June, July, and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. The roots of this plant creep very far under 
ground, by which the plant increafes greatly; which, 
when permitted to remain unrerooved for two or 
three years, will fpread and overbear what plants grow 
near it-, for which reafoo the roots fhould be confined, 
and it mould be planted at adiftance from any .other 
plants j it will grow in almoft any foil and fkuatpon, 
but thrives beft in a warm funny expofure, in which 
the flowers will alfo be much fairer, and in greater 
quantities. This plant was formerly cultivated to feed 
cattle. 

The feventh fort hath an herbaceous ftalk, which rifes 
two feet high, garnifhed with winged leaves, com- 
pote d of fix pair of fmall leaves, placed along the 
midrib, which is terminated by an odd one ; thefe 
are larger than thofe of the fixth fort, and broader at 
the top. The foot- (talks of the flowers come out 
from the fide of the ftalkij but they are fhorter than 
thofe of the fixth fort, and iuftain fmaller heads of 
Mowers, which are fucceeded by five taper jointed 
pods, near two inches long. 

This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in 
the Archipelago, from whence Tournefort fent the 
feeds to the royal garden at Paris. The feeds of this 
fort lhould be fown on a bed of light earth in the 
fpring, where the plants are defigned to remain,, and 
when the plants come up, they fhould be thinned 
where they are too clofe, and afterward kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they will require. 
In June they will flower, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 

The eighth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort 
in the Levant, from whence he fent the feeds to the 
royal garden at Paris j this hath a perennial root, and 
an annual ftalk, which rifes upward of two feet high, 
ftanding ere£t. The leaves are compofed of five or 
fix pair of fmall oblong leaves, ranged along the 

- ?. terminated by an odd one. The 

flowers are ftrone, and upward of 
fix inches in length, fupporting large bunches of 
yellow flowers, which are fucceeded by fhort thick 
pods about an inch long. This flowers in June and 
July, and in warm feafons the feeds will ripen in 
autumn : there is a variety of this with large white 
flowers. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 

fown on a warm border of light earth in the fpring * 

and when the plants come up, they muft be carefully 

cleaned from weeds ; when they are fit to remove, 

they fhould be' tranfplanted into a warm border, 

where they are to remain, (hading them from the fun 

till they have taken frefli root, after which they will 

require no farther care in fummer, but to keep them 

clean from weeds ; and in autumn, when the ftalks 

are decayed, if the furface of the ground is covered 

with fome old tan to keep out the froft, it will be a 

fee u re method to prefer ve the roots. The fccond 

year the plants will flower, and, if the fame care is 

taken in winter, the roots may be continued fome 
years. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this rifes 
from two to four feet high, having many (lender lig- 
neous branches, garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves, which are tome times trifoliate, and at other 
times have five lobes, on each foot-ftalk ; the flowers 
ftand upon pretty long foot-ftalks, which come out 
from the wings of the ftalk, and arc colle&ed in fmall 
bunches ; they are of a bright yellow colour, and 
appear for fix or feven months together, but have 
not been fucceeded by feeds here as yet. 
This is propagated v by feeds in the fame manner as 
the firft fort, and fome of the plants fhould be planted 
in pots that they may be (bettered under a common 



midrib, which is 
foot-ftalks of the 



frame in winter, becaufe in hard froft s the plants are 
often deftroyed > but in mild weather they fhould be 
expofed to the air* other wife they will draw up 
weak. 

The tenth fort Was difcovered by father Plumier in 
America. I received the feeds of this plant from 
Carthagena, which were fent me by my late ingenious 
friend Dr. William Houftoun j this hath a (lender, 
hairy, twining (talk* of a-brown colour, twilling round 
any of the fhrubs which (land near it, whereby it 
rifes eight or tea feet . high,, and is garnifhed with 
winged leaves, for the moft part compofed of five 
oval iobes, one inch long, and half an inch broad, 
of a deep green. The flowers come out by pairs at 
each joint, flan ding on very fhort feparate foot-ftalks 
erect * they are large, and of a pale yellow ; thefe 
are fucceeded by taper jointed pods, more than three 
inches long, which are covered with ihort, Toft, white, 
hairy down, and ftand erect. This plant is propa- 
gated by feeds, which fhould be fown. early in the 
fpring on a moderate hot-bed i and when the plants 
are come up, they fhould be each tranfplanted into 
a halfpenny pot filled with frefh rich earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to 
lhade them until they have taken root ; after which 
time they fhould have air and water in proportion to 
the warmth of the feafon, and when they have filled 
thefe pots with their roots, they fhould be fhifted into 
pots of a larger fize, and plunged into the hot-bed 
again, where they muft remain until autumn, when 
they fhould be removed into the ftove, and plunged 
into .the tan. Thefe plants muft be conftantly kept 
in the bark-ftove, and placed among plants which 
_ require a moderate heat t where they will thrive and 
flower, and fhould be fupported by tall (ticks, round 
which they will twine as Hops do ; for if they have 
not this fupport, they will twift round other plants 
and fpoil them. Thefe are very proper plants to 
place againft an efpalier on the back part of the ftove, 
amongft other climbing plants, where they will make 
an agreeable variety. ' 

If the plants are carefully managed in the winter,' 
they may be preferved two or three years, and will 

m annually flower in July, and fometimes they will pro- 
duce ripe feeds in England. 

CORONOPUS. See Plantago, 

CORTUS A. Lin. Gen. Plant. i8j. [This . plant is 
fb called from Cortufus, a famous botanift, who firft 
brought it into ufe.] Bears-ear Sanicle. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a fmall-, fpreading* permanent empale- 
ment* winch is indented at the brim in five parts j this 
bath one wbeel-Jhaped petal* Spreading open to the bottom* 
and cut into five parts at the brim* having five prominent 
tubercles at the bafe. It bath five Jhort obtufe ftatnina* 
which are terminated by oblong ereU fummits. In the 
center is fit ua ted an oval germen* fupporting a Jlender Jtylc* 
crowned by a Jingle fiigma» Thegertnen afterward becomes 
an oval* oblong* pointed capfule* having two longitudinal 
furrows* and one cell* opening with two valves* filled 
with fmall oblong feeds. 

This genus ofplants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 

the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Cortusa iMattbioli) calycibus corolla brevioribus." 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 144. Bears Ear Sanicle* with an on- 
palement Jhorter than the petal. Cortufa Matthioli. Cluf. 
Hift. r. p. 307. Bears Ear Sanicle of Matthiolus.. 

2. Cortusa {Gmelini) calycibus corollum excedentibus. 
Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 340, Bears Ear Sanicle with an 
empale men t longer than the petal. 

The firft (brt grows naturally on the Alps, and alfo 

on the mountains in Auftria, and in Siberia. This 

plant fends out many oblong finooth leaves, which 

are a little indented on the edges, and form a fort of 

head, like the Auricula. The foot-ftalks of the 

(lowers come out in the center of the leaves thefe 

rife about four inches* high, and fupport an umbel of 

flowers, each fating on a (lender, feparate, fhort foot- 

ftalk i 
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ftalk s they are of a flem colour, and ipread open 
like thole of the Auricula. It flowers in April, but doth 
not produce feeds in the gardens, for this plant is 
with great difficulty kept in a garden. The only 
method by which I could ever prefer ve it, has been 
by planting the plants in pots, and placing them in 
a fhady fituation, where they were duly watered in 
dry weather ; in this place they conftantly remained 
both fummer and winter, for the cold will not deftroy 
them ; the earth for this plant fliould be light, and 
not too rich, for dung is very injurious to it. As 
this very rarely produces any feeds in England, the 
only method to propagate it is, by parting the roots 
in the fame manner as is prattifed for Auriculas ; the 
beft time for this is about Michaelmas, foon after 
which the leaves decay. 

The fecond fort is very like the firft, but the flowers 
are much lefs, and their empalements are larger j this 
grows naturally in Siberia, but is with great difficulty 
kept in a garden. 
CORYLUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 953. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 581. [fo called from Ko£v\®>, Gr. a Hazel, or 
Filbert-tree. It is alfo called Avellana, from Avella, 
a town in Campania, where it grew in great plenty.] 
The Hazel, or Nut-tree. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers growing at remote difl 
tances on the fame tree. The male flowers arc produced 
in long fcaly katkins, each fcale including a ftngle flower, 
having no petals, but eight Jhort ftamina faftened to the 
fide of the fcale, and terminated by oblong erecl fummits. 
The female flowers are included in the future bud, fitting 
clofe to the branches \ thefe have a thick two-leaved peri- 
ant hi urn, torn on the border, fitting under the flower 
when it is finally but afterward is enlarged to the fize of 
the fruit it hath no petal, but a fmall round germcn 
' occupies the center, fupporting two briftly coloured ftyles, 
which are longer than the empalement, crowned by two 
Jingle Jligmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval 
nut, Jhaved at the bafc, and compreffed at the top, ending 
in a point. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fection 
of Linnaeus' s twenty-firit clafs, intitledMoncecia Po- 
lyandria, from there being male and female flowers 

,on the fame plant, and the male flowers having many 
ftamina. 

The Species are, 
x, Corvlus {Avellana) ftipulis ovatis obtufis. Hort. 
Cliff. 448. Hazel Nut with oval blunt JlipuU. Cory- 
lus Sylveftris. C. B. P. 418. mid Hazel Nut. 

2. Corylus {Maxima) ftipulis oblongis, obtufis, ramis 
• erectioribus. Hazel with oblong blunt ftipuhc, and the 

branches growing more creel. Corylus fativa fructu ob- 
longo. C. B. P. 41 8. The Filbert. 

3. Corylus (Column) ftipulis linearibus acutis. Hort. 
Cliff. 448. Hazel with narrow acute JlipuU. Corylus 
Byzantina. H. L. 191. Byzantine Nut. 
The firft of thefe trees is common in many woods in 
England, from whence the fruit is gathered in plenty, 
and brought to the London markets by the country 
people. This tree is feldom planted in gardens (ex- 
cept by pcrfons curious in collections of trees and 

. lhrubs-,) it delights to grow on a moift flrong foil, 
and may be plentifully increafed by fuckers from the 
old plants, or by laying down their branches, which, 

. in one year's time, will take fufficient root for t ran Im- 
planting; and thefe will be much handfoiner and better 
rooted plants than fuckers, and will gready outgrow 
them, efpecially while young. 

There is a variety of this with fruit growing in great 
cluflers at the end of the branches, which is diltin- 
guifhed by the title of Clufter Nut ; but as this is 
iuppofed to be only a variety, which accidentally 
came from the other, I have not diftinguiflied it* 
however, this may be continued by layers, fo the kind 
may always be preferved. 

The fecond fort is by many fuppofed to be only a fe- 
minal variety from the firft, which hath been im- 

E roved by culture ; but this is very doubtful, for I 
ave feverai times propagated both from the nuts, 
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but never have found them vary from one to th& 
other, though they have altered in the fize and co- 
lour of their fruit, from the forts which were fown \ 
but as the flirubs of this grow" more erect than thofe 
of the other, and the ftipulas are different in their 
fhapc, fo I have enumerated it as a diftincl: fort; o£ 
this there are the red and white Filberts, both which 
are fo well known, as to need no defcriptiori. 
'The third fort grows naturally near Conftantinople j 
the nuts of this are large, roundilh, and in fhape like 
thofe of the common Hazel, but are more than twice 
their fize. The cups in which the nuts grow are 
very large, fo as almoft to cover the nut, and is deeply 
cut at the brim. This fort is not common in England, 
but I take thofe large nuts which' are annually im- 
ported from Barcelona in Spain, to be of the fame 
kind, the nuts being fo alike, as not to be diftin- 
guiflied when out of their cups ; and thofe of the 
Spanifli fort come over naked, fo I cannot with cer- 
tainty fay how they eflentially differ. 

All thefe forts may be propagated by fbwing their 
nuts in February ; which, in order to preferve them 
good, fliould be kept in (and in a moift cellar, where 
the vermin cannot come at them to deftroy them 
nor fliould the external air be excluded from them, 
which would occafion their growing mouldy. 
The manner of fowing the feeds being well known 
to every one, I need not here mention it, efpecially 
fince it is not the fureft way to obtain the forts de- 
fired ; for they feldom prove fo good as the nuts 
which were fown, or at leaft not one in four of them 
will ; and the method of propagating them by layers 
being not only the fureft, but alfo moft expeditious, 
is what I would recommend to every one who 
would cultivate thefe trees for the fake of their fruits. 
CORYMBIFEROUS PLANTS are fuch as 
have a compound difcous flower, but their feeds 
have no down adhering to them. The name is taken 
from the manner of bearing its flowers in clutters, 
and fpreading round in the form of an umbrella. Of 
this kind is the Corn Marigold, common Ox Eye, 
the Daify, Camomile, Mugwort, Feverfew, &c. 
Mr. Ray diftinguifhes them into fuch as have a ra- 
diated flower, as the Sun Flower, Marigold, &c. and 
fuch as have a naked flower, as the Lavender Cotton 
and Tanfey, and alfo thofe that are akin to them, as 
Scabious, Teafel, Carduus, &c. 
CORYMBIUM. 

The Characters are, 
// hath an empalement of two leaves, having flx angles ; 
the fmall leaves are creel and clofe together their whole 
length, and are triangular on their outflde, cut into three 
fegmcnts, and are permanent. The flower has one petal* 
which is equal, having a very port tube, cut into five 
fegmcnts at the brim, which fpread open \ it hath five 
erecl ftamina fitting within the tube, crowned ivith oblong 
creel fummits, fljorter than the petal, joining in a cylin- 
der : the germcn is fttuated within the empalement, at 
the bottom of the petal, fupporting a Jingle erecl fty le the 
length of the petal, terminated by a bifid oblong ftigma j 
the germcn afterward becomes an oblong feed, having a 
fort of down adhering to it. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fixth" fe£tion of 
Linnxus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Mo- 
nogamia, the flower having five ftamina which join 
by their fummits, and is fucceeded by one feed. 
We know but one Species of this genus* viz. 
Corymb ium {Africanum). Hort. ClifT. 494. African C&- 
tymbium. Bupleurifolia femine pappofo, valerianoides 
umbellata, cauliculi fcabrrt Pluk. Aim. 73. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; it riles with an erec"t rough ftalk about a 
foot high, with a (ingle leaf at each joint, which half 
embrace die ftalk with their bafe. The leaves are 
long, narrow, and triangular, and have a downy fub- 
ftance intermixed with tnem at their bale 5 the upper 
part of the ftalk divides into feverai foot-ftalks, 
which are terminated by purple flowers of one petal, 
cut into five parts at the brim, each being fucceeded 
by an oblonc feed. 

7 4 H It 
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It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in a j ' 
fmall pot filled with light earth as foon as it is re- I 
Cfived from abroad the pots fhould be plunged into I 
a bed of tanners bark, where the heat is near fpent, I 
andcovered with a common frame in winter, to protect I 
the feeds from froft, fhow, and hard rains. In the I 
ipring, if the pots are removed into a moderate hot- I 
bed, the plants will foon appear : when they are I 
about an inch high, they mould be each tranfplanted I 
into a fcparate fmall pot, obferving to made them until I 
they have got new roots; foon after which they fhould 
be gradually inured to the open air, and in June I 
they fhould be placed abroad in a fheltercd fituation *, I 
Where they may remain till October, when they fhould [ 
be placed in a common frame, where they may be I 
protected from froft, being too tender to live abroad 
in England. I 
CORYMBUS [K^/*^, Gr.] fignifies among bo- 
tanifts, round cluflers of berries, as thofe of Ivy. I 
Jungius ufes it to fignify the extremity of a ftalk, fo I 
iubdivided and laden with flowers, or fruits, as to I 
compofe a fpherical figure. 

It is alfo by modern botanifts ufed to fignify a com- 
pound difcous flower, which docs not fly away in 
down, as the Chryfanthemum, Daily, Chryfocome, 
Sec. For thefe kind of flowers, being fpread into 
breadth, do, after a fort, refemble an umbrella, or 
bunch of Ivy- berries. 
COST US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 3. 
The Characters arc, 
It hath a fimple fpadix and fpatb<c, with a fmall em- 
palement, divided into three parts, fitting on the germen. 
The flo wer bath three concave petals, which are ereel and 
equal, with a large oblong veclarium of one leaf having 
two lips, the lower being broad* a?id as long as the petal. 
The upper is Jborter and fpear-fhaped, changing to a /la- 
mina , this is faftened to the upper lip of the neSlarium, 
« to which adheres a bipartite futnmit. The germen is fi- 
tuated within the receptacle of the flower, which is 
roundi/h, fupporting a /lender jlylc 9 crowned by a com- 
pre/fed indented fiigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
roundijh capfule with three cells, containing feveral trian- 
gular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fettion of I 
Linmeus's firft clafs, intitled Monandria Monogynia, I 
the flower having but one ftamen and one ftyle. I 
We have but one Species of this plant, viz. I 
Costus (Arabicus). Hort. Cliff. 2. Coitus Arabicus. C. I 
B. P. 36. Arabian Coftus. I 
This hath a flefhy jointed root like that of Ginger, [ 
which propagates under the furface as that doth ; I 
from which arife many round, taper, herbaceous I 
ftalks, garnifhed with oblong fmooth leaves, em- I 
bracing the ftalks like thofe of a Reed ; thefe Italics rife I 
near two feet high ; out of the center, the club, or 
head of flowers is produced, which is near two inches I 
long, die thicknefs of a man's finger, and blunt at I 
the top, compofed of feveral leaty fcales, out of I 
which the flowers come ; thefe have but one thin I 
white petal, which is of fhort duration, feldom con- 
tinuing longer than one day before it fades, and is 
never fucceeded by. feeds in this country. The time j ■ 
of its flowering is very uncertain, for fometimes it \ 
flowers late in the winter, and at other times it has I 
flowered in fummer, fo is not conftant to any fcafon I 
in England. It grows naturally in mofi parts of India. I 
This is propagated by parting; of the roots ; the beft I 
time for doing this is in the ipring, before the roots I, 
put out new ftalks. The roots mult not be divided I 
too fmall, becaufe that . will prevent their flowering. I ; 
They fhould be planted in pots, filled with light j! 
kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into the tan- bed I '. 
in the ftove, where they fhould conftantly remain, 
and may be treated in the fame manner as the 
Ginger, which is fully treated of under the article 
Amomum. 

The roots of this plant were formerly imported from I 
India, and were much ufed in medicine; but of late I 
years they have not been regarded, the roots of Ginger 1 
being generally fubftituted for thefe. | 

* 
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CO TIN US. See Rhus. 
COTONEA M ALUS. See Cvdonia. 
COTONE ASTER. See Mespuus. 
COTULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 868. Annathocyclus. 
Vaill. A6t. Reg. Scien. 1719. Mayweed. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a flower tompofed of hennaphrodite florets in the 
difk, and female half florets which form the rays s thefe 
are included in one common convex empalement, divided 
into feveral oval parts. The hermaphrodite florets are 
tubular, and cut into four unequal fegments at the top ; 
thefe have four fmall /lamina, terminated by tubukr fum- 
mits, and have two obtufe ftigmas, having one fmall, 
• oval, angular feed to each. The female half florets have 
an oval compre/fed germen, fupporting a /lender ftyle, 
crowned by two ftigmas, but have no ftamina , thefe are 
fucceeded by /ingle h>art-/haped feeds, plain on one fide, aid 
convex on the other, with an obtufe border. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&iort 
of Linnseus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia 
Polygamia fuperfiua ; the plants of this fedlion have 

hermaphrodite and female flowers, which are fruit- 
ful. 

The Species are, 
r. Cotula (Anthemcidcs) foliis pinnato-multifidis, co- 
rollis radio deftitutis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Mayweed with 
many pointed winged leaves, and no rays to the flower, 
Chamsemelum luteum capite aphyllo. C. B. P. 135. 

2. Cotula {Turbinata) receptaculis fubtus inflatis, tur- 
binatis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Mayweed whofe receptacles 
arefwollen and turbinated beneath. Cotula Africana ca* 
lice eleganter casfio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 495. 

3. Cotula {Coronopi folia) foliis lanceolato-linearibus, 
amplexicaulibus pinnatifidis. Hort. Cliff. 417. May- 
weed with narrow fpear-paped leaves embracing the ftalk, 
having many points. Chryfanthemum exoticmn minus, 
capite aphyllo, Chamrcmcli midi facie. Breyn. Cent. 
156. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
the Archipelago ; this is an annual plant, which riles 
with a branching ftalk half a foot high, garnifhed 
with leaves which are finely divided like thofe of 
Chamomile. The flowers are produced fingly at the 
end of the branches, which are very like thofe of the 
naked Chamomile, but the heads rife higher in the 
middle like a pyramid. This flowers in May and 
June, and the iceds ripen in Auguft. If the feeds of 
- this fort are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come 
up in the Ipring, and require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin the plants 
where they are too clofe. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I have received the feeds •, this 
is an annual plant, fending out many branching ftalks 
from the root, which fpread on the ground, and are 
garniflied with very fine divided leaves, covered with 
a lanugo, or cotton. The flowers are produced 
fingly upon long foot-ftalks, arifing from the fide of 
the branches ; thefe have a narrow border of white 
rays, with a pale yellow difk. It flowers .in June and 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This fort muffc 
be raifed on a moderate hot-bed in the Ipring, and 
' when the plants have obtained ftrength, they may be 
transplanted into a warm border, where they will ripen 
their feeds very well. 

The third fort is an annual plant, .which fends out 
trailing ftalks about fix inches long, garniflied with 
fucculent leaves, in fliape like thofe of Buckfhorn 
Plantain. The flowers grow from the divifions of 
the ftalks upon lhort weak foot-ftalks, being deftitute 
of rays ; they are of a fulphur colour, and appear 
about the fame time with the former. If the' feeds 
of this fort are fown on a warm border where the 
plants arc to remain, they will require rio other cul- 
ture but to keep them clean from weeds. The 
flowers of the two laft forts ftand erect, when they fifft 
appear, but fb foon as the florets are impregnated, 
and their colour changes, the foot-ftalks become very 
flaccid toward the top, and the flowers hang downward ; 
but when the feeds are ripe, the foot-ftalks become 

ilift; 
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ftjfF, and the heads ftand erect for the winds to dif- 
perfe the feeds. 
COTYLEDON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 512. Tourn. 

Inft. R. H. 90. tab. 19. [KtfuWaw, Cr. of Ko7uA*, Cr. 
a cavity 5 becaufe the leaves of this are hollowed like 
the navel, or becaufe it refembles a veftel wherewith 
the ancients ufed to draw water.] Navelwort. 
The Characters are, 

The flower bath a ftnall empalement of one leaf divided 
into five parts at the top. It hatb one funnel-fhaped pe- 
tal* cut into five parts at the brim, which tarn backward. 
It bath five germina, which have each a fauamous concave 
tieftarium at tbcir bafe, and each fuftains a ftyle, crowned 
by a Jingle ftigma *, thefe are attended by ten ereel ftami- 
na, which are terminated by erect fummits, having four 
furrows. The germ en afterward become fo many oblong 
fwelling capfules, opening longitudinally, with one valve, 
filled with ftnall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection of 
Linnaeus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Pentagynia, 
the flower having ten ftamina and five ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Cotyledon {Umbilicus) foliis cuculato-peltatis, ferrato- 
dentatis, alternis, caule ramofo, floribus erectis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 429. Navelwort with hooded leaves fharply in- 
dented, growing alternate, and a branching ftalk with 
eretl flowers. .Cotyledon major. Greater Navelwort. 
Umbilicus Veneris. Cluf. H. 

2. Cotyledon (Spinofo) foliis oblongis fpinofo-mucro- 
natis, caule fpicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. Navekvort 
with oblong pointed leaves, ending with a fpine, and a 
fpiked ftalk. 

3. Cotyledon (Serrata) foliis ovalibus, crenatis, caule 
fpicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. Navelwort with oval cre- 
Tiated leaves and a fpiked ftalk. Cotyledon Cretica, fo- 
lio oblongo, fimbriato. Hort. Elth. 113. tab. 95. Na- 
velwort of Crete, with an oblong fringed leaf. 
Cotyledon (Hetnijpherica) foliis femiglobofis. Hort. 

Cliff. 176. Navelwort with femiglobular leaves. Coty- 
ledon Capenfis, folio fern iglobato. Hort. Elth. 112. 
tab. 94. 

£„ Cotyledon (Orbiculata) foliis fubrotundis, planis in- 
tegerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 276. Navelwort with roundijh, 
plain, entire leaves. Sedum Africanum frutefcens, in- 
canum, orbiculatis foliis. PL L. 349. 

6. Cotyledon (Ramofiffimo) caule ramofiffimo, foliis 
rotundis, planis, marginibus purpurcis. Navelwort 
with a very branching ftalk, and round, plain, hairy 
leaves, <witb purple edges. 

7. Cotyledon ( Arbor efcens) caule ramofo, fucculento, 
foliis obverse ovatis, emarginatis, marginibus purpu- 
reis. Navelwort with a branching fucculent ftalk, and ob- 
verfe oval leaves, which are indented at the top, and have 
purple borders. Cotyledon major, arboreicens Afra, 
foliis orbiculatis, glaucus, limbo purpurco, Sc ma- 
culis viridibus ornatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 287. 

8. Cotyledon (ftvata) caule ramofo, fucculento, fo- 
liis ovatis, planis, acuminatis oppofitis femiamplexi- 
caulibus. Navelwort with a fucculent branching ftalk, 
and oval, plain, pointed leaves growing oppofite, which half 
embrace the ftalk. 

9. Cotyledon {Spuria) foliis alternis fpatulatis carnofis 
integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 614. Navelwort with fpatule- 
fhaped leaves. Cotyledon Africana frutefcens, folio 
longo & angufto, flore flavefcente. Com. Rar. Plant. 
23. tab. 23. 

10. Cotyledon {Laciniata) foliis lariniatis, floribus qua- 
drifidis. Hort. Cliff. 175. Navelwort with cut leaves \ 
and four-pointed flowers. Cotyledon Afra, folio crafib 
lato laciniato, flofculo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 28S. 
The firft fort, which. is that ufed in medicine, grows 
upon old walls and buildings in divers parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Shropfhire and Somerfctfhire ; in 
both which .counties it greatly abounds upon old 
buildings, and on rocky places, but is not often j 
found wild near London, nor often cultivated in gar- 
dens. This hath many round fucculent leaves, whofe 
foot-ftalks are placed almoft in the center, fo as to 
reiemble a target. They are alternately fawed on 
their edges, which frequently turn inward ; the upper i 
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furface of the leaves are hollow, in the middle, where 
the foot-ftalks are joined on the lower fide, fo as to 
refemble a navel, from whence the plant was titled 
Navelwort. From between the leaves arife the foot- 
ftalks of the flowers, which in fome places grow near 
three feet high, and in others not more than fix inches, 
their lower part being garnifhed, with leaves, and 
their upper part with flowers, which ftand clofe to 
the fide of the branches, and grow erect *, they are 
of a whitifh yellow colour, and appear in June. It 
requires a dry rubbifliy foil, and to have a fhady po- 
fition. This is a biennial plant, fo that after it has 
perfected feed, the,plant decays ; but if the feeds 
are fcattcred on walls and old buildings as foon as 
it is ripe, or if the feeds are permitted to fall upon 
fuch places, the plants will come up, and thrive much 
better than when they are Town in the ground ; and 
when once die plants are cftablilhed upon an old wall 
or building, they will fow their feeds, and maintain 
their place better than when cultivated with more care. 
The fecond lore grows naturally in Siberia, from 
whence it was brought to the imperial garden at Pe- 
terfburgh. This was lent me by Dr. Amman, the 
late profeflbr of botany in that garden. It is a low 
plant, in fhape like the Houfleek, but the leaves are 
longer, and terminate in loft fpincs. The flower- 
ftalks rife about four inches high, and fupport four 
or five whitifh flowers, which are cut at the brim into 
five parts. Thefe appear in April, and are fome- 
times fuccecded by jeeds in England. This fort re- 
quires a veiy fhady fituation, for if it is expofed to 
the fun in fu miner, the plants will foon decay. It is 
propagated by off sets like the Houfleek, and requires 
a pretty ftrong foil. 1 
The third fort grows naturally in the Levant. This 
hath a fibrous root, from which is produced a fingto 
upright fucculent ftalk, garnifhed with oblong, thick, 
fucculent leaves, placed alternate, which are iawed on 
their edges. The upper part of the ftalk is garnifh- 
ed with purplifh flowers, growing in a loofe fpike, 
two or three being joined on the fame foot-ftalk, 
which is very fhort. The flowers appear in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. It is a biennial plant, 
which decays foon after the feeds arc ripe. If this 
fort is fown upon a wall, it will thrive better than 
in the ground, and be lefs liable to fufFer by froft ; 
fo that where the feeds fcatter themfelves in fuch 
fituations, the plants thrive better than when they 
arc cultivated. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a thick fucculent ftalk, which 
rarely rifes above a fpan high, dividing into many 
branches, garnifhed with fhort, thick, fucculent leaves, 
which are very convex on their under fide, but plain 
on their upper, not more than half an inch long, and 
a quarter broad, of a grayifh colour fpotted over with 
fmall green fpots, and fit clofe to the branches : the 
foot-ftalks ot the flower rife from the top of the 
branches, and are fix inches long, naked, and fupport 
five or fix flowers, which come out alternate from 
the fide, fitting very clofe to the ftalks \ they are tu- 
bular, and cut into five parts at the top ; thefe arc 
greenifh, with purple tips. It flowers in June and 
July, but never produces feeds in England. 
The fifth fort grows naturally upon dry gravelly fpots 
at the Cape of Good Hope. It hath a thick fucculent 
ftalk, which by age becomes ligneous, and rifes three 
or four feet high, fending out crooked branches, which 
grow irregular, garnifhed with thick, flefhy, fucculent 
leaves about two inches long, and near as wide toward 
the top •, they are narrow at their bafe, and rounded 
at the top, of a lea- green colour, with a purple edge, 
which is frequently irregularly indented. The flow- 
ers grow upon thick fucculent foot-ftalks, which 
arife from the end of the branches, and are near a 
foot long, naked, and fupporting eight or ten flowers, 
growing in an irregular umbel at the top; thefe are 
of a pale yellow colour, having long tubes, which 
hang downward, cut into five parts at the brim, which 
turn backward, the ftamina and ftyle being longer 

than 
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than the tube of the flower, hanging downward. I 
This fort flowers in July, . Augufl, and September, 
but cloth not rinen feeds in England. 
The fixth Ibrt is alfo a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a (hort, thick, fucculent ftalk, 
wliich rarely riles more than a foot high, branching 
out on every fide, fo as to fpread over the pots in 
which they are planted : they become woody by age, 
and are clofely garnifhed with thick round leaves, of I 
a grayifh colour, with purple borders, plain on their I 
upper fide, but convex on their under, and very I 
flefliy, of an lierbaceous colour within, and full of 
moifture. This Ibrt hath not flowered in England, 
fo far as I can learn, for I have kept plants of it which 
were twenty years old, but never attempted to flower. I 
It is undoubtedly a different Ibrt from the former, 
although they have been fuppofed to be the fame by 
fome writers. 

The feventh fort is fomewhat like the fixth, but the 
Italics rife higher, the leaves are much larger, and 
fhaped more like thofe of the fifth, but are (potted 
on their upper fide with great numbers of dark green 
fpots i they have a deep border of purple on their 
edges, and fit dole to the branches. This hath not 
as yet flowered in England. This is alfo a native of 

/Ethiopia. 

The eighth* fort hath been of late years introduced 
into the gardens in Holland, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it grows naturally, and was fent me by 
Dr. Adrian Van Royen, late profeflbr of botany at 
J-eyden. This rifes with a fucculent ftalk near three 
feet high, which divides into many branches, grow- 
ing erect, garnilhed with oval fucculent leaves, placed 
oppofite •, they are of a lively green, and end in 
points, and half embrace the (talks with their bafe. 
This fort hath not as yet produced any flowers in 

England. 

The ninth fort grows on rocky places at the Cape 6f 
Good Hope, from whence it was firft brought to the 
gardens in Holland, and hath fince been fpread into 
moll parts of Europe, where there are curious pcr- 
fons who prcferve exotic plants in their gardens : this 
hath a Ihort, greenifli, fucculent ftalk, which feldom 
rifes more than a fpan high, dividing into feverai ir- 
regular branches, garnilhed with thick fucculent 
leaves four inches long, and half an inch broad, and 
as much in thicknefs, having a broad concave furrow 
on their upper fide, running almoft their whole 
length, and are convex on their under fide, of a 
bright green, with a purple tip. The foot-ftalks of 
the flowers are produced at the end of the branches, 
and rife near a foot high, having here and there an 
oblong pointed leaf, growing on their fide. The 
flowers ltand upon fhort foot-ftalks, which branch 
out from the principal ftem *, thefe are yellow, hav- 
ing pretty long tubes, which are cut at the top into 
five parrs, and are reflexed backward. The flowers 
of this fort hang downward, and the (lamina are 
longer than the tube of the flower ; the reflexed parts 
of the petal arc tipped with purple. Dr. Linnaeus 
lias fuppofed this to be the fame with the fifth fort, 
but whoever has feen both plants, cannot doubt of 
their being diftincl fpecies. 

'J 'he tcntliYort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
Africa, fo is much more tender than either of the 
other forts : this rifes with art upright ftem about a 
foot high, which is jointed and fucculent, garnifhed 
with broad leaves, which are deeply cut on their 
edges •, they are of a grayifh colour, placed oppofite, 
and almoft embrace the ftalks with their bafe. The 
foot-ftalks of the flowers arife from the end of the 
branches, which are about fix inches long, fuftaining 
feven or eight fmall flowers of a deep yellow co- 
lour, which are divided into four parts almoft to the 
bottom. The (lamina of thefe flowers are not longer 
than the fhort tube. This flowers at different feafons 
of the year, but never produces any feeds in England. 
This fort requires a warm (love to preferve it through 
the winter in England, nor fhoukl it be expofed abroad 
in fummer ; for if it receives much wet, the ftalks are 
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very fubjecl to rot \ fo that it lhould confbntly remain 
either in the doves, or iri fummer lhould be placed in 
an airy glafs-cafe -with other tender fucculent plants^ 
where they may have free air in warm weather, and 
be fcreened from cold and wet ; but in autumn they 
muft be removed into the (love, where they fhould 
be kept in a moderate temperature of warmth : 
this is propagated by cuttings, which fhould be 
taken ofF in fummer, and planted into fmall pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and when they 
have taken root, they fiiould be removed into the 
ftove. _ This plant muft have but little water, efpe- 
cially in winter. 

The African kinds are all of them propagated by 
planting cuttings in any of the fummer months, which 
lhould be laid in a dry place for a fortnight or three 
weeks after they are taken from the plant, before 
they are planted ; for thefe abound with juice through 
every part pf the plant, which will certainly rot the 
cuttings, if they are not fufFered to lie out of the 
ground, that the wounded part may heal over, and 
the great redundancy of fap evaporate. The foil in 
which thefe plants thrive beft, is one third frefh light 
earth from a pafture, one third fand, and the other 
third partlime-rtlbbifh and rotten tan, in equal quan- 
tities ; thefe fhould be well mixed, and laid in a heap 
fix or eight months before it is ufed, turning it over 
five or fix times, that the parts may" the better incor- 
porate 5 and before it is ufed, it will be proper to pals 
it through a fc reen, to fcparate the large ilones, clods, 
&c. therefrom. 

Having prepared the earth, and your cuttings being 
in a fit order for planting, you muft fill as many half- 
penny 'pots with earth as you have cuttings to plant ; 
then put one cutting in the middle of each pot about 
two or three inches deep or more, according to their 
ftrength •, then give them a little water to iettle the 
earth clofe about them, and fet the pots in a warm 
fhady place for about a week, to prepare the cuttings 
for putting forth roots \ after which they fhould be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
which will greatly facilitate their rooting ; but obferve 
to give them air, by raifing the glafles at all times 
when the weather will permit, as alfo to (hade the 
glaffes in the heat of the day. 

In about fix weeks or two months time after* plant- 
ing, thefe cuttings will be rooted, when you muft 
begin to expofe them to the open air by degrees, firft 
drawing the pots out of the tan, and fetting them on 
the top, ' then raife the glaffes very high in the day- 
time ; and in about a week after remove the pots 
into a green-houfe, and there harden them for another 
week ; after which they may be expofed to the open 
air in a well defended place, obferving not to fet 
them into a place too much expofed to the fun, until 
they have been inured to the open air for fome time. 
In this place the plants may remain until the begin- 
ning of October, at which time you fhould remove 
them into the confervatory, placing them as near the 
windows as ppffible at firft, letting them have as much 
free open air as the feafon will permit, by keeping the 
windows open whenever the weather is good ; and 
now you muft begin to abate your waterings, giving 
it to them fparingly ; but you lhould not fufFer their 
leaves to (hrink tor want of moifture, which is ano- 
ther extreme fome people 1 run into for want of a lit- 
tle obfervation ; for when they are fufFered to lhrink 
for want of fufficient moifture to keep their vefiels \ 
diftended, they are rendered incapable of difcharging 
this moifture whenever they receive it again. The 
tenth fort fhould be placed in a moderate ftove in 
winter, nor muft it be fet abroad till Midfummer, 
for it is much tenderer than any of the others. 
The beft method to treat moft of thefe plants is, to 
place them in an open, airy, dry glafs-cafe, among 
FicoidefFes and African Houfleeks, where they may 
enjoy as much of the fun-fhine as'poffible, and have a 
free, dry, open air ; for if thefe are placed in a com- 
mon green-houfe among fhrubby plants, which per- 
fpire freely, it will fill the houfe with a damp air, 

which 
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which thefe fucculent plants are apt to imbibe ; and 
thereby becoming too replete with moifture, often 
caft their leaves,, and many times their branches alio 
decay* and the whole plant perifhes. 

COURBARIL. See HvMENiEAi 

COWSLIP. See Primula. 

C R A B-T REE. See Malus. 

CRAM BE.. Lin. Gen. Plant. 739. Tourn. Lift. R; 
H. 211. tab. 100. [Kf Gr.] Sea Cabbage. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compqfed of four oval 
concave leaves which fpread open. The flower hath four 
petals* placed in form of a crofs* which are large* ob- 
long*, and fpread open * it hath fix ftamina* two of which 
are the length of the empalement* the other four are longer* 
and bifid at their points* thefe are terminated by Jingle 
fummits* which branch into threads on their out fide. The 
petals have honey glands on their inftde* which are longer 
than the ftamina. It hath an oblong germen* but no ftyle* 
crowned by a thick Jligma. The germen afterward becomes 
a round dry capfule, with one cell* inclofing one roundijh feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fcftion 
of Lin nanus's fifteenth clais, in titled Tetradynamia 
filiquofa, the flower having four long and two fhort 
ftamina, and the feeds growing in pods. 

The Species are, 

1. Crambe (Maritima) foliis cauleque glabris. Fl. Suec. 
570. Sea Cabbage with fmooth ftalks and leaves. Crambe 
marltima brafficse folio. Tourn. Inft. 211. 

2. Crambe (Suecica) foliis profunde laciniatis, caule 
erecto, ramofo. Sea Cabbage with leaves deeply cut, and 
an upright branching ftalk. 

3. Crambe (Orientalis) foliis fcabris, caule glabro. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 671. Sea Cabbage with rough leaves and a 
fmooth ftalk. Crambe foliis 6c foliolis alternatim pin- 
natifidis. Prod.Leyd. 330. 

4. Crambe (Hijpanica) foliis cauleque fcabris. Hdrt. 
Upfal. 193. Sea Cabbage with rough flalks and leaves. 
Rapiftrum maximum rotundifolium monofpermum. 
Corn. Can ad. 147. 

The firft fort fends out many broad fmooth leaves, 
which are deeply jagged on their fides in obtufe feg- 
ments, and are of a grayifh colour, fpreading near the 
ground between thefe arife a thick fmooth foot-ftalk 
about one foot high, which fpreads out into many 
branches, which have at each joint one leaf of the 
fame form as thofe below, but much lefs •, thefe foot- 
ftalks fubdivide again into many fmaller, which are 
garnifhed with white flowers, growing in a loofe ob- 
tufe fpike, compofed of four concave petals, placed 
in form of a crofs 5 thefe are fucceeded by round dry 
feed-veflels about the fize of large Peafe, having a 
fingle feed in each. It flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. The- roots of this fort creep under 
ground, whereby it propagates very faft. 
The feeds of the fecond iort were fent me from Pe- 
terfburgh for the firft fort, from which it differs 
greatly. This hath a perennial root, which fends 
out feveral oblong, fmooth, pointed leaves, irregu- 
larly cut on their fides into acute legments almoft to 
the midrib thefe are very fmooth, and of a fea-green 
colour : between thefe arife the ftalk, which grows 
three feet high, garnifhed below by oblong pointed 
leaves, which are acutely indented on their edges. 
The ftalks branch out into many fmaller, and thefe 
fubdivide again into lefs, which are garnifhed with 
loofe lpikes of white flowers like thofe of the firft 
fort, which are fucceeded by feeds of the fame form. 
This differs greatly from the firft in the fhape of its 
leaves, which are longer, ending in points, and the 
fegments do the fame ; whereas thofe of the other are 
blunt, and not half fo deeply cut. The ftalks rife 
more than twice the height of the firft, branch out 
more, and the branches grow more erecl: ; and thefe 
differences are conftant, where the plants of both forts 
grow in the fame foil. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Eaft. This 
hath a biennial root, from which arife many leaves 
in the fpring, that are alternately divided to the mid- 
. rib i and thefe divifions are again alternately cut on 
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s their edges into many points* fo that they have the 
appearance of winged leaves, and are of a grayifli 
colour. The ftalks rife about two feet high, and di- 
vide into many branches, which are terminated by 
loofe panicles of fmall white flowers, placed in form, 
of a crofs, which are fucceeded by fmall round cap- 
fules, each containing a fingle feed. This flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn, foori after which 
the roots decay. 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain and Italy. This rifes with a very 
branching ftalk near three feet high, garnifhed wich 
roundifh heart-lhaped leaves, indented on their edges, 
ftanding upon long foot-ftalks ; the branches fubdi- 
vide into many (lender ones, which end in long 
loofe fpikes of fmall white flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded by fmall, round, dry feed-veflels, which con- 
tain a fingle feed. The leaves and ftalks of this fort 
are rough. It flowers in June, arid the feeds ripec. 
in autumn. 

The firft fpecies is found wild upon fea-lhores in di- 
vers parts of England, but particularly in Suffex and 
Dorfetlhire in great plenty, where the inhabitants ga- 
ther it in the fpring to eat, preferring it to any of the 
Cabbage kind ; as it generally grows upon the gra- 
velly fhore, where the tide overflows it, the inhabi- 
tants obferve where the gravel is thruft Up by the 
fhoots of this plant, and open the gravel, and cut the 
llioots before they come out, and are expofed to the 
open air, whereby the fhoots appear as if they were 
blanched ; and when they are cut fo young, they are 
very tender and fweet ; but if they are fuffered to 
grow till they are green, they become tough and bitter. 
This plant may be propagated in a garden, by fow- 1 
ing the feed foon after it is ripe, in a fandy or gra- 
velly foil, where it will thrive exceedingly, and in- 
crcafe greatly by its creeping roots, which will foon 
overfpread a large fpot of ground, if encouraged 
but the heads will not be fit to cut until the plants 
have had one year's growth : and in order to have ic 
good, the bed in which the plants grow, fhould, at 
Michaelmas, be covered over with fand or gravel 
about four or five inches thick, which will allow a 
proper depth for the Ihoots to be cut before they ap- 
pear above ground; and if this is repeated every 
autumn, in the fame manner as is praclifed in earth- 
- ing of Afparagus-beds, the plants will require no 
other culture. This may be cut for ufc in April 
and May, while it is young -* but if the flioots are 
fuffered to remain, they will produce fine regular 
heads of white flowers, which appear very handfome, 
and will perfect their feeds, by which they may be pro- 
pagated. 

The other forts are only prefer ved in curious gardens 
of plants for variety, but are not of any ufe or beau- 
ty. 1 he perennial forts may be propagated in the 
fame manner as the firft. 

CRAN F/s-B I L L. See Geranium. 

CR A.NIOLARI A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 670. Mar- 
ty nia. Houft. Gen. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement* compofed of 
four fljort narrow leaves which fpread open* with a large 
fwollen head, which is cut longitudinally on the fide. The 
flower hath one petal* which is unequal, having a very long 
narrow tube, whofe brim is divided into two lips , the up- 
, per being roundijh and entire, but the under is divided into 
three parts* the middle fegmcnt being the largeft. It hath 
four jlamina, two of which are the length of the tube* 
and two are fhortcr •* thefe are terminated by fingle fum- 
mits ; at the bottom of the tube is fituated an oval germen* 
fupporting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by an obtufe thick Jiig- 
ma. The germen afterward becomes an oval leathery 
fruit* pointed at both ends* opening with two valves, in- 
clofing a depreffed woody nut, pointed at both ends* and 
recurved* having two or three furrows, fo as to rcfemblc a 
fkull* opening in two parts. 

This cenus of plants is ranged in the fecond fec- 
tion of Linnams's fourteenth clafs, in titled Didyna- 
mia Angiofpermia, the flowers having two long and 

4 I two 
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two fhort ftamina, and the feeds being included in a 
capfuie. 

The Species are, * 
Craniolaria {Annua) foliis cordatis, angulatis lo- 
batis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 862. Craniolaria with angular 
hcart-Jhaped leaves. Martynia annua, villofa, Sc vif- 
cofa, aceris folio, flore albo, tubo longiflimo. Houft. 
MSS. 

Craniolaria (Fmtieofa) foliis lanceolatis dentatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 618. Craniolaria with Jpear-Jhaped in- 
denied leaves. Gefnera arborefceris amplo flore fimbri- 
ato& maculofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 27. 

The firft fort was difcovered in the neighbourhood 
of Carthagena in New Spain, by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, who fent the feeds to England. This is 
an annual plant, which rifes with a branching ftalk 
about two feet high ; the branches come out oppofite, 
which tire hairy and vifcous j the leaves alfb are placed 
oppofite, upon very long foot-ftalks ; thefe are of dif- 
ferent fhapes, fome of them are divided into five 
lobes, others into three, and fome are almoft heart- 
fhaped, ending in acute points ; they are hairy and 
clammy. The flowers are produced from the fide, 
and alfo at the end of the branches, (landing on fhort 
foot-ftalks, having an inflated fheath or cover, out 
of which the tube of the flower arifes, which is feven 
or eight inches long, and very (lender ; but at the 
top is divided into two lips, the under being large, 
divided into three broad fegments, the middle being 
larger than the other two •, the upper lip is roundifh 
and entire : the flowers are fucceeded by oblong fruit, 
having a thick dry fkin, which opens lengthways, xn- 
elofing a hard furrowed nut, with two recurved horns. 
This is an annual plant, whofe feeds muft be fown on 
a hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they mould be each planted in a feparate fmall 
pot, filled with light frefli earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, carefully fhading them from the 
fun till they have taken new root i after which they 
Ihould have free air admitted to them in proportion 
to the warmth of the feafon, to prevent their drawing 
up weak, and afterwards treated in the fame manner as 
other tender exotic plants, being too tender to thrive in 
the open air in England j fo that when they are grown 
too large to remain under the frames, they fhould be 
removed into the bark-ftovc, and plunged into the 
tan-bed, where they will flower in July, and with 
good management they often perfecl: their feeds in 
autumn. But the feeds of this plant fhould remain 
on till they drop, otherwife they will not grow, for 
the outer covers of thefe feeds fplit open and drop 
off like thofe of the Almond, before the feeds are 
fully ripened. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Havannah, 
and in fome of the other i (lands in America. This 
rifes with a fhrubby ftalk to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, dividing upward into a tew branches, 
which are garnilhed with fpear-fliaped leaves, cut on 
their edges ; thefe are foft and hairy. The flowers 
are produced from the fide of the branches, growing 
feveral together on the fame foot-ftalk; they are 
lhaped like thofe of the Foxglove, of a greenifli yel- 
low colour, with brown fpots on the infide; the 
flowers have a fwelling tube, which is recurved, and 
the brim is (lightly divided into five unequal feg- 
ments. Thefe appear in July, but are not fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be pro- 
cured from the countries where.it grows naturally, 
and mould be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring ; when 
the plants are fit to remove, they fhould be each 
planted into a feparate fmall pot, filled with light 
kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a freih hot- 
bed, where they muft be ftiaded from the fun till 
they have taken frefh root; then they muft have air 
admitted to them, according to the warmth of the 
feafon, and frequently watered during the heat of fum- 
mer. In autumn they muft be removed into the bark- 
ftove, and plunged into the tan-bed. During the 
winter feafon, the plants mould not have much wa- 
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ter, and may be treated in the fame manner, as other 
tender plants from thofe countries. The plants 
feldom flower in England till the third year ; and as 
they do not produce feeds here, it is with difficulty 
the fort is preferved in the European gardens, as 
there is no other method of propagating the plants 
but by feeds. % 

CRASSULA. DUlen. Hort. El th. 114. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 352. Lefler Orpine, or Live-ever. This 
name was formerly applied to the Anacampferos, or 
Orpine. ' 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a five-leaved empalenient. The corolla 
confifls of five narrow petals^ which are joined at their 
bafe, are refiexed, and fpread open at the brim. In 
the bottom of the tube are fit uated five neSlarii, and there 
are five ftamina fit ua ted round thefe, which arife from the 
bottom of the tube, and extend to the brim. At the bot- 
tom of the tube are placed five oblong pointed germina \ 
after the flower is paft, thefe become five capfules y opening 
lengthways, and filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
his fifth clafs of plants, and in the fifth divifion, in- 
titled Pentandria Pentagynia, which includes thofe 
plants whole flowers have five ftamina and five ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Crassula (Coccinca) foliis planis cartilagineo-ciliatis, 
bafi connato vaginanribus. Vir. Cliff. 26. Lejfer Or- 
pine with plain leaves, having ftiff edges fct with 
Jilver hairs, and their bafe furrounding the Jlalk like 
fljeaths. Cotyledon Africana frutefcens, flore umbel- 
la to Cocci neo. Com. Rar. 24. 

2. Crassula (Perfoliate) foliis lanceolato-fubulatis fef- 
filibus connatis, canaliculars, fubtils convexis. Hort. 
Clifr?n6. Lcjfer Orpine with fp ear -fhaped awl-fafhion- 
ed leaves, furrounding the ftalks with their bafe, chan- 
nelled on their upper Jide, and convex on their under. 
Crafiula altiffima perfoliate. Dill. Hort. Elth. 1 14. 

3. Crassula {Cultrata) foliis oppofitis, obtuse ovatis, 
integerrimis, hinc anguftioribus. Hort. ClifF. 496. 
Lcjfer Orpine with oval blunt leaves placed oppofite, which 
are entire, and narrow at their bafe. Craflula Ana- 
campferotis folio. Hort. Elth. 115. tab. 65. 

4. Crassula (Ciliata) foliis oppofitis, ovalibus, plani- 
ufculis, diftinctis, ciliatis, corymbis tcrminalibus. 

. Hort. C 1 i IT. 496. Lejfer Orpine with oblong plain leaves 
placed oppofite^ which are bordered with filvcr hairs, aid 
ftalks terminated by a corymbus of flowers. Crafiula cau- 
lefcens, foliis fempervivi cruciatis. Hort. Elth. 116. 
tab. 98. 

5. Crassula (Scabra) foliis oppofitis, patentibus, con- 
natis fcabris ciliatis, corymbis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 283. Lefler Orpine with . rough fpreading leaves 
growing oppofite. Cotyledon Africana frutefcens, fo- 
liis afperis, anguftis, acuminatis, More virefcence. 
Mart. Cent. 24. 

6. Crassula (Nudicaulis) foliis fubulatis, radicatis, 
caule nudp. Hort. ClifF. 116. Lefler Orpine with awl- 
Jhaped leaves which put out roots, and a naked flail;. 
CraffulaCasipitofa longifolia. Hort. Elth. 116. tab. 93. 

7. Crassula (Punclata) caule flaccido, foliis connatis, 
cordatis, fucculentis, fioribus confertis terminali- 
bus. Lefler Orpine with a weak Jlalk growing through the 
leavesy which are heart -Jhaped and fucculent, and flowers 
growing clufters at the end of the branches. 

S. Crassula (Fruticofa) foliis longis, teretibus, alternis, 
caule fruticoib, ramofo. Lcjfer Orpine with long taper 
leaves placed alternate, and a branching Jhrubby Jlalk. 

9. Crassula {Sediodes) caule flaccido, prolifero, de- 
term in ate- folio fo, foliis patentiflimis, imbricatis, 
Hort. ClifF. 496. Lejfer Orpine with a proliferous weak 
ftalk, which is leafy, and leaves placed in the manner of 
tiles, and fpreading open. Sedum Afrum, faxatile, fo- 
liis fedi vulgaris, in rofam vere compofitis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 1. 287. 

10. Crassula (Pelucrda) caule flaccido rcpente, foliis 
oppofitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 283. Lefler Orpine with a 
weak creeping ftalk, leaves placed oppofite, and a fhrubby 
fucculent ftalk. Craflula portulaca; facie repens. Horr. 
Elth. 1 19. 

11. Crassula 
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ii. Crassula (Portulacaria) foliis obovatfs, oppofitis, 
caule arborco. L.in. Sp. 406. Z.^r Orpine with ob- 
verfe oval teaves placed oppofite* and a tree-like, ftalk. 
Craflula portulacas facie arborefcens. Hort. Elth. 1 20. 
tab. 90. 

- The firft fort hath a round reddifh ftalk, . which is 
jointed, riling about three feet high, which divides 
upward into many irregular branches, garnifhed with 
oblong plain leaves placed oppofite, having a griftly 
border, fet with fmall filver hairs, and clofely em- 
brace the ftalks with their bafe. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches in clofe umbels, 
fitting very clofe to the end of the branches ; thefe 
are funnel-fhaped, having pretty long tubes cut at 
the top into five parts, which fpread open 5 they are 
of a fine fcarlet colour, and ftand erect the ufual 
time of their flowering is July or Auguft. This is 
propagated by cuttings during any of the fummer 
months ; ' thefe fhould be cut off about a fortnight 
before they are planted, and laid in a dry place that 
the wounded part may heal over ; then they lhould 
be each planted in a fmall pot filled with light fandy 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed, 
them but little water. In about fix weeks thefe will 
have put out roots and begin to grow, when they 
fhould have a large lhare of air admitted to them, and 
muft be gradually inured to bear the open air, into 
which they fhould be removed, placing them in a 
flickered fituation, where they may remain till au- 
tumn ; when they muft be removed into a dry airy 
glafs-cafe, where they may enjoy the fun as much as 
poflible, and be fcreened from the wet and cold. In 
warm dry weather, during the fummer months while 
they are abroad, thefe plants fhould be gently watered 
two or three times a week ; but in winter they fhould 
have very little water, left it rot their ftems. Thefe 
plants require no artificial heat in winter, but they 
muft be fecured from froflr and wet. 
The fecond fort will rife with an upright ftalk ten or 
twelve feet high, if it is not broken or injured, but it 
requires fupport - 9 for the ftalks being flender, and the 
leaves very weighty, they are very fubject to break, 
efpecially if they are expofed to the. wind. The leaves 
of this plant are about three inches long ; they are 
hollowed on the upper fide, and have a convex ridge 
on their lower, and are placed oppofite, furrounding 
the ftalks with their bafe ; thele alternately crofs each 
other ; they are very thick, fucculent, and of a pale 
green colour, ending in acute points ; at the top of 
the ftalk the flowers are produced in large clufters ; 
they are of a whitifh herbaceous colour, having fhort 
. tubes, which are cut into five parts at the brim, 
ipreading open. The ftalk whicn fuftains the flowers 
is pretty thick and fucculent, generally turning flrft 
downward, and then upward again, almoft in the 
form of a fyphon. It flowers in July, but doth not 
produce feeds here. This fort is propagated by cut- 
tings in the fame manner as the firft, and the plants 
require'the fame treatment. 

The third fort rifes with a weak fucculent ftalk 
about two feet high, fending out" many irregular 
branches, garnifhed with oblong, oval, thick leaves, 
plain on their upper fide, but convex below, of a 
deep green ; their borders are fet with a few filvery 
hairs. The ftalk which fupports the flowers riles 
from the top of the branches, and is from four to 
fix inches long, putting out feveral fide branches, which 
grow erect ; thefe are terminated by large clufters of 
Small greenifh flowers, which appear in June and July. 
This is propagated by cuttings in the fame manner 
as the two former, but being pretty hardy, fhould 
not be fb tenderly treated •, tor if the cuttings of 
this are planted in a border of light earth, they will 
put out roots, and may afterward be taken up and 
potted, to be fheltered in winter. 
The fifth fort hath a very weak fucculent ftalk, which 
rifes about a foot and a half high, dividing upward 
into fmall branches, garnifhed with thin rough leaves 
which are flat, near two inches long, and a quarter 
broad at their bafe, gradually narrowing to a point - 9 
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thefe are rough * placed oppofite, and embrace th£ 
ftalks with their bafe. The flowers come out in fmall 
clufters at the end of the branches 5 they are fmall, 
and of an herbaceous colour, fo make no figure 5 
they appear in June and July. This may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, which may be treated in the fame 
manner as the fourth fort. 

The fixth fort never rifes" with a ftalk, but the leaves 
come out clofe to the ground, forming a fort of head ; 
they are taper, fucculent, ending in points, and fre- 
quently put out roots j out of the center of thefe 
arife the flower-ftalk, which grow about fix inches 
high, branching into two or three fiSoots upward, 
each beincr terminated by clufters of greenifh flowers, 
which make no great appearance. It flowers in May, 
and fometimes again in the latter part of fummer. 
This is propagated by taking off the heads, or fide 
offsets, which fhould be laid to dry three or four days 
before they are planted ; then they may be treated 

in the fame manner as the other hardier forts before- 
mentioned. 

The feventh fort hath been lately introduced to the 
gardens in Holland, from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
it was fent me by Dr. Adrian Van Royen, late pro- 
feflbr of botany at Leyden. This hath very flender 
ftalks, which are full of joints, fo trail upon the 
ground, unlefs they are fupportcd, clofely garnifhed 
with thick, fucculent, heart-fhaped leaves, placed 
oppofite, which are clofely joined at their bafe, fo 
that the ftalks runthrough them j they are of a grayifh 
colour; the ftalks are divided, and grow about eight 
or nine inches long, and are terminated by clufters of 
fmall white flowers, fitting very clofe to the top of the 
ftalks •, thefe appear in the fpring, and alfo again in 
the latter part of fummer. It is propagated by cut- 
tings in the fame manner as the other hardier forts, 
and may be treated in the fame way. 
The eighth fort Was fent me from Leyden, by the 
gentleman before-mentioned j this rifes with a fhrubby 
ftalk four or five feet high, dividing into many 
branches, which at firft are taper and fucculent, but 
by age becomes ligneous i they are garni filed with 
very flender, taper, fucculent leaves, which are near 
three inches long, and are flaccid, generally turning 
downward, efpecially in winter, when they are in the 
houfe i but as it hath not as yet flowered here, I cm 
give no further description of it. This is equally har< :y 
with the former forts, and takes cafily from cuttings, 
fb may be treated in the fame way as the former. 
The ninth fort is a low plant, with the appearance of 
Houfleek, having open fp reading heads very like 
thofc of fome forts of Houfleek, v/liich grow on the 
ends of very flender trailing ftalks, which are pro- 
duced in plenty on every fide the parent plant, in like 
manner as the childing Marigold. The flower-ftaiks 
arife from the center of thefe heads, which are naked, 
about four inches long, and are terminated by clofe 
clufters of herbaceous flowers, which appear in dif- 
ferent fcafbns of the year. This plant propagates 
very faft by the fide heads, which come out from the 
parent plant, which frequently put out roots as they 
trail on the ground, fo may be taken off and potted, 
during any of the fummer months \ this is equally 
hardy with the former forts, fo the plants may be 
treated in the fame way. 

The tenth fort hath very flender, trailing, fucculent 
ftalks, of a reddifh colour, which put out roots at the 
joints as they lie upon the ground. The ftalks and 
leaves of this fort have the -appearance of Purflane, 
but trail upon the ground like Chickweed. The flow- 
ers are produced in fmall clufters at the end of the 
branches ; thefe are white, with a blufh of purple at 
their brim ; they appear in fummer at different times, 
and are often fucceded by feeds, which grow eafily. 
This fort is eafily propagated by its trailing branches, 
and the plants require the fame treatment as the other 
hardy forts, but unlefs they are often renewed will 
decay. 

The eleventh fort rifes with a very thick, ftrong, fuccu- 
lent ftalk to the height of three or four feet, fending out 

6 branches 
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. branches on every fide, fbas to form a kind of pyra^ 
mid, the lower branches being extended to a great 
length, and the other diminilning gradually to the 
top ; thefe are of a red or. a purplifh colour, and very 
fucculent j they are garnifhed with roundifli fuccu- 
lent leaves very like thofe of Purflane, from whence 
the gardeners have titled it the Purflane- tree. 
This fort hath not flowered in England, though it has 
been many years in the gardens, fo that we are not 
fure if it is properly ranged in this genus but from 
the outward appearance it feems to be nearly allied to 
lome of the other fpecies, on which account Dr. Dil- 
lenius has placed it here. 

It is propagated with great facility by cuttings, which 
may be planted during any of the fummer months ; 
but thefe Ihould be laid to dry for fome days before 
they are planted, that the wounded part may be heal- 
ed over, . otherwife they will rot. This fort is fome- 
what tenderer than the four forts laft mentioned, fo 
muft be placed in a warm glafs-cafe in winter, where 
it may enjoy the full fun, and mould have very little 
water during that feafon. In fummer the plants 
ihould be placed abroad in a Iheltered fituation, and 
in warm weather will require to be refrefhed with wa- 
ter twice a week •, but as the ftalks are very fucculent, 
too much wet at any feafon is very hurtful to thefe 
plants. 

All the hardy forts of CraflTula may be treated in the 
fame way as the Ficoides, and other hardier kinds of 
fucculent plants, with this difference only, not to give 
them fo much water ; but the firfb, fecond, and ele- 
venth forts require to be placed in a warm dry glafs- 
cafe in winter, and muft not be fo long expofed abroad 
in the fummer as the other fpecies, nor ihould have 
much water, cfpecially in the winter. 
Thefe plants are preserved in moft curious gardens 
for the fake of variety, which confifts more in the out- 
ward appearance of their plants, than in the beauty 
of their flowers, except the firft fort, whofe flowers 
are of a beautiful fcarlet, and grow in clofe bunches at 
the end of the branches ; fo that when feveral of the 
branches arc garnilhcd with flowers at the fame time, 
they make a fine appearance, and thefe flowers con- 
tinue in beauty a long time ; but the flowers of the 
other forts are fmall, and moft of them are of an her- 
baceous colour, fo make no figure. 
Dr. Dillenius, who firft eftablilhed this genus, and fe- 
parated the fpecies from Cotyledon, to which many 
of them had been joined by former botanifts, made 
their difference to confift in the fhape of the flower ; 
fo that all the forts with long tubulous flowers of one 
leaf, he placed under the genus of Cotyledon, and 
thofe whofe flowers have five petals, he placed under 
this genus of Craflula : but Dr. Linnseus makes their 
difference to confift in the number of their ftamina, 
fo that all thofe whofe flowers have but five ftamina, 
he ranges under the tide of Craflula, and thofe which 
have ten ftamina, he puts under that of Cotyledon ; 
fo that by his fy ftem they are removed to a great dif- 
tance from eacn other, 4 and the firft fort here mention- 
ed is brought from Cotyledon, with whofe characters, 
in every other refpect it agrees, and is placed here. 
CRATiEGUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 633. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 547. The Wild Service. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a .permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into Jive concave figments* which fpread open. It bath 
Jive roundijh concave petals ', which are infer ted into the 
anpalement, and many flamina* terminated by roundijh 
fummitSy which are alfo infer ted in the empalement. T be 
germen is fituated tinder the flowery fupporting two flendcr 
flyles, crowned witb roundijh ftigmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval or roundijh umbilicated berry y in- 
clofing two oblong bard feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in tiie (ecpnd fection 
of Linnaus's twelfth clafs, intitled Icofandria Digy- 
nia, the flower having twenty or more ftamina, which 
are inferted to the empalement, and two ftyles. 
The Species are, . . 

I. Crataegus {Aria) foliis ovatis insequaliter ferratis, 
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fubtus tomentofis. Hort. Cliff. 1 87. Wild Service with 
oval leaves unequally fawedy and woolly on * their muter 
fide. Crataegus folio fubrotundo, ferrato, fubtus in- 
cano. Tourn. Inft. R. H* 633. Aria Theophrafti, and 
in fome countries, The White Beamy or white Leaf tree. 

2. Crataegus (Torminalis) foliis cordatis feptangulis, 
lobis infimis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 476. Wild 
Service with beart-Jbaped leaves* having feven angles* 
whofe lower lobes fpread afunder. Cratcegus folio laci- 
niato. Tourn. Inft. 633. Wild, or Maple-leaved Sewn e. 

3. Crat^gus (Alpina) foliis oblongd-ovatis ferratis, 
utrinque virentibus. Wild Service witb oblcr.gy aval* 
fawed leaves y which are green on both fides. Cratae- 
gus folio oblongo, ferrato, utrinque virenti. Tourn. 
Inft. 633. 

4. Crat^cus (Coccinea) foliis ovatis repando-angulatis 
fe r rat i s gl ab r i s. Hort. C 1 i rT. i 8 7 . Crataegus witb oval % 
fmootby fawed leaves ', having angles. . Mcfpilus fpinofu, fc. 
oxyacantha Virginiana maxima. Tourn. Init. 633. 
Commonly called Cockfpur Hawthorn. 

5. Crat^gus {Cms Galli) foliis lanceolato ovatis ferra- 
tis glabris, ram is fpinofis. Lin. Sp. 682. CraLvgus 
with oval, fpear-jhaped, fawed leaves, and prickly branches. 
Mefpilus aculeata pyrifolia denticulato iplcndens, 
fructu infigni rutilo, Virginienfis. Pluk. Aim. 249. 
Commonly called Virginian UAzarole* 

6. Cr at/ecus {Lwida) foliis lanceolatis ferratis luci- 
dus, fplnis longiflimis, floribus corymbofis. Crataegus 
with lucid, Jpcar-Jbaped, fawed leaves* very long f pines, 
and flowers. in a corymbus. Mefpilus prunifolius, fpi- 
nis longiflimis fortibus, fructu rubra magno. Flor. 
Virg. 55. 

7. Crataegus (Azarolus) foliis obtufis fubtrifidis denta- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 683. Crataegus witb obtufe, trifid, indented 

- leaves.- Mefpilus Apii folio laciniato. C. B. P. 453. 
Commonly called L'Azarole. 

8. Crataegus (Oxyacantha) foliis obtufis fubtrifidis fer- 
ratis. Hort. Cliif. 188. Crataegus with cbtufe, trifid, 
fawed leaves. Mefpilus Apii folio, fylveftris fpinofa, fc. 
oxycantha. C. B. P. 454. The common White Thorn. 

9. Crataegus {Tomentofa) foliis ciineiformi-ovatis ferra- 
tis fubangulatis fubtus villofis rarhis fpinofis. Lin. Sp. 
682. Crataegus with oval, wedge- Jhaped, fawed, angu- 
lar leaves, hoary on their under fide, and prickly branches. 
Mefpilus Virginiana groflularia; foliis. Pluk. Phyt. 
100. f. f. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the chalky hills in 
Kent, Surry, and Suflex, and in fome other parts of 
England, and rifes to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, with a large trunk, dividing upward into many 
branches ; the young fhoots have a brown bark, co- 
vered over with a meally down, garnifhed with ova! 
leaves between two and three inches long, and one 
and a half broad in the middle, of a light green on 
their upper fide, but very white on their under, hav- 
ing many prominent tranfverfe veins, running from 
the midrib to the border, where they are unequally 
fawed, fome of the indentures being much deeper, 
and the fegments broader than others. The' flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches in bunches, 
their foot- ftalks being meally, as are alfo the empale- 
mcnts of the flowers, which are cut into five obcufc 
fegments, and are reflexed. The flowers have five 
Ihort petals, which fpread open like thole of the 
Pear-tree, having a great number of ftamina of the 
fame length with the petals, terminated by oval fum- 
mits. The germen which is fituated below the Mow- 
ers, afterwards becomes an oval fruit, crowned with 
the empalement of the flower, having one cell, in 
which is inclofcd three or four feeds. It flowers in 
May, and the fruit ripens in autumn. 
This tree may be propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown foon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept 
out of the ground till fpring,. they remain at leaft 
one year in the ground before the plants appear ; fo 
that the fruit Ihould be buried in the ground, as is 
practifed with the common Haws, Holly- berries, and 
thofe other hard feeds which do not come ujj the fame 
year •, and when the plants come up, they may be 
treated in the fame manner as the Haws, but they 
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flioiild by no means be headed or cut down ; when 
thefe plants are upon a poor chalky foil* they make 
great progrefs, and the wood is very white and hard, 
lb has been often ufed for making cogs for mills, 
and many other purpofes where hard tough timber is 
wanted. * 

It may alfo be propagated by layers in the fame 
manner as the Lime-tree and Elm, but thefe fhould 
be laid in the young wood but they are two years 
before they have fufficient roots to tranfplant. I have 
alfo raifed a few plants from cuttings, . which were 
planted in autumn, in a lhady border, but there was 
not more than one eighth part of the cuttings which 
fucceeded ; therefore I would recommend the railing 
them from feeds, for the trees fo raifed grow much 
larger and ftraiter "than thofe which are raifed either 
from layers or cuttings. 

The tree will take by grafting, or budding it upon 
Pear-ftocks very well, and Pears will take by grafting 
upon thefe trees, fo that there is a nearer affinity be- 
tween the Crataegus and Pear, than there is between 
either of thefe and the Mefpilus ; for although both 
thefe will lometimes take upon the Mefpilus, yet 
neither of them thrive fo well, or laft fo long, when 
grafted, or budded upon thofe flocks, as they do 
upon each other-, therefore Tournefort, who has 
joined the Crataegus in his fecYion, with the Pear and 
Quince, has come nearer to the natural divifion of 
their genera, than thofe who have joined the Crataegus 
to the Mefpilus. 

There is another fpecies of this tree which grows 
naturally about Verona, from whence I have received 
dried famples of it, but they were without flower and 
fruit, and came over by the fame title as the former ; 
for as there is no other growing in that neighbour- 
hood, they have fuppofed it to be the common 
fort ; but if that is the Aria of Theophraftus, thole 
trees which grow in England are not, for the leaves 
of the fort from Verona are fpear-fhaped, and above 
an inch long, and not fo broad by an inch as thofe 
of the Englifh, and the nerves on the under fide of 
the leaves are purplifh, the leaves terminating in 
acute points, fo that I make no doubt of its being a 
different fpecies •, but as I have not feen the growing 
tree, I would not enumerate it till I had been 
better informed. 

The iecond fort grows naturally in many parts of 
England, and is chiefly found upon flrong ioils ; it 
formerly grew in great plenty in Cane-Wood, near 
Hampftead ; and lately there was fome young trees 
growing in Bifhop's-Wood, near the fame place ; but 
in many parts of Hcrtfordfhire there are large trees 
now growing : this rifes to the height of forty or fifty 
feet, with a large trunk, fpreading at the top into 
many branches, fo as to form a large head. The 
young branches are covered with a purplifh bark, 
marked with white fpots, and arc garnifhed with 
leaves placed alternately, ftanding on pretty long 
foot-ftalks ; thefe are cut into many acute angles, like 
thofe of the Maple-tree; they are near four inches 
long, and three broad in the middle, having feveral 
fmaller indentures toward the top, of a bright green 
on their upper fide, but a little woolly on their un- 
der. The flowers are produced in large bunches to- 
ward the end of the branches, they are white, and 
fliaped like thofe of the Pear-tree, but fmaller, and 
ftand upon longer foot-ftalks ; thefe appear in May, 
and are fucceeded by roundifheompreffed fruit, which 
are fiiaped like large Haws, and ripen late in au- 
tumn, when they are brown ; and if kept till they are 
foft, in the fame way as Medlars, they have an 
agreeable acid flavour. The fruit of this tree is an- 
nually fold in the London markets in autumn. 
The wood of this tree is hard, and very white, and 
is very ufeful for many purpofes ; but particularly 
fo to the millwrights. It may be propagated in the 
fame way as the former fort, but requires a ft rang 
foil. 

The third fort grows naturally upon mount Baldus, 
from whence I received it, and on other mountainous 
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parts of Itaty ; this rifes with a* woody trunk about 
twenty feet high, dividing into many branches, which 
are covered with a purplifh fpotted bark, and clofciy 
garnifhed with oblong fawed leaves, ftanding alternate, 
on very lhort foot-ftalks ; they are about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad; in the broadeft parr, 
leflening toward both ends ; they are flightly fawed 
on their edges, and of a deep green on both fides. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in fmaii bunches, which have rarely more than four 
or five flowers in each ; they are white, and much 
fmaller than thofe of the former forts ; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by fruit about the fize of the common Haw, 
which is of a dark brown colour when ripe. It flow- 
ers in May, and the fruit ripens in autumn. 
The fourth fort is a native of North America, but, 
has been many years cultivated in the Englifh gar- 
dens, where it is known by the title of Cockipur 
Haw. Of this there are two fpecies, one. of which 
has no fpikes on the branches j but the other has 
ftrong thorns which are curved downwards, greatly 
refembling the fpur of a cock, from whence it had 
this appellation : in other refpects both forts agree in 
the form of their leaves, their flowers and fruit. 
However, Dr. Linnaeus has been ill informed of the 
two forts by Kalm, who went to America, and- is now 
profeflbr at Abo in Sweden ; for the doctor has added 
the appellation of Cockfpur to the fifth fort here 
mentioned, which has long been knoWn in England 
by the title of Virginia L'Azarole. 
The fourth fort rifes to the height of near twenty 
feet in England, where the trunk becomes large, and 
divides into many ftrong branches, fo as to form a 
large head; the leaves are large, oval, and deeply 
fawed on their edges, fo as almoft to divide them into 
lobes, which are placed without order j the flowers 
come out from the fide of the brandies in clufters ; 
they are large, compofed for the moft part of five 
petals, which fpread open, and are fucceeded by 
pretty large Pear-fhapcd fruit of a fcarlet colour. It 
Mowers in May, and the fruit ripens in September. 
The fifth fort is generally known by the title of Vir- 
ginia L'Azarole ; this rifes with a ftrong flem to the 
height of fifteen feet or more, fending out many ir- 
regular branches covered with a light brown bark, and 
have a few thorns on their fides •, the leaves have fhort 
foot-ftalks, they are narrow at their bate, but widen 
upward fo as to become almoft of an oval figure, of 
a lucid green on their upper fide, and pretty deeply 
fawed on their edges ; the flowers arc white, pretty 
large,, and compofed of five petals which expand : 
thefe are fucceeded by large fruit of a fcarlet colour j 
it flowers the end of May, and the fruit ripens in 
September. 

The fixth fort grows 'naturally in North America ; 
this rifes with a ftrong item to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, fending out many ftrong irregular 
branches, which, while young, is covered with a 
bright brown bark, but that on the older branches is 
of a lighter colour j the leaves are oval, fpear-fhaped, 
flightly fawed on their edges, of a bright green on 
their upper fide, but paler on their under ; fometimes 
they are placed by pairs, at others three or four come 
out from the famcjoint ; the flowers are produced in 
large clufters toward the end of the branches, forming 
a fort of corymbus, and are fucceeded by roundifh 
fruit of a middling fize, and a deep red colour. As 
the branches of this fort fhoot very ftrong, and are 
generally interwoven with each other, being armed 
with very long ftrong thorns, it is very proper for 
outward fences round gardens or fields. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Italy and the 
Levant, where the fruit is ferved up to table with 
their defert ; this hath a ftrong ftem rifing twenty 
feet high, having many ftrong irregular branches, 
covered with a light- coloured bark ; the leaves are in 
fhape fomcwhat like thofe of the common Hawthorn, 
but they are much larger, have broader lobes, and 
are of a paler colour ; the flowers come out in fmall 
clufters from the fide of the branches, which are in 
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ihape like thofe of the common Hawthorn, but are 
much larger •, as is alfo the fruit, which when fully 
ripe has an agreeable acid tafte, for which it is 
efteemed by the inhabitants of the countries where it 
grows naturally. 

The eighth fort is the common Hawthorn, which is 
generally planted for fences in moft parts of England, 
therefore being, univerfally known to the inhabitants, 
it requires no defcription : there are two or three va- 
rieties of this fort, which differ in the fize of their 
leaves and the ftrength of their moots * however, 
thofe with the frnalleft leaves are generally preferred 
for hedges, as their branches always grow clofer to- 
gether i the method of raifing the plants, and planting 
them for hedges, being fully treated of under the 
article of Hedges, I need not repeat here. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in North America, 
this has a (lender fhrubby ftalk, rifing about fix or 
feven feet high, fending out many irregular branches, 
armed with long (lender thorns, and garnifhed with 
Ihort, oval, wedge-fhaped leaves, which are fawed 
on their edges, and are woolly on their under fide ; 
the flowers are fmall, proceeding from the fide of the 
branches, Handing fome times fingle, and at other 
times two or three upon the fame foot-ftalk, having 
large leafy empalements, and are fucceeded by fmall 
roundifli fruit, with a large leafy umbilicus, which 
was before the empalenienc of the flower : the flowers 
appear the beginning of June, and the fruit ripens 
very late in the autumn. 

This fort may be propagated in the fame manner as 
the firft, but requires a ftrong deep foil, otherwife it 
will not thrive. It is very hardy in refpect to cold, 
but at prefent is very rare in England. 
All the forts of Haws may be propagated by feeds, 
which fhould be fown in autumn, in the fame manner 
as hath been directed for the firft fort ; but as thefe 
feeds are frequently brought from America, and do 
not arrive here till fpring, the fruit may be buried 
in the ground till the autumn following, when they 
may be taken up and fown in drills, being careful 
to cover them fo as to prevent birds from deflroying 
them. In the fpring following the plants will come 
tip, which fhould be moderately watered two or three 
times a week, if the fpring (hould prove dry j during 
the fummcr, they muft be kept clean from weeds, 
which if fuffered to grow, will foon overbear the 
plants and deftroy them. The following fpring the 
plants fhould be planted out before they begin to 
fhoot, into a nurfery-bed, where they may grow two 
years to get ftrength, when they may be transplanted 
where they are to remain. If thefe plants are planted 
in a moift light foil, their roots will extend to a con- 
siderable diltancc, and put up many moots, which 
may be taken off in the fpring, and thereby may be 
increafed ; this will alfo take if grafted on the Pear, 
and if the young branches are laid down, they will 
take root, fo the plants may be propagated either 
wav. 

m v 

The other forts of Hawthorn are generally planted 
among flowering lhrubs of the fame growth,- where 
they add to the variety. 

C RAT EVA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 528. Tapia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 22. tab. 21. Garlic Pear. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment of the flower is of one leaf cut at the top 
into four oval fegments, which jpread open. The flower 
hath four oval petals, which are narrow at their bafe y 
and broad at the top. It hath many briftly ftamina, whhh 
are longer than the petals, terminated by oblong ereti fum- 
mits. It hath a long incurved ftyle, upon which flts the 
oval germen, crowned by the ftigma^ fitting clofe on the 
top. The germen afterward becomes a large flejhy globu- 
lar fruit with one cell, including many kidney-Jhaped feeds. 

• This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's eleventh clafs, intitled Dodecandria Mono- 

, gynia, the plants of this clafs and feci ion have twelve 
ftamina in their flowers, and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

K Crateva (Tapia) inermis foliis integerrirais, fuliolis 
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lateralibus bafiantica brevioribus. Lin. Sp. 67$. Smooth 
Crateva, or Garlic Pear. Tapia arborca triphyka: 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 22. 
2. Crateva (Marmalos) fpinofa foliis ferratis. Flor. 

. Zeyl. 212. Prickly Crateva. Cucurbitifcra trifolia fpi- 
nofa medica, fructu pulpa Cydbnii a?mula. Pluk. 

"Aim. 125. 

The firft fort grows naturally in both Indies. I 
received the fruit of this from Jamaica, where it 
grows in great plenty, which were fent me by Wil- 
liam Williams, Efq; of St. Anne's, in that ifland, 
who has been fo kind as to furnifh me with many 
other curious feeds which have fucceeded in the Chel- 
fea garden. 

This tree hath a very large trunk, which rifes to the 
height of thirty feet or upward, covered with a dark 
green bark, fending out many branches, fo as to form 
a large head. The brandies are garnifhed with tri- 
foliate leaves, ftanding on pretty long foot-ftalk s ; 
the middle leaf, which is much larger than either of 
the other, is oval, about five inches long, and two 
and a half broad in the middle. The two fide leaves 
arc oblique, thofe fides which join the middle leaf 
being much narrower than the other, and turn at both 
ends toward the middle, fo that their midrib is n;)t 
parallel to the fides ■, thefe two end in acute points. 
The leaves are fmooth, of a light green on the upper 
fide, but pale on their under; their edges are enure. 
The flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, 
ftanding upon long foot-ftalks •, thefe have empale- 
ments of one leaf, which are cut into four fegmenrs, 
almoft to the bottom. The flower hath four oblong 
petals, which fpread open, and are reflexed, having 
many long flender ftamina, which are connected ac 
their bafe, but fpread open above, and are terminated 
by oblong purple fummits-, thefe furround a (lender 
long fcyle, upon which is Gtuated the oval germen, 
which is crowned by a^ obtuie ftigma. The germen 
•afterward becomes a round fruit, about the fize of 
an Orange, having a hard brown (hell, or cover, in- 
clofing a meally pulp, filled with kidney -fhaped 
feeds. This fruit hath a ftrons fmell of Garlic, 
which is communicated to the animals that feed on it. 
This is propagated by feeds, which muft be procured 
from the countries where the trees grow naturally, 
and muft be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring •, when 
the plants come up, they muft be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for the Ann on a, to 
which article die reader is defired to turn for the 
culture. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in India, where it 
grows to a great height, with a large trunk, fending 
out many long branches, garnifhed with trifoliate 
leaves, which are oblong, entire, and end in acute 
points ; between thefe the branches are armed with 
long fharp thorns, which come out by pairs, and 
fpread afunder. The flowers are produced in final! 
clufters from the fide of the branches, five or feven 
ftanding upon a common branching foot-ftalk ■, thefe 
have each five acute petals, which are rcflexed, and 
many ftamina which ltand round a Angle ftyle of the 
fame length; the petals are green on the out fide, 
whittfh within, and have a grateful odour. After 
the flower is paft, the germen fwells to a large fruit 
the fize of an Orange, having a hard fhell, which 
inclofes a fleftiy vifcous pulp, of a yellowifh colour, 
having many oblong plain feeds fituatedwithin.it; 
the pulp of this fruit hath an agreeable flavour when 
ripe, fo is frequently eaten in India, where they ferve 
up the fruit, mixed with Sugar and Orange, in their 
delerts, and is efteemed a great delicacy. 
This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be pro- 
cured from the places where it grows naturally ; thefe 
muft be fown upon a good hot-bed in the fpring, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they mould 
be each tranfplanted into a.fmall pot filled with light 
kitchen- garden earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, lhading them every day from the fun, 
until they have taken frefh root, after which they 
may be treated in the fame manner as the Annona 
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but fhould * be fparingly "watered in tlie winter 
lea Ton. 

CREPIS. Lin. Gen; Plant. 819. Hieraicioidcs. Vaill. 
Act. R. Sc. 1 72 1. Hieraicium. Tourn. Baftard Hawk- 
weed. 

The Characters are, 
// bath a flower compofed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in a double empalement \ the outjr is 
fiorty Jpreading, and falls off the inner one is perma- 
nent^ oval, and furrowed, having many narrow fcales, 
which are contra tied together at the top. The herma- 
phrodite florets are of one leaf ; they are uniform, tongue- 
jhaped, and are indented at the top in Jive-parts ; thefe 
fpread over each other like the fcales of fijh \ they have 
each five Jhort hairy ftamina, terminated by cylindrical 
fummits.. The germ en is fituated in the center of the flo- 
rets, fupporting a Jlender ftyle % crowned by two reflexed 
ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong feed, 
crowned with a long feathery down, which fits upon little 
foot-ftalks. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaius's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Po- 
ly gamia iEqualis. The flowers of this fection are 
compofed of hermaphrodite florets, which are fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Crepis {Rubra) foliis amplexicaulibus, lyrato-runci- 
natis. Vir. Cliff. 79. Crepis with lyre-Jbapcd leaves em- 
bracing the ftalks. Hieracium dentis leonis folio, flore 
fuave rubente. C. B. P. 1 1 7. Hawkweed with a Dan- 
delion leaf. 

2. Crepis (Barbdta) foliis pinnatis angulatis, petiolatis, 
dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 126. Crepis with angular, indent- 
ed, winged leaves, having foot-ftalks. Hieracium fo- 
liis Cichorei fylveftris villous, odore Caftorei. Bot. 
Monfp. 

3. Crepis {Bcetica) ihvolucris calyce longioribus incur- 
vatis, foliis lanceolatis dentatis. Crepis with an in- 
curved volucrum longer than the empalement, and fpear- 
floaped indented leaves. Hieracium medio-nigrum, Bce- 
ticum majus. Par. Bat. 185. Greater Spanijb Hawkweed 
with flowers black in the middle. 

4. Crepis {Alpina) foliis amplexicaulibus, oblongis, acu- 
minatis inferioribus, fuperne, fummis inferne, den- 
ticulatis. Hort. Upfal. 238. Crepis with oblong pointed 
leaves embracing the ftalk, the lower being indented up- 
ward and the upper downward. Hieracium Alpinum 
Scorzoneraj folio. Tourn. Inft. 472. 
There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, fbme 
of which grow naturally in England, and others are 
weeds in divers parts of Europe, fo are rarely ad- 
mitted into gardens, therefore I mall not enumerate 
them here. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Apulia, but is now 
commonly cultivated in Englifh gardens for orna- 
ment •, it is an annual plant, which perilhcs after it 
hath ripened feeds. This hath many fpear-fhaped 
leaves which fpread on the ground, deeply jagged 
on their fides; between them arifc the branching 
ftalks, which grow a foot and a half high, dividing in- 
to many flender branches, garnilhed with oblong leaves 
deeply indented on their edges, embracing the ftalks 
with their bafe ; the ftalks are each terminated by one 
large radiated flower, of a foft red colour, compofed 
of many half florets, which are fucceeded by oblong 
feeds crowned with a feathery down. It flowers in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This 
plant, when bruifed, emits an odour like bitter Al- 
monds. 

The feeds of this plant mould be fbwn in the Jfpring, 
on the borders of the flower-garden where they are 
defigned to remain, fo that if fix or eight feeds are 
fown in each patch, when the plants come up, they 
may be reduced to three or four ; and if thefe are 
kept clean from weeds, they will require no other 
culture, excepting the putting fmall flicks down, to 
faften the ftalks, to prevent their being broken by 
winds or rain. If the feeds are fown in autumn, or 
permitted to icatter, the plants will come up and 
live through the winter without fhelter, and thefe will 
flower early in the ipring. 
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The fccond ibrt grows naturally in the fourh of 

France, and in Italy. This is a biennial plant, and 

ibmetimes, when it is in poor ground, it will continue 

longer ; it hath a thick tap-root, which ftrikes deep 

into the ground, fending out many fmall fibres j the 

lower leaves are from four ^o five inches long, and 

about a quarter of an inch broad, having feveral deep 

jags on their edges, the fegments ending in acute 

points ; from the fame root arifes four or five ftalks, 

which grow about nine or ten inches high, the lower 

part of thefe are garnilhed with leaves of the' fame 

form witli thoie near the root, but are fmaller, and 

more jagged the upper part of the ftalks arc naked, 

and branch out into two, and ibmetimes three 

branches, each being terminated by one flower of a 

gold colour, inclining to copper, compofed of many 

florets which are included in a fingle empalement ; 

the flowers are fucceeded by oblong narrow feeds, 

crowned with a feathery down: the whole plant, 

when bruifed, emits a ftrong odour of Caftor. It 

flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This 

is frequently preferved in gardens for the fake of va- 
riety. 

It is propagated by feeds in the fame manner as the 
firft fort, but as this continues longer, the feeds 
need not be annually fown. The plants will require 
no other culture hut to keep them clean from weeds, 
and if the feeds are permitted to fcattcr, the plants 
will come up without any trouble, fo need only be 
thinned where they are too clofe. 
The third fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain, but is now frequently propagated 
in the flower-gardens for ornament. This puts out 
leaves near the root, which are nine inches long, and 
almoft two broad in the middle, of a light green co- 
lour, and a little jagged on their edges •, the ftalks 
rife a foot and a half high, dividing into many 
branches, garnifhed with leaves of the fame form as 
thole at bottom, but fmaller, and fit clofe to the 
branches ; the flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches ; thefe have a double empalement, compofed 
of many long very narrow leaves ; the outer feries 
are reflected downward, and turn upward again, and 
are inflexed at their extremities. The flowers arc 
compofed of many florets, which are ftretched out on 
one fide at the top like a tongue, thefe are cut at their 
extremities into four or five parts ; they fpread regu- 
larly in form of rays, and arc fituated over each other 
like fcales of fifh ; there are two varieties of this, one 
with a deep yellow, and the other of a fulphur co- 
lour inclining to white ; but both have a dark black 
bottom or middle, fo make a pretty appearance in a 
garden. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. This plant requires the fame cul- 
ture as the firft, and is equally hardy; fo that where 
the feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come 
up. without care. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this is 
alfo an annual plant, which fends out many oblong - 
pointed leaves near the root ; they arc five inches long, 

• and. almoft two broad at their bafe, leflening gra- 
dually to a point 5 the upper part of thefe are flightly 
indented, but their lower parts are entire ; the ftalks 
are ftrong and upright, rifing two feet high, dividing 
into three or four branches, which grow erect, and 
are terminated by pale white flowers, inclofcd in a 
ftrong hairy empalement, which contracts clofe to- 

• ward the top ; the ftalks are garnifhed with leaves of 
the fame form as the lower, which embrace them 
with their bafe, where they are flightly indented, but 
their upper parts are entire j thefe leaves are hairy and 
rough. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. This requires the fame culture as the firft, 
and the feeds willjcatter about the garden, fo that if 
the- plants are not deftroyed, they will maintain them- 
felves without any care. 

CRESCENTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 680. Cujcte. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 23. tab. 16. Calabafh-tree. 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath one petal, which is irregular-, having a 

6 curved 
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curved gibbous tube, wbofe brim is cut into Jive unequal 
fegments, which are refiexed •, ibis hatb an empalement, 
which is fhort, of one leaf, cut, into two obtufe fegments, 
which are concave. It hatb four ftamina, two of which 
are cf the length of the fetal the other are porter, ter- 
minated by twin fummits which are proftrate. It hath an 
oval ger men fitting on a foot Jlalk, fupporting a long flender 
ftyle, crowned by a roundijb Jtigma* Thegermen afterward 
becomes an oval or bottle-Jhaped fruit, with a hard Jbell, 
inclofing many flat bcart-fljaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnanjs's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia. The flower having two, long and two 
fhort ftamina, and the feeds being included in a 

capfule. 

The Species are, 
. Crescentia (Cujete) foliis lanceolatis, utrinque at- 
tenuatis. Hort. CI iff. 327. Crefcentia with fpear-Jhaped 
leaves, narrowed at both ends. Cujete foliis oblongis 
anguftis magno frudtu ovato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 23. 
Calabajh-tree with oblong narrow leaves, and a large oval 
fruit. 

. Crescentia (Latifolia) foliis oblongo-ovatis, fruftu 
rotund o, cortice frngili. Crefcentia with oblong oval 
leaves, and round fruit with a tender fhelL Cujete la- 
tifolia, frudtu putamine fragili. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
2 3 . Broad-leaved Calabajh-tree whofe fruit hath a tender 

Jbell. 

There are fome varieties of thefe trees, which only 
differ in the lize and lhape of their fruit ; but thole 
are variations which arife from feeds of the fame tree, 
fo are not to be enumerated as diftinct fpecies ; but 
the two here mentioned are undoubtedly different 
{pedes, for I have frequently raifed them from feeds, 
and have never found cither of them vary. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in all 
the Leeward Iflands. This hath a thick trunk, 
covered with a whitifli bark, which rifes from twenty 
to thiry feet high, having feveral knots all the length, 
and at the top divides into many branches, which 
jpread every way, and form a large regular head, 
garnifhed with leaves which come out irregularly •, 
iometimes fingle, at others many arife from the fame 
knot-, they are near fix inches long, and one and a 
half broad in the middle, diminifning gradually to 
both ends they are of a lucid green, and have very 
fhort foot-ftalks, with one midrib, and feveral tranf- 
vcrfe veins running from that to the fides. The 
flowers are produced from the fide of the large 
branches, and fometimes from the trunk, (landing 
upon long foot-ftalks •, their empalement is deeply 
divided into two obtufe fegments. The flower hath 
but one petal, which is irregular, having an incurved 
tube, which is divided at the brim into two irregular 
fegments, which turn backward; thefe are of a 
grcenilh yellow colour, ftriped and fpotted with 
brown the flowers are an inch and a half long, from 
the bottom of the tube to the extent of the upper 
fegmcnt. They have four flender ftamina, of die 
fame colour with the petal, which are of unequal 
lengths, two being full as long as the petal, and the 
other are much fhorter, terminated by oblong fum- 
mits, divided in the middle, which lie proftrate on 
the ftamina. From the lower 'part of the tube arifes 
a long flender foot-ftalk, fupporting the oval germen, 
which hath a headed fligma fitting clofe on the top •, 
the germen afterward turns to a large fruit, of dif- 
ferent forms and fize ; they are often fpherical, fome- 
times they are oval, and at other times they have a 
contracted neck like a bottle ; and are fo large, as 
when the pulp and feeds are cleaned out, the fhells 
. will contain three pints or two quarts of liquid. Thefe 
fruit or fhells, are covered with a thin fkin of a 
greenifh yellow when ripe, which is peeled off; and 
undef this is a hard ligneous {hell, inclofing a pale, 
ycllowifh, fbft pulp, of a tart unfavory flavour, fur- 
rounding a great number of flat heart-fhaped feeds. 
The'fhells of this fruit are cleaned of their pulp, and 
the outer fkin taken off, by the inhabitants of the 
. iflands^ and dried j then they ufe them for. drink- 
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ing-cups, fome of which are tipped with Giver,, arid 
to the necks they fallen handles, and fome of the 
long fmall fruit are formed into the fhape of fpbons 
or ladles, and are ufed as fuch the round ones are 
cut through the middle, and are ufed as cups for 
Chocolate. The Indians put a number of fmall Hones 
into thefe fhells, when cleared of the pulp, to make 
a fort of rattle : in fhort, they convert thefe fhells 
into many forts of furniture^ which is the principal 
ufe made of. the fruit*, for the pulp is feldom eaten, 
except by the cattle in the time of great droughts. 
The leaves and branches of this tree are alfo eaten by 
the cattle in times of fcarcity. The wood of this tree 
is hard and fmooth, fo is frequently ufed for making 
faddles, ftools, and other furniture. 
The fecond fort feldom riles more than fifteen or 
twenty feet high •, this hath an upright trunk, covered 
with a white fmooth bark, fending out many lateral 
branches at the top, garnifhed with leaves three inches 
in length, and one and a quarter broad ; thefe are 
ranged alternately on the branches, fitting upon fhort 
foot-ftalks ; they are of a deeper green than thofe of 
the firft fort, and their edges are entire. The flow- 
ers come out from the fide of the large branches and 
the trunk ; thefe are fmaller, and of a deeper yellow 
colour than thofe of the firft-, the fruit of this is 
fometimes round, at others oval, fome being much 
larger than the other ; the fhells of this fruit are thin 
and very brittle, fo are unfit for any purpofes to 
. which thofe of the former are employed ; the feeds 
are alfo much thinner, and the pulp is of a deeper 
yellow. The wood of this tree is hard, and very 
white, fo might be ufeful, were it not for the plenty 
of other forts, which abound in many of the illands. 
This was found growing naturally in plenty at Cam- 
peachy by the late Dr. Houftoun, who fent the fruit 
to England. 

Thefe trees are too tender to live abroad in England, 
fo require a warm Hove to be preferved here. They 
are eafily propagated by feeds, which muft be pro- 
cured from the countries where they grow naturally; 
the way is to have the entire fruit fent over when 
fully ripe ; for when the feeds are taken out of the 
pulp abroad, and fent over hither, if they are long in 
their paflTage they will lofe their growing quality 
before they arrive, as I have often experienced. Thefe 
muft be fown on a good hot-bed in the fpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they mould be 
each planted into a fmall halfpenny pot filled with 
light fandy earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, oblerving to fhade them from the fun 
till they have taken frefti root ; when they muft be 
treated in the fame manner as other tender plants, 
which are natives of the fame countries. In winter 
they muft be placed in the tan -bed of the bark-ftove, 
and during that fealbn mould have but little water; 
in lummer they will require to be gently watered two 
or three times a week, according to the warmth of 
the feafon ; and in hot weather they fhould have a 
large (hare of air admitted to them. With this ma- 
nagement the plants will make great progrefs, and 
their leaves being of a fine green, they make a 
pretty variety in the ftove, but have not as yet 
flowered in England. 

CRESS the Garden. See Lepidium. 

CRESS the Indian. See Trop/eolum. 

CRESS t'le Water. 

CRESS the Winter. 

C R I N U M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 366. Lilio-Afphodelus, 
Com. Rar. 14. Dillen. Hort. Elth. 194.* Aiphodei 

Lily. 

The Characters are, 
The involucrum is ccmpofed of two oblong leaves^ in firm 
of a fheath or covers which dries and is refiexed. The 
flower hatb one petal, which is funnel-fhaped, having a 
long tube, deeply cut at the top into fix fegments which 
are refiexed. It hath fix long ftamina, which are infer ted 
in the tube of the petals and are ftretcbed out beyond the 
flower, fpreading open; thefe are terminated by oblong 
proftrate fummits ; rifmg at one end ; thegermen is /it tutted 

in 
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M ibi bottom of tbe flower* fupporiing a kngjletider ftyle* I 
trovnud hy * finaU trifid ftigma. Tbe germen afterward I 
becomes sm oval capfule with three cells* each containing 
one or two oval feeds. 

genus. of plants is ranged, in the firft fectioh of 
Linnaeus's fixth clals, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 

the flower having fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
i ; Crinum {AfricaHum) foliis fublanceolatis plants, co- 
rolUs obtufisi Lin. Sp. Plant. 292. Crinum with plain I 
fiear-Jbapcd leaves* and obtufe petals. Hyacinthus Af- I 
ricanus tuberofus, flore cairuleo umbellato. Hort. 

Amft. 'I. p. i33» African tuberous Hyacinth », with a blue 
umbellated flower. I 

2. Crinum (Afiatiam) foliis carinatis. Flor. Zeyl. 127. 
Crinum with keel-fhaped leaves. Lilium Zeylanicum, I 
bulbiferum & umbelliferum. H. L. 682. I 

3. Crinum (Americanum) corollarum apicibus introrfum I 
unguiculatis. Lin. Sp. Plane. 292. Crinum witb tbe I 
tops of tbe petals formed on tbe infide like tbe nails of a I 
finger. Lilio-afphodelus Americanus fempervirens, I 
maximus Polyanthus albus. Com. Ran PI. 1 5. tab. 

4. Crinum (LatifoUum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acumi- I 
natrs fefliiibus planis. Lin. Sp. 419. Crinum witb oval, j 
fpear-Jbaped* plain leaves, ending in acute points. Jo- I 
yanna-pola-tali. Hort Mai. vol. 11. p. 77. I 
The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good I 
Hope, from whence it was brought to the gardens in I 
Holland, and hath fince been fpread into moft of the I 
curious gardens in Europe. The root of this plant I 
is compofed of many thick flelhy fibres, diverging I 
from the fame head, which ftrike deep into the I 
ground, and put out many fmaller fibres, which are I 
white and flefny j from the fame head arifes a clutter I 
of leaves furrounding each other with their bafe, fo 
as to form a kind or herbaceous ftalk, about three 
inches high, from which the leaves fpread only two J 
ways, appearing flat the other two. The flower-ftalk I 
ariles by the fide of thefe leaves, . which is round, I 
hollow, and near three feet high, terminated by 
a large head of flowers, included in a kind of fheath, I 
which fplits into two parts, and is reflexed. The I 
flowers Hand each upon a foot-ftalk about one inch I 
long ; they are tubulous, have but one petals which I 
is cut almoft to the bottom, into fix obiong blunt I 
fegments, which are waved on their edges * in the I 
center is fituated an oval three-cornered germen, fup- I 
porting a long ftyle, which is attended by fix fta- I 
mina, two of the fame length, two fomewhat ftiorter, I 
and the two which reft upon the lower fegments are 
the Ihorteft. The flowers are of a bright blue colour, 
and grow in large umbels, fo make a fine appearance. 
They beg*in to flower in September, and frequently 
continue in. beauty till fpring, which renders them 
more valuable. 

This plant is propagated by offsets, which come out 
from the fide of the old plants, and may be taken off 
the latter end of June, at which time thefe plants are 
in their greateft ftate of reft ; when the plants fhould 
be turned out of the pots, and the earth carefully 
cleared away from the roots, that the fibres of the 
offsets may be better diftinguifhed, which fhould be 
feparated from thofe of the old roots, being careful 
not to break their heads* But where they adhere fo 
clofely to the old plant, as not to be fo feparated, they 
znuft be cut off with a knife, taking great care not I 
to wound or break the roots of either the offsets or I 
the parent plant. When thefe are parted, the^ fhould I 
. be planted each into a feparate pot, filled with light I 
. kitchen-garden earth, and placed in a fhady fituation, I 
where they may enjoy the morning fun, giving them I 
a little water twice a week, if the weather proves I 
• dry i but they muft not have too much wet, efpeci- I 
ally at this feafon, when they are almoft inactive ; for I 
as the roots are flefhy and fucculent, they are apt to I 
rot with great moifture. In about five weeks time I 
the oflsets will have put out new roots, when the pots I 
may be removed to a more funny fituation, and then I 
they may have a little more water* which will ftrengthen | 
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their flowering, but it muft not be given them too li- 
berally for the rcafons Before given. In September 
they will put out their flower-ftalks, and toward the 
end of that month the flowers will begin to open; 
when, if the weather fhould not be good, they fhould 
be removed under fheltcr, to prevent the flowers from 
being injured by froft or too much wet * but they 
ihould have as much free air as poffible, otherwife 
the flowers will be pale-coloured and weak. Toward 
the end of October they fhould be removed into the 
green-houfe, and placed where they may enjoy as 
much free air as poffible, and not be over-hung by 
other plants ; and during the winter, they may have 
a little water once a week or oftencr in mild weather, 
but in froft they fhould be kept dry. This plant only 
requires protection from froft and moifture, fo fhould 
not have any artificial warmth in winter, and muft be 
placed in the open air in fummer. 
The fecond fort hath large bulbous roots, which 
fend out many large flelhy fibres, having bulbs formed 
at their ends , the leaves are near three feet long, 
hollow on their upper fide, and clofely fold over each 
other at their bafe, fp reading out on every fide ; the 
outer leaves generally turn downward at the top ; 
they are of a deep green, obtufe at their points, with 
a ridge, oh their under fide. The flower-ftalk ariles 
on one fide the leaves, which is thick, fucculent* 
hollow in the middle, and a little comprefled on two 
fides ; this grows two feet high or more,, and is of 
the fame colour with the leaves, and are terminated 
by large umbels of flowers, with a fheath or cover, 
which fplits lengthways, and reflexed back to the 
ftalk, where it dries and remains ; the tubes of the 
flowers are narrow, near four inches long, and the 
upper part is deeply cut into fix long fegments, 
which are reflexed back almoft to the tube ; in the 
center arifes the ftyle, attended by fix long ftamina* 
which ftand out beyond the petal, and is terminated 
by oblong proftrate fummits of a yellow colour. 
After the flowers are paft, the germen, which is fi- 
tuated at the bottom of the tube^ becomes a large, 
roundifh, three-cornered capfule, having three cells, 
two of which are generally abortive, and the third 
hath one or two irregular bulbs, which if planted 
produce young plants. 

The third fort hath broader leaves than the fecond, 
which are plain, and not hollowed on their upper 
fide, but they are fhorter, and of a lighter green ; thofe 
embrace each other at their bafe ; by the fide of thefe 
arife the flower-ftalk, which is comprefled and hollow, 
riling about two feet high, and terminated by large 
umbels of white flowers, like thofe of the former fort, 
but the fegments of the petal are broader and not fo 
much reflexed. 

The fourth fort hath roots like thofe of the fecond 
fort ; the leaves of this are narrower at their bafe, 
and are ftained with purple on their under fide •, the 
flower-ftalks are purple, and grow to the fame height 
as thofe of the fecond ; the flowers are in fh ape like 
them, but the tube is purple, and the fegments have 
a purple ftripe running through them ; the ftamina 
alio are . purple, which renders this more beautiful 
than either of the other forts ; and thefe differences 
are conftant in all the plants which rife from feeds 9 
fo there can be no doubt of its being a diftincT: fort. 

Thefe three forts grow naturally in botli Indies, fa 
are very tender, therefore muft: be kept in a warm 
ftdve* Otherwiie they will not thrive in England ; 
they are eafily propagated by offsets, which the roots 
put out in plenty; or by the bulbs which fuccced 
the flowers, and ripen perfectly here. Thefe muft be 
planted in pots filled with rich earth, and if plunged 
into the tan- bed in the ftove, the plants will make 
greater progrefs and flower oftener, than when they 
are placed on fhelves t though in the latter way they 
will fuccecd very well, provided they are kept in a 
good temperature of heat. The roots fhould be 
tranfplanted in the faring, and all the offsets taken 
off, otherwife they will nil the pots and ftarve the 
old plants : they muft be frequently refrefhed with 

4 L water, 
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fratcr, but it muft not be given them too plentifully* 
efpecially in winter. Thefe forts flower at every fea~ 
fon of the year, which renders them more valuable 
for where there are many plants, there will be almoft 
a perpetual fucceflion of flowers, which emit a very 
agreeable odour. 

CRITHMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 303. Tourn. Inft* 
R. H. 317. tab. 169. Samphire. 

The Characters arc, 
7/ is a plant with an umbelliferous flower ; the great um- 
bel is henii'fpberical, and compofed of many j mailer of the 
fame figure , the involucrum of the general umbel is com- 
pofed of feveral fpear-fhaped leaves ; thofe of the parti- 
cular umbels have very narrow leaves the length of the 
umbel the general umbel is uniform the flowers have 
five oval i7! flexed petals, which are almoft equal'* they 
ha ve five Jla7izina the length of the petals, which are ter- 
minated by roundijh fummits. The germen is fituated un- 
der the flower, fupporting two rcflcxcd ftyles, crozvned by 
obtufe fligmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval 
compreffed fruit, dividing into two parts, each having one 
compreffed, elliptical, furrowed feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Lin nanus's fifth clafs, incitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five -(lamina and two ftyles; 
The Si»ecies are, 

X. Crithmum (Maritimum) foliolis lanceolatis carnofis. 
Hort. CI iff. 98. Samphire with fpear-fhaped flefhy leaves. 
Crithmum five Fceniculum maritimum minus. C.B.P. 
288. Samphire. 

2. Crithmum (Pyrenaicum) foliolis lateralibus bis trifi- 
dis. Hort. ClinY. 9S. Samphire whofe fmaller leaves on 
their fides are doubly trifld. Apium Pyrenaicum thap- 
fica? facie. Tourn. Inft. 305. ' . 

The firft: fort grows upon the rocks by the lea-fide, | 
in many. parts of England. This hath a root com- ! 
pofed of many ftrong fibres, which penetrate deep I 
into the crevices of the rocks, fending up feveral 
flefhy fucculent ftalks, which rife about two reet high, 
garniflied with winged leaves, which arc compofed of 
three or five divifions, each of which hath three or 
five fmall, thick, fucculent leaves near half an inch I 
long ; the foot-ftalks of the leaves embrace the ftalks 
at their bafe. The flowers arc produced in circular 
umbels at the top of the ftalks ; thefe are of a yellow I 
colour, compofed of five petals, which are near I 
equal in fize, and are afterward fucceeded by feeds I 
fo me what like thofe of Fennel, but are larger. This I 
herb is pickled, and efteemed very comfortable to I 
the ftomach, and is very agreeable to the palate ; it 
provokes urine gently, removes the obftruclions of I 
the vifecra, and creates an appetite ; it is commonly 

' ufed for iauce it js gathered on the rocks where it I 
grows naturally, but the people who fupply the mar- 
kets with it, feldom bring the right herb, but inftead I 
of it they bring a fpecies of After, which is called I 
golden Samphire, but hath a very different flavour I 
from the true, nor has it any of its virtues. This 
grows in greater plenty, and upon the plain ground 
which is overflowed by the fait water ; whereas, the 
true Samphire grows only out of the crevices of per- 
pendicular rocks, where it is very difficult to come at. 
it flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant is with difficulty propagated in gardens, 
nor will it grow fo vigorous widi any culture, as it 
• does upon rocks ; but if the plants are planted on a 
moid: gravelly foil, they will thrive tolerably well, and 
m ay be pre fe rved fom e years . 1 1 m ay . be propagated 
either by feeds or parting the roots. 
The fecond fort is by Tournefort ranged in his ge- 
nus'of Apium. This grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
mountains. It is a biennial plant, which doth not 
flower till the fecond year, and perilhes fbon after the 
feeds are ripe. There are two or three forts of this 

• plant, which differ in their outer appearance, but I 
am not certain of their being diftinct fpecies. One of 
thefe is titled by Mr. Ray, Apium montanum five 
petraum album. This is of humbler growth than 
the other ; the fmall leaves' are broader, and not fo 
much cut on their edges, and are of a paler green : * 
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thefe plants ar<i prefer vea in a few gardens for the &k * 
of variety ; they are propagated- by feeds, which 
mould be fown in the autumn where they are defign- 
ed to remain, and will require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they arc too clofc. ' 

CKISTA GAL LI. See Pbdicularis; 

CRISTA PAVONIS. See Poinciana. 

CROCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant, 53. Tourn. Inft. R. H, 
350. tab. 183, 184. [isfo called of the youth Croc us,; 
who (as the poets feign) loved Smilax with fo violent 
a pafTion, that, by realbn of impatience, he was turned 
into a flower of his name.] Saffron. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a fpatha or /heath of one leaf. The flower hath 
one petal, which is deeply cut into Jix oblong fegments, 
which are equal. It hath three ftamina which are fhorter 
than the petal, terminated by arrow-painted fummits. T he 
roundijh germen is fituated at the bottom of the tube, fup* 
porting a fleuder ftyle, crowned by three twifled ftigmas, 
which are fawed. The germen afterward becomes a round- 
ijh fruit, with three cells, filled with roundijh feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's third clafs, intitled Triandria Monogynja* 
the flower having three ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Crocus (Sativus) fpatha univalvi radicali, corolla; 
tubo longiffimo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3 6. Saffron with a 
fpatha near the root, having one valve, and a long tube 
to the flower. Crocus fativus. C. B. P. 65. Cultivated 
Saffron. 

2. Crocus (Autumnalis) fpatha univalvi pcdunculato, 
corollas tubo breviflimo. Saffron with a fpatha on the 
foot-ftalk, having one valve, and a very port tube to the 
flower. Crocus juncifolius autumnalis, florc magna 
purpurafcenre. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 120. 

3. Crocus (Verms) fpatha bivalvi radicali, floribus fef- 
fllibus. Crocus with a bivalve fpatha near the root, and 
flowers fitting clofe to the ground. Crocus vernus latifo- 
lius, flavo rlore varius. C. B. P. 66. Commonly called 

Bifhop*s Croats. 

4. Crocus (Biflora) fpatha biflor& corolla; tubo tenu- 
iflimo. Crocus with two flowers in each fpatha, having 
very narrow tubes. Crocus vernus, ftriatus, vulgaris. 
Par. Bat. Ordinary, fpring, ftriped Crocus. 
There are a much greater variety of thefe flowers 
than are here enumerated 5 . but as moft, if not all of 
them are only feminal variations, I thought it would be 
needlefs to particularize them here, efpccially as there 
are frequently new varieties obtained from feeds. 
Thofe which are here enumerated, I think muft be al- 
lowed to be fpecifically different, fince they have 
many diftinguifhing characters, which are fufficient 
to determine the fpecific difference in plants. 
The firft fort is the plant which produces the Saffron^ 
which is a well known drug : this hath a roundifh 
bulbous root as large as a fmall Nutmeg, which is a 
little comprefled at the bottom, and is covered with 
a coarfe, brown, netted fkin ; from the bottom of this 
bulb is lent out many long fibres,. which ftrike pretty 
deep into the ground 5 from the upper part of the' 
root come out the flowers, which, together with the 
young leaves, whofe tops juft appear, are clofely 
wrapped about by a thin fpatha or iheath, which parts 
•within the ground, and opens on one fide. The tube 
of the flower is very long, arifing immediately from 
the bulb, without any foot-ftalk, and at the top is 
divided into fix oval obtuf^ fegments, which are 
equal, of a purple blue colour. In the bottom of 
the tube is fituated a roundifhf germen, fupporting a 
(lender ftyle, which is not more than half the length 
of die petal, crowned with three oblong golden ftig" 
mas (which is the Saffron ;) thefe f^eadaiundcr each 
way. The ftyle is attended by three ftamina, whofe 
bafes are inferted in the tube of the petal, and rife to 
the height of the ftyle, wl ere they are terminated by 
arrow-pointed lummits. This plant flowers in Octo- 
ber, and the leaves keep growing ail the winter, but 
it never produces any feeds here. 

The 
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. The tecooA fort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains : this hath a fmaller bulbous 
toot than the firft, which is more comprefied j the 
flowers appear about the fame feafon with the former, 
but they rife with a Ihort foot-ftalk, having a fhort 
fpatha or fheath juft below the flower, which covers 

. it before it expands. The tube of the flower is very 
Jhort, the petal being divided almoft to the bottom, 
and the fegments terminate in acute points ; the fta- 

• mina and ftyle are Ihort, and the leaves of the plant 

. are very narrow. The flower is of a deep blue ; but 
there is a variety of this with a Iky blue flower, which 
is fuppofed to have been produced by feeds. Dr. 
' Linnaeus has fuppofed thefe, and alfo all the varieties 
of the Spring Crocus, * to be but one fpecies, but 
there can be no doubt of thefe being diftinct from 
thofe of the Spring. 

The third fore hath a pretty large, comprefTed, bul- 
bous root, covered with a light, brown, netted fkin, 
from which arife four or five leaves, like thofe of die 
the other Vernal Crocufes, of a purplifli colour on 
their lower parts ; from between thefe come out one 
or two flowers of a deep yellow colour, fitting clofc 
between the young leaves, never rifing above two 
inches high ; thefe have an agreeable odour ; the 
outer fegments of the petal are marked with three 
black ftreaks or ftripes running lengthways from the 
bottom to the- top of the fegment ; thefe arc narrower 
than the inner fegments. From the double p.nv.ngi*- 
ment of thefe fegments fome have called it a double 
flower. Thefe fegments have dark purple bottoms, 
and the tube of the flower hath as many purple ftripes 
as there are fegments in the petal. Out of die center 
of the tube arifes a (lender ftyle, crowned by a golden 
ftigma, which is broad and flat, and is attended by 
three flender ftamina of the fame length, terminated 
. by. yellow fummits. After the flower is paft, the ger- 
. men pufties out of the ground, and fwells to a round- 
ifh three-cornered feed-veflel, which opens in three 
. parts, and is filled with rouridifli brown feeds. This 
. . is one of the earlieft Crocufes in the fpring. 

,The fourth fort rifes with a few very narrow leaves, 
which are, together with the flower-buds, clofely 
. "wrapped round by a fpatha or fheath, out of which 
arife two flowers, one of which hath a longer tube 
than the other, but thefe arc very flender, and do 
not rife much above the fparha •, there the petal en- 
larges, and is divided into fix obtufe fegments, which 
are of equal fize they are of a dirty white on their 
. outfide, with three or four purple ftripes in each ; the 
jnfide of the petal is of a purer white ; the ftamina 
and ftyle are nearly the fame as thofe of the former 
. ibrt. This is one of the earlieft forts which flowers 
in the fpring. 

The Varieties of the autumnal Crocus are, 

2. The fweet-fmelling autumnal Crocus, whofe flowers 
come before the leaves. C. B. This is our fecond 
fort. 

a. The .autumnal mountain Crocus. C. B. This hath I 
a paler blue flower. I 

3. The many flowering bluifli autumnal Crocus. C. B. 
This hath many iky blue flowers. 

4. The fmall flowering autumnal Crocus. C. B. This 
hath a fmall deep blue flower. 

The Varieties of the Spring Crocus are, I 
t. Broad-leaved, purple, variegated, Spring Crocus. | 
. C. B. This hath broad leaves and a deep blue flower 
ftriped. 

ft. Broad-leaved Crocus of the fpring with a purple 
flower. C. B. This hath a plain purple flower. 

3. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus with a Violet- coloured 
flower. C. B. This hath a large deep blue flower. I 

4. Spring Crocus, with a white flower and a purple 

bottom. C. B. I 
$. Broad-leaved, white, variegated, Spring Crocus. 

C.B. 

6. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus, with many purple Vi- 
olet flowers ftriped with white. C. B. 

f. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus with an Afh-cploured 
•flower* ... 
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8. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus with a large yellow 
flower. C. B. 

9. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus with a finailcr and paler 

yellow flower. C. Bi • 

-10. Broad-leaved Spring Crocus, with fmaller yellow 
• flowers ftriped with black. 

1 1 . Narrow-leaved Spring Crocus with a fmaller brim- 
ftone-coloured flower. 

12. Narrow-leaved Spring Crocus with a fmall white 
flower. 

Thefe are the principal varieties which I have ob- 
. ferved in the Englifh gardens, but there are many 
more mentioned in the foreign catalogues of flowers, 
many of which are fo nearly alike, as fcarce to be dif- 
tinguilhed ; and if the feeds of thefe flowers were 
fown, there might be a greater variety of them ob- 
tained than is at prefent ; but as they propagate very 
fall by offsets, the feeds are very rarely regarded. 
All thefe feveral varieties of Crocufes are very hardy, 
and will increafe exceedingly by their roots, especially 
if they are fuffered to remain two or three years unre- 
moved -> they will grow in almoft any foil or fituation, 
and are very great ornaments to a garden early in the 
fpring of the year, before many other flowers appear. 
They are commonly planted near the edges of borders 
on the fides of walks ; in doing of which, you fliould 
. be careful to plant fuch forts in the fame line as flower 
at the fame time, and are of an equal growth, dthcr- 
wife the lines will feem imperfect. Thefe roots, lofe- 
ing their fibres with their leaves, may then be taken 
up, and kept diy until the beginning of September, 
obferving to keep them from vermin, for the mice 
are very fond of them. When you plant thefe roots 
(after having drawn a line upon the border,) make 
holes with a dibble about two inches deep or more, 
according to the light nefs of the foil, and two inches 
diftance from each other, in which you muft place 
the roots with the bud uppcrmoft ; then with a rake 
fill up die holes in fuch a manner as that the upper 
part of the root may be covered an inch or more, be- 
ing careful not to leave any of the holes open 5 for 
this will entice the mice to them, which, when once 
they have found out, will deftroy all your roots, if 
they arc not prevented. 

This is the way in which thefe flowers are commonly 
dilpofed in gardens, but the better way is to plane 
- them fix or eight near each other in bunches between 
fmall lh rubs, or on the borders of the flower-garden; 
where, if the varieties of thefe flowers are planted in 
different patches, and properly intermixed, they will 
make a much better appearance than when they are 
difpofed in the old method of ftrait edgings. 
In January, if the weather is mild, theCrocus will oftert 
appear above ground ; and in February their flowers 
will appear, before the green leaves are grown to any 
length, lb that the flower feems at firft to be naked ; 
but foon after the flowers decay, the green leaves 
grow to be fix or eight inches long, which fliould not 
be cut off until they decay, notwithstanding they ap- 
pear a little unfightly, ; for by cutting off the leaves, 
the roots will be fo weakened as not to arrive at half 
their ufual bignefs, nor will their flowers the fuccecd- 
ing year be half fo large. Their feeds are com monly 
ripe about the latter end of April, or the beginning 
of May, when the green leaves begin to decay. 
The autumnal Crocufes are not lb great increafers as 
are thofe of the fpring, nor do they produce feeds in 
our climate 5 fo that they arelefs common in the gar- 
dens, except the true Saffron, which is propagated 
for ufc in great plenty in many parts .of England ; 
thefe muft be taken up every third year, as was di- 
rected . for the Spring Crocufes, other wife the roots 
will run long, and produce no flowers ; but they- 
fliould not be kept out of the ground longer than the 
beginning of Auguft, for they commonly produce 
their flowers the beginning of October ; fo that if 
they remain too long out of the ground, they will not 
produce their flowers fo ftrong, nor in fuch plenty, 
as when they are planted early. 

The 
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'the method of cultivating Saffron being fdmewliit j 
curious, I thought it hot improper to infert in this I 
place an abftract of it* as it was prefented to the Royal 1 
Society by Dr. James Douglafs* I 
As Saffron grows at prefent moft plentifully in Cam- 1 
bridgefhire, and has grown formerly in feveral other 
counties of England, the method of culture does not, I 
I believe, vary much in any of them, and therefore 1 1 
judge it fufficient to let down here the obfervations 
which I employed proper perfons, indifferent feafons, 
to make, in the years 1723, 1724, 1 725, and 1 728, 
up and down all that large tract of ground that lies 
between Saffron- Walden and Cambridge, in a circle 
about ten miles diameter. I 
In that county Saffron has been cultivated, and there- | 
fore it may be reafonably expected, that the inhabi- I 
tants thereof are more thoroughly acquainted with it I 
than they are any where elfe. 

I fhall begin with the choice and preparation of the 
ground. The greateft part of the tract already men- I 
tioncd is an open level country, with few inclofures j I 

* and the cuftom there is, as in moft other places, to 1 
crop two years, and let the land be fallow the third. I 
Saffron is generally planted upon fallow ground, and, j 
all other things being alike, they prefer that which I 
has borne Barley the year before. I 
The Saffron grounds are feldom above three acres, I 
or lefs than one j and, in choofing, the principal thing j 
they have regard to is, that they be well expofed, the I 

. foil not poor, nor a very ftifF clay, but a temperate J 
dry mould, fuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and J 
is of an Hazel colour ; though if every thing elfe j 
anfwers, the colour of the mould is pretty much I 
neglected. 

The ground being made choice of, about Lady-Day, 
or the beginning of April, it muft be carefully plough- I 
ed, the furrows being drawn much clofer together, I 
and deeper, if the foil will allow it, than is done for I 
any kind of corn 5 and accordingly, the charge is 

greater. I 
About five weeks after, during any time in the 
month of May, they lay between twenty and thirty I 
loads of dung upon each acre, and having fpread it I 
with great care, they plough it in as before. The I 
lhortett rotten dung is the beft ; and the farmers, who I 
have the conveniency of making it, fpare no pains to I 
make it good, being fure of a proportionable price I 
for it. About Midfummer they plough a third time, I 
and between every fixtcen feet and an half, or pole I 
in breadth, they leave a broad furrow or trench, which 
ferves both as a boundary to the feveral parcels, when I 
there are feveral proprietors to one inclofure, and to I 
throw the weeds in at the proper feafon. I 
, To this head likewife belongs the fencing of the I 
grounds, becaufe moft commonly, though not always, I 
that is done before they plant. The fences confift of I 
what they call dead hedges, or hurdles, to keep out 
not only cattle of all forts, but efpecially hares, which I 
would otherwife feed on the Saffron leaves during the I 

winter. I 
About the weather we need not only obfcrve, that 
the .hottefb fummers are certainly the beft, and there- I 
with, if there be gentle fhowers from time to time, | 
they can hard ly mifs of a plentiful crop, if the ex- I 
treme cold, fnow, or rain of the foregoing winter 
have not prejudiced the heads. 
The next general part of the culture of Saffron is, 
planting, or fetting the roots ; the only inftrurnent 
ufed for which is a narrow fpade, commonly termed a 
fpit (hovel. 

The time of planting is commonly in the month of 
July, a little fooner or later, according as the weather 
anfwer. The method is this : one man with his (pit 
ihovel raifes between three and four inches of earth, 
and throws it before him about fix or more inches * 
tWo perfons, generally women, following with heads, 
. place them in the fartheft edge of the trench he 
makes, at three inches diftance from each other* or 
thereabouts ; as foon as the digger or fpitter has gone 
once the breadth of the ridge, he begins again at the 
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other fide, and digging as before, covers the foots 

laft fet, and makes the fame room for the fetters to 
place a new row, at the fame diftance from the frrft, 
that they are from one another. Thus they go on, 
till a whole ridge, containing commonly one rod, is 
planted ; and the only nicety in digging is, to leave 
lbme part of the firft ftratum of earth untouched, to 
lie under the roots, and, in fetting, to place the roots 
directly upon their bottom. 

What forrof roots are to be preferred fhall be fliewn 
under the fourth head, but it muft be obfcrved in this 
place, that formerly, when roots were very dear, they 
did not plant them fo thick as they do now -, and that 
they have always fome regard to the fize of the roots* 
placing the largeft at a greater diftance than the fmall 
ones* 

The quantity of roots planted in am acre?, is generally 
about 16 quarters, or 128 bufhelsy which,- accord- 
ing to the diftances left between them, as before a£ 
figned* and fuppofing all to be an inch in diameter 
one with another, ought to amount to 392,040 in 
number. 

From the time that the roots are planted, till about 
the beginning of September, or fometimes later, 
there is no more labour about them ; but as they then 
begin to fpire, and are ready to flieW themfelves 
above ground (which is known by digging a few out 
of the earth,) the ground muft be carefully pared 
with a (harp hoe, and the weeds, &c. raked into the 
furrows, otherwife they would hinder the growth of 
the plants. 

In fome time after appear the Saffron flowers, and 
this leads us to the third branch of our prefent me- 
thod. The flowers are gathered as well before as after 
they are full blown, and the moft proper time for 
this is early in the morning. The owners of the Saf- 
fron get together a fufficient number of hands, who 
place themfelves in different parts of the field, who 
pull off" the whole flowers, and throw them handful 
by handful into a bafket, and fo continue till all the 
flowers are gathered, which happens commonly about 
ten or eleven o'clock. 

Having then carried home all they have got, they 
immediately fpread them upon a large table, and fall 
to picking out the filamenta ftyli, or chives, and to- 
gether with them a pretty long proportion of the fty- 
lus itfelf, or firing to which they are joined \ the reft 
of the flower they throw away as ufelefs. The next 
morning they return into the field again, whether it be 
wet or dry weather, and fo on daily, even on Sun- 
days, till the whole crop be gathered. 
The chives being all picked out of the flowers, the 
next labour about them is to dry them on the kiln. 
The kiln is built upon a thick plank. (that it may be 
moved from place to place) fup ported by four Ihort 
legs; the outfide confifts of eight pieces of wood 
about three inches thick, in form of a quadrangular 
frame, about twelve inches fquare at the bottom on 
the infide, and twenty-two inches at top, which is 
likewife equal to the perpendicular height of it. . On 
the forefide is left a hole about eight inches fquare, 
and four inches above the plank, through which the 
fire is put in ; over all . the reft laths are laid pretty 
thick, clofe to one another, and nailed to the frame 
already mentioned, and then are plaiftered over. on both 
fides, as arc alio the planks at bottom very thick, to 
fcrve for a hearth. Over the mouth, or wideft parr, 
goes a hair cloth, fixed to the fides of the kiln, and 
likewife to two rollers, or moveable pieces of wood, 
which are turned by wedges or fcrews, in order to 
ftretch the cloth. Inftead of the hair cloth, manv 
people now uie a net-work, or iron wire, with which 
it is obferved that the Saffron dries fooner, and with 
left quantity of fuel ; but the difficulty in preferring 
the Saffron from burning, makes the hair cloth be 
preferred by the niccft judges in drying. 
The kiln is placed in a light part of the houfe, and 
they begin by laying five or fix meets, of white paper 
on the hair cloth, upon which they . fpread the wet 

Saffron between two and three inches thick this they 

cover 
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cover with other meets of paper, and over thefe lay a 
coarfe blanket five or fix times doubled, or, in fie ad 
thereof^ a canvas pillow filled with flxaw ; and after 
the fire has been lighted for fome time, the whole is co- 
vered with a board, having a large weight upon it. 
At firft they give it a pretty ftrong heat, to make 
the chives fweat (as their exprefiion is ;) and in this, 
if they do not ufe a great deal of care, they are in 
danger of fcorching, and fo of fpoiling all that is on 
the kiln. 

When it lias been thus dried about an hour, they 
take off the board, blanket, and upper papers, and 
take the Saffron off from that which lies next it, 
railing at die fame time the edges of the cake with a 
knife then laying on the paper again, they Aide in 
another board between the hair cloth and upper pa- 
pers, and turn both papers and Saffron upfide- down, 
afterwards covering them as above. 
The fame heat is continued for an hour longer ; then 
they look on the cake again, free it from the papers, 
and turn it ; then they cover it, and lay on the weight 
as before. If nothing happens amifs during thefe 
firft two hours, they reckon the danger to be over ; 
for they have nothing more to do but to keep a gen- 
tle fire, and to turn their cakes every half hour till 
thoroughly dry, for the doing of which as it ought, 
there are required full twenty-four hours. 
In drying the larger plump chives they ufe nothing 
more, but towards the latter end of the crop, when 
thefe come to be fmall cr, they fprinkle the cake with 
a little fmall beer, to make it fwect as it ought j and 
they begin now to think, that ufing two linen cloths 
next the cake, inftead of the two innermoft papers, 
may be of fome advantage in drying, but this prac- 
tice is followed as yet but by % few. 
Their fire may be made of any kind of fuel, but that 
which fmokes the lcaft is beft, and charcoal, for that 
rea{bn, is preferred to any other. 
What quantity of Saffron a firft crop will produce, is 
very uncertain ; fome times five or fix pounds of wet 
chives are got from one rood, fometimes not above 
one or two, and fometimes not enough to make it 
worth while to gather and dry it ; but this is always 
to be obferved, that about five pounds of wet Saffron 
go to make one pound of dry, tor the firft three weeks 
of the crop, and fix pounds during the laft week ; and 
when the heads are planted very thick, two pounds 
of dried Saffron may, at a medium, be allowed to an ' 
acre for the firft crop, and twenty-four pounds for 
• the two remaining, the third being confiderably larger 
than the fecond. 

In order to obtain thefe, there is only a repetition to 
be made every year of the labour of hoeing, gather- 
ing, picking, and drying, in the fame manner as be- 
fore fet down, without the addition of any thing new, 
except that they let cattle into the fields, after the 
leaves are decayed, to feed upon the weeds, or, per- 
haps, mow them for the fame ufe. ^ 
About the Midfummer after the third crop is gather- 
ed, the roots muft be all taken up and tranfplanted ; 
the management requifite for which, is the fourth 
thing to be treated or. To take up the Saffron heads, 
or break up the ground (as the term is,) they fome- 
times plough it, fometimes ufe a forked kind of hoe, 
called a pattock, and then the ground is harrowed 
once or twice over ; during all which time of plough- 
ing, or digging, and harrowing, fifteen or more peo- 
ple will find work enough to follow and gather the 
heads as they are turned up. 

They are next to be carried to the houfe in facks, and 
there cleaned and rafed ; this labour confifts in clean- 
. ing the roots thoroughly from earth, and from the 
remains of old roots, old involucra, and excrefcences, 
and thus they become fit to be planted in new ground 
immediately, or to be kept for fome time without 
danger of fpoilins-. 

The quantity oT roots taken up, in proportion to 
thole which were planted, is uncertain ; but at a me- 
dium, it may be faid, that allowing for all the acci- 
dents which happened to them in the ground, and in 
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breaking up from each acre, may Be had twenty-four 
quarters of clean roots, all fit to be planted. 
The owners are fure to choofc for their own ufe the 
largeft, plumpeft, and fatteft roots, but do leaft of 
all approve thelongeft pointed ones, which they call 
{pickets, or fpickards, for very fmall, round, or flat 
rootsj are fometimes obferved to flower well. 
This is the "whole culture of Saffron in the county 
above-mentioned, arid we have only now to conflder 
the charges and profits which may be fuppofed, one 
year with another, to attend that branch of agricul- 
ture s and of thefe I have drawn up the following 
computation for one acre of ground, according to the 
price of labour in this country. 

Rent for three years 
Ploughing for three years 
Dunging — — . — - 
Hedging — — — - 
Spitting and letting the heads 
Weeding or paring the ground 
Gathering and picicing die Mowers 
Drying the flowers 
Inftruments of labour for three years, 

with the kiln, about — — 
Ploughing the ground once, and har- 1 

rowing twice — — — ■ — y 
Gathering the Saffron heads 
Raifing the heads 
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This calculation is made upon fuppofition, that an 
acre of ground yields twenty-fix pounds of nett Saf- 
fron in three years, which I ftatcd only as a mean 
quantity between the greatcft and the leaft, and there- 
fore the price of Saffron muft be judged accordingly, 
which I think cannot be done better than by fixing ic 
at 30 /hillings per pound ; fince in very plentiful 
years it is fold at twenty, and is fometimes Worth be- 
tween three and four pounds ; at this rate, twenty- 
fix pounds of Saffron are worth thirty-nine pounds* 
and the nett profits of an acre of ground producing 
Saffron, will, in three years, amount to fifteen pounds* 
thirteen (hillings, or about five pounds four (hillings 
yearly. 

This, I fay, may be reckoned the nett profit of art 
acre of Saffron, luppofing that all the labour were to 
be hired for ready money ; but as the planter and fa- 
mily do a confiderable part of the work themfelves, 
fome of this expence is faved ; that is, by planting 
Saffron, he may not only reafonably expect to clear 
about five pounds yearly per acre, but alfo to main- 
tain himfelf and family for fome part of each year j 
and it is upon this fuppofition only, that the refult of 
other computations can be faid to have any tolerable 
degree of exactnefs, but the calculations themfelves 
are undoubtedly very inaccurate. 
I have faid nothing here concerning the charge in 
buying, or profits in felling, the Saffron heads, be- 
caufe, in many large tracts of ground, thefe muft at 
length balance one another, while the quantity of 
ground planted yearly continues the fame, which has- 
been pretty much the cafe for feveral years paft. 
Dr. Patrick Blair, defigning to treat concerning the 
Crocus, in his fixth Decad of his Phafmaco-Botanolo- 
gia, did, in the year 1725, fend tome the following 
queries : 

1 . After what manner the fpecies are propagated ? 

2. Whether the tap-root fprings firft, or the bulb ? 

3. At what feafon the leaves fpring forth ? 

To thefe queries" I fent him the following anfwer : 

1. As to the propagation of the foecies; 

This is only by the roots or offsets, which the" old 
roots produce in great plenty, for I never faw any 
thing like a feed, or a feed-veflel produced, though I 
have let ftand great quantities ot flowers purpolely 
to try. 

2. As to the query, Whether the tap-root fprings 5 
firft, and rhc bulb be afterwards formed ? 

4 M AS 
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As 5?pA the roots begin to (hoot towards, there 
ire x:oifln>only two or three large tap-roots lent forth 
from the fide of the old root, which wijl run down- 
fight two inches and a half or more, into the ground ; 
at the place where thefe bulbs firft come out from the 
old one, will be formed a bulb fometimes (though 
not always, as you will hear prefently ;) and this tap- 
root decays. The bulb will increafe in its bignefs, 
tiil at laft it quite falls off, and is then left entire, 
which commonly happens in April, when the green 
begins to decay 5 but many times thefe tap or car- 
rotty foots never produce any bulbs, but always re- 
tain the fame figure, and for ever after, I believe are 
barren \ for I planted a parcel of thefe carrotty roots 
four years ago in a little bed, where they have ever 
fince remained, but have not produced one lingle 
flower, notwithstanding they have produced a nu- 
merous offspring of the fame carrotty roots. 
And the people about Saffron Walden are well ap- 
prised of this barren nefs, and therefore throw away 
a|l fuch roots when they make a new plantation but 
as this change of the root is not peculiar to the Saf- 
fron only, permit me to digrefs a little, to give you 
lome account of this matter. 

In the parilh of Fulham, near London, the garden- 
ers ufedto drive a great trade in the Jonquil, orNar- 
ciffus juncifolius, More multiplied at which place the 
greateft quantity of thofe roots was raifed for fale, 
as perhaps was in any part of England, and turned 
to as great account for the matter, as any crop they 
could employ their ground in, till of late years, that 
moft of their roots have turned carrotty, and fo 
proved barren, or have produced only fingle flowers 5 
fo that the gardeners being hereby dilheartened, have 
thrown them out entirely, neglecting to cultivate 
them, fatisfying themfelves with this reafon, that 
their ground was tired with them. 
But to return to the Crocus. Befides thole roots al- 
ready mentioned, there will be three or four fmall 
bulbs formed upon the upper part of the root, and 
(pme underneath, which from the firft appearance 
affurne the round fhape of its parent root* and have 
no. tap-root, belonging to them 5 thofe on the upper 
part of the root rarely emit fo much as a fibre, but 
receive their nourilhment immediately from the old 
root ; but thofe on the under fide fend out many fi- 
bres all around, by which they draw their nourilhment 
from the ground ; thefe being parted from the old 
root much fponer than, the other, ftand in. need of fit 
organs for receiving their nourilhment. 
I have fometimes taken up fome, through, the middle 
of which hath been a root of the Gramen caninum, 
or Couch Grafs, which fome people have imagined 
had ftrength enough to.force its way through the Cro- 
cus root; but the truth is, the root of the Grafs 
clofcJy adhering to the old root of the Crocus, juft 
at the place "where the young roots were emitted, thefe 
young roots being quick c/ growth, inclofed the 
root of. the. Grafs, and thus I have feen feveral roots 
run through each other in the fame manner. 
But befides. thefe offsets mentioned, directly upon the 
upper part of the root is one large root formed, of 
equal bignefs with the old one, and this is the time 
that the root is Radix gemina, as Tournefort calls it $ 
for they arc not fo. ar. any other feafpn, and therefore 
I think it a very improper appellation ; for when the 
new. roots are perfedtly formed, the old ones, with 
their coats, fall off and die, and leave the new roots 
all Gngle. This has, occafioned feveral people to 
doubt of what Tournefort had faid of the roots, till 
I took up fome plants at that feafon, and with them 
the two roots of equal bignefs, i. e. the old at the bot- 
tom, and the new one at the top. 
Dr. BJair alio happening, in viewing a, root, to be 
furpriied with a different appearance from what he had 
leen before or heard of, fent me another letter. 
The manner of the root was. thus.; from the upper 
part of the bulb, where it fends forth all the leaves 
within a. common tunicle, at the exit, there was an ap- 
pendix about an i nch and a half long, about the groif- 
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nefs of a large turkey or goofe-quill, cylindrical and 
blunt, without the leaft radical fibre, by which it 
might receive the nourilhment, fmooth or poliftjed, 
and bluifh in the furface, con fitting of feveral circular 
lines, when cut tranfverfty ; white, with a hard 
greenilh center like a Carrot, when it hath pufliec! 
forth the flowering-ftem, not unlike the ftolones of 
of fome running root, fuch as the Mints below ground, 
only the extremity defcended obliquely, inftead of af- 
cending, to fend forth leaves to produce a new plant j 
and what is moft remarkable, this did not happen to 
one or two plants, but to the whole bundle, which 
were above twenty diftinct roots, differing in nothing 
but majus and minus ; the bulbl feemed at the fame 
time to be pined and emaciated, though it emitted 
large radical fibres like thofe of a Leak. 

I having received this account from him by letter, 
fent him the following anfwer : 
I received yours in anlwer to my laft, wich the figure 
of the roots of fome lets of Crocus AurumnaHs you 
have taken out of the ground \> I have found a figure 
in Dodonaius which correfponds with it, and thofe 
roots are no new thing with the Saffron gardeners, 
who always throw them away when they make ftefti 
plantations. 

Your figure does not agree with my tap-rQpts, as 
you will fee by the figure taken as juft from the life 
as I could. In mine you will find the bulb turned 
fide ways, which I ftill find to be conftaot in all the 
roots I have examined, which have been a great many, 
and makes me fulpeci: thefe tap-roots are occafioned 
by the accidental pofition of the roots in planting, 
which may retard the afcendipg fap, the rlowering- 
ftem being thereby turned into a crooked figure, 
■ and the tap-roots are full of longitudinal vefleh, of 
a confiderable dimenfion •, fo that the greater attract- 
ing power of the fap being hereby diverted down- 
wards, the flower-ftem may be quite deftitutq of pro- 
per nourifhment. 

The method you propofe to remedy this inconveni- 
ency, will not do, for I have removed fome of thefe 
roots at the feafon when the tap-roots were forming, 
and this alone deftroyed them all fo that I *m per- 
fuaded, the cutting them off entirely will kill them.. 
The method I ufed with the Jonquils was, to lay 
fome tiles juft under the roots* to prevent, their run- 
I ning downwards, but this has not anfwered, nor do I 
think it poflible wholly to recover them •,, for the al- 
teration is not only in the root and flower, but alio 
in. the leaf and blade, which before was fiftulous» but 
after this alteration in the root, becomes a plain, lul- 
cated leaf, and if it ever blotfoms after, the flowers 
are large and fingle, which before were fmall and 
double •, but the Saffron, after the change of its roots* 
produces a fmall narrow blade, feldom half the. length 
of thofe in a natural ftate. 
Upon this Dr. Blair formed this conclufion : 
Thefe additional obfervations plainly Ihew, that nei- 
ther the carrotty root, nor the blafted tap-root, as I 
may call it, are merely accidental, or what may be 
called lufus nature, but certain difeafes incident, to 

fuch roots ; for were they accidental, they would not 
have the fame appearances to different perfbns in dif- 
ferent foils and climates, nor would fo many taken. 
up together have fuch a refemblance to each other, as 
I have twice obferved. 
CROTOLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 77 1, Dill. Elth. 
122. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 644. [of Kpor*A«v, Gr, rat- 
tle ; becaufe its feeds in the pods, when ripe, make 
a rattling noife when lhaken, or becaufe. the infants 
of the Indians, make ufe of the branches of this, plant 
furnifhed with pods inftead of rattles.] 

The Characters are, 
The, etnpahmcnt of the flower- is divided into, three large 
fegmenfs\ the two upper refting on the ftandard, the 
loiver is concave^ trifidy and is fituated; below, the. keel* 
The flower is of, the. Butterfly, kind, ; . I be ftandard is krge, 
heart *Jb aped and pointed. ; the. wings are oval and. half' 
the length of the ftandard ; the keel is painted and as long 

as. the wings // hath. len.Jlamin*. which are united* ter- 
minated 
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initiated by Jingle fummits, and an oblong reflexed gefnten, 
fupporting a Jingle ftylc* crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a Jbort turgid pod with one 
ceUy opening with two valves, and filed with kidney- 
Jbapea feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feet ion of 
Linnseus's feventeenth clafs, in titled Diadelphia De- 
candria the flowers of this clafs and fection having ten 
(lamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1 . Crotolaria (Verrucofa) foliis fimplicibus ovatis, fti- 
pulis lunatis declinatis ramis tetragonis. Flor. Zeyl. 
277. Crotolaria with Jingle oval leaves, lunate d declining 
ftipuU, and four-cornered branches. Crotolaria Afiatica 
folio fingulari verrucofo, floribus casruleis. H. L. 

199- 

2. Crotolaria (Pilofa) foliis fimplicibus lanceolatis pi- 
lous, petiolis decurrentibus. Crotolaria with Jingle, 
hairy, fpear-jhaped leaves, and running foot-ftalks. Cro- 
tolaria Americana, caule alato foliis pilofis, floribus 
in thyrfo luteis. Martyn. Cent. 43. 

3. CKOTOLARiA (Sagittalis) foliis fimplicibus lanceolatis 
ftipulis folitariis decurrentibus bidentatis. Hort. Cliff 
357, Crotolaria with Jingle fpear-jhaped leaves, and 

Jingle Jlipulce indented. Crotolaria hirfuta minor Ameri- j 
cana herbacea, caule ad fummum fagittato. H. L. 
202. 

4. Crotolaria (Fruticofa) foliis fimplicibus, lineari- 
lanceolatis hirfutis, petiolis decurrentibus, caule fru- 
ticofo. Crotolaria with Jingle, narrow, fpear-jhaped 
leaves, which are hairy, running foot-ftalks, and a Jbrubby 
ftalk. Crotolaria frutefcens hirfuta, flore luteo, ra- 1 
mulis alatis, foliis mucronatis. Houft. MSS. I 

5. Crotolaria (Juncea) foliis fimplicibus lanceolatis, I 
peuolatis caule ftriato. Hort. Cliff. 357. Crotolaria I 
with Jingle fpear-jhaped leaves having foot-ftalks. Cro- I 
tolaria Benghalenfis foliis genifta? hirfutis. Pluk. Aim. I 
121. I 

6". Crotolaria (Perfoliata) foliis perfoliatis cordato- I 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant* 1005. Crotolaria with oval I 
heart-fhaped leaves perforated the ftalks. Crotolaria I 
perfoliate folio. Hort. El th. 122. tab. 102. I 

7. Crotolaria (Retufa) foliis fimplicibus, oblongis I 
cuneiformibus retufis. Flor. Zeyl. 276. Crotolaria with I 
Jingle, oblong, wedge-Jhaped leaves, reflexed at the top. I 
Crotolaria Afiatica, floribus luteis, folio fingularo I 
cordiformi. H. L. 200. I 

8. Crotolaria [Villofa) foliis fimplicibus ovatis viilo- I 
fis, petiolis fimplicilfimis, ramis teretibus. Hort. Cliff. I 
357. Crotolaria with Jingle, oval, hairy leaves. Jingle I 
pedicles and taper branches. Crotolaria arborefcens J 
Africana, Styracis folio. H. L. 1 70. I 

o. Crotolaria (Angulota) foliis ovatis fefiilibus, ra- I 
mulis angulatis hirfutis, floribus lateralibus fimplicifli- 
mis. Crotolaria with oval leaves fitting clofe to the I 
branches, which are angular, hairy, and Jingle flowers I 
proceeding from the Jides of the branches, I 
to. Crotolaria (Laburnifolia) foliis ternatis ovatis I 
acuminatis, ftipulis* nullis, leguminibus pediciUatis. I 
Flor. Zeyl. 278. Crotolaria with oval, trifoliate, pointed I 
leaves, no ftipula, and foot-ftalks to the pods. Cro tola- I 
ria Afiatica frutefcens, floribus luteis amplis trifo- 
liata. H. L. 196. I 
11. Crotolaria ( {Alba) foliis ternis lanceolato-ovatis, | 
caule kevi herbaceo, racemo terminali. Hort. Cliff. 
499. Crotolaria with oval, Jpear-Jbaped, ternate leaves, 
fmooth herbaceous ftalks, which are terminated by loofe I 
fpikes of flowers. Anon is Caroliniana perennis non 
(pinofa, foliorum marginibus integris, floribus in- I 
thyrfo candidis. Martyn. Cent. 44. . I 
The firft fort grows naturally in India. This is an I 
annual plant, which hath an herbaceous four-cor- 
nered ftalk, rifing about two feet high, dividing 
into three or four branches ; thefe have alfo four acute I 
angles, and are garnifhed wkh oval warted leaves, 
of a pale green colour, Handing on. very {hort foot- 
ftalks ; the flowers are produced in fpikes at the end 
of the branches, which are of the butterfly fhape, and I 
of a light blue colour, fucceeded bv fliort turgid I 
pods, which in clofe one row of kidney-lhaped .| 
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feeds. It flowers in July and Auguft, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, which mult be 
fown upon a hot-bed in the (pring, and when the 
plants are come up an inch high, they Ihould be 
tranfplanted to another hot- bed to bring them for- 
ward, obferving to lhadc them from the fun till they 
have taken new root ; after which they ihould have 
free air admitted to them in proportion to the warmth 
of the feafon, to prevent their being drawn up weak. 
When the plants have acquired ftrength m this bed, 
they Ihould be carefully taken up, with balls of earth 
to their roots, and each planted in a (eparate pot, 
filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, carefully 
fhading them till they are rooted again j then they 
muft be treated in the fame manner as other tender 
exotic plants, giving them proper air and water in 
warm weather ; when the plants are grown fo tall as 
to nearly reach the glafles. of the hot-bed, the pots 
may be removed into an airy glafs-cafe, or ftove, 
where they may be fcreened from inclement weather, 
and have proper air in hot weather ; with this treat- 
ment the plants will flower in July, and continue to 
produce frelh fpikes of flowers till the end of Auguft ; 
and thofc (pikes of flowers which appear early in the 
feafon, will be fucceeded by ripe feeds in September, 
foon after which the plants will decay. 
The fecond fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the feeds were fent me by 
the late Dr. Houftoun v this rifes with a comprefiTed 
winged ftalk near three feet high, putting out fevcral 
fide branches, garnilhcd with fpear-fhaped leaves 
near three inches long, and one broad, covered 
with loft hairs, and fit clofe to the branches, alter- 
nately ', from the foot-ftalks of each there runs a 
border or leafy wing, along both fides of the branches j 
the flowers are produced in loofe (pikes at the end 
of the branches, which are of a pale yellow colour, 
the ftandard being ftretched out a confiderable length 
beyond the wings. Thefe are fucceeded by (hort 
turgid pods, which, when ripe, are of a deep blue 
colour, having one row of fmall kidney-lhaped feeds, 
which, are of a greenilh brown colour. This flowers 
and feeds about the fame time with the former, and 
requires the fame treatment. 

The third fort was fent me from South Carolina by 
the late Dr. Dale, and alfo from Jamaica by Dr. 
Houftoun, fo that it grows naturally in feverai parts 
of America ; this is an annual plant, which rifes with 
a (lender ftalk a foot and a half high, dividing into 
three or four (preading branches, garnifhed with ob- 
long oval leaves fitting clofe. The upper part of the 
branches have two leafy borders or wings, running 
from one leaf to the other, but the lower part of the 
branches have none ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers 
arife from the fide of the ftalk, thole from the lower 
part of the branches are above a foot long, the upper 
are about fix inches, they are very (lender, and fuftain 
one or two pale yellow flowers at their tops, which 
are not more than half fo large as the former fort, and 
are fucceeded by very (hort turgid pods, in which 

arc inclofed three or four fmooth Itidney-fhaped feeds. 
This fort requires the fame culture as the two former, 
and flowers at the fame feafon. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were fent me by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun ; this rifes with a Ihrubby taper .ftalk near four 
feet high, fending out many fide branches which are 
very (lender, ligneous, and covered with a light 
brown bark, garni(hed with very narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves, which are hairy, fitting clofe to the branches ; 
the younger (hoots have a leafy border or wing on 
two fides, but the old branches have none ; the .flow- 
ers are produced near the end of the branches, three 
or four growing alternate on a loofe fpike ; they are 
of a dirty yellow, and fmall > the pods which fucceed 
them are about an inch long, very turgid, and of av 
dark blue when ripe. This fort is propagated by feed, 
which fliould be /own on a hot-bed, and die plants 

treated 
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treated in die fame manner as thofe before ; but in I 
autumn they fhould be placed in the ftove, where 
they will live through the winter, and flower early j 
the following fummer, fo will perfect their feeds very 
well. 

The feeds of the fifth fort were brought me from the 
coaft of Malabar, which fucceeded in the Chelfea 
garden. This rifes with an angular (talk near four 
feet high, dividing upward into three or four branches, 
garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, placed al- 
ternately on very ihort foot-ftalks ; they are pretty 
clofely covered with foft filvery hairs. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, in loofe 
fpikes ; they are large, and of a deep yellow colour, 
and the ftyle ftands out beyond the ftandard. The 
flowers are fucceeded by large turgid pods, containing 
one row of large kidney-fhaped feeds. 
This plant is annual in England, but by the lower 
part of the ftalk growing woody, it appears to be of 
longer duration in the country where it naturally 
grows ; though it will not live through the winter 
here, for if the plants are placed in a ftove, the heat 
is too great for them, and in a green-houfe they are 
very fu eject to mouldinefs in damp weather. I have 
lov/n the feeds of this in the full ground, where the 
plants have grown upward of three feet high, and 
nave flowered very well, but no pods were formed on 
thefe; and when they have been treated tenderly, 
the plants have grown much larger, and produced a 
greater number of flowers, but thefe have produced - 
no feeds. The only way which I could ever obtain 
any feeds, was by railing the plants in pots upon hot- 
beds ; and the beginning of July, turning them out 
of the pots into the full ground on a very warm 
border under a wall, in which fituation they flowered- 
very well, and fome few pods of feeds were ripened. 
The fixth fort was fent me by the late Dr. Dale from 
South Carolina, who had the feeds fent him from the 
country, at a great diftance from the Englifh fettle- 
ments. By the defcription fent me with the feeds, 
it grows with a fhrubby ftalk four or five feet high ; 
but the plants which were raifed here, perilhed at the 
approach of winter, fo that they only flowered, with- 
out producing any pods. The ftalks of this are round, 
and covered with a light brown bark, garnifhed with 
fmooth, oval, heart-fhaped leaves, which are about 
four inches long, and near three broad ; furrounding 
the ftalk in fuch a manner, as if it were run through 
the middle of the leaves. The flowers grow fingly, 
, fitting cloft to the bofom of each leaf, toward the 
upper part of the branches ; they are of a pale yellow 
colour, and appear here in Auguft:; but as the plants 
did not produce any pods, fb I can give no account 
of them. This is one of the moft Angular plants of 
the genus I have yet feen. | 

The feventh fort rifes with an herbaceous ftalk near 
three feet high, dividing upward into feveral branches, 
garnifhed with oblong leaves, which are narrow at 
their bafe, but gradually widen to the top, where they | 
are rounded and indented in the middle in the fhape 
of a heart ; they are of a pale green, and fmooth. I 
The flowers are produced in fpikes at the end of the 
branches, they are pretty large, and of a yellow co- 
lour. Thefe appear in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn, provided the plants are brought forward in 
the fpring, and afterward treated in the fame manner 
as hath been directed for the firft fort. This grows 
naturally in the ifland of Ceylon, and is ah annual 
plant, perifhing foon after it perfects feeds. I re- 
ceived the feeds of this plant from the late Dr. BOer- 
haave, profellbr at Ley den. 

The eighth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good I 
Hope, from whence I received the feeds. This rifes | 
with a fhrubby ftalk about five feet high, dividing i 
into feveral branches, garnifhed with roundifh leaves, j 
fitting clofe to the branches ; they are of a hoary 
green, and fbft to the touch, the branches are taper 
and fmooth j the flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in loofe fpikes j they are about the 
Iize of thole of the firft fort, and of a fine blue cour. I 

3 
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This plant flowers in June and July, and in tfarm 
feafems will ripen its feeds in autumn. It is propagated 
by feeds, which muft be fown upon a good Hot-bed in 
the fpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
fliould be each tranfplanted into afmall halfpenny 
pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
after muft be treated in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for the fourth fort, placing the plants 
in a moderate ftove in winter, otherwife they cannot 
be preferved in England ; the fecond year the plants 
will flower, and with, proper care their feeds will 
ripen. 

The ninth fort was fent me from Campeachy, where 
the plant grows naturally ; this rifes with a taper up- 
right ftalk near three feet high, dividing upward 
into feveral hairy 1 branches, which grow erect, 
garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, of a pale 
green colour ; the flowers are produced fingly from 
the fide of the branches, which are of a bright yellow, 
and are fucceeded by fhort turgid pods, having one 
row of kidney- fhaped feeds. It flowers in July and 
Auguft, and with the fame treatment as hath been 
directed for the firft fort, will perfect feeds in autui.in. 
This is an annual plant, which perifhes foon after the 
feeds are ripe. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in India ; this rifes 
with a fhrubby ftalk four or five feet high, dividing „ 
into many branches, garnifhed with tcrnate ovai 
leaves ending in points ; the flowers are large, yellow, 
growing in large bunches from the fide of the 
branches ; they appear in July, Auguft, and Sep- 
tember, but I have not feen any pods fucceed them 
here. However, when the plants are in flower, they 
make a fine appearance. 

It iseafily propagated by cuttings, during the fummer 
months, if the cuttings are planted in pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, being careful to 
fhade them till they have taken root, and frequently 
refrcfh them with water : during the months of July, 
Auguft, and September, the plants may be expofed 
to the open air in a fheltered fituation, where they 
will produce many flowers ; but in the autumn they 
fhould be placed in a temperate ftove, to preferve them 
in winter. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Virginia and 
Carolina, from both thofe countries I have received 
the feeds ; there are two varieties of this fpecies, one 
with a white, and the other a blue flower; but 
the feeds of one will produce both varieties, as I have 
more than once experienced. The root is perennial, 
fending up every fpring a number of leaves, in pro- 
portion to the fize of the root ; the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves are fmooth, rifing two feet high, dividing 
upward into three or five branches, garnifhed with 
ternate fmooth leaves, whofe lobes are oval, fpear- 
fhaped, and entire; the foot-ftalks of the flowers arife 
immediately from the root, and advance rather higher 
than the leaves, being terminated by a thyrfe of large 
butterfly-fhaped flowers, near a foot in length; in 
one variety they are white, and in the other deep blue : 
thefe are fucceeded by large fwelling pods, of a black 
colour when ripe, having one row of kidney-fhaped 
feeds. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown on 
a moderate hot-bed in the fpring ; when the plants 
come up they ihould have free air admitted to them 
daily, to prevent their drawing up weak, and as foon 
as they are fit to remove, they fhould be each planted 
in a feparate fmall pot, plunging them into a mo- 
derate hot-bed again, obferving to fhade them till 
they have taken frefh root ; then they fhould be gra- 
dually inured to the open air; but in the autumn 
they fhould be placed in a common frame, or covered 
with mats in winter to Ihelter them ; but the following 
fpring they fhould be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in the full ground, where, if the foil is dry, 
and the fituation flickered, they will live many years, 

producing flowers and feeds annually. • 
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As moft of thefe plants arc annual, fb they require 
to be brought forward in die fpring, otherwife the 
fummers are too fhort for them to perfect feeds 5 fo 
that unlefs they are carefully managed, they will not 
flower well here ; for in general, the fummers in this 
country are not very favourable for thefe tender 
plants. Therefore in order to have thefe tender an- 
nual plants in perfection, there mould be a low glafs- 
cafe erected about five or fix feet high, which mould 
be made with glafles to open or Aide down on every 
fide, as fhould alfb the top on both fides, having 
Hiding glafles, that the plants may have fun and air 
on every fide j in this there mould be a pit for tanners 
bark to make a hot-bed, the whole extent, (a parti- 
cular defcription of which will be exhibited under 
the article Stove) in this hot-bed may be placed all 
the very curious tender annual plants, where the fun 
will conftantly mine on them, fo long as he makes 
his appearance above the horizon; and here they may 
have plenty of free air admitted at all times, when 
the weather is warm, fo may be brought to equal 
perfection, as in the warm countries where they na- 
turally grow; for the warmth of the tan to the 
roots, and the heat of the fun through the glafles, 
will in fummer, be equal to the heat of moft coun- 
tries. 

Thefe plants naturally grow on fandy light foils, fo 
they fhould always be planted in fuch and the pots 
in which they are planted, muft not be too large, for 
in fuch they will not thrive, fb that after they have 
filled the fmall pots with their roots in which they 
were firft planted, they Ihould be fhaken out of thole, 
and put into penny pots, which will be large enough 
for moft of the annual kinds ; but thofe which are 
of longer duration, will require pots a little larger the 
following fpring The waterings of thefe plants 
fhould be performed with caution, for too great 
moifture will rot the fibres of their roots ; fo that in 
fummer, if they are gently watered three or four times 
a week in hot weather, it will be fufficient. 
CROTON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 960. Ricinoides. Tourn. 
Inft. 655. tab. 423. Baftard Ricinus. I 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers in the fame plant ; the 
flowers have a five-leaved empalement, they have jive pe- I 
tals, thofe of the male being no larger than the leaves of I 
the empalement ; the , male have five nefarious glands, 
which are fmall, and fixed to the receptacle ; thefe have 
ten or fifteen ftamina, which are joined at their baje, and j 
terminated by twin . jummits. 'The female flowers have a 
roundifh germen, fupporting three reflexed fprcading Jtyles, 
crowned by bifid reflexed jiigmas \ the germen afterward 
becomes a roundi/h three-cornered capjule, with three cells, 
each containing a jingle feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fection of 
Linnasus's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncecia Mo- 
nodelphia. The plants of this clafs and fection have 
male and female flowers in the fame plant, and the 
male parts are joined in one body. 

The Species are, ^ j 

1. Croton (fTintlorium) foliis rhombeis repandis, cap- 
fulis pendulis caule herbaceo. Hort. Upfal. 290. 
Croton with rhomboid reflexed leaves, pendulous capjules, 
and an herbaceous ftalk. Ricinoides ex qua.paratur. j 
Tournfol. Gallorum. Tourn. Inft. 655. Baftard Ri- 
cinus, from which the T ournfole of the French is made. 

2. Croton (Argaiteutn) foliis cordato-ovatis fubtus to- 
mentofis integris fubferratis. Hort. Cliff. 444. Croton 
with oval heart-jhaped leaves, which are entire and woolly. 
Ricinoides herbacea, folio fubrotundo ferrato fructu 
parvo conglomerate. Houft. MSS. I 

3. Croton (Paluftre) foliis ovato-lanceolatis plicatis fer- 
ratis fcabris. Hort. Cliff. 445. Croton with oval fpear- 
jhaped leaves, which are plaited, jawed, and rough. Ri- 
cinoides paluftre, foliis oblongis fcrratis fructu. hifpido. 

Martyn. Gent. 38. . 

4. Croton (Lobatum) foliis incrmi-ferratis, inferioribus 
quinquelobis, fuperioribus trilobis. Hort. Cliff. 445. I 
Croton with leaves fmoothly fawed, the lower ones having 

five lobes, and the upper three. Ricinoides herbacea, 1 



foliis trifidis vel quinquefidis & ferratis. Houft, 
MSS. ' ' 

5. Croton {Humile) tetraphyllum, foliis lanceolatis, 
acuminatis fubtus cadiis, caule herbaceo ramolb. Four- 
leaved Croton with jpear-jhapedpointed leaves, gray on their 
tinder Jide, and a branching herbaceous flalL Ricinoides 
humilis foliis oblongis acuminatis, fubtus casfiis. Houft. 
MSS. 

<5, Croton (Fruticofum) foliis lanceolatis glabris, caule 
fruticofo, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. Croton 
with jmooth fpear-jhaped leaves, a Jhrubby flalk, and 
flowers growing from the fides and tops of the branches* 
Ricinoides frutefcens, lauri folio, calyce ampliflimo 
viridi. Houft. MSS. 

7. Croton (Populi folia) foliis cordatis, acuminatis, 
fubtus tomentolis, floribus alaribus feflilibus, caul© 
fruticofo. Croton with heart -/hoped pointed leaves, woolly 
on their under fide, and flowers growing clofe to the fides 
ojtheflalks, which are Jhrubby. Ricinoides foliis po- 
puli hirfutis. Plum. Cat. 20. 

8. Croton (Cajcarilla) foliis lanceolatis acutis integer- 
rimis petiolatis fubtus tomcntofis, caule arboreo. 
Amcen. Acad. 5. p. 411. Croton with jpear-fljaped, en- 
tire, acute-pointed leaves, woolly on their under fide, and 
a tree-like ftalk. Ricinoides frutefcens odorata, foliis 
anguftis fubtus albican ti bus. Houft. MSS. Cafcarilla. 

5. Croton (Allhtcafolia) foliis oblongo-cordatis tomen- 
tofis, caule fruticofo ramolb, floribus fpicatis termi- 
nalibus. Croton with oblong, heart-fijaped, woolly leaves, 
a jhrubby branching ftalk, and flowers growing in jpikes 
at the ends of the branches. Ricinoides Americana fru- 
tefcens, Altha^e folio. Plum. Cat. 20. 

to. Croton (Salvia? folia) foliis cordatis acutis, fubtus 
tomentofis, caule fruticofo, floribus fpicatis termina- 
libus & alaribus. Croton with pointed heart-jhaped leaves, 
woolly on their under fide, a fijrttbby ftalk, and flowers 
growing in jpikes on the tops and fides of the branches* 
Ricinus fal via: folio utrinque molli. Pet. Hort. Siec. 
The.firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France,' 
from whence I have frequently received the feeds j 
this is an annual plant, which rifes with an herbaceous 
branching ftalk about nine inches high, garnilhed 
with irregular, or rhomboidal figured leaves, which 
are near two inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad in their wideft part •, thefe ftand upon llender 
foot-ftalks, near four inches long. The flowers are 
produced in (hort fpikes from the fide of the fblks, 
at the end of the branches ; the upper part of the 
fpike is compofed of male flowers, having many fta- 
mina, which coalefce at the bottom the lower part 
hath female flowers, which have" each a roundifh 
three-cornered germen ; thefe afterward become a 
roundilh capfule with three lobes, having three cells, 
each including one roundifli feed. This flowers in 
July, but unlefs the plants are brought forward in a 
hoi-bed, they do not ripen feeds in this country. 
The feeds of this plant fhould -be fown in the au- 
tumn, foon after they are ripe, in a fmall pot filled 
with light earth, and plunged into an old tan-bed in 
a frame, where they may be fcreened from cold in 
the winter •> and in the fpring following the pot fhould 
be removed to a frefli hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants in a month's time ; . when thefe are grown 
large enough to remove, they fhould be each planted 
in a fmall pot, and plunged into a frefh hot-bed, 
being careful to fhade the glafles daily, until the 
plants have taken new root ; then they fhould have 
air daily admitted according to the warmth of the 
feafon, and but little water given to them : with this 
management I have had the plants flower and pro- 
duce good feeds here, but never could obtain any 
with other treatment. 

This is the plant from which the Tournfole is made, 
which is ufed for colouring wines and jellies j it is 
made of the juice which is lodged between the em- 
palement and the feeds, which, if rubbed on cloths, 
at firft appears of a lively green, but foon changes to 
a bluifh purple colour ; if thefe cloths are put into 
water, and afterward wrung, they will dye the water 
to a claret colour ; the rags thus dyed, are brought 
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to England, and fold in the druggifts Ihops by the 
name of Toumfole. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the feeds were fent me by 
the late Dr. Houftoun ; this is an annual plant, which 
rifes about a foot high ; it hath an angular ftalk ; the 
branches are naked from their divifions to the top, 
•where they are garnifhed with a few oval ipear-fhaped 
leaves, which are fa wed on their edges ; they are an 
inch and a half long, and three quarters of an inch 
broad, ftanding on foot-ftalks one inch long. The 
flowers are produced in clofe Ihort fpikes at the end 
of the branches, thole on the upper part being male, 
and the lower female ; they are white, and the male 
foon falls away, but the female are fucceeded by 
roundifli capfules, having three lolSes ; thefe grow in 
clofe clusters, they have three cells, each containing 
one round ifii feed. It flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The third fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, from whence he fent me the 
feeds ; this is alio an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally inlowmarfhy grounds, where it hath a very 
different appearance from what it puts on when fown 
upon dry land ; thofe of the watery places have broad 
flat ftalks, and leaves three inches long, which are 
fcarcc a quarter of an inch broad; thefe are rough, 
and but little indented on their edges; but thofe 
plants upon dry ground have oval leaves three inches 
long, and upwards of two inches broad, which are 
fawed on their edges. The flowers are produced at 
the wings of the leaves, in fliort loofe fpikes, having 
four or five herbaceous male flowers at the top of 
each, and three or four female flowers at the bottom, 
which are -fucceeded by roundifli capfules with three 
lobes, covered with a prickly hulk ; thefe have three 
cells, each inclofinga fingle feed. It flowers and feeds 
about the fame time as the former. 
The fourth fort was difcovered by the fame gentle- 
man, at the fame place as the former;, this is an an- 
nual plant, which rifes with a taper herbaceous ftalk 
a foot and a half high, dividing into feveral branches, 
garnifhed with fmooth leaves, ftanding upon very 
long foot-ftalks, and are for the molt part placed op- 
pofite, as arc alfo the branches ; the lower leaves are 
divided deeply into five oblong fegments or lobes, 
and the upper into three, which are (lightly fawed on 
their edges, ending in acute points. The flowers 
are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches, thole on the upper part being male, and 
the lower female, they arc of an herbaceous colour ; 
the female flowers are fucceeded by oblong capfules, 
having three lobes, which open in three parts, having 
three cells, each containing one oblong feed. This 
flowers and feeds at the lame time as the former 
forts. 

The fifth fort was found growing naturally at the 
Havannah, by the late Dr. Houftoun, who lent me 
the feeds ; this is an annual plant, which rarely grows 
more than fix inches high, dividing into two or three 
branches ; the lower part of thefe are garnifhed at 
each joint with four leaves placed in form of a crofs, 
two of which are three inches long, and one inch 
broad near their bafe, ending in acute points ; thefe 
ftand oppofite, and the other two leaves between 
thefe are about two inches long, and a quarter of an 
inch broad ; they are of a light green on their upper 
fide, and of a gray or Afh-colour on their under. The 
flowers are produced in long loofe fpikes at the top 
of the ftalks, two or three of thefe fpikes arifing from 
the fame joint ; the upper part of thefe fpikes have 
male, and the lower female flowers, of an herbaceous 
colour; the female flowers are fucceeded by round 
capfules with three cells, each containing one roundifli 
feed. This flowers and feeds about the lame time 
with the former forts. 

The fixth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. HouT- 
' toun in the ifland of Jamaica, where it grows na- 
turally. It rifes with a fhrubby ftalk to the height 
of feven or eight feet, which is covered with an Alh- 1 
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coloured bark, and divides into many (lender branches 
upward ; fome of thefe branches are terminated by 
five or fix fmaller, which arife from the fame joint ; 
thefe are naked below, but toward their upper part 
they are garniflied with fmooth ipear-fhaped leaves, 
about two inches and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad, ftanding on pretty long foot-ftalks 
without order; the flowers are produced in fhort 
fpikes at the end of the branches, in the fame manner 
as the former ; they are of an herbaceous colour, and 
inclofed in large green e m pale men ts. 
The feven th fort was lent me from Jamaica, -by Mr. 
Robert Millar ; this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk feven 
or eight feet high, fending out many irregular 
branches, covered with an Afh-coloured bark, and 
garniflied with hcart-fhaped leaves, near four inches 
long, and two inches broad in their wideft part, 
ending in acute points ; they are of a light green on 
their upper lide, but woolly on their under, ltanding 
on flender foot-flalks without any order, fometimes 
fingle, and at others, two or three arife from the fame 
joint. The flowers are produced in fliort fpikes from 
the fide of the branches j they are of a whiti/h 
green colour, and the female flowers are fucceeded 
by capfules, having three cells, each including a fingle 
feed. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were fent me by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun ; this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk about fix or 
ft ven feet high, fending out many fide branches, 
which are covered with a fmooth bark, of a yellowifli 
white colour, garniflied very clofely with narrow ftiff 
leaves near three inches long, and about one eighth 
of an inch broad, of a light green on their upper lide» 
but their under fide is the fame colour as the bark ; 
the midrib is furrowed on their upper fide, and very 
prominent on the lower; the upper part of the 
branches divide into four or five fmaller, which arife 
from the fame joint, and are nearly equal in their 
length, and between thefe arife a long loofe fpike of 
whitifh green flowers. The whole plant hath an aro- 
matic odour when rubbed. The feeds grow in 
roundifli capfules having three cells, each including 
a fingle feed. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence it was fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun ; this 
rifes with a fhrubby ftalk fix or feven feet high, di- 
viding upward into feveral branches, . which are co- 
vered with a yellowifli down, garniflied with long 
heart- fliaped leaves, ending in acute points; thefe 
are two inches and a half long, and one broad in 
their wideft part, ftanding on long foot-ftalks, co- 
vered on both fides with a woolly down of the fame 
colour as the branches. The flowers are produced 
on long clofe fpikes at the end of the branches ; the 
male flowers, which are fituated on the upper part 
of the fpikes, have white flowers of one leaf, divided 
into five parts almoft to the bottom, and have five 
taper ftamina, fituated in the bottom. The female 
flowers on the lower part of the fpikes, have large 
woolly empalements, and are fucceeded by round 
capfules with three cells, each including a fingle 
feed. 

The tenth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk near four 
feet high, dividing into many fmaller branches, which 
have a filvery bark, and are garniflied with fmail 
heart-fhaped leaves, about three quarters of an inch 
long, and half as broad at their bafe, ending in acute 
points; thefe are woolly on both fides, but their 
under fide is filvery, their upper fide of a yellowifli 
creen. The flowers are produced in fliort fpikes at 
the end of the branches, which are final], white, and 
have woolly empalements. The female flowers on 
the lower part of the lpikes are fucceeded. by 
roundifli capfules with three cells, each containing 
one feed. 

All thefe plants except the firft, r are natives of warm 
countries, fo will not thrive in J&ngfand, unlefs they 
are tenderly treated. They are all propagated by 
feeds j thofe which are annual perfect their feeds in 
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England 5 but the fhrubby forts very rarely arrive to 
that perfection, Co their leeds muft be procured from 
the countries where they naturally grow. The feeds 
muft be' fown on a hot- bed early in the fpring, and 
when the plants . are fit to remove, they mould be 
each tranfplanted into a fmall pot, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they 
mould be fhaded from the fun till they have taken 
frefh root; then they mpft have air admitted to them 
daily, in proportion to the warmth of the feafbn ; 
they muft alfo be frequently refrelhed with water, 
particularly the fecond, third, and fourth forts, which 
will often require water, but .the others fhould have 
it more fparingly. After the plants are grown too 
tall to remain in the frames, they fhould be removed, 
either into the ftove, or a glafs-cafe, where there is 
a hot-bed of tanners bark, into which the pots fhould 
be plunged, and there the annual forts will flower 
and perfect their feeds ; but the fhrubby kinds muft: 
be removed into the bark-ftove in the autumn, and 
during the winter feafon they fhould have but little 
water; and the ftove fhould be kept in a good tem- 
perature of heat, otherwife they will not live through 
the winter in England. 

As thefe plants retain their leaves all the year, fo 
they make a pretty variety in winter, when they are 
intermixed with other plants, whofe leaves are of dif- 
ferent forms and colours from thefe. 

CROWN IMPERIAL. See Petilium. 

CRUCIANELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 118. Ru- 
beola. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 130. tab. 50. Petty 
Madder. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a two-leaved empalement, which is rigid 
and comprejfed. It hath one petals with a Jlcnder cy- 
lindrical tube which is longer than the empalement, and 
cut into four parts at the brim. It hath four ftamina 
Jituated in the mouth of the tube, terminated by Jingle 
fummits. It hath a comprejfed germen, fttuatcd at the 
hot torn of the tube, fupporting a Jlender bifid ftyle, crowned 
hy two obtufe ftigmas. The germen afterward become tzvo 
twin capfules, each containing one oblong feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firffc fedlion of 
Linnseus's fourth clafs, intitlcd Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four fiamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Crucianella (Anguftifolia) erecta, foliis fenis li- 
nearibus. Hort. Upfal. 2 7. Upright Crucianella with fix 
narrow leaves. Rubeola anguftiore folio. Tourn. Inft. 
1 30. Petty Madder. 

2. Crucianella (Latifolia) procumbens, foliis quater- 
nis lanceolatis, floribus fpicatis. Hort. Upfal. 27. 
Trailing Crucianella with four fpear-Jhaped leaves and 
fpiked flowers. Rubeola latiore folio. Tourn. Inft. 130. 

3. Crucianella (Maritima) procumbens fufFruticofa 
foliis quaternis, floribus oppofitis quinquefidis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 158. Crucianella with trailing fhrubby ftalks, 
four leaves at each joint, and flowers growing in whorls. 
Rubeola maritima. C. B. P, 

4. Crucianella (Hijpida) caule hifpido, foliis lan- 
ceolatis hirfutis oppofitis, floribus umbellatis termi- 
nalibus. Crucianella with a flinging flalk, fpear-fhaped 
hairy leaves placed oppofite, and flowers growing in um- 
bels at the ends of the branches. Rubeola Americana 
hirfuta, parietarias foliis, floribus umbellatis purpureis. 
Houft. MSS. 

5. Crucianella (Americana) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
hirfutis oppofitis, caule erccto villofo, floribus fbli- 
tariis alaribus. Crucianella with narrow, fpear-fhaped, 
hairy leaves placed oppofitc, an erecJ hairy flalk, andflnglc 

flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the fo uth of France 
and Italy ; this is an annual plant, which rifes with 
fevcral upright ftalks a foot high, having fix or feven 
very narrow linear leaves placed in whorls, at each 
joint. The "flowers grow in clofe fpikes at the top 
and from the fide of the branches ; thefe are fmall, 
white, and not longer than the empalement, fb make 
no great appearance. It flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen, in autumn. 
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The fecond fort grows in the iflands of the Archipe* 
lago, and alfo about Montpelier ; this is alfo an annual 
plant, lending out feveral branching ftalks from the 
root, which lie proftrate, and are garni flied with four 
fpear-fhaped leaves at each joint. The flowers are 
produced in long fpikes at the extremity of the 
branches ; thefe are very fmall, fo make no great ap- 
pearance. It flowers about the fame time as the 
former. 

The third fort is like the fecond in the appearance of 
leaves and ftalks, but the flowers grow on the fide of 
the ftalks, almoft in whorls, and make little appear- 
ance. This grows naturally on the borders or the 
fea, in the fouth of Prance and Italy. 
Thefe three forts are preferved in fome gardens for 
the fake of variety j if the feeds are fown on a bed 
of light earth early in the fpring, where they are de- 
signed to remain, they will require no other culture, 
but to thin them where they are too clofe, and keep 
them clean from weeds or if the feeds are permitted 
to fcatter, the plants will come up in the fpring, and 
require no other treatment ; but the third fort will 
not ripen its feeds here, when the autumn is not fa- 
vourable. 

The fourth fort hath four-cornered, rough, prickly 
ftalks, which bend downward, and are garnilhcd with 
fpear-ihaped leaves, which are hairy and ftand op- 
polite ; the flowers are produced in fmall clutters ad 
the end of the branches, which are blue, and cut into 
four parts at the top ; after thefe decay, they are fuc- 
ceeded by twin capfules joined, in each of thefe is one 
oblong feed. 

The fifth fort rifes with a fhrubby branching flalk 
near three feet high, which is garnilhed with narrow 
fpear-fhaped leaves, covered with flinging hairs. The 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, 
on each fide the ftalk finglyj theie are" of a pale 
blue colour, and are fucceeded by twin fruit like the 
former. 

Both thefe forts grow naturally at La Vera CrUz irt 
New Spain, from whence the feeds were fent me by 
the late Dr. Houftoun ; and the plants grew in the 
Chelfea garden very well during the fummer feafon,* 
but pcrilhed in the autumn bcrore their feeds were 
ripe. 

C R U C I A T A. Sec Valantia. 
CRUPINA BELGARUM. See Serratula': 
CUCUBALUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 502. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 339. tab. 176. Berry-bearing Chickweed* 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath an oblong permanent empalement of one 
leaf, cut into five fegments. It hath five petals, with 
tails as long as the empalement, but fprcad open at the 
top. It hath ten ftamina, five of which are alternately 
inferud in the tail of the petals ; thefe arc terminated by 
oblong fummits. In the center isfituated the oblong ger- 
men, fupporting three ftylcs which are longer than the 
fiamina, crowned by oblong hairy ftigmas. The empale- 
ment afterward becomes a pointed clofe capfulc with three 
cells, opening at the top in five parts, and filled with 
many roundt/h feeds* 

This genus or plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnams's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Trigynia, 
the flowers having ten ftamina and three ftyles- 
The Species are, 

1. Cucubalus (Bacciferus) calycibus campanulatis, pe- 
talis diftantibus, pericarpiis coloratis, ramis divari- 
catis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 414. Cucubalus with a bell-fhaped 
empalement, petals flanding afwider, a coloured cover ta 
the fruit, and divaricated branches. Cucubalus Plinii. 
Lugd. 1429. 

2. Cucubalus (Latifolius) caulibus crecYis glabris, ca- 
lycibus fubglobofis, ftaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Cucubalus with fmooth eretl ftalks, globular empalements 9 
and ftamina longer than the petals. Lychnis fylvcftris • 
quae behen album vulgd. C. B. P. 205. Commonly 
called Spat ling Poppy. 

5. Cucubalus (Anguftifolius) calycibus fubglobofis, caule 
ramofo patulo, foliis linearibus acutis. . Cucubalus 
with ghhular empalement s> a branching fpreading ftalk, 
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and narrow-pointed leaves. Lychnis fylveftris que 
behen album vulgo, foliis anguftioribus & acutiori- 
bus. C. B. P. 250. Spat ling Poppy, with narrower 
pointed leaves. 

4. Cucubalus {Behen) calycibus fubglobofis glabris re- 
ticulato-venofis, capfulis trilocularibus corollis fub- 
nudis. Flor. Suec. 360. Cucubalus with fmooth globular 
cmpalements which have netted veins, capfules having three 
cells, and naked petals. Lychnis Suecica behen album 
folio, habitu, calyce ampliflimo : gumfepungar five 
fcrotum arictis dicta. Boerh. Ind. ale. 212. Called Gum- 
fepungar in Sweden. 

5. Cucubalus (Fabarius) foliis obovatis carnolis. Prod. 
Leyd. 448. Cucubalus with oval flcfljy leaves. Lychnis 
m ari ti ma fax r.cilis, folio anacampferocis.Tourn.Cor.24. 

6. Cucubalus (Dubretifis) floribus lateralibus decum- 
bentibus, caule indivifo, foliis bafi reflexis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 414. Cucubalus with declining flowers on the Jides 
of the ft alky which is undivided, and haves refiexed at 
their bafc. Lychnis major nodtiflora Dubrenfis pe- 
ren n is . Raii Hi It. 995. Greater perennial night-flowering 
Lychnis of Dover. 

j. Cvcuualvs (SteJlatmj foliis quaternis. Hort. Upfal. 
1 to. Four-leaved Cucubalus. Lychnis carophylla?us 
Virginian lis, gentians foliis glabris quatuor ex angii- 
tis geniculis caulem amplexantibus, flore amplo tim- 
briato. Raii Hilt. 1895. 

8. Cucubalus (Noeliflora) calycibus flriatis acutis pe- 
talis bipartitis, caule paniculato, foliis linearibus. 
Cucubalus with flriated acute empalements, petals divided 
in two parts, a paniculated ftalk, and narrow leaves. 
Lychnis nodi flora anguftifolia odorato. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 935. Narrow-leaved, fweet-fcented, night-flowering 
Lychnis. 

9. Cucubalus (Oiites) floribus dioicis, petalis linearibus 
indivifis. More. Cliff. 272. Cucubalus with male and 
female flowers on different plants, and linear undivided 
petals. Lychnis vifcofa, flore mufcofo. C. B. P. 206. 

10. Cucubalus {Acaulis) acaulis. Flor. Lapp. 184. Cu- 
cubalus without Jlalks. Lychnis Alpina pumila, folio 

ramineo, five mufcus Alpinus Lychnidis flore. C. 
. P. 206. 

11. Cucubalus (fiatholicus) petalis bipartitis, floribus 
paniculatis, ftaminibus longis, foliis lanceolato ovatis. 
Hort. Upfal. 1 1 1 . Cucubalus with bifid petals, flowers 
g7-cwing in panicles, long ftamina, and fpear-Jhaped acute 
leaves. Lychnis altiflima, ocymaftri facie, More muf- 
cofo. Triumfet. 

12. Cucubalus (Paniculatus) foliis radicalibus ovatis 
acutis, caulinis lanceolatis oppofitis, floribus panicu- 
latis ercclis. Cucubalus with lower leaves oval and 
pointed, thofe on the jlalks Jpear-Jhaped, oppofite, and flozv- 
ers growivg in panicles which are creel. 

15. Cucubalus (Italicus) petalis bipartitis, caule pani- 
culato, foliis radicalibus ovato-lanceolatis caulinis li- 
nearibus. Cucubalus with petals divided in two parts, a 
paniculated ftalk, whofe lower leaves are oval and fpear- 
Jbaped, and thofe on the ftalks very narrow* 
The firft fort grows naturally in France, Germany, 
and Italy, in lhady places, and is feldom kept in 
gardens, unlefs for the fake of variety ; it fends out 
many climbing ftalks, which grow four or five feet 
higrh where they meet with fupport, otherwife they 
trail on the ground;' thefe {talks fend out fide 
branches oppofite, at each joint \ the leaves are like 
thofe of Chick weed, and are placed oppofite. The 
flowers come out fingle at the end of the branches, 
which have large inflated empalements j they confift 
of five petals, which are white, cut at the brim into 
feveral narrow fegments, and are placed at a diftance 
from each other they arc fucceeded by oval berries, 
which, when ripe, are black and full of juice, in- 
clofing feveral flat fhining feeds. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. This hath a perennial 
creeping toot, whereby it is apt to multiply too fall 
in gardens. It delights in lhade, and will thrive in 
almoft any foil. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in mod parts of 
England, where it k generally called Spading Poppy. 
Tlus Hands in the catalogue of medicinal plants, 
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under the title of Behen album % the roots of it are 
fome times ufed, and are accounted cordial, cephalic, 
and alexipharmic. It hath a perennial root, which 
ftrikes deep into the ground, fo that they are not 
eafily deftroyed by the plough, therefore it is fre- 
quently feen growing in bunches among corn. It is 
a rambling weed, fo is feldom cultivated. 
The third fort grows naturally on the Alps; this 
differs from the former, in having much longer and 
narrower leaves, and the ftalks being more divided 
and fpreading, nor do the roots creep under ground 
like that. Thefe differences are conftant, for I have 
fown it above thirty years, and never found it vary. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Sweden, and fome 
other northern countries, where it pafles for the com- 
mon fort ; but although it is there fo, yet is very dif- 
ferent from the fecond here mentioned, which is the 
fort that grows common in moft other parts of Eu- 
rope. The ftalks of this are much larger, the leaves 
longer and more pointed *, the empalement of the 
flower is curioully veined like net-work, of a purplifli 
colour, whereas that of our common fort is plain. 
Thcfc differences are lafting, when the plants are cul- 
tivated in a garden. 

The fifth fort was difcovered by Tournefort in the 
Levant, who fent the feeds to the royal garden at 
Paris. This puts out many oval, thick, fucculent 
leaves near the ground, out of the middle of which, 
arifes an upright ftalk about fifteen inches high, the 
lower part of which is garnifhed with leaves of the 
fame form and confidence as thofe at bottom, but are 
fmaller ; thefe are placed oppofite ; the upper part 
of the ftalk divides into two imaller, on which ft and 
a few fmall herbaceous flowers at each joint. It flow- 
ers in June, and fometimes .ripens feeds in autumn. 
The plant is biennial, generally perifhing when it 
has produced feeds but unlefs it is fown upon a very 
dry rubbifh, and in a warm fituation, the plants will 
not live through the winter in England ; for when they 
are in good ground, they grow large, and are fo re- 
plete with moifture, as to be affected by the firft frolt 
in the autumn; but where they. have grown upon an 
old wall, I have known them efcape, when all thofe 
were killed which grew in the ground. 
The fixth fort grows naturally upon the cliffs near 
Dover. This hath a perennial root, from which 
arifes a fingle ftalk about a foot and a half high, gar- 
nilhed with long narrow leaves placed oppofite ; the 
flowers are produced from the fide of .the ftalks, each 
foot-ftalk fuftaining three flowers the foot-ftalks 
come out by pairs oppofite, the empalement of the 
flower is long and ftriped, the flowers are of a pale 
red. Thefe appear in June, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. . 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Virginia, and fe- 
veral other parts of North America. This hath a 
perennial root, from which arife two or tliree flender 
upright ftalks about a foot high, their lower part 
being garnifhed with four leaves at each joint, placed 
in form of a crofs ; thefe are fmooth, of a deep green* 
about an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad 
near their bafe, terminating in acute points; the 
joints of the upper part of the ftalk are garnifhed 
with white fringed flowers, (landing. fingle upon pretty 
long foot-ftalks, which come out by pairs oppofite. 
The flowers appear in June, and in warm feafons the 
feeds will ripen in England. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This is a perennial plane, which rifes with an upright 
branching ftalk a foot and a half high, garnifhed 
with very narrow leaves placed oppofite j the upper 
part of the ftalk is very branching ; fome of thefe 
branches are long, and others fhort ; the flowers ftand 
upon long naked, foot-ftalks, each fupporting three 
or four flowers, which have long tubes, with ftriped 
empalements ; the petals are large, and deeply di- 
vided at the top -, they are of a pale bluifh colour. 
Thefe flowers are clofed all day, but when the. fun 
leaves them, they expand, and then they have a very 

agreeable fcent. This fort may be propagated by 

feeds, 
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feeds, which fhould be fown in the ipring upon a 
bed of light earth ; and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they fhould be planted in a nurfery-bed, at 
about four inches diftance, where they may remain 
till autumn, when they may be planted in the bor- 
ders of the flower-garden, where they are defigned 
to remain. The following fummer thefe will produce 
their flowers, and ripen their feeds in the autumn 
but the roots will continue feverai years, provided 
they are not planted in rich ground, where they are 
very fubjedt to rot in winter. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Auftria, Silefia, 
and Italy, as alfo in fome parts of England. This is 
male and female in different plants ir hath a thick, 
fiefliy, biennial root, which ftrik.es deep in the ground, 
fending out many oblong leaves, which are broad at 
their extremity, but contract narrower to their bafe ; 
from between thefe arife the ftalks, which in the male 
plants often grow four or five feet high, but thole of 
the female are feldom above three feet high ; the 
ftalks are garnifhed with narrow leaves, placed op- 
pofite at each joint, where there exfudes a vifcous 
clammy juice, which flicks to the fingers when han- 
dled, and the fmall infects which fettle upon thofe 
parts of the ftalks, are thereby fallen cd fo as' not to 
get loofe again. The flowers of the male plants are 
produced in loofe fpikes from the lower joints of the 
llalk, but on the upper part, they fland on fingle 
foot-flalks in clutters quite round the flalks ; thefe 
are fmall, of a green im colour, and have each ten 
flamina. The female plants have three or four flow- 
ers growing upon each foot-ftalk, which arife from 
the fide of the flalk. Thefe are fucccedcd by oval 
feed-veffcls, containing many fmall feeds ; they flower 
in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This is pro- 
pagated by leeds, which fhould be fown where the 
plants are defigned to remain ; for as they lend out 
long tap-roots, they do not bear tranfplanting, unlcfs 
it is performed while the plants are young. The 
plants arc very hardy, fo will thrive in almoft any foil 
or fituation, but agree beft with a dry foil. It is nc- 
ceffary to have fbme male plants among the female, to 
have perfect feeds. 

The tenth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and alfo 
upon the hills in the north of England and Wales. 
This is a very low plant, with fmall leaves, which 
fpread on the ground, and have the appearance of 
mofs. The flowers are fmall, erect, and rarely rife 
more than half an inch high *, they arc of a dirty 
white colour, and appear in May. This is a peren- 
nial plant, which will not thrive but in a moifb foil 
and a fhady fituation. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 
This is a perennial plant, with large thick roots, fend- 
ing out many lone fpear-fhaped leaves near the 
ground-, between thefe arife round vifcous ftalks, 
which grow three feet high, garnifhed at each joint 
by two long narrow leaves, ending in acute points. 
The ftalks branch out into many divifions, on the up- 
per parts of which the foot-flalks of the flowers arife 
from each joint by pairs oppofite ; each of thefe fuf 
tain three or four flowers of an herbaceous colour, 
whofe i>etals are divided into two parts ; the flowers 
appear in June, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
This is propagated by feeds in the fame manner as 
the ninth. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
from whence I received the feeds. This is a biennial 
plant, which decays foon after it hath perfected feeds : 
this hath many oval pointed leaves near the root, 
ftanding upon long foot-flalks ; between thefe arife 
an upright ftalk, fending out two fide branches at 
each joint, placed oppofite ; under each of thefe is 
fituated one fpear-lhaped leaf, ending in an acute 
point ; thefe fide branches, and alfo the upright 
ftalks, are terminated by whitifh flowers, formed into 
a- panicle, and Handing erect ; thefe appear in June, 
and are fucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
This is propagated by feeds, which may be fown on 
an open border where the plants are defigned to re- 
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'main* and require no other culture but to keej> third 
clear from weeds. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Italy, frorh 
whence I received the feeds ; this is a perennial plant, 
which hath many oval fpear-fhaped leaves near the 
root ; the ftalks rife about two feet high ; they are 
vifcous, and from each joint comes out two fide 
branches, under which are fituated two very narrow 
leaves -, the ftalks fpread out and form a fort of pani- 
cle, and are terminated by clufters of greenilh flow- 
ers, whofe petals are divided into two parts. This 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen iri autumn. It 
is propagated in the fame manner as the ninth fort, 
and requires the fame treatment. 

CD CULL ATE PLANTS are fo called, ofcu- 
culla, Lat. a hood or cowl, fuch as monks wear, be- 
caufe their flowers refemble it. 

CUCUMIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 969. Tourn. Inft. R. 

H. 104. tab. 28. Cucumber- in French, Concombre. 
The Characters are, 

// hath male and female flowers placed at di fiances on the 
fame plant \ thefe have a bell-fhaped cmpalenlent of one 

leaf whofe border is terminated by five briftles. The 
flowers arc beHJhaped, have one petal which adheres to 

the cmpalementy and is cut into five oval rough fegments. 

The male flews have three fiort flamina, which arc in- 
fcrted to the cmpalement, two of which have bifid tops. 

Thefe are terminated by very narrow fummits or lines* 

which run upward and downward, and adhere to the 01U- 
fide. The female flowers have no flamina, hut have three 
fmall pointed filaments without fummits. The germ en* 

which is obkng, is fituated under the flower, fupporting a 
fljort cylindrical flyle, crowned by three thick convex ftig~ 

mas, which are bipartite.. The germen aftenvard becomes 

an oblong flefijy fruit with three cells, including many oval-, 
flat, pointed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth fection of 
Linnnsus's twcnty-firfl clafs, intitled Moncecia Syn- 
gencfia. The plants of this clafs have male and fe- 
male flowers on different parts of the fame plant, and 
thofe of this fection have their flamina joined. To 
this genus he has joined the Melon, Water Melon, and 
Bitter Apple but however thefe may agree in their 
characters, fo as to be joined together in a fyftem of 
botany, it will not be proper in a book of gardening 
to be followed. 
The Species are* 

1. Cucumis (Sativus) foliorum angulis rectis, pomis ob- 
longis fcabris. Hort. Cliff. 451. Cucumber with leaves 
having right angles, ^ and an oblong rough fruit. Cucu- 
mis iativus vulgaris. C. B. P. 310. The common Gar- 
den Cucumber. 

2. Cucumis (Flcxuofus) foliorum angitlis rectis, pomis 
longiflimis glabris. Cucumber with leaves having right 
angles, and a very long fmooth fruit, Cucumis flexuo- 
fus. C. B. P. 31 o. The long Turkey Cucumber. 

3. Cucumis (Chata) hirfutis foliorum angulis integris 
dentatis, pomis fufciformibus hirtis utrinque attenu- 
atis. I-iaficlq. It. 491. liahy Cucumber with angular 
indented leaves, and narrow hairy fruit. Cucumis JE- 
gyptius rotundifolius. C. B. P. 310. 

The firft fort is the Cucumber which is generally cul- 
tivated for the table, and is fo Well known as to need 
no defcri prion. The fecond fort is the long Turkey 
Cucumber, which is alfo pretty well known in Eng- 
land. The ftalks and leaves of this fort are much 
larger than thofe of the common fort. The fruit is 
generally twice the length, and hath a fmooth rind : 
this is undoubtedly different from the common fort, 
for I have cultivated it above forty years, and have 
not found it alter. There are green and white fruit 
of this fort, which differ but little except in their co- 
lour, fo I have not diflinguifticd them as diflinct fpe- 
cies, though I have alfo found them keep their dif- 
ference from feeds. The white is lefs watery than the 
green, fo is generally better efteemed. I have alfo 
received feeds from China of another fort, with a much 
longer fruit than the Turkey, but I have found this 
will degenerate in time, and become more like the 
common, fort. 
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Ifi Holland they cultivate a long white prickly Cu- 
cumber only, which is very different from the Turkey 
Cucumber, being near as rough as the common fort ; 
but this is not fo hardy as our common fort, fo is fH- 
dom cultivated in England ; but the fruit is not lb wa- 
tery or full of feeds as the common, therefore is pre- 
ferable to it for the table. 

The third fort here enumerated is rarely cultivated, 
But in botanic gardens for the fake of variety, the 
fruit being very indifferent, and the plants being 
tender, require a good l -ieat to bring them to perfec- 
tion in England ; thefe plants ramble very far, lb mud 
have much room, and they are not very fruitful. 
The common fort is cultivated in three different fea- 
funs, the fir ft of which is on hot-beds under garden- 
frames, for early fruit ; the fecond is under bell or 
hand-glafies, for the middle crop ; and the third is 
in the common ground, for a late crop, or to pickle. 
I fhall begin with giving directions for railing Cu- 
cumbers early, which is what moft gentlemens gar- 
deners have an emulation to excel each other in ; and 
fome have been at the pains and expence to have ripe 
fruit in every month of the year, which is rather a cu- 
riofity than any real advantage j for Cucumbers 
that are produced, before April, cannot be fo whole - 
• ibme as thofe that are later •, for before the fun hath 
ftrcngth enough to warm the beds through the glafies 
in the day-time, all the heat muft proceed from the 
fermentation of the dung, which muft confequently 
occaflon a very confiderable fteam, as alfo a great 
quantity of air will be thereby generated, which, be- 
ing pent up in the hot-bed, foon becomes rancid ; 
and the fleam of the bed being by the cold of the 
night condenfed into large drops of water, thefe, be- -J 
ing abforbed or infpired by the plants, muft certainly 
make the fruit crude and unwholefome, efpecially 
when the nights are very long. This, together with 
the great expence and trouble of procuring them ear- 
lier, having in fome meafure got the better of peoples 
ambition, fo this is lefs practifed than it hath been 
fome years fince ; but as there are many perfons who 
yet value themfelves on their fkili in railing early 
Cucumbers, we may probably be cenfured, as being 
deficient in what they call an efTential part of garden- 
ing, fhould wc omit the method practifed for raifing 
thefe fruit early in the year. Therefore fhall proceed 
to give fuch directions, as if carefully attended to, 
will not fail of fuccefs. 

Thole perfons who are very deflrous to be early with 
their Cucumbers, generally fow their feeds before 
Chrifkmas, but the generality of gardeners commonly 
put their feeds into the hot-bed about Chriftmas. 
Where perfons have the conveniency of a ftove for 
raifing thele plants, it is attended with lefs trouble 
than a common hot-bed, and is a much furer me- 
thod, becaufe the plants will have a much greater 
lhare of air, which will alfo be lefs mixed with damp 
or rancid vapours ; for by the heat of the fires thefe 
will be diflipated, and the temperature of the air is 
kept more equal than can be done with all poffible 
care in a hot-bed, at a feafon when we enjoy but lit- 
tle fun ; therefore where there is this convenience, the 
feeds fhould be fown in fmall pots, filled with light 
dry earth, and plunged into the tan-bed, in the 
warmeft part of the ftove. The pots with earth 
mould be plunged three or four days before the feeds 
are fown, that the earth may be properly warmed to 
receive them ; the feeds fliould be at leaft three or 
four years old, but if it is more, provided it will grow, 
it will be the better. If the feeds are good, the plants 
will be begin to appear in about a week or nine days, 
at which time there muft be as many halfpenny pots 
filled with dry light earth, as there are plants defign- 
ed for planting (always allowing for lofs; fo that where 
twenty-four plants are wanting, there fliould be thirty 
raifed) ; thefe pots mould be plunged into the bark- 
bed, that the earth may be warmed to receive the 
plants, which fhould be pricked into thefe pots as loon 
as the two firft leaves are raifed above ground 5 into 
each of thefe pots may be two plants pricked, but 
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when they have taken root, and are fafe, the won't 
fliould be drawn out, being careful not to difturb the 
roots of thofe which are left. In the management of 
thefe plants, there muft be great care taken not to 
give them too much water ; and it will be very pro- 
per to put the water into the Move fome hours before 
it is ufed, that the cold may be taken off; but there 
mult be caution ufed not to make it too warm, for 
that will deftroy the plants ; they muft alfo be guard- 
ed from the moifture which frequently drops from 
the glafies of the Hove, which is very deftructive to 
thefe plants while young. As thefe plants muft not 
be kept too long in the ftove left they become trou- 
blefomc to the other plants, there fliould be a proper 
quantity of new dung prepared for making a hot-bed 
to receive them ; this muft be in proportion to the 
quantity of holes or plants intended : for a middling 
family fix or nine lights of Cucumbers will be fuffici- 
ent, and for a large one double the quantity ; but the 
beds where they are defigned to remain need not be 
made fo foon, but rather a fmall bed of one lighr, 
in which the plants may be trained up, till they have 
acquired a greater fhare of ftrength ; and for this bed 
one good cart load of dung will be fufficient. This 
fliould be new, and not too full of ftraw, nor fhould 
it want a proper portion it fhould be well mixed to- 
gether and thrown in a heap, mixing fome fea-coal 
afhes with it ; after it hath lain in a heap a few days, 
and has fermented, it fhould be carefully turned over 
and mixed, laying it up again in a heap ; and if there 
is a great fliare of ftraw in it, there maybe a necefiity 
for turning it over a third time, after having laid a few 
days: this will rot the ftraw and mix it thoroughly 
with- the dung, fo there will be lefs danger of its burn- 
ing afterward when the bed is made* which fhould 
be done when the dung is in proper order. The 
place where the hot-bed is made mould be well fhel- 
tered by Reed hedges, and the ground fhould be 
dry ; then there fliould be a trench made in the 
ground, of a proper lengtli and breadth, and a foot 
deep at leaft j into which the dung fhould be wheeled 
and carefully ftirred up and mixed, fo that no part of 
it fhould be Jeft unfeparated, for where there is not 
this care taken, the bed will fettle unequally ; there 
fliould alfo be great care taken to beat the dung down 
clofc in every part of the bed alike. "When the bed 
is made, the frame and glafies fhould be put upon 
it to keep out the rain, but there fhould be no earth 
laid upon the dung till two or three days after, that 
the fteam of the dung may have time to evaporate. 
If there fhould be any danger of the bed burning, it 
will be proper to lay fome fhort old dung, or fome 
neats dung, over the top of the hot dung about two 
inches thick, which will keep down the heat, and 
prevent the earth from being burnt ; after this there 
fliould be a fufficient number of three farthing pots 
placed upon the bed, filled with light dry earth, and 
all the interftices between them filled Up with any com- 
mon earth. In two or three days the earth in thefe 
pots will be of a proper temperature of warmth to re- 
ceive the plants, which fhould be then turned out of 
the halfpenny pots, preferving the ball of earth to 
their roots, and planted into the three farthing pots, 
filling up the pots with good earth ; then a little wa- 
ter fhould be given them to fettle the earth about their 
roots, being careful not to give them too much wet ; 
and as thefe will have fuch large balls of earth to their 
roots, they will not feel their movement, therefore 
will not require fhading from the fun ; but the glafies 
fhould be raifed up a little on the contrary fide from 
the wind, to let the fleam of the bed pafs off; and 
they fhould alfo be frequently turned in the day- 
time, that the wet occafioned by the fteam of the 
dung may be dried, otherwife the moifture will fall 
on the plants, which will be very injurious to them. 
If the bed fhould heat too violently, fo as to endan- 
ger fcalding the roots of the plants, the pots may be 
raifed fb as to allow of a little hollow at their bottoms, 
which will effectually prevent injury thereby; and 
w h c n the h ea t d ec 1 i nc s , t h c po ts rh ay be fct tied down 

2 again. 
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again. The glafles of the hoc-bed fliould be well co- 1 
vered with mats every night, to keep the bed in a J 
proper temperature of heat, and great care muft be I 
taken to admit frefh air every day to the plants ; but 
this fliould be done with caution, fo as to guard 
againfl: the cold winds which ufually blow at that I 
feafon fo that a mat or canvafs mould be hung over 
the opening made by raifing of the glafles, to pre- 
vent the cold air from milling in too violently, and 
the glaflTes mould always be railed on that fide which | 
is contrary to the wind. . The plants will alfo require I 
to be frequently watered, but it mud be cautioufly 
given them at this feafon, and the water fliould not 
be cold, but either placed in a ftove, or put into a I 
warm heap of dung, to take off the chill from it be- I 

fore it is ufed. I 
If the weather fliould prove bad, and the heat of | 

the bed decline, there fliould be fome hot dung laid 
round the fides of the bed to renew the heat, which 
muft not be fuffered to fail ; for as the plants have, 
been tenderly brought up, they muft not fufFer from 
cold, for that will foon deftroy them. I 
In this bed the plants may remain about three weeks J 
or a month, in which time, if they have been pro- 
perly managed, they will have obtained fufficient 
ftrength to put out" for good ; therefore a proper 
quantity of dung mould have been mixed and turned 
ready for making of the beds. The ufual quantity 
allowed for making of the beds at this feafon, is one 
good cart load to each light : this fliould be well 
mixed and turned over in the manner before directed 
then a trench fliould be dug in the ground the length 
and width of the intended bed, into which the dung 
fliould be wheeled, and properly worked according 
to the above directions, and fome old dung or neats I 
dung fpread over the top. The frames and glafTes I 
fliould then be put on the bed, which fliould be I 
raifed everyday to let trie fteam of the dung pafs off, I 
and in about three days the bed will be in a proper 
temperature of heat to receive the plants ; at which 
time the dung fliould be covered over with dry earth 
about four inches thick, and in the middle of the bed 
itlhould be three or four inches thicker this fhould be 
laid upon the dung at leaft twenty-four hours before I 
theplants are removed into the bed, that the earth may I 
be properly warmed ; then the plants fliould be care- I 
fully fliakenoutof the pots, preferving all the earth to I 
their roots, and placed on the top of the earth in the 
middle of the bed. Two, or at moft, three of thefe 
plants will be fufficient for each light, and thefe 
Should be placed at about feven or eight inciies afun- I 
der, not all the roots together, as is too often prac- I 
tifed. When the plants are thus fituated in the bed, I 
the earth which was laid fo much thicker in the mid- I 
die of the bed, fliould be drawn up round the ball I 
which remained to the roots of the plants, into which I 
their roots will foon ftrike j there fliould always be a I 
magazine of good earth laid under cover to keep it I 
dry, for the earthing of thefe beds ; for if it is taken I 
up wet, it will chill the beds, and alfo occafion great I 
damps therein, therefore it is quite neceflary to have I 
a fufficient quantity of earth prepared long before it I 
is ufed. "When the plants are thus fettled, they muft I 
have proper air and water, according as they may re- I 
quire, being careful not to admit too much cold air, I 
or give too much water •, the glafles fliould alfo be I 
well covered with mats every night, to keep up the 1 
warmth of the bed, and fome frefli earth mould be j 
put into the bed at different times, which fhould be 
laid at fome diftance from the roots of the plants till 
it is warmed, and then fliould be drawn up round the I 
heap of the earth in which the plants grow, to increafe 
the depth ; this fhould be raifed to the full height of 
the former ball, that the roots of the plants may more 
eafily ftrike into it : by this method of fupplying the 
earth, the "whole furface of the beds will be covered I 
nine or ten inches with earth, which will be of great 1 
iervice to the roots of the pi ants •, for where the earth I 
is very fliallow, the leaves of the plants will always I 
hang in the heat of the day, unlefs they are lhaded, J 
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and the plants will require more water to keep them 
alive, than is proper to give them therefore it will 
be found much the better way to allow a proper depth 
of earth to the beds : but the reafon of not laying the 
quantity of earth on the bed when it is firft made, is, 
that the dung fliould not be too much chilled by it, 
or that the earth may not be burned, which might be 
endangered thereby, were the whole thicknefsto belaid 
on at once ; befides, by thus gradually applying the 
earth, it will be frefli, and much better for the roots 
of the plants, than that which has been long upon 
the bed, and, has been too much moiftened by the 
fteam arifing from the dung. 

If the heat of the bed fhould decline, there fhould 
be fome hot dung laid round the fide of the bed to 
renew the heat ; for if that fliould fail at the time 
when the fruit appears, they will fall off and perifli, 
therefore this muft be carefully regarded ; and whea 
theplants have put out fide branches (which the gar- 
deners call runners) they fliould be properly placed, 
and pegged down with In i all forked fticks to prevent 
their riling up to the glafies, and alfo from cro fling 
and entangling with each other ; fo that when they are 
properly directed at firft, there will be no neceflity of 
twilling and tumbling the plants afterward, which is 
always hurtful to them. 

When the earth of the bed is laid the full thicknefs, 
it will be neceflary to raile the frames, otherwife the 
glafies will be too clofe to the plants ; but when this 
is done, there muft be care taken to flop the earth 
very clofe round the fide of the frame, to prevent 
the cohi air from entering under them. The water- 
ing the plants, and admitting frefli air to them, muft 
be diligently attended to, otherwife the plants will 
be foon deftroyed ; for a little neglect either of ad- 
mitting air, or letting in too much, or by over water- 
ing, or flawing the plants, will very foon deftroy 
them paft recovery. 

"When the fruit appears upon the plants, there will 
alfo appear many male flowers on different part* of 
the plant; thefe may at firft fight be diftinguifticd, 
for the female flowers have the young fruit iituated 
under the flowers, but the male have none ; but thefe 
have three ftamina in their center with their fummits, 
which are loaded with a golden powder. This isde- 
figncd to impregnate the female flowers, and when 
the plants are fully expofed to the open air, the foft 
breezes of wind convey this farina or male powder 
from the male to the female flowers but in the 
frames where the air is frequently too much excluded 
at this feafon, the fruit often drops off for want of 
it ; and I have often obferved, that bees that have 
crept into the frames when the glafles have been 
raifed to admit the air, have fupplicd the want of thofe 
gentle breezes of wind, by carrying the farina of the 
male flowers on their hind legs into the female flow- 
ers, where a fufHcient quantity of it has been left to 
impregnate them. For as the bees make their wax 
of the farina or male powder of flowers, they fearch 
all the flowers indifferently to find it ; and I have ob- 
ferved them come out of fome flowers with their hind 
legs loaded with it, and going immediately into other 
flowers which have none, they have fcattered a fuffi- 
cient quantity of this farina about the ftyle of the fe- 
male flowers, to impregnate and render them prolific. 
Thefe infects have taught the gardeners a method to 
fupply the want of free air, which is lb neceflary for 
the performance of this in the natural way. This is* 
done by carefully gathering the male flowers, at the 
time when this farina is fully formed, and carrying 
them to the female flowers, turning them down over 
them, and with the nail of one finger, gently {fa-ik- 
ing the outfidc of the male, fo as to caufe the powder • 
.on the fummits to fcatter into the female flowers", and 
this is found to be fufficient to impregnate them ; fo 
that by pradttfing this method, the gardeners have 
now arrived at a much greater certainty than former- 
ly, to procure an early crop of Cucumbers and Me- 
lons % and by this method the florifts have arrived to 
greater certainty of procuring new varieties of flowers 

from 
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from feeds, which is done by the mixing of the fa- 
rina of different flowers into each other. 
When the fruit of the Cucumbers are thus fairly let, 
if the bed is of a proper temperature of warmth, 
they will foon fwell, and become lit for ufe ; fb all that 
is neceflary to be obferved, is to water the plants pro- 
perly, which fhould be done by fprinkling the water 
all over the bed, for the roots of the plants will ex- 
tend the ml elves to the fide of the bed ; therefore 
thole who are inclined to continue thefc plants as long 
as poflible in vigour, fhould add a furricient thick- 
nels of dung and earth all round the fides of the 
beds, fo as to enlarge them to near double their firft 
width ; this will fupply nourifhment to the roots of 
the plants, whereby chcy may be continued fruitful 
great part of the fummer ; whereas, when this is not 
practiled, the roots of the plants, when they have 
reached the fide of the beds, are dried by the wind 
and fun, fo that the plants languifli and decay long 
before their time. 

Thole gardeners who are fond of producing early 
Cucumbers, generally leave two or three of their 
early fruit, which are fituated upon the main item of 
the plant near the root, for feed ; which, when fully 
ripe, they carefully fave to a proper age for fbwing, 
and by this method they find a great improvement/ is 
made of the feed ; and this they always ufe for their 
early crops only, for the fucceeding crops do not de- 
icrve fo much care and attention. 
I have here only mentioned the method of railing the 
young Cucumber plants in ftoves j for as thefe con- 
veniencies are now pretty generally made in the curi- 
ous kitchen-gardens in moft parts of England, this 
method may be more univerfally practifed; but in 
fuch gardens where there are no ftoves, the feeds 
fhould be fo wn upon a well prepared hot- bed : and 
here it will be the belt way to fow the feeds in fmall 
halfpenny pots, becatife thefe may be eafily removed 
from one bed to another, if the heat fhould decline ; 
or, on the contrary, if the heat fhould.be too great, 
the pots may be raifed up, which will prevent the 
feed or the young plants from being injured thereby. 
"When the plants are come up as was before directed, 
there fhould be a frefh hot-bed prepared, with a fuf- 
ficient number of halfpenny pots plunged therein 
ready to receive the plants, which muft be planted 
into them in the fame manner as was before directed, 
and the after-management of the plants muft be near- 
ly the fame ; but as the fleam of the hot- bed fre- 
quently occafions great damps, there muft be great 
care to turn and wipe the glafTes frequently, to pre- 
vent the condenfed moifture falling on the plants, 
which is very deftrudtive to them. There muft alfo 
be great attention to the admitting frelh air at all pro- 
per times, as alfo to be careful in keeping the bed to 
a proper temperature of heat \ for as there is a want 
of fire to warm the air, that muft be fupplied by the 
heat of dung, afterward thefe plants muft be ridged 
out in the fame manner as before directed. 
If the bed is of a good temper for heat, your 
plants will take root in lefs than twenty-four hours 5 
after which time you muft be careful to let in a little 
air at fuch times when the weather will permit, as 
alfo to turn the glafles upfide down everyday to dry ; 
for the fleam of the bed condenfing on the glafles, 
will fall down upon the plants, and be very injurious 
to them i therefore whenever the weather is fb bad 
as not to permit the glafles to lie turned long, you 
fhould at leaft turn them once or twice a day, and 
wipe off the moifture with a woollen cloth j but you 
muft alfo be very careful how you let in too much 
cold air, which is equally deftructive to the tender 
plants j therefore, to avoid this, it is a very good me- 
thod to fatten before the upper fide of the frame, 
where the air is fuffercd to enter the bed, a piece of 
coarfe cloth or mat, fb that the air which enters may 
pafs through thar, which will render it lefs injurious 
to your plants. 

You muft alfo be very cautious in giving water to 
the plants while young ; and whenever this is done, it 
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lhould be fparingly, and the water fliould be placed 
either into a heap of dung, or in fbme other warm 
place, for ibme time before it is ufed, fb as to be 
nearly, of a temperature for warmth with the inclofed 
air of the hot-bed; and as the plants advance in 
height, you lhould have a little dry fifted earth always 
ready to earth up their flianks, which will greatly 
flrengthen them. You muft alfo be very careful to 
keip up the heat of the bed, which, if you fliould 
find decline, you muft lay a little frefh litter round 
about the lides of the bed, and alfo keep the glafles 
well covered in the nights, or in bad weather : but if, 
on the other hand, your bed lhould prove too hot, 
you lhould thruft a largc'ftake into the fide of the 
dung in two or three places, al moft to the middle of 
the bed, which will make large holes, through which 
the greau-ft part of the fleam will pals , olf without al- 
cending to the top of the bed 5 and when you find it 
has anlvvercd yourpurpofe by flacking the heat of your 
bed, you mult (top them up again with dung. 
Thefe directions, if carefully attended to, will befuf- 
ficient for raifing the plants in the firft bed : you muft 
therefore, when you perceive the tiiird, or rough 
leaf begin to appear, prepare another heap of freih 
dung, which fhould be mixed with afhes, as was be- 
fore directed ; this fhould be in quantity according to 
the number of holes you intend to make. The com- 
mon allowance for ridging out the earlieft plants is, 
one load to each light or hole, fo that the bed will be 
near three feet thick in dung but for fuch as are not 
ridged out till March, two loads of dung will be 
furricient for three holes, for I could never obferve 
any advantage in making thefe beds fb thick with 
dung as ibme people do ; their crops are feldom bet- 
ter, if fo good, as thofe which are of a moderate 
fubftancc; nor are they forwarder, and the fruit is 
rarely fo fair, nor do the Vines continue fo long in 
health. 

In making thefe beds, you muft carefully mix the 
dung, fhaking it well with the fork, fb as not to leave 
any clods of dung unfeparated, as alfo to beat it down 
pretty clofe, to prevent the fleam from rifingtoo haf- 
tily ; you muft alfo be careful to lay it very even, and 
to beat or prefs down the dung equally in every part 
of the bed, otherwife it will fettle in holes, which will 
be very hurtful. When you finifh laying chc dung, 
you muft make a hole exactly in the middle of each 
light, about a foot deep, and eight or nine inches 
over j thefe holes muft be filled with light frelh earth, 
which fliould be fcreened to take out all large flones, 
clods, &c. laying it up in a hill ; and in the middle 
of each thruft in a flick about eighteen inches long, 
which fliould Hand as a mark to find the exact place 
where the hole is ; then earth the bed all over about 
three inches thick, levelling it fmooth, and afterwards 
fet the frame upon it, covering it with glafles ; but if 
there is any apprehenfion of the dung heating too 
violently, the earth fhould not be laid upon the bed 
until the heat is fomewhat abated, which will be in a 
few days, and then the earth may be laid upon the 
bed by degrees, covering it at firft two inches thick ; 
and a week or ten days after another inch in thick- 
nefs may be laid on, but there fhould be the whole 
thicknefs of earth laid upon the bed before the Vines 
begin to run ; and if this thicknefs of earth is at laft 
fix or feven inches, the Vines will grow the ftronger for 
its being fo thick ; for if the roots are obferved, they 
will be found to fpread and cover the whole bed as 
much as the Vines extend above \ and when the earth 
is very fliallow, or too light, the Vines will hang their 
leaves every day for want of a furricient depth of earth 
to fupport their roots ; fo that if they are not con- 
stantly and well watered, they will not have ftrength 
to laft long, nor to produce fair fruit j and the giving 
them too much water is not fb proper, nor will it an- 
fwer near fo well, as the giving a depth of earth up- 
on the dun' 

In four or five days time your bed will be in fit order 
to receive your plants, of which you may cafily judge 
by pulling out one of the flicks which was put in the 

middle 
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middle of the holes, and feeling the lower part of 
it, which will fatisfy you what condition your bed is 
in ; then you muft ftir up the earth in the middle of 
the hole with your hand, breaking all clods, and re- 
moving all large ftones, making the earth, hollow in 
form of a bafbn ; into each of thefe holes you muft 
plant two plants, in doing of which, obferve to make 
the holes tor the plants a little flanting towards the 
middle of the bafon, efpecially if your plants are long 
fhanked ; this is intended to place the roots of the 
plants as far as poffible from the dung, to which if 
they approach too near, the lower part of their roots | 
is fubject to be burned off; then fettle the earth | 
gently to each plant, and, if the earth is dry, it will 
be proper to give them a little water (which Ihould 
be warmed to the temper of the bed, as was before 
directed ;) and if the fun mould appear in the middle 
of the day, they Ihould be fhaded therefrom with 
mats until the plants have taken root, which will be 
in two or three days ; after which, you muft let them 
■ enjoy as much of the fun as poffible, obferving to 
turn the lights in the day time to drv, as alio to give 
a little air whenever the weather will permit. 
You muft alfo obferve to keep the glaffes covered 
every night, and in bad weather, but be very careful 
not to keep them covered too clofe, efpecially while 
the bed has a great fteam in it, which will caule a 
damp to fettle upon the plants, which, for want of 
air to keep the fluid in motion, will ftagnate and rot 
them. 

When your plants are grown to be four or five inches 
high, you muft, with lbme flender-forked fticks, in- 
cline them toward the earth, each one a feparate 
way ; but this muft be done gently at firft, left by 
forcing them too much, you Ihould ftrain or break 
the tender veflels of the plants, which would be very 
hurtful to them. In this manner you mould, from 
time to time, obferve to peg down the runners as 
they are produced, laying each in exact order, fo 
as not to interfere or crofs each other; nor ihould you 
ever after remove them from their places, or handle 
them too roughly, whereby the leaves may be broken 
or difplaced, which is alfo equally injurious to them; 
but whenever you have occafion to weed the bed be- 
tween the plants, do it with great care, holding the 
leaves afide with one hand, while with the other you 
pull out the weeds. 

In about a month after they are ridged out, you may 
expect to fee the beginnings of fruit, which very 
often are preceded by male flowers, which many 
people are fo ignorant as to pull off, calling them 
falfe bloflbms ; out this I am fully convinced, by 
many experiments, is wrong ; for thefe flowers are of 
ablblute fervice to promote the welfare of the fruit, 
which, when thefe male flowers are entirely taken off, 
docs very often fall away, and come to nothing : nor 
mould the Vines be pruned, as is too often the prac- 
tice of unfkilful people, efpecially when they are too 
luxuriant, which often happens when the feeds were 
frefh, or of the laft year's laving, and the plants in | 
good heart. If this Ihould happen to be the cafe, it 
would be very proper to pull up one of the plants, 
before they have run fo far as to entangle with the I 
other ; for it often happens, that one or two plants 
are better than four or five, when they are vigorous ; 
for when the frame is too much crouded with Vine, 
the fruit is feldom good, nor in fuch plenty, as when 
there is a more moderate quantity of moots ; for the 
air being hereby excluded from the fruit, they often 
decay, and fall off* very young. 
You muft alio be very careful to cover the glalTes 
every night when your fruit begins to appear, as alfo 
to lay a little frefh litter, or mowing of grafs round 
the fides of the bed, to add a frefh heat thereto ; for 
if the heat of the bed be fpent, and the nights prove 
cold, the fruit will fall away and come to nothing ; 
and' when the fun is extreme hot in the middle of I 
the day, you muft cover the glafles with mats to J 
made the Vines ; for although they delight in heat, I 
yet the direct rays of the fun, when it has great force, 
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are very injurious, by either fcorching thofe leaves 
which are near the glafles, or by caufing too great a 
perforation, whereby the extreme part of the ihoota 
and the large leaves are left deftitute of nourifhment, 
and the fruit will be at a ftand, and often turn yellow 
before it arrives at half its growth ; this is too often * 
the cafe, when the beds have not a fufficient depth of 
earth over the dung. 

At this time, when your Vines are fpread fo as to 
cover the hot-bed, it will be of great fervice when 
you water them, to fprinkle them all over gently fo 
as not to hurt the leaves ; but obferve to do this not 
at a time when the fun is very hot, for hereby I have 
known a whole bed of Cucumbers ipoiled ; for the 
water remaining upon the furface of the leaves in 
drops, doth collect the rays of the fun as it were to 
a focus, and fo fcorches the leaves, that in one day's 
time they have, from a bright green, become of the 
colour of brown paper. The watering of the beds 
all over will be of great fervice, by giving nourifh- 
ment to thofe roots, which by this time will have 
extended themfelves all over the bed; and if the 
warmth of the bed Ihould now decline, it will be of 
great fervice to add a lining of frefh dung round the 
fides of the beds, to give a new heat to them ; for as 
the nights are often cold at this feafon, where the 
beds have not a kindly warmth left in them, the fruit 
will frequently drop off the Vines, when grown to 
the fize of a little finger ; and if upon this lining of 
dung there is a thicknefs of ftrong earth laid for the 
roots of the plants to run into, it will greatly 
ftrengthen them, and continue the plants in vigour a 
much longer time than they otherwife will do ; for 
the roots of thefe plants extend to a great diftance 
when they have room, which they cannot have in a 
bed not more than five feet wide ; fo that when they 
have no greater extent for their roots, the plants will 
not continue in vigour above five or fix weeks, which, 
if they have a depth and extent of earth, will con- 
tinue three months in bearing ; fo that where there arc 
feveral beds made near each other, it will be the beft 
way to fill up the bottom of the alleys between them 
with warm dung, and cover that with a proper thick- 
nefs of earth, fo as to raife them to the level of the beds. 
Thefe directions, with diligent obfervation, will be 
fufficient for the management of this crop of Cucum- 
bers ; and Vines thus treated will continue to fupply 
you with fruit till the beginning of July, by which 
time the fecond crop will come to bear ; the fowing 
and managing of which is what I fhall next proceed to. 
About the middle of March, or a little later, ac- 
cording to the earlinefs of the feafon, you muft put 
in your feeds, either under a bell-glafs, or in the 
upper fide of your early hot-bed ; and when the plants 
are come up, they Ihould be pricked upon another 
moderate hot-bed, which fhould be covered with bell 
or hand-glafies, placed as clofo as poflible to each 
other ; the plants ihould alfo be pricked at about two 
inches diftance from each other, obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken new root, 
which will be in a very fhort time. This is to be 
underftood of fuch places where a great quantity of 
plants are required, which is constantly the cafe in' 
the kitchen-gardens near London ; but where it is 
only for the fupply of a family, there may be plants 
enough raifed on the upper fide of the beds where 
the firft crop is growing ; or if the Vines fhould have 
extended themfelves fo far as to cover the whole bed, 
whereby there will not be room to prick the plants, 
a fingle light will contain a fufficient number of 
plants, while young, to plant out in ridges, as will 
fupply the largeft family with Cucumbers during the 
latter feafon. You muft alfo cover the glafles with 
mats every night, or in very bad weather ; but in the 
day time, when the weather is hot, you mutt raife 
the glafles with a (tone on the oppofite fide from the. 
wind, to give air to the plants, which will greatly 
ftrengthen them ; you muft alfo water them as you 
fhall find they require it, but this muft be done 
fparingly while the plants are young. 
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The middle of April the plants will be ftrong enough 
to ridge out, you muft therefore be provided with a 
heap of new dung, in proportion to the quantity of 
holes you intend to plant, allowing one load to fix 
holes. When your dung is fit for ufe, you fnuft dig 
a trench about two feet four inches wide, and in 
length juft as you pleafe, or the place will allow ; 
and if the foil be dry, it lhouid be ten inches deep, 
but if wet, very little in the ground, levelling the 
earth in the bottom ; then put in your dung, ob- 
ferving to ftir and mix every part of it as was directed 
for the firft hot- beds, laying it clofe and even. 
When this is done, you muft make holes about eight 
inches over, and fix inches deep, juft in the middle 
of the ridge, and three feet and a half diftance from 
each other ; and if there be more than one ridge, the 
diftance of thofe ought to be eight feet and a half 
from each other; then fill the holes with good light 
earth, putting a flick into the middle of each for a 
mark, and af terwards cover the ridge over with earth 
about four inches thick, laying the earth the fame 
thicknefs round the fides. When the earth is levelled 
fmooth, you muft fet the glafles on upon the holes, 
leaving them clofe down about twenty-four hours, in 
which time the earth in the holes will be warmed 
fufneiently to receive the plants •, then with your hand 
ftir up the earth in the holes, making it hollowin form 
of a bafon ; into each of which you Jhould plant three 
or four plants, obferving to water and fhade them until 
they have taken root - 9 after which time you muft be 
careful to give them a little air by raifing the glafles 
on the oppofite fide to the wind, in proportion to 
the heat ot the weather, as alfo to water them as you 
fhall fee they require it ^ but you muft only raife die 
glafles in the middle of the day, until the plants fill 
the glafles, at which time you Ihould raife the glafles 
with a forked flick on the fouth fide, in height pro- 
portionable to the growth of the plants, that they 
may not be fcorched by the fun ; this alfo will harden 
and prepare the plants to endure the open air, but 
you fhould not cxpofe them too foon thereto ; for it 
often happens, that there are morning frofts in May, 
which are many times deftructive to thefe plants when 
expofed thereto 5 it is therefore the fureft method to 
preferve them under the glafles, as long as they can 
be kept in without prejudice to the plants; and if 
the glafles are railed with two bricks on the backfide, 
and the forked ftick on the other fide, they may be 
kept in a great while without danger. 
Towards the latter end of May, when the weather 
appears fetded and warm, you fhould turn your plants 
down gently out of the glafles ; but do not perform 
this in a very dry, hot, funny day, but rather when 
there is a cloudy Iky, and an appearance of rain ; 
you muft in doing of this raife the glafles either upon 
bricks, or forked flicks, whereby they may ftand fe- 
cure at about four or five inches high from the 
ground, that the plants may lie under them without 
bruiting \ nor Ihould you take the glafles quite away 
till the latter end of June, or the beginning of July, 
for thefe will preferve the moifture much longer to 
their roots than if they were quite expofed to the 
open air ; about three weeks after you have turned 
the plants out of the glafles, they will have made a 
considerable progrefs, efpecially if the weather has 
been favourable, at which time you fhould dig up the 
Ipaces of ground between the ridges, laying it very 
even ; then lay out the runners ox the Vines in exact 
order, and be careful in this work not to difturb the 
Vines too much, nor to bruife or break the leaves ; 
this digging of the ground will loofen it, and thereby 
render it eafy for the roots of the plants to ftrike into 
it, as alfo render the furface of the earth more 
agreeable to the Vines that run upon it. After this 
there will be no farther care needful, but only to keep 
them clear from weeds, and to water them as often 
as they fhall require, which they will foon (hew, by 
the hanging of their greater leaves. The ridges, 
thus managed, will continue to produce large quan- 
tities of fruit from June until the latter end of Au« 

3 
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guft, after which time the coldnefs of the feafon rcri- 
ders them unwholefome, efpecially if the autumn 
prove wet. 

From thefe ridges people commonly preferve their 
Cucumbers for feed, by making choice of two or 
three of the faireft fruit upon each hole, never leaving 
above one upon a plant, and that fituatcd near the 
root of it •, tor if you leave more, they will weaken 
the plant fo much, mat your other fruit will be fmall, 
and fewer in number : but thofe perfons who value 
themfelves upon producing Cucumbers very early, 
commonly leave three or four Cucumbers of 'the firft 
produce of their earlieft crop, when the fruit is fair ; 
and the feeds of thefe early fruit, are generally pre- 
ferred to any other for the firft crop. Thefe fhould re- 
main upon the Vines until the middle or end of Augult, 
that the feeds may be perfectly ripe and when you 
gather them from the Vines, it will be proper to Jet the 
fruit in a row upright: againft a hedge or wall, where 
they may remain until the outer cover begins to de- 
cay -, at which time you Ihould cut them open, and 
fcrapc out the feeds, together with the pulp, into a 
tub, which fhould be afterwards covered with a board, 
to prevent filth from getting amongft the pulp. In 
this tub it Ihould be fuffered to remain eight or ten 
days, obferving to ftir it well with a long ltick to the 
bottom every day, in order to rot the pulp, that It 
may be eafily feparated from the feeds ; then pour 
fome water into the tub r ftirring it well about, which 
will raife the fcum to the top, but the feeds will fettle 
to the bottom ; fo that by two or three times pouring 
in water, and afterwards draining it off from the 
feeds, they will be perfectly cleared from the pulp ; 
then^you mould fpread the feeds upon a mat, which 
fhould be expofed to the open air three or four days 
until they are perfectly dry, when they may be put 
up in bags, and hung up in a dry place where ver- 
min cannot come to them, where they will keep good 
for feveral years, but are generally preferred when 
three or four years old, as being apt to produce lefs 
vigorous, but more fruitful plants. 
I fhall, in the next place, proceed to give directions 
for managing Cucumbers for the laft crop, or what 
are generally called picklers. 

The feafon for fowing thefe is towards the latter end 
of May, when the weather is fettled. The ground 
where thefe are commonly fown, is between Cauli- 
flowers, in the wide rows, between which are allowed 
four feet and a half fpace when the Cauliflowers were 
planted. In thefe rows you fhould dig up fquare 
holes at about three feet and a half diftance from 

each other, breaking the earth well with a fpade, and 
afterwards fmoothing and hollowing it in the form 
of a bafon with your hand ; then put eight or nine 
feeds into the middle of each hole, covering them 
over with earth about half an inch thick; and if it 
fhould be very dry weather, it will be proper to water 
the holes gently in a day or two after the feeds are 
fown, in order to facilitate their vegetation. 
In five or fix days, if the weather be good, your 
plants will begin to thruft their heads above ground ; 
at which time you fhould be very careful to keep oft' 
the fparrows, which are very fond of the young ten- 
der feed-leaves of thefe plants ; and, if they are not 
prevented, will deftroy your whole crop : but as it is 
not above a week that the plants are in danger, it 
will be no great trouble to look after them during 
that' time*, tor when the plants are come up, and 
have expanded their feed leaves, the fparrows will not 
meddle with them. 

You muft alfo be careful to water them gently, as 
you find the drought of the feafon may require ; and 
when you perceive the third or rough leaf of the 
plants begin to appear, you muft pull out all the 
weakeft plants, leaving only three or four of the mod 
promifing and beft fituated in each hole, ftirring the 
earth round about them with a fmall hoe to deftroy 
the weeds, and raife the earth about the fhanks of 
the plants, putting a little earth between them, prcf- 
flng it gently down with your hand, that the plants 

may 
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may Be thereby fcparated from each other to a greater 
diftance ; then give them a little water (if the weather 
be dry) to fettle the earth about them, which you 
rouft afterwards repeat as often as you, fhall find it 
neceflary, ft ill being careful to keep the ground clear 
from weeds. 

When your Cauliflowers are quite drawn off the 
ground from between the Cucumbers, you muft hoe 
and clean the ground, drawing the earth up round 
each hole in form of a bafon, the better to contain 
the water when it is given them ; you muft alfo lay 
out the plants in exact order as they are to run and 
extend, fo that they may not interfere with each 
other j then lay a little earth between the plants left, 
prefling it down gently with your hand, the better to 
ipread them each way, giving them a little water to 
fettle the earth about them, repeating it as often as 
the feafon lhall require, and obferving to keep the 
ground clean from weeds. The plants thus ma- 
naged, will begin to produce fruit toward the latter 
end of July, when you may cither gather them young 
for pickling, or fuffer them to grow for large fruit. 
The quantity of holes neceflary for a family, is about 
fifty or fixty ; for if you have fewer, they will not 
produce enough at one gathering to make it worth 
the trouble and expence of pickling, without keeping 
them too long in the houfe, for you cannot expect 
to gather more than two hundred at each time from 
fifty holes but this may be done twice a week during 
the whole feafon, which commonly lafts five weeks ; 
fo that from fifty holes you may reafonably expect to 
gather about two thoufand in the feafon, which, if 
they are taken fmall, will not be too many for a pri- 
vate family. And if fo many are not wanted, they 
may be left to grow to a proper fizc for eating. 

CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. See Momordica. 

CUCURBIT A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 968. Tourn Inft. 
R. H. 107. [fo called from Curvata, Lat. bended, 
becau fethe fruit of this plant generally bends,] the 

Gourd. 

The Characters are* 
// bath male and female flowers in the fame plant. The 
flowers have a bell-Jhaped empalemcnt of one leaf whofe 
borders are terminated by five briftUs ; the flowers are 
bell-Jhaped, adhering to the empalement, and are of one 
petals which is veined and rough, divided at the top into 
five parts* The male flowers have three ftamina, which 
are connected at their extremity* but are diftincl at their 
bafe, where they adhere to the empalement ; thefe are ter- 
minated by linear fummits running up and down. 'The 
female flowers have a large germen, fltuated under the 
flowcr y fupporting a conical trifid flyle, crowned by a large 
trifld ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a large 
flefhy fruit, having three foft membranaceous cells which are 
Mftintt, inclofmg two rows of feeds which are bordered. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth fection 
of Linnsus's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncecia 
Syngcnefia, the plants having male and female flow- 
ers on the fame plant, and the ftamina of the male 
flowers. being connected. 

The Species are, 

1. Cucurbita (Lagenaria) foliis cordatis denticulatis 
tomentofis bafi fubtus biglandulofis ; pomis lignofis. 
Lin. Sp. 1434. Gourd with hear t-fljapedy indent ed, woolly 
leaves, having two glands at their bafe, and a ligneous 
fbell to the fruit. Cucurbita longa, folio molli, flore 
albo. J. B. 2. 221. Commonly called the Long Gourd. 

2. Cucurbita (Pepo) foliis lobatis, pomis lasvibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1010. Gourd with lobed leaves and a fmooth 
fruit. Cucurbita major rotunda, flore luteo, folio af- 
pero. C. B. P. 2 1 3. Commonly called Pompion, or Pumpkin. 

3. Cucurbita {Verrucofa) foliis lobatis, pomis nodofo- 
verrucofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Gourd with lobed 
leaves, and a warted knobby fruit. Cucurbita verrucofa. 
J. B. 2. 222. Warted Gourd. 

4. Cucurbita {Melopepo) foliis lobatis, caule erectc*, 
pomis depreflb-nodolis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 10 10. Gourd 
with lobed leaves, an ere£i flalk, and a depreffed knotty 
fruit. Melopepo clypeifbrmis. C. B. P. 312. Com- 

mcnly called Squajh. 
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5. Cucurbita (IJgnofus) foliis lobatis afperis, fldre 
luteo, pomis lignofis. Gourd with rougb-hbed leaves, 
a yellow flower, aud fruit having a bard fbell % commonly 
called Calaba/h. 

The firft fort is fometimes propagated in the Englifh 
gardens by way of curiofity, but the fruit is very 
rarely eaten here ; though, if they are gathered when 
they are young, while their fkins are tender, and 
boiled, they have an agreeable flavour. In the 
eaftern countries thefe fruit are very commonly cul- 
tivated and fold in the markets for the table, and are 
a great part of the food of the common people, from 
June to October. Thefe fruit are alfo eaten in both 
the Indies, where the plants are cultivated as cu- 
linary; and in thofe countries, where the heat of 
their fummers is too great for many of our common 
vegetables, thefe may be a very good fubftitute. 
Tiiis fort doth not vary like mod of the others, but 
always produces the fame fliaped fruit •, the plants of 
this extend to a great length, if the feafon proves 
warm and favourable, and will then produce ripe 
fruit ; but in cold fummers, the fruit feldom grows 
to half its ufual fizc. I have meafured fome of thefe 
fruit when growing, which were fix feet long, and a 
foot and a half round ; the plants were near twenty 
feet in length : the ftalks of this, and alio the leaves, 
are covered with a line foft hairy down ; the flowers 
are large, white, and Hand upon long foot-ftalks, 
being reflexed at their brim ; the fruit is generally 
incurved and crooked, and when ripe, is of a pale 
yellow colour. The rind of this fruit becomes hard, 
fo that if the feeds and pulp are taken out, and the 
lhell dried, it will contain water; and in. thofe coun- 
tries where they are much cultivated, are ufed for 
many purpofes. 

The iecond fort, which is commonly known by the 
title of Pumpkin, is frequently cultivated by the 
country people in England, who plant them upon 
their dunghills, where the plants run over them, and 
fpread to a great diftance ; when the feafons are fa- 
vourable, they will produce plenty of large fruit : 
thefe "they ufually fuffer to grow to maturity, then 
they cut open a hole on one fide, and take the feeds 
out of the pulp as clean as poflible, after which 
they fill the uiell witli Apples fliced, which they mix 
with the pulp of the fruit, and fome add a little fu- 
gar and fpice to it ; then bake it in an oven, and eat 
it in the lame manner as baked Apples ; but this is a 
ftrong food, and only fit for thofe Who labour hard, 
and can eafily digeft it. 

Thefe may be propagated by fowing their feeds, in 
April, on a hot- bed ; and when the plants come up, 
they mould be tranfplanted on another moderate bed, 
where they mould be brought up hardily, and have 
a great deal of air to ltrengthen them ; and when 
they have got four or five leaves, they mould be 
tranfplanted into holes made upon an old dunghill, 
or fome fuch place, allowing them a great deal of 
room to run, for fome of the forts will fpread to a' 
great diftance. I have meafured a fingle plant, which 
had run upwards of forty feet from the hole, and 
had produced a great number of fide branches ; fo 
that if the plant had been encouraged, and all the 
fide branches permitted to remain, I dare fay it would 
have fairly overfpread twenty rods of ground ; which, 
to lome people, may feem like a romance, yet I 
can affirm it to be fact. But what is this to the ac- 
count printed in the Tranfadtions of the Royal So- 
ciety, which was communicated to them by Paul 
Dudley, Efq; from New England, wherein mention 
is made of a fingle plant of this kind, which, without 
any culture, fpread over a large Ipot of ground, 
and from -which plant were gathered two hundred 
and fixty fruits each, one with another, as big as a 
half peck. 

There are feveral varieties of this fruit, which differ 
in their form and fize ; but as thefe are annually" va- 
rying from feeds, lb I have omitted the mentioning 
them, for they feldom continue to produce the fame 
kinds of fruit three years together. 

The 
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The third fort is very common in rnoft parts of 
America, where it is cultivated as a culinary fruit ; 
of this fort there are alfo feveral varieties, which differ 
in their form and fize fome of thefe are flat, others 
round ; fome are ftiaped like a bottle, and others are 
oblong, their outer cover or rind being white when 
ripe, and covered with large protuberances or warts. 
The fruit are commonly gathered when they are half 
grown, and boiled by the inhabitants of America to 
eat as a fauce with their meat ; but in England they 
are only cultivated by way of curiofity, few perfbns 
having a relifh for them here, where they have a great 
variety of better efculent plants at that feafbn, when 
thefe are fit for ufe. Thefe may be propagated in 
the fame manner as the fecond fort. 
The fourth fort is alfo very common in North Ame- 
rica, where it is cultivated for the fame purpoies as 
the third. This very often grows with a ftrong, 
bufhy, erect ftalk, without putting out runners from 
the fide, as the other forts, but frequently varies ; 
for after it has been cultivated a few years in the 
fame garden, the plants will become trailing like 
the others, and extend their branches to as great 
diftance ; and yet I have known when part of the 
feeds, taken out from the fame fruit have been fown 
in another garden, at a confiderable diftance, the 
fruit have been the fame, and the plants have grown 
erecl, when thole which were fown in the fame garden, 
have produced trailing plants with larger fruit of a 
different fhape. 

The fruit of the fifth fort hath a hard fhell when 
ripe like the firft, which may be dried and preferved 
many years : thefe are of very different forms and 
fize fome are fhaped like a Pear, and arc no bigger 
than a large Catherine Pear ; fome are as large as 
quart bottles, and almoft of the fame form ; others 
are round and fhaped like an Orange, and are of the 
fame fize and colour, but thefe are very variable; 
for I have cultivated moft of the forts near forty 
years, and have not been able, with all poffible care, 
to preferve the varieties longer than two or three 
years in the fame garden, without procuring frefh 

feeds from fome diftant place. Whether thefe changes 
are brought about by the admixture of the farina 
with each other, or from what caufe I cannot fay, 
becaufe I have frequently planted them at as great 
diftance from each other as I polfibly could in the 
fame garden, and yet the effect has been the fame 
as when near. 

The firft fort requires to be treated more tenderly 
than the others, in order to procure ripe fruit ; fo 
tTie feeds fhoulcl be fown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
April, and the plants afterward planted each into a 
penny pot, and plunged into a very moderate hot- 
bed to bring them forward ; but they muft not be 
tenderly treated, for if they have not a large fhare of 
free air admitted to them every day, they will draw 
up weak. "When the plants arc grown too large to 
be continued in the pots, there mould be holes dug 
where they are defigncd to grow, and three or four 
barrows full of hot dung put into each •, thefe fhould 
be covered with earth, into which the plants muft 
be planted, and covered with hand-glalTes till they 
run out. 

There are fome people who plant thefe plants by the 
*fides of arbours, over which they train the vines ; fb 
that in a Ihort time they will cover the whole arbour, 
and afford a ftrong ihadc, and upon fome of thefe 
arbours I have fcen the longeft fruit. There are 
others who plant them near walls, pales, or hedges, 
to which they faften the Vines, and train them to a 
great height : the Orange-Ihaped Gourd is the fort 
which is moft commonly fo planted for the ornament 
of its fruit, which has a pretty effect, efpecially when 
feen at fome diftance. All the forts require a large 
fupply of water in dry weather. 
Thefe plants requiring fo much room to (bread, and 
their fruit being very little valued in England, hath 
occafioned their not being cultivated arnongft us ; we 
having fo many plants, roots, or fruits, which are 
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greatly preferable to thofe for kitchen ufes : but in. 
ibme parts of America, where provifions are not in 
fo great plenty, or fo great variety, thefe fruits may 
be very acceptable. 

C U I E T E See Crescentia. 

CULMIFEROUS PLANTS [fo called of 
Culm us, Lat. ftraw or haulm,] are fuch as have a 
fmooth jointed ftalk, ufually hollow, and at each joint 
wrapped about with fingle, narrow, fharp-pointed 
leaves ; and their feeds are contained in chaffy hufks, 
as Wheat, Barley, &c. 

CUMINOIDES. See Lagoecia. 

CUMINUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 313. Mor. Umb. 
Ku/xivoy, Gr. Cumin. 

The Characters are, 
7/ hath an umbelliferous flower \ the general umlel is com- 
pofed of /mailer '* which are divided into four -parts *, their 
involucrum is longer than the umbel. The great umbel is 
uniform * the flowers have five unequal petals, whofe bor- 
ders are infiexed* and five fingle ftamina* terminated by 
flender fummits. It hath a large germen fttuated under 
the flower, fupporting two fmall flyles y crowned by fingle 
fligmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval flriated 
fruit, compofed of two oval feeds 9 which are convex and 
furrowed on one fide, and plain on the other. ■ 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linnajus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Cuminum {Cyminum.) Lin. Mat. Med. 139. Cumin. 
Cuminum femine longiore. C. B. P. 146. Cumin with 
a longer feed. 

This plane is annual, perifhing foon after the feeds 
are ripe it feldom rifes more than nine or ten inches 
high', in the warm countries where it is cultivated ; 
but I have never feen it grow more than three or 
four inches high in England, where I have fometimes 
had the plants come fo far as to flower very well, but 
never to produce feeds. The leaves of this plant are 
divided into long narrow fegments like thofe of 
Fennel, but much fmaller they are of a deep green, 
and generally turn backward at their extremity ; the 
flowers grow in fmall umbels at the top of the ftalks; 
thefe are compofed of five unequal petals, which are 
of a pale blufh colour, and are fucceeded by long, 
channelled, aromatic feeds. 

The feeds of this plant is the only part ufed in me- 
dicine , thefe are ranged among the greater hot feeds; 
they confift of very warm diilblving parts, and are 
efteemed good to expel wind out of the ftqmacii and 
bowels, fo they are frequently put into clyfters for 
that purpofe, and are fometimes given in powder ; 
and outwardly applied, they are of great fervice to 
eafe the pains of the breaft or fide. 
This plant is propagated for fale in the ifland of 
Malta, where it is called Cumino aigro, i. e. hot 
Cumin. But Anife, which they alfo propagate in 
no lefs quantity, they call Cumino dulce, 1. e. fweet 
Cumin. " So that many of the old botanifts were 
miftaken, when they made two fpecies of Cumin, 
viz. acre and dulce- 

If the feeds of this plant are fown in fmall pots filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed to bring up the plants, and 
thefe after having been gradually inured to the open 
air, turned out of the pots, and planted in a warm 
border of good earth, preferving the balls of earth 
to their roots, and afterward kept clean from weeds, 
the plants will flower pretty well, and by thus 
bringing of the plants forward in the fpring, they may 
perfect their feeds in very warm feafons. 
C U N I L A. See Sideritis. 

CUNONIA. Buttn.' Cun. tab. 1. Antholyza. Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 56. 

The Characters arc, 

'the flowers grow alternate in an imbricated fpike* each 

having a flpatha or Jheath* compofed of two fpear-fhaped 

concave leaves •, the flower hath one ringent petal* having 

a fhort flender tube* which is dilated at the chaps* and 

comprejfed on the fides - t the upper Up is arched* and 

ftretched 
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fir etched out a confiderabk length beyond the ale or wings, 
and is rounded at the top : it bath three long fiender fta- 
mina, which are fituated in the upper lip, terminated by 
oblong flat fummits, which are fqftened in their middle 
and lie pr oft rate. It hath a /tender ftyle, which isfbprter 
than the ftamina % crowned by three cylindrical ftigmas 
which join the fummits, and are included in the tipper lip. 
The germen, which is Jttuated below the flower ', becomes 
an oblong capfule with three cells, filled with comprejfed 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linnseus's third clafs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having three ftamina and one ftyle, but 
he has joined it to the Antholyza, making it only a 
fpecies of that genus; whereas by the form and 
characters of the flower, it Ihould be feparated from 
that* there being full as great difference between the 
flowers of this and thofe of the Antholyza^ as is be- 
tween thole and the Gladiolus ; for the flowers of 
Cunonia have no carina or under lip, but thofe of 
the Antholyza have, in which one of the ftamina is 
included* which is feparated from the other two, 
whicli are fituated in the upper lip ; but in this all 
three are of equal length, and fituated in the hollow 
of the upper lip. The two wings of this are (hort, 
whereas thofe of Antholyza are long, fo that I think 
they Ihould be feparated. 

, We have but one Species of this genus at prefent 
in the Englifh gardens, which is 
Cunonia {Antholyza) floribus (eflllibus, fpathis maximis. 
Buttn. Cun. 211. tab. 1. Cunonia with flowers fitting 
clofe to the ftalk, and very large fpatha or {heaths. Dr. 
Linnaeus titles it Antholyza ftaminibus omnibus ad- 
fcendentibus. Sp. Plant. 37. Antholyza with all the 
fiamina afcending. 

There is a plant of this kind figured in Cornutus's 
book of Canada plants, under the title of Gladiolus 
^Sthiopicus, flore Coccineo, p. 78. but by his figure 
and defcription, it appears to be a different fpecies 
from this, his flowers having muchfmaller (patha? or 
Iheaths, nor does the (talks of his rife near fo high 
as this ; rhere are alfo foine other differences between 
them. 

The feeds of this plant I received from the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it grows naturally, which fuc- 
. ceeded fo well in the Chelfea garden, as to produce 
a great number of plants, which flowered well the 
third feafon after they appeared, and have continued 
to produce flowers, and perfect their feeds every year 
fince. 

This hath a comprefied bulbous root, fomewhat like 
that of Corn Flag, covered with a brown (kin ; from 
this arife feveral narrow fword-fliaped leaves, about 
nine inches long, and a quarter of an inch broad in 
the middle, terminating in acute points j thefe have 
one longitudinal midrib which is prominent, and 
two longitudinal veins running parallel on each fide •, 
they are of a fea-green colour, and appear in autumn, 
growing in length all the winter ; in fpring the ftalk 
arifes from between the leaves, which is round, 
ftrong, and jointed; at each joint is fituated a fingle 
Jeaf, which almoft embraces the ftalk for near three 
inches from the bale, then by the curvature of the 
ftalk it is feparated, Handing erect : the (talks rife 
near a foot and a half high, which is generally curved 
two oppofite ways ; the upper part of the (talk is 
terminated by a loofe lpike of flowers, coming out of 
large (pathse or (heaths, compofed of two oblong con- 
cave leaves, terminating in acute points: thele are 
at their firft appearance placed imbricatim over each 
other,' but as the (talk increafes in length, fo thefe 
are feparated ; from between thefe two leaves comes 
out the flower, each having a (lender Saffron-co- 
loured tube near half an inch long, which is then 
enlarged where the petal is divided, and the upper 
fegment is extended two inches in length, being 
arched over the ftamina and ftyle. This is narrow 
as far as to the extent of the wings, but above them 
is enlarged and fpread open half an inch in length, 
and is concave, covering the fummits and (tig mas 
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which are extended to that length ; the two wings are 
alfo narrow at their bafe, but are enlarged upward iri 
die fame manner, ending in concave obtuie point.*, 
which are comprefied together, and cover the fta- 
. mina and ftyle. This flower is of a beautiful fofc 
fcarlet colour, fo makes a fine appearance, about the 
latter end of April or beginning of May, which is 
the fealbn of its flowering. After the flowers decay, 
the germen becomes an oval fmooth capfule, opening 
. in three cells, which are filled with flat bordered ' 
feeds. 

This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England, fo the roots mult be planted in pots filled 
with light earth, and may remain in the open air tiU 
October, when they muft be removed into Inciter, 
either into an airy glafs-cafe, or placed under a 
hot- bed frame, where the leaves will keep growing 
all winter, and in the fpring the (talks arife ^and 
flower. During the winter fealbn, the plants will re- 
quire a little water when the weather is mild, once a 
week, but it mutt not be given in great quantities, 
elpecially in cold weather; in the Ipring they fliould 
be watered oftener 5 and when the flowers are paft, 
the pots- Ihould be removed into riie open air to per* 
feet their, feeds, which will ripen the latter end of 
June, foon after which the (talks will decay to the 
root, which will remain inactive till September. 
When the (talks are decayed, the roots may be taken 
out of the ground, and kept in a dry room till the 
end of Auguft, when they (hould be planted again. 
This plant is eafily propagated by offsets, which it 
fends out in great plenty, or by fowing of the feeds, 
which Hioulcfbe (own in pots about the middle of 
Auguft, and placed in a fituation where they may 
enjoy the morning fun, and in dry weather (hould be 
gently watered ; in September the pots inav be re- 
moved to a warmer fituation, and in October they 
muft be placed under a frame, where they may be 
protected from fro ft and hard rains, but in mild 
weather enjoy the free air. The plants will appear 
in October, and continue growing all the winter, and 
in June their leaves will decay ; then they may be 
taken up, and four or five roots may be planted 
in each pot, till they have grown another year, 
when they may be each put into a feparate pot. 
Thefe feedling plants muft be lheltered in the (ame 
manner as the old roots in winter, and the third year 
they will flower. 
CUPRESSUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 958. Tourn. Inftr. 
R. H. 587. tab. 358. Cyprefs [takes its name cither 
of xu'u, to bring forth, and vcZpHr&, becaufe it pro- 
duces equal branches on both fides or of Cypariffus, 
a certain infant whom .the poets feign to have been 
transformed into a Cyprefs- tree.] The Cyprefs-tree. 
The Characters are, 

It bath male and female ftoweis growing at diftances on 
the fame plant ; the male flowers are formed into oval 
katklis, in which the flowers are f laced thinly, among 
federal roundifh fcales, each having a fingle flower. Thefe 
have no petals nor ftamina, but have four fummits which 
adhere to the bottom of the fcales. The female flowers 
are formed in a roundijh cone, each containing eight or 
ten flowers \ the fcales of the cones are oppofite, each 
having a fingle flower, thefe have no petals the germen 
is jcarcc vtfible, but under each fcale there are many punc- 
tures or fpots, and a concave truncated apex inftead of a 
Jlyle ; this afterward becomes a globular cone 9 opening in 
angular target-fhaped fcales, under which are fituated 
angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth' lection 
of Linnseus's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncecia 
Monadelphiaj the plants of this fection have male and 
female flowers on the fame plant, and the male flow- 
ers are joined in one bdoy. 
The Species are, 
1. Cupressus (Semperviretis) foliis imbricatis, ramisercc- 
tioribus. Cyprefs with imbricated leaves, and upright 
branches. ■ Cup refills mcta in faftigium convoluta qua 
f«mina. Plinii. Dod. Pempt. 850. Female or commm 
upright Cyprefs. 

4 CL a, Cc- 
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2. Cupressus {Horizontal! bus) foliis imbricatis acutis, 
. ramis horizontalibus. Cyprefs with imbricated acute 

leaves, qnd branches growing horizontally. CuprefTus 
ramos extra fe fpargens qua? Mas. Plinii. Tourn. Inft. 

R. H. 587. Male fpr coding Cyprefs. 

3. Cup r ess us (Lufitanica) foliis imbricatis, apicibus 
ac ule atis, ra m is depe n den ti bus. Cyprefs with imbricated 
leaves terminating in fpines y and branches hanging down- 
ward. Cuprefius Lufitanica, patula, frudtu minore. 
Inft. R. H. 587. Portugal fpreading Cyprefs with a 
fmaller fruit. 

4. Cup re ss us (Dijlicba) foliis diftichis patentibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 409. Cyprefs with leaves on two fides the branches. 
Cuprefius Virginiana foliis Acacias deciduis. Hort. 
Amft. 1. p. 113. Virginia Cyprefs which fheds its leaves ^ 
commonly called Deciduous Cyprefs. 

5. Cupressus (fthyoides) foliis imbricatis, frondibus an- 
cipitibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1003. Cyprefs with imbri- 
cated leaves* and branches Jlanding two ways. Cupref- 
ius nana Mariana, frudtu ca^ruleo parvo. Pluk. 
Mant. 6 1 . Dwarf Maryland Cyprefs with a fmall blue 
fruit. 

6. Cupressus (Africana) foliis linearibus fimplicibus 
cru ci ati rn pofitis . Cyprefs with narrow fingle leaves placed 
croffways. Cuprefius Africana of Herman and Olden- 
burgh. African Cyprefs-tree, called by the Dutch Cyprefs 
Boom. • • 

The firft of thefe trees is very common in moft of the 
old gardens in England, but at prefent is not fo much 
in requelt as formerly, .though it is not without its 
advantages ; nor fhould it be entirely rejected, al- 
though many perfons are of that opinion ; for it ferves 
to add to the beauty of wildernefles, or clumps of 
Evergreens, and where they are properly difpofed, 
they have their beauties. It was formerly planted in 
borders of pleafure-gardens, and kept fhorn into a 
pyramidal or conic rorm ; and fome people, believ- 
ing them fubject to be killed if they cut them, tied 
them up with cords into a pvramidal figure, which 
form they are naturally difpofed to grow in \ but this 
winding them about, prevented the air from entering 
the inward parts of the branches, fo that the leaves 
decayed, and became unfightly, and greatly retarded 
their growth. And thofe which are fheared, if the 
operation is not performed in the fpring, or early in 
the fumrner, are very fubjeel: to be injured by fliarp 
winds and cuttings frofts in winter. Wherefore, upon 
the whole, I think it much better to fuffer them to 
grow wild as they are naturally difpofed, planting 
them only amongft other Evergreen Trees, where, by 
the darknefs of their green leaves, together with their 
waving heads, they will greatly add to the variety. 
The fecond lort is by far the largeft growing tree, 
and is the moft common timber in fome parts of the 
Levant. This, if planted upon a warm, fandy, gra- 
velly foil, will prolper wonderfully ; and though the 
plants of this fort arc not fo finely fhaped as thofe of the 
firft, yet they greatly recompenfe for that defect, by 
its vigorous growth and ftrength, in re lifting all wea- 
thers. This tree is very proper to intermix with 
Evergreens of a fecond fize next to Pines and Firs, to 
form clumps ; in which clafs it will keep pace with 
the trees of the fame line, and be very handfome. 
Befides, the wood of this tree is very valuable, when 
grown to a fize fit for planks, which I am convinced 
it will do in as fhort a (pace as Oaks therefore, why 
ihould not this be cultivated for that purpofe, fince 
there are many places in England where the foil is of 
a fandy or gravelly nature, and feldom produces any 
thing worth cultivating ? Now, in fuch places thefe 
trees will thrive wonderfully, and greatly add to the 
pleafure of the owner, while growing, and afterwards 
render as much profit to his fucceflbrs, as perhaps the 
beft plantation of Oaks ; efpecially mould the timber 
prove as good here, as in the iflands of the Archipe- 
lago, which I fee no reafon to doubt of*, for we find 
it was lb gainful a commodity to the ifland of Can- 
dia, that the plantations were called Dos Filis, the 

felling of one of them being reckoned a daughter's 
portion. 
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The timber of this tree is faid to refift the worm, 
moth, and all putrefaction, and is laid to laft many 
hundred years. The doors of St. Peter's church at 
Rome were framed of this material, which lafted 
from the great Conftantine to Pope Eugenius IVth's 
time, which was eleven hundred years, and were then 
found and entire, when the Pope would needs change 
them for gates of brafs. The coffins were made of 
this material, in which Thucydides tells us the Athe- 
nians ufed to bury their heroes and the mummy 
chefts, brought with thofe conditcd bodies out of E- 
gypt, are many of them of this material. 
This tree is by many learned authors recommended 
for the improvement of the air, and a Specific for the 
lungs, as fending forth great quantities of aromatic 
and balfamic fcents ; wherefore many of the antient 
phyficians of the Eaftern countries ufed to fend their 
patients, who were troubled with weak lungs, to the 
iQand of Candia, which at that time abounded with 
thefe trees, where, from the efFe&s of the air alone, 
very few failed of a perfect cure. 
The fourth fort is a native of America, where it grows 
in watery places, and rifes to a prodigious height, 
and is of a wonderful bulk. I have been informed, 
that there are trees of this kind in America which are 
upwards of feventy feet high, and feveral fathoms in 
circumference, which trees grow conftantly in the wa- 
ter ; therefore they may probably be of fingular ad- 
vantage to .plant in fuch fwampy or wet foils, where 
few other trees will grow, efpecially of the refinous 
kind. That they are very hardy in refpect to cold, 
is evident, from fome few trees of this kind which 
were formerly planted in England ; particularly one 
in the gardens of John Tradefcant, at South Lam- 
beth, near Vaux-Hall, which is upwards of thirty 
feet high, and of a confiderable bulk, which, though 
in a common yard at prefent, where no care is taken 
of it, but, on the contra ry, many hooks are driven 
into the trunk, to faften cords thereto for drying of 
cloaths, yet the tree is in great health and vigour, but 
hath not produced any fruit as yet, which may be oc- 
cafioned for want of moifture : for we often fee many 
aquatic plants will grow upon a drier foil, but yet 
are feldom fo productive of either flowers or fruit, as 
thofe which remain growing in the water. 
There is alfo a pretty large tree of this kind now grow- 
ing in the gardens of the late Sir Abraham Janfien, Bart, 
at Wimblcton in Surrv, which has produced great 
quantities of cones for ibme years pad, which, in fa- 
vourable feafons come to maturity, and the feeds 
have been as good as thofe which nave been brought 
from America. This tree was tranfplanted when it 
was very large, which has dinted its growth ; which, 
together with its being planted upon a dry foil, may 
have occafioned its fruitfulnefs, for it has made very 
little progrefs in its growth fince it was removed. 
Thefe trees are all propagated from feeds, which 
fhould be fown early in the fpring on a bed of warm, 
dry, fandy earth, which mud be levelled very fmooth j 
then fow the feeds thereon pretty thick, fifting the 
fame light earth over them half an inch thick. If the 
weather Ihould prove very warm and dry, it will be 
proper to made the bed from the fun in the day- 
time, and water the bed, which mull be done very 
carefully, obferving not to wafti the feeds out of the 
ground. In about two months time (if your feeds are 
good) the young plants will appear above ground, 
which muft be conftantly kept clean from weeds, 
and in very dry weather fhould be often refrefhed with 
water ; but this Ihould be done with great caution, left 
you beat thefe tender rooted plants out of the ground. 
If the feeds are fown upon a moderate hot-bed, and 
the bed covered with mats, they will come up much 
fooner, and with' greater certainty, than when they 
are fown in the cold ground. * 
In this bed the young plants may remain two years, 
by which time they will have ftrength enough to be 
tranfplanted into a nurfery ; but while the plants are 
young, they are tender, lb fhould be covered' in fe- 

vere froft with mats to prevent their being injured 

thereby. 
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thereby. • The beft feafon for removing them is in 
the beginning of April, when the drying eafterly 
winds of March are over, and, if poffible, choofe a 
cloudy day, when it is inclinable to rain ; and in tak- 
ing them out of the feed- bed, preferve the roots as 
entire as poffible, and, if you can, a ball of earth to 
each plant. The foil in which thefe trees mould be 
planted (as I before faid) fhould be, for the two firft: 
forts, a warm fand or gravel, which, when you have 
prepared, by carefully digging and cleanfing from all 
noxious weeds, you mult lay level. Then draw the 
lines where the trees are to be planted at three feet 
afunder, and plant the trees at eighteen inches dif- 
tance in the rows, obferving to dole the earth well to 
their roots, as alfo to lay a little mulch upon the fur- 
face of the ground about their ftems ; and water them 
well to fettle the earth to their roots, which mould be 
repeated twice a week, until the plants have taken 
frefh root. 

Thefe plants may remain in the nurfery three or four 
.years, according to the progrefs they make, or till 
your ground is ready where they are to be planted : 
but it you intend to let them remain longer, you 
mould take up every other tree in the rows, and trans- 
plant out ; for otherwife their roots will be matted to- 
gether, fo that it will render it difficult to tranfplant 
them, as alfo endanger the future growth of the trees. 
The plants mould by no means be let ftand too long 
in the nurfery before they are tranfplanted out for 
good, bccaufe the roots do not mat together fo clofely 
as thole of many other forts of Evergreen Trees, where- 
by they may ba taken up with good balls of earth to 
their roots ; but the roots of the Cyprefs are apt to 
extend out in length, fo it is one of the molt difficult 
trees to remove when grown large ; therefore mod 
curious perfons choofe to plant the young plants into 
fmall pots, when they firft take them out of the feed- I 
bed, and fo train them up in pots two or three years, 
until they are fit to plant out where they are to ftand 
for good, and, by this management, they are fecure 
of all the plants ; for thefe may be fhaken out of the 
pots at any time of the year without danger, and 
planted with their whole ball of earth, which is like- 
wife a great advantage. When they are planted out 
for good (if they are defigned for timber) they mould 
be planted about twelve or fourteen feet diftance 
every way, and be very careful in removing thofe in 
the full ground, not to make the earth from their 
roots ; to prevent which, you fhould open the ground 
about each tree, cutting off all long roots, then work- 
ing under the ball of earth, cut the downright roots 
oft"; and after having pared off all the earth from 
the upper part of the ball, as alfo reduced the bulk 
of it, io that its weight may not be too great for the 
fibres to fupport, they may be carriec) upon a hand- 
barrow by two perfons to the place where they are to 
be planted ; but if they are to be carried to a 
diftant place, they mould either be put into bafkets, 
or their roots clofely matted up. When they arc 
planted, you muft fettle the earth clofe to their roots 
as before, laying a little mulch upon the furface of 
the ground about their ftems, to prevent the fun and 
wind from entering the earth to dry their fibres ; and 
water them well, to fettle the ground 4 to their roots, 
which muft alfo be repeated, if the weather proves 
dry, until they have taken root, after which time they 
will require little more care than to keep them clear 
from weeds. 

The firft, which is the moft common fort in England, 
feldom produces good feeds in this country •, it is 
therefore the beft way to have the cones brought over 
entire from the fouth parts of France and Italy, where 
they ripen perfectly well, and take the feeds out juft 
before you low them, for they will keep much better 
in the cones than if they are taken out. The method 
to get the feeds out is to expofe the cones to a gentle 
heat, which will caufe them to open, and eafily emit 
their feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the Levant, and 
from thence it has been formerly brought to Italy, but 
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atprefent tliis is pretty rare in England for what 
has pafled under this title here, is only a variety of 
the common fort, whofe branches grow much loofer, 
and not fo upright as the firft ; but the cones taken 
from thefe trees, and the feeds fown, have frequently 
produced plants of both varieties ; but the true fpread- 
ing Cyprefs extends its branches horizontally from 
the firft year, and continues to extend them to a great 
length as the plants advance, and the plants raifed 
from the feeds do not vary, fo that it is certainly a 
diftinct fpecies. This grows to be a large timber tree 
in the Levant, and in Italy there are fome of a con- 
fiderable fize. 

The Virginian kind may alfo be propagated in as 
great plenty, for the cones of this may be eafily pro- 
cured from Carolina or Virginia, in both which places 
they grow in great abundance ; and the feeds will 
rife as eafily as any of the other forts, and the plants 
are equally as hardy : thefe have been formerly kept 
in pots, and houfed in winter, with which manage- 
ment they have not fucceeded fo well as they have 
done in England, fince people have planted them into 
the full ground ; and where they have had a moift foil, 
I have obferved them to thrive belt, which is fince 
confirmed by Mr. Catcfby, in his Natural Hiftory of 
Carolina ; where he fays, that this tree grows in places 
where the water commonly covers the furface of the 
ground three or four feet, fo that it may be a very 
great improvement to our boggy foils. This tree, 
cafting its leaves in winter, does not fo well fuit with 
plantations of Evergreens at that feafon*, though, in 
flimmer, when there is the greateft pleafure in walk- 
ing among plantations of trees, it hath fo much the 
appearance of an Evergreen, as to pals for fuch. ' It 
may alfo be propagated by cuttings, which fhould be 
planted in a bed of moift earth in the fpring before 
they begin to fhoot. 

The third fort is at prefent pretty rare in the Englifh 
gardens, though of late years there have been many 
plants raifed here ; but this fort is not quite fo hardy, 
I fear, as the common Cyprefs, for the plants are fre- 
quently killed, or greatly injured in feverc winters ; 
and in the hard froft in 1740, there was a large tree 
of this kind entirely Killed in the gardens of his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood in Suflex, which 
had been growing there feveral years ; and in the year 
1762, many large trees were killed. There are great 
plenty of thefe trees growing at a place called Bufaco, 
near Ccembra in Portugal, where this tree is called 
the Cedar of Bufaco ; and there it grows to be a tim- 
ber tree, fo that from thence the feeds may be eafily 
procured. 

This tree grows naturally at Goa, from whence it 
was firft brought to Portugal, where it lias fucceeded, 
and been propagated ; formerly there were fome 
trees of this fort growing in the Bifhop of London's 
garden at Fulham, where it paffed under the title of 
Cedar of Goa, by which it was fent from thence to 
the Leyden garden with that name. 
The fifth fort is a native of North America, where 
it grows to a confiderable height, and affords an ufeful 
timber to the inhabitants for many purpofes. This 
fort is extremely worth cultivating in England ; for 
as it grows in a much colder country, there is no 
danger of its thriving well in the open air in Eng- 
land ; and being an Evergreen of regular growth, 
will add to the variety of wildernefs quarters, or other 
plantations of Evergreen Trees. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in the fpring in boxes or tubs filled with light 
frefh earth, and placed where they may enjoy the 
. morning fun till eleven or twelve o'clock. In dry- 
weather they fhould be duly watered, and conftantly 
kept clear from weeds. In this fituation they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they fhould be, remov- 
ed to a warmer place •, for the plants feldom appear 
till the following fpring, fo that it will be proper to 
place the boxes or tubs near a fbuth wall, pale, or 
hedge, during the winter feafon ; left, by being too 
much fhaded, the wet of the winter feafon fhould rdt 
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the feeds. In the fpring following, if thefe tubs or 
boxes are placed on a moderate hot-bed, it will bring 
up the plants very foon, and greatly forward their 
growth j but as the fpring advances, they fhould be 
inured to bear the open air by degrees ; and in May 
they mull be taken out of the hot-bed, and placed in 
a fheltered firuation 4 where they may enjoy the morn- 
ing fun, being careful to keep > them clear from weeds, 
as alio to water them duly in dry weather. The fol- 
lowing winter it will be proper to remove the tubs 
near a fouth wall or pale, for the plants being very 
young, are fometimes tenderer than they will be after- 
ward. Toward the latter end of March, or the be- 
ginning of April, juft before the plants begin to moot, 
they fhould be carefully taken up out of the boxes 
and having prepared a bed or two (according to the 
quantity of plants raifed) of frefh earth in a fheltered 
lituation, the plants mould be planted therein in rows 
about eighteen inches afunder, and about a foot dif- 
'tance plant from plant in the rows. This work mould 
be done in cloudy weather, when there is rain ; for 
in dry weather, when cafterly winds commonly blow 
at this fealbn, it will be very dangerous to tranfplant 
thefe plants ; fo that it had better be deferred a fort- 
night longer, till there is an alteration of the weather, 
than hazard the plants. "When the plants are planted, 
they mould be watered to fettle the earth to their 
roots ; and then the furfacc of the ground mould be 
covered with mulch, to prevent the fun and wind 
from penetrating to the roots ofthe plants*, for nothing 
is more injurious to thefe plants, than to have their 
fibres dried when they are tranfplanted ; therefore 
the plants mould not be taken out of the tubs till 
you are ready to place them in the ground, for they 
will not bear to lie out of the ground any time widi- 
out great danger. 

The branches of this tree are garniflied with flat ever- 
green leaves, refembling thole of the Arbor Vit« 5 11 
and the cones are no larger than the berries of the 
Junij>er, from which they are not eafily diftinguifhed 
at a little diftance; but upon clofely viewing, they 
are perfect cones, having many cells like thofe of the J 
common Cyprefs. If thefe trees are planted in a J 
moift ftrong foil, they make very great progrefs, and 
may, in fuch fituations, become profitable for tim- 
ber i but however this tree may fucceed for timber, 
yet it will be a great ornament to large plantations of 
evergreen trees, cfpecially in fuch places where there 
is naturally a proper foil for them ; becaufe, in fuch 
fituations, there are not many forts of Evergreen 
Trees which thrive well, efpecially in cold places, and 
by increafing the number of forts of thefe Ever- 
greens, we add to the beauty of our gardens and 
plantations. 

The third fort fends forth its branches almoft hori- 
zontally, fo that they extend to a great diftance every 
way, and the trees are generally furnifhed with 
branches from the ground upward ; but as thefe grow 
without much order, the trees have a very -different 
appearance from all the other forts. This grows to be 
a large timber tree in Portugal, but the largeft tree 
which I have feen in England, has not been above fif- 
teen feet high, and the fide branches of this were 
extended more than eight feet on every fide from the 
ftem. This fort may be propagated from feeds in 
the fame manner as the common Cyprefs, and the 
plants fhould be treated in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for them, with this difference only, that 
it will be proper to cover thefe plants during the two 
firft winters after they are come up, efpecially. if the 
froft fhould be fevere, which might deftroy them, if 
they are expofed to it while they are young.- This 
fort may alio be propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted in autumn, and fcreened in winter, they will 
take root but it is generally two years before they 
will be rooted enough to tranfplant, nor will the plants 
fo raifed thrive fo faft as the feedlings ; therefore, 
when the feeds can be obtained, that is the bed: me- 
thod to propagate this tree. The American decidu- 
ous Cyprefs may alfo be propagated by cuttings, as 
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I have feveral times tried ; fo that when feeds cannot 
be had, this method may be practifed fuccefsfully. I 
fuppofe the common fort will alfo take from cuttings; 
but tliis I have not experienced, fo cannot recom- 
mend it to practice. 

Thefe trees are fo very ornamental to gardens, that 
no large garden can be compleat without many of 
them •, and It is to thefe trees that the Italian villas 
owe a great 111 are of their beauty, for there is no tree 
fo proper to place near buildings the pyramidal up- 
right growth of their branches affords a picturefque 
appearance, and obftructs not the view of the build- 
ing, and the dark green of their leates make a fine 
contraft with the white of the building j lb thar, 
wherever there are temples or other buildings erected 
in gardens, there is no fort of tree fo proper to place 
near them as thefe. , In all the landfchapes of Italian 
villas, we fee many Cyprefs-trees reprefentedj which 
have a very agreeable effect in the picture ; and the 
trees, when rightly difpofed in a garden, afford a no 
lefs agreeable profpect. 

The feeds of the fixth fort were fent me from the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the trees grow naturally, 
and by the account which I received with the feeds, 
the cones of the tree are black when ripe. The young 
plants which I have raifed from thefe feeds have loofe 
fpreading branches, whicli are clofely garnifhed with 
narrow ftrait leaves, which come out oppolke, and 
are alternately crofling each other thefe are near one 
inch long, and of a light green colour ; they continue 
in verdure all the year. Thefe plants being young, 
are too tender to thrive in the open air in England as 
yet ; but when they have obtained more flrength, it 
is very probable they may do well in warm fituations. 
I had two of thefe plants growing in the full ground, 
which were killed in the winter 1756. But thofe 
which were placed under a frame, where there were 

_ " "afs, and only wooden mutters, were 
notinjuredTby t&e cold, though the earth' of the pots 
was frequently hard frozen. 
CURCUMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 6. Cannacorus, 
Tourn. Infl. R. H. 367. Turmeriek. 
The Characters are, 

The flowers have each feveral fpatha, which art fmgle 
and drop off ; the flower hath one petal with a narrow 
tube* which is cut at the brim into three fegments \ it hatb 
' an oval-pointed neclarium of one leaf, which is infer ted i» 
thefinus of the largeft figment of the petal 5 it hatb five 
flamina, four of which are barren* and one fruitful, 
which isfltuated within the neclarium, and bath the ap- 
pearance of a petal, having a bifid point, to which the 
fummit adheres. It bath a roundifh germen /ttuated un- 
der the flower, fupporting a ftyle the length of the fla- 
mina, crowned by a fmgle ftigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundifh capfule, having three cells, which arc 
filled with roundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's firft clals, intitled Monandria Monogynia, 
the flower having one ftamina and one ftyle* 
The Species are, 

1. Curcuma {Rotunda) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, nervis 
lateralibus rariffimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Curcuma with 
Jpear-Jhaped oval leaves, having very few nerves on the 
Jides. Curcuma rad ice rotunda. C. B. Turmerickwith 
a round root* 

2. Curcuma {Longa) foliis lanceolatis nervis lateralibus 
numerofiflimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Curcuma with fpear- 

fhaped leaves, having many lateral veins. Curcuma ra- 
dice longa. H. L. 288. Turmerick with a long root. 
The firft fort hath a flefhy jointed root fomewhat like 
that of Ginger, but rounder, which fends, up feveral 
fpear-fhaped oval leaves, that rife upwards of a 
foot high; thefe have one longitudinal midrib, and a 
few tranfvcrfe nerves running from the midrib to the 
fides ; they are of a fea-green colour ; from between 
thefe arife the flower-ftalk, fupporting a loofe fpike of 
flowers of a pale yellowifh colour, inclofed in feveral 
different fpathae or fheaths, which drop off. Thefe 

. flowers are never fucceeded by feeds in die gardens 

. here. 

The 
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The fecond fort hath longflefliy robes, of a deep yel- 
low colour, which fpread under the furface of the 
ground like thofe of Ginger j they are about the thick- 
n efs of a man's finger, having many round knotty 
circles, from which arife four or five lara fbear- 
Ihaped leaves, ftanding upon long foot-flails ; they 
have a thick longitudinal midrib, from which a nu- 
merous quantity of veins are extended to the fides • 
thefe leaves are of a glaucous or fea-green colour. 
The flowers grow in loofe fcaly fpikes on the top of 
the foot-ftalks, which arife from the larger knobs of 
the roots, and grow about a foot high they are of 
a yellowjfli red colour, and ihaped fomewhat like 
thofe of the Indian Reed. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in Indiaj from whence 
the roots arc brought to Europe for ufe. They are 
very tender, fo will not live in this country, unlefs 
they are placed in a warm Hove. As they do not pro- 
duce feeds in England, they are only propagated by 
parting their roots : the belt time for removing and 
parting thefe roots is in the fpring, before they put 
out new leaves * for the leaves of thefe plants decay 
in autumn, and the roots remain inactive till the 
Ipnng, when they put out frcJh leaves. The roots 
ihould be planted in rich kitchen-garden earth, and 
the pots fliouldbe conftantly kept plunged in a bark- 
bed in the ftove. In the fummer feaibn, when the 
plants are m a growing ftate, diey will require to be 
frequently refrefhed with water, but it mould not be 
^iven to them in large quantities ; they mould alfo 
lave a large mare of air admitted to them in warm 
weather. When the leaves are decayed, they fliould 
have very htde wet, and mutt be kept in a warm 
temperature of air, otherwife . they will perifh. 
. Thefe plants ufually flower in Auguft, but it is 
only the ftrong roots which flower, fo they" muft 
not be parted into fmall roots, where the flowers arc 
defired. 

CURRAN-TRER See Ribes, 
CURURU. See Paullinia. 

CUSPIDATED PLANTS [fo called, of cufpis, 
Lat. the pomt of a fpear] are fuch plants, the leaves 
ot which are pointed like a fpear. 

nWt xt4 ??" APPLE * Annona. 
CYAN EL LA. Royen. 

The Characters are, 
£be flower has no cmpalement ; it hath fix oblong, con- 
cave, Spreading petals, -which join at their bofe, the three 
tower banging downward, with fix Jhort Spreading; fta- 
mina, terminated by oblong ereel Summits, and a three- 
cornered obtufe germen, Supporting a Jlender ftyle the length 
of the ftamina, having an acute Stigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a roundijh capfule, having three Stir- 
rows, with three cells, inclojing many oblong feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Linnaeus s fixth clafs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Cyanella (Capenfis). Lin. Sp. 443. Cape Cyanella. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of GoodHope. 
The root is ftiapcd like thofe of the Spring Crocus ; 
the leaves are long, narrow, and have a fulcus on their 
upper fide the toot-ftalk of the flower arifes imme- 
diately from the root, fupporting one flower with fix 
petals, of a fine blue colour, which appears in May, 
but the flowers have not been fucceeded by feeds as 
yet in England. ' 

It is too tender to thrive in the full ground in this 
country, therefore the roots Ihould be planted in pots 
filled with light earth ; and in winter muft be placed 
in a frame, and treated in the fame manner as is di- 
rected for Ixia, with which the plant will thrive and 
produce flowers annually. 

CYAN US. See Centaury. 

CYC AS, the Sago-tree. 

There are feveral fmall plants, of this fort in the Eng. 
Hfli gardens, but from thefe no characters of the tree 
can be drawn 5 nor are there any juft accounts of thefe 

«^ me 5 1 S 1 ?-i 1 -5 h ? fevcral authors who have fi- 
. gured and defcribed the tree. 
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Cvo wr— ° W ; ^ bn 5 Secies of it at prefent, viz. 
Cvcas (Ctrctnahs) frondibus pinnatis circinalibus, folio- 
lis lixieanbus plants. Lin. Sp. ,658. Sago-tree with 
fult branches, whofi: wings are placed circularly, and the 

Wl leaves are plain. Arbor Zagoe Amboinenfis. 
oeo. Inel. 1. p. 39, 

This tree has been ranged in the tribe of Palms, to 
which it has great affinity, efpecially by its outer 
g e ncc the branches and trunk having the fame 

This tree requires' to be plunged into tanners bark in 
a ftove, which mould be kept up full to temperate 
heat in winter ; but in fummer Ihould be much 
warmer, when it ihould be frequentlv refrefhed with 
water during.hot weather, but in autumn and winter 
it ihould be given fpanngly. 

Molt of the plants of this kind now in the Englifh 
gardens, have been communicated to the poflSfors 
by Richard Warner, Elq ; of Woodford, in Efiex, 
who received a tree of this fort, which Was brou^ 
from India by the late Captain Hutchenfon ; but his 
fiiip being attacked by the French near home, the 
head of the tree was Ihot off, but the ftem bein P pre- 
ferred, put out feveral heads, which being-taken off, 
produced fo many plants. 

C Y C L A M E N Lin Gen. Plant. 1 84. Tourn. Inlt. 
K. ti. 154. tab. 68. Cyclamen in French, Pain de 
Pourceau. [Kux^«>,^, of Ku'xash, Gr. a circle, be- 
caufe the root of this plant is orbicular ; it is called 
Sowbread* becaufe the root is round like a loaf, and 
the lows eat it]. Sowbread; 

The Characters are* 
'The flower hath a roundijh permanent empaUment oS one 
leaf, divided into five parts at the top. It hath one pe- 
tal with a globular tube, which is much larger than the 
empalcment > the upper part is divided into five larre Seg- 
ments, which are reftexed; it bath five fmall ftamina Situ- 
ated within the tube of the petal, terminated by acute 
Summits, which are comiecled in the neck oS the tube. It 
hath a roundijh germen, Supporting a flender ftyle, which 
"longer than the ftamina, and crowned by an acute ftmna. 
• The germen afterward becomes a globular fruit with one 
cell, opening in five parts at the top, inclofmg many oval 
angular feeds. * / 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Linnaeus s fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Cyclamen {Europium) foliis haftato-cordatis angu- 
latis. Cyclamen with fpear-pointed heart -fliaped leaves, 
which are angular. Cyclamen hederai folio. C. B. P. 
306. Sowbread with an Ivy leaf. 

2. Cyclamen {Purpurafcens) foliis orbiculato-cordatis, 
interne purpurafcentibus. Cyclamen with round hear t- 
Jhaped leaves, purple on their under fide. Cyclamen or- 
biculato folio mferne purpurafcente. C. B, P. 308 
Round-leaved Sowbread with a purple under fide. 
Cyclamen (Perficum) foliis cordatis ferratis. Cycla- 
men with Sawed heart-fhaped leaves ; or Perfian Cyclamen. 
Cyclamen (Vernale) foliis cordatis angulofis inte- 
gns. Cyclamen with heart-Jhaped angular leaves which 
are entire. Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens folio an- 
gulofo arnplo, flore albo, bafi purpurea, Perficum 
dictum. H. R. Par. 

Cyclamen (Orbiculatum) radice in^quali, foliis or- 
bicularis. Cyclamen with an unequal root and round 
l/fves. Cyclamen radice caftanese magnitudinis. 
C B. P. 308. r 

6. Cyclamen (Coum) foliis orbicularis planis, pediculis 
brevibus flonbus mmoribus. Sowbread with orbicular 
plain leaves, Jborter Soot-ftalks and Smaller flowers. Cy- 
clamen Hyemale, orbiculatis foliis inferne rubenti- 

bus, purpurafcente flore Coum Herbarioram. H. R. 
Par. 

The firft fort is the moft common in the Englim gar- 
dens. This grows naturally in Auftria, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, fo will thrive in the open air 
in England, and is never killed by the froft. It-hath * 
a large, orbicular, comprefled root, from which arife a 
great number of angular heart-Oiaped* leaves, upon 
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Tingle foot-ftalks, which are fix or feven inches long ; 
theie leaves are marked with black in their middle ; 
the flowers appear before the leaves, riling immedi- 
ately from the root, with long flefiiy foot-ftalks i 
they appear in Auguft and September, and foon after 
the leaves come out, continue growing all the winter 
and fpring till May, when they begin to decay, and 
in June they are entirely dried up. After the flow- 
ers are fallen, the foot-ftalks twift up like a fcrew, 
inclofing the germen in the center, and lay down 
clofe to the furface of the ground between the leaves, 
which ferve as a protection to the feed. This ger- 
men becomes a round flefhy feed-vefiel with one cell, 
inclofing feveral angular feeds. The feeds ripen in 
June, and fhould be fown in Auguft. There are two 
varieties of this, one with a white and the other with 
a purplifh flower, which appear at the fame time. 
The lecondfort flowers in autumn : this is at prefent 
very rare in England ; the leaves of this fort are large, 
orbicular, and heart-fhaped at their bale, and ot a 
purple colour on their under fide ; the leaves and 
flowers of this come up from the root at the fame 
time 5 the flowers are or a purplifh colour, and their 
bottoms are of a deep red. It flowers late in the au- 
tumn, and requires protection from the froft in 
winter. 

The third fort hath ftiff heart- fhaped leaves which 
are fawed on their edges ; thefe have ftrong flefliy 
foot-ftalks near fix inches long, of a purple colour, 
as are alfo the veins of the leaves on their under fide, 
but the upper fide is veined and marbled with white. 
The flowers rife with fingle foot-ftalks from the root 
thefe are pure white with a bright purple bottom ; the 
petal is divided into nine fegments to the bottom, 
which are twitted and reflexed backward like the other 
forts. This flowers in March and April, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguft. 

The fourth fort is commonly called the Perfian Cy- 
clamen. This hath large, angular, heart-fhaped 
leaves, whofe edges are entire j they are veined and 
marbled with white on the upper fide, and ftand up- 
on pretty long foot-ftalks j the flowers are large, of 
a pale purple colour, with a bright red or purple bot- 
tom. Thefe appear in March and April, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft. 

The fifth fort hath a fmall irregular root not larger 
than a Nutmeg ; the leaves are orbicular and fmall *, 
the flowers are of a flefh colour, fmall, and have pur- 
ple bortoms. They appear in the autumn, but rarely 
produce feeds in England. 

The fixth fort is not fo tender as the four Iaft men- 
tioned, fo may be planted in warm borders, where, 
if they are covered in hard froft, they will thrive and 
flower very well. This hath plain orbicular leaves, 
which have fhorter and weaker foot-ftalks than either 
of the other ; their under fides are very red in the be- 
ginning of winter, but that colour goes off in the 
fpring •, their upper fides are fmooth, of a lucid green, 
and fpread open flat ; whereas the other forts are 
hollowed, and reflexed at their bafe. The flowers 
are of a very bright purjple colour, and appear in the 
middle of winter, at a time when there are few other 
flowers, which renders the plants more valuable. The 
feeds of this fort ripen in the end of June. 
There are feveral other varieties of this plant, which 
chiefly differ in the colour of their flowers, particu- 
larly among the Perfian kind, of which there is one 
with an entire white flower, which fmells very fweet 5 
but as thefe are accidental variations, I have not enu- 
merated them here, thofe which are here mentioned 
being undoubtedly diftinct fpecies ; for I have many 
years propagated them from feeds, and have not 
found them vary, nor have I heard that any other 
ptrfbn has obferved either of them alter farther than 
varying; of their colours. Though Dr. Linnseus fup- 
pofes them but one fpecies, it is well known that the 
firft fort will endure the greateft froft in the open air, 
whereas^ all the Perfian foits are tender, and require 
flicker in winter. 

All the forts are propagated by feeds, which fhould 
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be fown fbon after they are ripe, in boxes or pots filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, mixed with a little 
fand, and covered about half an inch deep, placing 
them where they may have only the morning fun till 
the beginning of September, when they may be re- 
moved to a warmer expofure. Thofe of the firft fort 
may be plunged into the ground clofe to a fouth wall, 
a pale, or Reed hedge, in October, where, if it 
fhould be very fevere troft, it will be proper to cover 
them either with mats or Peafe- haulm, but in com- 
mon winters they will not require any covering. The 
pots or tubs in which the Perfian kinds are fown, 
fhould then be placed under a common hot-bed frame, 
where they may be protected from froft and hard 
rains, but in mild weather the glaffes may be taken 
off every day to admit frefh air to them. The firft 
fort will come up about Chriftmas, if the feeds were 
fown in Auguft, and their leaves will continue green 
till May •, and thofe of the Perfian kinds will come up 
early in the fpring, and continue green till June, 
when they will begin to decay ; then they fhould be 
removed to an eaft afpect, where they will have only 
the morning fun, in which fituation they may remain 
till the middle of Auguft ; during which time they 
fhould have very little water, for then the roots are in 
an inactive ftate, when much wet will rot them. The 
pots and tubs in which they are fown, muft be con- 
stantly kept clean from weeds ; for if the weeds are 
permitted to grow, their roots will clofely entangle 
with thofe of the Cyclamen ; fo that in pulling out 
the weeds, the other roots will be drawn out with 
them. In the beginning of October, there Ihould be 
fome frefh earth fpread over the tubs or pots, which 
fhould be removed again into fhelter, in the fame man- 
ner as before ; and the following fummer they muft 
be managed alfo in the fame way till their leaves de- 
cay, when they fhould be carefully taken up, and 
thofe of the firft fort placed in a warm border at three 
or four inches diftance, but the other forts muft be 
planted in pots to be fheltered in winter. 
The third, fourth, and fifth forts, are more impatient 
of cold and wet than the other three thefe muftcon- 
ftantly be preferved in pots filled with fandy light 
earth, and houfed in winter, but fhould be placed 
near the glafles, where they may enjoy as much free 
open air as poffible, when the weather will permit ; 
for if they are crowded ur.der other plants, and arc 
kept too clofe, they are very fubject to mould and rot ; 
nor fhould they have much water in winter, which is 
alfo very injurious to them, but whenever they want 
water, it fhould be given diem fparingly. In fum- 
mer thefe plants may be expofed to the open air, when 
their green leaves will decay ; at which time you 
fhould remove them to a place, where they may have 
the morning fun until eleven o'clock 5 but during the 
time that- the roots are deftitute of leaves, they 
fhould have very little water given them, becaufe at 
that-feafon they are not capable of difcharging the 
moifture. This is alfo the proper feafon to tranfplant 
the roots, or to frefh earth them ; and as the autumn 
comes on, that the heat decreafes, they may be re- 
moved into places more expofed to the fun, where 
they may remain until October before they need be 
houfed. 

Toward Chriftmas, if the roots are in good health, 
the fixth fort will begin to flower, and continue pro- 
ducing frefh flowers till the middle of February, and 
thefe will be fucceeded by the Perfian forts, which 
continue till May ; but if you intend to have any 
feeds, you muft let the pots be placed fo as to receive 
a great lhare of frefh air, for if their flowers are 
drawn up in the houfe, they feldom produce any feeds. 
Thefe feeds are ripe about July, when they fhould be 
immediately fown in pots or cafes of good light, un- 
dunged earth, which fhould be fheltered in winter 
under a frame, and expofed in fummer in the fame 
manner as is directed for the older roots, obferving 
to remove them into pots at a wider diftance when 
they are two years old ; and fo from time to time, as 

their roots increafe in bulk, you muft give them more 

room 
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room ; and in about four or five years time they will 
begin to flower, when you fhould let each root have 
a feparate pot, which at firft may be fmall, but when 
the roots are grown large, they muft be put into 
larger pots. 

Thefe forts have been planted under warm walls in 
the full ground, where, in mild winters they have 
done very well, but in fevere froft all thole roots have 
been deftroyed ; therefore, whenever thefe roots are 
planted in an open border, there Ihould be common 
hot-bed frames placed over them in winter, that in 
bad weather they may be covered to protect them 
from froft : and where they are thus managed, the 
plants will produce more flowers, which will be much 
fairer than what, are produced from the roots in the 
pots, and from thefe there may always be good feeds 
expected : therefore fuch perfons who are curious in 
flowers, Ihould have a border framed over on pur- 
pole for thefe, the Guernfey and Belladonna Li- 
lies, with fome other of the curious bulbous-rooted 
flowers ; in which border there may be many of thefe 
curious flowers cultivated, to more advantage than 
' in any other method now practifed. 
CYDONIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 632. tab. 405. 
Pyrus. L in. Gen. Plant. 550. [fo called fromCydon, a 
town of Crete, famous for this fruit.] The Qui nee- tree. 

The Characters are, 
The flower is compofed of five targe, rouniifb, concave 
petals, which are infer ted in the permanent empalement of 
one leaf. The germen is fituated under the flower, and 
fupportsfiveflenderftyks, crowned by Jingle ftigmas ; thefe 
are attended by near twenty ftamina, which are in- 
ferted in the empalement, but are not fo long as the 
petals ; the germen afterward becomes a pyramidal 
or roundijb fruit, which is flefhy, and divided into five 
cells, in which a&iodged fever al hard kernels or feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fection | 
of Tournefort's twenty-firft clafs, which includes the 
trees and fhrubs with a Rofe flower, whole empale- 
ment becomes- a fruit pregnant with hard feeds. Dr. 
Linnseus has joinea this genus, and alfo the Apple 
to the Pear, making them only fpecies of the fame 
genus, to which the Quince is nearly allied by its 
characters, which the Apple is not. However, 
though the joining of the Quince to the Peat may be 
allowed in a fyftem of botany, yet in a book of gar- 
dening, it may not be quite fo proper, therefore I 
have chofen to continue them under their former well 
known titles. 

The Species are, 

1. Cydonia (Oblonga) foliis oblongo-ovatis fubtus to- I 
mentofis, pom is oblongis bafi product is. Quince- tree 
with oblong oval leaves, woolly on their under fide, and 
an oblong fruit lengthened at the bafe. Cydonia fructu I 
oblongo lasviori. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 632. I 

2. Cvdonia {Maliforma) foliis ovatis, fubtus tomento- I 
fis, pomis rotundioribus. Quince-tree with oval leaves, I 
woolly on their under fide, and a rounder fruit. Cydo- I 
nia fructu breviore & rotundiore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
633. Commonly called the Agple Quince. I 

3. Cvdonia {Lufitanica) foliis obverse-ovatis fubtus to- I 
mentofis. Quince-tree with obverfe oval leaves, woolly I 
on their under fide. Cydonia latifolia Lufitanica. Tourn. I 
Inft. 633. Broad-leaved Portugal Quince. I 
There are ibme other varieties of this fruit which are I 
propagated in fruit-gardens, and in the nurferies for I 
fale, one of which is a foft eatable fruit ; there is J 
another with a very aftringent fruit, and a third with j 
a very fmall fruit, cottony all over, and is fcarce worth I 
keeping : thefe I fuppofe to be feminal variations, but 
the three forts before enumerated, I take to be diftinct I 
fpecies, having propagated them by feeds, and have I 
not found them to vary. I 
The Portugal Quince is the moft valuable, the pulp 
of it turning to a fine purple when ftewed or baked, 
and becomes* much fofter and lefs auftere than the 
others, fo is much better for making of marmalade. 
They are all eafily propagated either by layers, fuck- 
ers, or cuttings, which muft be planted in a moift 
foil. Thofe railed from fuckers are feldom fo well 
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rooted as thofe which are obtained from cuttings or 
layers, and are fubject to produce fuckers again in 
greater plenty, which is not lb proper for fruit-bear- 
ing trees. The cuttings fhould be planted early in 
the autumn, and in very dry weather muft be often 
watered to encourage their rooting. The fecond year 
after they fhould be removed in to. a nurfery at three 
feet diftance row from row, and one foot afunder in 
the rows, where they muft be managed as was di- 
rected for Apples. In two or three years time thefe 
trees will be fit to tranfplant, where they are to re- 
main for good, which fhould be either by the fide 
of a ditch, river, or in' fome other moift place, where 
they will produce a greater plenty, and much larger 
fruit than in a dry foil; though thofe in a dry foil 
will be better tafted, and earlier ripe. Thefe trees 
require very little pruning ; the chief thing to be ob- 
ferved is, to keep their ftems clear from fuckers, and 
cut off fuch brandies as crofs each other ; likewife 
all upright luxuriant Ihoots from the middle of the 
tree fhould be taken entirely out, that the head may 
not be too much crowded with wood, which is of ill 
confequence to all forts of fruit-trees. Thefe forts 
may alio be propagated by budding or grafting upon 
ftocks railed by cuttings, fo that the belt forts may 
be cultivated in greater plenty this way, than by any 
other method >, and thefe trees will bear fruit much 
fooner, and be more fruitful than thofe which come 
from fuckers or layers. 

Thefe are alfb in great efteem for ftocks to graft and 
bud Pears on, which for fummer and autumn fruits 
are a great improvement to them, efpecially thofe de- 
figned for walls and elpaliers ; for the trees upon 
thefe ftocks do not fhoot fo vigoroufly as thofe upon 
free ftocks, and therefore may be .kept in lefs com- 
pafs, and are fooner difpofed to bear fruit : but hard 
winter fruits do not fucceed fo well upon thefe ftocks, 
their fruit being very fubject to crack, and are com- 
monly ftony, efpecially all the breaking Pears ; there- 
fore thefe ftocks are only proper for the melting Pears, 
and for a moift foil. The beft ftocks are thofe which 
are raifed from cuttings or layers. 

As the Pear will take upon the Quince by grafting * 
or budding, and fo vice verfa, we may conclude there 
is a near alliance between them •, but as neither of 
thefe will take upon the Apple, nor that upon either 
of thefe, fb we fhould feparate them under different 
genera, as will be further mentioned under the article 
Malus. 

CYNA N C H U1VL Lin. Gen. Plant. 268. Apocynum. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 91. Periploca. Tourn. Inft. 93. 
tab. 22. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath one petal \ it hath fcarce any tube, but is 
fpread open, plain, and divided into five parts this hath 
a fmall, erect, permanent empalement of one leaf, divided 
into five parts ; the nebtariwn, which is fituated in the 
center of the flower, is erecJ, cylindrical, and the length 
of the petal. It hath five jlamina which are parallel ta 
the neharium, and of the fame length, terminated by fum- 
mits which reach to the mouth of the petal. It hath an 
oblong bifid germen, with fcarce any ftyle, crowned by two 
obtufe ftigmas the empalement becomes a capfule with 
two oblong pointed leaves, having a cell which opens lon- 
gitudinally, and is filled with feeds lying over each other 
imbricatim, and are crowned with long do-wn. 
This genus of plants is ranged in die fecond fection 
of Linnaaus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, . 
the flower having five ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Cynanchum (Acutum) caule volubili herbaceo, foliis 
cordato-oblongis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 79. Cynanchum 
with a twining herbaceous ftalk, and oblong, fmooth, 
heart Jhaped leaves. Periploca Monfpeliaca foliis acu- 
tioribus. Tourn. Inft. 93. Commonly called MontpeUcr 
Scammony. 

2. Cynanchum {Monfpeliacum) caule volubili herbaceo, 
foliis reoiformi-cordatis acutis. Hort. Cliff. 79. Cy- 
nanchum with a twining herbaceous ftalk, and kidney, 
heart fbaped, pointed leaves. Periploca Monfpeliaca 

foliis 
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foiiis rotundioribus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 93. Round- 
f caved MontpeUer Scammony. 

3. Cynanchum {Suberofum) caule volubili inferne lii- 
berolb fiflb, foiiis cordatis acurriinatis. Hort. Cliff. 
79. Cynanchum Kvith a twining fungous ftalk, having 
fjfures on the under fide, and beart-Jhaped pointed leaves. 
Pcriploca Carolinienfis, flore minore ftellato. Hort. 
Elth. 300. 

4. Cynanchum {Hirtum) caule volubili fruticofo, in- 
ferne fuberofo fifTo, foiiis ovato-cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 
79. Cynanchum with a forubby twining ftalk, whofe 
lower part is fungous, having jijfurcs, and oval heart- 
Jbapcd leaves. Periploca fcandens, folio citri, fructu 
maximo. Plum. Car. 2. 

5. Cynanchum (Ei'CcJuw) caule erccto divaricato, foiiis 
cordatis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 79. Cynanchum with an 
upright divaricated ftalk, and beart-Jhaped fmootb leaves. 
Apocynuni folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. 302. 

6. Cynanchum (J/perum) caule volubili fruticofo, fo- 
iiis cordatis acutis afperis, fioribus lateralibtis. Cy- 
nanchum with a twining fljrubby ftalk, beart-fliaped, 
pointed., rough leaves, ana flowers growing from the fides 

. of the ftalks. Apocynum fcandens foiiis cordatis af- 
peris, floribus atnplis patulis luteis. Houft. MSS. 
The firft and fecond forts grow naturally about Mont- 
pelier ; thefe have perennial creeping roots, but an- 
nual ftalks, which decay to the root every autumn, and 
rife afrefli in the fpring; thefe ftalks twift thcmfelves 
like Hops, round whatever plants are near them, and 
rife to the height of fix or eight feet; the firft of 
thefe is garniflied with oblong, heart-fliaped, fmooth 
leaves, ending in acute points, and are placed by pairs 
oppofite on long foot-ftalks ; the flowers come out in 
fmall bunches from the wings of the leaves; they are of 
a dirty white colour, and divided into five acute fcg- 
ments, which fpread open in'form of a ftar. Thefe ap- 
pear in June and July, but are not fucceeded by any 

• feed-velfels in England, which may be occafioncd by 

• their roots creeping fo far under ground ; for moft of 
thofe plants which propagate thcmfelves fb much by 
their roots, become barren of feeds, efpecially if their 
roots have full liberty to extend. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft in the fhape of 
its leaves, which arc broader and rounder at their 
bale. The roots of this fort are very thick, running 
deep into the ground, and extend themfelves far on 
every fide fo that where this plant hath got pof- 
feflion of the ground it is not eafily extirpated, for 
every piece of the root will flioot, which may happen 
to be left in the ground. Both thefe plants abound 
with a milky juice like the Spurge, which ifilies out 
wherever they are broken ; and this milky juice 
when concreted, has been frequently fold for fcam- 
mony. 

Thefe plants propagate too faft by their creeping 
roots when they are admitted into gardens, lb few 
people care to have them : the roots may be tranf- 
planted any time after their ftalks decay, till they 
begin to Ihoot in the fpring. 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence the feeds were brought to England ; this is 
a perennial plant with twining hairy ftalks, which, 
if fupported, will rife fix or feven feet high ; the 
lower part of the ftalks are covered with a thick fun- 
gous bark, fomewhat like cork, which is full of 
fiflures thefe ftalks arc (lender, and garniflied at 
each joint with two oblong, heart-fhaped, pointed 
leaves, ftanding on long hairy foot-ftalks. The flow- 
ers are produced in fmall bunches at the wings of 
the leaves, thefe are ftar-fhaped and green when they 
firft appear, but afterward fade to a worn-out purple 
colour. They appear in July and Auguft, but are 
not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
This plant will live in the open air in England, if it 
is planted in a dry foil and warm fituation. It may- 
be propagated by laying down fome of the young 
ftioots about Midfummer, which, if they are now 
and then rcfrefhed with water, will put out roots, lb 
rnay be tranfplantcd in the autumn, where they are 

• defigned to remain. The roots of this plant Ihould 
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be covered in winter with fome rotten tan to keep out 
the froft, otherwife in fevere winters they are liable 
to be deftroyed. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were lent me by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun 5 this riles with a twining ftalk to the height of 
twenty feet or upward, provided it hath fupport , 
the lower part of the ftalks are covered with a diick 
fungous bark, full of fiflures, which gape open ; the 
leaves are oblong and fmooth, and placed by pairs 
oppofite, ftanding on long foot-ftalks: the flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves in fmall 
bunches, they are ftar-fhaped, and are of a yel- 
lowilh green colour, but are not fucceeded by pods 
in England. 

This fort is tender, fo will not thrive in this country 
unlefs it is placed in a warm flove, and requires the 
fame treatment as other tender plants from the fame 
country ; and as it abounds with a milky juice, fo 
the plants muft have little water in winter. This 
may be propagated by laying down of the young 
flioots, which in three or four months will put out 
roots, and may then be tranfplanted into pots filled 
with light fandy earth, and plunged into the tan-bed 
in the bark-ftove, where the plants ftiould continue 
all the year. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Syria •, this is a pe- 
rennial plant, which rifes with (lender upright ftalks 
about three feet high, garniflied with broad, fmooth, 
heart-fhaped leaves ending in points, placed op- 
pofite ; the flowers come out from the wings of 
the leaves in fmall bunches, ftanding on branching 
foot-ftalks ; thefe are fmall and white, greatly re- 
fembling thofe of the common white Afclepias, or 
Swallow-wort, and are fucceeded by oblong taper 
pods, filled with flat feeds crowned with down, but 
thefe rarely ripen in this country. 
It is propagated by parting of the root ; the beft 
time tor doing of this or tranfplanting of the roots, 
is in the fpring, before they Ihoot : this requires a 
warm fituation, otherwife it will not live abroad in 
England. 

The fixth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, from whence the feeds were fent me by 
the late Dr. Houftoun ; this hath a lhrubby twining 
ftalk, which tvvifts about whatever prop is near it, 
and rifes to the height of twenty feet or upward 5 the 
ftalks are very flender, and are armed with fmall 
flinging hairs, and garniflied with broad heart-fhaped 
leaves, which end in acute points ; thefe are placed 
by pairs at each joint, which are far diftant, and have 
flender foot-ftalks j they are covered with rough hairs 
on their under fide ; the flowers are produced in fmall 
clufters, fitting clofc to the fide of the ftalks 5 they 
are pretty large, yellow, and ftar-fliaped, fprcading 
open to the bottom; they are fucceeded by long 
fwelling pods, filled with Hat feeds lying imbricatim, 
which are crowned with long down. 
This fort is tender, lb requires the fame treatment as 
the fourth, and is propagated the fame way. 
CYNARA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 835. Cinara. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 442. tab. 254. Artichoke, in French Ar- 
tichaut. 

The Characters are, 
7/ hath a compound flower, made up of many herma- 
phrodite florets ^ which are included in one common fcaly 
empalement, which is fwollen in the bottom. The florets, 
are tubulous, equal, and uniform, divided at the top into 
five narrow fegments. Thefe have five fljort hairy fta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical fwnmits, which have five 
indentures ; at the bottom of each is fttuated an oval ger- 
men, fupporting an oblong ftyle, crowned by an oblong in- 
dented ftigma. Thegermen afterward becomes a Jingle, ob- 
long, compreffed, four-cornered Jeed, crowned with long 
hairy down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's nineteenth clafs, in titled , Syngencfia Po- 
ly gamia squalis , the plants of this clafs and fection 
have only hermaphrodite florets which are fruitful. 

3 The 
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The Species are, 

1. Cynara (Scolymus) foliis fub fpinofis, pinnatis in- 
divififque, calycinis fquamis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
827. Artichoke with fpiny leaves which are winged and 
undivided* and an oval fcaly empalement. Cynara hor- 
tenfis aculeata. C. B. P. 383. The green or French Ar- 
tichoke* 

2. Cynara (Horten/is) foliis pinnatis inermibus, caly- 
cinis fquamis obtufis emarginatis. Artichoke with winged 
leaves having no fpines, and obtufe indented fcales to the 
empalement \ Cynara hortenfis foliis non aculcatis. C. 
.3. P. 383. The Globe Artichoke. 

3. Cynara (Cardunculus) foliis fpinofis, omnibus pin- 
natifidis, calycinis fquamis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
827. Cynara with prickly leaves which all end in winged 
points, and oval fcales to the empalement. Cynara fpi- 
nofa, cujus pediculi efitantur. C. B. P. 383. The Car- 
doon, in Ftench C harden. 

Cynara (Humilis) foliis fpinofis, pinnatifidis, fubtus 
tomentofis, calycibus fquamis fubulatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 828. Cynara with winged prickly leaves, woolly 
on their under fide, and awl-fijaped fcales to the empale- 
ment. Cynara fylveftris Bcctica. Cluf. Cur. Poll. 15. 
Wild Artichoke of Spain. 

The firft forr is commonly known here by the title 
of French Artichoke, being the fort which is moll 
commonly cultivated in France, and is the only kind 
in Guernfey and Jerfey ; the leaves of tiiis fort are 
terminated by ihort fpines, the head is oval, and the 
fcales do not turn inward at the top like thole of the 
Globe Artichoke, the heads are alfo of a green colour ; 
the bottoms of thefe are not near lb thick of ficlh as 
thole of the Globe, and they have a perfumed tafte, 
which to many perfons is very difagreeable fo that it 
is ieldom cultivated in the gardens near London, 
where the Globe or red Artichoke is the only fort in 
efteem. The leaves of this are not prickly, the head 
is globular, 3 little compreffed at the top, the fcales 
lie clofe over each other, and their ends turn inward, 
fo as to clofely cover the middle. 
The culture of thefe having been fully treated under 
the article Artichoke, the reader is defired to turn 
to that, to avoid repetition. 

The Chardon, or Cardoon, is propagated in the 
kitchen gardens to fupply the markets ; this is an- 
nually railed from feeds, which Ihould be fown upon 
a bed of light earth in March • and when the plants 
come up, they Ihould be thinned where they are too 
clofe ; and if the plants are wanted, thofe which are 
drawn out may be tranfplanted into a bed at about 
three or four inches diftance, where they Ihould remain 
till they are tranfplanted out for good. Thefe young 
plants mult be kept clean from weeds, and in the be- 
ginning of June they mull, be tranfplanted out, on a 
moift rich fpot of ground at about four feet afundcr 
every way ; the ground Ihould be well dug before they 
are planted, and the plants Ihould be well watered until 
they have taken new root, after which the ground 
muft be kept very clean from weeds, to encourage the 
growth of the plants; and as they advance in height, 
there ihould be fome earth drawn up about each plant ; 
and when they are fully grown, their leaves mould 
be clofely tied up with a hay-band, and the earth 
drawn up in hills about each plant, almoft to their 
tops, being careful to keep the earth from falling be- 
tween the leaves, which may occafion the rotting of | 3. 
the plants. The earth Ihould be fmoothed over the 
furface that the wet may run off, and not fall into the 
center of the plants, which will alfo caufe them to 
rot ; in about eight or ten weeks after the plants have 
been thus earthed, they will be blanched enough for 
ule fo that if a fuccelfion of them are wanted for the | 4 
table, there ihould be but few plants earthed up at 
the fame time ; but once in a fortnight there may 
be a. part of them earthed, in proportion to the 
quantity defired. 

Toward the middle, or latter end of November, if 
the froft Ihould be feverc, it will be proper to cover 
the tops of thofe plants which remain with Peafe- 
haulm or draw, to ore vent the fro It from nenerrarintT 
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to the tender leaves, which frequently pinches them 
where there is not this covering, bur this Ihould be 
taken oft again in mild weather; if this care is 
taken, the plants may be preferved for life moll part 
or the winter. 

If a few of the plants are planted out in a warm fi- 
tuation to Hand for feed, they ihould not be blanched, 
but only in very hard froft fome light litter, or Peafe- 
haulm, may be laid round them to keep out froft, 
which ihould be removed in the fpring, and the 
ground gently dug between the plants, which will 
not only deflroy the weeds, but alfo encourage the 
roots of the plants to Ihoot out on every fide, where- 
by their Hems will be ftronger ; rheie will flower 
about the beginning of July, and if the feafon proves 
dry, their feeds will ripen in September; but in cold 
wet feafons, thefe feeds will not come to maturiry in 
England. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain, and alfo on 
the African Ihore, and is preferved in gardens for the 
lake of variety ; this is very like the third fort, but 
the items of the leaves are much fmallcr, and do 
not grow more than half fo high. The heads of this 
have fome refemblance to thole of the French Arti- 
choke, but have no meat, or flelhy fubftance'in their 
bottoms : this may be planted in the fame manner as 
the third fort, at about three or four feet aparr, and 
will require no other treatment, than the keeping " 
them clean from weeds ; the fecond year they will 
flower, and, if the feafon proves dry, they will ripen 
their feeds in September, and the plants generally 
decay the following winter, efpecially if the winter 
proves fevere, unlefs they are covered. 
CYNOGLOSSUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 168. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 139. tab. 57. Omphalodes. Tourn. 140. 

tab. 59. [KuvoyAworov, of Kupof, a dog, and Y\Z<r<rx, 

Gr. the tongue, fo called becaufe the leaves of this 
plant rcfemble a dog's tongue.] Hounds Tongue, in 
French, Langue de Chi en. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a funnel-fiapcd flower of one leaf with a lon% 
ttthe, and a fhort brim, zvhich is flight ly cut into five 
parts, and is Jhut up at the chaps ; this hath an oblong 
permanent empalement \ cut into five acute fegmcnts. The 
flower hath five floor t ftamina in the chaps of the petals 
terminated by roundijh fummits, and at the bottom of the 
tube arefituated four gcrmen, between which arifes a per- 
manent ftyle the length of the ftamina, crowned by an 
indented ftigma ; the empalement afterward becomes four 
capfulcs, inclofing four oval feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species arc, 

. Cynoglossum (Officinale) ftaminibus corolla brevi- 
oribus, foliis lato-lanccolatis tomentofis feflilibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 134. Hounds Tongue with ftamina Jhortcr 
than the petal, and broad fpcar-Jhaped leaves, which are 
woolly, fitting clofe to the ftalk. Cynogloifum majus 
vulgare. C. B. P. 257. Common greater Hounds 
Tongue. 

. Cynoglossum (Appeninum) ftaminibus corollam se- 
quantibus. Hort. Upfal. 33. Hounds Tongue with fta- 
mina equalling the petal. CynogloiTum montanum max- 
imum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 130. 

Cynoglossum (Creticum) foliis obiongis tomentofis, 
amplexicaulibus, caule ramofo, fpicis riorum longif- 
fimis fparfis. Hounds Tongue with oblong woolly leaves 
embracing the ftalks, a branching ftalk, and very long 
loofe fpikes to the flowers. CynogloiTum Creticum la- 
tifolium foetidum. C. B. P. 257. 

Cynoglossum (Cheirifolium) corollis calyce duplo 
longioribus, foliis lanceolatis.Prod.Leyd. 406. Hounds 
Tongue having a petal twice the length of the empale men t y 
and fpcar-fhaped leaves. CynogloiTum Creticum, ar- 
genteo angufto folio. C. B. P. 257. 

Cynoglossum (Virginianum) foliis amplexicaulibus 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. 193. Hounds Tongue with oval leaves 

which embrace the ftalk. CynogloiTum Virginianum 
fiore minimo albo. Banifter. Cat. 

4 S 6. Cy- 
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6. Cykoclossum (JLufitanicum) foliis lincari lanceolatis 
fcabris. Lin. Sp. 193. Hounds Ttmgtti with linear, 
fpear-Jhaped, rough leaves. Omphalodcs Lufitanica 
clatior Cynoglofli folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 140. 

7. Cynoglossum (Linifolium) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
glabris. Hort. Cliff. 47. Hounds 'Tongue with fmootb, 
narrow , fpear-fhaped leaves. Omp ha lodes Lufitanica 
lini folio. Tourn. Inlt. 140. Commonly called Venus 
Navelwort. 

8. Cynoglossum (Ompbalodes) repens, foliis radicalibus 
cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 47. Creeping Hounds Tongue, 
ivbofe lower leaves are beart-jhaped. - Omphalodes pu- 
mila verna fymphyti folio. Tourn. Inlt. 140. 
The firft fort grows naturally by the fide of hedges 
and foot-ways in many parts of England, fo is feldom 
admitted into gardens ; the roots of this fort are ufed 
in medicine, which are gathered by the herb-folks in 
the fields. The leaves of this plant have a ftrong 
odour, like that of mice in a trap. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the Apennine 
mountains ; the leaves of this fort are much larger, 
the petal of the flower is fliorter, and the plants 
grow taller than thole of the firft, and come earlier 
to flower in the fpring ; this is equally hardy as the 
common fort, and where the feeds are permitted to 
fcattcr, there will be plenty of the plants arife with- 
out care. 

The third fort grows naturally in Andalufia, I re- 
ceived the feeds of this from Gibraltar ; this hath a 
tall branching ftalk, garnilhed with oblong woolly 
leaves, which embrace the ftalk with their bafe. The 
flowers arc produced in loofe fpikes, which come out 
from the fide of the ftalk, and are from fix to eight 
inches long, die flowers are thinly placed on one fide *, 
thefe are blue, ftriped with red, and appear in June. 
The feeds ripen in autumn, foon after which the root 
decays. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain, and alfo 

in theifiand of Crete; I received this from Gibraltar, 

with thofc of the former ; this rifes with an upright 

ftalk little more than a foot high, garniflied with 

long, narrow, filvery leaves, having no foot-ftalks. 

The flowers are produced from the fide, and at the 

top of the (talks, which arc but thinly difperfed on 

the fide, but at the top of the ftalk are in fmall 

clufters ; they arc of a deep purple colour, and much 

longer than the cmpalemcnt ; thefe are fucceeded by 

four broad buckler-fliapcd feeds, which arc rough. 

It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn, 

foon after which the roots generally perifh. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and in 

other northern parts of America; this rifes with an 

upright branching ftalk near four feet high. The 

(talks and leaves are covered with rough hairs, the 

branches are fpread out on every fide, and are but 

thinly garnilhed with leaves, from three to near four 

inches in length, and little more than one inch broad 

in the middle, gradually lefiening to both ends; they 

embrace the (talks with their bafe, and are placed 

alternate ; the flowers grow fcattcr ingly toward the 

end of the branches j thefe are fmall and white ; they 

appear in June, and are fucceeded by four fmall 

feeds, which ripen in autumn, and then the plants 
decay. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Portugal, where it 
was firft diftinguiflied from the feventh by Dr. Tour- 
nefbrt. The feventh fort had been long before that 
cultivated in the gardens for ornament, by the title of 
Venus Navelwort, but of late years that has been almoft 
loft; and the fixth fort is now generally prcferved in 
the Englifli gardens; and the feeds are fold by the 
feed fm en under that title, and is a much larger plant 
than the other, fo makes a better appearance. The 
leaves of the fixth fort are broad . at their bafe, and 
are gradually narrowed to the end ; they are (lightly 
covered with hairs. The (talks grow nine or ten 
inches high, and divide into many branches, each 
being terminated by a long loole fpikc of white flow- 
ers, (tanding on feparate foot-ftalks, which are fuc- ! 
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cecded by four umbilicated feeds, from whence it had 
the title of Navelwort. 

The feventh fort feldom ri(es more than five or fix" 
inches high; the rtalks do not branch near fo much 
as thole of the fixth. The leaves are very narrow and 
long, of a grayilh colour, and fmooth. The flowers 
grow in lhort loofe panicles at the end of thebranches; 
thefe are white, but final lcr than thole of the other 
fort, and are fucceeded by feeds of the fame form. 
This plant was formerly titled Linum Umbillicatim, 
i. e. umbilicated Flax, from the leaves having fome ap- 
pearance of Flax, and the feeds having a hollow like 
a navel. 

Thefe are both annual plants, and have been com- 
monly fown in gardens, with other low annual flow- 
ers, to adorn the borders of the flower-garden ; bun 
thefe (hould be fown in autumn, for thole which are 
fown in the lpring often fail, efpeciallyin dry feafons; 
and the autumnal plants always grow much larger 
than thofe which arife from the lpring lowing, and 
come to flower earlier in the year. The feeds Ihould 
be fown where the plants are defigned to remain, for 
they do not bear tranfplanting, unlefs it is performed 
while they are young. The plants require no other 
culture but to be thinned where they are too clofe, 
and kept clean from weeds. They flower in. June and 
July, and the autumnal plants come a month earlier; 
their feeds ripen in autumn. 

The eighth fort is a low perennial plant, which grows 
• naturally in the woods of Spain and Portugal, where 
it ufually flowers about Chriftmas ; this hath trailing 
branches, which put out roots from their joints, 
whereby it propagates very faft. The leaves are 
heart-fhaped, of a bright green colour, and ftand 
upon long (lender foot-ftalks. The flowers grow in 
loofe panicles, which arife from the divifions of the 
Italic ; they are lhaped like thofe of Borage, but are 
fmaller, and of a lively blue colour; they appear in 
March and April, and in a cool lhady fituation con- 
tinue great part of May, but are rarely fucceeded by 
feeds; but the plants propagate themfelves fo faft by 
their trailing branches, as to render the cultivation 
of them by feeds unneceflary. It delights in a moift 
cool fituation. 
CYPERUS, Cyprefs Grafs. 

There are about twenty fpecies of this genus known, 
' lbme of which grow naturally in England, but the 
far greateft number arc natives of America, where 
they grow in moift fqualid places ; and as there are 
not above two or three fpecies which are prcferved h\ 
gardens, fo it will be to little purpofe to enumerate 
the others. 

The Species arc, 

1. Cyperus (LongusY culmo triquetro foliofo, umbella 
foliofo fupra' decornpofita, pedunculis nudis, fpicis 
alternis. Prod. Leyd. 50. Cyprefs with a three-cornered 
ftalk, an umbel with many leaves, alternate fpikes en 
naked foot-ftalks. Long-rooted Cyprefs of the Jkops. 

2. Cyperus (Rotundus) culmo triquetro fubnudo, urn- 
bella decornpofita, fpicis alternis linearibus. Flor. 
Zeyl. 36. Cyprefs with a three-cornered naked ftalk, a 
decompounded umbel, and linear fpikes placed alternate. 
Round-rooted Cyprefs of the Jbops. 

The firft fort grows naturally in France and Italy, 
from whence the plant was brought for medicinal, 
ufe, but at prefent it is very feldom ufed in England. 
The roots of this fort are compofed of many ltrong 
fleflvy fibres which root deep in the ground, fending 
up every fpring a great number of grafiy three-cor- 
nered leaves near two feet long ; the rlower-ftnlks arc 
triangular, nearly of the fame length, fupporting an 
umbel at the top, having many narrow triangular 
leaves under it ; the fpikes of the umbel are like thofe 
of fome forts of grafs, but the feeds rarely ripen in 
England ; (b the plant is here propagated by dividing 
. the. root in the fpring, and if planted in a warm fi - 
tuation; will thrive here in the open air. 
The fecond fort is tenderer than the firft, fo the round 
com pre fled roots (hould be planted in pots, and fliel- 
tered ia winter. .... 

CYPRI- 
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CYPRIPEDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 906. Calceo- 
lus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 436. cab. 249. Ladies Slipper, 
in French, Sabot. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a Jimple Jpadix.- 'The germen Jits under the flower, 

. wbich is covered with a fpatba or /heath. The flowers 
have four or five narrow fpear-fhaped petals, which ex- 
pand. The neclarium, which is fit ua ted between the pe- 
tals, is fwollen and hollow, in /hope of a fhoe, or flipper. 
It bath two fhort Jtamina which fit upon the point al, and 
are terminated by erett fummits, wbich join to the upper 
lip of the neclarium \ below the flower is fixed a Jlender 
contorted germen, fupporting a fhort ftyle, adhering to the 
upper lip of the neclarium, crowned by an obfolete jligma. 
The germen afterward becomes an oval blunt capfulewith 
three corners, having three furrows, three valves, and one 
cell, wbich is filled with finall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fefrion of 
Linnseus's twentieth clafs, intitled Gynandria Dian- 
dria, the plants of this clafs and fection have two fta- 
mina fixed to the ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Cypripedium (Calceohts) radicibus fibrofis, foliis ova- 
to-lanceolatis caulinis. Act. Upfal. 1740. Ladies Slipper 
with fibrous roots, the leaves on the ftalks oval and fpear- 
fhaped. Calceolus Mariae. Ger.3 59. Our Lady's Slipper. 

2. Cypripedjum {Bulbofum) fcapo unifloro, foliis ob- 
longis glabris petalis anguftis acuminatis. Ladies Slipper 
with one flower in a /heath, oblong finooth leaves, and very 
narrow pointed petals. Calceolus Maria? luteus. Mor. 
H. R. Blofs. Tellow Ladies Slipper. 

3. Cypripedium {Hirfutum) foliis oblongo-ovatis vc- 
nofis hirfutis, flore maximo. Ladies Slipper with oblong, 
cval, veined leaves, which are hairy, and a very large 
flower. Calceolus flore majore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
437. Ladies Slipper with a larger flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally in fome fhady woods in 
the north of England. I found it in the park of Bo- 
rough-Hall, in Lancafliire, the feat of the late Robert 
Fenwick, Efq; It hath a root compofed of many 
flelhy fibres, from which arife, in the fpring, two, 
three, or more ftalks, in proportion to the ftrength 
of the root thefe grow nine or ten inches high, and 
. are garnifhed with oval fpear-lhaped leaves, having 
a few longitudinal veins ; in the bofom of one of the 
tipper leaves is inclofed the flower-bud, which is 
fupported by a (lender foot-ftalk, which generally 
turns a little bud on one fide. The flower hath four 
dark purple petals, placed in form of a crofs, which 
fpread wide open. In the center is fituated the large 
Jiollow nectarium, aim oft as large as a bird's egg, 
ihaped like a wooden fhoc, of a pale yellowifh co- 
lour, with a few broken ftrcaks ; the opening is co- 
vered with two ears; the upper one is tender, white, 
and fpotted with purple ; the lower is thick,, and of 
an herbaceous colour. The flowers appear about the 
end of May, and the ftalks decay early in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Virginia, and 
other parts of North America ; this hath longer and 
fmoother leaves than the former. The two fide pe- 
tals of the flower are long, narrow, and terminate in 
acute points, and arc wreathed, or undulated on their 
fides. The neclarium is oblong, and narrower than 
in the firft fort, and is yellow, fpotted with brownilh 
red. The ftalks rife near a foot and a half high. 
The third fort grows naturally in America, where 
the inhabitants call it Moccafin Flower 5 this rifes a 
foot and a half high. The leaves are of an oblong 
oval form, and are deeply veined. The flower is large, 
of a reddifli brown colour, marked with a few purple 
Veins. This fort flowers in the end of May. 
All thefe forts are with difficulty preferved in gar- 
dens j they muft be planted in a loamy foil, and in a 
fituation where they may have the morning fun only. 
They muft be procured from the places where they 
naturally grow, for they cannot be propagated in gar- 
dens. The roots fhould be feldom removed, for 
tranfplanting them prevents their flowering. 

C YSTIC A'PNOS. See Fumari a. 

C Y T I S O-G E N I S T A. See Sp artium. 
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CYTISUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 785. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 647. tab. 416. [fo called from Cythos, an 
ifland in the Archipelago, where it .grew in great 
plenty.] Bafe-tree Trefoil, in French, Citife. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a butterfly flower, with a fhort bell-fijaped em- 
palement of one leaf, divided in two lips, the upper being 
bifid and acute, the under indented in three parts. The 
flandard of the flower is rifmg, oval, and rejlexed on the 
fides. The wings are obtufe, ereel, and the length of the 
flandard. The keel is bellied and acute. It hath ten 
ftamina, nine joined, and one ftanding feparatc, tenni- 
v nated by rifing fummits. It hath an oblong germen, fitp- 
porting a fingle ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigmc. The 
germen afterward becomes an oblong blunt pod, narrczv at 
their bafe, filled with kidney-fimped flatted feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnjeus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, from the flowers having ten ftamina di- 
vided into two bodies. 
The Species are, 
t. Cytisus {Laburnum) foliis oblongo-ovatis, racemis 
brevioribus pendulis, caule arboreo. Cytifus with ob- 
long oval leaves, Jbort fpikes of flowers hanging down- 
ward, and a tree-like ftalk. Cytifus Alpinus latifolius, 
flore racemofo pendulo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 648. 
Commonly called Laburnum. 

2. Cytisus {Alpinus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, racemis 
longioribus pendulis, caule fruticofo. Cytifus with oval 
fpear-fhaped leaves, long pendulous bunches of flowers, and 
ajhrubby ftalk. Cytifus Alpinus anguftifolius, flore 
racemofo pendulo longiore. Tourn. Inft. K. H. 648. 
Commonly called long-fpiked Laburnum. 

3. Cytisus {Nigricans) racemis flmplicibus crectis, fo- 
liolis ovato-oblongis. Hort. Cliff. 354. Cytifus with 
fingle ereft bunches of flowers, and oval oblong leaves. 
Cytifus glaber nigricans. C. B. P. 390. Black finooth 
Cytifus. 

4. Cytisus (Sefiilibus) racemis ercctis, calycibus brac- 
tea triplici auctis, foliis floralibus feflilibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 739. Cytifus with creft bunches of flowers, three 
laminae under the empalement, and the leaves on the flower 
branches fitting clofc. Cytifus glabris, foliis fubrotun- 
dis, pediculis b re villi mis. C. B. P. 390. Commonly 
called by the gardeners, Cytifus fecundus Clufii. 

5. Cytisus {Hirfutis) pedunculis flmplicibus laterali- 
bus, calycibus hirfutis trifidis ventricofo-oblongis. 
Hort. Upfal. 211. Cytifus with fingle foot -ftalks on the 
fide of the branches, trifid hairy empalements, oblong and 
bellied. Cytifus incanus filiqua longiore. C. B. P. 390* 
Commonly called hairy, or Evergreen Cytifus of Naples. 

6. Cytisus (Argenteus) floribus feflilibus, foliis tomen- 
tofis, caulibus herbaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 740. Cytifus 
with flowers fitting clofe to the branches, woolly leaves, 
and an herbaceous ftalk. Cytifus humilis argenteus an- 
guftifolius. Tourn. Inft. 648. 

7. Cytisus {Supinus) floribus umbellatis tcrminalibus, 
ramis decumbentibus, foliolis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 1042. 
Low Cytifus with umbellated flowers terminating the 
branches, which arc trailing, and oval leaves. Cytifus 
fupinus foliis infra & flliquis molli lanugine pubefcen- 
tibus. C. B. P. 390. 

8. Cytisus {Auftriacus) floribus umbellatis terminalibus, 
caulibus erectis foliolis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp.. 1042. 
Cytifus with umbellated flowers terminating the branches, 
ereit ftalks and fpear-fiaped leaves. Cytifus floribus 
capitatis, foliolis ovato-oblongis, caule fruticofo. 
Diet. Hort. Commonly called Siberian Cytifus. 

9. Cytisus {AZtbiopicus) racemis lateralibus ftrictis, ra- 
mis angulatis, foliolis cuneiform ibus. Lin. Sp. 1042. 
Cytifus with narrow bunches of flowers proceeding from 
the fide of the branches, wbich are angular, and wedge- 
fhaped leaves. Cytifus ^thiopicus, "fubrotundis Inca- 
nis minoribus foliis, floribus parvis luteis. Pluk: 
Aim. 128. 

10. Cytisus {Gracus) foliis flmplicibus lanceolato-line- 
aribus, ramis angulatis. Lin. Sp. 1043. Cytifus with 
JingUy linear, fpear-fhaped leaves, and angular branches. 

Barba Jovis lin arise folio, flore luteo parvo. Tourn. 
. Cor v 44. . 

1 1. Cytisus 
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it. Cvristfs (Cay an) racemis axillaribus erecYis, folio- 
lis fublanceolatis tomentofis, intermedio longids pe- 
tiolato. Flor. Zeyl. 357. Cytifus witJb creSi /pikes of 
flowers -proceeding from the fides of the branches, and 
fpcar-fiaped leaves which arc woolly, the foot-ftalk of the 
middle, one being tbelottgeft. Cytiius arboreieens, fruc- 
tu cduli albo. Plum. Cat. 19. Commonly called Pidgeon 
Pea in America. 

The firft fort is die common broad-leaved Laburnum, 
which was formerly in greater plenty in the Englifh 
gardens than at prelentj for fmce the fecond fort hath 
been introduced, it has almoft turned this out ; the 
fpikes of flowers being much longer, they make a 
finer appearance when they are in flower, which has 
occafioncd their being more generally cultivated 5 but 
the firft grows to be the largeft tree, and the wood of 
it is very hard, of a fine colour, and will polifh very 
. well ; it approaches near to green Ebony, lb is by the 
French titled Ebony of the Alps, and is there ufed 
for many kinds of furniture •, but in England there 
are few of thcie trees which have been fuffered to 
frand long enough to arrive to any considerable iize, 
for as they have been only coniidered as an ornamen- 
tal tree, the frequent alterations which molt of the 
gardens in England have undergone, have occafioned 
their being rooted out wherever they were growing ; 
but in fomc of the old gardens in Scotland, where 
they have been permitted to ftand, there are large 
trees of this kind, which are fit to cut down for the 
ufe of the timber. I have fecn two old trees of it in 
gardens, which were more than a yard in girt, at fix. 
feet from the ground, and thefe had been broken and 
abufed, otherwifc might have been much larger: they 
grow very faft, and are extremely hardy, fo may be I 
well worth propagating upon poor fhallow foils, and f 
in expofed lituations. His Grace the Duke of Queenf- 
berry fowed a great quantity of the feeds of this tree, 
upon the fide of the downs, at his feat near Amef- I 
bury, in Wiltflii re, where the fituation was very much I 
expofed, and the foil fo fhallow, as that few trees 
would grow there *, yet in this place the young trees 
were twelve feet high in four years growth, ib be- I 
came a inciter to the other plantations, for which 
purpofe they were defigned ; but the hares and rab- 
bits are great enemies to thefe trees, by barking them 
in winter, fo that where thefe trees are cultivated, 
they ihould be fenced from thefe animals. 
Both thefe forts are eafily propagated by feeds, which I 
the trees produce in great plenty. If thefe arc fown 1 
upon a common bed in March, the plants will appear 
by the middle or end of April, and will require no I 
other care but to be kept clean from weeds during 
the following fumtner ; and if the plants are too clofe 
together, they may be tranfplanted the autumn fol- 
lowing, either into a nurfery, where they may grow I 
a year or two to get ftrcngth, or into the places where 
they are defigned to remain : where people would I 
cultivate them for their wood, it will be the beft way J 
to fow the feeds upon the jpot where they are intend- 
ed to grow, becaufe thefe trees fend out long, thick, I 
fleihy roots to a great diftance, which will penetrate I 
gravel or rocks \ and if thefe roots are cut or broken, 
it greatly retards their growth ; therefore when they I 
are not fown upon the intended fpot, they ihould be I 
tranfplanted thither young, otherwifc they will not I 
grow to near the fize *, though where they are only 
defigned for ornament, the removing the plants twice I 
will Hop their growth, and caufe them to be more pro- J 
ductive of flowers ; but all trees intended for timber, 
are much better fown on the ground where they are I 
defigned to ftand, than if they are transplanted. I 
If the feeds of thefe trees are permitted to fcatter in 
winter, the plants will rife in great plenty the follow- I 
ing fpring, lb that a few trees will foon fupply any I 
peribn with a iufficicnt number of the plants. I 
Theie trees flower in May, at which time they make | 
a fine appearance, their branches being generally I 
loaded with long firings of yellow flowers, which I 
hang down from every part. The feeds grow in long I 
pods, which ripen in autumn. There is a variety of I 



both thefe trees with variegated leaves, which (ome 
perfons are fond of cultivating ; but this is only to be 
done by cuttings or layers, for the feeds of thefe will 
produce plants with green leaves : the cuttings ihould 
be planted in autumn, when the leaves begin to fall, 
and the plants muft have a poor foil, for in good 
ground they are apt to become plain. 
If the firft fort comes to be confidered as a ufeful 
wood, which there is no reafon to doubt it may be, it 
may be planted in large clumps in parks, where they 
will be very ornamental; and I am certain, from long 
experience, that this tree will thrive upon many foils, 
and in fuch fituations as few other trees will make any 
progrefs ; the objection to s fencing is the fame here, 
as for any other trees, for wherever plantations arc 
made, if they are not well fecured from animals, they 
will not anfwer the defign of the planters. 
The fecond fort differs from the firft, in having nar- 
rower leaves, longer bunches of flowers, and the trees 
do not grow fo large and flrrong; this difference I 
find is conftant from feed. There is another fort 
mentioned by Tournefort, with ihorter bunches of 
flowers than either of thefe, one tree of which kind 1 
thought I had found in a garden ; the bunches of the 
flowers upon this tree were clofe and almoft round, 
but I fowed the feeds of it, and the plants proved to 
be only the common fort. 

The third fort grows naturally in Auftria, in Italy 
and Spain, and at prefent is pretty rare in the Englifh 
gardens ; it was formerly in fome of the curious gar- 
dens here, but had been long loft, till a few years 
ago, when I procured the feeds from abroad, which 
fucceeded in the Chelfea gardens, where the plants 
have flowered and produced ripe feeds, which have 
been Communicated to feveral curious perfons. 
This fhrub feldom rifes more than three or four feet 
high in England ; it naturally puts out many lateral 
branches near the ground, which fpread out on every 
fide, fo as to form a low fhrubby buih, fo is with dif- 
ficulty raifed to a ftem : the branches are very flender, 
and their ends are frequently killed if the winter is 
fevere ; thefe are garniflied with oblong oval leaves, 
growing by threes on each foot-ftalk > they are equal 
in fize, and of a dark green colour; the branches 
grow erect, and are terminated by fpikes of yellow 
flowers, about four or five inches in length, ftanding 
upright ; and as all the branches are thus terminated, 
fo when the ihrubs arc in flower, they make a fine 
appearance it flowers in July, after moft of the other 
forts are paft, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This 
is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be fown upon 
a bed of light earth in March, covering them about 
one third of an inch with fine fcrecned mould ; in 
the beginning of May the plants will appear, when 
they muft be carefully weeded, and during the fol- 
lowing fummer they muft conftandy be kept clean, 
which is all the culture they require till autumn, 
when it will be very proper to arch the bed over with 
hoops, that in frofty weather the plants may be 
covered with mats, to prevent their tender ihoots 
from being killed ; for as thefe young plants are apt 
to continue growing later in the autumn than thofe 
which are become woody, fo they arc much more 
fufceptible of cold ; therefore where there is not fome 
care taken to cover them, if the winter ihould prove 
fevere, many of them may be entirely deftroyed, and 
the others killed to the ground. The fpring fol- 
lowing, after the danger of hard froft is over, the 
plants fhould be carefully taken up, and planted out 
at the diftance of one foot, row from row, and fix 
inches afunder in the rows ; this ihould be in a flicl- 
tered fituation, and as thefe plants do not ihoot till 
late in the fpring, fo they need not be tranfplanted 
before the end of March, or the beginning of April 5 
and if the feafon ihould then prove warm and dry, it 
will be proper to give the plants fome water to fettle 
the earth to their roots j and if the drought continue, 
and the waterings are three times repeated at a week's 
interval from each, it will be of fervice to the plants. 
After tfrey have taken new root, they will require 

no 
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ho farther care, but to keep them conftantly clean 
from weeds ; in this nurfery the plants may remain two 
years, in which time they will have acquired ftrength 
enough to be tranfplanted where they are to remain. 
There is a figure of this fhrub exhibited in the 1 17th 
plate of my figures of plants. 

The Fourth iort grows naturally in the fouth of. 
France^ in Spain and Italy, but has been long cul- 
tivated in the nurlery gardens; as an ornamental 
flowering fhrubi by the title of Cytifus fecund us Clu- 
fii. This rifes with a woody ftalk, putting out many 
branches which are covered with a brownifh bark, 
and, garnilhed by obverle, oval* fmall leaves, growing 
by threes on very fliort foot-ftalks. The flowers are 
produced in dole fhort ipikes at the end of the 
branches, ftanding erect ; they are of a bright yellow 
colour, and appear in June ; thefe are fucceeded by 
fliort broad pods, which contain one row of kidney- 
Ihaped feeds, which ripen in Auguft. Thefe Ihrubs 
will rife to the height offeven or eight feet, and be- 
come very bufliy ; they are very hardy* fo will thrive 
in any fituation,- and upon almoft any foil, which is 
not too wet. They are propagated by feeds, which 
may be fown upon a common bed of light earth in 
the ipring, and kept clean from weeds the following 
.fummcr; and in autumn the plants may be trans- 
planted into a nurlery in rows, one foot apart, and 

• at fix inches diftance in the rows, where they may re- 
main two years to acquire ftrength, and mould then be 

. removed to the places where they are defigned to grow. 
The fifth fort hath a loft fhrubby ftalk, dividing into 
many branches, which grow erecT, and frequently 

- rife to the. height of eight or ten feet ; the italics and 
leaves of this. are very hairy-; the leaves arc oval, 

. growing three upon each foot-ftalk, and are placed 
, clofely on the branches ; the flowers come out from 
the fide of the ftalk, in fliort bunches they are of a 

E ale yellow, and appear in June; thefe are fucceeded 
y long, narrow, hairy pods, with one row of kidney- 

- ihaped feeds, which ripen in September. 
. This fort, of late years, has been much cultivated in 

the nurfery gardens near London, by the title of 
Evergreen Cytifus of Naples ; but as in fevere frofr. 
thefe (hrubs are fometimes killed, fo they are not 
proper for every fituation, therefore fhould only be 
planted on a dry foil, and in warm fituations ; they 
are alfo very difficult to remove, when grown to any 
fize, for they Ihoot long roots deep into the ground, 
and when thefe are broken or cut, the plants feldom 
furvive it. This may be propagated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed for the third fort. It grows 
naturally in the lbuth of France, in Spain and Italy. 
The fixth fort hath herbaceous (talks, garniflied with 
woolly leaves ; the flowers are produced fometimes 
Angle, at other times two, three, or more grow to- 
gether at the end of the branches ; thefe appear in 
June, and are fucceeded by hairy pods. 
. This plant is propagated by feeds, which may be 
. fown at the fame time, and. the plants lhould be af- 
terward treated in the fame way, as is directed for 

the third fort. ... 
The leventh fort grows naturally in Sicily, Italy, and 
Spain ; this is a perennial plant, from whofe down- 
right root proceed fcveral weak branches which trail 
upon the ground, and extend to the length of eight 
or ten inches ; thefe are garniflied with oblong leaves, 
placed by threes upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they 
are hoary on their under fide, but fmooth above ; the 
flowers are collected in heads at the end of the ftalks, 
having a duller of leaves under them ; they are of a 
deep yellow colour, and appear the latter end Of 
June, and in warm feafons thefe are fucceeded by flat 
woolly pods, containing one row of fmall kidney- 
fliaped feeds, which ripen in September. This plant 
is propagated by feeds, which lhould be fown where 
the plants are 'to remain, and lhould be treated in the 
fame manner as the fixth fort. 

The eighthffort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence the eeds were fent to the Imperial garden at 
' Pcterlburgh, and hath fince been fent to many of the 
. curious gardens in Europe, which have been fur- 
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hilhed with the feeds: This hath a fhrubby ftalfcj 
which riles near four feet high, dividing into many 
branches, whichjwhen young are covered with a green 
bark, clofely garnilhed by oblong, oval, fmooth leaves, 
which are of a hoary green colour ; the flowers are 
produced in clofe heads at the end of the branches, 
having a clufter of leaves under them ; they are of a 
bright yellow colour, and appear in the beginning of 
May ; thefe are fometimes fucceeded by fliort woolly 
pods, containing three or four fmall kidney-fliapei 
feeds in each. This is propagated by leeds; which 
lhould be fown early in April, on a border of itrong 
ground expoled to the eaft ; for if they are fown where 
they have full fun, the plants will not thrive. This 
requires a cold fituation and ' a pretty ftrong foil, 
otherwife it will not thrive. 

The ninth fort grows naturally about Algiers, from 
whence the Rev. Dr. Shaw brought the feeds, which 
fucceeded in the Chelfea garden. This riles with 
a loft Ihrubby ftalk to the height of eight or ten feet, 
putting out many (lender branches on every fide, 
garniflied with fmall wedge-fliaped leaves, which arc 
indented -at the top, ot a dark green colour and 
fmooth ; the flowers come out frequently Angle from 
the lide of the branches, thele are large and of a 
bright yellow ; rhey appear in June, and are fome- 
times fucceeded by pods 'containing three or four 
kidney-fliaped feeds, -which ripen in autumn. This 
lort is too tender to live in the open air through the 
winter in England, therefore the plants muft be 
treated in the fame way as thofe which are natives of 
the fame country. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Archipelago ; it rifes with a ligneous ftalk fix or 
feven feet high, fending out many angular lateral 
brandies, garniflied with Angle, narrow, fpear-lhaped 
leaves; the flowers are produced in fliort bunches 
from the fide of the branches ; they are fmall, yellow, 
and appear in July and Auguft, but are not fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

This is propagated by cuttings, which if planted on a 
bed of light earth the beginning of July, and are clofely 
covered with a bell or hand-^lafs, which lhould be 
lhaded from the fun in the middle of the day, they 
will put out roots by the middle or end of September 
when they lhould be carefully taken up, planting each 
in a feparate fmall pot, carefully watering and fliading 
them until they have taken new root ; after which they 
may be expofed in a Iheltered fituation till the end of 
October, when they muft be removed into llielter, for 
this plant is too tender to live in the open air in England* 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in the iflands 
of America, and alfo at the Cape of Good Hope. This 
rifes with a weak Ihrubby ftalk eight or ten feet high, 
fending out many erect fide branches, which grow 
erect, and are garniflied with fpear-lhaped woolly" 
leaves, placed by threes, the middle lobe having a 
longer diftinct foot-ftalk, than the two on each fide 
which grow clofe to the principal foot-ftalk. The flow- 
ers come out from the fide of the branches, fometimes 
fingle, at other times in clufters ; they are of a deep 
yellow colour, and about the fize of thole of the com- 
mon Laburnum ; thefe are fucceeded by hairy pods 
about three inches long, which are fickle- Ihaped, end- 
ing with a long acute point, fwelling at the place 
where each feed is lodged ; the feeds are roundilh, a 
little inclined to a kidney-lliape. Thefe feeds are 
clleemed an excellent food for pigeons in America» 
from whence it had the title of Pigeon Pea. 
This plant grows only in very warm countries, fo 
cannot be preferved in England, unlefs it is placed 
in a warm ftove. It rifes eafily from feeds in a hot- 
bed, and will grow three or four feet high the firlc 
year, provided they have a proper heat, and the fe- 
cond year they will produce flowers and feeds. The 
plants muft be placed in the bark-bed in the ftove, 
and treated in the fame manner as other tender plants 
from the fame countries : they lhould have but little 
water in winter, and in the fummcr lhould have a large 
lhare of free air admitted to them in warm weather* 

« 
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DAFFODIL. See Narcissus. 
DAISIES. See Bellis. 
DALECHAMPIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
1022. Plum. Nov. Gen. 17. tab. 38. 
This plant was fo named by father Plumier, in honour 
of the memory of Jacobus Dalechamp, who was a 
curious botanift. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers on- the fame plant 5 the 
male flowers are fituated between two bra Re a j they have 
a common involucrum cut into four eretl figments ; the 
empalement is compofed of fix obtufe oval leaves, reflexed at 
- their points. They have no petals* but have a broad nec- 
tarittm* having many plain folds lying over each other \ 
and many Jlamina joined in a long column* terminated by 
roundijh fummits having four furrows ; the female flowers 
are alfo fituated in the fame manner as the male * thefe 
have a permanent three-leaved involucrum* and each have 
a permanent ten-leaved empalement •* they have no petals* 
but a roundijh germen Jhorter than the empalement \ having_ 
three furrows fupporting a long flender Jfyle* bending to- 
ward the male flowers* crowned by a headed ftigma 5 the 
germen afterward becomes a roundijh capfule with three 
. cells* inclofing one roundijh feed in each. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fe&ionof 
Lmnams's twenty-firfl clafs, intitled Monoecia Mo- 
nadelphia, the plants having male and female flow- 
ers on the fame root, and the ftamina of the male 
flowers are joined in one body to the ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this in England, viz. 
Dalechampia (Scandens) foliis trilobis glabris, floribus 
axillaribus caule volubili. Dalechampia with finooth 
leaves having three lobes* flowers growing from the fides 
of. the branches* and a twining ftalk. Dalechampia 
lcandcns, lupuli foliis, frudtu tricocco glabra, calvce 
hifpido. Houft. MSS. ■ S 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the late Dr. Houftoun fent me the feeds, which fuc- 
ceeded in the Chelfca garden, where the plants have 
flowered and perfected their feeds. This muft be a 
different plant from that which Plumier found 
growing in Martinico, or he has taken the involucrum 
for the feed-veflel by his title of it for he calls it 
fruttu tricocco hifpido, whereas this hath a fmooth 
fruit with a hifpid empalement. 
It hath a root com poled of many fibres, which ex- 
tend to a great diftance, from which arife feveral 
weak twining (talks, that faften themfelves to the 
neighbouring plants, and mount up to a confiderable 
height ; thele are garnifhed at each joint by one leaf, 
having three lobes ; they are fmooth, the two fide 
lobes arc oblique to the midrib, but the middle one 
is equal. The flowers are produced.from the fide of 
the ftalks, three or four growing upon each foot- 
ftalk i fome of thefe are male, and others female ; 
they are of an herbaceous colour, and fmall, fo make 
no appearance they have each a double involucrum, 
made up of two orders of leaves, which are narrow, 
and armed with fmall briftiy hairs, which fling the 
hands of thofe who unwarily touch them j the flowers 
are fucceeded by roundifti capfules, having three pro- 
minent lobes which are fmooth, each inclofing a 
finale feed. 

i plant is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
1 early in the fpring on a hot-bed ; and when the 
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plants are come up three inches high, they fhould 
be carefully tranfplanted, each into a feparate fmall 
pot, filled with light rich earth, and then . plunged 
into a hot- bed of tanners bark, being careful to fcreen 
them from the fun until they have taken new root ; 
after which time the glaffes of the hot-bed fhould be 
raifed every day, in proportion to the heat of the 
weather, to admit frefti air to the plants •* they muft 
alio be frequently watered, for they naturally grow 
in moift places. When the plants have grown fo 
large as to fill thefe pots with their roots, they lhould 
be removed into larger pots, and placed in the bark- 
bed in the ftove, where they muft be fupported 
either with ftakes or a trellis, round which they 
will twine, and rife to the height of eight or ten feet. 
Thefe plants muft be kept conftantly in the ftove, 
for they are too tender to bear the open air in this 
country, even in the fummer feafon ; therefore they 
fhould be placed with Convolvulufes, and other 
twining plants, near the back of the (love, where 
fhould be made an efj>alier to fiipport them ; in which 
fituation they will thrive, and produce their flowers, 
and fometimes will perfect their feeds in this country; 
but, in order to this, they fhould have a large fhare 
of frclh air in warm weather, by drawing down the 
upper glaffes of the ftove •, but in winter the ftove 
fhould oe kept to a temperate heat, or rather higher. 
In fummer they will require a large fhare of water, 
but in winter it fhould be given to them in left quan- 
tities, but muft be frequently repeated. Thefe 
plants do not continue above two years, fb that 
young plants fhould be raifed in order to preferve the 
kind. 

DAMASONIUM, Star-headed Water Plantain. 
The Characters are, 
// hath a flower compofed of three leaves* which are 
placed orbicularly* and expand in form of a Rofe : out of 
the flower-cup rifes the pointal* which afterward becomes 
a ftar-fhaped fruit* with many cells* which are full of 
oblong feeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Damasonium {Alifma) ftellatum. Lugd. Star-headed 
Water Plantain. 

2. Damasonium (Flava) Americanum maximum, 
plantaginis folio, flore fiavefcente, fructu globofo. 
Plum. Greateft American Water Plantain* with a Plan- 
tain leaf* a yellow ifh flower •* and a globular fruit. 
The firft of thefe plants is a native of England ; it 
grows commonly in ftanding waters, which are not 
very deep. It is fometimes ufed in medicine, but ne- 
ver cultivated in gardens, fo muft be gathered for 
ufe in the places or its growth. 

The fecond fort grows in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
feveral other places in the warm parts of America, 
where it is generally found in ftagnating waters, and 
other fwampy places ; fp that it would be difficult 
to preferve this plant in England, for it will not live 
in the open air, and requires a bog to make it 
thrive ; but as it is a plant of no great beauty or 
ufe, it is not worth the trouble of cultivating in this 
country. 

DANDELION. See Leontodon. 
DAPHNE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 436. Thymelaea. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 594. tab. 366". Spurge Laurel, or 

Meeercon. 

The 
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The Characters are, 
<tbe flower both no empalement ; it is cylindrical* of one 
petal* which is cut into four parts at the top* where it 
Jpreads open ; it bath eight Jbart ftamina infer ted in the 
tube* which are alternately lower* terminated by creel 
bilocular fummits. The oval germen is fituated at the bot- 
tom of the tube, and is crowned by a beaded depreffed ftig- 
tna ; the germen afterward becomes a roundifb berry with 
cne cell* inclofing one roundifb flefhy feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnaeus's eighth clafs, in titled O&andria Monogy- 
nia, from the flower having eight ftamina and one 
germen. 

The Species are, 

t. Daphne {Laureola) racemis axillaribus, foliis lan- 
ceolatis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. Daphne with 
bunches of flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches* 

' and fmooth fpear-fhaped leaves. Thymelasa lauri folio 
fempervirens, feu laureola mas. Tourn. Inft. 595. 
Commonly called Spurge Laurel. 

2. Daphne {Mezcreon) floribus feflilibus ternis caul in is, 
• foliis lanceolatis deciduis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. 

Daphne with three flowers together fitting clofe to the ftalk* 
and fpear-fhaped leaves* which fall off in autumn. Thy- 
melasa lauri folio deciduo, five laureola foemina. 
Tourn. Inft. 59 5. Commonly called Mezercon. 

3. Daphne {Thymelaa') floribus feflilibus axillaribus, fo- 
liis lanceolatis, caulibus fimpliciflimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
356. Daphne with flowers fitting clofe to the fides of the 
branches* fpear-fhaped leaves* and Jingle ftalks. Thy- 
roelaea foliis poly galse glabris. C. B. P. 463. 

4. Daphne (Tarton-raire) floribus feflilibus aggregatis 
axillaribus, foliis ovatis utrinque pubefcentibus ner- 
vofis. Lih. Sp. Plant. 356. Daphne with flowers , in 
clufters fitting clofe to the fides of the branches* and oval 
nervous leaves covered with filky hairs on both fides. I 
Thymelaea foliis candicantibus ferici inftar mollibus. I 
C. B. P. 463. Commonly called Tarton-raire I 

5. Daphne (Alpina) floribus feflilibus aggregatis late- J 
ralibus, foliis lanceolatis obtufiufculis fubtus tomen- I 
tofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 356. Daphne with clufters of\ 
flowers growing clofe to the fides of the branches* and I 
fpear-fhaped blunt leaves woolly on their under fide. Cha- I 
melffia Alpina, folio inferne incano. C. B. P. 462. I 

6. Daphne {Cneorum) floribus congeftis terminalibus I 
feflilibus, foliis lanceolatis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. I 
Daphne with clufters of flowers fitting clofe on the tops I 
of the branches* and naked fpear-lhaped leaves. Cneorum. I 
Matth. Hift. 46. 

7. Daphne {Gnidium) panicula terminali, foliis lineari- I 
lanceolatis acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 357. Daphne I 
with a panicle of flowers terminating the branches* and I 
narrow* fpear-fhaped* pointed leaves. Thymelaea fo- I 
liis lini. C. B. P. 463. I 

8. Daphne (Squarrofa) floribus terminalibus peduncu- I 
latis, foliis fparfis linearibus patentibus mucronatis. I 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 358. Daphne with flowers terminating 
the branches* having foot-flalks* and narrow* fpreading* I 
acute-pointed leaves* placed fcatteringly on the branches. I 
Thymekca capitata lanuginofa, foliis creberrimis mi- I 
nimis aculeatis. Burm. Afr. 1 34. tab. 49. fol 1 . 1 

9. Daphne {Americana) foliis linearibus acutis, floribus I 
racemofls axillaribus. Daphne with very narrow acute I 
leaves* and flowers growing in bunches from the fides of 
the branches. Thymebea frutefcens rorifmarini folio, 
flore albo. Plum. Cat. I 
The firft fort grows common in the woods in many I 
parts of England, and is commonly known by the 

• title of Spurge Laurel ; of late years there are poor I 
people, who get the young plants out of the woods, 

* and carry them about the town to Jell in the winter I 
and fpring. This is a low evergreen fhrub, which 
rifes with feveral ftalks from the root to the height 
of two or three feet, dividing upward into feveral 
branches, garnifhed with thick fpear-fhaped leaves, I 
which come out irregularly on every fide, fitting 
pretty clofe to the branches, they are fmooth and of 
a lucid green \ between thefe, toward the upper 
part of the ftalks, come out the flowers in fmall cluf- 
ters > they are of a ycllowifh green, and appear foon I 
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after ChriflfmaSj if the feafon is not very fevere ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oval berries, which are green till 
June, when they ripen and turn black, fbon after 
which they fall off. The whole plant is of a hot 
cauftic tafte, burning and inflaming the mouth and 
throat. The leaves continue green all the year, fo 
thefe plants are ornamental in winter; and. as they 
will thrive under tall trees, they are very proper to 
fill up the fpaces in plan tations. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Germany, and 
there Hath been a difcovery made of its growing in 
fome woods near Andover in Hampfhire, from 
whence a great number of plants have been taken of 
late years. This has been long cultivated in the 
nurfery-gardens as a flowering fhrub, and is a very 
ornamental plant in gardens, very early in the fpring, 
before others make their appearance. There are 
two diftincl: forts of this, one with a white flower 
which is fucceeded by yellow berries, the other with 
Peach-coloured flowers and red fruit. Thefe are by 
fome fuppofed to be accidental varieties aiifing from 
the fame feeds, but I have feveral times raifed thefe 
plants from feeds, and always found the plants come 
up the fame, as thofe from which the feeds were 
taken, fo they do not vary, therefore may be called 
different fpecies. There is a variety of the Peach- 
coloured Mezereon, with flowers of a much deeper 
colour than the common, but thefe I have always 
found to vary in their colours when raifed from feeds. 
This fhrub grows to the height of five or fix feet, 
with a ftrong woody ftalk, putting out many woody 
branches on every fide, fo as to form a regular head ; 
the flowers come out very early in the fpring, before 
the leaves appear, growing in clufters all round the 
fhoots of the former year * there are commonly three 
flowers produced from each knot or joint, ftanding 
on the fame fhort foot-ftalk ; thefe have fliort fwelling 
tubes, which are divided into four parts at the top, 
which fpread open ; they have a very fragrant odour, 
fo that where there are plenty of the fhrubs growing 
together, they perfume the air to a confiderable dis- 
tance round them: after the flowers arc paft, the 
leaves come out, which are fmooth, fpear-fhaped, 
and placed without order ; they are about two inches 
long, and three quarters broad in the middle, gra- 
dually leflening to both ends the flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by oval berries, which ripen in June j thofe 
of the Peach-coloured flowers are red, and thofe of 
the white yellow. The flowers appear in February 
and March, and fometimes in mild winters they ap- 
pear in January. This plant was formerly uled in 
medicine, but as every part of it has a hot cauftic 
tafte, fo few prefcribe the ufe of it at prefent. 
This is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown 
on a border expofed to die eaft, foon after the berries 
are ripe ; for if they are not fown till the fpring fol- 
lowing they often mifcarry, and always remain a year 
in the ground before the plants appear; whereas 
thofe which are fown in Auguft, will- grow the fol- 
lowing fpring, fo that a year is faved, and thefe never 
fail. When the plants come up, they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and if the plants are not too clofe together, they may 
. continue in the feed -bed, to have the growth of two 
fummers, efpecially if they do not make great pro- 
grefs the fi rlt year ; then at Michaelmas, when the 
leaves are fhedding, they fhould be carefully taken 
up fo as not to break or tear their roots, and planted 
into a nurfery at about fixteen inches row from, row, 
and eight or nine inches afunder in the rows ; in this 
nurfery they may remain two years, by which time 
they will be fit to remove to the places where they 
are defigned to remain for good : the belt feafon to 
tranfplant thefe trees is in autumn, for as thefe plants 
begin to vegetate very early in the fpring, fo it is 
not proper to tranfplant them at that feafon. Thefe 
plants grow beft in a light fandy eaith which is dry, 
for in cold wet land they become mofly, and make 
litdeprogrefs •, fo that upon fuch foils they never grow 
to any fize, and produce few flowers. 

Although 
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Although the berries of this tree are fo very acrid, 
as to burn the mouth and throat of -thole who may 
incautioufly tafte them, yet the birds greedily, devour 
them, as foon as they begin to ripen ; fo that unlefs 
the fhrubs are covered with nets to preferve the ber- 
ries, they will all be deftroyed before they are fit to 
gather. There is of this and the former fort, fome 
plants with variegated leaves, which fome perfons are 
fond to have in their gardens, but the plain are much 
more beautiful. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
the fouth of France, where.it rifes to the height of 
three or four feet, with a fingle ftalk covered with a 
light-coloured bark ; the flowers come out in clullers 
on the fides of the ftalks, which are of an herbaceous 
colour, fo make but little appearance ; they appear 
early in the fpring, and are fucceeded by fmall ber- 
ries which are yellowifh when ripe. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
from whence I received the feeds. This is a low 
Ihrubby plant, which fends out feveral weak ftalks 
from the root, which grow about a foot long, and 
fpread about irregularly; thefe feldom become woody 
in England, but are tough and ftringy, covered with 
a light bark ; the leaves are fmall, of an oval form, 
and are very foft, white, and fhining like fattin; 
thefe fit pretty clofe to the ftalks ; between thefe the 
flowers come out in thick clufters from the fide of 
the ftalks ; they are white, and are fucceeded by 
roundifh berries having one hard feed. This flowers 
here in June, but doth not produce ripe feeds. 
The fifth fort grows on the mountains near Geneva, 
and in other parts of Italy, where it rifes about three 
feet high ; the flowers of this come out in clufters 
from the fide of the branches, early in the fpring. 
The leaves are fpear-fliaped, ending in blunt points, 
and are hoary on their under fide. The flowers are 
fucceeded by fmall roundifh berries, which turn red 
when ripe. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the . Alps, as alfo 
upon the mountains near Verona, from, whence it . 
was fent me ; this is . a very humble fhrub, feldom i 
.•growing more than one foot high, with ligneous ftalks, 
which put out feveral fide branches ; thefe are gar- 
oiifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, which are 
.placed round the ftalks without order ; the branches 
arc terminated by fmall clufters of purple flowers 
which ftand erect, having no foot-ftalks; the. tubes I 
of thefe flowers are longer and narrower than thofe of I 
the Mezereon, and the mouth is cut into four acute I 
parts which. are erect. Thefe flowers emit a pleafant 
•odour; they appear early in the fpring, but do not I 
produce feeds lie re. 

The feventh fort grows naturally about Montpelier ; 
this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk about two feet high, 
dividing into many fmall branches, which areclofely I 
£arnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves growing 
erect, 'ending in acute points ; the ends of the branches 
ore terminated by panicles of flowers, which are 
much fmaller than thofe of the Mezereon, having 
fwellmg tubes, which are contracted at the mouth. I 
Thefe appear in June, but are not fucceeded by feeds 
here. 

The eighth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hone; this flirub rifes to the height of five or fix feet, 
dividing upward into feveral branches which grow 
erect, and are covered with a white bark, and 
clofcly garnifhed with fmall narrow leaves, which 
come out on every fide of the branches without order, 
fprcading open ; the tops of the branches are termi- 
nated by woolly heads, out of which the flowers I 
come in fmall clufters ; they are white, having oblong 
tubes, which are divided into four obtufe fegments 
at the mouth, which fpread open. Thefe plants do I 
not produce feeds in Europe. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in many iflands in the I 
WelM-ndics, it was fent me from Antigua. This I 
fhrub rifes to the height of four or five feet, with a 
woody ftalk, covered with a rugged bark of an Afli I 
colour ; the upper part of the branches are garnifhed I 
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with leaves about the fize, and the fame • fo!rm as 
thofe of Rofemary ; between the leaves the. flowers 
come out in fmall bunches, upon foot-ftalks an inch 
long ; they have fliort tubes cut into four parts at the 
top, and are white,; thefe are fucceeded by fmall round 
berries, of a brown colour when they are ripe. 
The third, fourth, and feventh forts are hardy, fb 
will live through the winters in England in the open 
• air, provided, they are in a dry foil and a warm fi- 
tuation. The fifth and fixth forts are as hardy as the 
common Mezereon, fo are not in danger of being 
hurt by froftin England ; but. they are all very dif- 
ficult to keep in gardens, becaufe neither of them 
will bear to be tranfplanted. . I have feveral times 
raifed the plants from" feeds, .which have fucceeded 
well in the places where they were fawn, but whenever 
they were removed, they, certainly died, though per- 
formed at different feafons, and with the greateft 
care, and the fame has happened to every other per- 
fon who has raifed any of thefe plants ; and fome of 
my correfpondents have afliired me, they have fre- 
quently attempted to remove thefe plants from their 
natural places of growth, into their gardens, and have 
chofen plants of all fizes, from the youngeft feedlings 
to the oldeft plants, yet have never fucceeded in it ; 
though they have ufed their utmoft care, and have 
performed it at different feafons. Therefore thofe 
who are defirous to have thefe plants in their gardens,' 
muft procure their feeds from the countries where 
they naturally grow; and when they arrive, they 
fhould be immediately fown where they are defigned 
to remain, which for the third, fourth, and fev:nth. 
forts, fhould be on a very warm dry border, where, 
if there is a foundation of lime, rubbifh, or chalk, 
under the upper furface of the ground, the pJanrs will 
thrive better and continue much. longer, than in better 
ground; and all the culture they. require, is to keep 
the place, clean from weeds, for the lefs the ground is 
ftirred near their roots, the better the plants will 
thrive;. for they. naturally grow on poor fhaljow land, 
and out of crevices in. rocks.;, fo the nearer the foil 
approaches to this, the more likely the plants will be 
to fucceed. ' 
The fifth and fixth forts may have a cooler fituation ; 
if thefe are fown where they may have only tiie 
morning fun, they will thrive better than in a warmer 
fituation, and the ground near the roots of thefe 
fhould not bedifturbed; therefore in the choice of the 
fituation, there fhould be regard had to this, not to 
fow them near other plants, which may require tranf- 
planting, or to have the ground dug and loofened. 
The feeds of thefe plants coming from diftant coun- 
tries, rarely arrive here time enough to fow in au- 
tumn, fo that when they are fown in the fpring, the 
plants do not appear till the fucceeding fpring ; and. 
I have fometimes had the feeds remain till the fecond 
fpring in the ground, before the plants have appeared ; 
but as this may be too long for many people to leave 
the ground undifturbed, fo they had better put tjie 
feeds into fmall pots of earth, and bury them in the 
ground the firft fummer, and in autumn take them 
up, and fow them where they are to ftand ; by this 
method, the feeds will be forwarded to vegetate the 
following fpring. 

The fifth fort is a beautiful fwect fhrub-, fo deferves 
a place in gardens, as much as any of thofe we culti- 
vate for ornament. The firft and fecond forts are 
fometimes ufed in medicine as was before obferved, 
but being of a very cauftic nature, are feldom pre- 
fcribed ; but if proper trials were with caution made, 
it is not doubted but they may be found very ef- 
ficacious in many flub born diforders, for fome very 
ignorant quacks have performed great cures with 
thefe plants. , The feventh fort produces the Graua 
pnitida of the fhops. 

The eighth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, fo will not live abroad in winter in England, 
but requires a Rood green-houfe to preferve it. This 
plant is very difficult to keep or propagate in gardens. 

The 
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The ninth fort will not thrive in England, unlefs it 
is preferred in the bark-ftove ; this plant will not bear 
tran fpl anting, for I railed feveral from feeds which 
, throve pretty well while they continued in the pot 
where they were fown, but when they were tranf- 
planted, they all decayed. 

DATISCA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1003. Cannabina. 
Tourn. Cor. 52. Baftard Hemp. 

The Characters are, 
ft // male and female in different plants ; the male flow- 
ers have an empalement compofed of five Harrow acute 
leaves ; tbefe have no petals* and fcarce any *v]fible fta- 
mina* but have ten fummits which are much longer than 

„ the empalement. The female flozvers have no petals, hut 
the empakments are the fame as the male* having an ob- 
" long pervious germen* fupporting three ftyles* crowned by 
Jingle ftigmas ; the empalement afterward becomes an ob- 
long triangular capfule, opening with three valves* having 
one cell filled with fm all feeds* adhering to the three fides 
of the capfule. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth fection 
of Linnaius's twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dicecia 
Dodecandria, from the male and female flowers grow- 
ing in feparate plants, and the male flowers having 
ten ftamina. 

The Species are, 

1, Datisca (Cannabina) caule lasvi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1037. Datifca with a fmooth fialk. Cannabina Cretica 
fiorirera& fruttifera. Tourn. Cor. 52. 

2. Datisca (Hirta) caule hirfuto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1037. 
Datifca with a rough fialk. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Crete, and fome 
other eaftern countries. This hath a perennial root, 
from which arife feverl herbaceous ftalks, about 
four feet high, garniftied with winged leaves placed 
alternately, each being compofed of three pair of 
lobes, terminated by an odd one j thefe are two 
inches long and half an inch broad, ending in acute 
{joints, and are deeply fawed on their edges, of a 
light , green. The flowers come out in long loofe 
fpik.es from the uprjer part of the ftalks at the wings 
of the leaves, but having no petals, make but a poor 
appearance. The fummits of the male flowers being 
pretty long, and of a bright yellow colour, are the 
only vifible parts of the flowers to be difcerned at any 
diftance. 

The flowers on the female plants are fucceeded by 
oblong three-cornered capfules, filled with fmall 
feeds, which adhere to the three valves. The plants 
flower in June, and the feeds ripen in September. 
The ftalks decay in autumn and new arife in fpring. 
This fort may be propagated by parting the roots, 
which mould be performed in autumn when the 
ftalks decay, (which is the beft time to tranfplant the 
roots), but they muft not be parted too fmall ; they 
may be planted in any open beds, where they are not 
under the drip of trees, and will require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds. 
It may alfo be propagated by feeds, but thefe mould 
be taken from fuch plants as grew in the neighbour- 
hood of male plants, otherwife they will not fucceed ; 
and if the feeds are not fown in autumn, they feldom 
grow the firft year. The feedling plants when they 
rife, will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds till autumn, when they may be trans- 
planted where they are to grow. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Canada, and other 
parts of North America. This differs from the for* 
mer, in having hairy ftalks, which grow taller •* the 
leaves are larger, and do not (land fo near each other 
upon the ftalks. It is equally hardy with the firft 
fort, and may be propagated in the fame manner, but 
mould have a more fhady fituation and a moifter foil. 
DATURA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 218. Stramonium. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 11 8. Thorn Apple. 

The Characters are, 
The flower is of one petal which is funnel-Jhaped* having 
a long cylindrical tube* fprecding open at the top* which 
in fome fpecies is pentangular* each angle being pointed * 
the empalement of the flower is permanent f welling in 
the middle 9 Jht-cornerea\ and tiibukus 5 the flower hath 
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five ftamina* which are as long as the impalement* teri)ii~ 
nated by oblong comprejfed fummits \ it hath an oval gen 
men, fupporting an upright ftyle % crowned by a thick ob- 
tufeftigtna. The germen afterward becomes an oval cap- 
fule* divided into four cells by a crofs inter mediate parti- 
tion* which are filled with kidney-jbaped feeds adhering to 
the partition. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle., 
The Species are, 

I. Datura (Stramonium) pericarpiis fpinofis ereclis ova- 
tis, foliisovatis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 55. Datura with 
an oval ere tl fruit having a prickly cover. Stramonium 
fru&ufpinofo rotundo, fiore albo fimplici. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 118. Thorn Apple with a round prickly 
fruit* and a Jingle white flower. 

Datura (Tatula) pericarpiis fpinofis ereclis ovatis, 
foliis cordatis glabris dentatis. Lin. Sp. 256. Datura 
with an erecl oVal fruit with a prickly cover* and fmooth* 
heart-Jhaped* indented leaves. Stramonium fructu fpU 
nofo oblongo, flore violaceo. Tourn. Inft. R. it 119. 
Thorn Apple with an oblong prickly fruit* and a Violet- 
coloured flower. 

Datura <Metel) pericarpiis fpinofis nutantibus glo- 
bofis, foliis cordatis fubintegris pubefcentibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 55. Datura with a globular nodding fruit having 
a prickly cover* and hearts/hoped* entire, hairy leaves. 
Datura alb3. Rump. 5. p. 242. 
Datura (Ferox) pericarpiis ipinofis ere&is ovatis, 
fpinis fupremis maximis convergentibus. Amcen. A- 
cad. 3. p. 403. Datura with an oval erecl fruit* whofe 
upper fpines are largeft* and converge together. Stramo- 
monium ferox. Bocc. 50. Rough Thorn Apple. 

5. Datura (Tnoxia) pericarpiis ipinofis inoxiis ovatis pro- 
pendentibus, foliis cordatis pubefcentibus. Datura with 
an oval hanging fruit* whofe cover is befit with harm- 
lefs fpines* and heart -Jhaped hairy leaves. Stramonium 
folio hyofcyami, flore toto candido, fruclu propen- 
dente rotundo, lpinis inoxiis ornato. Boerh. Ind. aft. 1* 

6. Datura (Faftuofa) pericarpiis tuberculous nutantibus 
globofis, foliis ljevibus. Lin. Sp. 256. Datura with 
a globular nodding fruit* whofe cover is fit with tuber- 
cles and foft leaves. Stramonium .flSgyptiacum flore 
pleno, intus albo, foris violaceo. Tourn. Inft. 119, 
Egyptian Thorn Apple with a double flower* white on 
the injide* and Violet-coloured on the outjide. 
Datura {Arborea) pericarpiis inermibus nutantibus, 
caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 79. Datura with a 
nodding fruit having an unarmed cover* and a tree-like 
fialk. Stramonioides arboreum, oblongo 8c integro 
folio, fruclu lsevi, vulgd. Flori pondio. Feuil. tab. 46. 
The firft fort here enumerated is the moft common 
Thorn Apple in Europe, and was probably firft intro- 
duced from Italy or Spain, where it naturally grows * 
but it is now become fo common about London, and 
near other great towns in England, as to appear like 
a native plant ; for there are tew gardens or dunghills 
without this plant in fummer, though it is only near 
fuch places, where the plants may have been culti- 
vated firft in the gardens ; and wherever any of thefe 
plants are permitted to feed, they will furntfh a fup- 
ply of the plants for fome years to come, as they pro- 
duce a vaft qu antity of feeds, fome of which will lie 
years in the ground, and when they are turned up to 
the air will vegetate. 

This fort feldom grows much more than two feet 
high, dividing into many ftrong irregular branches 
which are hollow, garnifhed with large fmooth leaves 
divided into irregular angles, and emit a foetid odour. 
The flowers come out firft from the forks or divifionsof 
the branches, and afterward near the extremities of the 
branches ; they have long (welling tubes, which are 
dilated at the top into large pentagonal brims, each 
angle ending in a long point or ligula ; thefe ftand 
in long, green, five-cornered empalements, arid are 
fucceeded by large roundifh feed-vefTels, covered 
with ftrong thorns, divided by four furrows, to 
which adhere the partitions, which feparate the four 
cells, filled with black kidney-fliaped feeds. It flowers 
in July, Auguft, and September, and the feeds ripen 
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Ml autumn, which, if permitted to fcatter, will fill I 
the ground about them with plants the following 
years. There was formerly a cooling ointment made 
s with the leaves of this plant and hogs lard, which was I 
greatly efteemed for burns and fcalds. I 
There is a variety (if not a diltinct fpecies of tiiis) 
which grows naturally in North America ; the plants 
of this grow more than twice the lize of the former i I 
the leaves are fmoother, and of a lucid green, but I 
the flowers and fruit are of the fame form as thofe of I 
the other, fo may be deemed a diftinct fpecies, I 
efpecially as die difference continues in the plants I 
propagated in England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in mod parts of A- I 
merica, for I have frequently received the feeds of it 
from theiflands in the Weft-Indies, and alfo from all 
the northern parts of America. This riles with a pur- 
ple ftrong ftalk to the height of four or five feet, di- 
viding into many ftronej branches, garniftied with 

leaves lhaped fomewhat like thofe of the former fort, 
but larger, and have a greater number of angles and la- I 
cinsc on their edges ; the flowers have longer and nar- 
rower tubes, and are of a purple colour j the fruit is al- I 
fo longer, and thefe differences are permanent. This is j 
equally hardy with the former, and if the feeds are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants wiil become troublefome 
weeds. The third fort hath a ftrong ftem, which riles 
three feet high, and divides into many woolly branches; 
the leaves of this fort are almoft entire, having only 
two or three flight indentures on their edges ; the flow- 
ers have long tubes, which extend beyond the bifid 
empalement, then they fpread out very broad, where 
the brim is divided into ten obtufe angles they are 
of a pure white above, but the tubes have a tincture 
of green within. Thefe are fuccecded by roundifh- 
fruit, clofely covered with thorns, and are divided 
into four cells as the other, but the feeds of this are 
of a light brown colour when ripe. 
This plant is not fo hardy as the others, fo the feeds 
muft be fown upon a gentle hot-bed in the fpring, and 
the plants muft be afterward treated in the lame man- 
ner as the Marvel of Peru, and other of the hardier 
kinds of annual plants, and may be tranfplanted into 
the full ground the latter end of May. They will 
flower in July, and the feeds will ripen in autumn. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, but 
unlefs the plants of this are placed in a glafs-cafe, they 
will not produce feeds in this country. 
The fourth fort is, of humbler growth, feldom riling 
more than a foot and a half high, fpreading out into 
many branches, which are garniftied with leaves 
fomewhat like thofe of the firft fort, but are fmaller, 
and Hand upon longer foot-ftalks; the flowers are 
like thofe of the firft fort, but fmaller ; the fruit is 
' round, and armed with very ftrong fharp thorns, 
the upper being large, and converge toward each 
other. The feeds of this are black when ripe. 
This fort is too tender to be fown in the full ground 
in England, fo the plants fhould be raifed on a hot- 
bed, and afterward tranfplanted into borders as the 
former fort. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence I received the feeds. This riles with a pur- 
plilh ftem three or four feet high, dividing into fe- 
veral ftrong branches, garniftied with oblong heart- 

' lhaped leaves. The ftalks, branches, and leaves of 
this fort arc covered with foft hairs ; the flowers come 
out at the divifion of the ftalks and branches, Hand- 
ing erect ; they are large, white, and are fucceeded 
by oval fruit, covered with long, foft, innocent fpines, 
opening in four cells, which are full of brown feeds. 
This plant is annual, and ftiould be firft raifed on a 
moderate hot-bed, then may be tranfplanted into 
open borders, where it will flower and perfect its 
feeds in the autumn. If thefe feeds are permitted to 
fcatter, the plants will rife the following fpring, and 

. if the fummer proves warm, they will flower and of- 
' . ten perfect their feeds. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Egypt, and alfo in 
India. This rifes widi a line polifhed purple ftalk four 
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feet high, dividing into feveral branches, which are 
garni fhed. with large, fmooth, finuated leaves, (land- 
ing upon* pretty long foot- ftalks The flowers are 
produced at the divifion s of the branches ; thefe have 
large fwelling tubes, which expand very, broad at 
the top, their brims being divided into ten angles, 
each ending with a long (lender point. The flowers 
are of a beautiful purple on their outfide, and a fat- 
tiny white within ; fome of thefe are fingle, others have 
two or three flowers ft an ding one within another, and 
fome are double, having tour or five petals within 
each other of equal length, fo as to appear a full 
flower at th« brim j they have an agreeable odour at 
firft, but if long fmelt to, become lefs agreeable, and 
are narcotic. If thefe plants are brought forward up- 
on a hot-bed in the fpring, and in June planted out 
on a warm border or rich earth, they will flower very 
finely in July and Auguft ; but unlefs they are co- 
vered with glafles, the feeds feldom ripen well in Eng- 
land. The fruit of this fort is round, and grows nod- 
ding downward 5 the feed-veflel is thick and flefliy, 
as are alfo the intermediate partitions which divide 
the cells. The outfide of the fruit is covered with 
blunt protuberances, and the feeds are of a bright 
brown colour when ripe. 

The feventh fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz 
by the late Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing 
there naturally. This rifes with a woody ftalk to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, dividing into fe- 
veral branches, which are garniftied with oblique 
leaves fix inches long, and two inches and a half 
broad in their broadeft part, growing narrower at each 
end ; they are oblique to the foot-ftalk, which ftands 
nearer to one fide than the other * they are downy, 
and-ftand upon long foot-ftalks. The flowers come 
out at the .divifion of the branches ; thefe have a loofe 
tubular empalement near four inches long, which 
opens at the top on one fide like a fpatha or fheath, 
within the empalement; the tube of the flower is 
narrow, but immediately above it fwells very large 
for near fix inches in length, then fpreads open at the 
brim, where it is divided into five angles, which ter- 
minate in very long points*, they are white, with 
fome longitudinal ftripes, of a pale yellow on their 
outfide ; thefe arc fucceeded by round fmooth cap- 
fules, filled with kidney-fliaped feeds. 
This tree is one of the greateft ornaments to the gar- 
dens in Chili, where the inhabitants propagate it with 
great care. "When the flowers are fully blown* they 
make a fine appearance, and a fingle tree will per- 
fume the air or a large garden. 
This plant is tender, fo requires to be kept in a ftove 
in England. The feeds of this muft be procured 
from the places where the trees naturally grow ; they 
fhould be perfectly ripe when gathered, and carefully 
put up, fo as that the vermin cannot get to them, for 
they will deftroy them. Moft of the feeds which 
were fent over by Dr. Houftoun, were devoured in 
their paflage by infects, fo that but few plants were 
raifed. There were two or three of them raifed in 
the gardens of the late Lord Pctre, and two in the 
Chelfea garden ; one of which came fo far as to 
flower, but perifhed without producing feeds, fo that 
at prefent I believe there is not any of the plants in 
England. 

DAUC U S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 296. Tourn. Inft R. H. 
307. tab. 161. jy«uxQ>, which fome derive of 
&r. to burn, of its fharp and fiery power, or fervent 

tafte.] The Carrot. 

The Characters are, 

It hath am umbelliferous flnoer \ the principal umbel is 

compofed of a great number of fmall ones called rays % 

which are Jbort 9 and in clufters. The invohtcrum of the 

principal umbel is compofed of many narrow haves % having 

winged points \ thefe are fcarce fo long as the umbel ; thofe 

of the rays are Jborterand ftmple. The flowers have five 

bear t-Jbaped petals which turn inward ; thofe which com- 

pofe the rays are unequal in flze 9 but thofe of the dijk are 

nearly fo \ thefe have each five hairy ft amino y terminated 

by roundijb fummits. The germenjits under the flower, 

fupport- 
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fupporting two reflexed ftyles, crowned by obtufe fligmas. 
The gcrmen afterward becomes a finally roundijb, ftri- 
ated fruit, dividing in two parts, each having a Jingle feed, 
convex and furrowed on one Jide y and plain on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fifth clafs, in titled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
4 The Species are, 

i. Daucus (Sylveflris) feminibus hifpidis, radice tenui- 
ore fervido. Carrot with a prickly feed, and aflender 
- hot root. Daucus vulgaris. Cluf. Hift. 2. p. 198. 
Common wild Carrot. 

Daucus (Carota) feminibus hifpidis, radice carnofo 
efculento. Carrot with a prickly feed, and a Jtejry eatable 
root. Daucus fativus, radice aurantii cdloris. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 307. 
5 . Daucus (Gingulium) radiis involucri planis, laciniis 
recurvis. Prod. Leyd. 97. Carrot with plain rays to the 
involucrum, and recurved jags. Daucus montanus 
lucidus. Tourn. Inft. 307. Shining maritime Carrot. 
Daucus (Hifpidus) caule hifpido, fegmentis foliorum 
iatioi ibus. Carrot with a prickly ftalk, and broader feg- 
ments to the leaves. Paftinaca Oenanthes folio. Bocc. 
Rar. PI. 75. Parfnep with a Water Dropwort leaf. 
Daucus {Creticus) radiis involucri pinnatifidis, um- 
bcllis duplo longioribus, foliolis acutis. Carrot with 
wing-pointed rays to the involucrum, which are twice the 
length of the umbel, and acute leaves. Daucus tenuifo- 
lius Creticus, radiis umbelhe longioribus. Tourn. Inft. 

R. H. 308. Narrow-leaved Carrot of Crete, with rays 
longer than the umbel. 

Daucus (Maitritanicus) feminibus hifpidis, flofculo 
centrali fterili carnofo, reccptaculo communi hemif- 
phcerico. Lin. Sp. 348. Carrot with hifpid feeds, the 
antral flower barren, and the common receptacle bemif- 
pherical. Daucus Hifpanicus, umbella magna. Tourn. 
Inft. 308. 

7. Daucus {Vifnaga) feminibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 89. 
Carrot having naked feeds. Gingidi u m u m bell a oblon - 
ga. C. B. P. 1 5 1 . Gingidium with an oblong umbel. 

8. Daucus {Maricatus) feminibus aculeatus. Lin. Sp. 
349. Carrdt with prickly feeds. Caucalis major Dau- 
coides Tingitana. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 308. 
The firft fort is the common wild Carrot, which 
grows by the fide of fields, and in pafture grounds in 
many parts of England. The plants of this fort do 
not differ greatly in appearance from the Garden Car- 
rot, which has led fome perfons into an opinion of 
their being the fame plant ; but thofe who have at- 
tempted to cultivate the wild fort, are fully convinced 
of their being diftindfc plants. I have tried to culti- 
vate the wild fort for many years, but could never 
get % he feeds which were fown in the fpriag to grow, 
upon which I fowed the feeds in autumn, part of 
which have come up well ; thefe plants I cultivated 
in the fame manner as the Garden Carrot, but could 
itot improve the roots in the leaft, for they continued 
to be fmall, fticky, and of a hot biting tafte ; and 
this has been always the cafe, wherever the plants 
have been fown, therefore there can be no doubt of 
their being different plants. The feeds of this fort 
are ufed in medicine, and are efteemed good to bring 
away gravel : it is an excellent diuretic, but inftead 
of thefe feeds, the (hops are ufu ally fupplied with old 
feeds of the Garden Carrot, when they have loft their 
Vegetative quality, then the feedfmen fell them to 
the druggifts for medicinal ufe •, but certainly all feeds 
which are too old to grow, can have little virtue re- 
maining in them. 

There are feveral varieties of the Garden Carrots, 
which differ in the colour of their roots, and thefe 
variations may be continued, where there is proper 
care taken not to mix the different forts together in 
the fame garden ; but the Orange Carrot is generally 
efteemed in London, where the yellow and the white 
Carrots are- feldom cultivated. 

The dark red* or purple Carrot, I take to be a dif- 
tinft fort from either of thefe ; but as it is much ten- 
derer, I have not had an opportunity of feeing it in the 
fiower, for the roots were all deftroyed by the firft 
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frofls in autumn. The feeds of. this fort were jfenfc 
me from Aleppo, which fucceeded very well j the 
roots were not fo large as thofe of the other forts of 
Carrots, and were of a purple colour, very like that 
of a deep-coloured Radifh * they were very tender 
and fweet ; the leaves were finer cut than thofe of 
the common Carrot, and were lefs hairy. 
The fecortd fort is commonly cultivated in gardens 
for the kitchen, and the different varieties of it are; 
in fome places, efteemed, though in London; the O- 
range Carrot is preferred to all the other. 
They are propagated at two or three different feafons; 
or fometimes oftener, where people are fond of youn 
Carrots, whenever they can be procured. The firu 
feafon for fowing the feeds is foon after Chriftrhas, if 
the weather is open, which fhould be in warm bor- 
ders, near walls, pales, or hedges, but they mould 
not be fown immediately clofe thereto ; but a border 
of Lettuce, or other young fallad herbs, of about a 
foot wide, mould be next the wall, &c. for if the 
Carrots were fown clofe to the wall, they would draw 
up weak, without making any tolerable roots. 
Thefe delight in a warm fandy foil which is light, 
and fhould be dug pretty deep, that the roots may the 
better run down ; for if they meet with any obitruc- 
tion, they are very apt to grow forked, and moot but 
lateral roots, efpecially where the ground is too much 
dunged the fame year that the feeds are fown, which 
•will alfo occafion their being worm-eaten ; it is there- 
fore the better method to dung the ground intended 
for Carrots the year before they are fown, that it 
may be confumed, and mixed with the earth > but 
in fuch places where there has not been ground fo 
prepared the year before, and there may be a necef- 
iity for dunging it the fame year as the Carrots are 
fown, the dung ftiould be well rotted which is 1 laid 
upon it, and fhould be thinly fpread over the ground - 9 
and in the digging of it into the ground, great care 
fhould be taken to difperfe it all through the ground, 
and not to bury it in heaps, for that will ftop the 
roots of the Carrots in their downright growth, and 
caufe them to be fhort and forky. Where the ground 
is inclinable to bind, there cannot be too much care 
taken to break and divide the parts 5 therefore in 
digging, the land for Carrots, there fhould never be 
large fpits taken, but they muft be very thin, and the 
clods well broken ; which, if not attended to by the 
mafter, is feldom properly performed by workmen, 
who are too apt to hurry over their work, if they are 
not well obferved. 

The ground when dug fhould be laid level arid even; 
otherwife when the feeds are fown and the ground is 
raked over, part of the feeds will be buried too deep; 
and others will be in danger of being drawn up into? 
heaps ; fo the plants will come up in bunches, and 
other parts of the ground be naked, which 'fhould al- 
ways be carefully avoided. 

The feeds have a great quantity of fmall forked 
hairs upon their borders, by which they clofely ad- 
here, to that they are difficult to fow even, fo as not 
to come up in patches 5 you fhould therefore rub it 
well through both hands, whereby the feed will be 
feparated before it is fown ; then you mould choofe 
a calm day to fow it in, for if the wind blows, it will 
be iropoffible to fow it equal, for the feeds being very 
light, will be blown into heaps; When the feed is 
fown, you fhould tread the ground pretty clofe with; 
your feet, that it may be buried, and then rake the 
ground level. 

When the plants are come up and have got four 
leaves, you fhould hoe the ground with a fmall hoe 
about three inches wide, cutting down all yoUng 
weeds, and feparatingthe plants to four inches diftance 
each way* that they may get ftrength > and in about 
a month or five weeks after, when the weeds begin to 
f*row again, . you fhould hoe the ground over a fecond 
time, in which you fhould be careful not to leave 
two Carrots clofe to each other, as alfo to feparate 
them to a greater diftance, cutting down aU'wecds^ 
and llightly Sirring the furface of the ground in every 
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place, the better to prevent young weeds from fpring- 
mg, as alio to facilitate the growth of die young 
Carrofs. 

In about a month or five weeks after, you. muft 
Jioe them a third time, when you muft clear the 
weeds as before ; and now you fhould cut out the 
Carrots to the ciiftance they are to remain, which muft 
be proportioned to the fize you intend to have them 
grow. If they are to be drawn while young, five or 
iix inches afunder will be fufficient, but if they are 
to grow large before they are pulled up, theylhould 
be left eight or ten inches diftant every way ; you 
muft alio keep them clear from weeds, which, if fuf- 
fered to grow amongft the Carrots, will greatly pre- 
judice them. 

The fecond feafon for fowing thefe feeds is in Febru- 
ary, on warm banks, fituated near the fhelter of a 
wall, pale, or hedge * but thofe which are intended 
for the open large quarters, mould not be fown before 
the beginning ot March, nor Ihould you fow any later 
than the end of the fame month j for thofe which are 
fown in April or May, will run up to feed before their 
roots have any bulk, efpecially if the weather mould 
prove hot and dry. 

In July you may fow again for an autumnal crop, 
and at the end of Auguft you may fow fome to ftand 
the winter ; by which method you will have early 
Carrots in March, before the Ipring fowing will be fit 
to draw but thefe are feldom lb well tafted, and are 
often very tough and fticky. However, as young 
Carrots are generally expected early in the Ipring, 
moll people low fome at this feafon ; but thefe mould 
be fown upon warm borders and dry land, otherwife 
they are feldom good. If the winter mould prove very 
fevere, it will be proper to cover the young Carrots 
with Peafe-haulm, the haulm of Afparagus, or fome 
fuch light covering, to prevent the froft from pene- 
trating into the ground, which often deftroys the Car- 
rots,' where this care is wanting : but if in very hard 
winters the Carrots ihould be all deflroyed which were 
lown in autumn, there Ihould be a hot-bed made early 
in the (bring to fow fome, which will be fit for ufe 
long before any that are fown in the full ground ; 
but thefe beds mould be earthed fifteen or fixteen 
inches deep, that the roots may have a proper depth 
of foil to run down. If thefe beds are lined with hot 
dung twice, at fuch times when the heat of the beds 
decline, it will greatly forward the growth of the Car- 
rots, but there Ihould be great care taken not to draw 
the plants up too weak ; thefe may be allowed to 
grow clofex together than thofe fown in the full 
ground, becaule they will be drawn for ufe very 
young, i Many people mix feveral other forts of feeds, 
as .Leek, Onion, Parfnep, Radilh, &c. amongft their 
Carrots * and others plant Beans, &c. but, in my 
opinion, neither of thefe methods are good ; for, if 
there is a full crop of any one of thefe plants, there 
can be no room for any thing elfe amongft them, fo 
that what is got by one is loft by another ; and be- 
. fides, it is not only more fightly, but better, for the 
! plants of each kind to be fown feparate ; and alfo by 
this means your ground will be clear, when the crop 
. is gone, to fow or plant any thing elfe 5 but when 
three or four kinds are mixed together, the ground 
. is feldom at liberty before the (ucceeding fpring : be- 
fides, where Beans, or any other tall-growing plants 
are planted amongft the Carrots, they are apt to make 
them grow more in top dian root j fo that they will 
not be half fo large as if fown fingly, without any 
. other plants amongft them. 

The covetoufhefs of fome gardeners will not permit 
them to cut but their Carrots to a proper diftance when 
they hoe them, fo that by leaving them clofc, they 
draw each other up weak : and if they arc drawn 
while young,, they never recover their ftrength after- 
ward fo perfectly, as to grow near the fize of thofe 
which, are properly thinned at the firft hoeing ; there- 
. fore where the Carrots are defigncd to have large 
roots, they muft never ftand too clofe, nor Ihould 
they have any other crop mixed with. them. 
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This root has been long cultivated in gardens for the 
table, but has not till of 'late years been- cultivated in 
the fields for cattle, nor has it been practifed as yet 
but in few parts of England ; it is therefore greatly 
to be wUhed, that the culture of it was extended to 
every part of England, where the foil is proper for 
the purpofe j for there is fcarce any root yet known, 
which more defer ves it, being a very hearty good 
food for mod forts of animals. One acre of Carrots, 
if well planted, will fatten a greater number of fheep 
or bullocks, than three acres of Turneps, and the 
fleih of thefe animals will be firmer and better tafted. 
Horfes are extremely fond of thefe roots, and for hogs 
there is not any better food. I have alfo known thefe 
roots cultivated for feeding of deer in parks, which 
has proved of excellent ule in hard winters, when 
there has been a fcarcity of other food ; at which 
times great numbers of deer have perifhed for want, 
and thofe which have efcaped, have been fo much re- 
duced, as not to recover their flefh the following 
fummer ; whereas, thofe fed with Carrots have been 
kept in good condition all the winter, and upon the 
growth of the grafs in the Ipring, have been fat early 
in the leafon, which is an advantage, where the grafs 
is generally backward in its growth. 
There is alfo an advantage in the cultivation of this 
root beyond that of the Turnep, becaufe the crop is 
not fo liable to fail ; for as the Carrots are fown in 
the Ipring, the plants generally come up well, and 
unlefs the months of June and July prove very bad, 
there is no danger of the crop fucceeding j whereas 
Turneps are frequently deftroyed by the flies at their 
firft coming up, and in dry autumns they are attacked 
by caterpillars, which in a Ihort time devour whole 
fields, but Carrots are not attacked by thefe vermin : 
therefore every farmer who has a flock of catde or 
fheep, fhould always have a fupply of thefe roots, if 
he has land, proper for the purpofe, which muft be 
light, and of a proper depth to admit of the roots 
running down. .... 
In preparing the land for Carrots, if it has not been 
in tillage before, it fhould -be ploughed early in au- 
tumn, and. then ploughed acrofs again before winter, 
laying it up in high ridges to mellow by the froft 5 
and if the ground is poor, there Ihould be fome rotten 
dung lpread over it in winter, which fhould be 
ploughed in about the beginning of February 5 then 
in March, the ground fhould be ploughed again to 
receive the feeds j in the doing of which, fome far- 
mers have two ploughs, one following the other in 
the fame furrow, fo that the ground is loofened a 
foot and a half deep. Others have men with fpades 
following the plough in the furrows, turning up a 
fbit of earth from the bottom, which they lay upon 
the top, levelling it fmooth and breaking the clods ; 
the latter method is attended with a litde more ex- 
pence, but is much to be preferred to the firft, becaufe 
in this way the clods are more broken, and the fur- 
face of the ground is laid much evener. 
If the land has been in tillage before, it will require 
but three ploughings j the firft iuft before winter, 
when it fhould be laid in high ridges for the reafons 
before given ; the fecond crofs ploughing fhould be 
in February, after which, if it is well harrowed to 
break the clods, it will be of great fervice ; the laft 
time muft be in March to receive the feeds, this 
fhould be performed in the manner before mention- 
ed. After this third ploughing, if there remain great 
clods of earth unbroken, it will be proper to harrow 
it well before the feeds are fown. One pound and a 
half of feeds will be fufficient for an acre of land, 
but as they are apt to adhere together, it renders 
them more difficult to fow even than moft other forts ; 
therefore fome mix a quantity of dry fand with their 
feeds, rubbing them well together, fo as to feparate 
the Carrot feeds from each' other, which is a good 
method. After the feeds are fown, they "muff be 
gen dy harrowed in : to bury them ; and when the 
plants come up, they fhould be hoed in the manner 
before directed. 

But 
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But in order to preferve your Carrots for ufe all the 
winter and fpring,*' you fhould, about the beginning 
of November, when the green leaves are decayed, 
dig them up, and lay them in fand in a dry place, 
■ where die froft cannot come to them, taking them 
out from time to time as you haveoccafion for them, 
refervirig fome of the longeft and . ftraiteft roots for 
feed, if you intend to fave any j which roots mould 
be planted in the middle of February, in a light foil, 
about a foot afunder each way, obferving to keep the 
ground clear from weeds ; and about the middle of 
Auguft, when you find the feeds are ripe, you.muft cut 
it off, and carry it to a dry place, where it mould be 
expofed to the fun and air for feveral days to dry ; 
then you may beat out the feeds, and put it up. in 
bags, keeping it in a dry place until you ufe it. 
This feed is feldom efteemed very good after the firft 
or fecond year at moft, but new feed is always pre- 
ferred, nor will it grow when it is more than two 
years old. 

The third fort grows naturally about Montpelier ; 
this hath fmoother ftalks than the common. Carrot, the 
fegments of the leaves are broader, and of a lucid 
green ; the umbels of the flowers are larger, and not 
ib regular. This is an annual plant, but it fucceeds 
beft when fown in autumn. 

The fourth fort is of lower growth than either of the 
former •> the ftalks are clofely covered with fliort 
prickles, the fegments of the leaves are broad and 
obtufe, the umbels are ilnall, and the involucrum is 
longer than the umbel, and the leaves are triHd which 
compofe it. 

T he fifth fort rifes with a (lender, rough, hairy (talk 
.upward of two feet high ; the leaves are lhort, and 
have a few fmall ones intermixed, which are thinly 
placed, and cut into acute fegments; the umbels are 
not fo large as thofe of the common fort, and the in- 
volucrum is twice the length of the umbel 5 the leaves 
which compofe it are divided into five or feven parts, 
ending in acute points - 9 the flowers are yellow. 
The lixth fort hath a channelled ftalk rifmg near 
three feet, which is terminated by large umbels of 
flowers, with a wing-pointed involucrum the feg- 
ments of the lower leaves are cut into obtufe fegments, 
and are of a deep green colour. 
The fcventh fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain and Italy ; this rifes with an upright, 
fmooth, channelled ftalk three feet high, garnifhed 
with fmooth leaves, which are divided into many fine 
narrow fegments like thofe of Fennel; the ftalks 
branch out upward, and each branch.is terminated by 
a large umbel, compofed of a great number of fmall 
ones ; the involucrum is Jhorter than the umbel, and 
each of the leaves which compofe it is trifid : the 
foot-ftalks which fuftain the fmall umbels (or rays) 
are long and ftirT ; thefe are by the Spaniards ufed 
for picking their teeth, from whence the plant had 
the title of Vifnaga, or Pick-tooth. The feeds of this 
plant mould be fown in autumn, for thofe which are 
town in the Ipring frequently fail, or at lead remain 
in the ground till next year before they grow ; the 
.plants require no other culture but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin them where they are too 
clofe. 

The eighth fort grows naturally about Tangier. This 
rifes with an upright ftalk above two feet high, gar- 
nifhed with double-winged leaves which are hairy 
the ftalk branches upward into feveral divifions, each 
being terminated by an umbel of white flowers, which 
are fucceeded by prickly feeds. 

If the feeds of this fort are not fown in the autumn, 
the plants rarely perfect their feeds in this country; 
for when they are fown in the fpring, and the plants 
come up foon after, they generally run up to feed in 
autumn, fo that the frofts come on before they have 
time to, ripen. 

Thefe forts are fome times prefervect in botanic gar- 
dens for the fake of variety, but being of no ufe, are 

# hot cultivated in other gardens. 

2A.UC US GfcETICUS; See Athamanta. 
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D'AYENI Ai Monien . d ... 

This genus of plants receives its title from Monfeig^ 
neur Le Due D'Ayen, who is a great lover and pro- 
moter of the foience of botany 5 and has a noble". . 
garden at St. Germains, which is well ftored with rare 
plants from many different parts of the world, and 
has appointed Dr. Monier, member of the Royal A - 
cademy of Sciences, the fuperintendent of it. 
The Characters arc^ . 

It hatb an empalement compofed of five fmall oval leaves 
which are dry. The flower bath fivepetals 9 vjbofe points 
are united to a plain ftarry necJarium ; the n eft avium fits 
upon a cylindrical column which is ere& 9 and the length of 
the empalemcnt \ it is bellfhaped, having five deprejfed 
lobes at the margin : it bath five fhort ftamina infertcd in- 
to the border of the necJarium 7 terminated by roundifo 
fumtnitSy which are joined to the border of the petals. It 
bath a roundifh germen in the bottom, of the . ne&arium* 
fupporting a cylindrical Jh'le, crowned by. a five-comered 
obtufe ftigma. The capfule hatb Jive cells, indqfing five 
oblong feeds faftened to the capfule. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fecliori 
of L.inna?us*s twentieth clafs, znritled Gynandria Peh- 
tandria, the flowers having five ftamina, which are 
faftened with the ftyle to the nectarium. 

We at prefont know but one Species of this genus, 
viz. 

D*Avenia (Pufilla) foliis cordatis glabris. Lin. Sp. 1354, 
IfAyenia with bcart-Jhaped fmooth leaves. 
The feeds of this plant were fent by the younger 
De Juffieu from Peru to Paris, where they fucceeded, 
and have fince been communicated to many other gar- 
dens in Europe. I received the feeds from Dr. Mo- 
nier, intendent of the garden of the Duke D'Ayen 
at St. Germains, which have for fome years grown 
in the Chelfea garden, where the plants annually 
flower and perfect their feeds. 

This plant hath a weak ligneous ftalk, which divides 
into feveral flender brandies, rifing from nine inches 
to a foot high, garnifhed by heart-lhaped fmooth 
leaves, which are (lightly indented on their edges, 
ftanding upon pretty long foot-ftalks % they are of a 
lucid green, and end in acute points, placed alter- 
nately on the branches. At the bafe of each foot- 
ftalk, from the fide of the branches, come out the 
flowers, two, three, or four, arifing from the fame 
point, each ftanding upon a feparate flender foot- 
ftalk ; they have five flender ftamina, collected into a 
fort of column, like the malvaceous flowers, having; 
a five-cornered germen at the bottom, which after- 
ward becomes a roundifh five-cornered capfule, hav- 
ing five cells, in each of thefe is lodged one kidney- 
Ihaped feed. The flowers . are tubulous, fpreading 
open at the top, where they are cut into five acute 
fegments, each being terminated by a flender tail ; 
they are purple, and continue in fucceiHon on the 
fame plants from July to the winter. 
This plant is propagated by fevds, which fhould be 
fown upon a moderate hot-bed early in the fpring ; 
and when the plants are come up, and have four 
leaves, they fhould be tranfplanted on a frefh hot- bed 
to bring them forward ; part of them may be planted 
in fmall pots, and the others may be planted on the 
. bed : thofe in the pots fhould be plunged into a hor> 
bed of tanners bark ; they muft be (haded till they 
have taken new root, then they muft have free air 
admitted to them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon they require to be frequently 
watered in warm weather, . but they mould not have 
it in too great plenty.. The plants mould continue 
all the fummer in the hot- bed, where thejr muft have 
a good (hare of air*, for thofe which are fully expofed 
to the open air will not thrive, and if they are too 
much drawn, they do not flower well. The plants 
will live through the winter in a moderate Hove* but 
as they perfect their feeds well the firft year, few per- 
sons care to continue the old plants. There is a fi- 
gure of this plant exhibited in the ' 1 x 8th plate of out 

figures of plants. 
D AY-L llu Y. Sec Hemerocalu; 
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DECORTICATION, is the pulling off the but- 
' ward bark of trees, alfo the peeling or barking of 
roots. - 

DELPHINIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 602. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 426. tab. 241. [Ac*?!* Gr. a dolphin; 
lb called, becaufe the flower, before it opens, re- 
iembles a dolphin. It is called Confolida Regalis, 
from its confolidating virtue. Cafpar Bauhin calls 
it the Royal Plant, becaufe it has its cup turned 

■ backwards^ like a nobleman's badge. Caifalpinus, 
Pliny, and the poets fay, this plant is the true Hya- 
cinth, becaufe it has the fyllable ai inferibed on its 
flower, which is a particle of bewailing,] Larkipur, 
or Larklheel. 

The Characters are, 
*tbe flower batb no empalement ; it is compofid of five 

• unequal petals placed circularly ; the upper petal is ex- 
tended at the binder part into a tubular obtufe tail ; the 
two fide petals arc nearly of the fame fixe with the upper, 

' but the two. lower are fmaller tbefe fpread open, There 
is a bifid netlarium Jituated in the center of tbe petals ; 
and is involved in tbe tube by tbe back part, The flower 
bath many ftnall ftamina which incline to tbe petals, and 
are terminated by fmall erect fummits; it batb three 
oval germen, fupporting three fiyles xvbicb are as long as 

. the ftamina, crowned by reflexed ftigmas j tbe germen af- 
terward become fo many capfules joined together, wbicb 
open crcjfways, each having one cell filled with angular 
feeds. 

• This genus of plants is ranged in the third lection 
of Linnreus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Tri- 
gynia, the flower having many ftamina and three 
ityles 

The Species are, 
r. Delphinium {Confolida) nectariis monophyllis, caule' 
fubuivifo. Hort. Cliff. 1 1 7. Larkfpur with a one-leaved 
netlarium and a divided ftalk. Delphinium fegetum. 

• Tburn. fnft. 426. Corn Larkfpur, and tbe Confolida 
regalis arvenfis. C. B. P. 142. Field Royal Confound, 

£. Delphinium (Ajacia) nectariis monophyllis, caule 
, fimplici. Larkfpur with a one-leaved netlarium, and an 
eretl ftalk. Delphinium hortenfe, More majore & 
fimplici cajrulco. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 426". Garden 
Larkfpur, with a larger fmgle blue flower, 

3. Delphinium (Ambiguuni) nectariis monophyllis, caule 
ramofo. Larkfpur with a one-leaved netlarium and a 
branching ftalk. Delphinium elatius purpuro viola- 
ceum. Suvert. Flor. Branched Larkfpur, 

4. Delphinium (Peregrinum) nectariis diphyllis corollis 
enneapctalis capfulis tcrctis, foliis multipartitis ob- 
tufis. Hort. Cliff. 213. Larkfpur with a two-leaved 

- netlarium, a flower with eleven petals and three capfules, 

• and leaves divided into many obtufe figments* Delphi- 
num Jatifolium, parvo flore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 426. 
Broad-leaveJ Larkfpur with a fmall flower. 

5. Delphinium \Elaturn) nectariis diphyllis, labellis bi- 
fidis, apice barbatis, foliis incifis, caule erecto. Hort. 
Upfal. 151. Larkfpur with a two-leaved netlarium, a 
bifid lip bearded at the top, cut leaves, and an eretl ftalk. 
Delphinium perenne inontanun\ villofum, aconiti 
folio. Tourn. Inft. 426. Perennial hairy Mountain 
Larkfpur with a Monk/hood leaf, commonly called the Bee 
Larkfpur, 

6. Delphinium (Grandiftorum) nectaris diphyllis, labellis 
integris, floribus fubfblitariis, foliis compofitis li- 
neari- multipartitis. Hort. UpfaL 150. Larkfpur with 

■ a two-leaved netlarium, an entire lip, flowers growing 
fingly, and compound leaves divided into many narrow 
parts. Delphinium humilius anguftifolium perenne, 
flore azureo. Amman. Dwarf narrow-leaved perennial 
Larkfpur with an azure flower. 

7. Delphinium (Americanum) nectariis diphyllis, la- 
• bellis integris, floribus Ipicatis, foliis palmatis mul- 

tifidis glabris. Plate 119. Larkfpur with a two-leaved 
netlarium, an entire lip, flowers growing in fpikes, and pal- 
mated, multifid, fmortb leaves, commonly called American 
Larkfpur, , * 
S. Delphinium tftapbifagria) nectariis diphyllis, foliis 
palmatis, lobis integris. Hort. Cliff. 213. Larkfpur 
with a two-leaved impalement, andpaltnafcd leaves having 



entire lobes. Delphinium, platajri folio, ftaphyfagria • 
dictum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 428. Larkfpur with a 
Plane-tree leaf , called Slavefacre. 
The feveral varieties of the Garden Larkfpur are not 
here enumerated, as they would fwell the work be- 
yond its intended bulk, if all thefe were diftjnguiftied, 
therefore here are only the diftinct fpecies mentioned ; 
and as the gardeners diftinguifh the Garden Larkipurs 
into thofe which are branched, and fuch as have up- 
right ftalks; which difference is permanent, and 
never alters, whatever may be aflerted to the con- 
trary by ignorant pretenders 5 (b I (hall juft mention 
the feveral varieties which there are of each fort, 
commonly cultivated in the gardens of the curious. 
And firft of the branched Larkipur, there are of the 
following colours, with fingle and double flowers. 
Blue, purple, white, flefh, Am, and Rofe colours; 
and fome have flowers beautifully (potted, with two 
or three of thefe different colours. 
The upright or unbranched Larkfpur, produces a 
greater variety of colours than the branched, and the 
flowers arc larger and fuller than thofe; but the 
principal colours run nearly the fame with thofe of 
the other, though many of the colours are deeper, 
and there are more different lhades of thefe colours 
in the flowers of this fort. 

The firft fort grows naturally on arable lands, in 
France, Spain, and Italy, and is fuppofed to be the 
fame as the Garden Larkfpur, which is a great mif- 
take ; for I have cultivated it many years in the gar- 
den, and never found it alter : the leaves of this fort 
are broader, and not fo much divided as thofe of the 
garden kind, and are placed thinner upon the ftalks ; 
the flowers are fmaller, and grow in longer fpikes ; 
the ftalks are not fo much branched as that fort which 
is called the branched, nor are they fingle like the 
upright, fo that I think it may be allowed to be a 
different Ipecies. 

The fecond fort hath upright ftalks, which fcarce put 
out any branches ; the fpikes of flowers grow erect, 
and the flowers are placed very clofe together, fo that 
they make a fine appearance. Thefe plants flower in 
July and Auguft, and are very great ornaments to 
the borders of the flower-garden. 
The branching Larkfpur, which is the third fort, 
comes later to flower than the upright •, this rifes with 
a very branching ftalk three feet high or more ; the 
branches come out horizontally from the fide of the 
ftalks, but afterward turn that part on which the 
fpike of flowers grow, which is at the extremity up- 
ward, fb as to make an angle ; the leaves are long 
and finely divided \ the flowers are placed thinner in 
the fpikes than thofe of the upright fort ; they are 
large, and lome of them very double and of various 
colours. 

Thefe plants are annual, fo are every year propagated 
by feeas, which fhould be fbwn where the plants are 
defigned to remain, for they do not bear traniplanting 
well, efpecially if they are Jiot removed very young ; 
thofe feeds which are fown in autumn, produce the 
ftrongeft plants and moft double flowers, and ripen 
their feeds better than thofe which are fown in the 
fpring, as they come earlier to flower ; but to con- 
tinue a fuccefllon of thefe flowers, there mould be 
fome feeds fown in the Ipring. When they are fown 
on the borders of the flower-garden for ornament, 
they fliould be in patches of about a foot diameter, 
in the middle of the borders, at proper diftances ; in 
each of thefe patches may be fcattered ten or a dozen 
feeds, covering them over about a quarter of an inch 
with earth ; and in the fpring the plants may be 
thinned, leaving about five or fix of the upright fort 
in each patch to ftand for flowering ; but 6f the 
branching fort, not more than three of four, becaufe 
thefe require room ; after tljis the plants will require 
no farther care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and when they begin to Hower Jhbuld be fupported 
by flower-fticks to prevent their being broken by 
wind, efpecially'if they are-not in a flickered fituation. 

If the feeds Were well chofen, there will be very few 

ordinary 
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'ordinary flowers among jhem ; and if there are feeds 
of the different coloured flowers fown in each patch, 
they will make a pleafing variety :• but the upright 
fort iliould never ,be mixed in the fame patches with 
the branching, becaule they do not flower at the 
lame time. 

But in order to preferve the two forts fine without 
degenerating to angle or bad colours, there mould be 
d bed of each fort fown in autumn, in fome feparate 
part of the garden, where the plants mould be pro- 
perly thinned, and kept clean frorri weeds, till they 
begin to fhew their flowers ; when they mould be 
carefully looked over every other day, to pull out all 
thofe plants, whofe flowers are not very double nor 
of good colours - t for if thefe are permitted to ftand 
among the others till their farina has impregnated 
them, it will certainly caufe them to degenerate ; • fo 
that thofe perfons who are contented with only 
marking their good flowers for feed, and fuffer the 
others to {land for feed among them, will always find 
themfelves difappointed in the goodnefs of their flow- 
ers the following feafon : therefore thofe who propofe 
to have thefe flowers in perfection, mould never 
gather the feeds of fuch as grew in the borders of 
the flower-garden becaufe there it will be almoft 
impoflible to preferve them fo true, as when they are 
in beds at a diftance from all other kinds. 
When the feed-vefiels turn brown, they muft be 
carefully watched, to gather them' before they open 
and difcharge the feeds j fo that thofe which are fi- 
tuated on the lower part of the ftalk, will open long 
before thofe on the upper part of the ftalk are ripe ; 
for which reafon the pods fhould from time to time 
be gathered as they ripen, and not fuffered to ftand 
till the ftalks are pulled up, which is often practifed. 
Thofe pods which are fituated on the lower part of 
the ftalks, are much preferable to fuch as grow near 
the top j for which reafon thofe who are very curious 
in the choice of their feeds, crop off the upper part 
of the fpikes of flowers, and never fuffer them to 
ftand for feeds. t j 

As thefe plants are very hardy, and require lb little 
care in their culture, fo they arc worthy of a place in 
every good garden ; for during their continuance in 
flower, there are few plants which make a better ap- 
pearance ; and for gathering to make flower-pots to 
adorn rooms, there is fcarce any flower fo proper 
hecaufe by their upright growth and long fpikes, 
they rife to a proper height above the pots ; and 
when the fevcral colours are fkilfully intermixed 

they make a rich appearance, and continue long in j 
beauty. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Sicily and Spain, 
I received the feeds of it from Gibraltar 5 this hath a 
very branching ftalk, which rifes about two feet high ; 
the lower leaves are divided into many broad obtufe 
fegments, but thofe which are upon the ftalks are 
generally Tingle •, the flowers grow icatteringly toward 
the upper part of the branches, they are (mall, and 
of a deep blue colour; thefe are fucceeded^y very 
fmall feed-veflels, which are fometimes fingle, and 
at others double, and very rarely three together, as 
in the common forts. This is an annual plant, whofe 
feeds mould be fown in autumn, and the plants 
treated as the common fort; it hath little beauty, 
and is only kept in fome gardens for the fake of *va- I 
riety. 

The fifth fort hath a perennial root, which fends out 
fcveral upright ftalks in the fpring, rifing to the 
height or four feet, ♦garnifhed with leaves which are 
divided into many broad fegments, in form of a 
fpreading hand thefe fegments are cut at their ex- 
tremities into two or three acute points j the leaves 
are hairy, and « ftand upon long foot-ftalks -, the flow- 
ers terminate the ftalks, growing in long fpikes \ they 
are of a 4ight blue, covered toward their hinder part 
with a rneally down. This flowers in July and Au- 
;guft, anci in autumn the ftalks decay to the root. 
Thefixth fort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the 'feeds were fent to the Imperial garden at Pe- 
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terfburgh, where they fucceeded 5 and the feeds were 
fent me from thence by the late Dr. Amman, who 
was profeflbr of botany in that univerfity: This hath 
a perennial rootj which puts out two or three 
branching ftalks every fpring ; thefe rife about a foot; 
and a half high, and are garnifhed at each joint with 
leaves compofed of many narrow fegments, which 
terminate with feveral acute points ; they are fmooth, 
and of a light green colour; the flowers come but 
toward the upper part of the ftalks lingly, each 
ftanding upon a long naked foot-ftalk ; thefe are large, 
and of a line azure colour ; they appear the latter 
part of July, and are fuceeeded by feeds which ripen 
in the autumn. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in America ; this is 
a perennial plant, which rifes with ftrong brandling 
ftalks fix or feven feet high, garnifhed with hand- 
lhaped leaves, which are divided into four or five 
broad lobes, ending with many acute points ; thefe 
are fmooth, and ftand upon long foot-ftalks the 
flowers terminate the ftalks, growing in long fpikes - 9 
they are of a fine blue colour, with a bearded nec- 
tarium, having two lips and of a dark colour, re- 
fembling at a fmall diftan ce the body of a bee. 

All the perennial Larkfpurs are propagated by feeds, 
which, if fown in autumn, will more certainly fuc- 
ceed, than thofe which are fown in the fpring ; wheri 
the plants come up, they fhould be kept clean from 
weeds, and where they are too clofe together, pare 
of them fhould be drawn out, to allow room for the 
others to grow till the following autumn, when they 
muft be planted where they are to remain ; the fol- 
lowing fummer they will flower, and the roots con- 
tinue many years growing in magnitude, fo will pro- 
duce a greater number of flower-ftalks. 
The eighth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the Levant, as alfo in Calabria ; this rifes 
with a ftrong hairy ftalk about two feet high, gar- 
nifhed witli hand-fhaped hairy leaves, compofed of 
five or feven oblong lobes, which have frequently one 
or two acute indentures on their fides ; the flowers 
form a Ioofe fpike at the upper part of the ftalk, 
each ftanding on a long foot-ftalk ; the flowers arc of 
a pale blue or purple colour, and have a two-leaved 
nectarium : this is propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown in autumn, for thofe fown in the fpring never 
grow the fame year. The feeds fhould be fown where 
the plants are to remain, and require no other treat- 
ment than the common Larkfpur. The common 
people ufe the powder of this feed to kill lice, from 
whence it has been titled Loufewort. 
DENS CANIS. Sec Erythrokium. 
DENS LEONIS. See Leontodon. 
DENTARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 726. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 225. tab. 1 10. Toothwort j in French Hen- 
(aire. 

The Characters are, 
" The empalemcnt of the flower is compofed of four oblong 
oval leaves, which fall off\ the flower hath four obtufe 
petals placed in foqm of a crofs j it hath fix ftamina, four 
of which are as long as the empalemcnt, the other two 
are Jhorter y thefe ' are terminated by oblong heart ~Jh aped 
fumrhits, which ftand ereff. In the center is fituated an 
oblong germcn, fupporting a fhort thick ftyle, crowned by 
an obtufe ftigma \ the germcn afterward becomes a long 
taper pod with two cells, divided by an intermediate par-, 
tition, opening with two valves, including many roundifh 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fedtfon 
of Linnseus's fifteenth clafs, intitled Tetradynamia 
Siliquofa, the flowers having four long and two fhort 
ftamina, and the feeds being inclofcd in long pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Dentaria {Pcntaphyllos) foliis fummis digitatis. Lin. 
Sp. 912 . Five-leaved Toothwort, whofe tipper leaves ars 
band-fhaped. Dentaria pentaphyllos, foliis mollioribus. 
C. B. P. 322. Five-leaved T MtbworS with f of Heaves, 

2. Dentaria {fiulbifera) foliis inferioribus pinnatis, 
. fummis fimplicibus. Hort. Cliff. 335. Toothwort with 

• facer- leaves winged, and the upper ones fingle. Denta- 
ria 
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Ha heptaphyUos baccifera. C. B. P. 3*22. Sevm-kaved I 

bulb-bearing Tcotbwort. - 
3' Dentaria (Enmapbjllos) foliis ternis tcrnatis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 653. Tootbwort witb tbrce-kave& trifoliate 
* 'leaves. Dentaria triphyllos. C. B. P. 322. Tbree-leaved 

V ootbvtorL 

The firft fort rifes with a ftrong ftalk a foot and a half 
high, garnilhed with a leaf at each joint, compofcd j 
of five lobes, which are four inches long, and near 
two broad in the wideft part, ending in acute points, 
deeply fawed on their edges ; thefe are fmooth, and 
ftand on long foot-ftalks •, the flowers grow in loofe 
fpikes at the top of the (balks ; they are fmall, of a | 
blulh colour, and fuccceded by long taper pods filled 
with fmall roundifli feeds. It grows in the (hady i 
woods in the.fouth of France and Italy. 
The fecond fort rifes with (lender (talks about a foot 
high; the leaves at the bottom have feven lobes, 
thofe a little above five, others but three, and at the 
upper part of the ftalk they are fingle : the flowers 
grow in clufters at the top of the ftalk •, thefe have 
lour obtufe purple petals, and are fucceeded by taper 
pods filled with roundilh feeds. 
The third fort rifes with an upright ftalk a foot high ; 
the leaves are compofcd of nine lobes, three growing 
together, fo that one leaf has three times three ; the 
flowers grow in fmall bunches on the top of the ftalks, 
and are fucceeded by fmall taper pods filled with 
roundifh feeds. 

Thefe plants grow on the mountains in Italy, and in 
the woods of Auftria. The fecond fort is found wild 
in fome parts of England, but particularly near Hare- 
field, in moift fhady woods, and is feldom preferved 
in gardens : this produces bulbs on the fide of the 
ftalks, where the leaves are fet on, which, if planted," 
will grow and produce plants. Thefe plants are pro- 
pagated by feeds, or parting their roots * the leeds 
ihould be fown in autumn, loon after they are ripe, 
in a light fandy foil and a lhady fituation : in the 
ipring the plants may be taken up where they grow 
tooclofe, and tranfplanted out in the like foil and fi- 
tuation; where, after they have taken root, they 
will require no farther care, but to keep them clear 
from weeds : the fecond year they will produce flowers, 
and fome times perfect their feeds. 
The bed time to tranfplant the roots is in October, 
when they ihould be planted in a moid foil and a 
lhady fituation 5 for they will not live in a dry foil, or 
when they are expofed to the fun. 
DEW is by fome defined to be a meteor bred of a 
thin cold vapour, or compofed of the fteams and 
vapours of the earth j which, being exhaled by the 
heat of the fun, and kept fufpended during his pre- 
fence, do, upon his abfence, convene into drops, and 
then fail down unto the earth again. 
Others define it, a thin, light, infenfible mift or rain, 
falling while the fun is below the horizon. 
The origin and matter of dews are, without doubt, 
from vapour and exhalations of the earth and water, 
raifed by the warmth of the fun and earth, &c. 
There being many vapours in the air, though riot 
alwavs vifible, hence it comes to pafs, that even in 
clear weather great dews fall, efpecially in countries 
where it feldom rains ; for when it happens that the 
fcattered vapours are collected and condenfed together, 
and forced downwards, they muft needs fall, and be- 
•dew the plants and grafs. 

The thin veficles, of which vapours confift, being 
once detached from their bodies, keep rifing in the 
air till they arrive at fuch a ftage as is of the fame 
Specific gravity with themfelves, when their rife is 
{topped : now, as it is the warmth or fire that dilates 
the parts of water, and forms thofe veficles that are 
fpecifically lighter than the air, and are capable of af- 
. cending therein ; fo when that heat declines, or is 
loft, as by the approach or contiguity of any colder 
body, trie veficles condenfe, and become heavier and 
defcend* 

Therefore the fun warming the atmolphere in the 
day-time, by the continual influx of his rays, the va- 

3 
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pours being once raifed, continue their progreft, not 
meeting with any thing* to increafe their gravity, 
till fuch time as they are got far beyond the reach of 
the reflected warmth of the earth in the middle re- 
gion of the atmolphere, and there condenfe and form 
clouds. 

Though fome fay, it is diiputable whether dews ever 
congregate (b as to form clouds, as they are only 
elevated by the fun ; fo that when that power is gone, 
as it is after the letting of the fun, they immediately 
defcend ; and this is more obfervable in very warm 
weather, and very hot climates. 
The time for the falling of the dew is either before 
fun-rifing, or after fun-fer ; that it may regularly fall 
at fuch times, it is neceffary for the air to be calm, 
for windy or ftormy weather hinders it; but when ic 
is calm weather, and gentle breezes are felt from the 
weft about the letting, and from the caft about the 
rifing of the fun, it is probable, that by moderately 
cooling the air, they collect the vapours and precipi- 
tate them ; and becaufe the morning breezes are more 
general than the evening ones, for this reaibn the 
evening dews fall only here and there, but thofe in 
the morning feldom fail to be univerfal : or, as it 
may be otherwife expreflcd, when the fun is got be- 
low the horizon, the atmolphere cools the vapours, 
which have in the preceding day been raifed by the 
warmth of the earth ; and the rays of the fun being 
lodged there, as foon as they are got out of the air, 
they begin to condenfe apace, and, ipend their ftoek 
of heat and fire on the cold moift air that they pais 
through. 

Hence it is, that dews are more copious in the fpring 
than other feafons, there being a greater (lock of va- 
pour in readinefs, by reafon there has been but a fmall 
expence thereof during the winter's cold and froifc 
than at other times. 

It is found by experience, that the dews are more 
copious in hotter countries than in cold, as Pliny ob- 
ferves of the fummer nights in Africa, which he calls 
Rofcida? aeltate noctes ; the reafon of which feems 
to be this, that in the day-time the heat of the fun 
raifes abundance of vapours out of the water ; which 
vapours are fo extremely rarefied by the fame heat, 
that they are difperfed far and wide ; but the cool of 
the night brings them together, and condenfes them 
to that degree, that they fall to the ground, but not 
in fuch large drops as rain does ; but in colder coun- 
tries, where there are frequent rains, and the vapours 
are lefs rarefied, moll of them come down in rain, 
and but a fmall part turns to dew : befides, in Africa 
there is a great difference between the heat of the day 
and night, particularly in fummer ; for their nights 
are long, and very cold ; whereas in northern coun- 
tries they are little colder than -the day, and much 
fliorter than in places nearer the line. 
Pliny likewife relates of Egypt, that it abounds in 
dews throughout all the heat of fummer ; for the air 
being there too hot to conftipate the vapours in the 
day-time, they never gather into clouds, and for that 
reaibn they have no rain. But it is known, in climates 
where the days are exceflive hot, the nights are re- 
markably cold, lb that the vapours that arc raifed 
after fun-let are readily condenfed into dews: or, 
perhaps notable coldnefs may be rather the effect than 
the caufe of the quantity of dews ; for much vapour 
being raifed by the great heat of the earth, and the 
(lock of fire being lpent on it in the day-time, the 
influx of fuch a great quantity of moifture mult greatly 
chill the air. 

The difference between dew and rain feems to be 
only this, that dew falls' at fome particular times as 
aforefaid, • and in very fmall drops, fo as to be feen 
when down, but fcarce perceivable while it is falling 1 
whereas rain falls at any time, and in grofler drops. 
The reverend Dr. Hales, in his Treatife of Vegetable 
Statics, tells us, That in order to find out the quan- 
tity of dew that fell in the night on the 15th of Au- 
guftr, 7 p. m. he took two glazed earthen pans, which 
were three " inches deep, and twelve inches diameter* 

ifl 
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in furface : that he filled them with pretty moift 
earth, taken off the furface of the ground* and they 
increafed in weight by the night's dew 1 80 grains 5 
and decreafed in weight by the evaporation of the day 
i ounce + 282 grains. 

He fays likewife, he fet thefe'in other broader pans 
to prevent any moifture from the earth flicking to the 
bottom of them. He adds, that the moifter the earth 
is, the more dew falls on it in a night, and more than 
a double quantity of dew falls on a furface of water 
than there does, on an equal furface of moift earth. 
The evaporation of a furface of water in nine hours 
winter's dry day, is of an inch : the evaporation 
of a furface of ice fet in the fhade during a nine hours 
day, was -j^. w 

So here are 540 grains more evaporated from the 
earth every 24 hours in fummer than fall in dew in 
the night 5 that is, in 21 days near 26 ounces from a 
circular area of a foot diameter •, and circles being as 
the fquares of their diameters, 10 pounds -f 2 ounces 
will in 21 days be evaporated from the hemifphere of 
30 inches diameter, which the Sunflower's root occu- 
pies; which, with the 29 pounds drawn off by the 
plant in the fame time, makes 39 pounds, that is, 9 
pounds and 4 out of. every cubic foot of earth, the 
plant's roots occupying more than 4 cubic feet : but 
this is a much greater degree of drinefs than the fur- 
face of the earth ever fuffcrs for 1 5 inches depth, even 
in the drieft feafons in this country. 
In a long dry feafon therefore, efpecially within the 
tropics, we mult have recourfe, for fufficient moifture 
to keep plants and trees alive, to the moift ftrata of 
earth, which lie next below that in which the roots 
are. 

Now moift bodies always communicate of their moif- 
ture to more dry adjoining bodies ; but this flow mo- 
tion of the afcent of moifture is much accelerated by 
the fun's heat to confiderable depths in the earth, as 
is probable, he fays, from the twentieth experiment 
in the faid book. 

Now 1 80 grains of dew falling in one night on a cir- 
cle of a foot diameter = 113 fquare inches ; thefe 
1 80 grains being equally lpread on this furface, its 

I 80 

depth will be -r{-? part of an inch = w _ _ • He adds, 
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that he found the dew in a winter night to be the im- 
part of an inch-*, fo that if we allow 151 nights for 
the extent of the fummer dew, it will in that time 
arife to one inch depth : and reckoning the remaining 
214 nights for the extent of the winter's dew, it will 
produce 2,39 inches depth, which makes the dew of 
the whole year amount to 3,39 .inches depth. 
And the quantity which evaporated in a fair fum- 
mer's day from the fame furface, being as 1 ounce 
282 grains, gives T V part of an inch depth for eva- 
poration, which is four times as much as fell at 
night. 

He fays likewife, that he found by the fame means, 
the evaporation of a winter's day to be nearly the 
fame as in a fummcr's day* for the earth being in 
winter more faturate with moifture, that excels of 
moifture anfwers to the exceflivc heat in fummer. 
Nic. Cruquiu9, N° 381. of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, found, that 28 inches depth evaporated in a 
whole year from water, i.e. ^ of an inch each day at 
rt mean rate : but the earth in a fu miner's day evapo- 
rates % l s of an inch, fo the evaporation of a furface 
of water is to the evaporation of a furface of earth in 
fummer as 10:3. 

The quantity of rain and dew that falls in a year is 
at a medium 22 inches. The quantity of the earth's 
evaporation in a year is at leaft 9 + £. inches - t fince 
that is the rate at which it evaporates in a fu miner's 
day: from which/ 9 + i inches are to be deducted 
3 1 3 3 inches for circulating daily dew, there remains 
6,2 inches j which 6,2 inches deducted from the quan- 
tity of rain that falls in a year, there remains at leaft 
10 inches' depth to replenifh the earth with moif- 
ture for vegetation, and to fupply the fprings and 
rivers. 



Dr. Hales proceeds td inftance, in the cafe* of a- 1 lop- 
ground which he gives in the ninth experiment of his 
book of Vegetable Statics*, that the evaporation there 
found, from the Hops, confidered only for three 
months, at ^ r part of an inch each day, which will 
be of an inch : but before it be allowed 6,2 inches' 
to form the furface of the ground, which added,- to 
the give 7,1 inches, which is the utmoft that can 
be evaporated from a furface of Hop-ground in a 
year; lb that of 22 inches depth of rain, there re- 
main 15 inches to fupply fprings, which are more or 

lefs exhaufted, according to the drinefs or wetnefs of 
the year. 

Hence we find, that 22 inches depth of rain in a 
year is fufficient for all the purpofes of nature in fuch 
flat countries as that about Teddington near Hamp- 
ton Court. But in the hill countries, as in Lanca- 
•fhire, there falls 42 inches depth of rain water, from 
which,, deducting 7 inches for evaporation, there re- 
mains 35 inches depth of water for the fpr,ings, be- 
tides great fupplies from much more plentiful dews 
than fall in plain countries ; which vaft ftores feem fo 
abundantly fufficient to anfwer the great quantity of 
water, which is conveyed away by the fprings and ri- 
vers from thofe hills, that we need not have.recoprfc 
for fupplies to the great abyfs, whofe furface at high 
water is furmounted fome hundreds of feet by thofe 
vaft hills from whence the longeft and greateft rivers 
take their rife. 

DI ANTHER A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 37. Flor. Virg. 6; 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is tubulous, and cut at the top into five equal parts 5 the 
flower is of the grinning kind, having one petal with a 
fhort tube ; the upper lip is reflexed and bifid, the lower 
is divided into three parts, the middle being the broadeft 5 
it hath two Jhort Jlcnder ftamina adhering to the 
hack of the petal, one of thefe hath a twin fummit, the ■ 
other is a little taller. It hath an oblong gernien, fupport- 
ing a Jlender ftyle the length of the ftamina, crowned by 
an obtufe ftigma* Thd empalement afterward becomes a 
capfule with two cells, opening with two valves, which 
are alternately compreffed at the top and bottom, and 
open with an elafticity, cafting a Jingle flat feed out of each 
cell. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Lin nanus's feeond clafs, intitlcd Diandria Monogynia, 
the flower having two ftamina and one ftyle. This is 
one of the genera which, by Linnasus's method, isfe- 
parated to a great diftance from their congeners ; for 
by all their other characters they fliould be joined to 
his fourteenth clafs, but having only two ftamina, they 
are put under his fecond. 

We know but one Species of this genus at prefent, 
viz. 

Dianthera (Americana) fpicis folitariis altcrnis. Lin. 
Sp. 24. Dianthera with folitary alternate fpikes. 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America, from whence the feeds have, 
been fent to England, where they have fucceedeiL 
This is a low herbaceous plant with a perennial root, 
which fends out feveral weak flalks about four inches 
long, garniflied with round) 111 leaves of an aromatic 
odour, (landing dole to the flalks j they are hairy, 
and of a dark green colour •, from the fide of the 
flalks the flowers are produced in fmall fpikes, placed 
alternately ; thefe arc in fhape and colour very like 
thofe of the Clinopodium, but have only two ftamina 
in each. It flowers the latter end of July, but rarely 



produces feeds in England* 
This plant is very difficult 



to .prefer vc in this conn 



try, for although it is hardy enough to live in the open 
air in England, yet it is very fubject to rot in winter ; 
and if it is placed under flicker, it is apt to draw up 
weak, and foon after decay, fo that at pre fent the 
plants are rare in this country. 
DIANT H U S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 500. Caryophyllus. 

Tourn. Inft. H. H. 329. Clove G illy Flower, Carna- 
tion Pink i in Erench, Oeil/et. 
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The Characters are, 

f*be flower bath a long cylindrical empalement which h 
permanent \ it bath five petals* whofe tails are as long as 
the empalement* but their upper part is broody plain* and 
- cr en a ted on their borders •* tbefe are infer ted in the bottom 

* of the tube* andfpread open above. It hath ten Jlamina 
wUcb are as long as the empalement* terminated by oblong 
comprejfed furmnits. In the center isfttuated an oval ger- 
men* fupporting two ftyles which are longer than the fta- 
tnina* crowned by recurved Jligmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes a cylindrical capfule with one cell* opening 
in four parts at the top* and filled with comprejfed angular 
feeds. 

This' genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection. 
of Linnxus's tenth dais, intitied Decandria Digynia, 
. the flowers having ten ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 
t. Dianthus {Deltoides) floribus folitariis, (quamis ca- 
lycinis lanceolatis binis, corollis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 
164. Di ant bus with a Jingle flower having a double fcaly 
empalement* and crenated petals. Caryophyllus fylvef- 
tris vulgaris lacifolius. C. B. P. 209. Maiden Pink. 

2. Dianthus {Virgineus) caule fubunifloro, corollis cre- 
natis, fquamis calycinis breviffimis, foliis fubulatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 412. Dianthus with one flower on a 
ft alk* crenated petals* very Jhort fcales to the empalement* 
and awl-Jhaped leaves. Caryophyllus minor repens. 
Noftras. Raii. Syn. 335. Englifh fmall creeping Pink* 
commonly called the matted Pink by feedfmen. 

3. Dianthus {Glaucus) floribus fubfolitariis, fquamis 
calycinis lanceolatus quaternis, corollis crenatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 1 64. Dianthus with one flower on a flalk* having 
four fpearjhaped fcales to the empalement* and crenated 
petals. Tunica ramofior flore candido cum corolla 
purpurea. Hort. Elth. 400. Branching Pink with a- 
white flower* having a purple circle* commonly called 
Mountain Pink. ' 

4. Dianthus (Plumarius) floribus folitariis, Iquamis ca- 
lycinis fubovatis breviffimis, corollis multifidis fauce 
pubefcentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 411. Dianthus with a 
Jingle flower* having Jhort oval fcales to the empalement* 
and petals cut into many points* with a hairy bottom. 
Caryophyllus fimplex flore minore pallido rubente. 
C. B. P. 208. Single wild Pink* with afmall*pale* reddijh 
flower. 

5. Dianthus {Caryophyllus) floribus folitariis fquamis 
calycinis fubovatis bre^vifiimis, corollis crenatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 164. Dianthus with a Jingle flower* having Jhort 
oval fcales to the empalement* and crenated petals. Ca- 

• ryophyllus hortenfis fimplex, flore majore. C. B. P. 
208. Single Garden Carnation with a large flower. 
Dianthus {Armaria) floribus aggregatis fafciculatis, 
fquamis calycinis lanceolatis villous tubum sequanti- 

. bus . Hort; Cliff. 1 65. Dianthus witb many flowers ga- 
thered into bunches* having hairy fpear-Jhaped fcales to 
the empalement y as long as the tube of the flower. Ca- 
ryophyllus barbatus fylveftris. C. B. P. 208. Bearded 
wild Pink* called Deptford Pink. 

7. Dianthus {Barbatus) floribus aggregatis fafciculatis, 
fquamis calycinis lincaribus, foliis lanceolatis. Dian- 
thus witb many flowers gathered in bunches* having very 
narrow fcales to the empalement* and fpearjhaped leaves. 
Caryophyllus barbatus hortenfis latifolius. C. B. P. 
208. Broad-leaved Garden Sweet William. 

3. Dianthus {Prolifer) floribus aggregatis capitatis, 
fquamis calycinis ovatis obtufis muticis tubum fuper- 
antibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 587. Dianthus witb flowers 
eollecled into heads* and cbtufe* oval % chaffy fcales to the 
empalemcnts* which are longer than the tube. Caryo- 
phyllus fylveftris prolifer. C. B. P. 209. mid child- 
ing Sweet IVilliam. 

9. Dianthus {Ferrugineis) floribus aggregatis capitatis, 
fmiamis calycinis lanceolatis ariftatis, corollis crena- 
tis. . Dianthus witb flowers eollecled in beads*, having 
fpearjhaped fcales to the empalement which are bearded* 
and crenated petals. • Caryophyllus montanus umbella- 
tus, floribus variis luteis ferrugineis Italicus. Barrel. 
Obf. 648. Italian umbellated Mountain Pink* with flow- 
ers varying from yellow to an iron colour. 

10. Dianthus (Cbinenjis) floribus folitariis, fauamis ca- 
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lycinis fubulatis patulis, tubum aequantibus, corollis 
crenatis. Hor^ Cliff. 164. Dianthus with a Jingle 
flower on each flalk* awl-Jhaped Jpreading fcales to the 
empalement equalling . the, tube* and crenated petals. Ca- 
ryophyllus finerifis fupinus, leucoii folio, flore unico 
Tourn. A6t. Par. 1705. ¥he China Pink. 

11. Dianthus {Arenarius) caulibus unifloris Iquamis ca- 
lycinis- ovatis. obtufls, corollis multifidis, foliis linc- 
aribus. Flor. Suec. 318. Dianthus having a finale 
flower upon a flalk* oval fcales to the empalement* the 
petals of which are cut into many points* and narrow 
leaves. Caryophyllus fylveftris humilis, flore unico. 
C. B. P. 209. Dwarf wild Pink witb one flower. 

12. Dianthus {Alpinus) caule unifloro, corollis crena- 
tis, fquamis calycinis exterioribus tubum a?quanti- 
bus, foliis lincaribus obtufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 412. 
Dianthus witb one flower having crenated petals* the 
outer fcales of the empalement equalling the tube* and nar- 
row obtufe leaves. Caryophyllus pumilus latifolius. 
C. B. P. 209. Dwarf broad-leaved Pink. 

13. Dianthus {Superbus) floribus paniculatis, fquamis 
calycinis brevibus acuminatis, corollis multifido-ca- 
pillaribus, caule ereclo. Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 272. 
Dianthus witb paniculated flowers* having Jbort-poiutcd 

fcales to their empalement* multifid petals* and an upright 

flalk. 

14. Dianthus {Diminutus) floribus folitariis, fquamis 
calycinis octonis florem fuperantibus. Lin. Sp. 587. 
Dianthus witb a Jingle flower on each flalk* having eight 
fcales which rife above the petals of the flower. Caryo- 
phyllus fylveftris minimus. Tabern. Hift. 290. 
The firft fort hath creeping ftalks, from which come 
out feveral tufted heads, clofely garniihed with nar- 
row leaves, whofe bafe lie over each other embracing 
the ftalks ; between thefe arife the flower-ftalks, which 
grow about fix inches high, garniihed at every joint 
by two narrow grafly leaves placed oppofite. The 
ftalks are terminated by a fingle flower. It flowers 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This is rarely admitted into gardens, the flower hav- 
ing no beauty. 

The fecond fort is a low trailing plant, whofe ftalks 
lie on the ground ; thefe grow very clofe together, 
and are garniihed with fliort, narrow, grafly leaves 
of a deep green' colour 5 the ftalks are terminated by 
fmall red flowers, each ftanding upon a leparate foot- 
ftalk. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. This fort grows naturally in feveral parts of 
England, fo is not often cultivated in gardens at pre- 
fent i but formerly the feeds were fown to make edg- 
ings for the borders of the flower-garden by the title 
of matted Pink, by which the feeds were fold in the 

(hops. 

The third fort grows naturally upon Chidder rocks 
in Somerfetlhire, and fome other parts of England. 
This was formerly cultivated in the gardens by the 
title of Mountain Pink. It hath a refemblance of 
the fecond fort, but the leaves are fhorter, and of a 
grayiih colour •* the ftalks grow taller, and branch 
more ; the flowers are larger, of a white colour, with 
a purple circle in the bottom, like that fort of 
Pink called Pheafants Eye. As the flowers of this 
fort have no fcent, the plants are fcldom kept in 
gardens. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in feveral parts of 
England, frequently upon old walls j it is a fmall 
Angle Pink, of a pale red colour, fo is not cultivated 
in gardens. 

The fifth fort is a fmall fingle Carnation, which has 
been long caft out of all the gardens ; from one of 
this fort it is fuppofod, many of the fine flowers now 
cultivated in the gardens have been raifed. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in feveral parts of 
England, and particularly in a meadow near Deptford 
in Kent, from whence it had the title of Deptford 
Pink. This4s of the kind called -Sweet William ; the 
flowers of thefe grow in clutters at the end of the 
branches ; they are red, and have long bearded em- 
palements. I have cultivated this fort above forty 
years, and have never obferved it to vary. 

The 
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The feventh fort is the common Sweet William, 
which has been long cultivated in the gardens for or- 
nament, of "which there are now great varieties which 
differ in the form and colour of their flowers, as alfo 
in the fize and lhape of their leaves - 9 thofe which have 
narrow leaves were formerly titled Sweet Johns by the 
gardeners,' and thofe with broad leaves were called 
Sweet Williams ; there are ibme of both thefe forts 
with double flowers, which are very ornamental plants 
in gardens. 

Thceighth fort grows naturally in the louth of France, 
in Spam, Italy, and in England. This is ah annual 
plant, which rifes with an upright ftalk about a foot 
nigh* garniflied with narrow grafiy leaves, and is ter- 
minated by a fmall head or clufter of pale red flowers, 
which are included in one common fcaly empale- 
ment. Thcfe have little beauty, fo the plants are 
feldom kept in gardens. 

The ninth fort is a. biennial plant, which rifes with 
an upright ftalk a foot arid a half high, having two 
long narrow leaves placed oppofite at each joint, 
which embrace the ftalk with their bafe ; they are of 
a deep green colour, ftifF, and end in acute points. 
The flowers grow in clofe clufters at the top of the 
{talks, having ftifF bearded empalements ; they are 
yellow and iron coloured intermixed on the fame 
ftalk, and frequently they are of both colours in the 
fame head. This plant flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The tenth fort came originally from China, fo it is 
titled the China Pink ; the flowers of this have no 
fcent, but there are a great variety of lively colours 
among them ; and of late years there has been great 
improvements made in the double flowers of this fort, 
fome of which are as full of petals as the double Pink, 
and their colours are very rich. The plants feldom 
grow more than eight or nine inches high, branching 
out on every fide ; the branches grow erecT:, and are 
terminated each by a fingle flower. Thefe flower in 
July, and continue in fucceffion till the frpft ftops 
them 5 they are commonly raifed every year from 
feeds, but the roots wil continue two years in dry 
ground. 

The eleventh {brt is found growing naturally upon 
old walls and building; in many parts of England ; 
this is a fingle fmall Pirk, of a fweet odour, but of a 
pale colour and fmall, fo makes no appearance ; and 
fince the great improvement which has been made in 
thefe flowers by culture, this has been entirely ne- 
glected. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally on the Alps. This 
liath round, fhorr, blunt leaves; the ftalks feldom 
rile more than four inches high, each being terminated 
by a fingle flower of a pale red colour. It is fome- 
times preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of va- 
riety, but is rarely admitted into other gardens. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Germany and 
Denmark ; the leaves of this fort are like thofe of 
the narrow-leaved Sweet William; the ftalk- rifes 
more than a foot high, and is terminated by a fingle 
flower, having five large petals of a pale red colour, 
which are cut into many long fegments. The roots 
of this fort will live three or four years, but the fecond 
year from feeds they are in greateft beauty ; there- 
fore as the feeds ripen well in England, young plants 
ihould be annually raifed. 

The fourteenth fort is a very diminutive plant, hav- 
ing {hort narrow leaves growing in clofe heads ; the 
ftalk feldom rifes fix inches high, which is terminated 
by a fingle flower, of a pale red colour, fo has little 
beauty, therefore is only kept in botanic gardens for 

variety. 

The forts here enumerated, are fuch as the botanifts 
allow to be diftinct fpecies •, and allriie varieties of fine 
flowers, which are now cultivated in the gardens of 
the curious, are only accidental variations which have 
been produced by culture ; and the number of thefe arc 
greatly iacreafed annually, in many different parts. of 
Europe 5 lb that as new varieties are obtained, the old 
flpwers are rejected. 
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The plants of this genus may be properly enough 
divided into three feclrions. The firft to include all the 
variety of Pinks, the fecond all the Carnations, and 
the third thofe of the Sweet William ; for although 
thefe agree fo nearly in their principal characters, as 
to be included under the fame genus by the botanifts, 
yet they never vary from one to the other, though 
they frequently change and vary in the colour of their 
flowers. 

1 (hall now proceed to treat of thcfe under dieir dif- 
ferent fections, and firft I fhall begin with the Pink, 
of which there are a great variety now cultivated in 
the gardens ; the principal of which are, the damafk 
Pink, the white Shock, the Pheafant Eye, with dou- 
ble and fingle flowers, varying greatly in their fize 
and colour; the common red Pink, Cob's Pink, 
Dobfon's Pink, white Cob Pink, and Bat's Pink. 
The old Man's Head, and painted Lady Pink, ra- 
ther belong to the Cain at ion. 

The damafk Pink is the firft of the double forts in 
flower. This hath but a fhort ftalk ; the flower is not 
very large, and not fo double as many others ; the co- 
lour is of a pale purple, inclining to red, bur is very 
fweet. 

The next which flowers is the white Shock, which 
was fo called from the whitcnefs of jts flowers, and 
the borders of the petals being much jagged and 
fringed ; the fcent of this is not fo agreeable as of 
fome others. # ' 

Then comes all the different kinds of Pheafants Eye, 
of which there are frequently new varieties raifed, 
which are either titled from the perfons who raifed 
them, or the place where they were raifed \ fome of 
thefe have very large double flowers, but thofe which 
burfl their pods are not fo generally efteemed. 
The Cob Pink comes after thefe to flower ; the ftalks 

r * 

.of this are much taller than thofe of any of the for- 
mer ; the flowers are very double, and of a bright red 
colour ; thefe have the moft agreeable odour or all the 
forts, lb merits a place in every good garden. The 
time of the Pinks flowering is from the latter end of 
May to the middle of July, and frequently that fort of 
Pheafant Eye, which is called Bat's Pink, will flower 
again in autumn. 

The old Man's Plead Pink, and the painted Lady, 
do not flower till July, coming at the fame fcafon 
with the Carnation, to which they are more nearly al- 
lied than the Pink. The firft when it is in its proper 
colours, is purple and white ftripedand fpottcd, but 
this frequently is of one plain colour which is pur- 
ple ; this fort will Continue flowering tijl the froft in 
autumn puts a ftop to it, and the flowers having an 
agreeable fcent, renders them valuable. The painted 
Lady is chiefly admired for the livelinefs or its co- 
lour, for it is not fo fweet, or of fo long continuance 
as the other. 

The common Pinks arc propagated either by feeds, 
•which is the way to obtain new varieties, or by mak- 
ing layers of them, as is pracYifed for Carnations ; or 
by planting flips, which, if carefully managed, will 
take root very well. 

If they are propagated by feeds, there fhould be 
care taken in the choice of them, and only the feeds 
of the beft forts faved, where the perfons are curious 
' to have the fineft flowers. Thefe feeds may be fown 
in the fpring, and the plants afterward treated in the 
fame manner as is hereafter directed for the Carnation ; 
with this difference only, that as the Pinks are lefs 
tender, they may be more hardily treated. Thole 
which are propagated by layers, muft be alfo ma- 
naged as the Carnation, for which there are full in- 
ftrudtions hereafter given. The old Man's'Head and 
painted Lady Pinks, are commonly propagated this 
way, but moft of the other forts are propagated from 
flips. 

The beft time to plant the flips of Pinks is about 
end of July, when, if there fhould happen rain, it 
will be of great fervice to them ; but it the weather 
fhould prove dry, they will require to be watered 
every other day, until they have taken root ; thefe 

fhould 
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fhould be planted in a fhady border, and the ground | 
fhould be dug well, and all the clods broken, and if*! 
no rain falls, it fhould be well foaked with water a 
few hours before the flips are planted ; then the flips 
fhould be : taken from the plants, and all their lower 
leaves ftripped off,- and planted as foon as poflible* af- 
ter, for if they are fuffered to lie long after they are 
taken from the plants, they, wiir wither arid fpoil; 
thefe heed not be planted at a greater diftance. than 
three inches fquare, "and the ground muft be clofed 
very hard about them '; then they muft be well wa- 
tered, and this muft be repeated as often as is found 
neceflary, till the cuttings have taken root; after 
which tney will require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds till autumn, when they fhould 
be tranfplanted to the borders of the flower-garden 
where they are to remain. There are ibme who plant 
the flips of Pinks later in the feafon than is here di- 
rected ; but thofe plants are never fb ftrong nor flower 
fo well, as thole which are early planted. 
We lhall next proceed to the culture of the Carna- 
tion ; thefe the florifts diftinguifh into four clafles. , 
The firft they call Flakes thefe are of two colours 
only, , and their ftripes are large, going quite through 
the leaves. 

The fecond are called Bizarrs; thefe have flowers 
ftriped or variegated with three or four different co- 
lours, in irregular fpots arid ftripes. 
The third are called Piquettes ; thefe flowers have 
always a white ground, and are fpotted (or pounced, 
as they call it) widv fcarlet, red, purple, or other 
colours. y . 

The fourth are called painted Ladies ; thefe have 
their petals of a red or purple colour on the upper 
fide, and are white underneath. 
Of each of thefe clafles there are numerous varieties, 
but chiefly of the Piquettes, "which fome years ago 
were chiefly in efteem with the florifts, but of late 
years the Flakes have been in greater requeft than any 
of the other kinds. To enumerate the varieties of 
the chief flowers in any one of thefe clafles, would 
be needlefs, fince every country produces new flowers 
almoft every year ; fo that thofe flowers, which, at 
their firft raiting, were, greatly valued, are in two or 
three years become fo common, as to be of little 
worth, cfpecially if they are defective in any one pro- 
perty. Therefore (where flowers are fo liable to mu- 
tability, either from the , fancy of the owner, or that 
better kinds are yearly produced from feeds, which, 
with good florifts, always take place of older or worie 
flowers, which are turned out of the garden to make 
room for them) it would be but fuperfluous in this 
-place to give a lift of their- names, which are gene- 
rally borrowed either from the names and titles of 
noblemen, or from the perfon's name, or place of 
abode, who railed it. 

Thefe flowers are propagated either from feeds (by 
which new flowers are obtained), or from layers, for 
the increafe of thofe forts which are worthy maintain- 
ing i but I fhall firft lay down the method of propa- i 
gating them from feeds, which is thus : 
Having obtained fbme good feeds, either of your 
own faving, or from a friend that you can confide in, 
about the middle of April, prepare fome pots or boxes 
(according to the quantity of feed you have to fow) •, 
thefe fhould be filled with frefh light earth mixed with 
rotten ncats dung, which fhould be' well incorporated 
together; then fow your feeds thereon (but not too 
thick) covering it about a quarter of an inch with the 
fame light earth, placing the pots or cafe fo as to re- 
ceive the morning fun only till eleven of the clock, 
observing alio to refrefh the earth with water as often 
as it may require. In about a month's *tirrie your 
plants will come up, and if kept clear from weeds, 
and duly watered, will be flt to tranfplant about the 
latter end of July ; at which time you fhould prepare 
fome beds (of the fame fort of earth as was directed 
to fow them in) in an open airy fituationV in" which 
you fhould plant them at about three inches fquare, 
obferving to water and fhade them till they have taken * 
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hew root, then you mtiflfobferve to keep them dear 
from weeds ; in thefe beds they "may remain until the 
end^of Auguft, by which 'rime they will have 
growh fo large as almoft to. rrieet each ' other ; then 
prepare fome more bedstaf jjhe like good earth (in 
quantity proportionable tbjHie flowers you have raif- 
ed) in' which you fhould plant them at fix inches dif- 
tance each way, and not above" four rows in each bed, 
for the more conveniently laying fuch of them as may 
prove worthy preferving, for in thefe beds* tney fhould 
remain to flower. .. .. 

The alleys between thefe beds' , fliould be two feet 
wide, that you may pafs between the beds i to weed 
and clean them. If the feafon fhould prove very dry 
at this time, they fliould riot be tranfplanted till there 
is fbme rain'; fo that it may happen to be! the middle, 
or latter end of September Tome years, before there 
may be wet enough to moiften the ground for this 
purpofe; but, if there is time enough for, the plants 
to get good root before the froft comes on, it. will be 
fufHcient. IF the winter fliould prove, fevere, the 
beds fhould be arched over with hoops, that they may 
be covered with mats, otherwife many of the, plants 
may be deftroyed, for the good flowers are not fo 
hardy as the ordinary ones of this genus. There will 
be no other culture wanting to thefe, but to, keep 
them clean from weeds, and when they fhopt up their 
ftalks to flower, they muft be fupported by flicks to 
prevent their breaking. . When your flowers begin 
to blow, you muft look, over them to fee* which of 
them proffer to make good flowers, which, as, foon as 
you difcover, you fhould lay down all the layers upon 
them ; thofe which are well marked, anaYblow whole 
without breaking their pods, fhould be referved to 
plant in borders, tofurnilh you with feed j and thofe 
which burft their, pods, and febm to have good pro- 
perties, fhould be planted in pots, to try what their 
flowers will be, when managed according to art; 
and it is not rill the fecond year that you can pro- 
nounce what the value of a flower will be, which 
is in proportion to the gDodnefs of its properties ; 
but, that. you may be wel! acquainted with what the 
flocifts call good properties, J fliall here. , fet them 
down. . 

. x . The ftem of the flower fhould be ftrong, and able 
to fupport the weight of .the flower without hanging 
down. [,<vr 

2. The petals (or leaves) of the flower ' fhould be 
Jong, broad, and ftifT, and pretty eafy to expand, or 
(as the florifts term them) fliould. be free flowers. ' 

3. The middle pod of. the flower fhould not advance 
too high above the other petals of the flower. 

4. The colours fliould be bright, and equally marked 
all over the flower. 

5. The flower fhould be very full of leaves, fbas to 
render it, when blown, very thick and high in the 
middle, and the outfide perfectly round, t 
Having made choice of fuch of your flowers as pro- 
mife well for the large fort, thefe you fliould markfe- 
parately for pots, and the round whole blowing flow- 
ers for borders you fliould pull up all Angle flowers, 
or fuch as are ill-coloured, and not worth preferving, 
that your good flowers may have the more air and 
room to grow ftrong thefe having been laid at a pro- 
per feafon, as foon as they have taken root (which will 
be fome time in Auguft) they fhould be taken- orT, and 
planted out, thofe that blow large, in pots,, and the 
other in borders (as hath been already directed). 

Of late years the whole-blowing flowers have been 
much more efteemed than thofe large flowers which 
burft: their pods, but efpecially thofe round flowers 
which have broad ftripes of beautiful, colours, and 
round Rofe leaves, * of which kinds there have been a 
great variety introduced from France within thefe few 
years ; but as thefe French flowers are extremely apt 
to degenerate to plain colours, and being much ten- 
' derer than -thofe which are brought up in England, 
• there are not { fuch great prices given for the plants 
now, as have been a few years paft; from the pre- 
fent tafte for thefe whole-blowing Flake flowers, many 

of 
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of die old varieties, which had been turned out of 
. the gardens of the florifts many years ago, to make 
room for the large flowers, which were then in faftuon, 
have been received again ; and large prices have been 
paid of late for fuch flowers as fome years ago were 
fold for one (hilling a dozen, or lefs, which is a 
ftrong proof of the variablenefs of the fancies of the 
florifts. 

But I fhall now proceed to give fome directions for 
propagating thefe flowers by layers, and the necef- 
fary care to be taken* in order to blow them fair and 
large. 

The beft feafon for laying thefe flowers is in June* 
as foon as the moots are ftrong enough for that pur- 
, pofe, which is performed in the following manner : 
after having ftripped off the leaves from the lower 
part of the moot intended to be laid, make choice of 
a ftrong joint about the middle part of the ihoot (not 
too near the heart of the fhoot, nor in the hard part 
next the old plant) ; then with your penknife make a 
flit in the middle of the ihoot from the joint upwards 
half way to the other joint, or more, according to 
their diftance j then with yon r knife cut the tops of 
the leaves, and alfo cut off* the fwelling part of the 
joint where the flit is made, fo that the part flit may 
be fhaped like a tongue ; for if that outward fkin j 
is left on, it would . prevent their pufhing out 
roots •, then having loofened the earth round the plant, 
and, if need be, railed it with frefh mould, that it 
may be level with the flioot intended to be laid down, 
left by the ground being too low, by forcing down 
the flioot you fplit it off ; then with your finger make 
a hollow place in the earth, juft where the flioot is to 
come, and with your thumb and finger bend the fhoot 
gently into the earth, obferving to keep the top as I 
upright as poflible, that the flit may be open ; and I 
being provided with forked fticks for that purpofe, I 
thruft one of them into the ground, fo that the fork- I 
cd part may take hold of the layer, in order to keep I 
it down in its proper place ; then gently cover the I 
fhank of the layer with the fame fort of earth, giv- I 
ing k a gentle watering to fettle the earth about it, I 
obferving to repeat the. fame as often as is neceflary, I 
in order to promote their rooting. In about five I 
or fix weeks after this, the layers will have taken I 
root fufficient to be tranlplanted ; againft which I 
time you fhould be provided with proper earth for I 
them, which may be compofed after the following I 
manner : I 

Make choice of fome good up-land pafture, or a I 
common that is of a hazel earth, or light fandy I 
loam ; dig from the furface of this your earth about I 
eight inches deep, taking all the turf with it ; let this I 
be laid in a heap to rot and mellow for one year, turn- I 
ing it once a month, that it may fweeten •, then mix I 
about a third part of rotten neats dung, or for want I 
of that, fome rotten dung from a Cucumber or Me- I 
lon-bed j let this be well mixed together, and if you I 
can get it time enough before-hand, let them lie I 
mixed fix or eight months before it is ufed, turning it 
feveral times, the better to incorporate their parts. I 
Obferve, that although- 1 have mentioned this mix- 
ture as the beft for thefe flowers, yet you muft not ex- I 
peel to blow your flowers every year equally large in 
the fame competition ; therefore fome people who are I 
extremely fond of having their flowers fucceed well, 
alter their compofitions every year in this manner, 
viz. one year they mix the frefh earth with neats 
dung, which is cold ; the next year with rotten horfe 
<3ung, which is of a warmer nature, adding thereto 
fome white fea fand to make the earth lighter. j 
But, for my part, I fhould rather advife the plant- 
ing two or three layers of each of the beft kinds in 
a bed of frefh earth no't over dunged, which plants 
fhould only be fuffered to fhew their flowers, that you 
may be fure. they are right in their kind and colours ; 

you are fatisfied in that particular, cut off the 
flower-ftems, and do not fuffer them to fpend the roots 
in blowing, by which means you will ftrengthen your 
layers. And it is from thefe beds I would make | 
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choice of fome or the beft plants for the fiext yearns 
blowing, always obferving to have a fucceffiori of 
them yearly, by which means you may have evenf 
year fine flowers* provided the feafon proves favoura- 
ble : for it is not reafonable to fuppofe, that the lay- 
ers taken from fuch roots as have been exhaufted in 
producing large flowers* and have been forced by art 
to the utmofl: of their natural ftrength, fhould be able 
to produce flowers equally as large as their mother 
root did the year before* or as fuch layers as are frelh 
from a poorer foil* and in greater health can do. 
But this being premifed, let us proceed to the plant- 
ing of thefe layers, which (as I laid before) fhould be 
done in Augufr, or the beginning of September; 
The common method ufed by moft florifts is, to 
plant their layers at this feafon, two in each pot (the 
fize of which pots are about nine inches over in the 
clear at the top) j in thefe pots they are to remain for 
bloom-, and therefore, in the fpring of the year, 
they take off as much of the earth from the furface 
of the pots as they can, without difturbing their 
roots, filling the pots up again with the fame good 
frefh earth as the pots were before filled with. But 
there is lome difficulty in fheltering a great quantity 
of thefe flowers in winter, when they are planted in 
fuch large pots, which in moft winters they will re- 
quire, more or lefs ; my method therefore is, to put 
them fingly into halfpenny pots in autumn, and in the 
middle or latter end of October, to fet thefe pots into 
a bed of old tanners bark, which has loft its heat, and 
cover them with a common frame (fuch as is ufed 
for railing Cucumbers and Melons) \ and in two of 
thefe frames, which contain fix lights, may be fet a 
hundred and fifty of thefe pots : in thefe frames you 
may give them as much free air as you pleafe, by tak- 
ing off the lights every day when the weather is mild, 
and putting them on only in bad weather and great 
rains 5 and if the winter fhould prove fevere, it is 
only the covering the glafies with mats, ftraw, or 
Pcafe-haulm, fo as to keep out the froft, which will 
effectually prefcrve your plants in the utmoft vigour. 
In the middle or latter end of February, if the feafon 
is good, you muft tranfplant thefe layers into pots 
for their bloom (the fize of which fhould be about 
eight inches over at the top in the clear) ; in the do- 
ing of which, obferve to put fome potlherds or oyfter- 
fhells over the holes in the bottoms of the pots, to 
keep the earth from flopping them, which would de- 
tain the water in the pots to the great prejudice of 
the flowers : then fill thefe pots about half way with 
the fame good compoft as was before directed, and 
fhake the plants out of the fmall pots with all the 
earth about the roots ; then with your hands take off 
fome of the earth round the outfide of the ball, and 
from the furface taking off the fibres of the roots on 
the outfide of the ball of earth ; then put one good 
plant exactly in the middle of each pot, fo that it may 
ftand well as to the height, i. e. not fo low as to bury 
the leaves of the plant with earth, nor fo high, that 
the lhank may be above the rim of the pot ; then fill 
the pot up with the earth before-mentioned, clofing 
it gently to the plant with your hands, giving it i 
little water, if the weather is dry, to fettle the earth 
about it 5 then place thefe pots in a fituation where 
they may be defended from the north wind, obferv- 
ing to give them gentle waterings, as the feafon may 
require. 

In this place they may remain till the middle or latter 
end of April, when you fhould prepare a ftage of 
boards to fet the pots upon, which fhould be to or- 
dered as to have little cifterns of water round each 
poft, to prevent the infects from getting to your flow- 
ers in their bloom, which, if they are fuffered to do, 
wili^ mar all your labour, by deftroying all your flow- 
ers in a fhort time - 9 the chief and moft mifchievous 
infect in this cafe is, the earwig, which will gnaw off 
all the lower parts of the petals of the flowers (which 
are very Tweet) and thereby caufe the whole flower to 
fall to pieces ; butfince the making one of thefe ftages 
is fomewhat expenfive, and not very eafy to be un- 
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ttaftodd by fuch as have never feen them, I fhall 
dcfcribe a very Ample one, which I have ufed for.fe- 
veral years, which anfwers the purpofe full as well as 
the beft and moft cxpenfive one can do': firft, pre- 
pare fome common flat pans, about fourteen or fixteen 
inches over, and three inches deep ; place thefe two 
and two oppofite to each other, at about two feet 
diftance, and at every eight feet lengthways, two of 
thefe pans ; in each of thefe whelm a flower-pot, 
Which fhould be about fix inches over at the top, 
upfide-down, and lay a flat piece of timber, about 
two feet and a half long, and three inches thick, 
crofs from pot to pot, till you have finifhed the whole 
length of your ftage then lay your planks length- 
ways upon thefe timbers, which will hold two - rows 
of planks for the fize pots which were ordered for the 
Carnations; and. when you have fet your pots upon 
the ftage, fill the flat pans with water, always ob- 
ferving, as it decreafes in the pans, to replenifti it, 
which will effectually guard your flowers againft in- 
fects •, for they do not care to fwim over water, fo 
that if by this, or any other contrivance, the paflage 
from the ground to the ftage, on which the pots are I 
placed, is defended by a furface of water three or j 
four inches broad, and as much in depth, it will ef- I 
feet u ally prevent thefe vermin from getting to the 

flowers. I 
This ftage fhould be placed in a fituation open to the I 
fouth-eaft, but defended from the weft winds, to J 
which thefe ftages muft not be expofed, left the pots I 
fhould be blown down by the violence of that wind, | 
which is often very troublefome at the feafon when I 
thefe flowers blow ; indeed they fhould be defended I 
by trees at fome diftance, from the winds of every: I 
point*, but thefe trees fhould not be too near the I 
ftage, nor by any means place them near walls, or J 
tall buildings, for in fuch fituations the ftems of the I 
flowers will draw up too weak. About this time, viz. I 
the middle of April, your layers will begin to ihoot J 
up for flower ; you muft therefore be provided with I 
fome fquare deal fticks, about four feet and a half I 
long, which fhould be thicker toward the bottom, J 
and planed off taper at the top ; thefe fticks fhould j 
be carefully ftuck into the pots as near as poffible to I 
the plant, without injuring it; then with a (lender j 
piece of bafs mat, faftcn the fpindle to the flick to I 
prevent its being broken ; this you muft often repeat, I 
as the fpindle advances in height, and alfo obferve J 
to pull off all fide fpindles as they are produced, and I 
never let more than two ipindles remain upon one I 
root, nor above one, if you intend to blow exceeding I 
large. Toward the beginning of June your flowers I 
will have attained their greateft height, and their pods I 
will begin to fwcll, and fome of the earlieft begin to I 
open on one fide* you muft therefore obferve *co let I 
it open in two other places at equal angles-, this muft 
be don'- lb loon as you perceive the pod break, other- 
wife your flower will run out on one fide, and be in 
a fhort time pa ft recovering, fo as to make a com- 
plete flower, and in a few days after ihc flowers begin 
to open, you muft cover them with glafles which are 
made for that purpofe, in the following manner: 
Upon the top of the glals, exactly in the center, is 
a tin collar, or locket, about three fourths of an inch 
fquare,, lor the (lower-flick to come through-, to this 
locket are foldered. eight (lips of lead at equal dif- 
tanees, which are about fix inches and a half long, 
and' fpread open at tlie bottom about four inches 
afundcr i into thefe flips of lead are fattened flips of 
glafs, cut according to the di fiances of the lead, 
which, when they are fixed in, are bordered round 
the bottom with another flip of lead quite round, fo 
that the glafs hath eight angles, with the focket in 
the middle, and fpread open at the bottom about 
eleven inches wide. 

When your flowers, are open enough to cover with 
thefe glafles, you muft make a hole through your 
flower-Hick, exactly to the height of the under parr 
of the pod, through which you fhould put a piece of 
fimll wire about fix inches long, making .1 rin«; at 
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one end of the wire to contain the pod, into which 
ring you -fhould fix the item of the flower ; then cut 
off all the tyings of bafs, and thruft the ftem of die 
flower fo far from the flick, as may give convenient 
room for the flower to expand without prefiing againft 
the ftick - f to which diftance you may fix it* by turn- 
ing your wire fo as not to draw back through the 
hole 5 then make another hole through the ftick, at 
a convenient diftance above the flower, through which 
you fhould put a piece of wire, an" inch and a half 
long, which is to fupport the glafies from Aiding 
down upon the flowers and be fure to obferve, that 
the glafies are not placed fo high as to admit the fun 
and rain under them to the flowers, nor fo low as to 
fcorch their leaves with the heat. At this time alfo, 
or a few days after, as you fhall judge necefiary, 
you fhould cut fome ftiff paper, cards, or fome fuch 
thing, into collars about four inches over, and ex- 
actly round, cutting a hole in the middle of it about 
three fourths of an inch diameter, for the bottom of 
the flower to be let through j then place thefe collars 
about them, to fupport the petals of the flower from 
hanging down ; this collar fhould be placed with in- 
fide the calyx of the flower, and fhould be fupported 
thereby ; then obferve from day to day what progrefs 
your flowers make 5 and if one fide comes out rafter 
than the other, you fhould turn the pot about, and 
ihift the other fide towards the fun ; and alfo if the 
weather proves very hot, you fhould fliade the glafles 
in the heat of the day with Cabbage leaves, &c. to 
prevent their being fcorched, or forced out too fbon ; 
and when the middle pod begins to rife, you fhould 
take out the calyx thereof with a pair of nippers 
made for that purpofe ; but this fhould not be done 
too foon, left the middle part of the flower fhould 
advance too high above the fides, which will greatly 
diminilh the beauty of it: and you fhould alio ob- 
ferve whether there are more leaves in the flower, 
than can properly be expanded for want of room ; in 
which cafe you fhould put out fome of the lowermoft 
or moft unlikely leaves to fpread, drawing out and 
expanding the others at the fame time : and when 
your flowers arc fully blown, if you cut them off, 
you fhould put on a frefti collar of ftirT paper, which 
fhould be cut exactly to the fize of the flower, that 
it may fupport the petals to their full width, but not 
to be feen wider than the flower in any part : when 
this is put on, you muft draw out the wideft leaves 
to form the outfide of the flower, which although 
they fhould be in the middle (as it often happens,) 
yet by removing the other leaves they may be drawn 
down, and fo the next longeft leaves upon them 
again, that the whole flower may appear equally glo- 
bular without any hollow parts. In the doing of this, 
fome florifts are fo curious as to render an indifferent 
flower very handfome; and on this depends, in a 
great meafure, the (kill of the artift to produce large 
fine flowers. 

During the flowering feafon, particular care fhould 
be taken not to let them fufler for want of water, 
which fhould by no means be raw fpring water; nor 
do I approve of compound waters, fuch as are en- 
riched with various forts of dung ; but the beft and 
moft natural water is that of a fine foft river ; next 
to that is pond water, or ftanding water j but if you 
have no other than fprinq; water, it fhould be expofed 
to the fun and air two days before it is ufed, other- 
wife it will give the flowers the canker and fpoil 
them. 

The directions here given arc chiefly for the ma- 
nagement of thofe large Carnations, which require the 
greateft fkill of the florifts, to have them in perfec- 
tion ; but as of late years thefe have not been fo much 
in efteem as formerly, and thofe flowers which do 
not break their pods, and arc termed whole Blowers j 
have now the preference. Thefe arc generally planted 
in pots, and treated in the fame way as the large 
lloweis, but do not require fo much trouble to blow 
them : all that is necefiary to be done for thefe, is to 

fallen their Hems up to llower-fticlts to prevent their 

being 
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being broken, and to take off the pods winch pro- 
ceed from the fide of the ftalks, leaving only the top 
bud to flower, if they are intended to be large and 
fair 5 and when the flowers begin to open, if they 
are fcreened from the fun in the heat of the day, and 
alfo from wet, they will continue much longer in 
beauty. 

But although the moft valuable of thefe flowers are 
ufually planted in pots, and thus carefully treated, yet 
many of thele whole blowing flowers may be planted 
in beds, or borders of the flower-garden* where they 
are fome of the principal ornaments during their 
continuance in flower, which is from the beginning 
of July till the middle of Auguft, efpecially if the 
feveral colours are properly intermixed; for the Flakes 
and Bizarrs fhould be intermixed with the Picquettes, 
and not planted feparate, unlels where they are de- 
ligned for faving the feeds; in which cafe, thofe 
which are the fineft of each fort, lhould be planted 
in beds at a diftance from each other, efpecially 
where perfons are defirous to keep them diflincl: ; for 
where the forts are blended together, there will be 
an admixture of their farina, fo that the feeds will 
vary, and not produce the particular kinds ; though 
I do not remember ever to have leen any Flake flowers 
arife from feeds of the Picquettes, nor vice versa. 
The flowers which are planted in the full ground, 
generally produce feeds better than thofe in pots ; 
but whoever propofes to raife a fupply of new flowers 
from feeds, muft always obferve to favc the beft of 
their feedling flowers for this purpofe; for it is well 
known, that after any of thefe flowers have been a 
few years propagated by layers, they become barren, 
and do not feed ; which is alfo the cafe with moft 
other plants which are propagated by flips, layers, or 
cuttings ; fo that the young plants which have been 
newly obtained from feeds, are always the moft pro- 
ductive of feeds : the plants which are propagated by 
layers or flips, will always continue to produce the 
lame flowers, lb that when a fine variety is obtained, 
it is this way propagated and maintained but all the 
new varieties come from feeds, fo that all thofe who 
are curious in thefe flowers, annually fow their feeds. 
I fhall next proceed to the culture of that fpecies, 
which is commonly known by the title of Sweet Wil- 
liam; of this there are a great variety of different 
colours, which are fingle, and three or four with double 
flowers: fome of thefe have narrow leaves, which 
were formerly tided Sweet Johns, but of late that 
diflincl: ion has not been made, becaufe they are found 
to vary when raifed from feeds. 
Some of the fingle flowers have very rich colours, 
which frequently vary in thofe of die fame bunch ; 
there are others with fine variegated flowers, and 
others whofe middles are of a foft red, bordered with 
white, which are called Painted Ladies ; but where 
perfons are defirous to preferve any of thefe varieties 
in perfection, the beft flowers of each lhould be par- 
ticularly marked, and no other permitted to ftand 
near them, left their farina fliouid impregnate them, 
which would caufe them to vary. 
That which is called the Painted Lady Sweet Wil- 
liam, is a very beautiful variety the ftalks of this 
do not rife fo high as moft of the other ; the bunches 
of flowers are larger, and produced more in the form 
of an umbel, the flowers Handing equal in height, 
make a better appearance; there are others whofe 
ftalks rife three feet high, and the flowers of a very 
deep red or fcarlet colour. Thefe all flower at the 
fame time with the Carnations, which renders them 
lefs valuable, becaufe they, have no fcent. 
The fingle kinds of thefe flowers are generally pro- 
pagated by leeds, which muft be fown the»latter end 
of March or the beginning of April, in a bed of, 
light earth, and in June they will be fit to tranfplant 
out ; at which time you muft prepare fome beds 
ready for them, and let them at fix inches diftance 
every way : in thefe beds they may remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, at which time they may be tranfplanted 
into the borders of the pleafure- garden or wildernefs. 
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Thefe will flower the next year in June, and per/eft 
their feeds in Auguft, which you lhould fave from 
the beft coloured flowers for a fupply. 
They may be alfo propagated by flipping their roots 
at Michaelmas ; but this is feldom practifed, lince 
their feedhng roots will always blow the ftronoeft, and 
new varieties are obtained yearly. 
The four forts with double flowers are, i. The broad- 
leaved fort, which hath very double flowers, of a 
. deep purple colour inclining to blue, which burfts its 
pods, fo that it is not fo much efteemed as the others, 
and therefore has been lefs regarded, and is now al- 
moft totally banifhed the gardens of the curious. 
2. The Double Rofe Sweet William, whofe flowers 
are of a fine deep Rofe colour, and fmell fweet; this 
is much valued for the beauty and fweetnefs of its 
flowers j the empalcment (or pods) of thefe flowers 
never burft, fo the flowers remain with their petals 
fully expanded, and do not hang down loofclv as 
thole of the former. 3. The Mule, or Fairch'ild\s 
Sweet William j it hath narrower leaves than either 
•of the former, and is of that variety called Sweet 
John : this was laid to have been produced from feeds 
of a Carnation, which had been impregnated by the 
farina of the Sweet William ; the flowers of this are 
of a brighter red colour than either of the former, 
their bunches are not quite fo large, but the flowers 
have an agreeable odour. The fourth fort has fine 
variegated flowers. 

The double kinds are propagated by layers, as the 
Carnations ; they love a middling foil, not too light, 
nor too heavy or ftiff, nor too much dunged, which 
very often occafions their rotting : thefe continue 
flowering for a long time, and are extremely beautiful, 
efpecially the Mule, which produces two full blooms 
of flowers, one in June, and the other in July. This 
is very fubjedt to canker and rot away, efpecially if 
planted in a foil over wet or too dry, or if watered 
with lharp fpring water. Thefe flowers being plan:< .1 
in pots, are very proper to adorn court-yards at -the 
time they are in flower. 

The China Pink is generally fuppofed an annual plant, 
becaufe the plants which are raifed from feeds flower 
and produce ripe feeds the fame feafon, fo their roots 
are not often preferved ; but where they are planted 
on a dry foil, they will continue two years, and the 
fecond year will produce a greater number of flowers 
than the firft. There are a great variety of very rich 
colours in thefe. flowers, which annually vary when 
raifed from feeds. The double flowers of this fort 
are moft efteemed, though the colours of the fingle 
are more diftinct and beautiful ; for the multiplictty' 
of petals in the double flowers, in a great mcafure, 
I) ides the deep lhades, which are toward the lower 
pa-t of the petals. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which lhould 
be fown upon a gentle hot-bed about the beginning 
of April •, this moderate heat is only intended to for- 
ward the vegetation of the feeds, therefore when the 
plants come up, they muft have a large fharc of air 
admitted to them, to prevent their drawing up weak ; 
and as loon as the weather will permit, they muft be 
expofed to the open air j in about three weeks or a 
month after, the 'plants will be flt to remove •, then 
they lhould be carefully taken up with good roots, 
and planted in a bed of ricli earth, at about three 
inches afunder, being careful to fhade them from the 
fun till they have taken new root, and in dry weather 
they muft have water three or four times a week. 
The farther care is to keep them clean from weeds 
till the end of May, at which time they may be 
tranfplanted to the places where they are deflgned to 
remain for flowering, when they may be taken up 
with large balls of earth to their roots, fo as fcarcely 
to feel their removal, eipecially if it happens to rain 
at that time. 

As thefe plants do not grow large, fo when they are 
planted fingly in the borders or. the flower-garden, 
they do not make fo fine an appearance, as where they 
are planted by themfeives in beds j or if they are 

planted 
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planted in fmall clumps, of fix or eight roots in each, 
where the flowers being of different colours, fet off 
each other to advantage. 

Thofe who are curious in thefe flowers, take parti- 
cular care in faving their feeds, for they never permit 
any fingle flowers to ftand among their double, but 
pull them up as foon as they fliew their flowers, and 
alfo draw out all thofe which are not of lively good 
colours ; where this is obferved, the flowers may be 
kept in great perfection but where perfons have 
trufty friends, who live at feme diftance, with whom 
they* can exchange feeds once in two or three years, 
it is much better fo to do, than to continue lowing 
feeds in the fame place many years in fucceffion, and 
this holds true in molt forts of feeds : but the great 
difficulty is to meet with an honeft perfbn of equal 
Ik ill, who will be as careful in the choice of his plants 
for leed, as if he was to low them himfelf. 

DIAPENSIA. See Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 468. Fraxinella. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 430. tab. 243. White Dittany, 
or Fraxinella ; in French, Fraxinelle. This plant was 
titled Fraxinella, from Fraxinus the Afh-tree, the 
leaves of this having fome refemblance in their form, 
to thofe of the Afh-tree, lb it was called Little A(h. 
But as this plant has been long mentioned under the 
title of Dictamnus alb us, i. e. White "Dittany in the 
difpenfaries, fo Dr. Linnaeus has adapted that title to 
this genus. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of five fmall 
oblong leaves, ending in points. The flower hath five 
cblong petals which are unequal, two of them turning up- 
ward, two are oblique on the fides, and one turns down- 
ward It hath ten ri/ing ftamina, which are as long as 
the petals, which are fit ua ted between the two fide petals ; 
they are not equal in length, and are terminated by obtufe 
four-cornered fummits ftanding erecl. In the center is ft- 
tuated a five-cornered germen, fupporting a Jhort incurved 
ftyle, crowned by an acute fiigma ; the germen afterward 
becomes a capfule with five cells, each having a comprejfed 
margin, which fprcads open at their exterior parts, but 
join together at their inner, opening with two valves, and 
inclofmg fever al roundifh, hard, fhining feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnaius's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ten ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one diftinct Species of this genus, 
viz. 

Dictamnus (Albus). Hort. Cliff". 161. Fraxinella. Cluf, 
Hilt. 99. and the Dictamnus albus, vulgo Fraxinella. 
C. B. P. 222. IVhite Dittany, commonly called Fraxinella, 
There are three varieties of this plant, one with a 
pale red flower ftriped with purple, another with a 
white flower, and one with fhorter fpikes of flowers ; 
but as I have obferved them to vary when propagated 
by feeds, fo I eftcem them only fcminal varieties. 
This is a very ornamental plant for gardens, and as 
it requires very little culture, fo deferves a place in 
all good gardens. It hath a perennial root, which 
ftrikes deep into the ground, and the head annually 
increafcs in fizc ; thefe fend up many ftalks, which 
rife from two to three feet high, garnifhed with winged 
leaves placed alternate, compofcd of three or four 
pair of oblong lobes, terminated by an odd one: 
they arc fmooth and ftiff, fitting clofe to the midrib, 
which hath a longitudinal furrow on the upper fide; 
the lobes (or fmall leaves) placed on each fide the 
midrib, are oblique, but thofe which terminate the 
leaf have their fides equal. The flowers are produced 
in a long pyramidal loofe fpike or thyrfe ; on the top 
of the ftalk, which is nine or ten inches long; the 
flowers of one fort is white, and of the other they are 
of a pale red, marked with red or purple ftripes. 
The whole plant when gently rubbed, emits an odour 
like that of Lemon peel, but when bruifed has fbme- 
tliing of a balfamic fcent. It flowers the latter end 
of May, and in June, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which, if fown 
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in the autumn foon after they are ripe, the plant* 
will appear the following April ; but when they arc 
kept out of the ground till the fpring, the feeds fel- 
dom fucceed ; or if they do grow, it is the following 
fpring before the plants appear, fo that a whole year 
is loft. When the plants come up, they mult be 
conftantly kept clean from weeds and in the autumn 
when their leaves decay, the roots fhduld be carefully 
taken up, and planted in beds at fix inches diftance 
every way ; thefe beds may be four feet broad, and 
the* paths between them two, that there may be room 
enough to pafs between the beds to weed them. In 
thefe beds the plants may ftand two years, during 
which time they muft be conftantly kept clean from 
weeds ; and if they thrive well, they will be ftrong 
enough to flower 5 fo in the autumn they Ihould be 
carefully taken up, and planted in the middle of the 
borders of the flower-garden, where they will con- 
tinue thirty or forty years, producing more ftems of 
flowers in proportion to the flze of the roots. All 
the culture thefe require, is to be kept clean from 
weeds, and the ground about them dug every winter. 
The roots of this plant are uftfel in medicine, and 
efleemed cordial and cephalic, refifting putrefaction 
and poifon, and are ufeful in malignant and peftilen- 
tial diftempers, as alfo in epilepfies. 

DICTAMNUS CRETICUS. SeeORiGANuw. 

DIER VILL A. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 1706. Loni- 
cera. Lin. Gen. Plant. 210. 

The title of this genus was given it by Dr. Tournefort, 
after Mr. Dierville, a furgeon, who brought this plane 
from Acadia. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is cut into five parts, ahncft 
to the bottom \ the flower is of one leaf, having a tube at 
the bottom, but is cut into five parts at the top, and has 
the appearance of a lip flower ; it hath five ftamina, 
which are terminated by oblong fummits, which arc equal 
with the petal. At the bottom of the flower is fituated 
an oval germen fixed to the empalement, fupporting afiender 
ftyle equal with the ftamina, crowned by an obtufe ft igma ; 
the germen afterward becomes a pyramidal berry, divided 
into four cells, which contain fmall round feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Tournefort's third clafs, which includes the plants 
with a tubulous anomalous flower of one leaf. It is 
ranged by Dr. Linnasus under his genus of Lonicera, 
in the firft fecrjon of his fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria 
Monogynia, the 5 flower having five ftamina and one 
ftyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus at prefent, 
viz. 

Dier villa {Lonicera) Acadienfis friiticofa, flore luteo. 
Act. R. Par. 1706. Shrubby Diervilla of Acadia with a 
yellozv flower. This is the Lonicera racemis termi- 
nalibus foliis ferratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 275. Lonicera 
with bunches of flowers terminating the branches, and 
flawed leaves. 

This plant grows naturally in the northern parts of 
America, from whence it was brought to Europe, and 
is now propagated in the gardens for fale. It hath 
woody roots which fpread far in the ground, and put 
'out moots at a diftance from the principal ftalk, 
whereby it multiplies greatly : the ftalks are ligneous, 
and feldom rife more than a foot and a halt high ; 
thefe are garnifhed with oblong heart-fhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points 5 they are very (lightly fawed 
on their edges, and arc placed oppofite, fitting clofe 
to the ftalks : the upper part of the ftalks are gar- 
nifhed with flowers, which ufually come out from the 
fide of the ftalk at the fitting on of the leaves, and 
alfo at the top of the ftalks there are two or three 
flowers fuftained upon each foot-ftalk : they are of a 
pale yellow, and being fmall, make no great ap- 
pearance. Thefe come out in May, and if the feafon 
proves moift and cold, they frequently flower again 
in Auguft. 

It is eafily propagated by fuckers, which it fends out 
in plenty, and loves a moift foil and fhady fituation, 
where the cold will never injure it. 

DIGITALIS. 
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DIGITALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 676. .Ifourn. Inlh 
R. H. 164. tab. 73. Raii Meth. Plant. 89. Foxglove ; 
in French, Digitale. 

The Characters are, 
// bath a -permanent empalement* which is cut into five 
parts % the flower is belUJhaped* of one petal* with a 
large open tube* whofe bafe is cylindrical and contracted* 
but the brim is divided into four parts flight ly ; the upper 
lip spreading and indented at the lop, the lower is larger. 
It bat b four jiamina* which are infer ted in the bafe of the 
petal* two being longer than the other* which are termi- 
nated by bipartite acuminated fummits ; the flower being 
paft* the germen fwells to an oval capfule* having two 
cells fitting on the cmpalement* inclofing many fmall angular 

feeds. m . . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 

of Linnasus's fourteenth clals, intitled Didynamia 

Angiofpermia, the flower having two long and two 

fhorter flamina, and the feeds being included in a 

capfule. 

The Species are, 

j. Digitalis {Purpurea) calycinis foliolis ovatis acutis, 

corollis obtufis* Jabio fuperiore integro. Hort. Up/al. 

178. Foxglove whofe fmall leaves of the empalement arc 

oval and acute* the petals obtufe* and the upper lip entire. 

Digitalis purpurea folio afpero. C. B. P. 243. Purple 

Foxglove with a rough leaf* or common Foxglove. 

2. Digitalis CThapfi) foliis decurrentibus. Lin. Sp. 867. 
Foxglove with running leaves. Digitalis Hifpanica pur- 
purea minor. Tourn. Inlt. 1 65. Lejjer Spanifh purple 
Foxglove. 

3. Digitalis (Lutea) calycinis foliolis lanceolatis co- 
rollis acutis labio fuperiore birldo. Hort. Upfal. 178. 
Foxglove with fpear-fbaped leaves to the empalement* an 
acute petal* whofe upper lip is bifid. Digitalis minor 
lutea, parvo flore. C. B. P. 244. Lcffer yellow Foxglove 
with a fmall flower. 

4. Digitalis {Magno flore) foliolis calycinis linearibus, 
corollis acutis, labio fuperiore integro, foliis lanceo- 
latis. Foxglove with long narrow leaves to the empale- 
ment* an acute petal* whofe upper lip is entire* and fpear- 
Jbaped leaves. Digitalis lutea, magno flore. C. 13. P. 
244. Tellow Foxglove with a larger flower. 

5. Digitalis (Ferruginea) calycinis foliolis ovatis obtu- 
fis, corollas labio inferiore longitudine fioris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 62 2 . Foxglove with oval blunt leaves to the 
empalement* and the lower lip of the petal as long as the 
flower. Digitalis anguftifolia, flore ferrugineo. C. B. P. 
244. NarroW'leaved Foxglove with an iron- coloured 
flower. 

6. Digitalis (Canarienfls) calycinis foliolis lanceolatis, 
corollis bilabiatis acutis, caule fruticofo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 622. Foxglove with fpear-fbaped leaves to the em- 
palement* an acute petal with two lips* and a Jhrubby 
flalk. Digitalis acanthoides Canarienfis frutefcens, 
flore aureo. Hort. Amfl. 2. p 105. Shrubby Canary 
Foxglove like Bear/breech* with a golden flower. 

7. Digitalis (Orientalis) calycinis foliolis acutis, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis nervofis. Foxglove with acute leaves 
to the empalement* and oval* Jpear-Jbapcd, veined leaves. 
Digitalis lutea non ramofa, fcorzonene folio. Buxb. 
Cent. 2 5. Tellow unbranched Foxglove with a leaf like 
Scorzonera. 

The firft fort grows naturally by the fide of hedges 
in fliady woods in moft parts of England, fo is rarely 
cultivated in gardens. This is a biennial plant, which 
the firft year produces a great tuft of long rough 
leaves which are hairy ; the fecond year it flioots up 
a ftrong herbaceous Italic, which rifes from three to 
four feet high, garnilhed with leaves of the lame 
form as the lower, but they gradually lefien upward, 
fo thofe which are intermixed with the flowers on the 
top are very narrow. The flowers grow in a long 
loofe thyrfe, Handing only on one fide of the flalk ; 
they are large, tubulous, and lhaped like a thimble, 
of a purple colour, with feveral white fpots on the 
under lip ; thefe flowers are fucceeded by oval cap- 
fules with two cells, which are filled with dark brown 
ieeds. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn; if they are permitted to fcatter, the plants 
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will come up in the fprjng, and become troublefome 
weeds ; but whoever has a mind to cultivate it, lhould 
fbw the feeds in autumn, for thofe which are fown in 
the fpring feldom fucceed, or at leaft lie one year in 
the ground before they grow. This plant ftands in 
the lift of medicinal fimples of the difpenfaries, and 
there is an ointment made of the flowers, and May- 
butter, which has been in good eftcem. 
There is a variety of this with a white flower, which 
is found growing naturally in fome parts of England, 
which differs from this only in the colour of the 
flower and leaves but this difference is permanent, 
for I have cultivated it more than thirty years in the 
garden, and have never found it vary. 
The iecond fort grows naturally in Spain, from 
whence I received the feeds this plant leldom rifes 
much more than a foot and a half high ; the lower* 
leaves are ten inches long, and three broad in the 
middle ; they are foft, woolly, and roughly veined 
on their under fidej the ftalks are garnilhed with 
leaves of the fame ihape, but fmaller ; the upper part 
of the flalk hath a (hort thyrfe of purple flowers like 
thole of tiie common fort, but they are fmaller, and 
the fegments of the petal are acute. This plant re- 
tains its difference when cultivated in gardens. 
The third lort hath very long obtufe leaves near the 
root ; the flalk is fmall, and riles from two to three 
feet high, the lower part being pretty clofcly gar- 
nilhed with fmooth leaves, about three inches long 
and one broad, ending in obtufe points : the upper 
part of the flalk, for ten inches in length, is adorned 
with fmall yellow flowers, which are clofely ranged 
on one fide of the ftalk, having a few very fmall acute 
leaves placed between them, which are fituated on 
the oppofite fide of the flalk the upper lip of the 
flower is entire, and the petal is obtule. It flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fourth fort hath long fmooth- veined leaves 'at 
the bottom ; the llalk is ftrong, and rifes two feet 
and a half high, garnilhed with leaves which are five 
inches long, one and a half broad, ending in acute 
points; thefe have many longitudinal veins, and are 
flightly fawed on their edges ; the upper part of the 
flalk is adorned with large yellow flowers, nearly of 
the fize of thofe of the common fort, the brim having 
acute points, and the upper lip entire. This flow- 
ers and ripens its feeds about the fame time as the 
former. 

The fifth fort hath narrow fmooth leaves, which arc 
entire ; the flalk rifes near fix feet high, and puts 
out fbrne flender branches from the fide toward the 
bottom ; the lower part of the llalks is garnilhed 
with very narrow fmall leaves, three inches long, and 
ore third of an inch broad ; the flowers terminate 
the llalk, growing in a very long Ipike, with very 
few leaves between them, and thole very fmall ; the 
empalement is divided into four obtufe parts, the 
lower lip extending much longer than the upper. 
The flowers are or an iron colour, and appear in 
June. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
from whence the feeds were firit brought to England 5 
and many of the plants were raifed in the bilhop of 
London's gardens at Fulham, part of which were fent 
to the royal gardens at Hampton Court, and fome 
were fent over to the gardens in Holland : thole 
which were fent to Hampton Court, were preferved 
there a few years, but by . the ignorance of the gar- 
deners, to whofe care thofe gardens were committed, 
this, with many other valuable plants, were foon 
deftroyed. 

This plant hath a fhrubby ftalk which rifes to the 
height of five or fix feet, dividing into feveral 
branches, garnilhed with rough fpear-lhaped leaves, 
near five inches long, and two broad in the middle^ 
gradually decreafing to both ends, having a few fliort 
ferratures on their edges thefe are placed alternately 
on the branches ; each of thefe branches is terminated 
by a loofe Ipike of flowers, about four inches in length % 
the empalement of thefe is cut into five acute feg- 

5 A mcnts 
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mcnts aim oft to the bottom ; the upper lip is long 
and entire, this is arched, and immediately under it 
the llamina and ftyle are fituated ; the lower lip is 
obtufe, and indented at the tops there are two acute 
legmen cs on the fide, which compofe the chaps of 
the flower ; there are two of the ftamina longer than 
the other \ thefe are crowned with roundifh fummits. 
In the bottom of the flower is fituated the gennen, 
fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by an oval ltigma; 
the cermen afterward becomes an oval capfule, rilled 
with fmall angular ieeds. 

This plant begins to flower in May,and there is ge- 
nerally a fucceftion of flowers on the fame plant, till 
the winter puts a Hop to them, which renders the 
plant more valuable. It is propagated by feeds, which 
ihould be fown in pots filled with light earth, in the 
autumn, ibon after the feeds are ripe; thefe pots 
fhould be plunged into an old bed of tanners bark, 
whofe heat is gone, and in mild weather the glafles 
fhould be drawn off" to admit the air ; but in hard 
rains and froi! they' mult be kept on, to protect the 
feeds from both, which frequently deftroys them here 
when they are expofed -, in the fpring the plants will 
come up, when they fhould enjoy the free air in mild 
weather, but mult be protected from the cold. 
When thefe are large enough to tranfplant, they 
fliould be each planted into a feparate fmall pot filled 
with light earth, and placed under the frame till they 
have taken new root, then they fliould be gradually 
inured to the open air. During the fu miner fealbn 
the plants mould remain abroad in a fheltered fitua- 
tion, but in the winter they mu ft be placed in a green- 
houfe, for they will not live abroad in England they 
mull not be kept too warm and dole in the houfe, 
for they only want protection from the froft; there-" 
fore in mild weather, they fliould have free air con- 
flantly admitted to them, and they require frequent 
waterings, but they fliould not have it in too great 
plenty in winter. 

The leventh fort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the imperial garden at 
Peterlburgh, and from thence I received them. This 
plant hath many oval fpear-fliapcd leaves, which are 
fmooth, arifing from the root •, between thefe arife the 
ftalk, which grows about a foot high, and is garnifhed 
below with fmooth fpcar-fhaped leaves, from four to 
five inches long, and one and a half broad in the 
middle, 1 efl en i ng gradually at both endsj thefe have 
no foot-it alks, but their bafe embraces the ftalks half 
round ; the upper part of the ftalk is adorned by a 
fhort loofe fpike of yellow flowers, which are alrnoft 
as large as thole of the great yellow fort before-men- 
tioned, but they are fliortcr. This flowers in May, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

All thefe forts ihould be fown in the autumn-, for if 
the feeds are fown in the fpring, they commonly fail, 
or at Ieait lie a whole year in the ground before they 
vegetate. The plants are biennial (except the le- 
venth fort) and generally perifh foon after the feeds 
are ripe. 

DIOSCORE A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. tab. 26. Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 995. % 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers in different plants •, the 
male flowers have a bell-fljaped perianthium of one leaf, 
cut into flx parts, but have no petals or empalement they 
have flsfhert baby /lamina, terminated- by fingle fummits. 
The female jl ewers have the fame perianthium as the male-, 
they have no petals, but have a fmall three-cornered ger- 
wen, fupporting three ftyles, which are crowned by fingle 
fligmas ; the per i a tit hi um afterward becomes a triangidar 
capjule with three cells, opening with three valves, con- 
iaininz two compirjjcd bordered feeds in each. 
This "genus of plants is ranged in the fixth fe&ion of 
Linnoius's twenty-feeond clafs, intitled Dioecia Hex- 
andria. The plants of this clafs and lection have 
male and female flowers on different plants,, and the 
male flowers have fix ftamina. 
The Species are, 
1. Dio^coiui.i [Saiiva) foliis cordatis alternis, caulc 
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. Ievi tercti. Hort. Cliff*. 459. Diofcorea with hear". 
Jhaped leaves placed alternate, and a fmooth taper fiaik. 
Diofcorea feandens, foliis tamni fructu racemofo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. Climbing Diofcorea with black BrU 
cny leaves, and fruit growing in long bunches. 

2. Diosoorea (fattftasa) foliis haftato-cordatis, cauk* 
la:vi, .racemis longiflimis. Diofcorea with fpear-pointed 
heart -ft? aped leaves, a fmooth ftalk, and very long bunches 
of flowers. Diofcorea feandens, folio haftato fru&u 
racemofo. Houft. MSS. Climbing Diofcorea with a 
fpear -pointed leaf, and fruit growing in bunches. 

3. Dioscorea {Villcfa) foliis cordatis alternis, oppofi- 
t i fq u e c au le Ire vi . JL i 1 1 . Sp . 1 4 6 3 . Diofcorea with heart - 
fhaped leaves placed alternate and oppofite, and a fmooth 
ftalk. Diolcorea feandens, folio fubrotundo acumi- 
nata fruftu [racemofo. Houft. MSS. Climbing Diof- 
corea with a roundifh pointed leaf, and fruit growing in 
long hunches. 

4. Dioscorea (Bulbifera) foliis cordatis, caule hevi btil- 
bifera. Fl or. Zeyl. 360. Diofcorea with heart fhaped 
leaves, and a fmooth ftalk bearing bulbs. Volubilis ni- 
gra, radice alba aut purpurea maxima tuberofa efcu- 
lenta, caule membranulis extantibus alato, foYio cor- 
dato nervofo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 46. The 2"am, cr 
Famines. 

5. Dioscorea (Oppq/itifolia) folria oppofitis ovatis acu- 
minatis. Lin. Sp. 1483. Diofcorea with oval-point cd 
leaves growing oppofite. 

6". Dioscorea (Digitata) foliis digitacis. Hort. Cliff. 
459. Diofcorea with haud-Jhaped leaves. Nureni Ke- 
lengu. Hort. Mai. 7. p. 67. 

The flrft fort grows naturally in moft of the iflands 
in the Weft Indies. I received the feeds of this fort 
from Jamaica, where the late Dr. Houftoun found it 
growing plentifully. This hath flender climbing 
ftalks, which fix themfelvcs to any fupport near them, 
and rife to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, gar- 
nifhed with heart-lhaped leaves, ending with acute 
points, having five longitudinal veins, which arife 
from the foot-ftalks, which diverge toward the fides, 
but meet again at the point of the leaves. They 
ftand upon pretty long foot-ftalks, from the bafe of 
which arife the branching fpikes of flowers, which are 
fmall, and have no beauty ; the female flowers are 
fucceeded by three-cornered oblong capfules, having 
three cells, each containing two compreffed feeds. 
The fecond fort differs from the firft in the lhape of 
their leaves, thefe having two round ears at their bafe, 
but the middle extends to an acute point, like that of 
an halbert. The bunches of flowers are longer, and 
are loofer placed than thofe of the former fort. 
The third fort hath broad, round, heart- fhaped leaves, 
which end in acute points ; thefe have many longitu- 
dinal veins which arife from the foot-flalk, and di- 
verge to the fide, but afterward join at the point of 
the leaf; the flowers come out on long loofe ft rings, 
Handing on fhort foot-ftalks ; the female flowers are 
fucceeded by three-cornered oblong capfules, with 
three cells, having compreffed bordered feeds. 
The fourth fort hath triangular winged ftalks, which 
trail upon the ground and extend to a great length ; 
theie frequently put out roots from the joints as they 
lie upon the ground, whereby the plants are multi- 
plied. The roots of this plant are eaten in many 
parts of both Indies, where the plants are much cul- 
tivated. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and in other 
parts of North America. This hath a fmooth ftalk 
which climbs on the neighbouring plants, and riles 
five or fix feet high, garni flied with heart-fhaped 
leaves, which are placed oppofite ; they are covered 
with fmall hairs, and have ievcral longitudinal veins. 
The flowers come- out from the fide of the ftalk in 
the fame manner as the other forts, but have no beau- 
ty. Thefe plants arc prefcrved in fome curious bo- 
tanic gardens for the fake of variety ; but as they have 
no beauty, there are few p rfons who will allow them 
a place, .cfpccially as moil the for rs require a good 
ftove to preferve them through the winter in Eng- 
land. 

Thcfc 
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Thefc plants may be propagated by laying their 
branches into the ground, which in about three months 
will put out roots, and may then be taken from the 
old plants, and planted into feparatc pots, which fliould 
be plunged into the tan-bed in the itove; during the 
winter thefe plants fhould have but little water given 
them ; but in fummer, when they are growing vigo- 
roufly, they mould be watered three or four times a 
week, and in warm weather the glades fhould be 
opened to admit a large fhare of free air. Thole 
plants rarely flower in England, but when the feeds 
are fent from America, they fliould be immediately 
fbwn in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, where, if 
the feeds are fbwn early in the fpring, the plants will 
come up the fame feafon ; but when they are fown 
late, the feeds often remain in the ground till the 
following fpring before they vegetate ; therefore when 
the plants do not come up the firfi: feafon, the pots 
fhould be fcreened from the froft the following 
•winter, and put into a new hot-bed in the fpring, 
•which will bring up the plants, if the feeds were good. 
The fourth fort is much cultivated by the inhabitants 
of the iflartds in America, and is of great ufe to them 
for feeding of their negroes j and the white people 
make puddings of their roots, when ground to a fort 
of flour. This plant is fuppofed to have been brought 
from the Eaft to the Welt Indies, for it has not been 
difcovered to grow wild in any part of America; but 
in the ifland of Ceylon, and on the coaft of Malabar, 
it grows in the woods, and there are in thofe places a 
great variety of forts. 

This fort, which is chiefly cultivated in the Weft In- 
dies, has a root as big as a man's leg, of an irregular 
form, and of a dirty brown colour on the oucfide, 
but when cut, are white and meally within. The 
ftalks of this plant are triangular and winged ; the 
leaves are heart-fliaped, having two ears, fbmcwhat 
like thofe of Arum. Thefe flalks climb to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, when they grow near trees or 
fhrubs, to which they fallen themfelves, otherwife I 
they trail upon the ground. 

This plant is propagated by cutting of the root into 
pieces, obferving to preferve an eye or bud to each, 
as is pra£tifed in planting of Potatoes ; each of thefe 
being planted will grow, and produce three or four 
large roots. In America they are commonly fix or I 
eight months in the ground before the roots are taken 
up for ufe: The roots are roatted or boiled, and 
eaten by the inhabitants, and fometimes are made 
into bread. 

In fbme curious gardens this plant is prcferved for 
the fake of variety, but it is fb tender as not to live in 
England, unlefs it is placed in a warm ftove. As thefe 
roots are frequently brought from America, who- 
ever hath an inclination to preferve the plant, may 
cut them in the manner before defcribed, and plant 
each piece in a pot filled with frefli earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and give them little 
water until they fhoot, left they fliould rot. With 
this management I have had the moots ten feet high, 
but the roots have not grown to any great fizc with 
me. This plant will not thrive in the open air in the 
warmer! time of the year, fo mufl conftantly be kept 
in the bark-itove. 
DIOSMA. jLin. Gen. Plant. 241. Spinea. Com. 
Ran Plant. 2. African Spiraea, vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalcmcnt, which is di- 
vided into four acute figments, 'which are plain at their 
bafe ; // hath jive obtufe petals , which fpread open and are 
as long as the empalement \ it hath five flamina terminated 
by oval er eft fmmnits, and a five-pointed hollow ncclarium 
fitting on the gennen, from which arifes a Jingle ftyle, 
a' owned by an obfolele fligma. 'The germ en afterward 
becomes a fruit compofed of five comprejfid capfides, 
which open ' lengthways, each inclofmg one fmooth oblong 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fi ril fecTion of j 
Lin nanus's fifth clals, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having five flamina and one ftyle. | 
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The Species are, 

1. Diosma {Oppofit if alius) foliis fubulatis aciitis opp.v, 
litis. Hort, Cliff. 71. Diofma zvitb acute awl-foaptit 
leaves placed oppoftte. Spinea African a, foliis cruris- 
tim pofitis. Com. Rar. Plant. 1. tab. 1. African Spi- 
raea with /eaves placed in form cf a crofs. 

2. DrosMA {Hirfuta) foliis Iincaribus hirfutis*. Hort. 
Cliff. 7 r. Diofma with norma hairy leaves. Spinea 
Africana odorata, foliis pilofis. Com. Har. Plant. 3. . 
tab. 3. Sweet African Sph\ea with hairy leaves. 

\. Diosma (Rubra) foliis linearibus acutis glabris, ca- 
rinatis fubtus bifarium punclracis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 198. 
Diofma with fmooth, narrow* acute leaves^ which are 
f pot ted on their under fide. Spiraea African a odorato, 
floribus iuaverubentibus. Com. Rar. Plant. 2. Sweet 
African Spiraea with J oft red flowers. 

}.. Diosma (Erricoides) foliis lincari-Ianceolatis fubtus 
convexis, bifariam imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 19 8. 
Diofma with narrow fpcdr-Jhaped leaves, which are con- 
vex on their under fide, and imbricated two ways. Spi- 
nea Africana ericas baccifenu foliis. Rail Hifb. 91. 
African Spir^a with leaves like the Berry-bearing Heath. 

r Diosma (Lauceolata) foliis lanceolatis glabris. Lin. 
Sp. 287. Diofma with fmooth fpear-Jhaped leaves. Spi- 
raea Africana, Saturejas foliis brevioribus. Raii 
Dendr. 91. 

The firft fort rifes to the height of three feet ; the 
branches are very long and flender, and are produced 
from the ftem very irregularly ; the leaves are placed 
croflways, and are pointed % thefe are every evening 
clofed up to the branches. The flowers arc produced 
along the branches from between the leaves j and in 
the evening, when thefe flowers are expanded, and 
the leaves are clofely embracing the flalks, the whole 
plant appears as if covered with fpikes of white flow- 
ers ; and as thefe plants continue a long time in flower, 
they make a fine appearance when the plants are in- 
termixed with other exotics in the open air. 
The fecond fort has been long known under the title 
of Spinea Africana odorata, foliis pilofis, or Sweet- 
fecnted African Spiraea, with haiiy leaves. This fort 
makes a very handfomc flirub, growing to the height 
of five or fix feet ; the Italics are woody, fending 
out many flender branches •, the leaves come out al- 
ternately on every fide, which are narrow-pointed and 
hairy. The flowers are produced in fmall clutters at 
the end of the fliodts, which are white ; thefe arc fuc- 
ceeded by flarry feed-vefiels, having five corners, 
like thofe of the ftarry Anile ; each of thefe corners is 
a cell, having one fmooth, Ihining, oblong, black 
feed ; thefe feed-vefiels abound with a refin, which af- 
fords a grateful fcent, as doth alfo the whole plant. 
The third fort is of humbler growth than either of 
the former, feldom rifing above three feet high, and 
fpieads out into many branches-, the leaves of this 
fort arc fmooth, and refemble thofe of the Heath, and 
this plant from thence had the name of Erica j^Ethio- 
pica, &c. given it by Dr. Plukcnet: the Mowers of 
this kind are produced in clutters at the end of the 
branches, like thofe of the lecond fort, but are fmaller, 
and the bunches are not fo large. 

All thefe plants are propagated by cuttings, which' 
may be planted during any of the fummer months, in 
pots filled with light frefli earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed, where they fliould bo /haded 
in the day time from the fun, and frequently refrelhcd 
with water. In about two months the cuttings will 
have taken root, when they fliould be each tranf- . 
planted into a fmall pot, and placed in a fliady fitua- 
tion until the plants have taken frefli root, when they 
may be placed among other exotic plants, in a flicl- 
tered fituation : thefe plants may remain abroad un- 
til the beginning of October or later, if the feafon 
continues favourable ; for they only require to be 
fheltered from froft, fo that in a dry airy green- houfe 
they may be prefcrved very well in winter, and in 
fummer they may be expofed to the open air with 
other green-houfe plants. 

Thefe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the feeds were fent to Europe, 

where 
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where fome of the {pedes have been long preferved I 
in the gardens of the curious. There have been 
fome other fpecies in the Englifh gardens than are I 
here enumerated, but thefe are all that are at prefent I 
to be found here. I 
The fecond fort frequently ripens its feeds in Eng- I 
land but if the feeds are not fown foon after they are I 
ripe, they rarely grow, or they commonly lie a whole 
year in the ground. I 
DIOSPYROS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1027. Guaiacana. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 600. tab. 371. The Indian Date 
Plumb. I 
The Characters are, I 

// hath hermaphrodite and female flowers on the fame I 
plant, and male flowers on feparate plants ; the herma- 
phrodite flowers have a large obtufe permanent empalement I 
of one leaf, which is divided into four parts \ the flower I 
hath one petal which is jhaped like a pitcher and cut at I 
the brim into four fegments, which fpread open ; it hath I 
eight jhort brtflly ftamina firmly joined to the empalement, 
terminated by oblong fummits which have no farina. In I 
the center is Jituated a rowidijh germen, fupporting a J 
Jingle quadrifldflyle, crowned by an obtufe bifid ftigma ; the I 
germ en afterward becomes a large globular berry with 
many cells, each including one oblong, comprejfed, hard I 
feed. 'The male flowers have a one-leaved empalement, I 
cut into fmall acute fegments the petal is thick and four- I 
cornered, cut into four obtufe fegments which turn back- I 
•; yard they have eight fhort ftamina, terminated by long, 
a:u:e* twin fummits, but have no germen. 
This i;enus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of ]'.,inn.ui>»V twenty-third clafs, intitled Polygamia 
Dkccia. The punr. of rhis clafs and fedtion have 
herhwplirodiu' and female flowers growing on the 
lame plant, and the male or. feparate plants. 
The ■Si-LCiii.T are, 

1. Diospyros {Lotus) foliorum paginis difcoloribus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. Diufpyros with the furface of the 
leaves of two colours. Guaiacana. J. B. 2. 138. The 
Indian Date Plumb. 

2. Diospyros (Virginiana) foliorum paginis concolori- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. Diofpyros with the furface 
of the leaves cf oil* colour. Guaiacana Virginiana Pif- 
hamin dicta. Bocrh. Ind. alt. 2. The Pifhamin or 
Pcrfimon, and by fome Pit chum on Plumb. 

The firft: fort is fupuofed to be a native of Africa, 
and was tranfplanted from thence into feveral parts of 
Italy, and alfo the fouth of France. The fruit of 
this tree is by fome fuppofed to be the Lotus, which 
Ulyfles and his companions were inchantcd with. 
This is a tree of a middling growth in the warm 
parts of Europe*, where there are feveral of them 
which are upward of thirty feet high j but particu- 
larly in the botanic garden at Padua there is one very 
old tree, which has been defer i bed by fome of the 
former botanifts, under the title of Guaicum Patavi- 
num. This tree produces plenty of fruit every year, 
from the feeds of which many plants have been 
railed. In England there arc none of thefe trees, but 
what have been railed within a few years pare, in the 
phyfic garden at Chelfea ; for the feeds of which I 
was greatly obliged to my much honoured friend, his 
excellency the Chevalier Rathgeb, his imperial ma- 
jetty's miniftcr at Venice, who has alfo fupplied me 
with many other curious plants, trees, and fruits, 
from difFerent parts of the world, where hisextenfive 
correfpondence has been employed to collect whatever 
rare plants he could procure ; and his generality in 
communicating what feeds and plants he can procure 
to the phyfic garden at Chelfea, requires this public 
acknowledgment. 

The fecond fort is a native of America, but particu- 
larly in Virginia and Carolina there is great plenty of 
thefe trees growing in the woods. The feeds of this 
fort arc frequently brought to England, where the 
t trees arc now become pretty common in the nurferies 
about London. This rifes to the height of fourteen 
or fixteen feet, but generally divides into many irre- 
gular trunks near the ground,, fo that it is very rare 
to fee a handfome tree of this fort. This produces 
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plenty of fruit in England, but they never come to 
perfection here. In America the inhabitants preferve 
the fruit until it be rotten (as is pracYifed by Medlars 
in England) when they are efteemed a pleafant fruit. 
Thefe are both propagated by feeds, which will come 
up very well in the open ground •, but if they are 
fown upon a moderate hot-bed, the plants will come 
up much fooner, and make a greater progrefs but 
in this cafe the feeds fhould be fown in pots or boxes 
of earth, and plunged into the hot-bed, becaufe the 
plants will not bear tranfplanting till autumn, when 
the leaves fall off ; fo that when the plants are up, 
and have made fome progrefs, they may be inured 
by degrees to the open air and in June they maybe 
wholly expofed, and may remain abroad until No- 
vember, when it will be proper to fet the pots under 
a hot-bed frame to protect them from hard froft, 
which, while they are very young, may kill the tops 
of the plants ; but they mult have as much free air 
as poffible in mild weather. The following Ipring, 
before the plants begin to (hoot, they mould be tranf- 
planted into a nuriery, in a warm fituation, where 
they may be trained up for two years, and then re- 
moved to the places where they are defigned to re- 
main. Thefe are both hardy enough to reft ft the 
greateft cold of this country, after the plants have ac- 
quired ftrength. 

DIPS AC US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 107. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 466. tab. 265. [fiifsstitot, Gr. i. e. thirfty. It 
is faid to have taken its name by way of contrary, 
becaufe it receives the dew or rain in the hollow finus 
of its leaves that cohere together, by which it drives 
away the injuries of thirft. It is alfo called Labrum 
Veneris, from the pofition of its leaves, which form a 
fort of bafon, containing a liquor that beautifies the 
face.] The Teazel in French, Chardon a Sonnitien 

The Characters are, 
- // hath many florets collected in one common perianthium, 
which is permanent ; the florets have but one petal* which 
is tubular, cut into four parts at the top, which are erecl. 
They have four hairy ftamina which are as long as the pe- 
tal, terminated by proftrate fummits the germen is fitu- 
ated below the flower, fupporting a /lender ftyle, crowned 
by a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a co- 
lumn-fhaped feed, inclofed in the com?non conical fruit, 
which is divided by long prickly partitions. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnasus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

x. Dipsacus (Sylveftris) foliis feflilibus ferratis, ariflis 
fructibus erectis. Teazel with flawed leaves fet clofe to 
the ftalks, and ereft beards to the Jruit. Dipfacus fyl- 
veftris. Dod. Pemp. 7-35. Wild Teazel. 

2. Dipsacus {Fullonutn) foliis connatis, ariftis fructibus 
recurvis. Teazel with leaves joined at their bafe, and 
the beards of the fruit recurved. DipHicus fativus. Dod. 
Pemp. 735. Cultivated Teazel. 

3. Dipsacus (Laciniatus) foliis connatis finuatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 97. Teazel with Jinuatcd leaves joined at their 
bafe. Dipfacus folio laciniato. C. B. P. 385. Teazel 
with a laciniated leaf. 

4. Dipsacus (Pilojus) foliis petiolatis appendiculatis. 
Hort. Upfal. 2 5. Teazel with foot-fialks having appen- 
dices. Dipfacus fylveftris, capitulo minore, feu. Virga. 
Paftoris minor. C. B. P. 385. Wild Teazel with a 
fmaller head, or fmaller Shepherd's Rod. 

The firft of thefe plants is very common upon dry 
banks in moft parts of England, and is feldom culti- 
vated in gardens, unlefs for the fake of variety. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in many places near 
London, and is rarely admitted into gardens. 
The third fort grows naturally in Alface, and is kept 
in botanic gardens for the fake of variety - 9 this dif- 
fers from the wild Teazel in having the leaves deeply 
cut and jagged. 

But it is the fecond fort only which is cultivated for 
ufe, which is called Carduus Fuilorum, orFullonum, 
being of fb fingular ufe iii railing the knap upon 

woollen cloth, for which purpofe there are great 

quantities 
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quantities of this plant cultivated in the weft country. 
This plant is propagated by lowing the feeds in 
March, upon a foil that has been well ploughed: 
about one peck, of this feed will fow an acre ; for thjr 
plants fhould have room to grow, otherwife the heajds 
will not be fo large, nor in fo great quantity. When 
the plants are come up, you muft hoe them in the 
fame manner as is praclifcd for Turneps, cutting 
down all the weeds, and fingling out the plants to 
about fix or eight inches diftance ; and as the plants 
advance, and the weeds begin to grow again 9 - you 
muft hoe them a fecond time, cutting out the 
plants to a wider diftance, for they mould be, it laft, 
left at leaft a foot afunder : and you mould be parti- 
cularly careful to clear them from weeds, efpecially 
the firft'fummer ; for when the plants have fpread fo 
as to cover the furface of the ground, the weeds will 
not fo readily grow between them. The fecond year 
after fowing, the plants will (hoot up ftalks with heads, 
which will be fit to cut about the beginning of Au- 
guft \, at which time they fhould be cut, and tied up - 
in bunches, fetting them in the fun if the weather be 
fair •, but if not, they muft be fet in rooms to dry. 
The common produce is about an hundred and fixty 
bundles or ftaves upon an acre, which they fell for 
about one (hilling a ftave. Some people fow Caraway 
and other feeds among their Teazels, but this is not 
a good method, for the one fjpoils the other ; nor 
can you fo ealiJy clear them from weeds, as when 
alone. Dr. Linnasus fuppofes this to be only a fe- 
minal variety of the common wild Teazel ; but I 
have cultivated both the forts more than forty years, 
and have never found either of them alter, fo that 
there can be no doubt of their being diftinct fpecies. 
DIRCA, Leather Wood. 
The Characters are, 

There is no empalement to the flower, which is club- 
Jhaped, of one petal, having a Jhort-bellied tube, and an I 
unequal border ; it hath eight Jlender ftamina fttuated in 
the middle of the tube, terminated by erect roundiftj fum- 
tnitty with an oval germen, fupporting a Jlender Jlyle 
which is longer than the ftamina, crowned by a Jimple 
Jligma. The germen afterward becomes a berry with one I 
celU inclofing one feed, I 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Linnseus's eighth clafs, intitled Octandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having eight ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Dirca (Paluftris). Amoen. Acad. 3. p. 12. Marfh Lea- 
therwood. Thymelaja Mori bus albis primo vere erum- 
pentibus, foliis oblongis acuminatis, viminibus & 
cortice valde tenacibus. Flor. Virg. 1 55. I 
This fhrub grows naturally in fwamps in Virginia, 
Canada, and other parts of North America, where 
it feldom rifes more than five or fix feet high, but in 
Europe it rarely is more than half fo high ; it fends 
out many articulated branches near the root, gar- 
niJhed with oval leaves, of a pale yellowifh colour, 
and fmooth j the flowers come out from the fide of 
the branches, two or three upon each foot-ftalk ; they 
are of a greenifti white colour, and appear early in the I 
Spring, juft at the time when the leaves begin to moot , 1 
the flowers are feldom fucceeded by feeds in England. I 
This Jhrub is very difficult to propagate in Europe-, for I 
as it does not produce feeds here, it can only be increaf- I 
ed by layers or cuttings, and thefe are generally two 
years before they put out roots ; for as the fhrubs grow I 
naturally in very moift places, they are with difficulty I 
preferved in gardens, unlefs they are planted in wet 
ground, but they are feldom injured by cold. | 

D I T T A N Y, the white. See Dictamnus. 

DITTANY of Crete. See Origanum. 

DOCK. See Lapathum. 

DODARTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 698. Tourn. Cor. 
47. tab. 478. [This plant was fo named by Dr. Tour- 
nefort, from Monfieur Dodart, a member of the A- 
cademy of Sciences at Paris.] We have no Englifh I 
name for this plant. I 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a permanent empalement df one leaf, 
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which is bell-fadped, cut into five parts at top ; the. 
flower bath one petal, is ringent, having a cylindrical 
diflexed tube much longer than the empalement the upper 
lip rifes and is indented* the lower lip fpreads open and is 
trifid, the middle figment being narrow. It hath four ft a- " 
mina which incline to the upper lip, two of which are 
fhorter than the other, and are terminated by fmall roundijh 
fummits. In the center is fttuaied a round germen, fup- 
porting an awl-fhaped r ftyle \ crowned by a bifid obtufe 
Jligma. The germen afterward becomes a globular cap- 
fule with two cells, filed with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fectibn 
of Linnseus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynarriia 
Angiofpermia, the flower having two long and two 
fKort ftamina, and the feeds being included in a capfule. 
The Species are, 

1. Dodartia {Orient alis) foliis linearibus integcrrimis 
glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 63 5. Dodartia with verynar- 
rowy fmooth, entire leaves. Dodartia Oriental is, flore 
purpurafcente. Tourn. Cor. 47. Eaftern Dodartia with 
a purplijh flower. 

2. Dodartia (Linaria) foliis radical ibus oblorigo-ova- 
tis, ferratis, caulinis linearibus integerrimis rloribus 
ipicaris terminalibus. Dodartia with ' oblong, oval, 

fawed leaves at the bottom, thofe on the ftalks narrow and 
entire, and flowers growing in fpikes at the end of the 

ftalks. Linaria bellidis folio. C. B. P. 212. Toad 
Flax with a Daify leaf 

The firft fort was discovered fry Dr. T^our'nefort near 
mount Ararat in Armenia, from whence he fent the 
feeds to the royal garden at Paris, where they fuc- 
ceeded, and from thence moft of the curious gardens 
in Europe have been fupplied with this plant. This 
plant having characters which arc different from all 
thofe of Tournefort's Jnftitutions, he conftituted this 
genus, and gave it the title from Monfieur Dodart, 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
and phyficiah to her Royal Hi£hnefs the Princefs of 
Conti. 

It hath a perennial root which creeps far under the 
furface, and fends out new ftalks at a great diftance 
from the parent plant 5 thefe ftalks are firm, a little 
cbmprefled, and grow a foot and a half high, fend- 
ing out feveral fide branches, garnifhed With long, 
flefliy, narrow leaves placed oppofite, of a deep green 
colour \ thofe on the lower part of the ftalk are Ihorter 
and broader than thofe above, but thole on the up- 
per part of the ftalk are entire; and at thefe joints 
the flowers come out fingly on each fide the ftalk, 
fitting clofe to it thefe are near an inch long ; the 
bottom is tubulous, but divides into two lips above ; 
the upper lip is hollow like a fpoon, the convex fide 
ftand in g upward, and is divided into two parts ; the 
lower lip is divided into three parts, the middle be- 
ing the narroweft. The flower is of a deep purple 
colour, and appears in July, and is rarely fuccccded 
by feeds in England. It propagates very faft by its 
creeping roots, fo that when it is once eftablifhed in a 
garden, it will multiply faft enough ; it loves a lighc 
dry foil, and may be tranfplanted either, in autumn 
when the ftalks decay, or in the fpring before the new 
ftalks arife. 

The fecond fort is a biennial, or at moft a triennial 
plant, which frequently perifhes foon after the feeds 
are ripe. This fends out from the root feveral ob- 
long leaves, which are near four inches long, narrow 
at their bafe, but increafe in width upward, where- 
they are about an inch broad, rounded at the end, and 
deeply fawed on the edges ; between thefe arife the 
ftalks, which grow a foot high, their lower parts be- 
ing garniflied with leaves' of the fame form as the 
lower leaves, but much fmaller -, the upper leaves ' 
are very narrow and entire. The flowers grow in 
fpikes on the top of the ftalks ; they are very fmall 
and white, but are fhaped like thofe of the former fort. 
This is propagated oy feeds, which fhould be fbwn 
in autumn foon after they are ripe* upon a border of 
light earth, where they aredefigned to remain. When 
the plants appear the following fpring, they muft Be' 
thinned, and kept clear from weeds* which is* all the 

5 B cu!h 
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culture they require : the fecond year they wiil flower 
and feed, after which the plants ufually decay j when 
the iceds are fown in the fpring, the plants never 
come up the fame year. 

DODEC AT H EON. SccMeadia. 

DOG's TOOTH. See Ervthronium. 

D O G- W OOD. See Cornus; 

DOLICHOS, Kidney Bean. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement is of one leaf fljort, and cut into four 
equal figments. The flower is of the butterfly kind, hav- 
ing a large round vexillum which is reflexed. The wings 
are ova/, obtufe, and the length of the keel. The keel is 
moon-fhaped, compreffed, and the top afcends ; it bath 
nine f lamina joined below, and it fingle one ftanding fepa- 
rate, terminated by Jingle fummits, with a linear com 
prejfed germen, fupporting an afcending ftyle, crowned by 
a bearded ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a large 
oblong pod with two valves, containing compreffed ellipti- 
cal feeds. 

This genus is diftinguifhed from Phafeolus, by the keel of 
the flower not being fpiral. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnasus's feventeenth clafs, in titled Diadelphia De- 
candria, the flower having ten ftamina in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Dolichos (Lablab) volubilis, leguminibus ovato- 
acinaciformibus, feminibus ovatis hilo arcuato ver- 
fus alteram extrernitatem. Prod. Lcyd. 368. Doli- 
chos with a winding ftalk, oval bill-jliaped pods, and 
oval feeds. Phafcolus iEgyptiacus nigro femine. 

C. B. P. 341. 

2. Dolichos (Uncinatus) volubilis, pedunculis multi- 
floris leguminibus cylindricis hirfutis apice unguiculo 
fubulato hamato, caule hirto. Lin. Sp. 10 19. Doli-_ 
chos with a winding ftalk, many flowers on each foot-ftalk, 
cylindrical hairy pods, whofe points are crooked and awl- 
jhaped. 

3. Dolichos (Pruriens) volubilis, leguminibus racemo- 
lis hirtis, valvulis fubcarinatis, pedunculis ternis. Jacq. 
Amer. 2 7. Dolichos with a winding ftalk, hairy pods 
growing in a racemus, almoft boat-fhaped valves, and 
each foot-flalk having three pods, 

4. Dolichos (Urens) volubilis, leguminibus racemofis 
hirtis tranfverfim lamellatis, feminibus hilo cindtis. 
Jacq. Amer. 27. Dolichos with a winding ftalk, haiiy 
pods in a racemus, whofe hairs are Jituated in trahfverfc 
lamella, commonly called Cow-itch. 

There are many other fpecies of this genus, as there 
are alfo of Phafeolus ; but as there arc few of them 
cultivated in the Englifli gardens, it would fwell this 
work to a great bulk, if they were all inferred which 
have come to our knowledge, as the author has cul- 
tivated more than fixty fpecies, befide many varieties. 
The two firft forts here mentioned, are cultivated in 
warm countries for the table, but in England thefc 
feldom perfect their feeds ; and were they to thrive 
here as well as in the warm countries, they would be 
little efteemed, becaufe we have much better forts 
in our gardens already ; for the fcarlet flowering Kid- 
ney Bean is preferable to all the other forts for eating, 
fo deferves our care to cultivate it more than any 
other. 

The third and fourth forts are fomctimes prcferved 
in botanic gardens, but cfpecially the fourth, whofe 
pods are clofely covered with ftinging hairs, com- 
monly known by the title of Cow-itch ; but thefe are 
too tender to thrive in the open air in this country, 
fo that whoever is delirous to have the plants, mould 
fow their* feeds in a hot-bed in March and when the 
plants are come up, they mould be each planted in a 
feparate pot,, and plunged into the hot- bed again, 
being careful to made them till they have taken 
root - t after which they muft have frefli air every day 
admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of 
the feafon ; and when the plants are too tall to re- 
main in the hot-bed, they Ihould be removed into 
the bark-ftove, where, if they are allowed room to 
run, they will flower and perfect their feeds. 
D O R I A. See Solidago and Othonna . 
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DORONICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 86*2. ? c,:? r .. 
Inft. R. H, 4S7. tab. 477. Leopard's Bane. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a flower compqfed of fever al hermaphrodite flsreL. , 
which are Jituated in the center, and form the dijk, mi J 
of female florets which compofe the ?-ays \ thefe are .<>/- 
eluded in one common empalement, which hath a dcu'Je 
feries of leaves as long as the rays. The hermaphrodite 
florets are funneljhaped, and cut into Jive parts at the 
top , thefe have Jive Jhort hairy flamina, terminated ly 
cylindrical fummits. Jn the bottom is Jituated the germen, 
fupporting a Jlcnder ftyle, crowned by an indented ftigma \ 
the germen afterward becomes a Jingle , oval, comprej/'ed 
feed, crowned with hairy down. 'The female florets are 
formed like a tongue, which are fpread out and compos 
the border, thefe have a germen, fupporting a flyle, 
crowned by two reflexed fligmas, but have no ftamina ; 
the germen becomes a fingle furrowed feed, covered with a 
hairy down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnams's nineteenth clafs, intitlcd Syngeneiu 
Polygamia fuperflua. The plants of this feftfon have 
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female and hermaphrodite iiowers, which are both 
fruitful. 

The Species are,- 
Doronicum {Pardalianchcs) foliis cordatis obtufis, 
denticulatis radicalibus petiolatis, caulinis amplexi- 
caulibus. Lin. Mat. Med. 394. Leopard* s Bane with 
obtufe, hcart-jhaped, indented leaves, thofe from the rut 
having footjlalks, and thefe above embracing theftalh. 
Doronicum maximum, foliis caulem amplexianti- 
bus. C. B. P. 1 84. Grcateft Leopard's Bane with leaves 
embracing the ftalks. 

Doronicum {Plant 'agineum) foliis ovatis acutis, fub- 
dentatis, ramis alternis. Hort. ClifT. 411. Leopard's 
Bane with oval-pointed leaves indented at bottom, and al- 
ternate branches. Doronicum plantaginis folio. C. B. 1*. 
1 84. Leopard's Bane with a Plantain leaf. 
Doronicum (Helveticum) foliis lanceolatis, denticu- 
latis, fubtus tqmentofis, caule unifloro. Prod. Leyd. 
1 60. Leopard's Bane with fpear-fhaped indented leaves > 
woolly on their under Jide, and one flower on a ftalk. Do- 
ronicum Helveticum incanum. C. B. P. 1 85. Hoary 
Helvetian Leopard's Bane. 

Doronicum (Bellidiajlrum) caule nudo fimpliciflimo 
unifloro. Hort. Cliff. 500. Leopard's Bane with a naked 
fingle ftalk having one flower. Bellis fylveftris media 
caule carens. C. B. P. 261. Middle wild Dai fy having 
a tall ftalk. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Hungary, and upon 
the Helvetian mountains, but is frequently prefer ved 
in the Englifh gardens. Jt hath thick flelhy roots, 
which are divided into many knots or knees, fending 
out ftrong flelhy fibres, which penetrate deep into die 
ground ; and from thefejarife in the faring a clutter 
of hear t-fh aped leaves, which are hairy, and ftand 
upon foot-ftalks ; between thefe arife the flower-ftalks, 
which are channelled and hairy, growing near three 
feet high, putting out one or two fmaller ftalks from 
the fide, which grow erect, and are garnifhed with one 
or two heart-fhaped leaves, clofely embracing the 
ftalks with their bafe ; each ftalk is terminated by one 
large yellow flower, compofed of about twenty-four 
rays or female florets, which are about an inch long, 
plain, and indented in three parts at the top. In the 
center is fituated a great number of hermaphrodite 
florets, which compofe the difk thefe are tubulous, 
and flightly cut at the top into five parts. The flowers 
appear in May, and are- fucceeded by feeds which 
ripen in July ; thefe are crowned by a hairy down, 
which lerves to convey them to a diftance. 
This plant multiplies very faft by its fpread ing roots, 
and if the feeds are permitted to fcatter, they will pro- 
duce plants wherever they happen to fall, fo that it 
becomes a weed where it is once eftabliihed ; it loves 
a moift foil and a fhady fituation. 
The fecond fort hath oval leaves, ending in acute 
points \ thele are indented on their edges toward their 
bafe, but their upper parts are entire ; the ftalks rife 
about two feet high each is terminated by a large 

yellow 
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yellow flower, like thole of the former fort *, the 
ftalks of this ibvt have two or three leaves, which are 
placed alternately, and their bafe fits clofe to the {talks; 
thefe are not fo hairy as thole of the former lore ; it 
flowers about the fame time with that, and the feeds 
ripen well in England. This grows naturally in Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Italy, but is equally hardy with the 
firft, and multiplies in as great plenty the root is 
perennial. 

The third fort hath longer leaves than either of the 
former, which are covered with a hoary down on their 
under fide, and are indented on their edges ; the 
Italks are tingle, and have feldom more than one leaf 
upon each ; thefe grow a foot and a half high, and 
are terminated by a fmgle flower on the top, like 
thofe of the former forts. This grows naturally on 
the Pyrenees and Helvetian mountains. It delights 
in a moift foil and a lhady fituation, and propagates 
in plenty, either from feeds of by parting the roots : 
it flowers and feeds about the fame time with the 
former. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Py- 
renean mountains ; this hath a perennial root ; the 
leaves are like of the IcfTer Daify, but longer, 
and not fo broad. The flower grows upon a naked 
foot-ftalk, which is near a foot long ; the roots feldom 
fend out more than one ftalk ; the rays of the flower 
are white, and very like thole of the common Daify •, 
the difk of the flower is yellow, which is compofed 
of hermaphrodite flowers. 

This plant is preferved in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety, but the flowers make little better 
appearance than thofe of the common Field Daify, 
only they ftand upon much taller foot-ftalks. It 
muft have a (hady fituation and a moift foil, other- 
wife it will not thrive in this country it is propagated 
by parting of the roots, for the feeds do not ripen 
well in England. I received this from Verona, near 
which place it grows naturally. 

The roots of the firft: fort have been fometimes ufed 
in medicine, fome having commended it as an expeller 
of the poifon of fcorpions ; but others reckon it to be 
a poilbn, and affirm that it will deflroy wolves and 
dogs. 

The other forts which have been formerly ranged 
under this genus, are now feparated, and may be found 
tinder the title Arnica. 

DORSIFEROUS plants [of dorfum, the back, 
and fero, Lat. to bear,] fuch plants as are of the ca- 
pillary kind, without lfalk, and that bear their feeds 
on the backfide of their leaves. 

DORSTENIA. Plum. Nov. Geri. 29. tab. 8. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 147. [This plant was lb named by fa- 
ther Plumier, from Dr. Dorften, a German phyfician, 
tvho publilhed a hiftory of plants in folio.] Con- 
trayerva. 

The Characters are, 
// bath one common plain involucrum Jituated vertically \ 
upon which Jit many fmall florets as in a dijk; thefe have 

' no petals, but have four fhort Jlcnder ftamina, terminated 
by roundifh fummits. In the center is Jituated a roundiflj 
gtrmen, fupporting a fmgle ftyle crowned by an obtufe ftig- 
ma ; the gcrmen afterward becomes a fmgle feed, inclofed 
in the common fte/by receptacle. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe£tion of 
Linnzeus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four llamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Dorstenia (Ccntraycrva) acaulis, foliis pinnatifido- 
palmatis, ferratis, floribus quadrangulis. Lin. Sp. 
t J 6. Dwarf Dorftenia with many pointed, hand-Jhaped, 
flawed leaves, and flowers placed 011 a quadrangular re- 
ceptacle. Dorften i a fphondylii folio, dentaria^ radice. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. Dorftenia with a Cow Parfncp 

leaf, and a Tootbwort root. 

2. Dorstenia (Houftoni) acaulis, foliis cordatis angula- 
tis acuminatis, Ho'ribus quadrangulis. Lin. Sp. 176'. 
Dwarf Dorftenia with angular, heart-floaped, pointed 
leaves, and quadrangular receptacles to the flowers. Dor- 
ftenia dentarise radice, folio minus laciniato, placenta 
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quadrangulari & undulata. Houft. MSS, Cci'jirr.ycrv.1 

with a Tootbwort root, a leaf lefs cut, and a quadrangv Li- 
waved placenta. 

3. Dorstenia {Drakena) acaulis, foliis pinnatifido-pal- 
matis integerrimis, floribus ovalibus. Lin. Sp. 176*: 
Dwarf Dorftenia with many pointed^ band-Jbaped, entire 
leaves, and an oval receptacle to the flowers ; banded 
leaves, whofe angles are very acute, and an oblong four- 
cornered placenta. 

The firft of thefe plants was di (covered by my lace 
ingenious friend Dr. William Houitoun, near Old 
Vera Cruz in New Spain. The fecond was found by 
the fame gentleman, on the rocky grounds about 
Campeachy. The third fort was found in great 
nlenty in the ifland of Tobago, by Mr. Robert Millar, 
furgeon. But the roots of all thefe fpecies art: in- 
differently brought over, and ufed in medicine, and 
for dyeing. 

The firft fort fends out feveral leaves from the root* 
which are about four inches long, and as much in 
breadth; thefe are deeply laciniated into five or fevcu 
obtufe parts, ftanding upon foot-ftalks near four 
inches long; they arc Smooth, and of a deep green. 
The ftalk which fupports the placenta arifes from the 
root, and grows near four inches high, upon which 
the flefhy placenta is vertically placed ; this is of an 
oval form about one inch long, and three quarters 
broad. Upon the upper furfacc of this, the fmall 
flowers are clofely fituated, the flefliy part becoming 
an involucrum to them; thefe are very fmall, and 
fcarce confpicuous at a diftance, being of an herba- 
ceous colour. 

The fecond fort fends out feveral angular heart-fhaped 
leaves from the root, which have foot-ftalks eight or 
nine inches in length and very (lender ; the leaves 
are about three inches and a half long, and almoft 
four broad at their bafe, the two ears having two or 
three angles which are acute, and the middle of the 
leaves are extended and end in acute points like a 
halbert; thefe are fmooth and of a lucid green; the 
foot-ftalk which fuftains the placenta is nine inches 
long, and about half an inch fquare, and the upper 
furface clofely fet with fmall flowers like the firft. 
The third fort fends out leaves of different forms ; 
fome of the lower leaves are heart-fhaped, having a 
few indentures on their edges, and ending in acute 
points, but the larger leaves are deeply cut like the 
fingers on a hand, into fix or feven acute legmen ts» 
Thefe leaves are five inches long, and fix broad in 
the middle ; they are of a deep green, and ftand upon 
long foot-ftalks. The placenta is very thick and 
flefliy, an inch and a half long, and three quarters 
. broad, having four acute corners ; thefe have a num- 
ber of fmall flowers, placed on their upper furfacc like 
the other fpecies. 

Thefe plants are at prefent very rare in Europe, nor 
was it known what the plant was, whofe roots were 
imported, and had been long ufed in medicine in 
England, until the late Dr. Houftoun informed us ; 
for although father Plumier had difcovcrcd one fpe- 
cies of this plant, and given the name of Dorftenia 
to the genus, yet he lecms not to have known, that 
the Contrayerva was the root of that plant. 
It will be difficult to obtain thefe plants, becaufe the 
feeds are feldom to be found good ; nor will they 
grow, if they are kept long out of the ground ; fe) 
that the only fure method to obtain them is, to have 
the roots taken up at the time when their leaves begin 
to decay, and planted pretty clofe in boxes of earth, 
which may be brought very fafe to England, pro- 
vided they are preferved from fait water, and are nor 
over- watered with frefh water in their pafiage. "When 
the plants arrive, they fhould be tranfplanted each 
into a feparate pot filled with frefh earth, and plunged 
into the bark-ftove, which lhould be kept of a mo- 
derate heat; and the plants muft be frequently re- 
freflicd with water during the fummer fcafon ; but in 
winter, when the leaves are decayed, it fhould be 
given* to them more fparingly. With this manage- 
ment thele plants may not only be maintained, but 

mar 
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-may alfo be incrcafed by parting their roots in the | 
fpring, before the plants put out their leaves. I 

DORYCNIUM. See Lotus. 

DOUGLASSIA. See Volkameria. 

DRAB A. Dillcn. Gen. Lin. Gen. Plant. 714. Alyflbn. I 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 216. tab. 104. I 
The Characters are, I 
The flower hath a four-leaved empalement, which falls I 
off. It hath four petals placed in form of a crofs. It I 
bath fix flamina, four of which are as long as the em- I 
palement, the other two are much fljorter and incurved ; I 
thefe arc terminated by roundijb fummits. In the center I 
is fituated a bifid germen, fupportiv.g a permanent Jfyle, I 
crowned by an oblong Jligma. 'The germ en afterward be- I 
comes a very fbort capfule with two cells, feparated by the I 
Jwelling flyle, which is oblique* and longer than the cap- I 
fule. • The valves are parallel to the middle ; and divide I 
the lower part of the cell from the upper, which is open,. I 
round, concave, and opens oblique, each cell containing a 
Jingle feed. 1 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of I 
Lin nanus's fifteenth clafs, in titled Tetradynamia Sili- 
culofa, the flower having four long and two fliort fta- 
mina, and the feeds growing in fhort capfules or pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Drab a (A/pina) feapo nudo fimplici, foliis lanceo- 
iatis integerrimis. Fl. Lapp. 255. Draba with a Jingle 
naked ft a Ik , and very entire fpear-fhaped leaves. Alyflbn 
Alpinum, hirfutum luteum. Tourn. Infl:. 217. Tellow 
hairy Alpine Madwort. 

a. Draba [Verna) fcapis nudis, foliis lanceolatis fub 
incifis. Kort. Cliff. 333. Draba with naked ftalks and 
cut leaves. Alyflbn, vulgare, polygoni folio, caule 
nudo. Tourn. In ft. 217. Common Madwort with a 
Knot-graft leaf and naked Jlalk. 

3. Draba (Pyrenaica) fcapo nudo, foliis cuneiformibus 
trilobis. Lcefl. Lin. Sp. Plant. 642. Draba with a 
naked Jlalk, and wedgc-Jhaped leaves with three lobes. 
This is the Alyflbn Pyrenaicum, perenne, minium, 
foliis trifidis. Tourn. Infl:. 217. Leaft perennial Mad- 
wirt cf the Pyrenees with trifid leaves. 

4. Drara (Mttralis) caule ramofo, foliis cordatis den- 
tatis amplexicaulibus. Prod. Leyd. 33. Draba with a 
branding Jlalk, and hear t-Jh aped indented leaves em- 
bracing the ftalks. Alyflbn veronicas folio. Tourn. Inft. 
217. Madwort with a Speedwell leaf. 

5. Draba (Pcfygcnifolia) caule ramofo, foliis ovatis fef- 
fllibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 643. Draba with a 
branching jlalk, and oval indented leaves growing clofe to 
the branches. Alyflbn Alpinum, polygoni folio in- 
cano. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 217. Alpine Madwort with 
a hoary Knot-grafs leaf. 

6. Draba (Jlncana) foliis caulinis numerofis incanis, fi- 
liculis oblongis. Flor. Suec. 526. Draba with many 
hoary leaves on the fialks, and oblique pods. Lunaria 
filiqua oblong;*' incorta. Tourn. Inft. 219. Moonwort 
with an oblong intortedped. 

The fir ft fort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe ; this is a very low I 
plant, which divides into fmall heads like fome forts 
of Houlelcek, and from thence it was titled Sedum 
Alpinum &:c. or Alpine Houfeleek. The leaves are 
ihort, narrow, and very hairy ; from each of thefe 
heads come out a naked flowcr-ftalk an inch and a I 
half high, terminated by loofe fpikes of yellow flow- 
ers, having four obtufe petals placed in form of a I 
crofs -, when they fade they are fucceeded by trian- I 
gular or heart-fhaped pods, which" are comprefled, I 
and inclofe three or four roundifli feeds. It flowers I 
in March, and the feeds ripen the beginning of June. 
This plant is eafily propagated by parting of the I 
heads ; the heft time for doing of this is in autumn) I 
becaufe it moots up to flower very early in the fpring. I 
It mould have a moift foil and a lhady fituation, I 
where it will thrive and flower annually. It requires j 
no other culture but to keep it clean from weeds. 
The fecond fort is an annual plant, which grows na- j 
tu rally upon walls and dry banks in many parts of I 
England, fo is never cultivated in gardens. This j 
flowers in April, and the feeds ripen in May. | 
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The third fort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe. This is a low peren- 
nial plant, which feldom riles more than two inchci 
high 5 it has a flirubby ftalk, which divides into many 
finall heads like the firft fort. The leaves are fmall, 
fome of them arc winged, having five fhort narrow- 
lobes, placed on a midrib, others have but three. 
The flowers come out in cluftcrs, fittingclofe to the 
leaves. They are of a bright purple colour, and ap- 
pear early in the fpring. This is a perennial plant, 
which may be propagated by parting of the heads in 
the fame manner as the firft, and requires the fame 
treatment. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in fhady woods in 
many parts of Europe, and is but feldom kept in 
gardens, unlefs for the fake of variety. It is an annual 
plant, riling with an upright branching ftalk about 
ten inches high, garniflied with heart-fliaped indented 
leaves, which embrace the {talks with their bafe. The 
ftalks are terminated by loofc fpikes of white flowers, 
which appear the beginning of May; in June the 
feeds ripen, and the plants ibon after decay. If the 
feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come 
up without trouble. It muft have a fhady fituation, 
and delights in a moift foil. 

The fifth fort is an annual plant, which grows in 
fhady woods in the northern parts of Europe. This 
is like the former fort, but the leaves are larger, 
rounder, and do not embrace the ftalks they are 
alfo hairy, and the flowers are yellow. If the feeds of 
this are permitted to fcatter, the plants will maintain 
themfelves if they have a fhady fituation. 
The fixth fort rifes with an upright ftalk about a 
foot high, the lower part being very clofely garniflied 
by oblong hoary leaves, which are indented on their 
edges. The upper part of the ftalks puts out two or 
three fhort branches thefe are almoft naked of leaves, 
as is alfo the upper part of the ftalk. The flowers 
come out loofely on the top of the ftalk ; they are 
compofed of four fmall white petals placed in form 
of a crofs, which are fucceeded by oblong pods, which 
are twifted, containing three or four toundilh com- 
prefled feeds. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
in July. This grows naturally in the north of Eng- 
land and in Wales. 

This plant feldom continues more than two years, 
but if the feeds are fown in autumn in a fhady border, 
the plants will come up in the fpring •, or where the 
feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants will rife 
without any trouble. 
DRACO ARBOR. See Palma. 
DRACO HERB A. [i. e. Dragon's- wort.] Tarra- 
gon, vulgo. See Abrotanum. 
DRACOCEPHALUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 648. 
Dracocephalon. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 181. tab. 83. [of 
JjwW, a dragon, and xi 90*4, a head.] i. e. Dragon's- 
Head. 

The Characters are, 
*Tbe flower bath a floor t permanent .empalement of one leaf, 
which is tubulous. It hath one ringent petal, with a tube 
the length of the empalement, with large oblong inflated 
chaps. The upper lip is obtufe and arched, the under lip 
is trifid ; the two fide fegments are erecJ, the middle turns 
downward and is indented. It hath four flamina fituated 
near the upper Up, two being fhorter than the other, and 
are terminated by heart-fhaped fummits. It hath a four- 
parted germen, fupporting a flender ftyle, fituated with the 
flamina, and crowned by a bifid reflexed fiigma. The 
germen afterward becomes four oval oblong feeds, inclcfed 
in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gyrn- 
nofpermia, the flower having two long and two rtiorter 
(lamina, and the feeds are naked. 
The Species are, 
1. Dracocephalum (Virgtntanum) floribus Ipicatis foliis 
lanceolatis ferratis. Lin. Sp. 828. American Dragon 's- 
Head with Jingle leaves and fpiked flowers. Dracoce- 
phalon Americanum. Breyn. Prod. 1. 34. American 
Dragons-Head. 

2. Dra- 
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c . Dracocephalum (Canarienfe) floribus fpicatis, foiiis I 
* compofitis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 308. Dragons-Head with 

fpiked flowers and compound leaves. Moldavica Ameri- 
• rana trifolia odore gravi. Tourn. Inft. 184. tt?ce- 

leaved American Balm, having aftrong frnelt, commonly 

called Balm of Gilead. 

a. Dracocephalum (Moldavica) floribus verticillatis, 
bracleis lanceolatis ferraturis capillaceis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. 308. Dragon 9 s-Head with flowers growing in 
whorls ; and fpear-fhaped braftte. Moldavica be tonics 
folio, fiore caeruleo. Tourn. Inft. K. II. 184. Molda- 
vian Balm with a Betony leaf and blue power. 

4. Dracocephalum (Ocymifolia) floribus verticillads, 
foiiis fioralibus orbicularis. Lin. Hort. ClilK 308. 
Dragon' s-Head with flowers growing in whorls, and the 
upper leaves round. Moldavica orientalis oiinima ocy - 
mifolio, fiore purpurafcente. Tourn. Cor. u. LeJJer 
Eafiern Moldavian Balm with a Willow leaf and a bltiiflj 
flower. 

Dracocephalum (Cancfcens) floribus verticillads, 
bractcis oblongis, ferraturis fpinofis, foiiis tomentolis. 
Hort. Upfal. 166. Dragon* s-Head with flowers growing 
in whorls, and the little leaves under the flowers fawed, 
ending in fpines, and woolly leaves. Moldavica orienta- 
lis betonicre folio, fiore magno violaceo. Tourn. Cor. 
1 1 . Eafiern Moldavian Balm with a Betony leaf and a 

large bine flower. 

6. Dracocephalum (Nutans) floribus verticillatis, brac- 
teis oblongis ovatis integerrimis, coroilis majufculis 
nutantibus. Hort. Upfal. 167. Dragon' s-Head with 
flowers growing in whorls, the fmall leaves under the 
flowers are oblong, entire, and hanging flowers much larger 
than the empalemcnt. Moldavica bctonioe folio, flo- 
ribus minoribus casruleis pendulis. Amman. Ruth. 
44. Moldavian Balm with a Betony leaf, andfmaller blue 

pendulous flowers. 

7. Dracocephalum (Thymiflorum) floribus verticillatis, 
bratteis oblongis integerrimis, coroilis vix calyce ma- 
joribus. Hort. Upfal. 167. Dragon" 's-Head with flowers 
growing in whorls, the fmall leaves are oblong, entire, and 
the flowers equal with the empalement. Moldavica be- 
tonicai folio, floribus minimis pallide cxruleis. Am- 
man. Ruth. 46. Moldavian Balm with a Betony leaf, 
and very fmall blue flo wers. 

8. Dracocephalum (Peltatum) floribus verticillatis, 
brafteis orbiculatis ferratociliatis. Hot t. Upfal. 166. 
Dragon's- Head with flowers growing in whorls, oval 
brafte<c and very narrow fpear-fhaped leaves. Moldavica 
orientalis, falicis folio, fiore parvo aeruleo. Tourn. 
Cor. 1 1 . Eaflern Moldavian Balm with a Willow leaf, 
and a fmall blue flower. 

9. Dracocephalum (Grandifloruw) floribus verticillatis 
foiiis ovatis incifo-crenatis, bracteis lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis. Li*. Sp. Plant. 595. Dragon' s-Hcad with 
flowers growing in whorls, oval leaves which are cut and 
crenated, and Jpear-Jhaped brafle<c which are entire. 
The firft fort is a native of North America, where it 
grows in the woods, and by the fides of rivers. This 
rifes with an upright ftalk, which is four-cor- 
nered, near three feet high, garni flicd witn ipear- 
fhaped leaves about three inches long, and half an 
inch broad, fitting clofc to the ftalk ; they are fawed 
on their edges, and are placed oppofitc at each joint, 
fomctimes there are three leaves Handing round at 
the fame place. The flowers arc purple and grow in 
fpikes on the top of the ftalks, fo make a pretty va- 
riety among other hardy plants, cfpecially if the 
plants are ftrong and vigorous. This is a perennial 
plant, which will live in the open air, but requires a 
moid foil, orfliould be duly watered in dry weather, 
othcrwife the leaves will ftirink, and the flowers will 
make Jittle appearance. This may be allowed a place 
in the lhady borders of a garden, fince it will not 
ramble, or take up much room. It flowers in July, 
and continues until the middle or end of Auguft, 
and may be propagated by parting of the roots in 
autumn. 

The fecond fort is a native of the Canary I Hands, and 
hath been long an inhabitant in the gardens it is 
ufually called by the gardeners Balm of Giiead, from 
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. ./the* ftrong refmous fcent which the leaves emit cri 
- being rubbed. This is a perennial plant, which rifes 
with feveral fquare ftalks to the height of three feet 
or more, becoming ligneous at their lower parts, and. 
are garnifhed with compound leaves at each joint, 
v/hich are placed oppofitc ; thefe have three or live 
lobes, which arc oblong, pointed, and fawed on their 
edges. The flowers come out in ihort thick fpikes 
on 'the top of the ftalks-, they are of a pale blue co- 
lour, and are fuccceded by feeds, which ripen very 
well in Kngland. This plant continues producing 
flowers melt part of iummerj it is ufually kept in 
green-houfes ; but in mild winters the plants will live 
abroad, if they are planted in warm borders ; and 
thofe plants which are kept in pots, will thrive much 
better when they are flickered under a frame, thdn if 
placed in a green-houfe, where the plants are apt to 
draw up weak, for they lhoula 1 have as much free 
air as poffible in mild weather, and only require to be 
flickered from fevere froft. This may be propagated 
by feeds, which, if fown in autumn, will more cer- 
tainly grow, than thofe which are fown in die fpring; 
but if thefe are fown in pots, they mult be flickered 
under a frame in the winter, and if the plants do not 
come up the fame autumn, they will a rife in the 
fpring; but if the feeds are ibwn in the full ground, 
it fliouldbe in a warm border; and in hard froft they 
fhould be flickered, otherwifc the young plants will 
be deftroyed. The plants may alio be propagated by 
cuttings; which, if planted in a fhady border any 
time in fummcr, will very foon take root, and fur- 
nifh plenty of rooted plants. 

The third fort is a native of Moldavia; this has been 
long preferved in curious gardens. It is an annual 
plant, which rifcs with branching ftalks a foot and a 
half high, garniflied with oblong leaves, which pre 
placed oppofitc, and are deeply fawed 011 their c, 1 
The flowers come out in whorls round tl..- ;1 >.!■':•. :X 
every joint; thefe are blue, and app^.: In J 1 .:'", <•<«:!- 
tinuing to the middle of Auguft, and the lie;; - rip. r, 
in September. The plants have a ftrong ballamir 
odour, which is to fonie perfons very agrceahle : thr 
feeds mould be fown in fmall patches in the fpring, 
upon the borders where they are to remain, and whe^ 
the plants come up, they lliould be thinned where 
they grow too near together, and kept clear fr m 
weeds, which is the only culture they require. Of 
this there is a variety with white flowers, which is 
pretty common in the gardens ; this only differs from 
the other in the colour of the flowers, but yet thefe 
conftantly retain their difference from feeds. 
The fourth fort was difcovcred by Dr. To urnefort in 
the Archipelago, who lent the feeds to the royal gar- 
den at Paris, which have fince been communicated 
to many curious gardens in Europe ; this rifes with 
upright ftalks about a foot high, which feldom put 
out branches ; thefe are garnifhed with long narrow 
leaves, which are entire, placed oppofitc at each joint, 
'< where the. flowers come out in whorls, almolt the 
whole length of the ftalks ; thefe are of a pale blue, 
and- appear about the fame time as the former; this 
fort has very fmall flowers, which make no great ap- 
pearance, therefore is feldom cultivated, except in 
botanic gardens for the fake of variety. 
The fifth fort was difcovcred by Dr. Tourncfort in 
the Levant ; this hath hoary fquare ftalks, which rife 
a foot and a half high, putting out two or three fide 
branches, garniflicd witli hoary leaves near two inches 
long, and half an inch broad, a little indented 01$ 
their edges ; they arc placed oppofite at the joints, 
juft under the whorls of flowers, which fit clofe to 
the ftalk ; thefe are larger than thofe of the other fpe- 
cies, and are of a fine blue colour, which between 
the hoary leaves of the plant, make a pretty ap- 
pearance. It flowers and feeds about the fame time 
as the former forts ; this is generally treated as an an- 
nual plant, like the former forts, but the roots of this 
will live two years if they arc in a dry foil. There is 
a variety of this with white flowers, the feeds of which 
generally produce the lame coloured flowers. 
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The lixiii fort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the feeds were fent to the imperial garden at Peters- 
burg] i, and the late Dr. Amman, who was profeilbr 
of botany, lent me the feeds. This is an annual 
plant, from whole roots come out many fquare weak 
1 talks, which grew about nine inches long \ thefe are 
at the bottom garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves 
about two inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad, Handing oppolite upon pretty long foot-ftalks, 
and are c re n a ted on their edges. The upper part of 
the. italks have imaller leaves, which fit clofe at the 
joints, from whence come out the flowers in whorls •, 
they are of a deep blue colour, and hang downward ; 
thefe appear at the fame time with the former, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The i even th fort grows alfo in Siberia, the feeds of 
tliis were fent me with the former. It hath fquare 
ftalks, which rife a foot and a half high ; the lower 
leaves are very like thole of Betony, and ftand upon 
very long foot-ftalks. The upper leaves are fmall, 
and fit cloler to the flalks. The flowers come out in 
whorls at every joint ; thefe are very fmall, and of a 
pale purple or blue colour, fo make little appearance, 
but it is prefer ved in fome gardens for the fake of 
variety. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence Dr. Tourhefort fent the feeds to the royal 
garden at Paris. This is an annual plant, which rifes 
with a fquare italic about a foot high, fending out 
two fmall fide branches from the lower part. The 
leaves are fpear-lhaped, and crenated on their edges; 
they are placed oppofite, and ftand on foot-ftalks. 
The flowers are fmall, of a purplifli colour, and come 
out in whorls round the (talks, having two roundifh- 
fmall leaves (called bra&erc) immediately under them, 
which arc fawedon their edges, each ferrature ending 
with a long hair. Tliis fort flowers and feeds at the 
fame time as the former. 

All thefe forts are propagated by feeds, which may 
be fown either in the fpring or autumn, in the places 
where the plants are to remain, and will require no 
other treatment than the third fort. 
DRACONTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 916". Dracun- | 
cuius. Tourn. Inlt. R. H. 160. tab. 70. Dragon; in I 

Prench, Serpent aire. 

The Chakacters arc, 
It hath a fwgle cylindrical fpadix {or ftalk) on the upper 
part of which the parts of fructification are difpofed in a 
Jtngular manner. The flowers have no empalement, but 
have free oval concave petals, which are equal ; they have 
feven narrow depreffed ftamina the length of the petals, 
terminated by oblong, four-cornered, twin fummits, which 
ftand eretl ; they have an oval gcrmen, fupporting a taper 
ftyle, crowned by a three-cornered ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a roundifl) berry, inclofing fever al feeds \ I 
thefe are all inclofed in a large flejhy fpatha {or Jheath) I 
opening with one valve. I 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fecT:ion 
of Lin nanus's twentieth clafs, intitled Gynandria Po- 
lyandria. This clafs and fc£tion contains the plants I 
which have male and female flowers joined in the 
fame fpike, and the male flowers have feveral ftamina. 

The Si'eoies are, 

1. DiiACONTiuM (Pertufum) foliis pertufis, caule fcan- I 
dc nte. Lin. Sp. Plant. 968. Dragon with leaves having 
holes, avd a climbing ftalk. Arum hederaceum, am- I 
plis foliis perforates. Plum. Amer. 40. tab. 56. 
Climbing Arum with large perforated leaves. 

2. Dracontiom {Polyphyllum) icapo breviflimo, petiolo 
radicato, laccro, foliolis tripartitis, laciniis pinnatifidis. 
Hort. Cliff. 434. Dragon with a very fhort ftalk, the 
foot-ftalk cut* and the fmall leaves divided into three parts, 
which terminate in many points. Arum polyphyllum, 
caule fcabro puuicante. Par. Bat. 93. Many leaved 
Arum with a rough purple ftalk. 

3. Dracontium (Spincfum) foliis fagittatis, pedunculis 
petiolifque aculeatis.. Flor. Zeyl. 328. Dragon with 
arrow -pointed leaves, whofe foot-ftalks have fpines. Arum 
Zeylanicum fpinofum, fagittse foliis. Par. Bat. 75. 
Prickly sir urn of Ceylon with arrow-pointed leaves. 
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4. Dracontium {Camtfehatcenfc) foliis lance olatis. Arncen. 
Acad. 2. p. 360. Dragon with fpear-Jhapcd leaves. 
The fir ft fort grows naturally in moft of the iflands 
in the Weft-Indies. This hath (lender jointed ftalks, 
which put out roots at every joint, that fallen to 
the trunks of trees, walls, or any fupport which is 
near them, and thereby rife to the height of twenty, 
five or thirty feet. The leaves are placed alternate ly % 
ftand ing upon long foot-ftalks 5 they are four or five 
inches long, and two and a half broad, having lev 
veral oblong holes in each, which on the firft view 
appears as if eaten by infects, but they are natural to 
the leaves. The flowers are produced at the top of 
the ftalk, which always fwells to a larger fize in that 
part than in any other ; thefe are covered with an 
oblong lpatha (or hood) of a whitifh green colour, 
which opens longitudinally on one fide, and fhews the 
piftil, which is clofely covered with flowers, of a pale 
yellow, inclining to white. When this plant begins 
to flower, it feldom advances farther in height, fo 
that thefe feldom are more than feven or eight feet 
high •, but the leaves are much larger on thefe, than 
thole of the plants which ramble much farther. 
This plant is eafily propagated by cuttings, which, 
if planted in pots filled with poor fandy earth, and 
plunged into a hot- bed, will foon put out roots, if 
they had none before; but there are few of the joints 
which have not roots : the plants are tender, fo will 
not live in the open air in England, therefore the 
pots fhould be placed near the walls of the hot-houfe, 
againft which the plants will climb, and faften their 
roots into the wall, and thereby fupport the ftalks. 
They ftiould have but little water given them in the 
winter, but in warm weather it muft be given them 
three or four times a week, and in the fummer the 
free air mould be admitted to them in plenty. The 
plants have no particular fealbn of flowering, for they 
fometimes flower in autumn, and at other times in 
the fpring, but they do not ripen their feeds in 
England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in feveral of the 
iflands of America. I received roots of this fromBarbu- 
da. This hath a large knobbed irregular root, covered 
with a rugged brown fkin. The ftalk rifes about a 
foot high, is naked to the top, where it is garnifhed 
with a tuft of leaves, which are divided into many 
parts. The ftalk is fmooth, of a purple colour, but 
is full of fharp protuberances of different colours, 
which fliine like the body of a ferpent. The fpadix 
(or ftalk) of the flower riles immediately from the 
root, and is feldom more than three inches high, 
having an oblong fwelling hood at. the top, which 
opens lengthways, Ihewing the fhort, thick, pointed 
piftil within, upon which the flowers arc clofely 
ranged. 

This fort is tender, fo requires a warm ftovc to pre- 
ferve it in England. The roots muft be planted in 
pots filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and 
plunged into the tan-bed in the ftovc, where tliey 
Ihould conftantly remain ; in the winter they muft be 
watered very fparingly, but in warm weather, when 
the plants are in vigour, they muft be often refrefhed, 
but it Ihould not be given them in too great quan- 
tities; with this- management the plants will flower, 
but their roots do not increafe here. 
The third fort grows naturally in the ifland of Cey- 
lon, and in feveral parts of India ; this hath an ob- 
long thick root, full of joints, from which ariie feveral 
leaves, fhaped like thole of the common Arum, but 
their foot-ftalks are covered with rough protuberan- 
ces. The ftalk which fupports the flower is fhort, 
and fet with the like protuberances ; and at the top 
is a hood, or fpatha, about four inches long, as thick 
as a man's finger, which opens longitudinally, and 
expofes the piftil, which is fet with flowers. This is 
a tender plant, and requires the fame treatment as 
the former fort. 

The fourth fort hath roots like the common Arum, 

from which come out feveral fpear-fliaped leaves, 

{landing each upon a feparate foot-ftalk, arifing im- 
mediately 
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mediately from the root, as thole of the common A- 
rum. This hath not yec flowered in England, lb I 
can give no further account of it. This grows natu- 
rally in Siberia, fo requires a fhady firuatiou, and 
will bear the great e ft cold of this country. 
Thele plants are preferved in the gardens of the cu- 
rious in England and Holland, more for the lake of 
variety than for beauty; for except the firit fort, 
there is not any of them which make much appear- 
ance ; that indeed may be fuffcred to have a place 
^gainft the wall of the ftove, over which it will 
fpread, and cover the nakednefs of the wall ; and the 
leaves remaining all the year, which arc fo remarkably 
perforated, make a lingular appearance. 
All the other forts of Dragon are tender plants, fo 
will not live in this country, unlefs they are preferved 
in the warmeft itoves ; die feveral American forts 
grow naturally in the woods in Jamaica, and other 
hot parts of America ; the climbing forts twill them- 
felves round the trunks of trees, into which they fallen 
their roots, which are fent forth from their joints, and 
rife to the height of thirty or fony feet. Thefe 
climbing forts are ealily propagated by cuttings, 
which, being very liicculenr, may be brought over , 
to England in a box of dry hay, if they are packed j 
up feparate, fo as not to injure eacli other by the 
moiflure, which is apt to flow out at the part where 
they are cut off, which may occaflon a fermentation, 
and thereby rot the cuttings. When the cuttings ar- 
rive, they Ihould be planted in fmall pots filled with 
light frelh earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tan- 
ners bark, being very careful not to let them have 
too 'much moiflure until they have taken root, left it 
rot them : when they have taken root, they mult be 
frequently refrelhed with water ^ and when they are 
grown pretty large, they Ihould be placed in the 
bark-bed in the Hove, where they mult be placed 
near lome ftrong plants, to which they may fallen 
themfelves, otherwiie they will not thrive ; for though I 
they will fend forth roots at their joints, which will 
fallen to the mortar of the Hove, when placed againft I 
the wall, yet they will not thrive near fo well as I 
againft a ftrong plant, which will afibrd them nourifh- I 
ment. I 
The other forts are propagated by offsets from their I 
roots ; thefe may be procured from the countries of 
their growth, and Ihould be planted in tubs of earth, I 
about a montli before they arc put on board the fhip I 
to tranfport them ; thefe tubs Ihould be placed in a 
fhady fituation until they have taken root. In their 
paffage great care Ihould be had to keep them from I 
fait water, as alfo not to let them have too much wa- 
ter given them ; for if they have a little water once I 
or twice a week at moll, while they are in a hot cli- I 
mate, and when they are come into a cooler climate, I 
once in a fortnight, this will be fu/Hcicnt for them j I 
and it Ihould be done fparingly, left it rot them for | 
if the tops of the plants Ihould decay for want of 
■water in their paffagc, if the roots arc not rotted, they 
will loon recover with proper care. I 
When the plants arrive, they Ihould be tranfplanted 
into pots filled witli light frelh earth, and plunged 
into a' hot- bed of tanners bark, and gently watered I 
until they have taken good root, after which time I 
they will require to be frequently refrelhed with wa- I 
ter ; but as their ilems are very fucculcnt, they mult I 
not have too much moillure. Thefe plants Ihould 1 
be conftantly kept in the Hove, where, in hot wea- j 
ther, they Ihould have frelh air admitted to them - y 1 
but in winter they mull be kept very warm, otherwiie I 
they cannot be prefer ved in this country. I 
Thefe plants will rife to the height of three, four, or I 
five feet, and will afibrd a very agreeable variety j 
amongft: other tender exotic plants in the Hove. I 
DRACUNCULUS PR AT EN SIS. See A- J 

CHILLEA. ' I 

DRAGON. See Dracontium. 

DROSER A. Ros Solis, or Sun-dew. 

We have two or three fpecies of this plant, which I 
grow naturally upon bogs in many parts of. England, I 
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and there are three or four otiier forts, which ire na- 
tives of warmer countries ; but as thefe cannot be cul- 
tivated in gardens,- unlcfs where there are bogs, it 
would be needlefs to defcribe them. 
The common round-leaved fart is ufed in mecaciu-\ 
fo is gathered by the herb-folks who fupply the 
markets. 

D R Y A S, Cinquefoil Avcns. 

There arc two fpecies of this genus, which grow na- 
turally in Scotland and Ireland, upon mountainous 
places, where the foil is wet ; one of them hath five 
ctals to the flower, and winged leaves, the other 
ath eight petals to the flower, and Ample leaves ; 
but as neither of the plants make much appearance, 
they are rarely preferved except in fome botanic gar- 
dens for variety. 
DULCAMARA. See Solanum. 
DUNGS are defigncd to repair the decays of cx- 
haufted or worn-out lands, and to cure the defects 
of land, which are as various in their qualities as the 
dungs arc, that are ufed to meliorate and reilore them : 
ibme lands abound too much in coldnefe, moillure, 
and heavinefs ; others again are too light and dry, 
and fo, to anfwer this, Ibme dungs are hot and light, 
as that of Iheep, horfes, pigeons, dec. or hers again 
are fat and cooling, as that of oxen, cows, hogs, etc. 
And as the remedies that are to be ufed mull be con- 
trary to the dillempers they are to cure, lb the dung 
of oxen, cows, and hogs, mull be given to clean, 
dry, light earths, to make them farter and clofer, and 
hot and dry dungs to meliorate cold, moile, and heavy 
lands. 

There are two peculiar properties in dungs, the one 
is to produce a certain il nlible heat, capable of pro- 
ducing fome confiderable effect, which properties are 
feldom found but in the dung of horfes and mules, 
while it is newly made, and a little moift ; theorlvr 
property of dung is, to fatten the earth and p i. S'.r / 
more fruitful. 

The dung of horfes and mules i:, of admirals. <: jp 
gardens in the winter time, becaufe it then animaix-a 
and enlivens all things ; and, in fome meafure, fup- 
plies the office which is performed by the heat of the 
fun in the fummer time, affording us all the novel- 
ties of the fpring, as Afparagus, Cucumbers, Ra- 
dilhes, fallads, &c. Horfe dung is the bell improve- 
ment for cold jejune lands that we can procure in 
any quantity ; but yet horfe dung being ufed alone, 
or when it is too new, is frequently prejudicial to 
fome plants; and if it be fpread thin over lands in 
the fummer time, it is of very little fervice, becaufe 
the fun, drawing out all the virtue and goodnefs of 
it, 'renders it little better than thatch or dry ftraw ; 
and though too much of it can fcarcely be ufed in a 
kitchen-garden for Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and all 
other plants that grow there, and require abundance 
of nourilhment yet may it be a fault to lay too much 
of it on corn-lands, becaufe it produces abundance 
of ftraw. 

In very cold moid land, I have frequently feen new 
horfe dung buried as ir came from the liable, and al- 
ways obferved that the crops have fuccceded better, 
than where the ground was drefied with very rotten 
dung. 

Horfe dung being of a very hot nature, is bell for 
cold lands, and cow dung for hot lands ; and being 
mixed together, may make a very good manure for 
moll forts of foil, and for fome they may be mixed 
with mud. 

Sheeps dung and deers dung differ not much in 
their quality, and are eftecmed by fome the bell of 
dungs for cold clays. Some recommend them to be 
beat into powder, and Ipread very thin over autumn 
or fpring crops, about four or five loads to an acre, 
after the fame manner as allies, male dull, 8zc. are 
ftrewed. 

This I have feen pra£tifed upon corn, and a1fb upon 
grafs land, to great advantage for the firll year ; 
but thefe light dreflings do not laft long, therefore 
require to be often repeated. 

In 
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In Flanders and other places, they houfe their ihecp 
at nights in places fpread with clean fund, laid about 
live or fix inches thick, which, being laid on frefli 
every night, is cleared out once a week ; this mixture 
of land and dung makes an excellent drefling for 
ftrong land, for the dung and urine of the Iheep is 
a very rich manure, bears a confiderable price, and is 
an excellent manure for all (tiff cold land : and Mr. 
Quinteney is of opinion, that it is the greatest pro- 
moter of f r u i t f u ! n e fs in all forts of grou n d , 
Others recommend hogs dung as the fatteft and mofl. 
beneficial of all forts of dungs ; and fay, that one 
load of it will go as far as two loads of other dung, 
and that it is the belt of all dungs for fruit-trees, 
especially for Pear and Apple-trees in alight foil, and 
a very rich dung for grafs. I have often ufed this 
dung to fruit-trees when it was well rotted, and have 
found it the moll beneficial to them of any manure. 
The dung of pigeons, hens, and geefe, are great 
improvers of meadow or corn land, the firft of thefe 
being the belt iuperficial improvement that can be 
laid on meadow or corn land : but before it is ufed, 
it ought to have lain abroad out of the dovohoufe 
fome time, that the air may have a little fweet- 
ened it, and mollified the fiery heat that is in thofe 
dungs. 

Efpecially it is good for cold, wet, clayey lands; 
but it ought to be dried before it be ftrewed, becaufe 
it is naturally apt to clod in wet ; and it ihould be 
mixed with earth or land to keep it from clinging to- 
gether, that it may be llrewed thin, being naturally 
very hoc and ftrong. 

Some recommend the dung of pigeons, and alio of 
other fowls, as the belt manure for Afparagus, Straw- - 
berries, or any forts of flowers ; but this fhould be 
rotted and well mixed with the earth, before it is ufed 
to flowers. 

Mohficur Gentil approves of pigeons dung, as being 
{^ood for liich trees whole leaves are apt to turn yel- 
low, if they grow in free foils that are rather cold than 
hot, provided the heat of it has been abated by lying 
two or three years in the dunghill ; but this Ihould 
be applied in autumn, and in fmall quantities. 
This being fprcad about an inch thick at the foot of 
a tree, whole leaves are yellow, and being left there 
till March, he recommends as very ufeful in cold 
and moift foil-*.. 

The dung of poultry being hot and full of falts, 
tends much to facilitate vegetation, and is abundantly 
quicker in its operation than the dung of animals 
•which feed on herbs. 

Sir Hugh Plat lays, one load of grain will enrich 
ground more than ten loads of common dung ; which 
if it be tme, it is rational to fuppofe, that if Ample 
grain, by only infuflon in the mixture of comports, 
has a very good effect, it will be more powerful when 
it lias pafled through the bodies of animals. 
Human dung is a great improver of all cold four 
lands, and cfpccially if it be mixed with other earths 
or dungs to gi ve it a fermentation. 
But thv-re is not any fort of manure equal to the 
cleaniing of f^or.don ftreets, for all ftubborn clayey 
foils •, the parts of 'which wiil be better feparated, and 
in a much lei"; time, with this manure, than with any 
other compoft whatever; and where it can be ob- 
tained, is extremely well worth procuring, cither for 
corn, grafs, or garden land. 

DURAKTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 704. Caftorea. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 30. tab. 17. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower hath a permanent empakment of one leaf, 
which is cretf, end rut into five acute fegments at the top, 
and fits upon the germen \ the flower is of the ringent 
kind, with one petal, ha ving a long tube, which opens tit 
(he top in two lifs\ the upper lip is oval, ereSl, and 
concave ; the under is divided into four equal fegments, 
which are round. It bath four jhorl ftamina, fituaied in I 
the bottom of the ltilc % the two middle being a little JJjorter I 
than the other, ter minuted by profirate ftmimits ; thege?-- 

men which is f J dated under tie flower ^ f upper ts a long \ 
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fender f.yle, crowned by a headed fligma. T he gernien af 
tcrward becomes a globular berry, terminated by three acut~ 
points, having one cell inclofing four angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feet ion 
of Linm-eus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia, the flower having two long and two 
fhorter ftamina, and the feeds being included in a 
capfule. 

The tide which was firft. given by father Plumier to 
this genus, was Caftorea, in memory of Caftor Da- 
rant, a phyfician of Rome, who publilhed a hiftory 
of plants in Italian, which was printed at Rome in 
1585. Dr. Linnaeus has now altered the title of the 
genus, and inftead of the chriftian name, he has given 
it the furname of the fame perfon. 
The Species are, 

1. Durantia (Plumeiri) fpinofa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. 
Prickly Durantia. Caftorea repens Ipinofa. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 30. Creeping prickly Caflorea. 

2. Duraxtia (Racemofa) inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. 
Durantia without thorns. Caftorea racemofa llorc c;e- 
ruleo, fructu croceo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 30. Branch- 
ing Caftorea with a blue flower and Saffron- coloured 
fruit. 

3. Durantia (Erefia) caule erecto fpinofo, foliis ova- 
tis integerrimis, floribus racemofis. Durantia with an 
upright prickly ft alk, oval entire leaves, and flowers grav- 
ing in long bunches. Jafminum folio integro, obtufo, 
floie casruleo racemofo, fructu flavo. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 169. Jafmine with entire obtufe leaves, blue flow- 
ers growing in bunches, and a yellow fruit. 

The firft fort hath many trailing branches, which are 
armed with hooked thorns at every joint, and are 
gamilhed with oblong leaves, which are placed with- 
out order, and are (lightly fawed on their edges ; the 
flowers come out from the fide of the ftalks in pretty 
long bunches, like thofe of the common Currant ; 
they are of a pale bluifh colour, and fuccceded by 
brown berries not unlike the fruit of the Hawthorn ; 
thefe have one cell, and inclofc four angular feeds. 
The fecond fort hath a branching woody ltaik, which 
rifes feven or eight feet high the branches are gar- 
niflied with oval fpcar-fliaped leaves three inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle ; they 
are fawed on their edges, of a lucid green colour, ana. 
ftand opponte. The flowers are produced in long 
bunclies at die end of the branches ; thefe are blue, 
and fuccceded by pretty large, round, yellow berries, 
which contain four angular feeds. 
The thi.d fort riles with a ftrong woody Item to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, covered with a white 
bark, dividing into many branches, which are armed 
with (harp thorns on their fide thefe are garnifhed 
with oval ftiff leaves one inch long, and three quar- 
ters broad. The flowers come out in long bunches 
from the end of the branches, which are blue, and are 
fuccceded by fmall, round, yellow berries, which con- 
tain four angular feeds. I received this from the late 
Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing in Jamaica. 
The plants are natives of warm countries, fo they re- 
quire a ftove to preferve them in England ; they arc 
propagated by feeds, which ihould be fown in fmall 
pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they muft be 
planted each into a feparatc fmall pot filled with light 
earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, obfervmg 
to ftiadc them till they have taken new root, then they 
muft be treated in the fame manner as other plants 
from the fame country. 

The fecond fort may be propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted in any of the fnmincr months ; 
but thefe Ihould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
and lhaded from the fun till they have taken root, 
then they may be treated in the lame manner as the 
fecdling plants. This fort is not fo tender as the other 
two, fo may be placed in the open air in fumroer; 
and if they are kept in a moderate temperature of 
warmth in the winter, they will thrive better than in 
great heat. I kept fome of the plants of this fore 
three winters, in a dry warm glali cafe without fires, 

6 and 
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and they have fucceeded pretty well ; but the winter 
1 76*2 proving fevere, caufed their leaves to fall, but 
fince they have put out again very well. 
rjWAR F-T RKES. Thefe were formerly in much 
Greater requeft than they are at p relent •, for though 
they have many advantages to recommend them, yet 
the difad vantages attending them greatly over- balance; 
and fince the introducing of eipaliers into the Englifh 
wardens, Dwarf- trees have been in little cfteem for 
the following reaibns : 

1 ft, The figure of a Dwarf-tree is very often fo much 
ftudied, that, in order to render the 111 ape beautiful, 
little care is taken to procure fruit, which is the prin- 
cipal defign in planting thefe trees. 
2dly, The branches being fprcad horizontally near 
the furface of the ground, render it very difficult to 
dig or clean the ground under them, 
gdly, Their taking up too much room in a garden 
(efpccially when they are grown to a confiderable fize) 
fo that nothing can be fown or planted between them. 
4th ly, Thefe trees fp reading their branches near the 
ground, continually fhade the furface of the earth ; 
jb that neither the fun nor air can pafs freely round 
their roots and ftcnis, to difiipatc noxious vapours •, 
whereby the circumambient air will.be continually re- 
plete with crude rancid vapours, which, being drawn 
in by the fruit and leaves, will render its juices crude 
and unwholibme, as well as ill taflcd. 
It is alfo very difficult to get to the middle of thefe 
Dwarf-trees in the fummcr, when their leaves and 
fruit are on the branches, without beating olf fome of 
the fruit, and breaking the young fhoots ; whereas, 
the trees on an efpalier can at all times be come at 
on each fide, to tie up the new fhoots, or to difplace 
all vigorous ones, which, if left on, would rob the 
trees of their nourimment. 

Add to this, the fruit-buds of all forts of Pears 
and Apples, and molt forts of Plumbs and Cherries, arc 
firft produced at the end of the former year's moot, 
which mu ft be fhortencd in order to keep the Dwarfs 
to their proper figure, fo that the fruit-buds arc cut 
off, and a greater number of branches are obtained, 
than can be permitted to ftand ; lb that all thofe forts 
of fruit-trees, whole brandies require to be trained 
at their full length, are very improper to train up as 
Dwarfs ; and the Peaches and Nectarines which will 
bear amputation, are too tender to be trained fo in 
this country. 

Thefe evils being entirely remedied, by training the 
trees to an efpalier, hath jultly gained them the pre- 
ference ; however, if any one has a mind to have 
Dwarf-trees, notwithftanding what has been faid, I 
fliall lay down a few rules for their management. 
If you defign to have Dwarf Pear-trees, you (hould 
bud or graft them on Quince ftocks but as many 
forts of Pears will not thrive if they are immediately 
budded or grafted on Quince ftocks, fo fome of thofe 
forts which will take freely, mould beflrft budded on 
the Quince ftocks ; and when thefe have fhot, the 
forts you intend to cultivate, mould be budded into 
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thefe ; for free ftocks are apt to make diem (hoot Co 
vigoroufly, as not to be kept within bounds. Thefe 
grafts or buds fhould be put in about four or fix 
inches above the furface of the ground, that the 
heads of the trees may not be advanced too high j 
and when the bud or graft has put out four fhoots, 
you lhould flop the end of the fhoots, to force out 
lateral branches. 

Two years after budding, thefe trees will be fit to 
tranfplant where they are to remain •, for though many 
people chufe to plant trees of a greater age, yet they 
feldom fucceed lb well as young ones. The diftance 
thefe trees fhould be planted is twenty -five or thirty 
feet afunder, for lefs will not do if the trees thrive 
well. The ground between them may be culti- 
vated for kitchen-garden herbs while the trees are 
young, but you fliould not fow or plant too near their 
roots. 

In order to train your trees regularly, you fliould 
drive flakes into the ground round the tree, to which 
the branches lhould be fallened down with lift in a ho- 
rizontal pofition ; for if they are fuffercd to grow per- 
pendicularly while young, they cannot be afterwards 
reduced without great violence to any tolerable fi- 
gure. The neceffary directions to be afterwards fol- 
lowed are, not to fufTer any branches to crofs each 
other i and always in fhortening any fhoots be fine to 
leave the uppermoft eye outwards, whereby the hol- 
lownefs in the middle of the tree will be better pre- 
ferved ; and be careful to rub off all perpendicular 
flioots in the middle of the trees, as foon as they are 
produced. The other neceflary rules you will find 
under the article of Pruning. 

The forts of Pears which do heft in Dwarfs, are all 
fummer and autumn fruits ; for winter Pears are not 
worth planting in Dwarfs, they feldom bearing well, 
nor are ever well tailed, and commonly are very 
ftony, becaufe they are commonly grafted on Quince 
ftocks. 

Apples arc alfo planted in Dwarfs, 1110ft of which are 
now budded or grafted on Paradile ftocks ; but as 
thefe arc for the molt part of a Ihorc duration, they 
are not profitable, and are fit only for fmall gardens 
as a matter of curiofity, producing fruit fooner, and 
in greater plenty, than when they arc upon Crab or 
Apple ftocks. 

The diftance thefe trees fliould be planted, if on 
Paradife ftocks, lhould be fix or eight feet, and upon 
Dutch ftocks eighteen or twenty ; but if on Crab 
ftokes, twenty-five or thirty feet afunder each way. 
The management of thefe being the fame with Pears, 
I need not repeat it. 

Some perlbns alfo plant Apricots and Plumbs for 
Dwarfs, but thefe feldom fucceed well, as being of a 
tender conftitution ; and thofe which will produce 
fruit on Dwarfs, are much more likely to do fo when 
trained on an efpalier, where they can be much better 
managed ; and therefore I judge it much the better 
method, as being more certain, and the trees will 
make a better appearance. 
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EARTH is the principal matter whereof our 
globe confifts ; the character of which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Boerhaave, is, that it is a foflil body, 
neither difibluble by fire, water, nor air 5 that 
it is infipid and tranfpafent ; more fufible than ftone j | 
ftill friable, and containing ufually a fhare of fatnefs. j 
There is no fuch thing as a* lirictly fimple earth. 
Mr. Boyle fays, that it doth not appear, that nature, 
any more than art, affords an elementary earth ; at 
leaft, fome which appear of the fimpleft. forts are 1 
found, upon examination, to have qualities not af- ! 
cribed to pure earth. | 
Of fuch earths fome are fimple and immutable, as 
chalk, pumice, and rotten ftone j others compound 
and fatty of which kind are all boles, red, white, 
and brown fullers earth, and divers kinds of medi- 
cinal earth's, as the Cretica, Hungarica, Lemnian 
earth, and others. 

Which earth are all refolvable into oil, a little acid 
fait, &c. and a calx, which is the bafis, or the earth 
'properly fo called. 

Sand is by naturalifts generally ranked as afpecies of 
earth, though not very properly ; in that fands, 
ftrictly fpeaking, are a fort of cryttals, or little tranf- 
parcnt pebbles, and are calcinable ; and, by the addi- 
tion of a fixed alkaline fait, fufible and convertible 
intoglafs. 

The rat earth is rendered fertile by the means of 
fand, and becomes fit to feed and nourifh vegetables, 
&c. for pure earth is liable to coalefce into a hard co- 
herent mafs, as in clay ; and earth thus embodied, 
and as it were .glued together, would be very unfit 
for the nouri/h'mcnt of plants. 

But if hard fand, i. e.'cryftals, which are indiftbiu- 
ble in water, and itill retain the fame figure, be in- 
termixed with fuch earth, they will lceep the pores of 
the earth open, and the earth itfclf loofe and incom- 
pact, and by that means give room for the juices to 
move, afcend, ''cVr. "and for' plants' to be nourifhed 
thereby. . 

Thus' a vegetable, being planted either in the fand 
alone, or in the fat glebe arid" earth alone, receives 
t no growth or .increment, but is either ftarved or fuf- 
focated •, but mix tiie two, and the mafs becomes 
fertile. 

In effect, by means of fand the earth is" rendered, 
in fome mcafuiv, organical pores and interfaces be- 
ing hereby maintained or prelervcd, fomethihg analo- 
gous to vefiels is erTecTted, by which the juices of the 
earth may be conveyed, prepared, digefted, circulat- 
ed, and at length excerned and thrown off in the 
roots of plants. 

The earth is made up of two parts; the firft the con- 
taining part, i. e. the body, bed, or couch : the le- 
cond the part contained, and thole are the nitrous or 
fulphureous particles, or prolific falls. The fir ft: is a 
lifelefs inanimate mafs, and is only the receptacle of 
the other ; for the earth, confidered fimply, and ab- 
ftracted from the before-mentioned nitrous and prolific 
falts, is a lifelefs, dead, and inanimate mafs ; but by 
the co-operation of water, fun, and air, is put into 
motion, and promotes the work of vegetation : but 
if. it .were ftript of thofe prolific falts and fpirituous 
particles, would produce no manner of plant, herb, 
fire, that fhould be planted or fown in it. 



Thefe nitrous particles, or prolific faks, are of va- 
rious and different qualities ; and according as the 
earth is more or lefs frored with all or fome of them, 
it is more or lefs productive; and according as it 
abounds with fome of them more than others, differ- 
ing from one another in contexture, it constitutes the 
different fpecies or kinds of foils adapted to the pro- 
pagation of different plants, the pores of whofe roots 
are formed to receive, and whofe nature is ro attract, 
thofe falts that are congenial to them. 
Some diftinguifh earths into three clafles, fand, 
loam, and clay, as thofe upon one or other of which 
all others do in fome refpects depend. 
Gravel, and all the open foils, till the loam is come 
at, are of the fandy kind. 

Thofe binding earths from the loam downwards, 
till the ftiffnefs of chalk may be come at, may be 
reckoned of the clay kind. 

All thefe forts of earth have a little tendency to ve- 
getation, and have their falts proper for it, but in a 
different proportion j as a peck of clay may probably 
have double the quantity of falts in it that a peck of 
loam has, and a peck of loam may have fix times 
the quantity of falts that a peck of fand has. 
Loam. Some call the fuperficial earth that we meet 
with in England by this name, without having regard 
to what proportion of fand and clay it contains : others 
again call that earth loam, that inclines more to clay 
than fand. Some by loam mean that fort of earth 
that equally partakes of fand and clay, being a me- 
dium between fand and clay, which they call mother 
earth; but the true definition of loam is, that fort 
of earth which is fat and flippery, not of fo clofe a 
texture as clay, nor too loofe and fandy, but of a 
middle nature between them, and is eafily diffolved 
by frofl, and gentle or eafy to be wrought. This 
is one of the beft foils for molt efculenr/plants and 
roots. 

This mother earth, they fay, may be in colour either 
black or yellow, and of which of thefe colours foever 
it be, plants of moil forts will grow in it. 
Sand and clay likevvife produce certain plants, which 
are natural to each of them, and conlequently will 
thrive better in them than in any other foil. 
Bur fand is apt to precipitate thole plants that arc 
fet in it, earlier than clay, and will caufe them to ger- 
minate near a month fooner than thofe that grow in 
clay, and that for this rcafon, becaufe the falts which 
are in fand, are liable to be put in motion by the 
leaft approach of the warmth of the fun but as fand 
is quick in the operation, the falts are foon exhaled 
and fpent. 

Clay. The pores of clay are more clofely compacted 
together, and do not fo eafily give out thofe fake that 
are contained in it ; nor can the fibres of ever/ tender 
plant make their way through it in queft of their pro- 
per nutriment. 

But if the parts of the clay be opened, by digging 
and breaking it into fmall particles, and thofe parts 
be kept open by a mixture of fome fharp fand, or fome 
other body of the like quality, the effects of its vi- 
gour will plainly appear. 

Some diftinguifh the feveral temperaments of the 
earth either into a light, fandy, or loofe contexture, 

or into thofe of a ftiff, clayey, or clofe one, either of 

which 
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which have their refpcctive good qualities ; and all of 
them, when they are in their extremes, require art to 
render them ufeful and beneficial in the production 
and growth of plants. 

A light, fandy, or loofe earth, requires a proper li- 
gature, and mould have a com poll of a heavier na- 
ture % and thole that are heavy, clayey, and cloddy, 
mould have a com pod of a more fiery fprightly na- 
ture, that will infinuate itfclf into the heavy, lumpy, 
indigefted clods, which would otherwife very much 
obftruct the bufinefs of vegetation. 
A good earth ihould be of a bJackifh colour, fat, 
pliant, or eafy to be digged ; it fliould be neither cold 
nor light ; it ought to have no ill fmell or tafte, and 
it ihould be of the fame quality three or four feet deep 
for trees, which, if they have not that depth, will 
languifh and decay after they have been planted fix 
years. But this depth is not required for fruit-trees, 
which will tftrive very well if they have two feet and 
a half of good earth, and generally produce the mod 
generous fruits, when their roots fpread near the fur- 
face of the earth. 

In order to know whether the earth has any ill fmell 
or tafte, they direct to lay a handful of it to foalc in 
water for feven or eight hours, ;'.nd afterwards to 
drain it, and tafte and fmell it, by which the tafte or 
fmell will eafily be perceived. 

EARWIGS. 

Thefe are very troublefbme vermin in a garden, efpc- 
cially where Carnations are preferved ; for they are 
fo fond of thefe flowers, that if care is not t<nccn to 
prevent them, they will entirely deftroy them, by eat- 
ing off the fweet part at the bottom of the petals or 
leaves. To prevent which, moft people have (rands 
erected, which have a bafon of earth or lead round 
each fupportcr, which is constantly kept filled with 
water. See the article Carnation. 
Others hang the hollow claws of crabs and lobfters 
upon fticks in divers parts of the garden, into which 
thefe vermin get ; and by often fearching them, you 
will deftroy them without much trouble, which will 
be of great fervice to your wall fruit, for thefe are 
great deftroyers of all ibft fruits. 

EBEN US. Lin. Gen. Nov. Barba Jovis. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. tab. 419. Ebony. 

The Characters arc, 
The cmpahnent of the flo wer is of one leaf which is di- 
vided into fi ve acute figments at the top \ the flower is 
of the butterfly kind the vcxillum is obtufe and r.cflexed 
the wings are equal in length 'with the vexillum ; they are 
broad and ronndifh \ the heel is fhorter and turns upwards. 
It hath ten ftamina, nine joined, ft an ding together* and 
the other feparate, tenninated by fingle fummits. In the 
bottom is fituatcd an oblong germen, fupporting a rifling 
flyle, crowned by a fingle ftigma. The germcn afterward 
becomes an oblong fwelling pod, opening with two valves, 
and inclofmg three or four kidney-fljaped feeds. This is 
diftinguiflied from Tri folium, by the bractea^ which 
are fituated between the flowers on the fpike. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnreus's feventeenth clafs, in titled Diadelphia 
Decandria, the flowers having ten ftamina in two 
bodies. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Ebenus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 764. Ebony. Barba Jovis 
lagopoides, Cretica, frutefcens, incana, flore fpi- 
cato purpureo amplo. Breyn. Prod. 2. Shrubby Hares- 
foot Jupiter's Beard of Crete with hoary leaves , and a 
large purple flower growing in fpikes. 
This plant grows naturally in Crete, and in lome of 
the iftands of the Archipelago it rifes with a fhrubby 
ftalk three or four feet high, which puts out feveral 
lide branches, garnifhed with hoary- leaves at each 
joint, which are compofed of five narrow fpcar-lhaped 
lobes, which join at their tails to the ibot-ftalk, 
and fpread out like the fingers of a hand. The 
branches are terminated by thick fpikes of large pur- 
ple flowers, which are of the butterfly or Pea-bloom 
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are flrong, and have many fpikes of flowers on their. 
It flowers in June and July, and in very warm leafons 
will fomettmes perfect their feeds in England. 
This is propagated by feeds, which fliould be (own 
in the autumn, for thofe which are fown in the fpring 
often fail j they muft be fown in pots, and placed un- 
der a frame \n the winter, where they may be pro- 
tected from froft. In the fpring the plants will come 
up, which fliould be kept clean from weeds, and re- 
freflied now and then with water. When thefe have 
acquired ilrciigth enough to be removed, they fliould 
be each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with 
light earth, and pkinged into a moderate hot-bed juft 
to promote their taking new root; then they fliould 
be gradually inured to bear the open air, into which 
they fliould be removed the latter end of May, pla- 
cing them in a lheltered fituntion, where they may re- 
main rill autumn, when they muft be removed into 
fheltcr ; for thefe plants will not live in the open air 
through the winter, nor fliould they be too tenderly 
treated, left they draw up weak. I have found them 
fucceed belt when placed in an airy glafs-caie without 
fire in winter, where they will have more fun and 
air than in a green-houle. During the winter fea- 
fon, the plants muft be fparingly watered, but in the 
fuinmertney will require to be often rcfrelhed. The 
other management is the fame as for other of thehar- 
dier exotic plants, among which this will make a 
fine variety. 
EBULUS. See Sameucus. 

E CHIN ATE SEEDS [of echinus, Lat. a 
hedge-hog,] fuch feeds of plants as are prickly and 
rough. 

ECH INO ME LOC ACTUS. See Cactus. 

ECHINOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 292. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 656. tab. 423. [of 'E^r^, a hedge-hog, 
and 0<f.v, Gr. to bear.] Prickly Parfnep. 

The Characters are, 
// hath an umbellatcd flower ; the general umbel is com- 
pofed of many flnaller, the intermediate being the fljortefl > 
the involucrum of the general umbel ends in aedtc thorns % 
thofe of the rays are turbinated* of one leaf cut into fix 
unequal parts, with acute poi7tts j the perianthium is di- 
vided into five parts, and fits on the germcn the general 
umbel is uniform ; the flowers have five unequal petals 
which fpread open \ they have each five ftamina, termi- 
nated by roundifh fummits. Under the perianthium is fitu- 
atcd an oblong germen within the empalement, fupporting 
two flylesy crowned by Jingle fligmas •, the germen after- 
ward turns to two feeds, which are inclofed in the hard 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fcc"tion 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and twoflylcs. 
The Species are, 

1. Echinophora (Spinofa) foliolis fubulato-fpinofis in- 
tegerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 344. Prickly-headed Parf- 
nep, with awl-floapcd prickly leaves which are entire. 
Echinophora maritima fpinofa. Tourn. Inft. 656. 

Prickly maritime Parfnep. 

2. Echinophora (Tenuifolia) foliolis incifis inermibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 344. Prickly-headed Parfnep, whofe 
fmall leaves arc cut, but have no thorns. Echinophora 
paftinaca? folio. Tourn. Inft. 656. Prickly-headed Parf- 
nep with a Carrot leaf 

Thefe plants grow naturally on the borders of the 
Mediterranean fea they are preferved in the gardens 
of botany for the fake of variety ; they have both 
perennial roots, which creep in the ground - 9 the flrft 
hath branching ftalks, growing five or fix inches high, 
which are ganiifhed with fliort thick leaves, that ter* 
minate in two or three Iharp thorns ; they are placed 
by pairs oppofite : the flowers grow in an umbel, 
fitting upon a naked foot-ftalk, which arifes from the 
fide of the ftalk-, they are white, and under the um- 
bel is fituatcd an involucrum, compofed of feveral 
leaves, which terminate in fliarp fpines. It flowers 
in June, but feldom ripens feeds in this country. 
The fecond fort rifes near a foot and a half high 5 
from the principal ftalk are fent out two fide branches 
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at every joint, which are placed oppofite; the lower 
part is garnifhed with leaves, which are finely divided 
like thofe of the Carrot; the flowers grow in fmall 
umbels at the extremity of the branches, having a 
Jhort prickly involucrum. This flowers in July, but 
doth not ripen feeds in England. 
Thefe plants are propagated by their creeping roots 
in England, as they do not produce feeds here : the 
belt time to tranfplant them is the beginning of 
March, a little before they fhoot. The roots mould 
be planted in a gravelly or fandy foil, and in a 
warm lit nation, or otherwife they ihould be covered 
in the winter to prevent the froft from deftroying 
them, 

ECH IN OPS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 829. Echinopus. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. tab. 463. Globe Thiftle. 

The Ci 1 a k act k k s are, 
// hath a pern: an en t pei-ianlhiiim, which is oblong, an- 
gular, and imbricated ; the flower bath one funnel-Jbaped 
petal, -which is divided at the top into five parts, which 
fprcad open and are rcjlexcd. It hath five Jhort hairy fta- 
mina, terminated by cylindrical fummits. In the bottom cf 
the tube is Jit ua ted an oblong germen, ftipporting a jlcnder 
ftyle the length of the tube, crowned by two oblong dc- 
prcjfed fiigmas which turn back \ the germen afterward 
becomes an oblong oval feed narrowed at the bafe, but cb- 
tttfe and hairy at the top. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Lin incus's ieventeenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Po- 
ly gamia ./Equal is. This lection includes thofe plants 
which have only hermaphrodite fruitful florets. 
The Species are, 

1. Eciiinops (Sphcroccphalus) capitulis globofis pubef- 
centibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 13 14. Globe Thiftle with glo- 
bular heads and hairy leaves. Echinopus major. J. B. 3. 
p. 69. Greater Globe Thiftle. 

1. Eciiinops (Kitro) capitulo globofo, foliis fupra gla- 
bris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 3 1 4. Globe Thiftle with a globular 
head, and the upper Jide of the leaves fmooth. Echinopus 
minor. J. B. 3. 72. Smaller Globe Thiftle. 

3. Echimops (Strigofus) capitulis fafciculatis calycibus, 
lateralibus ftcrilibus, foliis fupra ftrigofis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 13 15. Globe Thiftle with bundled heads, whofe fide 
empalements are barren, and wing-pointed leaves. Echi- 
nopus minor annuus, magno capitc. Tourn. Inft. 463. 
Smaller annual Globe Thiftle with a large head. 

4. Echinops (Gr.ccus) caule unicapitato, foliis fpinofis, 
omnibus pinmuifidis viliofis, radice reptartice. Globe 
Thiftle with one head on each ftalk, prickly leaves, which 
are all wing-pointed and woolly, and a creeping root. 
Echinopus Gnccus, tcnuiffime divifus & lanuginofus, 
capite mi nor i c;eruleo. Tourn. Cor. 34. Greek Globe 
Thiftle whofe lea ves arc divided into narrow fegments and 
are w colly, with a [mailer blue head. 

The firlt is the common Globe Thiftle, which has 
been long cultivated in fome gardens for the fake of 
variety ; this grows naturally in Italy and Spain ; it 
hath a perennial root, from which arife many (talks 
that grow to the height of four or five feet -, thefe arc 
garnifhed with long jagged leaves, which are divided 
into many fegments almoft to the midrib, the jags 
ending in fpines ; they are of a dark green on their 
upper fide, but woolly on their under ; the flowers are 
collected in globular heads, feveral of thefe grow 
upon each ftaik; the common hath blue flowers, but 
there is a variety of it with white. It flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 

This plant i:» eafily propagated by feeds, which, if 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up in plenty, 
lb a few of them may be tranfplantcd to the places 
where they are defigncd to remain to flower \ they 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds : the fecond year they will flower and produce 
feeds, and the roots will continue two or three years 
after ; but if the feeds fcatter, the plants will become 
troublefomc weeds; to prevent which, the heads mould 
be cut off as foon as the feeds arc ripe. 
The fecond fort grows in the fouth of France and in 
Italy 5 this hath a perennial creeping root, which 
lends up feveral ftrong ftalks that rife two feet high, 
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garnillied with leaves, which are cut into many fine 
fegments to the midrib, which are fee with prickles, 
and are white on their under fide : the (talks branch 
out toward the top ; each of thefe branches is termi- 
nated by a globular head of flowers, which are final ler 
than thofe of the fint, and of a deeper blue ; there 
is alfo a variety of this with white flowers. This 
flowers about the fame time as the firlt, and is pro- 
pagated in the fame way. Thele will both grow in 
almoft any foil or fituation. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal : 
this is an annual plant, which riles with a ftilF white 
Italk two feet high, garnifhed with divided leaves, 
ending in many points which have fpines ; their upper 
fide is green, and covered with brown hairs, their 
under fide white and woolly \ the ftalk is terminated 
by one large head of pale blue flowers. Thefe appear 
in July, and if the feafon proves warm and dry, the 
feeds will ripen in autumn, but in wet cold years they 
rarely ripen here. 

Thefe feeds Ihould he fown in the fpring, upon a bor- 
der of light earth, where the plants are to remain; 
and they require no other management, but to thin 
them where they are too clofe. 

The fourth fore grows naturally in Greece, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort fent the feeds to the royal 
garden at Paris : this hath a perennial creeping root, 
by which it multiplies faft enough ; the ftalks rife 
about a foot high, and are clofely garnifhed with 
leaves which are fhorter and much finer divided than 
either of the former forts ; thefe are hoary, and armed 
on every lide with fharp thorns ; the ftalks arc ter- 
minated by one middle-lized globular head of flowers, 
which in fome are blue, and in others white. They 
appear the latter end of June, and in warm feafons 
the feeds will ripen well in England. This is cafiiy 
propagated by its creeping roots, or from feeds it 
loves a dry foil and a warm fituation. 

ECHINUS, Lot. is the prickly head or cover of the 
feed or top of any plant, fo called from its likenefs 
to a hedgehog. 

ECHIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 157. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 135. tab. 54. [of "E^'f, Gr. a viper, becaufe the 
ripe feed of this plant refembles the head of a viper. 
It is called Herba Viperaria, becaufe the ancients be- 
lieved that this plant killed vipers.] Viper's Buglofs ; 
in French, Viperine. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent cmpalemcnt, divided into five 
fegments. It hath one petal with a Jhort tube, havirg 
an ereel broad brim, cut into five parts, and is cbtufe ; 
the two upper being longer than the lower, which are 
acute and reflescd. It hath five awl-Jhaped ftamina, ter- 
minated by oblong proflrate fummits. In the bottom arc 
fit tea ted four germen with one flender ftyle, crowned by an 
obtuje bifid ftigma ; the germen afterward become fo many 
roundijh pointed feeds, inclofed in the rough empalcment. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecHon of 
Linnrcus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Echium (slnglicum) caule fimplici erccto, foliis lan- 
ceolatis, floribus fpicatis lateralibus, ftaminibus co- 
rolla fequantibus. Viper's Buglofs with a Jingle creti 
ftalk, having rough fpcar-fhaped leaves, and flowers in 
fpikes proceeding from the fide, with the ftamina equalling 
the petal. Echium vulgare C. B. P. 254. Commrj 
Viper's Buglojs. 

2. Echium {Vulgare) caule fimplici erecto, foliis cau- 
linis lanceolatis hifpidis, floribus fpicatis lateralibus 
ftaminibus corolla longioribus. Viper's Buglofs with a 
Jingle creel ftalk, having rough narrow fpcar-J/japed leaves, 
flowers growing in Jhort fpikes on the fides, and ftamina 
longer than the petal Lycopfis Anglica. Lob. Englift) 
Lycopfts. 

3. Echium (Italicum) corollis vix calycem excedentibus, 
margine viliofis. Hort. Upfal. 35. Vipers Buglojs, 
whofe petals fcarce exceed the empalement, having hairy 
borders. Echium majus & afperius, More albo. C. B. P. 
255. Great rough Viper's Buglofs with a white flower. 
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4. Echium (Lujttanicum) corollis ftamine longioribus. 
Lin. Sp. 200. Vipers Buglofs with the petal of the flower 
longer than the ftamina. Echium ampliflimo folio, 
Lufitanicum. Tourn. Portugal Viper's Buglofs with a 
large leaf. 

5. Echium (Creticum) calycibus fructefcentibus diftan- 
tibus, caule procumbcnte. Lin. Horn. Upfal. 35. 

. Viper's Buglofs with fruitful empalemcnls- growing at a 
dijlance, and a trailing Jlalk. Kchium Creticum lati- 
folium rubrum. C. B. P. 254. Broad-leaved Viper's 

, Buglofs of Candia, having a red flower, 

6. Echium {/Inguftifoliuni) caule ramofo, afpcro, foliis 
callofo- verrucous, flam in i bus corolla longioribus.. 
Viper's Buglofs with a rough branching Jlalk, warted 
leaves, and Ji am in a longer than the petal. Kchium Cre- 
ticum angultifolium rubrum. C. ii. P. 254. Narrow- 
leaved Viper's Buglofs of Candia, 'hdving a red flo wer. 

7. Echium {Fruthofum) caule rruticoib. Horr. Cliff. 43. 
Viper's Buglofs with afhrubby Jlalk. Th i s i s 1 1 le Ec hi urn 
African um fruticans, foliis pilofis. Horc. Air.ft. 2. 
p. 107. Shrubby Jfrican Viper's Buglofs, having hairy 
leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Germany, and Auf- 
tria, from whence I received the feeds. This and our 
. common Viper's Buglofs, which is die fecond, have 
been confounded by mod of the writers on botany, 

• who have fuppofed they were the lame plant, whereas 
they are very different; for the leaves of this arc 

• faorter, and much broader than thole of the fecond ; 

• the fpikes of flowers are much longer, and the fta- 
mina of the flowers arc in this equal in length with 
the petal-, whereas chofc of the fecond (fund out 

• much beyond the petal, which is an cficntial dif- 
ference. 

The fecond fort grows naturally upon chalky lands 
in molt parts of England : this is what Lobel titles 
J.,ycopfis Anglica, and has been generally taken for 
the common Echium. 

The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Italy, and the ifle of Jerfey ; this riles with an 
upright liairy ftalk ; the flowers are produced in ihort 
ipikes on the ikle of the branches ; they are fmall, 
and Jcarcc appear a bow the cmpalcments; fomc plants 
have whhe flowers, and others are purplifh the cm- 
palcments of the flowers are very liairy, and cut into 
acute fegmcnts. 

• The fourth fort grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain ; the lower leaves of this are more than a foot 
long, and two inches broad in the middle, gradually 
leilening to both ends ; thefe are covered with foft 
hairs. The (talks grow two feet high ; the flowers 
are in Ihort fpikes coming from the fide of the (talks ; 

• the petals of thefe are longer than the ftamina. 
The fifth fore grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
trailing hairy ftalks, which grow about a foot long, 
and put out feveral fide branches, garnifiied with 
hairy fpear-fhaped leaves about three inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, fitting clofe to the 
italks. The flowers come out on llender fpikes upon 
long foot-ftalks, which come from the wings of the 
leaves; they arc large, of a reddifh purple colour, 
which turns to a fine blue when they are dried ; thefe 
(land at a diftance from each other on the fpike. It 
is an annual plant, which flowers in July and decays 
in autumn. 

The fixth fort hath branching ftalks which grow a 
foot and a half long, declining toward the ground ; 
they are covered with ftinging hairs ; the leaves are 
four inches long, and not more than half an inch 
broad ; thefe are pretty much warted, and are hairy. 
The flowers grow in looic ipikes from the fide of 
the {talks, and alio at the end of the branches; they 
are of a reddiih purple colour, but not fo large as 
thofe of the former iort, and the ftamina of thefe are 
longer than the petal. This is alfo an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in Crete. . 
Thefe aremoftof them biennial plants, except the fifth 
and fixth forts, which are annual, and arc the mcft 
t beautiful of all the kinds : the feeds, of thefe muft be 
ibwn every year, in the places where they are dc- 
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figned to remain; and the plants require 110 other 

culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and 

thin them where they grow too clofe. In July they 

flower, and their feeds ripen in live or fix weeks after.* 

The feeds of the other forts being fown in the fpring* 

will the fecond fummer after produce flowers and 

feeds, after , which they feldom continue. They all' 

delight in a rubbilhy gravelly foil, and will grow upon 

.the tops of old walls or buildings ; wUcre* when once 

they have eltabliihed themfelves, they will drop their; 

feeds, and thereby maintain a fuccclHon of plants 

without any care, and on thefe places they appear 
very beautiful. 

The feventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the feeds were brought to Hol- 
land, where the plants are now preferved in fomc cu- 
rious gardens. This rifes with a fiirubby ftalk two 
or three feet high, dividing upward into feveral 
branches, garni flied with oval leaves placed alternate, 
whole bale Jits clofe to the Italk ; they are hairy, and 
of a light green colour. The flowers are produced 
ihigly bciwccii the leaves at the end of the branches ; 
they are of a purple colour, and in ihape nusch like 
thofe .of the fifth fort. Theie appear in Mav and 
June, but the feeds do not ripen in England. * : 
It is propagated by feeds, when they can be obtained, 
which fiiould be ibwn in pots filled with light fandy 
earth foon after they are received. Thefe may be 
cxpofed to the open air till the beginning of October* 
when the pots ihould be placed under a frame, to 
guard them from froft ; but in mild weather, they 
ihould be opened to have the free air, to prevent the 
feeds from vegetating till the winter is pail ; for if 
the plants come up at that feafon, their ftems will be 
weak and full of juice, and very liable to roc with 
damps ; therefore it is much better if the plants do 
not come up till toward March, which is the ufual 
time of their appearing, when the feeds are not forced 
by warmth. When the plants are fit to remove, they 
fhould be each planted into a fmall pot filled with 
light earth, and placed under a frame to forward then- 
putting out new roots ;, then they flioukl be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, and the latter end of 
May be. placed abroad in a flickered lituation, where 
they may remain till the beginning of October ; at 
which time they muft be removed into an airy glafs- 
cafe, where they may enjoy the fun and have free 
air in mild weather. During the winter feafon thefe 
plants muft be fparingly watered ; for as their Items 
arc fucculcnr, fo much moillurc will caufe then! to 
rot. In the fummer they fhould be fet abroad in a 
flickered lituation, and treated in the fame manner as 
other plants from the fame country. 

EDERA QU I N QJJ EFOLIA. See Vitis. 

E D O I N G S. The belt and moft durable plant for 
edgings in a garden is Box ; which, if well planted, 
and rightly managed, will continue in beauty feveral 
years : the beffc feafon for planting this, is cither in 
the autumn, or very early. in the fpring; for if you 
plant it late, and the feafon fhould prove hot and dry, 
it will be very fubject to mifcarry, unlefs great care 
be taken to fupply it with water. The bett fort for 
this purpofeis the dwarf Dutch Box. 
Thefe edgings are only planted upon the fides of 
borders next walks, and not (as the fafhion was fome 
years ago) to plant, the edgings of flower-beds, or 
the edges of fruit-borders in the middle of gardens, 
unlefs they have a gravel- walk between them ; which 
renders it proper to prefcrve the walks clean, by 
keeping the earth of the borders from walhiiig down 
into the walks in hard rains. 

It was alfo the practice formerly to plant edgings of 
divers forts of aromatic herbs, as Thyme, Savory, 
HyfTbp, Lavender, Rue, &c. But as thefe very foon 
grow woody, fo that they cannot be kept in due com- 
pais, and in hard winters they are often killed in 
patches, whereby the edgings.are rendered incomplete, 
* they are now feldom ufed for this purpofe. 
Some people make edgings of Dailies, Thrift, Catch- 
fiy, and other flowering plants; bujt thefe alfo. re- 

$ l£ quire 
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quire to be tranfplanted every year, in order to have 
them handfome * for they foon grow out of form, and 
are fubject al fo to decay in patches lb that there is 
not any plant which fo completely anfwers the defign 
as Dwarf Box, which muft be preferred to all others 
for this purpofe. 

EFFLORESCENCE, Lat. the blowing out of a 
flower. • 

To EGERMINATE, Lot. to bud or fpring out. 

EHRETIA. Trew. tab. 24. 
The Characters are, 
// bath a finally permanent* belt-Jhaped empalement of cute 
leaf* cut into five points \ the flower bath one petal* wbofe 
tube is longer than the emp a lemcnt, cut into five fegments ; 
it bath five awl-fhaped fpreading ftamina the lengtb of 
the corolla* terminated by roundifh incumbent fummits* and 
a roundijh get men* fnpporting a jlendcr ftyle tbe length of 
the ftamina* crowned by an obtufe indented ftigma •* the 
germen afterward becomes a round berry with one cell* in- 
clofmgfour angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft order of 
Linnrcus's fifth clafs; intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ltamirta and one ftyle. 
The Species arc, 

1. Ehretia {"Tinifolia) foliis oblon go -ovatis integerrimis 
glabris, floribus paniculatis. Amoen. Acad. 5. p. 395. 
Ebretia with oblong* oval* entire* fmooth leaves* and flow- 
ers growing in panicles. 

2. Ehretia (Bourreria) foliis ovatis integerrimis la^vi- 
bus, floribus fubcorymbofis, calycibus glabris. Lin. 
Sp. 27 5. Ebretia with oval entire leaves* flowers growing 
in a fort of ccrymbus* and fmooth etnpalements. Bourreria 
fructibus fucculentis. Jacq. Amer. 

The feeds of the firft fort were fent me from Jamaica 
in the year 1734, which fucceeded in the Chelfea 
garden, where the plants have grown to the height 
of eight or nine feet, with ftrong woody ftems, and 
have ieveral times produced their flowers, but have 
not perfected their feeds as yet in England. This is 
by Dr. Linnaeus fuppofed to be the fame plant men- 
tioned by Sir Hans Sloane, under the title of Ceralb 
affinis arbor baccifera racemofa, flore albo pentape- 
talo, fructu flavo monopyreno eduli dulce. Hift. 
Jam. 2. p. 94. But I differ in my opinion from him, 
for the leaves of our plant are fmoother, longer, and 
more pointed, and the corymbus of flowers . is much 
longer than in Sir Hans's plant. 
This hath a rough woody italic, which divides into 
fcvcral irregular branches, garnilhed with oblong, 
oval, fmooth leaves, nine inches long, three broad 
in the middle, ending in acute points; the flowers are 
white, and produced in an oblong corymbus toward 
the end of the branches ; they have one petal in each, 
which is cut at the top into five fegments which are 
reflexed. Thefe appear toward the end of July, but 
fall away without being fucceeded by feeds. 
The feeds of the fecond fort I received from Surinam, 
which fucceeded in the Chelfea garden. This hath 
a woody upright Item, covered with a brown bark, 
fending out branches regularly toward the top, gar- 
nilhed with fmooth oval leaves placed alternate, 
having Ihort foot-ftalks •, the leaves are fix inches long, 
and more than two broad, ending with blunt oval 
points. As this fort hath not produced flowers here, 
lb I can give no farther account of them. This 
Doctor Linnaeus fuppofes to be the fame with a plant 
figured by Mr. Cateiby, under the title of Pittonia 
fimilis laurcola? foliis, floribus albis, baccis rubris. 
But in this he is alio mi (taken, for there are plants 
in the Chelfea garden, which were raifed from feeds 
fent from the Bahama Iflands, which are very different 
from the former. 

Thefe plants are too tender to thrive abroad in Eng- 
land, where they require a moderate warm ftove in 
winter ; but when the plants have acquired ftrength, 
they may be placed in the open air during the heat 
of fummer; but it fhould be in a ftieltered fituation, 
and when the evenings grow cold in the autumn, 
they mult be removed into ftieltcr. 
They are both propagated by feeds when diey can 
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be obtained, which fhould be fown in fmall pots 
■plunged into a hoc-bed ; they may alio be propagated 
by laying down the}/ branches, but thefe are lon<»- 
before they put out roots. 
EL^AGNUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 148. Tourn. Cor. 
53. tab. 489. [from 'E>mu 9 an Olive, and*Ay»o; Vitex ; 
becaufe this plant hath leaves like thofe of the Chafte 
tree, and a fruit like an Olive.] Oleafter, or wild 
Olive. 

The Characters are, 
The flower- bath a bell-fhaped empalement of one leaf* 
which is quadrifld* rough on the outjide* but coloured 
within. It bath no petals* but four fhort ftamina which 
are infer ted in the divifions of tbe empalement* and are 
terminated by oblong proftrate fummits. At tbe bottom is 
fituated a roundijh germen fnpporting a Jingle ftyle* crowned 
by a Jingle ftigma •* tbe germen afterward becomes an ob- 
tufe oval fruit* with a panfture at the top* inckftng one 
obtufe nut. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firit lection of 
Lin nanus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Mono- 
gynia, from the flower having four ltamina and one 
ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1 . El-/"£acnus (Spinofus) aculeatus, foliis lanceolatis. 
Prickly wild Olive with fpear-foaped leaves. Eheagnus. 
Orientalis latifolius, fructumaximo. Tourn. Cor. App. 
5 2 . Eaftem broad-leaved wild Olive with a large fruit. 

2. El^agnus (Jnennis) inermis, foliis lineari-lanceola- 
tis. Wild Olive without thorns* and narrow fpear-Jbaped 
leaves. Ekeagnus Orientalis anguftifolius, "fructu par- 
vo oliva^formi fubdulci. Tourn. Cor. App, 52. Eaftem 
wild Olive with narrow leaves* and a fmall* fwect* 
Olrue-Jhapcd fruit. 

3. El/e agnus (Latifolia) foliis ovatis. Prod. Leyd. 
250. Wild Olive with oval leaves. Elxagnus foliis ro- 
tundis maculatis. Burm. PI. Zeyl. 92. IVild Olive with 
round /potted leaves. 

The firft: and fecond forts Dr. Tournefort found 
growing naturally in the Levant, and the firft J take 
to be the common fort, which grows naturally in Bo- 
hemia, of which I faw fomc trees growing in the cu- 
rious garden of the late Dr. Boerhaave, near Leyden, 
in Holland. The leaves of this fort are not more 
than two inches long, and about three quarters of an 
inch broad in the middle ; they arc white, and havo 
a foft cottonny down on their furface * at the foot- 
ftalk of every leaf, there comes out a pretty long 
iharp thorn ; as the leaves are placed alternate on the 
branches, lb the fpines come out on each fide the 
branches ; juft below the foot-ftalks of the leaves, 
they are alternately longer : the flowers are fmall, the 
infide of the empalement is yellow, and they have a 
ftrong fcent when fully open. 

The fecond fort hath no thorns on the branches, the 
leaves are more than four inches long, and not half 
an inch broad ; they are very foft, and have a (hining 
appearance like fattin. The flowers come out at the 
foot-ftalks of the leaves, lbmetimes fingly, at other 
times two, and frequently three at the fame place 
the outfide of the empalement is filvery and ftudded, 
the infide of a pale yellow, having a very ftrong fcent. 
This flowers in July, and fometimes the flowers are 
fucceeded by fruit. This is the fort which is molt 
commonly preferved in the Englifh gardens. 
Thefe plants may be propagated by laying down the 
young Ihoots in autumn, which will take root in one 
year, when they may be cut off from the old trees, 
and either tranlplanted into a nurfcry for two or three 
years to be trained up, or into the places where they^ 
are to remain. The beft feafon for tranfplanting of 
thefe trees is in the latter end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March ; though they may be removed at 
Michaelmas, provided the roots are mulched, to pro- 
tect them from fcvere froft in winter. Thefe plants 
fhould be placed -where they may be fcreened from 
ftrong winds, for they grow very freely, and are very 
fubject to be fplit down by the wind, if they are too 
much expofed. 

• ' Thefe 
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Thefe trees commonly grow to twelve or fourteen 
feet high,* and when they are intermixed with other 
trees of the fame growth, make a pretty diverfity ; 
ibr their leaves being of a filver colour, are eafily 
diftnguifhed at a diftance. 

The third fort grows naturally at Ceylon, and in fome 
other parts of India. This is pretty rare at prcfent 
in the Englifh gardens, but fome years palt there 
•were feveral pretty large plants of it growing in the 
garden at Hampton Court. This rifes with a woody 
item to the height of eight or nine feet, dividing into 
many branches, garnilhed with oval filvery leaves, 
which have feveral irregular fpots of a dark colour on 
theij>-ftirface ; they are placed alternately on the 
branches, and continue all the year. The flowers I 
have not feen," though fome of the trees at Hampton 
Court produced flowers, but I was not fo lucky as to 
fee them. 

This fort requires a warm ftove to preferve it in this 
country, for it is too tender to live in the open air, 
excepting for a Ihort time in the warmed part of 
fumtner. 

The two firft forts are extremely hardy, fo are not 
injured by the froft, but the trees are not of .very long 

• duration, therefore young plants lhould be raifed 
once in three or four years, to preferve the kinds. 

ELATERIUM. See Momordica. 

EL A TINE. SeeLiNARiA. 

ELECAMPANE. See Inula. i 
ELEFHANTOPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 827. Vaill, 
Acl. Par. 17 19. Dill. Hort. Elth.104. [of *£At>«t, an 
elephant, and n*r, a foot,] Elephant's foot ; fo called 
by Monfieur Vaillant, becaufe he fays the under leaves 
of the firft fort fome what refemble an Elephant's 
foot. 

The Characters are, 
There are many flowers collected together in one common 
large involucrum which is permanent* and each empale- I 
inent contains four or five florets ; the florets are tubtdous 
and hermaphrodite ; they have one \ petal which is tongue- 
Jhaped \ the brim is narrow* and divided into five equal I 
parts they have five very Jhort hairy fiamina* terminated 
by cylindrical fummits. In the hot torn isfituated an oval 
germen* fupponing a flcnder ftyle* crowned by twojlendcr 
Jigmas •* the germen afterward becomes a fingle compreffed 
feed crowned with briftles* fitting on a placenta inclofed in 
the esnpalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's feventeenth clafs, which includes the plants 
with flofculous flowers, whofe florets are all herma- 
phrodite and fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Elephantopus {Scabcr) foliis oblongis fcabris. Hort. 
Cliff". 390. Elephantopus with oblong rough leaves, Ele- 
phantopus conyzx folio. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
1 7 19. Elephant's foot with a Flea-bane leaf 

2. Elephantopus (T omentofus) foliis ovatis tomentofis. 
Gron. Virg. 90. Elephantopus with oval woolly leaves. 
Elephantopus helenii folio, purpurafcente flore. Houft. 
MSS. Elephantopus with an Elecampane leaf and a 
purplifh flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally in both the Indies, I 
have received it from feveral parts of America ; this 
fends out many oblong rough leaves, which fpread 
near the ground ; between thefe in the fpring arifes 
a branching ftalk, little more than afoot high. The 
fide branches are lhort, and are generally terminated 
by two heads of flowers, each ftanding upon a fhort 
foot-ftalk. The heads contain feveral hermaphrodite 
florets, included in a common involucrum, compofed 
Of four oval leaves, ending in acute points. The 
florets are of a pale purple colour. They appear in 
July, but are rarely lucceeded by feeds in England. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in South Carolina ; 
the plants of this have frequently tome up in the 
earth, which has been fent over from thence with 
other plants as weeds-, this hath feveral oval woolly 
leaves, four inches long, and three inches broad, 
growing from the root, having many tranfverfe 
nerves, running from the midrib to the fides ; they J 
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ipread flat on the ground, and between thefe arife a 
ftifF ftalk, about a foot high, which divides into fe- 
veral branches, each being terminated by two flowers, 
which arc compofed of ieveral florets, inclofed in a 
four-leaved involucrum ; two of thele leaves are al- 
ternately larger than the other. The involucrum is 
longer than the florets, fo they do but juft appear 
within the two larger leaves ; the flowers make no ap- 
pearance. They appear in July, but the feeds never 
ripen in this country. 

The firft fort hath a perennial root, but an annual 
ftalk. If this is planted in pots, and flickered in the 
winter from froft, it may be preferved feveral years, 
and the plants will annually .flower ; but the iecond 
fort feldom continues longer than two years. 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which lhould 
be fown on a hot-bed in- the fpring ; and when the 
plants are come up, they mult be tranfplanted into 
pots filled with frelh light earth, and plunged into a 
hot- bed of tanners bark, obferving to water and ihade 
them until they have taken root ; then you ftiould let 
them have a large fliare of frefh air in warm weather, 
and they will require to be frequently refreflied with 
water. 

ELEPHAS. See Rhinavthus. 
ELICHRYSUM. See Gnaphalium. 
E L. M. See Ulmus. 
ELLISIA. 

The Characters are, 

The flower hasapcrmanent cmpalement* car.p ofedoffive fmall* 
erctj* fpreading leaves \ it is of one petal* fumicl-jbaped the 
length of the cup* cut into five obtufe fegmsnts at top ; it 
hath five ftamina the length of the tubc y terminated by 
rowtdifh fummits* and a round germen fupporting a Jhort 
Jlender ftyle* crowned by an oblong bifid ftigma \ the germen 
afterward becomes a roundiflj fie/hy beny with two cells* 
inclo/mg two rough feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fettion of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five itamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Ellisia {Ny&elea.) Lin. Sp. 1662. Tea-leaved Ellifia 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, where it forms 
a bufhy (hrub about fix or feven feet high. I have 
raifed many of the plants from feeds, fome of which 
are now four or five feet high, but have not as yet 
produced flowers. It fends out many branches from 
the ftem, fo as to form a thick bufh ; the branches are 
generally covered with a dark purple bark ; the leaves 
alfo when the plants are expofed in furnmer turn of 
the fame colour, but after they have been fome time 
removed into the ftove, they recover their verdure 
again. The leaves are placed oppofite on the branches, 
which are an inch and a half long, Ipear-fhaped and 
indented on their edges, and have commonly two or 
three fmall leaves fitting clofe to the branches at the 
foot-ftalks of the larger leaves, and at the fame place, 
arifes pretty long black fpines, generally placed op- 
pofite toward the lower part of the branches, but 
upward they are alternate, and the ends of. the 
branches are without thorns. As the plants have not 
as yet produced flowers in England, fo I can give no 
farther account of them. 

This plant may be propagated by cuttings, which if 
planted in fmall pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, covering them 
clofe with a hand-glafs any time in July, will put out 
roots in about two months, fo may then be feparated 
and put into fmall pots, plunging them again into 
the hot- bed to promote their taking new root, after 
which they fliould be gradually- inured to the open 
air •* but the beginning of October they lhould be re- 
moved into the dry ftove, where, during the winter, 
they ftiould have a moderate warm air, in which they 
will thrive better than in a great heat. 
When feeds of this plant can be procured from 
abroad, if they are fown on a hot-bed the plants will 
rife eafily, and may be afterward treated in the fame 
way as is directed for thofe raifed by cuttings. 

EMERUS- 
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%E 31 U S. Tcurn. Irft. R. H. 650. Coronilla. Lin. 
Gen. Plant.- 7$<j- [this name was given it by Theo- 
phrafcus, and rcitoicd by Ca?ia!pinus.] Scorpion 

Sena. • ; 

The Char a e te r s arc,- 
The /'ewer bath a very peri entpalenmti of one leaf, di- 
,-vided into five forts which is permanent. '■The flower is 
of the butterfly kind. 1 be tails of the petals are much 
longer- than the er.ipalennnt. The flandard is narrow* 
and /barter than the wings* over which it is arched. The 
wings are large and an cave. The keel is heart • -/hoped 
and reflex cd. There ere ten ftamina in each, one of which 
(lands ft para U\ tbe 'tbcrnhze are joined \ thefe are fit ua ted 
in the flandard. in the empa lenient is fituatcd an oblong 
/lender genneu* fupporting a /lender ftyle* crowned by a 
taper fligraa. L l 'be genneu afterward becomes a taper cy- , 
lindrilal ped* ficel'.tng in thofe parts ivk ere the feeds are 
ledge J t iv hi 1 h are a 'fjb cylindrical. 

This genus of planes is ranged in the third lection of 
TournefoiVs twenty- iecond clafs, which includes the 
trees and fli rub's with a butterfly flower, whole leaves 

■ are placed by pairs along the midrib. Dr. Linnaeus 
has joined this genus, and alio the Securidacca of 
Tourneforc to Lhe Coronilia ; but hereby the number 
of fpecies are increaled, and therefore it is much better 
to keep them feparate, as there are more client ial 
difllrences between them, than in fomc of the other 
genera of this clafs which he has feparatcd. 
The Species are, 

1/ Emeu its (Jviajor) caule fruticolb, pcdunculls lon- 
gioribus caule annulate Scorpion Sena with a fljrubby 
/talk, longer feet jl edits to the flowers* and angular ft alks. 
Em erus. C: Li "alp. Si cr pi on Sena, vulgb. 

1. J£\!bi»L\i { A'liM') foliolis obcordatis, pedunculis brc^ 
vioribu :, caule ( Vuticofo. Scorpion Sena with long beart- 
fljeped- in-ves* pert cr foot -ft alks to the flowers* and a 
/h) ub by flail:, r.merus minor. Tourn.Inft. R. H. 650. 

Leffer Sea pic a Sena. 

3. Emkkus (/Lrbawa) caule e recto, herbacco, foliolis 
multijugatis, Moribiu fingularibus alaribus, filiquis 
longiiiimis erectis. Scorpion Sena with an ereSf hcrba- . 
cecus fralk* the /eaves compofed of many pair 0/ 'lobes* Jingle 
flowers proceeding from the fides of the flalks* and very 
lotto 0 eel /ctis. tfincrus filiquis longiflimis fie an- 
guUilumis. i'iuni. Cat. 19. Emcrus with very long and 

.narrow pads. 

The iirft of thefe (hrubs is very common in all the 
nurferies near London *, this rifts with weak fhrubby 
llalks to the height of eight or nine feet, dividing 
into many Header branches, garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compafed of three pair of lobes (or irnall 
leaves) terminated by an odd one. The flowers come 
out upon long foot- (talks from the fide of the 
branches, two or three of theft foot-ftalks arifmg from 
the lame point i each of theic fuftains two, three, or 
four yellow butterfly flowers; thefe appear in May, 
. and arc frequently fucceeded by long (lender pods, 
which are taper, fwelling in thofe parts where the 
feeds are lodged, and hang downward , thefe Ihrubs 
continue long in flower, efpccially in cool feaibns, and 
frequently flower again in autumn, which renders 
them valuable. 

The fecond fort rifer, with many fhrubby (talks like 
the firlt, but not more than half the height-, this hath 
larger leaves, which are of an oblong heart-fnape. 
The flowers arc rather larger than thofe of the firft, 
and ftand upon fhorter foot-ttalks'*, thefe differences 
hold in the plants which arc railed from feeds, there- 
fore I think they may be allowed to (land asdiftinct 

• fpecies, though there is a great likenel's. at lirft. light 
in them. 

The leaves of thefe (hrubs, when fermented in a vat, 
in the fame manner as is practiled with the Indigo 
plants, will atford a dye, very near to that of Indigo •, 
but whether it will anfwer the fame purpoies is not 

• yet certain, or. whether it may be worth cultivating 
for that purpofe, c-ither here or abroad, is what we 

. cannot yet determine-, but there is fo exeat affinity 
between ihele planes, and thole of the Indigo in then 
gcnerical characters, that Dr. Tournefort, and fc- 
6 
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veral other botanifts, have ranged them in. the fame 
genus. 

Thefe (hrubs are eafily propagated by fowing their 
feeds (which they commonly produce in great plenty) 
in March, upon a bed of light fandy earth, observing 
to keep the bed clear from weeds ; and in very dry 
weather the bed mu(t ofren be refrefhed with water, 
which fhould be given carefully, left the feeds (hould 
be waflied out of the ground by halty watering.. When 
the plants are come up, they mult be kept clean from 
weeds, and in very dry weather, if they are watered, 
it will promote their growth ; the Michaelmas fol- 
lowing (if the plants have thriven well) you may draw 
out the largclt, which may be tranlpJanted into a 
nurfery, at three feet diftance row from row, and one 
foot ai under in the rows. This will give room to 
thofe plants which are left to grow in the feed- bed, 
in which place they may remain another year, when 
they will alio be fit to tranfplant into a nurfery, where 
they {hould be two years, when they will be fit to 
plant out, w he re they are to remain for good i in 
doing of which, you lhould be careful in taking them 
up, not to break or wound the roots, nor (hould they 
remain too long in the nuriery before they are Irani- 
planted, for they arc lubjcct to (hoot* downright roots, 
which, when cut orf, oftentimes piovcs the death of 
the tiee. In all other rclpects it nu-ft be treated like 
other flowering (hrubs, among which this is com- 
monly fold at the nurferies. It may alio be propagated 
by laying down the tender branches, which will cake 
root in about a year's time, and may then be tranf- 
planted into a nurfery, and managed in the fame 
manner as the feedling plants. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Welt-Indies, 
where Plunder firlt difcovere,d it in the French fet- 
tlements ; but it was found growing in plenty at La 
Vera Cruz, in New Spain, by the late Dr. Houtfroun, 
who lent me the feeds, which fucceeded in the Chel- 
fea garden, where the plants flowered, but did not 
perfect their feeds, and the plants being annual, the 
fpecies was loft here. This riles with a round her- 
baceous (talk three feet high, which is garnilhcd at 
each joint with one long winged leaf, compofed of 
about twenty pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
thefe have obtufe points, and are of a deep green. 
The flowers come out fingly from the fide of the 
(talk, immediately above the foot-ltaik of the leaves, 
Itanding upon (lender foot-ftalks two inches long; 
they are larger than thofe of either of the former forts, 
and are of a pale yellow colour; thefe are fucceeded 
by (lender con prefied pods, which are more than .fix 
inches long, having a border on each fide, and a 
fwelling where each feed is lodged. 
This is an annual plant, whofe feeds muft be (own 
upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they (hould be each planted into a ie- 
parate final 1 pot filled with light kitchen -garden earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
(hading them from the fun until they have taken new 
root, then they muft be treated in the fame manner 
as other exotic plants from thofe warm countries. If 
thefe plants arc brought forward in the fpring, and 
kept under a deep frame in a tan-bed, or plunged 
into the bark-bed, in the ltove, when they are grown 
too tall to lemain under common frames, they will 
ripen feeds in England •, for thofe feeds which I re- 
ceived did net arrive here till May, and yet thofe 
plants flowered well in Align ft ; but the autumn 
coming on loon after, prevented their perfecting feeds, 
and that part of the feed which I refcrved till the 
next year did not arow. 
EMPETRU M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 977. Tourn. In ft. 
. R. H. 579. tab. 421. [*Ejt*r-f7/>cp, of £», in, and vttf» 9 
Gr. a rock or (tone, becaufe this tree grows in (tony 
places.] Black-berried Heath. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers on different plants * the 
male flowers have a three-pointed empalement* which is 
penncnci, t ; they have three oblong petals* which are nar- 
row at their bafc, and three long hanging ftamina which 

are 
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are hairy, terminated by Jhort two-pointed fummits* which 
ft and ereEl. The female flowers have the fame empale- 
meat and petals as the male, but no ftamina. In the cen- 
ter is fituated a deprefj'ed germen, Jupporting nine reflex ed 
fpreading ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a de- 
prejfed round berry of one cell, inclofing nine feeds placed 
circularly* 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feftion of 
Linnasus's twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe male and female flowers grow on fe- 
parate plants, and thfc male flowers have three 
ftamina. 

We have but one Species of this genus in England, 
viz. 

Empetrum {Nigrum) procumbens. Hort. Cliff. 470. 
T railing Berry-bearing Heath. Empetr u m montan u m, 
fru&u nigro. Tourn. Inft. 579. Black-berried Heath, 
Crow berries. Crake berries. 

This little lhrub grows wild upon the mountains of 
Staffordihire, Derbyihire, and Yorkihire, and is fel- 
dom propagated in gardens unlefs for variety fake ; 
but it may be cultivated in fhady places, and will 
thrive very well in gardens, where the foil is ftiff. 
The plants fhould be procured from the places where 
they grow naturally, for the feeds remain a year in 
the ground before they vegetate, and afterward are 
very flow in their growth, fo they are not worth the 
trouble of cultivating from feeds. If the plants arc 
planted on a moift boggy foil in autumn, they will 
get roots in the winter, and will require no farther 
care than to clear, them from weeds, provided they 
have a moift: foil, otherwife they will require to be 
frequently watered ; for thefe low fhrubs commonly 
grow upon the tops of wild mountains, where the 
foil is generally peaty, and full of bogs. The heath 
cocks feed much upon the berries of this plant; 
fo that wherever there is plenty of thefe low fhrubs, 
there are commonly many of thefe fowls to be found. 

EM USC AT ION, the clearing a tree of mofs, Lot. 

ENUCLEATION, a taking out the nut or ker- 
nel of any fruit, Lat. 

ENULA CAM PAN A. See Inula. 

EPHEDRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1007. Tourn. Inft. 
663. tab. 4.77. Shrubby Horfc-Tail, vulgd. 

The Characters arc, 
// bath male and female flowers in different plants ; the 
male flowers are collected in katkins, which arefcaly ; un- 
der eachfeale is afingle flozver thefe have no petals, hut 
feven ftamina, which are joined in form of a column, and 
are terminated by roundijh fummits. The female flowers 

. have an oval perianthium, compofed of five feries of leaves, 
which alternately lie over the divifwns of the lower range ; 
thefe have no petals, but have two oval germen fitting 
upon the perianthium, fupporting Jhort ftyles, crowned by 
fingle ftigma. The germen afterward turn to oval ber- 
ries, each having two feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the twelfth fee- 
tion of LinnjEus's twenty-fecond clafs, intitlcd Di- 
cecia Monadelphia, the plants of this clafs and fec- 
tion having male flowers on different plants from the 
female, and their ftamina join in form of a column. 
We have but one Species of this genus in England, 
viz. 

Ephedra (Diftachia) pedunculis oppofitis, amends ge- 
minis. Hort. Cliff. 465. Shrubby Horfe-T ail with oppo- 

• Jite foot ftalks, and twin katkins. Ephedra maritima 
minor. Tourn. Leffer Sea Horfe-Tail. 
This is a low flirubby plant, which grows naturally 
upon the rocks by the fea in the fouth of France, in 

• Spain, and Italy ; it is alfo preferved in feveral gar- 
dens for the lake of variety, but has little beauty. 
This hath a low (hrubby ftalk, which puts out a few 
fhort branches, rifing about two feet high, which 
have many protuberant joints, at which come out fe- 
veral narrow rufliy leaves, like thofe of the Horfe- 
Tail, which continue green all the year, but the 
plants rarely flower in this country. 
It may be propagated by offsets, which the plants 
fend forth in great plenty for the roots creep under 

■ ground, and fend forth fuckers, which may be taken 
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off to tranfplant in the fpring. They love a pretty 
moift ftrong foil; and will endure the cold of our or- 
dinary winters very well in the open air. Some of 
thefe plants were formerly preferved in pots, and were' 
houfed in winter, but by later experience they are 
found to thrive better in the full ground. 
EPHEMERUM. Sec TradeVcantia. 
EPIDENDRUM; Lin. Gen. 1016. Vanilla. 
There are near thirty fpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally upon trees in Africa and both Indies ; 
but as the plants cannot, by any art yet known, be 
cultivated in the ground, it would be to little purpoie 
the enumerating of them here ; though could the 
plants be brought to thrive by culture, many of them 
produce very fine flowers of uncommon forms. I had 
three fpecies of them fent me from America, . which 
were ftripped from the trees on which they grew ; 
thefel planted with care in pots, which were placed in a 
ftove, where they came fo far as to fliew their flowers, 
but the plants foon after perifhed. 
E PIG TEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Memecylum. 
Mitch. 1 3. Trailing Arbutus. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a double empalement, which is perma- 
nent , the outer is compofed of three, and the inner of one 
leaf, divided at the top into five parts. The flower is of 
the falver fljape, with one petal, having a cylindrical 
tube, which is longer than the empalement, and hairy 
within. The brim is cut into five parts, which fpread 
open. It hath ten flender ftamina the length of the tube* 
which are fixed to the bafe of the petal, and are termi- 
nated by oblong fummits. In the center is fituated a glo- 
bular hairy germen, crowned by an obtnfe qtiinqnefid ftig- 
ma. The germen afterward becomes a deprejfed, half glo- 
bular, five-cornered fruit, having five cells, opening with 
five valves, containing feveral feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnzeus's tenth clafs, in titled DecandriaMonogynia, 
the flowers having ten ftamina and one flyle. 
We know but one SpncrEs of this genus, viz. 
Epicea. Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Trailing Arbutus. 
This plant grows naturally in North America, from 
whence it has been introduced to the Engllfli gardens. 
It is a low plant, with a trailing flirubby ftal£ which 
puts out roots at the joints, and when in a proper 
foil and fituation, multiplies very faft. The ftalks 
are garniflied with oblong rough leaves which are 
waved on their edges. The flowers arc produced at 
the end of thefe branches in loofc bunches ; thefe are 
white, and divided at the top into five acute fegments, 
which fpread open in form of a ftar. It flowers in 
July, but doth not produce fruit in England. 
The plants are eafily propagated by their trailing 
ftalks, which put out roots at the joints, fo may be 
cut off from the old plant, and placed in a fhady fitu- 
ation and a moift foil : the beft time for this is in au- 
tumn, that the plants may be well rooted before the 
fpring. If the winter mould prove very fevcre, it 
will be proper to lay a few dried leaves, or fome fuch 
light covering over them, which will prevent their 
being injured by froft ; and after they are well root- 
ed, they will require no farther care but to keep* 
them clean from weeds. 
EPILOBIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 426. Chama:ne- 
rion. Tourn. R. H. 302. tab. 157. Willow Herb, or 
French "Willow. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of four oblong 
pointed leaves, which are coloured. The flower hath four 
bordered petals which fpread open, and eight ftamina 
which are alternately Jhorter, terminated by oval com- 
preffed fummits. Below the flower is fituated a long cylin- 
drical germen, fupporting a flender flyle, crowned by an 
obtufe quadrifid ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
long, cylindrical, furrowed capfule with five cells 9 filled 
with oblong feeds, crowned with down. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft . feclion of 
Linnasus's eighth clafs, intitled Octandria Monogynia, 
the flower having eieht ftamina and one ftvle. 
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The Speci-s arc, 

1. Epilobium {Angujiifolium) foliis fparfis lineari-lance- 
olatis, floribus inxqualibus. Lin. Sp. 493. Epilobium 
with linear fpear-Jhaped leaves which are placed thinly , 
and unequal flowers. Chamrenerion latifolium vulgare. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 302. Common broad-leaved Willow 
Herb, or French Willow. 

2. Epilobium (Hirfutum) foliis oppofitis lanceolatis £er- 
ratis decurrenti-amplexicaulibus. Lin. Horc. ClifF. 

145. Epilobium with oppofite fpear-Jhaped leaves, which 
are fawed on their edges. Chamsenerion villofum, 
mngno flore pnrpureo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 303. Hoary 
JVtllow Herb with a large flower, commonly called Codlins 
and Cream. 

There arc feveral other fpecies of this genus, fome of 
which grow naturally in ihady woods and moift places 
in moft parts of England, where they are often very 
troublefome weeds, therefore are feldom admitted in- 
to gardens, fo I fhall not trouble the reader with their 
diilinctions. 

The firft lbrt here mentioned was formerly planted 
in gardens for the beauty of its flowers; but as it 
11 fu ally fp reads far by the creeping roots, whereby it 
over-runs all the neighbouring plants, it has been ge- 
nerally caft out of moft gardens : however, in fome 
low moift places, or in great fhade, if there was a 
place amgned for this plant, it will make a good ap- 
pearance when it is in flower, and thefc flowers are 
very proper to cut for bafons to adorn chimnies in 
the fummer feafon. This ufu ally "grows about four 
feet high, with (lender ftirY branches, which are befet 
with leaves, refembling thofe of the Willow, from 
whence it had the name of Willow Herb, or French 
Willow. On the upper part of the ftalks the flowers- 
are produced in a long fpike or thy He, which are of 
a fine Peach colour, and, if the feafon is not very hot, 
they will continue near a month in beauty. This fort 
is found growing wild in divers 'parts of England, 
but feveral botanifts have fuppofed it was only found 
in fuch places where the plants had been caft out of 
gardens *, however, I think it muft be allowed to be 
a native of this country, fince it is found in great 
plenty in woods at a great diftance from any habita- 
tion, particularly in Charlton foreft, and feveral other 
woods in Sufifex. It is a great creeper at the root, fo 
. may be cafily propagated. 
There is a variety of this with white flowers, which 
is planted in gardens, but differs from it only in the 
colour of the flower-, however, fome perfons are 
fond of propagating thefe varieties, for which reafon 
I mentioned it here. 

The fecond lbrt is found wild by the fide of ditches 
and rivers in many parts of England. This plant 
grows aboat three feet high, and produces its flowers 
on the top of the ftalks but thefe are much le(s 
beautiful than thofe of the firft, and the plant being 
a great rambler at the root, is feldom .admitted into 
gardens. The leaves of this plant being rubbed, 
emit a fecne like fcaldcd Apples, from whence fome 
have given the name of Codlins and Cream to this 
plant. 

EPIMEDIUM. Lin. Sp. Plant. 138. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 232. tab. 117. Raii Meth. Plant. 129. Bar- 
renwort. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower hath a three- leaved empalcment which falls 
off. It hath four cbtufe oval' fruit, which are concave ', 
ami fpread open, and four v.cclariums which are cup- 
/hoped, obtttfe at the bottom, and as large as the petals. 
It hath four Jlcmina, terminated by oblong, erecJ, hilocu- 
lar fummits. "The oblong germen is fttuated at the bot- 
tom* fupporting a Jhort ftyle, crowned by a fmgle ftigma. 
'The germen afterward I e comes an oblong pointed pod, 
with one cell, opening with two valves, inclofing many 
cblong feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linriams's fourth clafs, in titled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four (lamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Sr- ecies of this genus, viz. 
i. Epi medium {/ilpinum.} Ho rt. Cliff. 37. Alpine Barren- 
wort . 
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This plant hath a creeping root, from which arifc 
many ftalks about nine inches high, divided at the 
top into three, each of which is again divided into 
three fmaller ; upon each of thefe ftands a ftiff heart- 
lhaped leaf, ending in a point, of a pale green on the 
upper fide, but gray on the under. A little below 
the firft divifion of the ftalk comes out the foot-ftaik 
of the flowers, which is near fix inches long, divid- 
ing into fmaller, each of thefe fuftaining three flow- 
ers ; thefe are compofed of four leaves, placed in 
form of a crofs ; they are of a reddilh colour, with 
yellow ftripes on the border. In the center of the 
flower arifes the ftyle, fituated upon the germen, 
which afterward turns to a (lender pod, containing 
many oblong feeds. It flowers' in May, and the leaves 
decay in autumn. The roots, if planted in a fhady bor- 
der, ihould be every year reduced, fo as to keep them 
within bounds; otherwife it will fpread its roots and 
interfere with the neighbouring plants. It grows na- 
turally on the Alps, but I received fome plants of it 
which were found growing naturally m a wood in the 
North of England. 
EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS [of 
§«■#, upon, *uaAci/, a leaf, and Zmppx, Gr. feed,] fuch 
plants as bear their feeds on the back of their leaves, 
the fame as capillaries. 

EQUINOCTIAL, EQUINOCTIAL [of 
equus, equal, and nox, Lat. night.] A great and 
immoveable circle of the fphere, under which the 
equator moves in its diurnal motion. 
The equinoctial, or equinoctial line, is ordinarily 
confounded with the equator; but there is a difference, 
the equator being moveable, and the equinoctial un- 
moveable, and the equator drawn about the convex 
furface of the fphere, but the equinoctial on the con- 
cave furface of the Magnus Orbis. 
The equinoctial is conceived, by fuppofing a femi- 
diameter of the fphere, produced through a point of 
the equator, and there defcribing a circle on the im- 
moveable furface of the Primum Mobile, by the ro- 
tation of the fphere about its axis. 
Whenever the fun comes to this circle, in his pro- 
grefs through the ecliptic, it makes equal day and 
night all round the globe ; as then arifing due eaft, 
and fetting due weft, which he never does at any 
oth'*r times of the year. 

The people who live under this circle, have their 
days and nights conftantly equal •, and the fun is in 
their zenith at nr,on, and calls no fhadow. 

E QU I N O X E S are the times when the fun enters 
into the equinoctial points, which are the two points 
where the equator and ecliptic interfere each other* 
the one being in the firft point of Aries, called the 
vernal equinox ; and the other in the firft point of 
Libra, called the autumnal equinox. 
So the equinoxes happen when the fun is in the equi- 
noctial circle, Avhen, of confequence, the days are 
equal to the nights throughout the world, which is 
the cafe twice a year, viz. about the 21ft of March, 
and the 2 2d of September j the firft of which is the 
vernal, and the fecond the autumnal equinox. 

EQUISETUM [of equus, a horfe, and feta, a 
brittle, becaufe the leaves and branches reprefent the 
briftles or hair of a horfe's main or tail. It is by the 
Greeks called "ivTrup^, of "l-mr®», a horfe, and Ou>*\ 
a tail j and hippofeta, of ;W<^ and feta.l Horfe- 
Tail. 

There are feveral fpecies of this plant, which are 
found in England, on the fides of ditches, or in fhady 
woods ; but as they are plants which are never cul- 
tivated in gardens, I /hall pafs them over in this 
place. 

ERANTHEMUM. Sec Adonis. 

ERICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 435. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
602. tab. 373. ['Epf.'^Tj, of tosUu, or tf/xw, Gr. to break, 
becaufe this plant is faid to have the virtue of break- 
ing the ftonc in the bladder.] Heath 5 in French, 
Brrryerc. 

The Chm* voters are, 

The Jloi :-:r lath a coloured permanent empalement of four 

oval 
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oval ereft leaves. It hath one fevelling petal* which is 
ereB a?:d qiiadrifid, and eight hairy fiamina, which are 
fixed to the receptacle* and terminated by bifid fummits. 
In the bottom is fituated the roundifh germen, fupporting a 
declining ftyle* which is longer than the fiamina* crowned 
by a four-cornered ftigma . T be germen afterward becomes 
a round capjule, having four cells, which are filled with 
fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl feftion of 
Linnasus's eighth clafs, intitlcd Oclandria Monogynia, 
the flower having eight (lamina and one ityle. 
The Species are, 

1. Erica {Vulgaris) antheris bicornibus inclufis, corol- 
lis inasqualibus, campanulatis mediocribus foliis op- 
pofitis iagittatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 352. Heath with 
two horns including the fummits* bell-Jhapcd unequal petals* 
and middling arrow-pointed leaves placed cppo/ite. Erica 
vulgaris glabra. C. B. 485. Common fmooth Heath. 

2. Erica {Herbacea) antheris bicornibus inclufis cam- 
panulatis mediocribus fecundis, foliis ternis triquetris 
parulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 500. Heath with a horned fum- 
tnit* a bell^fljaped petal* and five narrow fpreading leaves. 
Erica foliis coridis, in ulti flora. J. B. vol. 1. p. 356. 
Pine-leaved Heath with many flowers. 

3. Erica [Cinerea) antheris bicornibus inclufis, corollis 
ovatis racemofis, foliis ternis glabris linearibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 352. Heath with two horns including the 
fummits* oval branchy petals* and three long* narrow, 
fmooth leaves. Erica humilis, cortice cinereo, aibuti 
flore. C. B. P. 486. Dwarf Heath with an AJb-coloured 
bark* and Strawberry-tree flower. 

4. Erica (Ciliaria) antheris fimplicibus inclufis, corol- 
lis ovatis irrcgularibus, floribus ternoracemofis, foliis 
ternis ciliatis. Lccfi. Epift. 2. p. 9. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
354. Heath with ftngle fummits* oval irregular petals* 
triple branching flowers* and haity leaves placed by threes. 

5. Erica (Arborea) antheris bicornibus inclufis, corollis 

campanulatis longioribus, foliis quaternis patentifji- 
mis, caule fubarboreo tomentolb. Lin. Sp. 502. 
T rce Heath, whofe anther <e are included in two horns, a 
longer bell-jjjaped fiower 9 and four fpreading leaves at 

each joint. 

The four firfl forts grow wild upon barren unculti- 
, vated. places in divers parts of England ; but notwith- 
ftanding their commonnefs, yet they deferve a place 
in fmall quarters of humble flowering (hrubs, where, 
by the beauty and long continuance of their flowers, 
together with the diverfity of their leaves, they make 
an agreeable variety. 

Thefe are feldom' propagated in gardens, and fo not 
to be had from the nurferies, but may be. taken up, 
with a ball of earth to their roots, from the natural 
place of their growth in autumn, and may be tranf- 
planted into the garden. The foil where they arc 
planted mould not be dunged, nor ihould you bellow 
any other culture on them than clearing them from 
weeds ; for the lefs the ground is dug, the better thefe 
will thrive, for they commonly fhoot their roots near 
the furface, which, in digging, are fubjec~l to be hurt, 
whereby the plant is often deltroyed j thefe may alfo 
be propagated by feeds, but this being a tedious me- 
thod, the-other is much preferable to it. 
The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and alio in great plenty in Portugal, where 
it riles with a ftrong ligneous ftem to the height of 
eight or ten feet, lending out many branches the 
whole length, garnilhed with narrow leaves, four 
coming out from the fame point ; the flowers are pro- 
duced between die leaves on the upper part of the 
branches ; they are white, with a blufli of red on their 
outfide ; thefe appear in May, but are not fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

This plant will live in the open air in England, pro- 
vided it is planted in a dry lbil and a warm lituation, 
but is generally kept in pots and houfed in winter * 
however, the plants fa managed, do not thrive or 
flower lb well as thofe in the full ground, therefore 
it is much better to be at the trouble of fheltering 
the plants in the ground in winter, than to keep them 
in pots. 

6 
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It is with difficulty propagated here, which is done by 
laying down, the young moots, though thefe are ofteri 
two years before they put our roots : others plant the 
young flips or cuttings into pots filled with light earth, 
covering them dole with a bcll-glafs, and fliading 
them from the fun where this is Ikil fully practilecH 
the cuttings will put out roots, and make better plants 
than the layers. 

EHICA BACCIFERA. See Empetrum. 

E R IGER OIN. Lin. Gen. Plant. 855. Senecionis. Sp ; 
Dill. Conyzella. Dill. Groundfcl. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a compound radiated flower* compofed of many 
hermaphrodite florets which form the dijk* and female 
half florets which make the rays \ thefe are contained in 
one oblong Jcaly empalement. The hermaphrodite florets 
are funneljhaped, and cut at the top into five parts ; 
thefe have five fly or t hairy fiamina* terminated by cylindri- 
cal fummits, they have a final/ germen* crowned with 
down* which is longer than the petal. Upc-n the germen 
Jits a flender ftyle the length of the down, crowned by two 
oblong Jiigmas % the germen afterward becomes a fmall ob- 
long feed* croicued with long down. L 2 'he female half flo- 
rets* which compofe the rays* have one fide of their petals 
firetched out like a to?igue ; thefe have no fiamina* but a 
fmall downy germen ? fupporting a Jlender flyle* ' which is 
hairy* crowned by two Jlender ftigmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes a feed like the hermaphrodite florets. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecund fection 
of Linnfcus's nineteenth clafs, which includes the 
plants with a compound flower, compofed of herma- 
phrodite and female flowers, which arc both fruitful* 
To this genus Dr. Linnazus has added fevcral fpecies 
of Conyza and After of former botanifts. 
The Species are, 

1. Eiugeron (yifcofum) pedunculis unifloris lateralibu9 
foliis lanceolatis denticulatis calycibus fquarrofis, co- 
rollis radiatis. Hort. Upfal. 258. Groundfel with one 
flower on a foot-ftalk, proceeding from the fide of the 
ftalk, fpear-Jhaped leaves* and a rough empalement. Co- 
nyza mas Theophralti, major Diofcoridis. C. B. P. 
265. Male Fleabane of Thcophraflus* and greater Flea- 
bane of Diofcorides. 

2. JJriceron {Acre) pedunculis alternis unifloris. Hcrt* 
Cliff. 407. Groundfel with alternate foot-ftalks having 
one flower. Conyza ca:rulea acris. C. B. P. 265. Blue 

acrid Fleabane. 

3. Erigeron {Bonarienfe) foliis ball rcvolutis. Lin. Sp* 
Plant. 863. Groundfel whofe leaves arc curved at their 
hafe. Senccio Bonarienfis purpurafcens, foliis imis 
coronopi. Hort. Elth. 344. tab. 257. Purplifh Ground- 
fel of Buenos Ayres t with under leaves like Hartjhorii 
Plantain. 

4. Erigeron {Canadenfe) caule floribufque paniculatisx 
Hort. ClifE 407. Groundfel with a paniculated ftalk and 
flowers. Virga aurea Virginian a annua. Zan. Hift* 
205. Annual Virginia Golden Rod. 

5. Erigeron (Alpinum) caule fubbifloro, calyce fubhir- 
futo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 864. Groundfel with two flowers 
on a ftalk, and hairy empalements. Conyza cserulea Al- 
pina. C. B. P. 265. Blue Alpine Fleabane. 

6. Erigeron (Graveolens) ram is lateralibus multifloris* 
foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, calycibus fquarrofis. 
Amaen. Acad. 4. p. 290. Gi'oundfel with many flowers 
on the fide of the flalks* entire fpear-fiaped leaves, and 
rough empalements. Virga aurea minor, foliis gluti- 
nofis & graveolentibus. 

7. Erigeron {Fcetidwn) foliis lanceolato-linearibus retu- 
fis, floribus corymbofis. Lin. Sp. 121 3. Groundfel 
with linear fpear-jhaped leaves, and flowers in a corym- 
bus. Scnecio Africanus folio retufo. Hcrm. 661. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
and in Italy. This hath a perennial root, from which 
arife feveral upright (talks near three feet high, gar- 
niflied with oblong oval leaves which are hairy, and 
fit clofe to the ftalk \ they are placed alternate, and 
are four inches long, and two broad in the middle ; 
thefe in warm weather fweat out a clammy juice. The 
flowers are produced fingle upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks; fome arifing from the fide of the ' ftalk, and 

others 
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others terminate it they arc yellow, and have an 
agri cable odour. They flower in J uly, and the feeds 

■ ripen in autumn. • 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which, if fown in 

• autumn, will more certainly fucceed than thole which 
are fown in the 1'pring. When the plants come up, 
they ihould be thinned if they are too clofe, and kept 
clean from weeds till autumn, when they ihould be 
trantplanted where they are to remain. They delight 
in a dry foil and a funny expofure. The fecond year 
the plants will flower and perfect their feeds, but the 
roots will continue feveral years, and annually pro- 
duce their flowers and feeds. 

Thc'ncxt four forts are preferved in botanic gardens 
for the fake of variety, but are feldom admitted into 
gardens for pleafure. The fifth fort is a perennial 
plant, which grows naturally on the Alps, and may be 
propagated by feeds in the fame manner as the firfl: j 
fort, but ihould have a ihady fituation and a moift 
foil. 

The others are annnual plants, which, if once ad- 
mitted into a garden, and fuffered to fcatter their 
feeds, will become very troublefome weeds there. j 
The iixih fort rifes with ftiiF ftalks three feet high, 
garniflied with narrow fpear-ihaped leaves; the flow- 
ers are yellow, and are produced in clofe bunches from 
the fide of the ftalk toward the top ; thefe appear in i 
July, and in warm feafons are fuccceded by leeds in 
England. 

It may be propagated by cutting the ftalk in proper 
lengths, which, if planted in a ihady border, and 
duly watered, will put out roots ; and the following 
autumn, thefe may be taken up and planted in the 

borders of. the flower-garden. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Africa : the roots 
of this fend up five or fix upright ftalks near four feet 
high, cloiely garniihed with linear fpear-ihaped 
leaves which are hairy ; the ftalks are terminated by 
pretty large bunches of yellow flowers, formed in a 
coryiVsbus. Thefe appear in October, and frequently 
con". in tie more than two months, which renders the 
plani. ni.M>' valuable. 

This i'. too ie»:'.!'.r to thrive in the open air in this 
country, fn the plani.; ihould be kepi in pots; and 
it in use v. inter they are placed in a common frame, 
wlioic they m;'.v have a lanre lhare of free air in mild 
we.t'Jnr, and IcrJened from hard trolls, they will 
thrive betr.er than with tender treatment. Itiseafily 
piopagatcd by cuttings, which, if planted in May, 
will readily put out roots, and die young plants will 
(lower the autumn following. 
E R1NU S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 6S9. Ageratum. Tourn. 
hill. R. H. 651. tab. 422. 

'I 'he Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, compofed of 
jive leaves, which are equal ; it hath one petal which is 
tu batons, and of the ringent kind, cut into five equal fcg- 
ments, which flpread open, three ftanding upward from the 
upper lip , and two turn downward. It hath four ftamina 
fitttatcd zoithin the tube, two of which are a little longer 
than the other, terminated by fmall fummits. . In. the bot- 
tom of the tube is fit acted the oval germen, fupporting a 
jhort ftyle, crowned by a head-fiaped fligma. The ger- 
vtcn afterward becomes an oval capfule, covered by the 
cmpaltmcni, having two cells filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond iection 
of Lin metis's fourteenth claii, which includes thole 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fliort 
ftamina, and their feeds growing in a capfule. Tour- 
nefort has it in his appendix, but it ihould be placed 
in his third clafs, and the fifth lection, which con- 
tains the plants with an anomalous tubulous flower of 
one leaf. 

The Species are, 

1. Erinus (Alpimis) fioribus racemofis. Lin.Sp. Plant. 
630. Erinus with branching flowers, Ageratum ferra- 
tum, Alpinum, glabrum, 'flora purpuralcente. Tourn. 
R . H. 651. Smooth flawed Alpine Ageratum, having a 

pxrpl/jb flower. 

■z. En in us (Tomentcfus) tomentofus, caulibus procum- 

1 
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bentibus, fioribus feifilibus axillaribus. Woolly Eriinis 
with trailing ftalks, and flowers fttting clofe to their fides. 
Ageratum Americanum procumbens, gnaphalii fa- 
cie, fioribus ad foliorum nodos. Houft. MSS. Trailing 
American Ageratum with the appearance of Cudweed, 
and flowers growing at the knots of the leaves. 
F.rinus (Americanus) caule ere<5to, foliis lanceolatis 
oppofitis, fioribus laxe fpicatis terminalibus. Erinus 
with an upright ftalk, fpear-jhaped leaves placed oppofite, 
and flowers growing in loofe flpikes, terminating the ftalks, 
Ageratum Americanum eredtum fpicatum, flore pur- 

pureo. Houft. MSS. Upright American Ageratum with 
flpikes of purple flowers. 

4. Erinus (Frutefcens) caule ereclo fruticoib, foliis ova- 
to-lanceolatis ierratis, alternis, fioribus axillaribus. 
Erinus "with a Jhrubby ereel ftalk, oval, fpear-jhaped, 
flawed leaves placed alternate, and -flowers on the fides of 

the ftalk. Ageratum fruteicens, foliis dentatis lati- 
oribus, villofum. Houft. MSS. Shrubby hoary Ameri- 
can Ageratum with broad indented leaves. 

5. Eiunus {Penicillatus) caule ramofo procumbentc, fo- 
liis ovatis ierratis glabris oppofnls, fioribus verticilk- 
tis. Erinus with a branching trailing ftalk, oval, fmooth, 
flawed leaves placed oppofite, and flowers growing in 
whorls round the ftalks. Ageratum Americanum pro- 
cumbens, foliis fubrotundis ferratis glabris. Houft:. 
MSS. T railing American ytgeratum with roundifh, fmooth, 
flawed leaves. 

6*. Erinus (Procumbens) caulibus procumbentibus, fo- 
liis ovatis glabris, fioribus fingulis alaribus, pedun- 
culis longioribus. Erinus with trailing ftalks, oval 

fmooth leaves, and Jingle flowers on the fides of the ftalks, 
having longer foot-ftalks. Ageratum Americanum, 
procumbens, glabrum, fioribus luteis, longis pedicu- 
lis infidentibus. Houft. MSS. Smooth trailing Ameri- 
can Ageratum, with yellow flowers fttting upon long foot- 

ftalks. 

The firft fort grows naturally upon the Alps and Hel- 
vetian mountains : this is a very low plant, whole 
leaves lie clofe to the ground, growing in clofe tufts ; 
they arc about half an inch long, and one eighth of 
an inch broad, fawed on their edges, and of a dark 
green ; between thefe arifes the flower-ftalk, which is 
icarce two inches high, fupporting a loofe bunch of 
purple flowers, which ftand erect. Thefe appear in 
May, and- fometimes are fucceeded by ripe leeds in 

July. 

It is propagated by parting the roots ; the beft time 
for this is in autumn ; they muft have a ihady fitua- 
tion and a loamy foil without dung, for in rich earth 
thefe plants are very fubjedl to rot. 
The fecond fort was fent me by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing 
naturally. This fends out feveral trailing ftalks about 
fix inches long, which are clofely garniflied with fmali 
oval leaves, placed on every fide ; they are very 
white and woolly, and at- the joints juft above the 
leaves come out the flowers, fitting very clofe to the 
ftalks ; thefe are white, and are fucceeded by round 
capfules, having two cells, filled with fmall feeds: 
this plant has great refemblance at a diftance to the 
Sea Cudweed. 

The third ibrt was difeovered by Dr. Houftoun, in 
the fame country with the former : this hath an up- 
right ftalk two feet high, garniihed with fpear-ihaped 
leaves placed oppofite ; and toward the top of the 
ftalk is produced two fmaller branches placed oppofite, 
which ftand creel •, and thefe, as alfo the middle ftalk, 
are terminated by loofe ipikes of purple Mowers, 
which are fuccceded by oval feed-vefiels, filled with 
fmall feeds. 

The fourth fort rifes with a ihrubby ftalk about four 
feet high, dividing into feveral fmall branches, which 
are hairy ; thefe are garniflied with oval fpear-ihaped 
leaves, deeply iawed on their edges ; they are placed 
alternate, and have pretty long foot- ftalks. The 
flowers come cut from die fide of the ftalks, fome- 
times Angle, at other times two or three at a joint, 
fitting clofe to the ftalks; they arc white, and are fuc- 
cceded by round fced-veflels, filled with fmall feeds. 

The 
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The fifth fort fends out many trailing imooth (talks, 
which branch out veiy much on every fide; they 
grow about feven or eight inches long, and are gar- 
nifhed .with fmall oval leaves placed oppolite. The 
flowers come out in whorls, fitting very cloie to the 
flalks ; they are white, and make but little appear- 
ance *, thefe are fucceeded by round capfules, filled 
with fmall feeds. 

The fixth fort fends out feveral trailing flalks about 
fix inches long, which divide into many fmaller 
branches *, thcle are garnifhed with fmall oval leaves, 
ftanding oppolite. The flowers come out fingly from 
the fide of the Italic ; they are of a bright yellow, and 
Hand on long (lender foot-flalks ; thefe are fucceeded 
by oval feed-vefTels, filled with fmall feeds. 
The fourth fort is a perennial fhrubby plant, which 

. will continue feveral years, if kept in a warm flove ; 
but the fecond, third, fifth, and fixth forts are annual, 
decaying foon after they have perfected their feeds. 
Thefe are propagated by feeds, which mould be fown 
in pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed, where Jbmetimes the plants will come 
up in five or fix weeks, and at other times the feeds 
do not vegetate till the following fpring ; this hap- 
pens frequently when the feeds have been kept long 
after they were gathered. When the plants are fit to 
remove, they fhould be each planted in a feparare 
fmall pot filled with light earth, not too rich with 
dung, and then plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark. When they have taken new root, they fhould 
be treated in the fame way as other plants from thofe 
countries, by admitting proper air to them at all times 
when the weather is warm, and frequently refrefhing 
them with water: with this management the annual' 
forts will flower in July and Augult, and frequently 
ripen their feeds in autumn, if the plants are brought 
forward early in the fpring, orherwife the winter will 
come on before their feeds ripen. 
The fhrubby kind mud be placed in the bark -flove 
in autumn, and during the winter the plants fhould 
be frequently refrefhed with water, but it mud not 
be given them in large quantities, nor too often re- 
peated in cold weather, for moifture will then deftroy 
them ; the fecond year the plants will flower and per- 
fect their feeds. 

ERIOCEPH ALUS. Dill. Hort. Elth. no. Lin- 
Gen. Plant. 890. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a radiated flower, compofed of female half flo- 
rets which form the rays, and hermaphrodite florets, which 

. form the difk ; thefe are included in one common fcafy em-. 

. pa lem en t. 'The hermaphrodite florets are funnel-fhaped, 
and cut into five parts at the brim, which fpread open 
thefe have five fljort hairy ftamina, terminated by cylindri- 

' cal fummits % they have a fmall naked germen, fupporting 
a Jingle fiyle, crowned by a pointed fligma ; thefe are har- 

. rcn. The female florets have their petals ftretcbed out 
en one ftde like a tongue, which is divided at the end into 
three fmall lobes j thefe have no fiamina, but an oval 
naked germen, with a Jingle fiyle * crowned by an infiexed 
fligma thefe have one naked feed, fit ting on the naked plain 

. receptacle. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
. plants with compound flowers, whofe hermaphrodite 
florets are barren, and the female half florets are 
fruitful. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Eriocephalus {Africanus.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 926; We 
have no proper title for this in Englifh. Eriocepha- 
lus fempervirens, foliis fafciculatis & digitatis. Hort. 
Ehh. 132. Evergreen Eriocephalus with fingered leaves 
growing in bunches. 

This plant hath a fhrubby (talk, which riles from 
four to (ix feet high, putting out many fide branches 
the whole length, clofely garnifhed with woolly 
leaves, which come out in cluflers ; fbme of thefe 
are taper and entire, others are divided into three or 
five parts, which fpread open like a hand *, they have 
a flrong fmell when bruited, approaching to that of 
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Lavender Cotton, but not quite fb rank. 'The flowers 
are produced in fmall clutters at the extremity of the 
branches, Handing erect ; they are tubulous. The 
female florets which compofe the rays, form a hol- 
low, in the middle of which the hermaphrodite flow- 
ers are. .fltuated which form the difk. The border- 
is white, with a little reddifh call on the infide, and 
the difk is of a purplifh colour. The flowers appear 
in autumn, but are not fucceeded by feeds in this 
country. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings, which may be 
. planted any time from May to the middle of Auguflv 
lor if they are planted later in the feafon, there will 
hot be time for them to get good root before the 
winter; thefe cuttings fhould be planted in fmall pots 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot-bed, where they fhould be fhaded from 
the fun till they have taken root ; thefe muft be re- 
frefhed with water two or three times a week, but 
they fhould not have too much at each time, for 
much moifture is very hurtful to thefe plants. When 
the cuttings have taken root, they fhould be gradu- 
ally inured to the open air, to prevent their fhoots 
from being drawn up weak ; afterward they fhould 
be removed into the open air, and placed in a fhel- 
tercel fituation, where they may remain till October, 
when they muft be removed into an airy glals-cafe, 
that they may have as much fun as poflible, and en- 
joy the free air in mild weather, but fecured from 
frofl and damp air, either of which will foon deftroy 
them. During the winter they muft be Iparingly wa- 
tered, for the reafon before given •, but, in the fu tu- 
rner, when the plants are placed in the open air, they 

will require to be frequently refrefhed with water in 
hot weather* 

Thefe plants retain their leaves all the year, fo 
they add to the variety of exotics in the winter 
fealbn. 

ERUCA. Tour it. In ft. R: H. 226. tab. nt, Brafc 
fica. Lin. Gen. 734. Rocket 5 in French, Roquet te. 
The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is compofed of four oblong 
leaves, which fiand ere el, forming a tube. The flower 
hath four oblong petals, placed in form of a crofs, which 
are rounded at their ends, where they arc broad, but 
narrow at their bafe, and are much longer than the em- 
palement. It hath fix flamina, four of which arc a little 
longer than the empalement ; the other two are Jborter* 
terminated by acute figments . It bath an oblong taper ger- 
pten, fupporting a fhort fiyle, crowned by an obtufe bifid 
fligma. The germen • afterward becomes a taper-cornered 
pod with two cells, filled with roundifh feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fc6iion 
of Linnasus's fifteenth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have four long and two fhort ftamina, 
and their feeds are contaii>ed in long pods. Dr. 
Linnaeus has joined the common Rocket to his ge- 
nus of Braffica, and fbme of the other fpecics he has 
diftributed under his other genera ; but as the com- 
mon Rocket has been long eftablifhed as an officinal 
plant, I chufe to continue this genus by its old 
title. 

The Species arc, 
, Eruca (Sativa) foliis pinnato-laciniatis, laciniis ex- 
terioribUs majoribus. Rocket with wing-Jhaped jagged 
leaves, whofe outer figments are the largeft. Eruca fa- 
tiva major annua, florc albo (triato. J. B. 2. 859. 
Greater Garden annual Rocket with a white firiped 
flower. 

1 Eruca (Bcllidis folia) foliis lanceolatis, pinnato-den- 
tatis, caule nudo fimplici. Rocket with fpear-Jhaped 
\ leaves which are indented, and a naked Jingle fialk. E- 
ruca bellidis- folio. Mor. Hift. 2.231. Rocket with a 
Daijy leaf 

3. Eruca (Peretinis) foliis pinnntis glabris, caule ramo- 
: fo, floribus term i rial i bus. Rocket with winged fmootb 
kaves, and a branching fialk terminated by flowers. Eruca 
' tenuifoliapercnnis, floreluteo. J.B. 2. 861. Narrow- 
leaved perennial Rocket with a yellow flower. 
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"4. Eruca {Afpera) foliis dentato-pinnatifidis hirfutis, 
caule hilpido, filiquis la?vibus. Rocket with indented* 
~ piing-pointed* hairy leaves, a rough flalk* and fmooth 
pods, Eruca fylveftris, major, Tutea, caule afpero. 
C. B. P- 98. Greater wild Saffron-coloured Rocket with 
a rough Jlalk. 

5. Eruca (Tenacctifplia) fpliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceo- 
latis pinnatifidis. Prod. Leyd. 342 . Rocket with winged 
leaves* tvbofe lobes are fpear-Jhaped and wing-pointed. 
Eruca Tcnacetifolia. H. R. Par. Rocket with a Tanfey 
leaf. 

6. Eruca (Viminia) foliis finuato-pinnatis, feflllibus, 
caule ramofo. Rocket with wing-Jhaped Jinuated leaves 
fitting clofe to the ftalks* which are branching. Eruca 
Sicula burfx paftoris folio. C. B. JP. 98. Sicilian Rocket 
with a Shepherd's Purfe leaf. 

The firft iort is an annual plane, which was formerly 
much cultivated in the gardens as a fall ad herb, but 
at prefent is little known here, for it has been long 
rejected on account of its ftrong ungrateful fmell. 
It Hands in the lift of medicinal plants, but at pre- 
fent is feldom ufed, though it is reckoned a provoca- 
tive and a good diuretic. If it is propagated for fal- 
Jads, the feeds mould be fown in drills, in the fame 
manner as is ufually practifed for other fmall fallad 
herbs 5 for it mu ft be eaten young, other wife it will 
be too ftrong for molt palates. The winter and fpring 
feafons are the times when this herb is ufed •* for 

* 1 * 1 

when it is fown in the fummer, the plants foon run up 
to feed, and are then too rank. Where it is culti- 
vated for the feed, which is fometimes ufed in medi- 
cine, they mould be fown in March, on an open fpot 
of ground •* and when the plants have put out four 
leaves, the ground fhould be hoed to deftroy the 
weeds, and the plants mud be thinned, fo as to leave 
them three or four inches afunder and in about five 
or fix weeks after, the ground fhould be a fecond time 
hoed to deftroy the weeds, which, if well performed, 
will prevent them from growing to injure the plants, 
till the feeds are ripe i when the plants mould be 
drawn up, and fpread upon a cloth in the fun for two 
or three days to dry, then the feeds may be beaten 
out of the pods, and put up for ufe. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the fbuth of France 
and Italy, where it is often eaten as a fallad herb; 
this hath many fpear-ftiaped leaves arifing from the 
root, which are four or five inches long, and one inch 
broad in the middle, regularly indented on their 
edges, and fpread on the ground * the ftalks are (ingle, 
ancf rife about a foot high *, they are naked, feldom 
haying more than one leaf, which is fituated at the 
bottom the flowers grow in loofe bunches on the 
fop of the ftalks, which are fucceeded by pods two 
inches long, having two cells filled with fmall round 
feeds. This is an annual plant, which may be pro- 
pagated by feeds in the fame manner as the former. 
The third fort grows naturally about Paris, and in 
many other parts of Europe the leaves of this are 
narrow, and regularly divided like a winged leaf ; the 
ftalks branch out upward, and are terminated by loofe 

Jpikes gf yellow flowers. This hath a perennial root, 
and an annual (talk. 

The fourth fort grows naturally upon old walls and 
buildings in many parts of England, where it con- 
tinues flowering all the fummer, but is rarely admitted 
into gardens. It is fometimes ufed in medicine, for 
which reafon I have here mentioned it. 
The fifth fprtgrows naturally about Turin, from whenpe 
I received the feeds. This hath fine divided, leaves, 
fomewhat like thofe of Tanfey, but are of a hoary 
green colour > the ftalks rife a foot and a hajf high, 
which are fully garniftied with leaves of the, fame 
form, but gradually diminilh in their fize upward ; 
the flowers are produced in clutters at the top of the 
ftalks, they are fmall, and of a pale yellow colour ; 
thefe are fucceeded by (lender taper pods two inches 
long, which contain two rows of fmall round feeds. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain j 
this is an annual plant, with many oblong leaves, 
which arc fmooth and regularly finuated on their fides, 
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in form of a winged leaf j they are five or fix inches 
long, and one inch and a half broad, of a light green 
having a hot .biting tafte % the ftalks rife about a foot 
high, diey are ftrong, and divide into fevcral branches * 
thefe are garnilhed with a tingle .leaf at each joint 
lhaped like thofe below, but fmaller. The flowers 
are produced in loofe clufters at the end of the 
branches thefe are white, and near as large as thofe of 
the Garden Rocket, and are fucceeded by taper pods 
three inches long, containing two rows of round feeds. 
Thefe plants are preferved in fome gardens for the 
fake of variety, therefore they are here mentioned ; 
and thofe who are inclined to cultivate them, may do 
it by fowing their feeds on a bed of light earth in an 
open fituauon 1 and when the plants come up, they 
will require no other culture but to thin them, and 
keep them clear from weeds. They flower in June 
and July, and their feeds ripen in Auguft. 
ERUCAGO. See Bunias. 

ERVUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 784. Town. Inft. R. H. 
398. tab. 221. Bitter Vetcb. 

The Characters are, 
the empalement of the flower is divided into five equal 
parts* which end in acute points * the flower is of the 
butterfly kind* having a large* roundijh* plain Jiandard* 
two obtufe wings half the length of the Jiandard* and a 
Jhorter keel which is pointed. It hath ten ftamina* nine 
joined* and one flanding feparate* ■ terminated by Jingle 
fummits. It hath an oblong germen* fupportinga rijing 
flyle* crowned by an obtufe Jligma. The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong taper pod* jointed between each feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
s Linnseus's feventeenth clafs, which includes thole 
- plants with a butterHy flower, with ten ftamina fepa- 
rated in two bodies. To this genus Dr. Linnams 
has joined the Lens of Tournefort, and fome fpecies 
of Vicia. The difference which he makes between 
Vicia and Ervum is only' in their ftigmas, that of 
Vicia having an obtufe ftigma, bearded on the under 
fide, and that of the Ervum is fmooth. 
The Species are, 

1. Ervum (Mroilia) germinibus undato-plicatis foliis 
impari pinnatis. Hort. Upfal. 224. Ervum whofe ger- 
tnens are waved and folded* and unequal winged leaves. 
Ervum verum. Camer. Hort. The true Bitter Vetch. 

2. Ervum {Lens) pedunculis fubbifloris feminibus com- 
prefiis convexis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 738. Ervum with 
foot-ftalks having two flowers* and compreffed feeds which 
are convex \ Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. 346. Common 
Lentils. 

3. Ervum {Monanthos) pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 738. $rvum with one flower on each foot-flalk. 
Lens monanthos. H- L. 360. One flowered Lentil. 

4. £rvum {Tetrajpermum) pedunculis fubbifloris, femi- 
nibus globofis quaternis. Flor. Suec. 606. Ervum with 
two flowers on each foot-flalk 9 and four globular feeds in 
each pod.. Vicia fegetum fingularibus filiquis glabris. 
C. B. P. 345. Corn Vetch with Jingle fmooth pods. 

5. Ervum {Hirfutum) pedunculis multifloris, feminibus 
globofis binis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 738. Ervum having 
many flowers ^ on a foot-flalk* and two globular feeds in 
each pod. Vicia fegetum, cum filiquis plurimis hir- 
futis. C. B. P. 345. Corn Vetch having many baity pods. 
The firft fort grows, naturally in Italy and Spain: 
it is an annual plant, which rifes with angular weak 
ftalks a foot and a half high, garniftied at each joint 
with one winged leaf, compofed of fourteen or fif- 
teen pa; r of lobes, very like thofc of the Vetch, but 

the flowers come out from the fide of the 
ftalks, on fpot-ftalks an inch long, each fuftaining 
two pale-coloured flowers, which are fucceeded by 
Ihprt pods a little comprctfed, each having three or 
four round feeds the pods fwell at the place where 
each feed, id lodged, To that it is called a jointed pod 
by many. The feeds of this plant ground to flour 
. i|s fometimes ufed in medicine; and the green herb 
: is ufed for feeding of cattle in fome countries, but it 
is not worth cultivating for that purpofe in England. 
The fecond fort is the common Lentil, which is cul- 
tivated in many parts of England, either as fodder 

3 * for 
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for cattle, or for the feeds, which are frequently ufed 
for meagre foups. This is alfo an annual plant, and 
is cne of the leaft of the pulfe kind, -which is cul- 
tivated : it riles with weak italics a foot and a half 
high, garnifhed with winced leaves at each joint, 
compofed of fcveral pair of narrow lobes, terminated 
by a tendril or claiper, which fattens to any neigh- 
bouring plant, and is thereby fupported * the flowers I 
come out upon fhort foot-ftalks from the fide of the 
branches ; they are fmall, of a pale purple colour, 
three or four (landing upon a foot-ftalk ; thefe are 
fucceeded by fhort flat pods, containing two or three 
feeds, which are flat, round, and a litde convex in 
the middle. The flowers appear in May, and the 
feeds ripen in July. The feeds of this plant are com- 
monly ibwn in March, where the land is dry, but in 
rrffcift ground the beft time is in April. The ufual 
quantity of feed allowed to an acre of land, is from 
one bufhel and a half to two bufhels. If thefe are 
fown in drills in the fame manner as Peas, they will . 
fucceed better than when they are fown in broad caft : 
the drills fhould be a foot and a half afunder, to al- J 
low room for the Dutch hoe to clean the ground be- j 
tween them ; for if the weeds are permitted to grow 
among them, they will get above the Lentils and I 
itarve them. The feeds of thefe will ripen in July, 1 
when the plants fhould be cut and dried, and after- 
■ward the feeds fhould be threfhed out for ufe. j 
The feeds of Lentils are frequently the common food I 
of the poorer fort of people in fome of the^i Hands of I 
the Archipelago, and other warm countries, when [ 
they can meet with no better fare ; for thefe they | 
loath, when, they have better food, from whence I 
came the proverb, Dives faftus jam difit gaudere I 
lente% which is applied to thofe who fpurn at thofe I 
things in eafy circumftances, which they were glad of I 
in a low condition. I 
There is another fort of Lentil which has been cul- I 
tivated of late years in England, by the title of j 
French Lentil. This is the Lens major of Cafpar I 
Bauhin, and is undoubtedly a different fpecies from I 
the common, being twice the fize, both in plant and I 
feed, and conftantly produces the fame from feeds, I 
though they do not differ much in their characters, I 
but this is much better worth cultivating than the I 
other. This pulfe is frequently called Tiffs in many j 
parts of England. I 
The third fort is very like the common Lentil, but I 
differs from it, in having but one flower on each j 
foot-ftalk, whereas the other has three or four, but 
in other refpefis is the fame, fb may be cultivated in I 
the fame manner. j 
The fourth and fifth forts are fmall annual Vetches, I 
which grow naturally among the Wheat and Rye in I 
many parts of England, fb are not admitted into gar- I 
dens \ they are only mentioned here as weeds, which I 
may be eafily rooted out of the fields, if they are cut ] 
up when they begin to flower, and not permitted to I 
ripen their feeds ; for as they have annual roots, fo if I 
they, do not fcatter their feeds,, they may be foon I 

deftroyed. I 
ERVUM ORIENTAL Ei See SoPwdR*. j 
£R YNG-IUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 287. Touirn. Inft. 
R. H. 327. tab. 173. Sea Holly > or Eryngo. I 
,£ The Characters are, . I 
// hath. many fmall flowers fitting upon one common conical I 
'.- ftceptacUi wbofe involucrum is compofedof fcveral. plain I 
, leaves i the flowers have a five-leaved creB empalemtnt, I 
coloured on the upper fide y fitting upon the germen \ thefe I 
form a round* jb general umbel, which is uniform. The I 
. flowers have five oblong petals, which are turned inward I 
at top and bottom , ana five ereSt hairy ft amino, ftatuhng I 
above the flowers; terminated by oblong fitmmiis j under I 
the empakment is fituated a prickly germen, fupporting t wo I 
fiender ftyles, crowned by fingle ftigmas. The germen f af- I 
. terward becomes an oval fruit divided in two parts, each I 

having one oblong taper feed. j 
This genua of plants is ranged in the fccond fedion ] 

of Linnseus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants I 

whole flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. I 
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The Species are, 

1. Eryngium (Maritimnm) fbliis radictlibus fubrotun- 
dis plicatis lpinofis, capitulis pedunculatis. Hon. 
Cliff 87. Sea Holfy wbofe lower leaves are folded, roundijh, 
and prickly* and flower-beads having foot-ftalks. Eryn- 
gium maririmum. C. B. P. 386. Sea Holly, or Eryngo. 

2. Eryngium (Campeftre) foliis amplexicaulibus pinnato 
laciniads. Hort. Cliff. 87. Sea Holly wbofe leaves em- 
brace theftalks, and are cut like winged leaves. Eryngium 
vulgare. C. B. P. 386. Cotnmon Eryngo. 

3. Eryngium {Planum) foliis radicalibus ovalibus planis 
crenatis, capitulis pedunculatis. Hort. Cliff. 87. Sea 

' Holly wbofe lower leaves are pldin, oval,, and crenated, 
with flower-beads having foot-ftalks, Ery ngiu m 1 a 1 1 fo- 
lium planum. C. B. P. 386. Bread-leaved plain Eryngo. 

4. Eryngium (Ametbyftinum) foliis trifidis bafi fubpin- 
natis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 337. Eryngo with trifid leaves, 
and thofe at the bafe winged. Eryngium m on tan urn 
amcthyftinum. C. B. P. 386. Purple Violet-coloured 
Mountain Eryngo. 

5. Eryngium (Pallcfcente) foliis radicalibus roturidato- 
multi/idis, capitulis pedunculatis. Eryngo whofe lower 
leaves are roundifh and tnultifid, having foot-ftalks to the 
heads of flowers. Eryngium Alpinum amcthyftinum, 
capitulo majore pallefcente. Tourn. Inft. 328. Alpine 
Eryngo with a large pale-coloured bead. 

6. Eryngium (Orientale) foliis radicalibus pinnatis, 
Icrrato-fpinofis, foliolis trifidis. Eryngo whofe lower 
leaves are winged, fpiny indented, and the finaller ones tri- 
fid. Eryngium Orientale, foliis trifidis. T. Cor. 23. 
Oriental Eryngo with trifid leaves. 

7. Eryngium (Aquaticum) foliis gladiatis lerrato-fpinofis, 
floralibus indivuls caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 336. 
Eryngo with fword-fhaped leaves which are fpiny and in- 
dented, and the upper ones entire. Eryngium foliis gla- 
diolatis utrinque laxe ferratis, denticulis fubulatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. 88. American Sea Holly with leaves like 
the Aloe* lightly fawed, commonly called Rattlefnakc Weed 
in America. 

8. Eryngium (Pufillum) foliis radicalibus oblongis in- 
cifis, caule dichotomo, capitulis feflilibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 87. Eryngo with oblong lower leaves which are cut 9 
a ftalk divided by pairs, and heads fitting clofe. Eryn- 
gium planum minus. C. B. P. 386. Leffer plain Eryngo. 

9. Eryngium (Alpinum) foliis radicalibus cordatis ob- 
longis, caulinis pinnatifidis, capitulo fubcylindrico. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 233. Eryngo with oblong, heart-fhaped, 
lower leaves, thofe upon the ftalks wing-pointed, and cy- 
lindrical heads. Eryngium Alpinum caeruleum, capi- 
tulis difpaci. C. B. P. 386. Blue Alpine Eryngo with 
beads like the Teafel. 

10. Eryngium (Fatidum) foliis radicalibus fubenfifor- 
mibus ferratis floralibus multifidis caule dichotomo. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 336. Eryngo with fword-fhaped lower 
leaves having fpiny Jaws, the upper leaves ending in many 
points. Eryngium foliis anguftis ferratis roetidurn. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 127. Stinking Eryngo having narrow 
Jawed leaves, commonly called Feverweed. 

The firft of thefe Jpecies grows in great plenty on the 
fandy and gravelly mores in divers parts of England, 
the roots or which are candied, and fent to London 
for medicinal ufe, and is the true Eryngo. This hath 
creeping roots, which run deep into the ground ; the 
leaves are roundifh, ftiff, and of a gray colour, fet with 
fharp fpines on the edges. The ftalks rife a foot high, 
and divide upward into two or three fmaller branches ; 
they are fmooth, and garniihed at each joint with leaves 
of the fame form as the lower, but fmaller, which 
embrace the ftalks with their bafe * at the end of the 
branches come out the flowers in roundifh prickly 
heads •, under each is fituated a range of narrow, ftift, 
prickly leaves, fpreading like the rays of a ftar * the 
Mowers are of a whitifh blue colour. They appear in 
July, and tlie ftalks decay in autumn. 
This fort will grow in a garden, if the roots are 
planted in a gravelly foil, and produce their flowers 
annually \ but the roots will not grow near fo large 
or flelhy as thofe which grow on the (ea-fhorv where 
they arc flowed with fait water. The beft time to 
rxanipiant the roots is in autumn, when their leaves 

decay ; 
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decay •, the young roots are much better to remove 
than the old, becaufe they are furnifhcd with fibres, 
ib will readily take root : when thefe are fixed in the 
ground, they fhould remain un re moved •, and if they 
are. kept clean from weeds, it is all the culture* they 
will require. 

The fecond lort grows naturally in fcveral part* of 
lingland, where it is a very troublefome weed, for 
the roots run deep into the ground, fo are not eafily 
tteftroyed by the plough ; and they fpread and mul- 
tiply greatly in the ground, to the prejudice of 
whatever is ibwn or planted on the land, therefore it 
is not admitted into gardens. ' 

The third fort makes a very pretty appearance when 
it is in flower, eipecially that with the blue ftalks and 
flowers, for there is a variety of this with white flow- 
ers and ftalks j but as this doth not fpread at the 
root, but keeps within bounds, fo a few of the plants 
Ihould be allowed a place in the pleafure-garden. This 
is propagated by feeds, which, if ibwn in the autumn, 
will more certainly fuccced than when it is fown in 
the fpring, for the latter commonly remains in the 
ground a year before they vegetate •, and if the feeds 
are fown where the plants are to remain, they will 
flower ftronger than thofe which are tranfplanted •, for 
as they have long downright roots, fo thefe are com- 
monly broken in taking out of the ground, which 
greatly weaken the plants. The culture they require 
is to thin them where they are too near, keep them 
clean from weeds, and dig the^ ground about them 
every fpring before they fhoot. 
The Italics of this fort will rife from two to three 
feet high, the lower leaves are oval and plain ; thofe 
of the white fort are of a lighter sreen than thofe of 
the blue the upper part ot the ftalks of the white 
are of that colour, thofe of the blue are of the colour 
of amethyft j the ftalks divide upward, where they 
are garnifhed with leaves divided into many points I 
ending with fpines the flowers are produced in oval 
heads at the top of the ftalk, ftanding uponfeparate 
foot-ftalks. The flowers come out in July, and the 
feeds ripen in September. 

The fourth fort grows naturally upon the rnountains 
of Syria, and alio upon the Apennines. The lower 
Jeaves of this fort are divided like the fingers of a 
Land, into five or fix fegments, which are very much 
cut at their extremities into many parts, and. have 
final 1 fpines -, the ftalk rifes about two feet high, gar-' 
jnilhed with fmaller and more divided leaves ; .the : 
vpper pare of the ftalk, and alfo the heads of flowers,' 
are of the firieft amethyft colour, fo that they make 
a very fine appearance. This fort flowers in July, 
and when the autumn proves dry, their feeds will I 
. xipen in September, but in wet feafons the feeds never 
, ripen in England. This is propagated by feeds in the I 
. fame manner as the former fort. I 
The fifth fort has been fuppofed by many, to be only 
a variety of the fourth ; but I have propagated it by 
. • feeds more than thirty years, without finding the leaft 
alteration, fo that I make no doubt of its being a I 
diftinct fpecies. The lower leaves of this are very J 
i rnuch divided, and the extremity of the fegments I 
lorm an. oval or circle \ thefe are divided into many I 
. fine parts, which end in fpines ; they are of a whitilh 
grav in the middle, and green on the borders. The I 
ftalks rife about two feet high, garnifhed at the joints 
with fmaller leaves which are finely cut; the flowers J 
terminate the ftalk, they are of a light blue colour, I 
. and grow in larger heads than either of the former I 
. forts. It flowers in June , and July, -and the feeds I 
ripen in autumn. This grows naturally on the Alps; I 
'. it is a perennial plant, and may be propagated by 
feeds in the /ainc manner as the former. I 
The fixth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in I 
, the -Levant, from whence he fent the feeds to the I 
royal garden at Paris. This hath a perennial root, I 
: the lower leaves are regularly divided into feven or 
v nine* parti to the midrib, as the other winged leaves ; I 
~ ihcfc legmenrs -are fawed on their edges, which end 
in ftiarp thorns. The ftalks rife two. feet high, \ 
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fending out fide branches, garnifhed with ft iff leaves, 
which are divided into narrower fegments than the 
lower, and are terminated by three points. The flow- 
ers terminate the ftalks, fitting dofe among the leaves, 
and are of a fine blue, as are alfo the leaves on the 
upper part of the ftalks, fo they make a pretty ap- 
pearance. This flowers, in July, - but feldom ripens 
feeds in England. It is propagated in the fame manner 
as the three former forts, and the plants require the 
fame treatment. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, where it is titled Rattlefnake Weed, from its 
virtues of curing the bite of that venomous reptile. 
This hath a perennial root, from which arife* feveral 
long leaves, which are fawed on their edges, ending 
in fpines ; thefe leaves are diipofed round the root, 
after the fame form of the Aloe or Yucca j they are 
of a gray colour, a foot long or more, and one inch 
and a half broad, ftiff, and end in fpines. The ftalk 
is ftrong, grows two feet high, dividing upward into 
feveral foot-ftalks, each being terminated by an oval 
head of flowers, fhaped like thofe of the former forts ; 
they are white, with a little caft of pale blue. 1 h's 
fort flowers in July, but unlefs the feafon is very 
warm, the feeds will not ripen in England. 
This fort is propagated by feeds, which, if fown in 
pots and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, the plants 
will come up much fooner than thofe which are fown 
in the full ground, whereby they will be much 
ftronger before the winter. When the plants arc fit 
to remove, they fhould be each planted in a feparate 
fmall pot, filled with light earth; and if they are 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it will forward 
their taking root ; then they muft be gradually inured 
to bear the open air, into which they * may be re- 
moved toward the latter end of May, and placed 
among other hardy exotic plants. When the plants 
have filled thefe pots with their roots, fome of them 
may be lhaken out, and planted in a warm border ; 
the others may be put into larger pots, and in the 
autumn placed under a common frame, where they 
may be expofed to the free air in mild weather, -but 
flickered from fevere froft : the following fpring thefe 
may be turned out of the pots, arid planted in a 
warm fituatioh, ^ where they will endure the cold of 
our .ordinary winters very well;, and if in fevere froft 
they are covered with Straw, •Peas-haulm, or any 
fuch light covering, it will fecure them from' injury. 
The eighth i fort > grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
This puts out oblong plain leaves- from the root, 
which.are cut on their edges-, the ftalks rife about a 
foot high, and branch out into many forked divifions, 
which .'are regular, and at each of thefe divifions is 
fituated a fmall head of flowers, fitting very clofe-'be- 
tweeh the branches. Thefe have no^greaf beauty, fo 
the plants are feldom cultivated in gardens j except 
for the fake of variety. 

The ninth fort grows naturally on the mountains of 
Helvetia and Italy. The root is perennial, the lower 
leayesare oblong, heart-fliaped, and plain -, the ftalks 
rife from two to three feet high, branching out on 
their fides upward ; thefe are garniflied with ftifFleaves, 
which are deeply divided, ending in many points with 
Iharp. fpines the .flowers terminate the ftalks, they 
are collected into conical heads, and are of a light 
blue colour, as are alfo the upper part, of the ftalks. 
This flowers in July, and the feeds are ripe in Sep- 
tember 5 it is propagated by feeds in the fame<tnsrnner 
as the other forts. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it is much ufed in medicine,- being accounted 
of great fervice in 'the cure of fevers, from whence ic 
hath the appellation of Fevcrweed in thofe countries. 
The roots of this plant are compofed of many fmall 
fibres, which fpread near the furface ; the lower leaves 
are fix or feven inches long; they are narrow at their 
bafe, and enlarge upward to an inch in breadth near 
the top, where they are rounded off on one fide like 
a fcymitar ; they are finely fawed on their edges, and 
are of a light green colour; the ftalk rifes about a 
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foot high, and fpreads out into many branches, gar- 
nimed with fmall leaves, which end in many points 5 
the flowers are produced in fmall heads which fit clofe 
to the (talks, coming out at every divifion of the 
(talks, and at the end of the branches ; thefe are of 
a dull white colour, fo make little appearance. They 
appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
As this plant is a native of hot countries, fo it will 
' not thrive in England, but in a warm ftove. It is 
propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a hot- 
bed ; and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ihould be each planted into a fmall pot, and plunged 
into the bark- bed, and afterward treated like other 
tender plants from the fame country ; the fecond year 
they will produce flowers and feeds, foon after which 
they commonly decay. 
ERYSIMUM. Lin. Gen. Plane 729. Tourn. Inft:. 
R, H. 228. tab. in. ['Eauffi/tAov, of c£um, Gr. to draw 
out, becaufe this plant, by means of its hot quality, 
has the quality of drawing any thing out of the body 
in which it lies hid.] Hedge-Muttard ; in French, 

Velar* or T ortelle. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is conipofed of four oblong* 
cvaly coloured leaves ; the flower hath four petals* placed 
in form of a crofs y tbefe are oblong* plain* and obtufe j 
it hath two net~larious glands* fttuated between theftamina. 
Jt hath fix ftamina* four of which are the length of the 
empalement* the other two are a little fhorter* terminated 
by fingk fummits. It hath a very narrow four-cornered 
germen as long as the ftamina* with a fhortftyle* crowned 
by a fmall permanent fligma; the germen afterward becomes 
a long* narrow* four-cornered pod with two cells* filed 
with fmall round feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fettion 
of Linnrcus's fifteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have four long and two lhort 
ftamina, and the feeds are included in long pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Erysimum (Officinale) filiquis fpica? adpreflis foliis 
runcinatis. Hort. Cliff. 337. Hedge Muflard whofe pods 
are preffed clofe to the fpikes. Eryfimum vulgare. C. B. P. 

100. Common Hedge Muflard. 

2. Erysimum (Bar bar ea) foliis lyratis extimo fubrotun- 
do. Fior. Suec. 557. Hedge Muflard with harp-fhaped 
leaves* the outer figment being roundifh. Sifymbrium 
crucx folio glabro More. Tourn. Inft. 226. Winter 
Crefs with a Rocket leaf and yellow flower. 

3. Erysimum (Vermtm) foliis radicalibus lyratis, caulinis 
pinnato-finuatis, floribus laxe fpicatis. Hedge Muflard 
with lower leaves fhaped like a harp, thofe on the ftalks 
flnuated and winged* and flowers growing in loofe fpikes. 
Sifymbrium erucse folio glabro minus & praecocius. 
Tourn. Inft. 226. Smaller early PVinter-Crefs with a 

fmooth Rocket leaf 

4. Erysimum (Orientals) foliis radicalibus ovatis inte- 
gerrimis, petiolis decurrentibus, caulinis oblongis 
dentatis feflilibus. Hedge Muflard with lower leaves oval 
and entire* a winged foot-ftalk* and the leaves upon the 
flalks oblong* indented* and fitting clofe. Sifymbrium 
Oricntale barbareas facie, plantaginis folio. Tourn. 
Cor. 16. Oriental Sifymbrium with the appearance of 
Water-Crefs and a Plantain Leaf. 

5. Erysimum (Minus) foliis inferioribus pinnato-finuatis, 
fupcrioribus oblongis dentatis, floribus folitariis ala- 
ribus. Hedge Muflard whofe lower leaves are winged and 
Smuated* the tipper oblong and indented* and Jingle flowers 
proceeding from the fides of the flalks. Sifymbrium minus 
eruca? folio glabro nigro, craflb Iucido. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 2. 16. Smaller Winter Crefs with a fmootb, dark* 
thick* fhining Rocket leaf. 

6. Erysimum (Miliaria) foliis cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 338. 
Hedge Muflard with beart-fhaped leaves. Hefperis al- 
lium rcdolens. Mor. Hift. 2. 252. Dames Violet finelling 
like Garlicky commonly called Alliaria* Sauce alone * or 
Jack by the Hedge. 

7. Erysimum (Cbeiranthoides) foliis lanceolatis integer- 
rimis. FJor. Lapp. 263. Hedge Muflard with entire 
Jpear-Jhapcd leaves. Leucoium hefperidis folio. Tourn. 
Inft. 221. Gilliflowcr with a Dames Violet leaf. 
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The firft fort is ufed in medicine j this grows naturally 
on the fide of foot-paths, and upon old walls in moft 
parts of England, fo is rarely cultivated in gardens, 
where, if it is once admitted, will foon become a 
troublefome weed. 

The fecond and third forts alfo grow natural ly on the 
banks in moft parts of England ; thefe were formerly 
eaten in winter fallads, before the Englifh gardens 
were furnifhed with better plants lince when they 
have been rejected, for they have a rank fmell, and 
are difagreeable to the palate. 

The fourth and fifth forts arc not natives of this 
country, but fince they have been introduced into 
fbme Englifh gardens, they have propagated them- 
felves by their icattered feeds in fo plentiful a manner, 
as to become troublefome weeds. Thefe have a re- 
femblance of the common Winter Crefs, but the 
lower leaves of the fourth fort arc entire, and of an 
oblong form ; the upper leaves are oblong and in- 
dented, in which this differs. 

The fifth fort hath thicker leaves, which are of a 
dark lucid green colour, and the flowers come out 
fingle from the wings of the ftalk the whole length. 
Thefe differences are lafting, and do not alter. 
The fixth fort grows naturally on the fides of banks 
in many parts of England, fo is not fufFered to have 
a place in gardens. This was formerly eaten as a 
fallad herb by the poorer Ibrt of people, who gave 
it the title of Sauce alone. This hath a rank fmell 
and tafte of Garlick, and is very biting and hot on 
the palate; it is frequently prefcribed in medicine. 
The feventh fort is fometimes found growing natu- 
rally upon old walls in fome parts of England, parti- 
cularly at Cambridge and Ely, at both which places 
I have obferved it. This hath pretty long, hairy, foft 
leaves at the rootj the ftalks rife near a foot high, 
their upper part being garnifhed with fmall grccnifh 
white Mowers in loofe fpikes ; thefe are fuccceded by 
long compreffed pods which hang downward. It 
flowers in May, and the feeds ripen in July and Au- 
guft ; but the roots will abide leveral years, if they 
have a dry lean foil, or grow upon a wall, for in rich 
land they foon decay. 

The other forts are fometimes kept in botanic gar- 
dens for the fake of variety 5 they are biennial plants, 
which perifh after they have perfected their feeds. 
Thefe may be propagated by fowing their feeds in the 
autumn, in the places where they are to remain, and 
require no other culture but to thin them, and keep 
them clear from weeds. 
ERYTHRINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 762. Corallo- 
dendron. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 661. tab. 446. Coral- 
tree. 

The Characters are, 

The flower hath a tubulous empalement of one leaf, which 
is entire and indented at the brim. The flower is of the 
butterfly kind* compofed of five petals ; the ftandard is 
fpear-fbaped* and deflexed on the ftyles ■* it is very long* 
and rifes upward •* the two wings are fcarce longer than 
the empalement, and are oval * the keel is compofed of two 
petals which are no longer than the wings* and are in- 
dented at the top •* it hath ten ftamina which are joined 
below, and are a little curved* about half as long as the 
ftandard* and are unequal in their length* terminated by 
arrow-pointed Summits* it hath an awlftoaped germen 
with a foot-ftalk* nan-owed at the ftyle* which is the 
length of theftamina* terminated by a Jingle fligma. The 
germen afterward becomes a long fwelling pod ending in 
an' acute point* having one cell* filled with kidney jo aped 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&ion of 
Linnasus's feventeenth clafs, which includes the plants 
with a butterfly flower, having ten ftamina joined in 
two bodies. • 

The Species are, 
Erythrina (Herbacea) foliis ternatis, caule fimpH- 
ciflimo inermi. Hort. Cliff. 354. Erythrina with tri- 
foliate leaves* and a Jingle fmootb ftalk. Corallodendron 
humile, fpica florum longiffima, radice craffiflima. 
Catefb.. Carol. 49. tab. 49. Low Coral-tree with a very 
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long fpike of flowers and thick rooty commonly called the 
Carolina Coral-tree. 

2. Erythrina (Corallodendron) inermis, foliis ternatis, 
caule arboreo. Smooth Erythrina with trifoliate leaves \ 
and a tree-like ftalk. Coral arbor Americana. Hort. 
Am ft. I. p. 211. Smooth American Coral- tree. 

3. Erythrina (Spitwfa) foliis ternatis, caule arboreo 
aculeato. Hort. CI iff. 354. Erythrina with trifoliate 
leaves, and a tree-like prickly ftalk. Corallodendron tri- 
phyllum Americanum, fpinofum, flore ruberrimo. 
To urn. Inft. R. H. 661. Prickly three-leaved American 
Coral-tree, with a vcty red flower. 

4. Erythrina (Piela) foliis ternatis aculeatis caule ar- 
boreo aculeato. Lin; Sp. 993. Erythrina with trifoliate 
prickly leaves, and a prickly tree-like ftalk. Coralloden- 
dron triphyllon Americanum, minus fpinis & femi- 
nibus nigricantibus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 661. Smaller 
three-leaved American Coral-tree, with blacker fpines and 
feeds. 

5. Erythrina {Americana) foliis ternatis acutis, caule 
arboreo aculeato, floribus fpicatis longiffimis. Ery- 
thrina with trifoliate acute-pointed leaves, a prickly tree- 
like ftalk, and very long fpikes of flowers. Coralloden- 
dron triphyllon Americanum, foliis mucronatis, fe- 
minibus coccineis. Houft. MSS. 'Three-leaved American 
Cora I- tree, with acute-pointed leaves and fear let feeds. 

6. Erythrina (fitermis) foliis ternatis acutis, caule 
fruticofo inermi, corollis longioribus claufis. Ety- 
thrina with acute trifoliate leaves, a Jhrubby unarmed 
ftalk, and longer flowers which are clofed. Coral arbor 
non fpinola, flore longiore & magis claulb. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 142. Coral-tree without fpines, having a 
longer clofer flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally in South Carolina, from 
■whence Mr. Catefby (ent the feeds in the year 1724, 
and many of the plants were then raifed in feveral 
curious gardens. This hath a very large woody root, 
which feldom rifes more than a foot and a half high, 
from which come out frefh (hoots every fpring ; thefe 
grow about two feet high, their lower part being gar- 
niflied with trifoliate leaves, of a deep green colour, 
which are (haped like the point of an arrow ; the upper 
part of the llalks arc terminated by a long fpike of fcar- 
let flowers, compofed of five petals, the upper petal 
being much longer than the other, fo that at a fmall 
diltance the flowers appear to have but one petal. 
After the (lowers are paft, the germen turns to a taper 
pod five or fix inches long, lwelling in every part 
where the feeds are lodged, opening in one cell, con- 
taining five or fix kidney-lhaped fcarlet feeds. Thefe 
plants flower in England, but they never produce 
feeds here. 

The fecond fort hath a thick woody ftcm, which rifes 
about ten or twelve feet high in this country, but in 
its native country grows to twice that height, fending 
out many ftrong irregular branches, which are covered 
with a brown bark, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves 
Handing upon long foot-ftalks, the middle lobe which 
terminates the leaf, being much larger than the other 
two-, they are all heart-fliaped, frnooth, and of a 
deep green colour ; the flowers come out at the end 
of the branches, in fhort, thick, clofe fpikes ; they 
arc of a deep fcarlet colour, and make a fine appear- 
ance. Thefe commonly arc in beauty in May and 
June in this country, but are not fucceeded by pods 
here ; but in America, where the trees grow natu- 
rally, they have thick, fwclling, crooked pods, which 
contain large kidney-fbaped feeds, of a reddifh purple 
colour. The leaves of this tree decay in the fpring 
and fall off, fo that in fummer they appear to have no 
life ; but in the autumn it puts out new leaves, 
which continue green all the winter. The flowers do 
not appear till the leaves drop, fo that the branches 
4ire often naked at the time when the flowers are out. 
The third fort chiefly differs from the fecond, in 
having its trunk, branches, and the foot-ftalks of the 
leave?, armed with fhort crooked fpines, the leaves 
and flowers being very like thofe of the fecond fort. 
The fourth forr hath fhrubby ftalks, which divide 
. into branches, and feldom rife above eight or nine 
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feet high ; thefe are armed in every part with ftrono;, 
crooked, black fpines ; the leaves are fmaller than 
thofe of the two laft forts, and have a nearer refem- 
blance of the iirft ; foot-ftalks of the leaves are 
armed with. the fa/ne fort of fpines, and the midrib 
of the leaves have alfo fome which are fmaller and 
not fo black ; the flowers are of a paler fcarletj and 
grow in loofer fpikes. The feeds are as large as thofe 
of the fecond fort* but are of a dark purple colour. 
This tree is generally planted in the Eaft-Indies for 
a fupport to the Pepper plants, which twine round 
the ftem and branches, whereby they are prevented 
trailing on the ground ; and as the branches of this 
tree will put out roots and grow, fo they are preferable 
to any dead props, which in thofe hot countries, 
where there is much rain, would foon rot. 
The feeds of the fifth fort were fent me from La 
Vera Cruz, where the plants grow naturally; and 
fince I have received feeds of the fame fort from the 
Cape of Good Hope, fo that it is a native of both 
countries. The feeds of this are not half fo large as 
thofe of the fecond or third forts, and are of a bright 
fcarlet colour ; the leaves are alfo much fmaller, and 
have long acute points •, the branches are very clofely 
armed with crooked greenilh fpines, as are alfo the 
ribs and foot-ftalks of the leaves. The flowers grow 
in very long clofe fpikes. and are of a beautiful fcarlet 
colour. 

I have alfo raifed a variety of this with paler flowers 
and feeds, and the plants were lefs thorny ; but as I 
was doubtful of its being a diftinct fpecies, fo I only 
mention it here. 

The lixth fort grows in Jamaica, and fome of the 
other iflands in America, from whence I have received 
the feeds. The pods of this fort are longer, and not 
more than half fo thick as thofe of the fecond fort j 
the feeds are of a bright fcarlet colour, they are longer 
and flenderer than thofe of the other forts'; the leaves 
are fmall and acute-pointed, and the ftalks are fmooth 
and without ipines : this doth not grow very large, 
but moots out into branches at a litde diftance from 
the ground, which grow erecl:, fo form a bufhy Ihrub. 
The flowers come out at the end of the branches in 
ftiort fpikes ; the ftandard of the flower is long, and 
the fides turn down over the wings, which are alfo 
longer than thofe of the other fpecies, and the whole 
flower is more clofed. 

I have alfo received fpecimens of a variety of the third 
fort from the ifland of Barbuda, with very fhort flow- 
ers and pods ; they came by the title of Bean-tree, 
which is the common appellation given to thefe trees 
in America-, but the flowers were feparated from 
the ftalks, fo that I can give no account in what 
manner they grow, whether in long or fhort fpikes ; 
but the ftamina of thefe are much longer than the 
petals, in which it differs from all the other; the 
pods are very fhort and crooked, but are rather 
thicker than thofe of the third fort ; the leaves have 
the fame appearance, and are armed with fpines, as 
are alfo the ftalks and branches, but the plants have 
not as yet produced any flowers here. 
A few years ago I received a few very fmall feeds of 
a Coral-tree from the Cape of Good Hope, which 
were of a bright fcarlet colour ; the plants have no 
fpines on them, the leaves are much larger than the 
other forts, their ftems are ftrong, and have the ap- 
pearance of growing to large trees > but as they are 
young, fo there is no determining how they may. differ 
from the other fpecies. 

There are two other forts of Coral -tree mentioned by 
Sir Hans Sloane, in his Hiftory of Jamaica : one ot 
which is by its characters a Sophora, under which 
genus we fliall place it 5 and the other will be put 
under Robinia, to which genus it properly belongs. 
Thefe plants when they produce their flowers, are 
fome of the greateft ornaments to the ftoves we yet 
know ; for their flowers are produced in large fpikes, 
and are of a beautiful fcarlet, fo they make a fine ap- 
pearance ; but it is feldom they flower here, or in 
any of the northern parts of Europe ; yet in the 
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countries where they naturally grow, they produce 
flowers in great plenty every year ; lb that ic is very 
common there to fee moft of their branches termi- 
nated by large fpikes of flowers, when they have no 
leaves upon them ; and the firfl fort, which grows in 
Carolina, is equally productive of flowers there, tho* 
here they do not flower oftener than once in two or 
three years, and the other forts not fo frequent. I 
have tried by various methods to get them to flower; 
ibme I have treated- hardily, by expofing them to 
the open air during the fummer feaibn, and in the 
winter kept them in a very moderate temperature 
of warmth ; others I have kept plunged all the year 
in the tan-bed of the ftove, and fome have remained 
in a dry ftove all the year, where in warm weather 
they had a large fhare of air admitted to them, and 
in winter the air was kept to the temperate point. 
In this lall place the plants have fuccecded beft:, yet 
with this treatment they feldom flower ; and this is 
the general complaint of every one who is poflefled 
of thefe plants, not only in England, but alio in Hol- 
land and France. 

The firfl: fort may be kept through the winter in a 
warm green-houle, but the plants {6 kept rarely 
flower , and the two forts which I have received from 
the Cape of Good Hope, have lived through the win- 
ter in a warm glafs-cafe, without fire ; but thefe have 
not madefo goodprogrefs, as thofe plants which were 
kept in a temperate warmth ; fo that in this country, 
it is much the belt method of treating thefe plants, 
efpecially while they are young. 

Thefe plants are beft propagated by feeds, when 
they can be procured from the countries where they 
naturally grow, for they do not produce any here, 
tho' they are annually brought to England in plenty. 
The feeds fliould be fown in fmall pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed •, where, if the feeds are good, 
the plants will come up in a month or five weeks ; 
when they are two inches high, they fliould be care- 
fully fliaken out of the pots, and each planted in a fe- 
paratc fmall pot, filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed of tanners bark, where they 
muft be fliaded from the fun till they have taken new 
root ; then they fhould have a large ihare of air ad- 
mitted to them at all times when the weather is warm, 
to prevent their being drawn up weak 5 and as the 
plants increafe in ltrength, fo they muft have a larger 
jhare of air. They mull be frequently refreflied with 
water, but not given to them in great plenty, for too 
much moifture will rot the fibres of their roots. In 
the autumn the plants fliould be removed into the 
flove , and for the two or three firft winters, while the 
plants are young, they will require more warmth than 
when they have acquired more ftrength. During the 
time the leaves continue in vigour, the plants will re- 
quire to have water two or three times a week ; but 
when they arc dcititute of leaves, it muft be fparingly 
given, for moilture then is very hurtful to them. As 
the plants grow in ftrength, fo they muft be more 
hardily treated j and by managing them differently, 
there will be a greater chance of gettingthem to flower. 
The third fort is frequently planted in the gardens 
near Lilbon, where they annually flower and ripen 
their feeds, which have been brought me by perfons 
who gathered the pods from the trees. 
Thefe plants may alfb be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in pots during the fummer months, 
and plunged into a hot-bed, will take root, but the 
fcedling plants are beft. 

. RYT HRONIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 375. Dens 
canis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 37S. tab. 202. Dog's 
Tooth, or Dog's Tooth Violet. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement \ it is bcll-flmped* and com- 
pofed of fix oblong petals* which fpread open to their 
Safe, It bath fix ftamina joined to the flyle* terminated 
by oblong* erccl* quadrangular fummits. In the center is 
fitualed an oblong* obtufe* three-cornered germen, fupport- 
iftg a fingle fiyle which is longer than the ftamwa* crown- 
ed by a ■ triple \ cbtttfe, Jprcadihg ftigma. Tbe germen 
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afterward becomes as: cblotig cbtttfe capfute with t'hrer 
cells* filled with flat feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection 
of Linnreus's flxth clals, in which he places thofe plants 
whole flowers have fix flamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Ervthronium {Dens Canis) folikovatis. Erythroni- 
urn with oval leaves. Dens canis latiore rotundiore- 
que folio, flore ex purpura rubente. C. B. P. $7. 
Dog's Tooth Violet with a broader and rounder leaf and 
a purple red flower. 

2. Erythronium {Eongifoliuni) foliis lanceolatis. Ery- 
thronium with fpear-fhaped 'leaves. Dens canis anguf- 
tiore longioreque folio, flore ex albo purpurafcente. 
C. B. P. 87. Dog's Tooth Violet, with a longer and nar- 
rower leaf and a purplifb white flower. 

Thefe are the only diftind fpecies which I have fecn, 
but there are fome varities of them, which arc pre- 
fcrved in curious gardens. Of the firfl: fort there 
is a white flower, which is pretty common jn the gar- 
dens ; another with a pale purple, and a third with 
yellow flowers, which are rare in England : and of the 
iecond fort there is one with a white, and another with 
a foft red flower, both which are now very rare in 
the gardens. 

The firft fort fends out two oval leaves, which are 
joined at their bafe : they are three inches long and 
one and a half broad in the middle, gradually leften- 
ing toward the end \ thefe at firft embrace each other 
inclofing the flower, but afterward they fpread flat 
upon the ground ; they are fpotted with purple and 
white fpots all over their furface j between thele rifes 
a fingle naked ftalk about four inches high, which is 
fmooth, of a purple colour ; this fuftains one flower, 
compofed of fix fpear-fhaped petals, which in this 
arc purple, but in fome they arc white ; the flower 
hangs downward, and the petals reflex and fpread 
open to their bafe. In the center is fltuatcd the ob- 
long three-cornered germen, fupporting a fingle ftyle 
which is longer than the ftarnina, crowned by a tri- 
ple ftigma ; the purple ftarnina ftnnd clofe about the 
ifcyle, and the ftigma ftands farther out. This plant 
flowers early in April, but feldom produces feeds in 
England. The root of this plant is white, oblong, 
and flefliy, and fhaped like a tooth j from whence it 
had the title of Dog's Tooth. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft in the fhapc of its 
leaves, which are longer and narrower, and the floWers 
are a little larger but not fo well coloured. They 
grow naturally in Hungary, and in fome parts of Italy. 

They are propagated by offsets from their roots, 
which they do not fend out very plentifully, lb they 
are not fo commonly fecn in the gardens, as moft other 
flowers of the fame feaibn : they love a fhndy fitu- 
ation and a gentle loamy foil, but fhould not be too 
often removed. They may be tranfplanted any time 
after the beginning of June, When their leaves will be 
quite decayed, till the middle of September 5 but the 
roots fliould not be kept very long out of the ground, 
for if they (hrinkj it will often caufe them to rot. The 
roots of thefe flowers fliould not be planted fcattering 
in the borders of the flower-garden, but in patches 
near each other, where they will make a good ap- 
pearance. 

ESCHYNOMENE; See ^schynome/ta. 

ESCHYNOMENOUS, /ESCHY NOME- 
NOUS PLANTS [A,V X u^V^i, of mrxyvopaii 
Gr. to be afhamcd,] the fenfitive plants; which, . 
when one touches them* will fhrink in* or let their 
leaves fall down. 

ESCULENT PLANTS [of efciilentus, Lat. 
eatable,] fuch plants, or the roots of them, as may be 
eaten ; as Beets, Carrots, Leeks, Onions, Parfneps, 
Potatoes, Radilhes, Horfe-radifh, Scorzonera, &c. 

ESPALIERS, are either rows of trees planted 
about a whole garden cr plantation, or in hedges, 
fo as to inclcfe quarters or feparate parts of a gar- 
den, which are trained up flat in a ciofe hedge, for the 
defence of tender plants againft the violence and in- 
jury, of wind and weather. 

The 
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The moft commonly' received notion of Epaliers are 
hedges of fruit-trees, which are trained up regularly 
to a lattice of wood work, formed either of Aih-poles, 
or fquare long timbers cut out of Fir, 6cc. and it is of 
this fort of Elpalier that I mall treat in this place. 
Efpaliers of fruit-trees are commonly planted to fur- 
round the quarters of a kitchen -garden, for which 
purpofe they are of admirable ufe and beauty for by 
laying out the walks of this garden regularly, which 
are bounded on each fide by thefe hedges, when they 
are handfomely managed, they have a wonderful effect 
in flickering the kitchen-plants in the quarters, and 
alfo fcreening them from the fight of perfons in the 
walks fo that a kitchen-garden well laid out in this 
manner, and properly managed, will be equal to 
the fin eft regular parterre for beauty. 
The trees chiefly planted for Efpaliers are Apples, 
Pears, and fome Plums ; but the two former are 
moflly tiled: fome plant Efpaliers of Apples grafted 
upon Paradife- flocks •, but thefe being of humble 
growth, and a fnort duration, are not lb proper for this 
purpofe, unlefs for very fmall gardens ; therefore I 
ihould rather advife the having them upon Crab- 
flocks, or (if in fmaller gardens, where the trees can- 
not be allowed to grow lb high) upon what the gar- 
deners call the Dutch- llock ; which will caufc them 
to bear fooner, and prevent their growing too luxu- 
riantly, and thefe will continue many years in vigour. 
In chufing the trees for an Elpalier, endeavour as 
near as pofTible, to plant the feveral forts which are 
nearly of the fame growth in one line, that the Elpa- 
lier may be the more regular, and of an equal height, 
which greatly adds to their beauty-, for if you plant 
trees which moot very unequally in the fame line, it 
will be impofTible to make the Elpalier regular : be- 
fides, the dillance of the trees mult be in proportion 
to their growth > for fome trees, viz. thole of a larger 
growth, mould be planted thirty or thirty-five feet 
afunder ; whereas thofe of fmaller growth, need not 
be above twenty-live feet dillance from each other. 
The width of the walks and borders between thefe 
Efpaliers ihould (in a large garden) be fourteen or fix- 
teen t'eet at lead and if the trees are defigned to be 
carried up pretty high, the dillance Ihould be greater, 
that each fide may receive the advantage of the fun 
and air, which is ablblutely ncccfTary, if you would 
have the fruit well tailed. And if your ground is fo 
fituated, that you are at full liberty which way to 
nuke the Efpaliers, I would ad vile the placing the 
lines from the call a little inclining to the fouth, and 
toward the weft a little inclining to the north, that 
the fun may fliine between the rows in the morning 
and evening when it is low ; for in the middle of the 
day, when the fun is advanced far above the horizon, 
it will fliine over the tops of the Efpaliers, and reach the 
furface of the earth about their roots, which is a matter 
of more confequence than many people are aware of. 
The forts of Apples proper for Efpaliers, are the 
Golden Pippin, Nonpareil, Rennette Grife, Aroma- 
tic k Pippin, Holland Pippin, French Pippin, Wheel- 
er's Kufl'et, Pile's Kuflet, with fome others. The 
feafun for planting, and the method of pruning and 
training thefe trees, you will fee under the articles of 
Appli:s and Pruning. j 
The forts of Pears proper for an Elpalier, are chiefly 
the fu mmer and autumn fruits, for fome of the win- 
ter Pears feldoni fucceed well in an Efpalier. Thele 
trees, if defignfd for a llrong moid foil, Ihould be 
upon Quincc-ftocks ; but if for a dry foil upon free- 
flocks. Their dillance of planting mult alfo be regu- | 
latcd by the growth of the trees, which are more un- 
equal in Pears than Apples, and Ihould therefore be 
more carefully examined before they are planted. As 
for thofe Pears upon frce-llocks, the diftance Ihould | 
never be lei's than thirty feet for moderate growing , 
trees ; but for vigorous ihocters, the fpace of forty 
feet is little enough ; cfpecialiy if the foil be flrong, in 
which cafe they mould be planted at a greater diflance. 
The particular forts of Pears 1 would recommend for 
an Efpalier, are the Jargonelle, Dlanquette, Poire fans 
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Peau, Summer Boncretien, Hamden's Bergamot, 
Autumn Bergamot, L'ambrette, Gros Rouilelet, 
Chaumontelle, Beurre du Roy, Le Marquis, Crcflanc, 
with fome others of lefs note; always remernberino, 
that thole Pears which are of the melting kind, will 
do better in Elpalier than the breaking Pears, which 
feldom ripen well on an Efpalier ; as alfo that many 
forts of Pears will ripen well on an Efpalier in a warm 
foil and lituation, which require a wall in other places; 
you Ihould alfo be careful of the (locks thefe are 
grafted on; for if the breaking Pears are grafted upon 
Qui nee- flocks, the fruit will be flony, but the melt- 
ing Pears will be improved by them. As to the 
method of planting, fee the article Pear ; and for 
pruning and managing, fee Pruning. 
I lhall now give directions for making the Efpalier, 
to which the trees are to be trained ; but this Ihould 
not be done until the third year after the trees are 
planted ; for while they are young, it will be fufficieiit 
to drive a few fliort flakes into the ground on each 
fide of the trees, in a ftrait line, to which the branches 
Ihould be faflened in an horizontal pofition, as they 
are produced, in order to train' them properly for the 
Efpalier ; which, flakes may be placed nearer, or at 
a farther diflance, according as tiie fhoots produced 
may require ; and thefe will be funic icnt for the three 
firil years ; for Ihould you frame the Efpalier the firtt 
year the trees are planted, many of the flakes would rot 
before the Efpalier is covered. The cheapell method 
to make thefe Efpaliers is with Afh-poles, of which 
you Ihould have two forts ; one of the largefl: fize, 
which contains thirteen poles in a bundle, and the oiher 
fize thofe of half a hundred. The rirfl or largell fize 
poles, Ihould be cut about feven feet and a half lonpr ; 
thefe are intended for upright Hakes, and mull be fharp- 
ened at the largefl end, that they may, with more cafe, 
be driven into the ground ; and if their bottoms are 
burred, or rubbed over with that compofition men- 
tioned in the article of Coverings, they may be pre- 
fer ved a long time found ; thefe Ihould be placed at a 
foot diftance from each other in a direct line, and of an 
equal height, about fix feet above ground ; then you 
Ihould nail a row of ftrait (lender poles along upon* the 
tops of the upright Makes, which will keep them exactly 
even, and continue to crofs the flakes with the fmaller 
poles, and alfo with the tops which were cut off from 
the larger flakes, at about nine inches dillance, row 
from row, from the top to the bottom of the flakes. 
Thefe rows of poles Ihould be faflened with wire to the 
flakes, which if made of Fir, and painted over,willlafla 
longtime ; and the largeflend of thepolesfhouldbecut 
flat, and nailed to the upright flakes, which will fecure 
the Efpalier almofl as long as the poles will endure 
wherea?, if your fattening is not flrong, the poles will 
be continually difplaced with every flrong wind. 
When your Efpalier is thus framed, you mufl fallen 
the branches of the trees thereto either with fmall 
Ofier-twigs, rope-yarn, or fome fuch binding, obferv- 
ing to train them in a horizontal pofition, and at equal 
dillances ; being careful not to crofs any of die 
branches, nor to lay them in too thick. The diftance 
which fhould be allowed for the branches of Pears and 
Apples, muft be proportioned according to the fize of 
their fruit; fuch of them whofe fruit is large, as the 
Summer Boncretien, Monfieur John, and Beurre du 
Roy Pears, and the Rennet Grife, Holland Pippin, 
French Pippin, and other large Apples, fhould have 
their branches fix or eight inches diflance at leaft; 
and to thofe of lefTer growth, four or five inches 
will be fufricient. But for farther directions, I fhall 
refer to the articles of the feveral fruits : as alfo that 

■ 

of Pruning, where thefe particulars will be fumci- 
ently explained. 

But befides this fort of Efpalier made with A fli -poles, 
there is another fort that is by many people preferred ; 
which is framed with fquare timbers cut to a proper 
fize, according to the ftrength thereof, or the expence 
the owner is willing to go to. Thefe, though they ap- 
pear more fightly, when well fixed and painted, are 
not of longer duration than one of the former, pro- 
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vkfcd it it well made, and the poles are ftrong which 
are let upright \ nor will they anfwer the purpofe 
better, though they are vaftly more expenfive ; for 
the greateft beauty confifts in the difpofing of the 
branches of tree * which, efpecially in fummer, when 
the leaves are on, will entirely hide from the fight 
the frame of the Efpalier ; therefore all expence in 
erecting theft is needlefs, farther than making provi- 
fion to fecure the branches of the trees in a regular 
order. 

Fruit-trees thus planted, and well managed, are 
much preferable tothofe trained up in any other figure, 
upon (evcral accounts as firft, thefe take up very lit- 
e room in a garden, fo as not to be hurtful to the 
plants which grow in the quarters and, lecondly, the 
fruit upon thefe are better tailed than thole which 
grow upon dwarfs, the fun and air having freer ac- 
cefs to every part of the tree ; whereby the damp- 
nefs arifmg from the ground is fooner diflipated, which 
is of fingular advantage to fruit-trees (as hath been 
already fhewn.) And as the trees againft an Efpa- 
lier are kept low, and the branches being faftenea' to 
the Efpalier, the fruit will not be blown down fo 
foon by the wind * fo that upon the whole, Efpaliers 
muft be allowed to be of great ufe and beauty. 

EVER-GREEN THORN. See Pyracantha. 

EVERLASTING PEA. See Lathyrus. 

EUGENIA. Michel. 10S. 
The Characters are, 
*The flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf* cut 
into four figments : the flower bath four oblong obtufe 
petals* twice as large as the empalement. It hatb many 
ftamina which are inferted in the empalement* terminated 
by fmall fummits* and a turbinated germen fttuated under 
the flowery fupporting a fimple ftyle the length of the 
ftamina* crowned by a Jingle ftigma. The germen af- 
terward becomes a quadrangular plumb-fhaped fruit 
crowned, having one cell inclofmg one fmootb roundijh nut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecrion 
of Linnams's twelfth clafs, intituled Icofandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having many ftamina inferted in 
the empalement, and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

i. Eugenia (Malaccenfts) foliis integerrimis, peduncu- 
lis racemofis lateralibus. Flor. Zeyl. 187. Eugenia 
with entire leaves and branching foot-ftalks of flowers. 
Jambofa domeftica. Rump. Amb. 1. p. 121. 

*. Eugenia (Jamboo) foliis integerrimis, pedunculis 
racemofis terminalibus. Flor. .Zeyl. 188. Eugenia 
with entire leaves* and branching foot-ftalks of flowers 
terminating the branches. Jambofa fylveftris alba. 
Rump. Amb. 1. 127. 

There are fome other ipecies of this genus which 
grow naturally in India, but' thofe here mentioned 
are the only lbrts which I have feen in the Engltfh 
gardens. Some plants of the firft fort I received 
from Dr. Heberden with fome other plants, which 
were fent by his brother from the Brafils, where 
it is cultivated for the table ; fo that the plants of 
this kind are common in moll parts of the Eaft-In- 
dies. 

This riles with a tree-like ftem, covered with a brown 
bark, which, in the countries where it grows natu- 
rally, rifes from twenty to thirty feet high, fending 
out many branches, garnifhed with oblong entire 
leaves, ending in acute points : thefe are placed op- 
pofite, and when young, are of a bright purple co- 
lour * but as they grow older, become of a light 
green. The flowers are produced on the fide of 
the branches, each foot-ftalk branching into three or 
four others, each fupporting one flower. Thefe are 
fucceeded by irregular-fhaped fucculent fruit, ta- 
iloring one nut. 

The lecond fort rifes to the fame height as the firft, 
but the leaves are longer and narrower. The flowers 
do, for the moft part, terminate the branches, though 
there are fome which come on their fides. The 
fruit of this is fmaller, rounder, and not fo much ef- 
teemed as thofe of the firft. 

Thefe plants are prefervetl in the gardens of the cu- 
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rious for the fake of variety, though there rs, lit- 
tle hopes of their producing fruit in England. They 
may^ be propagated by their ftones, if they can be 
obtained freih from the countries of their natural 
growth. The ftones mould be planted in fmall pots 
filled with light earth, and pluneed into a hot-bed, 
obferving to keep the earth moift but not wet j in 
about fix weeks the plants will appear ; and when 
grown four inches high, they fhould be carefully fc- 
parated, planting each into a fmall pot, plunging 
them into the hot-bed again, being careful to fhade 
them till they have taken new root ; after which, 
they fhould be treated in the fame way as other 
tender plants from the' fame country, always plung- 
ing them into the tan-bed in the ftove ; and in winter 
be fparing in water to mem, for much- wet will kill 
them. 

EUONYMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 240. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 617. tab. 388. [Evuwp,®** of iv, good, and 
ovopu* a name ; fo called by way of anttphrafis, becaufe 
it is hurtful to animals.] The Spindle-tree, or Prick- 
wood ; in French, Fufain. 
The Characters are, 
- // bath a Jhort empalement to the flower of one leaf 
which is divided into four or five figments. ¥be flower 
bath four or five oval petals, which fpread open. It hath 
five Jhort ftamina, which are joined at their bafe to 
the germen* terminated by twin fummits. In the center is 
fttuated a large oval germen* fupporting a Jhort ftyle* crown- 
ed by an obtufe ftignta. The germen afterword becomes a 
fucculent four-cornered coloured capfule* having as many 
cells as angles* each containing one oval feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fcdlion of 
Linnxus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Euonymus {Vulgaris) foliis lanceolatis, floribus te- 
trandriis, fructu tetragono. Spindle-tree with fpear- 
Jhaped leaves* flowers having four ftamina* ana qua- 
drangular fruit. Euonymus vulgaris, gran is ruben- 
tibus. C. B. P. 428. The common Spindle-tree. 

2. Euonymus {Latifolius) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, flo- 
ribus pentandris, fructu pentagono, pedunculis lon- 
giffimis. Spindle-tree with oval fpear-Jhaped leaves* 
flowers having five ftamina* a five-cornered fruit* and 
very long foot-ftalks. Euonymus latifoliiis. C. B. P. 
428. Broad-leaved Spindle-tree. 

3. Euonymus {Americanus) floribus omnibus quinque- 
fidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 197. Spindle-tree whofe flowers 
are all divided into five points. Euonymus Virginia- 

* nus, pyracanthae foliis, fempervirens, capfula verru- 
carum mftar afperata rubente. Pluk. Phy t. 115. f. 5. 
Virginian evergreen Spindle-tree with rough* war ted* red 
feed vejfels. 

4. Euonymus {Pinnatis) foliis pinnatis, fru&u racemofo 
trigono. Spindle-tree with winged leaves* and three-cor- 
nered fruit growing in bunches. Euonymus caudice 
non ramofo, folio alato, fructu rotundo tripyreno. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 171. Spindle-tree with an unlrancbing 
ftalk* a winged leaf* and a round fruit having three feeds. 
The firft fort grows naturally in England. It is very 
common in hedges, and is iometimes found growing 
in woods. This, when growing in hedges, is feldom 
feen of any confide rable fize, but rather appears like 
a fhrub ; but if planted (ingle, and trained up like 
other trees, will nave a ftrong woody ftem, and rile 
more than twenty feet high, dividing into many 
branches, garnifhed with fp car- fh aped leaves about 
three inches long, and one inch and a quarter broad 
in the middle, gradually diminishing to both ends ; 
they are entire, of a deep green colour, and are placed 
oppofite. The flowers come out in fmall bunches 

. from the fide of the ftalks, (landing upon (lender foot- 
ftalks i they are compofed of four whitifh petals, which 
are expanded in form of a crofs. The empalement 
is divided into four parts. The flowers haye four 
ftamina, and the fruit is four-cornered, and open* 
into four cells. This tree Mowers the latter part of 
May and the beginning of June, and the fruit ripens in 
October, at which time the feed-veflcls fpread open 
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And expofe the feeds, which are of a beautiful red co- 
lour fo that when the branches are well ftored with 
them, the trees make a good appearance at that fea- 
fon, when growing among other forts. The wood 
of this tree is ufed by the mufical inftrument-makers 
for toothing of organs and virginal keys the branches 
are cut into tooth-pickers, and for making of (kewers ; 
and fp indies 3re made of the wood, from whence the 
tree was titled Spindle- tree ; but in fome counties it 
is called Dogwood. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Aufixia and Hun- 
gary * this was very fehiom feen in England till of late 
years, fince I procured it from France, and from the 
feeds of thofe plants great numbers have been fince 
railed, lb it is now pretty common in feveral of the 
jiurieries near London ; this rifes with a ftronger Item 
than the firft, and grows to a larger fize. The leaves 
are oval and fpear-fhaped, about four inches long, and 
two inches broad in the middle, of a light green co- 
lour, and entire ; they are placed oppofite on the 
branches, with fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come 
out from the fide of the branches, upon very (lender 
foot-ftalks, which are two inches and a half long ; 
thefe branch out into a loofe bunch, fo that the flowers 
iland upon feparatc foot-llalks. The flowers have 
five petals, which at firft arc white, but afterward 
change to a purple colour •* the empalenient of the 
flower is divided into five parts. It hath five (lamina, 
and the fruit is frequently five-cornered ; the fruit is 
much larger than that of the common fort, and the 
foot-ftalks being weak, the fruit always hang down. 
Dr. Linnreus has fuppofl-d thefe to be but one fpecies, 
and has taken the cii:ir:icters of this genus from the 
fecond foit, whole flu wens have five (lamina and five 
petals, and the fruit five corners; but all thofe of 
the common fort which I have examined have but 
four, and thefe differences are permanent in thofe 
plants which rife from feeds ; for I have railed many 
of both forts from feedv, but have never found either 
of them alter. 

The third lore grows naturally in Virginia, Carolina, 
and other pai 11 of North America * this rifes with a 
fhrubby flalk to the heightof eight or ten feet, dividing 
into many branches, which come out oppofite from the 
joints of the ftenv, thefe arc garnifhed with fpcar-fhaped 
leaves, which are two inches long, and about three 
quarters of an inch broad in the middle, ending in 
acute points ; they arc placed oppofite, and continue 
green all the year. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, and alfo from the fides, in fmall 
clufters, which are fuccceded by round capfules, 
which are clofely armed by rough protuberances. 
This flowers in July, but fcldom produces, ripe fruit 
in England, 

As this is an evergreen (hrub, fo it merits a place in 
every curious garden, and particularly in. all planta- 
tions of evergreen trees and fhrubs ; there is a vari- 
ety of this with variegated leaves, which ispreferved 
in the nurfcry- gardens. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and (bme 
of the other iflands in the Weft- Indies ; this rifes 
with an upright woody ftalk, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet •, at the top it divides into two or three 
fliort branches, which are garnifhed by winged leaves, 
compofed of fix or feven pair of fmall leaves (or lobes) 
about two inches long, and one inch broad ; thefe 
leaves come out without order, (landing upon long 
foot-ftalks. The flowers come out in clufters from 
the fide of the brandies, toward their end ; thefe are 
fucceeded by roundifli capfules, having a thick brown 
cover, which open in three cells, each containing a 
fingle hard feed. 

The two firft forts may be propagated either by feeds, 
or layers i if by lecds, they mould be fown in autumn, 
foon after they are ripe ; then the plants will come up 
the Ipring following ; but if the feeds are not fown till 
Ipring, the plants will not appear till the following 
fpring, whereby a whole year is loft. The feeds (hould 
be fown upon a (hady border, where they will fucceed 
better than when they arc more expofed to the fun. 
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. When the plants come up, they will require no other 
care but to keep, them clean from weeds till the fol- 
lowing autumn, when, as foon as their leaves decay, 
the plants (hould be taken up and tranlplanted into a 
.nurfery, in rows two feet diftant, and the plants one 
foot afunder in die rows in this place they may re- 
. main two years, and then they may. be removed to 
the places where they are to remain. _ . 

When, thefe are propagated by.;layers, the young 
fhbots (hould be laid down in antumn ; and if the joint 
which is laid deepeft in the ground is flit, as is prac- 
tifed forCarnations, it will caufe them to putout roots 
much fooner than they otherwife would do ; thele lay- 
ers will be fufHciently rooted in one year to bear tranf- 
planting, when they fliould be taken from the old 
plants, and treated in the fame way as the (eedlings. 
The cuttings of thefe forts, planted in a (hady border, 
will take root, but they fhould be planted in autumn, 
as foon as their leaves begin to fall * they fliould be 
the Ihoots of the fame year, with a knot of the' for- 
mer year at bottom. 

The third fort, which grows, naturally in North 
America, is fo hardy as rarely to fufFer by cold in 
England, provided it is not planted in places very 
much expofed. This may be propagated by laying 
down the young branches in the autumn, obferving 
to tongue them in the fame manner as is practifed in 
laying of Carnations : thefe will have made good roots 
in one year, when they may be cut from the old 
plants, and planted in a nurfery for two years to 
get ftrength ; after which, they fliould be planted 
where they are dcfigned to remain. 
The fourth fort is a native of warmer countries, 
fo cannot be prefcrveu in England, unlefs it is placed 
in a (love in winter : this is generally propagated by 
feeds, which muft be (own in pots, and plunged into 
a hot-bed ; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they fliould be each planted in a feparatc fmall pot, 
and plunged into the hot-bed again, being careful 
to fhade them until they have taken new root ; after 
which they muft be treated in the fame way as other 
tender plants of the fame countries. This fort may 
alfo be propagated by cuttings during any of the 
fummer months. 

EUPATOROI PHALACRON. See Verbesina. 

EUPATORIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 842. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 455. tab. 259. [Eurr*™^, of king Eu- 
pator, who firft brought this plant into ufe.] Hemp 
Agrimony ; in French, Eupatoire. 

The Characters arc, 
It bath a compound flower* compofed of feveral herma- 
phrodite florets* which are funnel-Jhaped, cut into 
five parts at the brim* which fpread open ; thefe are in- 
cluded in one common fcaly empalenient* ivbofe fcales are 
narrow* erecJ* and unequal, The florets have each five 
Jhort hairy ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits. In 
the bottom is Jituated a fmall germen, fupporting a long 
Jlcnder fiyle* which is bifid, crowned by a narrow ftigma. 
The gcrmen afterward becomes an oblong feed* crowned 
with down* fitting in the empalenient. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fec~lion of 
Linn«us's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants with compound flowers, which have only her- 
maphrodite fruitful flowers. 
The Species are, 

1. Eupatorium (Cannabinum} foliis digitatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 396. Eupatorium with fingered leaves. Eupa- 
torium cannabinum. C. B, P. 320. Common Hemp 
Agrimony. 

2. Eupatorium (Maculatum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
fcrratis, pctiolatis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 396. 
Eupatorium with fpear-fiaped oval leaves which arc 
flawed t having foot-ftalks* and an upright ftalk. Eupa- 
torium Novas Anglia?, urtics foliis, floribus purpu- 
rafcentibus, maculato caule. H. L. New England 
Hemp Agrimony with Nettle leaves* purplifh flowers* and 
/potted ftalks. 

3. Eupatorium (Purpureuni) foliis fubvcrticillatis, lan- 
' ccolatis ferratis petiolatis rugofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 838. 

Eupatorium with leaves placed in whorls* which arc 

fpear- 
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fpear-fhaped-, fawed*. rough * and have foot-ftalks* Eu- 
patorium folio oblon go rugofb, caule purpurafcente. 
Tourn.-Inft. 456. Canada Hemp Agrimony with a long 
rough leafy and purpli/h ftalk. 

Eupatorium {Scandens) caule volubili, foliis corda- 
tis dentatis acucis. Hort, Cliff. 396. Eupatorium with 
. a twining ftalk and hear t-Jh aped leaves, which are fbarply 
indented. Eupatorium Americanum fcandens, haftato 
inagis acuroinato folio. Vaill. Mem. 1719. Climbing 
American Hemp Agrimony* with a fpear-Uke fharp- 
pointed leaf. 

5. Eupatorium (Rotundi folium) foliis fefiilibus dif- 
tinctis fubro tun do- cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 837. Eu- 

. patorium with roundifh heart-fhaped leaves fitting clofe 
to the ftalks* and arc diftinSl. Eupatorium America- 
num, foliis rotundioribus abfque pediculis. Vaill. 
Mem. 1719* American Hemp Agrimony with round 
leaves* having no foot-ftalks. 

6. Eupatorium {Fruticofum) foliis oblongo-cordatis, 
floribus paniculatis, caule fruticofo fcandente. Eu- 

• patorium with oblong heart-fhaped leaves* paniadated 
flowers* and a climbing fhrubby ftalk. Eupatorium 
fcandens, foliis fubrotundis lucidis,- floribus fpicatis 
albis. Houft. MSS. Climbing Hemp Agrimony with round- 
ifi Jhining leaves* and white flowers growing in fpikes. 

7. Eupatorium (Odoratum) foliis ovatis, obtufe ferratis 
petiolatis trinerviis, calycibus fimplicibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 839. Eupatorium with oval* obtufe* fawed* 
three-veined leaves* having foot-ftalks* and fingle em- 
palements to the flowers. Eupatorium Americanum, 
teucrii folio, More niveo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
American Hemp Agrimony with a Tree Germander leaf* 
and a white flower. 

8. Eupatorium (Perfoliatum) foliis connatis tomento- 
fis. Hort. Cliff. 396. Eupatorium with woolly leaves 
joined at their bafc. Eupatorium Virginianum, falvias 
foliis longiflimis acuminatis, perfoliatum. Pluk. Aim. 
Virginian perfoliate Hemp Agrimony* with long Sage-like 
leaves clofely fur rounding the ftalk. 

9. Eupatorium (Betonici folium) foliis oblongis, obtufis, 
crenatis, glabris, calycibus fimplicibus. Eupatorium 
with oblong* obtufe* fmooth* crenated leaves* and fingle 
empalemcnts to the flowers. Eupatorium betonic# folio 
glabro & carnofb, flore coeruleo. Houft. MSS. Hemp 
Agrimony with a flefhy fmoothBetony leaf* and a blue flower. 

10. Eupatorium (Morifolium) foliis cordatis ferratis 
caule crecto arboreo. Eupatorium with heart-fljaped 
fawed leaves* and an upright tree-like ftalk. Eupato- 
rium Americanum arborefcens, mori folio, floribus 
albicantibus. Houft. MSS. Tree-like American Hemp 
Agrimony*' with a Mulberry leaf and white flowers. 

11. Eupatorium (Punclatum) foliis ovatis petiolatis 
integris, caule fruticofo ramofo, calycibus fimplici- 
bus. Eupatorium with oval entire leaves having foot- 
ftalks* a branching fhrubby ftalk* and Jingle empalements 
to the flowers. Eupatorium Americanum frutefcens, 
balfamina; lutse foliis, nigris maculis punctatis. Houft. 
MSS. American fhrubby Hemp Agrimony* with yellow 
Balfamine leaves fpottcd with black. 

12,. Eupatorium [Hyjfopifolium) foliis lanceolato-line- 
aribus trinerviis fub integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 836. 
Eupatorium with narrow* fpear-flmped* entire leaves* 
having three Jierves. Eupatorium Virginianum, folio 
angulto floribus albis. Hort. Elth. 141. tab. 115. 
f. 1 40. Virginia Hemp Agrimony* with a narrow leaf* 
and white flowers. 

13. Eupatorium ( Ramofum) foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
acutis, fuperne ferratis caule ramofo. Hemp Agrimony 
with narrow* fpcar-floaped* pointed leaves* fawed on their 
upper part* and a branching ftalk. 

14. Eupatorium (Conyzoi ; dcs) foliis cordatis acutis, 
dentatis, trinerviis, caule fruiticofo ramofo. Eupa- 
torium with pointed* heart -fljaped* fawed leaves* having 
three veins*' and a branching fhrubby ftalk. -Conyza 
fruti'cofa, folio haftato, flore pallide purpureo. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 124. Shrubby Fleabane with a fpear-fhaped 
leaf* and a pale purple flower. 

15. Eupatorium (Paniculatum) foliis cordatis rugofls 
crenatis, caule paniculato. Eupatorium with rough* 
heart-fljaped, crenated leaves* and a paniculated ftalk. 
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Conyza Salvias foliis conj ugatis, floribus fpicatis r'u- 
bentibus. Houft. MSS. Fleabane with Sage leave's 
placed oppofite* and red flowers growing in fpikes. 

16. Eupatorium (Houftonis) foliis cordatis acuminatis, 
caule volubili, floribus fpicatis racemolis. Eupatorium 
with heart-fhaped pointed /eaves* a. twining ftalk* and 
branching Jpikcd flowers. Eupatorium Americanum, 
fcandens, folio haftato glabro, floribus fpicatis. Houft. 
MSS. Climbing American Hemp Agritnony with a fmooib 
fpear-ftjaped leaf* and fpiked flowers. 

17. Eupatorium (Trifoliatum) foliis ternis. Flor. Virg. 
1 19. . Lin. Sp. Plant 838. Hemp Agrimony with trifo- 

• Hate leaves. 

18. Eupatorium (Altiffimuni) foliis lanceolatis nervofis, 
inferioribus extimo fub ferratis, caule fruticofo. Hort. 
Upfal. 1 52. Eupatorium with nervous fpear-Jhaped leaves* 
whofe lower leaves are Jawed on their edges* and ft and 
in whorls round the ftalks. Eupatorium folio oblongo, 
rugofo, ampliori, caule virefcente. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
456. Hemp Agrimony with a large* oblong* rough leaf* 
and a green ftalk. 

19. Eupatorium (Cceleftinum) foliis cordato-ovatis, 
obtufe ferratis petiolatis, calycibus mukifloris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 838. Eupatorium with beart-ftbaped oval 
leaves obtufely fawed* having foot-ftalks* and many 
flowers to the empalements. Eupatorium 
folio, flore cxTuleo. Hort. Elth. 140. 
Hemp Agrimony with a fVood Sage leaf* 
flower. 

The laft grows naturally in Carolina, from whence 
the late Dr. Dale fent me the feeds ; thefe plants 
flowered very finely the year after they were raifed, but 
never have flowered flnce, for the roots creep greatly 
in the ground, but never fend up any ftalks. 
The firft fort grows naturally by the fide of rivers 
and ditches in moft parts of England, and is the only 
ipecies of this genus, which is known to grow natu- 
rally in Europe ; this is eftcemed as a very good vul- 
nerary herb, fo ftands in the lift of medicinal plants. 
It is feldom admitted into gardens, becaufe, where- 
evcr it is fuffered to feed, the ground will be well 
ftored with the plants to a great diftance. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in feveral parts of 
North America, from whence it has been introduced 
to the gardens in Europe ; this Jiath a perennial root, 
but an annual ftalk, which rifes about two feet 
and a half high , it is purple, and has many dark 
fpots upon it. The leaves are rough, oval and fpear- 
fhaped, having foot-ftalks j they are placed by threes 
round the ftalk toward the bottom, but upward by 
pairs oppofite at each joint. The ftalks are termi- 
nated by clufters of purple flowers, growing in a fort 
of coiymbus ; thefe come out in July and Auguft, 
' and in warm feafons will ripen its feeds in autumn. 
The third fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this rifes with an upright ftalk near four feet high, 
gamifhed with long, narrow, fpear-fhaped leaves at 
each joint ; thefe are deeply fawed on their edges, and 
the midrib is oblique to the foot-ftalk ; they are 
placed by fours round the ftalk in whorls, and are 
of a dark green colour. The ftalks are terminated 
by bunches of purple flowers like the laft, "which 
appear at the fame time. This hath a perennial root 
and an annual ftalk. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina ; this hath a perennial root, which fends out 
many twining ftalks in the fpring ; thefe twift about 
any neighbouring fupporr, and rile to the height of 
five or fix feet, garnifhed at each joint with two heart- 
fhaped leaves, which are indented on their edges, and 
terminate in acute points ; at each joint there are two 
fmall fide branches come out, which are terminated 
by clufters of white flowers, fb that the ftalks feem 
covered with them moft part of their length ; but 
as thefe come pretty late in the leaftm, lb unlefs the 
fummers prove "warm, the plants do not flower well in 
England. 

There is another of thefe plants with purple flowers, 
{landing upon longer foot-ftalks, which was fent me 
from Campeachy - 9 but the ftalks and leaves are very 

like 
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like thofe of this fort, fo that I doubt whether it 
be a diftinft fpecies. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in New England and 
Virginia, from both of thefe counties I have received 
the feeds ; this hath a perennial root and an annual 
ftalk i it rifes with upright ftalks about a foot high j 
thefe have their joints pretty near each other, where 
they are garnifhed with roundifh heart-fhaped leaves, 
fitting clofe to the ftalks j they are fawed on their 
edg s, and are of a light green colour. The flowers 
are produced in fmall loofe panicles at the top of 
the (talks ; they are white, and have two fmall green 
leaves immediately under the flowers. Thefe flowers 
appear the latter end of June, but the feeds feldom 
ripen in England. 

The fixth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
America, from whence the late Dr. Houfton fent me 
the feeds ; this hath a Ihrubby climbing ftalk, which 
rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet, fattening itfelf 
to any neighbouring prop for fupport, and is gar- 
nifhed with heart-ftiaped leaves, placed oppofite-, 
they are about three inches long, and one and a half 
broad, of a lucid green ; the flowers come out in long 
branching panicles, which proceed from the fide of 
the italks, and are terminated by a branching pani- 
cle of white flowers. This fort is tender, fo will 
not live in this country without artificial heat. 
The feventh fort rifes with upright ftalks three feet 
high, garnifhed with oval leaves at each joint, which 
are placed oppofite ; they have very fhort foot- 
ftalks, and are fawed on their edges ; from the fides 
of the ftalks, at every joint, is produced two (lender 
branches, which ftand erect - 9 thefe, and the principal 
ftalks alfo, are terminated by clufters of white 
flowers ; they appear in Auguft and September, and 
the ftalks decay in winter, but the root is perennial. 
This grows naturally in Pcnfylvania, and other parts 
of America. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Virginia and Phi- 
ladelphia j this hath a perennial root and an annual 
ftalk. The ftalks rife from two to three feet high * 
they are hairy, and garnifhed with rough leaves at each 
joint, Which are from three to four inches long, and 
about an inch broad at their bafe, gradually lefiening 
to a very acute point the two leaves are joined at 
their bale, fo the ftalks feem to grow through them * 
they are of a dark green, and are covered with fhort 
hairs. The upper part of the ftalk divides into many 
flender foot-ftalks, each fuftaining a clofe clufter of 
white flowers. Thefe come out in July, and in warm 
feafons the feeds will fometimes ripen in England. 
The ninth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent me the feeds ; this 
rifes with an upright ftalk near two feet high, gar- 
nifhed toward the bottom with oblong obtufe leaves, 
which are of a thick fubftance, and crenated on their 
edges ; the upper part of the ftalk is naked to the 
top, where the flowers come out in a thick panicle j 
they are blue, and have fingle empalements. This 
flowers late in autumn, but never ripens feeds here-, the 
root is biennial, and perifhes foon after it has flowered. 
The tenth fort was fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun 
from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing na- 
turally ; this hath a thick woody ftalk, which riles 
twelve or fourteen feet high, fending out many branches, 
which are channelled, and covered with a brown 
bark, garnifhed with regular heart-fhaped leaves 
as large as thofe of the Mulberry-tree-, they are 
of a light green colour, and fawed on their edges, 
placed oppofite upon foot-ftalks, near two inches 
long •, the upper part of the branches are terminated 
by four or five pair of foot-ftalks, which come out 
oppofite from the joints, and the top is terminated by 
an odd one ; thefe fuftain branching panicles of white 
flowers, which together form a long loofe pyramidal 
thyrfe, and make a fine appearance, for there are no 
leaves intermixed with the flowers, but fo far as the 
fpike reaches the ftalks are naked. This fort has 
flowered in the Chelfea garden, but did not produce 
feeds. 
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The eleventh fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent it me j this 
rifes with many fhrubby ftalks near five feec high, 
which divide into many flender branches, whofe joints 
are three or four inches afunder * at each of thefe come 
out two oval leaves about three quarters of an inch 
long, and half an inch broad, ftanding upon long 
flender foot-ftalks ; they have feveral black fpots on 
their furface. The branches come out horizontal, and 
are terminated by fmall bunches of white flowers, 
whofe empalements are fingle, and compofed of fe- 
ven narrow fpear-fhaped leaves', which are divided to 
die bottom. 

The twelfth fort rifes with an upright round ftalk to 
the height of three feet, feeding out feveral branches 
toward the top, which come out regularly by pairs - t 
they are garnifhed with leaves, placed by pairs ; 
thefe are two inches and a half long, and about 
one third of an inch broad, having three longitudinal 
veins j they are of a light green colour, and entire. 
The flowers ftand upon long foot-ftalks at the end of 
the branches, feme fuftaining one, Ibme two, and 
others three or four flowers ; they are white, and ap- 
pear late in autumn. This grows naturally in Carolina. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Maryland *, this 
hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk, which rifes 
three feet high, dividing upward into many branches, 
which are clofely garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves, which are from two to three inches long, and 
a quarter of an inch broad, of a deep green, fitting 
clofe to the branches \ they have three longitudinal 
veins, and their upper part fharply fawed on theiredges, 
ending in acute points. The branches are termi- 
nated by roundifii clufters of white flowers^ which 
appear in Auguft, and continue till October ; and 
in warm feafons they are fucceeded by feeds, which 
ripen here. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and 
in moll of the other iflands in the Weft-Indies ; this 
rifes with fhrubby ftalks about fix or feven feet high, 
dividing into many branches, which are garnifhed 
with heart-fhaped leaves, ending in acute points, in- 
dented on their edges, having three longitudinal veins \ 
the upper part of the branches are terminated by flen- 
der foot-ftalks, each fuftaining a fmall clufter of white 
flowers, included in oblong fcaly empalements of a 
filvery colour. 

The fifteenth fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz 
by the late Dr. Houftoun \ this rifes with an upright 
branching ftalk three feet high, fending out two fide 
branches from every joint, almoft the whole length, 
which arc terminated by loofe fpikes of red flowers, 
as is alfo the principal ftalk. The leaves are heart- 
fhaped, rough, and are crenated on their edges, fitting 
clofe to the ftalks ; they are of a light green, and a 
little hoary. 

The fixteenth fort was fent me from Jamaica by the 
late Dr. Houftoun ; this hath flender twining ftalks, 
which faften themfelves to any neighbouring fupport, 
and rife eight or ten feet high, lending out fmall 
branches oppofite, at moft of the upper joints. The 
leaves on the lower part of the ftalk are heart-fhapeck 
ending in acute points; the upper leaves are almoit 
triangular, they are fmooth, and of a lucid green v 
the upper part of the ftalks have long branching fpikes 
of white flowers, which are fmall, and fit clofe to the 
foot-ftalks. 

The feventeenth fort grows naturally in Penfylvania; 
this hath a-, perennial root, from which arife feveral 
upright ftalks, which grow to the height of feven or 
eight feet, in a moift foil, or where they are fu; 
with water in dry weather, and are garnifho 
oval, rough, fpear-fhaped leaves, which are a little 
fawed'on their edges ; they are placed in whorls round 
the ftalks, fometimes feven, at other places four or 
five of thefe ftand at each joint-, they are about three 
inches long, and two inches broad. The ftalks are 
terminated by a loofe corymbus of purple flowers, 
which appear in Auguft and continue till October, 
but are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 

The 
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The eighteenth fort rifes with a fingle, upright, green 
ftalk, about four feet high, garnilhed at each joint 
by four fpear-fliaped leaves, placed in whorls round 
the ftalks ; they are fix inches long, and two inches 
broad in the middle, lelTening to both ends, termi- 
nating in acute points ; they are rough, fa wed on their 
edges, and Hand on ihort foot-ftalks; the ftalk is 
terminated by a clole corymbus of purple flowers, 
which appear in July, and continue till September. 
The root is perennial, but the .ftalks decay every 
winter ; it grows naturally in North America. 
The nineteenth fort grows naturally in Carolina ; this 
hath a creeping root, which fpreads and multiplies 
very fair. The Ilalks rife about two feet high they 
are <rarnifhed with oval heart-fhaped leaves, which 
have foot-ftalks, and are fawed on their edges. The 
HoweVs are produced at the top of the ftalks in a 
fort of corymbus they are of a fine blue colour, but 
the roots fpread fo much as to caufe barrennefs of 
flowers after the fir ft year. 

All thefe forts may be propagated by feeds ; feveral 
of them ripen their feeds in England ; thefe fliouid 
be fown in autumn as foon as they are ripe, for then 
the plants will come up the following fpring ; but if 
they are kept out of the ground till fpring, the plants 
will not come up till the year after ; and thofc feeds 
which are procured from America fhould be fown as 
. foon as they arrive, for though they may not grow 
the firft year, yet there will be a greater certainty of 
their fuccecding, than when they are kept longer out 
of the ground. 

The feeond, third, fifth, feventh, eighth, twelfth, 
thirteenth, feventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 

. forts are hardy plants, fo the feeds of thele may be 
fown in the full ground, but there muft be care taken 
in the lowing to keep the forts feparate; for as the 
feeds of thefe plants have a light down adhering to 
them, they are eafily difplaced by the leaft wind - 9 fo 
that the beft way will be to fow them in drills, but 
thefe mould be but /hallow, for if the feeds are bu- 

• ried too deep they will not grow. The bed in which 
thefe are fown fhould not be too much expofed to 
the fun, but rather have an eaft afpect, where the 
morning fun only reaches it ; but where it is more 
expofed, it fhould be fhadeci with mats in the heat of 
the day, and the ground mould be kept pretty moift 
for as thefe plants generally grow in moift ihady fi- 
tuations in their native countries, they will fucceed 
better when they have a foil and fituation fomewhat 
like that •, though as we want their heat in fummcr, 
the plants will thrive here when expofed to the fun, 
provided they have a moift foil, or are fupplied with 
water in dry weather. 

"When the young plants come up, they muft be kept 
clean from weeds ; and where they are too clofc, fome 
of them mould be drawn out, to give room for the 
others to grow; and if thefe are wanted, they may be 
planted in another bed, where, if they are fliaded and 
watered, they will foon take root ; after which they 
will require no farther care but to keep them clean 
from weeds till the following autumn, when they 
may be tranfplanted to the places where they are to 
remain. As the roots of thefe plants fpread out to a 
confiderable diftance, they fhould not be allowed lefs 
than three feet from any other plants, and fome of 
the largeft growing fliouid be allowed four feet. If 
the foil in which they are planted is a loft gentle 
loam, they will thrive much better, and flower 
ftronger than in light dry ground ; in which, if they 
are not duly watered in dry fummers, their leaves 
will flirink, and their (talks will not grow to half their 
■ ufual height. 
All thefe forts have perennial roots, by which they 
may be propagated ; tor as fome of them do not per- 
fect their feeds in England, fo that is the only way 
of increafing the plants here ; fome of the forts have 
creeping roots, fending out offsets in great plenty, fo 
thefe are eafily propagated \ and the others may be 
taken up, or the heads taken off from them every 
other year, in doing of which there fliouid be care 
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taken not to cut or injure the old plants too much, 
which would caufe them to flower weak the following 

• _____ _ <J 

year. The beft time to remove thefe plants is in au- 
tumn, as foon as they have done growing, that they 
may get frefli roots before the "fruit comes on ; but 
if that fhould happen foon after their removal, if the* 
furface of the ground is covered with tan, or dried 
leaves, to keep out the froft, it will efreccually fecuie 
them j and if this is done to the old plants in very fe- 
vere winters, it will always prefcrve them ; but the 
nineteenth fort is the only one which 1 have known 
killed by fro ft : however, it may not be" a mild to 
practile this on the young feedling plants, which have 
not fo good roots, nor are fo well eftablifhed in the 
ground; the future culture will be only to dig the 
ground about them every lpring, and keep them clean. 
The fourth fort fends out many weak twining ftalks, 
which require fupport ; lb there fliouid he ionie Hakes 
fixed down by their roots in the lpring when they be- 
gin to (hoot, to which the young ilalks fliouid be 
led and fattened, and afterward they will nam rally 
twine round them and rife four or five feet high it 
they are fupplied with water, and in warm fealbns 
they will produce plenty of white flowers in Augufl. 
This fort is ibnietimes killed in very feverc winters, 
if they are not covered; but if, when the ftalks decay 
in the autumn, the ground about them is covered 
with fome old tanners bark, it will cfleclually iecure 
the roots. This ibrt multiplies very fait by its creeping 
roots, which may be parted every other year. 
The Jixth and fixteenth forts have twining (lender 
ftalks, which require to be fupportcd in the like 
manner ; but thele are natives of warm countries, fo 
they will not thrive in England, unlefs they are placed 
in 41 warm ltove ; therefore they fliouid be planted in 
pots and plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove, where, 
if they are fupplied with wet in hot weather, they 
will thrive and produce flowers. The fix th fort hath 
flirubby ftalks, and does not propagate by the root, 
fo there fliouid be layers made of the young branches, 
which will put out roots if they are properly fupplied 
with water ; but the fixteenth fort may be propagated 
by parting the roots, in the fame manner as the 
fourth fort. 

The ninth and fifteenth forts have perennial roots, 
but their ftalks decay every winter. Thele are tender 
plants, fo fliouid be planted in pots, and kept con- 
ftantly plunged in the tan-bed in the ftove, where 
they will thrive and flower. Thefe may be propagated 
by cutting off fome of their young fhoots about the 
middle of June, when they have ltrength, and planted 
into pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, where, if they are lhaded from 
the fun, and gently watered as they may require it, 
they will put out roots in fix weeks, and may then 
be tranfplanted into feparatc pots, and treated as the 
old plants. 

The tenth, eleventh, and fourteenth forts have ihrubby 
ftalks, which are perennial. Thefe arc natives of 
warm countries, fo will not thrive in England out of 
a ftove; therefore they fhould be planted in pots 
and kept plunged in the tan-bed of the ftove, and 
treated as the former forts. Thefe will fome times 
take root from cuttings, but not very freely, fo that 
the beft way is from feeds when they can be procured. 
When the feeds of thefe tender forts can be had from 
their native countries, the plants raifed that way are 
much preferable to thofe which are obtained by any 
other method, and will flower much ftronger, there- 
fore fliouid be preferred ; but as thefe feeds fel- 
dom grow the firft year, few perfons have patience 
enough to wait for the plants coming up. When any 
of thefe feeds are brought over, they lhould be iown 
as foon as they arrive in pots, that they may be re- 
moved at any time ; the pots fliouid be plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, and the earth kept tolerably 
moift ; the glafles fliouid alfo he lhaded in the heat of 
the day, to prevent the earth from drying ; in this hot- 
bed the pots may remain till autumn, when, if the 
plants* arc not up, they fliouid be plunged between 
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the plants in the bark-ftove, and in the fpring removed 
to a gentle hot-bed, which will bring up the plants 
loon after. When thefe are fit to remove they mould 
be planted in feparate fmall pots, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, fhading them from the fun till they 
have taken new root ; then they Ihould have a large 
ihare of free air admitted to them in warm weather, 
and frequently rcfrelhed with water. 
In the winter thefe plants ihould be more fparingly 
watered, efpecially thofe forts whofe (talks decay-, 
and in the fummer they Ihould have a large (hare of 
free air admitted to them, with which management 
they will thrive and flower. 
EUPHORBIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 536. Euphor- 
bium.Boer. Ind.alt. 1. 258. Tithymalus. Tourn. Inll. 
R. H. 85. tab. 18. The Burning Thorny Plant. 
This plant was named Euphorbia by King Juba, the 
father of Ptolemy, who governed both the Maurita- 
nias ; whole phyfician was named Euphorbus, and his 
brother Antonius Mufa is faid to have healed Au- 
guftus with this plant. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower bath a permanent empalcmcnt of one leaf, 
which is /welling, rough, and divided into five pa?'ts at 
the brim, The flower bath four or five thick truncated 
petals, and twelve or more ftamina which are infer ted in 
the receptacle ; they are longer than the petals, and are 
terminated by globular fummits. In the center is fit ua ted 
a three-cornered germen, fupporting three bifid ftyles, 
crowned by cbtufc ftigmas. 'The germen aftcrzvard becomes 
€i roundijh capfule with three cells, each containing one 
roiimH/lj feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Lirmaius's eleventh clafs, which includes the plants 
whole fiowers have twelve ftamina and three ftyles. 
To this genus he has added the Tithymalus and Ti- 
thymaloides of Tournefort and others. The difference 
between the Euphorbium and Tithymalus, confifts 
more in their outward form, than in the characters 
of cither flower or fruit, fo may be properly enough 
joined together-, but the flower of Tithymaloides 
being very different in its form, fhould be feparated 
from them, therefore I mall place them under the 
title of Tithymalus-, and as the number ofTithymali 
is very great, many of which are common weeds, 
I (hall felcct only the more rare or ufeful kinds to 
enumerate here. 
The Species are, 

1. Euphorbia {Antiouorum) aculeata triangularis fub- 
nuda articulata, ramis patcntibus. Lin. Hort, Cliff*. 
196. Euphorbia with triangular jointed ft alks which are 
naked, and have fpines and fpreading branches. Euphor- 
bium verum antiquorum. Hort. Am ft. 1. p. 23. 
Prickly triangidar-pointed Euphorbia, with fpreading 
branches, commonly called the true Euphorbium of the 
ancients. 

2. Euphorbia (Canarien/is) aculeata nuda fubquadan- 
gularis, aculeis geminatis. Hort. Cliff. 196. Euphor- 
bia with naked ftalks, which have four angles and double 
fpines. Euphorbium tetragonum & pentagonum (pi- 
nofum Canarinum. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. Canary 
Euphorbium with four or five angles which have fpines. 

3. Euphorbia {Trigonuni) aculeata nuda triangularis 
articulata, ramis erect is. Thorny-jointed triangular Eu- 
phorbia with upright naked branches. Euphorbium tri- 
gonum & tetragonum fpinofum, ramis compreflis. 
D'Ifnard. Aft. Par. 1720. Prickly Euphorbium having 
three and four angles with compreffed branches. 

4. Euphorbia {Ojficinarum) aculeata nuda multangu- 
laris, aculeis geminatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. Thorny 
Euphorbia having many angles and fpines growing by 
pairs, Euphorbium ccrci effigie caulibus craflioribus, 
fpinis validioribus armatum. Hort. Amft. 1. p. 21. 
T orcb-Jhaped Euphorbium, with thick ftalks armed with 
ftrong fpines. 

5. Euphorbia {Nerii folia) aculeata fern i nuda, angulis 
oblique tuberculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. Thorny 
half -naked Euphorbia with oblique tubercular angles, com- 
monly called the Oleander-leaved Euphorbium. Euphor- 
bium angulofum, foliis nerii lauoribus. Boerh. Ind. 
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alt. 1. 258. Angular Euphorbium, with broad Oleander 
leaves. 

6. Euphorbia (Heptagona) aculeata nuda, feptem-an- 
gularis, fpinis folitariis fubulatis floriferis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. 196. Naked fept angular thorny Euphorbia, with 
Jingle awl-fhaped fpines, producing flowers at their ex- 
tremities. Euphorbium heptagonum, fpinis longif- 
fimis in apice fructiferis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. Eu- 
phorbium with feven angles and very long fpines, bearing 

' fruit at their tops. 

7. Euphorbia {Caput Medufie) inermis tuberculis im- 
bricatis, foliolo lineari inftructis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
197. Euphorbia without thorns, clofely covered with tu- 
bercles lying over each other like tiles, and narrow leaves 
commo7tly called Medufa's Head. Euphorbium Afrum, 
caule craffo fquamofo, ramis in capitis Medufa; fpe- 
ciem cincto. Boerh. Ind. alt. 258. African Euphorbium 
with a thick fcaly ftalk, and branches difpofed like Me- 
dufds head. 

Euphorbia {Mamillaris) aculeata nuda, angulis tu- 
berolis, fpinis interftinctis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 451. Naked 
prickly Euphorbia, with tuberous angles having fpines 
growing between them. Euphorbium polygonum acu- 
leis longioribus ex tubcrculorum internodiis pro- 
deuntibus. D'Ifnard. Act. Par. 1 720. Euphorbium with 
many angles, and long fpines growing out from between 
the knots. 

9. Euphorbia {Cereiformis) aculeata nuda, multan<ni- 
laris, fpinis folitariis fubulatis. Prod. Leyd. 195. 
Naked thorny Euphorbia with inany angles, and Jingle 
awl-fhaped fpines. Euphorbium cerci effigie, caulibus 
gracilioribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. Euphorbium 
with the appearance of Torch Thiftle, and a Jlender ftalk. 

10. Euphorbia {Fruiius Pint) inermis imbricata tuber- 
culis foliolo lineari inftructis. Hort. Cliff* 197. Im- 
bricated Euphorbia without fpines, having tubercles fur- 
nijhed with very narrow leaves. Euphorbium Afrum, 
facie fructus pini. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 258. African 
Euphorbium with the appearance of Pine fruit, commonly 
called Little Medufa's Head. 

11. Euphorbia {Patula) inermis, ramis patulis fimpli- 
cibus teretibus, foliolis linearibus inftructis. Euphor- 
bia without fpines, having ftngle fpreading branches which 
are taper, terminated with very narrow leaves. 

12. Euphorbia (Procumbens) inermis ramis teretibus 
procumbentibus tuberculis quadragonis. Euphorbia 
without fpines, having trailing branches with quadrangu- 
lar tubercles. 

13. Euphorbia {Inermis) inermis, ramis plurimis pro- 
cumbentibus, fquamofis, foliolis deciduis. Euphorbia 
without fpines, having many trailing branches which are 
fcaly, and deciduous leaves. 

14. Euphorbia {Tiruaculii) inermis fruticofa fubnuda fi- 
liformis ere&a, ramis patulis determinate confertis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. 107. Shrubby er eel Euphorbia without 
/pines, and Jlender fpreading branches terminating in 
clufters, commonly called Indian-tree Spurge. Tithymalus 
Indicus frutefcens. Hort. Amft. 1. p. 27. Indian 
Jhrubby Spurge. 

15. Euphorbia {Viminalis) inermis fruticofa nuda fili- 
form is volubilis, cicatricibus oppofitis. Hort. CI iff. 
197. Shrubby naked Euphorbia without fpines, and Jlender 
twining branches, commonly called Indian Climbing Spurge. 
Tithymalus Indicus vimineus penitus aphyllos. Indian 
Spurge with Jlender branches, entirely without leaves. 

16. Euphorbia {Mauritanica) inermis fruticofa femi nu- 
da filiformis flaccida, foliis alternis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
197. Naked Jhrubby Euphorbia without fpines, taper 

flaccid branches, and leaves placed alternately. Tithy- 
malus aphyllus Mauritania. Hort. Elth. 384. Mauri- 
tanian Spurge without leaves. 

ij. Euphorbia {Cotinifolia) foliis oppofitis fubcordatis 
petiolatis emarginatis integerrimis, caule fruticolb. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 453. Euphorbia with heart -fhaped leaves 
placed oppofite upon foot-ftalks, which are indented at the 
top, entire, and a Jhrubby ftalk. Tithymalus arboreus 
Americanus cotini folio. Hort. Amft. 1. p. 29. Tree 
American Spurge with a Venice Sumach leaf. 

18. Euphorbia {Lathyris) umbella quadrifida, dicho- 
tomy, foliis oppofitis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
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457. Euphorbia with a quadrifid umbel* & forked ftalk, 
and entire leaves placed oppofite. Tithymalus latifolius 
Cataputia di&us. H. L. Broad-leaved Spurge* called 
Cataputia. 

19.. Euphorbia (Myrflimtcs) umbellu fuboclifida, bifida, 
involucellis fubovatis, foliis fpathulatio patentibus 
carnofis. mucronatis margine fcabris. Lin. Sp. Planr. 
46 1 . Euphorbia with an umbel divided into eight points* 
whofle /mall involzicrums are oval* and fpreading flefljy- 
pointed leaves jhaped like a fpatula* having rough borders. 
Tithymalus myrfinites latifolius. C. B. P. 296. Broad- 
leaved Myrtle Spurge. 

20. Euphorbia {Dendroides) umbella multifida, dicho- 
toma, involucellis fubcordacis, primariis triphyllis, 
caulc arboreo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462. Euphorbia with a 
multifid forked umbel* heart -Jhaped fmall involucrums* the 
firft three-leaved* and a tree-like ftalk. Tithymalus 
myrtifolius arborcus. C. B. P. 290. Myrtle-leaved 
Tree Spurge. 

it. Euphorbia {Amygdaloides) umbella multifida, dicho- 
toma, involucellis perfoliatis emarginatis, orbiculatis 
foliis obtufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 662. Euphorbia with a 
multifid umbel divided by pairs* orbicular perfoliate invo- 
lucrums* and obtttfe leaves. Tithymalus characias amyg- 
daloides. C. B. P. 290. Wood Spurge. 

21. Euphorbia (Palujtris) umbella multifida, fubtrifi- 
da, bifida, involucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, ra- 
mis fterilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462. Euphorbia with a 
multifid umbel* which is fubtrifid and bifid* the fmall in- 
volucrums oval* Jpear-Jhaped leaves* and fteril branches. 
Tithymalus paluitris fruticofus. C. B. P. 292. Shrubby 
Marjh Spurge. 

23. Euphorbia {Orient alls') umbella quinquefida, qua- 
drifida, dichotoma, involucellis fubrotundis acutis, 
foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 460. Euphorbia with 
a quinqucfid and quadrifid forked umbel* a pointed roundiflj 
involucrum* and fpear-Jhapcd leaves. Tithymalus Orien- 
talis, ialicis folio, caule purpureo, florc magno. 
Tourn. Cor. 2. Eajlern Spurge with a Willow leaf* a 
purple ftalk* and large flower. 

24. Euphorbia {Characias) umbella qmncjuefida, trifi- 
da dichotoma, involucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, 
capfulls lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 460. Euphorbia with 
a quinqucfd trijid umbel* dividing by pairs* an oval in- 
volucrum* fpear-fljaped leaves and woolly capfulcs. Ti- 
thymalus arboreus, caule corallino, folio Hyperici, 
pericarpio barbato. Boerh. Ind. alt. j. p. 256. Tree 
Spurge with a red ftalk, a St. John*s Wort leaf* and 
bearded capfnlc. 

25. Euphorbia (Hiberna) umbella fextifida, dichotoma, 
involucellis ovalibus, foliis integerrimis, ramis nullis 
capfulis verrucofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462. Euphorbia 
with a fix-pointed forked umbel* oval involucrums, entire 
leaves* 710 branches* and warted capfules. Tithymalus 
Hibernicus Machingboy diftus. Mcr.Pin. Triflj Spurge* 
called Machingboy. 

26*. Euphorbia (Apios) umbella quinquefida, bifida, 
involucellis obcordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 457. Euphor- 
bia with a qidnquefid bifid umbel* and heart-Jhaped in- 
volucrums. Tithymalus tuberosa pyriformi radice. 
C. B. P. 292. Spurge with a tuberous Pear-fhaped root. 

27. Euphorbia {Aleppica) umbella quinquefida, di- 
chotoma, involucellis ovato-lanceolatis mucronatis, 
foliis inferioribus fetaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 458. Eu- \ 
phorbia with a quinqucfd forked umbel, oval fpear-Jhapcd 
involucrums which are pointed* and the lower leaves 
briftly. Tithymalus Cyparifiius. .Alp. Exot. 65. Cy- 
prefs Spurge. I 

28. Euphorbia (Cretica) umbella multifida, bifida, in- 
volucellis orbiculatis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis villous. I 
Euphorbia with a multifid bifid umbel* orbicular involu- 
crums, and narrow* Jpear-Jhaped, hahy leaves. Tithy- 
malus Creticus characias, anguftifolius, villofus & 
incanus. Tourn. Cor. 1. Cretan Wood Spurge* with 
narrow* hahy* and hoaty leaves. 

29. Euphovbia (Syhatica) umbella multifida, dichoto- 
ma, involucellis perfoliatis, fubcordatis, foliis lan- I 
ccolatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 463. Euphorbia j 
with a multifid forked umbel* heart-Jhaped perfoliate invo- J 
lucrnms* and entire fpcar-fljaped haves. Tithymalus j 
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fylvaticus lunato flore. C. B. P. 290. Wood-Spurge with 
a moon-Jhaped flower. , 

30. Euphorbia {Heterophylla) inermis foliis ferratis pe- 
tiolatis difformibus ovatis lanceolatis panduriformibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 453. Euphorbia without fpincs* having 
flawed leaves with foot ftalks which are deformed \ oval, 
Jpear-Jhaped* and like a fiddle. Tithymalus Curalfavicus, 
Ialicis &c atriplicis foliis variis, caulibus viridantibus. 
Pluk. Aim. 396. Spurge from CuraJJao* with variable 
leaves like Willow and Orach* and a green ftalk. 

31. Euphorbia {Hypericifolia) dichotoma, foliis ferratis 
ovali-oblongis glabris, corymbis terminalibus, ramis 
divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 454. Forked Euphorbia 
with oblong* oval* fmooth* flawed leaves* and divaricated 
branches terminated by umbels. Tithymalus erectile 
acris, parietarias foliis glabris, floribus ad caulim no- 
dos conglomeratis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 82. Upright acrid 
Spurge* with fmooth Pellitory leaves* and flowers growing 
in clufters flrom the joints of the ftalk. 

32. Euphorbia (Ocymoidcs) inermis, herbacea, ramofa, 
foliis, llib.eordatis integerrimis petiolatis ftoribus fo- 
litariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 453. Branching herbaceous E:t- 
phcrbia without fpines* having entire heart-Jhaped leaves 
with foot-Jlalks* and Jingle flowers. Tithymalus Ame- 
ricans, ereclus, annuus, ramofifilmus ocymi caryo- 
phyllati foliis. Houft. MSS. Upright* annua I* branching 
Spurge of America* with leaves like fmall Bajtl. 

The firft fort has been generally taken for the true 
Euphorbium of the ancients, and as fuch hath been 
directed for medicinal ufe ; but it is from the fecond 
fort, that the drug now imported under that title in 
England is taken. Dr. Linnaeus fuppofes the fourth 
to be the fort which mould be ufed, though as they 
are all nearly of the fame quality, it may be in- 
different which of them that drug is taken from, 
which is the infpiilated juice of the plant. 
The firfl: fort hath a triangular, comprefied, fucculent 
ftalk, which is jointed, and rifes to the height of 
eight or ten feet, fending out many irregular twifting 
branches, which are for the molt part three-cornered, 
but have lometimes only two, and at others four an- 
gles •, they are comprefied, fucculent, and fprcad out 
on every fide the ftalk ; thefe have at the extremity 
of the branches a few fhort roundifh leaves, which 
loon fall off ; and near thefc come out now and then 
a few flowers, which have five thick whitifli petals, 
with a large three-cornered germen in the center * 
thefc loon drop off without having any feeds. It grows 
naturally in India, from whence the plants were 
brought to the gardens in Holland, and have fince 
been communicated to mod of the curious gardens in 
Europe. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the Canary Ifiands, 
from whence I have been credibly informed, the Eu- 
p'lorbium which is imported in England, is now 
brought, and is the infpi Mated juice of this plant. In 
its native country this grows to the height of twenty 
feet or more, but in England it is rarely feen more 
than fix or fcven ; nor is it of any advantage to iiave 
them fo tall here, becaule they fend out many brandies 
which are large and fucculent, fo render the plants 
too heavy to be cafily removed. This hath a very 
thick, green, fucculent ftalk, which has four or five 
large angles or corners, clofcly armed with black 
crooked Ipines, which come out by pairs at every in- 
denture: the ftalks fend out from every fide large 
fucculent branches of the fame form, which extend to 
the diftance of two or three feet, then turn their ends 
upwards, fo that when the plants are well grown, 
they have fome refemblance to a branched chandelier ; 
thefe have no leaves, but are clofely armed with black 
fpines like the ftalks •* at the end of the branches 
come out the flowers, which are fhaped like thofe of 
the firfl: fort. 

The third lbrt hath a naked three-cornered ftalk 
which is comprefied, fending out a great number of 
branches which grow erect, and join up to the main 
ftalk thefe are generally three-cornered, but fome 
vary to four; they are jointed and armed with fhort 
croqked fpines, but have no leaves, nor do the 
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plants produce flowers here. This grows naturally in 
India. 

The fourth fort puts out many italks juft above the 
furface of the ground, which are thick, fucculent, 
and roundilh, having eight or ten angles while they 
are young, but as rhcy grow old they lofe their angles 
and become round ; the branches grow diftorted and 
irregular, firft horizontal, and afterward turn upward; 
they are armed with fmall crooked fpines on their 
angles, and on the upper part of the branches come 
out the flowers, which are fmall, and of a greenifh 
white, fhaped like thofe of the fecond fort. This grows 
naturally in India. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in India; this rifes with 
a ftrong upright ftalk five or fix feet high, which 
hath irregular angles, and protuberances which are 
oblique to the angles ; the lower part of the ftalk is 
naked, the upper part is branching, and the branches 
are armed with crooked fpincs •, at every protube- 
rance, and at the top, they are garniflied with oblong 
leaves of a lucid green, which are very fmooth, en- 
tire, and rounded at their ends ; thefe fall off, and 
the plants remain naked for fomc months,' and then 
the flowers come out, which fit clofe to the branches, 
and are of a greenilh white colour ; the leaves come 
out in the autumn, and fall off in the fpring. 
The fixth lore rifes with a roundilh, upright, fuccu- 
lent ftalk about three feet high, putting out fevcral 
branches on the fide of the fame form ; thefe have 
feven angles or furrows, which are armed with long, 
fingle, black thorns ; at the end of which come out 
fmall flowers, of the fame form with thofe of the 
other forts, and are fometimes fucceeded by fmall 
fruit. 

The feventh fort hath thick, roundilh, fucculent 
ftalks, which are fcaly ; thefe fend out many branches 
from their fides of the fame form, which are twifted, 
and run one over another, fo as to appear like a par- 
cel of ferpents coming out from the ftalks, from 
whence it had the appellation of Medufa's Head. 
The ends of the brandies are garniflied with narrow, 
thick, fucculent leaves, which drop off, and round 
the upper part of the branches the flowers come out ; 
thefe are white, and of the fame form with thofe of 
the other fpecies, but larger, and are frequently fuc- 
ceeded by round fmooth capfules with three cells, 
each including a fingle roundifh feed. 
The eighth fort hath roundifh ftalks, which fwell out 
like a belly-in the middle, and have knobbed angles, 
between which come out long fpines which are ftrait ; 
thefe ftalks rife two feet high, and put out a few 
branches on their fide of the fame form ; the flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, fitting 
clofe upon the angles ; they are fmall, of a yellowifh 
green colour, and fhaped like thofe of the other 
{pedes. 

The ninth fort hath ftalks and branches very like 
thofe of the fourth, but much flenderer; the fpines 
of this are fingle, and thofe of the other double; and 
the ends of the branches are clofely garniflied with 
flowers on every angle, in which it differs from the 
fourth fort. 

The tenth fort hath a thick fhort ftalk, which (eldom 
rifes more than eight or ten inches high, from which 
come out a great number of nailing branches which 
are flender, and grow about a foot in length ; thefe 
intermix with each other like thofe of the feventh 
fort, but they are much fmaller, and do not grow 
near fo long, but have the fame appearance, from 
whence it is called Little Medufa's Head : the ends 
of thefe branches are befet with narrow leaves, be- 
tween which the flowers come out, which are white, 
and fhaped. like thofe of the other fpecies. 
The eleventh fort rifes with a taper ftalk fix or feven 
inches high, fending out from the top a few taper 
branches, which fpread out on every fide ; thefe are 
not fcaly, like thofe of the laft fort, but taper, and 
sarnifhed at their ends with feveral fmall narrow 
leaves which drop off. This fort hath not yet flowered 
here, having been but a fhort time in England. 
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The twelfth fort hath a fhort thick ftalk, which never 
rifes three inches high, lb that the branches fpreaU 
on the furface of the ground; thefe leldom grow 
more than fix inches long, and their fcales fweli into 
a fort of protuberances which are fquare ; they have 
no leaves, and very rarely produce flowers in England, 
but has been long an inhabitant in the gardens. 
The thirteenth fort is very like the feventh, but the 
ftalks never rife more than a foot or fifteen incises 
. high, fo that the branches ipread out near the ground ; 
thefe are alio much fhorter than thole of the feventh, 
but have the fame appearance, and are garniflied with 
narrow leaves at rheir end, which fall off as the 
branches are extended in length : this produces a great 
number of fmall white flowers at the end of the 
branches, which are fhaped like thole of the other 
fpecies, and are frequently fucceeded by round fmooth 
capfules with three cells, including one or two 
roundilh. feeds which ripen here. 
Thefe forts have been by moft of the modern bota- 
nifts ranged under the title of Euphorbium, and have 
been diftinguifhed from the Tithymali, more from 
the ftruciure and outward appearance of the plants, 
than any real difference in their characters, as hath 
been before obferved but as the number of fpecies 
of thofe commonly called Spurge was very great, lb 
many of the writers were willing to feparate the Eu- 
phorbia from that genus, to leffen the number of 
fpecies. 

Thefe plants arc preferved in many curious gardens, 
more for the oddnefs of their ftruclure, than any 
real beauty ; but being fo extremely different in their 
form, from almofr. any plants of European production, 
many curious perfons have been induced to preferve 
the feveral forts in their gardens. 
They are all of them full of a milky acrid juice, which 
flows out on their being wounded in any part ; this 
juice will blifter the flefli, if it happen to lie upon 
any tender part for a fhort time, and will burn li- 
nen almofl as bad as aqua fords, therefore the plains 
fhould be handled with great caution ; nor fhould the 
ends of their branches be ever bruifed or injured for 
if they are, it frequently occafions their rotting down 
to die next joint, and fometimes will deflroy the whole 
plant, if thofe injured branches are not cut off in time ; 
fo that whenever the branches appear to have been in- 
jured, the fooner they are cut from the plants, the 
lefs danger there will be of their fuffe ring from it; nor 
fhould any of the branches be cut between the joints, 
for the fame reafon. 

Moft of thefe plants were firft brought to Europe by 
the Dutch, who have been very curious to introduce 
great numbers of plants from India, and alio from 
the Cape of Good Hope : from the latter there hath 
been a very great variety of curious plants of late 
years brought to Europe, many of which produce 
very elegant flowers, and are the greatcft ornaments of 
the confervatory in the winter and fpring feafons. 
Thefe have been brought over in feeds, but the dif- 
ferent kinds of Euphorbia came over moft of them 
in plants or cuttings ; for thefe may be cafily tranf- 
ported to any diftance, if either of them are put up 
in boxes, with any {oft dry package, to prevent their 
being bruifed, or their fpines from wounding each 
other, and kept from moifture and cold ; with this 
care they may be kept fix months out of the ground, 
and if carefully planted will take root, and thrive as 
well as if they had been newly taken from the old 
plants, or out of the ground but a fhort time ; which 
is a much more expeditious method of obtaining the 
plants than from feeds, when they can be procured. 
The greatefl part of thefe fucculent plants grow na- 
turally upon barren rocky places, or in dry fandy 
foils, where few other plants will thrive «, therefore 
they fhould never be planted in rich or loamy earth 
here, nor fuffered to receive much wet, which will 
caufe them to rot. The beft mixture of earth for 
thefe plants is about a fourth part of fcreened lime- 
rubbifh, a fourth part of fea-fand, and half of light 

frefh earth from a common j thefe fhould be mixed 

well 
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well together, and frequently turned over before ic 
it ufed, that the parts may be incorporated, and the 
compoft fweetened by being expofed to the air. If 
this mixture is prepared a year before it is wanted, ic 
will be the better, that it may have the benefit of the 
winter's froft and thefummer's heat to mellow it ; and 
the oftener it is turned over, and the fmaller the 
heaps are in which it is laid, the air will penetrate it 
better, and render it more fit for ufe. 
Thefe forts are eafily propagated by cuttings, which 
Ihould be taken from the old plants in June ; thefe 
muft be cut at a joint, othenvife they will roc. When 
thefe cuttings are taken off, the milky juice of the 
old plants will flow out in plenty j therefore there 
Ihould be fome dry earth or fand applied upon the 
wounded part, which will harden and (top the fap ; 
and the wounded part of the cuttings mould alfo be 
rubbed in fand, or dry earth, for the fame purpofe ; 
then the cuttings fliould be laid in a dry part of the 
ftove, for ten days or a fortnight and fome of thofe 
whofe branches are large and very fucculent, may lie 
three weeks or more before tiiey are planted, that 
their wounds may be healed and hardened, othenvife 
they will rot. When the cuttings are planted, they 
jhould be each put into a fmall halfpenny pot, laying 
Hones or rubbifti in the bottom, and rilling the pots 
with the mixture before directed ; then plunge the 
pots into a moderate hot- bed, and if the weather is 
very hot, the glafTes of the hot-bed fliould be (haded 
in the middle of the day, and the cuttings mould be 
gently watered once or twice a week, according as the 
earth may dry : in about fix weeks or two months the 
cuttings will have put out roots, lb if the bed is not very 
warm, the plants may continue there, provided they 
have free air admitted to them every day, otherwife 
it will be better to remove them into the ftove, where 
they may be hardened before the winter; for if they 
are too much drawn in fummer, they are very apt to 
decay in winter, unlefs they are very carefully ma- 
naged. During the fummer feafon, thefe plants mould 
be gendy watered two or three times a week, ac- 
cording to the warmth of the feafon ; but in winter 
they muft not be watered oftener than once a week, 
and it Ihould be given more fparingly at that feafon, 
efpecially if the ftove is not warm : the tirft fort will 
require more warmth in the winter than any of the 
other, as alfo lefs water at that feafon. This, if well 
managed, will grow feven or eight feet high ; but the 
plants muft conftantly remain in the ftove, giving 
them a large fharc of air in warm weather, and in 
winter the ftove Ihould be kept in a temperate degree 
of warmth. 

The fixth fort is at prcfent the moft rare in England : 
the plants of this fort, which have been procured 
from Holland, have been moft of them deftroyed by 
placing them in ftoves, where, by the heat, they have 
in one day turned black, and rotted immediately 
after. This fort will thrive well if placed in a dry 
airy glafs-cafe with Ficoidcs, and other fucculent 
plants in the winter, where they may have free air 
in mild weather, and be protected from froft; in 
fummer the plants of this fort may be expofed in the 
open air, in a warm fituation, but mould be fcreened 
from much wet : with this treatment, the plants will 
thrive much better than when they are more tenderly 
nurfed- 

The feventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth forts, arc alfo pretty hardy, fo will live in 
a good glafs-cafe in winter without fire, provided the 
froft is Kept entirely out, and in fummer they may 
be placed abroad in a warm fituation : as thefe are 
very fucculent plants, they mould not have too much 
wet; therefore, if the fummer Ihould prove very 
moift, it will be very proper to place thefe plants 
under fome flicker, where they may enjoy the free air, 
and be fcreened from the rain, otherwife by receiv- 
ing too much wet in fummer they will rot in winter. 
The feventh fort will require to be fupported, other- 
wife the weight of the branches will draw them upon 
the pots ; and, by training of the (terns up to (takes, 
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they will grow four or five feet high, and a great 
number of fide branches will be produced; thefe, 
being very fucculent and heavy, are very apt to draw 
down the Item if it hath not fupport. 
The following forts have been, by all the writers on 
botany, placed under the tide of Tithymalus ; but 
the fourteenth and fifteenth forts mould, according 
to their own distinction, have been placed in the 
genus of Euphorbium, becaufc they are as deftitutc 
of leaves as moft of the fpecies which they have there 
placed. 

The fourteenth fort rifes with a taper fucculent ftalk 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, fending out 
many branches of the fame form, which fubdivide 
into many fmaller ; thele are jointed but at a great dis- 
tance : they are fmooth, and of a deep green colour, 
having a few fmall leaves at their extremities, which 
foon'fall off*. As the plants grow older, their (talks 
become ftronger and lefs fucculent, efpecially toward 
the bottom, where they turn to a brown colour, and 
become a little woody. The branches grow diftufed 
and intermix with each other, fo form a fore of bufh 
toward the top, but this doth not produce flower*; 
here. 

The fifteenth fort fends out a great number of flender 
taper ftalks of a dark green colour, which are 
fmooth, and twift about each other, or any neigh- 
bouring fupport, whereby they will rife to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, putting out fmaller brandies 
upward, which alfo twine and intermix with the other 
ftalks ; they are naked, having no leaves, nor do the 
plants flower in England. Thefe grow in India. 
The fixteenth fort fends out many taper fucculent 
ftalks from the root, which rife about four feet high ; 
they are (lender and weak, fo require fupport to pre- 
vent their falling to the ground ; thefe have a light 
green bark, and their lower parts arc naked, but their 
upper parts are garnifhed with oblong leaves, which 
are fmooth, entire, and placed alternate on every fide 
the italks : the flowers are produced in fmall clufters 
at the end of the branches, they are of a yellowifli 
green colour, and are fometimes fucceeded by fmooth 
round fruit, but the feeds rarely ripen in England. 
This fort grows naturally on che African fhore in the 
Mediterranean. 

The feventeenth fort grows naturally in fome of the 
iflands of the Weft-Indies, and alfo upon the con- 
tinent there. I received fpecimens of this fort from 
the ifland of Tobago, and alio from Carthagcna, 
where the plants were growing in plenty ; the Dutch 
gardens were furaifhed witli it from CurafTao, where 
it alfo grows naturally. This hath an upright ftalk, 
which rifes to the height of fix or feven feet, covered 
with a light brown bark, and divides upward into 
many branches ; thefe are garnifhed with roundifli 
leaves, which arc indented at their ends, and have 
fo'ot-ftalks : they are fmooth and of a beautiful green, 
but fall away in winter, Co that in the fpring they are 
almoft naked ; the flowers come out from the end of 
the branches, they are yellow and fmall, (bon falling 
away without having any fruit fuccced them here. 
Thefe forts are propagated by cuttings, in the fame 
manner as the Euphorbiums, and the plants muft be 
treated in the fame way, as hath been directed for 
them. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, and feventeenth forts, are 
tender, fo require a ftove ; thefe muft have the fame 
treatment as the tender kinds of Euphorbiums, but 
the fixteenth fort will live in a common grcen-houfc 
in winter, and may be expofed abroad in the fummer. 
The eighteenth fort ftands in the lift of medicinal 
plants, but is rarely ufed in England at prcfent ; this 
is a biennial plant, which periihes after the feeds are 
ripe. It grows naturally in Italy and the fouth of 
France, and where it is allowed to fcatter its feeds 
in a garden, becomes a weed here. This rifcs with 
an upright fucculent ftalk from three to four feet 
high, garnimed with oblong fmooth leaves which arc 
placed oppofite, and fit clole to the ftalks ; the upper 
part of tiie ftalk divides by pairs into fmaller forked 
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branches, and from the fork between thefe divifions 
tome out the umbels of flowers, each fork having 
one •, that which is fituated in the firft divifion being 
the largeft, and thole in the upper thefmallelt. The 
flowers are of a green ifh yellow colour ; they appear in 
June and July, and the fruit follows foon after, which 
is divided into three lobes, and has three cells, each 
containing one roundifh feed, which is caft out at a 
diltance by. the elafticity of the pods. This fort 
will propagate itfelf fait enough when it is once in- 
troduced into gardens, fo requires no care but to keep 
it clean from weeds. 

The nineteenth lbrt grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, in Spain, and Italy. This fends out many 
trailing branches from the root, which grow about a 
foot long, lying upon the ground, which are clofely 
garnifhed with thick fucculent leaves ; thefe are flat, 
Jhorr, and pointed ; they fpread open on every fide 
the branches, and are placed alternate, fitting clofe to 
the ftalks : the (lowers are produced in large umbels 
at the end of the branches ; the involucrum of the 
principal umbel is compofed of feveral oval-pointed 
leaves, but thofe of rhe fmall umbels have only two 
heart- fhaped concave leaves, whofe borders are rough ; 
the flowers are yellow, and are fuccceded by three 
feeds, inclofed in a round ifh capfule with three cells. 
This plant will continue two or three years upon a 
dry warm foil, and will ripen feeds annually, which, 
if permitted to lcatter, the plants will come up, 
and require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The twentieth fort grows naturally in Crete, and in 
feveral iflands of the Archipelago ■> this riles with an 
upright branching Item to the height of four feet; 
the leaves of this are oblong and pointed, and are 
placed alternate on the branches •, the flowers come 
out in umbels from the fork between the branches 
they are fmall and yellow, and are rarely fucceeded by 
feeds in England. It is eafily propagated by cuttings 
during any of the fummer months, and requires a 
little protection from the froft in winter. 
The twenty-firft fort grows naturally in the woods 
in many parts of England; it rifes with a fhrubby ftalk 
three feet high ; the flowers arc produced in umbels 
fitting clofe to the ftalks, fo form a long (pike - 9 the 
empalements are of a greenifh yellow, and the petals 
black, ib they make an odd appearance. It flowers 
in May, and the feeds ripen in July. If the feeds 
of this are (own under trees in the autumn, the 
plants will rife the following Jpring, and require no 
culture. 

The twenty-iecond fort ftands in the lift of medi- 
cinal plants by the title of Efula major, but at pre- 
fent is feldom ufed : this grows naturally in France 
and Germany upon marihy places, where it rifes 
three or four feet high. It hath a perennial root, 
by which it may be propagated better than by feeds, 
which feldom grow, unlcis they arc fown foon after 
they arc ripe. 

The twenty-third fort was difcovered in the Levant, 
by Dr. Tournefort, who lent the feeds to the royal 
garden at Paris ; this hath a perennial root, from which 
arife many fucculent Italics three feet high, covered 
with a purple bark, and garnifhed with oblong fmooth 
leaves, fliaped like thofe of Willow, of a dark green 
colour. The upper part of the (talks divide, and in 
the fork is fituated an umbel of flowers of a greenifh 
yellow colour, which are fucceeded by round cap- 
fules with three cells, each containing a Angle feed. 
It flowers in June, and the feeds are r.pe in Auguft; 
this may be propagated by parting the roots, or 
by (owing the feeds in autumn. The plant is hardy, 
fo will endure the grcatelt cold of this country, if it 
is planted in a dry foil. 

The twenty-fourth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and 
on the borders of the Mediterranean Sea ; this rifes 
with feveral fhrubby (talks to the height of five or 
fix feet, having a red bark, and are garnifhed with 
. oblong, fmooth, blunt leaves, which are placed alter- 
nate. The ilo\fers grow in fmall umbels from the 
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divifion of their branches ; they are yellow, and are 
fucceeded by roundifli capfules, which- are rough, 
having three cells like the other (pedes. This is 
eafily propagated by cuttings during any of the fum- 
mer months, and requires protection from the froft 
in winter. 

The twenty-fifth fort grows naturally in Ireland, 
from whence the roots have been brought to Eng- 
land ; this hath thick fibrous roots, which fend up 
feveral fingle un branched ftalks about a foot high, 
garniflied with oblong leaves, placed alternate on 
every fide. The flowers are produced in fmall um- 
bels at the top of the ftalks they are yellow, and 
are fucceeded by rough war ted capfules with three 
cells ; it flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Au- 
guft. This may be propagated by the roots, which 
fhould be planted in a fhady fituation and a moifl 

foil. 

This plant was almoft the only phyfic ufed by the 
native inhabitants of Ireland formerly •, but fince the 
ufe of mercury has been known to them, the other 
has been generally neglected. 

The twenty-fixth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; 
this hath a knobbed Pear-fhaped root, from which 
arife two or three ftalks about a foot and a half 
high, garniflied with oblong leaves, which are hairy, 
placed alternate on every fide theltalk. The floweis 
are produced in fmall umbels from the divifions of the 
flalk ; they are fmall, of a greenifh yellow colour, and 
are feldom fucceeded by feeds here ; it may be propa- 
gated by offsets, fent out from the main root thele 
may be taken off in autumn, and planted in a fhady 
fituation, where they will thrive better than in the 
full fun. 

The twenty-feventh fort grows naturally at Aleppo, 
and in other parts of the Levant ; this hath a peren- 
nial creeping root, by which it multiplies very fa ft 
where it is once eftablifhcd. The ftalks of this rife a 
foot and a half high •, the lower leaves are narrow, 
ft'ifF, and briftly •, but thofe on the upper part of the 
ftalk arc fliaped like the narrow-leaved Myrtle. The 
flowers are produced in large umbels from the divi- 
fions of the ftalk they are yellow, and appear in 
June, but arc rarely fucceeded by feeds in this country. 
The roots of this fhould be confined in pots ; for 
when they are planted in the full ground, they creep 
about to a great diltance. 

The twenty-eighth lbrt grows naturally in many parts 
of the Levant, and alfo in Spain and Portugal. The 
feeds of this were brought me from Scanderoon, by 
the late Mr. Robert Millar, who found the plants grow- 
ing plentifully there ; and he allured me, that he law 
the inhabitants wounding of thefe plants, and collect- 
ing their milky juice, which they mixed up with the 
Scammony to fend abroad. 

The feeds of this plant were fince fent mc from Por- 
tugal, by Robert More, Efq; who found the plants 
growing there naturally, but this plant had been many 
years before an inhabitant in the Englifh gardens ; this 
rifes with a purple fhrubby ftalk near three feet high, 
which is garnifhed with narrow, fpear-fliaped, hairy 
leaves, fet clofely on the ftalk alternately on every 
fide ; the upper part of the ftalk is terminated by um- 
bels of flowers, which form a fort of fpikc. The 
greater umbels are multifid, but the fmall ones are bi- 
fid. The involucrums of the flowers are yellow, and 
the petals of the flowers black ; thefe appear in May, 
and are fucceeded by feeds which ripen in July : the 
young plants which have been lately raifed from feeds, 
are gencralryvery fruitful, but the old ones, and thofe 
raifed by cuttings are barren ; this may be propagated 
by feeds, or from cuttings, and will live abroad if 
planted in a dry rubbifhy foil and a warm fituation, 
otherwife they are frequently killed by fevere froft. 
The twenty- ninth fort grows naturally in the louth 
ofFrance, in Spain, and Italy j this is a biennial plant, 
from whofe root arife two or three ftalks, which grow 
two or three feet high, garniflied with fpear- fhaped 
leaves, which are entire. The umbels of flowers ariie 
from the divifion of the branches ; the involuciums 

are 
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are heart-fhaped, and furround the pedicle with their 
bafe. The flowers are yellow, and appear in June. 
The feeds ripen in Auguft ; which, if permitted to 
fcatter, the plants will come up, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds ; this mull 
have a lhady fituation. 

The thirtieth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houltoun fent me the feeds; 
this is an annual plant, which riles from two to 
. three feet high. The leaves of thefe are fometimes 
narrow and entire, at other times oval, and divided in 
the middle, almoft to the midrib, in fhape of a fiddle ; 
they alfo vary in their colour, lbme being inclinable 
to purple, others of a light green ; they are fawed on 
their edges, and (land upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are produced in I'm all umbels at the end of 
the branches ; they are of a green ifli white, and are 
fucceeded by fin all round capful es with three cells. 
The thirty-firft fort grows naturally in moll of the 
iflands in the Weft-Indies •, this is an annual plant, 
which rifes with a branching (talk about two feet 
high, garni fhed with oblong, oval, fmooth leaves, 
which are fawed on the edges. The flowers grow 
in fmall umbels at the foot-ftalks of the leaves, 
gathered into clofe bunches ; thefe are white, and 
are fucceeded by fmall round capful es, inclofing three 
feeds. 

The feeds of the thirty-fecond fort were fent me 
from La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houftoun ; this 
is an annual plant, which rifes with an upright ftalk 
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about a foot high, dividing into a great number of 
branches, which fpread very wide on every fide, 
garniflied with roundifli, heart-limped leaves, which 
are entire, Handing upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out fingly from the divi lions of the 
ftalk ; they are fmall, and of an herbaceous colour, 
and are fucceeded by fmall round capfules, contain- 
ing three feeds. 

The laft three forts are annual ; the feeds of thefe mull 
be fown upon a hot- bed in the fpring, and when the 
plants are lit to remove, they fliould be each planted 
in a fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, and mult afterward be treated in 
the fame manner as other tender annual plants from 
warm countries. 

EUP HR ASIA, fcyebright. 

This is a medicinal plant, which grows naturally in 
the fields and commons in molt parts of England, al- 
ways among grafs, heath, furz, or fome other cover, 
and will not grow when thefe are cleared from about 
it ; nor will the feeds grow when they are fown in a 
garden for which reafon I Hi all not trouble the reader 
with a defcription, or any farther account of it, than 
that the herb- women fupply the markets with it in 
plenty from the fields. 

EX COR TIC ATI ON [excorticatio, Lai.] a 
pulling or peeling off the outward bark of trees. 

EXOTICS [exotica, Lat.] Exotic plants are fuch 
as are natives of foreign countries^ 
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FAB A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 391. tab. 212. Vi- 
cia. Lin. Gen. Plant. 782. The Bean 5 in 
French, Five. 
The Characters are, 
'The flower hath a tubulous empalcment of one leaf, 
which is cut into five fegments at the brim - 9 the three lower 
fegments being long, and the two upper arc very Jhort. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind. The flandard is large, 
cval, and indented at the end ; the two fides turn back- 
ward, of ter fome time •, /"/ bath two oblong erett wings, 
which inclofe the keel, being much longer. The keel is 
fljort, fwelling, and clofely covers the parts of generation ; 
thefe are joined in one column, almofl to the top where 
they arc divided \ the nine ftamina are in three parts, and 
one ftands fcparate •, thefe are terminated hy roundiflj re- 
clined fummits. At the bottom is fituated an oblong com- 
preffed germcn, fupporting a fhort angular flyle, crowned 
by an obtufe fligma, which is bearded 071 the two fides. 
Tbegermen afterward becomes a long, compreffed, leathery 
pod, having one cell, filled with comprejjed kidney -fiaped 
feeds. 

Tournefort ranges this genus of plants in the fecond 
lection of his tenth clafs, which includes the herbs 
with a butterfly flower, whole pointal turns to a long 
pod with one cell. This is in the third fection of 
l-iinnasus's feventeenth clafs, in which he places thofe 
plants whole flowers have ten ftamina, joined in two 
bodies ; and he joins it to hu genus of Vicia, fo he 
makes only a ipecific difference between them ; but as 
the Bean hath a comprcflcd leathery pod and kidney- 
fhaped feeds, and the Vetch a fwellingpod with round 
feeds, they fliould be Separated. 
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There are feveral varieties of the Garden Bean, which 
are known and diftinguifhed by tlie gardeners, but 
do not cflcntially differ from each other ; fo I fliall 
not enumerate them as diftincl: fpecies, nor joifi 
thefe to the Horfe Bean, as fome have done, who have 
fuppofed them to be but one fpecies j for, from hav- 
ing cultivated them more than forty years, without 
finding the Garden Bean degenerate to the Horfe Bean, 
or the latter improving to the former, I conclude 
they are diftinct fpecies. 

There is a great variety of the Garden Beans, now 
cultivated in the kitchen-gardens in England, which 
differ in fize and fhape ; fome of them producing their 
pods much earlier in the year than others, for which 
they are greatly cftcemcd by the gardeners, whole pro- 
fit arifes from their early crops of moft efculent plants; 
therefore they arc very careful to improve all thofe va- 
rieties which have a tendency to be fit for the markets 
fir (t-, but as many forts of feeds, when cultivated long 
in the fame land, arc apt to degenerate, fo new feeds 
fliould be annually procured, either from abroad, or 
fonte diflant fituation, where the foil is of a different 
nature, by which change many of the varieties may 
be continued in perfection. 

I fliall begin with the Garden Bean, called by the 
botanifts, Faba major to diflinguifli it from the Horfe 
Bean, which they have titled Faba minor feu Equina 
and I fliall only mention the names of each, by which 
they are known among the gardeners, placing them 
according to their time of ripening for the table. 
The Mazagan Bean is the firft and beft fort of early 
Beans' at prefent known •, thefe are brought from afet- 
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tlement of the Portuguefe on the coaft of Africa, juft 
•without the Streights of Gibraltar j the feeds of this 
fort are fmaller than thofe of the Horfe Bean ; and 
as the Portuguefe are but flovenly gardeners, there 
is commonly a great number of bad feeds among 
them. Tf this fort is fown in October, under a warm 
hedge, pale, or wall, and carefully earthed up when 
the plants are advanced, they will be fit for the table 
by the middle of May. The Items of this fort are 
very (lender, therefore, if they are fupported by firings 
dole to the hedge, or pale, it will preferve them from 
the morning frofts, which are fometimes fevere in the 
fpring, and retard their growth j fo by keeping them 
clofe to the fence it will caufe them to come forwarder 
than if this is neglected ; thefe Beans bear plentifully, 
but they ripen nearly together, fo that there are never 
more than two gatherings from the fame plants •, if the 
feeds of this fort are faved two years in England, the 
Beans will become much larger, and not ripen fo foon, 
which is called a degeneracy. 

The next fort is the early Portugal Bean, which ap- 
pears to be the Mazagan fort faved in Portugal, for 
it is very like thofe which are the firft year faved in 
England ; this is the moft common fort ufed by the 
gardeners for their firft crop, but they are not near fo 
well tailed as the Mazagan j therefore when the Ma- 
zagan Bean can be procured, no perfon would plant 
the other. 

The next is the fmall Spanilh Bean j this will come 

in foon after the Portugal fort, and is rather a fweeter 

Bean, therefore Ihould be preferred to it. 

Then comes the broad Spanilh, which is a little later 

than the other, but comes in before the common 

forts, and is a good bearer, therefore is frequently 

planted. 

The Sandwich Bean comes foon after the Spanilh, 
and is almolt as large as the Windfor Bean ; but, be- 
ing hardier, is commonly fown a month lboner ; this is 
a plentiful bearer, but not very delicate for the table. 
The Toker Bean, as it is generally called, comes 
about the fame time with the Sandwich, and is a great 
bearer *, therefore is now much planted, though it is 
a coarfe Bean. 

The white and black Bloflbm Beans are alfo by fome 
perfons much elleemed j the Beans of the former are, 
when boiled, almoft as green as Peas; and being a 
tolerable fweet Bean, renders it more valuable •, thefe 
forts are very apt to degenerate, if their feeds are not 
faved with great care. 

The Windfor Bean is allowed to be the bed of all the 
forts for the table ; when thefe arc planted on a good 
foil, and are allowed fufficient room, their feeds will 
be very Jarge, and in great plenty ; and when they are 
gathered young, are the fweetell and bed tailed of all 
the forts ;'but thefe mould be carefully faved, by pull- 
ing out luch of the plants as are not perfectly right, 
and afterward by forting out all the good from the 
bad Beans. 

This fort of Bean is feldom planted before Chrillmas, 
becaufe it will not bear the froft fo well as many of 
the other forts •, fo it is generally planted for the 
great crop, to come in June and July. 
All the early Beans are generally planted on warm 
borders under walls, pales, and hedges ; and thofe 
which are defigned to come firfl, are ufually planted in 
a fingle row pretty clofe to the fence : and here I can- 
not help taking notice of a very bad cullom, which 
too generally prevails in gentlemens kitchen-gardens, 
which is that of planting Beans clofe to the garden- 
walls, on the beft afpects, immediately before the 
fruit-trees, which is certainly a greater prejudice to 
the trees, than the value of the Beans, or any other 
early crop therefore this praclice fliould be every- 
where difcouraged ; for it is much better to run lome 
low Reed hedges acrofs the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, where early Beans and Peas may be planted, 
in which places they may with more conveniency be 
covered in fevere froft •, and to thefe hedges they may 
both be clofely fattened, as they advance in their 
growth 5 which, if practifed again ft the walls where 
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good fruit-trees are planted, will greatly prejudice 
the trees, by overlh ad owing them, and the growth 
of ^hefe legumes will draw off the nourifhment from 
the roots of the trees, whereby they will be greatly 
weakened. 

But to return to the cultureof the Beans. Thofe which 
are planted early in October, will come up by the be- 
ginning of November ; and as foon as they are an inch 
above ground, die earth Ihould be carefully drawn up 
with a hoe to their items ; and this muft be two or 
three times repeated, as the Beans advance in height ; 
which will protect their ftems from the froft, and en- 
courage their ftrength. If the winter Ihould prove 
fevere, it will be very proper to cover the Beans with 
Peas-haulm, Fern, or lome other light coverings 
which will fecure them from the injury of froft ; but 
this covering mull be conftantly taken off in mild 
■weather, otherwile they will draw up tall and weak, 
and come to little ; and if the furface of the border is 
covered with tanners bark, it will prevent the froft 
penetrating the ground to the roots of both, and 
be of great fervice to protect them from the injury 
which they might otherwife receive. 
In the fpring, when the Beans are advanced to be a 
foot high, they Ihould be faltened up to the hedge? 
with packthread or a fmall line, fo as to draw them 
as clofe as pofiible ; which will fecure them from be- 
ing injured by the morning frofts, which are often 
lb fevere in March and April, as to lay thofe Beans 
flat on the ground, which are not thus guarded ; ar 
this time all fuckers which come out from the roots 
fliould be very carefully taken off ; for thele will 
retard the growth of the Beans, and prevent their 
coming early ; and when the biofibms begin to open 
toward the bottom of the llalks, the top of the ftems 
fhould be pinched oft", which will caufe thofe firfl: pods 
to ftand, and thereby bring them forward. If theib 
rules are obferved, and the ground kept clean from 
weeds, or other plants, there will be little danger of 
their failing. 

But left tli is firft crop Ihould be deftroyed by froft, 
it will be abfolutely neceflary to plant moreabout three 
weeks after the firft, and fo to repeat planting more 
every three weeks, or a month, till February j but thofe 
which are planted toward the end of November, or the 
beginning of December, may be planted on Hoping 
banks, at a fmall diftance from the hedges* forif the wea- 
ther is mild, thefe will not appear above ground before 
Chrillmas therefore will not be in fo much danger 
as the firft and fecond planting, efpecially if the Air- 
face of the ground is covered with tan to keep the 
froft out of the ground as is before directed ; for the 
firfl: planting will, by that time, be a confiderable 
height : the fame directions which are before given 
will be fufHcient for the management of thefe ; but 
only it muft be obferved, that the larger Beans fliould 
be planted at a greater diftance than the fmall ones ; 
as alfo, that thofe which are firft planted muft t>c 
put clofer together, to allow for fome mifcarrying-, 
therefore, when a Angle row is planted, the Beans 
may be put two inches afunder, and thofe of the 
third and fourth planting may be allowed three 
inches ; and when they are planted in rows acrofs a 
bank, the rows fhould be two feet and a half afun- 
der ; but the Windfor Beans fliould have a foot more 
fpace between the rows, and the Beans in the rows 
Ihould be planted five or fix inches afunder. This 
diftance may, by fome perfons, be thought too 
great-, but from many years experience, lean affirm, 
that the fame fpace of ground will produce a greater 
quantity of Beans when planted at this diftance, than 
ir double the quantity of feeds are put on it. In the 
management of thefe later crops of Beans, the princi- 
pal care Ihould be to keep thefn clear from weeds, 
and any other plants which would draw away their 
nourilhment ; to keep earthing them up, and, when 
they are in bloflbm, to pinch off their tops ; which, :r 
fuffered to grow, will draw the nourifh men t from the 
lower bloflbms, which will prevent the pods from fer- 

ting, and fo only the upper parts of the ftems will be 

fruitful > 
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fruitful} and another thing fhould be obferved in 
planting of the fucceeding crops, which is, to make 
choice of moid ftrong land for the later crops ; for if 
they are planted on dry ground, they rarely produce 

a crop. 

Thefe after-crops (hould be planted at about a fort- 
night diftance from each other, from the middle of 
February to the middle of May j after which time 
it is generally too late to plant, unlefs the land is 
very ftrong and moift ; for in warm dry light land 
all the late crops of Beans are generally attacked by 
the black infects, which cover all the upper part of 
their ftems, and foon caufe them to decay. 
Where the feeds of thefe Beans are defigned to be 
favcd, a fufficient number of rows mould be fet apart 
for that purpofe, accord ins; to the quantity defired ; 
thefc fhould be managed in the fame way as thole 
which are defigned for the table ; but none of the 
Beans Ihould be gathered, though there are lome 
covetous perfbns, who will gather all the fir ft ripe 
for the table, and are contented to fave the after- crop 
for feed, but thefe are never fo large and fair as the 
firfl ; fo that if thefe are for fale, they will not bring 
near the price as the other; therefore, what is gained 

• to the table is loft in the value of the feed 5 but thofe 
who are defirous to preferve the feveral varieties as 

• pure as poflible, fhould never naffer two of the va- 
rieties to grow for feeds in the fame place ; for by 
their farina mixing with each other they will not con- 
tinue fo pure, but be apt to vary ; and in order to 
keep the early kinds perfect, thofe which come the 
earlieft fhould be faved for feeds ; but this is what 

• few people chufe to do, becaufe they are then the 
moft valuable. 

When the feed is ripe, the ftalks fhould be pulled up, 
and fet upright againft a hedge to dry, obferving 
to turn them every third day, that they may dry 
equally j then they may be threfhed out, and cleaned 
for ufe, or otherwife ftacked up in a barn, till there | 
is more leifure for threlhing them out ; and after- 
ward the feed fhould be drawn over to take out 
all thofe that are not fair, preferving the beft for ufe 
or fale. 

It is a very good method to change the feeds of all 
forts of Beans, and not to fow and fave the feeds 
long in the fame ground, for they do not fucceed fo 
well; therefore, if the land is ftrong where they are 
to be planted, it will be the beft way to procure 
the feeds from a lighter ground, and fo vice verfa ; 
and by this method the crops will be larger, and the 
Beans fairer, and not fo liable to degenerate. 
Having given directions for the culture of the Gar- 
den Beans, I fhall next proceed to that of the Horfe 
Bean, which is cultivated in the fields : there are two 
or three varieties of thefe Beans, which differ in their 
fize and colour ; but that which is now in the greateft 
efteem, is called the Tick Bean ; this doth not grow 
fb high as the other, is a more plentiful bearer, and 
fucceeds better on light land than the common Horfe 
Bean, fb preferred to it. 

The Horfe Bean delights in a ftrong moift foil, and 
an open expofure, for they never thrive well on dry 
warm land, or in fmall inclofures, where they are very 
fubject to blight, and are frequently attacked by a 
black infect, which the farmers call the black dol- 
phin *, thefc infects are often in fuch quantities as to 
cover the ftems of the Beans entirely, efpecially all 
the upper part of them ; and whenever this happens, 
the Beans feldom come to good ; but in the open 
fields, where the foil is ftrong, This rarely happens. 
Thefe Beans arc ufually fown on land which is frelh 
broken up, becaufe they are of ufe to break and pul- 
. verize the ground, as alfo to deftroy weeds ; fo that 
the land is rendered much better for corn, after a 
crop of Beans, than it would have been before, efpe- 
cially if they are lb wn and managed according to the 
new hufbandry, with a drill plough, and the horfe 
hoe, ufed to ftirthe ground between the rows of 
Beans, which will prevent the growth of weeds, and 
pulverize the ground, whereby a much greater crop 
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of Beans may, with more certainty, be expected, arid 
the land will be better prepared tor whatever crop it 
is defigned for after. 

The feafon for fowing of theft; Beans is from the niid- 
dle of February to the end of March, according to 
the nature of the foil ; the ftrongeft and wet End 
Ihould always be laft fown the ufual quantity of 
Beans fown on an acre of land is about three bushels 
but this is double the quantity which need be foSvn, 
efpecially according to the hew hufbandry ; but I 
fhall firft fet down the practice according to the old 
hufbandry, and then give directions for their ma- 
nagement according to the new. The method of 
fowing is after the plough, in the bottom of the fur- 
rows ; but then the furrows fhould not be more than 
five, or at moft fix inches deep. If the land is new 
broken up, it is ufual to plough it early in autumn, 
and let it lie in ridges till after Chriftmas ; then plough 
it in fmall furrows, and lay the ground fmooth •, thefe 
two ploughings will break the ground fine enough 
for Beans, and the third ploughing is to fow the Beans, 
when the furrows fhould be made fhallow, as was be- 
fore menrioned. 

Moft people fet their Beans too clofe ; for, as fome 
lay the Beans in the furrows after the plough, and 
others lay them before the plough, and plough them 
in ; fo, by both methods the Beans are fet as clofe as 
the furrows are made, which is much too near-, for 
when they are on ftrong good land, they generally 
are drawn \ip to a very great height, and are not fo 
'apt to pod as when they have more room, and are of 
lower growth ; therefore I am convinced by many 
late trials, that the better way is to make the furrows 
two feet and a half afunder, or more ; which will caufe 
them to branch out into many ftalks, and bear in 
greater plenty than when they are clofcr ; by this me- 
thod, half the quantity of Beans will be fufficient for 
an acre of land 5 and by the fun and air being ad- 
mitted between the rows, the Beans will ripen much 
earlier and more equally than in the common way. 
What has been mentioned muft be underftood as re- 
lating to the old hufbandry ; but where Beans arc 
planted according to the new, the ground fhould be 
four times ploughed before the Beans are fet, which 
will break the clods, and render it much better for 
planting; then with a. drill plough, to which a hop- 
per is fixed for fetting of the Beans, the drills fhould 
be made at three feet afunder, and the fpring of the 
hopper fet fb as to fcatter the Beans at three inches 
diftance in the drills. By this method lefs than one 
bufhel of feed will plant an acre of land. When 
the Beans are up, if the ground is ftirred between the 
rows with a horfe plough, it will deftroy all the young 
weeds j and when the Beans are advanced about three 
or four inches high, the ground fhould be again 
ploughed between the rows, and the earth laid up to 
the Beans ; and if a third ploughing, at about five or 
fix weeks after is given, the ground will be kept 
clean from weeds, and the Beans will ftalk out, 
and produce a much greater crop than in the com- 
mon way. 

When the Beans are ripe, they are reaped with a 
hook, as is ufually practifed for Peas •, and after hav- 
ing lain a few days on the ground they are turned, 
and this muft be repeated feveral times, until they are 
dry enough to flack ; but the beft method is to tie 
them in fmall bundles, and fet them upright; for 
then they will not be in fo much danger to fufier by 
wet, as when they lie on the ground ; and they will 
be more handy to carry and ftack, than if they are 
loofe. The common produce is from twenty to 
twenty-five bulhels on an acre of land ; but I have 
known thirty-fix on an acre. 

The Beans mould lie in the mow to fweat, before 
they are threfhed out ; for as the haulm is very large 
and fucculent, fo it is very apt to give and grow moiltv 
but there is no danger of the Beans receiving damage, 
if they are ftacked tolerably dry, becaufe the pods will • 
preferve the Beans from injury ; and they will be 
much eafier to threfh after they have fweat in the 
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mow than before j and after they have once fweated . 
and are dry again, they never after give. .. 
By the new hufbandry, the produce has exceeded 
- . ' the old by more than ten bulhels on an acre ; and if - 
the Beans which are cultivated in the common me- 
thod are obferved, it will be found tliat more than 
half their items have no Beans on them •, for by {land- 
ing clofe, they are drawn up very tall ; fb the tops ' 
or :hc ftalks only produce, and all the lower part is 
naked •> whereas in the new method, they bear almoft 
to thegroundi and as the joints of the items arefhorter, 
fo the Beans grow clofe r together on the ftalks. 
In the year 1745 I made the following experiment, 
in planting a piece of eleven acres of Beans in Berk- 
Jhire, viz. the gentleman's bailiff, who was wedded 
to the old practice of hufbandry, was very unwil- 
ling to depart from it ; and having been an old fer- 
vant in the family, his mafter was inclinable to hear 
all he could fay in favour of his opinion : however, 
at laft I prevailed on the gentleman to let his bailiff 
plant one half of the land in his way, giving him 
the choice which half he would have : accordingly 
the land was divided and planted -, but the fummer 
proving wet, the Beans on that part of the field he 
had chofen grew fo tall and rank, that they produced 
no pods but on the upper part of the ftalks and 
when they were threihed out, there was no more than 
twenty- two bulhels on an acre, whereas the other 
half produced near forty. 

FAB A ./EGYPT I AC A, is the Arum ^gyptiacum. 
FAB A CRASS A, is Anacampferos. 
FAB AGO. See Zycophyllum. 

FA GAR A. Brown. Hift. Jam. tab. 5. f. 1. Ironwoqd.. 
The Characters are. 

It bath male and hermaphrodite flowers upon different 
plants \ the male flowers have a /mall emp dement, Jlightly 
cut into four fegments, hut have no petals, and fix fta- 
mina, terminated by roundijh fummits : thefe are barren, 
The female flowens have a larger concave permanent 
empalement with four fpreading petals, and four ftamina, 
crowned with oval fummits, and an oval germen, fup- 
porting a Jlender ftyle, terminated by an obtufe ftigma 
the germen afterward becomes a globular capfule with 
two lobes, inclofmg two feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's fourth clafs, in titled Tetrandria Mono- 
gynia whereas it Ihould be put into his fixth fection 
of the twenty-third clafs, as the flowers are male and 
hermaphrodite on different plants, and the flowers 
have fix ftamina : but this miftake he was led into by 
Jacquin, who had feen and defcribed the hermaphro- 
dite flowers only. 
The Species are, 

1. Fagara (Pferota) foliolis cmarginatis. Amcen. Acad. 

5« P- 393- Ffig ara > ™bofe lobes {or fmall leaves) are in- 
dented at the top. Lauro affinis jafmini alato folio, 
cofta media membranulis utrinque extantibus alata, 
ligno duritie ferro vix cedens. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 2. 
p. 25. Ironwood. 

2. Fagara (Tragodes) articulis pinnarum fubtus acu- 
leatus. Jacq. Amer. 13. Fagara with fpines under the 
leaves at the joints, Schinoides pctiolis fubtus aculea- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 489. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the warmeft parts of 
America. The late Dr. Houftoun found it growing 
at Campeachy, from whence he lent me dried fpeci- 
mens ot the plants in flower, by which I am con- j 
vinced there are male trees which are barren. It ! 
rifes with a woody ftem upwards of twenty feet high, 
fending out branches great part of its length, gar- 
niflied with fmall winged leaves, having three or five 
lobes to each. The flowers come from the fide of 
the branches, (landing four or five together upon 
fhort foot- ftalks. . 

The fecond fort I have placed here after Linnaeus, 
but am not fure it ihould be ranged with it* for al- 
though I have pretty ftrong plants of it growing in 
the Chelfea garden, they have not yet flowered ; but 
by the external face of the plant, ic feems to agree 
with the firft. 
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Thefe are both tender plants, ib muft be kept in the 
.bark-ftove ccnftantly, and are propagated by feeds 
and alfo by .cuttings, if properly managed. 
FAG ON I A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 265. tab. 141. Li n , 
Gen. Plant. 475. This plant was fo named by Dr. 
Tournefort, in honour of Dr. Fagon, who was fuper- 
intendant of the royal garden at Paris. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a fpreading empalement, compofed office 
fmall leaves ; it bath five heart -Jftaped~ petals, which 
fpread open, aud are narrow at their bafe, wbtre they are 
inferted in the empalement. It hath ten ftamina which 
are erecl, terminated by roundijh fummits. Iy the center 
is fituated a five-cornered germen, fupporting an awU 
fhaped ftyle, crowned by a Jingle ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a roundijh capfule having five lobes, 
ending in a point, and five cells, each having a fingk 
roundijh feed, 

Linnasus ranges this plant in the firft fe&ion of his 
tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, from the 
flower having ten ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
Facqnia (Erccla) fpinpfa, foliolis lanceolatis planis 
kevibus. Hort. Uplal. 103. Prickly Fagonia, whofe 
leaves are fpear-jhaped* plain, and fmootb. Fagonia 
Cretica fpinofa. Tourn. 'Thorny Trefoil of Candia. 
Fagonia (Hifpanica) inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 386. 
Fagonia without fpines. Fagonia Hilpanica non fpi- 
nofa. Tourn. Spanifh Fagonia without thorns. 
Fagonia (Arabica) fpinofa, foliolis linearibus con- 
vexis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 386. Prickly Fagonia with nar- 
row convex leaves. Fagonia Arabica, longifiimis acu- 
leis armato. Shaw. Pi. Afr. 229. Arabian Fagonia, 
armed with very long fpines. 

The firft fort is a native of the ifland of Candia : 
this has been defcribed by fome botanifts under the 
title of Trifolium ipinofum Creticum, which occa- 
fioned my giving it the Englifh name of Thorny Tre- 
foil of Crete ; though there is no other affinity be- 
tween this and the Trefoil, than that of this having 
three leaves or lobes on the fame foot-ftalk. 
This is a low plant, which fpreads its branches 
clofe to the ground, which are extended to the 
length of a toot or more every way, garniflied 
with fmall trifoliate oval leaves, placed oppofite; 
and at each joint, immediately below the leaves, 
come out two pair of fpines, one on each fide 
the ftajk ; and at the fame places come out a 
fingle blue flower, ftanding upon a Ihort fpot- 
ftalk, compofed of five fpear-fhaped petals, winch 
are narrow at their bafe, where they are inferted 
into the empalement ; after thefe fall away, the ger- 
men turns to a roundifli five-lobed capfule, ending 
in an acute point, having five cells, each containing 
one roundifh feed. It flowers in July and Augufl, 
but unlefs the feafon proves warm, the feeds do not 
ripen in England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain ■, this dif- 
fers.from the firft in being fmooth, the branches of this 
having no thorns ; and the plant will live two year; 
whereas the firft is annual. 

The third fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Shaw 
in Arabia ; this is a low plant with a Ihrubby ftalk, 
from which come out feveral weak branches armed 
with long thorns j the leaves of this arc thick, nar- 
row, and convex on their lower fide ; the Mowers 
come out in the feme manner as in the firib fort. 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which fhoujd 
befown upon a border of frelh light earth, where the 
plants are deligned to remain, for they do not bear 
tranfplanting well j when the plants come up, they 
may be thinned out to the diftance of ten inches or a 
foot 5 and if they are kept clean from weeds, they 
will require no other care. 

is an annual p'anr, which fcldom per- 
fects its feeds in England, unlefs the feafons prove 
very warm •, therefore the befb way is to low the 
feeds upon a warm border in the. autumn, , and in 
frofty weather fhelter the plants with mats, or fome 
covering to fecure them j or if they are fown in 

pots 
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pots and placed under a frame in the winter, and the 
following fpring fhaken out of the pots, and planted 
in a warm border, they will come early to flower, 
and thereby ripe feeds may be more certainly ob- 
tained. 

The other two forts may be treated in the fame way ; 
for as thefe feldom flower the firft year from feeds, fo 
the plants mould be either kept in pots, and iheltered 
under a frame in winter, or placed in a warm border, 
where they may be fheltered with mats, or fome other 
covering, to preferve them from the froft ; and the 
following fummer the fecond fort will flower and pro- 
duce ripe feeds, but the third has not perfected any 
feeds as yet in England. 

FAG O P Y R U M. See Helxine. 

FAG US. Tourh. Inft. R. H. 584. tab. 351. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 951. [fo called from <pxyu, Gr. be- 
cause fuppofed to be the food of the firft race of man- 
kind.] The Beech- tree ; in French, Hit re. 
The Characters are, 

// bath male and female flowers on the fame tree ; the 
male flowers are collected into globular beads ; thefe have 
no petals, but have feveral ftamina included in an em- 
pakment of one leaf which are terminated by oblong fum- 
tiiits, T be female flowers have a one-leaved empalement 
cut into four parts* but have no petals ; the germcn is 
fixed to the empalement y . fupporting three ftylcs, crowned 
by reflexed ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes a 
roundifh eapfule, armed with fqft fpines* opening in 
three cells* each containing a triangular nut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fee- 
tion of Linnjeus's twenty-nrft clafs, which in- 
cludes thofe plants that have male and female 
flowers on the lame plant, and the male flowers have 
many ftamina. To this genus he has joined the 
Chefnut; but as the male flowers of the Chefnut 
arc collected in long katkins, and thofe of the Beech 
are globular, and the fruit of the latter being trian- 
gular, there is fufficient reafon for keeping them fe- 
parate. 

We know, but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Fagus (Sylvatica) fojiis ovatis obfolete ferratis. Hort. 
Cliff. 447. Fagus. Dod. Pempt. 832. The Beech-tree 
with oval faived leaves. 

There are fome planters, who fuppofe there are two 
diftinc"t fpecies of this tree ; one they call the Moun- 
tain Beech, which they Jay is a whiter wood than the 
other, which they diftinguifh by the title of Wild 
Beech j but it is certain, that this difference in the 
colour of the wood arifes from the difference of the 
foils in which they grew, for I have not feen any fpe- 
cific difference in the trees. Th ere have been feeds 
of a Beech-tree brought from North- America, by the 
title of Broad-leaved Beech, but the plants which 
were railed from them proved to be the common fort ; 
fo that we know of no other variety, excepting thofe 
with ftriped leaves, which is accidental j and when 
the trees, are in vigour, the leaves become plain again. 
This tree is propagated by (owing the mail ; the 
feafon for which is any time from October to February, 
only obferving to fecure the feeds from vermin when 
early fowed ; which, if carefully done, the fboner they 
are fown the better, after they are full ripe : a frnall 
fpot of ground will be fufficient for railing a great 
number of thefe trees from feed, but you mufl b be 
very careful to keep them clear from weeds ; and if 
the plants come up very thick, you fhould not fail to 
draw out the ftrongeft of them the autumn following, 
that thofe left may have room to grow ; fo that if you 
hulband a feed-bed carefully, it will afford a three 
years draught of young plants, which fhould be 
planted in a nurfery; and; if defigned for timber 
trees, at three feet diftance row from row, and 
eighteen inches afunder in the rows. 
But if they are delighed for hedges (to which the 
tree is very well adapted) the diftance need not be. fo 
great j two feet row from row, and one foot in the 
rows will be fufficient. . In this nurfery they may re- 
main two or three years, obferving to clear them from 
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weeds, as alfo to dig up the ground between the rows, 
at leaft once a year, that their tender roots may the 
better extend themfelves each way : but be careful not 
to cut or bruife their roots, which is injurious to all 
young trees j and never dig the ground in fummer, 
when the earth is hot and dry j which, by letting in 
the rays of the fun to the roots, is often the deftruc- 
tion of young trees. 

This tree will grow to, a. considerable ftature, though 
the foil be Itony and barren ; as alfo upon the declivi- 
ties of hills, and chalky mountains, where they will 
refill the winds better than moft other trees ; but then 
the nurfcries for the young plants ought to be upon 
the fame foil , for if they are raifed in good foil and 
a warm expofure, and afterwards tranfplanted into a 
bleak barren fituation, they feldom thrive, which holds 
true in moft other trees 9 therefore I would advife the 
nurfery to be made upon the fame foil where the plan- 
tation is intended, but of this I fhall fay more under 
the article of Nursery. 

The .tree is very proper to form large hedges to 
furround plantations, or large wiidernefs quarters ; 
and may be kept in a regular figure, if flieared twice 
a year, efpecially if they fhoot ftrong ; in which cafe, 
if they are negledted but a fcalbn or two, it will be dif- 
ficult to reduce them again. The fhade of this tree 
is. very injurious to moft forts of plants which grow 
near it, but is generally believed to be very falubrious 
to human bodies. 

The timber is of great ufe to turners for making 
trenchers, difhes, trays, buckers ; and like wife to 
the joiner for ftools, bedfteads, coffins, &c. The 
maft is very good to fat fwine and deer \ it alfo af- 
fords a fweet oil, and the nuts have in fcarce times 
fupported fome families with bread. 
This tree delights in a chalky or ftony ground, where 
it generally grows very faft ; and the bark of the 
trees in fuch land is clear and fmooth ; and although 
the timber is not fo valuable as that of many other 
trees, yet as it wiU thrive on fuch foils and in. fuch 
fituations where few better trees will fcarce grow, the 
planting of them fhould be encouraged ; efpecially as 
the trees afford an agreeable fhade, and the leaves, make 
a fine appearance in fummer, and continue green as 
long in autumn as any of the deciduous trees : there- 
fore in parks, and other plantations for pleafurc, this 
tree defer ves to be cultivated among thofe of the firft 
clafs, efpecially where the foil is adapted to it. 
The two forts wjth variegated leaves may be pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting them upon the com- 
mon Beech, obferving not to plant them in a good 
earth ; which will caufe the buds or cyons to fhcot 
vigoroufly, whereby the leaves will become plain, 
which often happens to moft variegated plants. 
FARINA FGECUNDANS is the impregnating 
meal or duft on the apices or fummits of flowers j 
which, being conveyed into the uterus or vafculum 
feminale of plants, fecundates the rudiments of the 
feeds in the ovary, which otherwife would decay and 
come to nothing. See Generation of Plants. 
FEAT HER FEW, or FEAVERFEW. See 

w 

Matricaria. 

FENCES. In hotter climates than England, where 
they have not occafion for walls to ripen their fruit, 
their gardens lie open, where they can have water 
fence and profpects j or elfe they bound their gardens 
with groves, in which are fountains, walks, &c- 
which arc much more pleating- to the fight than a 
dead wall : but in colder countries, and in England, 
we are obliged to have walls to ftielter and ripen our 
fruit, although they take away much from the plea- 
fant profpect of the garden. 

Since therefore we are under a neceflity to have wal Is 
to fecure our gardens from the injury of winds, 
as well as for the conveniency of partitions or inclo- 
fures, and alfo to ripen our fruit, brick walls are ac- 
counted the warmeft and beft forthispurpofe: and thefe 
walls being built pannel-ways, with pillars at equal 
diftances, will fave a great deal of charge, in that 

the 
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the walls may be built thinner, than if they were built 
plain without thefe pannels, for theh it would be ne- 
ceflary to build them thicker every where : and be- 
fides, thefe pannels make the walls look the hand- 
fomer. 

Stone walls are by fome preferred to thofe of brick, 
efpecially thofe of fquare hewn ftones * but where they 
are defigned for fruit, they fhould be faced with brick. 
Thofe that are made of rough (tones, though they are 
very dry and warm, yet* by reafon of their uneven- 
nefs, are inconvenient to nail up trees to, except pieces 
of timber be laid in them here and there for to 
fatten a trellis to them. 

But in large gardens it is better to have the profpeft 
open to the pleafu re-garden, which mould be fur- 
rounded with a foffe, that from the garden the adja- 
cent country may be viewed, but this muft depend on 
the fltuation of the place j for if the profpect from the 
garden is not good, it had better be (hut out from the 
fight by a wall, or any other fence, than to be open. 
As alfo, where a garden lies near a populous town, 
and the adjoining grounds are open to the inhabitants, 
if the garden is open, there will be no walking there 
in good weather, without being expofed to the view 
of all paflengers, which is very difagreeable. 
Where thefe foffes are made round a garden which 
is fituated in a park, they are extremely proper ; be- 
caufe hereby the profpett of the park will be obtained 
in the garden, which renders thefe gardens much 
more agreeable than thofe which are confined. 
In the making thefe fofles there have been many in- 
ventions ; but, upon the whole, I have not feen any 
which are in all refpects preferable to thofe which have 
an upright wall next the garden -, which (where the 
foil will admit of a deep trench) mould be fix or feven 
feet high, fo as to be above the reach of boys •, and 
from the foot of this wall, the ground on the outfide 
fhould rife with a gradual eafy flope to the diftance of 
eighteen or twenty feet *, and where it can be allowed, 
if it Hopes much farther, it will be eafier and lefs 
perceptible as a ditch to the eye, when viewed at a 
diftance. But if the ground is naturally wet, fo as 
not to admit of a deep foffe, then, in order to make 
a fence againft: cattle, if the wall be four feet high, 
and (light pofts of three feet and a half high are placed 
juft behind the wall, with a fmall chain carried on 
from poft to port, no cattle or deer will ever attempt 
to jump againft it, therefore it will be a fecure fence 
againft them j and if thefe are painted of a dark lead 
colour, they will not be difcerned at a diftance ; and 
at the fame time the chain will fecure perfons walking 
in the garden from tumbling over : and if another 
chain is carried through the pofts at one foot from the 
ground, it will more effectually prevent catde from 
creeping under. 

In fuch places where there are no good profpe&s to 
be obtained from a garden, it is common to make the 
inclofure of park-paling j which, if well performed, 
will laft many years, and has a much better appear- 
ance than a wall : and this pale may be hid from the 
fight within, by plantations of fhrubs and Ever- 
greens ; or there may be a quick hedge planted within 
the pale, which may be trained up, fo as to be an 
excellent fence by the time the pales begin to decay. 
There are fome perfons who make ftuckade fences 
round their gardens to keep out cattle, &c. which, 
when well made, will anfwer the purpofe of a fence i 
but this being very expenfive in the making, and not 
of very long duration, has occafioned their not being 
more commonly in ufe. 

As to fences round parks, they are generally of pa- 
ling; which, if well made of winter-fallen Oak, will 
laft many years ; but a principal thine to be obferved 
in making thefe pales, is not to make them too heavy j 
for when they are fb, their own weight will caufe 
them to decay i therefore the pale fhould be cleft thin, 
and the rails fhould be cut triangular, to prevent the 
wet lodging upon them ; and the pofts fhould be good, 
and not placed too far afunder, burning that part of 
them as goes into the ground. If thefe things are ob- 
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ferved, one of thefe pales will laft, with a little care 
upward of forty years very well. The common way 
ot making thefe fences is, to have every other pale 
nine or ten inches above the intermediate ones ; fo 
that the fence may be fix feet and a half high, which 
is enough for fallow deer j but where there are red 
deer, the fence Ihould be one foot higher, otherwife 
they will leap over. 

Some inclofe their parks with brick walls j and in 
countries where ftone is cheap, the walls are built 
with this material ; fome with, and others without 
mortar. 

A kitchen-garden, if rightly contrived, will contain 
walling enough to afford a fupply of fuch fruits as 
require the aififtance of a wall for any family -, and 
this garden being fituated on one fide, and quite out 
of fight of the houfe, may be furrounded with walls, 
which will fcrem the kitchen- garden from the fi<*ht 
of perfons in the pleafure-garden * and being locked 
up, the fruit will be much better preferved than it 
can be in the public garden : and the having too great 
a quantity of walling is often the occafion that fo 
many fcandalous trees are frequently to be feen in 
large gardens, where there is not due care obferved 
in their management. • 
And befides, the borders of pleafure-gardens are ge- 
nerally too narrow for the roots of fruit-trees, as will 
be fhewn in its proper place, therefore it is in vain 
to plant them there. 

The height of garden-walls fhould be from ten to 
twelve feet, which is a moderate proportion and if 
the foil be good, it may in time be well furnifhed 
with bearing wood in every part, efpecially thofe 
parts planted with Pears, notwithftanding the branches 
being trained horizontally from the bottom of the 
walls. 

I would recommend the White Thorn, the Holly, 
the Black Thorn and Crab, for outward fences to a 
good ground, but I do not approve of the intermixing 
them. 

The White Thorn is the beft quick to plant, becaufe 
it is the moft common, and may be clipped fo as to 
render it the clofeft and hardieft fence of any other 
tree •, and being very durable, is preferred to ail others 
for outward fences, or for the divifion of fields, where 
they are expofed to cattle, &c. 
The Black Thorn and Crab make very good fences, 
and are to be raifed as the "White Thorn j but if the 
kernels of Apples or Crabs be fown, it is beft to fow 
the pom mace with them, and they will come up the 
fooner, i. e. the firft year, if fown in the autumn, foon 
after the fruit is ripe. 

If Crab-ftocks be planted while young, in the fame- 
manner as quick, they make excellent hedges foon, 
and fo will fome forts of Plumbs, I mean fuch as 
have thorns. 

The Black Thorn is not accounted To good for fences 
as the White Thorn, becaufe it is apt to run more 
into the ground, and is not certain as to the growing, 
efpecially if the plants arc not fet very young but 
then on the other hand, the bufhes are by much the 
better, and are alfo more lading than the White 
Thorn, or any other, for dead hedges, or to mend 
gaps nor are they fubjeel: to be crept by cattle, as 
the others are. The richer the mould is, the better 
they will profper, but yet they will grow on the fame 
fort of foil that the White Thorn does. 
The Holly will make an excellent fence, and is pre- 
ferable to all the reft, but is a flow grower; but 
when once it does grow, it makes amends by its 
height, ftrcngth, and thicknefs. 
It is raifed of young feed ling plants or berries, as the 
White Thorn is, and the berries will lie as long in 
the ground before they come up. It delights moft 
in ftrong grounds, but will grow upon the dricft 
gravel, amongft rocks and ftones. 
The berries lie till the fecond fpring before they come 
up, therefore they Ihould be prepared before they are 
fown (for this fee the article AojAftoLiusf.) It will 
be beft to fow them in the place where you defign 

they 
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they (hould grow, but they fhould be well weeded 
both before they come up and afterwards. 
French Furz will alfb do well upon dry frndy banks, 
where few other plants will grow but they muft be 
Jtcpc very clean at the bottom, and cut thin, and 
never fufiered to grow too high : nor Oiould they , be 
cut in dry weather, or late in autumn, nor early in 
the ipring ; the doing either of which is fubjeft to 
make it die in .patches, which is irrecoverable j nor 
will it ever break out again from old wood, if cut 
clofe in, after it has been fuffered long to grow out. 
Fences may likewife be made of Elder : if the foil 
be any thing good, you may put fticks of Elder, or 
truncheons ten or twelve feet long, flopeways in your 
banks, fo as to make a chequer-work ; and they will 
make a fence for a garden the quickeft of any thing, 
and be a good (helter. But thefe fences are improper 
for a fine garden, becaufe they (hoot very irregular, 
and are ungovernable ; as likewife the roots or thefe 
trees fpread very far, and draw away all the heart of 
the ground, fo as to ftarve whatever plants grow near 
them : and add to this the fcattering of the berries, 
which will fill the ground near them with young 
plants > which, if not timely weeded out, will get the 
better of whatever grows near them ; therefore this 
fort of fence is leldom planted, where a hedge of 
White Thorn can be had. 

Elder planted on a bank, the fide of which is wafljed 
with a river or ftream, will make an extraordinary 
fence, and will preferve the bank from being under- 
mined by the water, becaufe it is continually fending 
fuckers from the roots and lower branches, which is of 
great advantage where the (bream wafhes away the bank. 
For middle fences" in a garden, the Yew is the moft 
ton file, governable, and durable plant. 
For furrounding wildernefs quarters, Elm, Lime, 
Hornbeam and Beech, are very proper. 

FENNEL. See Fojsniculum. 

FENNE L-F LOWER. See Njcel^a. 

FERRUM EQUINUM. See Hippocrepis. 

FERULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 305. Tourn. fnft. R. 
H. 321- tab. 170. [takes its name of Ferendo, Lot. 
becaufe the (talks of this plant are made ufe of in 
fupporting the branches of trees ; or of Ferjendo, be- 
caufe in old time fticks were made of them, with 
which fchool-mafters ufed to correct their fcholars.] 
Fennel Giant in French, Ferule, 

The Characters are, 
It bath an utnbellated flower ; the principal umbel is glo- 
bular, and is cotnpofed of feveral fmaller called rays, of 
the fame form ; the involucrum is compofed of feveral nar- 
row leaves winch fall off \ the principal umbel is uniform, 
the flowers have five oblong ere 51 petals which are equal, 
and five /lamina of the fame length, terminated by Jingle 
fummits ; under the flower is fituated a turbinated ger- 
ineSy fupporting two reflexed ftyles, crowned by obtufe 
fligmas. Thegermen afterward becomes an elliptical, com- 
prejfed, plain fruit, dividing in two parts, each having a 
large elliptical plain feed, marked with three lines on each 
flde. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnaeus's fifth clafs, in titled Pentandria Digynia, 
which contains tbofe plants whole flowers have five 
ihunina and two ftyles. 
The Species arc, 

1. Ferula (Communis) foliolis linearibus longiflimis fim- 
plicibus. Hort. Cliff. 9 5. Ferula with the fmaller leaves, 
very narrow, long, and Jingle. Ferula major, feu fa> 
jnina Plinii. M. Umb. Pliny's Female Fennel Giant. 

2. Ferula (Galbanifera) foliolis multipartita, laciniis li- 
nearibus plan is. wort. Cliff. 9 5. Ferula whofe fmaller 
Jeaves are divided into many narrow parts which are plain. 
Ferula galbanifera. Lob. Obf. Galbanum-bearing Fennel 
Giant. 

3. Ferula (ttngitana) foliolis laciniatis, lacinuiis tri- 
dentatis iiuequalibus. <Hort. -Cliff. 9 5. Ferula whofe 
fmaller leaves are cut, and fegments ending in three un- 
equal ports. Ferula Tin ghana, folio . la ti Hi mo Jucido. 

H. fdin. Broad-leaved Jhining Fennel Giant from 
'^Tangtefm 
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Ferula (Ferulago) foliis pinnatifidis, pinnis linearibus 
planU trifidis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula with wing-ppinted 
leaves\ whofe pinnae are narrow, plain, and trjfid. Fe- 
rula latiore folio. Mor. I-Jift. 3. p. 305. Fennel Giant 
vtith a broader leaf. 

5. Ferula {Orient alis) foliorum pinnis bafi nudis, fo- 
liolis letaceis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Ferula with the wings 
of the leaves naked at the bafe, and the fmaller leaves 
briftfy. Ferula Orientalis, Cachyros folio & facie. 
Tourn. Cor. 2?. Eaflern Fennel Giant with the leaf and 
appearance of Cachrys. 

6. Ferula (Atecides) foliorum pinnis utrinque bafiacii- 
tis, foliojis fetaceis. fjort. Cliff. 95. Ferula wifh the 
wings of the leaves pointed at their bafe on every fide. 
LaferpUium Orientale mei folio, flore luteo. Tourn. 
Cor. 23. Jiaftern JLaferwort with a Spignel leaf and 
yellow flower. 

7. Ferula (fifodiflera.) foliolis appendiculatis, umbel J is 
fupfeflilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 247. Ferula with ap- 
pendages to the fmaller leaves, and umbels fitting clofe to 
the ftalks. Libanotis feruke folip & femine. C. 3. P. 
158. JJbanotis with a Fennel Giant leaf and feed. 

8. Ferula (Gfayca) folijs fupradecompofitis, foliofis 
laneeojato-linearibus planis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Fennel 

Giant with linear, fpear-Jbaped, decompounded leaves. 
Ferula folio glaucp, femine lato oblongo. J. B. 3. 
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The fir ft of thefe plants is pretty common in the 
EngHJh gardens : this, if planted in a good foil ? will 
grow to a great height, and divide into many branches : 
the lower leaves of this fort fpread more than two 
feet every way, and branch out into many divisions, 
which are again fubdivided into many fmaller, gar- 
niihed with very iong, narrow, fmall leaves that are 
fingle j they are of a lucid green, and fpread near 
the ground- From the center of the plant comes out 
the flower-ftalk, which, when the plants are ftrong, 
will be near as large as a common broomftick, and 
wjjl rife ten or twelve feet high, having many joints ; 
jf the ftalks are cut, there 1 flues from the veflels a 
foetid yellowifh liquor, which will concrete on the 
furface of the wound. The ftalks are terminated by 
large umbejs of yellow flowers, wljich come out the 
latter end of June, or in the beginning of July; thefe 
arefucceeded by oval comprefled feeds, which have 
three lines running longitudinally on each fide. Tfafe 
rjpen in September, and the ftalks decay loon aft;en 
When the ftalks are drv, they are full of a light dry 
pith, which will foon take fire. 
Mr. Ray fays, that the people of Sicily ufe the pith 
of this plant for tinder to light their fires. And if 
this was pra&iied by the ancients, we may eafily guefs 
why the poets feigned, that Prometheus ftole fire 
from heaven, and carried it to the earth in a hollow 
Ferula. 

The leaves of thefe plants decay (bon after the feeds 
are formed, fo that before they are ripe, there are 
feldom any leaves remaining, and the ftalks afterward 
dry and become very tough fo it is not unlikely 
thefe may have been ufed for correction in the fchools, 
as they are very light, and cannot do much injury. 
The roots of this fort will continue feveral years, es- 
pecially on a dry foil, and will* annually produce 
flowers and feeds. 1 
The fecond fort doth not grow quite fo large as the 
firft, but the ftalks of this will rife feven or eight feet 
high 5 the lower leaves are large, and greatly divided j 
the fmall leaves are flat, and not fo long as thofe of 
the former, and are of a lucid green colour 3 the um- 
bels of flowers are fmaller, and the feeds are lefs. 
This flowers and ripens its feeds about the fame time 
as the former fort. 

The third fort hath large fpreading leaves near ,the 
root, which are divided and fubdivided into many 
parts ; the fmall leaves of this are much broader than 
in any of the other forts, and thefe, are divided at 
their end into three unequal fegments * the leaves are 
of a very lucid green. The ftalks are ftrong, and 
rife to the height of eight or ten feet, and are ter- 
minated by large umbels of yellow flowers, which are 
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fucceeded by large, oval, comprefled feeds, like thofe 
of the firft fort. This flowers and ripens its feeds 
about the fame time as the former fort ; it grows na- 
turally in Spain and Barbaiy. 

The fourth fort grows to much the fame height as the 
fecond ; the leaves of this branch out on every fide 
pretty wide, and the friialler leaves on the divifions 
of the leaves, are broader than thofe of the others 
(excepting the third) but they are longer than thofe, 
and are of a darker green colour, ending in three 
points. The umbels of flowers are large, the flowers 
are yellow, and are fucceeded by oval comprefled. 
' feeds, like thofe of the other fpecies. This grows 
naturally in Sicily. 

The fifth fort is of much humbler growth than either 
of the former ; the ltalks of this feldom rife much 
more than three feet high ; the lower leaves branch 
into many divifions, which are clofely garnifhed with 
very fine briftly leaves ; the umbel of flowers is but 
final], when compared with the others, and the feeds 
are fmaller. It grows naturally in the Levant. 
^The fixth fort hath very brandling leaves, the foot- 
ftalks are angular and channelled; this fends out at 
every joint two fide branches oppofite; thofe toward 
the bottom are nine or ten inches long, and the others 
are diminifhed gradually to the top ; thefe fide 
branches fend out fmaller at each joint in the fame 
manner, which are garni fhed with very fine leaves 
like thofe of Spigncl, which (land quite round the 
ftalks in fhape of whorls •, the flower-ftalks grow three 
feet high, having a pretty large umbel of yellow 
flowers at the top thefe are fucceeded by oval flat 
feeds, which ripen in the autumn. It grows naturally 
in the Levant. 

The feventh fort rifes about three feet high; the 
leaves of this fort are much divided, and the fmall 
leaves on the divifions are very narrow and entire ; 
the umbels of flowers are fmall, and are fituated clofe 
to the {talks between the leaves at the joints ; thefe 
■ are like thofe of the other forts. It grows naturally 
in Iftria and Carniola. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 
The leaves of this are compofed of many narrow flat 
fegmcnts, of a gray colour, and are divided into 
many parts : the Malic rifes from three to four feet 
high, and is terminated by an umbel of yellow flow- 
ers in July, which are fucceeded by oval comprefled 
feeds which ripen in autumn. 

'AH thefe forts have perennial roots, which will con- 
tinue fevcral years; thefe have thick ftrong fibres, 
which run deep in the ground, and divide into many 
fmaller, fpreading to a confiderable diftance every 1 
way : the Italics are annual, and decay fbon after 
they have perfected their feeds. As thefe plants fprcad 
very wide, fo they fliould have each four or five feet 
room nor Ihould they ltand near to other plants, for 
their roots will rob whatever plants grow near them of j 
their nourishment. 

They are all propagated by feeds, which fliould be 
fown in the autumn ; for if they are kept out of the 
ground till the fpring, they frequently fail, and thofe 
which fuccced remain a year in the ground, fo that 
much time is loft. The feeds may be fown in drills, 
by which method the ground may be eafier kept 
clean they mud not be nearer than a foot row from 
row, and the feeds may be fcattered two or three 
inches afunder in the drills ; when the plants come up, 
they mu ft be kept clean from weeds; and where they 
are too clofe together, they Ihould be thinned, to allow 
them room to grow, for they will not be ftrong enough 
to remove till they have had two years growth ; then 
in the autumn fo fbon as their leaves decay, the roots 
fliould be taken up with great care, fo as not to cut or 
injure the tap or downright root, and then planted in 
the places where they are defigned to remain, for after 
this tranfplanting they fliould not be removed. They 
delight in a foft, gentle, loamy foil, not too wet, and 
arc very rarely injured by the hardeft froft. 
FERRARI A. Burman. Lin. Gen. 1018. 
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The Characters are, 
It hath two keeljkaped fpatha (cr fhsaths) zvhich alter- 
nately inclofe the flowers, which Urve Jix oblong pointed 
petals curled at their borders, revolving, and are alter- 
nately larger ; and three ftajnina Jit ting on the ftyle, ter- 
*" minated by twin roundijh -fummits end a roundijh three- 
cornered gertnen under the flower, fupporting a fimpk 
creel ftigma, crowned by three bifid, hooded, curled jfig- 
ma\ the ger men afterward becoxnes an oblong three-cor- 
nered capfule, having three cells, filled with roundijh 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnasus's twentieth clais, intitled Gynandria tri- 
andria, the flower having three ftamina which fit 
upon the ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Ferraria (Undulata) foliis lanceolatis. Burm. Icon. 
Ferrari a with Jpearjhaped leaves. Iris ftellata, Cycla- 
minis radice, pullo More. Barrel. Icon. 1216. Starry 
Iris with a root like the Sowbread. 

i. Ferraria {Enjiformi) foliis enfiformibus. Burm. Icon. 
Ferraria with fwcrd-fhaped leaves. 
Thefe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the roots of the firft fort were fent me by 
Dr. Job Barter, of Zirkzee, who received them from 
the Cape. The root of this is (haped like that of 
the Bizantine Cornflag ; it has a bright brown fkin 
or cover ; on the upper fide is a hollow like a navel, 
from whence the flower- italic arifes. The (talk riles 
a foot and a half high, and is about the fize of a 
man's middle finger, garnifhed with leaves the whole 
length ; thefe are kcel-fhaped, embracing the ftalks 
with their bafe. The upper part of the ftalk divides 
into two or three branches, which are garnifhed 
with the fame fhaped leaves, but they are fmaller; 
each of the branches are terminated by a large fpa- 
tha? or (heath of the fame colour with the leaves, 
but this afterward withers and decays ; thefe (heaths 
are double, and fplit at the top, where the flower 
peeps out its petals ; thefe fix petals are three alter- 
nately larger than the other, and are curioufly fringed 
on their borders ; they are of a pale greenifh colour 
on their outfide, but of a tawney purple within, and 
arc of a fhort duration ; in the centre of the flower 
is fituated the ftyle, having the three ftamina fixed 
on the fide, and is terminated by twin ftigmas the 
germen is fituated under the flower, which after- 
ward becomes an oblong fmooth capfule with three 
cells,* filled with roundifh feeds. 
The fecond fort is rare in England ; this differs from 
the former in having fmaller roots, and longer fword- 
fliaped leaves, which have deeper veins ; the ftalk 
alfo does net divide fo much, and the flowers are 
fmaller, and lefs fringed on their borders. 
They are both progagated by offsets fent out from 
the roots, in the fame way as the Ixia, and fliould 
be cultivated in the fame manner as is directed for 
thofe and the African Gladiolus, being too tender 
to thrive in the open air in England, nor do they fuc- 
ceed well in a green- ho ufe ; therefore the belt me- 
thod is, to make a border four feet wide, either in 
the front of the green- houfe or ftoves, covering it 
with a proper frame and glafles, fo that the plants 
may enjoy the free air in mild weather, but be pro- 
tected from froft. In fuch a frame, moft of the Afri- 
can bulbous and tuberous rooted plants may be 
brought to great perfection. 

There is a great Angularity in the root of the firit 
fpecies, which is in its vegetating only every other 
year, and the intermediate years it remains at reft. 

FICOIDES. See Mesemervamthemum. 

FICUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1032. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
662. tab. 420. The Fig-tree ; in French, Figuicr. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers, which are included 
within the cover big, or Jkin of the fruit, fo do not appear 
unlefs the covering is opened ; the male flowers are but few 
in number, and are fituated in the upper part of the fruit ; 
the female flowers are numerous, and fituated in the lower 
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part. The male flowers Jit each upon a feparate foct- 
Jlalkj and have an empalement divided into three parts ; 
they have no petals, but three briftly ftamina as long as 
the empalement* terminated by twin fummits \ the female 
flowers fit upon diftincl foot-flalks ; their empalements 
are divided into five parts \ they have no petals* hut a 
germen as the empalement \ fupporting an inftexed flyle, 
crowned by two reflexed pointed fligmas. The germen 
efterward becomes . a large feed, fitting in the empale- 
ment. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linna^us's twenty-third clafs, intitled Polygamia 
Polycecia the male and hermaphrodite flowers being 
fituated in the fame common covering, but in the 
wild Fig they are in diftinel: plants. 

The Species are, 
Ficus (Carica) foliis palmatis. Hort. ClifF. 471. Fig- 
tree with hand-Jhapcd leaves. Ficus communis. C. 13. 
P. 457. 'The common Fig-tree. 

Ficus (Sycomorous) foliis cordatis fubrotundis intc- 
gerrimis. Hort. Cliff*. 471. Fig-tree withroundiflj heart- 
Jhapcd leaves, which are entire. P'icus folio mori, fruc- 
rum in caudice ferens. C. B. P. 459. Fig-tree with a 
Mulberry leaf, bearing fruit on the body or flem 9 com- 
monly called Sycamore. 

Ficus (Religiofa) foliis cordatis oblongis inregerrimis 
acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig-tree with entire 
heart -Jhaped leaves, ending m acute points. Ficus Ma- 
labarienfis, folio cufpidato, fructu rotundo parvo ge- 
mino. Pluk. Aim. 144. Malabar Fig with a long 
pointed leaf* and fmall double round fruit. . 
Ficus (Ben^halenfis) foliis ovatis intcgerrimis obtufis, 
caule inferne radicato. Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig-tree with 
oval, obtufe, entire leaves, and the lower part of the 
ftalk putting out roots. Ficus Benghalenfis, folio fub- 
rotundo, fructu orbiculato. Hort. Amft. 1. p. 119. 
Bengal Fig with a roundijh leaf and orbicular fruit. 

5. Ficus (Indica) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, pedunculis 
aggregatis, ramis radicantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1060. 
Fig-tree with fpear-Jhaped leaves having petals, the foot- 
flalks of the fruit growing in cluftcrs, and branches fend- 
ing cut roots. P'icus Indica Theophrafti. Tabern. 
Hift. 1370. Indian Fig of Theophr aft us. 

6. Ficus (Maximus) foliis lanceolatis intcgerrimis. 
Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig-tree with entire fpear-Jhaped 
leaves. Ficus Indica maxima, folio oblongo, funi- 
culis e fummis ramis dimiffis radices agentibus fe 
propagans, fructu minori fphzerico fanguineo. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 1S9. The largeft Indian Fig with an oblong 
leaf fending out roots from the tops of the branches, and 
a fmall fpherical blood-coloured fruit. 
Ficus {Racemofa) foliis ovatis acutis integerrimis, 
caule arborco, fructu racemofa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1060. Amcen. Acad. 1. p. 30. Fig-tree with oval* 
entire, acute leaves, tree-like ftalk, and branching fruit. 
Alty-alu. Hort. Mai. 1. p. 43. 

8. Ficus (Pumila) foliis ovatis acutis integcrrimis, caule 
repente. Lin, Sp. Plant. 1060. Amcen. Acad. 1. p. 
30. Fig-tree with oval, acute, entire leaves, and a 
creeping ftalk. Ficus fylveftris procumbens, folio fim- 
plici. Kccmpf. Amcen. 803. Trailing wild Fig-tree hav- 
ing fingle leaves. 

9. Ficus (NympbiCtffoiia) foliis ovato-cordatis integcr- 
rimis glabris. Fig-tree with oval, heart-fljaped, entire, 
fmooth leaves, vulgarly called Ficus nympha^K folio. 
Fig- tree with a IVatcr Lily leaf. 

10. Ficus (Citrifolia) foliis oblongo-cordatis acuminatis, 
petiolis Ion gi Him is. Fig-tree with oblong, heart -Jhaped, 

pointed leaves, and very long fcct-ftalks. Ficus citrii 
folio, fructu parvo purpureo. Catefb. Hift. Carol. 3. 
p. iS. Fig- tree with a Citron-leaf, and fmall purple 

fruit, 

11. Ficus {Calycnlata) foliis ovatis integcrrimis obtufis, 
oppofitis, fructu globofb calyculato. Fig-tree with 
cval* obtufe, entire leaves placed oppofite, and a globular 
fruit having a calyx. Ficus folio lato fubrotundo, 
fructu globofo, magnitudine nuces mofchat^e. Houft. 
MSS. Fig-tree with broad roundijh leaves, and a globu- 
lar fruit about the bignefs of a nutmeg. 

The firft fort, which is the Fig whofe fruit is va- 
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luable, is cultivated in moft parts of Europe ; of this 
there are great varieties in the warm countries, which 
have been obtained from feeds, therefore may be in- 
creafed annually, if the inhabitants were careful in pro- 
pagating the trees from the feeds of their beft forts. 
In England we had not more than four or five forts till 
within a few years paft ; for as the generality of the 
Englifh were not lovers of this fruit, ib there were 
few who troubled themfelves with die culture of it. 
But fome years palb I had a large collection of thefe 
trees lent me from Venice, by my honoured friend 
the Chevalier Rathgeb, which I planted and pre- 
ferved to tafte of their fruits, fcveral of which proved 
excellent ; thefe I have prefer ved and propagated, 
and thofe whofe fruit were inferior have been ne- 
glected. And as the variety of them is very great, 
fo I fhall here mention only fuch of them as are the 
beft worth cultivating, placing them in the order of 
their ripening. 

1. The brown or ChcTnut- coloured Ifchia Fig. This 
is the largeft fruit of any I have yet fcen, it is fhort, 
globular, with a pretty large eye, pinched in near the 
root-ftalk, of a brown or Chefnut colour on the out- 
fide, and purple within , the grains are large, and the 
pulp fweet and high-flavoured ; this fort very often 
burfts open when it ripens. It ripens the latter end 
of July, or the beginning of Auguft. I have had 
this fruit ripen well on ftandards, in a warm foil. If 
this fort is planted again ft hot walls, two plentiful 
crops of fruit may be annually ripened. 

2. The black Genoa Fig. This is alongfruit, which 
fwells pretty large at the top where it is obtufe, but 
the lower part is very (lender toward the ftalk ; the 
(kin is of a dark purple colour, almoft black, and hath 
a purple farina over it like that on fome Plumbs ; the 
inlide is of a bright red, and the flefh is very high 
flavoured. It ripens early in Auguft. 

3. The fmall white early Fig. This hath a roundifii 
fruit a Jittle flatted at the crown, with a very fhort 
foot-ftalk ; the fkin, when fully ripe, is of a pale ycl- 
lowifh white colour ; the fkin is thin, the infide white, 
and the flefh fweet, but not high-flavoured. This 
ripens in Auguft. 

4. The large white Genoa Fig. This is a large glo- 
bular fruit, a little lengthened toward the ftalk \ the 
fkin is thin, of a ycllowifti colour when fully ripe, 
and red within. This is a good fruit, but the trees 
are not good bearers. 

5. The black Ifchia Fig. This is a fhort fruit, of 
a middling fize, a little flatted at the crown ; the fkin 
is almoft black when ripe, and the infide is of a deep 
red ; the flefh is very high flavoured, and the trees 
produce a good crop of fruit, but the birds are great 
devourcrs of them if they are not protected from 
them. This ripens in Auguft. 

6. The Malta Fig. This is a fmall brown fruit, 
much comprefTed at the top, and greatly pinched to- 
ward the foot-ftalk ; the fkin is of a pale brown co- 
lour, as is alfo the infide the flefh is very fweet, and 
well flavoured. If this fort is permitted to hang upon 
the trees till the fruit is fhrivellcd, it becomes a fine 
fweetmeat. 

7. The Murrey, or brown Naples Fig. This is a 
pretty large globular fruit, of a light brown colour 
on the outfide, with fome faint marks of a dirty 
white, the infide is nearly of the fame colour ; the 
grains are pretty large, and the flefh is well flavoured. 
It ripens the latter end of Auguft. 

8. The green Ifchia Fig. This is an oblong fruit, 
almoft globular at the crown ; the fkin is thin, of a 
green colour, but when it is fully ripe, it is flamed 
through by the pulp to a brown ifh catt ; the infide is 
purple, and will ftain linen, or paper 5 the flefh is 
high flavoured, efpecially in warm feafons. It ripens 
toward the end 'of Auguft. 

9. The Madonna Fig, commonly called here the 
Brunfwick, or Hanover Fig, is a long pyramidal fruit 
of a large fize , the fkin is brown ; the fle'fh is of a 
lighter brown colour, coarfe, and hath little flavour. 
This ripens the end of Auguft and the beginning of 

* September j 
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September; the leaves of this fort are much more di- 
vided than of moft other. 

10. The common blue, or purple Fig is fo well 
known, as to need no defcription. 
i i. The long brown Naples Fig. The leaves of 
this tree are deeply divided. The fruit is long, fcme- 
what comprefled at the crown. The foot-ftalks are 
pretty long ; the fkin is of a dark brown when fully 
ripe, the flefli inclining to red the grains are large, 
and the flefli well flavoured. It ripens in September. 

12. The yellow Ifchia Fig. This is a large fruit, 
of a pyramidal form ; the fkin is yellow when ripe, 
and the flefli is purple- and well flavoured, but the 
trees do not produce much fruit here ;' they grow 
very luxuriant in branches, the leaves are very large, 
and not much divided. This ripens in September. 

13. The fm all Brown Ifchia Fig. This is a fmall 
pyramidal fruit with a very fhort foot-ftalk; the fkin 
is of a light brown, the flefli inclining to purple, of 
a very high flavour ; it ripens late in September ; the 
leaves of this tree are lefs divided than any of the 
other forts. This is not a good bearer. 

14. The Gentile Fig. This is a middle fized globu- 
lar fruit ; the fkin, when ripe, is yellow ; the flefli 
alfo inclines to the fame colour the grains are large, 
and the flefli is well flavoured, but it ripens very late, 
and the trees are bad bearers, fo that it is not propa- 

fated much in England, 
'here are fevcral other forts which have been lately 
introduced from Italy, but all thofe which I have yet 
rafted, are inferior to thofe above-mentioned •, fomeof 
them rarely ripen their fruit, and others are very ill 
bearers, not worth propagating, therefore I have 
omitted the mentioning of them here ; for as thofe 
which are enumerated, continue in fucceflion during 
the feafon for thefe fruits, and being preferable to the 
other, few perlbns will care to fill their gardens with 
a greater variety of thefe trees than are of real ufe, 
efpecially as they require good walls, and a very large 
fhare of room. 

The firft, fecond, third, ninth, and tenth forts will 
ripen their fruits on ftandards, where they are in a 
warm fituation ; but the others require the afliftance 
of walls expofed to good afpects, otherwife their fruit 
will not ripen in England. 

fig-trees generally thrive in all foils, and in every 
fituation ; but they produce a greater quantity of fruit 
upon a ftrong loamy foil, than on dry ground ; for if 
the fcalbn proves dry in May and June, thofe trees 
which grow upon very warm dry ground, are very fub- 
jecl: to caft their fruit ; therefore, whenever this hap- 
pens, fuch trees fliould be well watered and mulched, 
which will prevent the fruit from dropping off; and the 
fruit upon thefe trees are better flavoured, than any of 
thofe which grow upon cold moift land. I have al- 
ways obferved thofe Fie- trees to bear the greateft quan- 
tity of well-flavoured fruit, which were growing upon 
chalky land, where there has been a foot or more of 
a gentle loamy foil on the top. They alfo love a free 
open air ; for although they will fhoot and thrive very 
will in dole places, yet they leldom produce any 
fruit in fuch fituations ; and all thofe which are planted 
in fmall gardens in London, will be well furnifhed 
with leaves, but I have never feen any fruit upon 
them which have grown to maturity. 
Thefe trees are always planted as ftandards in all 
warm countries, but in lingland they are generally 
planted againft walls, there being but few ftandard 
Fig-trees at prefent in the Englifli gardens; however, 
fince fome of the forts are found to ripen their fruit 
well upon the llandards, and the crop of Figs is often 
greater upon them, than upon thofe trees againft walls, 
it is worthy of our care, to plant them either in ftan- 
dards or efpaliers ; the latter, I think, will fucceed beft: 
inEn gland, if they were managed as in Germany, where 
they untie the Fig-trees from the cfpalier, and lay 
them down, covering them in winter with ftraw or 
litter, which prevents their fhoots being injured by 
the froft ; and this covering is taken away gradually 
in the fpring, and not wholly removed until all the 
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danger of froft is over, by which management thev 
generally have a very great crop of Figs ; whereas m 
England, where the trees grow againft warm walls, if 
the fpring proves warm, the young Figs are puflied 
out early, and the cold, which frequently returns. in 
April and May, caufes the greateft part of the fruit to 
drop off; fo that our crop of Figs is generally more 
uncertain than moft other forts of fruit : and it fre- 
quently happens, that trees which are planted againft 
north and eaft-afpe<5ted walls, produce a greater 
quantity of fruit in England, than thofe which are 
planted againft fouth and fouth-eaft afpe&s 5 which 
muft happen from the latter putting out their fruit fo 
much earlier in the fpring than the former-, and if there 
happen cold frofty nights after the Figs are come out 
(which is frequently the cafe in this country) the for- 
warded of the Figs are generally fo injured as to drop 
off from the trees foon after. In Italy, and the other 
warm countries, thisfirft crop of Figs is little regarded, 
being few in number ; for it is the fecond crop of 
Figs which are produced from the fhoots of the lame 
year, which is their principal crop, but thefe rarely 
ripen in England; nor are there above three or four 
forts whichever ripen their fecond crop, let the fummer 
prove ever fo good, therefore it is the firft crop which 
we muft attend; to in England fo that when thefe trees 
are growing againft the beft afpected walls, it will be 
a good method to loofen them from the wall in au- 
tumn ; and after having divefted the branches of all 
the latter fruit, to lay the branches down from the 
wall, fattening them together in fmall bundles, fo that 
they may be tied to flakes, to keep them from lying 
upon the ground ; the damp whereof, when covered 
in frofty weather, might caufe them to grow mouldy, 
and hereby they will be fecured from being broken by 
the wind. When they are thus managed in autumn, 
if the winter fliould prove very fevere, the branches 
may be eafily covered with Peas-haulm, ftraw, or any 
other light covering, which will guard the tender fruit- 
bearing branches from the injury of froft; and when 
the weather is mild, the covering muft be removed, 
otherwife the Figs will come out too early; for the in- 
tention of this management is, to keep them as back- 
ward as poflible : then in the fpring, when the Figs 
are beginning to pufli out, the trees may be fattened 
up to the wall again. By this management I have 
feen very great crops of Figs produced in two or three 

r laces, 
have alfo feen great crops of Figs in fome particu- 
lar gardens, after very lharp winters, when they have, 
in general, failed in other places, by covering up the 
trees with Reeds made into pannels, and fixed up 
againft the walls. 

In the pruning of Fig-trees, the branches muft never 
be ftiortened, becaule the fruit are all produced at 
the upper part of the (hoots of the former year ; if 
thefe are cut off, there can be rft> fruit expected, befide 
the branches are very apt to die after the knife ; fo that 
when the branches are too clofe together, the beft way 
is to cut out all the naked branches quite to the bot- 
tom, leaving thdfe which are beft furnifhed with lateral 
branches at a proper diftance from each other, which 
fliould not be nearer than a foot ; and when they are 
well furniflied with lateral branches, if they are laid 
four or five inches farther afunder, it will be better. 
The beft feafon for pruning of Fig-trees is in autumn, 
becaufe at that time the branches are not fo full 
of fap, and will not bleed fo much, as when they 
are pruned in the fpring ; and at this feafon, the 
branches fliould be divefted of all the autumnal Figs, 
and the fooner this is done, when the leaves begin to 
fall off, the better will the young (hoots refill the cold 
of the winter. There are fome (eafons fo cold and 
moift, that the young (hoots of the Fig-trees will not 
harden, but are foft, and full of juice ; when this hap- 
pens, there islittlehopeof a crop of Figs the fucceed- 
ing year, forthe firft froft in autumn will kill the upper 
part of thefe fhoots, for a confiderable length down- 
ward ; whenever this happens, it is the beft way to 
cut off all the decayed part of the fhoots, which will 

prevent 
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prevent the infection from deftroying all the lower part 
of the branches; and, by this method, I have feen a 
moderate crop of Figs put out from the lower part of 
the lhoots ; where, if the (hoots had not been injured, 
there would have been no fruit produced, becaufe it 
is chiefly from the four or five uppermoft joints of the 
lhoots that the fruit comes out ; and it is for this 
reafon, that as many of the ftiort lateral branches 
ihould be preferved as poffible, ' thofe being the moft 
productive of fruit ; for where the long ftrait lhoots 
are fattened up, there will be no fruit, but at their ex- 
tremities, fo that all the lower part of the trees will 
be naked, if there is not a particular regard had to 
fupply young (hoots in every part of the trees. 
Thofe trees which are laid down from the efpaliers, 
Ihould not be fattened up again till the end of March, 
for the reafons before given, and thofe againft walls 
may remain fom'e time longer ; and when the large 
moots of thefeare nailed up, if the fmall lateral branches 
are thruft behind thefe, to keep them clofe to the wall, 
it will fecure the young Figs from beinginjured by the 
morning frofts •, and when this danger is over, they 
maybe broughtforward to their natural pofltion again: 
during the fummer feafon thefe trees will require no 
other pruning, but to flop the fhoots in the fpring, 
where lateral branches are wanting; and as the branches 
are often blown down by wind, therefore, whenever 
this happens, they Ihould be immediately fattened up 
again, otherwise they will be in danger of breaking 
for the leaves of thefe trees being very large and ftifF, 
the wind has great power on them ; fo that where 
the branches are not well fecured, they are frequently 
torn down. 

Thofe trees which are planted againft efpaliers may 
be protected from the injury of froft in the fpring, by 
placing Reeds on each fide the efpalier, which may be 
taken down every day, and put up again at night; but 
this need not be practifed in warm weather, but only 
at fuch times as there are cold winds and frofty 
mornings ; and although there is fome trouble and 
expence attending this management, yet the plentiful I 
crop of Figs which may this way be obtained, will I 
fufficiently recompenfe for both : the beft way of I 
making this covering is, to fatten the Reeds with I 
rope yarn in fuch a manner as that it may be I 
rolled up like a mat, that the whole may with I 
great facility be put up or taken down ; and if thefe I 
Reeds-are carefully rolled up, after the feafon for ufing I 
them is over, and put up in a dry Ihed, they will laft 1 

feveral years. I 
There are feveral perfons who of late have planted I 

Fig-trees in ftandards, which have fucceeded very I 

well ; this practice was revived, by obferving fome old I 

ftandard Fig-trees in fome gardens, which had been I 

growing many years, and generally produced a much J 

greater plenty of fruit than any of thofe trees which I 

were growing againft warm walls ; indeed, thefe ftan- I 

dard Fig-trees are in much greater danger of having J 

their branches killed by fevere froft, but in mild win- I 

ters they generally do better than thofe againft walls ; I 

fo* that where thefe trees can be covered in very hard I 

winters, there will always be plenty of fruit ; and 1 

thefe may be covered by fattening as many of the I 

branches together as can be conveniently brought into I 

a bundle, and winding fome Hay-bands, Straw, Peas- I 

haulm, or any fuch light covering as can be readily I 

procured, which in the fpring may be gradually taken J 

offi fo as not to expofe the lhoots all at once to the I 

open air ; and if there is fome fuch light covering laid I 

round the ftems, and upon the furface of the ground J 

about their roots, it will more effectually fecure them I 

from the danger of froft ; but when this is practifed, 1 

great care Ihould be taken that no mice or rats har- I 

bour in this covering, for thefe will eat off the bark 

from their lhoots, and kill them : and I have often I 

oblerved . thofe trees which were againft walls, have I 

fuffered greatly by thefe vermin, by having many I 

of their largeft branches difbarked near the ground, I 

which has . abfolutely killed them ; and it is in I 

the winter that thelc vermin do this mifchief to I 
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them, therefore they Ihould be carefully watched 
at that feafon. 

The common blue and white Figs, which are the 
. forts which have been the moft generally cultivated in 
England, are not lb proper to plant for ftandards, as 
lbme other forts which nave been lately introduced ; 
for they are much tenderer, and are often killed almoft 
to the root, when fome of the other forts, which have 
been growing in the fame fituation, have received very 
little injury from the froft ; indeed the white fort is 
generally a great bearer, and the fruit is very fvveet ; 
but to thofe palates which are accuftomed to Figs, that 
fort is not much in efteem, from its want of flavour : 
thofe which have fucceeded beft with me, are the firft 
and third forts. Their branches are rarely hurt by 
froft in winter, and their fruit will always ripen well ; 
for in favourable feafons, many of thefe forts, which 
were growing againft walls, have ripened their fecond 
crop of fruit tolerably well. I have alfo planted ma- 
ny of thefe forts of Fig-trees againft north-eaft and 
north-weft afpects ; fome of thofe which were firft 
planted, have produced a good quantity of well tatted 
fruit, but were ripe much later, which has encouraged 
me to plant many more of thefe trees to the fame af- 
pects, and alfo to incrcafemy number of ftandard trees. 
I am aware, that. what I have here advanced, in rela- 
tion to the pruning anddrefllng of Fig-trees, will be. 
condemned by great numbers of people, who will not 
give thcmlelves time to con fider and examine the rea- 
ibns upon which I have founded this practice, nor to 
make one fingle experiment to try the truth of it, as 
being vaftly different from the general practice of moft: 
gardeners, who always imagine, that Fig-trees mould 
never have much pruning; or, at leaft, that they mould 
always be fuffered to grow very rude from the wall, 
to fomediftance. That by this management I have of- 
ten feen great quantities of fruit I cannot deny, but 
then this has been only after mild winters ; for it is 
very certain, that in lharp frofts few of thefe outfide 
lhoots efcape being greatly injured where they are not 
covered ; whereas it rarely happens that thofe lhoots 
which are clofely nailed to the wall in autumn, or laid 
down and covered, fuffer the leaft damage; and the 
fruits are always produced a fortnight fooncr upon 
thefe branches, than they are upon thofe which grow 
from the wall : but although the trees which are fuf- 
fered to grow rude from the walls may produce a good 
quantity of fruit for a year or two, yet afterward the 
trees will only bear at the ends of the lhoots, which 
will then be fo far from the wall, as to receive little 
benefit from it ; nor can the trees be reduced again 
to any regularity, without cutting away the greateft 
number of their branches, by which a year or two 
will be loft before they will come to bear again. 
The feafon alfo for pruning, which I have laid down, 
being vaftly different from the common practice and 
opinion of moft gardeners, will alfo be objected againft; 
but I am fure, if any one will but make trial of it, I 
doubt not his experience will confirm what I have here 
advanced ; for as one great injury to this tree proceeds 
from the too great effufion of lap at the wounded parts, 
by this autumn pruning this is prevented ; for, at 
that feafon, ail the parts of European trees which 
call their leaves, are lels replete with moifture than at 
any other time of the year ; for by the long continu- 
ance of the fummer's heat, the juices of plants having 
been exhaufted in the nourilhment and augmentation 
of wood, leaves, fruits, &c. and alfo great quantities 
being evaporated by perfpiration, the root not being 
able to lend up a fupply equivalent to this great con- 
fumption, the branches muft contain a muchlefs quan- 
tity of fap than in the Ipring, when it has had feveral 
months fupply from the root ; which, though but 
fmall in proportion to what is fent up when the heat 
is greater, yet there being little or no wafte, either by 
perfpiration or augmentation, there muft be a greater 
quantity contained in the branches; which alfo is eafily 
to be obferved, by breaking or cutting off a vigorous 
branch of a Fig-tree at both feafons (the fap, being 
milky* may be readily difcerned) when that cut in au- 
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tumn fhall be found to flop its bleeding in one day's 
time, oriels ; whereas that cut in the Spring will often 
flow a week or more, and the wound will be propor- 
tionably longer before it heals. 

Of late years there has been fome of thefe trees 
planted againft fire- walls, which have fucceeded very 
well where they have been properly managed ; but 
where they have been kept too dole, and drawn by 
glalTes, they have not produced much fruit -, therefore 
whenever this is practifed, the heatfliould not be too 
great, nor the glades, or other covering, kept too 
dole, but at all times, when the weather is favourable, 
a good fhare of free air ihould be admitted ; and if 
the trees are young, that their roots are not extended 
beyond the reach of the covering, they muft be fre- 
quently watered when they begin to fhew fruit, other- 
wife it will drop off; but old trees, whofe roots arc 
extended to a great diftance, will only require to have 
their branches now and then fprinkled over with wa- 
ter. If theie-trces are properly managed, the firft crop 
of fruit will be greater than upon thofe which are ex- 
pofed to the open air, and will ripen fix weeks or two 
months earlier, and a plentiful fecond crop may alfo 
be obtained, which will ripen early in September, and 
fometimes in Auguft, which is about the feafon of 
their ripening in the warmer parts of Europe •, but the 
fires ihould not be ufed to thefe trees till the begin- 
ning of February ; becaule when they are forced too 
early, the weather is frequently too cold to admit 
a fufficient quantity of frefh air to fet the fruit; 
but the covers Ihould be put over the trees a month 
before, to prevent the Ihoots from being injured by 
the froft. 

It may not be improper in this place to mention the 
great pains which the inhabitants of the Levant are at 
in the culture of their Figs ; and without which (it is 
generally laid by all the travellers who have written on 
this fubject, as alfo by Pliny, and other old naturaiifts) 
their fruit will fall off*, and be good for nothing. I 
fhall here fet it down, as I find it in the travels of 
Monf. Tournefort, chief botanift to the late king of 
France. 

«' Pliny, fays he, obferved, That in Zia they ufed 
<c to drefs the Fig-trees with much care they ftill 
" continue to do lo. To underftand aright this huf- 
** bandry of Figs (called in Latin, Caprificatio) we 
" are to obferve, that in moft of the iQands of the 
c< Archipelago, they have two forts of Fig-trees to 
*« manage ; the firft is called Ornos, from the old 
" Greek, Erinos, a wild Fig-tree; or Caprificus, 
" in Latin ; the fecond is the domeftic, or garden 
«• Fig-tree ; the wild fort bears three kinds ot fruit, 
«« Fornites, Cratitires, andOrni, ofabfolute necefiity 
" towards ripening thofe of the garden Fig. 
« c The Fornites appear in Auguft, and continue to 
" November, without ripening ; in thefe breed fmall 
" worms, which turn to a fort of gnats, no where to 
tc be feen but about thefe trees. In October and No- 
** vember thefe gnats of themfelves make a puncture 
«« into the fecond fruit, which is called Cratitires, 
*• and do not fhew themfelves till towards the end 
«« of September ; and the Fornites gradually fall away 
«* after the gnats are gone ; the Cratitires, on the 
** contrary, remain on the tree till May, and inclofe 
the- eggs, depofited by the Fornites, when they 
pricked them. In May the third fort of fruit be- 
gins to put forth from the fame wild Fig-trees 
*« which produced the other two ; this is much 
" bigger, and is called Orni ; when it grows to a 
* c certain fize, and its bud begins to open, it is pricked 
" in that part by the gnats of the Cratitires, which 
*• are ftrong enough to go from one fruit to the 
• c other, to difcharge their eggs. 
** It fometimes happens, that the gnats of the Crati- 
" tires are flow to come forth in certain parts, while 
" the Orni in thole very parts are difpofed to receive 
them ; in which cafe the hu lb and man is obliged to 
«* look for the Cratitires in another part, and fix them 
" at the end of the branches of thofe Fig-trees, whofe 
«* Orni are in fit difpofitiqn to be pricked by the gnats; 
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if they mils the opportunity the Crni fall, and the 
gnats of the Cratitires fly away. None but thofe 
that are well acquainted with this fort of culture, 
" know the critical minutes of doing this ; and in 
*' order to it, their eye is perpetually fixed on the 
bud of the Fig ; for that part not only indicates 
the time that the prickers arc to ififue forth, but 
" alfo when the Fig is to be fuccefsfully pricked ; if 
" the bud be too hard, and too compact, the gnac 
cannot lay its eggs, and the Fig drops when this 
bud is too open. 
" Thefe three forts of fruit are not good to cat ; 
" their office is to help to ripen the fruit of the gar- 
46 den Fig-trees, in manner following : during the 
" months of June and July, the peafants take the Orni 
" at a time that their gnats are ready to break out, 
" and carry them to the garden Fig-trees ; if they do 
" not nick the moment, the Orni fall, and the fruit 
" of the domeftic or garden Fig-tree not ripening, 
" will, in a very, little time, fall in like manner. The 
" peafants are fo well acquainted witli thefe precious 
tl moments, that every morning, in making their 
" infpection, they only transfer to their garden Fig- 
" trees fuch Orni as are well conditioned, otherwife 
ct they lofe their crop. It is true, they have one re- 
" medy, though an indifferent one, which is, to 
" ftrew over the garden Fig-trees the Afcolimbros, 
" a veiy common plant there, and in whofe fruit 
" there is a fort of gnats proper for pricking; 
" perhaps they are the gnats of the Orni, which are 
" ufed to hover about and plunder the flowers of this 
" plant. 

" To fum up all in one word, The peafants fo. well 
" order the Orni, that their gnats caufe the fruit of 
"-the garden Fig-tree to ripen in the compafs of forty 
days. Thefe Figs are very good green ; when they 
would dry them, they lay them in the fun for fome 
" time, then put them in an oven to keep them the 
44 reft of the year. Barley bread and dried figs are 
" the principal fubfiftence of the boors and monks of 
" the Archipelago but thefe Figs arc very far from 
being fo good as thofe dried in Provence, Italy, 
and Spain ; the heat of the oven deftroys all their 
delicacy and good tafte •, but then, on the other 
" hand, this heat kills the eggs which the prickers 
44 of the Orni difcharged therein, which eggs would 
44 infallibly produce fmall worms that would preju- 
" judice thefe fruits. 

44 What an expence of time and pains is here for a 
Fig, and that but an indifferent one at Iaft ! I 
could not fufficiently admire the patience of the 
*' Greeks, bulled above two months in carrying thefe 
" prickers from one tree to another. I was foon told 
44 the reafon, one of their Fig-trees ufually produces 
44 between two and three hundred pounds of Figs, 
44 and ours in Provence feldom above twenty-five. 
44 The prickers contribute, perhaps, to the maturity of 
44 the fruit of the garden Fig-tree, by caufing them to 
cc extravafate the nutritious juice, whofe veffels they 
44 tear afunder in depofiting their eggs ; perhaps too, 
cc befides their eggs, they leave behind them fome 
44 fort of liquor proper to ferment gently with the 
cc milk of the Fig, and to make their flefh tender. 
44 OurFigs in Provence, and even at Paris, ripen much 
tc fooner for having their buds pricked with a Straw 
44 dipped in olive oil. Plumbs and Pears, pricked by 
cc fome infects like wife ripen much the falter for it ; 
" and the flefh round fuch puncture is better tafted 
44 than the reft. It is not to be difputed but that con- 
44 fiderable change happens to the contexture of fruits 
44 fo pricked, juft the fame as to parts of animals 
44 pierced with any fharp instrument. 
*' It is fcarce poffible well to underftand the anticnt 
" authors who have treated of caprification (or huf- 
44 banding and drefling the wild Fig-tree) if one is 
44 not well apprifed of the circumstances, the particu- 
44 lars whereof were confirmed to us not only at Zia, 
44 Tinos, Mycone, and Scio, but in moft of the other 
" iflands." 
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Fjo-- trees are propagated in fcngland, either by the 
fuckers, which are lent out from their roots, and by 
layers made, by laying down of their branches, which 
in one year will put out roots fufficient to be removed, 
or by planting or cuttings, which, if properly managed, 
will take root ; the firft of thefe is a bad method, be- 
cauie all thole trees which are raifed from fuckers, are 
very fubjccT to lend out great quantities of fuckers 
fiaain from their roots ; and the branches of the fuckers 
are not lb compact, as i hole of the layers, but are fuller 
of fap, lb in greater clanger of being injured by the 
troll thole plants which are propagated by layers, 
are the beft, provided the layers are made from the 
branches of fruitful trees ; for thole which are made 
from the fuckers, or fhoots, produced from old llools, 
are very loft, and full of fap, fo are in danger of fuf- 
fering by the froft, and thefe will fhoot greatly into 
wood, but will not be very fruitful ; for, when trees 
have acquired a vicious habit while young, it is feldom 
they are ever brought to be fruitful afterward ; there- 
fore the moots which are laid down; fliould be fuch as 
arc woody, compact, and well ripened, not young 
Ihoots, full of fap, whole vefTels are large and open. 
The bell time for laying down of the branches is in 
autumn and if the winter fliould prove very fevere, 
if they are covered with fome old tan, or any other 
mulch, to keep the froft from penetrating the ground, 
it will he of great fervice to them ; by the autumn 
following, thefe will be fufliciently rooted for remov- 
ing, when they fliould be cut off from the old 
plants, becaufe at that feafon the branches are not fo 
full of fap as in the fpring, fo will not bleed fo 
much as when cut off in the fpring. If the place is 
ready to receive them, the layers ihould be trans- 
planted in autumn, where they are to remain ; but if 
it is not, then the layers may remain till the fpring, 
provided they are feparatcd from the old plants in 
autumn. As thefe plants do not bear transplanting 
well when they are large, it is the better way to plant 
them at firft in places where they are to remain ; and 
after they are planted, the furface of the ground about 
their roots mould be covered with mulch to keep out 
the froft} and if the winter Ihould prove very fevere, 
it will be proper to cover the branches with Reeds, 
Peas-haulm, Straw, or fome other light covering, 
which will prevent their tender ends being killed by 
the froft, which frequently happens where this care 
is wanting. 

The other method of propagating thefe trees, is by 
cuttings, which Ihould be taken from the trees in au- 
tumn, for the reafon before given : thefe muft be cho- 
fen from fuch branches as are compact, whofe joints 
are near each other ; and they ihould have a part of 
the former year's wood at their bottom, and the top of 
each Ihould be left entire, not Ihortcned as is ufually 
practifed with other cuttings ; then they Ihould be 
planted eight, or nine inches deep, in a bed of 
loamy earth, in a warm fituation, covering the fur- 
face of the ground, three or four inches thick, with 
old tanner's bark, to keep out the froft ; and in fevere 
froft their tops fhould be covered with Straw, Peas- 
haulm, Fern, or other light covering, to protect them 
from froft, which fliould be removed in the fpring •, 
but the tan may remain, for that will prevent the 
drying winds of the fpring, and the fun in fummer, 
from penetrating the ground, and will be of great 
ufe to fecure the cuttings from injury •, thefe cuttings 
will be rooted fufliciently by the following autumn, 
when they fliould be tranfplanted, and treated in the 
fame manner as the layers. 

If fruitful branches of thefe trees are cut off, and 
planted in pots, or tubs, filled with good earth, and 

. thefe are plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners bark 
in the flove,.they will put out- fruit early in the fpring, 

• which will ripen in the middle of May. 

- We lhall now return to the other forts of Figs, which 
grow naturally in warm countries, but are preferved 

. in the gardens of thofe who are curious in collecting 
rare exotic plants, for thefe do not bear eatable fruit 
in their native foil ; but their leaves being large and 
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beautiful, the plants make a pleafing variety in the 
Itove. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the Levant, where 
it becomes a large tree, dividing into many branches, 
which are garnillu-d with leaves lhaped like thole of 
the Mulberry, and affords a friendly lhade in thofe hot 
countries. The fruit is produced from the trunk and 
larger branches of the tree, and not on the fmaller 
fhoots, as in moft other trees ; the ihape is like the 
common Fig, but is little efteemed. This is called the 
Sycamore, or Pharaoh's Fig-tree. 
The third fort grows naturally in India, where it is fa- 
cred, fo that none dare deftroy them ; it is called by 
fome the Indian God-tree ; this riles with a woody 
item to a great height, fending out many flender 
branches, which are garnifhed with fmooth heart- 
fhaped leaves, ending in a long tail, or point ; they 
are entire, fmooth, and of a light green, having pretty 
long foot-llalks ; they are between fix and feven inches 
long, and three inches and a half broad toward their 
bafe, diminifliing gradually to the top, where they run 
put in a narrow point, an inch and a half long. The 
fruit comes out on the branches, which are fmall, 
round, and of no value. 

The fourth fort rifes with many flalks, which grow 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, dividing into a 
great number of branches, which fend out roots from 
their under branches, many of which reach to the 
ground ; fo that in fuch places where the trees grow 
naturally, their roots and branches are fo interwoven 
with each other, as to render the places impaflable. In 
India, the Banyans trail the branches of thefe trees 
into regular archades, and fet up their pagods under 
them, thefe being the places of their devotion. In 
America, where thefe trees are equally plenty, they 
form fuch thickets, as neither man nor beaft can pafs 
through. The leaves of this fort are of a thick fub- 
ftance, fmooth, and oval; they are fix inches long, 
and four inches broad, with obtufe ends. The fruit 
is the fize of a marble, and round, but of no ufe. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
rifes with a woody ftalk to the height of thirty feet, 
fending out many branches, which are garnifhed witli 
oblong leaves (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; 
they are about fix or eight inches long, and two inches 
and a half broad, ending in an obtufe point, of a dark 
green, and fmooth on their upper fide, but of a light 
green, and veined on their under fide. The fruit is 
fmall, and of no value. The branches of thefe trees 
fend out roots from their lower fide, which fomc- 
ti mes reach the ground. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it riles to the height of thirty or forty feet, 
fending ont many flender branches, which put out 
roots in the fame manner as the former. The leaves 
of this are eight or nine inches long, and two inches 
broad, ending in points. The fruit is fmall, round, 
and of a blood colour when ripe, but is not eatable. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in India, where ic 
rifes to the height of twenty-five feet, and divides in- 
to many branches, which are garnifhed with oval- 
pointed leaves, which are fmooth, and of a lucid green. 
The fruit is fmall, and grows in clufters from the fide 
of the branches ; thefe are not eatable. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in India ; this is a 
low trailing fhrub, whole ftalks put out roots at their 
joints, which ftrike into the ground, fb is propagated 
plentifully where it naturally grows. The leaves are 
two inches and a half long, and near two inches broad, 
ending in points ; they are of a lucid green, and are 
placed without order on the branches ; the fruit is 
fmall, and not eatable. 

The ninth lbrt rifes with a ftrong, upright, woody 
ftalk twenty feet high, fending out fcvcral fide 
branches, which are garnifhed with large, oval, ftifF 
leaves, about fourteen inches long, and near a foot 
broad, and are rounded at the ends ; they have feveral 
tranfverfe veins, which run from the midrib to the 
fides. The foot-ftalks are long, and frequently 
turned next to the branches ; the upper fide of the 

leaves 
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leaves are of a lucid green, and the under fide is of a 
gray, or lea-green colour, they are of a thick fub- J 
itance, and very fmooth ; this grows naturally in 
India, from whence it was brought to the gardens in 
Holland. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it riles twenty feet high, fending out many fide 
branches, which are covered with a white bark, and 
garniflied with oblong heart-fliaped leaves, ending 
in acute points they are about three inches long, and 
one inch and a half broad, near the bafc ; of a lucid 
green on their upper fide, but of a pale green on 
their under, Handing upon very long foot-ftalks. The 
fruit comes out from the fide of the branches, toward 
their ends ; they are about the fize of large gray Peas, 
and of a deep purple colour, fitting clofe to the 
branches ; theie are not eatable. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence it was lent me by the late Dr. Houftoun ; 
this rifes with many fhrubby fcalks to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, and divides into many fmaller 
branches, which are garniflied with oval ftiff leaves, 
which are obtule \ they are four inches long, and three 
broad, of a light green, and ftand upon very fhort 
foot-ftalks, which are joined to a cup, in which the 
fruit fits ; this is globular, and the fize of a middling 
nutmeg, of a deep yellow, when ripe, but is not eat- 
able. 

The fecond fort, I believe, is not in England at pre- 
fent ; I raifed two or three of thefe plants from feeds 
in the year 1736, which were deltroyed by the fevere 
froft in 1 740, fince which time I have not been able 
to procure any of the feeds. The other forts are pre- 
ferved in feveral curious gardens ; they are eafily pro- 
pagated by cuttings during the fummer leafon. "When 
the cuttings are taken from the plants, they Ihould be 
laid in a dry fhady place for two or three days, that 
the wounds may be healed over, otherwife they are apt 
to rot j for all thefe plants abound with a milky juice, 
which flows out whenever they are wounded; for which 
reafon, the cuttings fhould have their wounded part 
healed over and hardened before they are planted ; 
after which they fhould be planted in pots filled with 
fandy light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, where they mould be lhaded from the fun, and 
two or three times a week gently refrelhed with wa- 
ter, if the feafon is warm; but they muft not have too 
much moifture, for that will infallibly deftroy them. 
When the cuttings have taken root fufticient to trans- 
plant, they fliould be each planted into a feparate frnall 
pot filled with light undunged earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, being careful to lhade them until 
they have taken frefti root; then they fhould have a 
large fhare of free air admitted to them at all times 
when the weather is favourable, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak, and to give them ftrength before the 
cold comes on. In autumn the pots Ihould be re- 
moved into the ftovc, and plunged into the tan-bed, 
where they fhould conftantty remain, and mufl be 
treated in the fame manner as other tender plants from 
the fame countries * for although two or three of the 
forts may be treated in a hardier manner, yet they will 
not make much progrefs. 

FICUS IN DIC A. SeeOnuNTiA. 

F I L /V G O. There arc feveral fpecies of this genus, 
lbme of which grow naturally upon barren land in 
molt parts of England. They are called by fbme Cot- 
ton weed, by others Cudweed, their leaves being white, 
and, when broken, have cottony threads. Thefe 
have been ranged under the genus of Gnaphalium by 
moft botanifts, and one of the fpecies which is ufed in 
medicine, ftands in the lift of fimples by that appel- 
lation. As thefe plants are not cultivated in gardens, 
I fhall not trouble the reader with a farther account 
of them. 

FILBERT. SeeCoRYLus. 

FILIPENDULA. See Spir^a. 

FILIUS ANTE PATREM [i. e. the fon be- 
fore the father] an expreflion which botanifts apply 

. to plants, whole flower comes out before their leaves % 
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or thofe plants which fend forth fide branches of 
flowers, which advance above the middle. 

FILIX, Fern. There are great, varieties of this 
plant in the different parts of the world, but particu- 
larly in America, as may be feen in the Natural Hif- 
tory of Jamaica, publifhed by Sir Hans Sloane, Bart, 
and in Plurnier's American Ferns : but as they are 
plants which are feldom propagated in gardens, I 
lhall pafs them over in this place. 

F I L M, that woody fkin which feparates the feeds in 
the pods of plants. 

FIMBRIATED [of Fimbria, Lat. a fringe] a 
term relating' to the leaves of plants when they are 
jagged on the edges, having, as it were, a fringe 
about them ; thefe are often called furbelowed leaves. 

FIRE. However foreign, at the firft view, this article 
may feem to our prefent purpofe, yet I am of opinion, 
that a tolerable acquaintance with its nature, as far 
as it can be attained, and its effects, will contribute 
no fmall affiftance in forwarding the work of vegeta- 
tion. And though the theory of fire is indeed philo- 
fophical, yet the confideration of its effects, and how 
it operates on vegetables, will be of no fmall ufe in 
the culture of them. 

That which beft defines and diftinguifhes fire from 
every thing elfe, is its heating ; and fb it may be de- 
fined, Whatfoever warms or heats bodies. 
Heat is fomething, the prefence of which is beft per- 
ceived by the dilatation of the air or fpirit in the 
thermometer. So then, fire is a body, and a body in 
motion too. The motion of it is proved by its ex- 
panding the air, and that it is a body by experiment. 
Pure mercury, being inclofed in a phial with a long 
neck, and kept in a gentle heat for the fpace of a 
year, will be reduced into a folid, and the weight al- 
io will be increafeel confiderably which increale can- 
not proceed from any thing elfe but the acceflion of 
fire. 

The nature of fire is fo obfeure and wonderful, that 
it was held by many of the ancients as a deity ; and 
feveral authors of prime note have taken great pains 
to difcover the myftery of it, without having been able 
to explain many of the principal effects thereof. The 
learned Herman Boerhaave has ufed no lefs induftry 
in making a new fet of experiments, in order to come 
to a clearer knowledge of them ; and having laid 
down a new doctrine of fire, in a courfe of public lec- 
tures, I fhall briefly take notice of fuch of them as I 
apprehend may be of ufe. 

44 Fire (fays he) in effect, appears to be the general 
inftrument of all the motion in the univerfe. The 
conftant tenor of a great number of experiments 
leaves no room to doubt, but that, if there were no 
fire, all things would inftantly become fixed and 
immoveable. Of this there are inftances every win- 
ter ; for while froft prevails, the water, which be- 
fore was fluid, by a mere privation of heat, becomes 
folid, i. e. hardens into ice, and fo remains till dif- 
folved again by fire. Thus, were a man entirely 
deftitute of heat, he would immediately freeze into 
a ftatue * and thus the air itfelf, which is found in 
continual motion, being always either expanding 
or condenfing, would, upon the abfence of fire, con- 
tract itfelf, and cohere into a firm rigid mafs ; fo 
alfb animals and vegetables, all oils, falts, 6rc. 
would, upon the like occafion, immediately con- 
geal." 

Although this doctrine of fire, here laid down by 
Boerhaave, feems new and extraordinary, at leaft to 
thofe who have been ufed to confider fire in the light 
that it has been fet in by the Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, 
and Sir Ifaac Newton ; and though we ought to pay 
great veneration to thofe illuftrious authors, yet, in 
the judgment of themfelves, we fhould be in excu- 
fable, if we fhould abfblutely acquiefce in what they 
have done, and (hut the door againft farther and bet> 
ter information. 

It may reasonably be fuppofed, that Dr. Boerhaave 
has had an opportunity of going beyond them ; in that, 
befides all the experiments and obfervations that they 

have 
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have had to build. upon, he has had the advantage of 
a new fer, which they were unacquainted with. 
As to the nature of fire, the great and fundamental 
difference is, whether it be originally fuch, formed 
thus by the great Creator himfelf, at the beginning of 
things ? or, whether it be mechanically producible 
from other bodies, by inducing fome alteration in 
the particles of it ? 

Among the modern writers, Homberg, Boerhaave, 
the younger Lemery, and Dr. Gravefande, maintain 
the former, and the Englifh authors chiefly maintain 
the latter. 

Monf. Horn berg holds, That the chymical principle 
or element, fulphur, which is fuppofed one of the 
fimple, primary, pre-exiftent ingredients of all natu- 
ral bodies, is real fire ; and, of confequence, fire is 
coeval with all bodies. EiTai de Souffre Principe, 
Mem. de l'Academie, anno 1 705. 
Dr. Gravefande proceeds much on the fame princi- 
ple : according to him, fire enters the compofition of 
all bodies, is contained in all bodies, and may be fe- 
parated or procured from all bodies, by rubbing them 
again ft each other, and thus putting their fire in 
motion : and he adds, That fire is by no means gene- 
rated by fuch motion. Elem. Phyf. Tom. II. cap. i v 
Mr. Lemery the younger, aflerts the abfolute and Tn- 
generable nature of fire, and alfo extends it farther ; 
not contented to confine it, as an element, to bodies, 
he endeavours to Ihew, that it is 44 Equably diffuicd 
44 through all fpace ; is prefent in all places ; in the 
«' void fpace between bodies, as well as the infenfible 
« interfaces between their parts." Mem. de l'Acad. 
anno 1713. 

This laft Sentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave. 
Of the contrary opinion is the Lord Bacon, who, in 
his treatife de Forma Calidi, deduces from a great 
number of particulars, that heat in bodies is no other 
than motion, only a motion fo and fo circumstanti- 
ated ; fb that to produce heat in a body, nothing is 
required but to excite fuch motion in the parts of it. 
His opinion is feconded by Mr. Boyle, in his treatife 
of the Mechanical Origin of Heat and Cold ; where 
he maintains the fame doctrine, with new obferva- 
tions and experiments, of which two are as follow: 
He fays, 44 In the production of heat there appears 
44 nothing on the part either of the agent or patient 
44 but motion, and its natural effects. When a fmith 
44 brifldy hammers a fmall piece of iron, the metal 
44 thereby becomes exceedingly hot ; yet there is no- 
44 thing to make it lb, except the forcible motion of 
ct the hammer, impreffing a vehement and varioufly 
44 determined agitation on the fmall parts of the iron ; 
which, being a cold body before, becomes by that 
fuperinduced commotion of its fmall parts hot ; 
44 firft, in a more loofe acceptation of the word, with 
44 regard to fome other bodies, compared with which 
44 it was cold before ; then fenfibly hot, becaufe this 
44 agitation fenfibly furpafles that of the parts of our 
44 fingers. And in this inftance oftentimes the ham- 
" mer and anvil continue cold after the operation ; 
44 which fhews, that the heat acquired by the iron 
44 was not communicated by either of thefe imple- 
44 ments, as heat, but produced in it, by a motion 
great enough ftrongly to agitate the parts of fo 
fmall a body as the piece of iron, without being 
41 able to have the like effect upon fb much greater 
** mattes of metal as the hammer and anvil ; though 
44 if the percuifions were often and brifkly renewed, 
€< and the hammer were fmall, this alfo might be 
44 heated ; whence it is not necefTary, that a body it- 
44 felf fhould be hot to give heat. 
44 If a large nail be driven by a hammer into a 
44 plank ot wood, it will receive ieveral ftrokes on its 
44 head, ere it grows hot •, but when it is once driven 
** to the head, a few ftrokes fuffice to give it a con- 
44 fiderable heat ; for while at every blow with the 
44 hammer the nail enters farther into the wood, the 
motion produced is chiefly progreflive, and is of the 
whole nail tending one way j but, when the mo- 
tion ceafes, the impulfe given by the (broke being 
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44 unable to drive the nail farther on or break it, muft 
44 be fpent in making a various, vehement, and in- 
" teftine commotion of the parts among tbemfelves, 
44 wherein the nature of heat confifts." 

* 

That fire is the real caufe of all the changes in na- 
ture, will appear from the following confideration. 
All bodies are either fblid or fluid j the folid of them- 
ielves are either commonly fuppofed to be inactive or 
morionleis ; the fluid both move and are moved. 
And all iblids are found to be fb much the more firm 
and contracted, as they have the lefs fire in them. 
This is evident in iron, which, when heated, expands 
itfclf into a much greater fpace than when it was cold 
fo that any folid and hard body, by being freed from 
all fire, would fink into a much lefs bulk, and its 
parts would cohere more nearly, and with greater 
force than before. 

As to fluids, they all harden, fo as to be vifible to 
the eye upon the abfence of fire as water, bp the 
cold of a levere winter, will form itfelf into a folid 
globe, and yet even then contains a great deal of fire, 
as appears evidently upon applying a thermometer to 
it, which is capable of falling twenty divifions lower 
before it arrive at the point of the moft intenfc cold : 
and hence it is, that the fpirit of wine is'kept from 
freezing in the thermometer, which would undergo 
the common fate of other things, were there not 
abundantly more fire in it. 

The air itlelf expands by a greater quantity of fire, 
and condenfes by a lefs ; but it ftill contains a large 
quantity of fire, where it is moft of all contracted ; 
this is evident from the finking of a flint againft a 
fteel, which is followed by fparks of fire. " 
Likewife if this fire could be taken from the air, it 
would become folid and perfectly at reft, and, by con- 
fequence, uncapable of change. 
44 Fire (fays Dr. Gravefande, in Element. Phyf.) na- 
44 turally unites itfelf with bodies j and hence it is, 
that a body brought near to the fire grows hot, 
in which. cafe it alfo expands or fwells ; which ex- 
panfion is not only obferved in very folid bodies, 
but in thofe whofe parts do not cohere 5 in which 
cafe they likewife acquire a great degree of elaf- 
ticity, as is obferved in air and vapours." 
Fire being thus acknowledged the inftrumental caufe 
of all motion, it remains that itfelf be moved ; nay, 
to move, muft be more natural and immediate to fire, 
than to any other body ; and hence fome have ventured 
to make motion eflential to fire : but as this is incon- 
fiftent with the notion of matter, which is defined to 
he inert and paffive, and as fire is capable of being 
proved material, we ought rather to agree, that the 
motion of fire itfelf is derived from fome higher and 
metaphyfical caufe. A property of perpetual mo- 
b'? v ity may indeed be fuperadded to the other proper- 
ties of fire, but it has no natural necefTary connexion 
with them ; nor can it be maintained with them 
otherwife than by fome extrinfic efficacy of a fupetior 
caufe. 

However, that it is by motion that fire produces its 
effects, is evident and hence the action of fire can- 
not make any alteration in the elementary fubftancc 
of bodies ; for it is necefTary, that what acts upon an 
object, be without that object, i. e. the fire muft not 
penetrate the elementary parts, but only enter the pores 
and interlaces of bodies ; fo that it does not feem ca- 
pable of making thofe tranfmutations, which Sir Ifaac 
Newton afcribes to it. 

In effect, as to all our pnrpofes, it may perhaps be 
faid, that fire is always in motion. For inftance, 
take fix feveral forts of thermometers, and two vef- 
fels of water with fal armoniac mixed therein, and ap- 
ply the thermometers to it ; and the confequence will 
be, that the air being condenfed in them, the. fpirit 
will defcend in all of them : remove the veflels of 
water, and the air growing warmer, and rarefying, 
the fpirit will afcend again - 9 fo that the active force 
in air, which produces fo many effects, does really ail 
arife. from the fire contained in it. 
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Again : As all bodies placed in a very folid air, do, 
by degrees, grow cold, motionlefs, rigid, &c. i. e. 
though there be ftill fome remains' of fire, and in. 
proportion as that is diminifhed, the effect is accele- 
rated i it follows, that cold, a lefs degree of heat, is 
the effect of a lefier action of fire : and all action rifes 
apparently from the fame fource. 

' Then, as fire can render the mod folid bodies, as 
ftone, metals, &c. (as appears very evident in large 
burning-glafles, in which gold itfelf immediately cal- 

' cines, and emits fumes, i. e. becomes fluid) fo the 
want of fire would convert the mod fluid bodies, as 
fpirits of wine, &c. into folids. 
Fire is diftinguifhed into two kinds, called elemen- 
tary or pure fire, which is fuch as exifts in itfelf, and 
alone is properly called fire j or common or culinary 
fire, which is raifed and kindled from the former, and 
is that which agitates and affects ignited, combuftible, 
and moveable bodies, the particles of which, joining 
with thofe of the pure fire, conftitute pure flame. 
This latter is improperly called fire, in that not only 
a fmall part of it is real or pure fire ; and in ig- 
nited bodies, that which flames, fmokes, &c. is not 
Amply fire ; whereas pure fire, fuch as is collected 
in a burning-glafs, yields no flame, fmoke, alhes, or 
the like. 

Fire may be prefent in the greateft abundance, yet 
without any heat : this is evident in the tops of the 
highefl mountains, illuminated by the fun, where the 
cold is always extremely pinching, and this even un- 
der the equator, there being mountains there which 
are perpetually covered with fnow, though there can 
be no want or fire. 

So a large burning-glafs has no effect : the fmalleft 
warmth cannot be felt in its focus in a place where 
the fun does not Ihine, or when the fun is covered 
with a cloud, but a piece of metal may be feen to | 
melt the very moment the fun emerges. 
' Fire may be in exceeding fmall quantity, and yet 
burn with great violence : thus fpirit of wine when 
fee on fire, does not burn the hands 5 and though 
poured on a piece of red-hot iron, does not take fire; 
fo that the fire that is in, Ihould not appear very 
great : yet if it meet with fome harder body while it 
is burning, the particles of which body it is capa- 
ble to agitate by the attrition of its own, it will yield 
a fierce flame, capable of burning a harder body than 
the hand. 

From this it appears, that the relation of heteroge- 
neous particles, agitated by the fire, has more effect 
in refpect to heat than the action of the fire itfelf : 
nor need we be far to feck for the mechanical reafon 
of this, for the particles of fire, being all equal and 
fpherical, muft of themfelves be harmlefs-, but if 
they carry certain lpicula, or any other bodies alon 
with them, then they become capable of doing muc 
harm. * 

Hence, though the flame of a piece of wood may 
give a fenfe of heat, and burn fuch things as are ap- 
plied to it, it does not therefore neceflarily follow, 
that there is any pure fire in it, fo that the dif- 
ti net ion of pure and common fire is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary : though this diftinction has been overlooked 
by moft or all the authors before Dr. Boerhaave, who 
have written on fire ; which has led them into egre- 
gious miftakes, infomuch that moft of them have held, 
that the flame of a piece of wood is all fire, which ap- 
pears to be falfe from what has been already faid, and 
alio what follows. 

Elementary or pure fire is of itfelf imperceptible, and 
only difcovers itfelf by certain effects that it pro- 
duces in bodies, and thefe effects are only to be learnt 
by the changes which arife in bodies. Thefe effects 
are three ; ift, heat ; 2dly, dilatation in all folid 
bodies, and rarefaction in all fluids - 9 ^dly, motion. 
The firft effect of elementary fire on bodies is heat : 
heat arifes wholly from fire, and in fuch a manner, 
that the meafure of. heat is always the meafure of 
fire ; and that of fi re, of heat fo the heat is infepa- 
rablc from the fire. 
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The fecond effect of elementary fire is dilatation i n 
all folid bodies, and rarefaction is all fluids. 
Numerous experiments make it evident, that both 
thefe are fnfeparable from heat. If you heat an iron 
rod, it will increafe in all its di mentions ; and the 
more it is heated, the farther it will be increafed ; and 
being again expofed to the cold, it will contract, and 
fucceflively return through all degrees of its dilatation, 
till it arrive at its firft bulk, being never two minutes 
fucceflively of the fame magnitude. 
The like may be obferved in gold, the heavieft of all 
bodies, which takes up more fpace when it is fufed 
than it did before ; nay, even mercury, the heavieft 
of all fluids, has been known to afcend above thirty 
times its height, being placed over the fire in a 
tube. 

The laws of this expanfion are j 

1 ft, That the fame degree of fire rarefies fluids 

fooner, and in a greater degree than it does folids. 

Without this, the thermometer would be of no ufe ; 

fmce, if it were otherwife, the cavity of the tube 

would be dilated in the fame proportion as the fluid is 

rarefied. 

2dly, By how much the liquor is lighter, by.fo much 
the more it is dilated by fire : thus air, which is the 
lighteft of all fluids, expands the moft, and fpirit of 
wine the next after air. 

The third effect of fire on bodies is motion; for 
fire, in warming and dilating bodies, muft neceflarily 
move their parts. And in effect, all the motion of 
nature arifes from fire alone ; and if this were taken 
away, all things would become immoveable. AH 
oils, fats, waters, wines, ales, fpirits of wine, vege- 
tables, animals, &c. become hard, rigid, and inert, 
upon the abfence of only a certain degree of fire ; and 
this induration will be both the fooner, and the more 
violent, the lefs the degree of fire is. 
Hence, if the fire was abfolutely taken away, and 
there were the greateft degree of cold, all nature 
would grow into one concrete body, folid as gold, 
and hard as a diamond ; but, upon the application of 
fire, it would recover its former mobility. 
And, of confequehce, every diminution of fire is at- 
tended with a proportionable diminution of motion. 
Pure fire is found in two different manners, either 
as it exifts every where, and is diffufed equally in 
all places ; or as it exifts in certain bodies, in which 
it makes no great alteration. 

That fire fhould exift in the fame quantity in all 
places, will teem a ftrange paradox •, and yet that 
it does fo, is demohftrable from innumerable expe- 
riments. 

This elementary fire is prefent every where, in all 
bodies, all fpace, and at all times, and that in equal 
quantities ; for let a perfon go where he will, to the 
top of the higheft mountains, or defcend into the 
loweft cavern, whether the fun fhine or not either in 
the moft fcorching fummer, or the fharpeft winter ; 
fire may be collected by feveral methods, as attrition 
or otherwife. In a word, there is no phyfical point 
aflignable without fire, no place in nature where the 
attrition of two (ticks will not render it fenfible. 
The Cartefians, as Marriotte, Perrault, &c. hold, 
That there is a large ftock of fire in a perfect vacuum, 
i. e. a fpace out of which all the air has been exhaufted, 
as fuppofing an abfolute vacuum impoflible : now, 
the moft perfect vacuum that we can arrive at, is that 
of Mr. Hugyens's contrivance, which is as follows : 
heat a quantity of the pureft mercury to the heat of 
boiling water, and pour it into a hot tube of about 
forty inches long ; and when the tube is filled, apply 
a finger upon the orifice of it, and thus invert it into 
a baton full of mercury : the mercury will now be 
fulpended in the tube to the whole height ; but dien, 
if you give it but a little fhake, it will fink down to 
the height of about twenty-nine inches, and thus 
leave a vacuity of eleven inches. 
Yet here the philofophers above-mentioned deny there 
is any vacuum, and urge, that now fo much the more 
fire is entered into the ipace as there was of other 

matter ; 
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matter ; but this is contrary to experience at leaft, the 
fire contained there is no hotter than the mercury itfelf j 
for if a drop or two of water be in a frofty feafon 
fprinkled both upon the upper part of the tube, fup- 
pofed to be full of fire, and on the lower that is full of 
mercury, they will in each place freeze alike j fo that 
there is no more pure fire in a perfect vacuum, than 

in any other place. ^ , . 

But whereas it has- been faid, that fire is found in all 
bodies, to prove .this, fee gold againft the vacuum be- 
fore-mentioned, and this gold, though the moll pon- 
derous of all bodies, will not contain more fire' than 
Huygens's vacuum, as appears from the thermo- 
meter. 

But the fire in gold, when ready to fufe, is pure 
fire ; for a mafs of this being once heated red hot, 
will retain this fire perfectly for three days \ nay, the 
prince of Mirandola and others, have kept gold ig- 
nited for two months, without any diminution of 
weight. 

Mr. Gravefande, Phyf. Element, fays, ^ That bodies 
of any kind, being violently moved againft one ano- 
ther, will grow hot by fuch friction j and this to a 
confide rable degree, which fhews that all bodies have 
fire in them ; for fire may be put in motion, and fe- 
parated from a body by fuch rubbing, but can never 
be generated that way. 

Mr. Boyle, Mech. Prod, of Heat, fays, That although 
quickfilver is allowed to be the coldeft of all fluids, 
infomuch that many deny, that it will produce any 
heat by its immediate action on any other body, and 
particularly on gold ; yet feveral trials have allured 
him, that a particular mercury may by preparation be 
enabled fuddenly to infinuate itfelf into the body of 
gold, whether calcined or crude, and become mani- 
Jeftly hot with it in lefs than two or three minutes. 
Mr. Gravefande fays, That quickfilver contains fire, 
is evident hence, that if you fhake it about in an 
exhaufted glafs, it will appear all luminous. 
Elementary fire of itfelf always lies concealed 5 nay, 
it may be perfectly undifcoverable, where it is in the 
greateft quantity ; as is evident in the torrid zone, 
where the fnow never melts, notwithftanding the great 
abundance of fire. 

This fire, in itfelf thus perfectly latent, may dlfco- 
ver itfelf to be prefent by five effects ; ift, by rare- 
fying bodies, and particularly air 5 2dly, by light; 
3dly, by colour-, 4thly, by heat; and 5thly, by 
burning. 

That there is a good quantity of fire even in the 
coldeft places, and in the coldeft bodies, is confirmed 
by the following experiment : if you take two large 
iron plates, and rub them brifkly together in Iceland, 
which is only twelve degrees Ihort of the north pole, 
in fhe moft frofty feafon, and at midnight, they will 
grow warm, glow, fhine, and heat to fuch a pitch as 
not only to rarefy the fpirit in the thermometer, but 
even to ignite, and at I aft to fufe. 
Now the fire here found, is either created de novo, or 
it was there before, but nobody will afiert its crea- 
tion j and accordingly, unlefs it be fumifhed with a 
proper fuel, it will be foon diffipated again, but not 
annihilated ; and of confequence it pre-exifted, and it 
appears to be true fire by its rarefying the Ipirit in 
the thermometer. 

From this, and many other experiments, it is evi- 
dent, that fire is always found in all parts of fpace, 
and in all bodies equally fpread on the utmoft top of 
the higheft mountain, as in the fubject valley, or in 
the, deeped cavern under ground, and in every cli- 
mate, and at every feafon. 

The equable diftribution of fire in all places being 

S roved, it mould thence follow, that there is the fame 
egree thereof every where ; which would really be 
lb, were it not that fire happens by one means or other 
to be more collected in one place than another. 
But, notwithftanding the equable difference, &c. of 
fire through all the mundane fpace does not hinder, 
but that, to our fenfes, it appears very unequal in dif- 
ferent places j and hence we have two vulgarly re- 
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puted fources or funds of fire, viz. in the fun, and 
the center of the earth. 

As for the firfb, we have the concurrent opinions of 
the philofophers of all ages, but one excepted, who 
held the fun to be cold. 

As to the fecond, the central fire, it is manifefl that 
there is an ample proportion of fire underground ; 
and even, that fire appears much more abundant 
there than on the furfacc 5 fo that at leaft, a fubter- 
raneous fire muft be granted. 

Thus they who dig mines, wells, &c. conftantly ob- 
ferve, that while they are but a little below the fur- 
face, they find it a little cool ; and as they proceed 
lower, it proves much colder, as being beyond the 
reach of the fun's heat, infomuch that water will 
freeze almoft inftantaneoufly, and hence is the ufe of 
houfes. 

But a little lower, about forty or fifty feet deejJ, it 
begins to grow warmer, fb that no ice can bear it 9 
and then the deeper they go, ftill the greater heat 9 
till at length it endangers the ftoppage of refpiration, 
and puts out their candles. If they venture yet farther 
with a lighted candle, the place lhall be immediately 
found full of flame, as once happened in the coal-pits, 
in Scotland, where a hardy digger, defcending to an 
unufual depth, with a light in his hand, the fumes, 
which were there found very copious, caught fire 
thereby, and burnt the whole mountain down. 
Therefore it feems as if nature had lodged another 
fun in the center of the earth, to contribute oh its 
part to the giving motion to bodies, and for the pro- 
moting of generation, nutrition, vegetation, germi- 
nation, &c. of animals, vegetables, and fofllls. 
As to the origin of this fubterraneous fun, fbme 
doubt whether it were formed there in the beginning, 
like the fun in the firmament, or gradually produced 
by a fecondary collection of vague fire into this place. 
What makes in favour of the former opinion, are 
volcanos or burning mountains, which feem to have 
exifted from the firft ages ; for the flames of mount 
iEtna are mentioned as of great antiquity, and there 
are likewife fuch mountains found in the coldeft re- 
gions, viz. Nova Zembla and Iceland, as well as the 
hotteft, as Borneo, &c. 

It cannot be reafonably pretended, fays Mr. Boyle, 
that the fubterraneous heat proceeds from the rays of 
the fun, fince they heat not the earth above fix or fe- 
ven feet deep, even in the fouthern countries j and if 
the lower part of the earth were of its own nature 
cold, and received the heat it affords only from the 
fun and ftars, the deeper men defcend therein, the lefs 
degree of heat and fteams they would meet with. 
The fun "contributes much in bringing fire to light, 
by reafon of his rapid motion round his axis j whereby 
the fiery particles, every where diffufed, are directed 
and determined in parallel lines toward certain places 
where its effects become apparent. 
And from thence it is, that the fire is perceived by 
us when the fun is above •, but that when he difap- 
pears, his impulfe or predion being then taken away, 
the fire continues difperfed at large through the ethe- 
real Ipace. 

There is not, in effect, lefs fire in our hemifphere in 
the night time, than there is in the day time ; only it 
wants the proper determination to caufe it to be j5er- 

ceived. - 
The effects of elemental fire may be increafed divers 
ways, viz. firft, by attrition* or a fwift rubbing or 
agitating one body againft another. This is very ma- 
mfeft in folids. The attrition of a flint againft a fteel 
produces fparks of fire ; and likewife in fluids, the 
violent agitation of cream, by churning, will produce 
a fenfible warmth, and feparate it into butter 9 and 
this effect is rendered ftill moredifcernibleby a ther- 
mometer. 

And the heat of animal bodies is owing to the agita- 
tion and attrition of the parts of thefe juices againft 
each other, and the fides of the vcfiels. 
The fecond manner of increafing the cflfect of ele- 
mentary fire is, by throwing a quantity of- mpift or 

green 
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green vegetables, cut down while full of fap, into a 
large heap, and prefling them elofe down ; by which 
they grow warm, hot, fmoke, and break out into 
flame, 

A third way is by mixing certain cold bodies : thus 
water, and Ipirit of wine, being firft warmed, grow 
much hotter by being mixed ; alio oil of cloves, cin- 
namon, &c. being mixed with fpirit of wine, become 
exceeding hot, and burft forth like volcanos. 
The like effects may be had from feveral hafd and 
dry bodies, as fulphur and fteel filings. 
To conclude : on fire and the effects thereof, depend 
all fluidity of humours, juices, &c. all vegetation, 
putrefaction, fermentation, animal heat, &c. 
As all che four elements, water, air, earth, and fire, 
are very conducive to the work of vegetation, and no 
one of them more than this of fire ; I conclude, that 
thefe few hints, which I have collected from the moft 
approved authors, concerning the nature and proper- 
ties of it, as they may be ufeful, would not be unac- 
ceptable to the ingenious and ftudious practifers of 
horticulture, which induced me to infert them here. 
FIR-TREE. See Aries. 

F1STULAR FLOWERS [Flores Fiftulares, 
of Fiftula, Lai. a pipe] fuch as are compounded of 
many long, hollow, fmall flowers, like pipes. 

FLAMMULA JOVIS. See Clematis. 

FLESH, among botanifts, is all the fubftance of 
any fruit that is between the outer rind and the tone, 
or that part of any root that is fit to be eaten. 

FLORIFEROUS [florifer, Lut.] bearing flowers. 

FLORIST, one who is converfant with, or Hcilled 
in flowers. 

FLO RULE NT, FLORULOUS [florentulus, 
florulus, Lat.} Flowery, full of flowers j alfo blof- 
foming. I 

FLOS AFRICANUS. See Tagetes. 

FLOS PASSIONIS. See Passiflora. 

FLOS SOL IS. See Heliantthus. 

FLOS TRINITATIS. See Viola. 

FLOWER: a flower is a natural production which 
precedes the fruit, which includes the grain or feed. 
Though a flower is a thing fo well known, yet the 
definition of diis part of a plant is as various almoft as 
the authors who define it. JUngius defines it to be the 
more tender part of a plant, remarkable for its colour, 
or form, or both, cohering with the fruit. Yet this 
author himfelf confeflcs, that this definition is too 
narrow ; for fome of thofe bodies which he allows to 
be flowers are remote from the fruit. 
Mr. Ray fays, it coheres, for the moft part, with 
the rudiments of the fruit. Thus the words, for the 
moft part are hardly to be admitted into definitions. 
Tournefort defines it to be a part of a plane very often 
remarkable for its peculiar colours, for the moft: part 
adhering to the young fruit, to which it feems to af- 
ford the firft nourifliment, in order to explicate its 
moft tender parts. Which definition is ftill more de- 
ficient than the former, by this uncertain mode of 
expreflion. 

Pontedera, the profeflbr of botany at Padua, defines 
it to be a part of a plant unlike the reft in form 
and nature ; if the flower has a tube, it always ad- 
heres to the embryo, or is very near it, for whofe 
ufe it is fubfervient ; but if it wants a tube, there 
is no embryo adhering. 

This definition is far from being clear, for it is fcarce 
intelligible, and is liable to this objection, that it may 
include fome parts of a plant which no perfon ever 
called by that name •» for a root, a ftalk, or a leaf, 
are parts of a plant unlike the reft in form and nature, 
having no tube, and fo do not adhere to any embryo, 
and thus by Pontedera*s definition are flowers. 
. Monf. Juflieu, the Paris profeflbr, feems not to have 
fucceeded much better in this affair : he fays, That 
is properly called a flower, which is compofed of 
chives, and a piftillum, and is of ufe in generation. 
But this is too defective ; for there arc many plants in 
which the piftillium or ftyle is found a connderable 
diftance from the chives ; there are many flowers 
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that have no piftillum, whether that word be taken 
to fignify the embryo of the fruit, or its appendix, 
and many which have no chives. * 
But the late Monfieur Vaillant feems to be happier, 
'in forming a clearer idea of thi9 pafrt of a plant! 
We find in the lecture he read in the Royal Garden 
at Paris, that the flowers, ftriclly fpeaking, ought to 
be reckoned the organs which conftitute the different 
fexes in plants ; feeing they arc fometimes found with- 
out any covering, and that the coats or petals, which 
immediately encompafs them, are defigned only to 
cover and defend them : but (fays he) as thefe coats 
are the moft conipicuous and moft beautiful part of 
the cbmpofition, which is called by the name of 
flower ; to thefe coats therefore I give the name of 
flower, of whatfoever ftructure or colour they be ; 
whether they encompafs the organs of both fexes to* 
gether, or contain only one of them, or only fome 
parts depending on one of them, provided always 
that they be not of the fame figure of the leaves of 
the plant. 

But, in my opinion, Dr. Marty n has been happier, 
in his definition of a flower, than all thofe above- 
mentioned : he defines a flower to be the organs of 
generation of both fexes adhering to a common pla- 
centa, together with their common coverings j or of 
either fex feparately, with its proper coverings, if it 
have any. 

The parts of a flower are, i . The germen or ovary ; 
which is the rudiment of the fruit, and fo is properly 
the female organ of generation. 

2. The ftyle, which is a body accompanying the 
ovary, cither arifing from the top of it, or ftanding 
as an axis in the middle, with the embryos of the 
feeds round it. 

3. The fummits, or apices, which are thofe bodies 
that contain the prolific powder, analogous to the 
male fperm in animals ; and generally hang upon 
(lender threads, which are called the chives or fta- 
mina. 

The petals are thofe tender fine coloured leaves, 

which are generally the moft: conipicuous parts of a 
flower. 

The empalement, or calyx, is thole tender leaves 

which cover the other parts of a flower. 

Flowers, according to the number of their petals, 

are called monopetalous, dipetalous, tripetalous, te- 
trapetalous, ore. 

The ftructure of flowers is indeed very various 5 but, 
according to Dn Grew, the generality have thefe three 
parts in common, viz. the empalement, the foliation, 
and the attire. 

Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect flower has the 
petals, ftamina, apices, and ftylus or piftil; and 
fuch as want any of thefe pares, he accounts imperfect 
flowers. 

In moft plants there is a perianth urn, calyx, or Mower- 
cup ; which is of a ftronger confiftence than the flower 
itfelf, and defigned to ftrengthen or preferve it. 
Flowers are diltinguifhed into male, female, or her- 
maphrodite. 

The male flowers are thofe in which are the ftamina, 
but have no germen or ftyle, the fame which botanifts 
call ftamineous flowers j thefe have no fruit. 
The female flowers are fuch as contain the germen 
and ftyle, or piftil, which is fucceeded with fruit, 
and are called fruitful, or knitting flowers. 
The hermaphrodite flowers are fuch in which the two 
fexes are contained, L e. the male and female parts 
are found in the fame flower, which are the moft ge- 
neral kind i fuch are the Daffodil, Lily, Tulip, .Al- 
thaea, Geranium, Rofemary, Sage, Thyme. 
The ftructure of parts is much the fame in thofe 
where the fexes are divided 5 the difference between 
them confifting in this, that the ftamina and fummits 
or apices, i. e. the male parts in thefe are feparate 
from the ftyles or piftils ; being fometimes on the 
fame plants, and fometimes on different ones. 
Among the plants which bear both male and female 
parts, but at a diftance from each other are reckoned 
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the Cucumber, Melon, Gourd, Turky- Wheat, Wal- 
nut, Oak, Beech, &c. 
FLUIDITY. [Fluiditas, of fluere, Lat. to flow.] 
Having occaiion to mention fluids and fluidity, in 
fpeaking of the properties of the elements air, water, 
fire, &c. I thought it neceflary, in this place, to give 
the following account of that property, which I have 
extracted from the molt approved authors. 
A fluid, or fluid body, is by lb me defined to be a 
body, whofe particles are but weakly connected, their 
mutual cohefion being, in agreatmeafure, prevented 
from fome external caufe : in which fenfe, a fluid 
ftands oppofed to a lolid ; and is, by the excellent Sir 
Ifaac Newton, defined to be one whole parts eafily give 
place, or move out of the way, on any force impelled 
upon them, and by that means do fo ealily move one 
over another. Which definition is much better than 
that of Defcartes, That a fluid is a body whofe parts 
are in continual motion, becaufe it is neither apparent 
that the parts of all fluids are fo, nor that the parts of 
fome folid bodies are not fo. 

Fluidity is the ftate or affection of bodies, which de- 
nominates or renders them fluid, and ftands in direct 
oppofition to firmnefs and folidity. 
It is diftinguifhed from liquidity and humidity, in 
that the idea of fluidity is abfolute, and the property 
contained within the thing itfelf ; whereas that of hu- 
midity is relative, and implies wetting, or adhering, 
i. e. fomething that gives us the fenfation of wetnefs 
or moifture, and would have no exiflence, but for our 
fenfes. , 

Thus melted metals, air, asther, and even fmoke, 
and flame itfelf, are fluid bodies, and not liquid ones ; 
the parts of them being actually dry, and not leaving 
any fenfe of moifture. 

Fluidity feems to confift in this, that the parts of 
any body, being fine and fmall, are fo difpofed by 
motion and figure, as that they can eafily Aide over 
one another's furfaces all manner of ways. Mr. Boyle 
alfo obferves, That it is requifite they fhould be vari- 
oufly and feparately agitated to and fro, and that 
they fhould touch one another but in fome parts only 
of their furfaces. And the fame gentleman lays, in 
his Hiftory of Fluidity, That the conditions requifite 
to conftitute a fluid body, are chiefly the three fol- 
lowing. 

ift, The minutenefs or fmallnefs of its parts : thus 
we fee the fire, by dividing metals into parts very fine 
and fmall, will melt them, and make them fluid 5 and 
after the fame manner do acid menftruums dillblve 
them, fufpend their liquor, and render them fluid ; 
and that fire turns the hard body of common fait al- 
moft wholly into a liquor by diftillation : though it 
is hot improbable, but that the fhape and figure of 
thefe fmall parts may conduce much towards produ- 
cing this quality of fluidity ; for it is found in the 
diftillation of Olive oil (which is a fluid made only 
by preflure) that moft of the oil will, by the action 
of the parts of the fire (if it be done in a retort) be 
turned into a kind of confident fubflance like butter. 
Likewife mercury, whofe parts are, without doubt, 
much grofler than thofe of oil and water, is yet more 
fluid than either of them. 

2dly, It feems requifite to fluidity, that there be ftore 
of vacuities, or vacant fpaces, interfperfed between 
the corpufcles of the fluid body ; for elfe there will 
not be room for each particle to continue its motion 
and agitation on the furfaces of the neighbouring 
ones. For, 

3dly, The chief condition requifite to conftitute a 
fluid body is, that its particles be agitated varioufly 
and apart, either by their own proper motion, or by 
fomething of fubflance, that tumbles them up and 
down by its paflage through them. 
That this qualification is chiefly requifite to fluidity, 
you may gather from that common experiment of 
putting a little dry powder of alabaftcr, or plafter of 
Paris, finely fiftcd, in a flat-bottomed veflel over the 
fire; f©r in a little time it will boil like water, and 
imitate all the motions of a boiling liquor ; it will 
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tumble varioufly over in great waves like that ; it v.- ill 
bear ftirring with a flick or ladle without refilling, a* 
it will do when cold ; nay, if it be itirred ItrongJy tie hi" 
the fide of the veflel, it? waves will apparently" dath 
up againft the fides : yet if any of it be fpeedily taken 
out, and laid on a piece of paper, you will fee nothing 
but a dry powder. 

So that it is evident from hence, that there is a real 
difference between a fluid body and a wetting liquor; 
for not only this boiling powder and melted metals, 
but the air and arther, and even flame itfelf, are pro- 
perly fluid bodies, though not moift liquors. . 
This ingenious gentleman found alfo, that by blow- 
ing the fmoke of Rofemary into aglafs pipe, and then 
holding the pipe (when filled) upright, the furfaceof 
the fmoke would accommodate itfelf t6 a level fit na- 
tion ; and which way foever the tube was inclined, 
the fuperficies of the fmoke would be parallel to the 
horizon j and when the glafs was much inclined, 
would run along it like warer. 

From whence he infers, that, in order to the render- 
ing a body fluid, there is no need that its parts fhould 
be clofely condenfed, as thofe of water are. 
And Dr. Hook, in his Micrograph, p. 12. prefents us 
with a very pretty experiment or two, to prove this 
account of fluidity, viz. That a difh of fand being fee 
on a drum head, brifkly beaten by the fticks, or oa 
the upper ftone of a mill, turning fwiftly round on 
the (empty) lower one, it in all relpects, emulate the 
properties of a fluid body ; for a heavy body will 
immediately fink in it to the bottom, and a light onfc 
emerge to the top ; each grain of fand hath a con- 
ftant vibrating, dancing motion ; and if a hole be 
made in the fide of the dilh, the fand will fpin out 
like water. 

The corpufcular philofophy, before it was wonder- 
• fully improved by Sir Ifaac Newton, did not go to 
the bottom of this matter for it gave no account of 
the caufe of the chief condition requifite to confti- 
tute a fluid body, viz. the various motions and agi- 
tations of its particles : but this may, in a great 
meafure, be accounted for, if it be fuppofed to be 
one of the primary laws of nature, That as all par- 
ticles of matter attract one another when they come 
within a certain diftance, fo likewife they fly away 
from, and avoid one another, at all greater diftances 
from one another. 

For then, though their common gravity may keep 
them together in a mafs (it may fometimes be) toge- 
ther with the preflure of other bodies upon them ; 
yet their continual endeavour to avoid one another 
fingly, and the adventitious impulfes of light, heat, 
or other external caufes, may make the parricles 
of fluids continually move round about one another, 
and fo produce this quality. 

I: is indeed a difficulty not eafily got over, to account 
for the particles of fluids always keeping at fuch a 
diftance from one another, as not to come within the 
fphere of one another's attraction. 
The fabric and conftitution of that flukl body, 
water, is amazing j that a body fb very rare, and 
which lias a vaft over-proportion of pores, or inter- 
fperfed vacuity, to folid- matter, fhould yet be per- 
fectly incomprcffible by the greateft force ; and yet 
this fluid is eafily reducible into that firm, tranfparcnt, 
friable body which we call ice, by being only expofed 
to a certain degree of cold. 

One would think, that though the particles of wa- 
ter cannot come near enough to attract each other, 
yet the intervening frigorific matter doth, by being 
mingled per minima, ftrongly attract them, and is it- 
felf likewife ftrongly attracted by t^em, and wedges 
or fixes all the mafs into a firm body ; • which folid 
body lofes its folidity again, when by heat the vincu- 
lum is folved, and thefe frigorific particles are dis- 
joined from thofe of the water, and are forced to 
fly out of it ; and, perhaps, juft thus may the fumes 
of lead fix quickfilver. 

When a firm folid body, fuch as a metal, is by heat 
reduced into a fluid, doth not the fire disjoin^ and fc- 
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f arate its conftitucnt particles* which mutual at- 
traction caufed to cohere before, and keep them at 
fuch a diftance from each other, as that they are 
without the fphere of one anothers attraction as long 
as that violent motion lads ? And do not they, when 
that is over, and the heat is flown out, come nearer 
to, attract one another, and coalefcc again ? 
As therefore the caufe of cohefion of the parts of folid 
bodies appears to be their mutual attraction, fo the 
chief caufe .of fluidity fcems to be a contrary mo- 
tion imprefled on the particles of fluids, by which 
they avoid and fly one another, as foon as they come 
at, and as long as they keep at, fuch a diftance from 
each other. 

It is obferved alfo , in fluids, that the direction of 
jtheir preflure againfc the vefiels which contain them, 
is in lines perpendicular to the fides of fuch veffels ; 
which property being the neceffary refult of the par- 
ticles of any fluid's being fpherical, it (hews that the 
parts of all fluids are fo, or of a figure nearly ap- 
proaching thereto. 

Dr. Clarke fays, That if the parts of a body do not 
touch each other, oreafily Aide over one another, and 
are of fuch a magnitude as that they may be eafily 
agitated by heat, and the heat be fufficiently great to 
agitate them ; though perhaps ic may be lefs than fuf- 
fices to prevent water from freezing ; or even though 
the parts be not actually moved, yet if they be fmall, 
fmooth, flippery, and of fuch a figure and magni- 
tude as difpofes them to move and give way, that 
body is fluid. 

And yet the particles of fuch fluid bodies do, in fome 
meafure, cohere ; as is evident hence, that mercury, 
when well purged of air, will be fuftained in the ba- 
rometer to the height of fixty or feventy inches ; that 
water will afcend in capillary tubes, even in vacuo ; 
and that the drops of liquors in vacuo run into a fphe- 
rical form, as adhering by fome mutual cohefion, 
like that between polilhed marble planes. 
To this may be added, that thefe laid bodies, if they 
conflft of particles which are eafily entangled with 
each other, as oil ; or if they be capable of being ftiff- 
ened by cold, and joined by the interpofition of certain 
cunei or wedges, as water, they are eafily rendered 
hard ; but if their particles are fuch as can neither be 
entangled as air, nor ftiffened by cold, as quickfilvcr, 
then they, never grow hard and fixed. 
In more, the Cartefians define a fluid to be a body,, 
the parts of which are in continual inteftine motion ; 
and Dr. Hookj Mr. Boyle, and Dr» Boerhaave, tho 1 
they differ in opinion widely from Cartefianifm, fub- 
fcribe to the definition, and alledgc arguments to 
prove, that the parts of fluids are in continual mo- 
tion, and even that it is this motion which conftitutes 
fluidity ; and the latter of them afenbes this, and all 
motion, to fire. See Fire. 

Fluids then are either natural, as water and mercury ; 

or animal, as blood, milk, bile, lympha, urine, &c. 

or factitious, as wines, fpirits, oils, &c. 
FCENICULUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 311. tab. 

164. Anethum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 326. Fennel-, in 

French, Fenouil. 

The Characters are, 

// bath an umbellated flower ; the great umbel is com- 
pefed of many fmaller, which have no involucrum ; the 

umbel is uniform \ the flowers have five incurved petals, 

and five flamina, terminated by roundtjb Jummits : the 
germen is fit ua ted under the flower, fupporting two fmall 
fly Us, crowned by roundifh ftigmas. The germen after- 
ward turns to an oblong fruit, deeply channelled, dividing 
into two parts, each containing a jingle feed, flat on one 
Jide % hut convex and channelled on the other v 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Tournefort's feventh clafs, which includes the herbs 
with umbellated flowers diipofed circularly, whofe em- 
palemeht turns to two narrow, oblong, thick feeds- 
Dr. Linnaeus has joined this genus to Anethum, 
which is placed in the fecond faction of his fifth clafs, 
with thole giants whole flowers have five ftamina and 
two ftyles. But as the feeds of Fennel are oblong, 
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thick, and channelled, and thofe of Dill flat and bor- 
dered, it is much better to keep them icparate, than 
to join them in the fame genus. 
The Species are, 

f. Foeniculum (Vulgar e) foliis decompofitis, foliolis 
brevioribus multifidis, femine breviore. Fennel ivitb 
decompounded leaves, whofe fmall leaves arc fhorter and 
end in many points, and a Jhorter feed. Foeniculum 
vulgare Germanicum. C. B. P. 147. Common Fennel. 

a. Foeniculum (Duke) foliis decompofitis, foliolis lon- 
gioribus, femine .lo.ngiori. Fenhel with decompounded 
leaves, whofe fmall leaves are very long, and a longer 
feed. Foeniculum dulce* majore 6c albo femine. J, B. 
3. p. 2, 4. Sweet Fennel having a larger white feed. 

3. Foeniculum (Azoricutfi) humilius, radice caule- 
fcente carnofo, fe mini bus recurvis, radice annua. 
Dwarf Fennel with a flejhy fialfa recurved feeds, and 
an annual root. Foeniculum .dulce Azoricum. Pluk. 
Aim. Sweet Azorian Fennel, called Finochic* . 
The firft fort is the common Fennel, whjich is culti- 
vated in the gardens, and has fown itfelf in many 
places, where it has been introduced in fuch plemy, 
as to appear as if it were a native in England ; but it 
is no where found at, a great diftance from gardens, io 
has been undoubtedly brought into England. There 
are two varieties of this, one with light green leaves, 
and the other with veiy dark leaves ; but thefe I be- 
lieve are only varieties which arife from the fame 
feeds ; but this is very difficult to afcertain ; for un- 
lefs the feeds were fbwn feparately in fome place where . 
neither of thefe plants have been growjng before, ic 

' cannot be done ; for the feeds of thefd plants which 
have fcattered, will remain in the ground fome years, 
and when expofed near the furface will grow ; fo that 
the plants become troublefbme weeds, wherever 
their feeds have been fufFered to fcatter ; and they fre- 
quently come up where other feeds are fbwn, and 
. thereby the two forts may accidentally mix. 
The common Fennel is fo well known, as to need 
no defcription. This hath a ftrong flefhy root, which 
penetrates deep into the ground, and will continue fe- 
verai years. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. The beft time to low the feeds, is foon 
after they are ripe ; the plants will come up in the au- 
tumn or the following fpring, and require no other 
care but to keep them' clean from weeds, and thin 
the plants where they are too dole ; it will grow in 
any foil or fituation. The leaves, feeds, and roots 
of this, are ufed in medicine ; the root is one of the 
five opening roots, and the feed one of the greater 
carminative feeds. There is a fimple water made 
from the leaves, and a diftilled oil from the feed. 
The fweet Fennel has been by many fuppofed only a 
variety of the common fort, but I have cultivated it 
in the fame ground with that, where it has always re- 
tained its differences. The leaves of this are veiy 
long and flender, growing more fparfedly, and do not 
end in fb many points as thofe of the common fort; 
the ftalks do not rife fo high, and the feeds arc longer, 
narrower, and of a lighter colour. Thefe feeds are 
generally imported from Germany or Italy, and arc 
by fome preferred to thofe of the common fort for 
ufe, being much fweeter. 

This may be propagated in the fame manner as the 
former fort, being very hardy, but the roots are not 
of fo long duration. 

The third fort is fuppofed to have been originally 
brought from the Azorian Iflands ; it has been long 
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cultivated in Italy as a fallad herb, under the title ot 
Finochio ; and there are fome few gardens in England, 
where it is now cultivated, but in fmall quantities, for 
there are not many Englifh palates which relifh it, nor 
is it eafy to be furnifhed with good feeds ; thofe which 
are annually brought from Italy feldom prove good; 
and it is difficult to fave it in England, becaufe the 
winter frequently kills thofe plants which are left for 
feeds ; and when any good plants of the early fowing 
are left for feeds, they do not ripen, unleis the win* 
ter proves very favourable. 

This 
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This fort hath very ihort ftalkv which -Ayell juft 
above the furface of 'the ground, to four or five inches 
in breadth, and almoft two thick, being flelhy and 
tender : this is the part which is eaten when blanched, 
with oil, vinegar, and pepper, as a cold fallad. 
"When thefe plants are permitted to run for feeds, the 
ftalks do not rife more than a foot and a half high, 
having a large fp reading umbel ft an ding on the top. 
The feeds or this fort are narrow, crooked, and of a 
bright yellow colour ; they have a very ftrong fmell 
like Anifeed, and are very fweet to the tafte. 
The manner of cultivating this plant is as follows : 
Your firft care muft be to procure good feeds from 
fome perfon who has been careful in the choice of 
the plants, otherwife there will be little hope of hav- 
ing it good i for the plants will run up to feeds before 
they fwell to any fize, fo will not be fit for ufe : then 
make choice of a good foot of light rich earth, not 
dry nor very wet, for in either extreme this plant will 
not thrive. The firft crop may be fown about a fort- 
night in March, which, if it fucceeds, will be fit for 
ufe in July, ; and by fo.wing at feveral times, there may 
be a fupply for the table till the froft puts a Hop to 
it. After having well dug and levelled the ground 
fmooth, you muft make a fh allow driirby a line, into 
which you mult fcatter your feeds pretty tliin ; for if 
your plants are fix inches afunder in the rows, it will 
be full near enough ; but however, you muft expect 
fome of your feeds to fail, and therefore you mould 
fcatter them about two inches diftance ; then cover the 
feeds about half an incli thick with earth, laying it 
fmooth ; thefe drills fliould be made eighteen inches 
afunder, or more, that there may be room to clean 
the ground, as alfo to earth up the plants when they 
are full grown. When the plants come up, which 
will be in about three weeks or a month after fowing, 
you muft with a fmall hoe cut up all the weeds be- 
tween them, and where the plants are too clofe, they 
fliould be thinned to about three inches diftance; and as 
they advance, and the weeds fpring again, they mould, 
from time to time, be hoed; and at the laft time of 
thinning them, they mould be left feven or eight 
inches afunder at lead. If your kind be good, the 
Items of the plants will increafe to a confiderable bulk 
juft above the furface of the ground , which part 
ihould be earthed up in the manner of Celery, to 
blanch, about a fortnight or three weeks before it 

is uled, and this will caufe it to be very tender and 
crilp. 

Your fecond crop fhould be fown about three weeks 
after the firft, and fo continue fowing every three 
weeks or a month till the end of July, after which 
time it will be too late for the plants to come to any 
perfection. But you mould obferve to fow in April, 
May, and June, on a moiftcr foil than that which 
you (owed the firft on ; as alfo what you fow in the 
latter part of July, fhould be fown on a drier foil, 
and in a warmer fituation ; becaufe this crop will not 
be fit for ufe till late in autumn, and therefore will be 
fubject to injuries from too mach wet or cold wea- 
ther, if on a moift foil. But as the ground is often 
extreme dry in June and July, and the feeds more 
apt to mifcarry and not come up, you fhould there- 
fore obferve to Water and made the beds where this 
feed is fown at that fcafon, until the plants come up. 
And if the fealbn fliould prove dry, the plants muft 
be duly watered, otherwife they will run up to 
feed before they are of any fize; therefore there fhould 
be a channel made where every row of plants grow, 
to detain the water which is poured on them, to pre- 
vent its» running off. In the autumn, if there fhould 
happen (harp frofts, it will be very proper to cover 
the plants with fome Peas-haulm, or other light co- 
vering, to prevent their being pinched ; by which 

method they may be continued for ufe till the middle 
of winter. 

A fmall bed of this plant will be fufEcient at each 
fowing for a middling family ; and for a large family, 
a bed of about twenty feet long, and four feet broad, 
will be full enough at a time. 
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FCENUM.BURGUNDIACUM. See Mr- 

biCA Sativa. . , 
FCE-NU.M G KJE C U M. See Trigon-hlla. 
FOOT-STALK S, , are ; thofe fmall ftalks which 
. immediately fuftain the leaves, flowers, or fruit. 
FOUNTAINS are fources or fprings of living 
water, ariflng out of the ground. As to the ori- 
ginal of them, fee under the article Springs. 
Of artificial fountains there arc great variety, the me- 
chanifm of which not being to my purpofe, I will 
not dwell upon it ; though I may afiert, that they 
are not only great ornaments to a fine garden, but 
alfo of great ufe. But they ought not to be placed 
too near the houfe by reafon of the vapours that 
arife from the water, which may be apt to ftrike a 
damp to the wall, and fpoil the paintings, &c. and 
the fummer vapours may caufe a malignity in the 
air, and fo be prejudicial to the health of the fa- 
mily ; and likewife the noife may be incommodious 
in the night. 

Fountains in a garden fhould be fo diftributed, that 
they may be feen almoft all at one time, and that the 
water-fpouts may range all in a line one with ano- 
ther, which is the beauty of them ; for this occafions 
an agreeable confufion to the eye, making them ap- 
pear to be more in number than they really arc. See 
Jet d*Eau, Sprincs, Vapours, Water, &c. 
FRAGARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 558. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 295. tab. 1 52. [is fo called for its fragrant aro- 
matic fcent.] Strawberries ; in French, Frafler. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, which is 
cut into ten parts at the top. The flower hath jive 
roundifh petals, which are iriferted in the empalement, 
and fpread open. It hath twenty ftamina, which are in* 
ferted in the empalcmcnt, terminated by moon-fhaped fum- 
mits. It hath a great number of gcrmem collected into a 
head, each having a ftngle flyle, inferted in the fide of 
the germen, crowned by Jingle ftigmas ; this bead af- 
terward becomes a largo foft, pulpy fruity which, if 
left, falls away, leaving many fmall angular feeds in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth feftion 
of Linnasus's twelfth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have at leaft twenty (lamina and many 
ftyles, which are inferted to the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Fragaria {Vcfca) foliis ovatis ferratis, calycibus 
brevibus, fructu parvo. Strawberry with oval flawed 
leaves, fhort empalements, anal a fmall fruit. Fragaria 
vulgaris. C. B. P. 226. the common or Wood Strawberry. 

2. Fragaria {Virgininna) foliis oblongo-ovatis ferratis, 
inferne incanis, calycibus longioribus, frudtu fubro- 
tundo. Strawberry with oblong, oval, flawed leaves, 
hoary on their under ftde, longer empalements, and a 
rnundifh fruit. Fragaria Virginiana fructu Coccineo. 
Hift. Ox. 2. 186. Virginia Strawberry with a flcarlet 
fruit, commonly called the Scarlet Strawberry. 

3. Fragaria (Muricata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis rugofis, 
frudtu ovato. Strawberry with oval, flpear-fhaped, rough 
leaves, and an oval fruit. Fragaria frudtu parvi pruni 
magnitudine. C. B. P. 327. Strawberry with fruit as 
large as a fmall Plumb, commonly called Hautboy Straw* 
berry. 

Fragaria (Chitoenjis) foliis ovatis carnofis hirfutis 
frudtu maximo. Strawberry with oval, flejhy, hairy 
leaves, and d large fruit. Fragaria Chiloenfis, fmclu 
maximo foliis carnofis hirfutis. Hort. Elth. 145. tab. 
1 20. Strawberry of Chili with a large fruity and hairy 
flejhy leaves, called Frutilla, in America. 
There are fome other varieties of this fruit, which 
are now cultivated in England ; but I have not feen 
any other which can be called a diftinct fpecies, thai 
are here enumerated, and thefe, I think, may be al- 
lowed to be fb, for they never alter from one to the 
other, by any cultivation, though the frujt is fre- 
quently improved, fo as to be of a larger fize thereby 
therefore thole who have fuppofed them but one fpe- 
cies, have greatly erred in fo doing ; I mall therefore 
mention thcfeveral varieties of Straw be try /which are • 

at 
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at prefent to be found in the gardens under the Ipe- 
cics to which they naturally belong. 
The firft fort is the common Wood Strawberry, which 
grows naturally in the woods in many parts of Eng- 
land, and is fo well known as to need no defcription 5 
of this there are three varieties, 1. The common fort 
with red fruit. 2. The white Wood Strawberry, which 
ripens a little later in the feafon, and is by many per- 
sons preferred to it for its quick flavour, but as it fel- 
dom produces fo large crops of fruit as the red fort, 
it is hot very generally cultivated. 3I The green 
Strawberry, by fome called the Pine Apple Straw- 
berry,- from its rich flavour. The fruit of this is 
green ifh when ripe •, it is very firm, and hath a very 
high flavour j this is a late , ripe fruic, but unleis it is 
planted in a rnoift loamy foil, it is a very bad bearer ; 
but in fuch land where it does fucceed, it merits cul- 
tivation as much as any of the forts. 
The Scarlet Strawberry is the fort which is firft ripe, 
for which reaibn it merits efteem, had it nothing elle 
to recommend it but the fruit is fo good, as by I 
many perfons of good tafte to be preferred to molt 
other forts. This was brought from Virginia, where J 
it grows naturally in the woods, and is fo different 1 
from the Wood Strawberry in leaf, flower, and fruit, I 
that there need be no doubt of their being diftinct I 
fpecics. I 
There is a variety of this which hath been of late 1 
years introduced from the northern parts of America, I 
which has the appearance of a diftinct fpecies. The I 
leaves of this are rounder, and not fo deeply veined ; I 
the crenatures on their edges are broader and more I 
obtufe. The leaves which compofe the empalement 
are much longer, and are hairy, and the fruit is 
larger * but as in other refpects it approaches near 
to the Scarlet Strawberry, I have chofen to join 
it to that, rather than make a diftincl: fpecies of 
it ; this I have been informed grows naturally in I 

Louifiana. I 
There has alfo been another variety of this (if not I 
a diftincl: fpecies) lately introduced to our gardens, I 
which is commonly known by the title of Alpine 
Strawberry ; the plants of this greatly refemble thofe 
of the Scarlet Strawberry, but the fruit is more 
pointed ; it is a well flavoured fruit, and continues I 
bearing from the common feafon of Strawberries, I 
until the froft. in . autumn puts a (lop to it, which I 
renders the fort very valuable : I have frequently 
gathered the fruit in the beginning of November ; 
this has occafioncd the Dutch 'gardeners titling it I 
Everlafting Strawberry. I 
The Hautboy Strawberry, which the French call Ca- 
pitons, came originally from America, but it has 
been ' long cultivated in the Engliflx gardens, and is I 
very different from the other forts in leaf, flower, 
and fruit, as that no one can doubt of their being 
different fpecies j there is an improvement of this 
fort, which is commonly called the Globe Hautboy. 
The fruit of this is larger, and of a globular form, 
but this difference has certainly arifen from culture ; 
for where thefe have been neglected a year or two, 
they have degenerated to the common Hautboy again ; 
where tfie ground is proper for this plant, and their 
culture is well managed, the plants will produce 
great plenty of fruit, which will be large, and well 
flavoured, and by fome perfons are preferred to-all 
the other forts. I 
The Chili Strawberry was brought to Europe 1 by 
Monf. Frazier, an engineer, who was font to Ame- I 
rica by the late king of France, and was firft planted 
in the Royal Gard en at Paris, from whence it was 
communicated to feveral curious perfons in Holland, I 
and in the year 1727, I brought a parcel of the I 
. plants to England, which were communicated to me I 
by Mr. George Clifford, of Amfterdam, who had 
large. Jbeds of this fort growing in his curious gardens 
at Hartecamp. The leaves of this fort are hairy, oval, I 
and of a much thicker fubftance than any fort yet I 
known, and Hand upon very ftrong hairy foot-ftalks ; J 
the runners from the plants arc very large, hairy - 9 and 1 
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extend to a great length, putting out plants at feveral 
diftances. The foot-ftalks which fcftain the flowers 
are very ftrong ; the leaves of the empalement are 
long and hairy. The flowers are large, and are often 
deformed ; and fo is the fruit, which is very large, 
and when cultivated in very ftrong land, the plants 
produce plenty of fruit, which is firm, and very well 
flavoured ; but as it is a bad bearer in moft places 
where it has been cultivated, it has generally been 
neglected. 

The Strawberries in general love a gentle hazelly 
loam, in which they will thrive and bear greater 
plenty of fruit than in a light rich foil. The ground 
ihould alfo be mbift, for if it is very dry, all the 
watering which is given to the plants in warm dry 
feaibns, will not be fufficient to procure plenty of 
fruit ; nor fhould the ground be much dunged, for 
that will caufe the plants to run into fuckers, and 
grow luxuriant, and render them lefs fruitful. 
The beft time to remove thefe plants is in October, 
that they may get new roots before the hard froft: 
fets in, which loofens the ground j fo that if the rooa 
of the plants are not pretty well eftablifhed in the 
ground, the plants are frequently turned out of the 
ground by the firft thaw ; therefore the fboner they 
are planted when the autumnal rains begin, the bet- 
ter will their roots be eftablifhed, fo there will be 
left danger of their mifoarrying, and fometimes thofe 
which are well rooted, will produce a few fruit the 
firft year ; there are fome who tranfplant their plants 
in the fpring ; but where that is dene, they muft be 
duly fupplied with water in the dry weather, other- 
wife they will not fucceed. 

The ground in which thefe are planted fhould be 
thoroughly cleaned from the roots of Couch, and ali 
other bad weeds 5 for as the Strawberry plants are to 
remain three years before they are taken up, fo if any 
of the roots of thofe bad weeds are left in the ground, 
they will have time to multiply fo greatly as to fill 
the ground, and overbear the Strawberry plants. The 
ground fhould alfo be well trenched and made level ; 
then the ufual method is to lay it out into beds of 
four feet broad, with paths two feet or two feet and 
a half broad between each 5 thefe paths are necefiary 
for the convenience of gathering the fruit, and for 
weeding and drefling of the beds, and alfo for wa- 
tering the plants ; after the beds are marked out, 
there fhould be four lines drawn in each, at afoot 
.diftance, which will leave fix inches /pace on each 
fide, between the outfide rows and the. paths ; then 
the plants fhould be planted at about a foot diftance 
from each other in the rows, in • a quincunx order, 
being careful to clofe the ground to the roots of the 
plants when they are planted ; and if there fhould hot 
happen rain foon after, the plants ihould be well wa- 
tered to fettle the earth to their roots. 
The diftance here 1 mentioned for the plants to be 
placed muft be underftood for the Wood Strawberries 

only, for as the other forts grow much larger, their 

• diftances muft be proportioned to their feveralgrowths ; 

therefore the Scarlets and Hautboys fhould have but 
three rows of plants in each bed, which fhould be at 
fifteen inches diftance, and the plants in the rows 
fhould be allowed the fame fpace from each other, 
and the Chili Strawberry muft have but two rows of 
plants in each bed, which fhould alfo be two feet 
apart in the rows ; for as thefe grow very ftrong, if 
they have not room to fprcad, they will not be very 
fruitful. 

In chufing proper plants of any of the forts, 
depends the whole fuccefs j for if they are prorriif 1 
cuoufly taken from beds without care, great partof the 
plants will become barren ; thefe are generally called 
blind, which is when there are plenty of flowers, but 

• no fruit produced ; if thefe flowers are well examined, 
they will be found, to want the female organs of ge- 
neration, moft of them abounding with ftamina, but 
there arc few, if any ftyles \ fo that it frequently hap- 
pens among thefe barren plants, that fome of them 

will have a part of an4mpcrfe£t fruit formed, which 

will 
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will fometimes ripen ; this barrennefs is not peculiar to 
Strawberries, but is general to all thofe plants which 
have creeping roots; or ftalks ; and the more they iu- 
creafe from either, the fooner they become barren, 
and this in fbme degree runs through the vegetable 
kingdom j for trees and Ihrubs which are propagated 
by cuttings, are generally barren of feeds in two ge- 
nerations, that is, when they are propagated by cut- 
tings, which were taken from plants raifed by cut- 
tings; this, I have conftaritly found to hold in great 
numbers of plants, and in fruit-trees it often hap- 
pens, that thofe forts which have been long propa- 
gated by grafts and buds, have no kernels. But to 
return to the choice of the Strawberry plants ; tiiefe 
fhould never be taken from old neglefted beds, 
where the plants have been fufTered to fprcad or run 
into a multitude of fuckers, nor froai any plants which 
are not very fruitful ; and thofe offsets which (land 
neareft to the old plants, fhould always be preferred 
to thofe which are produced from the trailing ftalks 
at a farther diftance and the Wood Strawberry is 
beft when the plants are taken frefh from the woods, 
provided they are taken from fruitful plants, be- 
cause they are not fo liable to ramble and fpread, as 
thofe which are taken from plants, which have been 
long cultivated in gardens ; therefore thofe who are cu- 
rious in cultivating this fruit, fhould be very careful 
in the choice of their plants. 

"When the plants have taken new root, the next 
care is if the winter prove fevcre, to lay fome old tan- 
ners bark over the furface of the bed between the 
plants^ to keep out the froft : this care is abfolutely 
neceffary to rhe Chili Strawberry, which is frequently 
killed in hard winters, where they are expofed with- 
out any covering therefore where tanners bark can- 
not eafily be procured, faw-duft, or fea-coal afhes 
may be ufed ; or in want of thefe, if decayed leaves 
of trees* or the branches of Evergreen-trees with their 
leaves upon them, are laid over the beds, to prevent 
the froft from penetrating deep into the ground, it 
will fecure the plants from injury. 
The following fummer the. plants Ihould be con- 
ftantly kept clean from weeds, and all the runners 
fhould be pulled off as faft as they are produced •, if 
this is constantly practifed, the plants will become very 
ftrong by the following autumn $ whereas when this 
is neglected (as is too frequently feen) and all the run- 
ners permitted to ftand during the fummer fcafon, and 
then pulled off in the autumn, the plants will not be 
half fo ftrong as thofe where that care has been taken ; 
therefore there will not be near the fame quantity of 
fruit upon them the following fpring, nor will the 
fruit be near fo large and fair; and where proper 
tare is taken of the plants the firft fummer, there is 
generally a plentiful crop of fruit the fecond fpring ; 
whereas when this is neglected, the crop will be thin 
and the fruit fmall. 

As this fruit is very common, there are but few per- 
fons who cultivate it with proper care j therefore I 
lhall give fome directions for the doing of it* which, 
if carefully practifed, will be attended with fuccefs. 
The old plants of Strawberries are thofe which pro- 
duce the fruit, for the fuckers fcldom produce any till 
they have grown a full year ; therefore it appears how 
neceflary it is to divert the old plants of them $ for 
wherever they arc fufTered to remain, they rob the 
fruitful plants of their nourifhment in proportion to 
their number ; for each of thefe fuckers fend out a 
quantity of roots, which interfere, and are fo clofely 
matted together, as to draw away the greateft part of 
the nourilhment from the old roots, whereby they 
arc greatly weakened ; and thefe fuckers alfo render 
each other very weak, fo that from hence the caufc of 
barrennefs arifes j for I have known where the old 
plants have been conltantly kept clear from fuckers, 
they have continued very fruitful four or five years 
without being tranfplanted ; however, it is the beft 
way to have afuceeflion of beds, that after three years 
Handing t hey may be taken up ; becaufe by that time 
they will have exhaufted rhe ground of thofe vegetable 
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falts, neceflary for the nourifhment of that fpecijfs of 
plants ; for it is always obferyed, that Strawberries 
planted on .frefh land are the moft fruitful. - 
The next thing to be oblerved, is. in autumn to di r 
veft the plants of any firings, or runners, which may 
have been produced, and alio of all the decayed leaves, 
and the beds cleared from weeds \ ! then the paths 
fhould be dug up, and the weeds buried which were 
taken from, the beds, and fome earth laid over the, fur- 
face of the beds between the plants; this will firengthen 
the plants, and prepare them for the following fpring 5 
and if- after this, there is iornc old tanners .baric laid 
over- the furface of rhe ground between, the plants, it 
will be of great fervice to them. 'In the fpring, after 
the danger of hard froft is over, the ground between 
the plants in the beds fhould be forked with a narrow 
three-pronged fork, to loofen it, and break the 
clods j and in this operation; the tan which was laid 
over the furface of the ground in autumn will be bu- 
ried, which will be a good dreffing to tlie Strawber- 
ries, efpecially in ftrong land ; then about the end of 
March, or the beginning of April, if the furface of 
the beds is covered with rnols, it will keep the ground 
. moift, and prevent the drying winds from penctratin_ 
the ground, and thereby fecure a good crop of fruits 
and the moTs will preferve the fruit clean, that when 
heavy rains may fall after the fruit is full grown, 
there will be no dirt wafhed over them, Which frc- 
quendy happens, fo that the fruit muft be wafhed 
before it is lit for the table, which greatly diminifhes 
its flavour \ therefore where this method is practifed, 
the fruit may be had in perfection. 
The foil in which the Chili Strawberry is found to fuc- 
ceed beft, is a very ftrong brick earth, approaching 
near to clay \ in this foil I nave feen them produce a 
tolerable good crop, and the fruit has been extremely 
well flavoured and if fome care be taken to pull off 
the runners as they are produced; fo as to • leave 
only the old plants, I make no doubt but thefe plants 
may be as fruitful as the common Hautboy : this 
I mention from one or two experiments, which have 
been made by my direction, and not from theory. 
There are fome perfons who are fo fond of Straw- 
berries, as to be at any cxpence to obtain them early in 
the year, and to continue them as late in the fcafon as 
pofliblc; and fhould I omit to give fome directions 
for both thefe managements, they would fuppofe 
the book very defective ; therefore I fhall mention 
the practice of fome few, who have fucceeded beft 
in the management of thefe fruits ; I fhall begin with 
directions for obtaining thefe fruits early in the fpring. 
Where there are any hot walls erected in gardens 
for the producing early fruit, it is very common 
to fee Strawberries planted in the borders, that the fire 
which is applied for ripening the fruit againft the 
walls, may alfo ferve the purpofe of bringing forward 
the Strawberries ; but where this is practifed, the 
Strawberry plants fhould be annually renewed, taking 
up the plants as foon as their fruit is over, and all 
the earth of the borders fhould be taken our; at leaft 
two feet deep, and frefh earth brought in, which will 
be equally good for the wall trees ; but, as was before 
obferved, that the old plants of Strawberries only are 
thofe which produce the fruit, there fhould be a furfi- 
cient number of plants brought up in pots, to fup- 
ply the border annually ; and the fame muft be done 
if they are to be raifed in a common hot- bed, or in 
ftoves % therefore I fhall begin with giving directions 
for raifing and preparing plants for thofe purpofes. 
The forts which are the moft proper for forcing early, 
are the Scarlet, the Alpine; and the Wood Strawber- 
ries i for the Hautboy grows too large for this purpofe. 
In the choice of the plants; there ihould be an efpe- 
cial care taken to have them from the moft fruitful 
plants, and thofe which grow immediately to the 
old plants ; they fhould be taken off in autumn, and 
each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with loamy 
foil, and placed in a fhndy fituation till they have taken 
root ; after which they may be removed to an open 
fituation, where thev may remain till the middle or 

5 R end 
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end of November, when the pots fhould be plunged 
into the ground up to their rims, to prevent the froft 
from penetrating through the fide of the pots ; if 
thefe are placed near a wall, pale, or hedge, ex- 
pofed to an eaft afpect, or noi th-caft, they will fuc- 
ceed better than in a warm fituation, becaufe they 
v/iJ] not be forced too forward the only care they re- 
quire, is to fecure them from being turned out of the 
pots after froft. The fpring following the plants will 
be fo far advanced as to have filled the pots with their 
roots by the end of April, when they fhould be turned 
out of the pots, and their roots pared ; then planted 
into penny pots rilled with the like loamy foil, and 
plunged into the ground in a fhady fituation, where 
they fhould remain the following fummer; during 
which time they mull be duly kept clean from weeds, 
and all the runners mil ft be taken off as faft as they are 
produced ; like wife if there fhould be any flowers 
come out, they fhould alio be pinched off, and not fuf- 
fered to bear fruit, which would weaken the plants, 
for there cannot be too much care taken to have the 
plants as ftrong as pofiible, that they may produce 
plenty of fruit, without which they are not worth the 
trou ble of f ore in g. 

About the middle of October, or earlier, if the au- 
tumn proves cold, the pots fhould be removed into a 
warmer fituation, to prepare them for forcing ; for 
they fhould not be fuddenly removed from a very cold 
fituation immediately into the ftove or hot-bed, but 
be gradually prepared for it-, but where they are dc- 
iigned for the borders near a hot wall, they may then 
be turned out of the pots, and planted into the bor- 
ders, that they may have time to get frefh rooting, be- 
fore the fires are made to heat the walls-, when thefe 
are planted, they may be placed very dole to each 
other for as they are defjgned to remain there no 
longer than till they have ripened their fruit, they 
will not require much room, as their roots will find 
iufficient nourilhmcnt below, and alfo from the earth 
'which is filled into the fpaces between the balls of 
earth, about their roots and it is of confequence to 
get as much fruit as pofiible in a fmail fpace, where 
there is an cxpence to force them early. If the fires 
are lighted about Chriftmas, the Strawberries in thefe 



borders will be ripe the end of March ; or if thefca- 
fon fhould prove very cold, it may be the middle of 
April before they will be fit for the table. 
In the, management of the plants there muft be care 
taken to fupply them with water when they begin to 
fhew their flowers, otherwife tficy will fall ofr without 
producing any fruit ; and, in mild weather, there 
ihould be frefh air admitted to them every day j but 
as fruit-trees again ft the wall muft be fo treated^ the 
lame management will agree with the Strawberries. 
Jf the Sri aw berries are intended to be forced in a flovc, 
where there are Tine-apples, and no room to plunge 
rhem in the fan-bed, then the plants fhould be tranf- 
planted into larger pots in September, that they may 
be well rooted before they are removed into the ftove, 
which Ihould not be till December; but if they are 
placed under a frame the beginning of November, 
where they may be icreened from the froft, it will 
prepare the plants better for forcing ; and thofe who 
are defirous to have them very early, make a hot- 
bed under frames, upon which they place their plants 
l he latter end of October, which will I ring them 
forward to flower, and then they remove the plants 
into the Hove ; when thele plants are removed into 
flic fiove, they fhould be placed as near to thcglaflcs 
, iVi pofiible, that they may enjoy the full fun and air ; 
. for when they are placed backward, the plants will 
draw up weak, and the Uowers will drop without pro- 
ducing fruit. As the earth in the pots will dry pretty 
faft when they Hand dry upon the pavement of the 
hoc-houic, or on Ihelvcs, lb the plants unlit be duly 
watered \ but it mull be done with diinviion, and 
not too much given to them, which will be equally 
hurtful to them ; if thefe plants are properly ma- 
naged, they will produce ripe fruit in February, which 
is as early as tuoft pconle will chule to cat them. 
. "Vv'hen the fruit h all gathered from the plant-;, they 
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fhould be turned out of the ftovc for as they will he 
of no farther fervice, they fhould not remain to take 
up the room ; nor fhould thole plants which, are 
planted 'in the borders near the hot walls be left there 
after their fruit is gathered, but immediately taken up, 
that they may rob the fruit-trees of their nouriflimenc 
as little as pofiible. 

Where there is no conveniency of ftoves, or hot- walls 
for this purpofe, the fruit may be ripened upon com- 
mon hot-beds ; and though they may not be quite 
fo early as with the other advantages, yet I have fecn 
great crops of the fruit ripe in April, which were 
upon common hot-beds under frames, and executed 
at a fmall expence in the following manner. 
The plants were prepared in pots after the manner 
before directed, which were placed in a warm fitua- 
tion in the beginning of October, and about Chriftmas 
the hot-bed was made in the fame manner as for Cu- 
cumbers, but not fo ftrong j and as foon as the firft 
violent fleam of the dung was over, fome old rotten 
dung laid over the hot-bed to keep down tfie hear, 
or where it can be eafily procured, neats dung is 
preferable for this purpofe ; then the plants fhould be 
turned out of the pots, and placed upon the bed as 
clofe together as pofiible, filling up the interfaces be- 
tween the plants with earth ; afterward the plants muft 
have air admitted to them every day - y and if the heat 
of the bed is too great, the plants fhould be railed up, 
to prevent their roots being fcorched ; and if the 
bed is too cold, the fides of it fhould be lined with 
fome hot dung : this firft bed will bring the plants 
to flower by the latter end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March, by which time the heat of the 
bed will be fpent, therefore another hot-bed .fhould 
be prepared to receive the plants, which need not 
be fo itrong as the firft ; but upon the hot dung 
ihould be laid fome neats dung about two inches 
thick, which ihould be equally fpread and fmoothed j 
this will prevent the heat of the bed from injuring the 
roots of the plants, upon this fhould be laid two 
inches of a loamy foil ; when this has laid two days 
to warm, the plants fhould be taken out of the 
firft hot-bed, and turned carefully out of the pots, 
preferving all die earth to their roots, and placed 
clofe together upon this new hot-bed, filling up the 
vacuities beiween the balls with loamy earth: the 
roots of the -plants will foon ftrike out into this frefh 
earth, which will ftrengthen their flowers, and caufe 
their fruit to fet in plenty ; and if proper care is taken 
to admit irefli air to the plants, and fupply them pro- 
perly with water, they will have plenty of ripe fruit: 
in April, which will be full two months before their 
natural fcafon. 

The methods practifed to retard this fruit, is firft by 
planting them in the coldeft part of the garden, where 
they may be as much infhade as pofiible, and the foil 
Ihould be ftrong and cold when, there are fuch places 
in a garden, the fruit will be near a month later than 
in a warm fituation ; the next is to cut off all the 
flowers when they firft appear, and if the fcafon proves 
dry, to water them plentifully, which will caufe them 
to put out a fre/h prop of flowers ; and if they arc fup- 
plied with water, there will be a late crop of fruit, 
but thefe are not fo well flavoured as thofe which ri- 
pen in their natural fcafon. 

But fince the Alpine Strawberry has been introduced 
in the Englifh gardens, there is litrle occafion for prac- 
tifing this method of retarding the fruit j becaufe this 
fort will fupply the table the whole fummer, especi- 
ally if care is taken to pull off the runners j and in dry 
feafons to water the plants, without which the bloi- 
foms will fall oft', without producing fruit, 
There are fome perfons fo curious as to raife the plant-; 
from feeds, by which they have greatly improved 
fome of the forts ; and if this wan more practifed, 1 
am certain it would be found of lingular fervice, where 
the faireft of the fruit of each kind are chofen. The* 
feeds fhould be immediately fown when the fruit if* 
eaten ; the bell; way is to fow the feeds in pots, placing; 



them in the lhade. 
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• In the fpring of the year 1724, there was fcarce any 

• rain from February till about the middle of July, fo 
that moll of the Strawberries and Raipberries in the 
gardens near London, were burnt up, and came to no 
perfection ; but upon plenty of rain falling in July, 
they recovered and put out plenty of flowers, which 
were fucceeded by fruit, which ripened in Septem- 
ber, when the markets of London were fupplied with 
a great plenty of both thole fruits at that ieafon of the 
year. 

FRANGULA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 612. tab. 28- 
Rhamntis. Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. [is fo called of 
frangendo, breaking, becaufe of the brittlenefs of 
its wood.] Berry- bearing Alder. 

The Characters are, 
The cmpalement of the flower is of one leaf cut at th* 
top into five fegments, which are erett. The flower hath 
one petal? -which is act into five acute fegments ; thefe 
are placed between the fegments of the cmpakment, into 
which they are inferted, hut are fljorter, and fland 
creel. It hath five ftamina, which are the length of 
the petal, terminated by obtitfe fummits ; /// the center 
isfltuated a globular germen, fupporting a flendcr ftyle 
crowned by an obtufe fligma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a round berry, indofling two plain roundifh feeds 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feftion 
or Tournefort's twenty-flrft clafs, which includes the 
trees and fhrubs with a Rofe flower, whofe pointal 
turns to a berry. Dr. Linnaeus has joined this genus 
with the Paliurus, Alaternus, and Ziziphus, to the 
Khamnus, making them only fpecics of one genus • 
but according to his own fyltem, they fhould be fe- 
parated to a great diftance from Rhamnus, and be 
placed in his twenty-fecond clafs, becaufe it hath 
male and female flowers on different plants ; whereas 
it is placed in the firit fection of his fifth clafs, from 
the flower Jiaving five ftamina and but one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1'. Frangula {Alnus) foYils ovato-Ianceolatis olabris 
" frangula with oval, fpear-fljaped, fmooth leaves. ° Fran- 
gula, five alnus, nigra baccifera. Park. Tiieat. Black 
' Berry-bearing Alder. 
2. Frangula {Latifolia) foliis lanccolatis rugofis. Fran- 
gula with rough fpear-fljaped leaves. Frangula rugo- 
fiorc be amphorc folio. Tourn. Berry- bcari no- Alder 
with a larger and rougher leaf. 0 
3; Francula (Rotundifolia) foliis ovatis nervofis. Fran- 
gula with oval veined leaves. Frangula montana pu- 
mila iaxatilis, folio fubrotundo. Tourn. Low moun- 
tain, rocky, bcrry-bcaring Alder, with a round leaf. 
a. Frangula {Americana) foliis oblongo- ovatis ner- 
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gardens for variety; it may be increafed by Istfh* 
down the branches, but muft have a ftrong foil. * 
lne fourth fort grows naturally in North America, 

the firit fort, but the leaves are longer and broader ; 
they are fmooth, of a lucid green, and have many 
veins. 1 he flowers are very like thofe of the firft fort. 
I he e flirubs are eafily propagated by feeds, which 
inould be fown as foon as they are ripe, and then the 
plants wdl come up the fpring following ; but if thev 
are kept out of the ground till fpring, the plants will 
not come up till the year after. When the plants 
come up, they muft be kept clean from weeds till 
autumn, then they may be taken up and planted in a 
nurfery in rows, cwo feet afunder, and at one foot 
diitance in the rows; in this nurfery they may remain 
two years, and may then be planted where they are 
to remain ; they may alfo be propapated by layers and 
cuttings, but the feedling plants are beft. 
1 he fruit of the firft fort is often brought into the 
markets of London, and fold for Buckthorn berries ; 
of which cheat, ail fucli as make fyrup of Buckthorn 
Ihould be particularly careful ; they may be eafily cUf 
tinguifhed by breaking the berries, ami obfervino- how 



I. 



yofis, glabns. Frangula with oblong, oval, fmcoth veined 
leaves. Frangula Americana foliis glabris. Dale. 
American Berry-bearing Alder with fmooth leaves. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the woods in many 
parts of England, fo is feldom planted in gardens : 
this nfes with a woody Hem to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, fending out many irregular branches, 
which are covered with a dark bark, and garniflicd 
with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, about two inches Iono-, 
and one inch broad, having feveral tranfverfe veins 
from the midrib to the fides, and ftand upon ftiort 
foot-ftalks. The flowers arc produced in clufters at 
the end of the former year's (hoots, and alfo uoon the 
firft and fecond joints of the fame year's (hoot, each 
standing upon a fliorc feparate foot-ftalk, on every 
lide the branches ; thefe are very final!, of an herba- 
ceous colour, and do not expand ; they are fucceeded 
by Imall round berries, which turn firft red, but af- 
terward black when ripe. The flowers appear in June 
and the berries ripen in September; this (lands in 

the Difpcnlary as a medicinal plant, but is feldom 
uied. 

The. fecond fort hath larger rough leaves than the 

nrit. It grows naturally on the Alps and other 
.mountainous parts of Europe, and is prcferved in 

iome gardens for the fake of variety. 

The third fort is of humble growth, feldom rifino- 
•aoove two feet high; this grows on the Pyrenean 

Mountains, and is iekiom prcferved unlcfs in botanic 
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many ieeds are contained in each, the berries of this 
tree having but two, and thofe of Buckthorn pene- 
rally four ieeds in each berry, and the juice of the 
latter dies paper of a green colour. 

££^S INELLA - See DlCTAMNUS. 

FRAXINUS Lin. Gen. Plant. 1025. Tourn. In (h 
R.H. 577 . tab. 343. The Afh- tree 5 in French, 
Frenc. ' 

The Characters are, 
It hath hermaphrodite and female flowers on the fame 
*™> ™<* fimetimes on different trees. The hermaphro- 
dite flowers have no petals, but a finatt four-pointed cm- 
palemcnt, including two ereel ftamina, -which are termi- 
nated by oblong fummits, having four furrows. In the center 
is Jttttdted an oval compreffed germen, fupporting a cylin- 
drical ft y k y crowned by a bifid fligma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a compreffed bordered fruit, Jlmped like a 
bird s tongue, having one cell, inclofing a feed of the 
fame form. The female flowers are the fame, but have 
no ftamina. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fedlion 
of Linnaeus s twenty-third clafs, which includes the 
plants whicn have flowers of different fcxes on the 
lame or different plants, which are fruitful. 
The Si»ecies are, 

Fraxinus , (Excelftor) foliolis ferratis, floribus ape- 
taiis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. W-tree zvbofe fmallcr leaves 
are firrated, and flowers having no petals. Frardnus 
excelfior. C. B. P. 416. The common Alh. 
t R-AxiNus {Rotnndifolia) foliolis ovato-Janceolatis fer- 
ratis, floribus coloratis. AJh-trec whofe fmaller leaves 
are oval Jpcarfljaped, and flawed, and the flowers co- 
loured. Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. 416 
Aflj-tree with a rounder leaf, commonly called Manna Afc. 
. 1'Raxinus {Oruus) foliolis ferratis, floribus colora- 
tis. Un. Sp. Plant. 1057. AJh-tree whofe fmaller leaves 
arc Jawed, and flowers having petals. Fraxinus hu- 
mihor five altera Thcophrafti, minore & tenuiore 
folio. C.B. P. 416. Dwarf AJh of Theophraflus with 
Jmalier and narrower leaves. 

■ Fraxinus (Paniculata) foliolis lanceol at is glabris, flo- 
ribus pamculatis terminatricibus. AJh-tree with fmooth 
fpear-fhaped leaves, and flowers growing in panicles at 
the ends of the branches. Fraxinus florifera botryoides. 
Mor. Pra^l. 265. The flowering Afh. 
Fraxinus (AT"^ Anglia) foliolis integerrimis, pcti- 
ohs terctibus. I^lor. Virg. xiz.Aflj-trcevitbthcfmalt 
leaves entire, and taper foot-ftalks. Fraxinus ex Nova 
Anglia, pinnis foliorum in mucronem produc"tioribus 
Rand. Cat. Hort. Chelf. New England Afh with Ion? 
acute points to the wi?igs of the leaves. 
Fraxinus (Caroliniana) integerrimis petiolis terrcti- 
bus fruttu latiorc. Prod. Leyd. 533 . AJh-tree with 
entire leaves and taper foot-ftalks. Fraxinus Carolini- 

a w' -T™, fr ^ U *. Rand - Cat ' H - Chelf « Molina 
Afh with a breed friut. 

The 
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The firft. fort is the common A(h-tree, which grows 
naturally j'n mo ft parts of England, and is lb well 
known as to need no defer iption. ' The leaves of this 
fort have generally five pair of lobes, and are termi- 
nated by an odd one ; they are of a very dark green, 
and their edges are (lightly fawed. The flowers are 
produced in loofe fpikes from the fide of the branches, 
which are fucceeded by flat feeds, which ripen in au- 
tumn ; there is a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
which is preferved in fome gardens. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Calabria, and is 
generally fuppofed to be the tree from whence the 
manna is collected, which is an exfudation from the 
leaves of the tree. The (hoots of this tree are much 
Ihorter, and the joints clofer together than thofe of 
the firft fort ; the (mall leaves are fhorter, and deeper 
■ fawed on their edges, and are of a lighter green. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches,, which 
are of a purple colour, and appear in the fpring be- 
fore the leaves come out. This tree is ot humble 
growth, feldom rifing more than fifteen or. (ixteen 
teet high in England. 

The third fort is a low tree, which rifes about the 
fame height as the fecond ; . the leaves of this fort are 
much fmaller and narrower than thofe of the firft:, but 
are fawed on their edges, and are of the fame dark 
colour. The flowers of this fort have petals, which 
are wanting in the common Afh. 
The fourth fort was raifed by the late Dr. Uvedaie at 
Enfield, from feeds which were brought from Italy by 
Dr. William Sherard, where the trees grow naturally ; 
but it was fuppofed to be a different fort from that 
mentioned by Dr. Morrifon, in hisPrseludia Botanica, 
but by comparing them together they appear to be 
the fame. 1 

The leaves of this fort have but three or four pair 
of lobes (or fmall leaves) which are fhort, broad, and 
fmooth, of a lucid green, and irregularly fawed on die 
edges ; the midrib of the great leaf is jointed, and 
fwelling where the leaves come out. The flowers 
grow in loofe panicles at the end of the branches*, thefe 
arc molt of them male, having two (lamina in each, 
but no germen or ftyle ; they are of a white herba- 
ceous colour, and appear in May. As this fort very 
rarely produces feeds in England, it is propagated by 
grafting or budding it upon the common Alh. 
The fifth fort was raifed from feeds, which were fent 
from New England in the year 1 724, by Mr. Moore. 
The leaves of this tree have but three, or at mod but 
four pair of lobes (or fmall leaves) which are placed 
far diftant from each other, and are terminated by 
an odd lobe, which runs out into a very long point ; 
they are of a light green and entire, having no ferra- 
tures on their edges : this tree (hoots into ftrong irre- 
gular branches, but doth not grow to a large (ize in 
the trunk. It is propagated by grafting it upon the 

common A(h. 

The fixth fort was raifed from (eeds which were 
fent from Carolina in the year 1724, by Mr. Catcfby. 
The leaves of this fort hath feldom more than three 1 
pair of lobes, the lower being the leaft, and the upper 
the largefl ; thefe are about five inches long and 
two broad, of a light green colour, and (lightly fawed 
on their edges ; the foot-ftalk, or rather the midrib, 
of the leaves is taper, and has Ihort downy hairs; 
the feeds are broader than thofe of the common Aih, 
and are of a very light colour. As this fort hath not 
yet produced feeds in England, it is propagated by 
grafting it upon the common Alh. 
Thefe trees are now propagated in plenty in the 
nurferics for fale, as there has been of late years a 
great demand for all the hardy forts of trees and 
(hrubs, which will live in the open air; but all thofe 
trees which are grafted upon the common Aih, are 
not fo valuable as thofe which are raifed from feeds, | 
becaufe the (lock grows much fader than the grafts ; 
'fothat the lower part of the trunk, fofaras the (lock 
rifes, will often be twice the fize of the Upper ; and if 
the trees (land much expofed to the wind, the grafts 
arc frequently broken off to the (lock, after they arc 
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grown- to a large fize, which is a great difappoiritment. 
to a perfon after having waited feveral years, to fee 
their trees fuddenly deftroyed. Befide, if the wood 
of either of the forts is valuable, it can be of little 
ufc when the trees are fo railed. 
The fourth fort is generally planted for ornament, 
the flowers making a fine appearance when they are 
in beauty, for almoft every branch is. terminated by a 
. large loofe panicle ; fo that when the trees are large, 
and covered with flowers, they are ciiftinguifhable at 1 
great diftance. 

All the other, forts ferve to make a variety in planta- 
tions, but have little beauty to recommend them ; 
arid as their wood fee ms to be greatly inferior to that 
of the common A(h, fo there mould be few of thefe 
planted, becaufe they will only fill upthefpace where 
better trees might grow. 

The common Afh propagates itlclf in plenty by the 
feeds which fcatter in the autumn, fo that where the 
feeds happen to fall in places where cattle do not come, 
there will be plenty of the plants come up in the fpring- 
but where any perfon is defirous to raife a quantity of 
the trees, tlie feeds (hould be fown as foon as they are 
ripe, and then the plants will come up the following 
fpring ; but if the feeds are kept out of the ground 
till the fpring, the plants will not come up till the 
year after, which is the fame with all the forts of Afh ; 
that when any of their feeds are brought from abroad, 
as they feldom arrive here before the fpring, the 
plants muft not be expected to appear till the next 
year ; therefore the ground mould be kept clean all 
the fummer where they are fown, and not difturbed, 
left the feeds mould be turned out of the 'ground, or 
buried too deep to grow ; for many perfons are too 
impatient to wait a year for the growth of feeds, fo that 
if they do not come up the firft: year, they dig up the 
ground,, and thereby, deftroy the (eeds. 
When the plants come up, they muft be kept clean 
from weeds during the fummer; and if they make 
good progrefs in the feed-bed, they will, be fit to 
tranrplant by the autumn ; therefore there (hould be 
fome ground prepared to receive them, and as foon 
as their leaves begin to fall, they may be tranfplanted. 
In taking them up, there fhonld be care takcri 
not to break or tear off their roots •, to prevent which, 
they (hould be taken up with a fpade, and not dranw 
up, as is frequently pradtifed ; for as many of the 
plants which rife from feeds will out-ftrip the others 
in their growth, fo it is frequently praftifed, to draw 
up the largeft plants, and leave the (mailer to grow a 
year longer before they are tranfplanted ; and to avoid 
hurting thole which are left, the others are drawn out 
by hand, and thereby many of their roots are torn off 
or broken; therefore ic is much the better way to 
take all up, little or big together, and tranfplant them 
out, placing the larger ones together in. rows, and the 
fmaller by themfelves. The rows (hould be three 
feet afunder, and the plants afoot and a half diftance 
in the rows *, in this nurfcry they may remain two 
years, by which time they will be flrong enough to 
plant where they are to remain ; for the younger 
they are planted out, the larger they will grow fo 
that where they are defigned to grow large, they 
(hould be planted very young j and the ground where 
the plants are raifed, (hould not be better than that 
where they are defigned to grow ; for when the plants 
are raifed in good land, and afterward tranfplanted 
into worfe, th«y very rarely thrive ; fo that it is much 
the belt method to make the nurfery upon a part of 
the fame land, where the trees are defigned to be 
planted, and then a fufficient number of trees may 
be left (landing upon the ground, and thefe will out- 
ftrip thofe which arc removed, and will grow to a 
larger fize. , . 

Where people live in the neighbourhood of Afh- 
trees, they may fupply themfelves with plenty of felf- 
fown plants, provided cattle are not fu flexed to graze 
on the land, for they will eat off the young plants, 
and not fufler them to grow ; but where the feeds fall 
in hedges, or where they are protected by bufhes, the 

£ plants 
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plants will come up and thrive; and in thefe hedges 
the trees frequently are permitted to grow till they have 
deitroyed the hedge, tor there is fcarce any tree fo 
hurtful to all kinds of vegetables as the Afh, which 
robs every plant of its nourifhment within the reach 
of its roots, therefore mould never be Offered to grow 
in hedge rows •, for they not only kill the hedge, but 
impoverifli Corn, or whatfoeverisfown near them. Nor 
Jhould Aih-trces be permitted to grow near pafture 
grounds, for if any of the cows eat of the leaves or 
Ihoots of t lie A Hi, all the butter which is made of their 
milk will be rank and of no value ; which is always 
the quality of the butter which is made about Guild- 
ford, Godalmin, and fome other parts of Surry, where 
there are AfiVtrees growing about all their paftures, 
fo that it is very rare to meet with any butter in thofe 
places which is fit to eat but in all the good dairy 
countries, they never fufFer an Aih-tree to grow. 
If a wood of thefe trees is rightly managed, it will 
turn greatly to the advantage of its owner ; for by 
the under-wood, which will be fit to cut every feven 
or eight years, for poles or hoops, there wiii be a 
continual income more than fufficient to pay the rent 
of the ground, and all other charges ; and itill there 
will be a flock preferred for timber, which in a few 
years will be worth forty or fifty millings per tree. 
This timber is of excellent ufe to the wheelwright 
and cartwright, for ploughs, axle-trees, wheel-rings, 
harrows, bulls, oars, blocks for pullies, and many 
other purpofes. , 

The bed feafon for felling of thefe trees is from 
November to February ; for if it be done either too 
early in autumn, or too late in the fpring, the timber 
will be fubject to be infefted with worms, and other 
infecls but for lopping pollards, the fpring is pre- 
ferable for all foft woods. 
FREE Z ING is the fixing of a fluid, or the de- 
priving it of its natural mobility by the acYion of cold ; 
or it is the act of converting a fluid fubftance into a 
firm, coherent, rigid one, called ice. 
The ptincipal phenomena of freezing arc, 
. ift, That Water being dilated or rarefied, and all 
fluids, oil excepted, i. e. in freezing, take up more 
fpacc, and are fpecifically lighter than they were before. 
That the bulk and dimenfions of water are increafed 
by freezing, is found by many experiments, and it 
may not be improper here to take notice of the pro- 
cefs of nature. 

A glafs veflel then, I A, full of water to A, 
immcrged in a veflel of water mixed 
■with fait GHKL, the water prefently 
rifes from D toCj which feems owing 
to. the fudden conftriction of the veflel, 
haftily plunged into fo cold a medium : 
foon atter, from the point C, it con- 
tinually defcends condenfing, till it ar- 
rives at the point F ; where, for fome 
time, it feems to remain at reft : but 
it foon recovers itfelf, and begins to ex- 
pand, riling from F to E, and from 
thence foon after, by one violent leap, $5 
mounts to B •, and here the water in I jf( 
is immediately feen all thick and cloudy, 'm 
and, in the very inftant of this leap, is 
converted into ice. Add, that while the 
ice is growing harder, and fome of the water near the 
neck of the veflel I is freezing, the flux of the wa- 
ter is continued, above B towards A, and at length 
runs out at the veflel. 

sdly, That they lofe not only of the fpecific, but 
alfo of their abfolute gravity, by freezing fo that 
when they are thawed again, they are found confider- 
ably lighter than before. 

3dly, That frozen water is not quite fo tranfparent 
as when it was liquid, and that bodies do not perfpire 
fo freely through it. 

4thly, That water, when frozen, evaporates almoft 
as much as when fluid. 

5thly, That water does not freeze in vacuo, but re- 
quires the prefence and contiguity of air. 
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tfthly, That water which has been boiled, does not 
freeze fo readily as that which has not. 
7thly, That water, being covered over with a fur- 
face of oil of Olives, does not freeze fo readily as it 
does without it ; and that nut oil abfolutely prcferves 
it under a ltrong froft, when Olive oil will not. 
Sthly, 'f hat fpirit of wine, nut oil, and oil of turpen- 
tine, do not freeze at all. 
- 9thly, That the furface of the water, in freezing, 
appears all wrinkled •, the wrinkles being fometimes 
in parallel lines, and fometimes like rays proceeding 
from a center to the circumference. 
The theories of freezing, or the method of account- 
ing for theie phenomena, are very many. . 
The chief principles that different authors have gone 
upon, are, either that fome foreign matter is intro- 
duced within the pores of the fluid, by means of 
which it is fixed, its bulk increafed, &c. 
Or that fome matter which was naturally contained 
in the fluid is now expelled, by reafon of the abfence 
■ of which, the body becomes fixed. 
Or that there is fome alteration produced in the tex- 
ture or form, either of the particles of the fluid itfelf, 
or of fomething that is contained within it. 
To fome one of thefe principles all the fyftems of 
freezing are reducible. 

The Cartefians explicate freezing by the recefs or 
going out of the ethereal matter from the pores of the 
water, or other liquor ; which being once done, the 
finer parts are too i'mall and flexible to keep the long, 
flender, and eel-like particles of water fluent,' or in 
the form of a liquor. 

But the Corpufcularians, or Gaflendifls, afcribe the 
freezing of water, with more probability, to the in- 
grefs ot multitudes of cold or frigorific particles, as 
they call them ; which, entering the liquor in fwarms, 
and difperfing themfelves every way through it, croud 
into the pores of the water, and hinder the wonted 
agitation of its pans, and wedge it up, as it were, 
into the hard or con fif lent body of ice ; and from 
hence proceeds its increafe of dimenfions, coldnefs, 
&c. 

That ice is fpecifically lighter than the water out of 
which it is by freezing made, is certain by its fwini- 
ming ink* and that this lightnefs of ke proceeds 
from thofe numerous bubbles which are produced in 
it by its congelation, is equally plain ; but how thofe 
bubbles come to be generated in freezing, and what 
fubftance they contain in them, if they are not quite 
empty, is an inquiry of great importance ; and, per- 
haps, if difcovered, may contribute much to the un- 
derfbanding the nature of cold. 

Mr. Hobbes will have it common air, which, in- 
truding into the water in congelation, .entangles itfelf 
with the particles of the fluid, prevents their motion, 
and produces thofe numerous bubbles, thus expanding 
its bulk, and rendering it lpccifically lighter. 
But, in anfwer to this, no fuch ingrefs of air into 
water appears in its coagulation ; and that it does not 
get into frozen oil is plain, becaufe that body is con- 
denfed by being frozen. 

And Mr. Boyle has alfo fliewn, by undoubted ex- 
periments, that water will freeze in veflels hermeti- 
cally fealcd-, and in brafs bodies or veflels clolely 
flopped, and into which the air can have no ingrefs, 
hath yet been turned into ice, abounding with thefe 
bubbles as numerous as thofe frozen in the open air. 
He alfo has proved by experiment, that water kept 
a while in the exhauited receiver, till all its bubbles 
were emerged and gone, being afterwards turned into 
ice by a freezing mixture, the ice had fcarce any 
bubbles in it; whence it is plain, that thefe bubbles 
arc filled with fome matter which is within die water, 
if they are filled with any thing. But he proves alfo, 
by plain experiments, that they have none, or ex- 
ceedingly little, true elaftic air contained in them. 
Others, and diofe of the greateft number, are of 
opinion, that the freezing matter is a fait ; and they 
argue that an excefs of cold will render water torpid, 
but pever congeal it without fait : they lay that thofe 

5 S particles 
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particles that are the chief caufe of freezing are faline, 
mixed in a due proportion, congelation bearing a 
near relation to cryftallization. 

This fait is fuppofed to be of the nitrous kind, and 
to be furhifhed by the air, which is generally found 
to abound in nitre. 

It is indeed no difficult matter, to account for the 
particles of nitre preventing the fluidity of water. 
Thefe particles are fuppofed to be fo many rigid 
pointed fpicula, which are eafily impelled or driven 
into the {lamina or globules of water ; which, by this 
means, becoming varioufly mingled and entangled 
with it, do, by degrees, weaken and deftroy the mo- 
tion of it. 

The realbn that this e fleet ari fes only in fevere win- 
ter weather, is, that it is then only that the retracting 
action of the nitrous fpicula is more than equal to the 
power or principle by which the fluid is otherwife 
kept in motion, or difpofed for motion. 
Several experiments of artificial freezing fupport this 
opinion. 

For if you mix a quantity of common faltpetre with 
'ihow, or ice pulverized, and diffolve the mixture in 
the fire, and then immergc a tube full of water in the 
folution i the water, that part of it next the mixture, 
will freeze prefently, even in a warm air. 
Whence they argue, that the ipicula of the fait are 
driven through the pores of the glafs, and mixed with 
the water, by the gravity of the mixture, and of the 
incumbent air •,. for that it is evident, that the fait 
has this effect, inafmuch as it is certainly known, that 
the particles of water cannot find their way through 
the pores of the glafs. 

In thefe artificial freezings, in whatever part -the 
mixture is applied, there is prefently a fkin or lamina 
of ice produced, whether at the top, bottom, or fides, 
by realon that there is always a ftock of faline cor- 

Eufcles, fufficient to overpower the particles of fire ; 
ut natural congelations are confined to the top of 
the water, where the laft mod abounds. 
But this fyftem is oppofed by the author of the Nou- 
velle Conjecture pour expliquer la Nature de la Glace, 
who objects, that it does not appear, that the nitre 
always enters .the compofition of ice ; but if it did, it 
would fall Ihort of accounting for fome of the princi- 
pal effects •, as, 

How lhould the particles of nitre, by entering the 
pores of the water, and fixing the parts, caufe the 
water to dilate, and render it fpecifically lighter ? 
They mould naturally augment its weight. 
This and fome other difficulties, (hew the necefiity 
of a new theory ; and therefore the ingenious author 
advances this which follows, which feems to folve the 
phenomena in a manner that is more eafy and fimple, 
as not depending upon the admiflion or extrufion of 
any heterogeneous matter. 

The water freezes in the winter only, becaufe its parts, 
then being more clofely joined together, mutually 
cmbarrats one another, and lofe all the motion they 
had •, and that the air, or rather an alteration in the 
fpring and force of the atf, is the caufe of this clofer 
union of water. 

It is evident from experiment, that there are an in- 
finite number of particles of grofs air interfperfed 
among the globules of water; and it is allowed, that 
each particle of air has the virtue of a fpring ; and 
hence this author argues, that. the fmall fprings of 
grofs air, mixed with water, have more force in cold 
winter weather, and do then unbend themfelves 
more, than at other times. Hence thofe fprings thus 
unbending themfelves on one fide, and the external air 
continuing to prefs the furface of the water on the 
other, the particles of the water, being thus con- 
ftringed and locked up together, mull lofe their mo- 
tion and fluidity, and form a hard, confident body, 
till a relaxation of the fpring of the air, from an 
increafe of heat, reduce the particles to their old 
dimenfions, and leave room for the globules to flow 
again. 

But this fyftcm feems to be built upon a falfe prin- 
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ciple, for the fpring or elafticity of the air is not- in- 
crealed by cold, but diminilhed; air condenfes by 
cold, and expands itfelf by heat ; and it is demon- 
ftrable in pneumatics, that the elaftic force of ex- 
panded air is to that of the fame air condenfed, as 
the bulk when rarefied is to its bulk when condenfed. 
Indeed, fome authors, in order to account for the 
increafe of the bulk and dimenfion of the fpecific gra- 
vity of frozen water, have advanced as follows, viz. 
That the aqueous particles, in their natural ftate, were 
nearly cubes, and fo filled their fpace without the in- 
terpofition of many pores •, but that they are changed 
from cubes to fpheres, by congelation j from whence 
it will necefTarily follow, that there muft be a great 
deal of empty fpace between them. 
But, in oppofition to this hypothefis, the nature of 
fluidity and firmnefs eafily fuggefts, that fpherical 
particles are much properer to conftitute a, fluid than 
cubical ones, and lefs difpofed to form a fixed than 
cubic one. 

But after all, in order to come to a confiftent theory 
of freezing, we muft either have recourfe to the fri- 
gorific matter of the Corpufcularians, confidered un- 
der the new light and advantages of the Newtonian 
philofophy, or to the ethereal matter of the Cartcfi- 
ans, under the improvements of Monf. Gauteron. 
The true caufe of treezing, or the congelation of wa- 
ter into ice, fay the former, feems plainly to be the 
introduction of the frigorific particles into the pores 
or interfliccs between the particles of the water, and 
by that means getting fo near them, as to be juft 
within the fpheres of one another's attracting force, 
and then they muft cohere into one folid or firm 
body ; but heat afterwards feparating them, and put- 
ting them into various motions, breaks this union, 
and feparates the particles fo far from one another, 
that they get out of the diftance of the attracting force, 
and into the verge of the repelling force, and then the 
water re-afTumes its fluid form. 
Now, that cold and freezing proceed from fome fub- 
ftance of a faline nature floating in the air, feems pro- 
bable from hence : 

That all falts, and more eminently fome particular 
ones, do prodigioufly increafe the force and effects of 
cold, when mixed with fnow or ice. It is alfo evident, 
that all faline bodies produce a ftiffnefs and rigidity 
in the parts of thofe bodies into which they enter. 
It appears, by microfcopical observations upon falts, 
that the figure, of fome falts, before they ihoot into 
mattes, are thin, double wedged, like particles which 
have abundance of furface, . in refpect to their foli- 
dity ; and is the reafon why they fwim in water, when 
once raifed in it, though fpecifically heavier. 
Thefe fmall points, getting into the pores of the 
water, whereby they are alfo, in fome meafure, fuf- 
pended in the winter time, when the heat of the fun 
is not ordinarily ftrong enough to diflblve the falts 
into a fluid, to break their points, and to keep them 
in perpetual motion, being lefs difturbed, are at more 
liberty to approach one another ; and, by mooting 
into cryftals of the form above-mentioned, do, by 
both their extremities, infinuate themfelves into the 
pores of the water, and by that means freeze it into a 
folid form. And it is apparent, that the dimenfions 
of water are increafed by freezing, the particles of 
it being kept at fome diftance from one another, by 
the intervention of the frigorific matter. 
But befides this, there are many little volumes, or 
fmall particles of air, included at feverai diftanccs, 
both in the pores of the watery particles, and in the 
interftices formed by their fpherical figure. Now, by 
the infinuation of the cryftals, the volumes of air are 
driven out of the watery particles, and many of them 
uniting, form larger volumes, which thereby have a 
greater force to expand themfelves than when they 
arc difperfed ; and fo both enlarge the dimenfions, 
and leflen the lpecific gravity of water thus congealed 
into ice. 

p 

And hence (fays Dr. Cheyne, from whom this laft ac- 
count is taken) we may guefc at the manner how wa- 
ter, 
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tcr* impregnated with lalts, fulphurs, or earths, 
which are not eafily difiblvable, may form itfelf into 
metals, minerals, gums, and other foflils ; the parts 
of thefe mixtures becoming a cement to the particles 
of water, or getting into their pores, change them 
into thefe different fubftances. 

For the fecond : as an ethereal matter or medium is 
generally allowed to be the caule of the motion of 
fluids, and as the air itfelf has all its motion from the 
fame principle, it follows, that all fluids muft remain 
in a ftate or reft or fixity, when that matter lofes of 
its necefiary force. And confequently, the air being 
left warmed in the winter time, by reafon of the ob- 
liquity of the fun's rays, is more denfe and fixed in 
winter than any other feafon of the year. 
Bur. farther : it is evident, from divers experiments, 
that the air does contain a fait which is fuppofed to 
be of the nature of nitre. If this be granted, and the 
denfity of the air allowed, it will follow, that the 
particles of this nitre muft likewise be brought nearer 
together, and thickened by the condenfation of the 
air ; as on the contrary, a rarefaction of the air, and 
an augmentation of its fluidity, muft divide and fe- 
parate them. 

And if the fame happens to all liquors that have im- 
bibed or diflblved any fait, if the warmth of the li- 
quid keep the fait exactly divided, and if the cool- 
nefs of a cellar, or of ice, caufe the particles of die 
diflblved fait to approach, run into each other, and 
(hoot into cryftals ; why mould the air, which is al- 
lowed to be a fluid, be exempt from the general law 
of fluids ? 

It is true, that the nitre of the air, being grofler in 
cold weather than in hot, muft have a lefs velocity ; 
but ftill the product of its augmented mafs into the 
velocity that remains, will give it a greater momen- 
tum, or quantity of motion. Nor is there any thing 
fartlier required to make this fait act with greater 
force againft the parts of fluids, and this may pro- 
bably be the cauie of the great evaporation in frofty 
weather. 

This aereal nitre muft neceflarily promote the con- 
cretion of liquids ; for it is not the air, nor yet the 
nitre that it contains, which gives the motion to fluids j 
it is the ethereal medium, therefore a diminution of 
the motion of reft arifes from the diminution of that 
force. 

Now the ethereal matter, which in the winter time 
is weak enough, muft ftill lofe more of its force by 
its action againft air condenfed, and loaded with large 
particles of fait. It muft therefore lole of its force 
in cold weather, and become lefs difpofed to maintain 
the motion of the fluids. 

In fine, the air, during froft, may be efteemcd like 
the ice impregnated with fait wherewith liquors are 
iced in fummer time. It is very probable that' thefe 
liquors freeze by reafon of a diminution of the motion 
of the ethereal medium, by its acting againft the ice 
•and fait together, and the air is not able to prevent 
its concretion by all its fcorching heat. 
The air (fays Mr. Boyle) being a fluid as well as 
water, and impregnated with falts of different kinds, 
it is not improbable, that what happens in water im- 
pregnated with fuch falts, may alfo happen in the air. 
Two proper quantities of different falts being dif- 
lblved in hot water, they floated undiftinguilhably in 
it, and retained a capacity to act in conjunction upon 
feveral occafions ; yet when the liquor becomes cold, 
the faline particles of one kind being no longer 
agitated by a due degree of heat, fhot into cryftals ; 
and, loflng their fluidity and motion, vifibly feparat- 
cd themfelves from the other, which ftill continued 
fluid in the liquor, and capable of acting leparately. 
We have divers accounts in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, of a freezing rain which fell in the weft of 
England in December 1672. This rain, as loon as 
it touched any thing above the ground, as a bough, 
or the like, immediately fettled into ice; and, by 
multiplying and enlarging the icicles broke all down 
with its weight j the rain that fell on the fnow im- 
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mediately froze into ice, without finking into the fnov/ 
at all. 

It made an incredible deftruction of trees beyond any 
thing in all hiftory. A certain gentleman weighed a 
fprig of an Alh-tree of juft three quarters of a pound, 
the ice which was on it weighed 1 6 pounds •* that 
fome perfons were frighted with the noife in the air, 
till they underftood that it was the clatter of icy 
boughs dallied againft each other. 
Dr. Beale remarks, that there was no confiderable 
froft obferved on the ground during the whole timej 
whence he concludes, that a froft may be very fierce 
and dangerous on the tops of fome hills and plains, 
while in other places it keeps at two, three, or four 
feet diftance above the ground, rivers, lakes, &c. 
and may wander about very furious in fome places, 
and remifs in others not far off. The froft was fol- 
lowed by glowing heats, and a wonderful forwardnels 
of flowers and fruits. The effects of freezing vege- 
tables, is farther explained under the article of Frost* 
FRITILLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 372. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 376*. tab. 201. Corona Imperialis. Tourn. 
Inft. R.H. 372. tab. 197, 19S. Fririllary, or Che- 
quered Tulip and Crown Imperial. 
The Characters are, 

The flower bath no cwpalcment ; // hath fix oblong petals^ 
is bell-Jhaped* and fpreading at the bafe •* in the hollow, 
at the bafe of each petal* is fituqted a neclarium ; the 
flower bath fix ftamina ftanding near the ftyle, which are 
terminated by oblong four-cornered fummits. In the center 
is fttuated an oblong three-cornered germen* fupporting a 
Jingle ftyle 'which is longer than the ftamina* crowned 
by a fpreading obtttfe ftigma. The gertnen afterward .be- 
comes an oblong capfule with three lobes having three 
cells* which are filled with fiat feeds* ranged in a double 
order. 

The capfule of Fritillaria is oblong and fmooth, but 
that of Corona Imperialis hath acute borders, or 
membranaceous wings. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection ^ of 
Linnseus's fixth clafs, which includes the plants which 
have fix ftamina in their flowers, and but one ftyle. 
Thefe two genera of Fritillary and Crown Imperial, 
have been always feparated, till Dr. Linnseus joined 
them together ; indeed by their flowers they may be 
properly enough placed in the fame genus ; but, if 
their fruit may be allowed as a characterise note, 
they fliould be feparate ; however, as this new fyftem 
is generally received, I fliall, in compliance with 
the prefent tafte, join them together. 
The Species are, 

1. Fritillaria {Melagris) foliis linearibus alternxs, flo- 
ribus terminalibus. Fritillary with narrow leaves placed 
alternate* and flowers terminating the ftalk. Fritillaria 
precox, purpurea, variegata. C. B. P. 64. Early, 
purple* variegated* chequered Tulip. 

2. Fritillaria {Aquitanica) foliis infimis oppofitis. 
Hort. Cliff. 81. Fritillary whofc lower leaves are op* 
pojitc. Fritillaria Aquitanica, flore luteo obfcuro. 
Swert. Floril. Aquitain chequered T ulip* with an ohfcure 
yellow flower* 

3. Fritillaria {Nigra) floribus adfeendentibus. Fri- 
tillary with flowers growing above each other. Fritil- 

. laria nigra. Lob. Adver. 2. 496; Black chequered 
T ulip. 

4. Fritillaria (Lutea) foliis Janceolatis, caule unifloro 
maximo. Fritillary with fpear*fhaped leaves* and one 
large flower on each ftalk. Fritillaria lutea maxima Ita- 
lica. Park. Parad. 43* Largeft yellow Italian Fritillary* 

5< Fritillaria {Umbellata) floribus umbellatis. Fritil- 
lary with flowers growing in umbels. Fritillaria umbel- 
lifera. C. B. P. 64. Umbellated chequered tulip. 

6. Fritillaria (Perfica) racemo nudiufculo, foliis ob- 
liquis. Hort. Upfal. 82. Fritillary with a naked fpike 
of flowers and oblique leaves. Li Hum Pcrficum. Dod. 
Pempt. 220. The Perfian Lily. 

7. Fritillaria (Racemofa) floribus racemofis. Fritillary 
with flowers growing in bunches. Fritillaria ramofa, 
leu lilium Perficum minus. Mor. Hort. Reg. Blef. 
Branching Fritillary* . or fmallcr Perfian IJly. 

8. Fri- 
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* Frit ill aria {Tntperialis) racemo comofo inferne nu- 
do, foliis integerrimis. Lin. Horc. Upfal. S>. Fritillary 
with a tufted bunch of haves over the flowers* which is 
naked below, and entire leaves. Corona Impcrialis. Dod. 
Pcmpt. 202. Crown Imperial. 

9. Fritillaria (Regia) racemo comofo inferne nudo, 
foliis crenatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 303. Fritillary with a 
tufted hunch of leaves over the flowers ; which is naked 
below, and crenated leaves. Corona regalis lilii folio 
crenato. Hon. Ekh. 110. Royal Crown with a crenated 
Lily leaf. 

10. Fritillaria (Autumnalis) racemo inferne nudo, 
£ o 1 i i s o blongi s m u c ron a tis. Fritillaty with a naked ft l alk, 
and oblong pointed leaves. 

The firit fort grows naturally in Italy, and other 
warm parts of Europe ; and from the feeds .of this 
there have been great varieties raifed in the gardens 
of the florifts, which differ in the fize and colour of 
their flowers •, and as there are frequently new va- 
rieties produced, lb it would be to little purpofe to 
enumerate thofe which are at prefent in the Englifh 
and Dutch gardens, which amount to a great number 
in the catalogues of the Dutch- florifts, who are very 
fond of any little diftirtction, either in the colour or 
111 ape, to enlarge their lilts. 

The forts which are here enumerated, I think may 
be allowed as diftinfl fpecies, notwithstanding Dr. 
Linnaeus has reduced them to five ; for I have railed 
many of all the fores from feed, which have con- 
ftantly produced the fame as the feeds were taken 
from, and have only differed in the colour or fize of 
the flowers •, for the fort with broad leaves produced 
the fame fort again, and the umbellated and fpiked 
torts produced the fame, though there are feveral va- 
rieties in the colours of their flowers. 
The firft hath a round conyprefied root, in fhape like | 
that of Cornflag, but is of a yellowifh white colour 5 
the ftalk rifes about fifteen inches high, having three 
or four narrow long leaves placed alternately, and 
the top is divided into two (lender foot-italics which 
turn downward, each fuftaining one bell-fliaped in- 
verted flower, compofed of fix petals, which are che- 
quered with purple and white like a chefs-board •, and 
in the center is fituated a gcrmen fupporting one 
ftyle, crowned by a trifid ftigma; the fix ftamina 
ftand about the ftyle, but are fhorter. At the bottom 
of each petal there is a cavity, in which is fituated a I 
ncftarium, filled with a fweet liquor j after the flower 
is fallen, the germcn fwells to a pretty large three- 
cornered blunt capfule, and then the foot-iralk is 
turned and flands erect ; when the feeds arc ripe, the 
capfule. opens in three parts and lets out the flat feejds, 
which were ranged in a double order. The flowers 
of this appear the latter end of March or beginning 
of April, and the leeds are ripe in July. There is a I 
variety of this with a double flower. I 
The fccond fort grows naturally in France 5 the leaves 
of this are broader, and of a deeper green than the 
former*, the lower leaves are placed oppofite, but 
thofe above are alternate ; the ftalk rifes a foot and a 
half high, and is terminated by two flowers of an ob- 
fcure yellow colour/ which fpread more at the brim 
than thofe of the firft fort, but are turned downward 
in the fame manner. This flowers three weeks after 
the firfl. There is a variety of this with greenilh 
flowers, which grows naturally in fomc parts of 
England. 

-The third fort feldom rifes more than a foot high, 
the leaves are narrow like thofe of the firft fort, but I 
are fhorter •, each ftalk is terminated by three or four I 
flowers, which arife above each other ; they are of a I 
very dark purple, chequered with yellowifh fpots. 1 
This flowers in April, about the fame time with the 
fecond. 

The fourth fort rifes about a foot high, the ftalk is 
garnilhed with fpear-fhaped leaves four inches long 
and one broad, of a grafs-green colour*, thefe are 
fomctimes placed oppofite, but are generally alter- 
nate ; the ftalk is terminated by one large bell-fhaped 
flower of a yellowifh colour, chequered with light 
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purple. This fort flowers about the fame time as the 
firft. There are two or three varieties of this, which 
differ in the fize and colour of their flowers and the 
breadth of their leaves, but retain their fpecific dif- 
ference, fo as to be eafily diftinguifhed from the other 
forts. 

The fifth fort rifes a foot and a half high ; the ftalk 
is garnifhed with fhorter and broader leaves than the 
firft fort, which are of a grayifh colour ; the flowers 
are produced round the ftalks like thofe of the Crown 
Imperial they are of a dark purple colour, che- 
quered with a yellowifh green. This flowers about 
the fame time with the fecond fort. 
The fixth fort is commonly called the Perfian Lily, 
and is fuppofed to grow naturally in Perfia, but has 
been long cultivated in the Englifh gardens ; the root 
of this fort is round and large, the ftalk rifes three 
feet high ; the lower part of it is ciofely garnifhed 
with leaves which are three inches long, and half an 
inch broad, of a gray colour, ftand ing on every fide 
of the ftalks, but are twitted obliquely the flowers 
grow in a loofe fpike at the top of the ftalk, forming 
a pyramid 5 they are fhaped like thole of the other 
fpecies, but are much fhorter, and fpread wider at 
their brims, and are not bent downward like thofe. 
They are of a dark purple colour, and appear in May, 
but are feldom fueceeded by feeds in England, fo are 
only propagated by offsets. 

The feventh fort hath a much fhorter ftalk than the 
laft, but is garnifhed with leaves like thofe, only they 
are fmaller the ftalks branch out at the top into fe- 
veral fmall foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one dark co- 
loured flower. This is commonly called the fmall 
Perfian Lily, from its refemblance to the former lorr. 
Thefe plants are propagated either by feeds, or off- 
fets from the old roots •, by the firft of which methods 
new varieties will be obtained, as alfo a larger ftock 
of roots in three years, than can be obtained in twenty 
or thirty years in the latter method : 1 ihali therefore 
firft treat of their propagation by feeds. 
Having provided yourlelf .with fome good feeds, 
faved from the faireft flowers, you muft procure fbme 
fhallow pans or boxes, which muft have lbme holes 
in their bottoms to let out the moifture thefe you 
fliould fill with light frefh earth, laying a few pot- 
fheards over the holes, to prevent the earth from 
flopping them ; then, having laid the earth very levol 
in the boxes, &c. you muft fow the feeds thereon 
pretty thick, covering it with fine fifted earth a 
quarter of an inch thick. The time for lowing the 
feed is about the beginning of Auguft, for if it he 
kept much longer out of the ground it will not grow 5 
then place the boxes or pans where they may have 
the morning fun until eleven o'clock, obferving, if 
the fcafon proves diy, to water them gently, as alfo 
to pull up all weeds as foon as they appear ; for if 
they are fu fie red to remain until they have taken deep 
root into the earth, they would draw the feeds out of 
the ground whenever they are pulled up. Toward 
the latter end of September you fhould remove th« 
boxes, &c. into a warmer fituation, placing them 
clofe to a hedge or wall expofed to the fouth ; if they 
are fown in pots, thefe fhould be plunged into the 
ground, but they are beft In tubs •, thefe fhould be 
covered in fevere froft. In this fituation they may 
remain until the middle of March, by which time 
the plants will be come up an inch high ; you muft 
therefore remove the boxes, as the weather increafes 
hot, into a more lhady fituation ; for while the plants 
are young, they are liable to fuffer by being too much 
expofed to the fun : and in this fhady fituation they 
may remain during the heat of the furnmer, obferving 
to keep them clear from weeds, and to refrefh them 
now and then with a little moifture j but be careful 
not to give them much water after their leaves are 
decayed, which would rot their roots. About the 
beginning of Auguft, if the roots are very thick in 
the boxes, you fhould prepare a bed. of good light 
frefh earth, which muft be levelled very even, upon 
which you fhould fpread the earth in the boxes in 

which 
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Which the fmall roots are contained, equally covering 
it about one fourth of an inch thick with the fame 
frefh earth : this bed ihould be fituated in a warm 
pofitibn; but not too dole to hedges, walls, or pales, 
which would caufe their leaves to be Jong and (lender, 
and make the roots weaker than if placed in a more 
open expofure. 

In this bed they may remain Until they flower, which 
is generally the third year from lowing ; at which time 
you ihould put down a mark to the roots of all fuch 
as produce fair flowers, that at the time of taking 
them out of the ground (which ought to be loon after 
their green leaves are decayed) they may Be felected 
into a . bed amongft your old roots of this flower, 
-which, for their beauty; are prefbrved irt the beft 
gardens ; but the other lefs valuable flowers may be 
planted in the borders of the parterre-garden for 
their variety, where, being interniixed with bther 
flowers of different feafons, they will make a good 
appearance, ..... 
The fine forts of this flower Ihould remain iihdif- 
turbed three years, by which time they will have pro- 
duced many offsets; and Ihould be taken up when 
their leaves are decayed, and planted into a frcfli 
bed, taking fuch of their offsets as are large enough 
to produce flowers to plant in the flower-garden ; but 
the fmaller roots may be planted into a nurfery-bed, 
until they have obtained ftrength enough to flower j 
but you muft never fuffer thefe roots to lie out of the 
ground when you remove them, but plant them again 
immediately, otherwife they will perifh. 
During thefe three years which I have zidvifed the 
roots to remain in the beds, the furface of the earth 
Ihould be ftirred every autumn with a trowel^ obferv- 
irig not to go fo deep as to bruife the root, and at the 
fame time lay a thin cover of very rotten dun£ or 
tanners bark upon the furface of the beds ; which, be- 
ing warned into the ground, will caufe the flowers to 
be larger, as alfo the roots to make a greater increafe : 
you muft alio oblerve to keep them conftantly clear 
from weeds, and thofe roots which you would pre- 
ferve with care, fhould not be fuhered to feed. 
When a flock of good flowers are obtained, they 
may be preferved and increafed in the fame manner as 
other bulbous rooted flowers, which is by offsets fent 
put from their roots, which mould be taken off every 
other year from the fineft forts ; but the ordinary 
flowers may remain three years undifturbed, in which 
time they will have multiplied fo much, as that each 
root will have formed a clufter ; lb that if they are left 
longer together, the roots will be fmall, and the 
flowers very weak ; therefore, if thefe are taken u 
every other year, the roots will be the ftronger. Thefe 
roots may be treated in the fame manner as Tulips, and 
other bulbous rooted flowers, with this difference only, 
that the roots will not bear to be kept out of the 
round fo long ; therefore,' if there fhould be a necef- 
jty for keeping them out of the ground any time, it 
will be beft to put the roots into fand to prevent their 
fhrinking, 

As thefe flowers come but early in the fpring, they 
make a pretty appearance in the borders of the plea- 
fure-garden, where they are planted in fmall clumps ; 
for when they ftand Angle in the borders, they make 
but a poor figure. 

The eighth fort is the Crown Imperial, which is now 
very common in the Englifli gardens. This grows na- 
turally in Perfia, from whence it was firft brought to 
Conftantinople, and about the year 1 570, was in- 
troduced to thefe parts of Europe ; of this flower there 
are a great variety now preferved in the gardens of 
florifts, but as they have been produced accidentally 
from feeds, they are but one fpecies ; however, for 
the fatisfaction of the curious, I fhall here mention all 
the varieties which have come to my knowledge. 

1. The common Crown Imperial; this is of a dirty 
red-colour. 

2. The yellow Crown Imperial ; this is 6f a bright 
yellow. 

3. The bright red Crown Imperial, Called Fufai. 



4- 
6. 

7- 

8. 
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The pale yellow Crown Imperial • 
The yellow ftriped Crown Imperial. 
The large flowering Crown Imperial! 
The Broad leaved late red Crown Imperial, 
The double arid triple crowned Imperial Crown. 
The double red Crown Imperial! 
xo. The double yellow Crown Imperial. , 
j 1. The filver ftriped leaved Crown Imperial! 
12. The yellow ftriped leaved Crown Imperial. 
There are fome few other varieties which are meri- 
tioned in the catalogues of the Dutch florifts, but 
their diftinttiohs are fo minute, that they are not dif- 
tinguifhable, fo I fhall pafs them over, as thofe here 
inferted are all that I have feen growing either in 
England or Holland, which deferved any cuftiric"tibn. 
The Crown Imperial hath a large round fcaly root 
of a yellow colour, and a ftrong odour of a to*; 
the ftalk rifes to the height of four feet or upward ; it 
is ftrong, fucculent, and garnifhed two-thirds of the 
length on every fide, with long narrow leaves ending 
in points, which are frnooth and entire ; the upper 
part of the ftalk is naked, a foot in length ; then the 
flowers come out all round the ftalk upon fliort fbot- 
ftalks, which turn downward, each fuftaining one 
large, fpreading, bell-ftiaped flower, compofed of fix 
fpear-fhaped petals ; at the bafe of each petal is a 
pretty large cavity; in which is fituated a large white, 
hectarium, filled with a mellotf s liquor. In the center 
of the floorer is fixed a three-cornered oblong germcn* 
upon which refts the fingle ftyle, which is the length 
ot the petals, and is crowned by a fpreading obtufe 
ftigma ; rouftd the ftyle there are fix awl-fhaped fta- 
mina which are fliorter than the ftyle, and are ter- 
minated by oblong four-cornered fummitsi Thefe 
flowers hang downward; and abovte them rifts i 
fpreading tuft of green leaves, which are erect, and 
from between thefe come out the fobt-ftalks 6f the 
flowers : when the flowers decay, the germeh fwells 
to a large hexagonal canfule, fhaped like a water- 
mill; having fix cells, which are filled with flat feeds. 
This plant flowers the beginning of April, and the 
feeds are ripe in July. 

The fort with yellow flowers", that with large flowers* 
and thofe with double flowers, are the molt valuable i 
but that which hath two or three whorls of flowers 
above each other, makes the fineft appearance; 
though this feldom produces its flowers after this man- 
ner the firft year after removing, but the fecond and 
third year afier planting, the (talks will be taller, and 
frequently have three tier of flowers, orie above ano- 
ther, which is called theTriple CroWn. The ftalks of 
this fort frequently run flat and broad, When they pro- 
duce a greater number of flowers than ufual ; but 
this is only a luxuriatocy of nature, not conftant* 
though many of the Writers have mentioned it as a 
particular variety. 

As this is one of the earllefttall flowers of the fpring; 
it makes a fine appearance in the middle of large bor- 
ders; at a feafon when fach flowers Are much wanted 
to decorate the pleafu re -garden : but the rank fbx-like 
bdour which they emit, is too ftrong for moft people, 
fo hath rendered the flowers lefs valuable than they 
would have been > for there is fome thing very pleat- 
ing in the fight of them at a diftance, fo that were it 
hot for the ortenfive fmell of the leaves* and flowers, it 
•would be more frequently feeh -in all gardens for 
pleafure: 

This rria^ be propagated by feeds, or offsets from 
the root ; the firft is too tedious for moft of the 
Englifh florifts, becalife the plants fo faifed, are fix 
or /even years before they flower j but the Dutch and 
Fletnifh gardeners, who hive more patience, fref 
quently raife them from feeds, fo get fome new vi-i 
rieties, which rewards their labour. The method of 
propagating thefe flowers from feeds, being nearly 
the fame as for the Tulip, the reader is defired to turri 
to that article, where there arc full directions for per- 
forming it. 

The tommon method of propagating them here, is 
by offsets fent out from the old roots, which wilt 

$ T flower 
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flower ftrong the fccond year after they are taken from 
the roots j but in order to have plenty of thefe, the 
roots mould not be tranfplanted oftener than every 
third year, by which time each root will have put 
t out feveral offsets, fome of which will be large enough 
to flower the following year, fo may be planted in the 
borders of the flower-garden, where they are to re- 
main ; and the fmaller roots may be planted in a nur- 
fery-bed, to grow a year or two according to their 
fize therefore they mould be forted, and the fmalleft 
roots planted in a bed together, which fhould remain 
there two years, and the larger by themfelves to Hand 
one year, by which time they will have acquired 
ftrength enough to flower, fo may then be removed 
into the pleafu re-garden. 

The time for taking up thefe roots is in the begin- 
ning of July, when their (talks will be decayed ; 
and they may be kept out of the ground two months, 
but they Ihould be laid fingle in a dry (hady room, 
but not in heaps, or in a moid place, which will caufe 
them to grow mouldy and rot. The offsets fhould be 
firft planted, for as thefe are final!, they will be apt 
to (brink if they are kept long out of the ground. 
As the roots are large, they muft not be planted 
too near other flowers ; and when they are planted in 
beds by themfelves, they Ihould not be nearer than a 
foot and a half in the rows, and two feet row from 
row ; they fhould be planted fix inches deep at leaft, 
cfpecially the ftrong roots : they delight in a light 
foil, not too wet, nor very full of dung ; therefore, 
if any dung is laid upon the borders where they are 
planted, it Ihould be buried pretty deep, fo as to be 
two or three inches below the roots. 
The ninth and tenth forts grow naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence they were brought into 
the European gardens. The ninth has been many 
years an inhabitant, where it has been ufually titled 
Corona Regalis. This has a tuberofe root, from which 
arife in the autumn fix or eight obtufe leaves, near 
five inches long and two broad toward the top, grow- 
ing narrower at their bafe, and are crenated on their 
borders, lying flat on the ground 5 thefe continue all 
the winter : in the fpring arifes the flower-ftalk in the 
center of the leaves, about fix inches high, naked at 
the bottom ; but the upper part is furrounded by 
bell-lhaped flowers, compofed of fix greenifli petals, 
with an 0V3I germen fituate at the bottom, furrounded 
by fix ftamina, fupporting a triangular ftyle, crowned 
by a trifid ftigma; the germen afterwards becomes a 
roundifh caplule, but rarely perfects feeds in England. 
This flowers in April, and the leaves decay in June. 
The lecond fort I raifed from feeds, which were fent 
me from the Cape of Good Hope : the root of this is 
like that of the ninth fort, but the leaves are more 1 
than a foot long, broad at their bale, but are narrowed 
to the top, where they end in acute points ; the flower- I 
ftalk rifes rather higher than that of the ninth, but 
the flowers are of the fame fhape and colour : this 
feldom flowers till Auguft. The roots of this fort 
were ftolen out of the Chelfea garden the following 
fpring after it had flowered, and were fold to (bme 
perfons whofe love for rare plants exceeded their ho- 
nefty. I 

FRITILLARIA CRASSA. See Asclepias. 
FRON DOSE [frondofus, LaL] full of leaves, 
or fhoots. 

FROST may be defined to be an exceflive cold ftate 
of the weather.; whereby the motion and fluidity of 
the liquors are fufpended 5 or, it is that ftate of the 
air, &c. whereby fluids are converted into ice. 
By froft metals contract, or are Ihortened. Monf. 
Auzout found by an experiment, that an iron tube 
twelve feet long, upon being expofed to the air in a 

• frofty night, loft two lines of its length ; but this may 
be fuppofed to be wholly the effect of cold. I 
On the contrary, froft does not contract fluids, but, 
on the other hand, fwells or dilates them near one 
tenth of their bulk. I 
Mr. Boyle gives us feveral experiments of vefiels made 
of metals exceeding thick and ftrong, which being I 
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• rilled with water, clofe flopped, and expofed to the 
cold, the water, being expanded by freezing, and not 
finding either room or vent, burft the vefiels. 
A ftrong barrel of a gun, with water in it, being flop- 
ped clofe, and frozen, was rent the whole length 4 
and a fmall brafs veflel, five inches deep, and two m 
diameter, filled with water, &c. and frozen, lifted 
up its lid, which was prefled With a weight of fifty-Ik 
pounds. 

There are alfo related many remarkable effects of 
froft on vegetables. Morery, Hift. de France, fays, 
That trees are frequently fcorched and burnt up 
. with froft, as with the moft exceflive heat, and that 
evert in fo warm a climate as Proveiice. 
Mr. Bobart relates, That in the great froft anno 
1683, Oaks, Alhes, Walnut-trees, &c. were mifera- 
bly jplit and cleft, fo as they might be (een through; 
and this too with terrible noifes like the explofion of 
fire arms ; that the clifts were not only in the bodies, 
but continued to the larger boughs, roots, &c. 
Philof. Tranfact. N° 105. 

Dr. Derham fays, That the froft in 170S, was re- 
markable through the greateft part of Europe ; and 
the greateft in degree, if not the moft univerfal, in the 
memory of man ; that it extended throughout Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Denmark, Italy, &c. but 
was fcarce felt in Scotland and Ireland. All the 
Orange-trees and Olives in Italy, Provence, &c. and 
all the Walnut-trees throughout France, with an in- 
finity of other trees, perifhed by the froft. 
Monf. Gouteron fays, They had a gangrene on them, 
which he takes to be the effect of a corrofive fait, 
which corrupted and deftroyed their texture. He adds, 
That there is fo much refemblance between the gan- 
grene befalling plants through froft, and that which 
the parts of animals are liable to, that they muft have 
fome analogous caufe. Corrofive humours burn the 
parts of animals, and the aereal nitre, condenfed, has 
the fame effects on the parts of plants. Mcmoircs de 
1* Academie Royale de Sciences, an. 1 709- 
Dr. Derham fays, That the greateft fuftcrers in the 
animal kingdom were birds and infects, but vegeta- 
bles were much the greateft fufferers that few of the 
tender forts of vegetables efcaped the feverity of the 
froft \ Bays, Laurels, Rofemary, Cyprefs, Alaternufes, 
Phillyreas, Arbutufes, Lauruftiniifes, and even Furz, 
with moft fort of the frutefcent herbs, as Lavenders, 
Abrotanums, Rue, Thyme, &c. were generally de- 
ftroyed. He adds, that the fap of the finer wall- 
fruit was fo congealed and deftroyed, that it ftagnat- 
ed in the limbs and branches, and produced difor- 
ders like to chilblains in human bodies, which would 
turn to mortifications in many parts of the trees; 
that the very buds of the finer trees, both in the leaf, 
buds, and bloflbm buds, were quite killed, and dried 
into a farinacious matter. 

Dr. Derham relates it as a common obfervation, 
That vegetables fuffercd more from the fun than from 
the froft, in that the fun-fhine, melting the fnow, 
and opening the ground, left it more expofed to the 
rigour of the enfuing night. It was likewiie obferved, 
at a meeting of the Royal Society, That the calamities 
which befel trees, arole not purely from their being 
frozen, but principally from the winds making and 
rocking them when they are frozen, which rent and 
parted their fibres. Philof. Tranfact. N° 324. 
Hoar froft, or white froft, is the dew frozen, or 
congealed early in cold mornings, chiefly in autumn. 
This (as Mr. Regis obferves) is an aflemblage of little 
parcels of ice or cryftals, which are of various figures* 
according to the dilpofition of the vapours which meet 
and are condenfed by cold. 

Dew is, to all appearance, the matter of hoar froft:,; 
though many of the Cartefians fuppofe it to be formed 
of a cloud, and either congealed in the cloud, and fo 
let fall, or ready to be congealed as foon as it arrives 
at the earth. 

In the year 1 728-9, there was a remakable froft, which 

continued for fome months, and deftroyed a great 

number of trees and plants in feveral parts of Europe, 

a brief 
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a brief account of which may not be improper to be 
here inferted. 

The autumn began with cold north and eaft winds, 
and early ih November the nights were generally 
frofty, though the froft did not enter the ground 
deeper than the fun thawed the following day ; but to- 
ward the end of November the winds blew extremely 
cold from the north, which was fucceeded by a great 
fnow, which fell in fuch quantities in one night, as to 
break off large arms, as alfo the tops of many Ever- 
green-trees, on which it lodged.. * After the fnow had 
fallen, it began to freeze again, the wind continuing to 
blow from the north ; the days were dark and cloudy 
for fome time, but afterwards it cleared up, and the 
fun appeared almoft every day, which melted the fnow 
where expofed to it, whereby the froft penetrated deeper 
into the ground. It was obfervable, that, during thefe 
clear days, a great mift or vapour, appeared in the 
evenings, floating near the furface of the ground un- 
til the cold of the night came on, when it was fuddenly 
condenled, and difappeared. About the 8th of De- 
cember, the nights were extremely cold 5 theipirits in 
the thermomoter fell 1 8 degrees below the freezing 
point, and on the 1 oth of the fame month the froft 
was as fevere as had been known in the memory of 
man ; the fpirits of the thermometer fell to 20 de- 
grees below the freezing point. At this time vaft 
numbers of Lauruftinufes, Phillyreas, Alaternufes, 
Rofemary, Arbutus, and other Evergreen- trees and 
ihrubs began to fufTer \ efpecially fuch as had been 
trimmed up to heads with naked ftems, or had been 
clipped late in autumn. At this time alfo there were 
;reat numbers of large deciduous trees difbarked by 
the froft, as Pear-trees, Plane-trees, Walnut-trees, 
with many other forts, and it was chiefly on the weft 
and fouth-weft fide of the trees, that the bark came 
off. 

About the middle of December the froft abated of 
its intcnfenefs, and feemed to be at a ftand till the 23d 
of the fame month, when the wind blew extremely 
fharp and cold from the eaft, and the froft increafed 
again, continuing very ftiarp till the 28th day, when 
it began to abate again, and feemed to be going off, 
the wind changing to the fouth •, but it did not con- 
tinue long in this point, before it changed to the eaft 
again, and the froft returned, though it was not fo 
violent as before. 

Thus the weather continued for the mod part frofty, 
till the middle of March, with a few intervals of mild 
weather, which brought forward fome of the early 
flowers ; but the cold returning, foon deftroyed them : 
ib that thofe plants which ufually flower in January 
and February, did not this year appear till March, 
and before they were fully blown, were cut off by the 
froft ; of this number were all the Spring Crocufes, 
Hepaticas, Perfian Irifes, Black Hellebores, Meze- 
reons, with fome others. 

The Cauliflower plants, which were planted out of 
the beds in the open ground, during the intervals be- 
tween the froft, were mo ft of them deftroyed, or fo 
much cut, that they loft moft of their leaves ; the ear- 
ly Beans and Peas were moft of them killed, and many 
fruit and foreft trees, which had been lately removed, 
were quite deftroyed. The lofs was very great to 
lbme curious perfons, who had been many years en- 
deavouring to naturalize great -numbers of exotic 
trees and Ihrubs, abundance of which were either to- 
tally killed, or deftroyed to the furface of the ground *, 
amongft this (lumber there were many forts deftroyed, 
which had endured the open air many years, without 
receiving the leaft injury from the cold, fuch as Pafliori 
Flowers, Cork-trees, Ciftufes, Rofemary, Stoechasj 
Sage, Maftich, and (bme others. In fome places the 
young Afli and Walnut-trees were killed ; but when 
the froft, went off, there appeared to have been much 
more damage done in the gardens, than there really 
was, which occafioned many people to dig up and de- 
ftroy large quantities of trees and fhrubs, which they 
fuppofed were killed j whereas thofe who had more 
patience, and fufrered them to remain, fared better - 9 
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for great numbers of them flioc out' again, fome frorni 
their ftems and branches, and others from their roots, 
the following fummer. 

Nor was the froft more fevere in England, than in! 
other parts of Europe ; bur, on the contrary, in com- 
panion, favourable; for in the fouthern parts of 
France, the Olives, Myrtles, Ciftufes, Alaternufes; 
and feveral other trees and Ihrubs, which grow 
there almoft rpontaneoufly, were either deftroyed, or 
at leaft were killed to their roots j and about Paris, and 
the northern parts of France, the buds of their fruit- 
trees were deftroyed, although they remained clofedi 
fo that there were very few bloflbms which opened that 
fpring. The Fig-trees were in feveral parts of France 
quite kilJedj and in England their tender branches 
were deftroyed, fo that there was very little fruit on 
thofe trees the following fummer, except where they 
were protected from the froft. 

In Holland the Pines and Firs, with feveral other 
trees, which are natives of cold countries, were great- 
ly injured by the cold j and moft of the trees and 
fhrubs, which were brought from Italy, Spain, or the 
fouth parts of France, which had been planted in the 
full ground, in that country, . were entirely killed, 
though many other forts, which had been brought 
from Virginia and Carolina, efcaped very well in the 
fame gardens ; but the perfon who fuffered moft iri 
that country, was the learned Dr. Boerhaave, who had 
been leveral years endeavouring to naturalize as many 
exotic trees and Ihrubs as he coy Id pofiibly obtain 
from the feveral parts of the world, great numbers of 
which were entirely deftroyed by the froft this winter. 
In fome parts of Scotland they not only loft many of 
their curious flowers^ plants, and trees; but great 
numbers of flieep, and other cattle, were buried 
under the fnow, where they perifhed ; and many poor 
people, who went to look after their cattle^ were 
equal fuflerers with them, being buried in the fnow, 
which in fome places fell eight or nine feet deep in 
one night. 

It has been obferved by thermometers, when that 
kind of hovering lambent fog arifes (either mornings 
or evenings) which frequently betokens fair weather* 
that the air, which in the preceding day was mufch 
warmer, has, upon the abfencc of the fun become 
many degrees cooler than the furface of the earth; 
which being near 1 500 times denfer than the air, can- 
not be ib foon aflecled with the alteration of heat and 
cold ; whence it is probable, that thofe vapours which 
are raifed by the warmth of the earth, are by the cooler 
air foon condenfed into a vifible form. The fame 
difference has been obferved between the coolnefs of 
the air, and the warmth of water in a pond, by put- 
ting a thermometer, which hung all night in the open 
air in fummer time, into the water, juft before the 
rifing of the fun, when the like reek, or fog, was 
rifing on the furface of the water. 
In the year 1739-40, we had another fevere winter, 
which did great mifchief to the gardens, fields, and 
woods, the effects of which are yet, and will be many 
years, felt in Europe. Some particulars of thefe 
depredations, may not, perhaps, be unacceptable to 
the reader, if they arc here mentioned. 
The wind fct in blowing from the north and north- 
eaft, about the autumnal equinox, and continued to 
blow from the fame quarter* with little variation, up- 
ward of fix months* Early in November, there was a 
continued fharp froft for nine days, in which time" 
the ice upon large ponds, and other (landing waters,- 
was frozen fo hard as to bear perfons who fkatcd there- 
on ; but toward the end of November the froft abated* 
and there was little more than flight morning frofts 
Until Chriftmas day, when it froze pretty hard that 
morning, and continued every morning fo to do j but 
on the 2&th day of December, the wind blew with 
great ftrength from the north -eaft, arid brought on 
levere cold ; that night the froft penetrated very deep 
into the ground, and the next day, viz. the 29th, the 
wind changed to the fouthward of the eaft, and blew* 
\vith great fury j the thermometer fell this day 10 

twenty- 
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twenty-five degrees below froft in the morning fome 
little mow fell, but the violence of the wind carried 
it off ; but cold (till increafing, the waters were all 
frozen oyer, and that day it was lb iritenfe, as to 
freeze the water of the river, which was railed by the 
force of the wind into ice, before it fell down again. 
The wind continued to blow with the fame force, and 
from the fame quarter, all the 30th day, the cold 
ftill increafing, fo that at this time the froft penetrated 
into moft of the green-houfes in England, but efpe- 
cialiy into all thole whofe fronts had the leaft incli- 
nation to the eaft ; and fuch of them, as fronted the I 
fouth-weft efcaped belt,* where the back walls were of |- 
a fufficient thicknefs to keep out the froft the fpirits 
in the thermometer fell in the night of the 30th day 
to thirty-two degrees below the freezing point, which 
was lower than it Had been known in England be- 
fore 5 the violence of the wind made it very trouble- 
fome for perfons of the moft robuft conftitlit ions to 
be abroad* and this alfo caufed the froft to penetrate 
through thick walls, and in the fpace of two days, 
the Evergreeri-crees and fhrubs appeared as if they had 
been fcorched by fire, fb that they feemed to have no 
life ; the only trees of all the forts of Evergreens 
which retained their verdure, at this time, were the 
Portugal Laurel, Savin* arid fhrubby Hart wood ; 
thefe in the midft of this fevere froft remained un- 
hurt, when all the others were as brown as if they 
had been dead a year ; and it was very late in the 
fpring, before any of them refumed their ufual ver- 
dure : during thefe fevere days there had but little 
fnow fallen, fo that the froft penetrated deep in the 
ground, and deftroyed the roots of great part of the 
vegetables, where they were not well fecured the 
Artichoke roots were moft of them killed in all the 
kitchen-gardens, fome few only efcaped, thefe were 
fuch as were not intended to be preferved. A fingle 
row of thefe roots, which were crowing in a place 
where a great quantity of dung had been wheeled 
over them, whereby the ground was rendered as hard 
as that of a common foot-way, though there was no 
covering upon thefe roots, yet they furvived the froft 
and did well ; another parcel which was growing near 
a tan -yard, where, by accident, fome tan had been 
thrown, were preferved, fo that from fome of thefe 
accidents we were fo lucky as to retrieve the good 
kind of Artichoke, which the Englifh gardens were 
fo famous for being ftocked with. \ 
By the fharp piercing winds the Grafs was almoft to- j 
tally burned up, fo that there was not the leaft ver- 
dure to be feen in the fields, and in many places the 
fweeteft and beft kinds of the herbage were entirely 
killed, to that there remained only the ftrong rough 
kinds of grafs, whereby the paftures were in general 
much damaged; but on the 31ft day in the evening, 
the wind being much abated, the feverity of the froft 
was not fo great, and there feemed an appearance of 
a thaw on the firft and fecond of January, but on the 
third in the evening the froft let in again with great 
violence ; and on the fourth of January in the morn- 
ing, the thermometer was fallen one degree lower 
than it had been before. The fame morning there 
was the greateft hoary froft which had been feen, the 
woods, trees, and hedges, appeared as if they had 
been covered with fnow ; and although there was no 
Wind ftirring, yet the air was fb fharp and penetrating, 
as to render it difficult to endure the cold, even with 
great exercife* 

The timber-trees fuffered greatly that morning, es- 
pecially the Oaks, which were lpfir. with great vio- 
lence ; and the noife in the woods that morning, re- 
fembled that of great branches breaking down in 
every part of the woods, and when heard at a dif- I 
tance, like the firing of guns. This was little at- I 
tended to at the time, but the timber which has been 
fince fallen, fufikiently proves the great damage I 
which the woods then fuftained nor was it here the 
calamity flopped, for the Oaks in general had re- 
ceived fb much injury from the froft, as to occafion 
fuch a weaknefs and diftenrper among them, that the 
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"following fpring they were infefted with infc&s to 
fuch a degree, as that their leaves were eaten and en- 
tirely deftroyed by them *, fo that at Midfummer the 
trees were as naked as if it had been the beginning 
of April • and this diftemper continued for two years 
after, almoft as bad as at firft; and has leflened by 
degrees, as the trees Have recovered their ftrength ; 
and where the trees were old and weak, they have 
not yet gotten the better of this diftemper. , 
The herbage was alfo fo much weakened by the fe- 
verity of the froft, as not to be able to refill the at- 
tack made upon it by infects, fb that innumerable 
quantities of them were difcovered in the paftures in 
many parts of Europe, beginning firft in the northern 
countries, and afterward fpreading to the fouth ; and 
thefe infects in many places were fo numerous, as to 
deftroy the fward of Grafs, and it is to be feared the 
diftemper which fo long raged among the cattle may 
have been owing to this caufe ; for wherever the dif- 
temper fpread, it has been obferved, that numbers of 
thefe in feels have harboured about the roots of the 
Grafs : and as a farther proof of this, it has con- 
flantly been remarked, that, when thefe grubs are 
changed into a fort of beetle, and take their flight 
(which is commonly about the beginning of May,) 
the diftemper ceafes ; and when thefe beedes have 
depofited their eggs in autumn, the diftemper has 
raged again. Another remark has been made, that 
thefe beetles always chufe to depofit their eggs not 
at a great diftance from rivers, or large pieces of 
water, and in fuch places the cattle have been moft 
attacked. There might be many other circumftances 
mentioned in favour of this opinion, as alio the fe- 
veral experiments which have been made by fome of 
the members of the Academy of Sciences at Paris* 
which are fufficient to prove, that the difterhper was 
not , infectious, nor can be communicated by the 
cattle, notwithstanding it has been treated as fuch irt 
many countries, where has been an immenfe lols to the 
public of fuch numbers of cattle and their hides j but 
this may require a particular treatife, therefore I fhall 
not enlarge farther on this head at prefent. 
The froft ftill continued very hard till toward t|ie 
end of January, but not fo violent as at the beginning* 
for had the • wind continued to blow with fo much 
force as it had done the three firft days of the froft, 
for any confiderable time longer, there would have 
been few vegetables able to have refilled the cold, 
nor would the animal kingdom have fared much 
better ; for the cold was fb intenfe during thofe few 
days, as to kill feveral of the weaker fort of cattle, 
where they were "much expofed to the wind. 
The Walnut-trees, Afh, and feveral other trees, had 
moft of their fhoots of the former year deftroyed, 
which caufed them to be very late before they put out 
their new fhoots the following fpring, and thefe Ihoots 
were produced from the two and three years branches. 
The Fig-trees in many places were killed almoft to 
the ground, elpecially thofe which were growing 
againft the beft alpecled walls, for thofe on the north 
and north- weft afpects, as alfo the old ftandard Fig- 
trees efcaped better j but all thofe ftools and layers of 
thefe trees, which were growing in the nurfery-gar- 
dens, were fo much injured by the froft, as not to be 
recovered under three years, during which time there 
were fcarce any of thefe plants to be fold. The layers 
of Vines, as alfo of the Oriental Plane-tree, in the 
nurferies, were likewife killed. to the ground, and the 
old ftools fo much injured, that they had better have 
been dug up and thrown away, than to have con- 
tinued them ; for in ten years after they did not recover 
their former vigour, making their fhoots fo late in 
the fummer, that their wood nad not time to harden, 
and the firft froft in autumn frequently killed then* 
half way to the ground. 

Many other deciduous trees were equal fufferers by 
this fevere froft, and the Evergreens were more ge- 
nerally injured, and abundance of them killed* The 
Pine and Pinafter were fo much hurt, as to lofe all 
th«ir verdure, and in fome jdaces the young plants of 

the 
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the former fort were entirely killed. The Rofemary, 
Lavender, S tee c has, Sage, and many other aromatic 
plants, were in many places quite deftroyed, fb that 
it was two or three years before the markets could be 
fupplied with thefe ; and in general the efculenr plants 
in the kitchen-gardens were killed, fo that for fome 
months the markets were . not fupplied with any 
quantity of garden ftuff. The flower-gardens alfo 
were great fufferers by this winter ; for as the ieafbns 
tor fome years before had been very temperate, few 
perfons had made any provifion for a hard winter > and 
the cold fetting in lo very intenfe at the beginning, 
the mifchicf was done before people could oe pro- 
vided with covering. 

The Wheat in many parts ofEr w " " 
in the open common fields, was very much hurt, 
particularly on the top of the ridges, where, in fe- 
verai places there were broad naked fpaces on the 
middle of the ridges, which in the fpring appeared 
like fo many foot-paths. And as the fpring following 
was very dry, and the wind continuing to blow from 
the north and caft *, thefe piercing winds entered the 
ground, which had been loofenecf by the froft, and 
dried up the tender roots of the Corn, to the great 
prejudice of it », but fome of the more expert farmers, 
who rolled their Wheat after the frpft was over, were 
well repaid by the great crops which their land pro- 
duced them. 

Were I to enter into all the particulars of the damages 
fuftained by this fevere froft in the gardens and fields, 
it would fwell this work beyond the limits intended -> 
fo I hope, on the other hand, I fhall not be con- 
demned for having inferted thus much, fince, by the 
mention of thefe things, perfons may be inftructed 
how to fave many of their valuable plants in future 
winters, as alfo what forts are more liable to danger 
from frofts than others. 
FRUCTIFEROUS [fruaifer, Lat.) fruit-bearing, 

• fruitful. 

FRUCTUS. See Fruit. 

FRUIT is the production of a tree or plant, for the 

gropagation or multiplication of its kind in which 
n\e fruit includes all kinds of feeds, with their fur- 
niture, &c. botanifts ufe it to fignify properly, that 
part of a plant wherein the feed is contained, which 
the Latins call Fruttus, and the Greeks Ka*rc*. 
The fruit of fome plants are produced fingiy, as are 
their flowers, and fometimes they are produced in 
clutters, as in mod fruit-trees, which are alfo flefhy, 
but in many plants they are dry. 
The word fruit is alfo ufed to fignify an afTemblage 
of feeds in a plant -, as in a Pea, Bean, Ranunculus, 
&c. and in its general fignification, for all kinds of 
grain, whether naked, or inclofed in cover, capfula, 
or pod, whether bony, flelhy, fkinny, membranous, 
or the like. 

Fruit is the product or refult of the flower, or that 
for whofe production, nutrition, &c. the flower is in- 
tended. 

The ftructure and parts of different fruits are different 
in fome things, but in all the fpecies the effential 
parts of the fruit appear to be only continuations or 
expanflons of thofe which are feen in the other parts of 

• the tree. 

Dr. Beale fuggefts fome very good reafons for a di- 
rect communication between the remoteft parts of the 
tree and the fruit ; fo that the fame fibres which con- 
ftitute the root, trunk, and boughs, are extended into 
the very fruit. 

Thus, if you cut open an Apple tranfverfly, you will 
find it to confift chiefly of four parts, viz. lit, a fkin, 
or cortex, which is only a production of the fkin or 
outer bark of the tree. 2dly, A parenchyma or pulp, 
which is an expanfion and intumefcence of the inner 
bark of the tree. 3dly, The fibres, or ramifications 
of the woody part of the tree. 4-thly, The core, 
which is the produce of the pith, or medulla of the 
plant, indurated or ftrengthened bv twigs of the 
wood and fibres inofculated therewith. This ferves 
to furnifli a cell, pr lodge, for the kernels, filtrates 
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the juice of the parenchyma, and conveys it thus pre- 
pared to the kernel. 

Of the fibres, authors generally reckon fifteen 
branches, of which ten penetrate the parenchyma, 
and incline to the bafis of the flower ; the other five 
afcend more particularly from the pedicle or (talk, 
and meet with the former at the. bafe of the flower, 
to which branches the capfulas, or coats of the ker- 
nels are faftened. 

Thefe branches being -firft extended through the pa- 
renchyma to the flower, furnifli the neceflary matter 
for the vegetation of it j but as the fruit increafes, it 
intercepts the aliment, and thus the flower is ftarved, 
and falls off. 

In a Pear there are five parts to be diftinguifhed, viz. 
the Ikin, parenchyma, ramification, kernel, and ace- 
tar ium. 

The three firft parts are common to the Apple. The 
kernel, obferved chiefly in Choke Pears, or Breaking 
Pears, is a congeries of ftrong corpufclcs, that are 
difperied throughout the whole parenchyma, but in 
the greateft plenty, and clofeft together about the 
center, or acetarium s it is formed of the ftony or 
calculous part of the nutritious juice. 
The acetarium is a fubftance of a tart acid tafte, of a 
globular figure, inclofed in an afTemblage of feveral 
of the ftony parts before-mentioned. 
In a Plumb, Cherry, &c. there are four parts, viz. 
a coat, parenchyma, ramification, and nucleus, or 
ftone. The ftone confifts of two very different parts ; 
the external or harder part, called the ftone, or fhell, 
is a concretion of the ftony, or calculous parts of the 
nutritious- juice, like the kernel in Pears, within it. 
The inner, called the kernel, is foft, tender, and 
light, being derived from the pith, or medulla of 
the tree by feminal branches, which penetrate the 
bafe of the kernel. 

The nut, or acorn, confifts of a fliell, cortex, and 
medulla ; the fhell confifts of a coat and parenchyma, 
I derived from the bark and wood of a tree. 

The^ cortex confifts of an inner and outer part, the 
firft is a duplicature of the inner tunic of the fhell •, 
the fecond is a mofly fubftance, derived from the fame 
fource as the parenchyma of the fliell. But authors 
are not agreed, whether the medulla, or pulp of the 
kernel does arife from the pith of the tree, or the 
cortical part thereof. 

Berries, as the Grape, 6cc. contain (befides three ge- 
neral parts, viz. coat, parenchyma, and ramification) 
grains of a ftony nature, to do the offices of feeds. 
Fruits in general are ferviceable in guarding, prefer- 
ving, and feeding the inclofed feed, in filtrating the 
coarfer more earthy, and ftrong parts of the nutritious 
juice of the plant, and retaining it to themfelves, 
fending none but the moft pure, elaborated, and fpi- 
rituous parts to the feed, for the fupport and growth 
of the tender delicate embryo or plantulc, which is 
. therein contained. 

FRUMENTACEOUS [Fru mentaceous, Lat.] 
a term applied by botanifts to all fuch plants as have 
a conformity with Wheat (called inZtf//»Frumentum,) 
in refpeet eidier of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the 
like. 

FRUMENTUM INDICUM. 
FRU TEX, a fhrub; a vegetable of a genus be- 
tween a tree and an herb, but of a woody fubftance. 
It is pretty difficult to determine wherein moft of the 
writers on gardening and agriculture have made the 
diftindbion between trees and fhrubs, or where to fix 
the difference or boundary, between the trees and 
fhrubs, to fay where one ends, and the other begins, 
for that cannot be determined by their growth - 9 there- 
fore the beft definition which can be made of a fhrub, 
to diftinguilh it from a tree, is its fending forth many 
items from the roots, whereas the trees have a finglc 
trunk or body. 
FRU TEX PAVONIUS. See Poinciaka. 
FRUTICOSE [Fruticofus, Lat. fhrubby,] are 
thofe plants which are of a hard woody fubftance, and 
• do not rife to the height o£ ores. 
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■ i o .' A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 14. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
10^7. This plant was fo named by Father PI umier, 
who difcovered it in America, in honour of the me- 
mory of Leonard Fuchfius, a learned botanift. 

Thp Characters are, 
The flower batb no empalement // batb one petal, 
with a clofed tube* which is JUgbtly cut into eight parts 
at the brim, ending in acute points •, it batb four ftamina 
the length of ' the tube, which are terminated by obtufe 
fummits. The oval germ en isfituated under the flower, 
fupporting a Jingle ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The 
germcn afterward becomes a fucculent berry with four fur- 
rows, having four cells, containing feveral fmall oval 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnreus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having four ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus at pre- 
fent, viz. 

Fuchsia [Triphylla.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 1191. Tbree-leaved 
Fuchjia. Fuchfia triphylla, More coccineo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Three-leaved Fuchjia with a fcarlet flower. 
This plant is a native in the warmefl parts of Ame- 
rica ; it was difcovered by Father Plumier, in fbme of 
the French Iflands in America, and was fince found by 
the late Dr. William Houftoun, at Carthagena in 
New Spain, from whence he fent the feeds into 
England. 

This is propagated by feeds, which mufl be fown in 
pots filled with rich light earth, and plunged into a 
hot- bed of tanners bark, and treated in the fame way 
as other feeds from warm countries. In about a month 
or fix weeks after the feeds are fown, the plants will 
begin to appear, when they fhould be carefully cleared 
from weeds, and frequently refrefhed with water to 
promote their growth ; and when they are about two 
inches high, they fhould be fhaken out of the pot, and 
feparated carefully ; then plant each into a fmall pot 
filled with light rich earth, and plunge them again into 
a hot-bed of tanners bark, being careful to fcreen 
them from the fun until they have taken new root ; 
after which time they mnft have frefh air admitted to 
them every day in proportion to the warmth of the 
* feafon, and fhould be frequently watered. As the fea- 
fon advances and becomes warm, the glaflcs of the 
hot-bed fhould be raifed higher, to admit a greater 
fhare of air to the plants, to prevent their drawing up 
weak •, and when the plants are grown fo tall as to 
reach the glafles, they mould be removed into the bark- 
flove, and plunged into the tan-bed. In winter thefe 
plants require to be kept very warm, 
fon they mufl not have. much water, 
it mufl be often repeated. 

Thefe plants are too tender to thrive in the open air 
in this country, even in the hottefl part of the year ; 
therefore they fhould conflantly remain in the flove, 
obferving to let in a large fhare of frefli air in fum- 
mer, but in winter they mufl be kept warm •, with 
this management the plants will produce their flowers, 
and make a beautiful appearance in the flove, amongfl 
other tender exotic plants. 
FUMARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 760. Town. Inft. R. 
H. 42 1 . tab. 237. Fumatory j in French, Fume t err e. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of two equal 
leaves placed oppojite. The flower is of the ringent 
. kind, cpproai hing near to the butterfly flowers. The up- 
. per lip is plain, obtufe, indented at the top, and reflexed ; 
the ncBartum at the bafe of this is obtufe, and a little pro- 
minent. The under lip is like the upper in all its parts, 
but the bafe is kecl-JJjapcd ; the netlarium at the bafe is 
lefs prominent. The chaps of the flower is four-cornered^ 
obtufe, and perfectly bifid \ there are Jtx equal broad fta- 
mina in each flower, divided in two bodies, included in the 
two lips, each being terminated by three fummits. In the 
center is fituated an oblong germcn, fupporting afhortftyle, 
crowned by an orbicular compreffed fligma. The germen af- 
terward becomes a fhort pod with one cell, including roundijb 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection 
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of Linnams*s feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia 
Hexandria, which includes the plants whole .flowers 
have their ftamina in two bodies, and have fix fla- 

To this genus Dr. Linnaeus has joined the 



mina. 



Capnoides of Tournefort, the Cyflicapnos of Boer- 
haave, the Corydalis of Dillenius, and the Cucula- 
ria of Jufiieu, making them only fpecies of the fame 
genus. 

The Species are, 

1. Fumaria {Officinalis) peri carp is monofpermis race- 
mofis, caule diffufo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. Fumatory 
with feed-vejfels growing in a racemus, with a Jingle feed 
■ and a diffufed ftalk. Fumaria officinaru m & Diofcori- 
dis, flore purpureo. C. B. 143. The. common Fumatory 
with a .purple flower. 

2. Fumaria (Spicata) pericarpiis monofpermiis fpicatis, 
caule erecto, folioliis filiformibus. Sauv. Monfp. 265. 
Fumatory with Jeed-veJfels growing in a fpike, with one 
Jeed, an upright ftalk, and thread-like leaves. Fumaria 
minor tenuifolia. C. B. 1 43. Leffer narrow4eaved Fu- 
matory. 

3. Fumaria (Alba) filiquis linearibus tetragonis, cauli- 
bus diflufis acutangulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. Fuma- 
tory with narrow four-cornered pods, and diffufed flalks y 
having acute angles. .Fumaria fempervirens & floreas, 
flore albo. Flor. Bat. Evergreen Fumatory with a white 
flower. 

4. Fumaria (Capnoides) filiquis teretibus, caulibus dif- 
fufis, angulis obtufis. Fumatory with taper pods and 
diffufed ftalks, having obtufe angles. Fumaria lutea. 
C. B. 143. Yellow Fumatory. 

5. Fumaria (Claviculata) filiquis linearibus, foliis cir- 
rhiferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 70 1 . Fumatory with narrow 
pods, and leaves having clafpers. Fumaria claviculis 
donata. C. B. P. 143. Fumatory with tendrils. 

6. Fumaria (Capreolata) pericarpiis monofpermis race- 
mofis, foliis fcandentibus fubcirrhofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
701. Fumatory with feed-vejfels growing in a racemus, 
with one Jeed, and climbing leaves having fhort tendrils. 
Fumaria major fcandens, flore pallidiore. Raii Hid. 
405. Greater climbing Fumatory with a paler flower. 

7. Fumaria (Cava) caule fimplici, bra&eis longitudine 
florum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 699. Fumatory with a Jingle 
ftalk, and braSfea as long as the flowers. Fumaria bul- 
bofa, radice cava, major. C. B. P. 143. Greater bul- 
bous Fumatory with a hollow root. 

8. Fumaria (Bulboja) caule fimplici, bracleis brevio- 
ribus multifidis, radice folida. Fumatory. with afmgle 
ftalk, fhort er many pointed brac7e<c, and a folid root. 
Fumaria bulbofa, radice non cava, major. C. B. P. 
1 44. Greater bulbous Fumatory with a folid root. 

9. Fumaria (Cucularia) fcapo nudo. Horc. Cliff. 351. 
Fumatory with a naked ftalk. Capnorchis Americana. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 309. and the Fumaria tuberofa 
in lipid a. Cornut. 129. Tuberous injipid Fumatory. 

10. Fumaria (Vejicaria) filiquis globofis inflatis. Hort. 
Upfal. 207. Fumatory with globular inflated pods. Cyf- 
ticapnos Africana fcandens. Boerh. Ind. alt, 1.310. 
Climbing African Cyflicapnos. 

11. Fumaria (Eneapbylla) foliis triternatis, foliolis cor- 
datis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. Fumatory with leaves com- 
pofed of three trifoliate Jmall leaves, which are heart- 
Jhaped. Fumaria enneaphyllos Hifpanica faxatilis. 
Bocc. Muf. 2. p. 83. Five-leaved Rock Fumatory of Spain. 

12. Fumaria (Sempervirens) filiquis linearibus panicu- 
latis, caule er,edlo. Hort. Upfal. 207. Fumatory with 
narrow pods growing in panicles, and an upright ftalk. 
Capnoides. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 423. . Baftard Fuma- 
tory. 

The firft fort is the common Fumatory which is ufed 
in medicine. This grows naturally on arable land in 
moft parts of England ; it is a low annual plant, and 
flowers in April, May, and June ; and very often from 
plants which rife late in the fummer, there will be a 
iecond crop in autumn. The juice of this plant is 
greatly commended for bilious cholics. It is never 
cultivated in gardens. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, but is preferved in bo- 
tanic gardens for the fake of variety. It is an annual 

plant, 
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plant, which rifes from the fcattered feeds better than 
when it is fown with care ; the ftalks of this grow 
more erecl, the leaves are very finely divided, and the 
flowers grow in a clofe fpike i they are of a deep red 
colour, and flower about the fame time as the com- 
mon fort. 

The third fort grows naturally on the borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea's it was firft brought to England 
from Tangier. This is a perennial plant, which fends 
out from the root many branching ftalks, which rife 
about fix or eight inches high, growing in tufts or 
bunches ; the leaves are very much divided, the ftalks 
are angular, and the flowers grow in Joofe panicles 
upon naked foot-ftalks, which come out from the 
divifions of the branches ; they are of a whitifh yel- 
low colour, and there is a fucceflion of them moil 
part of the year. 

The fourtli fort hath an appearance very like the 
third, and by fome it is fuppofcd to be only a vari- 
ety of that, but is undoubtedly a diftinft fpecies j for 
I have cultivated both more than forty years, and never 
yet found either of them to vary. The ftalks of this 
fort have blunt angles, whereas thofe of the third are 
acute ; they are of a purplifh colour, and the flowers 
grow in loofer panicles, each having a longer foot- 
ftalk than thofe of the other ; they are of a bright 
yellow colour, and there is a fucceflion of them great 
part of the year. 

Thefe two forts continue green all the year, and ex- 
cept in very fevere froft, arc always in flower, which 
make a pretty appearance ; they grow bed on walls 
or rocks, and are very proper for the joints of grot- 
.tos, or any rock- work ; where, if a few plants are 
. planted, or the feeds fcattered, they will multiply 
faft enough from their fcattering feeds, which arecaft 
out of the pods by the elaftic fpring of the valves 
when ripe, to a conliderable diftance •, and as the plants 
•will require no care to cultivate them, they fliould not 
- be wanting in gardens. 
The fifth fort grows in ftony and fandy places in 
fome parts of England ; it is an annual plant with 
trailing ftalks, fending out clafpers from the leaves, i 
which faften to any of the neighbouring plants. It 
flowers in May and June, but is. never cultivated in 
gardens. 

The fixth fort is an annual plant with many trailing 
ftalks, which grow about a foot long, fending out a 
few fhort tendrils, whereby they faften to any neigh- 
bouring fupport; the flowers come out from the 
fide of the ftalks in loofe bunches ; they are of a whitifh 
herbaceous colour, with a purple fpot on the upper 
L ; p. This flowers in May and June. It grows in 
France and Italy, on ftony places in the fhadc. 
The (event h fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France and Italy, and was fome years .paft preferved in 
the Englifh gardens by way of ornament, but is now 
rarely to be found here j it was titled Radix cava, or 
hollow root, from its having a pretty large tuberous 
root hollowed in the middle. The ftalk of this fort 
riles about fix inches high, and does not divide, but is 
garnifhed toward the bottom with one ramous leaf, 
fomewhat like the common Fumatory, but the lobes 
are broader; the flowers grow in a fpike at the top 
of the ftalk ; they are of a pale herbaceous colour, 
and appear in April. This plant delights in the fhade, 
and is multiplied by offsets, for it rarely ripens feeds 
in England. 

The eighth fort is pretty common in many of the I 
• old gardens in England ; it grows naturally in the 
fouth of France, in Germany and Italy. This hath 
a pretty large round folid root of a yellowiih colour, I 
from which come out branching leaves like thofe of I 
the laft lort, but the lobes are longer ; the flowers I 
grow in lpikes on the top of the ftalks ; they are of 
a purple colour, and come out early in April. The 
ftalks of this fort are iingle, and rife about four or 
five inches high. 

There is a variety of this with green flowers, which 
is mentioned in moft of the books ; but all the plants 
of this fort which. I have yet feen, are only abortive, 
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having no real flower, only a green bractea, which 
has been generally taken for the flowers : there is alfo 
mentioned a larger fort ; but if there is one which is 
really different from the common fort, I have not 
feen it in the Englifli gardens, nor the yellow and 
white flowering forts, which are alfo mentioned in 
many of the books. - 

The ninth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a foaly root about the fize of a large Hazel 
Nut, from which come out three or four leaves upon 
(lender foot-ftalks ; thefe are divided into three parts, 
each of thefe parts is compofed of many fmallerdivz- 
iions, whichhave narrow lobes, divided into three parts 
almoft to the bottom ; the flower-ftalk is naked, and 
eight or nine inches long ; this is terminated by four 
or five flowers, growing in a loofe fpike j thefe have 
two petals, which are reflexed backward, and form a 
fort of fork toward the foot-ftalk, and at their bafe 
are two horned nectariums, which ftand horizantal. 
The flowers are of a dirty white colour and appear in 
May, but rarely produce feeds here. 
This is propagated by offsets from the root; it loves 
a lhady fituation and a light foil -, the beft time to 
traniplant the roots is in autumn, when the leaves 
.. are decayed, for it lhoots pretty early in the fpring, 

therefore it would not *be fafe to remove them at that 
feafon. 

The tenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is an annual* plant, with trailing ftalks 
which are two or three feet long, dividing into many 
fmaller, which are garnifhed with fmall branching 
leaves fhaped like thofe of the common Fumatory, 
but end with tendrils, which clafp to any neighbour- 
ing plants, and thereby the ftalks are fupported ; 
the flowers are produced in loofe panicles, which 
proceed from the fide of the ftalks ; they are of a 
whitifh yellow colour, and are fucceeded by globular 
fwollen pods, in which are contained a row of fmall 
fliining feeds. 

This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
upon a moderate hot-bed in the fpring; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they muft: be each planted in 
a fmall pot rilled with light earth, and plunged again 
into the hot-bed, where they muft be fhaded rrom 
the fun till they have taken new root-, after which 
they fhould have a large fhare of air admitted to them 
at all times in mild weather, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak ; and as foon as the feafon is favourable, 
they mould be inured to bear the open air, to which 
they may be removed the beginning of June, when 
they may be ihaken out of the pots, preferving all, 
the earth to their roots, and planted in a warm 
border, where their ftalks fhould be fupported with 
ft irks to prevent their trailing on the ground ; and in 
July the plants will flower, and continue a fucceflion 
of flowers till the froft deftroys the plants ; the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally upon old walls, or 
rocky places in Spain and Italy ; this hath weak trail- 
ing ftalks which are much divided, and are garnifhed 
with fmall leaves divided into three parts, each of 
which hath three heart-fhaped lobes ; the flowers are 
produced in fmall loofe panicles from the fide of the 
ftalks, they are of a greenifh white, and appear moft 
of the fummer months. It is an abiding plant, which 
propagates itfelf by the feeds that fcatter, and thrives 
beft in a fhady fituation, and on old walls or buildings. 
The twelfth fort is an annual plant with an upright 
ftalk, which grows a foot and a half high, round and 
very fmooth, fending out feveral branches upward ; 
thefe are garnifhed with fmooth branching leaves, of 
a pale colour, which are divided like the common fort, 
but the fmall leaves are larger and more obtufe ; the 
flowers are produced in loofe panicles from the fides 
of the ftalks, and at the extremity of the branches ; 
they are of a pale purple colour, with yellow chaps 
(or lips) thefe are fucceeded by taper narrow pods 
an inch and a half long, which contain many fmall 
fhining black feeds. This flowers during moft of 
the fummer months, and the feeds ripen in July, Au- 

guft, 
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guft, and September. If the feeds of this plant arc 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up without 
any trouble, and require no other care but to thin 
them where they are too dofc, and keep them clean 
from weeds* 

Thefe plants may be fuffered to grow on walls, and 
in fome abject part of the garden * for if they are ad- 
mitted into the borders of the pleafurc-garden, they 
will fcatter their feeds, and become troublefome 
weeds 5 (but they are very proper plants to grow on 
rujns, or on the fides of grottos or rock-work, where, 
by their long continuance in flower* they will have 

a good effect. 

Tfte fifth, fixth, feventh, and eighth forts are propa- 
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gated by offsets, as other bulbous-rooted flowers ; 
thefe produce their flowers in the beginning of April,' 
and arc very pretty ornaments to borders in a (mall 
flower-garden. They are extreme hardy, but do not 
increafe very faft, feldom producing feeds with us ; 
and their bulbs do not multiply very much, efpecially 
if they are often tranfplanted. They love a light fandy 
foil, and fliould be fuffered to remain three years un- 
difturbed, in which time they will produce feveral 
offsets. The beft feafon for tranfplanting them is 
from May to Auguft, when the leaves begin to die 
off ; for if they are taken up when their leaves are 
frefti, it will greatly weaken their roots. 
FURZ. See Genista. 
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GALANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 362. 
Narciflb-leucoium. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 387. 
tab. 208. The Snow-drop * in French, Perce- 
neige. 

The Characters are, 

The fpatha or Jheath of the flower is oblong, blunt* and 
eompreffed. "This opens Jideways* and becomes a dry Jkin ; 
the flower has three oblong concave petals, which fpread 

open* and are equal \ in the bottom is Jituated the three- 
leaned necJarium* which is cylindrical* obtufe* and in- 
dented at the top ; under the flower is Jituated the oval ger- 
men* Supporting a flender ftyle* which is longer than the 
ft amino* crowned by Jingle ftigma ; this is attended by 
ftxjhort hairy ftamina* terminated by oblong pointed fum- 
mits* which are gathered together. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval capfule which is obtufe and three- 
cornered, opening in three cells* which art filled with 
roundijh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Linnasus's fixtli clafs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants whofe flowers have fix fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 

This plant, as affo the great Snow-drop, was by Dr. 
Tournefort ranged together under the title of Nar- 
ciflb-leucoium ; which being a compound name, Dr. 
Linnxus has altered it to this of Galanthus j and has 
feparated the great Snow-drop from this, and given 
the Ample name of Leucoium to that genus. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Gai.anthus (Nivalis.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 134. The com- 
mon Snow-drop. Leucoium bulbofum trifolium minus. 
C. B. P. The leaft bulbous Snow-drop with three 
leaves. 

There is a variety of this with double flowers. 
Thefe flowers are valued for their early appearance in 
the fpring, for they ufually flower in February when 
the ground is often covered with fnow. The fingle 
fort comes out the firft, and though the flowers are 
but fmall, yet when they are in bunches, they make a 
very pretty appearance i therefore thefe roots fhould 
not be planted fingle, as is fometimes pradtifed by 
way of edging to borders for when they are (b dif- 
pofed, they make very little appearance. But when 
there arc twenty or more roots growing in a clofe 
bunch, the flowers have a very good effect ; and as 
thefe Bowers thrive well under trees or hedges, they 
are very proper to plant on the fides of the wood- 
walks, and in wildernefs -quarters ; where, if they are 
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fuffered to remain undifturbed, the roots will multi- 
ply exceedingly. The roots may be taken up the lat- 
ter end of June, when their leaves decay, and may be 
kept out of the ground till the end of Auguft, but 
they muft not be removed oftener than every third year. 
GALE. See Myrica. 

G A L E G A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 776. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 398. tab. 222. GoatVrue. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is Jhort* tubulous* and of 
one leaf* indented in five parts. The flower is of the 
butterfly kind * the fiandard is oval* large* and reflexed* 
the wings are near the length of the ftandard ; the keel is 
treSl* oblong* and eompreffed ; the under fide toward the 
point is rounded* but the upper is acute \ there are ten 
ftamina* which join above their middle* and are termi- 
nated by fmall fummits. In the center is Jituated a nar- 
row* cylindrical* oblong germen* fupporting a flender ftyle* 
crowned by a ftigma terminated by a pun dure. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a long pointed pod* inclofmg feve- 
ral oblong kidney-Jbaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&ion 
of Linnams's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia 
Decandria, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have ten ftamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

Galega {Officinalis) leguminibus ftriflis ere&is, fo- 
liolis lanceolatis ftriftis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1062. 
Goafs-rue with creel clofe pods, and fpear-fhaped naked 
leaves. Galega vulgaris, floribus csruleis. C. B. P. 
352. Common Goafs-rue with blue flowers. 
Galega (Afrieana) foliolis lanceolatis obtufis, flori- 
bus fpicatis longioribus, filiquis craflioribus. Goafs- 
rue with obtufe fpear-fhaped leaves, flowers growing in 
longer fpikes* and thicker pods. Galega Africana, flo- 
ribus majoribus filiquis craflioribus. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 399. African Goafs-rue* with larger flowers and 
thicker pods. 

Galega (Frutefcens) foliis ovatis, floribus panicula- 
tis alaribus, caule fruticofo. Goafs-rue with oval 
leaves* and flowers growing in panicles from the fides of 
the ftalks* which are fhrubby. Galega Americana, fo- 
liis fubrotundis, floribus coccineis. Houft. MSS. Ame- 
rican Goa£s-rue with roundijh leaves and f carle t flowers. 
Galega (Firginiana) leguminibus retrofalcatis com- 
preflis villous fpicatis, calycibus lanatis, foliolis ovali- 
oblongis acuminatis. Amcen. Acad. 3. p. 18. Goafs- 
rue with hairy* eompreffed* Jickle-Jhaptd pods* oblong 

oval- 
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'evaUpoihted Uav& 9 and woolly empakments. Orobus 
Virginianus, foliis fulva Janugine incanis, folibrum 
nervo in ipinam aberuhte. Pluk. Mant. 142. 
Galega {Purpurea) leguminibus ftri<5Us adfceriden- 
tibus glabris racemofis terniinalibus, ftipulis fub- 
ulatis, foliis oblongis glabris. Flor. Zeyl. 30 1 . Coats- 
rue with clofe, Jmooth* afcending pods* terminating the 
Jlalks in an oblong bunch* awl-Jhaped ftipuU, and oblong 
fmooth leaves. Coronilla Zelanica herbacea, flore pur- 
purafcente. Burm. Zcyl. 77. 

The firft.fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain, but 
is propagated in the Englifh gardens for medicinal 
ufe. This hath a perennial root, compofed of many 
ftrong fibres, which are frequently jointed, from which 
arife- many channelled hollow ftalks, from two to 
three feet high, which arc garniflied with winged 
leaves, compofed of fix or feven pair of narrow ipear- 
fhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one, which are 
fmooth and entire j the flowers terminate the ftalks 
growing in fpikes, they are of the Pea-bloflbm ftiape, 
and. of a pale blue colour, and are difpofed in loofe 
fpikes. They appear in June, and are fucceeded by ta- 
per pods about one inch and a half in length, having 
one row of kidney-lhaped feeds, which ripen toward 
the end of Augult. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, and 
another witli variegated flowers, which have acciden- 
tally been produced from feeds, fo arc not conftant, 
therefore are only mentioned here. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Africa ; this dif- 
fers from the former, in having larger leaves, which 
are compofed of eight or ten pair of lobes, broader 
and blunter at their ends than thofe of the common 
fort •, the flowers are larger, and the ipikes are longer ; 
the feed-pods are alfo much thicker than thofe of the 
common fort, but in other rcfpeclrs are very like it. 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which 1 may 
be ibwn cither in the fpring or autumn, upon a bed 
of ground in an open fituation ; and when the plants 
come up, they muft be kept clean from weeds till they 
arc ftrong enough to remove \ then a ipot of ground 
ihoulcl'be prepared, in fize proportionable to the quan- 
tity cf plants defigned ; this mould be well dug, and 
cleared from the roots of alt noxious weeds ; then 
the plants fhould be carefully taken up, and plantetWn 
rows at a foot and a half diftance, and in the rows 
one foot afunder, obferving to water them till they 
have taken new root ; after which they will require 
no farther care to keep them clean from weeds, 
which may be eafily done by hoeing of the ground fre- 
quently between the plants, and in the fpring the 
ground between the rows fliould be dug, which will 
encourage their roots, and caufe them to flioot out 
vigorous ftalks ; .and if their ftalks are cut down be- 
fore the feeds are formed every year, the roots will 
continue the longer, efpecially if they grow on a 
light dry foil. The feeds of thefe will grow where- 
ever they are permitted to fcatter, fo that plenty of 
the plants will come up without any care,- and thefe 
may be tranfplanted and managed in the fame man- 
ner as is before directed. 

The firft fort is ufed in medicine ; it is accounted 
cordial, fudorific, and alexipharmic, fo very good 
againft peftilential diftempers, expelling the venom 
through the pores of the flcin, and is of ufe in all 
kinds of fevers. Mr. Boyle, in his trcatife of the 
Wholfomenefs and Unwholfomenefs of the Air, be- 
llows three or four pages, in celebrating the virtues 
of Goats-rue in peftilential. and malignant difeafes, 
from his own obiervation and experience. 
The third fort was difcovered by the late curious bo- 
tanilt Dr. William Honftoun, at Campeachy, from 
whence he fent the feeds into Europe. This plant is 
propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a hot- 
bed early in the fpring; and when the plants come 
up, and are fit to tranfplant, they muft be tranl*- 
p lan ted each into a feparate fmall pot, and plunge^ 
into a hot- bed of tanners bark, fhading them from 
the fun till they have taken new root; then they 
muft be treated as hath been directed for other 
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tender plants, which are kept in the bark-ftov& 
Wich this management they will flower in July, and 
in September they will perfect their feeds, but the 
plants may be preferved through the winter in the 
bark-ftove. 

The fourth fort grows riaturaly in Virginia and Caro- 
lina , this hath a perennial root, and an annual. ftalk 
which riles three feet high ; the lobes of the- leaves 
are oblong and oval, generally feven Or nine to eachi 
leaf: • the whole plant is covered with a filvery down: 
The flowers are of a red colour, and are produced iri 
fpikes at the end of the branches : thefe are fucceeded 
by fickle-lhaped co mprefled pods of a filvery colour; 
containing one row or kid ney-fh aped feeds. 
This plant, although it is tolerable hardy, yet it is 
with difficulty preferved in gardens for the feeds 
rarely ripen in England, and the plahts are often de- 
flroyed by froft in winter. The only method in which 
I have been able to keep the plant, has been by pot- 
ting them, and placing them in a common frame iri 
winter, where they enjoyed the free air in mild wea- 
ther, but were protected from frbft ; in this way I have 
kept the plant three years, but it lias not ripened feeds 
here. 

Tiie fifth fort grows naturally in Ceylon, and in many 
parts of India, from whence I have received the 
feeds. This fort was annual here, and decayed be-, 
fore the feeds were ripe. It hath an herbaceous ftalk,; 
which rifes two feet high, garniflied with winged 
leaves, compofed of eight or nine pair of oval lobes, 
terminated by an odd one j the foot-ftalks of the 
flpwers come out oppofite to the leaves ; thefe fuftaih 
a long loofe fpike or thyrfe of fmall purple flowers » 
which arc fucceeded by-flender ere<5t pods. 
This may be cultivated in the fame way as the third 
fort ; and if the plants are brought forward early iri 
the fpring, if the fummer proves warm, the feeds may 
ripen. 

GAJLENI A: Lin. Gen. Phnt. 443. Sherardia, Pohted* 
Epift. 14. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Dr» Lin^ 
nasus, from the famous phyfician Galen. ^ 

The Characters are^ 
The flower hath a fmall qutidrifid cmpalcihciit of one 
kaf- 9 it bath no petals^ but hath eight hairy ftamina the 
length of the e?npalemcnt > terminated by double fummits* 
In the center is fituatcd a roundifo gcrmen, fttpporting 
two rcflexed ftyles, crowned by Simple ftigmas. ttbe em- 
palemcnt afterward becomes a roundijh capfule with tivd 
cells, cojttaining two oblong angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe£tiori 
ofUnnams's eighth clafs, intitlcd Odtandria Digyni3* 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have eight 
ftamina and two ftylcs; 

"We know but one Sr-ECiES cf this genus; viz. 
Galenia (Africana.) PIolt. Cliff. 150. Shrubby Galenic 
Sherardia. Ponted. Epift. 14. and thb Atriplex Afri- 
cana, lignofa frutdcens, rofmarini foliis. Hon. Pif. 
20. Shrubby African woody Atriplex, with Rofcniary 
leaves. 

This ihrub grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
■ Hope, and in other parts of Africa-, it rifes with a 
fhrubby ftalk about four or five feet high, fending 
out many weak branches* garniflied with very nar- 
row leaves, which are placed irregularly on every 
fide the branches ; they are of a light green, with a 
furrow running longitudinally through the middle * 
the flowers, are produced in loofe panicles from tjie 

/ fide and "at the end of the branches ; they arc very 
fmall, and have no petals, fo make little appearance: 
The flowers xome out in July and Auguft, but are not 
fucceeded by feeds in England. 
This .plant will not live through the winter in the 
open air in Eh gland, fo muft be placed in the gre rrj- * 
houfe, or under a frame, with other hardy exotic 
- plants, where it may have a large fhatecf air in mild 
weather, for it only requires to be protected from 
froft. In the fummer it may be expo fed in- the open 
air, with other plants of the fame country, and in dry 

> weather it muft be frequently watered. This may be 

5 X propagated 
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f rbpagated by cuttings, which, if planted dining any 
of the iummer months, and watered frequently, will 
take root in about five or fix weeks, and may then 
be treated as is directed for the old plants. 

GALEOPSIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 637. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 185. tab. 86. Stinking Dead Nettle. 

The Characters are, 
T he empalemcnt of the flower is tubuloits, of one leaf cut 
into five figments, which end in acute points. ¥ be flower 
is of the lip kind, having a Jhort tube the chaps are a 
little broader, but the length of the empalemcnt from the 
bafe to the under lip, it is on both fides Jbarply indented ; 
the upper lip is concave, roundijh, and faived at the top 
the under lip is trifid, the middle fegment being the largeft, 
which is crenated. It hath four flamina inclofed in the 
upper lip, two being porter than the other, terminated 
by roundiflj bifd fummits. In the center is fituated a 
quadrifid germcn, fupporting a fender ftyle, crowned by a 
bifid acute ftigma. 'The germcn afterward become four 
naked feeds, fitting in the rigid empalement. 
This genus of plants is" ranged in the firft fettion of 
Linnxus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
nofpermia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have two long and two fhort ftamina, and the feeds 
are naked. 

The Species are, 

1 1 Galeopsis {Ladaman) internodiis caulinis rcqualibus, 
vcrticillis omnibus remotis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 579. 
Stinking Hedge Nettle, with equal diftances* between the 
joints, and whorls growing at a diftance. Sideritis ar- 
. venfis anguftifolia rubra. C. B. P. 233. Red narrow- 
leaved Field Ironwort. 

2. Galeopsis (Tetrahit) internodiis fupernc incrafiatis, 
verticillis fummis fubcontiguis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 579. 
Stinking Hedge Nettle, whofe joints are thicker above, and 
the whorls at the top growing near each other. Lamium 
cannabino folio vulgare. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. p. 240. 
Common Dead Nettle with a Hemp leaf. 

3. Galeopsis (Speciofa) corolla flava, labio inferiore 
maculato. Flor Lapp. 193. Stinking Hedge Nettle with 
a yellow flower, xvhofe under lip is fpotted. Lamium 
cannabinum aculcatum flore luteo fpeciofo, labiis pur- 
pureas. Pluk. Aim. 204. Prickly Hemp Dead Nettle, 
with a beautiful yellow flower and purple lips. 

4. Galeopsis (Galeobdolon) verticillis fexfloris, involucro 
tetraphyllo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 780. Stinking Hedge Nettle 
with fix flowers in each whorl, and a four-leaved invo- 
lucrttm. Galeopfis five urtica iners flore luteo. J. B. 3. 
323. Stinking or Dead Nettle with a yellow flower. 

5. Galeopsis (Orientale) verticillis bifloris, foliis ob- 
Jongo-cordatis. Stinking Hedge Nettle with two flowers 
in each whorl, and oblong heart-Jbaped leaves. Galeopfis 
Orientalis ocimaftri folio, flore majorc flavefcente. 
H. R. Par. Eajlern ft inking Hedge Nettle, with an 
Ocimaftrum leaf, and a larger yellowijh flower. 

6\ Galeopsis (Hijpanica) caule pilofo, calycibus labio 
corolla? fuperiore longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 580. 
Slinking Hedge Nettle with a h^iry ftalk, and the em- 
palemcnt longer than the upper lip of the petal. Galeopfis 
annua Hifpanica, rotundiore folio. Inft. R. H. 186. 

• Annual Spanijh ft in king Hedge Nettle, with a rounder 
leaf. 

Thefe are all of them annual plants, except the fourth 
fort ; the three firft grow naturally in England. The 

• firft is found upon arable land in many places ; the 
lecond grows upon dunghills, and by the fide of 
paths, in many parts of England. The third fort 
grows chiefly in the northern counties, but I have 
found it growing wild in Efiex, within ten miles of 
London. Thele plants are feldom cultivated in 
gardens, for if their feeds are permitted to fcattcr, the 
plants will come up as weeds wherever they are al- 
lowed a place. 

The fourth is a perennial plant with a creeping root ; 
this grows in the woods and under hedges in moft 
parts of • England. The fifth grows in the Levant ; j 
this is a biennial plant, which perifhes foon after the 
.feeds are ripe. It is preferved in botanic gardens for 
the lake of variety, but hath no great beauty. 
GALEOPSIS FRUTESCENS. SeePRASiuM. 
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GALIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1 1 7. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
114; tab. 39. Ladies Bedftraw, or Cheefe-rennec ; in 
French, Caillelait. 

The Characters are, 

'The flower hath a fmall empalemcnt indented in four parts, 
fitting upon the gernien. It hath one petal, divided into 
. four fegment s almoft to the bottom ; and four awl-fhaped 
ftamina which are jhorter than the petal* terminated by 
/ingle fummits. It bath a twin gernien ft I ua ted under the 
flower, fupporting a flender half bifid ftyle, crowned by a 
globular ftigma. 'The germ en afterward become two dry 
berries, which are joined together* each inclofing a large 
kidney-Jhaped feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Li nnsus's fourth n:lafs, intitled Tetrandria Monogv- 
nia, which includes thofe plants whole flowers have 
four ftamina and one ftyle; 
The Species are, 

1. Galium (Verum) foliis octonis linearibus fulcatis, ra- 
mis floriferis brevibus. Hort. Cliff". 34. Ladies Bedftraw 
with eight narrow fuircwcd leaves, and fljert flowering 
branches. Galium luteum. C. B. P. 335. Yellow La- 
dies Bedftraw. 

2, Galium (Mollugo) foliis octonis ovato-linearibus fub- 
ferratis patentiflimis mucronatis, caule flaccido, ramis 
patentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 107. Ladies Bedjtraw with 
eight oval narrow leaves, which are fpread open, flawed, 
end pointed, a weak ftalk, and fpread'mg b?'anches. Moi- 
lugo montana latifolia ramofa. C. B. P. 333. Branding 
broad- leaved Mountain Mollugo. 

Galium (P urpurettm) foliis verticillatislineari-fetacejs, 
pedunculis folio longioribus. Mort. CiirT. 34. Ladies 
Bedftraw with narrow brijlly leaves growing in whorls, 
and foot-ftalks of the flowers longer than the leaves. Ga- 
lium nigro-purpureum montanum tenuifolium. Col. 
Ecphr. 1. p. 298. C. B. P. 335. Narrow-leaved Minn- 
tain Ladies Bedftraw, with a black purple fewer. 
Galium (Glaucwn) foliis vertkillatis linearibus pe- 
dunculis dichotomis, fummo caule floriferis. Prod. 
Leyd. 256. Ladies Bedftraw with narrow leaves growing 
in whorls, foot-ftalks divided by pairs, and flowers growing 
at the top of the ftalk. Galium faxatile glauco folio. 
Bocc. Muf. 2. p. 172. Rock Ladies Bedjlraio with a 
gray leaf. 

5. Galium (Rubrum) foliis vcrticillatis linearibus patu- 
lis, • pedunculis brevifiimis. Hort. Cliffl 34. Ladies 
Bedftraw with narrow leaves growing in zvhorls, and 
floor t foot-ftalks. Galium rubrum. C* B. P. 335. Red 
Ladies Bedftraw. 

6. Galium (Boreale) foliis quatcrnis Ianceolatis triner- 
viis glabris, caule crecto, feminibus hifpidis. Flor. 
Lappon. 60. Ladies Bedftraw with four ftnootb fpear- 
fljaped leaves having, three veins, an upright ftalk, and 
rough feeds. Rubia pratenfis tevis acuto folio. C. B. P. 
333. Smooth Meadow Madder with an acute leaf 

7. Galium {Album) foliis verticillatis, lineari-lanceolatis, 
ramis floriferis longioribus. Ladies Bedftraw with 
narrow Jpear-jhaped leaves growing in whorls, and longer 
branches of flowers. Galium album vulgare. Tourn. 
Jnft. R. H. 113. Common white Ladies Bedftraw. 

8. Galium (Linifolium) foliis lineari-lanceolatis glabris, 
caule erec"to ramofiflimo. Ladies Bedftraw with feven 
narrow, fmooth, fpear-Jhapcd leaves, and an upright 
branching ftalk. Galium album linifolium. Barrel. 
Obfer. 99. White Ladies Bedftraw with a Flax leaf. 

9. Galium (Paluftre) foliis quaternis obovatis insequa- 
libus, caulibus diffufis. Flor. Suec. 119. Ladies Bed- 
ftraw with four unequal oval leaves, and a diflufed ftalk. 
Galium paluftre album. C. B. P. 335. White Marfo 
Ladies Bedftraw. 

The firft of thefe plants (which is the fort commonly 
ufed in medicine) is very common in moift meadows, 
and in pafture grounds, in feveral parts of England. 
The other varieties arc preferved in curious botanic 
gardens, but as they are plants of very little beauty, 
and are fubjedt to fpread very far, and over-run 
whatever plants grow near them, they are feldom 
cultivated in other gardens. 

Thefe forts may any of them be propagated by parting 

their roots, which fpread and increafe very fait, either 

in 
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Srt the ipring or autumn, and will grow almoft in any 
foil or fituation, efpecially the firft fort ; the other 
forts require a drier* foil, but will all grow in any fi- 
tuation. . , _ 
GALLERIES, are ornaments made with trees of 

various kinds, which are very common in all the 
French gardens, but are feldom introduced into the 
Englifti gardens, efpecially fmce the tafte for clipped 
trees has been exploded ; but as there may be lb me 
who yet fancy thefe obfolete ornaments* I fhall juft 
mention the way of conftructing' them. 
In order to make a gallery in a garden with porticoes 
and arches, a line muft firft be drawn of the length 
you defign the gallery to be ; which being done, it 
is to be planted with Hornbeam, as directed under 
the articleHoRNBEAM; whichHornbeam thus planted, 
is to be the foundation of the gallery. 
The. management of them is not very difficult; they 
require only to be digged about, 'and fiieared a little 
when there is occafion. 

The chief curiofity required is in the ordering the 
fore-part of the gallery, and in forming the arches. 
Each pillar of the porticoes or arches ought to be four 
feet diftant one from the other ; the gallery twelve 
feet high, and ten feet wide, that there may be room 
for two or three perfons to walk a-breaft. 
When the Hornbeams are grown to the height of 
three feet, the diftance of the pillars well regulated, 
and the ground-work of the gallery finifhed, the next 
thing to be done is to form the frontifpiece : to per- 
form which you mult ftop the Hornbeam between 
two pillars at the height, and run up a trellis made 
for that purpofe, which forms the arch. 
As it grows up you muft with your Ihears even thofc 
boughs that outfhoot the others ; in time they will 
grow ftrong, and may be kept in form by the (hears. 
Portico galleries may be covered with Lime-trees. 
GARCINIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 526. The Mango- 

ftecn. I 

The Characters are, 
*Tbe flower bath a one-leaved empalement, which is per- 
tnancnt. It bath four roundsjh concave petals, which 
fpread open, and are larger than the empalement. It hath 
ftxtcen fiamina which are creel, and form a cylinder, ter- 
minated by rottndi/h fummits. In the center is fittiated an 
oval germen, with fcarce any ftyle, but is crowned by a 
buckler fiaped plain Jligma divided into eight parts, and 
is permanent. The germen afterward becomes a thick 
globular berry with one cell, including eight hairy flejhy 
feeds, which are convex and angular. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fc&ion of 
Linnasus's eleventh clafs, intitlcd Dodccandria Mo- 
nogynia, which includes thofc plants whofe flowers 
have twelve ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Garcinia ,{Mangoftana.) Hort. Cliff. 182. The Man- 
goftatt* or Mangofteen. Arbor peregrin a aurantio fi- 
mili fructu. Cluf. Exot. 12. Foreign 'Tree with a fruit 

like the Orange. 

This tree grows naturally in the Molucca Iflands, and 
alfo in the inland parts of New Spain, from whence 
I received perfect fpecimens, which were fent me by 
Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered them near Tolu, 
but did not know the tree. It rifes with an upright 
Item near twenty feet high, fending out many 
branches on every fide, which are placed oppofite, 
and ftand oblique to each other, and not at right an- 
gles 5 the bark of the branches is fmooth, of a gray 
colour, but on the tender ihoots it is green, and that 
of the trunk is of a darker colour and full of cracks : 
the leaves are of the fpcar-fhape, and entire ; they 
are feven or eight inches long, and about half fo 
much in breadth in the middle, gradually diminifhing 
to both ends, of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
and of an Olive colour on their under, having a pro- 
minent midrib through the middle, with feveral imall 
veins running from that to both fides of the leaf. 
The flower is like that of a Angle Rofe, compofed of 
four roundifli petals, which are thick at their bafe, 
but are thinner toward their ends ; they are of a dark. 
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red colour. The . fruit which Succeeds the flower M 
round, the fize of a middling Orange; the top is 
covered by a cap, which was the ftigma on the top 
of the ftyle, and remains to the top of the fruit, and 
is. indented in . rays to the number of fix or feven; 
which are obtuie. The fliell of the fruit is like that 
of. the Pomegranate, but foftcr, thicker, and fuller 
of juice; it is green at firft, but changes to a dark 
brown with fome yellpwifii fpots^; the in fide of the 
fruit is of a Role colour, and divided into feveral 
parts by thin partitions, as in Orangey in which the 
leeds are lodged, furrounded by a (oft juicy pulp of 
a delicious flavour, partaking of the Strawberry and 
the Grape, and is efteemed one of the richeft fruits 
in the world ; the trees naturally growing in the form 
of Pyrabolas, whofe branches are well garnijhed with 
large Ihining green leaves : they have ah elegant ap- 
pearance, and afford a kindly ihade in hot countries, 
therefore are worthy of cultivation* in all thbfe coun- 
tries, where there is warmth enough to ripen the fruit. 
As there are but few of the feeds in thele fruit which 
come to perfection (for the grcatcft part of them are 
abortive) fo moft of thofe which have been brought 
to Europe have failed j therefore the fureft way to 
obtain the plants, is to fow their feeds in tubs of earth 
in the country, and when the plants have obtained 
ftrengthi they may be brought. to Europe; but there 
fhould be great care taken in their palTage, to fcreen 
them from fait water and the fpray of the fea, as alio 
not to give them much water, efpecially when they 
are in a cool or temperate climate, for thefe plants arc 
very impatient of wet. When the plants arrive in 
Europe, they ihould be carefully tranfplanted, each 
into a leparate pot, filled with light kitchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into the tan- bed, observing to 
fliade them from the fun till they have taken new 
root ; then they muft be treated in the fame manner 
as other tender plants from hot countries. 
GARDENS are diftinguifhed into flower-gardens, 
fruit-gardens, and kitchen-gardens: the firft, being 
defigned for pleafnre and ornament, arc to be placed 
in the moft conipicuous parts, i; e. next to, or juft: 
againfl: the back front of the houfe ; the two latter 
being principally intended for life and fervice, are 
placed lefs in fight. 

Though the fruit and kitchen-gardens are here men- 
tioned as two diftinc~t gardens, and have by the French 
gardeners, as alio by.fome of our own countrymen 
been contrived as fuch, yet they are now ufually in 
one; and with good realbn, fince they both require 
a good foil and expofure, and will equally require to 
be placed out of the view of the houfe. And as it 
will be proper to inclofe the kitchen-garden with 
walls, and to fecure the gates, that no perfons may 
have acceis to it, who have ho bufinefs in it, for the 
fake of preferving the product, fo thefe walls will 
anfwer the purpofes of both. Moreover, in the dif- 
pofition of the kitchen-garden, when it is properly, 
divided into quarters, the planting of cfpaliers of 
- fruit-trees round each of the quarters, will be of iife 
in fcreening from the view the kite hen- herbs growing 
in the quarters ; and, by that means, give an elegancy 
to both parts, and lave befides a great expence. The 
only objection which has been made to this of any 
confequence is, that the gardeners are too apt to 
crowd the borders near the walls with kitchen-herbs, 
whereby the trees are deprived of their nouriftiment; 
but this is in every gentleman's power to redrefs, by 
not fuftering the borders to be thus crowded. But I 
fhall treat more fully of this under the article of 
Kitchen-Garden. 

In the choice of a place to plan a garden in, the 
fituation and expofure of the ground are the moft ef- 
fential points to be regarded ; fince, if a failure be 
made in that point, ail the care and expence will in a 
manner be loft. 

* ■ ■ 

In a garden for pleafure, the principal things to be 
. confidered, are, ift, the fituation ; 2dly, the foil, 
afpeel:, or expofure ; jdly, water ; 4thiy, prolpeft. 

ift, Si : 
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Situation: this ought to be fuch an one as is 
wholfome, in a place that is neither too high nor 
-too low ; for if a garden be too high, it will be ex- 
pofed to the winds, which are very prejudicial to 
trees ; if it be too low, the dampnefs of the ground, 
the vermin, and venomous creatures that breed in 
ponds and marlhy places, add much to their infa- 
lubrity. 

A fituation on a rifing ground, or on the fide of a 
hill, is moft happy, eipecially if the ground be not 
too fteep ; if the flope be ealy, and in a manner im- 
perceptible ; if a good deal of level may be had near 
the houfe; and if ic abounds with fprings of water 5 
for, being Iheltered from the fury or the winds, and 
the violent heat of the fun, a temperate air will be 
there- enjoyed ; and the water that defcends from the 
top of die hills, either from fprings or rain, will not 
only fupply fountains, canals, and cafcades, for or- 
nament, but when it has performed its office, will 
water the adjacent valleys, and render them fertile 
and wholfome, if it be not fuffered to ftagnate in 
, them. 

Indeed, if the declivity of the hill be too ftecp, and 
if the water be too abundant, a garden on the fide of 
it may often fuffer, by having the trees torn up by 
t|ie torrents and floods ; and the earth above tumbling 
clown, the walls may be demolifhed, and the walks 

ipoilcd. 

It cannot however be denied, that the fituation on a 
plain or flat, has feveral advantages that the higher 
fituation has not : floods and rains make no fpoil ; 
there is a continued profpect of champaigns, inter- 
fered by rivers, ponds, brooks, meadows and hills, 
covered with buildings or woods; and the level fur- 
face is lefs tirefome to walk on, and lefs chargeable, 
than that on the fide of a hill ; the terrace-walks and 
fteps are not ncceflary 5 but the greateft: difadvantage 
of flat gardens is the want of an extenfive profpect, 
which rifing grounds afford. 

2dly, The fecond thing to be confidercd in chufing 
a plat for a garden, is a good earth or foil. 
It is fcarce poflible to make a fine garden in a bad 
foil ; there are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but 
they are very expenfive ; and fometimes, when the 
expence Jias been bellowed of laying good earth two 
feet deep over the whole furface, which for a large 
garden is an expence too great for moft perfons ; and 
after this a whole garden has. been ruined, notwith- 
standing the expofure has been foutherly and health- 
ful, when the roots of the trees have come to reach 
the natural bottom. 

To judge of the quality of the foil, obferve whether 
there be any Heath, Thirties, or fuch like weeds, 
growing fpontaneoufly in it, for they are certain figns 
than the ground is poor. Likewifc if there be large 
trees growing thereabouts, obferve whether they grow 
crooked, ill-lhaped, of a faded green, and full of 
mofs, or infefted with vermin ; if lb, the place is to 
be rejected : but on the contrary, if it be covered 
with good Grafs fit for pafture, then you may be en- 
couraged to try the depth of the foil. 
To know this dig holes in feveral places, fix feet wide 
and four feet deep if you find three feet of good 
earth it will do well, but lefs than two will not be 
fufficient. 

The quality of good ground is neither to be ftony, 
nor too hard to work ; neither too dry, nor too moift ; 
nor too fandy and light, nor too ftrong and clayey, 
which is the worfl of all for gardens. 
3 dry, The third requifite is water. The want of this 
is one of the greatelt inconveniencies that can attend 
a garden, and will bring a certain mortality upon 
whatever is planted in it, efpecially in the greater 
droughts that often happen in a hot and dry fituation 
in rummer ; befides the ufefulncfs of it in fine gardens, 
for making jets d'eau, canals, cafcades, &e. which 
are the greateft ornaments of a garden. 
4thly, The fourth thing required in a good fituation I' 
is, the view and profpect of- a fine country; .and 
though this is not fo absolutely ncceflary as water, yet 
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it is one of the moft agreeable beauties of a fine gar- 
den : belides, if a garden he planted in a low place 
that is buried, as I may .fay, and has no kind of pjol- 
pect, it will be not only difagreeable but unwhoifome 
by being too much (haded and ojifcured ; as the trees 
will rather retain infalubrious damps, than communi- 
cate the refrefhing air, that is fo purifying to vc°e. 
table nature. G 
In Ihort, a garden necefiTarily requires (belides the 
' care of- the gardener) the fun, a good foil, a full, or 
at leaft an open profpect, and water, the Jaft above 
all ; and it would be egregious folly to.plant a garden 
where any of thefe are wanting. 

Of the Defigning or Manner of Laying out a Plea- 

fure Garden. 

The area of a handfome garden may take up thirty 
or forty acres, not more. 

And as for the dilpofition and distribution of this 
garden, the following directions may be obferved. 
1 ft, There ought always to be a defcent from the 
houfe to the garden not fewer than three, ileps, bur if 
there are fix or feven it will be better. This elevation 
of the building will make it more dry and whohun/e, 
alfo from the head of thefe ileps there will be a far- 
ther profpect or view of the garden. 
In a fine garden, the rirft thing that mould prefent 
itfelf to the fight, fhpuld be an open lawn of Grafs, 
which, in fizc, fhould be proportionable to the gar- 
den •, in a large garden it lhould.not be lefs than iix 
or eight acres ; but in middling or fmall gardens, the 
width of it fhould be conliderably more than the 
front of the houfe •, and if the depth be one halt 
more than the width, it will have a better effect. The 
figure of this lawn need not be regular, and if on the 
fides there are trees planted irregularly, by way of 
open grove, fomc of which may be planted forwarder 
upon the lawn than the others, whereby the regularity 
or the lawn will be broken, it will render it more 
like nature, the beauties of which fhould always be 
ftudied in the laying out and planting of gardens ; 
for the nearer thefe gardens approach to nature, the 
longer they will pleafe \ for what is a garden, but a 
natural fpot of ground drefied and properly orna- 
mented ? there are thofe who have erred in copying 
of what they call nature, as much as thofe who have 
drawn a whole garden into ftrait lines, great alleys, 
ftars, &c. by bringing the rougheft and molt deformed 
part of nature into their compofitions of gardens: as 
for inftance, 'where the ground has been naturally 
level,, they have at great expence, made hollows and 
raifed mole-hills ; fo that the turf has been rendered 
not only more unplcafiint to walk upon, but much 
worfe to keep : and after all the pains than have been 
taken to ape nature, the whole is as calily difcovercd 
to be the work of art, as the ftifFeft Hopes and the 
molt fin i fhed parterres. 

The great art in laying out of gardens, is to adapt 
the feveral parts to the natural pofition of the ground, 
fo as to have as little earth to remove as poflible ; for 
this is often one of the greatefl: expences in making 
of gardens; and it may with truth be affirmed, that 
wherever this has been practifed, nine times in ten 
it has proved for the worfe ; io that if inftead of le- 
velling hills to form large terraces, ftifF Qopcs, and 
even parterres, as have been too often practifed ; or 
the finking of hollows, and raifmg of hills, as hath 
by others been done; if the furface of the ground 
had only been fmoothed and well turfed, it would 
have had a much better effect, and been more ge- 
nerally approved than the greateft number of thefe 
gardens, which have been made with an infinite ex- 
pence both of time and money. 
The next thing to be obferved is, to contrive a dry 
walk, which mould lead quite round the whole gar- 
den ; for as gardens are defigned io promote the ex- 
ercife of walking, the greater the extent of this dry 
walk, the better it will anfwer the intent ; fmce in 

bad weather, or in dewy- mornings and evenings, 

when 
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when the fields are unpleafant or unlafe to walk over, 
thefe dry walks in gardens become ufeful and pleafant; 
and fuch walks, if laid either with gravel or fand, 
may lead through the different plantations,' gently 
winding about in an eafy natural way, which will be 
more agreeable than thofe long ftrait walks, which 
are too frequently feen in gardens. 
But as the tafte of defigning gardens has of late al- 
tered from the former method, there are many per- 
fons who have gone into the oppofite extreme ; and 
in the forming of what they term ferpentine walks, 
have twitted them about in fo many fliort turns, as to 
render it very difagreeable to walk on them ; ' and at 
the fame time they ftrike the fight with as much ftiff- 
nefs and appearance of art, as any of the methods 
formerly practifed. In fliort, the fewer turns there 
are in theie walks, and the more they are concealed, 
the better they will pleafe ; and yet the turns being 
eafy, and at great diftances, will take off all the ap- 
pearance of ftraitnefs. And here let me obferve, .that 
there can be ho better, or more eafy or natural me- 
thod of laying out thefe walks, than by tracing the 
eafy turns made on a road, where it bends by the 
track of the coach wheels. 

Thefe walks fhould be fo contrived, as to lead into 
lhade as fbon as pofiible ; as alfo into fome planta- 
tions of Ihrubs, where perfons may walk in private, 
and be iheltercd from the wind ; for. no garden can 
be pleafing where there is want of made and fhelter. 
Another thing absolutely neceflary is, where the 
boundaries of the garden are fenced with walls or 
pales, they fhould be hid by plantations of flowering 
Jhrubs, intermixed with Laurels, and fome other 
Evergreens, which will have a good effect, and at 
the fame time conceal the fences, which are difagree- 
able, when, left naked and expofed to the fight. 
In fituations where there is a good fupply of water, 
the defigner has room for adding one of the greateft 
beauties to the garden, efpecially if it will admit of a 
conftant ftream ; for in fuch places, if the water is 
properly conducted through the garden, it will afford 
infinite pleafure ; for although thefe ftreams may not 
be fufficient to fupply a large furface, yet if thefe 
narrow rivulets are judicioufiy led about the garden, 
they will have a better effect than many of the large 
ftagnating ponds or canals, fo frequently made in 
large gardens for where thefe pieces of water are 
large, if all the boundaries can be feen from one point 
of view, they cannot be efteemcd by perfons of 
judgment ; and frequently thefe ftanding waters arc 
brought fo near the houfe, as to render the air damp 
and unhealthy ; and many times they are fo fituatcd, 
as to "occafion this inconvenience, and at the fame 
time are not feen to any advantage from the houfe. 
Where wildernefles are intended, thefe fhould not be 
.cut into ftars, and other ridiculous figures, nor formed 
into mazes or labyrinths, which in a great defign is 
trifling, but the walks fhould be noble, and fhaded 
by tall trees ; and the fpaces of the quarters planted 
with flowering Ihrubs and Evergreens, whereby they 
will be rendered pleafant at all feafons of the year ; 
and if there are hardy forts of flowers (which will 
thrive with little care) Scattered about near the fides 
of the walks, they will have a very good effect, in 
making a variety of natural beauties almoft through 
the year. 

The fituation of thefe wildernefles fhould not be too 
near the houfe, left they fhould occafion damps; 
therefore it is much better to contrive fome open 
groves, through which there may be a communica- 
tion under lhade, from the houfe to thefe wildernefles; 
which are much the beft when they are planted at the 
fartheft part of the garden, provided they do not ob- 
flruct the view of fine objects. 

Buildings are alio very great ornaments to a garden, 
if they are well defigned and properly placed ; but 
the modern tafte of crowding gardens with large ufe- 
lefs buildings, I prefume to think is cenfurable, with 
regard as well, to propriety as expence. 
Statues and vafes arc alfo very beautiful objects, but 
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thefe fhould by no means be placed too hear each* 
other ; for when feveral of them appear at once, they 
fill and confound the eye, and lofe the beautiful ef- 
fect which they would have, if now and then one pro- 
perly fituated engages the fight. 
What an expence might be fpared, arid applied to 
nobler purpofes, if nature only were to be imitated, 
if fimplicity were ftudied in this delightful art, rather 
than oftentation ! for any thing may be faid to be 
more of nature, than what we mifcall grandeur. 
Fountains are alfo very ornamental to a garden, if 
they are magnificently built, and where a conftant 
fupply of water can be obtained ; but if they are 
meanly erected, or have riot water to keep them con- 
ftantly running, they fhould never be introduced into 
gardens, for nothing can be more ridiculous than to 
lee a diy fountain ; which, perhaps, at a great ex- 
pence, may have water forced up, to fupply it for art 
hour or two, and no more ; and this perhaps not in 
dry feafons, when there is a general fcarcity of water. 
The fame may alfo be obferved of cafcades, and other 
falls of water, which ought never to be contrived in 
gardens, where there cannot be a conftant run of 
water; but where the fituation of a garden is fo 
happy, as to be naturally fupplied with water, thefe 
falls and jet's d'eau, may be rendered very great 
beauties, efpecially if they are well defigned, and not 
made in the low mean tafte, in which too many of 
thofe now in being appear, and where the water is 
made to fall over a parcel of regular fteps of ftone ; 
but the fall fhould be in one flieet from top to bottom, 
where fhould be placed many large rough ftones to 
break and difperfe the water, and to increaie the noife 
of the fail. 

Where the ground is naturally uneven, and has gen- 
tle rifes and falls, thefe may be fo humoured in the 
laying out of the ground, as to be rendered very 
great beauties ; but thefe inequalities of the ground 
muft by no means be cut into regular ftifF flopes, nor 
amphitheatres, as has been too much the practice : 
but if the knolls are properly planted with clumps of 
trees or ihrubs, and the floping fides fmoothed and 
left in their natural pofition, they will have a much 
better effect, than can be given them by all the re- 
gular angles, lines, and flat flopes, which have been 
till of late, introduced by all the defigners of gardens. 
The tafte in laying our of gardens has greatly altered, 
and has been as greatly improved in England, in the 
compafs of a few years ; for, with the revolution, 
the Dutch tafte of laying out gardens was introduced, 
which confifted of lirtle more than flower-borders laid 
out in feveral fcrolls of Box-work, clipped Ever- 
greens, and fuch low cxpenfive things; as alfo the 
wJling round, and dividing the icvcral parts of gar- 
dens by crofs walls ; fb that a garden confiding of 
eight or ten acres, was generally divided by brick 
walls, into three or four feparate gardens ; and thefe 
were reduced to exact levels, having many gravel- 
walks, and the borders on each fide crowded with 
clipped trees and Evergreen hedges, dividing thefe 
fmall inclofures again lb that the firft making and 
planting of thefe fmall gardens was attended with a 
greater expence, as was the keeping of them afterward, 
than gardens of fix times the extent, when defigned 
after nature. 

Whether this tafte fo univerfally prevailed in England, 
in complaifancc to his late Majefty King William, or 
was owing to the low grovelling tafte of thofe perfons, 
who had the defigning of moft of the Englifh gardens, 
it is difficult to determine ; but it is very certain, that 
the gentlemen, at that time, attended very little them- 
felves, to the difpofition of their gardens, but were con- 
tented to leave the whole direction of them to perfons 
of the meaneft talents that ever profefled the art; fo 
that ibon after, when another tafte prevailed, thefe 
gardens were almoft totally dcmoliihed, and it would 
have been well, if a good, that is to fay, a natural 
tafte had fucceeded the other ; but this was not the 
cafe ; for though a more open and extenfive way of 
laying out gardens was introduced, yet this- was lit- 
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tie more than .copying after the French, whofe tafte 
was in making long avenues, ftrait walks, ftiff regu- 
lar fiopes, cabinets, fret-work, tall hedges cut into, 
various fhapes, jets d'eau, fountains, &c. lb that there 
was lictle of nature ftudied * but, on the contrary, all | 
the geometrical figures introduced in wildernefs-work, 
as alfo in the parterres, and other compartments of 
the garden : nor is it fo much to be wondered at, that 
this tafte prevailed in France, when the defigns of all 
the principal gardens were there formed by architects, 
who were as ftudious to have the fymmetry of the op- 
pofite, or correfponding part of the garden, as exact 
as the apartments of a habitation nor has length of 
time, nor the improvements already made in other 
countries, amended their tafte, or convinced them 
of its abfurdity. 

As the gardens of Verfailles, Marli, and others, were 
extolled for their magnificence, fo the plans of them 
were almoft univerfally copied ; the defigners, or imi- 
tators rather, only varying the parts according to the 
fituation or figure of the ground ; and this was prac- 
tifed for fevcral years, at a time, when great funis of 
money were expended in gardens, which might have 
rendered this country the moft beautiful of any in Eu- 
rope, had a natural talte then prevailed in the defign- 
ing of gardens ; which is the more to be lamented, 
as the plantations then made, have been many of 
them rooted out, to make way for the alterations 
and improvements which have been fince introduced. 
Many perfons, I am fenfible, will have it, that, in 
the defigns of gardens, the tafte fhould alser from 
time to time, as much as the falhion of apparel ; 
but thefe cannot be perfons of judgment-, for where- 
ever there are natural beauties in a country, they will 
always pleafe perfons of real knowledge and fre- 
quently it is obferved, that perfons of but little fkill 
in the art of gardening, are (truck with thefe beau- 
ties without knowing the caufe ; therefore where the 
beautiful parts of nature are jultly imitated in gar- 
dens, they will always be approved by judicious per- 
fons, let the tafte of gardening alter as it will- 
When trees have been long growing in a garden, 
nothing can be more difagreeable than to have 
them deftroyed, to alter the garden according to the 
fafliion of the time, be caufe it requires much time 
to bring up trees to fuch a height as to afford fhade 
and flicker 5 and, as time is precious, fo, where the 
difpofition of the garden is altered; there fhould be 
great attention given to the prefervation of all the 
good trees, wherever they can be cither ufeful or or- 
namental. 

There is another eflential part of gardening, which 
cannot be too much confidered by perfons who 
defign gardens, which is that of adapting the feveral 
forts or trees and flirubs, to the fituation and foil of 
the garden, as alfo to allow the trees a proper fliare 
of room ; but, however neceflary this will appear, 
yet very few perfons have made this their ftudy, in- 
fbmuch that when one views many modern gardens, 
and fees the great number of trees and fhrubs, which 
arc crowded into them, one would be induced to be- 
lieve, that private intereft has had a greater influence 
than any other motive, with the defigners. Indeed this 
fault may often be afcribed to the matter, who, per- 
haps, is too much in ha fie for fhade and flielter, fo 
will have three or four times the number of trees 
and fhrubs planted as fhould have been, or that can 
remain long without injury, where the plantations 
fucceed ; and to this over-hafte are owing the mi- 
ferable plantations of large trees, fo often feen in 
gardens and parks, where trees of all forts, and of 
- any age are taken out of woods, hedge-rows, &c. 
and removed at a great expence to ftand and decay 
annually, till they become fo many dead fticks, than 
which nothing can be a more difagreeable fight to 
the owner; who, after an expectation for Several 
years, attended with an expencp of watering, dig- 
ging, and cleaning, finds himfelf under a neceflity 
either of replanting, or giving up the thoughts of 
having any. Numbers of perfons have indeed amufed 
thcmiclves with the hopes of fuccefs, by feeing thefe 
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new planted trees put out branches for a year or two, 
which they generally do ; but in three or four years 
after, inftead of making a progrefs, they begin to 
decay at the top, and continue to do fo gradually, 
until they quite perilh, which, perhaps, may not hap- 
pen in eight or ten years, efpecially if no fevere win- 
ter, or very dry fummer, intervenes, either of which 
generally proves fatal to thefe plantations j fo that 
perfons may be led on with hopes, for fb many years, 
in the belt part of their lives, when there is a certainty 
of their failing, or at leaft of their never increafing in 
fize ; but of this I fhall treat more fully in the ar- 
ticle of Planting, and fhall proceed. 
In the bufinefs of defigns, a mean and pitiful manner 
fhould be ftudioufly avoided, and the aim fhould be 
always at that which is noble and great, not to bring 
too many little things into a garden, nor to make 
fmall pieces of water, narrow walks, 6rc. efpecially 
in large gardens ; for it is much better to have a few 
great things, than four times the number of fmall 
ones, which are trifling. # In fmall gardens there is 
more excule for this, nor indeed would it be right, to 
have either large lawns, broad walks, or large pieces 
of water in fuch but yet even in thefe there ought to 
be a medium, and perfons fhould neverattempttocrowd 
too many things in thefe, whereby the whole will ap- 
pearonly as a mean and trifling model of a large garden. 
Before the defign of a garden is entered upon, it 
ought to be confidered, what it will be in twenty or 
thirty years time, when the trees and flirubs are 
grown up, and fpread ; for it often happens, that a 
defign, which looks handfome when it is firft planted, 
and in good proportion, in procefs of time becomes fo 
fmall and ridiculous, that there is a neceflity either of 
altering or totally deftroying it. 

The general diltribution of a garden, and of its 
parts, ought to be accommodated to the different fitu- 
ations of the ground, for a defign may be very pro- 
per for a garden on a perfect level, which will by no 
means do for one where there are great inequalities in 
the ground ; fo that, as I have before intimated, the 
great art of defign ing is, in properly adapting the de- 
fign to the fituation, and contriving to lave the ex- 
pence of removing earth, to humour the inequalities of 
the ground, to proportion the number and forts of 
trees and flirubs to each part of the garden, and to 
fhut out, from the view of the garden, no objects that 
may become ornamental. 

There are, befides thefe, many other rules relating to 
the proportions, conformity, and difpofition of the 
different parts and ornaments of gardens, of which 
more may be feen under their feveral articles. 
GARDENIA. See Jasminum. 
GARIDELLA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 655. tab. 430. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 507. [This plant was Co named by 
Dr. Tournefort, in honour of Dr. Garidel, who was 
profeflbr of phyfic, at Aix, in Provence.] 
The Characters are, 

tfbt flower hath a fmall, oblongs ereSl empalement of five 
leaves ; it bath no petals, but five oblong equal necla* 
Hums occupy their place ; thefe are bilabiate. The outer 
part of the under lip is bifid and plain ; the interior part 
of the upper lip is Jhort and Jingle, T he flower batb 
eight or ten awl-fhaped ftamina, which are fhorter than 
the empalement, and are terminated by obtufe eretl fum* 
mits. In the center is Jituated three germina, which are 
oblong, comprejfed, and Jharp-pointed, having no ftyles, but 
crowned by Jimple ftigmas ; thefe become three oblong com- 
preffed capfules with two valves, inclojing feveral fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnasus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and three germen. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Garidella (Nigellaftrum.) Hort. Cliff. 1 70. Garidella 
foliis tenuiffime divifis. Tourn. Garidella with vr,y 
narrow divided leaves and the Nigella Cretica folio 
Fceniculi. C. B. P. 146. Fennel-flower of Crete with a 

Fennel leaf 

This plant is very near akin to the Nigella, or Fennel- 
flower, to which genus it was placed by the wri- 
ters on botany before Dr. Tournefort, and was by 

him 
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him feparated from it, as differing in the form of the 
flower. 

It grows wild in Candia, and on mount Baldus, in 
Italy, as alfo in Provence, where it was difcovered by 
Dr. Garidel, who fent the feeds to Dr. Tournefort, 
for the Royal Garden at Paris. 

This is an annual plant, which riles with an upright 
Italic a foot high, dividing into feveral tender 
branches, garnifhed at their joints with very flender 
leaves like thofe of Fennel. The (talks are terminated 
by one fmall flower, of a pale herbaceous colour, 
which is fucceeded by three capfules, each containing 
two or three fmall feeds. It flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in September. It is propagated 
by feeds, which fhould be fbwn in autumn, on a bed 
or border of light frefh earth, where the plants arc 
defigned to remain (for they feldom thrive if they are 
tranfplanted ;) when the plants are come up, they 
muft be carefully cleared from weeds, and where 
they are too clofe, they muft be thinned, leaving 
them about four or five inches apart ; this is all the 
culture the plants require, and if the feeds are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up without any 
farther care. 
GAULTHERIA. 
The Characters are, 
It hath a double permanent empalement ; the outer has 
two oval, concave, jhbrt leaves ; the inner has one bell- 
fiaped leaf cut into Jive fegtnents ; the flower has one oval 
petal, cut half -way into Jive fegtnents, which are reflexed ; it 
has ten awl-Jhaped neElarii, which are Jbort, furrounding 
the germen and ftamina, and ten awl-Jhaped incurved fta- 
mina infer ted to the receptacle, terminated by bifid horned 
fwnmits, and a roundijh deprejfed germen, fupporting a 
cylindrical ftyle, crowned by an obtufe Jtigma •, the ger- 
men afterward becomes an obtufe five-cornered capfule, 
having five cells, faftencd to the interior empalement, 
which turns to a berry open at the top, filled with hard 
angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fectton of 
Linnaeus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
the flower having ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Gaultheria (Procumbens.) Amcen. Acad. 3. p. 14. 
T railing Gaultheria. Vitis Idsa Canadenfis, pyrolse 
folio. Tourn. Inft. 608. Canada Sortie-berry with a 
winter-green leaf 

This plant grows naturally in feveral parts of North 
America upon fwampy ground, fo is with difficulty 
preferved in the Englifh gardens. The branches of 
this trail upon the ground, and become ligneous, but 
never rife upward ; they are garnilhed with oval en- 
tire leaves, placed alternate ; the flowers are produced 
on the fide of the branches ; they are of an herba- 
ceous colour, fo make little appearance, and very 
rarely are fucceeded by fruit in England. 
The only method in which I have fucceeded to keep 
this plant, was by planting of it in a pot, filled with 
loofe undunged earth, placing it in the fhade, and 
frequently watering it ; with this management I have 
kept the plant alive three years, and have had flowers 
but no fruit. 

GAURA. 

The Characters are, 
It hath an empalement of one leaf, which falls off, with 

■ a long cylindrical tube, having four oblong glands faftened to 
it ; the upper part is cut into four oblong fegments, which 
are reflexed. The flower hath four oblong rifing petals, 
which are broad at the top but narrow at their bafe, 
fitting upon the tube of the empalement', and eight upright 
flender ftamina which are porter than the petals, and a 
neftarious gland between the bafe of each, with oblong 
moveable fummits. The oblong germen is fituated under 
the flower, fupporting a flender Jlyle the length of the 
ftamina, crowned by four oval fpreading fligmas ; the 

flower is fucceeded by an oval four-cornered compreffed \ 
capfule, containing one oblong angular feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fc£ti«n of 
Linnaeus's eighth clafs, intitled Octandria Monogy- 
nia, die flower having eight ftamina and one ftyle. | 

4 
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We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Gaura (Biennis.) Amcen. Acad. 3. p. 26. Gaura. Ly- 
fimachia chamaenerio fimilis ttoridana, foliiis nigris 
punctis capfulis carinatis in ramulorum cymis. Pluk. 
Amalth. 139. tab. 428. f. r. 

This is a biennial plant, which grows naturally in Vir- 
inia and Penfylvania : the^ftalk rifes four or five feet 
igh, fending out feveral branches, which are gar- 
nilhcdwith oblong, fmooth, pale, green leaves, fit- 
ting pretty clofe. The flowers are produced in clofe 
tufts at the end of the branches ; they are compofed 
of four oblong petals^ of a pale Rofe colour, irregu- 
larly placed, having eight ftamina furrounding* the 
ftyle. The flowers appear in September, and when 
the autumn proves favourable, the feeds will ripen 
toward the end of October. 

If the feeds of this plant are fown on open borders 
loon after they are ripe, they will more certainly fuc- 
ceed than when they are fown in the fpring. When 
the plants come up, they muft be kept clean from 
weeds ; and if they are too clofe, fome of them 
fhould be drawn out, and planted in a bed to allow 
room for the other to grow ; in the autumn they 
fhould be all tranfplanted to the place where they are 
defigned to fland for flowering and perfecting their 
feeds, and will require no other culture but to fup- 
port their branches to prevent the autumnal winds 
from breaking them down. 
GENERATION is, by naturalifts, defined to be 
the act of procreating and producing a thing which 
before was not ; or, according to the fchoolmen, it is 
the total change or converfion of a body into a new 
one, which retains no fenfible part or mark of its 
former ftate. 

Thus we fay, fire is generated, when we perceive it 
to be where before there was only wood, and other 
fuel, or when the wood is fo changed, as to retain no 
fenfible character of wood ; in the like manner a chick 
is faid to be generated, when we perceive a chick, 
where before was only an egg, or the egg is changed 
into the form of a chick. 

In generation there is not properly any production 
of new parts, but only a new modification or manner 
of exiftence of the old ones, and thus generation is 
diftinguifhed from creation. 

Generation alfo differs from alteration, in that in al- 
teration the fubject remains apparently the fame, and 
is only changed in its accidents or affections, as iron, 
which before was fquare, is now made round •, or when 
the fame body which is well to-day, is fick to-morrow. 
Again: generation is the oppofite to corruption, 
which is the utter extinction of a former thing * as, 
when that which before was an egg, or wood, is no 
longer either the one or the other ; whence it appears, 
that the generation of one thing is the corruption of 
another. 

The Peripate ticks explain generation by a change or 
paflage from a privation, or want of a fubftantial 
form, to the having fuch a form. 
The moderns allow of no other change in generation 
than what is local; and, according to their no- 
tion, it is only a tranlpofition, . or new arrangement 
of parts 5 and, in this fenfe, the fame matter is capa- 
ble of undergoing an infinite number of generations. 
As for example : A grain of Wheat, being committed 
to the ground, imbibes the humidity of the foil, be- 
comes turgid, and dilates to fuch a degree, that it 
becomes a plant ; and, by a continual accefiion of 
matter, by degrees, ripens into an ear, and at length 
into a feed ; this feed, when ground in a mill, appears 
in the form of a flour, which, being mixed up with 
water, makes a pafte, of which bread is generated 
by the addition or yeaft, and undergoing the operation 
of fire, i. e. by baking ; and this bread being comi- 
nuted by the teeth, digefted in the ftomach, and con- 
veyed through the canals of the body, becomes flefh, 
. or, in other words, flefh is generated. 
Now the only thing effected in all this feries of gene- 
ration, is a local motion of the parts of the matter, 
and their fetding again in a different order & fo that 
, where- 
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Wherever there is a new arrangement, or compofition 
of the elements, there is, in reality, a new generation, 
and thus generation is reduced to motion. 
Generation is more immediately understood of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies from feed, or the coition 
of others of different fexes, but of the fame genus or 
kind. 

Monf. Perrault, and fome of the modern naturalifts 
after him, maintained, That there is not properly any 
new generation, that God created all things at firft, 
and that what is by us called generation, is no more 
than an augmentation and expanfion of the minute 
parts of the body of the feed ; fo that the whole lpe- 
cics, which are afterwards produced, were, in reality, 
all formed at the firft, and inclofed therein, to be 
brought forth and expofed to view in time, and ac- 
cording to a certain order and ceconbmy. 
And accordingly Dr. Garden fays, It is moft proba- 
ble, that the ftamina. of all the plants and animals 
that have been formed, ab origine mundi, by the Al- 
mighty Creator, within the firft of each respective 
kind ; and he who confiders the nature of vifion, that 
it does not give us the true magnitude, but only 
the proportion of things ; and that which leems to 
our naked eye but a point, may truly be made up 
by as many parts as feem to be in the whole univerfe, 
will not think this an abfurd or impoffible thing. 
Dr. Blair, treating of the generation of plants, fays, 
That when Almighty God created the world, he fo or- 
dered and difppfed of the materies mundi, that every 
thing produced from it mould continue.folongas the 
world Ihould ftand. Not that the fame individual 
fpecics fhould always remain *, for they were, -in 
procefs of time, to pcrifh, decay, and return to the 
earth, from whence they came ; but that every like 
mould produce its like, every fpecies Ihould produce 
its own kind, to prevent a final deftruction of the 
fpecics, or tiie necefiity of a new creation, in order 
to continue the fame fpecies upon earth, or in the 
world. 

For which end he laid down certain regulations, by 
which each fpecies was to be propagated, preferved, 
and Supported, till, in order, or courfe of time, they 
were to be removed hence for, without that, thofe 
very beings, which were created at firft, muft have 
continued till the final diflblution of all things, 
which Almighty God of his infinite wifdom did not 
think fit. 

But, that he might ftill the more manifeft his omni- 
potence, he fct all the engines of his providence to 
work, by which one effect was to produce another by 
the means of certain laws, or rules laid down for the 
propagation, maintenance, and fupport of all created 
beings ; this his divine providence is called nature, 
and thefe regulations are called the laws, or rules of 
nature, by which it ever operates in its ordinary 
courfe, and whatever exceeds from that is faid to 
be preternatural, miraculous, or monftrous. 
Mofes, in his account of the creation, tells us, that 
plants have their feeds in themfelves, in thele words : 
And God faid, Let the earth bring forth grafs, the 
herb yielding feed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, 
after his kind, whofe feed is in itfelf upon the earth. 
The antients, indeed* diftinguifhed the generation 
of animals into two kinds, i. e. into regular, called 
uni vocal ; and anamolous, called alfo equivocal, or 
fpontaneous. 

The firft was effected by parent animals of the fame 
kind, as that of men, birds, beafts, &c. The fecond 
they fuppofed to be effected by corruption, the fun, 
dec* as that of infects, frogs, cVc. but this latter is now. 
generally exploded. 

Many, indeed, have eflayccl to treat ofthe generation 
of animals, but few have been able ' to give that fa- 
tisfactory account of it that were to be wifhed for, and 
far fewer yet have been able to treat of the generation 
of plants as it ought to be ; for that which ftill kept 
them in the. dark, was, 

Firft, That though there were two different fexes in 
animals, by whofe mutual affiftance the fpecies was;! 
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propagated, yet there was no fuch thing then known 
in plants. 

Secondly, That though it can now be made appear, 
.that every animal is produced by univocal generation, 
i. e. from an egg, and not by corruption, &c! as moft 
of the antients imagined the infects were ; yet there 
are ftill thofe who maintain, that thofe which they call 
imperfect plants, are the product of a certain rotten- 
nefs in the earth. 

The generation of plants bears a clofe analogy to 
that of fome animals, efpecially fuch as want local 
motion, as mufcles, and other immoveable fhell-fifh, 
which are hermaphrodite, and contain both the male 
and female organs of generation. 
The flower of a plant is found to be the pudendum, 
or principal organ of generation j but the ufc of fo 
much mechanilm, and fo many parts, has been but 
little known till of late years. 

The flower of a. Lily confiftsof fix petala, or flower- 
leaves, from the bottom of which, in the middle, arifes 
a kind of tube, called by Tournefort, the piftillum, 
and by Dr. Linnaeus the ftyle j this refts upon the 
germen, which is the female organ of generation ; 
round this are placed pretty fine threads, called the 
ftamina, or filaments ; -thefe ftamina arife likewife 
from the bottom of the flower, and terminate at the 
top in little fummits, called by fome apices, which 
are replete with a fine duft, called farina ; thefe are 
. the male organs of plants. 
This is the general ftructure of the flowers of plants, 
although they are infinite ways diverfified, and to fuch 
a degree, that fome have no fenfible piftil, and others 
want the ftamina ; others again have the ftamina, but 
want the apices, and fome plants exceed all others in 
this, that they have no vifible flowers ; but if it be al- 
lowed, that this before-mentioned is the moft common 
ftructure of flowers, it will follow, that thefe parts 
that feem wanting are ufually only lefs apparent, or 
are fituated in different plants, or in different parts of 
the fame plant. 

The fruit is ufually at the bafe of the piftillum, fo 
that when the piftillum falls with the reft of the flower, 
the fruit appears in the ftead of it j but oftentimes 
the piftillum is the fruit itfelf, but ftill they have both 
the fame fituation in the center of the flower, and die 
petala, or flower-leaves, which . are difpofed around 
the little embryo, feem to be defigned only to prepare 
a fine juice in the little veflels, for the fupport of it 
during the little time that they laft, and it requires ; 
but fome fuppofe the chief ufe of them to be to defend 
the piftillum, &c. 

The apices of the ftamina are fmall capfuke, or bags, 
full of a farina, or duft, which falls out when the cap- 
lula grows ripe, and burfts. 

Monf. Tournefort fuppofed this duft to be only an 
excrement of the food of the fruit, and the ftamina 
to be nothing but excretory ducts, which filtrated this 
ufelefs matter, and thus difcharged the embryo «, but 
Mr. Morland, Mr. Geoffroy, and others, find nobler 
ufes for this duft: ; on their principle the ftamina, with 
the apices and farina, make the male part of the 
plant, and the piftil, the female. 
Mr. Morland fays, It hath been long ago obferved, 
that there is in every particular feed a feminal plant 
conveniently lodged between the two lobes, which 
conftitute the bulk of the feed, and are defigned for 
the firft nourifhment of the tender plant. 
But the admirable Dr. Grew, to whofe generous in- 
duftry, and happy fagaciry, we are indebted for the 
beft improvements of this part of knowledge, is the 
only author I can find, who hath obferved that the 
farina, or fine powder, which is, at its proper feafon, 
Ihed out of thole theca?, or apices feminilbrmes [i. e. 
feed-forming cafes] which grow at the top of the 
ftamina, doth fome way perform the office of male 
foerm. But herein, I think, he falls fliort, in that he 
fuppofes them only to drop upon the outfide the ute- 
rus, or vafculum feminale, and to impregnate the in- 
:■ eluded feed by fome fpirituous emanations, or energe- 
tical imprefs. . 

That 
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That which is now fubjected to the difquifitions and 
cenfure of fuch whole exquifite lkill conftitutcs 
themjudgesof fuch performances, is, Whether it may 
not be more proper to fuppofe, that the feeds which 
are lodged in the proper involucra, are at the firft un- 
impregnated ova (or eggs) as of animals; that this 
farina is' a congeries of leminai plants, one of which 
muft be conveyed into every ovum before it can be- 
come prolific v that the ftylus, in Mr. Ray's language, 
or the upper part of the piftillum, in Mr. Tourne- 
fort's, is a tube defigned to convey thefe feminal plants 
into their nefts in the ova; that there is fo vaft apro- 
vifion made, becaufe of die odds there are, whether 
one, of fo many, lhall ever find its way into, and 
through fo narrow a conveyance. 
To make this fuppofition the more credible, I lhall 
lay down the obfervations I have made upon the fili- 
ation of thefe ftamina, and die ftylus, in fome few Ipe- 
cies of plants. 

Firft, In the Corona Imperial is, where the uterus, or 
vafculum feminale of the plant ftands upon the center 
of the flower j and from the top of this arifech tiie 
ftylus, the vafculum feminale and ftylus together re- 
prefenting a piftillum. 

Round this are placed fix ftamina ; upon the ends 
of each of "thefe are apices, fo artfully fixed, that they 
turn every way with the leaft wind, being in height 
almoft equal to the ftyles about which they play, 
and which in this plant is manifeftly open at the 
top, as it is liollow all the way ; to which we muft 
add, that upon the top of the ftylus there is a fort 
of tuft, con lifting of pinguid villi, which I imagined 
to be placed there 'to catch and detain the farina, as 
it flies out of the thecas ; from hence, I fuppofe, the 
wind fhakes it down the tube, till it reach the vafcu- 
lum feminale. 

In the Caprifolium, or Honeyfuckle, there rifes a fty- 
lus from the rudiments of a berry, into which it is in- 
lerted to the top of the monopetalous flower ; from 
the middle of which flower are fent forth feveral fta- 
mina, that flied their farina out of the cafes upon 
the orifice of the ftylus, which, in this plant, is 
villous or tufted, upon the fame account as in the 
former. 

In Allium, or common Garlic, there arifes a tricoc- 
cous uterus, or feed-veflel ; in the center of which is 
inferted a fliort ftylus, not fo high as the apices, which 
thus over- topping it, have the opportunity of fhed- 
ding their globules into an orifice more eafily ^ for 
which reafon, I can difcern no tuft upon this (as in 
the former) to infure their entrance, that being pro- 
vided for by its fituation juft under them. 
The reader, I hope, will excufe me, if I prefent him 
now with fome fuch reafonings or reflections as the 
foregoing account doth fuggeft, and will fupport-, 
and I cannot but hope to perfuade thofe that are 
©andid, that I have afligned to the feveral parts of the 
flowers I have mentioned, their true and real ufe. 
For nothing can be more natural than to conclude, 
that where a fine powder is curioufly prepared, care- 
fully repofited, and flied abroad at a peculiar feafon, 
where there is a tube lb placed as to be fit to receive 
it, and fuch care in dilpofing this tube, where it doth 
Hot lie directly under the cafes that flied the powder, 
it hath a particular apparatus at the erid, to infure its 
entrance. 

Nothing can be more genuinely deduced from any 
premifes, than it may from this, that this powder, 
or fome of it, was defigned to enter this tube. If thefe 
ftamina had been only excretory du<5fo, as has been hi- 
therto fuppofed, to feparate the grofler parts, and leave 
the juice defigned for the nourifhment of the feed 
more referved, what need was there to lodge thefe ex- 
crements in fuch curious repofitories ? They would 
have been conveyed any where, rather than where 
there was fo much danger of their dropping into the 
feed-veflel again, as there is here. 
Again : the tube, over the mouth of which they are 
Ihed, and into which they enter, leads always directly 
into the feed-veflel. 
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To which we muft add, that rhe tube always begins 
to die when thefe tliecas are emptied of their contents-, 
if they laft any longer, it is only whilft the globules, 
which enter at their orifice, may be fuppofed to have 
finilhed their pafiage. Now, can we well expeel a mora 
convincing proof of thefe tubes being defigned to con- 
vey thefe globules', than that they wither when there 
are not more globules to convey'. ( , 
If I could now fhew, that the ova, or unimpregnat- 
ed feeds, are ever to be obferved without this feminal 
plant, the proof would arife to a demonftration ; but 
having not been fo happy as to obferve this, I (hall 
contenf myfelf at prefent with fuggefting, that hence 
one would conclude, that the petalaof the flower were 
rather defigned to fever fuperfluous juices from what 
was left to afcend in the ftamina, than the ftamina to 
perform this office, either for them, or the unimpreg- 
nated femina, and obferve rhe analogy between ani- 
mal and vegetable generation, as far as was neceflary 
there fhould be an agreement between them*. I lhall 
recommend the enquiry to thofe gentlemen who are 
^mafters of the belt microfcopes, and addrefs in ufing 
them; though, in the mean time, I have made fome 
fteps toward a proof of this fort, and have met with 
fome fuch hints, as make me not deifpair of being able, 
in a Ihort time, to give the world even this fatisfaclion. 
For, hot to infill upon this, that the feminal plant 
always lies in that part of the feed which is always 
nearefl. to the infertion of this ftylus, or fome propa- 
gation of it into the fced-veflels, I have difcovered in 
Beans, Peas, and Kidney-beans, juft under one end of 
thatwecall the eye, a in an ifelt perforation, (difcerriible 
by the grofler fort of magnifying glaftes) which leads 
directly to the feminal plant, and at which I fuppofe 
the feminal plant did enter ; and, I arri apt to think, 
the Beans or Peas that do not thrive we;ll, may be 
found deftitute of it. 

But I muft now proceed to deferibe fome other 
plants, whereby it will appear, that there is a parti- 
cular care always excrcifed to convey this powder, fo 
often mentioned, into a tube, which may convey it 
to the ova. 

Now, in leguminous plants, if we carefully take off 
the pctala of the flower, We fliall difcover the pod, or 
filiqua, clofely covered with an involving membrane, 
which, about the top, feparates into nine ftamina, 
each fraught with its quantity of farina ; and thefe 
ftamina clofely adhere to the ftyle, which is obferv- 
ablc at the end of that tube, which here alio leads di- 
rectly to the pod ; it ftands not upright, indeed, but 
fo bent, as to make near a right' angle with it. 
In Roles there ftands a coliiuin, confiding of many 
tubes clofely clung together, though eafily feparable, 
each leading to their particular cell, the ftamina in a 
great number placed all round about, 
in Tithy mains* or Spurge, there rifes a tricoccous 
veflel, that, whilft it is fmall, and not eafily difcernible, 
lies at the bottom till it is impregnated, but af- 
terwards grows up, and ftands lb high upon a tall 
pedicle of its own, as would tempt one to think, that 
there were to be no communication betwixt this and 
the apices. 

In the Strawberries and Rafpbcrries, the' hairs which 
row upon the ripe fruit (which, I fuppofe, may be 
iirprifing to fome) are fo many tubes leading each to 
their particular feed ; and therefore we may obferve, 
that in the firil opening of the flower there ftands a 
ring of ftamina, within the pctala, and the whole in- 
ward area appears like a little wood of thefe hairs or 
pulp, which, when they have received and conveyed 
their globules, the feeds fwell, and rife in a carncous 
pulp. Thus far Mr. Morland. 

We may obferve a veflel at the bottom of the piftil 
of the Lily, which veflel we may call the uterus, or 
womb, in which arc three ovaries filled with little 
eggs, or rudiments of feed found in the ovaria, 
which always decay, and come to nothing, unlels im- 
pregnated with the farina of th^famc plant, or fome 
other of the fame kind *, the ftamina alio ferve for the 
. conveyance of the male feed. of the plant to be per- 
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fe&ed in the apices, which, when ripe, burft forth in 
little particles like 'duft ; fome of them fall into the 
orifice of the piftil, and are either conveyed thence 
into the utricle, to fecundify the feniale ova, or 
lodged in the pift.il, where, by their magnetic virtue, 
they draw the nouri foment from the other parts of 
the plant into the embryos of the fruit, making them 

fwell, grow, &c. * 
In flowers that turn down, as the Cyclamen, and the 
Imperial Crown, ' the piftil is much longer than the 
ftamina, that their duft may fall from their apices in 
Sufficient quantities on the piftil, for the bufinefs of 
impregnation. 

Mr. GeofFroy aflures us, That in all the obfervations 
he had made, the cutting off the piftil before it 
could be impregnated by the farina, actually ren- 
dered the plant barren for the feafon, and the fruit 
abortive. 

In many kinds of plants, as the Oak, Pine, Willow, 
&C. the flowers, Mr. GeofFroy obferves, have their 
ftamina and apices, whofe farina may eafily im- 
pregnate the rudiments of the fruit, which are not 

off- . u- 

Indeed there is fome difficulty in reconciling this 

fyftem with a certain fpecies of plants, which bear 
flowers without fruit j and another fpecies of the 
lame kind and denomination, which bear fruit with- 
out flowers ; fuch are the Palm, Hemp, Hop, Pop- 
lar, &c. which are hence diftinguifhed into male 
and female ; for how fhould the farina of the male 
here, come to impregnate the ova of the female ? 
This difficulty Mr. GeofFroy folves, by fuppofing the 
wind to be the vehicle that conveys the male duft: to 
the female uterus, which is confirmed by an inftance 
of Jovianus Potanus, of a fingle female Palm-tree 
growing in a foreft, which never bore fruit, till, 
having rifen above the other trees of the foreft, 
and being then in a condition to receive the farina of 
the male by the wind, it began to bear fruit in abun- 
dance. 

As to the manner wherein the farina fecundihes, Mr. 
GeofFroy advances two opinions : 
Firft, That the farina being always found of a ful- 
phureous compofition, and full of fubtil and pene- 
trating parts (as appears from its fprightly odour) 
which, falling on the piftils of the flowers, there re- 
folves, and the fubtileft parts of it, penetrating the 
fubftance of the piftil, excite a fermentation, which 
putting the latent juices of the young fruit in mo- 
tion, occafions the parts to unfold the young plant 
that is inclofed in the embryo of the feed. 
In this hypothefis, the plant in miniature is fup- 
pofed to be contained in the feed, and to want only 
a proper juice to unfold its parts, and to make them 

grow. „ . „ , 

The fecond opinion is, That the farina of the male 
plant is the firft germ or femen of the new plant, and 
ftands in need of nothing to enable it to grow or un- 
fold, but a fuitablc nidus with the juice it finds pre- 
pared in the embryo of the feed or ovary. 
It may be obferved, that thefe two theories of vege- 
table generation bear a ftric"r. analogy to thofe two 
of animal generation, viz. either that the young ani- 
mal is in the femen mafculinum, and only ftands 
in need of the juice of the matrix to cherifh and 
bring it forth or that the female ovum contains the 
animal, and requires only the male feed to excite a 
fermentation. 

Mr. Geoffroy rather makes the proper feed to be in 
the farina, inafmuch as the beft microfcopes do not 
difcover the leaft appearance of any bud in the little 
embryos of the grains, when they are examined, be- 
fore the apices have, fhed their duft. 
In leguminous plants, if the . petala and ftamina be 
removed, and the piftil, or that part which becomes 
the pod, be viewed with the microfcope before the 
flower be open, thofe little green tranfparent veftCulaj, 
which are to become grains, will appear in their na- 
tural order, yet (till fhewing nothing elfe but the mere 
coat, or Ikin of the grain; 
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If you continue to obferve the flowers as they ad- 
vance for feveral days fucceflively, you will find them 
to fwell, and, by degrees, to become replete with a 
limpid liquor ; in which, when the farina comes to 
be lhed, and the leaves of the flower to fall, there may 
be obferved a little greenifh fpeck, or globule; float- 
ing, about at large. 

There is not at firft any appearance of an organiza- 
tion in this little body ; but in time, as it grows, 
you may begin to diftinguifh two little leaves like two 
fmall horns ; as the little body grows, the liquor di- 
minifhes infenfibly, till at length the grain becomes 
guite opake ; and upon opening it, the cavity will be 
found filled with a young plant in miniature, confut- 
ing of a little germ, or plantula, a little root, and 
the lobes of the Bean, or Pea; 

The manner wherein this germ of the apex enters the 
veficula of the grain, is not very difficult to deter- 
mine : for, befides that the cavity of the piftil reaches 
from the top to the embryos of the grains, or thofe 
veficula?, have a little aperture correi ponding ro the 
extremity of the cavity of the piftil, fo that the fmall 
duft, or farina, may vafily fall, or find an eafy paf- 
fage in the aperture in the mouth of* the veflels, which 
is the embryo of the grain. 

The aperture, or cicatricula, is much the fame hi 
both grains ; and it is eafily obferved in Peas, Beans, 
&c. without a microfcope. 

Dr. Patrick Blair, treating of the generation of 
plants, fays, That a vegetative life is common to 
them, as well as animals ; and that the propagation 
or production of the fpecies is the effect of the vege- 
tative, not the fenfitive life in animals, as well a& in 
plants; and that if there be a neceffity of the con- 
currence of two different fexes in animals, at the be- 
ginning or generating of the fpecies, the fame ne- 
ceffity muft be in plants too 5 for as a cow, a mare, 
a hen, a fhe-reptile, an infect, &c. cannot produc6 
an animal without the male, no more can it be fup- 
pofed, that a plant can produce fertile feed without 
the concurrence of the male plant, or the male parts 
of the plant. 

Mr. Ray fays, That he will not deny, that both trees 
and herbs may produce fruit, and even come to ma- 
turity, without the male feed being fprinkled upon 
them. For though moll birds do not lay eggs with- 
out congrefs of the male, yet the hen often does it 
without copulating with the cock, but then there 
eggs are barren and wind eggs juft fo, though a fe- 
male plant may produce feed of iefcif, yet that feed is 
never fertile. For, 

Firft, As the work of generation in animals does not 
proceed from their animal or fenfitive 'life but from 
their vegitative, which being the fame as in plants, 
that operation muft be performed after the fame 
manner in both ; therefore, as there is a neceflity 
of two different fexes in animals, it muft be fo too 
in plants. * 
Secondly, As pa/five feminal matter in female ani- 
mals cannot be productive or fertile of itfelf, without 
being impregnated, animated, or its particles let in 
motion and dilated by the active principles of the 
male feminal matter; neitner can the female feed 
in plants be rendered fertile, until it be impregnated 
by the farina foscundans from the male parts of the 

plants. 

As to the flowers of plants, if they were not afli fir- 
ing to, or if there were hot fome extraordinary ufe 
from them in the perfection of the feed, they would 
not be fo often obferved upon plants as they are. But 
fince there is nofruitor feed without a previous flower j 
and fince where the One is obvious the other is con- 
spicuous, and fince one is fcarce to be obferved with 
the naked eye, neither is the other j this implies a re- 
lation between them, that the one of them is riot to 
be expected without the other. 
It is true, there may be flowers upon a plant, where 
the fruit is feldom feen, efpecially in thefe northern 
climates 5 fuch as the Pervinca, the Nymphaea alba 
minima, and feveral others ; where the plant exhaufts 

the 
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the nutritious juice, in pufhing forth tendrils or| 
creeping roots, which fb weaken the plants, as not to I 
be able to bring the fruit to perfection ; but there is 
no fruit or feed to be feen', urilefs a flower has been | 
lent as a meilenger before it, to give notice of its j 
approach j though it is hot always upon the fame 
plant, yet it is fhll upon fome other plant of the fame 
Species \ for the flowers are to be feen upon diftinct I 
plants, different branches, or. different parts of the 
branch from the fruit, in the Abies, Cory 1 us, Nux 
Juglans, &c. the Mercurialis, Spinach i d, &cc. J 
But the fruit never appears, or never begins to hi- j 
creafe upon thefe plants, till the flower is /pent and I 
£one; therefore they mu ft ferve for another ufe, than j 
to be merely, ornamental j for if that were their prin- I 
cipal ufe, they would be always confpicuous, winch I 
they are not for the moft part in apetalous flowers ; j 
and they would always be to be feen, and never be 1 
hid i which is not fo in the Afarum, Hydrocotyle, I 
&c. where, though the flower is large enough in pro- I 
portion to the fruit, yet it is not to be feen, unlefs I 
the leaf be turned up, and both flower and fruit be j 
narrowly fearched for. * j 

The Frumenta and Gramina have their ftamineous I 
flowers i yet in fome of them -the flower is feldom to j 
be leen, unlefs the fpike be fhakenj and then the j 
apices will appear. 1 
The Polypodiurn, and other capillary* plants, have I 
regular flowers, which precede the minute capfulje or I 
feed-veffels, but neither of them are confpicuous with- j 
out a microfcope. 

From thefe inftances it appears, that the flowers arc 
not conftantly a guard to prefer ve the tender em- I 
bryos from the injuries of the air, for then the flowers J 
muft always have been upon the fame pedicle with I 

the fruit. j 
Therefore, fince the appearance of the flower is the 1 
firft ftep towards the production of the feed, whether I 
both be upon the fame pedicle or not, it neceflarily I 
follows, that the one muft contribute towards the I 
bringing of the other to perfection. I 
The antients taking notice, that feveral plants did I 
produce flowers and had no feeds, and that other I 
plants of the fame fpecies, and fown from the fame I 
feed, did produce the feed without a previous flower, I 
they were ready to call the one male, and the other I 
female,- without any notion that the one was affifting [ 
to the other i for they looked upon fuch flowers to I 
be only barren ; and therefore they called thole which I 
had flowers female, and thofe that produced the I 
fruits, male plants. Thus Mercurialis is called Spi- |j 
cata Fcemina, and Tefticulata Mas. That which |; 
produces the fruit muft needs be the female, as the i 
female animal brings forth the foetus ; therefore the || 
tefticulata muft needs be the female, and the fpicata I; 

the male. 11 
"Wherever the plants are annual, thefe With the 1 

flowers, and fuch as have the feed, are always near to J; 
each other ; but where the root is perennial, and where I: 
the plant is more frequently propagated by the root I; 
than the feed, the cafe alters ; for there being no need : 
of the feed to propagate the plant, there is the lefs |j 
heed of the flower to be nearer to the plant which I 
produces the feed. I 
So the Spinachia and the Lupulus are frequently feen [ 
to grow, to produce the feed, and the other the fqua- j 
rrious fruit ; ,when the plants which produce the male I 
flowers of the one or the other, are at fome diftance. I 
And this is fo far from being an objection againft the I 
neceffity of two fexes in plants as well as in animals, 
that it is an argument to confirm it ; for it ffteWs the I 
wonderful contrivances in order to prefer ve the fpe- I 
ties, when the ordinary rheans of propagating it by I 
the feed cannot be fo conveniently attained. 
Thefe, and more that might be produced, being I 
evident proofs of two fexes in plants, as well as in ani- 
mals, we fhall in the next place, give fome experi- I 
ments to confirm this in a negative way, as have been [ 
already done in a pofitive. I 
When plants have been deprived of their male flowers, I 
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or male parts in the flower, they either produced 

no feed at all, or if they did, they became abortive, 

dried up, or dwindled away i or though the feeds did 

come to perfection, they were barren, or did not 
produce. 

Experiment i. Mr. tJcoffrqy having cut off all the 
ftamineous tufts of male flowers from the top of tlie 
ftalk in the Maiz or Turky-wheat, as fbon as they ap- 
peared, and before the fpike loaded with the em- 
ryos of. the femeh had put forth from the alas of the 
leaves, feveral of thefe embryos decayed and dried 
up after they were pretty big ; but fome grains upon 
their pedicles all along the fpike fwelled confiderably, 
. and feemed to be full of the bud, and were confe- 
quently fertile, while all the others mifcarried, and 
there was not one Jp ike where the whole feeds did hot 
ripen to tlie full. 

This experiment is a fufficient proof of the ufe of 
the male flowers of this plant - f for whatfoever that is 
which flows from the racemi of thefe flowers, it feems 
it muft be conducive not only for the impregnation of 
the feed, but alfo for the growth and impregnation of 
the fruiti . 

At prefent we fhall fhew, that what nourifhment is 
ufually furnilhed by the pedicle to the embryos, does 
not appear to be capable to dilate or expand itfelf, or 
contribute to the continual fupply of nutritious par- 
ticles, unlefs tlie embryos were animated or enlivened 
by the fpirit which fhould have flowed from the male 
flowers s fo that they were fo debilitated and weaken- 
ed, in afcending from the body of the plant towards 
the embryos, before they could arrive at them, that 
they which otherwife might have ferved for the aug- 
mentation and increafe of all the embryos upon the 
lpike, could not now do any thing more than con- 
tribute to the ripening of a few. And although Mr. 
Geoftroy might have, imagined, that thefe few feeds 
which came to perfection were fertile alfo, becaufe 
they were full of germs, yet he could not be furc of 
that, unlefs he had fown the fame feeds next feafbn, 
and tried whether they would chit or not. - 
Gardeners who buy Onion and Leek-feed brought 
from Strafburgh, commonly try the following expe- 
riment : they put a few of the feeds into a pot of wa- 
ter mixed with earth, and if they find they begin to 
fpring, or fend forth the fern inal leaf or fibre of the 
root, after a few days, they judge of the product of 
it ; and notwith (taking all the feeds without this 
trial may feem to be productive, being equally firm, 
hard, and folid, Perhaps not more than one third of 
therh will prove fertile. 

And this barrennefs may proceed, either becaufe' they 
had never been impregnated by the mal6 parts of the 
flower, or that they had beeri too much expofed to 
the air ; being fome time or other too much mbift- 
cned, and not afterwards been carefully dried, of have 
been kept too long, by which neglect they lofc their 
fpirit or life. 

Now, if the fulnefs, folidity and firmnefi of a feed is 
not a fure figri of its fertility, then Mr. Geoffroy 
might have been mi flake n in his opinion of the ferti- 
lity of thefe feeds in the JVIaiz, fince he did hot make 
any trial of it, by committing it to the ground. 
In like manner, as to his fcco'nd experiment of the 
Mercurialis Diofcoridis, where he raifed fome plants 
Which' had the fruit, and others which had the fra- 
mineous flowers, and removed the floriferou's plants 
before the flowers Were blown, every one of the feeds 
upon the fructiferous plants, except five or fix, mif- 
carried •, which feeds were fo' full, that he was pcr- 
fuaded they were capable bf producing new plants, 
and the like Was found by Camerarius in the Cannabis. 
Yet inafmuch as neither of them tried the experi- 
ment, by fowing the fame feed the fecond year, they 
could not be fure but that they might have failed in 
their expectation. 

Mr. Bdbart, overfeer of the phy lie-garden at Oxford, , 
many years fince, which was before the doctrine of 
the different fexes of plants was well underftood, being 
herbarizing, found a plant of the Lychnis fylveftris 

iimplex, 
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Simplex, no apices; and taking notice that this was not 
only in one, but in all the flowers upon the famfe plant, 
•he imagined it might be a new fpecies ; and therefore 
marked the plant, and took care to have it preferved 
till the feeds were ripe; and*then, they being full, 
hard, and firm, and to outward appearance full of 
germ, he {owed them in a proper place in the garden 
the next feafon, but not a plant fprung up from them. 
Thefe and other inftances, fet the opinion of the dif- 
ferent fexes of plants upon another footing than has 
been received by nioft of our modern authors ; for it 
imports, that it is not the nou.rifliment of the grofs 
fubftance of the feed itfelf which is hereby meant, nor 
the increafe of the fced-veficl, which is thereby de- 
figned •, for (as is already obferved) a hen can lay an 
egg, without having before had congrels with a cock; 
and this, when newly laid, fliall be of the fame big- 
nefs, colour, tafte, and fmell, with another egg which 
has been cocked (as they call it ;) i, e. which has been 
fecundated by the mafculine feminal materies: but 
the difference will appear, when both are put under 
the hen, in order to be hatched ; for the one fliall pul- 
lulate or chit, and the other fliall become fetid and 
rot. 

The cafe is juft the fame with the feed of a plant, it 
may be augmented and increafed in its bulk ; it may 
become firm, hard, and folid, and have all the tokens 
of a perfect ripenefs ; the fecd-veflels may be enlarged, 
and the pulp or parenchyma of the fruit may be aug- 
mented ; and yet the particles of the feed may remain 
crude, indigefted, and incapable to be explicated and 
dilated, or fet in a fuitable motion, whereby to pro- 
trude the fibrilla of the root at one end, and the fe- 
minal leaves at the other ; except it has before -re- 
ceived fome extraneous matter, or lbme acYive particles 
from the male parts of the flower, or from the male 
flower itfelf. 

In order to confirm the necefllty of two fexes of plants, 
as well as in animals, this familiar confideration may 
be added : that the fertility or barrennefs of .any tree, 
in the more or lefs fruitful feafons, may be known to 
ignorant'or lefs curious pcrfons, by the quantity of 
the flowers which appear in the fpring time; and that 
not only in trees alone, where the flower and fruit are 
upon one and the fame foot-ftalk, but alfo in fuch 
trees, where the flowers are upon diftinct trees, or fe- 
parate places upon the fame tree ; for it is eafy to 
determine by the catkins or i)ili upon the Walnut, 
Filbert, or Hazle-trecs, whether fuch or fuch trees 
will be fertile or barren for the enfuing ieafon, before j 
any of the embryos begin to break, be puflicd forth, 
or appear. 

Having already treated of the male and female parts 
of flowers, we fliall next confider their ufe. 
Flowers, in this refpeel, may aptly be divided into 
that of male flowers, which (as has been before ob- 
ferved) were formerly reputed barren ; and the plants 
which produce them were alfo called female plants, 
becaufe thofc perfons not having any notion of dif- 
ferent fexes in plants, they were called female, upon 
account of their weaknefs ; or if they had any thought 
of fexes in them, it was only illufive. 
The ancients were ignorant of thofc which are now- 
a-days called hermaphrodite flowers ; and they, not 
having a true notion of fexes of plants, could not ima- 
gine that the parts of both fexes fliould be in one 
flower, upon one and the fame foot-ftalk. 
And although hermaphrodite animals bear the leaft 
proportion in the animal kingdom, yet hermaphro- 
dites have the greatefl fliare in the vegetable, though 
they are not fo numerous as they have been fuppofed 
to be ; for upon a flrict examination it will be found, 
-that a. great many more plants have diftiricl: male and 
female flowers, than was formerly believed. 
The neceflity of different fexes in plants having been 
demonftrated, and that the female feed, though it 
fhould ripen to the full, cannot be fertile, except it 
be impregnated by what it receives from the male 
parts of flowers, we. fliall next explain the organs of 
generation in both fexes. 
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In the animal ceconomy, there are, befides thofc 
vefTels that are deftinated for nutrition, and the fecru- 
tion of the fever al juices in the body, fpermatic veflels 
which confift of prasparantia, deferentia, and conti- 
nent ia femen. The pneparahti'a in males, "are the 
blood-veflels and the teftes ; the one conveys the 
blood, and the other feparates the femen from blood, 
and elaborates it. 

So likewife in plants there are vefTels that receive the 
nutritious particles from the earth, and convey it to 
the extremity of the plant ; fome of which tend di- 
rectly to the leaf, and others to the flowers. 
Thole which go to the foot-ftalk of the flower may 
not improperly be called fpermatic-vefTels, for it is 
from them that the feminal particles in male, female, 
and hermaphrodite flowers are feparated ; therefore 
the foot-ftalks of the hermaphrodite flowers are pro- 
portion ably larger than thole either of the male or fe- 
male ; they have a double office, and contribute fuc- 
ceflively to both. 

In thole where the calyx becomes the fruit, the 
greatefl fupply isfurnifhed to it firft, and diltributcd 
in its cortical parts, as is vifible in the Rofe ; in which 
the foot-ftalk is fo far enlarged at lirft, as to be of an 
equal bignefs with the bud. 

After the calyx is thus formed, the next diftributioa 
is to the inner or centrical part of the flower, which 
Dr. Grew calls attire, and where the piftillum becomes 
the fruit ; the piftillum and flylus are formed at the 
fame time with the ftamina and apices. 
The ftylus at the very firfb acquires both its due length 
and bignefs ; for the nutritious particles afcending in 
the center never ftop till die flylus is ftretched out to 
its full length ; and in fuch as are furniihed with a 
peculiar apex, that is formed firfl ; the neck of the 
ltylus, or that part next to it, is the biggeft; from 
thence it gradually decreafes.in its. groflhefs, till ic 
• comes to the piftillum. "this is eafily perceived by 
' thofe who will take the pains to open the bud of a 
Lily, Tulip, &c. before they are half blown. 
The ftamen is furnifhed next with an extraordinary 
fupply of the nutritious particles before the flower is 
blown ; thefe, whether fewer or more, are at firft 
brought to their proportional largenefs, being round 
and juicy. 

The apex is the third which receives this extraordinary 
fupply of the nourifhmcnt, for after that the ftylus 
is formed, that it may lean to it after the veflels of 
the ftamen and fummit are extended to' their full 
length, and fo formed, that they can convey fuch an 
extraordinary quantity of particles as may fill up the 
capacity of the apex, it is then more enlarged than 
ever after ; for if the flower of a Lily be opened be- 
fore it be blown, the apex will be found to be full as 
long as the ftamen ; for as the one half of the apex 
covers the ftamen, fixed to its center, fo the other 
half of it is fo far extended above the ftamen, as the 
ftamen remained uncovered below it, towards the pe- 
dicle or foot-ftalk. 

The fourth part of a flower is the pctala, which re- 
ceives this extraordinary fupply of nourifliment be- 
fore the blowing ; thefe upon the revcrfc, are firft en- 
larged towards the pedicle, and are afterwards ex- 
tended and ftretched forth in proportion to the en- 
largement of the attire ; at firft they are all grofler, 
and more fucculent towards the origin, and gradually 
become thinner and broader. The ftamina of mono- 
petalous flowers do, for the mod part, arife partly 
from the pe talon itfelf, and partly from the calyx ; 
efpecially if the ftamina correfpond in number to the 
petala, as in the Hexapctalae, or Polypetala: Liliacea: 
of Tournefort, where every ftamen arifes oppofite to 
the middle of the petalori.* 

This obfervation (how and when this more than or- 
dinary fupply of nourifhment is carried to the flowers) 
eafily demohftrates wherein the analogy of the organs 
of generation in plants and animals confifts. 
In animals, the feminal matter is received by proper 
veflels from the fame blood from whence the other 
fectetions, fit for the prefervation of die animal ceco- 
nomy 
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tiomy proceed ; fo that the blood in animals being 
the fame with the fap in plants, and both being con- 
veyed after die fame manner throughout the feveral 
bodies, it neceflarily follows* that the one as well as 
the other, muft have proper velTels for fecretion of 
the fern in al matter. 

Let it then be confidered, that the fap or nutritious 
juice afcends in common to the pedicle of the flower,, 
as the blood flows by the aorta defcendens ; and that 
at the calyx or bottom of the flower, fome fhare goes 
to one part of it, and fome to another ; as the aorta 
fends one branch to the fpermatic veflels, and the re- 
mainder of it goes to perform the other function's ; 
and as a part or the f3p is feparated by the pedicle of 
the flower, when the remainder is diftributed through- 
out the remaining parts of the plant, fo the arteria 
pra?parans goes directly to the teftes in the males, and 
ovarium in the female : and in flowers fome veflels 
tend directly to the calyx (if it becomes the fruit) or 
to the perianthium (if there be any,) fome to the pe- 
tala, fome to the ftamina, fome to the piftilluin or 
uterus, as it is called by Malpighius. 
Thefe things being ferioufly reflected on, we muft of 
necelfity conclude, 

1. That the fame due care is taken to elaborate and 
prepare the more fubtile and impenetrable particles of 
the nutritious juic* in plants, as of the blood in 
animals. 

2. This fubftance fo prepared, as it mull be deflgned 
for fome extraordinary ufe, fo this ufecan be no other 
than that of being the means of fecundating the fe- 
male feed in plants, as the other is of the feminine 
oval in animals. 

If any one fliall take a flower full blown, and pull 
one of the ftamina from the pedicle, he will find a 
rough vifcid liquor, like to the fperma, which remains 
here till its moft fubtle parts have afcended the fta- 
men, or perhaps the more grofs. particles might have 
remained there, after the moft fubtile had afcended, 
before the flower was blown ; this is as plain and de- 
monftrable as can be in the Lilies, particularly in the 
Orange Lily, and moft of the Martagon Lilies, there 
is a contrivance more obvious. 

This vifcid liquor afcending by parallel ducts to the 
apex, there this fubtile matter is retained till it is 
farther elaborated by the evaporations of the more 
humid and aqueous particles, by the heat of the fun; 
and then it becomes a moft fubtile, fine, k impalpable 
dull, which is then faid to be ripe, and is called the 
farina. 

Dr. Blair, after having given the fentiments of feven 
different authors upon the fubject, proceeds to give 
his own, without fubferibing to the fentiment of either 
the one or the other ; and endeavours by a ftrict ex- 
amination of the flowers themfelves, to find out which 
©f thefe two opinions, fb diametrically oppofite to each 
other, are moft agreeable to fact. 
But before he begins, he lays down this general 
maxim, which he takes for granted, that nature is 
uniform in all her operations, and never recedes from 
thofe rules laid down by the wife Difpofer of all things 
at the creation, by performing the fame thing after 
two different and contrary methods ; and thence con- 
cludes, that if the farina be a congeries of femihal 
plants in one fpecies, it muft be fo in all. 
If there be an open and direct paflage, or though it 
be not fo direct, yet if by any direct" paflage, by which 
it can be demonftrated, that one Angle grain of the 
farina can enter every individual feed in one plant, it 
muft be fo in all ; but if neither of thefe hold good, 
and if it can be proved by ocular infpection, without 
the affiftance of a microfcope, in thofe very plants 
exemplified by Mr. Mori and, Mr. GeofFroy, and Mr. 
Bradley, that the farina in fubftance cannot enter the 
feminal veflel ; or if it does, that there is no direct 
paflage for it to enter each particular feed, after it has 
fb got into the capfula or fiiiqua* then he hopes, 
both their queries, fuppofitions, and aflertions, muft 
fall. 

As for the Corona Imperialis, the firft example given 
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by Mr. Morland, the flower of which hangs dowti* 
wards, though he does hot deny but its fly 1 us may be 
hollow all the way, and that it may be open at the 
extremity, yet by its lituation, and feveral other cir- 
cumstances, it does not lean to him to favour this 
opinion. 

For firft, as there is a continual conflux of particles 
through the flcin in animal bodies, it is alio io in ve- 
getables : this appears by the immediate fading of* 
flowers, or any other, part of rhe plant, after it has 
been plucked of}*; which proceeds from the evapora- 
tion of the particles in the little tubes, without any 
more fuccecding in their place. 

He thinks it as reafonable to fuppole, that thefe par- 
ticles flow out by the hollow fly 1 us, as by any other 
part, and alfo more fenfibly -there than ellewhere, be- 
caufe of their being concentrated within fuch narrow 
bounds ; and that if thefe particles defcend by the 
ftylus hanging downwards, the particles, or rather 
grains of the farina, can never afcend the fame way. 
2dly, That if it fhould be granted, that tllcfe grains 
did afcend by the ftylus, how do they get into the fe- 
minal veflel ; that being clofely ihut up, as will ap- 
pear to any one who fhall obferve it. 
^dly, Whereas Mr. Morland fuppofes, that the rain 
either walhes it, or the wind fhakes it down the tube, 
till it reaches the feminal veflel ; Dr. Blair obferves, 
that the extremity which is the upper part of the ftylus 
in an erect flower, muft be the lower in a dependent 
one ; fo that if either the rain or wind have accefs to 
it> it muft neceflarily either wafh or drive it away from 
the feminal veflel, which is now the ftylus. 
But here the Doctor takes notice of another contri- 
vance, for anfwering that purpbfe, i. e. a fort of a 
pelvis or ciftern, called by Linnaeus nectarium, ft- 
tuated at the origin or root of each petalon, filled with 
a vifcous liquor which continues there, and never ex- 
ceeds its bounds fo long as the petalon is in health : 
for flnce the apices are here fo artfully fixed, that they 
turn every way with the leaft wind, as Mr. Morland 
rightly obferves, when they burft, and the farina is 
driven to and fro, though it cannot fo eafily enter the 
tube, yet it may conveniently be blown up towards 
the orifice of the petalafurrounding the ftylus, where 
it is (topped or Raid by this vifcolity, till it has per- 
formed its office. 

To confirm this, he inftances Mr. Fairchild, who, he 
fays, being perfuaded that this vifcoUs liquor did fome 
way or other contribute towards the fructifying of this 
plant, but not underftandirig how it did fo, he tried 
the experiment, by wiping this liquor off as foon as 
it was depofited in the pelvis, and the flower which 
he fb ferved did not bear any fruit. 
And the way the doctor accounts for this is, that the 
humidity being removed, the farina is no fooner blown 
upwards, than it immediately falls down, without 
producing any effect ; and that which he takes to be 
a confirmation of this is, that both Tulips and Fri- 
tillarias have this pelvis or bafon, yet it is for the moft 
part dry and empty > becaufe the flowers of the for- 
mer being erect, they have ho fuch need of this liquor 
^to retain the duft ; for that the rain, having immediate 
accefs to them, may wafh the duft towards the origin 
of the-petala, where it can remain till it has performed 
its office ; whereas the rain having no accefs to the 
inner furface of the flower of the Corona Imperialism 
it is naturally endowed with this humidity, depofited 
there by feveral excretory ducts, in order to render 
it fit for the purpofc : and Malpighius himfclf takes 
notice of this Angularity in this flower, though he af- 
cribes no ufc to it. 

The next example propofed by Mr. Morland, is the 
Yellow Lily, which, according to his figure, is repre- 
fented as having the apices equally high with the top 
of the ftylus, and the petala over-topping each other; 
whereas he fays, that by the narroweft infpection he 
ever could make, the top of the apices " (they being 
then perpendicularly fituated) reaches no higher than 
the neck of the button upon the top of the ftylus, 
and that this is before the apices begin, to burft and 
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ihed the dull ; but as foon as the flower begins to 
open, they depart from the ftylus, and force the pe- 
tala outwards, by a certain elafticity, and expand 
thenifelves; this being done, they immediately change 
their pofture from a perpendicular to an oblique or 
horizontal one nor do they ever pour out their duft 
or farina, till they can conveniently drop it upon the 
bottom of the flower, and towards the root of the 
piftillum. 

But talcing it for granted that it was fb, the top of the 
ftylus (which the Doctor calls the button, in oppofition 
to the apices ftaminum,) he fays, is fo compact, and 
of fo firm a fubftance, that it is next to impoflible, 
that the farina in fubftance, or in integral parts, can 
pafs through it. 

If the integral parts, the complete grain, the minute 
globuli, in which the whole feminal plant is contained, 
cannot then enter, the whole compound muft be dif- 
folved, and the minute feminal particles in this fmall 
grain of duft muft be difunited ; and if lb, how lhall 
thefe again come to cement, fo as to make up one 
continued body ? or how mall this little body, fo united, 
penetrate a fecond time the partition- wall betwixt the 
ftylus and piftillum ? and again, how mall it find out 
its way to its neft, in the proper embryo of the Teed? 
The Doctor takes notice of the White Lily, the Orange 
Lily, the Martagon Lily, &c. as objections to the 
opinions of Mr. Morland, Bradley, &c. and alio 
mentions the Iris, as a moft pregnant inftance, that 
the farina cannot fo much as come at the piftillum; 
for having fix petals, the three ftamina with long 
apices lie hid between the three pctala which hang 
downwards, and three large expanfions of the bifid 
ftylus, and the upper part of the down-hanging pe- 
talon : the farina can never reach the center of the 
ftylus, though it were hollow, which it is not, but 
muft defcend along its outfide, to the top and outfide 
of the rudiment of the fruit, there to emit its effluvia. 
Thefe and other inflances he concludes, arc fufficient 
proof, that the farina cannot enter the ftylus, penetrate 
into the piftillum, or inner part of the feminal veffel, 
nor have the leaft accefs to the embryo of the feed. 
As to the objection, that there is not pafTage fufficient 
to admit the male feed into the uterus, or even into 
the ovaries, it is thus anfwered : 
If it be confidered how every flower, when it is pre- 
pared for the act of receiving the male feed, is fo 
much under the influence of the fun, that the petals 
open at its approach, and fhut up again at its depar- 
ture, it very well explains how the piftillum, or fe- 
male parts of generation, are relaxed at one time more 
than another, i. e. that the female parts are more re- 
laxed at the opening of the flower, than when the 
flower is /hut up ; for the flower-leaves adhering to 
the bottom of the piftillum, muft confequently, when 
they bend back, put every part of the piftillum into 
a different pofture to that in which it was when the 
petals were (hut. 

And it is certain, that it is the prefencc of the fun 
that ripens the male duft in the apices, and opens the 
little cafes in which it is contained, giving them a 
fpringinefs that flings forth that duft as foon as it is 
ripe, fo as to fcatter it to a confiderable diftance. The 
female parts are at this time dilated by the opening 
of the flower-leaves, and the apices and chives, con- 
curring at the fame, time in flinging forth their male 
duft, anfwer the fame end in the generation of plants, 
that the act of copulation does among animals. 
Having thus given feveral reafonings and arguments 
ulcd by various authors, who have made it their ftudy 
to inveftigate the mode of generation of vegetables, 
whether the impregnation of them proceeds.from the 
farina foecundans, or male duft, entering the uterus of 
plants in fubftances, or by effluvia, I mall not take 
upon me to determine the difpute j efpecially fince 
Mr. Boyle has proved, that all effluvia are fubtile par- 
ticles of matter ; fo that it matters not how fmall or 
minute thefe particles are, .fince a body in its firft ftate 
may.be fo minute as to be fcarcely perceptible. 
I fliali therefore conclude with mentioning a few cx- 
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periments of my own* which I communicatedto Dr. 
Patrick Blair, which he improved as a proof of his 
. opinion of effluvia ; and Mr. Bradley alio, as a proof 
of the farina entering the uterus in fubftance, and 
leave the curious enquirer to determine on that fide 
of the queftion, to which reafoning and experiment 
fliall influence him. 

I feparated the male plants of a bed of Spinach from 
the female*, and the confequence was, that the feed 
did fwell to the ufual bignefs, but when lbwn ic did 
not grow afterwards ; and fearching into the feed, ( 
found it wanted the punctum vitse, or what Geoftroy 
calls the germen. 

I fet twelve Tulips by themfelves, about fix or fcven 
yards from any other, and as foon as they blew, I 
took out the ftamina with their fummits fo very care- 
fully, that I fcattered none of the male duftj and 
about two days afterwards I faw bees working on a 
bed of Tulips, where I did hot take out the ftamina; 
and when they came out, they were loaded with the 
farina or male duft on their bodies and legs ; and I 
faw them fly into the Tulips* where I had taken cut 
the ftamina, and when they came out, I found they 
had left behind them fufficient to impregnate thefe 
flowers, for they bore good ripe feeds which afterward 
grew. 

In a parcel of Savoys, which were planted for feed 
near White and red Cabbages, the feeds, when fown, 
produced half red, and fome white Cabbages, and 
fome Savoys with red ribs, and fome neither one fort 
nor the other, but a mixture of all forts together in 
one plant, which I fuppofe might happen by the ef- 
fluvia of the different forts impregnating the uterus of 
each other. 

In a letter communicated by Paul Dudley, Efq; to 
the Royal Society, written from New England, he 
mentions the interchanging of the colours of the In- 
dian Wheat, if the various colours arc planted in rows 
near each other \ but if they are planted feparately, 
they conftantly keep to their own colour; and this 
interchanging of colours has been obferved, when the 
diftance between the rows of Corn has been feveral 
yards, though he fays, if there happens to be a high 
board fence between the different coloured Corns, the 
alteration of colours is entirely prevented. • 
It is from different flowers impregnating each other, 
that the feveral varieties have been produced ; and 
this gives new light to the florifts, for raifing a much 
greater variety of flowers *, for by planting the dif- 
ferent coloured flowers near each other, fo that the 
flowers when fully blown may be intermixed, their 
farina will impregnate each other, fo that the feeds 
will produce variegated flowers partaking of both co- 
lours. But it muft be obferved, that flowers of dif- 
ferent genera will not impregnate each other, therefore 
the plants muft be of the fame genus which are placed 
together. 

Cucumbers and Melons always produce male and fe- 
male flowers upon different parts of the fame plant; 
the male flower (which appears upon a flender foot- 
ftalk, and has a large ftyle in the middle, covered 
with an Orange-coloured farina) is by the gardeners 
commonly called falfe bloflbms, and arefbmetimes by 
unlkilful perfons pulled off foon after they appear, 
fuppofing that they weaken the plants, if fuffered to 
remain, which is a very great miftake i'for, in-order 
to try this experiment, I planted four holes of Melons . 
in a place pretty far diftant from any other; and when 
the flowers began to appear, I conftantly pulled off 
all the male flowers from time to time before they 
opened 5 the confequence was, that all the young fruit 
dropt off foon after they appeared, and not one linglc 
fruit remained to grow to any fize, though the vines 
were equally ftrong with thofe which I had planted in 
another place, where I fuffered all the flowers to re- 
main upon them, from which I had a great quantity 
of fruit; But this doctrine is now fo well eftabliftied 
among the gardeners, being confirmed by experience, 
that they now carry the male flowers of the 2 Cucum- 
bers and* Melons to die female, if there are none 

fttuated 
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fituatcd very near them, and gently ftrike the farina o 
the male, into the bofom of the female flowers, and 
thereby fet the young fruit, which would otherwile 
drop off. 

There are fome perfons, who Hill object to this theory 
of the generation of plants, from having oblerved 
fome plants, which were termed female, growing 
ilngly, and at a very great diftance from any male 
plants of. the fame kind, which had for fome years 
produced feeds which were perfect, and grew when 
Jbwn'; and indeed I was myfelf a little ftaggered in 
my opinion, on having obferved a female plant of the 
white Briony, which grew fingly in a garden, where 
there were no other plants of the fame kind-,/ which 
for feveral years produced berries, which grew and 
flourifhed perfectly well. This put me upon examining 
the plant more carefully than I had before done, when 
I found there were great numbers of male flowers in- 
termixed with the female, on the fame plant j and 
fince then I have frequently found the fame in many 
other plants, which are fometimes. male and female 
in different plaYits, yet have fometimes both fexes on 
the fame plant; fo that the objections which have been 
made to this doctrine, may not have proper evidence 
for their fupport. 

It is certain, that the female plants may produce fruit, 
without the impregnation of the male ; but it is not 
certain, that this fruit or feed will, if fown, produce 
another plant. What has been fo often related by 
travellers and hiftorians, of the neceflity of the male 
Palm-tree being near the female, in order to render it 
fruitful, hath been fully confirmed by Father Labat, 
in his account of Africa, where he has treated of the 
feveral forts of Palms : he fays, that he oblerved in 
Martinico a large Palm-tree, which grew by the fide 
of a convent, which produced plenty of fruit, though 
there was no other Palm-tree growing within two 
leagues of this ; but he alfo obferved, that none of 
thefe fruit- would grow, though they had made many 
trials of them fo that they were obliged to procure 
fome fruit from Barbary, in order to propagate thefe 
trees. He like wife adds, that the fruit which grew 
on this female tree, never ripened lb perfectly, nor 
was lb well tafted, as thofe which came from trees 
which had Hood near fome of the male : therefore we 
may conclude, that the fruit or feed may be produced 
by the female plants of mod kinds, without the af- 
fiftance of the male fperm, which may appear to fight 
perfect, and fit to produce others ; but if we examine 
the feeds, we lliall find that mod of them have not 
the germ or little plant inclofed, nor will grow if they 
are fbwn. 

From thefe and many other experiments, it is very 
plain, that, there is a neceflity that the embryo of the 
female flower Ihould be impregnated by the farina or 
male dull, in order to render the fruit perfect ; but 
liow, or in what manner it is performed, is what we 
can only -guefs at, fince in the generation of animals, 
our greateft naturalifts differ very much in their opi- 
nions; nor can any of them afcertain any particular 
method how it is performed. I jfhall therefore con- 
clude with quoting the words of the Rev. Dr. Hales, 
which are a moft ingenious fummary of the whole 
doctrine of the generation of plants. 
*' If I (fays he) may be allowed to indulge conjecture 
in a cafe in which the moft diligent enquirers are, 
as yet, after all their laudable rcfearches,. advanced 
but little farther than mere conjecture, I would 
propofe it to their confideration, whether from the 
manifeft proof we have, that fulphur ftrongly at- 
tracts air* a hint may not be taken," to confider 
whether this may not be the primary ufe of the fa- 
rina fcecundans, to attract or unite with elaftic or 
other refined active particles. That this farina 
** abounds widi fulphur, and that a very refined fort, 
• c is probable from the fubtile oil whicn chymifts ol> 
** tain from the 'chives-of Saffron ; and if this be the 
ufe of -it, was it poffible that it could be more aptly 
placed for the purpofc oh very moveable apices 
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" .fixed on the flender points of the fhmina, whereby 
" it might eafily, with the leaft breath of wind, be 
** dilperled in the air, thereby furrounding the plant, 
" as it were, with an atmofphere of fublimed fulphu- 
" reous pounce? for many trees and plants abound 
" with it, which uniting with the air particles, may, 
" perhaps, be infpi red at feveral parts of the plant; 
" and efpecially at the piftillunr, and be thence cbn- 
veyed to the capfula feminalis, efpecially towards 
evening, and in the night, when the beautiful pe- 
tala of the flowers are doled up, and they, with all 
the other parts of the vegetable, are in a ftrongly 
jmbibing ftate. And if to thefe united, fulphu reous 
and aereal particles, we fuppofe fome particles of 
light to be joined (for Sir Ifaac Newton has found, 
that fulphur attracts light ftrongly ;) then the re- 
fultof thefe three by far the molt active principles 
in nature, will be a punctum falicns to invigorate 
the feminal plant ; and thus we are at laft con- 
ducted', by the regular analyfis of vegetable nature, 
to the firft enlivening principle of their minuteft 
origin." 

GENISTA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 766. Tourn. Inft. R. H, 

643. tab. 412. Broom; in French, Genet. 

The Characters arc, 

The empalcment of the flower is of one lea f tubulous, and 

divided into two lips tbc upper lip is deeply cut into two, 

and the under into three equal parts. The flower is of the 

butterfly kind', the flandard is oval, acute, and remote 

from the keel, being wholly rcflexed ; the wings arc a little 

foorter than the flandard, and are loofe : the keel is ere tl, 

and longer than the flandard, and is indented at the top. 

It hath ten ftamina joined in two bodies, which are fttuated 

in the keel, terminated by fmgle fummits. In the center is 

an oblong germen, fupport ing an afcending ftyle^ crowned 

by an acute twifted ftigma. The germen afterward becomes 

a roundifh turgid pod with one cell, opening with two 

'valves, inclofingkidney-fhapcd feeds. 

' This genus or plants is ranged in the third lection of 

Linnaeus's leventeenth clafs, which includes the planes 

with flowers having ten ftamina, joined in two bodies ; 

and to this he adds fome of Tournefort's fpecies of 

Spartium, and the Gcniftella of Tournefort. 
The Species are, 

Genista (Sagit talis) ramis ancipitibus articulatis, fo- 

liis ovato-lanccolatis. Hort. Clifl. 355. Jointed Broom, 

with two-edged branches, and jointed, oval, fpear-fljaped 

leaves. Chamas Geniftu fagittalis. C. B. P. 395. Dwarf 

arrow-fhaped Broom. 

Genista (Florida) foliis lanceolatis, ramis ftriatis te- 
retibus racemis fecund is. Hort. Cliff. 355. Broom with 
Jpear-Jhaped leaves, and erccJ taper branches abounding 
with flowers. Genifta tincloria Hilpanica. C. B. P. 395, 
Spa?iifo Dyers Broom. 

Genista (TincJoria) foliis lanceolatis glubris ramis 
ftriatis terctibus ercctis. Hort. Cliff. 355. Broom with 
fpear-Jbaped leaves which are acute, and taper channelled 
branches proceeding from the fide of the fialk. Genifta 
tinctoria Gcrmanica. C. B. P. 395. Common Dyers 
Broom, or Wood-waxen. 

Genista (Purgatts) fpinis terminalibus, ramis tercti- 
bus ftriatis, foliis lanceolatis fimplicibus pubefcen- 
tibus. Lin. Sp. 999. Broom with taper-Jlreakcd branches 
terminated by fpines, ar.dftmple,fpear-f}japed, hairy leaves, 
Genifta five fpartium purgans. J. B. 1. p. 404. 
Genista [Candicans) foliis ternatJs fubtus villofis, pe- 
dunculis lateralibus fubquinquerloris foliatis, legumi- 
nibus hirfutis. Amoen. Acad - 4. p. 284. Trifoliate Broom 
with hairy leaves, foot-ftalks from the fide of the branches 
having five flowers, and hairy pods. Cytifus Monfpef- 
fulanus, mediae, folio, filiquis denfe congeflis & vil- 
lofis. Tourn Inft. 648. 

Genista {Tridcntata) ramis triquetris lubarticulatls, 
foliis triculpidatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 716. Broom with 
three-cornered jointed branches, and leaves ending in three 
points. Geniftella frnticofa Lufitanica. Tourn. Inft, 
646. Shrubby Portugal Dyers Broom. 
Genista (Pilofa) foliis lanceolatis obtufis, caule tu- 
bcrculato decumbente. Hort; Cliff. 355. Broom with 

obtufe 
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titufe Jpear-Jhaped leaves, and a declining ftalk having I 
tubercles. This is the Genifta ramofa, foliis. Hyperici. 
C. B. P. 395. Branching Broom with leaves like St. 
John/wort. 

S. Genista (slnglica) fpinis fimplicibus, ramis floriferis 
incrmibus, foliis lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 355. Broom 
with Jingle /pines, flower-branches without /pines* and 
fpear-fljaped leaves. Genifta ipartium minus Anglicum. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 645. Small Engli/h Broom* called 
Petty IVhin. i ^ . 

9. Genista (Hifpanica) fpinis decompofitis, ramis flo- 
riferis, inermibus, foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
711. Broom with decompounded [pines* flower-branches 
'without /pine's, and narrow hairy leaves. Genifta fpinofa | 

minor Hifpanica villofifiima. C. B. P. 395. Moft hairy* I 
/mall, Spani/h, prickly Broom. 

The firft fort grows naturally in France, Italy, and 
Germany. This plant fends out feveral ftalks from I 
the root, which fpread flat on the ground,- and divide I 
into many flat branches which are jointed, and their I 
two fides are edged like a broad fword ; thefe are I 
green and herbaceous, but are perennial. At each of 
the joints is placed one fmall Ipear-fTiaped leaf, with- 
out any foot- ftalk. The flowers are produced in dole 
fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are yellow, 
and of the Pea- bloom kind, and are fucceeded by 
fhort hairy pods, which contain three or four kidney- 
fhaped feeds. The plants flower in June, and the 
feeds ripen in September. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which, if fown in 
the autumn, the plants will come up the following 
fpring ; but when they arc fown in the fpring, the 
plants rarely come up the fame year : when the plants 
come up, they will require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too clofe •* at Michaelmas they may be trans- 
planted where they are defigned to remain, and after 
that they will only require to be kept clean, for they 
arc very hardy, and will live feveral years. 
The fecond fort rifes with ligneous ftalks about two 
or three feet high, fending out many taper channelled 
branches which grow creel, garniftied with fmall fpear- 
fhaped leaves placed alternate, and are terminated by 
feveral fpikes of yellow flowers, which are of the Pea- 
bloom kind * thefe are fucceeded by Ihort pods, which 
turn black when ripe, and contain four or five kid- 
ney-fhaped feeds. It flowers in June and July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in England* This hath 
fhrubby ftalks, which rife about three feet high, gar- 
nilhed with fpear-fhaped leaves, which are broader, I 
and end in fharper points than thofe of the former *, 
the branches come out from the fide of the ftalks, al- 
moft their whole length, and do not grow fo upright 
as thofe of the fecond thefe are terminated by loofe 
fpikes of yellow flowers, which are fucceeded by pods 
like thofe of the fecond fort. It flowers, and the feeds 
are ripe about the fame time as the former. The 
branches of the plant are ufed by the dyers, to give a I 
. yellow colour, from whence it is called Dyers Broom, I 
Green- wood, Wood- waxen, or Dyers-weed. 
The fourth fort grows naturally about Montpelier. I 
This riles with fhrubby, ftriated, taper ftalks four I 
feet high, fending out feveral branches which are I 
terminated by fpines ; the leaves are fpear-fhaped, I 
fingle, and hairy ; the flowers. are produced in fpikes I 
at the end of the branches, they are larger than thofe [ 
of the other forts, and are of a paler yellow colour. I 
They appear in June and July, and are fucceeded by I 
pods Ii£e the former forts. [ 
This lort is tender, and in fevere frofts is often killed I 
in England, where the plants are not protected. I 
The fifth fort grows naturally about Montpelier. 
This rifes with a woody ftalk to the height or (even I 
or eight feet, fending out many (lender branches, 
garnilhed with trifoliate leaves, hairy on their under I 
fide ; the upper part of thefe branches, for more than 
a foot in length, fend out fmall flowering' branches 

on their fide, fupporting five yellow flowers. Thefe 
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appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in au* 
tumn. 

' 9 

The fixth fort hath a low fhrubby ftalk, which feldotrt 
is more than a foot high, fending out feveral weak 
branches which are jointed, garnifhed with fmall leaves 
ending in three acute parts. The flowers are produced 
in loofe fpikes at the top of the branches, they are of 
a pale yellow colour, and appear the latter end of 
June and in July, and the feeds ripen in September. 
This plant grows naturally in Portugal. 
The feventh fort hath a fhrubby ftalk which declines 
toward the ground, and is fet over with tubercles ; ic 
divides into a few fmall branches, which are garnifhed 
with fmall obtufe leaves. The flowers are diipofed in 
fmall loofe fpikes at the end of the branches they 
are fmall, of a pale yellow colour, and are fucceeded 
by fhort pods rilled with kidney-fhaped feeds. Ic 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. This 
. grows naturally in Germany and France. 
The eighth fort grows naturally upon open heaths in 
many parts of England. It hath a fhrubby ftalk 
which rifes about two feet high, fending out many 
/lender branches, which are armed with long fingb 
fpines, and garniftied with very fmall fpear-fhaped 
leaves, placed alternate on every fide the branches : 
the flower- branches have no fpines ; thefe are fhort» 
and have five or fix yellow flowers growing in a cluf- 
ter at the end. They come out in April and May, 
and are fucceeded by fhort turgid pods, which con- 
tain four or five fmall kidney-fhaped feeds. Thefe 
ripen in July. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Spain. This hath 
a low fhrubby ftalk, which fends out many ligneous 
branches, armed with branching thorns, compofed 
of feveral lharp thorns, which come out from each 
other, but the fhort branches which produce the flow- 
ers have no fpines * thefe are garnifhed with fmall 
hairy leaves of different forms, fbme of them being 
as narrow as hairs, and others are of the fpear-fhape j 
the branches are terminated by clufters of yellow- 
flowers, which are fucceeded by fhort, comprefled, 
hairy pods, filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. The 
whole plant has much the appearance of the common 
Furz or Gorfe, but is very hairy, and the flower- 
branches being without thorns, are the moft: obvious 
diftindtions. 

AH thefe forts of Brooms are propagated by feeds, 
which, if fown in the autumn, will fuccecd much 
better than if fown in the fpring, and a year will be 
thereby faved ; as thefe plants fend out long, ftringy, 
tough roots, which run deep into the ground, they 
do not bear tranlplanting well, efpecially if they are 
not removed young ; therefore the beft way is to fow 
a few feeds in thofe places where the plants are de- 
figned to remain, and to pull up all except the moft 
promifing plants as foon as they are paft danger ; after 
this the plants will require no other culture, but to 
keep them clean from weeds : but where this cannot 
be practifed, the feeds may be fown thin upon a bed 
of light earth, and when the plants come up, they 
muft be kept clean from weeds till the following au- 
tumn, when the plants fhould be carefully taken up 
and tranfplanted where they are defigned to remain. 
They are all very hardy plants except the fourth, fifth, 
and ninth forts, which rriuft have a warm fheltered 
fituation and dry foil, otherwife they will not live 
through the winter, but the others will grow in almoft 
any foil or fituation. 
GENISTA SPINOSA, the Furz, Whins, or 

Gorfe. See Ulkx. 
GENTIAN A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 285. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 80. tab. 40. [takes its name from Gentius, a. 
king of Illy Hum, who firft difcovered the virtues of 
this plant.] Gentian, or Fellwortj in FrenchJ Gen* 

tiane. 

The Characters are, 

// hath a permanent empalcment* which is cut into five 

acute figments. The flower bath one petal* which is tu- 

btdouS) cut into Jive parts at the top; which are flat. It 

hath 
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bath five awl-Jbaped ftamina* which are fhorter than the 
petal, terminated by Jingle fummits.- In the center is 
fftuated an oblong cylindrical germen* having no ftyle* 
but is crowned by two oval ftigmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong taper-pointed capfule* with one 
cell* containing many fmall feeds faftened to the valves of 
the cap f tile. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, intitlei Pentandria Digynia, 
which includes the plants whofe flowers have five (la- 
mina and two fligmas. 
The Species are, 

1. Gentiana (Lutea) corollis quinquefidis rotatis ver- 
ticillatis, calycibus fpathaceis. Hall. Helv. 479. Gen- 
tian with qttinquefld wbeel-fbaped petals growing in -whorls* 
and hood-like empalements. Gentiana major 1 11 tea. C. 

B. P. 187, Greater yellow Gentian. 

2. Gentiana (Pneumonathe) corollis quincjuefidis cam- 
panulatis oppofitis pedunculatis, foliis linearibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 228. Gentian with bell-Jhaped quinque- 
fid petals placed oppofite upon foot-ftalks* and very nar- 
row leaves. Gentiana auguftifolia autumnalis major. 

C. B. P. 1 $8. Greater narrow-leaved autumnal G end an* 

3. Gentiana (Afclepiades) corollis quinquefidis cam- 
panulatis oppofitis feffilibus, foliis amplexicaulibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 227. Gentian with bell-Jbaped quinquefid 
petals fitting clofe to the ftalk oppofite, and leaves em- 
bracing the ftalk. Gentian Afclepiades folio. C. B. P. 
187. Gentian with a Swallow-wort, leaf 

4. Gentiana {Acaulis) corolla quinquefida campanu 
lata, caulem excedente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 228. Gen- 
tian with a bell-Jhaped quinquefid petal exceeding the ftalk. 
Gentiana Alpina latifolia, magno flore, C. B. P. 187. 
Broad-leaved Alpine Gentian with a large flower ', com- 
monly called Gentianella. 

5. Gentiana (Nivalis) corollis quinquefidis infundibu- 
liformibus, ramis unifloris alternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
229. Gentian with funnel-Jhaped quinquefid petals * and 
alternate branches having one flower. Gentiana annua, 
foliis Centaurii minoris. Tourn. Inft. 81. Annual Gen- 
tian with leffer Centaury leaves. 

6. Gentiana (Cruciata) corollis quadrifidis imberbibus 
vertic'.llatis feflilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 231. Gentian 
with quadrifid petals without beards ; growing in whorls 
clofe to the ftalks. Gentiana cruciata. C. B. P. 188. 
Crojfzvort Gentian. 

7. Gentiana (Cilliata) corollis quadrifidis margine ci- 
liatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 231. Gentian with a four-pointed 
petal* whofe border is hairy. Gentianella cairulea oris 
pilofis. C. B. P. 18 8. Blue Gentian with hairy brims. 

8. Gentiana (Utriculofa) corollis quinquefidis hypo- 
crateriformibus, calycibus plicatis alatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 229. Gentian with falvcr-fhaped quinquefid petals, 
end winged plaited empalements. Gentiana utriculis 
ventricofis. C. B. P. 188. Gentian with a ventricofe 
tube. 

9. Gentiana (Centaureum) corollis quinquefidis infun- 
dibuliformibus caule dichotomo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 229. 
Gentian with a funnel-Jhaped* five-pointed petal, and a 
forked ftalk. Centaurium minus. C. B. P. 278. LeJJer 

Centaury. _ 5 

10. Gentiana (Perfoliatum) corollis oclifidis, foliis per- 
foiiatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 232. Gentian with an eight- 
pointed petal* and Thorough-wax leaves. Centaurium !u- 
teum perforatum. C. B. P. 278. Tellow perfoliate Cen- 
taury. 

11. Gentiana (Spicata) corollis quinquefidis floribus 
alternis feflilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 230. Gentian with 
funnel-Jhaped five-pointed petals* flowers growing alter- 
nate* and fitting clofe to the ftalks. Centaurium minus 
Ipicatum album. C. B. P. 278. Leffer Centaury with 

a white fpiked flower. 

12. Gentiana (Exaltata) corollis quinquefidis co- 
ronatis crenatis, pedunculo terminali longiflmo di- 
chotomo. Lin. Sp. 331. Gentian with aflve-pcinted 
petal* a . very long foot-ftalk* and forked branches. 
Centaurium minus m arid mum amplo flore cseruleo. 
Plum. Cat. 3. Leffer maritime Centaury with a large 
blue flower. 

The firft fort is the common Gentian of the lhops, 
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whofe root is one of the principal ingredients in 
bitters. 

This plant has a large thick root of a yellowifh 
brown colour, and a very bitter taite; the lower 
leaves are of an oblong oval ihape, a little pointed 
at the end, ftifF, of a yellowifh grceri, and have five 
large veins on the back of each, and are plaited. The 
ftalk rifes to the height of three or four feet, which 
is garnifhed with leaves, growing by pairs at each 
joint, aim oft embracing the ftalk at their bafe $ 
thefe are of the fame form with the lower, but di- 
miniih gradually in their fize to the top. The flowers 
come out in whorls at the joints, toward the upper 
part of the ftalks, (landing on (hort foot- ftalks, whofe 
origin is from the wings of the leaves ; thefe are of 
a pale yellow, and have one petal, which is divided 
almofl to the bottom, having an oblong cylindrical 
germen, which afterward fwells to an oblong taper 
capfule, which is bifid at the point, and opens in two 
cells, filled with fmall feeds. 

It grows naturally in the paftures in Switzerland, and 
in the mountainous parts of Germany, from whence 
the roots are brought to England for medicinal ule ; 
there is a compound water, and an extract made of 
them. The root of the Gentian is alfo one of the 
principal ingredients in bitters, and is frequently ufed 
in many diforders. 

But a few years ago, there was a mixture of Henbane 
roots brought over with Gentian, which was unhap- 
pily ufed, and occafioned great diforders in the perfons 
to whom it was adminiftered ; upon which great en- 
quiry was then made to find out what that root could 
be, fome fufpecting it to be the root of Deadly 
Nightfhade, and others believing it to be fame of the 
poifonous umbelliferous roots, but on comparing it 
with fome dried* roots of the Henbane, I found they 
were the fame. We have likewife an account of tlie 
noxious quality of thefe roots, printed in the Sy nopfis 
Stirpium Hibernicarum, which was communicated to 
the author by Dr. Thomas Molyneux, phyfician to 
the ftate ; it was as follows ; 

The Dean of Clonfert was making fome alterations 
in his garden, and, looking over his workmen, he ob- 
feryed them to dig up many roots, which he took for 
Skirrets, and therefore ordered fome of them to be 
carried in and drefied tor dinner, which was accord- 
ingly done; but all thofc who eat of them were in 
a fhort time feized with dizzinefs in their head, fick- 
nefs at the ftomach, attended with an unufual heat 
and drinefs in their throats ; and two, who had eaten 
a larger (hare than the reft, loft the ufe of their rca- 
fon, and became delirious, which continued for fbmc 
days ; and as it appeared evident thefe diforders were 
occafioned by the roots, the Dean caufed fome of them 
tc be planted, that he might be aflured what the plant 
was whofc roots had this bad quality ; and in the 
fpring, when they put out their leaves, they proved 
to be the Henbane, which has been noticed by old 
writers to be poflefled of thefe qualities. And as the 
diforders which were occafioned by thefe fuppofcd 
Gentian roots, were nearly the fame, as is above re-; 
lated, I thoi_" " " " 

to caution others againft eating of roots which they 
are unacquainted with. 

This plant delights in a light loamy foil and a fhady 
fituation, where it will thrive much "better than in a 
light dry foil, or in an open cxpofure. It is propa- 
gated by feeds, which (hould be fown in pots foon 
after it is ripe, for if it is kept till the fpring, it will 
not fucceed ; thefe pots ihould be placed in a (hady 
fituation, and kept clean from weeds. In the fpring 
the plants will appear, when they muft be duly wa- 
tered in dry weather, and kept clean from weeds 
till the following autumn ; then they fliould be care- 
fully fhaken out of the pots, lb as not to break or 
injure their roots ; and a fhady border of loamy 
earth Ihould be well dug and prepared to receive 
them, into which the plants fhould be planted at about 
fix inches diftance each way, obferving to let die 
top of the roots be a little below the furface of the 

6 B ground^ 
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ground, then prefs the earth clofc to the roots ; af- 
ter this they will require no farther care, but to keep 
them conftantly clean from weeds; and if the fol- 
lowing fpring mould prove dry, they fhould be 
duly watered, which will greatly forward their 
growth- In this border the plants mny {land two 
years, by which time they will be fit to tranfplant 
where they are defigned to remain ; therefore in au- 
tumn, fo ibon as their leaves decay, they may be re- 
moved ; but as the roots of thefe plants run deep into 
the ground, like Carrots, there muft be great care 
taken in digging them up, not to cut or break their 
roots, for that will greatly weaken, if it does not kill 
. them. After the plants are well fixed in their places, 
they require no other culture, but to dig the ground 
about them early in the fpring before they begin to 
lhoot, and in the fummer to keep them clean from 
weeds. The roots of thefe plants will continue 
many years, but the {talks decay every autumn ; the 
fame roots do not flower two years together, nor fel- 
dom oftener than every third year ; but when they 
flower ftrong, they make a fine appearance ; and as 
thefe delight in fhady moift ground, where but few 
ornamental plants will thrive, fo they fhould not be 
wanting in good gardens. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in moift paftures in 
many parts of England, but particularly in the north ; 
this riles with an upright ftalk about a foot high, 
garnifhed with fmooth leaves an inch and a half 
long, and lefs than a quarter of an inch broad 5 they 
are placed oppofite, and have no foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are produced on the top of the {talk, three or 
four in number, (landing upon foot-ftalks alternately 
above each other ; they are large, bell-fhapcd, and 
divided into five points at their brim, and are of a 
deep blue colour, fo make a fine appearance ♦, thefe 
come out the latter end of July in the warm parts 
of England, but in the north they are full a month 
later. 

It may be propagated by feeds in the fame manner as 
the firft fort, and the plants may be treated in the 
fame way •, but as this fort does not fhoot its roots 
deep into the ground, it may be tranfplanted with lefs 
hazard ; however, if thefe are removed with a ball of 
earth to their roots, they will not feel their removal 
fo mlich as when the earth is all taken from them. 
This fort fliould be planted in a ftrong, moift, loamy 
foil, in which the plants will thrive and flower annu- 
ally, but in a warm dry foil they will not thrive or 
flower. 

The third fort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
mountains 5 this rifes with an upright italk near a 
foot .high, garnifhed with fmooth leaves about two 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad at 
their bafe, where they embrace the ftalk, but they end 
in acute points they are placed oppofite, and are of 
a fine green, and diminifh in their fize as they are 
nearer the top ; they have five longitudinal veins, 
which join at both ends, but diverge from each other 
in the middle. The flowers come out by pairs op- 
pofite, from the bottoms of the leaves, ltanding on 
ihort foot-ftalks ; they are pretty large, bell-fhaped, 
and of a fine blue colour, fo make a fine appearance 
when thev arc open. This fort flowers in June and 

July. 

It may be propagated by feeds in the fame manner 
as the firft lort, and the plants may be treated in the 
fame way, but they muft have a moift loamy foil, 
othcrwife they will not thrive. It may alfo be pro- 
pagated by offsets, which may be divided from the 
roots ; thefe fliould be taken off in autumn, which 
is the be ft fcafon for removing all thefe forts of 
plants/, but thefe ihould not be removed, or parted 
oftener than every third year, where they are expected 
to produce ftrong flowers. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains, but has been long cultivated 
in mo ft of the curious gardens in Europe ; this is com- 
monly known by the title of Gentianella. It is a low 
plant,* 'the Italks feldom growing more than three or 
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four inches high ; they are garnilhed- with finootli 
leaves placed oppofite, which are two inches le,n<:, 
and half an inch broad, fitting clofc 'to the fhdk. The 



flowers grow erect on the top of the Italic, fo fund 
quite above them ; thefe are often fingle, but fome- 
tirries, when the plants are ftrong, there will be nn; r 
or five at the end of each" ftalk ; they are large, beil- 
fhaped, and of a deep azure blue, lb is the fineic of 
that colour of any flower yet known. It ufually 
flowers in May, but fometimes the plants flower 
again in autumn. 

This is commonly propagated by parting of the root-, 
in the fame manner as is before' directed for the third 
fort, but thefe mult not be often tranfplanted, or 
parted, if they are wanted to flower ftrong-, this" fore 
ihould have a foft loamy foil and a fhady fitiia- 
tion, where the plants will thrive and flower well 
every year. 

It may alfo be propagated by feeds, which, iii a 
good foil, the plants will produce in plenty ^ thefe 
Ihould be fown in autumn, in the fame manner as h 
before directed for the firftfort; and if the planes 
are planted in a good foil, they will be ftrong enough 
to flower the fecond year after they coine^up, and 
thefe feedluig plants will flower much itronger than 
thofe which are propagated by olfsets. 
The fifth and eighth forts are low annual plants, 
which .grow naturally upon the Alps and other moun- 
tainous places in Europe, and arc very rarely cultivated 
in gardens. The fifth feldom rifes more than two inches 
high, branching out from the root intofevcral (lender 
ftalks, garni flied with very fmall leaves placed by 
pairs, and each ftalk is terminated by one fi nailer blue 
flower ftanding erect. The eighth fort grows about 
four inches high, with a fingle upright ftalk of a pur- 
ple colour. The leaves at the root are oval, but 
thofe upon the ftalk arc narrow, and ftand oppofite. 
The italk is terminated by one blue flower, with a 
large bellied empalemcnt, which is plaited, and the 
petal of the flower rifes but a little above the empale- 
ment, fo does not make much appearance. After the 
top flower decays, there are frequently two fmaller 
flowers which come out from the fide of the ftalk, at 
the tv/o upper joints thefe flower after eacli other, 
the upper one coming firft, fo that there is a fuccefiion 
of flowers till autumn. 

As thefe plants ufually grow upon moift fpongy 
ground, it is very difficult to cultivate them in gar- 
ens^ for unlefs they have a foil approaching near to 
that in which they naturally grow, they "will not 
thrive ; the only method to obtain them is, either to 
fow their feeds in pots, or upon a moift boggy ground 
in autumn, but it muft be in the fliade ; and when 
the plants come up, they may be thinned, and the 
furface of the ground about them covered with 
mofs, which fliould be conftantly kept moift ; with 
this management I have feen the' plants thrive and 
flower very well. 

The fixth ibrt is a perennial plant, which grows na- 
turally upon the Appenines and the Helvetian f noun- 
tains^ this rifes with an upright ftalk about fix inches 
highT garnifhed with fmooth fpear-fhaped leaves 
about two inches long, and one broad in the middle, 
fitting clofc to the ftalk ; they are placed oppofite, 
and each pair of leaves crofs one another, from whence 
it is called CrofTwort Gentian. The flowers are pro- 
duced in whorls round the ftalks at the upper joints, 
fitting very dole to the ftalks, and at the top there 
is a large cl ufter growing in the fame form -, thefe 
arc of a light blue colour, and appear in May. This 
may be propagated by feeds, or offsets, in the fame 
manner as the third and fourth forts, and .the plants 
muft be treated in the fame way. 
The feventh fort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
other mountainous parts cf .Europe; this is a low pe- 
rennial plant, whofe ftaiks arc very (lender, and rarely 
rife more than three or four inches high, garnilhed 
with fmall, narrow^ acute-pointed leaves, placed in 
pairs ; each ftalk is terminated by one large blue 

flower, which is hairy on the infide at the brim. This 

flowers 
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flowers in July and Augpft, and may be propagated 
' and treated in the fame manner as the third and fourth 

forts. 

The ninth fort is the Lefler Centaury of the (hops 5 
this grows 'naturally upon dry paftures " in moft parts 
of England, where it rifes in height proportionable to 
the goodnefs of the foil ; for in good land it is fre- 
quently a foot high, but in poor foils not more than 
three or four inches. It is 'an annual plant, with upright 
branching ftalks, garnifhed with fmall leaves placed 
by pairs. The flowers grow in form of an umbel at 
the top,* and are of a bright purple colour ; they 
come out in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant cannot be cultivated in the gardens. 
The tenth fort grows naturally upon chalky grounds 
in many parts or England. It is an anniial plant, rifing 
with an upright ftalk a foot high, garnifhed with oval- 
pointed leaves, whole bale furrounds the italic •, they 
grow by pairs, and are of a gray colour ; the ftalks 
and leaves are very fmooth. The flowers grow 
in form of an umbel on the top of the ftalk they 
are of a bright yellow colour, and are cut into eight 
parts at the top. Thefe appear in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The eleventh fort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in thefouth of France and in Italy, thia rifes 
with an upright ftalk about a foot high, lending out 
feveral branches toward the top, which are garniflied 
by fmall leaves placed oppofite. The flowers are 
produced from the fide and at the top of the ftalk, 
in form of loo fe irregular umbels •, "they are white, 
and about the fizeof thofe of the common Centaury. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it was difcovered by Father Plumier, and the 
late Dr. Houftoun found it growing in plenty at La 
Vera Cruz, in low moift places where the water ftag- 
nates, but at a remoter diftance from the fea. The 
• feeds of this plant he fent to England, which fuc- 
ceeded in the Chelfea garden ; this rifes with an up- 
right branching ftalk near two feet high, garniflied 
with oblong, fmooth, acute-pointed leaves, placed 
oppofite ; the upper part of the ftalk divides into Se- 
veral forks, between which are fix or feven long na- 
ked foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one large blue flower, 
divided into five fegments at the brim. The flowers 
are fucceeded by oblong capfules with one cell, rilled 

■with fmall feeds. 
. This is "propagated by feeds, which mull be fown 

on a hot-bed foon after they are ripe, and the plants 

afterward treated in the fame manner *as other tender 

annual plants from warm countries, being too tender 

. to thrive in the open air in England. If the feeds of 
this plant are fown in autumn, in pots placed in the 
tan-bed of the ftove, they will fucceed better than 
when they are fown in the fpring, and the plants will 
flower early, fo good feeds may be obtained. 

GENTIANELLA. See Genu ana. 

GERANIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 346. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 266. tab. 142. [takes its name from rtf**®*, 
Gr. a crane, or ftork, becaufe its fruit refeinbles the 
bill of a Crane.] Cranes-bill ; in French, Bee de Gru'e. 

The Characters are, 
*tbc flower bath a permanent empalement, compofedof 
jive fmall oval leaves. 'The flower balb five petals ; 
wbicb are oval, or heart-Jhdped, fpreading open \ thefe are 
in feme fpecies equal, and in others, the upper two are 
much larger than the three lower. It bath ten flamina, 

, wbicb are alternately longer, but are jhorter than thefe- 
tals, and are terminated by oblong fummits. hi the bot- 
tom of the flower is fituated a five-cornered ger men, ftp- 
porting - an awl-Jhaped fiyle longer than the flamina, 
which is permanent, crowned by five reflexed ftigmas. The 
flower is fucceeded by five feeds, each being wrapped up in 
the bufk of the beak, which is extended the length of the 
ftyle, where they are twifted together at the point, fo as 
to form the refemblance of a ftcrk's beak. 
This genus or plants is ranged. in the fecond feclion of 
Linnseus*s fixteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have ten ftamina, and the in ale and fe- 
male organs are joined in one body. Toumefort 
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places it in the fixth feclion ofhisfixth clafs, in which 
he ranges the herbs with a Rofe - flower, whCie«pointal 
becomes a fruit with feveral capfules. 
The Species arc,- 

1. Geranium {Bratenfe) pedunculis bifloris, foliis fub- 
peltatis multipartitis pinnato laciniaris rugofls acutis, 
petalis integris. Hort. Cliff. 344. Crane's-bill with two 
flowers on each foot-flalk, target-ftoaped leaves cut udQ 
many acute fegments, aiid entire pet els. Geranium ba- 
trachiodes, Gratia Dei Germanorum. C. B. i\ Crave" 's- 
Wl with a Crow-foot leaf, and large blue flowers. 

2. Geranium {Macrorrhizutn) pedunculis bifloris, caly- 
cibus inflatis, piftillo longiflimo. . Jffort. Cliff. 34 3. 
Crane's-bill with two flow&s on each foot-flalk, inflated 
empalcmenis, and a very long point al to the flower. Gera- 
nium batrachioides, longius radicatum, odoratum. 
J. B. Long-rooted fzueet-f/nelling Crane's-bill, with a 
Crow-foot leaf. 

3. Geranium (Sanguineuni) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
cjuinquepartitis trifidis orbicularis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

C?'ane*s-Mll with one flower on each foot-flalk, and 
crbiculcr leaves, which are trifid and divided jnto five 
parts. Geranium fahguineum, maximo flore. H. Ox. 
Bloody Crane's-bill with a larger flower. 

4. Geranium {Lancaftrevfe) pedunculis unifloris, fo- 
liis quinquepartitis laciniis obtufis brevibus, caulibus 
decumbentibus. Crane's-bill with one flower upon each 
foot -ftalk, leaves divided into five parts, whofe figments 
are floor t, blunt,, and declining ftalks. Geranium ha> 
matodes Lancaftrenfe, fiore clcgan'ter ftriato. Rail 

Hift. Bloody Crane's-bill with a variegated flower. 

5. Geranium (Nodofum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis cau- 
linis trilobis integris ferratis, fummis fubleftllibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 343. Crane's-bill with two flowers on each 
foot-ftalk, the leaves upon the ftalks having three entire 
flawed lobes, the upper leaves fitting clofe to the ftalk. 
Geranium 5. nodofum. Plateau. Cluf. Hilt.' Knotty 

Crane's-bill. 

6. Geranium (Phu'um) pedunculis bifloris, foliifque al- 
ternis, calycibus fubariftatis, caule credo, petalis un- 
dulatis. Lin. Sp.- Plant. 681. Crane's-bill with two 
flowers on each foot-ftalk, alternate leaves, becrded em- 
palements, an ereel ftalk, and waved petals to the flower. 
Geranium phasum five fufcum, petaliy rcflexis, folio 
non maculofo. H. L. Brown Crane's-bill with reflexed 

petals, and leaves not fpotted. 

7. Geranium {Fufcum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis quin- 

quelobatis incifis, petalis reflexis. Crane's-bill with two 
flowers upon each foot-ftalk, leaves divided into five lobes, 
which are cut, and the petals of the flowers reflexed. 
Geranium ph&um five fufcum, petalis rcftis feu pla- 
nis, folio maculato. H. L. Brcwn Crane's-bill with 
plain petals, and fpotted leaves. 
S. Geranium {Striatum) pedunculis bifloris, altero bre- 
viore, foliis quinquelobis medio dilatatis, petalis bilo- 
bis venofo reticulatis. Burm. Ger. Crane's-bill with two 
flowers upon each foot-ftalk, one bigger than the other, 
leaves bav'mg five lobes, a?td fiowers with two lobes. Ge- 
ranium Romanum, verficolor five ftriatum. Park. Par. 
Roman Crane's-bill with flriped flowers. ^ 

9. Geranium {Sylvaticum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis 
fubpeltatis quinquelobis incifo-ferratis, caule ereclo, 
petalis emarginatis. Tlor. Lapp. 266. Crane's-bill with 

two flowers cn each foot-ftalk, target fhaped leaves with 
five lobes deeply flawed, an ercbl ftalk, and indented petals 
to the flower. Geranium batrachioides montnnum 
noftras. Ger. Mountain Crane's-bill with a Crow-foot 

10. Geranium {Oricntale) pedunculis bifloris, foliifque 
oppofitis, petalis integris, calycibus brevioribus. Eaft- 
ern Dove's-foot Crane's-bill, with oppofite leaves, two 
flowers on each foot-flalk, and a fljort empalemcnt. Ge- 
ranium Orientale columbinum, More maximo,' afpho- 
deli radice. T. Cor. Oriental Dove's-foct Crane's-bill^ 
with an Afphodel root and large flowers. 

11. Geranium {Bcrcjinc) pedunculis bifloris, foliis in- 
fertoribus quinque-partito-multifidis rotundis, fuperi- 
oribus trilobis, caule eredlo. Hudf. Flor. Ang. 2'tftj. 
Crane's-bill with two flowers on each foot-flalk* the 
lowsr leaves having five mayy-pwited lobes, the upper 

three* 
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three, and an erect ftalk. Geranium Columbinum pe- 
renne Pyrenaicum maximum. To urn. Inftr. R. H. 
268. Great eft perennial Dove's-foot Crane's-bill of the 
Pyrennes. 

1 2. Geranium (Alpinum) pedunculis longiflimis multi- 
floris, calycibus ariftatis, foliis bipinnatis. Crane's- 
bill with very long fool ft a Iks fuftaining many flowers ; 
bearded empalements, and double wing-pointed leaves. 
Geranium Alpinum Coriandri folio, longius radica- 
tum, flore majore purpureo. Michel. Alpine Crane's- 
bill with a Coriander leaf, a long root, and a larger pur- 
ple flower. 

j 3. Geranium (Argenteum) pedunculis bifloris, foliis 
fubpeltatis feptempartitis trifidis tomentofo-fericeis, 
petalis emarginatis. Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 324. Crane's- 
bill with two flowers on each foot ftalk, target-Jbaped 
leaves divided into feven parts, which are ftlvery, and the 
petals of the flower indented. Geranium argenteum 
Alpinum. C. B. P. 31 8. Silvery Alpine Crane's-bill. 

14. Geranium {Maculatum) pedunculis bifloris, caule 
dichotomo erecto, foliis quinquepartitis incifis fum- 
mis fefiilibus. Flor. Virg. 78. Crane's-bill with two 
flowers on each foot ftalk, upright ftalks divided by pairs, 
and cut leaves divided into five parts, the upper fitting 
clofe to the ftalk. Geranium batrachioides America- 
num maculatum, floribus obfolete catruleis. Hort. 
Elth. 158. American fpotted Crane's-bill with obfolete 
blue flowers. 

15. Geranium (Bohemicuni) pedunculis bifloris petalis 
emarginatis arillis hirtis cotyledonibus trifidis medio 
truncatis. Burm. Gcr. 4. Crane's-bill with two flowers 
on each foot-ftalk, indented petals to the flower, hairy 
beards, and a trifld leaf. Geranium annuum minus ba- 
trachiodes Bohemicum, purpuro-violaceum. Mor. 
Hi ft. 2. 511. Lejfer annual Crane's-bill of Bohemia, with 
a purple Violet flower. 

16. Geranium (Sibiricum) pedunculis fubunifloris, fo- 
liis quinquepartitis acutis foliolis pinnatifidis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 683. Crane's-bill with one flower on a foot- 
ftalk, leaves divided into five acuteparts, and the fmall- 
er leaves wing-pointed. 

1J. Geranium {Mofcbatttm) pedunculis multifloris, flo- 
ribus pentandris foliis pinnatis incifis cotyledonibus 
pinnatifidis. Burm. Ger. 22. Crane's-bill with many 
flowers on each foot-ftalk, having five ftamina to the 
flowers, and cut winged leaves. Geranium cicutse folio, 

. mofchatum. C. B. P. Mufkcd Crane's-bill, frequently 
called Mufcovy. 

18. Geranium (Gruinum) pedunculis fub multifloris, 
floribus pentandris, foliis ternatis lobatis. Burm. 
Ger. 3 2 . Crane's-bill with many flowers on a foot-ftalk, 
Jive ftamina to the flower, and ternate lobed leaves. 
Geranium Iatifolium annuum, csruleo flore, acu lon- 

gifiima. H. Ox. Broad-leaved annual Crane's-bill with a 
blue flower, and a very long beak. 

19. Geranium (Ciconium) pedunculis multifloris, caly- 
cibus pentaphyllis, floribus pentandris, foliis pinna- 
tis acutis fmuatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 680. Crane's-bill 
with many flowers on each foot-ftalk, having jive-leaved 
empalements, five ftamina to the flowers, and acute, finuated, 
winged leaves. Geranium Cicuta? folio, acu longiffima. 
C. B. P. 319. Crane's-bill with a Hemlock leaf, and very 
long beaks, to the feed. 

20. Geranium {J'ifcofuiri) pedunculis multifloris, caly-^ 
cibus pentaphyllis, floribus pentandris, foliis bipin- 
natis multifidis caule e recto. Crane's-bill with many 
flowers on* each foot-ftalk, having five-leaved empale- 
ments, flowers with five flamina, and many-pointed 
winged leaves. Geranium cicutas folio vifcofum erec- 
tu m , ac u 1 on gi fll m a . J u flieu . EreB vifcous Crane's-bill 
with a Hemlock leaf, and very long beaks to the feed. 

21. Geranium {Cttcullatum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
liis cuculatis dentatis. Hort. ClirT. 345. Crane's-bill 
with anempalemcnt of one leaf, and indented hooded leaves. 
Geranium African um arborefcens, ibifci folio rotun- 
do, carlin« odore. H. L. African- tree Crane's-bill with 
a round Marjhmallcw leaf, and fmell of the Carline 

mftic. 

22. Geranium (Angulofum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
liis cuculatis angulofis, acute dentatis. Crane's-bill 



with a one-leaded empalement, and cngtdar heeded leaves 
Jharply indented. Geranium African um arborefcens, 
ibifci folio anguloib, floribus amplis purpureis. Phil. 
Tranf. 388. African-tree Crane's-bill with an attgular 
Marfhmallow leaf, and large purple flowers. 

23. Geranium (Zonale) calycibus monophyllis, foliis 
cordato-orbiculatis incifis zona notatis. Hort. Upfal. 
196. Crane's-bill with a one-leaved empalement, and 
round beart-jbaped leaves, which are cut, and marked 
with a circle. Geranium Africanum arborelcens, al- 
chimilhe hirfuto folio, floribus rubicund is. Com. 
Pncl. African-tree Cra?ie*s-bill with an hairy Ladies 
Mantle leaf, and red flowers. 

24. Geranium (Inquinans) calycibus- monophyllis, fo- 
liis orbiculato-reniformibus tomentofis crenatis inte- 
griulculis, caule fruticofo. Hort. Upfal. 195. Crane's- 
bill with a one-leaved empalement, and round kidnc\- 
fljaped leaves which are woolly, aenated, entire, and a 
Jhrubby Jlalk. Geranium Africanum arborefcens, mal- 
vas folio piano lucido, flore elegantiffime* kermefmo. 
Di van Leur. Boerh. Ind. African-tree Crane's liU, 
with a plain, fljining, Mallow leaf, and an elegant Jcar- 
let flower. 

25. Geranium (Capitatum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
liis lobatis undatis villofis, caule fruticofo. Hort. 
Upfal. 196. Crane's bill with empalements of one leaf 
leaves divided into lobes, which are waved and hairy, and 
a fljrubby ftalk. Geranium Africanum frutefa-ns, 
malvai folio odorato lac in in to. II . L. African fhntbby 
Crane's-bill with a jagged, fweet-pnclling. Mallow leaf. 

26. Geranium (Vitifolium) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
liis adfeendentibus lobatis pubefcentibus, caule fruti- 
cofo. Hort. Upfal. 196. Crane's-bill ivitb onc-lca-.\d 
empalements, afcending leaves which have lobes, are co- 
vered with foft hairs, and a fljrubby fialk. Geranium 
Africanum frutefcens, malva^ folio iaciniato, odo- 
rato inftar melifTai, flore purpurafcente. Boerh. Ind. 
African jbrubby Crane's-bill, with a jagged Mallow kof 
fmelUng like Balm, and a purplifh coloured flower. 

27. Geranium (Papileonaceum) calycibus ^monophylltis, 
corollis papilionaceis, alis carinaque minutis, foliis 
angulatis, caule fruticofo. Hort. Cliff. 345. Crane's- 
bill with an empalement of one leaf, a butterfly flower, 
whofc wings and keel are very fmall, and a Jhrubby 

ftalk. Geranium Africanum arborefcens, malvse fo- 
lio mucronato, petalis riorum inferioribus vix con- 
fpicuis. Phil. Tranf. African- tree Crane's-bill with a 

pointed Mallow leaf, and the wider petals of the flower 

fcarce difcernible. 

28. Geranium (Acetofum) calycibus monophyllis, foliis 
glabris obovatis carnofis crenatis, caule fruticofo. 
Hort. Cliff. 345. Crane's-bill with empalements of one 
leaf, fmootb, oval, flefhy leaves, which are crenatcd, and 
a Jhrubby ftalk. Geranium Africanum frutefcens, 
folio craflb & glauco, acetofie fapore. Com. Pnel. 
African Jhrubby Crane's-bill with a thick glacuous leaf, 
and an acid tafte like Sorrel. 

29. Geranium (Cawofum) calycibus monophyllis, caule 
fruticofo, artjeulis carnofo gibbofis, foliis pinnatifidis 
laciniatis, petalis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 67. 
Crane's-bill with an empalement of one leaf, a fljrubby 
ftalk with flejhy knees, wing-pointed leaves, and very 
narrow petals to the flower. Geranium Africanum 
frutefcens, chelidonii folio, petalis riorum anguftis 
albidis, carnofo caudice. Phil. Tranf. Geranium Afri- 
canum, folio alcea?, flore albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Afri- 
can Jbrubby Crane's-bill with a leaf like the Alee a, the 
petals of the flower white and narrow, and a flejhy ftalk. 

30. Geranium (Gibbofunt) calycibus monophyllis, caule 
fruticofo, geniculis carnofis gibbofis, foliis fubpin- 
natis appofitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 677. Crane's-bill with 
a one-leaved empalement, Jhrubby flc/k with flejhy knees, 
and winged leaves placed oppojite. Geranium Africa- 
hum noctu olens, tuberofum & nodofum, aquilegiae 
foliis. H. L. African Crane's-bill fmelling fweet in the 
night, with knotty tuberous ftalks, and leaves like Co- 
lumbine. 

31. Geranium (Fulgidum) calycibus' .monophyllis, fo- 
liis tripartitis incifis, intermedia majore urnbellis, ge- 
minis, caule fruticofo carnofa. Lin. Vir. 6j+ Crane's- 
bill 
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bill with one-leaved emblements* leaves cut into three 
Jegments* the middle one being the largeft* double foot- 
ftalks with flowers growing in umbels* and a Jhrubby 
flefly ftalk. Geranium Africanum, folio alceas,' flore 

coccineo fulgidifiimo. Bocrh. Ind. alt. i. p. 264. 

African Crane's-bill with a Vervain Mallow leaf* and a 

deep Jcarlet flower. 

32. Geranium {Peltatum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
lis, • quinquelobis integerrimis , glabris peltatis, caule 
fruticofo. Hort. Cliff. 345. Crane's-bill wit If empale- 
incuts of one leaf and fmootb target-fljaped leaves* hav- 
ing five lobes* which are entire*- Geranium Africa num 
foliis inferioribus afari, fuperioribus ftaphidifagriai, 
maculatis, fplendentibus, & acetofa; faporc. Com. 
Przel. African Crane's-bill with the under leaves like AJa- 
rabacca* and the upper leaves like . Stavefacre* Jbining* 
fpotted* and tajling like Sorrel. 

33. Geranium (Alchimilloides) calycibus mbnophyllis, 
foliis orbiculatis palmatis incifis pilofis, caule her- 
baceo. Lin. Vir. 67. Crane's-bill with empalemcnts of 
vnc leaf roundijh hand-Jhaped leaves* which are divided* 
baity 1 and an herbaceous ftalk. G era n i u in A fr i can u m * 
alchimilke hirfuto folio, floribus albidis. I I. L. Afri- 
can Crane's-bill with a hairy Ladies Mamie leaf* and 1 
whitifh flowers. 

34. Geranium (Odoratiffimum) calycibus monophyllis, 
caule carnofo breviflimo, ramis herbaceis longis foliis 
cordatis. Hort. ClifF. . '345. Crane's-bill with cmpale- 
7nents of one leaf* a very Jhort flejhy ftalk* long her- 
baceous branches, and heart-Jhaped leaves. Gerani- I 
urn Africanum, folio malvai craflb molli odoratif- I 
fimo, flofculo pentapetalo albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. AJri- I 
can Crane's-bill with a thick* foft* fweet-fmelling Mai- I 
low leaf and a fmall white flower compofed of Jive I 
leaves. I 

35. Geranium {Trifle) calycibus monophyllis, feflili- I 
bus fcapis bifidis monophyllis. Lin. Sp. 950. Crane's- I 
lill with feffile empalemcnts of one leaf a bifid ftalk* and I 
ci rcundifj root. Geranium Americanum, rioctu olens, I 
rail ice tuberosa, trifle. Corn. H. Ox. American tube- I 
rous-rootcd Cranes-bill* finelling facet in the night. 1 

36*. Gekanium {Myrrhif olium) calycibus monophyllis, I 
foliis bipinnatis, inferioribus cordatis lobatis, caule I 
hcrbaeeo, calycibus ftrigofis. Burm. Gcr. 59. Crane's- I 
bill with empalemcnts of one leaf doubly wing-pointed I 
leaves* the lower heart-fhaped with lobes* and an hei'ba- I 
ceous flalk. Geranium Africanum tuberofum, ane- I 
moncs folio, incarnato flore. Par. Bat. Tuberous- I 
rooted African Crane's-bill with an Ancmony leaf* and a I 
pale* flejb-colourcd flower. J 

37. Geranium (Paftinacsfolium) calycibus monophyllis, I 
foliis decompofitis pinnatifidis, acutis pedunculis Ion- j 
gifiirriis. Crane's-bill with empalements of one leaf* dc- I 
compounded leaves ending in acute winged points* and J 
very long foot-ftalks to the flower. Geranium Africa- I 
num nodlu olens, radicc tuberosa, foliis pallinaca^ I 
incanis lanuginofis latioribirs, flore pallide flavefcente. | 
H. L. B. Night-fmelling Crane's-bill with a tuberous I 

• root* broad* woolly hoary, Parfnep leaves* and a pale I 
yellowijh flower. I 

38. Geranium (Villofuni) calycibus monophyllis, foliis I 
pinnatifidis villofis, laciniis linearibus. Crane's-bill with I 
empalements of one leaf* hairy wing-pointed leaves* having I 
very narrow Jegments. Geranium iEthiopicum, noctu j 
olens, radice tuberosa, foliis myrrhidus anguftioribus. I 
Breyn. Cent. Night fivcct-J, "welling Ethiopian Crane's- I 
bill with a tuberous root* and narrow Cicely leaves. I 

39. Geranium (Lobatum) calycibus monophyllis, caule I 
truncato, fcapis fubradi call bus, umbella compofita. | 
Lin. Sp. 950. Crane's-bill with empalemcnts of one I 
leaf a truncated ftalk* fcot-Jlalks arifmg from the root* I 
and a compound umbel of flowers. Geranium Africa- I 
num noctu olens, folio vitis hirfuto, tuberofum. H. I 
L. Night fweet-fmelling African Crane's-bill with a I 
hairy Vine leaf and a tuberous root. I 

40. Geranium {Coriandrifclium) calycibus monophyllis, I 
foliis bipinnatis linearibus fquarrofis, caule her- I 
bacco laiviufculq. Lin. Sp. 949. Crane's-bill with I 
a one-leaved empalemcnt, doubly winged rough leaves* I 
and a very fmootb ftalk. G c ra n i u m - V f r ic a n u n 1 , foli o I 



j coriandri, floribus incarnatis, minus. H. L. Ltfer 
j African Crane's-bill with a Coriander leaf* and a Jleflj- 
\ coloured flower. ■ 

I 41. Geranium (Romanum) pedunculis multifloris, flo- 
I ribus pentandris, foliis pinnatis incifis, fcapis radica- 
I libus. Burm. Ger. 30. Crane's-bill with many flowers on 
I each foot -ftalk, cut winged, leaves* and foot-ftalks riflng 
I from the root. Geranium myrrhinum tenuifolium, 
I amplo flore purpureo. Barrel, rar. 563. 
] 42. Geranium '{Grojfularoides) calycibus monophyllis,- 
I foliis cordatis fubrotundis lobatis crenatis, cauk ; her-- 
I baceo laevi. Burm. Ger. 53. Crane's-bill with empale- 
I ments of one leaf roundijh heart-Jhaped leaves which 
are a'enated, and herbaceous fmootb ftalks. Geranium 
Africanum, uvas crifpse folio, floribus exiguis rubel- 
lis. H. L. African Crane's-bill with a Goojeberry leaf 
I and fmall reddijh flowers. 

I 43. Geranium (Betulinum) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
liis ovatis inajqualiter ferratis planis, caule fruticofo. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 679. Crane's-bill with one4eaved empale- 
I mcnts* and oval plain leaves unequally Jawed* and a 
I Jhrubby ftalk. Geranium frutefcens, folio la to den- 
tatOi flore magno rubente. Burm. Afr. 92. tab. 33. 
Shrubby Crane's-bill with a broad indented leaj, and large 
reddijh flower* 

44. Geranium (Chium) pedunculis multifloris, floribus 
I pentandris, foliis cordatis incilis, fuperioribus lyrato- 

pinnatifidis. Burm. Ger. 35. Crane's-bill with many 
[ flozvers on each foot-ftalk* heart-Jhaped cut leaves at bot- 
tom* the upper lyrc-Jhaped and winged. Geranium 
chium vernum Caryphyllatie folio. Tourn. Cor. 20. 

45. Geranium (Malacoidcs) pedunculis multifloris, flo- 
ribus pentandris foliis cordatis fublobatis. Hort. 
ClirT. 344- Crane's-bill with many flowers on each ftalk,- 
and heart-Jhaped lobed leaves. Geranium folio Althaea.*. 
C. B. P. 3 1 8. 

46". Geranium (Glattcophyllum) pedunculis multifloris, 
floribus pentandris, foliis ovatis ferratis incanis line- 
aris. Lin. Sp. 952. Crane's-bill with many flozvers on 
each ftalk* and oval Jawed leaves. Geranium -#£gyp- 
tiacum glaucophyllon, roftris longiflimis plumolis. 

47. Geraniun (fiarolinianum) pedunculis bifloris, caly- 
cibus ariftatis, foliis multifidis, arillis hirfutis. Prod. 
Leyd. 351. Crane's-bill with two flowers on each ftalk* 
bearded empalements* many pointed leaves* and hairy 
beaks. Geranium columbinum Carolinum, capfulis 
nigris hirfutis. Hort. Elth. 162. 

48. Geranium j (Althaoides) calycibus monophyllis, fo- 
liis cordato-ovatis plicatis finuatis crenatis, caulc hcr- 
baeeo proftrato. Hort..Cliflv 354. Crane's-bill with a 
one-leaved empalement* oval heart-Jhaped plaited leaves* 
which are indented* and a proftrate herbaceous ftalk. 
Geranium folio Althsa?. Africanum odorc meliflle. 
iioerh. Ind. 1. p. 263. 

The firft fort grows naturally in moift meadows in 
many parts of England, but is frequently planted in 
gardens for the beauty of its large blue flowers j of 
this there is a variety with white flowers, and another 
with variegated flowers ; but thele are apt to dege- 
nerate to the common fort, if they are raifed from feeds, 
but by parting of their roots they may be continued. 
It hath a perennial root, which lends up many ftalks* 
■which* rile near three feet high, garniflied with tar- 
get-fliaped leaves, divided into fix or feven lobes ; 
thefe are cut into feveral acute fegments, after the 
manner of winged leaves, ending in many points. 
•The flowers are produced at the top of the ftalks', 
each foot-ftalk fuftaining two flowers, whofe petals 
are large and equal 5 they are of a fine blue colour, 
and appear in May and June. 

The varieties of this may be preferred by parting of 
their roots in autumn ; they may be planted in almoin 
any foil or fituation, and require no other culture but 
.to keep them clean from weeds. They may alfb be 
propagated by feeds, but by this method they are' very 
apt to vary in the colour of their flowers. If the Iceds 
of thefe plants are permitted to fcatter, the plants wiil 
come up without any farther care. 
The fecond fort grows naturally, in Germany and 
• Switzerland •* this hath a thick, flefliy, perennial roor, . 

6 C from 
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from which arife feveral branching ftalks, which grow ■* 
about one foot high, garnifhed with leaves at each 
joint, which are divided into five lobes j and are di- 
-vided at the top into many fhort ferments, which are 
crenated on their edges; they are or a light green, and 
fmooth. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches, many growing together in a bunch, but 
each (hort foot- ftalk fuftains two flowers. The flowers 
have fwollen cmpalements, refembling inflated blad- 
ders. The petals are pretty large, equal, and of a 
fine bright purple colour, and the (lamina and ityle 
are much longer than the petals ; the whole plant, 
when ru bbed, emits an agreeable odour. This flowers 
about the fame time with the flrft fort, and may be 
propagated and treated in the fame manner, the plant 
being equally hardy. 

The third fort grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, but is often admitted into gardens ; this hath 
pretty thick, flcfliy, fibrous roots, which grow to a 
large head, from which arife many ftalks, gar- 
nifhed with leaves, divided into five lobes, which 
are again divided almoft to the midrib. The flowers 
ftand upon long hairy foot-ftalks, which come out 
from the fide of the ftalk, each fuftaining one flower, 
compofed of five broad regular petals, which are of a 
deep purple colour. This fort flowers in June and Ju- 
ly there are two varieties mentioned of this fort as 
diftinct fpecies, one whofe ftalks grow more erect, and 
the other hath leaves more deeply divided ; but the 
plants which I have raifed from feeds of thefe do not 
come up the fame as the parent plants, fo they are 
only feminal varieties. 

This hath a perennial root, which may be parted ii 
autumn, and thereby propagated ; or ic may be pro 
pagated by feeds, and the plants treated in the farm 
manner as the firft. 

The fourth tort hath been fuppofed by fome to be 
only a variety of the third, but it is undoubtedly a 
diftincT: fpecies •, for I have frequently raifed the 
plants from feeds, which have always proved to be 
the fame. The ftalks of this plant are fhorter than 
thofe of the third, and fpread flat on the ground ; 
the leaves are much lefs, and not fo deeply divided, 
and the flowers much fmaller and of a pale colour, 
marked with purple ; it grows naturally in Lancalhire 
and Weftmoreland, where I faw it in plenty. This 
may be propagated and treated in the lame manner 
as the others. 

The fifth fort is a perennial plant, of fmaller growth 
than cither of the former. It rifes with branching 
ftalks about fix inches high, garnifhed with leaves, 
having three pretty broad lobes, which are undi- 
vided, and crenated on their edges : thofe on the 
lower part of the ftalks are placed oppofite, upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks, but the upper leaves fit clofe 
to the ftalks and are fingle. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the ftalks, {landing together upon two 
Ihort foot-ftalks •, they are of a dirty purple colour, 
and appear in June. It grows naturally in France. 
This fort may be propagated and treated in the fame 
manner as the firft. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Hel- 
vetian mountains, and is found in fome places in the 
North of England : this hath a perennial root, from 
which arife feveral ftalks near a foot high, with 
leaves which are divided into five or fix lobes, which 
are laciniated on their edges j thofe which grow near 
the root have long foot-ftalks, but thofe on the up- 
per part of the ftalk fit clofe ; the ftalk branches out 
at the top into three or four divifions, each being 
terminated by tw6 or three foot-ftalks, fuftaining two 
flowers of a dark purple colour, with erect petals. 
• This flowers in June, and may be propagated by feeds 
or parting of the roots, in the lame manner as the 

firft: fort. 

The feventh fort is very like the fixth, but the 
leaves are larger, the lobes fhortcr, broader, and not 
fo much cut ; they are ftriped with black the ftalks 
rife higher, the flowers arc larger, and the petals are 
rcrlexed. Thefe differences are permanent, fo are 
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fufficient to conftitute a fpecific difference between 
them. This may be propagated and treated in the 
fame manner as the firft fort. It grows naturally oa 
the Alps. 

The eighth fort hath a perennial root, which fends 
up many branching ftalks a foot and a half high, 
garnifhed with light green leaves ; thofe on the 
lower part of the ftalk hath five lobes, and ftand 
upon long foot-ftalks ; but thofe on the upper part 
have but three lobes, fit clofer to the ftalks, and 
are fharply indented on the edges ; the flowers ftand 
upon long (lender foot-ftalks, each fuftaining two 
flowers, compofed of five obtufe petals, which are 
deeply indented at the top ; they are of a dull white, 
with many purple ftripes running longitudnally thro' 
them. Thefe appear in June, and in cool feafons 
there will be a fucceflion of flowers a great part of 
July. This fort is very hardy, fo may be propagated 
by dividing of the roots, or from feeds, in the fame 
manner as the firft fort. 

The ninth fort grows plentifully in the meadows in 
Lancalhire and Weftmoreland j this hath a perennial 
root, which fends out three or four upright ftalks 
about nine inches high, garnifhed with leaves, having 
five lobes, which are fawed on their edges ; they are 
placed oppofite on the ftalks; thofe on the lower 
part have pretty long foot-ftalks, but thofe on the 
upper part fit clofer. The flowers are fituated 
on the top of the ftalks, Handing upon fhorc foot- 
ftalks, each fuftaining two pretty large blue flowers, 
with entire petals. This flowers in May and June, 
and may be propagated and treated in the fame way 
as the firft fort. 

The tenth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, from whence he fent the feeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris ; this hath a perennial root, from 
which arife a few weak ftalks about nine inches long, 
garnifhed with leaves which are round, and divided 
into five lobes, which are indented at the top, and 
placed oppofite on the ftalks. The flowers ftand upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks, which come fingle from 
the joints of the ftalks, each fuftaining two purplifh 
flowers with entire petals, having very fhort empale- 
ments. It flowers in June, and may be propagated 
either from feeds, or by parting of the roots in the 
fame manner as the firft fort, but the plants require a 
drier foil and a warmer fituation; for although in 
common winters it will live in the open air, yet in fc- 
vere froft thefe plants are fbmetimes killed, especially 
when they are planted in moift cold land. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
mountains ; this hath a perennial root, from which 
arife many branching ftalks a foot and a half high, 
garnifhed with round leaves, divided into many ob- 
tufe fegments at the top, placed oppofite. The 
flowers are produced upon fhort foot-ftalks, which 
come out at the divifions on the fides, and at the top 
of the ftalks 5 they are in ibme of a pale purple co- 
lour, and in others white. The petals of the flowers 
are bifid, like thofe of the common Dove's-foot 
Crane's-bill, to which the whole plant bears fome re- 
femblance 5 but the ftalks are erect, the leaves and 
flowers much larger, and the root is perennial ; this 
will propagate itfelf faft enough by its fcattercd feeds 
where it has once got pofleffion, and will thrive in any 
foil or fituation. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally upon the Alps. The 
feeds of this were fent me by Sig. Micheli, of Flo- 
rence ; this hath a perennial root, which runs very 
deep into the ground. The lower leaves of the plant 
have very long foot-ftalks, they are doubly winged 
and fmooth. The ftalks rife a foot and a half high, 
which are garnifhed with leaves of the fame form as 
the lower, but fmaller, and ftand oppofite. The 
flowers grow many together upon very long foot- 
ftalks ; they are purple. This flowers in June, but 
has never ripened any feeds in England. The plane 
is hardy, and lives in the open air, but as the rooc 
puts out no offsets, nor perfedls feeds here, we have 
not been able to propagate it. 

The 
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The thirteenth fort grows naturally on the Alps this 
hath a very thick perennial root, from which come 
out roundifh leaves, divided into many parts, Handing 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are very filvery, 
and fhining like nlk. The flower-ftalks rife about 
four or five inches high, garnifhed with one or two 
ftnall leaves like thofe below, which fit dole to the 
Italic. The ftalks are terminated by two pretty large 
pale flowers, whofe petals are entire, and ipread open 
flat. It flowers in June, but rarely ripens feeds here 5 
it may be propagated by parting of the roots in the 
fame manner as the firft, and muft have a fliady fi- 
tuation. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica, from whence the feeds were fent to England ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which arife feveral 
ftalks about one foot high, which divide by pairs, and 
from the middle of the divifions come out the foot- 
ftalks of the flowers, which are pretty long and naked, 
each fuftaining two pale purple flowers with entire 
petals.- The leaves are divided into five parts, which 
are cut on their edges, and are placed oppofite, the 
lower having pretty long foot-ftalks, but the upper 
fit clofe to the ftalks. It flowers in June, and fre- 
quently ripens feeds, from which the plant may be 
propagated ; it thrives very well in the open air, and 
requires no other culture but to keep it clean from 
weeds. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Bohemia ; this 
is an annual plant, which fends out many ftalks, di- 
viding into feveral fmaller, which are garnifhed with 
leaves divided into five lobes, crenated on their edges \ 
they ftand upon long foot-ftalks, and are for the moft 
part oppofite. The flowers ftand by pairs upon pretty 
long flender foot-ftalks, which come out from the fide, 
of the ftalk •, they are of a fine blue colour, and are 
fucceeded by feeds, whofe capfules and beaks are 
black. It flowers moft part of fummer, and the feeds 
ripen foon after, which, if permitted to fcatter, there 
will be a fupply of plants, which want no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The fixteenth fort grows naturally in Siberia. The 
feeds of this plant were fent me by Sir Charles Lin- 
naeus, profeflbr of botany at Upfal ; this fort hath a 
perennial root. The leaves are divided into five acute 
lobes, which are cut into many (harp wing-like feg- 
ments on their edges ; they are placed oppofite, and 
have long flender foot-ftalks. The foot-ftalks of the 
flower come out from the wings of the ftalk ; they 
are pretty long, flender, and each fuftain one pale 
purplifh flower. This fort flowers in June, and per- 
fects its feeds very well, fo may he eafily propagated; 
it will grow on any foil, or in any fltuation. 
The feventeenth fort is an annual plant, which is 
fometimes found growing naturally in England, but 
is frequently preferved in gardens for the mufky odour 
of the leaves, which in dry weather is very ftrong. 
The leaves of this are irregularly winged, the lobes 
grow alternate, and are cut into many obtufe fegments 
on their edges. The ftalks branch into many divi- 
fions, and frequently decline to the ground. The 
flowers are produced in umbels upon long foot-ftalks, 
which arife from the wings . of the. ftalks ; they are 
fmall, blue, and have but five ftamina in each, their 
empalements are compofed of five leaves. It flowers 
in May, June, and July, and the feeds ripen foon 
after \ which, if permitted to fcatter, there will be a 
fupply of plants without care, which will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin them where they are too clofe ; it will thrive 
on any foil, or in any flotation. 

The eighteenth fort grows naturally in Crete this is 
an annual plant with very broad leaves, which are cut 
on their fides regularly, in form of winged leaves, and 
are crenated on their borders. The flowers are pro- 
duced on pretty long foot-ftalks, which come out 
from the wings of the ftalk ; they have five-leaved 
empalements, and are compofed of five entire blue 
petals ; thefe are fucceeded by the large ft and longeft 
beaks of anv foccics of this sen us vet known. It 
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flowers in June and July ; this ripens feeds very well, 
and if they are permitted to fcatter, the plants will 
come up without care i or they may be fown in the 
fpring where they are defigned to remain, and will 
require no other culture but to thin them where they 
are too dole, and keep them clean from weeds. 
The nineteenth fort grows naturally in Germany and 
Italy ; this is an annual plant, which hath feveral 
proftrate ftalks near a foot long, garnilhed with 
winged leaves, cut into feveral acute parts, placed 
oppofite. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the ftalk, upon foot-ftalks about three inches long ; 
fome of thefe fuftain many flowers, but others have 
no more than two ; they are of a pale blue colour, and 
are fucceeded by very long beaks, but not fo long 
or large as thofe of the former fort ; but the feeds of 
this are frequently ufed for hygrometers, to fhew the 
moifture of the air : if the feeds "of this are permitted 
to fcatter, the plants will come up and thrive without 
any other care than to keep them clear from weeds, 
and the plants which come up in autumn will flower 
early in May, but thofe which are fown in the fpring 
feldom flower till July. Dr. Linnasus fuppofes this 
and the former fort to be the lame, but whoever has 
feen the two plants, cannot doubt of their being diftinct 
fpecies. 

The feeds of the twentieth fort were fent to the Chel- 
fea garden by Dr. Juffieu, profeflbr of botany at Pa- 
ris \ this is an annual plant, which hath upright ftalks 
near two feet high, which are garnifhed with double 
winged leaves, ending in many points ; thefe are very 
vifcous, and ftand oppofite. The flowers are produced 
on long naked foot-ftalks, (landing many together 
upon each ; they are of a pale blue colour, and have 
but five ftamina ; their empalements are composed of 
five leaves, which end with awns. It flowers in May, 
June, and July, according to the times when the 
feeds are (own, and the feeds ripen a month after ; 
this requires no other culture than the two former 
forts. 

There are feveral other forts of annual Geraniums, 
fome of which grow naturally in England, and are 
troublelbme weeds in a garden, others grow naturally 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, and arc pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety ; but 
as they are plants of little beauty, they are rarely ad- 
mitted into other gardens, therefore I (hall not trouble 
the reader with an enumeration of the fpecies, which 
would fwell this article too much j fo I (hall next treat 
of the African Crane's-bills, which are preferved in 
moft of the curious gardens, where there is conveniency 
to fcreen them from the froft in winter. 
The twenty-firft fort grows naturally near the Cape 
of Good Hope \ this rifcs with a fhrubby ftalk eight 
or ten feet high, fending out feveral irregular branches, 
garnifhed with roundifh leaves, whole fides are erect, 
fo form a fort of hood by the hollow cavity made in 
the leaf. The bafe of the leaves are cut in form of 
a heart-fhaped leaf, and from the foot-ftalk run many 
nerves arifing from a point, but diverge toward the 
(ides ; the borders of the leaves are lharply indented, 
thofe on the lower part of the branches have long 
foot-ftalks, and are placed without order on every fide, 
but thofe on the upper part have fhorter foot-ftalks, 
and ftand oppofite. The flowers are produced in 
large panicles on the top of the branches 5 their em- 
palements are of one leaf, deeply cut into five feg- 
ments, and clofely covered with foft hairs. The pe- 
tals are large, entire, and of a purple blue colour. It 
flowers in June, July, Auguft, and September, and 
the flowers are fucceeded by feeds, having fhort hairy 
beaks. 

The twehty-fecond fort has fome appearance of the 
twenty-firft, but the leaves are of a thicker fubftance, 
divided into many acute angles, having purple edges, 
which are acutely indented. The ftalks and leaves 
are very hairy. The branches are not fb irregular as 
thofe of the former, nor are the bunches of flowers 
near fo large ; thefe differences are permanent in the 
plants which are raifed from feeds, fo it is undoubtedly 

a diftintt 
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<3ifUn6t fpceics, though Dr. Linnicus fuppofcs them 
to be the lame. 

The twenty-third fort comes from the Cape of Good 
Hope, but is one of the oldefl, and the moll common 
lore in the Englifii gardens ; this rifes with a ihrubby 
ftalk four or five feet high, and divides into a great 
.number of irregular branches, fo as to form a large 
head, which is often eight or ten feet high. The 
branches are garnilhed with roundilh heart-lhaped 
leaves, indented on their edges in feveral obtufe feg- 
ments, which are cut into Ihort teeth at .their brims ; 
thefe have a purplilh circle, or mark, like a horfe- 
Ihoe, through the leaf, going from one fide of . the 
bafe to the other, correfponding with the border of the 
leaf; thefe leaves when gently rubbed, have a fcent 
like icalded Apples. The flowers are produced in 
pretty dole bunches, Handing upon foot-ilalks about 
live or fix inches in length, which come out from the 
wings of the (talk, toward the end of the branches; 
they are of a reddilh Durple colour, and continue in 
fucccflion great part of fummer ; there is a variety of 
this with fine variegated leaves, which is preserved in 
mod of the Englilh gardens for the beauty of its 
leaves ; but as this accidentally came from the other, 
it is not a diftinct fpecies, therefore I have not enu- 
merated it. 

The twenty-fourth fort grows naturally at the Gape 
of Good Mope ; this rifes with a foft Ihrubby Hem to 
the height of eight or ten feet, fending out feveral 
branches, which are generally erect ; thefe are gar- 
mfhed with roundilh kidney-lhaped leaves, which are 
of a thick fubltance, and of a lucid green, ftandmg 
on pretty long foot-italks ; they are covered with foft 
hairs on their under fide, and are placed without any 
order. The flowers grow in loofe bunches upon long 
. ItifF foot-italks, which come out from the wings of 
the ftalk ; they are of a bright fcarlet colour, fo make 
a fine appearance, and there is a fuccefllon of thefe 
flowers, during all the fummer months. 
The twenty-fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, but has been many years an inhabitant 
of the Englifii gardens ; this rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk 
four or five feet high, dividing into feveral weak ir- 
regular brunches, garnilhed with leaves divided into 
three unequal lobes, which are hairy and waved on 
their edges ; they are placed alternate on the branches, 
and Hand upon hairy foot-italks. The flowers grow 
in dole roundilh heads on the top of the foot-ftalks, 
forming a fort of corymbus ; they are of a purplilh 
blue colour, and continue in fucceflion great part of 
the fummer. The leaves of this fort, when rubbed, 
have un odour like dried Rofes, from whence many 
have given it the title of Rofe Geranium. 
The twenty-fixth fort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this rifes with an upright Ihrubby Italk to the 
height of feven or eight feet, fending out many pretty 
itrong branches, garnilhed with leaves fhaped fome-' 
what like thofe of the Vine ; thofe on the lower part 
itand upon long foot-italks, but the upper have Ihort 
ones ; when the leaves of this arc rubbed, they have 
a fcent of Balm. The flowers grow in compact cluf- j 
ters on the top of long naked foot-ftalks, which come j 
out from the wings of the italk, but rife much higher 
than the branches ; they arc fmall, and of a pale blue 
colour, fo make no great figure, but there is a fuc- 
ceflion of them moil part of the fummer. 
The twenty-feyenth fort rifes with an upright Ihrubby 
Italk feven or eight feet high, fending out feveral 
fide branches, garnilhed with large, angular, rough 
leaves, (landing upon long foot-italks. The flowers 
are produced in large panicles at the end of the 
branches ; thefe arc fhaped fomewhat like a Butterfly- 
flower, the two upper petals, which are pretty large, 
turn upward like a Itandard in the leguminous 
flowers; thefe arc finely variegated, but the three 
under petals are fo fmall, as not to appear at a fmall 
diftance; thefe are reflcxed downward, fo are fcreencd 
from fight, unlets the flowers arc viewed near. This 
lbrt flowers in May, at which time the plants make a 
fine appearance, but they arc not fucceeded by anv 
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more afterward, as molt of the other forts are ; this 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The twenty-eighth fort is from the fame country ; this 
rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk fix or feven feet hi<?h 
fending out feveral fide branches, garnilhed with ob- 
long, oval, flelhy, fmooth leaves, of a gray colour, 
which are crenated on their edges, and have an acid 
tafte. like Sorrel. The flowers itand upon pretty lono- 
foot-ftalks, which arife from the wings of the ltalks 
each fuftaining three or four flowers, whole petals arc 
narrow and unequal in fize ; they are of a pale bluih 
colour, with fome ftripes of. a light red ; thefe con- 
tinue in fucceflion molt part of the fummer. There 
is a variety of this with fcarlet flowers, which is laid 
to have been raifed from the feeds of this fore." The 
leaves of it are larger, and feem to be an intermediate 
fpecies between this and the twenty-fourth lbrt, for the 
flowers are larger than thofe of the twenty-eighth fort, 
and are of a pale fcarlet colour. 

The twenty-ninth fort hath a thick, flelhy, knotted 
ftalk, which rifes about two feet high, fending out a 
few (lender flelhy branches, garnilhed thinly with 
double winged leaves, which, on the lower part of 
the Italk, (land upon foot-ftalks, but thofe above lit 
clofc to the branches. The flowers are produced in 
fmall clulters at the end of the branches ; thefe have 
five narrow white petals, which make no appearance, 
and continue in fucccflion molt part of the fummer. 
It grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The thirtieth fort hath a round flelhy (talk with 
fwelling knots at the joints, which rife about three 
feet high, and fend out feveral irregular branches, 
which are fmooth; they are thinly garnilhed with 
fmooth, flelhy, winged leaves, ending in obtufe points; 
they are of a gray colour, and Itand upon (hart foot- 
ftalks. The flowers Itand four or five upon each foot- 
ltalk, which arifes from the wings of the Italk, and 
are of a dark purple colour. The petals are broader 
than thofe of the former fort, and have a very agree- 
able fcent in the evening, after the fun has left them 
fome time ; this and the former fort are fuppofed to 
be one fpecies by Dr. Linnaeus, but they are very dif- 
ferent in many particulars, which arc permanent in 
the plants which come up from feeds. 
The thirty-firft fort hath a flelhy (talk which feldom 
rifes a foot high, and puts out very few branches; 
thefe are garnilhed with fmooth, light, green leaves, 
divided into three lobes, the middle legmen t bcinc; 
much larger than the others. The flowers Itand upon 
Ihort foot-llalks, each fuftaining two or three flowers 
on the top, which are of a very deep fcarlet colour, 
and have unequal petals ; this fort is not regular in its 
feafon of flowering, fometimcs it is in fpring, at other 
times in fummer, and frequently in autumn. The 
leaves of this fort fall off", fo that the Italics are fre- 
quently dcltitute of them for three or four months 
in fummer, and appear as if they were dead, but in 
autumn they put out freih leaves again. 
The thirty-fecond fort hath many weak ihrubby ltalks, 
which require fupport to prevent their falling on the 
ground ; thefe extend to the length of two or three 
feet, and are garnilhed with flelhy leaves, divided into 
five obtufe lobes, which are entire ; thefe have llendcr 
foot-ftalks, which are f aliened to the middle of the 
leaf like the handle of a target. The leaves arc 
fmooth, of a lucid green, and have a circular purple 
mark in their middle ; they have an acid flavour, and 
arc placed alternate on their branches. The flowers 
arc produced upon pretty long foot-ftalks, which come 
put from the wings of the ftalk, each foot-ftalk fuf- 
taining four or five purple flowers, compoied of five 

unequal petals. This fort continues a fucceflion ol 
flowers moll of the fummer months, and frequently 
ripen feeds here. 

The thirty-third fort fends out feveral herbaceous 
ltalks about a foot and a half in length; which trail 
upon the ground if they are not fupportcd ; thefe are 
garnilhed with roundilh hanu-fhaped leaves, which 
arc cut into many parts, and are very hairy. The 
flower j are of a pale blulh colour, and itand feveral 

together 
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• together upon very long foot- ft a Iks ; there is a fuc- 
ceflion of thefe during all the fummer months, and 
the feeds ripen accordingly about a month after the 
flowers are fallen. : there is a variety of this fort which 
has a dark circle in the middle of the leaves, which is 
mentioned as a diftinct fpecies, but I find it is apt to 
vary from feeds. 

The thirty-fourth fort hath a. very ihort flefhy ftalk, 
which divides near the ground into feveral heads, each 
having many leaves, which arife on feparatc foot- 
ftalks from the heads ; thefe are heart-Jhaped, foft, 
and downy, and have a ftrong fcent like Anifeed ; 
from thefe 'heads come out feveral fiend er ftalk s near 
a foot in length, which lie proftrate on the ground, 
and are garnilhed with rounder leaves than thole near 
the root, but are of the fame texture, and have the 
like odour- The flowers, are produced from the fide 
of .thefe ftalks, three, four, or five Handing together 
upon (lender foot-ftalks; they are very fmall and 
white, fo make little appearance, but the plant is pre- 
ferved in gardens for the fcent of its leaves. 
The thirty-fifth fort hath a thick, roundilh, tuberous 
root, from which arife feveral hairy leaves, which are 
finely divided, almoft like thofe of the Garden Carrot ; 
thefe fpread near the ground, and between thefe come 
out the (talks, which rife about a foot high, which 
are garniflied with two or three leaves of the fame fort 
with thofe below, but are fmaller, and fit cloler to the 
ftalks ; from thefe arife two or three naked foot-ftalks, 
which are terminated by a bunch of yellowifh flowers, 
marked with dark purple Ipots, which fmell very fweet 
after the fun hath left them ; thefe are frequently fuc- 
ceeded by feeds, which ripen in autumn. This is the 
fort which has been long cultivated in the gardens, 
and is known by the title of Geranium noctu olens, 
or Nigbt-fccntcd Crane's-bill. 

The thirty- fix th fort hath a knobbed tuberous root like 
the laft, 'from which come out feveral pretty large 
leaves, compofed of many lobes, let along the mid- 
rib in the form of a winged leaf j thefe are narrow at 
their bafe, but are very much enlarged at their ends, 
which are rounded, and cut all along their fide 
and top into many acute points ; the ftalks which 
fuftain the flowers arife immediately from the root, 
and (bme times have one or two fmall leaves toward 
the bottom, where they often divide into two naked 
foot-ftalks, each being terminated by a bunch of pale 
reddifh flowers, which fmell fweet at night. 
The thirty-feventh fort hath oblong tuberous roots, 
from which come out feveral decompounded winged 
leaves, ending in many acute points-, the fegments of 
thefe leaves are broader than thofe of the thirty-fifth 
fort, and the leaves are very hairy. The ftalks rife 
a foot and a half high, which are garnifhed with a 
fingle leaf at the two lower joints ; thefe are fingly 
winged, and the lobes are narrow, ftanding at a wider 
diftance, and the fegments are more acute than thofe 
of the lower leaves; at the two lower knots or joints, 
arife two long naked foot-ftalks, each being termi- 
nated by a bunch of yellowifli flowers, which have long 
tubes, and fmell fweet in the evening when the fun 
has left them. This grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The thirty-eighth fort hath a tuberous root like the 
former, from which Ipring out many hairy leaves, 
which are finely divided like thofe of the Pulfatilla, 
which have a hoary appearance, and rife immediately 
from the root, fp reading on every fide near the ground. 
The foot-ftalk of the flower is naked, and riles from 
the root ; this grows about nine inches high, and is 
terminated by a loofe bunch of flowers, which are of 
a very dark purple colour, and fmell fweet in the 
evening. 

The thirty-ninth fort hath flefhy tuberous roots like 
thofe of the former forts, from which come out three 
or four broad leaves, divided on their borders into 
feveral lobes, in form of a Vine leaf ; thefe fpread flat 
on the ground ; they are hairy, and crenatcd on their 
edges, ftanding upon fhort foot-ftalks. The foot- 
ftalks of the flowers arife immediately from the root, 
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and grow about a foot high ;' they are naked, and arc 
terminated by a bunch of dark purple flowers, with long 
tubes, fitting clofe to the foot-flalks, which have a 
very agreeable odour in the evening. 
The four firft forts of tuberous-rooted Crane's-bill, are 
by Linnsus fuppofed to be but one fpecies; but I have 
propagated them from feeds feveral times, and have 
never found either of them vary from their parent 
plants, fb I make no doubt of their being diftincl: fpe- 
cies, for their difference of leaves is as great as in any 
of the other fpecies. 

The fortieth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope ; this rifes whh 
herbaceous branching ftalks near a foot high, which 
are garnifhed with doubly-winged leaves at each joint ; 
the lower leaves ftand upon long foot-ftalks, but thofe 
, on the upper part fit clofe to the (talks. The flowers 
ftand upon naked foot-ftalks, which proceed from the 
fide of the ftalks, on the oppofite fide to the leaves ; 
they grow three or four together upon Ihort feparate 
rbot-ftalks -, thefe are fhaped fomewhat like a papili- 
onaceous flower; rhe two upper petals, which are 
large, form a kind of itandard, the other three petals 
are narrow, and reflexed downward ; they are of a 
pale flelh colour, appearing in July, and the feeds 
ripen in September, ibon alter which the plants 
decay. 

The forty-firfl: fort hath a pretty thick tuberous root y 
from which is lent out feveral irregular ftalks, which 
divide into branches, and grow diffufod ; thefe have 
fweliing joints, and arc fomewhat ligneous ; they are 
garnifhed with one double winged leaf at each or the 
joints, and oppofite to the leaves come out the foot- 
ftalks of the flowers ; thofe which are fituated on the 
lower part of the ftalk, are very long and naked, but 
thofe which terminate the branches are fhortcr, and 
have one or two fmall leaves fet at their bafe ; thefe 

are terminated by a fmall bunch of flowers, 
ihaped like thofe of the former fort, but larger, and 
of a paler colour; thefe continue in fucceflion moft 
part of the fummer : this and the former fort are flip-' 
poled to be the fame by Dr. Linnaeus, but the former 
is an annual plant in every counrry, perifhing foon 
after the feeds arc perfected, and the latter is an 
abiding plant with ligneous ftalks. 
The forty-fecond fort is a biennial plant, which grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; this fends out 
a great number of very flender trailing ftalks, which 
are proftrate on the ground, and extend a foot and a 
half in length, garnilhed with fmall, roundifh, hand- 
fhaped leaves, which are crcnated on their edges. 
The flowers fit upon fhort flender foot-ftalks, which 
come out at every joint from the fide of the ftalks ; 
Jicy are very fmall, and of a reddifh colour ; fbme- 
times they are fingle, and at other times there are 
two or three flowers upon a foot-ftalk. They con- 
tinue in fucceflion all the fummer, and the feeds ripen 
in about five weeks after the flowers decay. ' 
The forty-third fort hath a fhrubby ftalk, which rifes 
to the height of four or five feet, fending out feveral 
branches, which, are garniflied with oblong leaves, 
indented, and unequally fa wed on their edges i the 
flowers ftand upon Jong foot-ftalks, which come out 
from the fide of their branches ; they are large, of a 
red colour, and the two upper petals arc larger than 
the other ; this fort flowers in June and July. 
The forty-fourth fort grows naturally in the iflc of - 
Chio in the Levant. This is an annual plant, which 
fends out feveral branches a foot long; the lower leaves 
arc almoft heart-lhaped, but thofe on the branches 
are formed in the lhape of an ancient lyre. Thefe are 
placed alternate on the branches ; the foot-ftalks of 
flowers are produced on the fide of the branches, thefe 

. arc fix inches long, fuftaining many bright purple 
flowers at the top, which are fucceecled each by five • 
feeds, having long flender beaks ; thefe ripen in fiye 

. or fix weeks after the flowers fall away, and if they 
are permitted to fcatter, the young plants will come 

. up in the autumn ; and if the winter is favourable, 
they will live in the open air, fo will flower .early the 

6 P following 
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following fpring : but if thefe mould be killed in the 
winter, fome feeds fhould be fown in the fpring, on 
a border of light ground, and when the plants come 
Up they fliould be thinned, and kept clear from weeds *, 
thefe will flower in July, and their feeds will ripen in 
Auguft. 

The forty-fifth fort grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain ; this is an annual plant, Whofe lower leaves are 
heart-fnaped, and divided into three lobes the foot- 
(talks or the flowers are placed on the fide of the 
branches, which extend a foot and a half each way ; 
thefe incline to the ground. The foot-ftalks fuftain 
many bright red flowers, which are fucceeded each by 
five feeds, having pretty long beaks. This flowers 
and feeds about the fame time as the former fort, and 
requires the fame culture. 

The forty-fixth fort grows naturally in Egypt. This 
is an annual plant, having oval fawed leaves of a gray 
colour •, the branches extend a foot in length, adorned 
with fmall leaves placed alternate, and toward the end 
have three or four foot-ftalks produced from their 
fides, fuftaining feveral pale blue flowers, which are 
each fucceeded by five feeds, having long feathery 
beaks. 

This fort is much tenderer than the two former, there- 
fore if the feeds are fown on a moderate hot-bed in the 
fpring, and when the weather becomes warm, the 
plants are carefully tranfplanted on a Jheltered border, 
there will be greater certainty of their perfecting 
feeds. 

The forty-feventh fort grows naturally in Carolina, 
and is an annual plant, greatly refembling our common 
Do ve*s-foot C rane's-bill, but is fmaller, and the branches 
are fliorter - 9 the flowers are very fmall, of a pale blue 
colour*, thefe are fucceeded by five feeds, having fhort 
erect beaks, which are black. If the feeds of this fort 
are permitted to fcatter, the plants will arife without 
farther care; and if thinned and kept clean from 
Weeds, will produce flowers and feeds. 
The forty-eighth fort has fome refemblance of the 
forty-fifth, but the leaves are more of an oval heart- 
ihape 5 the flowers are alfo of a bright red colour. 
This grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; the 
plant is tender, therefore will require the fame treat- 
ment as the forty-feventh" fort, with which they will 
produce flowers and feeds, after which the plants 
decay. 

All the forts of African Crane's-bill may be propa- 
gated by feeds ; thefe may be fown upon a bed of 
ught earth toward the end of March, where the plants 
will appear in a month or five weeks after, and by 
the beginning of June the plants will be fit to remove j 
when they mould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a feparate pot, filled with light kitchen- 
garden earth, ■ and placed in a fhady fituation till the 
plants have taken new root ; then they may be removed 
into a (hcltered fituation, and placed among other of 
the hardier green-houfe plants, where they may remain 
till autumn, when they muft be removed into the 
reen-houfe, and treated in the fame manner as other 
ardy kinds of green-houfe plants. 
But thofe who are defirous to have their plants large, 
and flower foon, fow the feeds upon a moderate hot- 
bed in the fpring, on which the plants will come up 
rnuch fooner, and will be fit to remove long before 
thofe which are fown in the open air 5 but when thefe 
plants come up, there muft be great care taken not to 
draw them up weak ; and when thefe are tranfplanted, 
the pots fhould be plunged into another moderate hot- 
bed, obferving to (hade them from the fun -till they 
have taken new root j then they muft be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, into which they mould be 
removed the beginning of June, and placed in a Ihel- 
tered fituation with other exotic plants. If thefe 
plants are brought forward in the fpring, moft of 
the forts will flower the fame fummer, and the plants 
will be very ftrpng before the winter, fo will make a 
better appearance in the green-houfe. 
The fhrubby African Geraniums* from the twenty- 
firft to the thirty-fecond indufive, and alfo the for- 
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ty-firft and forty-third forts, are commonly propa- 
gated by cuttings, which, if planted in a fhady bor- 
der in June or July, will take good root in five or fix 
weeks, and may then be taken up and planted into 
feparate pots, placing them in the lhadetill they have 
taken new root after which they may be removed in- 
to a fheltered fituation, and treated in the fame man- 
ner as the feedling plants. The twenty-ninth, thir- 
tieth, thirty-firft, and thirty-fecond forts, have more 
fucculent ftalks than either of the other, fo the cut- 
tings of thefe fores fhould be planted into pots filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed, where they fhould be fhaded 
from the fun in the heat of the day, and fliould have 
but little water ; for thefe are very apt to rot with 
much moifture, fo they muft only be gently refrefhed 
now and then with water. When thefe are well root- 
ed, they may be feparated and planted in pots filled 
with the fame fort of earth, and placed in the fhade 
till they have taken new root \ then they may be re- 
moved into a fheltered fituation, where they may re- 
main till autumn. Thefe four forts fhould be fparing- 
Iy watered at all times, but efpecially in the winter, 
for they are apt to take a mouldinefs with moifture, 
or in a damp air : they will thrive much better in an 
airy glafs-cafe than ip a green-houfe, becaufc in the 
former they will have more fun and air than in the 
latter, fo will not be fo liable to have a mouldinefs or 
rot. But all the other fhrubby forts are proper furni- 
ture for the green-houfe, where they will only require 
protection from froft, but fhould have a large fhare 
of free air when the weather is mild ; they will re- 
quire water every week, in mild weather once or twice, 
but it fhould not be given them in too great plenty, 
efpecially in frofty weather. Thefe plants fhould be, 
hardened in the fpring gradually, and toward the 
middle or latter end of May, they may be taken out 
of the green-houfe, and at firft placed under the inciter 
of trees, where they may remain a fortnight or three 
weeks to harden ; then fhould be removed into a fi- 
tuation where they may be defended from flrong 
winds, and enjoy the morning fun till eleven o'clock, 
where they will thrive better than in a warmer 
fituation. 

As thefe fhrubby forts grow pretty faft, fo they foon 
fill the pots with their roots; and* if they fbind long 
unremoved in fummer, they frequently put out their 
roots through the holes at the bottom of the pots into 
the ground, and then the plants will grow vigoroufly; 
but when they are fuffered to grow long in this 
manner, it will be difficult to remove them, for if 
their roots are torn off, all the younger branches will 
decay, and many times the plants arc killed. There- 
fore the pots fhould be moved once in a fortnight or 
three weeks, in the fummer months, and the roots 
which may be then pulhing through the holes in the 
pots cut ofF, to prevent their ftriking into the ground. 
Thefe plants will alfo require to be new potted at ieafi: 
twice in the fummer •, the firft time fhould be after 
they have been three weeks or a month out of die 
green-houle ; the fecond fliould be towards the end 
of Auguft, or the beginning of September, that the 
plants may have time to eftablifh their new roots be- 
fore they are removed into the green-houfe. 
When thefe are new potted, all the roots on the out- 
fide of the balls of earth fhould be carefully pared 
off, and as much of the old earth drawn away from 
the roots, as can be done with fafety to the plants ; 
then if they require it, they fhould be put into pots a 
fize larger than thofe out of which they were taken, 
putting a quantity of frefh earth into the bottom of 
the pot ; then place the plants upon that, being care- 
ful the ball about the roots of the plant is not fo high 
as the rim of the pot, that fome room may be left to 
contain the water which may be given to the plants. 
Then the cavity all round the ball fliould be filled up 
with frefh earth, which fhould be gently preffed down, 
and the bottom of the pot beaten upon the ground, ■ 
to fettle down the earth then the plant fhould be well 
watered, and the ftem fattened to a rail, to prevent 
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the; wind from diiplacing of the root before they are 
fixed in the new earth. 

*Xhe compoft in which I have always found thefe 
plants thrive bell (where there has not been a conve- 
niency of getting fome good kitchen-garden earth) 
was frefh hazel loam from a pafture, mixed with a 
fourth or fifth part of rotten dung ; if the earth is 
inclinable to bind, then a mixture of rotten tan is 
preferable to dung ; but if it is "light and warm, then 
a mixture of neat's-dung is beft : this compoft mould 
be mixed three or four months before it is u fed, and 
ihould be turned oyer three or four times, that the 
parts may be well mixed, and incorporated j but where 
a. quantity of good kitchen -garden earth can be had, 
which has been well worked, and is clean from the 
roots of bad weeds, there will need no compofition, 
for in that they will thrive full as well as in any mix- 
ture which can be made for them, etpecially if the 
earth has lain in a heap for fome time, and has been 
two or three times turned over to break the clods, 
and make it fine : thefe plants mould not be planted 
in very rich earth, for that will caufe them to grow 
very luxuriant, but they will not flower fo well as in 
a poorer foil. 

The thirty-third fort hath herbaceous ftalks, ib is beft 
propagated by fee.ds, which the plants produce in 

f;reat plenty; but the cuttings of this will take root as 
reely as either of the other, but the feedling plants 
are preferable to thofe propagated by cuttings ; and 
where the feeds of this and many other of the African 
forts are permitted to icatter, there will be a fupply 
of young plants come up the fpring following, pro- 
vided the feeds are not buried too deep in the ground. 
The thirty-fourth fort may be propagated by feeds, 
or from heads flipped off from the Ihort fleihy ftalk ; 
thefe heads Ihould have their lower leaves ftripped off, 
that the ftalk which is to be planted may be clear of 
leaves 5 then they may be planted fingle into a fmall 
pot, or if the heads are fmall, there may be two or 
three put into one fmall pot; then they may be plunged 
into a very moderate hot- bed, which will forward 
their putting out roots, and if they are fhaded from 
the fun and gently refreflied witli water, they will 
take root in a month or five weeks, when they muft 
be hardened gradually, and removed into the open air, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muft 
be removed .into (he Iter for the winter feafon. 
The thirty-fifth, thirty-fixth, thirty-feventh, thirty- 
eighth and thirty-ninth forts are generally propagated 
by parting of their roots ; the beft time for doing 
this, is in Auguft, that the young roots may be efta- 
blimed before the cold comes on. livery tuber of 
tljefe roots will grow, provided they have a bud or 
eye to them j they may be planted in the fame fort of 
earth as was before directed, and if the pots are 
plunged into an old tan-bed, under a good frame in 
winter, the plants will thrive better than in a green- 
houfe the glafies of the frame may be drawn off 
every day in mild weather, whereby the plants will 
enjoy the free air % and if in hard froft the glafTes are 
well covered to prevent the cold penetrating to the 
plants, it is all the fhelter they will require ; but in 
this fituation they ihould have but little wet in win- 
ter, therefore the glades ihould be kept over them in 
heavy rains to keep them dry ; but in mild weather | 
the glaffes may be railed on the upper fide to ad- j 
mit the frefli air to the plants, which will give them 
greater flope to carry off the wet. With this ma- 
nagement the roots will thrive and flower very ftrong 
every year. Thefe Ibrts may alio be propagated by 
feeds. 

The fortieth fort is an annual plant, and is only 
propagated by feeds, which ihould be fown upon a 
gentle hot-bed in the fpring, to bring the plants for- 
ward i otherwife if the fealbn ihould not prove very 
warm, the plants will not perfect their feeds in this 
country. When the plants are come up, and grown 
ftrong enough to remove, they ihould be each planted 
into a feparate fmall pot, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed again, obferving to fhade them till they have I 
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taken new root ; then they muft be gradually hardened 
to bear -the open air, into which they ihould be re- 
moved in June ; and when the plants have filled the 
fmall pots with their roots, they ihould be fhaken out* 
and the ball of earth prelerved to their roots, and put 
into pots a fize larger, in which they will flower and 
ripen feeds, and foon after the plants will decay. 
The forty-lecond ibrt is alio propagated by feeds, 
which may be either fown upon a moderate hot-bed 
in the ipring, or upon a bed of light earth in the open 
air, where the plants will come up very well, though 
they will not be fo forward as thofe on the hot-bed- 
Thofe which are fown in the open air will require no 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
thin the plants where they are too clofe. Thefe plants 
will flower in July and Augnft, and if the autumn 
proves favourable, the feeds will ripen in September j 
but if thefe Ihould fail, thofe which were railed on the 
hot-bed will come earlier to flower, fo there will be 
no danger of their perfecting feeds ; and thefe plants, 
if they are in pots, may be preferved through the 
winter, if they are plunged into an old tan-bed under 
a frame, and treated in the fame manner as the tu- 
berous-rooted forts before mentioned. 
The Ihrubby forts muft be looked over frequently 
during the winter, while they are in the green-houfe, 
to pick off all decayed leaves from them, which, if 
left on, will not only render the plants unfightly, but 
by their falling off, they will occafion litter among 
the other plants ; and if they are fuffcred to rot in the 
houfe, they will occafion a foul, nafty, damp air, 
which will be very prejudicial to all the plants-; there- 
fore to avoid this, they ihould be conftantly picked 
off every week ; and during the fummer feafon, they 
will require to be picked every fortnight or three 
weeks to keep them clean from dead leaves ; for as 
the branches advance, and new leaves arc produced 
on their top, the under ones as conftantly decay ; and 
if left on till they drop off, will render the plants very 
unfightly. 

GERMANDER. See Teucrium. 

GEROPOGON, Goat's-beard. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement is fingle, compofed of tnany keel-fhaped 
leaves which are longer than the corolla ; the flower is 
compofed of feveral hermaphrodite florets 9 which arc im- 
bricated and fijorier than the empalement, and are of cnt 
petals divided into five fegments at the top. Thefe have 
each five Jhort ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits, 
and an oblong gcrmen with a fiender fiyle, fupporting two 
thread-like ftigma which are recurved ; the feeds are in- 
cluded in the empalement, and are crowned by five bearded 
fpreading rays. * 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnxus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia ^qualis, the florets having five connected fti- 
mina, and are fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Geropogon (Glabrum) foliis glabris. Lin. Sp. 1109. 
Goafs-beard with fmooth leaves* Tragopogon gramineo 
folio glabrum, More dilute incarnato. Raii Sup. 149. 

2. Geropogon {flirfutum) foliis pilofis. Lin. Sp. 11 09. 
Goafs-beard with hairy leaves. Tragopogon gramineo 
folio, fuave rubente flore. Col. Ecphr. 1. p. 232. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Italy •, this hath an 
erect ftalk more than a foot high, garni Ihcd with 
fmooth, Grals-like, long leaves; the ftalk branches up- 
ward into two or three divifions, each being terminated * 
by one fldh-coloured flower, compofed of feveral 
florets. 

The fecond ibrt grows naturally in Italy and Sicily- 
This rifes with an erect ftalk a foot high, garniihed 
v with hairy narrow leaves, and feldom divides into 
branches, but is terminated by one flower compofed 
of four or five hermaphrodite florets, which are fuc- 
ceeded by fo many bearded feeds. 
Thefe plants require the fame treatment as the Tra- 
gopogon, to which article the reader is defired to 
turn for their culture. 

GESNERA- 
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GESNKRA. Plumier Nov. Gen. 27. tab. 9. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 667. This plant was fo named by father 
Plumier, who difcovered it in America, in honour of 
Conrad Gefner, a very learned botanift, and natural 
hiftorian. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, ait into five 
acute -parts at the fop* and is permanent in which is Ji- 
tuated the germen \ the flower hath one petal which is in- 
bulous, and firft bent inward* and afterward out again like 
a bugle-horn ; the brim is divided into five obtufe figments 
which are equal-, if hath four flamina 'which are Jhoricr 
than the petal, terminated by Jingle fttmniifs ; the germen 
which fits under the petal Jupports a Jingle crooked ftyle, 
crowned by a headed fiigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a roundi/h capfule with two cells, filled with final! 
feeds, which are fixed on each fide the partition. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecYion 
of Linnxus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia An- 
giofpermia, which includes thole plants whofe flowers 
have two long and two fhorter ftamina, and the feeds 
are included in a capfule. 
The Species are, 
j. Gesnera (Tomentofa) foliis ovato-lanceolatis crena- 
tis hirfutis, pedunculis lateralibus longifllmis corym- 
biferis. Hort. Cliff. 318. Gefner a with oval, hairy, 
crenated leaves, and long f wt-ftalks proceeding from the 
Jidcs of the ftalks, fupporting flowers in a corymbus. Gef- 
nera amplo digitalis folio tomentofb. Plum Gen. 27. 
2. Gesnera (Humilis) foliis lanceolatis ferratis iefffli- 
bus, pedunculis raniofis mukifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
612. Gefnera with fpear-fijr.ped flawed leaves fitting clofe 
to the ftalks, and branching foot-ftalks having many flowers. 
Gefnera humilis rlore flavefcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
27. Lew Gefnera with ayellowifh flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies ; the 
feeds of this were fent me from Jamaica, which fuc- 
ceeded in the Cheliea garden j this rifes with a fhrubby 
ftalk to the height of fix or feven feet, which divides 
into two or three irregular branches, covered with a 
rulfet wool, and garnifhed with hairy leaves which 
are feven or eight inches long* and two and a half 
broad in the middle, having a rufiet woolly midrib, 
" and the edges arc crenated •, thefe are placed on every 
fide the brandies without order, and have fhort foot- 
ftalks towards the end of the branches come out the 
foot-ftalks of the flowers at every joint, arifing from 
the wings of the ftalk-, they arc naked, and nine inches 
in length, branching at the top into many fmaller 
foot-ftalks, each fuftaining a fingle flower, having a 
Jfhort crooked tube, indented at the top in fiveobtuie 
parts, and of an obfoletc purple colour. Thefe are 
fucceeded by roundifh capfules fitting clofe in the em- 
palement, the divifions of which arife above the 
capfule j which Dr. Linnaeus, from PJumier's figure, 
has taken for the empalement fitting upon the capfule, 
whereas the capfule is dicYmct from the empalement 
and is inclofed by it. The capfule is divided into 
two cells which are filled with final! feeds. It 
flowers here in July and Auguft, but hath not ri- 
pened feeds. 

The fecond fort is a plant of humbler growth *, this 
feldom rifes more than three feet high the leaves are 
much fmaller, are fa wed on their edges, and fit clofe 
to the ftalk ; the flowers ftand upon branching foot- 
ilalks, each fuftaining "many yellowifh flowers, which 
are deeper cut at their brims than thole of the firft 
fort. This was found growing naturally by the late 
Dr. Houftoun at Carthagena in New Spain. 
There is a third fpecies of this genus mentioned 
by Plumier, which grows to to a'tree, and hath fpotted 
and fringed flowers ; but this I have not feen in any 
of the Englifli gardens. Thefe plants are propagated 
by feeds, which muft be procured from the countries 
where they grow naturally ; thefe fhould be brought 
oyer in their capfules, which is the beft way to 
preferve the feeds good for as they are very fmall 
and light, fo when they are feparated from the par- 
tition to which they adhere, they fbon lofe their 
vegetative quality j "for I have received the feeds fe- 
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vcral times from America, which were taken out of 
the vefifels, but not one of them grew, till I pro- 
cured fome to be fent in their veffels, which fucceeded 
very well. 

The feeds mould be (own in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark 
as foon as they, arrive, for they lbmetimes'lie long in 
the ground-, thofe which I have fown in autumn, 
came up the following fpring ; therefore when they 
happen to arrive here at that feafon, the.pots in which 
the feeds are fown fhould be plunged into the tan-bed 
in the ftove, and during the winter the earth fhould 
be now and then gently watered to prevent its drying 
too much, but it muft not be too moiftr. In the fpring 
the pots fhould be removed out of the ftove, and 
plunged into a frefh hot-bed, which will bring up the 
plants foon after. When thefe are fit to remove, they 
Ihould be each planted into a feparate pot, and plunged 
into a good hot-bed of tan, obferving to fhade them 
till they have taken new root 5 then they muft be 
treated in the fame way as other' tender plants from 
the fame countries. - • 

In autumn they muft be. plunged into the tan-bed 
in the ftove, where, during the winter, they fhould 
have but little water given to them j for if they re- 
ceive much wet, it will deftroy them. In this ftove 
the plants muft conftantly remain, for they will not 
thrive if they are kept out of the tan. In the fum- 
mer, they fhould have free air admitted to them at 
all times when the weather is warm ; and they muft be 
frequently refrefhed with water during that feafon, 
but it muft not be given to them in too great plenty. 
As the plants advance in growth they will require 
larger pots, but there muft be care taken not to 
over-pot them, for they will not thrive in large pots. 
With this management the plants will flower the 
fecond year, and may be continued three or four 
years, but they are not of long duration in their na- 
tive country. 

GEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 561. Caryophyllata. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 294. tab. 151. Avens, or Herb Bennet s 
in French, Benoite. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower bath a one-leaved empalement, cut at 
the top into ten figments, which are alternately fmaller 
than the other. The flower has Jive roundi/h petals, which 
are narrow at their bafie, where they are inferted in the 
empalement ; it hath a great number of awl-fhapei fta- 
mina, which are the length of the empalement, into which 
they are inferted, and are terminated by broad obtufe fum- 
mits. In the center of the flower is fitnated a great number 
of germen col letted into a bead; thefe have fly les inferted 
in their fides, which are long, hairy, and crowned by fingle 
fiigmas. The germen afterward become fo many fiat rough 
feeds, which are hairy, and have the Jtylc which is bent 
like a knee adhering to them 5 thefe fit in the common im- 
palement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Lin nanus's twelfth clafs, intitled Icofandria Polygyria, 
in which he places thofe plants whofe flowers have 
more than twenty ftamina, and have many ftylcs in- 
ferted into the empalement. 

The Species are, 
Geum {Urbanum) floribus erectis, fructu globofo, 
ariftis uncinatis nudis, foliis lyratis. Hort. Cliff 7 . 
195. Geum with erecj flowers , a globular fruit, naked 
hooked beards, and harp-Jhaped leaves. Caryophyllata 
vulgaris. C. B. P. 321. Common Avens, or Herb 
Bennet. 

Geum (Rivale / floribus nutantibus, fructu oblongo, 
ariftis plumofis. Hort. Cliff. 195. Geum with nodding 
flowers, and an oblong fruit with feathery beard}. Ca- 
ryophyllata aquatica, nutante flore. C. B. P. 321. 
ylquatic Herb Bennet with a nodding flower. 
Geum (Pyraiaicum) floribus nutantibus, fructu glo- 
bofo, ariftis nudis, foliis lyratis, foliolis rotundiori- 
bus. Geum with nodding flowers, a globular fruit with 
fiaked beards, and harpjhaped leaves with rounder lobes. 
Caryophyllata Pyrenaica, ampliflimo & rotundiori 

folio, nutante flore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 295. Pyrensan 
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. Avens with a very large and rounder leaf, and a nodding 
flower. 

4. Geum (Mbntanum) flore erecto folitario fructu oblongo, 
ariftis plumofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 501. Geutn with a 
Jingle upright flower and an oblong fruit with feathery 
beards. Caryophyllata m on tan a flore luteo magno. J. 

. B. 2. p. 398- Mountain Avens with a large yellow 
flower. 

5. Geum (Alpinuni) flore folitario erecto, fruttu globofo, 
ariftis tenuioribus nudis. Geum with a Jingle erecl 
flower, and a globular fruit with narrower naked beards. 
Caryophyllata alpina minor. C. B. P. 322. Smaller 
Alpine Avens, 

6. Geum (Virginianum) floribus erec"tis, fru&u globofo, 
ariftus uncinatis nudis, foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 195. 
Geum with upright flowers, a globular fruit with naked 
beards and trifoliate leaves. Caryophyllata Virginiana, 
albo flore minore, radice inodora, H. L. 111. Vir- 
ginia Avens with a fmaller white flower, and a root 
without fcent. 

The firft fort grows plentifully by the fide of hedges, 
and in woods, in moft parts of England, lb is rarely 
admitted into gardens. This Hands in the lift of 
medicinal plants •, the root is the only part ufed, 
which is efteemed cephalic and alexipharmic, and is 
manifeftly of a binding nature, fo is ufeful in all 
fluxes, &c. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in moift meadows 
in the northern parts of England. This is of an hum- 
bler growth than the firft, the lower leaves have two 
pair of fmall lobes at bottom, and three large ones at 
the top, that which terminates being the largeft. The 
leaves upon the Italics are compofed of three acute 
lobes which fit clofe to the ftalk the flowers are of a 
purplifh colour, and nod on one fide they appear in 
May, and the feeds ripen in July. 
The third fort grows upon the Alps, and alfo on 
the mountains in the north ; this hath fome refem- 
blance to the fecond, but the leaves are much 
larger and rounder, and 'are indented on their edges j 
the flowers are larger and of a gold colour. This 
flowers about the fame time as the fecond. 
The fourth fort grows naturally upon the Alps ; this 
hath leaves much larger than either of the other fpe- 
cies ; the lower leaves are compofed of three or four 
pair of fmall irregular pinna fet along the midrib, 
which is terminated by one very broad roundifh lobe, 
which is crenated on the edge. The flowers are 
large, of a bright yellow colour, Handing Angle on 
the top of the ftalk, which feldom rifes more than 
five or fix inches high. It flowers in May and June. 
The fifth fort grows naturally on the Alps ; it is a 
very low plant, the flower-ftalks are about three 
inches long, and bend on one fide ; they are each ter- 
minated by one bright yellow flower, about the fize 
of thofe of the common fort. This flowers about the 
fame time as the former. 

The lixth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
the (talks of this fort rife a foot and a half or two 
feet high, and branch out at the top into fmall foot- 
ftalks, each being terminated by a fmall white flower ; 
the leaves of this fort are trifoliate, and the root 
has no fcent. Thefe are all very hardy plants which 
require a lhady fituation, but will thrive in any foil ; 
they may be eafily propagated by feeds, which rtiould 
be fown in autumn ; tor when they are fown in the 
fpring, they do not grow the lame year. 
G I LLI FLOWER, or JULY-FLOWER. See 

DlANTHUS. 

GILL I FLOWER, or STOCK-GILLI- 
FLOWER. See Cheiranthus. 

GILLIFLOWER, the Queen's or Dame's Vi- 
olet. See Hesperis. 

GINGER. See Amomum. 

GINGIDIUM. See Artedia. 

GLADE is an open and light paflage made through 

fc wood, by lopping off the branches of trees along 
that way. 

.GLADIOLUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 55. Tourh. Inft. 
R. H. $65. tab. 190. [takes its name of Gladius, Lat. 
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fword ; q. d. little fword ; becaufe the leaves of this 
plant refemble a fword.] Corhflag ; in French, Glaicut. 
The Characters are, 

The flowers arc included in Jheaths, which ftand at a 
diflancefrom each other ; the petal of the flower is cut into 
fix parts, three of the upper are near together, . the three 
under fpread open, but they all form a Jbdrt incurved tube 
with their bafe they have three awl-Jhaped ft amino, 
which arc infer ted into every other petal, and all of them 
afcend to the upper petals, and are terminated by oblong 
fummits. 'ithe germen is fittiated below the flower, fup- 
porting a Jingle flyle the length of the Jlamina, crowned 
by a concave trifid fligma. The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong, fwelling, three-cornered capfulc, with 
three cells, opening with three valves, filled with rcundijh 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaius's third clafs, intitlcd Triandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have three 
ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Gladiolus (Communis) foliis enfiformibus, floribus 
diftantibus, Lin. Sp. Plant. 36. Cornflag with Sword- 
Jbaped leaves and flowers ft an ding at a diftance. Gladio- 
lus floribus uno verfu difpofitis. C. B. P. 41. Corn- 
flag with flowers difpofed on one Jide the ftalk. 

2. Gladiolus (Italicus) foliis enfiformibus, floribus ah- 
cipitibus. Cornflag with fword-Jhaped leaves, and flowers 
ftanding on both Jtdes the ftalk. Gladiolus utrinque 
floribus. C. B. P. 41. Cornflag with flowers on each 
fide the ftalk. 

3. Gladiolus (Eyzantinus) foliis enfiformibus, fpathis 
longioribus. Cornflag with fwordjhapcd leaves and 
longer /heaths to the flowers. Gladiolus major Byzan- 
tinus. C. B. P. 41. Greater Cornflag of Byzantium. 

4. Gladiolus (Indicus) foliis enfiformibus, floribus 
maxim is incarnacis. Cornflag with fwordjhapcd leaves, 
and very large incarnate flowers. Gladiolus maximus 
Indicus. C. B. P. 41. Great eft Indian Cornflag. 

5. Gladiolus (Anguftis) foliis linearibus floribus dif- 
tantibus, corollarum tubo limbis longiore. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 37. Cornflag with very narrow leaves, flowers 
ftanding at a diftance from each other, and the tube longer 1 
than the margins of the petal. Gladiolus Africanus, 
folio gramineo, floribus carneis, maculam rhomboi- 
deam inferiptis uno verfu pofitis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
127. African Cornflag, with a graffy leaf, and flejh-co- 
loured flowers, marked with a purple rhomboid fpot ranged 
all on one fide the ftalk. 

6. Gladiolus {Triftis) foliis lineari cancellatis corollis 
campanulatis. Cornflar with very narrow" channelled 
leaves, and a ftalk bearing lell-fiaped flowers. Li- 
lio-Gladiolus bifolius & bitiorus, foliis quadrangulis. 
Trew. tab. 39. Lily Cornflag with two leaves and flowers, 
and four-cornered leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in arable land in moft 
of the warm countries in Europe, and was formerly 
cultivated in the Englifh gardens, where the roots 
have multiplied fo greatly as to become a moft trdu- 
blefbme weed, and are very difficult to eradicate 
this hath a round, comprefled, tuberous root, which is 
of a yellowifh colour, covered with a brown fur- 
rowed (kin, like thofe of the large yellow vernal Cro- 
cus ; from the root arife two flat fword-fhaped leaves, 
which embrace each other at their bafe, and between 
thefe arife the flower-ftalk, which grows near two feet 
high, having one or two narrow leaves embracing it 
like a fhcath •, the ftalks are terminated by five or fix 
purple flowers, ftanding above each other at fome 
diftance, and ranged on one fide of the ftalk ; each 
of thefe has a Ipatha (or fheath) which covers the. 
flower-bud before it expands, but fplits open length- 
ways when the flowers blow, and fhrivel up to a dry 
fkin, remaining about the feed-veflel till the feeds 
are ripe. The flower hath one petal, which is cut 
almoft to the bottom in fix parts, fo as to appear like 
a flower of fix petals ; the three upper fegmcnts ftand 
near together, and rife like a labiated flower ; the under 
one turns downward, and the two fidefegments form 
the chaps of the flower, and fpread open at the top, 

6 E but 
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; but are curved downward at the bottom. They are 
ranged along one fide of the ftalk, and are of a pur- 
plifh red colour. This flowers the latter end of May, 
and in June, and the feeds ripen the beginning of Au- 
guft ; it requires no care, for when it is once planted 
in a garden, it will multiply too faft:, fo as to become 
a troublefbme weed. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, and 
another with flefh-coloured flowers, which have ac- 
cidentally rifen from feeds, fo are* not different 
fpecies. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft, in having 
the flowers ranged on both fides the ftalk, but in 
other refpects it is very like to that; and of this 
there is a variety with white flowers, but thefe are 
not fo common in die Englifli gardens as the former. 
The third fort hath larger roots than either of the 
former, but are of the fame form ; the leaves are 
alfo much broader and longer, the veins or channels 
of the leaves are deeper, the flower-ftalks rife 
higher ; the flowers are much larger, and of a deeper 
red colour than thofe of the former forts, and the 
Ihcaths are longer. This plant makes a fine appear- 
ance in flower, fo is worthy of a place in every good 
garden ; and the rather, becauie the roots do not in- 
creafe fo faft as to become troublcfome in the borders. 
This is propagated by offsets, which are fent off from 
the roots in the fame manner as Tulips. The roots 
may be taken out of the ground the end of July, 
when their ftalks decay, and may be kept out of the 
ground till the latter end of September, or the begin- 
ning of October; at which time they fhould be planted 
in the borders of the flower-garden, where they_will 
thrive in any fituation, and being intermixed with 
other flowers of the fame growth, they will add to 
the variety. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I have feveral times received the 
feeds. This has been many years cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens, but very rarely flowers here ; for 
in near thirty years that I have cultivated this 
fort, I have never feen it but once in flower, though 
I have kept it in all fituations, and planted it in va- 
rious foils. The roots increafe vciy faft, but will 
not live in the open air through the winter in this 
country. The roots of this fort are broader and 
flatter than thofe of any of the other forts, and are 
covered with a netted fkin ; the leaves come out in 
the fame manner, embracing each other like the for- 
mer forts ; they arc longer, fmoother, and of a 
brighter green, than any of the others ; thefe begin 
to appear in September, and continue growing in 
fize till after Chriftmas ; they begin to decay in 
March, and the latter end of June are quite withered, 
when the roots may be taken up, and kept out of 
the ground till Auguft ; the time of its flowering is 
in January. The flowers of this fort are placed on 
each fide the ftalk, and fit clofe to it, like the 
rains of the flat Barley ; the ihcaths between the 
owers are not fo long as thofe of the other forts, 
and form a kind of fcaly covering to them. The 
flowers are of a pale red colour without, but the three 
lower fegments are yellow within toward their bale, 
with a few red ftripes. The flowers do not all open at 
the fame time, but the lower ones decay before thofe 
on the upper part of the fpike are in beauty ; however, 
they malte a good appearance at a (eafon when all 
flowers are valuable. 

This fort propagates by offsets very faft ; thefe fhould 
be planted in a warm border of kitchen-garden 
earth, and in winter they fhould be covered with 
glafles or mats to guard them from froft ; for I have 
with a flight fhelter preferved thofe which Were in 
pots under a common frame, and fome which were 

Elanted in the full ground, when the froft has not 
een fevere ; and I have always found that thofe 
plants which were hardily treated, grew much ftronger 
than thafe which were placed in a moderate degree of 
warmth j fo that where there is a conveniency of co- 
vering a warm border with glaffes in the winter, if 
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thefe roots are planted in the full ground, where thev 
may be protected from the froft, there will be a-greareV 
probability of their flowering, than in any other me- 
thod of culture. • 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Gccd 
Hope, from whence I received the feeds, which 
fucceeded in the Chelfea garden, where the plants 
annually produce their beautiful flowers. 
This hath a round, fmooth, bulbous root, which is 
covered with a thin dark-coloured (kin, from which 
come out in autumn two or three very narrow grafly 
leaves, folded over each other at their bale, but open 
flat above, and rife near two feet high. In the fpring 
of the year- arifes a fingle ftalk from between the 
leaves about two feet long, which always bend cn 
one fide ; toward the upper part of this come out two 
or three flowers, ranged on one fide of the ftalk, 
ftanding upright, each having a narrow fpatha, or 
hood, and long (lender tubes, which fwell large up- 
ward, and are divided into fix parts, which are nearly 
equal. The flower is of a dufky flefli colour, and 
each feg men t of the petal has a rhomboid al mark 
of a dark red, or purple colour; afterward the tube 
of the flower opens, and the deep diviflon of the 
petals is feen, and the three (lamina with their lum- 
mits appear, attended by the flyle with its trifid 
lligma, arifing from the gcrmen. This plant flowers 
in May and the beginning of June ; as this plant is a 
native of a warm country, it requires protection from 
the froft in winter ; therefore the bulbs (liould be 
planted in pots filled with light earth, and placed in 
the green-houfe in winter; or, where there is not fuch 
.conveniency, they may be put under a hot-bed 
frame during that feafon, where they may have air in 
mild weather, and be fcreened from the froft ; in 
fuch fituations I have had them thrive and flower very 
well. 

This is propagated by offsets from the root in the 
fame manner as the laft, and alfo by feeds, which are 
frequently perfected in England ; thefe fhould be fown 
the latter end of Auguft, in pots filled with light earth, 
and placed in a fhady fituation till the middle of Sep- 
tember; then the pots (hould be removed where they 
may have the fun great part of the day, and in Octo- 
ber they mult be placed under a hot-bed frame, where 
they may be protected from froft and great rains, but 
enjoy the free air in mild weather. In the fpring the 
young plants will appear, when they will require a 
little water once in eight or ten days,' but it fhould be 
given them fparingly, for too much wet will rot thefe 
tender bulbs. In May, when the danger of froft is 
over, the pots (hould be removed to a Ihekered fitua- 
tion, where they may have the morning fun till noon ; 
and, if the feafon proves dry, they muft be now and 
then refrefhed with water. Toward the latter end of 
June, the leaves of thefe plants will decay ; then the 
roots (hould be taken up, and may be mixed with 
fand, and kept in a dry room till the end of Auguft, 
when they (hould be planted again •, and as the roots 
are fmall, four or five may be planted in each half- 
penny pot, filled with light earth ; thefe fhould be 
•placed where they may have only the forenoon fun. 
till the middle of September, when they fhould have 
a warmer fituation and in October they muft be 
placed under a hot bed frame as before, and treated 
in the fame way during the winter feafon ■, and in 
the fpring they muft be placed in the open air till 
their leaves decay, when they may be again taken 
out of the ground, and treated in the fame manner as 
before ; but as the roots will have grown to a larger 
fize, fo when- they are planted again, they fhould 
each have a feparate half-penny pot, becauie now they 
will be large enough to flower, fo may be treated as 
the old roots. 

The fixth fort is alfo a native of the Cape of Good 

Hope, from whence I have feveral times received the 

feeds ; the root of this fort is oval, not .compreffed as 

thofe of the common forts. The leaves are very long 

and narrow, having two deep furrows running the 

whole length, the midrib rtfing very prominent, fo 3s 

to 
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to have die appearance of a four-cornered leaf. The 
leaves are fingle, and wrapped clofe about the flower- 
ftalk at their bale to aconfiderable length ; diere are 
ieldoin more than two of thefe leaves from one root ; 
the ftalk is (lender and round, and riles about two feet 
high and the top is garnifhed with two flowers, 

, which are placed- two inches and a half afunder on 
the fame fide of the ftalk, each having a fhort fpatha, 
. or (heath, embracing thegermen and* the bafe of the 
tube, which is long, narrow, and recurved, but en- 
larges greatly before it is divided. The upper part 
of the flower is cut into fix equal fegments, which 
end in acute points of a pnrpliih colour, which form a 
ftripe through the middle of each fegment. The petal 
is of a cream colour, and fades to a fulphur colour 
before it decays. This flowers in June, and lbme- 
times ihe feeds ripen well in England. This may be 
propagated by offsets from the root, or by feeds in 
the fame manner as the fifth fort, and the plants re- 
quire the fam,e treatment. 

GLANDIFEROUS trees, are fuch trees as bear 
mall, as Acorns, &c. 

GLANDULOUS roots, are fuch roots as grow 
kernel-wile. 

G LA NS is that fort of fruit which is contained within 
a fmooth, but hard bark, having but one feed ; its 
hinder parts covered with a kind of cup, the fore- 1 
part being bare, as Acorns ; but it is properly the 
fruit without the cup. 

GLASTENBURY THORN. See Mespilus. 

GLAUCIUM. See Chelidonium. 

GLAUX, Sea Chickweed, or Milkwort, and black 
Saltwort, is a low trailing perennial plant, with leaves I 
fomewhat like Chickweed, but of a thickerconfiftence, I 
which fit clofe to the ftalks. The flowers come out I 
from the bofom of the leaves ; they are white, and 
like thole of Chickweed. This is feldom cultivated in I 
gardens, fo I fhall not "trouble the reader with a fur- 1 
ther account of it. This grows upon the fea-fhores in J 
moll parts of England. I 

G LECH O MA. Ground Ivy, Gill go by the Ground, 
Ale-hoof, or Turn-hoof. I 
This plant grows naturally under hedges, and upon I 
the fides of banks in rrioft parts of England, fo is I 
rarely cultivated in gardens, for which reafon I lhall I 
pais over it, with barely mentioning it here. I 

GLEDITSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1025. Acacia. Raiil 
Meth. 161. Honey Locuft, or threc-thorncd Acacia. I 
The Characters are, j 

• 7/ hath male and hermaphrodite flowers in the fame I 
katkin, and female flowers in different plants. The male I 
katkins are long, compab, and cylindrical, and have each I 
a three-leaved fmall empalcment •, they have three roundiffj I 
petals, which fprcad open in form of a cup ; thefe have I 
a turbinated neflariutn, whofe mouth afterward grows to I 
the parts of fructification ; they have fix Jlender ftamina, I 
which arc longer than the petals-, terminated by oblong I 
compreffed fumftits. The hermaphrodite flowers in the I 
fame katkin, are fituated at the end j thefe have empale- 1 
ments, petals-, and ftamina like the male, and have a ger- I 
men, fiyle, and feeds like the female, which arc fituated on I 
different trees, and are dijpofed iu a loofe kalkin ; thefe 
have a five-leaved cmpalemcnt , and have five oblong petals, 
with two fbert thread-like neElarinms, and a broad ger- 
mcn longer than the petals, fupporting a fhort reflexed fiyle, 
crowned by a thick ftigma. The gcrtnen afterward be- I 
comes a large flat pod, with fever al tranfverfe partitions, I 
having a pulp in each divifion, furrounding one hard round- 
ijh feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's twenty-third clafs, intitled Polygamia 
Diceceia, which includes thofc plants which have male 
and hermaphrodite flowers in the fame plant, and 
female flowers in different plants.. I 
The. Species are, I 
1. Gleditsia (Triacanthus) fpinis triplicibus axillaribus. I 

• Lin. Sp. 1 509. Gleditfia with three thorns on the fide of I 
the branches. Acacia Americana Abrua? folio triacan- 

• thos, -five ad axillas foliorum, Ipina triplici donata. 
P-luk. Mant. 1. Ithree-t horned American Acacia. I 
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2. Gleditsia (I/termis) fpinis paucioribus, folis bipin- 
natis, filiquis ovalibus. Gleditfia with fewer fpincs, 
winged leaves, and oval pods. Acacia Abruas folio tri- 
acanthos, capfula ovah unicum femen claudente. Ca- 
telb. Car. 1. p. 43. Tbree-t homed Acacia with an Ab- 
rus leafy and an oval pod containing one feed. 
Thefe trees grow naturally in America; the firft 
fort is very common in moft parts of North America, 
where it is known by the title of Honey Locuft ; this 
has been many years cultivated in the Englilh gardens, 
and is known among the gardeners by the title of 
three- thomed Acacia. It riles with an erect trunk 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and is armed with 
long fpines, which have two or three fmallcr coming 
out from the fide, and are frequently produced in 
cluftcrs at the knots on the Items of the trees ; they 
are fometimes three or four inches long. The 
branches of this tree are alfo armed with the lame fort 
of fpincs, and are garnifhed with winged leaves, com- 
poled of ten pair of fmall leaves which fit clofe to 
the midrib, and are of a lucid green. The flowers 
come out from the fide of the young branches in 
katkirjs-, they are of an herbaceous colour, fo make 
no figure. The hermaphrodite flowers are fucceedccl 
by pods near a foot and a half long, and two inches 
broad, divided into many cells by tranfverle parti- 
tions, each containing one fmooth, hard, oblong feed, 
fiirrounded by afweet pulp. 

The leaves of this tree leldom come out till June 
in this country, and the flowers appear the latter end 
of July, but they do not flower till they are of a large 
fize : there was one tree in the Chelfea garden which 
produced flowers feveral years, and there is one now 
growing in the Bifliop of London's garden at Ful- 
ham, which produced pods in the year 1728, and 
came to their full fizc, but the feeds did not ripen. 
The fecond fort hath much the appearance of the 
firft, but it hath fewer fpines. The leaves arefmaller, 
and the pods arc oval, containing but one feed; 
this was difcovered by the late Mr. Catcfby, in Ca- 
rolina, from whence he fent the feeds to England, 
by the title of Water Acacia, by which it is known 
in the gardens. 

Thefe trees arc propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from America, where the trees grow natu- 
rally ; thofe of the firft fort are annually fent to Eng- 
land in plenty, by the title of Locuft, or Honey Lo- 
cuft, to diftinguifli it from the falfe Acacia, which is 
frequently called Locuft-trce in America ; thefe feeds 
may be fown upon a bed of light earth in the fpring, 
burying them half an inch deep ; and if the fpring 
Ihould prove dry, thev muft be frequently watered, 
otherwiie the plants will not come up the firft year, 
for I have lometimes had the feeds remain two years 
in the ground before they have come up % therefore 
thofe who are defirous to fave time, Ihould fow the 
feeds as foon as they arrive, and plunge the pots into 
a moderate hot- bed, obferving to water them fre- 
quently ; by this method moft of the plants will come 
up the fame feafon, but thefe fhould be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, for if they are continued 
in the hot-bed, they will draw up weak ; during the 
fummer feafon, thofe plants in pots will require fre- 
quent waterings, but thofe in the full ground will 
not dry fo faft, therefore need no water, unlefs the 
feafon Ihould prove very dry. In autumn, thofe in 
the pots fhould be placed under a hot-bed frame to 
protect them from froft, for thefe young plants ge- 
nerally keep growing late in the fummer, fo the up- 
per part of their (hoots is tender, and the early frofts 
of the autumn often kill the ends of them, if they 
are not protected, and this frequently occafions great 
part of the fhoots decaying in winter ; for which rea- 
fon thofe plants in the full ground fhould be co- 
vered with mats in autumn, on the firft appearance 
of froft; for a fmall froft in autumn will do more 
mifchief to thefe young fhoots which are full of fap, 
than fevere froft when the fhoots are hardened. 
The following fpring the plants may be tranfplanted 
into nurfery-beds, at a foot diftance row from row, 

and - 
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and fix inches afunder in the rows j but this (hbuld 
not be performed till April, after the danger of 
hard froft is over ; for as the plants do not put out 
their leaves till very late, fo there will be no hazard 
in removing them any time before May. If the fea- 
fon mould prove dry, they mud be watered ; and if 
the furface of the beds is covered with mofs, or mulch, 
to prevent the earth from drying, it will be of great 
fervice to the plants. In theie beds the plants may 
remain two years, during which time they muft be 
conftantly kept clean from weeds ; and in the winter 
there lhould be fome rotten tan, or other mulch, fpread 
over the furface of the ground to keep out the froft. 
If the plants thrive well, they will be fit to tranfplant 
to the places where they are to remain after two 
years growth, for they do not bear removing when 
large j the beft feafon for tranfplantlng of thefe trees, 
is late in the fpring they thrive beft in a light deep 
foil, for in ftrong lhallow ground they become mofiy, 
and never grow large ; they mould alfo have a fhel- 
tered fituation, for when they are much expofed to 
winds, their branches are frequently broken in the 
fummer feafon, when they are fully clothed with 
Icjivcs* 

GLOBULAR I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 106*. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 466. tab. 265. Blue Daify. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a flower compofed of many florets, which are 
included in one common fcaly empalement ; each floret has 
an empalement of one leaf, which is tubulous, and cut into 

five figments at the top. The florets have one petal, 
whofe bafe is tubulous, but the brim is cut into four parts ; 
the upper figment, which is the leaft, is refiexed ; they 
have four ftamina the length of the petal, terminated by 
diftintl fummits •, in the bottom of the tube is fltuated an 
oval germen fupporting a flngle ftyle > crowned by an ob- 
tufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval feed, 

fitting in the common empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fcclion of 
Linnreus's fourth clafs, intitled Tetandria Mono- 
gynia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have 
four ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Globular 1 a {Vulgaris) caule herbaceo, foliis radi- 
calibus tridentatis, caulinis lanceolatis. T'lor, Slice. 
109. Globularia with an herbaceous flalk> the lower 
leaves divided into three points, and thofe on the ftalks 
fpear-fhaped. Globularia vulgaris. Tourn. 467. Com- 
mon Globularia. 

2. Globularia (Nudicaulis) caule nudo, foliis integer- 
rimis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 97. Globularia with 
a naked flalk, and Jpcar-fbaped entire leaves. Globu- 
laria Pyrenaica, folio oblongo, caule nudo. Tourn. 
467. Pyreman Globularia, with an oblong leaf and 
ttaked flalk. 

3. Globularia (Alypum) caule fruticofo, foliis lance- 
latis tridentatis inicgrifque. Prod. Leyd. 190. Globula- 
ria with a jhrubby fialk, fpear-fhaped leaves, fome ending 
in three points* and others are entire. Globularia fruti- 
cofa, myrti folio tridentato. Tourn. 467. Shrubby 
Globularia with a trifld Myrtle leaf. 

4. Globularia {Spinofa) foliis radicalibus crenato-acu- 
lcatis, caulinis integerrimis mucronatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 96. Globularia with lozver leaves aenated and 
prickly, thofe on the ftalks entire, ending in a point. 
Globularia fpinofa. Tourn. 467. Prickly Globularia. 

, 5. Globularia [Cordifo/ia) caule fubnudo, folis cune- 
Iformibus tricufpidatis, intermedio minimo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 96. Globularia with a naked ftalk, and wedge- 
Jhapcd leaves ending in three points, whofe middle fig- 
ment is the leaft. Globularia Alpina minima, origani 
folio. Tourn. 4.67. Smalleft Alpine Globularia with a 
wild Marjoram leaf. 

6. Globularia (Orientalis) caule fubnudo, capitulis 
alternis feflilibus, foliis lanceolato-ovatis integris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 97. Globularia with a naked ftalk* alternate 
beads fitting clofe to the ftalks, and oval, fpear-fhaped y 
entire leaves* Globularia Orientalis, floribus per cau- 
lem fparfis. Tourn. Cor. 35. Eaflern Globularia with 
flowers flattered along the ftalks. 

2 
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The firft of thefe plants grows plentifully about Mont- 
pelier, as alfo at the foot of the mountains Jura and 
Saleva, and in many other parts of Italy, and in Ger- 
many ; this plant hath leaves very like thofe of the 
Daify, but a" re thicker and fmoother. The fiower- 
ftalks rife about fix inches high, fupporting a glo- 
bular head of flowers, compofed cf feveral florets, 
which are included in one common fcaly empalement; 
they are of a fine blue colour, and appear in June , 
thefe are fucceeded by feeds, which fit in the empale- 
ment, and ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows plentifully in the woods, near 
the convent of the Carthufians, and on the Pyrenean 
mountains ; this is much larger than the former, and 
hath a fhrubby ftalk a foot and a half high ; the foot- 
ftalk is quite naked. The leaves are narrower, and 
much longer. 

The firft fort may be propagated by parting of the 
roots after the manner of Dailies. The belt feafon 
for parting and tranfplanting of the plants is in Sep- 
tember, that they may take new root before the frofty 
weather comes on. They lhould be planted in a 
fhady fituation, and require a moift loamy foil, in 
which they will thrive much better than in a light 
ground and an open fituation ; but the plants fhould 
not be removed oftener than every other year, if they 
are required to flower ftrong. 

The third fort grows about Montpelier in France, 
and in Valentia, and feveral other parts of Spain. This 
has a hard woody Hem, which rifes about two feet 
high, having many woody branches, befet with leaves 
like thofe of the Myrtle-tree. On the top of the 
branches the flowers are produced, which are of a 
blue colour, and globe-fhapcd ; . this plant may be 
propagated by cuttings, which fhould be cut off in 
April, juft before they begin to make new (hoots the 
cuttings fhould be planted into pots filled with light 
frefh earth, and then placed into a very moderate hot- 
bed, obferving to water and lhade them until they have 
taken root, when they may be taken out of the bed, 
and inured to bear the open air by degrees. In fum- 
mer thefe plants may be expofed with other hardy ex- 
otic plants, and in winter they fhould be placed under 
a hot-bed frame, where they may enjoy the free air 
in. mild weather, but fhould be fcreened from hard 
froft, which will deftroy them, if they are expofed 
thereto, but in mild winters they will live in the open 
air. This plant never produces good feeds in this 
country. 

The fourth fort was found in the mountains of Gra- 
nada, by Dr. Albinus ; this plant is of low growth, 
and may be propagated as the firft ; as may alfo the 
fifth fort, which is the leaft of all the forts, and the 
moft hardy ; therefore fhould have a fhady fituation, 
and a cool moift foil. 

The fixth fort was found by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant ; this is fomewhat tender, and lhould be fhel- 
tered from the froft in winter, under a frame, but in 
fummer it lhould be expofed with other hardy exotic 
plants, and will require to be frequently watered in 
dry weather. This may be propagated by feeds, or 
by parting of their roots, as was directed for the firft 
fort. 

GLORIOSA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 3 74. Methonica. 
Tourn. Acad. R. Sc ien. 1706. The Superb Lily. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath no empalement ; it hath fix long fpear- 
fhaped petals, which are waved, and refiexed to the foot- 
ftalk. It hath fix ftamina, which fpread open each way, 
and are terminated by proftrate fummits. In the center is 
fltuated a globular germen, fupporting a Jlender inclining 
ftyle, crowned by an obtufi triple ftigma. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oval thin capfule having three ceils t 
filled with globular feeds, difpofed in a double range. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnseus's fixth clafs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants whofe flowers have fix fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 

I. G lor 1 os a (Superba) foliis longioribus capreolis ter- 

minalibus. Superb Lily with longer leaves ending with 

ctajpers. 
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clafpers. Methonica Malabarorum. Hort. Lugd. 688. I 
Methonka of Malabar and the Lilium Zeylanicum 
fnperbum. Horc. Amlt. i. p. 69. Superb Lily of 

Ceylon. ># I 

2. Gloriosa (J&erulea) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis. I 

Superb Lily with oval, fpear-jhapcd, acute leaves. ■ I 
The firft fort grows naturally on the coaft of Malabar, I 
and alfo in Ceylon, from whence it was firft brought I 
to the gardens in Holland, where it has been many I 
years cultivated ; this hath a long flelhy root of a 
whitifli colour, and a naufeous bitter tafte, from the 
middle of which arifes a round weak ftalk, which 
requires fupport to prevent its trailing on the ground. 
The ftalks grow to the height of eight or ten feet, 
garnilhed with leaves placed alternate on every fide, 
which are fmooth, about eight inches long, and one 
inch and a half broad at the bafe, growing narrower 
till within two inches of the end, which runs out in 
a narrow point, ending with a tendril, or clafpcr, 
by which it fattens to the neighbouring plants for 
fupport. At the upper part of the ftalk the (lower 
is produced from the ' fide, (landing upon a flender 
foot-ftalk it is compofed of fix oblong petals, end- 
ing with acute points, which, on their firft opening, 
are of an herbaceous colour, and fpread wide open ; 
the. flower hanging downward as the Crown Imperial 
and Fritillary, but afterward the petals turn quite 
back, and change to a beautiful red flame colour, 
their acute points meeting at the top v thefe petals 
are finely waved on their edges. The fix ftamina 
iprcad out every way almoft horizontal, and are ter- 
minated by proftrate fummits; In the center of the 
flower is lituated a roundifti gcrmen, fupporting an 
inclining ftyle, crowned by a triple ftigma. This 
plant flowers in June and July, but feldom perfects 
feeds in this country. The ftalks decay in autumn, 
and the roots remain inactive all the winter, and the 
new ftalks come out in March. The roots and every 
part of this plant is very poifonous, fo mould, not be 
put in the way of children. 

The feeds of the fecond fort were fent me by Monf. 
Richard, gardener to the French king at Trianon «, 
thefc wercTirought from Senegal by Monf. Adanfon, I 
who difcovercd this plant growing there naturally ; 
this is faid to have a blue flower, but the plants which 
are in the Chelfca garden have not yet flowered. This i 
hath a climbing ftalk, which is garnifhed with fmooth 
leaves about three inches long, and two broad, end- 
ing in acute points, but have no tendril or clafpcr. The 
ftalks'as yet have not grown more than two feet high 
here, but have the appearance of climbing like the 
other fort. The leaves have a ftrong difagreeable 
fcent on being handled, fo as to be troublcfomc to the 
head if too near, or long fmelt to. 
As thefe plants rarely produce feeds in this coun- 
try, they are generally propagated by their roots ; 
thofe of the fir It fort creep and multiply pretty faft, 
but the fecond hath not as yet put out any offsets ; 
but as the plants arc young, we cannot as yet fay how 
they may increafe when they are of a proper age. 
Thefe roots may be taken out of the ground when 
their ftalks are decayed, and preferved in fand during 
the winter feafon, but they muft be kept in the ftove, 
or a warm room, where they can receive no injury I 
from the cold ; and in the fpring they muft be I 
planted in pots filled with light earth, and plunged I 
into the tan-bed in the ftove ; but others chufe to let I 
the roots continue in the ground all the winter, keep- I 
ing the pots always in the tan-bed : where this is I 
pradYifed, the * roots ftiould have very little water I 
in the winter 5 for as they are then in an inactive I 
ftate, fo moifture at that time frequently rots the 
roots. * I 
Toward the latter end of March, or the beginning of I 
April, their ftalks will appear, when there mould be I 
fome.tall 4Hcks put down by them to fupport them, I 
otherwiie they wilL trail over the neighbouring plants, I 
and the firft fort will faften to the plants by the ten- I 
drils, which are at the end of the leaves. The ftalks I 
of this fort will rile ten or twelve feet high, if the 1 
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roots are ftrong, and fome of the (talk* will produce" 
two or three flowers, which come out from the wings 
of the ftalk near the top j thefe flowers make a fine 
appearance in the ftove, during their continuance, 
which is feldom more than ten days or a fortnight. 
In fummer, when the plants are growing, they will 
require frequently to be watered, but they muft not 
have it in too large quantities, for they are very 
fubject to rot with much wet at any feafon. Thole 
roots which are not taken out of the pots in winter, 
Ihould be tranfplanted and parted the beginning of 
March, before they put out new fibres, or ftalks, 
for they muft not be removed when they are in a 
growing ftate ; the pots in which thefe roots are 
planted mould not* be too large ; for unlefs they are 
confined, they will not put out ftrong ftalks the 
largeft roots may be planted in twopenny pots, but 
the fmall ones will require only pots of about five or- 
fix inches over at the top. 

L Y CINE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 797. Apios. Boer. Ind. 
alt. Knobbcd-rooted Liquorice Vetch. 

The Characters are, 
The etnpalement of the flower is of bnc leaf, divided 
into two lips at the tbp, the upper lip being obtufe and 
indented ; the lower lip is longer, trifd, and acute, the 
middle indenture being extended beyond the other. The 
flower is of the butterfly, kind. The Jlandard is heart - 
fhaped, deflexed on the fides, gibbous on the back, and in- 
dented at the point. T be wings are fmall, oblong? and 
oval toward their end, and bend backward. 'I he keel 
is narrow, fickle-Jhapcd, turning upward with its point to 
the Jlandard, where it is broadeft. It hath ten flamina* 
nine of which are joined in one body, and the other fla?ids 
finglc, terminated by Jingle fummits. In the center is fltu- 
atcd an oblong germen fupporting a fpiral cylindrical fly le y 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germen aftcnuard be- 
comes an oblong pod with two cells, inclofing kidneyfhaped 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnaeus's feventeenth clafs, which includes the 
plants whole flowers have ten itamina joined in two 
bodies. Tourncforc places the firft: fort under this ge- 
nus of Aftragalus^ which is ranged in the fifth fection 
of his tenth clafs, which includes the herbs with a 
butterfly flower, whofc pointal 'turns to a pod witri 
two cells. 

The Spkcies arc, 

1. Glycine {Apios) foliis impari-pinnatis Ovato-lance- 
olatis. Hort. Upfal. 227. Glycine with oval 9 fpear- 
Jhapcd, winged leaves. Aftragalus tuberofus fcandens, 
Fraxini folio. Tourn. Inft. 4.15. Climbing tuberous 
Milk Vetch with an Afh leaf; and the Apios Ameri- 
cana. Cornut. 200. 

2. Glycine (Frtttefcens) foliis impari-pinnatis caule pe- 
renni. Hort. Cliff. 361. Glycine with winged leaves and 
a perennial ftalk . P h afeoloi d es f r u te fee n s , C a ro 1 i n i a n a , 
foliis pinnatis, floribus casruleis cohglomcratis. Hort. 
Angl. tab. 1 5. Carolina Kidncy-bean-trcci with winged 
leaves, and blue flowers growing in whorls. 

3. Glycine {Abrus) foliis abrupto-pinnatis pinnis nu- 
merous obtufis. Lin. Sp. 1025. Glycine with abrupt 
winged leaves, Whofe lobes arc obtufe.. Orobus Ameri- 
canus, fiuftu coccineo nigra macula notato. Tourn. 
Inft. 393. American Bitter Vetch with a fear let fruit* 
marked with a black fpot, commonly called wild Liquorice 
in the IVcft-Indies. 

4. Glycine (Comofa) foliis tcrnatis hirfutis, racemis 
lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 754. Glycine with hairy tri- 
foliate leaves, and flowers growing in long bunches from 
the fides of the ftalks. Phafeolus Marianus fcandens, 
floribus common's. Pet. Muf. 453. Climbing Kidney- 
bean of Maryland with fpiked flowers. 

5. Glycine (Tomentofa) foliis tcrnatis tomentofis, race- 
mis axillaribus brcviflimis, legu minibus difpermis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 754. Glycine with woolly trifoliate 
leaves* and very fljort fpikes of flowers proceeding from 
the fides of the ftalks, with pods containing two feeds. 
Anonis phaieoloides fcandens, floribus fiavis feffilibus. 
Hort. Elth. 30. tab. 26. Climbing Reft-Harrow like 
Kidney-bean, with yellow flowers fitting clofe to the ftalks. 

6 F The 
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The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia •, this hath 
roots compofed of feveral knobs, or tubers, which 
hang to each other by fmall firings; from thefe 
come out in the fpring fiender twining ftalks, which 
rife to the height of eight or ten feet, garnifhed with 
winged leaves, compoied of three pair of oval Ipear- 
fliapcd lobes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
come out in fhort fpikes from the lide of the ftalks ; 
they arc of a Pea-blofibm kind, of a dirty flefh- 
colour, having little fcent. Thefe appear in Au- 
guft, but do not produce feeds in England. The 
i talks decay in autumn, but the roots continue this 
is propagated by parting of the roots, each of the 
tubers being feparated rrom the principal root, will 
grow i the beft time for this is about the end of 
March, or the beginning of April, before they put 
out fhoots. The roots fliould be planted in a warm 
fituation, and in hard froft covered with tan or. 
mulch to protect them, otherwife they will not live 
abroad in this country : where they have been planted 
againft a fouth wall, they have thriven and flowered 
extremely well, which they fcldotn do in any other 
fituation ; and thofe roots which are planted in 
pots rarely flower, nor do their ftalks rife near lb 
high as thofe which are planted in the full ground 5 
fome ignorant perfons call this the Twickenham 
Climber. 

The fecond fort was brought from Carolina, but has 
been fince obferved in Virginia, and fome other places 
in North America j this fort has woody ftalks, which 

twift themfelves together, and alfo twine round any 
trees that grow near, and will rife to the height of 
fifteen feet, or more. The leaves are winged, and 
in fhape fomewhat like the Afti-tree, but have a 
greater number of pinnje. The flowers are produced 
in clufters from the wings of the leaves, which are of 
a purple colour thefe are fucceeded by long cylin- 
drical pods, fliaped like thofe of the fcarlet Kidney- 
bean, containing feveral kidney-fhaped feeds, but 
thefe are never perfected in England. 
This climbing Ihrub is propagated in feveral nur- 
feries near London, where it is known by the name of 
Carolina Kidney- bean- tree. It is increafed by laying 
down the young branches in October, which will be 
rooted well by that time twelvemonth (efpecially if 
they are duly watered in dry weather) and may then 
be tranfplanted, either in a nurfery for a year to get 
ftrength, or to the place where they are to remain for 
good, which fliould be in a warm light foil and a 
flickered fituation, where they will endure the cold 
of our ordinary winters very well j and if their roots 
are covered with draw, Fern, Peas-haulm, or any 
other light covering, there will be no danger of their 
being deftroyed by the froft. 

The third fort grows naturally in both Indies, , and 
alfo in Egypt. This is a perennial plant, with flender 
twining ftalks, which twift about any neighbouring 
fupport, and rife to the height of eight or ten feet, 
garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of flxteen 
pair of fmall, oblong, blunt lobes, fet clofe together ; 
thefe have the tafte of Liquorice, from whence the 
inhabitants of the Weft-Indies have given it the name 
of Wild Liquorice, and ufe the herb for the fame 
purpofe as the Liquorice in Europe. The flowers are 

Eroduced from the fide of the ftalks in fhort fpikes or 
unches ; they are of a pale purple colour, and fliaped 
like thofe of the Kidney-bean ; thefe are fucceeded by 
fliort pods, each containing three or four hard round 
feeds of a fcarlet colour, with a black fpot or eye on 
tliat fide which is fattened to the pod. The feeds of 
this plant are frequently ftrung, and are worn as or- 
naments by the . natives of thofe countries, where the 
plants grow naturally : they are frequently brought 
to England from the Weft-Indies, and are wrought 
into various forms, with fhells and other hard feeds. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon a good hot- bed in the fpri ng but as the 
feeds are very hard, fo unlefs they are (baked in water 
twelve or fourteen hours before they are fown, they 
frequently lie in the ground a whole year before they 
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vegetate ; but when foaked, the plants will appear in 
a rortnight after the feeds are fown, if they are good, 
and the bed in a proper temperature of heat. When 
the plants are two inches high, they fliould be each 
tranfplanted into a feparate pot, filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where 
they fliould be fhaded from the fun till they have taken 
new root ; after which they muft: be treated in the 
fame manner as other tender plants from the fame 
countries, always keeping them in the bark-ftove, for 
they are too tender to thrive in any other fituation in 
England. This fort will flower the fecond year from 
feeds, and fometimes ripens feeds here. 
There are two other varieties of this plant, one 
with a white, and the other a yellow feed, but the 
plants do not differ from the other in leaf or ftalk ; 
but as thefe have not as yet flowered in England, I 
do not know how their flowers may differ. 
The fourth fort hath a perennial root and an annual 
ftalk, which decays in the autumn. This riles from 
two ro three feet high, with flender herbaceous ftalks, 
which are garni Ihed with trifoliate hairy leayes, fitting 
clofe to the ftalks the fmall leaves or lobes, are of 
the oval fpcar-fliape, ending in acute points. The 
flowers come out from the lide of the italics,- at the 
foot-ftalk of the leaves ; the naked part of the foot- 
ftalk is about two inches long, and the fpike of 
flowers is about the fame length, and is recurved ; the 
flowers are of a Pea-blofibm kind, fitting clofe toge- 
ther* They are fmall, and of a line blue colour, 
coming out the beginning of June, and are fome- 
times fucceeded by feeds in England, which ripen in 
Auguft. 

This fort grows naturally in North America, and is 
" handy enough to live in the open air in England. It 
may be propagared by feeds, or parting of the roots % 
the" former is the beft method, where good feeds can 
be obtained : thefe may be fown on a bed of light 
earth in the fpring, and if the feafon fliould prove 
dry, they muft be frequently refrcflied with water, 
otherwife they will remain a long time in the ground 
before they vegetate : when the plants come up, they 
muft be kept clean from weeds in the fummer, and in 
the autumn when their ftalks are decayed, if fome 
rotten tanners bark is fpread over the furface of the 
ground, it will protect the roots from being injured 
by the froft. In the fpring, the roots fliould be 
tranfplanted to the places where they are defiged to re- 
main, which muft be in a warm flieltered fituation, but 
not too much expofed to the fun, and in a light foil, 
where they will thrive and produce flowers annually. 
If this is propagated by parting of the roots, it fliould 
be done in the Jpring, before the roots begin to fhoot, 
which is the beft feafon for tranfplanting the plants : 
but thefe roots fliould not be parted oftener than 
every third year, for if they are often removed they 
will not flower fo ftrong. 

The fifth fort hath a perennial root and a climbing 
ftalk, which rifes near four feet high, garniflied with 
woolly trifoliate leaves : the flowers come out in 
fliort bunches from the fide of the ftalks ; they are 
fmall, of a yellow colour, and are fucceeded by fliort 
pods, which contain two roundifti feeds in each. 
This flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
It grows naturally in America, but is too tender to 
live in the open air in England. This is propagated 
in the fame manner, and requires the fame treatment 
as the third fort. 
GLYCYRRHIZA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 788. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 389. tab. 210. [fo called of yMw, 
fweet, and p7£«, Gr. a root, q. d. fweet root: the 
ancients called it Scythian Root, becaufe the Scy- 
thians firft brought it into ufe.] Liquorice > in French, 

Regliffe. 

The Characters arc, 

The flower hath a permanent tubulous empalement of one 

leaf* divided into two lips ; the upper lip is cut into 

three parts* the middle one being broad and bifid, the 

under lip is Jingle. The flower hath four petals* is of 

the butterfly kind, having a long erc& Jlandard 9 with 

$blong 
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ohlong wings, and a two-leaved keel which is acute. It 
hath ten ftamina, nine joined and one Jtanding Jingle \ they 
are longer than the keel, and terminated by roundifh fum- 
yiits. In the bottom is fituatcd a Jhort germen, fupporting 
an awl-fljaped flyle the length of the ftamina, crowned by 
a rijing obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an 
oblong, or oval comprejfed pod with one cell, including two 
cr three kidney Jhapedjeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Xinnasus's feventeenth clafs, in titled Diadelphia De- 
candria, which includes thofe plants which have ten 
ilamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Glycyrrhiza {Glabra) leguminibus glabris, Hort. 
Cliff*. 490. Liquorice wit & fmooth pods. Glycyrrhiza fi- 
liquofa, vel German ica. C. B. P. Common Liquorice. 

2. Glycyrrhiza (Echinata) leguminibusechinatis. Prod. 
Leyd. 386. Liquorice with prickly pods. Glycyrrhiza 
capite echinato. C. B. P. Rough-podded Liquorice. 

3. Glycyrrhiza (Hirfuta) leguminibus hirfutis. Prod. 
JLeyd. 386. Liquorice with hairy pods. Glycyrrhiza 
Oriental is, filiquis hirfutiflimis. Tourn. Cor. Eaftem 
Liqitorice with hairy pods. 

The firlt fort is that which is commonly cultivated in 
England for medicine ; ' the other two kinds are pre- 
ierved in curious botanic gardens for variety, but their 
roots are not lb full of juice as the firft, nor is the 
juice fo fweet; though the fecond fort feems to be 
that which Diofcorides has defcribed and recom- 
mended, but I fuppofe the goodnefs of the firft has 
occaftoncd its being ib generally cultivated in Europe. 
The roots of this run very deep into the ground, and 
creep to a confiderable diftance, efpecially where they 
are permitted to (land long unremoved ; from thefe 
arife ftrong herbaceous ftalks, four or five feet high, 
garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of four or 
five pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; the 
leaves and ftalks are clammy, and of a dark green ; 
the flowers come out in fpikes from the wings of the 
ftalks, (landing erect ; they are of a pale blue colour, 
and are fucceeded by ihort comprefled pods, each con- 
taining two or three kidney-fhaped feeds. It flowers 
the latter end of July, but the feeds do not ripen in 
England. 

This plant delights in a light fandy foil, which ihould 
be three feet deep at leaft, for the goodnefs of Li- 
quorice confifts in the length of the roots : the greateft 
quantity of Liquorice which is propagated in England, 
is about Pontefract in Yorkfhire, and Godalmin in 
Surry j though of late years there hath been a great 
deal cultivated in the gardens near London : the 
ground in which you intend to plant Liquorice, 
Ihould be well dug and dunged the year before you 
plant it, that the dung may be perfectly rotted, and 
mixed with the earth, otherwife it will be apt to flop 
the roots from running down ; and before you plant it, 
the ground ihould be dug three Ipades deep, and laid 
very light ; when your ground is thus well prepared, 
you Ihould furniih yourlelf with frefh plants taken 
from the fides or heads of the old roots, obferving 
that they have a good bud or eye, otherwile they are 
fubject to mifcarry ; thefe plants ihould be about ten 
inches long, and perfectly found. 
The belt feafon for planting them is in v the be- 
ginning or middle of March, which muft be done 
in the following manner, viz. Firft ftrain a line 
crofe the ground in which you would plant them, 
then with a lone dibble made on purpofe, put in the 
fhoot, fb that the whole plant, may be fet ftrait into 
the ground, with the head about an inch under the 
furface in a ftrait line, about a foot afunder, or more, 
in the rows, and two feet diftance row from row ; and 
after having finiflied the whole (pot of ground, you 
may fow a thin crop of Onions, which being plants 
that, do not root deep into the ground, nor (pread 
much above, will do the Liquorice no damage the firft: 
year.; for the Liquorice will not fhoot very high the 
firft feafon, and the hoeing of the Onions will alfo 
keep the ground clear from weeds ; but in doing of 
of this you muft be careful not to cut off die top ihoots 
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the Liquorice plants when they appear above ground* 
which would greatly injure them ; and alio oblcrvt* to 
cut up all the Onions which grow near the heads of 
the Liquorice ; and after your Onions are pulled up, 
you fliould carefully hoe and clean the ground from 
weeds; and in October, when the (hoots of the Li- 
quorice are decayed, you fliould fpread a little very 
rotten dung upon the furface of the ground, which 
will prevent the weeds from growing during the 
winter, and the rain will wafh the virtue of the dung 
into the* ground, which will greatly improve the 
plants. 

In the beginning of March following you ihould 
(lightly dig the ground between the rows of Liquorice, 
burying the remaining part of the dung ; but in doing 
of this, you (hould be very careful not to cut the roots. 
This ftirring of the ground will not only preferve ic 
clean from weeds a long time, but alio greatly 
ftrengthen the plants. 

The diftance which I have allowed for planting thele 
plants, will, I doubt not, by foine, be thought too* 
great ; but in anfwer to that, I would only obferve, 
that as the largenefs of the roots is the chief advan- 
tage to the planter, fo the only method to obtain this, 
is by giving them room ; and befides, this will give 
a greater liberty to ftir and drels the ground, which 
is of great fervice to Liquorice ; and ir the plantation 
defigned were to be of an extraordinary bignefs, I 
would advife the rows to be made at leaft three feec 
diftant, whereby it will be cafy to ftir the ground with 
a breaft plough, which will greatly lcfien the expence 
of labour. 

Thefe plants ihould remain three years from the time 
of planting, when they will be fit to take up for ufe, 
which (hould not be done until the ftalks arc perfectly 
decayed ; for when it is taken up too foon, it is fub- 
ject to ihrink greatly, and lofe of its weight. 
The ground near London being rich, increafes the 
bulk of the root very faft; but when it is taken up, 
it appears of a very dark colour, and not near fo 
fightly as that which grows upon a fandy foil in aa 
open country. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in fome parts of Italy, 
and in the Levant the ftalks and leaves of this are 
very like thofe of the firft, but the Mowers are pro- 
duced in (horter fpikes, and the pods which fuccecd 
them are very fliort, broad at their bafe, ending in 
acute points, and are armed with fharp prickles. This 
flowers about the fame time as the firft, and in warm 
feafons will perfect feeds in England. 
The third ibrt grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the royal garden ac 
Paris, by Dr. Tourneforr. This hath much the ap- 
pearance of the other two fpecics, but the pods of it 
are hairy, and longer than thofe of the other. Both 
thefe forts may be propagated in the fame manner as 
the firft, or from feeds, which may be fown in the 
fpring on a bed of light earth but as neither of thefe 
are ufed, fo they are feldom propagated unlefs for the 
fake of variety. 
GNAPHALIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 850. Elichry- 
fum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 452. tab. 259. Goldylocks, 
or Eternal Flower ; in French, Immortelle. 

The Characters are, 
7/ hath a compound flower, made up of hermaphrodite 
florets and female half florets, included in one fcaly empale- 
tnent ; the hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, funnel-Jhaped, 
and cut into flve parts at the brim, which are reflexed ; 
thefe have five flwrt hairy ftam'ma, terminated by cylin- 
drical fummits. In the center is Jttuatcd a germen, fup~ 
porting a Jlender ftyle the length of the ftamina, crayoned 
by a bifid Jiigma ; the germen afterward becomes a fingU 
feed, which in fome fpecies is crowned with a hairy down, 
and in others a f lathery down. The female flowers which 
are intermixed with thefe have no Jlamina, but a germen 
fupporting a Jlender flyle, crowned by a bifid reflexed fiig- 
raa. Thefe arc in fome fpecics fruitful, and in others they 
are barren. The^ empalement of the flower is permanent 
and fhining. 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnrcus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
which have hermaphrodite and female flowers inclofed 
in one common empalement, and are fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Gnaphalium {St&cbas) fruticofum foliis linearibus, 
ramis virgatis, corymbo compofito. Hort. Cliff. 401. 
Gcldy locks with a fljrttbby ftalk gamifljed with very narrow 
leaves? and a compound cory tubus of /lowers. EHchryfum 
feu (leech as citrina angullifblia. C. B. P. 264. Cajft- 
dony? or narrow-leaved Goldylocks. 

2. Gnaphalium {Anguftijftnntm) foliis linearibus, caule 
fruticolb ramolb, corymbo compofito. Hort. Cliff. 
401. Goldy locks ivilb a branching fhritbby ftalk? and very 
narrow leaves, with a compound corymbtts of flowers. 
Elichryfum anguftiftimo folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
452. Goldy locks with very narrow leaves. 

Gnaphalium {JJnifloruvi) foliis alternis, acute den- 
tatis, fubtus villofis, pedunculis longiffimis utiifloris. 
Goldy locks with alternate leaves fharply indented? woolly 
on their under flde? with very long foot-ftalks fttjlaining 
one flower. Elichryfum fylvellre latifolium, fiorc par- 
vo lingulari. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 452. Broad-leaved wild 
Goldy locks? with a Jingle f snail flower. ' 

4. Gnaphalium {Luteo-album) foliis femiamplexicaulibus 
enfiformibus, repandis obtufis, utrinque pubefcenti- 
bus, floribus conglomeratis. Prod. Leyd. 149. Goldy- 
locks with Jword-Jhaped leaves half embracing the flalks? 
'which are obtttfe? reflex ed? woolly on both fides, and flowers 
growing in cluftcrs. Elichryfum fylvedre latifolium ca- 
pi tul is conglobatis. C. B. P. 264. Broad-leaved wild 
G oldy locks? with heads growing in cluftcrs. 

5. Gnaphalium {Aquaticutn) caule ramofo diffufo, flo- 
ribus confertis. Plor. Lapp. 300. Goldy locks with a 
diffttfed branching ftalk? and flowers in cluftcrs at the top. 
Elichryfum aquaticum, ramofum, minus, capitulis, 
foliaceis. Tourn. In ft. 452. Leffer branching aquatic 
Goldylocks? with leafy heads. 

6. Gnaphalium {Sylvaticum) caule fimplicifllmo, flo- 
ribus fparfis. Flor. Lapp. 298. Goldy locks with a Jingle 
ftalk? and flowers growing flatteringly, Elichryfum fpi- 
catum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 453. Spiked Goldy locks. 

7. Gnaphalium {Dioicum) caule limpliciflimo corymbo 
(implici terminali, farmcntis procumbentibus. Hort. 
Clilf. 400. Goldy locks with a finglc flalk terminated by a 
Jingle corymbtts? and trailing branches. Elichryfum mon- 
tanum flore rotundiori candido. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
453. Mountain Goldy locks with a rounder white flower. 

S. Gnaphalium {Montanum) foliis radicalibus cuncifor- 
mibus, caulinis acutis fcflilibus, caule fimplicifiimo, 
capitulo terminali aphyllo, floribus oblongis. Goldy- 
locks with the lozver leaves wcdge-Jhaped, thofe on the 
flalks acute? and fitting clofe? a fingle flalk without leaves? 
terminated by oblong flowers. Elichryfum montanum 
longiore folio & flore albo. Tourn. Inft. 453. Moun- 
tain Goldy locks? with a longer leaf and white flower. 

a. Gnaphalium {Chryfocomum) humile, caule fufTruti- 
cofo, foliis linearibus fubtus argenteis, fquamis caly- 
cinis longioribus acuminatis. Low Goldylocks with a 
fhrtd'by ftalk? veiy narrow leaves? filvery on their under 
fide? and longer acute-pointed fcales to the empalement. 
Chamxchryfocoma pralongis purpurafcentibufque 
Jaca^e capitulis. Barrel. Icon. 406. Dwarf Goldylocks 
with longer and purpliftj heads like Knapweed. 

to. Gnaphalium {Orientalc) fubherbaceum, foliis li- 
neari-lanccolatis feffilibus, corymbo compofito, pe- 
dunculis elongatis. Lin. Sp. 195. Herbaceous Goldy- 
locks with narrow fpcar-ftjaped leaves? and a compound 
cluftcf of flowers. Elichryfum Orientalc. C. B. P. 264. 
Eaftersi Goldylocks? called Immortal Flower \ 

11. Gnaphalium (fgnefcens) fruticofum, foliis fublan- 
ccolaris .tomentofis feffilibus, corymbis alternis con- 
globatis, floribus globofis. Prod. Lcyd. 149. Shrubby 
Goldylocks? with fpear-fhaped woolly leaves fitting clofe 
to the flalks? and alternate clufters of globular flowers. Eli- 
chryfum Germanic urn, calyce ex aureo rutilante. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 452. German Goldylocks having a 
reddifh gold- coloured empalement. 

12. Gnaphalium Q/Iargaritaccum) herbaceum foliis H- 
neari-lanceolatis acuminatis, alternis, caule fupernc 
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ramofo corymbis fafUgtatis. Hort. Cliff. 401. Herba- 
ceous Goldylocks with nafTbw? fpear-fhaped? pointed leaves 
placed alternate? and the upper part of the flalk branching? 
with a compacl corymbtts of flowers. Elichryfum Ame- 
ricanutn latifolium. Tourn. Inft. R: H. 453. Broad- 
leaved American Goldylocks. 

13. Gnaphalium (Ftelidum) herbaceum foliis amplexi- 
caulibus, integerrimis acutis fubtus tomentofis, caule 
ramofo. Hort. Cliff. 402. Lin. Sp. Plant. 850; Her- 
baceous Goldylocks with entire leaves embracing the flalks^ 
woolly on > their under fide? and a branching ft all: . 
Elichryfum Africanum fcetidiflimum, amplilfimo 
folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 454. Moft ftinking African 
Goldylocks with a large leaf. 

14. Gnaphalium {Argent earn) foliis amplexicaulibus in- 
tegerrimis ovatis nervofis utrinque tomentofis, caule 
r a m o fo. Hort. Cliff! 402. Goldylocks with entire acute 
leaves embracing the flalks? woolly on both fides? and a 
branching ftalk. Elichryfum Africanum foetid iffimuni 
ampliflimo folio calyce argenteo. Tourn. Inft. 454. 
Moft ftinking African Goldylocks? with a very large leaf? 
and a filvery empalement to the flower. . 

15. Gnaphalium (JUndzdattm) herbaceum foliis decur- 
rentibus lanceolatis acutis, undatis, fubtus tomentofis, 
caule ramofo. Hort. Cliff. 402. Goldylocks with acute 
running leaves which are waved? and woolly on their under 

fide? and a branching ftalk. Elichryfum graveolens 
acutifolium, caule alato; Horr. Elth. 130/ Stinking 
Goldylocks? with an acute leaf and winged ftalk. 

16. Gnaphalium {Cymofum) herbaceum foliis lanceo- 
latis trincrviis fupra glabris caule inferne ramofo ter- 
minali. Hort. Cliff. 401. Goldylocks with fpear-fhaped 
leaves? having three veins? fnwoth on their upper fide, and 
the under branches terminated with flowers. Elichryfum 
Africanum folio oblongo, fubtus incano, fupra viridi, 
flore luteo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 121. African Goldy loth 
with an oblong leaf? hoary on the under fide? and green 
above? with a yellow flower. 

17. Gnaphalium {Americanum) caule herbaceo fimpli- 
cifllmo, foliis lanceolatis obtufis tomentofis, floribus 
fpicatis lateralibufque. Goldylocks with a fingle herba- 
ceous flalk? obtufe? fpear-fhaped? woolly leaves? and flowers 
growing in fpikes from the fides of the flalks. Gnaphalium 
adftcechadem citrinam acccdens. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 125. 

Cudweed like golden Cajftdony. 

18. Gnaphalium {Rutilans) herbaceum foliis lincari- 
lanceolatis, caule inferne ramofo, corymbo compofito 
terminali. Hort. Cliff. 401. Herbaceous Goldylocks with 
narrow fpcar-flmped leaves? the under part of the ftalk 
branching? and a compound corymbtts terminating the 
branches. Elichryfum Africanum, folio oblongo an- 
gufto, flore rubello poftea aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 121. 
African Goldylocks with an oblong narrow leaf and a 
reddifh flower? which is afterwards yellow. 

19. Gnaphalium {Sanguineum) herbaceum, foliis de- 
currentibus lanceolatis tomentofis planis apiculo nudo 
terminali. Amccn. Acad. 4. p. 78. HerbaceousGoldy locks? 
with fpear-fhaped? woolly? running leaves? terminated by 
a naked point. Chryfbcoma Syriaca, flore atro rubente. 
Breyn. Cent. 146. 

20. Gnaphalium {Fruticofum) frutefcens foliis inferne 
lanceolatis caulinis lincari-lanceolatis, utrinque tomen- 
tofis, corymbo compofito terminali. Shrubby Goldylocks 
with the under leaves fpear-Jhaped? thofe on the flalks 
narrtnv? fpear-fhaped? woolly on both fides? and the flalks 
terminated by a corymbtts of flowers. Elichryfum Af- 
ricanum frutefceris, anguftis & longioribus foliis in- 
canis. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 109. Shrubby African Goldy- 
locks? with longer and narrower leaves which are hoary. 

21. Gnaphalium {Odcratiftmum) foliis decurrentibus 
obtufis inferne villofis, corymbis conglobatis termi- 
nalibus. Goldylocks with obtttfe running leaves? hoary on 
their under fide? and a cluftcrcd "corymbus of flowers ter- 
minating the ftalk. Elichryfum foliis linearibus decur- 
rentibus, fubtus incanis, floribus corymbofis. Fig. 
Plant, tab. 131. fol. 2. Goldylocks with narrow running 
leaves? hoary on their under fide? and flowers growing in 
a corymbus. 

22. Gnaphalium {Plant agim 'folium) farmcntis procum- 
bentibus caule (implici ffimo, foliis radicalibus ovatis 

maximis, 
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maximis, farmentis prccumbentibus. Lirt." Sp. Plant. 
8 50. Goldylocks with a ftmple ftalk* large oval leaves at 
bottom* and trailing runners. Gnaphalium p 1 an tag i n i s 
folio, Virginianum. Pluk. Aim. 171. Virginia Goldy- 
locks with a Plantain leaf. 

-». Gnaphalium {Obtufzfolium') herbaceum foliis lan- 
ceolatis, caule tomentolb paniculato terminalibus glo- 
meratis conicis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 851. Goldilocks with 

Jpear-Jbaped leaves* a woolly ftalk* terminated by a conical 
duller of flowers. Elichryfum ob tuft folium, capitulis 
argenteis conglobatis. Hort. Elth. 130. Blunt-leaved 
Goldylocks* with filvery beads growing in clujlers. 

4. Gnaphalium (Spkatum) foliis lanceolatis decurren- 
tibus tomentofis, floribus fpicatis terminalibus latera- 
libufque. Goldylocks with Jpear-fljaped, woolly* running 
leaves* and flowers growing in fpikes at the ends and fides 
of the ftalks. Elichryfum caule alato, Uoribus fpi- 
catis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 125. Goldylocks with a winged 

Jlalk and fpiked flowers. 

The firft fort hath a ihrubby ftalk, which rifes about 
three feet high, branching out into long; flender ftalks 
irregularly ; the lower branches are garnifhed with ob- 
t ufe leaves, two inches and a half long, and an eighth 
of an inch broad at the point, but thole upon the 
fiower-ftalks are very narrow, ending in acute points ; 
the whole plant is very woolly : the flowers terminate 
the ftalks in a compound corymbus *, their empale- 
ments are of a filvery colour at firft, and very neat, 
but afterward turn of a yellowifh Tulphur colour. If 
thefe are gathered before the flowers are much opened, 
the heads will continue in beauty many years, efpe- 
cially if they are kept from the air and dull. The 
plants begin to flower in June, and there is a fuc- 
t.eflion of flowers all the fummer, fome of which will 
continue in beauty mod part of the winter. This is 
generally fuppofed to be the true golden Caflidony of 
the ihops, but the iecond fort is ufually fubftituted for 
it in England. 

It is propagated by flips or cuttings, which may be 
planted in June or July, in a bed of light earth, and 
covered with glafles, or fliaded with mats, obferving 
to refrefli them frequently with water, but it mult not 
be given in large quantities; thefe cuttings will put out 
roots in fix or eight weeks, then they fliould be taken 
up and planted in pots filled with light earth, and 
placed in a fliady fituation till they have taken new 
root, when they may be removed to an open fituation, 
and placed among other hardy exotics, till about the 
middle or end of October ; at which time they ihould 
be placed under a common frame, where they may 
be protected from froft, but in mild weather they 
Ihould be expofed to the open air. With this ma- 
nagement in winter, the plants will be much ftronger 
than thofe which are kept in the green-houle, where 
they generally draw too weak ; for this fort only wants 
to be flickered from hard froft, being fo hardy as in 
very mild winters to live abroad in warm borders 
near walls, with little fhelter. 

The fecond fort hath a ftirubby ftalk, which divides 
into many flender branches, covered with a white 
bark thefe form a thick bulhy under fhrub, and ri li- 
near three feet, garnifhed with very narrow leaves, 

. hoary on their under fide, but green on their upper, 
placed without order on every fide the ftalks ; the 
flowers are produced in a compound corymbus at the 
end of the branches ; their heads arc fmall, and are 
of a yellow colour when fully blown ; thefe are con- 
tinued in fucceflion moft part of fummer. This grows 
naturally in France and Germany, and is hardy enough 
to live in the open air in England. It is propagated 
by flips or cuttings, which may be planted in a fliady 
border during any of the fummer months, and in the 
autumn they may be tranfplantcd into the places 
where they are defigned to remain. This Ihould have 
a dry undunged foil, in which it is rarely injured un- 

' lefe in the moft fevere froft. 
The third fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Italy and Sicily \ this hath an herbaceous 
Jlalk, which riles little more than a foot high, gar- 
nifhed with acute indented leaves, which are hoary en 



their under fide 5 the flowers ftand upon long foot- 
ftalks, which rife far above the branches, each iulluin- 
ing one fmall whitifh flower. Thefe appear in July, 
and the feeds ripen in September.. It is propagated 
by feeds, which fhould be ibwn in autumn upon a bed 
of light earth, where the plants are defigncd to re- 
main ; and when the plants come up in the ipring, 
they Ihould be thinned where they are too dole, and 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require. 

The fourth fort is an annual plant with woolly leaves, 
which rife with woolly ftalks about eight. inches high, 
garnifhed with oblong leaves which embrace the ftalks 
with their bafe ; the flowers grow in dole clutters at 
the top, and from the lide of their ftalks, which are 
included in dry filvery empalements. 
There is another fpecies of this with narrower leaves, 
not quite lb woolly ; the ftalks rile higher, and are 
more branched 5 the flowers grow in clofe bunches on 
the top of the ftalks, and are of a pale yellow colour. 
Both thefe forts will come up better from the fcattered 
iceds, than when they are ibwn by art ; but if the 
ieeds are ibwn, it muft be foon after they are ripe, 
otherwife they will not fucceed. The plants requi.e 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
thinned where they are too clofe. They flower in 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fifth fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in many parts of England, on places which arc 
covered with water in the winter \ this is a low 
branching plant, with filvery leaves and dark heads of 
flowers, but being of no ufe is not cultivated in gardens. 
The fixth fort is alio an annual plant with narrow 
leaves, which are hoary on their under fide ; the ftalks 
grow erect about a foot high, and at every joint is 
produced a fliort fpikc of white flowers, with dark- 
coloured empalements. This is found growing na- 
turally in ibme parts of England, fo is not often ad- 
mitted into gardens. If the feeds of this lbrt are per- 
mitted to fcattcr, the plants will come up in the fpring 
with greater certainty than if ibwn, and they will re- 
quire little culture. Thefe flower in July, and the 
plants decay ibon after they have ripened their feeds. 
The ieventh fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of England, upon the tops of hills and mountains, 
where the fhoots which are lent out from every iide 
of the plant put out roots, whereby it is propagated 
in great plenty: the leaves of this grow dole to the 
ground, they are narrow at their bale, but rounded 
at the end where they are broad ; they are near an 
inch long, and hoary on their under fide \ the ftalks 
are finglc, and rife about four inches high, terminated 
by a corymbus of flowers which is finglc. This 
fowers in May and June. 

There are two varieties of this, one with a purple and 
the other a varieg3ted Mower, which have ri fen ac- 
cidentally from feeds, but continue their difference in 
the gardens. They are eafily propagated by offsets, 
which fliould be planted in the autumn, in a ftiady 
fituation, where they will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds. This plant is called 
Pes Cati, or Catsfoot. 

The eighth fort grows naturally on the Alps. This 
is a low plant, with under leaves like the laft men- 
tioned ; the ftalks are Angle, and rife about fix inches 
high, garnifhed with very fmall acute leaves, and 
terminated by four or five oblong flowers, which in 
fome plants are white, and in others of a purpliih co- 
lour. They appear about the fame time as the for- 
mer fort, and the plants may be propagated and treated 
in the lame manner. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
This is a low plant with a ligneous ftalk, which fel- 
dom rifes mors than fix inches high, garnifhed with 
very narrow leaves, white on their under fide; the 
flowers are produced from t he fide of the ftalks, each 

ftandingupon a feparate fooc-ftalk; their empalements 
are fcaly and long, ending in acute ftift points, and arc 
of a purplifh colour. This fort flowers in July, buc 
feldom perfects feeds in this country. 

6 G The 
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The tenth fort is fuppofed to have been brought firft 
from India to Portugal, where it has been long pro- 
pagated for the beauty of its golden heads of flowers, 
which, if gathered before they are too open, will con- 
tinue in beauty feveral years ; fo that in the winter 
feafon they ornament their churches with thefe flowers, 
and many of them are annually brought to England, 
and fold for ornaments to the ladies. Thefe plants 
have a fhort fhrubby ftalk, feldom rifing more than 
three or four inches high, putting out many heads j 
the leaves are narrow and woolly on both fides, and 
come out without order the flowcr-ftalks arife from 
thefe heads-, they grow eight or ten inches high, are 
garnifhed all the way with narrow hoary leaves, and 
terminated by a compound corymbus of bright yellow 
flowers with large heads. Thefe begin to flower in 
May, and there is a fucceflion of them mod part of 
iummer. This is propagated by flipping off the heads 
during any of the Iummer months, and after ftripping 
off the lower leaves, they ihould be planted in a bed 
of light earth, covering them with hand-glafies, which 
muft be (haded every day when the fun is warm and 
the cuttings muft be fupplied with water, which fhould 
be often repeated, but not in too great quantities j 
when thefe are rooted they fhould be planted in pots, 
and treated in the fame manner as hath been directed 
for the firft fort. Thefe plants in mild winters will 
live abroad in a very warm border with little flielter, 
and the hardier they are treated, the greater number 
of flowers they will produce ; for when they are drawn 
weak in a grecn-houfe, they never flower fo ftrong. 
The eleventh fort hath very woolly (talks and leaves, 
which are much longer than thofe of the tenth the 
ftalks rife a foot high, fending out a few fide branches ; 
thefe are terminated by a compound corymbus ot 
flowers, whole heads arc fmall, and of a gold colour, 
changing a little red as they fade. This is propagated 
by flips in the fame manner as the laft mentioned, but 
the plants will live in the open air, if they are planted 
on a dry foil. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in North America, 
but has been long in the Englifh gardens. This hath 
a creeping root, which fp reads far in the ground, fo 
as to become a troublcfomc weed very often, unlefs 
it is kept within bounds the (talks of this are woolly, 
rifing a foot and a half high, garnilhed with long 
leaves ending in acute points, which are placed alter- 
nate, and are woolly on their under fide •> the upper 
part of the (talk branches into two or three divifions, 
each being terminated by a dole corymbus of flowers, 
with pretty large filvcry empalements, which, if ga- 
thered and properly dried, will retain their beauty ie- 
veral years. This fort will thrive in almoft any foil 
or fituation, and is cafily propagated by its creeping 
roots. It flowers in June and July, and the ftalks 
decay in autumn. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. This is an' annual plant, which fends 
out many oblong blunt leaves near the root the ftalks 
rife a foot and a half high, garnifhed with leaves placed 
alternate, which are broad at their bale where they 
embrace the (lalks, but end in acute points •, they are 
woolly, and when handled, emit a very rank odour 5 
the ftalks arc terminated by a corymbus of flowers, in 
large filvery empalements, which will retain their 
beauty feveral vcars. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and is an annual plant, very like the 
former fort, but the leaves are of a ycllowifli green 
on their upper fide, and woolly on their under ; the 
ftalks branch, and the heads of flowers are of a bright 
yellow colour, and thefe differences are permanent. 
Both thefe plants are propagated by feeds, . which, if 
lbwn in the autumn on a warm border, will more cer- 
tainly 1 fuccccd, than when they are fown in the fpring; 
or if the feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants will 
come up without care, and may be tranfplantcd while 
they are young, to the places where they are defigned 
to remain : when the plants have taken root, they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from 
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weeds. They flower in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fifteenth fort grows in Africa, and alfo in North 
America, from both thefe countries I have received 
the feeds. It is an annual plant, with oblong leaves 
at the bottom, which are a little waved, and hoary on 
their under fide. The ftalks rife about a foot high, 
and are garnilhed with acute-pointed leaves; from 
their bale runs a border or wing along the ftalk 5 the 
whole plant has a difagreeable odour. The flowers 
grow in a corymbus on the top of the ftalks, they are 
white, and appear in July. The feeds ripen in the 
autumn, which, if permitted to fcatter, the plants 
will come up without care, as the two former forts. 
The fixteenth fort rifes with a Hi rub by ftalk three or 
four feet high, fending out many branches from the 
lower part, garnifhed with narrow (pear- (h aped leaves, 
which half embrace the ftalks with their bafe ; they 
are of a dark green on their upper fide, but are hoary 
on their under ; the ftalks are terminated by a com- 
pound corymbus of yellow flowers, whole heads are 
fmall : thefe continue in fucceflion great part of the 
fummer, but are rarely fucceeded by feeds in England. 
It is eafily propagated by cuttings in any of the fum- 
mer months, which may be planted in a ihady border, 
and duly watered. Thefe will take root in a month 
or five weeks, and may then be taken up and planted 
in pots, placing them in a fhady fituation till they 
have taken frefh root ; then they may be removed to 
a (heltered fituation, and placed with other hardy 
grcen-houfe plants till autumn, when they mult be 
carried into the grcen-houfe, where, during the winter 
feafon, they fliould have as much free air as poflible 
in mild weather, for they only require protection from 
froft, fo^they fliould be treated in the fame manner as 
other hardy green-houfe plants. 

The feventeenth fort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in France, Italy, and Spain. This hath a 
woolly herbaceous ftalk, which rifes fix or eight inches 
high, garnifhed with obtufe, fpear-fhaped, woolly 
leaves. The flowers are produced in fhort fpikes from 
the fide, and at the top of the ftalks j they arc of a 
filvcry colour, and appear in June and July. The 
feeds ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to fcatter, 
the plants will come up without care, and require no 
other culture, but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The eighteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope j this riles with a (lender fhrubby- ftalk, 
which fends out many lateral branches below thefe 
are garnilhed with very narrow leaves, which are hoary 
on their under fide. The flowers arc produced in a 
compound corymbus at the end of the branches ; they 
are at their firft appearance of a pale red colour, but 
afterward change to a gold colour ; the empalements 
of this fort are fmall, and dry like the other fpecies of 
this genus. This fort is propagated by cuttings, in 
the fame manner as the fixteenth, and the plants re- 
quire the fame treatment. 

The nineteenth fort grows naturally in Egypt and Pa- 
leftine. This is a perennial plant, whole under leaves 
fpread near the ground-, they are woolly on their under 
fide-, the ftalks rife about fix inches high-, the leaves 
upon thefe are fpear-lhaped, ending in acute points ; 
the ftalks and leaves are woolly, and the ftalk is ter- 
minated by a large corymbus of flowers fitting very 
clofe ; thefe are of a fine foft red colour, fo make a 
pretty appearance in the month of June, when they 
are in beauty. 

This fort is propagated by offsets in the fame manner 
as the feventh and eighth forts, but this doth not 
produce them in plenty, fo is very uncommon in the 
. Englifti gardens at prefent : it requires a drier foil than 
the leventh, and a warmer fituation, but not too 
much expofed to the mid-day fun, fo fhould be planted 
to a fouth-eaft alpect. 

The twentieth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope, but has been long preferved in many 
curious gardens in Europe; the ftalk rifes three or 
four feet high, fending out feveral long irregular 
branches, which are terminated by a compound co- 
rymbus 
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rymbus of flowers. The heads of this fort are com- J 
pofed of leaves, which are much longer than thole of j 
any other fore ; the heads of the flowers are of a bright I 
fllver colour. This is propagated by cuttings, which j 
Ihould be planted in the fame manner as hath been I 
directed for the tenth fort, and the plants Ihould alio I 
be treated in the fame way. j 
The twenty-firft fort was raifed from feeds in the I 
Chellea garden, which came from the Cape of Good I 
Hope ; the lower leaves of this are oblong and blunt. I 
The ftalks are Ihrubby, and divide into many irregular I 
branches, which rife about three feet high - 7 thele are J 
garnilhed with oblong blunt-pointed leaves, hoary on I 
their under fide, but of a dark green above ; from the 1 
bafe of the leaves runs a border along the ftalk, like I 
a wing, of the fame confiftence with the leaves, lb is ] 
what the former botanilts termed a winged ftalk, but [ 
Dr. Linnseus calls it a running leaf. The (talks are J 
terminated by a compound corymbus of flowers, which I 
are very clofely joined together, and are of a bright I 
gold colour, but the flowers are fmall, and change to I 
a darker colour as they fade ; there is a fuccefiion of j 
thele flowers mod part of the fummer, and the early I 
flowers are frequently fucceeded by feeds in England. I 
Thi sfort may be propagated by flips, or cuttings, in I 
the fame manner as the tenth, and the plants may | ' 
be treated in the fame manner as is directed for that. It 
is engraven in the 131ft plate of the figures of plants. 
The twenty- fecond fort grows naturally in North 
America, from whence the feeds have been brought 
to England^ this is a perennial plant, whofc lower 
leaves are laf§| and oval ; from the main ftalk there 
come out runners, which take root in the ground, and 
have young plants at their extremity. The ftalks are 
fingle, and garnilhed with narrower woolly leaves, 
placed alternate. The flowers arc produced at the top 
of the ftalks in a corymbus, they are of a white co- 
lour and fmall. They appear in June and July, and 
fometimes are fucceeded by feeds, but the plants pro- 
pagate fo faft by offsets, that the feeds arc little re- 
garded this will thrive in the open air, if planted in 
a dry foil and a warm fituation. 
The twenty-third fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica; it is an annual plant, with woolly obtnfe leaves. 
The ftalks are fingle, and rife abour nine inches high. 
The flowers grow in fpikes from the fide of the (talks* 
they are of a dirty white colour, fo make no great 
appearance. If the feeds of this are permitted to 
fcatter, the plants will rife without trouble, and only 
require to be kept clean from weeds. 
The twenty-fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, 
and other of the hot parts of America ; this riles with 
a Ihrubby ftalk about two feet high, garniflicd with 
leaves about the fize and Ihape of thofe of Sage, but 
woolly on their under fide, and much veined ; from 
the bafe of each leaf runs a border along the ftalk. 
The flowers are produced in fpikes from the fide, and 
at the end of the ftalk •, thele are long, and clofely 
joined in the fpike. It flowers in July and Auguft, 
but never perfects feeds in England. 
It is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be fown on a 
hot- bed in pots, becaufc the plants do not often rife 
the fame year •, therefore when it fo happens, the pots 
Ihould be placed in the ftove in winter, and the fol- 
lowing fpring put upon a frelh hot-bed to bring up 
the plants ; when thele appear they mud be planted 
into pots, and kept conftantly in the hot-bed, other- 
wife they will not thrive in England. 

CjNAPHALODES. See Micropus. 

GNIDI A. 

The Characters are, 

if bath a fwmel-Jhapcd empalement of one coloured leaf, 
with a long tube divided into four fegments \ the flower 
hath four plain petals Jhortcr than the empalement infer ted 
to it, and eight briftly eretl ftamina, terminated by fimple 
fummits, and an ovalgermen fitpportixg a flcnderftyle on the 
Jide infer ted with the ftamina, crowned by a flinging ftig- 
tna\ the gcrmen afterward becomes one oval clliquc-pointed 
feed, inclofed in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfr order of 
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Linnseus's eighth clafs, intitled Octandria Monogyhhr,- 
the flower having eight ftamina and one ftylt* 
We have but one Species of this gen vis, viz. 
1. Gnidia {Pbdfolia) foliis fparfis lineari-fubulatis, flo- 
ribus verticillatis, aggregatis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. 
512. Gnidia with linear awl-Jhaped leaves, end flowers 
placed clofely in whorls terminating the branches. Rapun- 
. cuius foliis nervofis linearibus, floribus argenteis norr 
galeatis. Burm. Afr. 11 2; 

This plant grows naturally in ^Ethiopia. It hath a 
low Ihrubby ftalk, which rifes three or four feet high, 
fending out a few fide branches, garniflicd with narrow, 
oblong, acute-pointed leaves, which are green on their 
upper fide, but pale on their under, with a ltrong 
longitudinal nerve, refembling the leaves of Rofemary : 
the flowers come out almolt in whorls from between 
the leaves on the extremity of the branches, Handing 
on ihort foot-ftalks ; they have long fiend er tubes, and 
are divided at the top into four fegments which fpread 
horizontally, having eight very fhorr ftamina in the 
bottom of the tube, and an oval genncn with a flender 
ftyle fattened to the fide of the ltamina ; the gcrmen 
is afterward fucceeded by one oval-pointed feed. 
There are two varieties of this, one with a white, and 
the other hath a blue (lower. 

This is ufually propagated here by cuttings, which if 
carefully planted during the fummer months, in pots 
filled with light earth, plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed, covering the pots clofely with either bell or 
hand-glafies to exclude the air, being careful to Ihade 
the glafles daily, the cuttings will put out roots in fix 
weeks, when tliey Ihould be gradually inured to the 
open air. In winter the plants Ihould be placed in a 
dry airy glafs-cafe, where they may enjoy free air in 
mild weather, but protected from froll and damp air. 
JOMPHREN A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 279. Amaran^ 
thoides. Tourn. Inft. R. II. 654. tab. 420. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a large three-leaved cmpalement, which is 
coloured and permanent. The petal is crcCl, and cut into 
five parts at the top ; it bath a cylindrical fabulous em- 
palement the length of the petal, cut into five fmall parts 
at the brim, which fpread open-, it bath Jive ftamina 
fcarccly difcernible, fiiuatcd in the brim if the netlarhtm, 
terminated by fummits, JIjiU up in the mouth of the ncc- 
tarium. In the center is Jit ua ted an oval-pointed gcrmen, 
with two fmall flyles, crowned with Jingle Jligma the length 
of the ftamina. The germen afterward becomes one large 
roundtjh feed, inclofed in a thin cruftcd capfule with one 
cell. 

I 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecTion 
of Linnams's filth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
which includes the plants whofc flowers have five fta- 
mina and two Ilylcs. 
The Species arc, 

1. Gomphrena (Globofa) caule erecto, foliis ovato-Ian- 
ceolatis, capitulis folitaris, pedunculis diphyllis. Hort. 
Cliffl 86. Gomphrena with an ere ft ftalk, oval fpear- 
flmped leaves, fingle heads, and foot-ftalks having two 
leaves. Amaranthoides Lychnidis folio, capitulis pur- 
pureis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 654. Globe Amaranthus with 
purple heads. 

2. Gomphrena {Serrata) caule crecTo, fpica interrupt:!. 
Prod. Lcyd. 41 9. Gcmph'cna with an creel ftalk, and an 

interrupted fpike of flowers. 

3. Gomphrena (Pcrcnnis) foliis Ianccolatis, capitulis di- 
phyllis, flofculis perianthio proprio diftinctis. Lin. Sp / 
Plant. 224. Gomphrena with Jpear-fhaped leaves, two 
leaves to the heads, and each floret having its proper em- 
palement. Amaranthoides perennc, floribus ftramincis 
radiatis. Hort. Elth. 24. tab. 20. Perennial Globe Ama- 
ranthus with radiated firaw-colourcd flowers. 
The firlt fort grows naturally in India, from whence 
the feeds were brought to Europe, and the plants have 
been many years cultivated in all the curious gardens: 
it is an annual plant, which rifes with an upright 
branching ftalk about two feet high, garnilhed with 
fpear lhaped leaves placed oppofite. The branches 
alfo come out oppofite, and the* foot-ftalks of the 
flowers, which are long and naked, having two Ihort 

leaves," 
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leaves, clofe under each head of flowers arifes from 
the forks of the branches. The heads at their firft ap- 
pearance are globular, but as they increafe in fize be- 
come oval ; thefe are compofed of dry fcaly leaves 
or petals, placed imbricatim like the fcales of fifh 5 
under each of thefe is fituated a tubulous flower, 
which juft peeps out of the covering, but thefe are 
not much regarded by the generality of people 5 for 
the fcaly empalement which covers them is ib beau- 
tiful, and thefe if gathered before they are too much 
faded, will retain their beauty ieveral years. After 
the flowers are paft, the germen, which is fituated in 
the bottom of each, becomes a large oval feed, in- 
clo fed in a chaffy covering, which ripens late in au- 
tumn, and the plants decay foon after. 
There are two varieties of this fort, one with fine 
bright purple heads, the other hath white or filvery 
heads, and thefe never alter from feeds, fo that they 
are permanent varieties, though in other refpcfls they 
do not difler : there is alio one with mixed colours, 
but whether this arole accidentally from the feeds of 
either of the former, I cannot determine, for this va- 
riety continues from feeds, and the other two I have 
cultivated more than thirty years, and have never 
found either of them vary. 

There are alfo two varieties of thefe which grow na- 
turally in the Welt-Indies, one with purple, and the 
other with white head*, which are much fmaller and 
rounder than thole before-mentioned. The plants 
grow much large r, and fpread more into branches, and 
they are later before they ilower, fo that in cold feafons 
the feeds rarely ripen in England ; thefe are called 
Bachelors Buttons by the inhabitants of America, .but 
whether they are ipccifically different from the others, 
1 cannot with certainty determine. 
The fecond fort hath much llenderer ftalks than the 
firft, which grow taller, and are irregular. The leaves 
are fmaller, but of the fame fhape. The flowers grow 
in fpil:ea at the end of the branches, which are broken, 
or divided into three or four parts with fpaccs between 
them. The fpikes arc fmall, and of a pale purple 
colour. The feeds of this fort were fent me by the 
late Dr. 1 louftoun from Campeachy. 
The third fort hath (lender upright ftalks, which are 
garnifhed with fpcar-lhapcd leaves placed oppofite 
they arc hairy, and fit clofe to the ftalks, which alfo 
are hairy, and terminated by fmall heads of flowers, 
which fpread open from each other, fo as that the em- 
palement appear diftinct; thefe arc of a pale ftraw co- 
lour, and appear in July. The feeds fometimes will 
ripen in England, but the plants will live two or three 
years, if they arc prefer ved in a ftove. 1 
The two Ibrts with large heads of flowers which are 
firft mentioned, one with purple, and the other which 
is filver-colou red, are very ornamental plants in gardens, 
and are now very commonly cultivated in the Kng- ! 
lifli gardens. In Portugal, and other warm countries, 
they are cultivated to adorn their churches in the 
winter; for if thefe are gathered when they are fully 
grown, and dried in the lhade, they will retain their 
beauty a long time, efpecially if they are not expoied 
to the air ; thefe plants are annual, fo are only pro- 
pagated by feeds, which fliould be fbwn on a good 
hot-bed the beginning of March ; but if the feeds are 
not taken out of their chaffy covering, it will be proper 
to foak them in water for twelve hours before they are 
y fown, which will greatly facilitate their growing. 
"When the plants arc come up half an inch high, they 
fliould be tranfplantcd on a frefli hot-bed, at about 
four inches diftancc, obferving to fliade them till they 
have taken root-, then they fliould have frefh air ad- 
mitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the fcafon ; they will alfo require to be frequently 
rcfrefhed with water. In about a month's time, if 
the hot-bed is of a proper warmth, the plants will 
have grown fo large, as to nearly meet, therefore 
they will require more room, otherwifc they will 
draw up weak ; then a frefli hot- bed fliould be pre- 
pared, into which there fhould be a fumcient num- 
. bcr of three farthing pots plunged, filled with light 
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• rich earth, and when the bed is in a proper tempera- 
ture of warmth, the plants fliould be carefully taken 
up with balls of earth to their roots, and each planted 
into a feparate pot, obferving to fliade them till they 
have taken new root, afterward they mufl: be treated 
in the fame manner as other tender exotic plants 
When the plants have filled thefe pots with their root.% 
they fliould be fhaken out of the pots, and their roots 
on the outfide of the ball of earth muft be carefully 
pared off-, then they fliould be put into pots a fize 
larger, and when there is conveniency of a deep frame, 
to plunge die pots into another gentle hot- bed, it will 
bring the plants early to flower, and caufe them to 
grow much larger than thofe which are placed abroad. 
In July the plants fliould be inured gradually to bear 
the open air, into which they may be removed about 
the middle of that month, and intermixed with other 
annual plants to adorn the pleatu re-garden; but it will 
be proper to keep a plant or two of each fort in lhelter 
for feeds, becaufe when the autumn proves cold or 
v/er, thofe plants which are expofed abroad, feldom 
produce good feeds. 
GOOSEBERRY. See Grossulaiua. 

GORTERIA. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is ft iff, fcaly * ending in hrijlly 
fpines ; the flower is compofed of hermaphrodite florets in 
the difk, and female in the rays or border 5 the hermaphro- 
dite florets are funncl-fh aped, five-pointed, havingflve fhort 
Jlamina terminated by cylindrical fummits, with a baby 
germen fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by a bifid fttgma\ 
the germen afterward becomes one roimdifh feed, furrounded 
by fine hairs, fbe female florets are tongm '-Jbaped, have 
no ftyle or ftigma, and are barren. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linna^us's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia fruftranea, the flowers being compofed of her- 
maphrodite florets in the difk which are fruitful, and 
female florets in the border, having neither ftyle or 
ftigma, fo are barren. 
The Species are, 

1. Gorteria {Ringcns) fcapis nnifloris, foliis Ianccolatis 
pinnatifidis, caule depreflb. Amcen. Acad.. 6. p. 86. 
Gorteria with one flower on each footflalk, fpear-Jhapcd, 
wing-pointed leaves, and a depreffed flalk. Anftotis ra- 
mis decumbentibus, foliis lineari-lanceolatis rigidis 
fubtus argentcis. Ed. prior. 

2. Gorteria (Fruticofa) foliis Ianccolatis integris den- 
tato-fpinofis fubtus tomcntofis, caule fruticofo. Lin. 
Sp. 1284. Gorteria 'with entire fpear-fhaped leaves, ivbofe 
indentures end in fpines y woolly on their under fide, and a 
Jhrubby ftalk. Carthanius African us frutefcens, folio 
ilicis, flore aurco. Walth. Hort. 1 3. tab. 7. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope it is a low fpreading plant, with ligneous ftalks 
fix or eight inches long trailing on the ground, having 
two or three fide branches, each terminating in a 
clofe head of leaves, which are narrow, green on their 
upper fide, but filvery on their under, cut into three 
or five fegments at their ends. The foot- ftalks of the 
flowers arife from the heads, and are fix inches long, 
naked, fupporting one large Orange-coloured flower 
at the top, compofed of feveral hermaphrodite florets 
in the dilk, which are fruitful but the female half 
florets on the border are tongue-fhaped, fpreading 
open, each having a dark mark toward their bafe, with 
a white fpot intermixed. The flowers appear in May 
and June, but are feldom fuccccded by feeds in 
England. 

This plant is eafily propagated by cuttings planted- 
in a fhady border during any of the fummer months, 
and the plants muft be afterward treated as is directed 
for Arctotis. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Hope. This riles with a flirubby flender ftalk three 

feet high, fending out a few weak branches, garni (bed 

with oblong leaves fitting clofe to the branches j they 

are fmooth on their upper fide, woolly underneath, 

and indented on their edges, each indenture ending 

with a weak fpine. The flowers terminate the ilalks, 

having 
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' having leafy erhpalements ending with {pines' ; the 
1 /lowers are yellow, and appear in the fummer months, 
but are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
It is propagated by planting ofthefmall heads at the 
end of the branches, in June or July, which muftbe 
tlolely covered with either bell or hand-glanes, or 
they will not fucceed, andlhould be carefully fcreerted 
from the fun. When thefe are well rooted, they fliould 
be put each into a fmall pot, and in winter fliould 
be placed in an airy glafs-cafe fecure from damps. 
GORZ. See Ulex. 

GOSSYPIUM. Lih; Gen. Plant. 755. Xylon. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. ioi. tab. 27. Cotton: 

The Characters are, 
The Jlozver has a double empakment ; the outer is large* 
of one keif* and cut half way into three fegmcnts j the in- 
ner is cup-fhaped* of one leaf* cut into jive obtufe feg- 

■ ments at the top. It hath jive plain heart-jhaped petals, I 
which join at their bafc* and fpread open. It hath a 

■ great number of Jlamina* which are joined at bottom in 
d column* but are loofe above* and infer ted into the petals \ 
thefe are terminated by kidney-jhaped fttmmits. It hath a 
round germen* juppor ting four .fly les* joined in the column* 
and are the fame length of the jlamina* crowned by four 
thick jligmas. The germcn afterward becomes a roundifh 
capfule* ending in a point* having four cells* which are 

. filled with oval feeds* wrapped up in down. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnreus's fixteenth clafs, intitled Monodclphia 
Polyandria, which includes the plants whofe flowers 
have many flamina, which are joined together with 
the ftyles in one column or body. 
The Sp hcijiS are, 

1. Gossvpium {Herbaccum) foliis quinquelobis, caulc 
herbaceo hevi. Hort. Upfal. 203. Cotton with leaves 
having five lobes* and a fmooth herbaceous ftalki Gof- 
fypium. Camer. Epit. 203. The common herbaceous 
Cotton. 

2. Gossvpium {Barbadenfe) foliis trilobis integerrimis 
fubtus biglandulofis. Hort. Upfal. 205. Cotton-tree 
with entire leaves* having three lobes with three glands 
under their ftde. Gofiypium frutefcens annuum, folio 
trilo bo Barbadenfe. Pluk. Aim. 172. tab. 188.. Shrub- 
by annual Barbadoes Cotton* with leaves having three lobes. 

3; Gossypium (Arboreum) foliis palmatis, lobis lanceo- 
Jatis, caule fruticofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 693. Cotton 
with hand-fhaped leaves* having five fpear-fhaped lobes* 
and a fhrubby fialk. Xylon arboreum, More flavo. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 1 o 1 . Tree Cotton with a yellow flower, 
Gossypium (Hirfutum) foliis trilobis & quinquelobif- 
• que acutis, caule ramofo hirfuto. Cotton with leaves 
having three and five lobes* ending in acute points* and 
a hairy branching fialk. Xylon Americanum prarftan- 
ciflimum, fernine virefecnte. Lign. Tourn. Inft; R. 
H. 101. Finefi American Cotton with a green feed. 
The firft fort is the common Levant Cotton* which 
is cultivated in feveral Iflands of the Archipelago, as 
alfo in Malta, Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples ; it 
is fown in tilled ground in the fpring of the year, and 
4s ripe in about four months after, when it is cut 
down in harveft as Corn is in England; the plants 
always periih foon afrcr the feeds are ripe : this plant 
grows about two feet high, with an herbaceous ftalk, 
garnilhed with fmooth leaves divided into live lobes. 
Theftalks fend out a few weak branches upward, which 
are garnilhed with leaves of the fame form but fmaller. 
The flowers are produced near the extremity of the 
branches, at the foot- Italics of the leaves ; thefe have 
two large cmpalements, the outer is cut into three 
parts, and the inner into Ave. The petals of the 
Dower arc of a pale yellow colour, inclining to white , 
thefe are fucceeded by oval cnplules, which open in 
four parts, having four cells, which are filled with 
feeds wrapped up in down, which is the Cotton. 
The fecund fort grows naturally in feveral iflands of the | G 
Weft-Indies j tin's riles with a fhrubby fmooth italic 
four or Ave feet high, fending out a tew fide branches, 
which are garnifhed with fmooth leaves, divided into 
three lobes. The flowers are produced toward the 
end of the brandies, which are Jhaped like thole oi 
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the fofmer fort, but are larger, a*hd of iz deeper 
yellow colour. The pods are larger and the feetis* 
are black: 

The third fort hath a perennial fhrubbf ftalJf, whicti 
rifes fix or eight feet high, and divides into many 
fmooth branches; garnilhed with hand-lhaped leaves,' 
having four or live lobes. The flowers are produced 
toward the end of the branches > thefe are ltfvger thari 
thofe of the two former forts, and are of a deep yel- 
low colour. The pods of this fort are larger than 
thofe of the former. 

The fourth fort is a native of the Eaft dnd Wet- 
Indies, from whence the feeds have been brought 
to Europe ; this is alfo an annual plant, which perifhes, 
foon after the feeds are ripe. It rifes to the height of 
three feet or more, and fends out many lateral branches* 
which extend to a great diftance, where they are Al- 
lowed room to grow-, thefe are hairy, and gar- 
nilhed with leaves,' having in fome three, And others 
five acute-pointed lobes, with fliort hairy dovi'n 
on their furface. The flowers are prod uced from the 
fide, and at the end of the branches •, thefe are large^ 
of a dirty fulphur colour, each petal having a large 
purple fpot at the bafe, and are fucceeded by oval 
pods, which open into four cells, which are filled with 
oblong green feeds wrapped up in a foft down. Where 
the plants. have room to fpread, their branches will 
produce four or five pods of Cotton upon each, fo that 
from a fingle plant, thirty or more pods may be pro- 
duced -, and each of thefe are as large as middling Ap- 
ples, fo there will be a much greater produce from this 
than from any other fort, and the ftaplc is much finer; 
therefore it is well worth the attention of the inhabitants 
of the Britifh colonies in America ro cultivate and im- 
prove this fort, fincc it willfucceed in Carolina, where 
it it has been cultivated for fome years •* and might be 
a commodity worthy of encouragement by the pub- 
lic, could they contrive a proper gin to feparate the 
Cotton from the feeds, to which this fort adheres 
much clofer than any of the other forts, the Cotton 
from this (hrub being preferable to any other yet knowm 
All thefe forts are very tender plants, therefore will 
not thrive in the open air in England; but they are 
frequently fown in curious gardens for variety: thefirit 
and fourth forts will produce ripe feeds in England, if 
their feeds are fown early in the fpring, upon a good 
hot-bed ; and when the plants are come up, planted 
each into feparate pots; and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark to bring them forward ; and when they 
are grown too tall to remain under the frames, re- 
moved into the tan-bed in the ftove, and Jhiftcd into 
larger pots, when their roots have filled the other ; 
with this management I have had their flowers appcrfr 
in July, and toward the end of September the feeds 
have been perfectly ripe, and the pods as large as 
thofe produced in the Eaft and Welt- Indies ; but if 
the plants arc not brought forward early in the 
fpring, it v/ill be late in the fummer before the flowers 
will appear, and there will be no hopes of the podst 
coming to perfection. 

The Shrub-cotton will rife from the feeds very cafify, 
if they are fown upon a good hot- bed j and when 
they are fown early in the fpring, and brought forward 
in the fame manner as hath been di reeled for the for- 
mer forts, the plants will grow to be five or fix feet 
high the fame fummer; but it is difficult to p refer vc 
the plants through the winter, unlefs they are harden- 
ed gradually in Auguft during the continuance of the 
warm weather ; for when they are forced on at tha"C 
time, they will be fo tender, as to render them, inca- 
pable of refitting the leaft in jury. The plants of this 
fort muft be placed in the bark-ftovc in autumn, 
and kept in the firft clafs of heat, otherwilc they will 
not live through the winter in England. 
R A F TING is the taking a fhoot from one tree, 
and inferting it into another, in fuch a manner, as 
that, both may unite clofely, and become one. tree \ 
this is called by die ancient writers in hufhandiy and 
gardening, incuion, to diltinguith it from inoculat- 
ing, or budding, which they call infererc oculos. 

6 II The 
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The ufe of grafting is to propagate any curious 
ftrts of fruits, fo as to be certain of the kinds, which 
cannot be done by any other method j for as all the 
good fruits have been accidentally obtained from feeds, 
16 the feeds of thefe, when (own, will many of them 
degenerate, and produce fuch fruit as are not worth 
cultivating - 9 but when moots are taken from fuch 
trees as produce good fruit, thefe will never alter 
from their kind, whatever be the (lock, or tree, on 
which they are grafted ; for though the grafts receive 
their nduriftiment from the ftocks, yet their varieties 
ere never altered by them, but continue to produce 
the fame kind of fruit as the tree from which they 
were taken ; the only alteration is, that when the 
ftocks on which they are grafted do not grow fo 
faft, and afford a iufficient fupply of nourifhment 
to the grafts, diey will not make near fo great 
progrefs as they otherwise would do, nor will the 
fruit they produce be fo fair, and fomctimes not fo 
well flavoured. 

Thefe (hoots are termed cions, or graffs; in the 
choice of thefe the following directions mould be care- 
fully obferved. i ft, That they are (hoots of the for- 
mer year, for when they are older, they never fuc- 
ceed well. 2dly, Always to take them from healthy 
fruitful trees, for if the trees are fickly from whence 
they are taken, the grafts very often partake fo much 
of the diftemper as rarely to get the better of it, at leaft 
for fome years j and when they are taken from young 
luxuriant trees, whofe veffels are generally large, they 
will continue to produce luxuriant (hoots, and are fel- 
dom fo fruitful as thofe which are taken from fruitful 
trees, whofe (hoots are more compact, and the joints 
clofer together ; at leaft it will be a great numberpf 
years before the luxuriant grafts begin to produce 
fruit, if they are managed with the greateft (kill, 
cjdly, You fliould prefer thofe grafts which are taken 
from the lateral, or horizontal branches, to thofe from 
the ftrong perpendicular (hoots, for the reafons before 
given. 

Theie grafts, or cions, fhould be cut off from the 
trees before their buds begin to fwell, which is gene- 
rally three weeks or a month before the feafon for 
grafting ; therefore, when they are cut off, they mould 
be laid in the ground with the cut downwards, bury- 
ing them half their length, and covering their tops 
with dry litter, to prevent their drying ; if a fmall 
joint of the former year's wood is cut off with the 
cion, it will preferve it the better, and when they are 
grafted, this may be cut off; for at the fame time the 
cions mufl; be cut to a proper length before they are 
infertcd in the ftocks ; but, till then, the (hoots 
fliould remain their full length, as they were taken 
from the tree, which will preferve them better from 
(bl inking ; if thefe cions are to be carried to a con- 
(iderable diftance, it will be proper to put their ends 
. into a lump of clay, and to wrap them up in mofs, 
which will preferve them frefti for a month, or longer ; 
but thefe (hould be cut off earlier from the trees than 
thofe which are to be grafted near the place where 
the trees are growing. 

.Having given directions for the cions and grafts, 
we next come to that of the (lock, which is a term 
applied to the trees intended for grafting ; thefe are 
either fuch old trees as are already growing in the 
places where they are to remain, whofe fruit is intended 
to be changed, or young trees, which have been 
.raifed in a nurfery for a fupply to the garden; in the 
former cafe there is no other choice, but that of the 
branches, which (hould be fuch as are young, healthy, 
well fituatcd, and have a fmooth bark. ; if thefe trees 
are growing againft walls, or cfpaliers, it will be 
proper to graft fix, eight, or ten branches, ac- 
cording to the fize of the trees, by which they will 
be much fooner furnifhed with branches again, than 
when a lefs number of cions are put in * but. in 
ftandard-trees, four, or at moft fix cions will be. fuf- 

fie if nt. . 

.In the choice of young ftocks for grafting, you 
(hould always prefer fuch as have been raifed from the 
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feed, and that have been once or twice tranfplanted. 
Next to thefe, are thofe ftocks which have been raifed 
from cuttings, or layers, but thofe which are fuckers 
from the roots "of other trees (hould always be re- 
. jected, for thefe are never fo well rooted as the others, 
and conftantly put out a great number of fuckers 
from their roots* whereby the borders and walks 
of the garden will be always peftered with them dur- 
ing the fummer feafon, which is not only unfightly, 
but they alfo take off part of the notfrifhment from 
the trees. 

If thefe ftocks have been allowed a proper diftance 
in the nurfery where they have grown, the wood will 
be better ripened, and more compact than thofe which 
have grown clofe and have been there drawn up to 
a greater height ; the wood of thefe will be foft, and 
their veffels large, fo that the cions grafted into them 
will (hoot very ftrong, but they will be lefs difpofed to 
produce fruit than the other; and when trees acquire 
an ill habit at firft, it will be very difficult to reclaim 
them afterward. 

Having directed the choice of cions and ftocks, we 
come next to the operation, in order to which you 
muft be provided with the following tools. 

1. A neat fmall hand-faw to cut off the heads of large 
ftocks. 

2. A good ftrong knife with a thick back, to make 
clefts in the ftocks. 

3. A (harp penknife to cut die grafts. 

4. A grafting chiffel and a fmall mallet. 

5. Bais ftrings, or woollen yarn, to tie the grafts 
.with, and fuch other inftruments and materials as you 
(hould find necefiary, according to the manner of 
grafting you are to perform. 

6. A quantity of clay, which (hould be prepared a 
month before it is ufed, and kept turned and mixed, 
like mortar every other day, which is to be made af- 
ter the following manner : 

Get a quantity of ftrong fat loam (in proportion 
to the quantity of trees intended to be grafted, then 
take fome new ftone-horfe dung, and break it in 
amongft the loam, and if you cut a little ftraw, or 
hay, very fmall, and mix amongft it, the loam will 
hold together the better ; and if there be a quantity 
of fait added, it will prevent the clay from dividing 
in dry weather ; thefe muft be well ftirred together, 
putting water to them after the manner of making 
mortar ; it (hould be hollowed like a dull, and filled 
with water, and kept every other day ftirred ; but it 
ought to be remembered, that it (hould not be ex- 
poied to the froft, or drying winds, and the oftener ic 
is ftirred and wrought the better. 
Of late years fome perfbns have made ufe of another 
compofition for grafting, which they have found to 
anfwer the intention of keeping out the air, better 
than the clay before defcribed. This is compofed of 
turpentine, bees-wax, and rofin, melted together, 
which, when of a proper confidence, may be put on 
the ftock round the graft, in the fame manner as the 
clay is ufually applied ; and though it be not above a 
quarter of an inch thick, yet it will keep out the air 
more effectually than the clay ; and as cold will harden 
this, there is no danger of its being hurt by froft, 
which is very apt to caufe the clay to cleave, and fome- 
times fall off ; and when the heat of fummer comes on, 
this mixture will melt, and fall off without any trou- 
ble. In ufing of this, there (hould be a tin, or cop- 
per-pot, with conveniehcy under it to keep a very 
gentle fire with: fmall- coal, otherwhe the cold will 
foon condenfe the mixture but you muft be careful 
not to apply it too hot, left you injure the graft. A 
perfon who is a little accuftomed to this compofition, 
will apply it very faft, and it is much eafier for him 
than clay, efpccially if the feafon (hould prove cold. 
There are feveral ways of grafting, the principal of 
which are four: 

1. Grafting in the rind, called alfo (boulder-graft- 
ing,, which is only proper for large trees ; this is 
called crown-grafting, becaufe the grafts are fer in 

form . of a circle, or crown, and is generally per- 
formed 
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formed about the latter end of March, or the be* 
ginning of April. 

2. Cleft-grafting, which, is alfo called (lock, or flit- 
grafting s this is proper for trees or docks of a lefleT 
fize, from an inch, to two inches or more diameter ; 
this grafting is to be performed in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March, andfupplies the failureof the efcut- 
cheon way, which is practifed in June, July, and Aug u ft. 

3. Whip-grafting, which is alfo called tongue-graft- 
ing *, this is proper for fmall ftocks of an inch, half 
an inch, or lefs, diameter ; this is the moft effectual 
way of any, and which is moft in ufe. 

4. Grafting by approach, or ablactation 5 this is 
to be performed when the ftock you would graft on, 
and the tree from which you take your graft, ftand 
fo near together, that they may be joined ; this is 
to be performed in the month of April, and is alfo 
called inarching, and is chiefly ufed for Jafmines, 
Oranges, and other tender exotic trees. 

We come next to the manner of performing the fe- 

veral ways of grafting. 

The firft method, which is termed rind, or moulder- 
grafting, is feldom practifed but on large trees, 
where either the head, or the large branches, are cut 
off horizontally, and two or four cions put in, accord- 
ing to the fize of the branch, or ftem j in doing of 
this, the cions are cut flat on one fide, with a fhoul- 
der to reft upon the crown of the ftock j then the 
rind of the ftock muft be rai fed up, to admit the cion 
between the wood and the bark of the ftock, which 
muft be inferted about two inches, fo as the fhoulder 
of the cion may meet, and clofely join the crown of 
the ftock ; and after the number of cions are inferted, 
the wjiole crown of the ftock fhould be well clayed 
over, leaving two eyes of the cions uncovered there- 
with, which will be fufficient for fhooting j ' this me- 
thod of grafting, was much more in practice formerly 
than at prefent ; the difcontinuance of it was occafion- 
ed by the ill fuccefs it was attended with 5 for as 
thcfe cions were placed between the rind of the ftock 
and the wood, fo they are frequently blown out by 
ftrong winds, after they had made large moots, 
which has fometimes happened after five or fix years 
growth ; fo that whenever this method is practifed, 
there fhould be fome ftakcs faftencd to fupport the 
cions, until they have almoft covered the ftock. 
The next method is termed cleft, or ftock-graft- 
ing this is practifed upon ftocks, or trees, of a 
fmaller fize, and may be ufed with fuccefs, where the 
rind of the ftock is not too thick, whereby the inner 
bark of the cion will be prevented joining to that of 
the ftock; this may be performed on ftocks, or 
branches, which are more than one inch diameter ; in 
the doing of this, the head of the ftock, or branch, 
muft be cut off with a flope, and a flit made the con- 
trary way, in the top of the flope, deep enough to 
receive the cion, which fhould be cut Hoping like a 
wedge, fo as to fit the flit made in the ftock, being 
careful to leave that fide of the wedge, which is to be 
placed outward, much thicker than the other 5 and in 
putting the cion into the flit of the ftock, there muft 
be great* care taken to join the rind of the cion to 
that of the ftock ; for if thefe do not unite, the grafts 
will not fucceed : when this method of grafting is 
ufed to ftocks which are not ftrong, it will be proper 
to make a ligature of bafs, to prevent the flit of the 
ftock from opening 5 then the whole fhould be clayed 
over, to prevent the air from penetrating the flit, fo 
as todeftroy the grafts, only leaving two eyes of the 
cions above the clajr for lhooting. 
The third method is termed whip, or tongue-graft- 
ing, which is the moft commonly practifed of any by 
the nurferymcn near London, cfpecially for fmall 
ftocks, becaufe the cions much fboncr cover the ftocks 
in this method than in any other. 
This is performed by cutting off the head of the 
ftocks (loping * then there muft be a notch' made in 
the flope toward the upper part downward, a little 
more than half an inch deep, to receive the cion, which 
muft be cut with a flope upward, and a flit made* in 
• this flope like a tongue, which tongue muft be in- 
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fcrted into tne flit made In the flope; cf the ftock, aficj 
the cion muft be placed on one fide of the ftockv f<> 
as that the two rinds of both cion arid ftock may be 
equal, and join together exactly * then there fhould be 
a ligature of bafs to faften the cion, fo as that it may 
not be eafily difplaced; and afterward clay it over, as 
in the former methods; 

The fourth fort of graftMg is termed inarching- 
grafting by approach, or ablactation. This is only 
to be performed when the ftocks, which are defigned 
to be grafted, and the tree from which the graft is 
to be taken, ftand fo near together,' or may be brought 
fo near together, as that their branches may be united $ 
this method of grafting is commonly practifed on ten- 
der exotic plants, and fome other forts which do not 
fucceed in any of the other methods; 
In performing this operations a. part of the flock* 
or branch, muft be flit off about two inches in length, 
obfcrving always to make choice of a fmooth part of 
the ftock ; then a fmall notch fhould be made in this 
flit of the flock downward, in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for whip-grafting ; then the branch of 
the tree defigned to be inarched, fhould have a part 
flit off in like manner as the ftock, and a flic made 
upward in this, fo as to leave a tongue; which tongue 
fhould be inferted into the (lit of the ftock* obferving 
to join their rinds equally, that they may unite well 
together 5 then make a ligature of bafs, to keep theiri 
exactly in their fituation, and afterward clay this part 
of the ftock over well, to keep out the air ; in this 
method of grafting, the cion is not feparated from 
the tree, until it is firmly united with the ftock, nor 
is the head of the ftock, or branch, which is grafted, 
cut off till this time, and only half the wood pared 
off with a flope, about three inches in length, and 
the fame of the cion, or graft. 

This method of grafting is not performed fo early iri 
the fcafon as thofe of the other, it being done in 
the month of April, when the fap is flowing, at which 
time the cion and ftock will join together, and unite 
much fooner than at any other feafon. 
The Walnut, Fig, and Mulberry, will take by this 
method of grafting, but neither of thefe will fucceed 
in any of the other methods j there are alfo feveral 
forts of Evergreens, which may be propagated by this 
method of grafting ; but all the trees which are graft- 
ed in this way are weaker, and never grow to the fize 
of thofe which are grafted in the -other methods j 
therefore this is rarely practifed, but on fuch forts 
of trees as will not take by the other methods. 
The next thing which is neceffary to be known* by 
thofe who would practife this art, is, what trees will 
take and thrive by being grafted upon each other $ and 
here there have been no fure directions given by any of 
the writers on this fubject, for there will be found 
great miftakes in all their books, in relation to this 
matter j but as it would fwell this article too great, if 
all the forts of trees were to be here enumerated, which 
will take uponeachother by grafting, I fhall only men- 
tion fuch general directions, as, if attended to, will be 
fufficient to inftruct j)erfons, ib as they may fucceed. 
All fuch trees as are of the fame genus, i. c. which 
will aeree in their flower and fruit, will take upon 
each other : for inftance, all the Nut-bearing trees may 
be fafely grafted on each other, as may all the Plumb- 
bearing trees, under which head I reckon not only 
the feveral forts of Plumbs, but alfo the Almond, 
Peach, Neaarine, Apricot, &c. which agree exactly 
in their general characters, by which they are dif* 
tinguifhed from all other trees j but as many of theft 
are very fubject to emit large quantities of gum from 
the parts of the trees as are deeply cut and wounded, 
fo the tender trees of this kind, viz. Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, which are moft fubject to this, it is found to 
be thefureft method to bud or inoculate thefe forts of 
fruits, for which fee Inoculation. 
Then all fuch trees as bear cones will do well upon 
each other, though they may differ in one being ever- 
green, and the other fhedding its leaves in winter ; as 
is pbf ervbale in the Cedar of Libanus, and the Larch- 
tree, which are found to fucceed upon each other very 

v well i 
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Well*; but thefc muft be grafted by approach, for they 
abound with a great quantity of relin which is apt to 
evaporate from the graft, if feparated from the tree 
before it is joined with the (lock, "whereby they are 
often deftroyedj as alfo the Laurel on the Cherry, or 
the Cherry on the Laurel. All the mail-bearing trees 
will alfo take upon each other, and thole which have 
a tender foft wood will do well if grafted in the com- 
mon way but thofe that are of a more firm contex- 
ture, and are flow growers, fhould be grafted by ap- 
proach. 

By ftri&Iy obferving this rule, we .(hall feldom rinT- 
carry, provided the operation be rightly performed, 

* and at a proper feafon, unlefs the weather fhould prove 
very bad, as it fometimes happens, whereby whole 

' quarters pf fruit-trees mifcarry ; and it is by this me- 
thod that many kinds of exotic trees are not only 

' propagated, but alfo rendered hardy enough to en- 
dure the cold of our climate in the open air •, for, 
being grafted upon ftocks of the fame fort which arc 
hardy, the grafts are rendered more capable to endure 
the cold, as hath been experienced by moft of our 
valuable fruits now in England, which were formerly 
tranfplantcd here from more" foutherly climates, and 
were at firfl: too impatient of our cold to fucceed 
well abroad; but have been, by budding or grafting 
upon more hardy trees, rendered capable of refitting 
our fevereft cold. 

And thefc different graftings feemtohave been greatly 
in ufe among the ancients, though they were certainly 
miftaken in the levcral Ibrts of fruits which they 
mention to have fucceeded upon each other ; as the 
Fig upon the Mulberrv, the Plumb upon theCheft- 
hut, with many others of the like kind \ moft of which 
I have already tried,, and find they will not fuccee"d -> 
therefore what has been advanced on this head by the 
ancients, is not founded on experience; or at leaft 
'they did not mean the fame plants^ which at prelent 
are called by thofe names ; though I cannot help 
thinking we are apt to pay too much deference to the 
writings of the ancients, in fuppofing them feldom to 
be miitaken, or to aflert a falfhood ; whereas, if their 
Works are carefully examined, it will be found, that 
they have often copied from each other's writings, 
without making experiments to prove the truth of 
their aflertions : and it is well known, that the ranging 
of plants before Ca?falpinus's time (which is about 
176 years fince) Was, by their outward appearance, 
or from the fuppofed virtues of them, which me- 
thod is*, now juftly exploded; and it hath been, bb- 
/ferved, from many repeated trials, that however 
plants may refemble each other in the fhape and make 
of thcir^leavcs, manner of (hooting, &c. unlefs they 
agree in their fruit, and their other diftinctive cha- 
racters, rhey will not grow upon each other, though 
performed with ever lo much art. 
GRAM EN. Tourn. Inft. R. IT. 51 6, tab. 297. Raii 
Meth. Plant. 171. Graf* ; in French, Chien-dent. 
To. enumerate all the fpecics of Grafs which are found 
growing naturally in England, would fwcll this arti- 
cle greatly beyond the defign of the work ; therefore 
I lhall only take notice of a feW fpecies, which arc ei- 
ther ufed in medicine, or cultivated for fodder; for 
there is fcarce a pafture in this country, where at 
t leafl: twenty different fpecics are not to be found in- 
termixed, and in moft of them more than twice that 
number. Thefe were, by the former writers on bo- 
, .tany, all included Under the common denomination of 
Gramen, but were djvided into different IccUons. 
IVIr. Ray has ranged them in the following order, 
Gramen Triticum, i. e. Wheat-grafs. Gramen Seca- 
linum, i. e., Rye-grafs. Gramen Loliaceum, i. e. Dar- 
" nel-grafs. Gramen Paniceum, i. e. Panic-grafs. Gra- 
men Phalaroides, i. e. Canary-grafs. Gramen A'lppe- 
• curoides, i. e. Fqx : tail-grafs. Gramen; Typhinum, 
'?. c. 'Cat's- tail-grafs. Gramen Echinatum, i. e. "Hedge- 
ho<r-arafs. Gramen Criftaturh, i. e. Creftcd-grals. 
Gramen Avenacium, i. e. Oat-grafs. GramehDac- 
'tylon, i. e. Cpck's-foot-grafs. s Gramen . Aru ndina- 
ceum, i. e/ .Reed-grafs» Gramen iCfilleacem, 'i. e. 
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Millet-grafsi And under each of thefc fetlions there 
are many fpecies. And there are many others, which, 
by older writers, were included under this general 
title, fome of which have no relation, to this clals ; 

: but there are others which are near nearly allied tolt, 
as the Cyperus . and Cyprefs Grafles, &c. Thcle Dr. 

> Linnaeus has divided into genera ; but by this method 
of clafling them, he has leparatcd them to a preat 
diftahce iron? each other ; for .all thofe whole flowers 
have three ftamina, are ranged in his third" clals ; and 
. others which have male and female ' flowers, are re- 
moved to his twenty- hYfl: clafs. However, it Would 
have been much better to have kept them together, as 

, Dr. Van Royen has done jn die 1 Prodromus of the 

I Leyden garden, under one general title to the'clafs 
t of Graminea. 
As the fev'eral genera under whicli the fliflcrent fpe- 

' cies of Grifs are ranged, have ditierent characiers bv 
which they are- diitinguilhed, fo it would be co little 

[ purpofe to give them all in this work- and. as tUt-re 
are no general characteriftics by which the wnole clals 
can be known, lb I (hall not'troufile the reader wirii 

i any of therri here, but proceed to enumerate a few of 

the fpecies. .... „' ' I 

1. Gramen fpica 'triticea r'epens vulgare,' '.caninum 
dictum. Kan Syn. 2. p. 247- Common creeping Grafs 

• ' with a fftt-e like lVheai y called Bog-grafs. Trici- 
cum calycibus fublatis trifloris acuminads: I.in. Sp. 
Plant. Ivheat ivitb an aivl-Jh aped pointed einpiikment 
including three flo x^a's^ commonly called CoUch. Cozeb-prafs,, 
■ cr Sluick-srafs. ' \ 

■2. Gramen loliaceum, anguftlore folio & fpica. C. 
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3. Gramen pratenfe, paniculatuni majuS an^uftiorc 
folio. C. B. F. 2. Meadow -grafs ivitb larger panicles and 
a narrower leaf. Poa panicula diffusa, fpiculis qua- 
drifloris pubefcentibus, culmo creclo 1 tcrcti. * Flor. 
Suec. 77. Poa with a dijfufed panicky the fmallcr fpikes 
having four hairy flower and a taper ere ft fir aw. 

4. Gramen pratenle, paniculatnm majus, latiore folio. 
C. B. P. 2., frfeadozv-grafs] with a larger' panicle and 
broader leaf, Poa panicula. diffula fpiculis triflbris gla- 
bris, culmo. erecto tereti. Flor. Suec. 76.' Poa iphh a 
diffufed panicle* fhall fpikes with three fowcrs, and an up- 
right Jtrazv. 

5. Gramen avenacium pratenfe elatlus panicula flave- 
fcentc, locuftis parvis. Raii Syn. 407. lal/er Mea- 
dow Oat-grafSy with aycllowi/h, panicle andYmajl hufes. 
Avcna panicula laxa, calycibus trifloris brevibus, 
flofculis .omnibus ariftatis. Prod. Ley d. 66. Oat-grafs 
with a loofi panicky three /lowers in. eaxti impalement* 
which isfhorty and all the flowers having awns. 

6. Gramen iecalinum. Ger. Emac. lib. 1. cap'. 22. n. 4. 
'Tall Meadow Rye grafs. 

Gramen tremulum maximum. C. B. P. f 2. Grcal:fi 
Quaking-grafs, or Cqwqtidkesi Briza fpiculis cordati^, 
flofculis fej)tendecim. Hor(. ' 'Cliff. '23. Briza with 
heari-fiap'ed little fpikes, and feventeen flowers, in each. . 
The firlf fort of Grafs is th.at', which "is ciirccled to be 
ufed in. medicine 5 the roots of this are chiefly ufed, 
and are accounted aperitive and diuretic, opening; ob- 
ilruclions of the reins and ' bladder, provoking urine, 
and are 6t fervice again fl: the gravel, arid ftone. 1'he 
juice of the Reaves and ftalks was greatly cfteemcd by 
Dr.' Boerhaave, l ..who generally prclcri bed' this in all 
cafes where he fuppofed there were any obftruftions 
in the bile conduit. , ' . ., *, 

This hath a creeping root, which fprcads 'far in the 
, ground, and js a very trqublefome weed] In gardens 
. and ' arable, Jan d ; for every 1 fmali piece of the foot 
will crow .arid multiply exceedingly, fo iris very dif- 
ncult , to. extirpate w here it once gets poireliion: in 
gardens, the common method of deuroyihg it is, to 
tork but die, roots as often as' the blades appear above 
ground 1 where" this is two or three times carefully 
repeated,. it may be tptally { rooted gut; but when the 
furfacepf; ,the groiihd' is very' full' of .the roots of this 
Grafsrl the fertett _way of ^cftroyinc it, ; is to trench 
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• the ground two ipits and a fhovelling deep, turning 
all the couch into the bottom, where, it will rot, and 
• never (hoot up •, but this can only be practifed, where 
there is a fufficient depth of foil ; tor in (hallow ground 
the roots cannot be buried fo deep, as to lie below 
the depth to which they naturally inoot. 
Where the roots of this Grafs get poffeffion in ara- 
ble fields, it is very difficult to root out again •, the 
ufual method is by laying the land fallow in fummer, 
and frequently harrowing it well over to draw out the 
roots : where this is carefully practifed, the ground 
may be fo well cleaned in one fummer, as that the 
roots cannot nuich injure the crop which may be lown 
upon it ; but fuch land fhould be cropped with Beans, 
Peas, or fuch things as require the horfe-hoeing cul- 
ture for where the land can be frequently ftirred and 
harrowed afterward, it will be of great fervice in 
cleaning it from the roots of this Grals and other bad 

' weeds. The blade of this Grafs is fo rough, that cat- 
tle will not feed upon it. 

The fecond fort is frequently cultivated, efpecially 
inftrong cold land, upon which this Grafs will fuc- 
ceed better than any other fpecies, and is an earlier 
feed in the fpring ; but this is a very coarfe Grafs, 
and unlefs it is cut very early for hay, it becomes hard 
and wiery in the (talks, fo that few cattle care to eat 
it ; for this fpecies has but few leaves, running all to 
ftalk, fo is ufually called Bents, and in fome counties 
Bennet ; when this grals is fed, it will be proper to 
mow off the Bents in the beginning of June, other- 
wife they will dry upon the ground, and have the ap- 
pearance of a ftubble field all the latter part of fum- 
mer ; fo that it will not only be very difagreeable to 
the fight, but alfo be troublefome to the cattle that 
feed on it, by tickling their noftrils-, fo that the 
want of better paftu re only, will force them to eat of 
the young Grals which fprings up between thefeBents, 
for thofc they will not touch - 9 therefore thofe who 
fuppofe that thefe are eaten in fcarcity of feed by the 
cattle, are greatly miftaken •, for I have many years 
clofely. attended to this, and have always found thefe 
Bents remaining on the ground untouched, till the 
froft, rain, and winds, deftroy it in winter ; and, by 
permitting thefe to ftand, the after- growth of the 
Grafs is greatly retarded, and the beautiful verdure 
is loft for three or four months •, fo that it is good 
hulbandry to mow them before they grow too dry, 
and rake them off the ground : if thefe are then 
made into the hay, it will ferve for cart-horfes or 
cows feed in winter, and will pay the expence of mow- 
ing it. 

There is another fpecies of this Grafs called Red Dar- 
nel, which is of a worfe nature than the firft, the 
ftalks growing hard much fooner, and having nar- 
rower leaves. This is very common in mod pafture 
grounds, for as it comes early to flower, fo the feeds 
are generally ripe before the hay is cut, and from the 
falling feeds the ground is fupplied with plenty of 
this fort ; therefore thofe who are defirous to keep 
their paftures as clear from this Grafs as poflible, 
ihould always mow it before the feeds arc ripe. 
This Grafs is ufually fown with Clover, upon fuch 
lands as are defigned to be ploughed again in a few 
years, and the common method is to fow it with 
Spring Corn ; but from many repeated trials, I have 
always found, that by fowing thefe feeds in Auguft, 
when there has happened a few lhowers to bring up 
the Grafs, that the crop has anfwered much better than 
any which has been fown in the common way ; for the 
Grafs has often been fo rank, as to afford a good feed 
the fame autumn * and the following fpring there has 
been a ton and a half of hay per acre mowed very 
early in the feafon, and this has been upon cold four 
land ; fo that I am convinced of that being the beft 
feafon for fowing thefe Graffes, though it will be very 
difficult to perfuade thofe pcrfons to alter their prac- 
tice, who have been long wedded to old cuftoms. The 
quantity of feeds which. I allow to an acre is about 
two bufhels, and eight pounds of the common Clover, 
which, together, will make as good plants upon the 
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ground as can be defircd j but this is not to be prac- 
tifed upon fuch lands where the beauty of the verdure 
is principally regarded, therefore is fit for thofe who 
have only profit in view. 

The third and fourth forts are the two beft fpecies 
of Grafs for paftures, fo that if the feeds of thefe were 
carefully collected and fown feparately without any 
other mixture of Grafs-feeds, they would not only af- 
ford a greater quantity of feed on the fame fpaceVof 
land, but the Grafs would alfo be better, the hay 
fweeter, and the verdure more lading, than of any 
other forts ; but there requires fome attention to the 
faying of thefe feeds pure without mixture. I have 
tried to fave the feeds of feveral fpecies of Grafs fe- 
parately, in order to determine their qualities, but 
nave found it. very difficult to keep them diftinct in 
gardens where the feeds of other forts of Grafs have 
been fcattered : the only method in which I could fuc- 
ceed, was by fowing each fpecies in a diftinct pot, 
and when the plants came up, to weed out all the 
other kinds of Grafs which came up in the pots ; by 
this means I prefcrved a great variety of the grafiy 
tribe feveral years, but not having ground enough 
to propagate the moft ufeful fpecies in any quantity, 
I was obliged to abandon the purfuit : but I muft re- 
commend this to perfons of leifure and (kill who have 
a fufficient quantity of land for the purppfe, to carry 
this project into execution, which may be of fingular 
benefit to the public ; for we have an inftancc of the 
advantage which the inhabitants of the Netherlands 
have made, by faving the feeds of the White Clover, 
or Honeyfuckle Trefoil, which is a plant common to 
moft of the Englifh paftures \ yet few perfons in this 
country ever gave the nife Ives the trouble to collect: 
the feeds from the fields for fowing, but have pur- 
chafed vail quantities of this feed annually, at a con- 
siderable price from Flanders, where the peafants have 
been fo induftrious, as to collect the teeds and fow 
great quantities of land with it, with a view of fale to 
this country only. This is not an inconfidcrabie ar- 
ticle in hufbandry, but deferves the attention of all 
thofe, who, by choice or otherwife, are engaged in 
the bufinefs of agriculture j for one acre of land will 
produce as much feeds of this fpecies of Trefoil, as 
will fell for 1 2 1. where it is well planted and faved 
from the fpring crop \ and if the Grafs-feeds before- 
mentioned were feparately fown, and carefully weeded 
from all other fpecies, and permitted to ftand till 
their feeds were ripe, it might be of equal advan- 
tage with the other, efpecially now, when every gen- 
tleman is endeavouring to improve the verdure near 
their habitations. 

The fifth and fixth forts are alfo very good Graffes 
for paftures, and have perennial roots, fo are the next 
Vft forts for fowing to thofe before-mentioned, which, 
in my opinion, deferve the preference to all the 
other ; but as it will be difficult to fave a fufficient 
quantity of feeds of thofe alone, to fupply the de- 
mand which may be for their feeds ; fo thefe two fpe- 
cies- may be admitted in aid of the other, as they are 
very leafy kinds of Grafs, and their ftalks do not be- 
come ftiff and harfh like many other fpecies, but with 
proper care may be made very fine j and, if duly 
rolled, their roots will mat and form a very dole 
fward, therefore thefe Ihould be included in the num- 
ber of (own Grafles. 

The feventh fort is mentioned for the fake of variety, 
and not for ufe ; this hath an annual root, which fends 
up many broad hair)' leaves, between which arife flen- 
dcr ftiff ftalks from a foot to near two two feet high, 
dividing upward into a larj*e loofe panicle, gamifhed 
with heart- lhaped fmall fpik.es, each having about fe- 
venteen fmall flofcules or florets ; thefe, after the 
flowers are paft, have a fingle feed fucceeding them ; 
the heads hang by flender long foot- ftalks, wnich are 
moved by every wind, fo that they generally appear 
fiiaking, from whence it had the tide of Quaking 
Grafs. There are four fpecies of this Grafs, two of 
them grow naturally in England * and thefe Grafles 
coming to head in May, occafioned the following 

6 I Englifh 
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Englilh proverb, May come fie 1 early comi'Jh&ktc* makes t 
the cow quake. The large fort here mtfAribnetf/growsj 
natdrally in the fouth of France and Italy, and is only] 
preferved in fome Englifli gardens H or the fake of; 

variety. - * 1 ; j 

If the feeds of. this fort are fown in' the autumn, or'; 
. permitted to fcatter when ripe, the plants will come' 
up ftronger, and flower much earlier, than whcrt i 'they; 
are fown in the fpring, fo good feeds may always be! 
expected from them, which can feldbm be attained: 
from the fpring plants in England j 1 arid as two or; 
three plants ofthis fort will be full enough iii a garden! 
for variety, fo thefe mould be allowed to lpread j for; 
where they grow at a diftance from each other,; ''the! 
roob will fend out a great number of (talks, which' will ' 
be ftronger, and produce much larger panicles than 
thofe which are too near together. 
The Cock's- foot Grafs, Capon's-tail Grafs, and Mil- 
let Gralles are too coarfe to deferve attention in Eng- 
land, though fome of their fpecies are very ufe'ful jh the 
warm parts of America, where there is a great (car- 
city of finer Grafs ; and fome of thefe are much bet- 
ter adapted to thole warm countries, than any of our., 
European Grafles, for many of them lie flat on the ' 
ground, and emit roots from their joints, fo are well 
" prepared for heat; their (talks are large' and juicy, fo j 
will live in heat where few of the European G rafies 
can be made to thrive, * 1 1 

' The land on which Grafs-feed is intended to be fown, 
mould be well ploughed, and cleared from the roots 
of noxious Weeds, fuch as Couch-grafs, Fern, Rufhes, 
Heath, Gorfe, Broom, Reft-harrow, &c. which, if 
left in the ground, will foon get the better of the 
Grafs, and over-run the land. Therefore in fuch places 
where either of thefe weeds abound, it will be a good 
method to plough up the furface in ApriU and let it 
lie lbme time to dry then harrow the roots into fmall 
heaps, and burn them. The allies fo produced, when 
fpread on the land, will be a good manure for it. The 
method of burning the roots is particularly directed 
under the article Land, which fee : but where Couch- 
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'" ' feeds of -the purer fort of Grafs than the generality 

~' «f people>care to beftow, fo I would recommend the 
fetting fome of thofe upland pallures, which are 
cleaned from weeds, and have the fweeteft herbage 
afide, to ftand for feeds; and although by fo doinv 
the hay will be lefs valuable, yet from the - fale or 
the feeds,' it ; may anfwer better to the pofleftbr* than 
to mow it merely for the hay ; for any gentleman -who 
has regard to the beauty of his land, had better give 
fix times the price for fuch feeds, asisufually paid 
for the ordinary feeds, fince the firft expence of ieeds 
is not to be" put in competion with the beauty and ud- 
- vantage offering fuch as are good ; k for. when 'the land 

• " is brought t6 a good fward (which may be done in 
' One year, where it is properly prepared and fown with 
"'good feeds) it may be kept in good order,; and by 
( good mariagennent improved annually , and will con- 

1 ' tiliue lb, as long as proper care is taken of it; I 
know lbme land whieh was fown in the method here- 
after directed above forty years -ago,' which, are now 
as ; good paftures as any I have feen, and. may be al- 
ways cori tin ued fo. ' v • . 

* Theie grounds -abounded 'with many bad. weeds, fo 
they had a winter and fummer's fallow, in which time 
they were five times ploughed and ten: times harrowed 
in order to detrroy the weeds, and make the furface 

■ of the ground 'fine ; in Auguft they were fown with 
the belt Grafs-feeds as could be procured,.three bufh- 
els' ofthis, and nine pounds of the white Dutch Clo- 
ver-ieeds were allowed to each acre; as there happened 

' rainS fo6n after the feeds were fown, fo the Grafs came 

•' up well ; but among it were a great number of weeds, 
which Wtire drawn up and carried off the ground, and 
-in the beginning of -October the fields were rolled with, 
a Barley roller; in the fpring the fields were again 
weeded, and "afterward rolled, and that fummer there 
■was more than two tons of hay per acre mowed oif 
the land;- and by conftanti weeding twice a year, 

' fweepirig it with a buih» harrow, rolling and' drefiing 

• of the land, the Grafs lias been'greatly improved fince, 



under the article Land, which fee : but where Couch- 1 and is now Us good pafture as any in England .: and 
grafs; Fern, or Reft-harrow is in plenty, whofe roots I • fince I havetyid down ureat quantities of land in the 
run far under ground, the landmuft be ploughed fame manner, and with equal fuccefs; therefore from 



two or three times pretty deep in dry weather, and 
the roots carefully harrbwed off after each ploughing, 
■which is the mod fure method to deftroy them. Where 
the land is very low/ and 6f a ftiff clayey nature, 
which holds water in winter, it will be of fmgular fer- 
vice to make forrie under-ground drains to carry ofFthe 
wet; which, if detained too long on the ground j will 
render the Grafs four. The method bf making thefe 
drains is prefcribed under the article Land, Which 
lee.'"' x ' ' "»■•-»* ,: o j«T. • 

Before khe ; * feed is fown; the furface of the ground 
K fhoald"be° made level and fine, otherwile' ihe feetTwill 
be buried unequal.' "When the feed Is Town,' it mutt 
;be *g^Wtly : Harrowed in, and the ground; rolled with a 
* wobden 'roller, which will make the furface. even 1 ; 1 and 
prevent the feeds being blown in patches. "Wficm the 
Grafs comes up, if there mould be" any barerfpots, 
where the feed 4 has' riot groWn,. they ■ may ba'ibwn 
agairi,' fifnd the ground rolled, "which will fix -the 
feeds 5 and the firft kindly mowers will bririgu^ the 
Grafs; and make it very thick: - - ; ^ : -1 : 

Where the land is defigned to continue in pafttir^, it 
mould Be fown with the beft foris of Grafs-teeds'i %nd 
whife EmtchiCloWrJ or Stoat is commonly called' Ho- 
,; neyftrc£le<3rafs in minv parts of England, BtVt there 
is"a gte« Mifficuftf of procuring hay-feed* whichWe 
good iter in alfth^ gbod p^fturcs hear 1 Loriddri, which 
~* ~* the'beftTorts of Grafs/ the hayis dom- 
r __ ; „_„ . . ifore^he'Teedsbf the Grafs are 5 H jfe i fo. 
that! thofe "feeds ; which; are procured from the tables 
•where thejiorfes are fed'with the : benVfort'of hay, 'are 
' little, mpretnan chaff/br at beft are only fuch as are of 
the early 'kinds 6f t3rafti ! with a great quantity^oYPlan- 
tain and other ^eeds : x which has difcouraged rrjtany 1 
gentierrieh from fbwirig'' thefri , : iter has any • on£ f at- 
tempted to f a ve thefe fee^s properly ; -and as'iit requires! 
longer time, and more attennori, : i6 fave a' qttehdry of 



fame nrahher, and with equal fuccefs ; therefore from 
many years o.'perience can recommend it, as thefureft 
method of having c^ood paihires. 
: But I know the generality of farmers will objecl: to 
' the firft lois 'of their crop, and alfo to the after ex- 
pence of "Weeding j rolling,' &!c. as too great for com- 

• rhon practice 1 : however, I am well fatisfied from ex- 
' pWiericey that whoever will be at the expence, will 

find their account in it ; for the crops of hay will be 

fo much better, and the after pa iiure alfo, .that it will 
' more than pay the - expence,: as from many exact ac- 
■ counts^' whibh have' been kept of the whole, is fuffici- 
-•cntly dembnftrated, and the^verdure of thefe pafturcs 
' ( iS' charming to all thofe who 'have any tafte of natural 

beauties. - : 'i : . . 

The proper management of pafture land is the lead 
; Underftood of any part 'of' agriculture ; the farriiers 
-'•'Stever have attended to this, . being more inclined to 

- 'the ploughy though the : profits attending that have 
^•mot oflate years been fo great i as to encourage them 
' ■ in that ^>art'6f huioandry fc ,ibut thefe people never 

- : thirik of- laying down land for pafture, to continue 

longer than three years, at the end of which time 
' they plough it up again, to fow it with grain. 

1 There is 'a 'fort of ftriped 'Grafs which is prefeired in 
' - rnahy gardens for the beauty of its variegated leaves, 

which continue frelh the greateft part.of the fummer. 

This fort - is eafily propagated" by parting the roots, 
•' either in ipring or autumn, for every oiTset will in- 

- ^rfeafe to be a large root in one year*s time. It will 
grow on any foil or in any fituation, therefore may t>c 

r planted in any abject, part of the 'garden, where it will 
thrive, 1 and afford an agreeable variety. This fort is 
by many ; perfons called Ribband-grafs, from the 

• ftripes of white and green, which run the whole 
length of the blade, like the ftripes in fome rib- 
bands. 
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For the further management of Grafs in fields, fee 
Pasture and Meadow ; and for that in gardens* fee 
Grass. 

Clover-grafs. . See Trifolium. 
Saint-foin. See Onobrychis, or Hedysarum, 
La Lucerne. See Medic a. 

* 

Nonefuch, See Melilotus, or Trifolium. 
Trefoil. See Trifolium. 
Spurry. See Spergula. 

GRANADILLA. See Passiflora. 
GRAPES. See Vitis. 

GRASS. The Englifh Grafs is of fo good a qua- 
lity for walks or Grafs-plats, that if they be kept in 
good order, they have that exquifite beauty that they 
cannotcome up to in France, and feveral other countries. 
But green walks and green plats are, for the moft 
part, not made by fowing the Grafs-feed, but by lay- ■ 
ing turfs and, indeed, the turfs from a fine common 
or down, are much preferable to fown Grafs. 
In fowing a fine green plat, there is a difficulty in get- 
ting good feed ; it ought not to be fuch as is taken 
out of the hay-loft without diftindtion ; for that feed 
/hooting too high and making large ftalks, the lower 
part will be naked and bare ; and although it be mow- 
ed everfo often, it will never make handfome Grafs 
but, on the contrary, will come to nothing but tufts 
of weeds and Quick-grafs, very little better than that 
of the common fields. 

If walks or plats be made by fowing, the bell way 
is to procure the feed from thofe paftures where the 
. Grafs is naturally fine and clear, or elfe the trouble of 
keeping it from fpiry and benty Grafs will be very 
great, and it will fcarce ever look handfome. 
In order to fow Grafs-feed, the ground muft be firfl 
dug or broken up with a fpade ; and when it has been 
dreficd and laid even, it muft be very finely raked 
over, and all the clods and ftones taken off, and co- 
vered over an inch thick with good mould, to facili- 
tate the growth of the feed ; this being done, the feed 
is to be fown pretty thick, that it may come up dole 
and fhort j and it muft be raked over again to bury 
and cover the feed, that if the weather fhould hap- 
pen to be windy, it may not be blown away. 
As to the feafon of fowing Grafs, the middle or lat- 
ter end of Auguft is a good time, becaufe the feed 
naturally requires nothing but moifture to make it 
grow : if be not fown till the latter end of February, 
or the beginning of March, if the weather proves dry, 
it will not fo foon make the walks or quarters green. 
It is alfo beft to fow it in a mild day, and inclining to 
rain for that, by finking down the feed in the earth, 
will caufe it to (hoot the lboner. But where Grafs is 
fown in gardens, either for lawns or walks, there 
fhould always be a good quantity of the White Tre- 
foil or Dutch Clover fown with it, for this will make 
a fine turf much fooner than any other fown Grafs, 
and will continue a better verdure than any of the 
Grafs tribe. 

After the feed is well come up, and the Grafs is very 
thick and of a beautiful green, it will require a con- 
itant care to keep it in order : this confifts in mowing 
the Grafs often, for the oftener it is mowed, the 
thicker and handfomer it grows it muft alfo be rolled 
with a cylinder or roller of wood, to level it as much 
as pcflible. 

If Grafs be neglected, it will run into Quick-grafs 
and weeds ; and if it does fo, there is no way to re- 
cover it, but either by fowing it, or laying it over 
again, and that once in every two years ; but if the 
ground be well cleared from the roots of ftrong weeds, 
and the turf be taken from a fine level common, it 
will continue handfome for feveral years, provided it 
be well kept. 

In order to keep Grafs-plats or walks handfome and 
in good order, in autumn you may fow fome frefh 
feed over any places that are not. well filled, or where 
the Grafs is dead, to renew and furnifh them again 5 
but there is nothing which improves Grafs fo much as 
conftant rolling and polling it, to deftroy wormcafb, 
and thereby the turf is rendered fine. 
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. It is a general praftice when turf is laid in gardens, to 
. cover the furface of the ground under the turf, either 
with fand or very poor earth ; the defign of this is to 
keep the Grafs fine, by preventing its growing too 
rank. This is proper enough for very rich ground, 
but is not fb for fuch land as is. but middling or poor j 
for when this is pracYifed in . fuch places, the Grafs 
will foon wear out, and decay in patches. 
When turf is taken from a. common or down,- there 
fhould be regard had to the cleanncfs of it, and not 
to take fuch as is full of weeds : for it will.be a very 
tedious piece of work, to weed them out after the 
- turf is laid ; and unleis this is done, the Grafs will ne- 
ver appear handfome. . 

Where turf is defign ed to remain for years without 
renewing, there fhould be drefijng laid upon it every 
other year, either of very rotten dung, afhes, or, where 
it can be eafily procured, very rotten tan, is a good 
dreffing for Grafs ; but thefe dreflings mould be laid 
on early in winter, that the rain may wafh them into 
. the ground, before the drought of the fpring .comes 
on, otherwife they will occalion the Grafs to burn 
when the warmth of fummer begins. Where Grafs is 
fo dreffed, and kept well rolled and mowed, it may 
be kept very beautiful for many years ; but where it is 
not drefled or fed with fheep, it will rarely continue 
handfome more than eight or ten years. 
GR AT IO L A, Lin. Gen. Plant. 27. Raii Meth. 
Plant. 90. Digitalis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 1 65. Hedge 
Hyflbp. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent emfalement* which, is cut 
into Jive parts \ it hath one petal of the grinning kind, 
I with a tube longer than the empaltmcnt* cut at the top 
into four fmall figments , the upper being broader and in- 
dented at the end where it is rejlcxed ; the other three are 
eretl and equal. It hath Jive awl-Jhapcd ftamina* three 
of which arefhortcr than the petal* and fteril 5 the other 
two are longer y and adhere to the tube of the petal , thefe 
are fruitful in male duft , they are terminated ly roundifh 
fummits. In the center is Jstuated a conical get men , fup- 
porting an eretl fiyle, crowned by a Jligma with two 
lips* which clofe after being facun dated. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oval capfide ending in a point* having 
two cells which are filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl fection of 
Linn&us's fecond clafs, in titled Diandria Monogynia, 
■ which includes thofe plants whbfe flowers have but 
two ftamina and one ftyle, for he does not efteem 
the three barren ftamina as worthy notice. 
The Species are, 

1. Gratiola (Officinalis) floribus pedunculatis, foliis 
lanceolatis ferratis. Lin. Mat. Med. 1 8. Hedge Hyffop 
with flowers ftanding on footflalks* and fpear-fhaped 
Laves. Digitalis minima G rati olata. dicta. Mor. Hift. 
2. 479. Leaft Foxglove y called Gratiola. 

2. Gratiola (V'rginiana) foliis lanceolatis obtufis fub 
dentatis. Florl Virg. 6. Hedge Hyffop with obtufe in- 
dented leaves. 

3. Gratiola (Peruviana) floribus fubfeflilibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1 7. Hedge Hyffop with flowers fitting clofe to the 
branches. Gratiola latiore folio flore albo. Feuill. 
Peruv. 

The firfl fort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe. This hath a thick, 
flefhy, fibrous, creeping root, which propagates very 
much when planted in a proper foil and fituation, from 
which arife feveral upright fouare ftalks, near a foot 
high, garnifhed with narrow Ipear-fliaped leaves placed 
oppofite 5 the flowers are produced on the fide of the 
ftalks at each joint, they are fhaped like thofc of the 
Foxglove, but are fmall, and ot a pale yellowifh co- 
lour. Thefe appear in July, but are feldom fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

It is eafily propagated by parting of the roots; the 
beft time to do this is in the autumn, when the ftalks 
decay ; the plants lhould have a moift foil and a fhady 
fituation, in which they will. thrive exceedingly ; but 
in dry ground they often decay in fummer, unlefs they 
arc plentifully watered. 

Tim 
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This ftands in the lift of medicinal plants, but is very 
rarely ufed in England, though it is recommended by 
fome good writers as a purger of ferous and choleric 
humours. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence I received the feeds. This grows natu- 
rally in moift places, where it rifes more than a foot 
high, but in England I have not feen it more than 
eight inches ; the leaves are blunt, and indented at 
their extremities j the flowers are white, and come 
out from the fide of the ftalks, like thofe of the other, 
but are not fucceeded by feeds here. It may be pro- 
pagated in the fame manner as the firft fort, and re- 
quires the fame treatment. 

Xhe feeds of the third fort were fent me from Car- 
thagena, where it was found growing naturally in 
places where there had been Handing waters, which 
were then dried up i this plant grew about nine inches 
high, with a weak ftalk, and the leaves placed oppo- 
fite ; they were about three quarters of an inch long, 
and half an inch broad, fawed on their edges ; the 
flowers came out Angle on each fide the ftalk ; they 
were white, and much fmaller than thofe of the firft 
fort, but were not fucceeded by feeds, fo the plant 
was loft here. 

GRAVEL and Grafs are naturally ornaments to a 
country-feat, and the glory of the Englifh gardens, 
and things in which we excel all other nations j as 
France, Holland, Flanders, &c. 
There are different forts of Gravel, but for thofe who 
can conveniently have it, I approve of that Gravel on 
Blackheath, as preferable to moft that we have in 
England ; it confifting of fmooth even pebbles, which, 
when mixed with a due quantity of loam, will bjnd 
exceeding clofe, and look very beautiful, and conti- 
nue handlbme longer than any other fort of Gravel 
which I have yet feen. 

Some recommend a fort of iron-mould Gravel, or 
Gravel with a little binding loam amongft it, than 
which nothing, they fay, binds better when it is dry ; 
but in wet weather it is apt to ftick to the heels of 
one's Ihoes, and will never appear handfome. 
Sometimes loam is mixed with Gravel that is over 
fandy or lharp, which muft be very well blended to- 
gether, and let lie in heaps, after which it will bind 
like a rock. 

There are many kinds of Gravel which do not bind, 
and thereby caufe a continual trouble of rolling, to lit- 
tle or no purpofe j as for fuch, 
If the Gravel be Ioofe or fandy, you fhould take one 
load of ftrong loam, to two or three of Gravel, and fo 
caft them weU together, and turn this mixture over three 
or four times, that they may be well blended toge- 
ther •, if this is done iri proper porportion, it will bind 
well, and not ftick to the feet in wet weather. 
There are many different opinions about the choice 
of Gravel fome are for having the Gravel as white as 
poflible, and in order to make the walks more fo, they 
roll them well with ftone rollers, which are often hewn 
by the mafons, that they may add a whitenefs to the 
walks j but this renders it very troublefome to the 
eyes, by reflecting the rays of light fo ftrongly, there- 
fore this ihould ever be avoided* and fuch Gravel as 
will lie fmooth, and reflect the leaft, Ihould be pre- 
ferred. 

Some fcreen the Gravel too fine, which is an error > 
for if it be caft into a round heap, and the great ftones 
only raked off, it will be the better. 
Some are apt to lay Gravel-walks too round, but this 
is like wife an error, becaufe they are not Co good to 
walk upon, and befides, it makes them look nar- 
row ; one inch rife is enough in a crown for a walk 
of five feet ; and it will be iufficient, if a walk be ten 
feet wide, that it lies two inches higher in the middle 
than it does on each fide ; if fifteen feet, three inches 
twenty feet, four % and fo in proportion. 
For the depth of Gravel-walks, fix or eight inches may 
do well enough, but afoot thicknefs will be Iufficient 
for any \ but then there fhould always be a depth of 
rubbiih laid under the Gravel, efpecially if the 
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ground is wet ; in which cafe . there cannot be too 
much care to fill the bottom of the walks with larpe 
ftones, flints, brick rubbifh, chalk, or any other mate- 
rials which can be beft procured, which will drain oft' 
themoifture from the Gravel, and prevent its being 
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poachy in wet weather but as it may be difficult n\ 
fome places to procure a fufficient quantity of thele 
materials to lay in the bottom of the walks, fo there 
may be a bed of Heath, or Furze, which ever can be 
procured at the leaft expence, laid under the Gravel to 
keep it dry : and if either of thefe are ufed green, they 
will lie a long ume, as they will be covered from air, 
and thele will prevent the Gravel from getting down 
into the clay, and will always keep the Gravel dry ; 
and where there is not this precaution in the firft lay- 
ing of the Gravel upon clay, the water being detained 
by the clay, will caufe the Gravel to be poachy when- 
ever there is much rain. 

In making of Gravel-walks, there muft be great re- 
gard had to the level of the ground, fo as to lay the 
walks with eafy defcents toward the low parts of the 
ground, that the wet may be drained off eafily ; for 
when this is omitted, the water will lie upon the walks 
a confiderable time after hard rains, which will ren- 
der them unrit for ufe, efpecially when the ground is 
naturally wet or ftrong ; but where the ground is level, 
and there are no declivities to carry oft the wet, it will 
be proper to have fink-ftones laid by the fides of the 
walks, at convenumt diftances, to let off the wet ; and 
where the ground is naturally dry, that the water will 
foon foak away, the drains of the fink- ftones may be 
contrived fo as to convey the water in fettpools, 
from which the water will foak away in a fhort time ; 
burin wet land there fhould be underground drains, 
to convey the wet off, either into ponds, ditches, or 
the nearclt place to receive it ; for where this is not 
well provided for, the walks will never be fo hand- 
fome or fo ufeful. 

The month of March is the propcreft time for laying 
Gravel - 9 it is not prudent to do ic fooner, or to lay 
waiks in any of the winter months before that time.* 
Some indeed turn up Gravel-walks in ridges in De- 
cember, in order to kill the weeds s but this is very 
wrong, for befides that it deprives them of the be- 
nefit of them all the winter, it does not anfwer the end 
for which it is done, but rather the contrary ; for 
though it does kill the weeds for the prefent,'yet it 
adds a fertility to them, as to the great future in- 
creafe of both them and Grafs. 

If conftant rolling them after the rains and froft will 
not effectually kill the weeds and mofs, you Ihould 
turn the walks in March, and lay them down at the 
fame time. 

In order to deftroy worms that fpoil the beauty of 
Gravel, or Grafs- walks, fome recommended the water- 
ing them well with water, in which Walnut-tree 
leaves have been fteeped, and made very bitter, efpe- 
cially thole places moft annoyed with them ; and this 
they fay, as foon as it reaches them, will make them 
come out haftily, fo that they may be gathered ; but 
if, in the firft laying of the walks, there is a good bed 
of lime rubbifh laid in the bottom, it is the moft ef- 
fectual method to keep out the worms, for they do 
not care to harbour near lime. 
G REE N-H O USE, or - Confervatory. 

As of late years there have been great quantities of 
curious exotic plants introduced into the Englifli gar- 
dens, fo the number of Green-houfes, or Confervato- 
ries, have increafed; and not only a greater fkill in the 
management and ordering of thefe plants has increafed 
therewith, but alfo a greater knowledge of the ftruc- 
ture and contrivance of thefe places, fo as to render 
them both ufeful and ornamental, hath been acquired; 
and fince there are many particulars to be obferved in 
the conftru&ion of thefe houfes, whereby they will be 
. greatly improved, t thought it neceflary not only to 
give the beft inftructions for this, I was capable of, but 
alfo to give a defign of one in the manner I would 
chufe to erect it, upon the annexed copper-plate. 
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As to the length of thefe houfes, that m lift be pro- 
portioned to tne number of plants they are to contain, 
or the fancy of the owner ; but their depth mould 
never be greater than their height in the clear, which 
jn fmall, or middling houfes, may be fixteen or 
eighteen feet, but for large ones, from twenty to 
twenty-four feet,, is a good proportion ; for if the 
Green-houfe is long, and too narrow, it will have a 
bad appearance both within and without, nor will it 
contain fo many plants, if proper room be allowed 
for paffing in front, and on the backfide of the ftands 
on which the plants are placed ; and on the other, hand, 
if the depth of the. Green-houfe is more than twenty- 
four feet, there mult be more rows of plants placed 
to fill the houfe, than can with conveniency be reached 
in watering and cleaning ; nor are houfes of too great 
depth fo proper for keeping of plants, as thole, of 
moderate fize. 

The windows in front ihould extend from about one 
foot and a half above the pavement, to within the 
fame diftance of the deling, which will admit of a 
cornice round the building, over the .heads of the 
windows. As it is neceflary to have thefe windows fo 
long, it will be impoffible to make them in proportion 
as to their breadth ; for if in the largeft buildings the 
fames are more than feven, or feven feet and a half 
broad, they will be fo heavy and troublefome to move 
up and down, as to render it very difficult for one 
perfon to perform ; befides, their weight will occafion 
their foon decaying. There is alfo another incon- 
venience in having the windows too broad, which is 
that of fixing proper mutters to them, in fuch a 
manner as that they may fall back clofe to the piers, 
fo as not to be incommodious, or when open to ob- 
ftruct any; part of the rays of light from reaching the 
plants. The piers between thefe windows mould be 
as narrow as poflible to fupport the building, for which 
rcafon I fhould chufe to have them of ftone, or of 
hard well-burnt bricks ; for if they are built with fine 
rubbed bricks, thofe are generally fo fofr, that the 
piers will require to be made thicker, and the building 
will be lefs ftrong, efpecially if there arc any rooms 
over the Green-houfe •, which is what I would always 
advife, as being of great ufe to keep the froft out in 
very hard winters. If thefe piers are made of ftone, I 
would advife them to be two feet and a half, in dia- 
meter, worked as columns cylindrical, whereby the 
rays of the fun will not be taken off, or obftructed 
by the corners of the piers, which it would be if they 
were fquare •, but if they are built with bricks, it will 
be propel* to make them three feet in front, other- 
wife they will be too weak to fupport the building j 
thefe I would alfo advife to be Hoped off toward the 
infide to admit the fun. 

At the back of the Green-houfe there may be erected 
a houfe for tools, and for many other purpofes, which 
will be extremely ufeful, and will alfo prevent the froft 
from entering the houfe on the backfide, lb that the 
wall between thefe need not be more than two bricks 
and a half in thicknefsj whereas were it quite cxpofcd 
behind, it Ihould be at leaft three bricks, or three and 
a half in thicknefs ; and by this contrivance, if you 
are willing to make a hand feme building, and to have 
a noble room over the Green-houfe, you may make 
the room over the tool-houfe, and carry up the ft air- 
cafe in the back, fo as not to be feen in the Green- 
houfe, and hereby you may have a room twenty-five 
or thirty feet in width, and of a proportionable length >, 
and under this ftair-cafe there ihould be a private door 
into the green-houfe, at which the gardener may enter 
in hard frofty weather, when it will not be fafc to open 
any of the glafles in the front. The floor of the Green- 
houfe, which Ihould be laid either with Bremen 
fquares, Purbeck ftone, or broad tiles, according to 
the fancy of the owner, muft be raifed two feet above 
the furface of the ground whereon the houfe is placed, 
which in dry ground will be fufiicient * but if the Si- 
tuation is moift and fpringy, and .thereby fubjeeV to 
damps, it fhould be raifed at leaft three feet above the 
furface ; and if. the whole is arched with low brick 
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arches under the floor, it will be of great fervicc iri 
preventing the damps rifing in winter, which are often 
very hurtful to the plants, efpecially in great thaws,- 
when the air is often too cold to be admitted into the 
houfe, to take off the damps. Under the floor, about 
one,foot from the front, 1 would advife a flue of one 
foot in width, and two feet deep, to be carried the 
whole length of the houfe, which may be returned 
againft the back wall, and carried up in proper fun- 
nels adjoining to the tool-houfe, three times over each 

-.other, by which the fmoke may pafs ofiv The fire- 
place may be contrived at one end of the houfe, and 
the door at which the fuel is put in, as .alfo the afh- 
grate, may be contrived to open into the tool-houfe, 
fo that it may be quite hid from the fight, and be in 

. the dry, and the fuel may be laid in the fame Ihed, 
whereby it will always be ready for ufe: 
I fuppofc many people will be furprifed to fee me di- 
rect the making of flues under a Green-houfe, which 
has been difufed fo long, and by molt people thought 
of ill confluence* as indeed they have often proved, 
when under the direction of unfkilful managers, who* 
have ; thought it neceflary, whenever the weather was cold 
to make fires therein ; but however injurious flues may 
have been under fuch management, yet when fkilfully 
looked after they will be found of very great fervicej 
for though perhaps it may happen, that there will be 
no neceflity to make any fires in them for two or three 
years together, as when the winters prove mild there 
will not, jret in very hard winters they will be ex- 
tremely ufeful to keep out the froft, which cannot be 
effected any other way, but with great trouble and 
difficulty. 

"Withinfide of the windows, in front of the Green- 
. houfe, you fhould have good ftrong fhutters, which 
Ihould be made with hinges to fold back, that* they 1 
may fall back quite clofe to the piers, that the rays 
of the, fun may not be obftructed thereby. Thefe 
fhutters need not be above an inch and a half thick, 

- or little more when wrought, which if made to join 
clofe, will be fufiicient to keep out our common froft: 5 
and when the weather is fo cold as to endanger the 
freezing in the houfe, it is but making a fire in the 
oven, which will effectually prevent it ; and without 

. this conveniency it will be very troublefome, as I have 
often feen, where perfons have been obliged to nail 
mats before their windows, or to fluff* the hollow fpace 
between the fhutters, and the glafs with Straw, which 
when done, is commonly fufiered to remain till the 
froft goes away; which if it fhould continue very long, 
the keeping the Green-houfe clofely fhut up, will 
prove very, injurious to the plants ; and as it fre- 
quendy happens, that we have an hour or two of the 
fua-fhine in the middle of the day, in continued frofts, 
which is of great fervice to plants, when they can en- 
joy the rays thereof through the glafles, fo when-there 
is nothing more to do than to open the fhutters, which 
may be performed in a very fnort time, and as foon 
fhut again when the fun is clouded, the plants may 
have the benefit thereof whenever it appears ; whereas, 
where there is fo much trouble to uncover, and as 
much to cover again, it would take up the whole time 
in uncovering and fhutting them up, and thereby the 
advantage of the fun's influence would be loft. Be- 
fides, where there is fo much trouble required to keep 
out the froft, it will .be a great chance if it be not 
neglected by the gardener ; for if he be not as fond 
of prcferving his plants, and as much in love with 
them ^s his mafter, this labour will be thought jtoo 
great by him ; and if he takes the pains to cover the 
laflcs up with mats, &c. he will not care to take 
tern away again until the weather alters, fo that the 
plants will be fhut up clofe during the whole con- 
tinuance of the froft. ■ 
• There are fbme people who commonly make ufe of 
pots filled with charcoal to fet in their Green-houfe in 
very fevere frofts, but this is very dangerous to the 

- perfons who attend thefe fires, and I have fome times 
known they have been almoft fuffocated therewith, 

.and. at the iame time they are very injurious to the 
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plants ; nor is the trouble of tending upon thefe fmall, 
and the many hazards to which the ufe of thefe fires 
is liable, have juftly brought them into difufe with all 
fkilful perfons; and as the -contrivances of flues, and 
of the fires, are but fmall charges in their firft erecting, 
they are much to be preferred to any other method 
for warming the air of the houfe. 
The wall on the back part of the houfe mould be 
either laid over with ftucco, or plaftered with mortar, 
and white- warned, for otherwife the air in levere froft 
will penetrate through the walls, efpecially when the 
froft is attended with a ftrong wind, which is often 
the cafe in moft fevere winters. There are fome per- 
fons who are at the expence of wainfeotting their 
Green-houfes, but when this is done, it is proper to 
plafter the walls with lime and hair behind the wainf- 
cot, to keep out the cold ; and when they arc lined 
with wainfcot, they mould be painted white, as mould 
the cieling, and every part withinlide of the houfe ; 
for this reflects the rays of light in a much greater 
quantity than any other colour, and is of fignal fer- 
vice to plants, efpecially in the winter, when the houfe 
is pretty much clofed, and but a fmall fhare of light 
is admitted through the windows ; for at fuch times 
I have obferved, that in forhe Green-houfes which 
have been painted black, or of a dark colour, the 
plants have caft moft of their leaves. 
Where green-houfes are built in fuch places as will 
" not admit of rooms over them, or the perfon is un- 
willing to be at the expence of fuch buildings, there 
muft be care taken to keep out the froft from entering 
through the roof. To prevent which it will be very 
proper to have a thicknefs of Reeds, Heath, or Eurz, 
laid between the cieling and the tiles ; in the doing 
of which there muft be care taken in framing the 
joifts, fb as to fupport thefe, that their weight may 
not lie upon the ceiling, which might endanger it ; 
for thefe mould be laid a foot thick at leaft, and as 
fmooth as poflible, and fattened down well with laths 
to prevent their riling, and then covered over with a 
coat of lime and hair, which will keep out the air, and 
alfb prevent mice and other vermin from harbouring 
in them, which, if left uncovered, they would cer- 
tainly do. For want of this precaution there are many 
Green-houfes built, which will not keep out the froft 
in hard winters, and this is many times attributed to 
the glafles in front admitting the cold, when the fault 
is in the roof ; for where there is only the covering, 
either of tiles or flates, over the cieling, every fevere 
froft will penetrate through them. 
In this Green-houfe you fhould have truflels, which 
may be moved out and into the houfe, upon which 
you fhould fix rows of planks, fo as to place the pots 
or tubs of plants in regular rows one above another, 
whereby the heads of the plants may be fo fituated, 
as not to interfere with each other. The loweft row 
of plants, which fhould be the forwardeft towards the 
windows, fhould be placed about four feet therefrom, 
' that there may be a convenient breadth left next the 
glafles to walk in front ; and the rows of plants fhould 
rife gradually from the firft, in fuch a manner that the 
heads of the fecond row fhould t>e entirely advanced 
above the firft, the Hems only being hid thereby ; 
and at the back fide of the houfe there fhould be al- 
lowed a fpace of at leaft five feet, for the conveniency 
of watering the plants, as alfo to admit of a current 
of air round them, that the damps occafioned by the 
perforation of the plants, may be the better diffipated, 
which, by being pent in too clofely, often occafions 
a mould inefs upon the tender fhoots and leaves, and 
when the houfe is clofe fhut up, this ftagnating rancid 
vapour is often very deftructive to the plants j for 
which reafon alfb you fhould never croud them too 
clofe to each other, nor fhould you ever place Sedums, 
Euphorbiums, Torch Thiftles, and other tender fiic- 
culent plants, amongft Oranges, Myrtles, and other 
Evergreen trees ; for* by an experiment which I made, 
anno 1.729, I found that a Sed urn placed in a Green- 
houfe among fuch trees, aim oft daily increafed its 
weight, although there was no water given to it the 
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whole time ; which increafe of weight was owincr to 
the moifture imbibed from the air, which, beingre- 
plete with the rancid vapours perfpired from the other 
plants, occafioned the leaves to grow pale, and in a 
fhort time they decayed and dropped off; which I 
have often obferved has been the cafe with many other 
fucculent plants, when placed in thofe houfes which 
were filled with many forts of Evergreen trees, that 
required to be frequently watered. 
Therefore, to avoid the inconvenience which attends 
the placing of plants of very different natures in the 
fame houfe, it will be yery proper to have two wings 
added to the main Green-houfe, which, if placed in 
th<; manner exprefled in the annexed plan, will greatly 
add to the beauty of the building, and alfo collect a 
greater fhare of heat. In this plan the Green-houfe is 
placed exactly fronting the fouth, and one of the wings 
faces the fouth-eaft, and the other the fouth- weft ; fo 
that from the time of the fun's firft appearance upon 
any part of the building, until it goes off at night, it 
is conftantly reflected from one part to the other, and 
the cold winds are alfo kept off from the front of the 
main Green-houfe hereby ; and in the area of this place 
you may contrive to place many of the moft tender 
exotic plants, which will bear "to be expofed in. the 
fummer feafon j and in the fpring, before the weather 
will permit you to fet out the plants, the beds and 
borders of this area may be full of Anemonies, R a - 
nunculufes, early Tulips, &c. which will be paft 
flowering, and the roots fit to take out of the ground 
by the time you carry out the plants, which will render 
this place very agreeable duringthe fpring feafon, when 
,the flowers are blown : and here you may walk and 
divert yourfelf in a fine day, when perhaps the air in 
moft other parts of the garden will be too cold for 
perfons not much ufed thereto, to take pleafure in 
being out of the houfe. 

In the center of this area may be contrived a fmall 
bafon for water, which will be very convenient for 
watering of plants, and add much to the beauty of 
the place ; befides the water being thus fituated, will 
be foftened by the heat which will be reflected from 
the glafles upon it, whereby it will be rendered 
much better than raw cold water for thefe tender 
plants. 

The two wings of the building fhould be contrived fo 
as to maintain plants of differing degrees of hardinefs, 
which muft be effected by the lituation and extent of 
the fire-place, and the manner of conducting the flues, 
a particular account of which will be exhibited under 
the article of Stoves. But I would here obferve, that 
the wing facing the fouth-eaft fhould always be pre- 
ferred for the warmeft ftove, its fituation being fuch, 
as that the fun, upon its firft appearance in the morn- 
ing, fhines directly upon the glafles, which is of great 
fervice in warming the air of the houfe, and adding 
life to the plants, after having been fhut up during 
the long nights in the winter feafon. Thefe wings 
being in the clraught annexed, allowed fixty feet in 
length, may be divided in the middle by partitions of 
glafs, with glafs- doors to pafs from one to the other. 
To each of thefe there mould be a fire-place, with 
flues carried up againft the back wall, through which 
the fmoke fhould be made to pafs, as many times the 
length of the houfe, as the height will admit of the 
number of flues; for the longer the fmoke is in paffing, 
the more heat will be given to the houfe, with a lefs 
quantity of fuel, which is an article worth confidera- 
txon, efpecially where fuel is dear. By this contri- 
vance you may keep fuch plants as require the fame 
degree of heat in one part of the houfe, and thofc 
which will thrive in a much lefs warmth in the other 
part, but this will be more fully explained under the 
article of Stoves. 

The other wing of the houfe, facing the fbuth-weft, 
may alfo be divided in the fame manner, and flues 
carried through both parts, which may be ufed ac- 
cording to the feafbns, or the particular forts of plants 
which are placed therein; fo thar here will be four di- 
vifions in the wings, each of which may be kept up 

to 
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to a different degree of warmth, which, together with 
the Green -houfe, will be fufHcient to maintain plants 
from all the feveral countries of the world ; and with- 
out having thefe feveral degrees of warmth, it will be 
impoffible to preferve the various kinds of plants from 
the feveral parts of Africa and America, which are 
annually introduced into the Englifh gardens ; for 
when plants from different countries are placed in the 
fame houfe, fome are deftroyed for want of heat, while 
others are forced and fpoiled by too much of it ; and 
this is often the cafe in many places, where there are 
large collections of plants. 

In the building thefe wings, if there are not lheds 
running behind them their whole length, the walls 
ihould not be lefs than three bricks thick ; and if they 
are more, it will be better, becaufe whew the walls 
are thin, and expofed to the open air, the cold will 
penetrate them, and when the fires are made, the heat 
will come out through the walls, lb that it will require 
a larger quantity of fuel, to maintain a proper tem- 
perature of warmth in the houfe. The back pare of 
thefe houfes having Hoping roofs, which are covered 
either with tiles or flates, mould alfo be lined with 
Reeds, &c. under the covering, as is before directed 
for the Green-houfe, which will keep out the cold air, 
arid fave a great expence of fuel j for the clofer and 
better thefe houfes are built, and the glafles of the 
fiope, as alfo in front, well guarded by mutters, or 
Reeds in hard froft, the lefs fuel will be required to 
warm the Jioufes ; fo that the firft expence in building 
thefe houfes properly, will be the cheapeft, when the 
after-expence of fires is taken into confidcration. 
The hoping glafles of thefe houfes ihould be made 
to Aide and take off, fo that they may be drawn down 
more or lefs in warm weather, to admit air to the 
plants •, and the upright glafles in front may be fo con- 
trived, as that every other may open as doors upon 
hinges, and the alternate glafles may be divided into 
two ; the upper part of each Ihould be contrived fb as 
to be drawn down like fafhes, fo that either of thefe 
may be ufed to admit air, in a greater or lefs propor- 
tion, according as there may be occafion. 
But befides the Confervatories here mentioned, it will 
be proper to have a deep hot-bed frame, fuch as is 
commonly ufed to raife large annuals in the fpring, 
into wjhich may be fet pots of fuch plants as come from 
Carolina, Virginia, &c. while the plants are too fmall 
to plant in the open air, as alfo many other forts from 
Spain, &c. which require only to be fcreened from the 
violence of frofts, and Ihould -have as much free air 
as poflible in mild weather ; which can be no better 
effected than in one of thefe frames, where the glafles 
may be taken off every day when the weather will per- 
mit, and put on every night ; and in hard frofts the 
glafles may be covered with mats, Straw, Peas-haulm, 
or the like, fo as to prevent the froft from entering 
to the pots to freeze the roots of the plants, which is 
■what will many times utterly deftroy them, though a 
flight froft pinching the leaves or Ihoots, very feldom 
does them much harm ; if thefe pits are funk a foot or 
more, below the furface of the ground, they will be 
the better, provided the ground is dry, otherwife they 
muft be wholly above ground ; the fides of this frame 
fhould be built with brick, with a curb of wood laid 
round on the top of the wall, into which the gutters, 
, on which the glaffes Aide may be laid ; the back wall 
of this frame may be four feet high, and two bricks 
and a half thick, the front one foot and a half ; the 
width of the in fide of the frame about fix feet, and 
the length in proportion to the number of plants to 
be containd therein. 
GREW I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 914. This genus of 
plants was conftituted by Dr. Linnaeus, who gave it 
this name in honour of Dr. Grew, F. R. S. who pub- 
Lflied a curious book of the anatomy of plants. 

The Characters are. 
The flower hath a thick leathery empalemcnt, compofed of 
five fpearfhaped leaves y which ar e colour ed y and fpread 
open. The flower hath five petals of the fame form, but 
fmaller, and -are indented at their bafe, where is fituated 
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* fcaly neclarium to each petal, which is thick and in* 
curved* inclining to the border \ to which the ftyle^ is fixed ; 
// bath many flamma* which are briftly* the length 
of the petals* terminated by roundsfh fummits. In the 
center is fituated the reundijh gertnen* which is lengthened 
to a column* fupporting a flender flyle % crowned by a four- 
cornered obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
four-cornered berry with four cells \ each inclofingone glo- 
. bular feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fection 
of Linnseus's twentieth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina joined to the 
ftyle, forming a column of one body. 
The Species are, 

1. Grewia [Occident alis) foliis fubovatis crenatis. Grewia 
with oval crenated lea ves. U 1 mi f ac iearbufcula ^thi- 
opica, ramulis alatis, floribus purpurafcentibus. Hort. 
Amfl. 1. p. 165. tab. 85. Ethiopian Shrub with the ap- 
pearance of Elm, winged branches, and purplijb flowers. 

2. Grewia (s/fricamis) foliis ovato-lanceolaus ferratis. 
Grewia with oval fpear-Jkaped leaves which are famed. 
The firft fort has been long preferved in many curious 
gardens,, both in England and Holland, and is fi- 
gured by Dr. Plukenet, by the title of Ulmifolia ar- 
bor Africana baccifera, floribus purpureas ; but by 
Dr. Boerhaave it was fuppofed to be one of Father 
Plumier's American plants, intitled Guidonia TJlmi 
foliis, flore rofeo ; but the characters of this do not at 
all agree with thofe of the Guidonia, that particular 
Ipecies of this genus being in the royal garden at Paris, 
which is extremely different from this. It grows na- 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope, from whence I 
have received the feeds, which have fuccecded in the 
Chelfca garden. 

This will grow to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
and has a ftem and branches very like thofe of the 
fmall-leaved Elm, the bark being imoorh, and of the 
fame colour as that of Elm when young ; the leaves 
are alio very like thofe of the Elm, and fall off in 
winter; the flowers are produced finely along the 
young branches from the wings of the leaves, which 
are of a bright purple colour ; thefe appear toward 
the end of July, and continue in Auguft, and the be- 
ginning of September, but are never fucceeded by 
fruit in this country. 

This may be propagated from cuttings or layers 5 the 
cuttings fliould be taken off, and planted in April, 
before the buds fwell, for they do not fuccecd 
well after; thefe cuttings fliould be planted in 
fmall pots filled with loamy earth, and the pots Ihould 
be plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
where, if they are duly watered, and in the heat of 
the day fhaded from the fun, they will take good root 
in about two months, and may then be gradually in- 
ured to bear the open air, into which they fliould be 
removed in June, and placed in a ftieltcred fituation, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muft 
be removed into the green-houfe ; the beft time to lay 
down the layers of this plant is in the fpring, before 
the buds come out, and thefe will be rooted by the 
fame time the following year, when they may be cut 
off from the old plants, and planted each into a fe- 
parate pot filled with a foft loamy foil. 
The beft time to remove or tranfplant this plant is, 
either in the fpring, juft. before the buds begin to 
fwell, or in autumn, when the leaves begin to drop ; 
for in fummer, when the plants are in full leaf, it will 
be very improper to difturb them. 
In winter thefe plants fliould be placed in the green- 
houfe, for they are too tender to live abroad in Eng- 
land ; but they fliould liave as much free air as poffible 
in mild weather, for they only require to be protected 
from froft, and after their leaves are fallen, they will 
require very moderate watering ; but in fummer they 
fliould be conftantly watered three or four times a week 
in dry weather, and placed in a flickered fituation, 
. with other hardy green-houfe plants, where they will 
add to the variety. 

The feeds of the fecond fort were fent me by Monf. 
Richard, gardener to the King of France at Mar- 

feilles. 
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feiiics, which were brought from Senegal in Africa, 
by Monf. Adanfon ; this rifes in this country with a 
ihrubby ftalk' five or fix feet high, fending out many 
lateral branches, which are covered with a brown hairy 
' bark, and garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, 
about two inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad in the middle, having feveral tranfverfe veins 
from the midrib to the fides, where they are fawed ; 
thefe are placed alternately on the branches, having 
very Ihort foot-ftalks, and continue in verdure through 
the year; the plants are young, fo have not as yet 
flowered in England, therefore I can give no further 
account of them. 

This fort is tender, lb will not live through the win- 
ter in England, unlefs it is placed in a warm ftove ; 
nor do thofe plants thrive well, which are placed on 
ihelves in the dry ftove ; therefore the only method 
to have them fucceed, is to place them in the bark- 
bed in the tan-ftove, where the plants have grown 
vciy well for fome years. In fummer thefe plants 
require a good lhare of free air to be admitted to 
them, and ftiould have water three or four times a 
week in warm weather ; but in winter they muft be 
fparingly watered, and require to be kept warm. 

G R I A S. Lin. Gen. 659. Anchovy Pear. 
The Characters are, 
Ihe empalement is cup-fhaped, of one leaf, cut into four 
equal fegments the flower has four leathery concave petals ^ 
and many briftly ft amino- which are inferted to the recep- 
tacle ', terminated by roundijh fummits, and a depreffed ger- 
tnen imwerfed in the empalement, having no ftyle, crowned 
by a four-cornered crofs-Jbaped ftigma, which afterward 
becomes a fieftjy berry, with a large nut having eight fur- 
rows and one cell containing a large pointed feed. 
This genus_ of plants is ranged in the firft order of 
Linnaeus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria Mono- 
gynia, the flower having many ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

1. Grias {Cauliflora). Lin. Sp. 732. Anchovy Pear. Pal- 
mis afHnis malus Perfica maxima, caudice non ramo- 
fa, foliis longiflimis, flore tetrapetalo pallidc luteo, 
fructu ex arboris trunco prodeunte. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 
2. p. 122. 

This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, and in many 
other warm parts of America, where it rifes with a 
itrait undivided ftem about twenty feet high, having 
a gray bark, marked with the veftigia of the fallen 
leaves i the top of the ftem is garnilhed with leaves 
near two feet long and fix inches broad, fitting clofe 
without foot-ftalks ; thefe have one longitudinal mid- 
rib with feveral tranfverfe veins, and are of a lucid 
green'j the flowers come out from the ftem below the 
leaves,- having no foot-ftalk, in fome places one, and 
in others they are in clufters, each having four thick 
' yellow petals, and a great number of ftamina which 
are fixed to the empalement of the flower-, the ger- 
men is included in the empalement, which afterward 
becomes a large oval Plumb, including a large pointed 
nut. 

The fruit of this tree is by the Spaniards in the Weft- 
Indies pickled and fent to old Spain as prefents, who 
eat them as Mango's, and fome fay the ripe fruit is 
. eaten as a defart. 

- The plant is propagated by planting of the Hones, 
which mould be put into- the ground foon after the 
fruit is gathered* and the plants muft be conftantly: 
kept in the bark-bed in the ftove, otherwife it will 
not thrive in this country. - • ■ 

GRONOViA. Martyn. Cent. 4. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
284. The name of this genus was given by the late | 
Dr. Houfton, in honour of Dr. Grbnovius, a learned 
botanift at Leyden. 

. The Characters are, ' >• 

• The flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf which 
is coloured^ and cut to the middle int o five fegments. It bath 
five fmall petals which are fixed to the cuts of the em- 
' palemcnt, and five hairy ftamina the length of the 'petals, 
. which are inferted into the empalement, and are placed al- 
ternate with the petals, terminated by twin fummits which 
are er eel. The germen it fit ua ted under the flower, fnp- 

2 
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porting a Jlender ftyle which is longer than the ftamina, 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a roundifh-coloured fruit with one cell, inclqfing one 
large roundifh feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedion of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have five 
ftamina and one ftyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Gronovia (Scandens). Hort. Cliff. 74. Gronovia fcan- 
dens lappacea, pampinea fronde. Houftr. Climbing 
burry Gronovia. 

This plant was dilcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun 
at La Vera Cruz, from whence he fent the feeds to 
Europe, which have fucceeded in many gardens. Ic 
is an annual plant, which fends forth many trailing 
branches like thofe of the ' Cucumber, which arc 

• clofely fet with broad green leaves, in fhape like thofe 
of the Vine but they are covered with fmall fpines 
on both fides, which fling like the Nettie: the 
branches have many tendrils or clafpers, by which 

, they fafteri themfelves to whatever plants they grow 
near, and will rife to the height of fix or eight feet ; 
the flowers are fmall, and of a greenifti yellow colour^ 
fo make no great appearance. ' : 

This being a very tender plant, muft be raifed on a 
hot-bed early in the fpring, and afterward placed in 
the bark-ftove, and treated in the fame way as the 
Momordica, with which management it will produce 
ripe feeds ; but this having neither life or beauty, is 
rarely cultivated but in botanic gardens for the fake 
. of variety. 

GROSSULARIA. Raii Meth. Plant. 145. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 639. tab. 409. Ribes. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
247. Goofcberry 5 in French, Grofelier. • • 
This and the Currant are by Tournefort placed in 
the fame genus, under the title' of Grofiblaria they 
are alfo joined together by Dr. Linnseus, under the 
title of Ribes, for in their principal characters they 
agree ; fo according to the fyftems of botany, they 
fhould be included in the fame genus ; but this may 
not be quite fo proper in a body of gardening, for as 
thefe fruits have always pafled under different deno- 
minations, ;fo if they are here joined together, it may 
occafion fome confufion among thofe who do not enter 
into the ftudy of botany. Mr. Ray has feparated thefe 
into different genera, and makes the difference of 
Goofeberry from the Currant, to confift in the firft 
having thorns On the branches, and the fruit-growing 
fingle ; whereas the latter hath fmooth branches, and 
the fruit growing in long bunches; and although 
thefe differences may not be ftrictly fcientific, yet~it 
may be allowed fufficient to diftinguifh them among 
gardeners. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five fegments at the top, ' which is fwollen, 'concave, 
and coloured. ■ It hath five finally obtufe,- ere ft petals, 
'which rife from the border of the empalement ; and five 
'awl-Jhaped : ftamina, which are inferted into the empale- 
ment, terminated by compreffed prqftrate funmits. The 
germen is fit it at ed below the flower, having- a bifid ftyle 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma, and afterward becomes aglo- 

• bular berry having a navel; 'with one cell, which' is filled 

• with roundijh compreffed feeds included in ajpu/p.''; ' 
'his genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linriseus' ln the 

firft fe&ion of his fifth clafs, intitled' Pen tandria Mo- 
nogynia, which. contains thofe plants wK6fe flowers 
have five ftamina and one ftyle. i\ / - ; - - 



The Species are, 



1 . 



:; Grossularia {Redinatttm) ramis reclinatis^aculeatis, 
• ped u nculis triphy His . Goofeberry witbrekimttg branches 
armed with jpines, and a three- leaved fdbt-Jfalk: ' Grot 

' fularia fpinofa, fructu obfcurc purpurafcerite. : J; & r. 

' '48. Prickly Goofeberry with a dark put -plifh fruit- 

. Grossularia' {Hirfttta) ramis' 1 aculeatis, baccis 
hirfutis. Goofeberry with prickly branches and hairy berries. 
GrofTularia fructu maxima hifpido margarifcarum fere 

' 'colore. Raii Hift. 1 484. Goofeberry with d^jery large 
rough fruity almoft of a pearl colour. 

2- Gaos- 
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Grossula^ia (Uva Crifpa) ramis aculeatis, erectis, 
baccis glabris. Goofebcrry with ereSt prickly branches, 
and fmcotb berries. Grolfularia fimplici acino, vel fpi- 
noia fylveftris. C. B. P. 455. Goojeberry with a Jingle 
• fruity or wild prickly Goofebeny. 

4. Gkossularia. (Qxyacanthoides) ramis undique acu- 
leatis. Goofebeny whofe branches are armed on all fides 
with [fines. Grofiularia oxyacantha^ foliis amplioribus 
e finu Hudfonis. Pluk. Amalth. 212. Goofebeny with 
larger Hawthorn leaves from Hadfotfs Bay. 

5. Grossularia {Cynofbati) aculeis fubaxillaribus, baccis 
aculeatis racemofis. Goofebcrry with fpines on the lower 
part of the branches-, and prickly berries growing in clus- 
ters. Ribes aculeis fubaxillaribus, baccis aculeatis 
racemofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 202. Currant with fpines on 
the lower part of the branches, and prickly berries growing 

in bunches. 

The forts which are here enumerated, are fuppofed 
to be dillinct fpecies ; but there are feveral other va- 
rieties which have been obtained from feeds, and are 
propagated for fale in the nurferies ; mod of thefe arc 
titled from the perfons who raifed them, as Lamb's 
Goofeberry, Hunt's Goofeb erry, Edwards's Goofe- 
beny, &c. and as there are frequently new varieties 
obtained, it is needlefs to. enumerate them here, thei "> 
fore I (hall proceed to their culture. 
Thefe are propagated either by fuckers taken from 
the old plants, or by cuttings ; the latter of which I 
prefer to the former, becaufe thofe plants which are 
produced from fuckers are always more difpofed to 
fhoot out a greater number of fuckers from their roots, 
than fuch as are raifed from cuttings, which generally 
form much better roots. 

The beft feafon for planting thefe cuttings is in au- 
tumn, juft before their leaves begin to fall •, obferving 
always to take the handfomeft lhoots, and from fuch 
brandies as generally produce the greateft quantity of 
fruit ; for if you take thofe which are produced from 
the ftem of the old plants (which are commonly very 
luxuriant) they will not be near fo fruitful as thole 
taken from bearing branches: thefe cuttings mould be 
about fix or eight inches long, and muft be planted 
in a border of light earth, expofed to the morning 
fun, about three inches deep, obferving to water them 
gently when the weather proves dry, to facilitate 
their taking root and in the fummer, when they have | 
put out branches, you mould rub off all the under 
moots, leaving only the uppermoft or ftrongeft, which 
mould be trained upright, to form a regular ftem. In 
October following thefe plants may be removed ; at 
which time you mould prepare an open fpot of frefh i 
earth, which mould be well dug, and cleanfed from | 
all noxious weeds, roots, &c. and being levelled, you 
mould proceed to take up your plants, trimming their 
roots, and cutting off all lateral fide branches j then 
plant them at three feet diftance row from row, and 
one foot afunder in the rows, obferving to place fome ] 
fhort fticks to the plants, in order to train their ftems j 
upright and regular. In this place they may remain 
one or two years, being careful to keep them clear 
from weeds, as alio to trim off all lateral moots which 
are produced below the head of the plant, fo that the 
item may be clear about a foot in height above the 
furface of the earth, which will be full- enough ; and 
as the branches are produced commonly very irregular 
in the head, you muft cut out fuch of them as crofs 
each other, or thin them where they are too clofe, 
whereby the head of the plant will be open, and ca- 
pable of admitting the air freely into the middle, 
which is of great ufe to all kinds of fruits. I 
-After thefe plants have remained in this nurfery one or I 
two years at molt, they will be fit to tranlplant to the 
places where they are defigned to remain ; for it is not [ 
lb well to let them grow in the nurferies too large 1 
which will ocean on their roots to be woody, whereby I 
the removing of them will not only hazard the growth I 
of the plants, but fuch of them as may take very well I 
will remain ftincd for two or three years, before, they I 
villbeabletorecoverthcircheck. Thefoilinwhichthefe I 
plants thrive to the greateft advantage, is a rich light I 
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earth 5 though they will do very well upon middling: 
foils, which are not too ftrong or moift, and in all fi- 
xations ; but where the fruit is cultivated, in order 
to procure it in the greateft perfection, they fhould 
never be planted in the ihade of other trees, but muft 
have a free open expofure. The diftance they ought 
to be planted is eight feet row from row, and fix feet 
afunder in the rows. The beft feafon for tranfplanting 
them is in October, when their leaves begin to decay ; 
obferving, as was before directed, to prune their roots, 
and trim off all lateral fhoots, or fuch as crofs each 
other, fhortening all long branches, fo as to make the 
head regular. 

In the pruning of thefe fhrubs mod people make ufe 
of garden- Jb ears, obferving only to cut the head round, 
as is practifed for Evergreens, &c. whereby the 
branches become fo much crowded, that what fruit 
is produced, never grows to half the fize as it would 
do were the branches thinned, and pruned according 
to art ; which fhould always be done with a pruning- 
knife, fhortening the ftrong fhoots to about ten inches, 
and cutting out all thofe which grow irregular, thin- 
ning the fruit- bearing branches where they are too 
thick, obferving always to cut behind a leaf bud. With 
this management your fruit will be near twice as large 
as thofe which are produced upon fuch bufhes as are 
not thus pruned, and the flirubs will continue in vi- 
gour much longer-, but you muft obferve to keep 
the ground clear from weeds, and dig it at leaft once 
a year ; and every other year you fhould beftow a 
little rotten dung upon it, which will greatly improve 
the fruit. 

i 

It is a common practice with the gardeners near Lon- 
don, who have great quantities of thefe bufhes in 
order to fupply the markets, to prune them foon after 
Michaelmas, and then to dig up the ground between 
the rows, and plant it with Cole worts for fpring ufe, 
whereby their ground is employed all the winter, with- 
out prejudicing the Goofeberries ; and in hard winters 
thefe Coleworts often efcape, when thofe which are 
planted in an open expofure are all deftroyed ; and 
thefe are generally pulled up for ufe in February or 
March, fo that the ground is clear before the Goofe- 
berries come out in the fpring ; which is a piece of 
hufbandry well worth practifing where ground is dear, 
or where perfons are confined for room* 

GROVES are the greateft ornaments to a garden, nor 
can a garden be complete which has not one or more 
of thefe. In fmall gardens there is fcarce room to ad- 
mit of Groves of any extent, yet in thefe there fhould 
be at leaft one contrived, which fhould be as large as 
the ground will allow it; and where thefe are fmall, 

. there is more fkill required in the difpofition, to give 
thcrn the appearance of being larger than they really 
are. 

Groves have been in all ages held in great veneration: 
the ancient Romans had a fort of Groves near feveral 
of their temples, which were confecrated to fome God, 
and were called luci by antiphrafis, a non lucendo, 
as being fhady and dark ; and thefe were dedicated to 
holy ufes, being places of folitude and retirement, and 
were never to be violated with the ax. 
Thefe Groves are not only great ornaments to. gar* 
dens, but are alfo the greateft relief againft the violent 
heats of the fun, affording fhade to walk under in the 
hotteft part of the day, when the other parts of the 
garden are vfchCs ; fo that every garden is defective 
which has not fhade. 

.Groves arc of two forts, viz. open and clofe Groves : 
open Groves are fuch as have large fhady trees, which 
ftand at fuch di (lances, as that their branches may ap- 
proach fo near each other, as to prevent the rays of 
the fun from penetrating through them ; but as fuch 
trees are a long time in growing to a proper fize for 
affording a fhade, fo where new Groves are planted, 
the trees muft be placed clofer together, in order to 
have fhade as foon, as poflible - 9 but in planting of thefe 
Groves, it is much the beft way to dilpofe all the trees 
irregularly, which will give them a greater magnifi- 
cence, and alfo form a fhade fooner, than when the 
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trees arc planted in lines ; for when the fun {nines 
between the rows of trees, as it muft do fome part of 
the day in fummer, the walks between them will be 
expoied to the heat at fuch times, until the branches 
of thefe trees meet ; whereas in the irregular planta- 
tions, the trees intervene, and obftruct the direct rays 
of the fun. ' 

When a perfon who is to lay out a garden, is fo 
happy as to meet with large full grown trees upon the 
fpot, they fhould remain inviolate, if poflible ; for it 
will be better to put up with many inconveniencies, 
than to deflroy thefe, which will require an age to re- 
trieve ; fo that nothing but that of offending the ha- 
bitation, by being fo near as to occafion great damps 
or obilrufting line views, fhould tempt the cutting 
of them down. 

Mcfl of the Groves which have been planted either 
in England, or in thofe celebrated gardens of France, 
are only a few regular lines of trees many of which 
are avenues to the habitation, or lead to fonje build- 
ing, or object ; but thefe do not appear fo grand, 
as thofc which have been made in woods where the 
trees have grown accidentally, and at irregular dis- 
tances ; and where the trees have large Jpreading 
heads, and are left at fuch a di (lance, as to permit 
the Grafs to grow under them, then they afford the 
grcatefl plea lure : for nothing is more noble than 
fine fprcading trees with large ftems, growing through 
Grafs, especially if the Grafs is well kept, and has a 
good verdure ; befides, moflof thefe planted Groves 
have generally a gravel-walk, made in aftrait line be- 
tween them, which greatly offends the fight of perfbns 
who have true taile therefore whenever a gravel- 
walk is abfolutely necefTary to be carried through 
thefe Groves, it will be much better to twift it about, 
according as the trees naturally ftand, than to attempt 
regularity ; but dry walks under large trees are not fo 
ulcful as in open places, becaufe the dropping of the 
trees will render diefe walks ufelefs. after rain, for a 
confiderable time. 

Clofe Groves have frequently large trees (landing in 
them, but the ground is filled under thefe with fhrubs, 
or under-wood ; fo that the walks which are made in 
them arc private, and ferecned from winds, whereby 
they are rendered agreeable for walking, at fuch times 
when the air is too violent or cold for walking in the 
more expofed parts of the garden. 
Thefe are often contrived fb as to bound the open 
Groves, and frequently to hide the walls, or other in- 
clofures of the garden and when they are properly 
laid out, with dry walks winding through them, and 
on the fides of thefe fweet-fmelling fhrubs and flowers 
irregularly planted, they have a charming effect ; for 
here a perfon may walk in private, fheltercd from the 
inclemency of cold or violent winds, and enjoy the 
greater fweets of the vegetable kingdom : therefore 
where it can be admitted, if they are continued round 
the whole inclofure of the garden, there will be a much 
greater extent of walk * and thefe fhrubs will appear 
the bell boundary, when there arc not fine prolpects 
to be gained. 

Thefe clofe Groves arc by the French termed bof- 
quets, from the Italian word bofquetto, which fignifies 
a little wood, and in moflof the French gardens there 
are many of them planted ; but thefe are reduced to 
' regular figures, as ovals, triangles, fquares, and ftars j 
which have neither the beauty or ufe which thofe 
have that are made irregularly, and whofe walks are 
not fhut lip on each fide by hedges, which prevents 
the eye from feeing the quarters ; and thefe want 
the fragancy of the fhrubs and flowers, which are 
the great delight of thefe private walks : add to this, 
the keeping of the hedges in good order is attended 
with a great expence, which is a capital thing to be 
confidered in the making of gardens. 

GUAIABARA. See Coccolobos. 

GUAJACANA. See Diospvros. 

GUAJACUM. Plum. Nov. Gen. 39. tab. 1 7. Lin. 

- Gen. Plant. 46*5. Lignum Vitav or Fockwood. 
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. The Characters are, 
The flower hath a concave empalement of one leaf 
is quinquefid. It bath five oblongs oval, concave petals, 
which are infer ted in the empalement and fpread open y and 
tat ered ftamina infer ted in the empalement, terminated h 
fmall fummits. The ftyle is long and fonder, the geri 
men is ova} and pointed, and the ftigma is Jingle and 
fender. The germen afterward becomes a berry which is 
roundijh, with an oblique pointy and deeply furrowed, in- 
clofing an oval hard feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl fection of 
Linnasus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have ten 
ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Guajacum {Officinale) foliolis bijugatisobtufis. Lin. 
Sp. Flant. 38 1 . Guajacum with obiufe lobes placed by 
pairs. Guajacum flore ca^ruleo, fructu fubrotundo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 391. Guajacum with a blue flower 
and a roundijh fruit. 

2. Guajacu-m (Santlum) foliolis multijugatis obtufis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 382. Guajacum with many pair of obtufe 
lobes. Guajacum flore ca^ruleo fimbriato, fruttu te- 
tragon©. Plum. Nov. Gen. 391. Guajacum with a blue 
fringed flower :> and a four-cornered fruit. 

3. Guajacum (Afrum) foliolis multijugatis obtufis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 382. Guajacum with many pair of acute- 
pointed lobes. Guilandinoides. Hort. Cliff, 489. and 
the Afra arbor acacia? fimilis, foliis myrti aculeatis 
fplendentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 57. African-tree 
like the Acacia* with fhining, acute-pointed, Myrtle leaves. 
The firfl fort is the common Lignum Vita?, or Gua- 
jacum, which is ufed in medicine, and grows naturally 
in moft of the iflands in the Weft-Indies, where itrifes 
to be a very large tree, having a hard, brittle, brown- 
ilh bark, not very thick ; the wood is firm, folid, and 
ponderous, appearing very refinous, of a blackifh yel- 
low colour within, and of a hot aromatic tafte j the 
fmaller brandies have an Afh-coloured bark, gar- 
nifhed with leaves, which are divided by pairs, each 
pair having two pair of fmall, oval, blunt leaves 
(or pinnas) of a ftifF confiftence, and a lucid green 
the flowers are produced in chillers at the end of the 
branches, compofed of five oval concave petals, of 
a fine blue colour ; in the center of thefe is fixed a 
ftyle with an oval gerrnen, crowned by a flender flig- 
ma ; and round this is fituated from ten to twenty 
ftamina, which are as long as the ftyle, terminated by 
fickle-lhaped • fummits. Dr. Linnaeus fuppofes the 
flowers to have but ten ftamina, whereas they cer- 
tainly have near twenty. 

The bark and wood of this tree are much of the fame 
nature, only the wood is accounted hotter ; they are 
ufed in diet-drinks to purify and cleanfe the blood, 
and to caufe fweating ; they are efleemed good for the 
gout and dropfy, the king's-evil, and particularly 
tor the French pox. The gum or rcfin, which is black, 
Alining* and. brittle, and when powdered, of a green- 
ifh white colour, of an aromatic fmell, and poignant 
tafte, is fomewhat cathartic, and a good purge in 
rheumatic cafes, to the quantity of two fcruplcs 
mixed with the yolk of an egg, and given in a con- 
venient vehicle. 

The wood of this tree is fo hard as to break the tools 
in felling them, fo they are feldom cut down for 
lire- wood, being difficult to burn 5 but the wood is of 
great ufe to the fugar-planters, for making of wheels 
and cogs.forthe fugar-mills, 8cc. It is alfo frequently 
brought to Europe, and wrought into bowls, and other 
utennls are made of the wood. 

* 

This tree can only be propagated by feeds, which 
muft be procured from the countries where it naturally 
grows \ thefe muft be frefh, otherwise they will not 
grow j when they arrive, they fhould be lbwn in pots 
rilled with light earth, and plunged into a good hot- 
bed : if theleeds are good, and the bed in which they 
are plunged is of a proper temperature of heat, the 
plants will appear infix weeks or two months after* and 
in fix weeks, will grow to be of ftrength enough more 
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for tranfplanting ; then they fhould be carefully taken I 
out of the feed-pots, fo as to prefer ve their roots as I 
entire as pofiible, and each planted in feparate fmall ] 
pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a new I 
hot- bed of tanners bark, where they mu ft be fhaded 
from the fun till they have taken frefh root ; then they j 
muft be treated, in the fame manner as other tender I 
exotic plants from warm countries, admitting a large j 
fhare of free air to them when the weather is warm : j 
they will require to be frequently refreflied with water J 
in warm weather, but it muft be given them with cau- I 
tion, for too much wet will infallibly deftroy them, j 
While the plants are young, they may be kept during I 
the fummer feafon in a hot- bed of tanners bark un- I 
der a frame ; but in the autumn they muft be re- I 
moved into the bark-ftove, and plunged into the hot- I 
bed of tan, where they mould conftantly remain, and I 
muft be treated in the fame manner as other tender I 
plants, being careful not to give them too much wa- I 
ter in the winter, when it is very prejudicial to them, I 
and in fummer they mould have a large fhare of free I 
air admitted to them every day. "With this treatment J 
the plants will thrive very well, but they are plants of J 
flow growth in their own country, fo cannot be ex- I 
pedled to make great progrefs in Europe. . j 

The fecond fort has many fmall leaves placed along I 
the midrib by pairs, which are rounded and obtule I 
at their ends, but narrow at their bafe : they are of I 
the fame confiftence with thofe of the former fort, I 
but of a darker green colour ; the flowers are pro- j 
duced in loofe bunches toward the end of the 1 
branches, which are of a line blue colour, and their I 
petals are fringed on their edges. This is called in 1 
fome of the iflands Baftard Lignum Vitas ; I received I 
it from Antigua by that title. It requires the fame I 
treatment as the firft fort, and is propagated by feeds 
in the fame way. 

I have alfo received fpecimens from the ifland of 
Barbuda of one, which feems different from either of 
thofe before-mentioned : the branches have the fame 
appearance with thofe of the firlt fort, but the leaves 
are larger and indented at their extremities, and are I 
placed all round the branches, on very fhort foot- I 
ftalks •, the flowers were broken off, fo I cannot de- I 
termine the difference between them, but by all ap- I 
pearance they feem to be of the fame genus. I 
The third fort has been long an inhabitant in fbme I 
of the curious gardens in-England and Holland, but I 
feldom produces flowers in Europe. This grows na- I 
turally at the Cape of Good Hope, from whence the J 
feeds were brought firft to Holland, where it pafled I 
for a (pedes of Acacia, until it produced its flowers 5 
which, by the account given of them by the late Dr. I 
Boerhaave, were of the butterfly kind ; but whether I 
Dr. Linnxus has feen the flowers or not, I cannot fay ; J 
however, he has removed it from that clafs of plants, I 
and has added it to this genus ; and as I have not yet.l 
feen the flowers, fo I do not know if it is rightly placed. J 
The plants retain their leaves all the year, and will live I 
in a good green -houfc in winter, but in fummer muft I 
be placed abroad with other green-houfb plants. It is I 
of flow growth, and is with difficulty propagated by I 
layers. 1 

G U A J A V A. See Psidium. 

GUANABANUS. See Annona. 

GUAZUMA; See Theobroma. 

GUIDONIA. See Samvda. 

GUILAND1NA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 464. Bonduc. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. tab. 39. The Nickar-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf is bell-Jhaped* 
and cut at the top into five equal figments. : the flower 
has five concave fpear-Jhaped petals which are equal, and 
Jit clofe to the empalement, into which they are 'infer ted. 
It hath ten awl-fhaped Jlamina which are erecJ, and in- ' 
fcrted in the empalement, beijig alternately fhorter than 
each other, and terminated by obtufe fummits. In the . 
center is Jituatcd an oblong gerincn, fupporting a Jlender 
fly le the length of the flamina, crowned by a fingle fHg- ; 
ma. The germen afterward becomes a rhomboid pod y 'with ' 
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a 'convex future or. the upper fide ; it is fujtllhig and com- 
prejfed, having one cc'/ y including oval hard feeds, whic* 
are feparatcd by partitions. ' ." 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linna^us's tenth clafs, in winch he includes the plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
1. Guilandina {Bonduc) actileata pinnis ovatis foliolis 
aculeis folitariis. Lin. Sp. 545. Prickly Guilandina with 
oval-winged leaves, whofe fmall leaves are armed with 
fingle fpines. Bonduc vulgare majus polyphylluni. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. Common greater ' Bwdttc, having 
many leaves, called yellow Nickar. 
. Guilandina {Bonditcella) aculeata, pinnis oblongo- 
ovatis fbliolis aculeis geminis. Lin. Sp. 545. Prickly 
Guilandina with oblong oval leaves, having fpines by pairs. 
Bonduc vulgare minus polyphyllum. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 25. Smaller common Bonduc, or Nickar-tree having 
many leaves, called gray Nickar. 
. Guilandika {Glabra) incrmis foliis bipinnatis, foli- 
olis ovatis ac utis alternis. Smooth Guilandina with dou- 
ble winged leaves, whofe fmall leaves are oval-pointed and 
alternate. 

. Guilandina {Moringa) inermis, foliis fubpinnatis, 
foliolis inferiori bus ternatis. Flor. Zeyl. 155. Smooth 
Guilandina with winged leaves, whofe under fmall leaves 
are trifoliate. Moringa Zeylanica, foliorum pinnis 
pinnatis, flore majore, fru£tu angulofo. Burm. Zeyl. 
162- tab. 75. Morunga of Ceylon, with double-winged 
leaves, a larger fewer, and an angular fruit. 
. Guilandina {Dioica) inermis foliis bipinnatis bafi 
apiceque fimpliciter pinnatis. Lin. Sp. 546. Guilandina 
with fmooth branches, doubly winged leaves, whofe bafe 
and tops arc fingle winged. Bonduc Canadenfc poly- 
phyllum, non fpinofum, mas & foemina. DuHamel. 
Canada Nickar-tree having many leaves, which have no 
fpines, and are male and female in different plants. 
The firft and fecond forts grow naturally in moft of 
the iflands in the Weft-Indies, where they twine their 
flalks about any neighbouring fupport, and rife to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet. The leaves of the 
firft fort are near a foot and a half long, and are 
compofed of fix or feven pair of pinna?, or wings, 
each of which has as many pair of lobes, or fmall 
leaves fet along the midrib ; thefe are oval and en- 
tire ; the foot-ftalk or principal midrib of the lcaf^ 
is armed with lhort, crooked, fingle thorns, which are 
placed irregularly \ the ftalks are clofely armed with 
the like thorns, which arc larger. The ftalks at firft 
grow erect, but afterward they twine about the neigh- 
bouring trees or Hi rubs, being too weak to ftand with- 
out fupport: the flowers come out in long fpikes 
from the wings of the ftalk ; they are compofed of 
five concave yellow petals, which arc equal} in the 
center is fituated the oblong germen, furrounded by 
ten ftamina. After the flower is paft, the germen 
becomes a broad thick pod, about three inches long 
and two broad, clofely armed with flender fpines, 
opening with two valves, each inclofingtwo hard feeds 
about the fizc of children's marbles, of a yellowifh 
colour, 

The fecond fort differs from the firft, in having 
much fmaller leaves, which are let clofe together} and 
below each pair of lobes are fituated two fhort ftiff 
crooked fpines, which are placed oppofite } the flow- 
ers are of a deeper yellow colour than thofe of the firft 
fort, and the feeds are of an Afli-colour. 
The third fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Hou- 
ftoun at Campeachy, from whence he fent the dried 
famples to England, but there was no fruit on the 
trees at the time when he was there ; but he mentions 
that this fort had an upright Item, which was of a large 
lize, dividing into many branches } thefe are garniftied 
with double winged leaves, which are fmooth ; the 
wings come out altenrnate, each leaf being compofed 
of four pair, but the lobes are placed oppofite upon 
the middle rib ; they are cval, but end in a point, 
and arc of a light green colour. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the ifland of 
Ceylon, and in fevcral places cn the Malabar coaft, 

from . 
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from whence the feeds were brought to England. 
This in its native country rifes to the height of twenty- 
five or thirty feet, with a ftrong ftcm, covered with a 
fmooth bark, which in the young branches is green, 
but on the older it is of an Alh-colour the root grows 
knobbed, and very thick. This, when young, is fcraped 
and ufed by the inhabitants as Horfe-radifh is in Eu- 
rope, having much the fame (harp tafte » the branches 
are garnifhed with decompounded winged leaves - 9 
thofeVhich are fituated at the bafe have but three 

- leaves, but above, the leaves are branched out into fe- 
veral divifions, which are again divided into fmaller, 
having each five or fix pair of oval lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; they are of a light green, and a little 
hoary on their under fide. The flowers are produced 
in loofe bunches from the fide of the branches ; they 
are compofed of an unequal number of petals, from 
five to ten ; they have ten fhort ftamina furrounding 
the germen, which afterward turns to a long taper 
pod, including feveral angular feeds, covered with a 
thin membrane. Thefe have a flavour like the root. 
Thefe four forts are natives of warm countries, fo 
will not live through the winter in England, unlefs 
they are placed in a warm ftove, and the pots plunged 
into the tan-bed. They are propagated by feeds, but 
thofe of the two firft forts are fo hard, that unlefs they 
are foaked two or three days in v/ater before they are 
put into the ground, or placed under the pots in the 
tan-bed to foften their covers, they will remain years 
in the ground without vegetating : when the plants 
come up, they will be fit to tranfplant in a fhort time* 
then they fhould be each tranfplanted into a fmall pot 
filled with light frefh earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot- bed of tanners bark, fhading them till they 
have taken frefh root ; then they mult be treated in 
the fame manner as other tender exotic plants, giv- 
ing them a large fhare of air in warm weather, and 
but little water; and when the plants have ad- 
vanced to be too tali to remain in the frames, they 
muft be removed into the bark-ftove and plunged in- 
to the hot-bed, where they will make great progrefs, 
provided they have not too much water, efpecially 
during the winter feafon, for thefe plants are very im- 
patient of moifture in cold weather. 
The fourth fort requires the fame treatment as thofe 
before-mentioned, but the feeds will grow without be- 
ing fteeped in water ; and the plants are with diffi- 
culty fliifted from one pot to another, for their roots 
are large, flelhy, and have but few fibres ; fo that un- 
lefs great care is taken, all the earth will fall away 
from them, which often caufes their ftalks to decay 
almoft to the root, and fome times occafions the lofs 
of the plants. This plant muft be fparingly watered 
at all times, but particularly in cold weather, when 
moifture will caufe them to rot in a fhort time. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Canada, from whence 
the plants were brought to Paris, where it has been 
fome years cultivated 5 but about fourteen years paft, 
it was firft brought to England. This, in the country 
where it naturally grows, rifes with an erect ftem to 
the height of thirty feet or more, dividing into many 
branches, which are covered with a bluifh Afh-colour- 
cd bark very fmooth, and garnifhed with large decom- 
pounded winged leaves which are of the oval fhape, 
very fmooth and entire, but are ranged alternate on 
the midrib \ thefe fall off in the autumn, and new 
ones come out late in the fpring. 
There are male and female of this fort in different 
plants ; as thefe have not as yet flowered in any of 
the Englifh gardens, fo I can give no farther account 
of them nor of the fruit, having never feen any of 
them. This fort lives abroad in the open air, and 
is never hurt by froft. It is propagated by cutting off 
fome of the horizontal roots, which will caufe them to 
(hoot upward, fo it may be taken from the old root, 
and planted in pots, whereby the plant may be mul- 
tiplied, or by fuckers from the root: It requires a 
light foil, not too moift. 

GUNDELIA. Tourn. Cor. 51. tab. 586. Lin. Gen. 
PUiit. Hacub. Vaill. Ac. Reg. Sden. 1718. 
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This plant was fo named by Dr. Tournefort, in ho^ 
nour of Dr. Gundelicheimer, who found it in his tra- 
vels in company with Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. 

The Characters are, 
// hath an uniform tubulotts flozver, compofed of many 
hermaphrodite florets, which are insircled by leaves. 
They have hut one petal which is clofed at the bottom,' but 
fweUs at the top, where it is Jlightly cut into five fo- 
ments : they have five fljort hairy jlamina, terminated by 
long cylindrical fttmmits. The o n jal germen is fituated 
at the bottom of the flower* crowned by fmall fcales, fup. 
porting ajlender fiyle which is longer than the petal, ter- 
minated by two revolving ftigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundifh fingle feed inch fed in the common recep- 
tacle, which is conical, and the feeds are feparated by a 
chaffy down. 

This genus of plants is by Tournefort referred to his 
twelfth clafs, which contains the herbs with fiofcu- 
lous flowers. Dr. Linnaeus ranges it in the fifth fee- 
tion of his nineteenth clafs j intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia fegregata, which includes thofe plants whofe 
flowers have a common empalemem, and each of the 
florets are included in another. 

We have but one diftinct Species of this genus at 
prefent in England, viz. 
Gundelia. Lin. Sp. Plant. 8 14. There is no Englifh 
title to this plant, but there arc two varieties of it 
mentioned by Tournefort, which are fuppofed to 
arife from the fame feeds, as they were found grow- 
ing prom ifcuou fly together. Thefe are, 

1. Gundelia (Toumefortii) Orientalis acanthi aculcati 
foliis, floribus intense purpureis, capite araneosa lanu- 
gine obfito. Tourn. Cor. 51. Eajt em Gundelia with 
prickly Beards-breech leaves, deep purple flowers, and a 
head covered with a down like a cobiveb. 

2. Gundelia {Glabro) Orientalis, acanthi aculeati fo- 
lio, capite glabro. Tourn. Cor. 51. Eaftern Gundelta 
with a prickly Bear* s-breccb leaf, and a fmooth head. 
This plant was difcovered by Dr. Gundelfcheimer, 
in company with Tournefort, near Baibout in Arme- 
nia, but has fince been foundgrowing naturally in fe- 
veral places in the Levant, where it is generally found 
in dry ftrong land. The ftalks of this plant feldom 
rife more than a foot and a half high ; the under leaves 

. are long, narrow, and fawed on their edges, their 
teeth ending in a fpine ; the other leaves are broader, 
which are irregularly flalhed to the midrib, and 
armed at the points with fharp prickles ; the ftalks 
divide upward into feveral branches, which are armed 
with leaves of the fame form, but are narrower and 
each is terminated by a conical head of flowers, refem- 
bling thofe of Fuller's Thiftle, being furrounded at 
the bafe by a circle of long, narrow, prickly leaves : 
thefe heads are compofed of many hermaphrodite 
florets, which are fhut up in the fcales, each having an 
empalement, and a germen with five ftamina furround- 
ing it ; but there are few of the feeds which ripen 
perfectly in each head, in the natural places of its 
growth. If rain happens at the time when the plants 
are in flower, the germen pcrifhes, which is the cafe 
with feveral other of thofe plants whofe flowers are 
collected into heads. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feed, which fliould 
be fbwn the beginning of March, in a warm dry bor- 
der of frefh, but lean earth, in the place where the 
plants are defigned to remain. When the plants come 
up, they muft be carefully cleared from weeds ; ai 
they grow large, they mould be thinned, leaving 
the plants which are defigned to remain, about two 
feet afunder, that they may have room to fpread. After 
this there is no other culture required, but to keep 
them clear from weeds ; and if the froft fhould prove 
fevere in winter, the plants fhould be covered with 
ftraw or Peas -haulm to protect them, but this cover- 
ing muft be taken off in mild weather j in two years 
they will produce their flowers, when they will 
mate a fine appearance amongft other hardy planes 
in the pleafure-garden. They flower in May, and 
the plants lofe their ftalks and leaves in autumn, 
but their roots will abide many years. 

GYP- 
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GYPSOPHYLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 49S. We have 
no Englifli title for this genus. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a permanent, angular* bell-Jbaped em- 
blement-, cut into five parts at the top. It bath Jive oval 
blunt petals^ which fpread open, and ten awl-Jhaped fta- 
mina, terminated by roundifi fummits. In the center is 
fituated a globular germen, Supporting two Jlender flylcs, 
crowned by Jingle ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes 
a g lobular capfule 'with one cell, opening with five valves, 
filed with fmall roundi/h feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linna^us's tenth clafs, wbich includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have ten ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. GypsornvLA (Aggrcgata) foliis mucronatis recur va- 
tis, floribus aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 406. Gypfo- 
phyla- with pointed recurved leaves, and flowers gathered 
in a head. Lychnis Hifpanica kali folio multiflora. 
Tourn. Inft. K. H. 338. Spanifh Lychnis with a Glajf- 
wort leaf and many flmvers. 

2. GypsorHYLA {Faftigiata) foliis lanceolato-liheari- 
bus, obfolete triquetris Iambus obtufis fecundis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 407. Gypfophyla with narrow fpear- 
Jhaped leaves, having three blunt angles, and fmooth oh- 
tufe leaves in clufters. Saponaria caule fimplici, foliis 
linearibus ex alis foliorum confertis teretibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 166. Sopewort with a Jingle ftalk* very narrow 
leaves, coming out in clufters from the wings of the 
flalks. 

3. Gypsophyla (Proflrata) foliis lanceolatis larvibus, 
caulibus diffufis, piftillis corolla campanulata longio- 
ribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. A pp. 1195. Gypfophyla with 
fmooth fpear-Jhaped leaves, diffufed flalks, and the point al 
longer than the petal, wbich is bell-Jbaped. 

4. Gypsophyla (Perfoliata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, fe- 
miamplcxTcauUbus. Lin.'Sp. Plant. 408. 1 Gypfophyla 
with oval fpear-Jhaped leaves* half embracing the ftalks. 
Lychnis Orientalis, faponarise folio & facie v flore par- 
vo & multiplied Tourn. -Gor. 24. Eaftern- Lychnis with 
the leaf and appearance of Sopewort, bavU^ 

flowers. - ■• 

5. Gypsophvla (Paniculata) foliis lanceolatis .fcabris, 

floribttsV'dioicis corollis revolutis. Lin* Sp. Plant. 
407. Gypfophyla with rough, fpear-Jhaped leaves, male 
and feM'dle in different plants, and the \ petals of the 
flowers recurved. Alfine : frutefcens caryophylli folio, 
flore parvo albo. Gerb. Shrubby Chickweedwitb a Clove 
Gillif, lower leaf, and a fmall white flower \ ■ 
The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Spain, ; and Italy, upon the mountains. This hath 
a bererinial root, from which arifc many narrow leaves 
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ending in acute points, which are recurved; the 
flalks rife about a foot high, garni Ihed with nar- 
rower leaves, placed oppolite, and at foipe of the 
joints there are fmaller leaves growing from the (talks 
in clufters ; the upper part of the ftalk divides into 
fmaller branches, each being terminated by a. clofe 
bunch of fmall white flowers. Thefe appear in July, 
and are fucceeded by fmall oval capfules, filled with 
fmall feeds. 

The fecond fort is fornewhat like the firft, but the 
leaves are much narrower, and almoft three-cor- 
nered ; they are placed in clufters, which come out 
from the fide of the ftalk; the bunches of the 
flowers are fmaller, and notfo clofcly joined. This hath 
a perennial root, and grows naturally upon the Hel- 
vetian mountains. 

The third fort hath a perennial root, from which arife 
fmooth fpear-lhaped leaves in clufters ; the ftalks are 
near a foot long, but are proftrate on the ground ; 
the flowers have a piirplifh caft, and the ftamina are 
much longer than the petals of the flowers. This 
flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Levant, and 
alio in Spain. It hath aftrong, flefhy, fibrous root, 
which ftrikes deep in the ground, fending up feveral 
thick, flefhy ftalks, which rife near two feet high, 
garnilhed with oval fpear-lhaped leaves, which half 
embrace the ftalks with their bafe , the upper part of 
. the ftalk divides into many fmaller branches, which 
. ' are terminated with loofe bunches of fmall white 
« flowers. Thefe open in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

■ The fifth fort grows naturallyr in Siberia and Tartary, 
-.the feeds of it were fent me from Peterfburgh. This 
hath a perennial root, from which arife many branch- 
ing ftalks a foot and a half high, garnilhed with 
narrow fmooth -pointed leaves, fliaped like thofe of 
GilliflowerS •, at the top of the ftalks are produced 
loofe clufters of very fmall white flowers, which ap- 
pear at the fame time with the former forts, and the 
feeds ripen in the autumn. 

Theie plants have no great beauty, fb are rarely cul- 
tivated but in botanic gardens for the fake of. va- 
riety. , . 

They arc propagated by feeds, which fhould be fbwn 
in a bed of light earth, and when . the. plants are ik to 
remove, they may be tranfplantcd into the places where 
:they are defigned to remain, and will require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds,'* for the 
roots will continue feveral years, and annually pro- 
duce flowers and feeds. 
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H^EM AN THUS. Tourn! Inft. R. H. 657. 
tab. 433. Lin. Gen. Plant. 394.' Dracunculoi- 
des. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2; 226. [ A fa«*00*> of 
AlJ*«, blood, and "A^^, flos, a ''flower, i. e. 
Blood-flower.] 

The Characters are, 
The floisjcr has d permanent empalement of fix leaves, Tsbith 
is large* and fbaped like an umbel. It hath orie ereft petal, 
which is cut into fix parts, having a fhort angular tube* 
. and fix awl-fhapcd ftamina* wbich are inferted in the petal* 
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but are longer, terminated by oblong proftrate fummits. 
7" be germen is fituated under the flower* fupporting a Jingle 
Jtyle the length of the ftamina* crowned by a finglefligma. 
The germen afterward becomes a roundifh berry with three 
cells* each containing one triangular feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
LinfKeus's fixth clafs, in titled Hcxandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants Whofe flowers have fix fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 
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The Species are, 

1 . HjEManthus (Ccccineus) foliis linguiformibus planis 
■ lasvibus. Prod. Ley d. 42. Blood-flower with plain* tongue- 

Jhaped, fmcotb leaves. Hsemanthus Africanus. H. L. 
Bat. African Blood-flower* cr Cape Tulip. 

2. Hi^MANTHus (Carinatus) foliis longioribus carinatis. 
Blood-flower with longer keel-Jhaped leaves. 

3. H^emanthus (Ptwiceus) foliis lanceolato ovatis un- 

dulatis erectis. Hort. Cliff. 127. Blood-flower with jpcar- 
Jbaped, waved, eretl leaves. Haemanthus colchici fo- 
liis perianthio herbaceo. Horc. Elth. 1 67. Blood-flower 
with Meadow Saffron leaves* and an herbaceous involu- 
o um. Dracunculoides. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 226. Baflard 
Dragon. 

The firft fort has been many years in fcveral curious 
gardens in Europe, where it hath feldom flowered. 
This hath a large bulbous root, from which in the 
autumn comes out two broad flat leaves, of a flefhy 
confidence, ihaped like a tongue, which turn back- 
ward on each fide, and fpread fiat on the ground, fo 
have a lingular appearance all the winter ; and in the 
fpring thefe leaves decay, fo that from the end of May 
to the beginning of Auguft, they aredeftiture of leaves: 
when thefe produce their flowers, it is always in the 
autumn, juft before the new leaves come out. In the 
books where this plant is figured, the flowers are re- 
prefented growing upon a ftrong upright foot-ftalk 
but all thofe which I have feen in flower, never have 
rifen more than two or three inches from the bulb, 
with a large duller of bright red flowers, inclofed in 
a common leafy-coloured empalementj thefe were 
tubulous, with one petal cut into fix parts, each having 
fix long (lamina, (landing out beyond the petal, and 
in the center appears the germen fitting under the 
flower, fupporting a Angle ftyle, crowned with a ftig- 
ma. The germen never ripens to a feed in England, 
but decays with the flower, and then the green leaves 
grow and fpread on the ground. 
The fecond fort hath a large bulbous root like the 
firft, which fends out three or four leaves, that grow 
a foot long or more thefe are not flat like thofe of 
the other, but are hollowed like the keel of a boat, 
and (land more erect than thofe of the former fort, 
but are not quite fo broad ; the flowers of this are like 
thofe of the firft, but are of a paler red ; this is cer- 
tainly different from the other. I received the roots 
of this from Dr. Van Royen, profeflbr of botany at 
Leyden. 

The third fort hath roots compofed of many thick 
flelhy tubers, which join at the top, where they form 
a. head, out of which arifes a flefhy fpotted ftalk, 
like that of the dragon, which fpreads out at the top 
into feveral fpear-fhaped leaves, which are waved on 
their edges. The ftalks grow about a foot high, and 
the leaves are fix or eight inches long, and two broad 
in the middle from the fide of this ftalk near the 
ground, breaks out a ftrong flelhy foot-ftalk, about 
fix or eight inches long, fuftaining at the top a large 
clufter of flowers, included in one common empale- 
ment or covering, which is permanent ; the flowers 
are (haped like thofe of the other forts, but are of a 
yellowilh red colour. Thefe appear in May, June, 
or July, and are fucceeded by berries which are of a 
beautiful red colour when ripe. 

The two firft forts are with difficulty propagated in 
Europe, for their roots put out offsets but fparingly, fb 
the gardens in Holland are fupplied with them from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where they naturally grow, 
and produce feeds; the plants are too tender to thrive in 
this country in winter in the open air, therefore the 
roots muft be planted in pots filled with light loamy 
earth, and, in the winter, placed in a dry glafs- 
cafe, where, during that feafon, the leaves will be 
in full vigour, fo will make a pretty appearance, 
when intermixed with other plants in the ftovej and 
though they feldom flower here, yet are they worthy 
of a place in every garden where there is con vent- 
ency of keeping them. The roots may be taken 
up when their leaves are decayed, and kept out of 
the ground till Auguft, when they mould be new pot- 
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ted, and may remain abroad till the end of Sep- 
tember, at which time they may be removed into the 
glafs-cafe ; and during the time they are growing 
will require to have frequent waterings, but it mult 
not be given to them in large quantities.* 
If a border is made either againft the front of the 
green-houfe or ftoves, which may be contrived fo 
as to be covered with glafTes in winter, in which thefe 
roots, with the African Gladiolus's, Ixia's, Pcriiuii 
'Cyclamens, &c. are planted in the full ground, they 
will flower more conftantly, and the foot-flalks will 
rife much higher than thofe kept in pots. 
The third fort is alfo a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was firft brought to Holland, 
where it has been propagated and diiperfed over Eu- 
rope ; this may be propagated by parting of the roots; 
the bed. time for this is in the fpring, before the plants 
put out new ftalks, which is alfo a right time to fhift 
and new-pot them ; but as the roots do not multiply 
very faft in offsets, the beft way is to propagate them 
from feeds, which they ripen plentifully in England ; 
thefe fhould be fown foon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with light earth, and kept in the (love all the 
winter; if thefe pots are plunged into the tan-bed in 
the bark-ftove, in the vacancies between the plants, 
the earth will be kept warm, and will not dry lb faft, 
as when they are placed in a dry (love, fo the feeds 
will be fooner prepared to vegetate ; in the fpring the 
pots may be taken out of the (love, and. plunged into 
a hot-bed, which will bring up the plants ; thefe mult 
have air admitted to them every day in mild weather, 
to prevent their drawing up weak ; and when they 
are fit to remove, they may be each planted in a fepa- 
- rate fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, to promote their taking new root; 
then they muft be gradually hardened, and afterward 
may be removed into the dry (love, where they fhould 
conftantly remain, otherwife the plants will not thrive 
and flower in this country. In the winter feafon they 
muft not have too much wet, for as their roots arc 
flefhy and fucculent, fo they are apt to rot with 
moifture. ^ In the fummer they muft have a large 
(hare of air in warm weather, and require to be fre- 
quently watered, efpecially during the time of their 
flowering. 

HiEMATOXYLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 417. 
Bloodwood, Logwood, or Campeachy Wood. 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalcment, which is cut 
into five oval fegments. It hath five oval petals which 
are equal* and larger than the cmpalement* and ten awl- 
fljaped ftamina* which are longer than the petals* termi- 
nated by final Ifummits. In the center is fititated an oblong 
oval germen, fupporting a flngle ftyle* crowned by a thick 
indented fligma. The germen afterward becomes a com- 
preffed obtufe capjule* with one cell* opening with two 
valves* containing two or three oblong kidney-Jhaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's tenth clafs, in titled Decandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have 
ten ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Hj^matoxylum {Campechianum). Hort. Cliff. 161. 
Logwood* Lignum Campechianum, fpecies qua> 
dam. Sloan. Cat. Jam 213. Campeachy IVcod. 
This tree grows naturally in the Bay of Campeachy, 
at Honduras, and other parts of tfie Spanifh Weft- 
Indies, where it rifes from fixteen to twenty-four feet 
high/ The items are generally crooked, and very 
deformed, and are feldom thicker than a man's thigh. 
The branches come out on every fide ; they arc 
crooked,; irregular,* and armed with ftrong thorns, 
garnifhed with winged leaves, .compofed of three or 
four pair of lobes, which are obtufe, and indented at 
the top. The flowers come out in a racemus from the 
wings of the leaves, (landing erect ; they are of a 
pale yellowilh colour, with a purple empalement, 
and are fucceeded by flat oblong pods, each containing 
two or three kidney-fhaped feeds. 

The 
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The wood of this tree is brought to Europe, where 
it is uieii for dyeing purples, and for the fineft blacks, 
fo is a valuable commodity ; bpt the Spaniards, who 
. claim a right to the pofleflion of thofe places where it 
naturally grows, are for excluding all other countries 
from curing of the wood, which has occafioned many 
difputcs with their neighbours, but particularly with 
the Englifli 5 this it is to be hoped will foon be over, 
as there are fome of the planters in Jamaica, and the 
ether iflands in America, belonging to the crown of 
Great-Britain, who have propagated this tree in fo 
great plenty, as to have hopes of fupplying the de- 
mand for this wood in Britain in a very few years ; for 
the trees grow fo faft there, as to be fit for ufe in ten 
or twelve years years from feed ; and as they produce 
great plenty of feeds in the Britifh colonies, to thofe 
ieeds feathering about, the plants come up in all the 
neighbouring lands, therefore will foon be like an in- 
digenous plant of the country. 

Some of the planters in Jamaica have inclofed their 
eltates with hedges formed of thefe trees, which are 
very ftrong and durable; but where the hedges are cut, 
it will greatly retard the growth of the trees, fb that 
thofe who propofe to make an advantage by the pro- 
pagation of the wood, mould fow the feeds upon 
fwampy lands, which may be unfit for growing of 
fugar, and permit all their branches to remain, which 
will be of great ufe in augmenting the bulk of their 
Hems ; and if, while the plants are young, they are 
kept clean from weeds, &c. it will be of great advan- 
tage in promoting of their growth. I have been cre- 
dibly informed by fome or the planters in Jamaica, 
that they have had fome plants of this fort upward of 
ten feet high in three years, fothat it requires but few 
years to raife a fupply of this wood, fufficient to an- 
fwer all the demands for it. 

This plant is preferved in fome curious gardens in 
England, for the lake of variety. The feeds are fre- 
quently brought from America, which, if frefli, rea- 
dily grow when fown upon a good hot-bed ; and if the 
plants are kept in a moderate hot-bed, they will grow 
to be upward of a foot high the fame year, and, 
while the plants arc young, they are generally well, 
furniflied with leaves but afterward they make but 
little progrefs, and are frequently but thinly clothed 
with leaves. Thefe plants are very tender, fo mould 
be conftantly kept in the bark-ftove, where, if they 
are duly watered, and the ftove kept in a good degree 
of heat, the plants may be preferved very well. 
There are fome of thefe plants now in England, which 
are upward of fix feet high, and as thriving as thofe 
in their native foil. 
HAL ESI A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 596. 
The Characters arc, 
The flower hath a [mall permanent cmpalement of one leaf, 
indented in four parts ; it bath a bell-Jhaped fwclling flower 
of one petal, divided at the brim into four lobes, and from 
twelve to fix teen ft amino, fhorter than the 'petal, termi- 
nated by oblong creR fummits ; the germen is fttuated be- 
low, is cblong, fupporting a flender ftyle longer than the 
petal, crowned by afimpieftigma\ the germen afterward 
becomes an oblong nut* narrowed at both ends, having 
four angles, with two cells* incloftng a Jingle feed in each. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fettion of 
Linna^us's eleventh clafs, intitled Dodecandria Mo- 
nogynia, the flower having twelve ftamina and one 
ityle. 

The Species are, 
Hales 1 a (Tetraptera) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, peti- 
olis glandulofis. Lin. Sp. 636. Halejia with oval fpear- 
Jhaped leaves* whofe fooL-ftalks are glandulous. Frutex 
padi foliis ferratis, floribus monopetalus albis cam- 

paniformibus, fru&u crafib tetragono. Catefb. Hift. 
Carol. 1. p. 64. 

2. Halesia (Diptera). foliis ovatis, petiolis kevibus. 
Lin. Sp. 636. Halejia with oval leaves having fmooth 
foot-flalks. 

This genus of plants received its tide from the late 
learned and reverend Doftor Hales,, minifter of 
Teddington, near Hampton-Court/ 
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Boththe forts grow naturally in South-Carolina; the firft 
on the banks of San tee river, where it frequently comes 
up with two or three ftems from the fame roor, which 
rife from fifteen to twenty feet high, fending out 
branches toward their tops, garni (lied with oval lpear- 
lhaped leaves, fawedontheiredges: the flowers are pro- 
duced on the fide of the branches in clutters, from two 
or three to fix or feven in each ; they are bell-fliaped, 
hanging downward, of one petal, white, which is 
indented in four parts at the brim ; thefe are fucceeded 
by oblong nuts, having four wings and four cells, 
each containing one oblong feed. 
The fecond fort hath much refemblance to the firft, 
the leaves are oval, and the foot-ftalks are fmooth ; 
the fruit has but two angles. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, when they can 
be procured frefli from the places of their natural 
growth. Thefe mould be fown in pots as foon as the 
feeds arrive, plunging the pots into the ground, in a 
fituation where they may have only the morning fun. 
I The feeds often remain a year in the ground, therefore 
I the earth in the pots' mould not be difturbed, until 
there is no probability of the feed growing. When 
the plants appear, they Ihould be fcreened from the 
fun, and frequently, but not too plentifully watered; 
for while the plants arc young, much moifture will 
rot their fhanks. The following autumn, the pots 
Ihould be placed in a common frame, where the 
plants may enjoy the free air in mild weather, and be 
fcreened from froft. The fpring following, before 
the plants begin to flioot, they Ihould be each put 
into a feparate fmall pot, plunging them in a frame, 
where they Ihould be fhaded from fun ; and in the 
fummcr placed in a fliady fituation, fcreening them 
in winter and the fpring following they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in the full ground 
where they are defigned to remain. 
HALICACABUM. See Ph ysalis. 
HALICACABUS PEREGRIN A. See Car- 

DIOSPEUMUM. 

H A L I M U S. See Atriplex. 
HALLERIA. Lin. Gent. Plant. 6*79. Caprifolium. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 226. African Fly Honeyfuckle.- 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a permanent cmpalement • of one leaf, 
which is cut into three parts at the - top, the upper feg- 
ment being much broader than the other. It hath onepe* 
tal of the gritting kind. The bottom of the tube is roundifh. 
The chaps are fwollen and inftexed, the brim is ereel and 
oblique, cut into four fegments, the upper being longer than 
the others, and is blunt, with an indenture at the top ; 
the two ftde ones are fljorter, and pointed, the lower is 
very floor t and acute. It hath four ftamina, which are 
briflly, two being longer than the other, terminated by 
twin fummits. In the bottom of the tube is fttuated an 
oval germen, with a ftyle longer than the ftamina, crown- 
ed by a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
roundifh berry with two cells, each containing one hard feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linnseus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia An- 
giofpermia, which includes the plants with a ringent 
flower, which have two long and two fhorter ftamina* 
and the feeds are included in a capfule. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Halleria (Lucida). Hort. Cliff. 323. This plant has 
its title from Dr. Haller, who was profeflbr of botany 
at Gottingen, in Germany. Caprifolium Africanum 
folio pruni leviter ferrato, flore ruberrimo, bacca ni- 
gra. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 226. African Fly Honeyfuckle* 
with a Plumb leaf lightly flawed, a very red flower, and 
a black berry. 

The Englifii name which I have here added, has 
been given to this plant by fome gardeners, who ob- 
ferved that the lhape of the flower had fome refem- 
blance to that of the Upright, or Fly Honeyfuckle, 
• and for want of an Englifh name gave this to it ; or 
they might take it from the Latin name, by which ic 
was called by Dr. Boerh aave, who made it a fpecies of 
Honeyfuckle. 

This 
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This plant grows to the height of fix or eight feet, 
having a woody Item, which is well furniflied with 
branches; thefe have oval (awed leaves, which are 
placed oppofite, and continue green through the year; 
the flowers come out fingly, and are of a red colour, 
but, being intermixed with the leaves, are not feen 
unlefs they are looked after, for they growfeatteringly 
on the branches ; thefe come out in June, and the 
feeds ripen in September; the leaves are green in win- 
ter, fo the plants make a variety in the green-houfe 
during that feafon. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, which, if planted in 
pots filled with light earth in June, and plunged into 
a gentle hot-bed, will foon take root ; thefe plants may 
be expofed in fummer, and will require plenty of wa- 
ter in that feafon ; in winter they mull be houied with 
Myrtles, and other hardy exotic plants, which re- 
quire a large fhare of air in mild weather. 
HAMA ME LIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 155. Trilopus. 
Mitch. Gen. 22. The Witch Hazel. 

The Characters arc, 
It is male and female in different plants ; the male flowers 
have a four-leaved empalement, and four narrow petals, 
which are reflex ed ; they have four narrow ftamina, which 
are Jhcrter than the . petals, terminated by horned reflexed 
fummits. The female flowers have a four-leaved involu- 
crum, in which are four flowers ; thefe have a four-leaved 
empalement, which is coloured they have four narrow 
petals j which are reflexed, and four netlariums adhering 
to the petals. In the center is fituatcd an oval hairy ger- 
men, fupporting two ftyles, crowned by headed ftigmas. 
The germen afterward becomes an oval capfule fitting in 
the invohterttm, having two cells, each containing one hard, 
oblong, fmooth feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecTion 
of Linnjcus's fourth clafs, but properly belongs to the 
fecond fec"tion of his twenty-fecond clafs, which in- 
cludes thofe plants which have male and female flowers 
in different plants, whofe female flowers have two 
ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this genus in the 
Englifh gardens at prefent, viz. 
Hamamelis (Virginiana). Flor. Virg. 139. The Witch 
Hazel. Piftachia Virginiana nigra, coryli foliis. 
Pluk. Aim. 296. Black Virginia Piftachia with Hazel 
leaves. 

This plant grows naturally in North America, from 
whence the feeds have been brought to Europe, and 
many of the plants have been raifed in the Englifli 
gardens, where they are propagated for fale by the 
nurfery gardeners. It hath a woody ftem, from two 
to three feet high, fending out many (lender branches, 
garnifhed with oval leaves, indented on their edges, 
having great refcmblance to thofe of the Hazel Nut, 
placed alternately on the branches ; thefe fall away in 
autumn, and when the plants are deftitutc of leaves, 
the flowers come out in clutters from the joints of the 
branches ; thefe fometimes appear the latter end of 
October, and often not till December, but are not 
fucceeded by feeds in this country. 
As the flowers of this fhrub make very little ap- 
pearance, fo it is only preferved in the gardens of 
die curious, more for the fake of variety than its 

beauty. 

This is propagated by laying down the young branches 
in autumn, which will take root in one year, provided 
they are duly watered in dry weather ; but many of 
the plants which are in the gardens, have been pro- 
duced from feeds which came from America ; thefe 
feeds always remain a whole year in the ground, fo 
they fliould be fown in pots, which may be plunged 
into the ground in a fhady part of the garden, where 
they may remain all the fummer, and require no other 
care but to keep the pots clean from weeds, and in 
very dry weather to water them now and then ; in 
autumn the pots may be removed to a warmer fitua- 
tion, and plunged into the ground under a warm 
hedge •, and if the winter mould prove very fevere, 
they fliould have fome light covering thrown over the 
pots, which will fecure the feeds from being deftroyed. 
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In the fpring the plants will come up, therefore as the 
feafon grows warm, the pots may be removed where 
they may have the morning fun till eleven o'clock i 
and if they are duly watered m dry weather, the plants 
will have made good progrefs by autumn, when they 
fliould be tranfplanted, either into fmail pots, or in a 
nurfery-bed, where in one, or at molt two years time, 
they will be ftrong enough to "plant where they are de- 
figned to remain ; they love a moiit foil, and a ihudy 
fituation. 

HA MEL LI A. Lin. Gen. 232. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is fmall, permanent, end cut 
into five acute fegments i the flower is of one petal, having 
a long tube, whoje brim is cut into five acute points •» // hath 
five awl-jhaped ftamina infer ted to the middle of the petals 
terminated by linear fummits the length of the petal-, and 
an oval germen, whofe lower point is conical, fnppc.- thg 
a Jlender jlyle the length of the corolla, < r owned by an 00- 
tufe linear ftigma : the germen afterward becomes an oval 
furrowed berry, with Jive cells, filled with fmall comprcfltd 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: order of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flower having five ftamina and one ftyle : ic is 
named in honour of Monlieur du HameldcsMonceaux, 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
fellow of the Royal Society of London ; a gentleman 
well known to the learned, by the many ufeful books 
he has publiflied. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
1. Hamellia (Patens) racemis ere<Stos. Jacq. Amer. 
7 1 . Hamellia with erctl fpikes of flowers. 
This plant grows naturally in Africa, and alfo in the 
warm parts of America : I. received ■ the feeds from 
Paris, which were brought from Senegal by Mr. 
Adanfon, with the title of Mortura on the paper ; 
and before that, received a drawing of the piant in 
flower, from the late Dr. Houftoun, who tound it 
growing naturally in America, where it has flnce been 
found growing by Mr. Jacquin, who has figured it. 
It rifes with a ligneous ftalk five or fix feet high, 
fending out feveral crc£t branches toward the top, 
> garnifhed with oval woolly leaves, placed by threes 
round the branches, having red foot-Italks j the flow- 
ers terminate the branches in flender fpikes they are 
tubulous, and cut at their brims into live fharp feg- 
ments, (landing erect, of a bright red colour : thele 
are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, when they can be 
procured frefli from the countries where it grows na- 
turally : thefe fliould be fown in fmall pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed : the plants gene- 
rally appear in about five or fix weeks after, and 
fliould then be treated in the fame way as other plants 
from the fame countries ; giving them proper air in 
warm weather, and gently refrelhing them with wa- 
ter ; and when they are fit to tranfplant, they fliould 
be each planted in a fmall pot, plunging them into 
the hot-bed again, where they fliould be lhaded from 
the fun until they have taken new root, when they 
lhould have air and moifture according to the warmtn 
of the feafon. In the autumn the plants mult be re- 
moved into the tan-ftove, plunging the pots into the 
bed, where they fliould be always continued : this 
flowers in July and Auguft, when it makes a pretty 
appearance. 

As the feeds of this plant are feldom brought to 
England,- fo the plant may be propagated by cut- 
tings, which if planted in fmall pots, plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, and clofely covered with either 
bell or hand-glafles, will put out roots in about fix 
weeks, and may then be treated in the fame way as 
the feedling plants. 

H A R M A L A. See Peganum. 

HASSELQUISTI A. Lin. Gen. 341. 
The Characters are, 
It is an umbelliferous plant, whofe univcrfal umbel is com- 
pofed of fix fpreading rays ; thefe are for the moft part 
double ; the greater invc lucrum has many Jhort briftly 
2 leaves i 
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leaves^ the proper empalement is very finally and bath five 
indentures ; the general umbel is half radiated \ . the .meter 
Jlowers are fruitful* but tbofe in the dijk are barren ; they 
have five petals* and five Jlender ftamina longer than the 
petals* terminated by roundijb fummits : the turbinated 
gertnen is fit ua ted under the flower \ fupporting two Jlen- 
der recurved flyles* crowned by obtufe ftigmas *, the germen 
afterward becomes an orbicular fruit* compofed of two feeds 
having borders. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond or- 
der of Linnasus's fifth clafs, inticled Pentandria 
Digynia, the flowers having five ftamina and . two 
ftyles. 

It it named after Mr. HafTelquift, who was a pupil 
of pr. Linnaeus. 

1. Hasselquistia (/Egyptiacd). Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 
370. Egyptian Haffelquiflia. Paftinaca Orien talis, fo- 
liis elegante r incills. Buxb. Cent. 3. p. 1 6. 

This plant is bennial, and being a native of warm 
countries, is with difficulty prefervcd in England ; 
for when the plants come up early in the fpring, they 
do not perfect their feeds the fame year : and thofe 
plants which arife in the autumn, feldom live through 
the winter; therefore the fureft method to procure 
good feeds in this country, is tofow the feeds in pots 
about the middle of Auguft, placing the pots 
where they may have the morning fun only, being 
careful to water them duly * and as weeds will come 
up in the pots to taRe them out, and where the 
plants are too clofe, thin them; in October re- 
move the pots into a common frame, where they 
may enjoy the free air in mild weather, but be fcreened 
from frolt : in the fpring following, if the plants are 
carefully turned out of the pots, and planted in the 
full ground, they will flower in June, and the feeds 
will ripen in Auguft. 

HAWTHORN. See Mespilus. 

HAZEL. Sec Cory lus. 

HEDERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 249. Tourn. Inft. 
R, H. 612. tab. 384. The Ivy-tree, 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are difpofed in form of an umbel* having a 
fmall involucrum indented in many parts, The empale- 
tnent is cut into five parts* and fits upon a germen. The 
flower hath five oblong petals* which fpread open* whofe 
points are incurved ; they have five atvl-fiaped /lamina* 
terminated by proftratc fummits* which are cut into two at 
their bdfle, The germen* which is fituated below the flower* 
fupports a fijort flyle*- crowned by a fingle ftigma, The 
germen afterward becomes a globular berry with one cell* 
inclofing four or five large feeds* convex on one fide* and 
angular on the other, I 
This genus of plants is ranged in thefirft fection of 
Linnceus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and but one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
j. Hedera {Helix) foliis ovatis lobatifque. Flor. Lapp. J 
91. Ivy with oval lobed leaves. Hedera arborea. I 
C. B. P. 305. Tree Ivy ; and the Hedera communis I 
major. J. B. 2. m. Great common Ivy, I 

2. Hedera (Quinquefolia) foliis quinatis, ovatis, ferra- I 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 74. Ivy with leaves compofed of five 
lobes* which are flawed, Vitis quinquefolia Can ad en- j 
fis fcandens. Tourn. Inft. 613. Climbing Canada] 
Fine with five leaves*, commonly called Virginia Creeper, I 
The firft fort grows naturally in molt parts of England, [ 
where it meets with any neighbouring fupport. The I 
ftalks will fatten to it, and rife to a very great height, 
fending out roots on every fide, which get into the 
joints of walls, or the bark of trees, and thereby are 
fupported •, or if there is no fupport near, the ftalks I 
trail upon the ground, and take root all their length, I 
fo that they clofely cover the furface, and are diffi- 
cult to eradicate; for where any fmall parts of the 
ftalks are left, they will foon fpread and multiply. \ 
While thefe are fixed to any fupport, pr trail upon I 
the ground, their ftalks are flender and flexible ; but I 
when they have reached to the top of their fupport, I 
they fhorten and become woody, forming thcmfelves 
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into large bufliy heads, and their leaves are larger', 

more of an oval fhape, and not divided into lobes like 

the lower leaves, that it hath a different appearance, 

which has occasioned fome to take them for dillinct 
fpecies. 

In the latter part of the lad century, when it was the 
fafhion to fill gardens with all forts of fheered Ever- 
greens, there were many of thefe plants trained into 
round heads, which were clipped into balls, or in form 
of a cone ; and as thefe were fo hardy as not to be in- 
jured by weather, and would grow in any foil, fo they 
were then much efteemed ; but fince that unnatural 
tafte has been exploded, thefe plants are feldom ad- 
mitted into gardens, unlels to cover walls, or run over 
grottos, &c. for which purpofe there is no plant fo 
well adapted. 

There are two varieties of this, one with filver-ftriped 
leaves, and the other with yellowifh leaves on the top 
of the branches ; thefe arc preferved in fome gardens 
for the fake of variety. 

Thefe plants are eafily propagated by their trailing 
branches, which fend forth roots their whole length ; 
which branches being cut off, and planted, will grow 
in almoft any foil or fituation, and may be trained up 
to ftems, or fuffered to remain as climbers, to cover 
walls, pales, &c. 

They may alfo be propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fbwn foon after they are ripe, which is in the begin- 
ning of April : if thefe are kept moilfc and (haded, 
they will grow the fame fpring, otherwife they will 
remain a year in the ground •* therefore few perfons 
trouble thcmfelves to propagate the plants in this way, 
the other being much more expeditious. 
While the ftalks of this plant trail, either on the 
ground or upon walls, or • other fupport, they do 
not produce any flowers, which has occafioncd its be- 
ing called fterile, or barren Ivy ; but when the brandies 
get above their fupport, they produce flowers at the 
end of every /hoot ; thefe appear in September, and 
are fucceeded by berries, which turn black before 
they are ripe, and are formed into round bunches, 
which are called corymbi, and from thefe the epi- 
thet of corymbus, fo frequently ufed by botanifts, is 
taken. 

The leaves of this plant are frequently applied to 
iffues to keep them cool, and free from inflammations*, 
they are alio ufed for curing of fcabs, fores, and 
fcald heads. Mr. Boyle, in his Ufefulnefs of Expe- 
rimental Philofophy, commends a large dofe of the 
full ripe berries, as a remedy againft the plague ; 
but Schroder fays, they purge upward and down- 
ward. The gum of Ivy is cauftic, but is recom- 
mended by fome to take fpots and freckles out of the 
face. 

There is mention made of another fpecies of Ivy, 
which is titled Hedera Poetica, by Cafpar Bauhin ; 
thi« grows in many of the iflands of the Archipelago, 
and produces yellow berries ; but as I have not feen 
this plant, I cannot determine if it is a diflinct fpe-. 
cies. Dr. Linnaeus fuppofes it to be only a variety, 
though he has not feen the plant ; but Tournefort, 
who gathered it in the Levant, puts it down as a dif- 
ferent fort. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in all the northern 
parts of America ; it was firfl brought to Europe 
from Canada, and has been long cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens, chiefly to plant againlt walls, or 
high buildings to cover them,, which thefe plants will 
do in a fhort time, for they willfhoot almoft twenty 
feet high in one year, and will mount up to the top 
of the higheft building ; but as the leaves fall off in 
autumn, the plants make but an indifferent appear- 
ance in winter; and as it is late before they come out 
in the fpring, they are not much efteemed, unlefs it 
is for fuch fituatidns, where, better things will not 
thrive ; for this plant will thrive in the midft of London, 
and is not injured by fmoke, or the clofenefs of .the 
air, fo are very proper for fuch fituations. The ftalks 
of thefe plants put out roots, which faflen" thcmfelves 
• . .6 N Imo 
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into the joints of the walls, whereby thfcy are fup- 
ported. 

This may be propagated by cuttings, which if planted 
in autumn on a fhady border, will take root, and by 
the following autumn will be fit to plant where they 
are defigned to remain . 

HEDERA TERRESTRIS. See Glechoma. 

HEDGES. Hedges are either planted to make 
fences round inclofures, or to part off and divide the 
feveral parts of a garden : when they are defigned as 
outward fences, they are planted either with Haw- 
thorn, Crabs, or Black Thorn, which is the Sloe ; 
but thole Hedges which are planted in gardens, either 
to furround wildernefs quarters, or to fcreen the 
other parts of a garden from fight, are planted with 
various forts of plants, according to the fancy of the 
owner •, fome preferring ever-green Hedges, in which 
cafe the Holly is beft, next the Yew, then Laurel, 
Lauruftinus, Phillyrea, &c. others, who make choice 
of the deciduous plants, prefer the Beach and Horn- 
beam, Englifh Elm, or the Alder, to any other ; I 
fhall firft treat of thofe Hedges which are planted for 
ourfide fences, and afterward briefly touch on the 
other. 

Thefe Hedges are mod commonly made of Quick, 
yet it will be proper, before planting, to confider the 
nature of the land, and what forts of plants will 
thrive beft in that foil, whether it be clay, gravel, 
fand,&c. likewife what the foil isfromwhence theplants 
are to be taken ; for if the land they are taken from 
is much better than that in which they are to be planted, 
it will be more difficult to get them to grow. As for 
the fize, the fets ought to be about the bignefs of a 
goofe quill, and cut within about four or five inches 
of the ground they mould be frefh taken up, ftrait, 
fmooth, and well rooted. Thofe plants which are 
faifed in the nurfery, are to be preferred to all 
others, and if raifed on a lpot near the place, it will 
be beft. 

Secondly, If the Hedge has a ditch, it mould be 
made fix feet wide at top, and one foot and a half at 
bottom, and three feet deep, that each fide may have 
a proper flope ; for when the banks are made too up- 
right, they are very fubject to fall down after every 
froft or hard rain befides, if the ditches are made 
narrower, they are foon choked up in autumn by the 
falling leaves, and the growth of weeds, nor are they 
a fufficient fence to the Hedge againft cattle, where 
they are. narrower. 

Thirdly, If the bank be without a ditch, the fets 
fhould be fet in two rows, almoft perpendicular, at 
the diftance of a foot from each other, in the quin- 
cunx order, fo that in effect they will be but fix inches 
afunder. 

Fourthly, The turf is to be laid with the Grafs fide 
downwards, on that fide of the ditch the bank is de- 
figned to be made, and fome of the beft mould 
fhould be laid upon it, to bed the Quick ; then the 
Quick is to be planted upon it a foot afunder, fo 
that the ends of the Quick may (land upright. 
Fifthly, When the firft row of Quick is planted, it 
muft be covered with mould, and the turf laid upon 
it as before fo that when the bank is a foot high, 
you may plant another row of fets againft the (paces 
of the lower Quick, and cover them as the former 
was done ; and the bank is to be topped with the bot- 
tom of the ditch, and a dry, or dead Hedge laid on 
the other fide, to defend the under plantation from the 
cattle. 

In making of thefe dead Hedges, there fhould be 
flakes driven into the loofe earth, at about two feet 
and a half diftance, fo low as to reach the firm 
ground. 

Oak ftakes are accounted the beft, and Black Thorn 
and Sallow the next then let the fmall bufhes be 
laid at bottom, but not too thick, for that will caufe 
the bufhes to rot ; but the upper part of the Hedge 
fhould be laid with long bufhes to bind the ftakes 
in with, by interweaving them. 
And, in order to render the Hedge yet ftronger, you 
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may edder it (as it is called,) i. e. bind the top of the 
ftakes in with fome fmall long poles, or fticks on each 
fide j and when the eddering is finilhed, drive the ftakes 
anew, becaufe the wavi ng of the Hedge and eddering 
is apt to loofen the ftakes. 

The Quick muft be conftantly kept weeded, and fe* 
cured From being cropped by the cattle, and in Fe- 
bruary it will be proper to cut it within an inch of the 
ground, if it was not done before ; which will caufe it 
to fhoot ftrong, and help it much in the growth. 
When a Hedge is of about eight or nine years growth, 
it Will be proper to plafh it ; the beft time for this 
work is either in October or February. 
When a Hedge is grown old; i. e. of about twenty or 
thirty years growth, and there are in it old ftubs as 
well as new fhoots, the old ftubs fhould be cut Hop- 
ing off within two or three inches of the ground, and 
the beft and longeftof the middle fize fhould be left to 
lay down and fome of the ftrongeft, at the height of 
five or fix feet, according as you defign the height of 
the Hedge to be, may be left to ferve inftead of ftakes, 
and frefh ftakes fhould be put in thofe places where they 
are wanting; the Hedge fhould be then thinned, fo as 
to leave on the ftubs only fuch fhoots as are defigned 
to be of ufe, that there may be room left to put a 
fpade in between them ; the ditch alfo fhould be 
cleanfed, and each fide of the flopes kept as in a new 
ditch •, and where the earth is wafhed from the roots 
of the Quick, oris hollow, face it anew with fo much 
of the firft fpit of earth that is dug out of the ditch, as 
there is occafion for, and lay what is dug out at the 
fecond fpit, on the top of the bank ; for if it be laid 
on the fide, or face or the bank, it will flip into the 
ditch again when wet comes, and alio take a great 
deal of the bank along with it. 
In plafhing Quicks, there are two extremes to be 
avoided ; the firft is, laying it too low and too thick \ 
becaufe it makes the fap run all into the fhoots, and 
leaves the plafhes without nourifliment, which, with 
the thicknefs of the Hedge, kills them. 
Secondly, It muft not be laid too high, becaufe this 
draws all the fap into the plafhes, and fo caufes but 
fmall (hoots at the bottom," and makes the Hedge fo 
thin, that it will neither hinder the cattle from going 
through, nor from cropping of it. 
When the fhoot that is defigned to be plalhed is bent, 
give it a fmall cut with a bill, half through, flopinga 
little downwards, and then weave it about the ftakes ; 
and when the whole is finilhed, trim off" the fmall fu- 
perfiuous branches that ftraggle too far out on both 
fides of the Hedge. 

If the ftubs are very old, cut them quite down, and 
fecure them with good dead Hedges on both fides, till 
the young fhoots are got up tall enough to plafh, and 
plant new fets in the void fpaces. 
In making a Hedge, if it be fet with Crab Stocks, 
it will be proper to leave one ftanding uncut up at 
every thirty or forty feet, if the ground on both 
fides of the Hedge be your own ■, which being done, 
they may be fo ordered, by pruning or flaking, that 
one may lean into one ground, and the other into ano- 
ther, &rc. 

Thefe ftocks fhould be pruned up every year, till they 
are brought out of the reach of the cattle, and then 
they may be grafted with the Red Streak, Gennct- 
moil, or what other kind of cyder Apple you 
pleafe. 

If the ftocks be of Apple kernels, they may ftand un- 
graded, for many of them will yield very good cyder 
fruit ; but then fuch ftocks as are not grafted, will be 
longer before they bear j and alfo when you do graft, 
you may be certain of your kind but if you find a 
very natural ftock, which by leaf, fhoot, and bud, 
appears likely, you majr try it, and fo you may have 
a new fine fruit ; and if you do not like it, you may 
graft it when you pleafe. 

As for the reft of the Hedge, when it has fhot four 
or five years, you may lay it to make a fence 
for the doing ot which, take the. following direc- 
tions : 
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Firft, At every laying to lay down fome old plafhes *, 
or, if the Hedge be thin, young ones ; but they muft 
be fo laid, as to point with their ends to the ditch fide 
of the banki the ends being kept low on the bank ; 
by being fo ordered, they will the better thicken the 
bottom of the Hedge, and keep up the earth of the 

bank. . 
Secondly, To heighten the bank every time yo i lay 

earth on it, fo as to cover the layers, all but the ends, 

this earth will very much help the Quick and by 

heightening the banks, and deepening the ditch, you 

will render the fence the better. 

Thirdly, Not to cut the plafhes too much, but juft 
fo as they may bend down well j nor to lay them too 
upright, as fome do, but to lay them near to a level ; 
for by fo doing, the fap will the better break out at 
feveral places, and not run fo much to the ends, as it 
will when they lie too much upon the flopc. 
If you have much wood to fpare, you may cut up great 
part of thofe that grow near the ditch, but then you 
ought to hang the bank with bufhes, to prevent cattle 
from cropping them the firft year ; thefe will fhoot 
ftrong, fee u re the Hedge, keep up the bank, and 
thicken the bottom of the Hedge. 
Fourthly, Take care to lay the Hedge pretty thick, 
and turn the beard on the ditch fide -, but you muft 
not let the beard hang uncut (though it makes a good 
ftiew at the firft making), but you muft cutjoff all the 
ftragglmg boughs within half a foot of the Hedge on 
both fides, which will caufe it to flioot ftrong at 
thefe places, and make the Hedge much the thicker. 
Fifthly, If the bank be high, make the Hedge fo 
low, that it may juft ferve for a fence the firft year, 
for it will foon grow higher; and the lower the Hedge 
is made, the falter the Quick will grow, and alio 
will be the thicker at the bottom i but care muft be 
taken to preferve it from cattle on the field fide for 
the two firft years that it is made. 
Sixthly, If you would have a good Hedge* or fence, 
you fhould new lay it once in fourteen or fifteen years, 
and conftantly root out Elder, Travellers Joy (which 
fome call Bull-bine), Briony, &c. and do not leave 
too many high ftandards, or pollards in it, though the 
Elm is one of the beft ; alfo no dead wood is to be left 
in the bottom of the Hedges, for that will choke the 
Quick but if there be a gap, the dead Hedge fhould 
be made at a diftance. 

The Crab is alfo frequently planted for Hedges, and 
if the plants are raifed from the kernels of the fmall 
wild Crab, they are much to be preferred to thofe which 
are raifed from kernels of all forts of Apples without 
diftinction ; becaufe the plants of the true fmall Crab 
never flioot fo ftrong as thofe of the Apples* fo may 
be better kept within the proper compafs of a Hedge ; 
and as they have generally more thorns upon them, 
they are better guarded againft. cattle, &c. than 
the other i befides, the plants of the Crab will grow 
more equal than thofe which are raifed from the ker- 
nels of various kinds of Apples, for thefe always pro- 
duce a variety of plants, which differ from each other 
in their manner of growth, as much as in the fize and 
flavour of their fruits ; fo that Hedges made of thefe 
will not appear fo well, nor can be fo well managed as 
the other. 

Some perfbns intermix Crab with the White Thorn 
in their Hedges, but this is not a good method ; for 
the plants of the Crab will grow much ftrongcr than 
thofe of the White Thorn, fo that the Hedge will not 
be of equal growth ; which is not near fo beautiful or 
ufeful, as when the plants of a Hedge keep pace in 
their growth. 

The Black Thorn, or Sloe, is alfo frequently planted 
for Hedges, and is a ftrong durable plant for that pur- 
pofe, efpecially as it is fo rtrongly armed with thorns, 
that cattle feldom care to brouze upon it ; but where 
this is planted, the beft way is to raife the plants from 
the ftoncs of the fruit •, for all thofe which are taken 
from the roots of old trees, fpawn, and put out 
fuckers in fuch plenty from their tools, as to fpread 
over, and fill the neighbouring ground to a confider- 
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able diftance on each fide of the Hedge and this 
plenty of fuckers drawing away the noun ih mem from 
the old plants of the Hedge, they never grow fo well 
as where there are few or no fuckers produced, Which 
thofe plants which are propagated from the flones 
fend not forth, or at leaft but fparingly, therefore 
may with little trouble be kept clear of them. The 
beft method of railing thefe Hedges is, to fow the 
ftones in the place where the Hedge is intended (where 
it can be conveniently done), for then the plants will 
make a much greater progrefs than thofe which are 
tranfplanted ; but the objection to this method will 
arife from the difficulty of fecUring the young plants 
from the cattle-, but this can have little force, when it 
muft be confidered, that if the Hedge is planted, it 
muft be fenced for fome years, to prevent the cattle 
from deftroying it 9 therefore the fame fence will do 
for it when fown, nor will this require a fence much 
longer than the other. For the plants which Hand un- 
removed, will make a better fence in feven years, than 
that which is planted, though the plants lhould be of 
three or four years growth when planted ; which is 
what I have fcen two or three times, where the experi- 
ment has been tried. The ftones of this fruit lhould 
be fown early in January, if the weather will permit ; 
but when they are kept out of the ground longer, it 
will be proper to mix them with fand, and keep them 
in a cool place. The buflies of the Black Thorn are 
by much the beft of any for making of dead Hedges, 
being of longer duration, and having many thorns, 
neither the cattle nor the Hedge-breakers, will- care 
to meddle with them j thefe bufhes are alfo the beft to 
be ufed for under ground drains, for the draining of 
land, for they will remain found a long time when 
the air is excluded from them. 

The Holly is fometimes planted for Hedges, and is a 
very durable ftrong fence i but where it is expofed, 
there will be great difficulty to prevent itsbeingdeftroy- 
ed, otherwife it is by far the moft beautiful plant, and 
being an Evergreen, will afford much better fhelter to 
cattle in winter, than any other fort of Hedge; and the 
leaves being armed with thorns, the cattle will not 
care to brouze upon it. Another objection to this plant 
is the flow growth, fo that Hedges planted with this 
plant, require to' be fenced a much longer time than 
moft others. This is a reafon which muft be admitted, 
to prevent this being generally practifed ; but in fuch 
grounds as lie contiguous to, or in fight of gentlemen's 
houfes, thefe fort of Hedges will have an exceeding 
good effect, eipecially when they arc well kept, as they 
will appear beautiful at all feafons of the year ; and in 
the fpring of the year, when the (harp winds render 
it unplealant to walk abroad in expofed places, thefe 
Hedges will afford good fhelter, as they will effectual- 
ly keep off the cold winds, if they are kept clofe and 
thick. The fureft method of raifing thefe Hedges is, 
by lowing the berries in the place where they are to 
ftand 5 but thefe berries fhould be buried in the ground 
one year before they are fown, by which method they 
will be prepared to grow the following fpring. The 
way of doing this is, to gather the berries about 
Chriftmas (which is the time they are ufually ripe,) 
and put them into large flower-pots, mixing fome fand 
with them ; then dig holes in the ground, into which 
the pots muft be funk, covering them over with earth 
about ten inches thick ; in this place they may remain 
till the following October, when they fhould be taken 
up, and fown in the place where the Hedge is in- 
tended. The ground for this Hedge fhould be well - 
trenched, and cleared from the roots of all bad weeds, 
bufhes, trees, &c. Then two drills fhould be made 
at about a foot diftance from each other, and about 
two inches deep, into which the feeds fhould be feat-* 
tcred pretty clofc, left fome fhould fail j for it is bet- 
ter to have too many plants come up, than to want* 
The reafon of my advifing two drills is, that the 
Hedge may be thick to the bottom, which in a An- 
gle row rarely happens, efpecially if there is not great 
care taken of them in the beginning. When the plants 
come up, they muft be carefully weeded - 9 for if the 

weeds 
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weeds are permitted to grow among them, they will 
foon deftroy them, or weaken them fb much, that 
they will not recover their ftrength in a long time. 
This mould be conftantly obferved, by every perfon 
who is defirous to have good Hedges of either fort 5 
for when the weeds are fuffered to grow near the 
plants, they will not only rob them of a great part of 
their nourifhment, but alfo prevent their putting out 
Ihoots near the ground, which will occafion the bot- 
tom of the Hedge to be thin and naked. 
When thefe Holly Hedges are defigned to be kept 
very neat, they mould be fheered twice a year, in 
May and Auguft j but if they are only defigned as 
fences, they need not be fheered oftener than once a 
year, which fhould be about the latter end of June, 
or the beginning of July ; and if this is well perform- 
ed, the Hedges may be kept very beautiful. 
The fences which are made to fee u re thefe Hedges 
from cattle while they are young, fhould be contrived 
fo as to admit as much free air as poffible, which is 
abfolutely ncceffary for the growth of the plants ; for 
when they are crowded on each fide with dead Hedges, 
the plants feldom thrive well. The beft fort of fences 
. for this purpofe, are thofe which are made with pofts 
and rails j or inftead of rails, three ropes drawn from 
poft to poft, and holes made in the pods to draw the 
ropes through ; this is the cheapeft fence of this 
kind, and will appear very handfome ; but if fheep 
are not admitted into the fields, there will be occafion 
for two ropes only, which will be enough to keep off 
larger cattle ; and if the ropes are painted oyer with a 
compofition of melted pitch, brown Spanifh colour, 
and oil, mixed well together, they will laft found fe- 
vcral years and thefe fort of fences never obftruct 
the air, and the place, at the fame time being open 
to view, the weeds will be better difcovered than 
when the fences are dole. In the latter cafe, the 
Hedges are fometimcs fuffered to be over-run with 
weeds, by their being excluded from the fight, fo 
are frequently forgotten, efpecially in rnoift weather, 
when the weeds grow more luxuriant. ^ 1 

There are forne perfons who intermix Holly with the 
"White Thorn in making their Hedges, which if 
rightly managed, will have a good effect, efpecially 
when young > but when this is practifed, the Holly 
fhould be planted fo near, as that the Hedge may be 
entirely formed of it as it grows up, when the White ; 
Thorn lhould be quite rooted out ; for as thefe ad- j 
vance, they will not keep pace in their growth, fo I 
will not appear beautiful when intermixed. 
When a Hedge of Holly is intended to be made by 
plants, the ground fhould be well trenched, as was 
before advifed for the feeds ; and (unlefs the ground 
be very wet) the plants fhould be fct in October, but, 
in wet ground, March is preferable. The plants 
fhould not be taken from a better foil than that in 
which they are to be planted •, for when it fo happens, 
the plants are much longer before they recover this 
change, than thofe are which are taken from a leaner 
foil. If the plants have been before removed two or 
three times, they will have better roots, and will be 
in lefs danger of mifcarrying ; befides, they may be I 
removed with balls of earth to their roots. When 
the froft comes on, if mulch be laid upon the 
ground near the roots of the plants, it will prevent the I 
tender fibres, which may then have been put out, I 
from being deftroyed by the cold. I would never ad- 
vife the planting of Hedges with Holly plants, of 
above five or fix years growth from the berries ; for 
when the plants are older, if they take to grow, they 
are longer before they form a good Hedge, than 
plants which are much younger «, and if the plants 
have been twice before tranfplanted, they will more 

certainly grow. ^ I 

I fhall next treat of Hedges for ornaments in gardens : I 
thefe are fomctimes planted with Evergreens, efpe- I 
dally if they are not intended to grow very high >, in I 
which cafe, they are planted with deciduous trees. 
Evergreen Hedges are planted with Holly, Yew, I 
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Laurel, Lauruftinus, Phillyrea, Alaternus, evergreen 
Oak, and fonie others of lefs note. The Holly i s 
preferable xo any other, for the reafons before given. 
Next to this, moft people prefer the Yew, on account 
of its growing very clofe j for when thefe Hedges are 
well kept, they will be lb thick as that a bird cannot 
get through them •,* but the dead colour of the Yew, 
renders thefe Hedges lefs agreeable. The Laurel is 
one of the moft beautiful greens of any of the ever- 
green trees, but then it moots fo, luxuriant, as to 
render it difficult to keep the Hedges which are plant- 
ed with it, in eolerable fhape befides, the leaves be- 
ing very large; if the Hedge is clipped with fheers, 
the leaves will be cut through, which gives them a 
bad appearance ; therefore where there are Hedges 
of this kind, it will be the beft: way to prune them 
with a knife, cutting the Ihoots juft down to a leaf. 
And although by this method the Hedge cannot be 
rendered fb even, as when cut with fheers, yet it will 
have a much better appearance than that of moft of 
the leaves being cut through and flubbed, in the man- 
ner they muft be when fheered. 
The Lauruftinus is alfo a very fine plant fo^ this pur- 
pofe, but the fame objection is to be made to this as 
hath been to the Laurel ; and as one of the great beau- 
ties of this plant is in its flowers, which are produced 
in the winter and fpring, fo when thefe are fheered, 
the flowers are generally cut off, by which their beau- 
ty is loft. Nor can this be avoided, where the' Hedge 
is to be kept in clofe order, therefore this plant is not 
fb proper for the purpofe ; but in fuch places where 
walls or other fences are defigned to be hid, there is 
not any plant better adapted than this, provided it is 
rightly managed ; for the branches of this plant are 
41enderand pliable, fo may be trained up clofe to the 
fence, whereby it may be entirely covered ; and if, 

inftead of clipping thefe with. fheers, they are pruned 
with a knife, they may be fo managed, as to have 

them full of flowers from the ground upward. This 
may be effected by pruning them in April, when the 
flowers are going off, cutting out thofe moots that 
have flowered, or project too far from the fence 5 al- 
ways cutting clofe to the leaf, that no ftubs may be 
left : but thofe new fhoots of the fame fpring mult by 
no means be fhortened, becaufe the flowers are always 
produced at the extremity of the moots of the fame 
year ; therefore when thefe are topped, as they muft 
be by fheering, there can be few or no flowers upon 
thefe plants, except toward the top, where the fheers 
• have not pafled. By this method of knife pruning, 
the leaves will alfo be preferved entire, and the Hedge 
may always be kept enough within compafs ; and lb 
thick, as fully to anfwer the purpofe of covering the 
fence ; and by the Ihoots growing a little irregular, it 
will make a much better appearance than any fhorn 
Hedge whatever. 

The fmall leaved and the rough leaved Lauruftinus 
are the beft forts for this purpofe, becaufe their 
branches grow clofer together than thofe of the fhin- 
ng leaved > they are alfo more hardy, and flower much 
: better than the other, when growing in the open air. 
The True Phillyrea is the next beft plant for Hedges; 
it is by the gardeners called the True Phillyrea, to dif- 
tinguilh it from the Alaternus, which they fimply call 
the Phillyrea. The branches of this are ftrong, the 
leaves pretty large, and of a ftrong green colour. 
And as this is a plant of middling growth, the Hedges 
. planted with this may be led up to the height of ton 
or twelve feet ; and if thefe Hedges are kept narrow 
at the top, that there may not be too much width for 
the fnow to lodge upon them, they may be rendered 
very clofe and thick, and being a very good green, 
will make a fine appearance. 

The Alaternus was formerly much more cultivated 
in the Englifh gardens than at pre fen t. This was of- 
ten planted to form Hedges, but the branches of this 
plant are too pliant for this purpofe, being frequently 
difplaced by ftrong winds, which render thefe Hedges 

unfightlv ; they alio Ihoot very irregular and thin, (6 

that 
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diat the middle of the Hedge is frequently open and 
wide, and only the fides of them can be kept tolerably 
clofe, and that muff be by often clipping them. If 
we add to t'nis, their being frequently laid or broken 
down by fnow in the winter, it muft be deemed an 
improper plant for this purpofe. 
The Ilex, or evergreen Oak, is alfo planted for 
Hedges, and where thefe are defigned to grow pretty 
tall, it is a fit plant for the purpofe ; becaufe it is a 
plant of large growth, efpecially the fort, which is 
moft common in England •, for there are two forts of 
them which grow in the fouth of France and Italy, I 
that are of much humbler growth, fo are better adopt- 
ed to this purpofe, efpecially where the Hedge is not 
intended to be high, but thele are not at prefent com- 
mon here. When thefe Hedges are planted very 
young, and kept clofe trained from the beginning, 
they may be very clofe from the ground to the Height 
of twenty feet or more ; but thefe muft always be kept I 
narrower at the top than below, that there may not I 
too much fnow lodge upon them in the winter, which I 
is apt to break and dilplace the brandies, whereby I 
the Hedges will be rendered unfightly. j 
There are alfo fome perfons who have planted the I 
Pyracantha, or evergreen Thorn, Juniper, Box, Ce- I 
dar of Virginia, Bay, &c. as alfo the Halimus, or Sea I 
Purflane, and the Furz, Rofemary, and feveral other I 
plants for Hedges ; but the five forts firft mentioned I 
having very pliant branches, which will require to be j 
fupported, and the three laft being often deftroyed by I 
fevere froft, renders them unfit for this purpofe ; nor I 
are there other forts of evergreen plants in the Eng- I 
lilh gardens, which are fo well adapted for Hedges, as I 
thofe before-mentioned, I 
The deciduous trees, which are ufually planted to form 
Hedges in gardens, are the following forts. I 
The Hornbeam is much efteemed for this purpofe, I 
efpecially in fuch places where they are not required I 
to be very high, or not wanted to grow very faft ; for I 
this plant, while young, doth not make fo great pro- I 
grefs as many others ; but as it is of flower growth, the I 
Hedges may be kept neat with lefs trouble than moft I 
other plants will require •, and the branches naturally 1 
growing very clofe, they will make one of die clofeft 
Hedges of all the deciduous trees ; but as the I 
leaves of this tree continue upon the branches all the I 
winter, and until the buds in the fpring force them I 
off, they have a bad appearance during the winter I 
feafon. I 

The Beech is alfo a very proper tree for this purpofe, I 
having the fame good qualities as the Hornbeam ; I 
but the leaves of this continue late in winter upon 
the branches, when they will have a bad appearance ; I 
befides, the litter which is occasioned by their leaves I 
gradually falling moft part of the winter, prevents I 
the garden from being made clean a great while 1 
longer than if there are none of thele trees planted. I 
The fmall-leaved Englifh Elm, is alfo a proper tree I 
for tall Hedges ; if thefe are planted young, and kept I 
clofely clipped from their firft fettingout, the Hedges 
may be trained up to the height of thirty or forty feet, 
and be very clofe and thick the whole height. But I 
when thefe trees are planted for this purpofe, they I 
fhould not be crowded fo clofe together as they ufually I 
are by moft people by which method, when the I 
trees have ftood fome years, if they have thriven well, 
their ftems will approach fo near each other, as that 
few branches can be maintained below, whereby the 
bottom of the Hedge will be naked \ therefore they 
fhould not be planted clofer together than feven or 
eight feet, or if they are ten feet it will be ftill better. 
And although at this diftance they will not form a clofe I 
Hedge fo foon as when the trees are planted clofer to- I 
gether, yet they will in a few years recompenfe for I 
that, by their growing much clofer and better from I 
the ground upward. I 
The Dutch Elm was formerly in great efteem for I 
Hedge?, being quick of growth, and thriving in fuch I 
foils as the Englifh Elm would not grow ; but the I 
wretched appearance which thefe Hedges made, after I 
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they had been growing a few years, very j uftly occa- 
fioned their being almoft univerfally rooted out of 
gardens, for a more abominable plant was never in- 
troduced into gardens than this. 
The Lime-tree hath alfo been recommended for 
Hedges, and in fome of the old gardens there were 
many planted with this tree, which, for a few years 
after planting, made a tolerable appearance, efpecially 
when they grow upon a moift foil but after they had 
ftood fome years, they grew very thin at bottom, and 
by being (heered at die top, they were rendered very 
ftubby and unfightly, their leaves growing very thinly 
upon the branches, and thefe frequently turning of a 
black difagreeable colour, and falling off very foon in 
the autumn, and fometimes in the fummer in dry iea- 
fons, has brought thefe trees fo much into difrepure, 
as that few perfons make ufe of them at prefent for 
this purpofe: nor fhould any of the very ftrong 
fhooting trees be applied to this ufe \ for the more 
they are cut, the ttronger they will fhoot, and of courfe 
will appear very unfightly ; befides, the often cutting 
of thefe Hedges occafions great trouble and expence, 
and frequent litters in gardens. 

The Alder is frequently planted for Hedges, and 
where the foil is moift, there is not any of the decidu- 
ous trees equal to it for this purpofe ; for the leaves 
are of a lively green, continuing frefh till late in the 
autumn ; and when they decay, their litter is foon 
over, for they all drop in a fliort time. 
There are, befides tiie trees before-mentioned, many 
of the flowering Ihrubs which have been planted to 
form Hedges ; fuch as Rofes, Honeyfuckles, Sweet- 
briar, &c. but thefe make a bad appearance, be- 
ing more difficult to train ; and if they are cut to 
keep them within compafs, their flowers, which 
are their greateft beauty, will be entirely deftroyed. 
But as thefe are but of low growth, they are not 
proper to plant where the Hedges are to be of any 
height. 

Although I have given thefe full directions for plant- 
ing and ordering of thefe Hedges for the pleafu re-gar- 
den, yet I am far from recommending them as orna- 
mental or ufcful. But as there are numbers of perfons 
who may differ from me in their opinion, and therefore 
might think it a deficiency in my book, had I not 
iven thefe inftruftions ; to avoid their reproach, I 
ave inferted as much as I think will be neceflary for 
the obtaining thefe Hedges wherever they are defired, 
and at a lefs expence than the late method of planting 
them hath been generally attended with ; where it 
is not uncommon to fee four times the number of 
trees planted in thefe Hedges as would have been ne- 
ceflary, or that can remain long clofe together with 
any beauty. But moft people who plant, are in too 
great a hurry to have their garden filled ; and there- 
fore frequently plant fo dole, as that in three or four 
years (if their trees thrive) three-fourths of them 
will require to be taken away again, to make room 
for thofe which are left to grow ; and there are not 
wanting perfons, who .are ready enough to encourage 
this practice, fince their own intereft is thereby pro- 
moted. 

The tafte in gardening having been greatly altered of 
late years for the better, thefe clipped Hedges have 
been almoft excluded ; and it is to be hoped, that a 
little time will entirely banifh them out of the Englifh 
gardens, as it has already been done by the {horn Ever- 
greens, which, a few years fince, were efteemed the 
greateft beauties of gardens. The latter was intro- 
duced by the Dutch gardeners, and that of tall 
Hedges with treillage-work, was in imitation of the 
French gardens ; in fome of which, the expence of 
the iron treillage, to fupport the trees which com- 
pofe their cabinets, pavillions, bowers, porticoes, and 
other pieces of rural architecture, amounted to a very 
great fum. I have been informed this work,, in one 
garden, has coft above twenty thoufand crowns ; and 
this only to train up trees in the diftorted fhape of pi- 
lafters, niches, cornices, pediments, &c. when at the 
fame time, thefe can no longer retain the forms in- 
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tended, than they are kept clofely (horn into them ; 
for no (boner do the trees begin to make frefh (hoots, 
but the whole frame is altered j and inftead of carrying 
the fine finilhed appearance of a regular piece of ar- 
chitecture, it is grown into a rude unpolilhed form. 
This expenfive fort of work never has made much 
progrefs in England, but that part of the French tafte, 
, in furroUndihg all the feveral divifions of gardens with 
tall clipped Hedges, making great alleys, forming the 
walks into ftars, and the like ftiff performances, have 
too much obtained for fome years paft in England : 
and the taller thefe clipped Hedges were, the more 
they were admired ; though many times they (hut out 
from the view the fight of fome of the nobleft Oaks, 
and other timber trees, growing in the quarters, which 
are infinitely more pleafing to a perfon of true tafte, 
than all the ridiculous forms it is poflible for trees to 
be framed in by art. Befides, when the expence of 
keeping thefe Hedges, together with the great litter 
they occafion when clipped, is confidered, thefe, ad- 
ded to many other reafons which might be given, are 
fufficient to exclude them out of gardens ; where they 
can never be eftecmed neceflary, but to (hut out from 
the view the fight of worfe objects. 
HEDYPNOIS. See Hvoseris. 
HEDYSARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 793. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 401. tab. 225. French Honeyfuckle. 1 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five fegmcnts at the top. It is of the butterfly 
kind, bavin? an oblong comprtffed ftandard, which is in- 
dented at the point and reflexed; the wings are oblong and 
narrow ; the keel is compreffed, broader at the end, but 
convex at the bafe. It hath nine flamitta joined* and_ one 
Handing feparate, which are ttrminatid by roundijh com- 
prejfed Jummits; the flamitta are reflexed, having an 
angle or knee. In the center is fttuated a long narrow 
gerhieh, fuppbrting an awUjhaped inflexed ftyle* crowned 
by a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a joint- 
ed pod which is comprejjed, each joint being roundijh, and 
inclofes a Jingle kidney-Jhaped feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnajus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have ten ftamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Hedysarum {Coronarium) foliis pinnatis, legumini- 
bus articulatis aculeatis, nudis, rectis, caule diffufo. 
Hort. Cliff. 365. French Honey fuckle with winged leaves, 
naked, prickly, jointed pods, and a difufed flalk. He- 
dyfarum clypeatum, florc fuaviter rubente. H. Eyft. 
French Honey fuckle, with a delicate red flower. 

2. Hedysarum {SpinoJiJJimum) foliis pinnatis, legurni- 
nibus articulatis, aculeatis tomentofis, caule diffufo. 
Hort. Upfal. 231. French Honey fuckle with winged 
leaves, jointed, prickly, woolly pods, and a diffufed flalk. 
Hedyfarum clypeatum minus, flore purpureo. Raii 
Hift. Smaller French Honey fuckle with a purple flower. 

3. Hedysarum (Canadcnfe) foliis fimplicibus ternatif- 
que, fioribus racemofis. Hort. Cliff. 232. French Ho- 
ney fuckle with Jingle and trifoliate leaves* and flowers in 
bunches. . Hedyfarum triphyllum Canadenfe. Cornut. 
Three-leaved French Honeyfuckle of Canada, 

4. Hedysarum (flexuofum) foliis pinnatis, leguminibus 
articulatis, aculeatis, ftexuofis, caule diffufo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant, 750. French Honeyfuckle with winged leaves, 
jointed prickly pods which arc waved, and a diffufed flalk. 
Hedyfarum annuum, filiqua afpera undulata intorta. 
Tourn. Annual French Honeyfuckle, with a rough, 
waved, writhed pod. 

5. Hedysarum (Diphyllum) foliis binatis petiolatis, flo- 
ral ib us fefiilibus. Flor. Zcyl. 291. French Honeyfuckle 
with two leaves upon a foot-flalk, fitting clofe to the 
Jlalks. Hedyfarum minus diphyllum, flore luteo. 
Sloan. Cat. 73. Smaller two-leaved French Honeyfuckle, 
with a yellow flower. 

6. Hedysarum (Purpureum) foliis tcrnatis, fbliolis ob- 
ovatis fioribus paniculatis terminalibus, leguminibus 
intortis. French Honeyfuckle with trifoliate oval leaves, 

flowers growing in panicles at the ends of the ftalks, and 
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in tor ted pods. Hedyfarum triphyllum fruticofurn, flore 
purpureo, filiqua varie diftorta. Sloan. Cat. 73. Three- 
leaved Jbrubby French Honey fuckle 9 with a purple flower 
and a varioufly diftorted pod. 
ji Hedysarum {Canefcens) foliis tern at is fubtus nervofis, 
caule glabro fruticofo fioribus fpicatis terminalibus. 
Three-leaved Jhrubhy dwarf Honeyfuckle, with veins on the 
under fide, a fmooth Jbrubby flalk, with flowers growing it: 
fpikes at the ends. Hedyfarum triphyllum frutico- 
furn fupinum, flore purpureo. Sloan. Cat. Three- 
leaved Jbrubby dwarf French Honeyfuckle, with a pur- 
ple flower. 

8. Hedysarum ($ericeum)fo\\is ternatis, foliolis ovatisfub* 
tus iericeis, fioribus fpicatis alaribus terminalibufque. 
Three-leaved French Honeyfuckle, with oval leaves fitting 
on their under fide, and flowers in fpikes from the fide and 
the end of the ftalks. Hedyfarum triphyllum frutef- 
cens, foliis fubrotundis & fubtus fericeis, flore pur- 
pureo. Houft. Three-leaved Jbrubby French Honeyfuckle 
with roundijh leaves, which are Jilky underneath, and a 
purple flower. 

9. Hedysarum. (Vittofum) foliis ternatis, cauiibus dif- 
fufis villofis, fioribus fpicatis terminalibus, calycibus, 
villofiffimis. Three-leaved French Honeyfuckle, with dif- 
fufed ftalks which are hairy, flowers growing in fpikes 
at the ends of the branches, and very hairy empalemcnts. 
Hedyfarum triphyllum humile, flore conglomerate) 
calyce villolb. Houft. Dwarf three-leaved. French Ho- 
neyfuckle, with flowers growing in clujlers, and a hairy 
cup. 

10. Hedysarum {Procumbens) foliis ternatis cauiibus 
• procumbentibus racemofis, fioribus laxe fpicatis ter- 
minalibus, leguminibus contortis articulis quadrangu- 
lar i bus. Three-leaved French Honeyfuckle, with branch- 
ing trailing ftalks, flowers growing in loofe fpikes at the 
ends of the branches, and twiftcd pods with fquare joints. 
Hedyfarum triphyllum procumbens, foliis rotund io- 
ribus & minoribus, filiquis tenuibus 8c intortis. 
Houft. Trailing three- leaved French Honeyfuckle, with 
fmaller and rounder leaves, and narrow contorted pods. 

11. Hedysarum (Intortum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ob- 
cordatis, caule erecto triangulo villofo, racemis ter- 
minalibus, leguminibus articulatis incur vis. French 
Honeyfuckle, with trifoliate leaves whofe lobes are heart- 
Jhaped, a triangular upright hairy flalk, flowers grow- 
ing in long bunches at the ends of the branches, and 
and jointed incurved pods. Hedyfarum triphyllum, 
caule triangulari, foliis mucronatis, filiquis tenuibus 
intortis. Houft. Three-leaved French Honeyfuckle, with 
a triangular flalk, pointed leaves, and a narrow con- 
torted pod. 

12. Hedysarum (Glabrum) foliis ternatis obcordatis, 
caule paniculato, leguminibus monofpermis glabris. 
French Honeyfuckle with trifoliate heart Jhaped leaves, a 
paniculated ftalk, and Jmootb pods containing one feed. 
Hedyfarum triphyllum, annuum, erectum, filiquis 
intortis, & ad extremitatem amplioribus. Houft. 
Three-leaved, annual, upright French Honeyfuckle, with 
contorted pods, which are broad at their extremity. 

13. Hedysarum (Scandens) foliis ternatis, foliolis ob- 
verse-ovatis, caule volubili, fpica longifiima reflexa. 
Three-leaved French Honeyfuckle, with obverfe oval lobes, 
a twining flalk, and a very long reflexed fpike of flowers. 
Hedyfarum triphyllum Americanum fcandens, flore 
purpureo. Three-leaved, climbing, American French Ho- 
neyfuckle, with a purple flower. 

14. Hedysarum (Repens) foliis ternatis obcordatis, 
cauiibus procumbentibus racemis lateralibus. Lin. 
Sp. 1056. Three-leaved French Honeyfuckle, with oval 
heart-Jbaped leaves, trailing hairy ftalks, and flowers on 
the fide of the ftalks. Hedyfarum procumbens, tri- 
folii tragi feri folio.. Hort. Elth. 172. Trailing French 
Honeyfuckle, with leaves like the Strawberry Trefoil. 

1 5. Hedysarum ( Maculatum) foliis fimplicibus ovatis 
obtufis. Hort. Cliff. 449. French Honeyfuckle, with 
oval, ohtufc, Jingle leaves. Hedyfarum humile, cap- 
paridis folio maculato. Hort. Elth. 1 70. Low French 
Honeyfuckle, with a fpotted Caper leaf. 

16. Hedysarum (Frutefcens) foliis ternatis ovato-lan- 
- ceolatis, fubtus villofis, caule frutefcente villofo. 

3 Trifoliate 
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Trifoliate French Honey fickle, with oval jpear-Jbaped 
leaves, baity on their under fide, and a Jhrubby hairy 
ftalk. Qucrc, Whether this be not the Hedyfarum 
foliis ternatis fub-ovatis fubtus villofis caule frutef- 
cente. Flor. Virg. 1 74. Three-leaved French Honey- 
facile, with oval leaves and a jhrubby ftalk. 

17. Hedvsarum {Pedunculatum) foliis ternatis, foliolo 
intermedio pediculo longiore, racerhis alaribus erectis 
longiflimis. French Honey fuckle with trifoliate leaves, 

■ the middle lobe ftanding on a longer foot ftalk, and very 
long bunches of flowers coming from the fides of the 
ftalks. 

18. Hedysarum (Jlhagi) foliis fimplicibus lanceo- 
latis obtufis, caule fruticofb Ypinofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
745. French Honey fuckle with Jingle, fpcar-jhaped, ob- 
tufe leaves, and a prickly Jbrubbyftalk, Alhagi Mau- 
rorum. Rauwolf. 94. The Alhagi of the Moors. , 

19. Hedvsarum (Triquetrum) foliis fimplicibus cordato- 
oblongis integerrimis glabris. French Honey fuckle with 
Jingle, oblong, h car t-jh aped leaves, which are fmooth 
and entire. Onobrychis Zeylanica aurantii folio. Pet. 
Hort. Scic. 247. Cock/head of Ceylon with an Orange- 
leaf t . 

20. Hedysarum {Echaftaphylluni) foliis fimplicibus ova- 
tis fubtus fericeis, petiolis muticis. Amcen. Acad. 5. 
p. 403. French Honey fuckle with oval Jingle leaves, 
Jdky on their under ftde> and a fpiked foot ft aU:. Spar- 
tium fcandens, citri foliis, floribus albis ad nodos con- 
fertim nafcentibus. Plum. Sp. 19. 

21. Hedysarum (Gangeticum) foliis fimplicibus ova- J 
tis acuminatis, fpicis longiflimis nudis terminalibus. 
French Honeyfuckle with oval-pointed Jingle leaves, and j 
very long naked fpikes of flowers terminating the ftalks. I 
An Hedyfarum foliis fimplicibus ovacis acutis bafi I 
ftipulatis. Lin. Sp. 1052. I 
The firft fort has been long cultivated in the Englifli I 
gardens for ornament. This grows naturally in Italy •, I 
there are two varieties of this, one with a bright red, 
and the other a white flower, which very rarely vary I 
from one to the other ; but as there is no other dif- I 
ferencc but in the colour of their flowers, fo they I 
are fuppofed to be the fame fpecies. I 
It is a biennial plant, which flowers the fecond I 
year, and foon after the feeds are ripe, the roots ge- I 
nerally perilh: this fends up feveral hollow fmooth I 
ftalks two or three foot long, which branch out on I 
each fide, garniflied with winged leaves, compofed of I 
five or fix pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd I 
one the leaves are placed alternate, and from their I 
bale comes out foot-ftalks which are five or fix inches I 
long, fuftaining fpikes of beautiful red flowers ; thefe I 
are fucceeded by comprefled jointed pods, which are I 
very rough, ftanding erect ; in each of the joints is I 
lodged one kidney-fhaped feed. This fort flowers in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in September. I 
The white is only a variety of this, and as fuch, is 
fomctimes preferved in gardens. I 
They are propagated by fowlng their feeds in April, 
in a bed of light frefh earth ; and when the plants I 
come up, they fhould be tranfplanted into other beds I 
of the like earth, and in an open fituation, at about I 
fix or eight inches diftance from each other, leaving I 
a path between every four rows, to go between I 
them to hoe, and clear them from weeds. In thefe I 
beds they may remain until Michaelmas, then may I 
be tranfplanted into the large borders of a parterre I 
or pleafu re-garden, allowing them at leaft three feet I 
diftance from other plants, amongft which they I 
fhould be intcrfperfed, to continue the fucceffion of I 
flowers ; where they will make a fine appearance when 
blown, elpecialiy the red fort, which produces very I 
beautiful flowers. 1 
As thefe plants decay after they have perfected their I 
feeds, fb there fhould annually be a frefh fupply of 1 
plants railed, .where they are defired, for the old roots I 
feldom continue longer. They are very proper or- 1 
naments for large borders, or to fill up vacancies I 
among fhrubs, but they grow too large for fmall bor- | 
ders, unlefs their ftalks are pruned off, leaving only I 
two or three on each plant 5 which, if kept upright | 
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with flicks, will prevent their hainging over other* 
flowers. They are propagated for fupply ing the 
markets with plants to adorn the London gardens 
and balconies, by the gardeners in the neighbour- 
hood of London. 

The' fecond fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain and Portugal the leaves of this are 
narrow and oblong, four or five pair being placed along 
the midrib, with an odd one at the end ; the ftalks are 
terminated by fmall fpikes of purple flowers, which 
are fucceeded by fmall rough pods, fhaped like 
thofe of the former fort. This plant is preferved in 
botanic gardens for the fake of variety ; ic is propa- 
gated by feeds, which fhould be fown the beginning 
of April, in the place where the plants are to remain, 
and will require no other culture but to thin them 
where they are too near, and keep them clean from 
weeds. This flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The third fort hath a perennial root, which will 
abide many years if planted in a dry foil. This is 
propagated by fowing the feeds in the manner directed 
for the former 5 but when the plants are come up two 
inches high, they fhould be tranfplanted where they 
are to remain for good ; but if they are not too thick 
in the feed-bed, they may be fufFered to remain there 
until the following autumn; at which time they 
fhould be carefully taken up, and tranfplanted into the 
borders where they are deligncd to Hand j for their 
roots generally run down very deep, fo that it is riot 
fafe to remove them often. This plant produces its 
flowers about the fame time of the year as the for- 
mer, and if the feafon proves favourable, perfects jts 
feeds in autumn ; and the roots will abide in the 
open air very well, refilling the fevereft cold, pro- 
vided they are planted in a dry foil. 
The fourth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the Levant. This hath fome relemblance 
of the firft, but is much fmaller - 9 the ftalks arife hear 
a foot high, and are garniflied with winged leaves, 
compofed of two or three pair of oval lobes, termirta£ed 
by an odd one the flowers come out in fpikes afc the 
top of the ftalks, which are of a pale red intermixed, 
with a little blue. Thefe appear in July, arid are 
fucceeded by jointed pods which are waved bri both, 
fides, forming an obtufe angle at each joint ; the 
feeds ripen in the autumn. This is propagated in 
the fame way as the fecond fort, and is equally 
hardy. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in both Indies ; the 
feeds of this were fent me from La Vera" Cruz, by the 
late Dr. Houftoun. This is an annual plant, with a 
long tap root which runs deep in the ground, ferid- 
ing out one or two ftalks, which rife about nine inches 
high, the lower part being garniflied with oval leaves 
by pairs on each foot-ftalk; but the upper part of the 
ftalk where the flowers come out, is garniflied with 
fmall leaves, ending in acute points, fitting dole to 
the ftalks, and at each of thefe is fituated a fingle, 
fmall, yellow flower, inclofed by the two leaves. 
Thefe make but little appearance, and are fucceeded 
by oblong pods, containing one kidriey-fhaped feed. 
The fixth fort was fent me by the the late Dr. Houf- 
toun from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing 
naturally, as it alio does in Jamaica. This is an annual 
plant, which rifes with a fhrubby ftalk upward of 
four feet high, dividing into feveral branches, which 
are garniflied with oblong oval leaves that arc trifo* 
liate, ftanding upon pretty long foot-ftalks, the riiid- 
dle lobe ftanding an inch beyond the other two ; the 
branches are terminated by long loofe panicles of 
purple flowers, which are fucceeded By narrow jointed 
pods which are twifted. Thefe plants flower in July, 
and their feeds ripen in autumn. 
The two laft mentioned are tender plants, fb their* 
feeds muft be fown in the fpririg upon a hot- bed ; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they fhould 
be each planted in a feparate fmall pot, filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed, keeping them 
fhaded from the fun till they have taken new root ; 

then 
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then they muft be treated in the fame way at other 
tender plants from hot countries, always keeping 
them in the (love or glafs-cafe, otherwife they wiH 
not Bower or produce feeds in England. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were fent me by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun. This is a ihrubby plant, which riles about 
five feet high, and divides into feveral branches, which 
are garnilhed with trifoliate leaves which are oval, the 
middle lobe being much larger than the other two ; 
the ftalks are terminated by long Ipikes of (mail pur- 
ple flowers, which are fucceeded by narrow pods, 
ft rait on one fide, but jointed on the other. 
The eighth fort was lent me from La Vera Cruz by 
the late Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing there na- 
turally. This rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk fix or feven 
feet high, dividing into feveral branches, which are 
garnifhed with trifoliate oval leaves, filky and white 
on their under fide, but of a pale green on their up- 
per fide i the flowers come out in long narrow fpikes 
from the wings, and at the end of the branches, fit- 
ting clofc to the ftalks j they are fmall, of a bright 
purple colour, and are fucceeded by flat, fmooth, 
jointed pods, about one inch long, each joint having 
one kidney-fhaped ieed. 

The two laft forts will continue two or three years, 
if the plants are placed in the bark-ftove. They are 
propagated by feeds, which muft be fown upon a hot- 
bed, and the plants treated in the fame manner as 
thofe juft before-mentioned v and when they have 
obtained height, they Ihould be removed into the 
bark-ftove, where they mould conftantly remain, al- 
lowing them a large mare of air in warm weather. 
Thefe plants feldom flower till the fecond year, 
when they will produce feeds which ripen in the au- 
tumn. 

The ninth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally at La Vera Cruz, from whence it was lent me 
by die late Dr. Houftoun. This feldom rifes more than 
eight or nine inches high, fending out feveral branches 
from the root, which are diffufed and hairy •, they are 
clofely garniflied with fmall, oval, trifoliate leaves, a 
little hoary. The flowers grow in clofe Ihort Ipikes 
they are purple, and have very hairy empalements. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica. This 
hath ligneous trailing ftalks a foot and a half long, 
fending out feveral branches on each fide, which are 
garnifhed with fmall, round, trifoliate leaves, of a 
pale green colour ; the flowers are produced in very 
loofe fpikes at the ends of the branches •, they are 
fmall, and of a pale purplilh colour, fucceeded by 
narrow twilled pods which are jointed, each joint be- 
ing four cornered, containing a fingle, fmall, cotn- 
prefled feed. 

The two laft forts being annual, require the fame 
treatment as the fifth and fixth forts before-mentioned, 
with which management they will flower and ripen 
their feeds in this country. 

The eleventh fort is a Ihrubby plant, which riles with 
triangular ftalks five or fix feet high, dividing into 
feveral branches, garniflied with heart-lhaped trifo- 
liate leaves, ending in acute points *, the flowers 
are produced in very long Ipikes at the end of the 
branches, which are of a pale purple colour, and are 
fucceeded. by narrow jointed pods which are varioufly 
twilled i the feeds arc fmall and comprefled. 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, from whence 
the feeds were fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun. It 
will continue three or four years, if the plants are 
treated in the fame manner directed for the feventh 
and eighth forts, and will perfect feeds in this country. 
The twelfth fort is annual, the feeds of it were fent 
me by the late Dr. Houftoun from Campeachy. This 

hath a paniculated ftalk, which rifes about two feet 
nigh, garnifhed with . heart-lhaped trifoliate leaves 
the upper part of the ftalk branches out into_panicles 
of flowers, which are of a pale purple colour ; thefe 
are fucceeded by lunulated comprefled pods, which 
ftand Oblique to the ftalk, each containing one com- 
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prefled kidney-fhaped feed. This fort is propagated 
by feeds, and requires the fame treatment as the fifth 
and fixth forts. 

The thirteenth lort was fent me from La Vera Cru2 
by the late Dr. Houftoun. This hath a twining ftalk, 
which gets round the trees and fhrubs which grow 
near it, and climbs to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
garnilhed with obverfe, oval, trifoliate leaves, (land- 
ing upon pretty long foot- ftalks j the flowers are pro- 
duced in very long fpikes, which are reflexed v they 
are of a dark purple colour, and fit clofe to the ftalk. 
This is an abiding plant, which requires a ftove to 
preferveit in this country, fo the plants fhould be 
treated in the fame manner as the feventh and eighth 
forts. 

The fourteenth fort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in both Indies. The feeds of this were lent 
me from the Havannah by the late Dr. Houftoun ; it 
hath trailing branches near a foot long, which are gar- 
nilhed with round trifoliate leaves, a little indented at 
the top, very like in lhape to thofe of the Strawberry 
Trefoil ; the ftalks and under fide of the leaves are 
hairy ; the flowers are produced toward the end of the 
branches, fometimes fingle, and at odier times two at 
a joint ; they are of a purple colour and fmall ; thefe 
are fucceeded by pods about an inch long, which are 
ftrait on one fide, and jointed on the other. This 
flowers the end of July, and fometimes perfects feeds 
here. 

The fifteenth fort is a low annual plant, having {len- 
der ftalks near a foot long, their lower part being gar- 
nilhed with fingle oval leaves, ftanding upon llen- 
der foot-ftalks ; their upper part is adorned wich 
-flowers, which come out by pairs above each other, 
to the end of the ftalk j they are but fmall, and of a 
reddifh yellow colour ; thefe are fucceeded by jointed 
narrow pods, which fit clofe to the ftalk, and are 
fickle-lhaped. The two laft mentioned are annual 
plants, which require the fame culture as the fifth 
and fixth forts. 

The fixteenth fort was fent me by the late Dr. Dale, 
from South Carolina. This hath a perennial root, from 
which arife two or three Ihrubby hairy ftalks near two 
feet high, branching out on every fide near the top, 
garniflied with oval, fpear-lhaped, trifoliate leaves, 
which are hairy on their under fide, and ftand upon 
Ihort foot-ftalks ; the flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches in Ihort fpikes they are of a pur- 
plilh yellow colour, and fmall ; the ftalks of this fort 
decay every autumn, and new ones arife in the fpring. 
It is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be fown 
upon a hot- bed in the Ipring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they Ihould be planted in feparate 
fmall pots filled with light earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, obferving to lhade them until they 
have taken new root •, then they Ihould have a large 
lhare of air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
in fummer they may be expofed to the open air, but 
in the autumn they muft be placed under a frame to 
fcreen them from froft ; the following fpring fome of 
thefe plants muft be lhaken out of the pots and planted 
in a warm border, where, if the fummer proves warm, 
they will flower, but thefe feldom perfeft their feeds -, 
therefore two or three plants Ihould be put into larger 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
bring them early into flower ; fo that if the glaflls 
are kept over them in bad weather, thefe will ri- 
pen their feeds in autumn, and the roots will 
continue fome years, if they are fcreened from froft: 
in winter. 

The feventeenth fort was fent me witrTthe laft, by the 
fame gentleman, from South Carolina. This hath a per- 
ennial root and an annual ftalk, which grows erect about 
two feet high, garnilhed with long trifoliate leaves, 
which are rounded at their bafc where they are broad- 
eft, and narrowed all the way to a point v they are near 
three inches and a half long, and half an inch broad 
at their bafei of a light green colour, and fmooth ; 
the two fide lobes fit pretty clofe to the ftalk, but the 
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middle one fits upon a foot-ftalk an inch long ;* the 
flowers are produced in long fpikes from the "wings 
of theftalk, growing erect ; the lower part of the 
ipike is but thinly fet with flowers, but on the upper 
part they are difpofed very clofe ; thefe are fmall, and 
of a bright yellow colour, fitting verycl6fe to the ftalks, 
and are fucceeded by jointed pods ftrait on one fide. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, and requires the 
fame treatment as the lad mentioned, .with which it 
will flower and produce ripe feeds. 
The eighteenth fort grows naturally in Syria, where i 
it is one of the beauties of the country. It rifes with 
fhrubby ftalks about three feet high, which branch 
• out on every fide, and are garnifhed with fingle leaves, 
fhaped like thofe of the broad-leaved Knot-grafts they 
are very fmooth, of a pale green colour, and ftand on 
fhort foot-ftalks ; under thefe leaves come out thorns, 
which are near an inch long, of a reddifli brown co- 
lour \ the flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches in fmall clufters ; they are of a purple colour 
in the middle, and reddilh about the rims j thefe are 
fucceeded by pods, which are ftrait on one fide, and 
jointed on the other, bending a little in fliape of a 
fickle. This plant is at prefent pretty rare in the 
En gliih gardens it is propagated by feeds, which will 
frequently lie a year in the ground before they vege- 
tate, therefore fhould be fown in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; and if 
the plants do not appear by the beginning of June, 
the pots fliould be taken out of the bed, and placed 
where they may have only the morning fun, keeping 
them clean from weeds ; and in the autumn, they 
mould be plunged into an old bed of tanners bark un- 
der a frame, where they may be fcreened from the 
froft and hard rains in the winter, andinipring plunged 
into a frefli hot-bed, which will bring up the plants : 
when thefe are fit to remove, they fliould beeachplanted 
into a feparate fmall pot, filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, fhadingthem 
from the fun till they have taken new root ; then they 
fliould be gradually hardened to bear the open air, in- 
to which they fliould be removed in June, placing 
them in a flickered fituation, where they may remain 
till the autumn ; when, if they are plunged into an old 
tan-bed under a frame, where, in mild weather they 
may enjoy the free air, and be protected from froft, 
they will fucceed better than 
houfe, or more tenderly treated, 
growing in the full ground, in 
where, by covering it in frofty weather, it had endured 
two winters, but a fevere froft happening the third 
winter entirely killed it. 

From this fhrub the Perfian Manna is collected, 
which is an exfudation of the nutritious juice of the 
plant. This drug is chiefly gathered about Tauris, 
a town in Perfia, where the fhrub grows plentifully. 
Sir George Wheeler found it growing in Tinos, and 
fuppofed it was an undefcribed plant. Tourncfort 
found it in plenty in many of the plains in Armenia 
and Georgia, and made a particular genus of it under 
the title of Alhagi. 

The nineteenth fort grows naturally in India, from 
whence the feeds have been lately brought to Europe, 
and feveral plants have been railed in the Englifli gar- 
dens ; thefe have leaves fb like thole of the Orange- 
tree, as fcarcely to be diflinguifhed while young •, but 
as there arc not any plants here of a large fize, fo I 
can give no further account of this fo rt at prefent. 
The twentieth fort was fent me from Carthagena in 
New Spain, by the late Dr. Houftoun : this is a peren- 
nial plant with a twining (talk, which twifts round any 
neighbouring fupport, riling to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, fending out a few fmall branches from 
the fide, garnifhed with oval leaves four or five inches 
long, and an inch and a half broad in the middle-; the 
under fide of the leaves are like fattin •, the flowers are 
white, coming out from the fide of the ftalk in clofe 
bunches ; they are of the fame form with the other 
fpecies of this genus, and'arc fucceeded by lhortpods, 
containing one or two kidney-fliaped feeds. 
The feeds of the twenty-firft fort I received from the 
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Eaft-Indies ; this is an annual plant/which rifes about 
three feet high, having a (lender ftalk inclining to be 
flirubby, garnifhed with oval leaves placed fingle on 
very fhort foot-ftalks-, forrieof the plants fend out one 
pr two (lender branches from the main ftalk, the 
lower part of which are garnilhed with leaves of the 
fame form with thofe on the principal ftalk, but are 
fmaller : the upper part of the principal ftalk arid the 
branches are garnilhed with flowers near a foot in 
length, which are of a worn-out purple colour; 
(landing fingle at each joint : thefe are fucceeded by 
jointed pods an inch and a half long, containing three 
or four kidney-fliaped feeds in each. 
Thefe two forts are too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England ; they are both propagated by feeds, 
which muft be fown on a hot-bed early in the fprings 
and when the plants are come up, and fit to remove, 
they fhould be parted, and each planted in a fe- 
parate fmall pot, plunging them into a frefli hot-bed, 
where they fliould be fcreened from the fun till they 
■ have taken new root - 9 after which, they fliould be 
treated in the fame manner as other tender plants* 
The twenty-firft fort muft be placed in the bark-ftove 
in autumn, but the other will ripen feeds the fame 
year the beginningof October. 
HEDYS ARUM Zeylanicum majus & minus. See 

/Eb'CHYNOMENE. . 

HEDYSARUM mimofie foliis. See ^Eschvno- 

MENE. 

HELENIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. S6 3 . Heleniaf- 
trum. Vaill. Act. R. Par. 1720. Baftard Sun flower. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a flower eompofed of feveral hermaphrodite florets, 
which form the difk, and female half florets which com- 
pofe the rays. The hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, 
and cut into five parts at the brim \ thefe have each five 
Jhort hairy ftoniina, terminated by cylindrical fummits, 
with an oblong gtrmn fupporting a ftender fiyle, crowned 
by a bifid ftignui. The gcrmcn afterward becomes an art* 
gular Jingle feed, crowned by a fmall five-pointed empale* 
ment. The female florets in the border have Jhort tubes, 
and are Jlr etched out on one fide like a tongue to form the 
ray ; thefe are cut into five fegfiients at their points, where 
- they are broad. The female flowers have no ftamina, 
but have an oblong germen, which turns to a fingle feed 
like thofe of the hermaphrodite flowers y thefe arc all in- 
cluded in one common fingle en'ipalement, which fpreads open, 
and is cut into feveral. figments. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
which have compound flowers, the hermaphrodite 
florets in the center, and the female half florets on 
the border, being both fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Helenium (Jutumnalc) foliis lanceolatis-linearibus 
integerrimis glabris, pedunculis nudis unifloris. He- 
lenium with Jpear-Jhaped narrow leaves, which are 
fmooth, entire, and naked foot-ftalks with fingle flowers. 
Heleniaftrum folio longiore & anguftiore. Vaill. Act. 
R. Par. 1720. Baftard Sun-flower with a longer and 
narrower leaf. 

2. Helenium {Lalifoliuni) foliis lanceolatis acutis fcr- 
ratis, pedunculis brevioribus, calycibus multifidis. 
Helenium with pointed, fpear-fhaped, flawed leaves, Jhort er 
foot-ftalks, and a many-pointed cmpalcmerit. Heleniaf- 
trum folio breviore & latiore. Vaill. Act. R. S. 1720. 
Baftard Sim-flower with a broader and Jhorter leaf. 
Thefe plants rife to the height of fix or feven feet in 
good ground ; the roots, when large, fend up a great 
number of ftalks, which branch toward the top ; 
thofe of the firft fort are garnilhed with fmooth leaves, 
which are three inches and a half long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, with entire edges fitting 
clofe to the ftalks, and from their bafc is extended a 
leafy border along the ftalk, fo as to form what was 
generally termed a winged ftalk, but Linnaeus calls it 
a running leaf ; the upper part of the ftalk divides, 
and from each divifion arifes a naked foot-ftalk 
about three inches long, fuftaining one yellow flower 
at .the top, fhaped like a Sun-flower, but much 
fmaller, having long rays, which are jagged pretty 
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. deep into four or five fegments •, theft -appear in Au- 
giift, and there is a fucceflion of flowers on the plants 
till the froft puts a flop to them. 
The fecond fort hath the appearance of the rlrft, but 
the leaves are not three inches long, and are more 
than an inch broad in the middle, ending in acute 
points, and are lharply fawed on their edges. Tlie 
flowers ftand upon lho'rter foot-ftallcs, growing cloier 
together; for the (talks, of this do nor branch near fo 
much as thole of the other ; they both flower at the 
fame fcafon. 

There is alfo another fort with leaves as narrow as the 
firft, which are acutely indented on the edges. ..The 
ftalks branch at the top fomewhat like thofe of the 
firft, bur. the middle flowers have much (horter foot- 
ftalks than thofe which branch on the fide, and 
are garnifhed with ("mall leaves, almoft to the . top \ 
but I am not certain if this is a diftinct (pecies, 
or only a variety which has accidentally rifen from 
the feeds of the other. 

Thefc plants are both of them natives of America ; 
the feeds of both forts I have received from Virginia 
and New England, where they grow wild in great 
plenty in the woods, and other fhady places where 
the ground is moift. They may be propagated by 
feeds, or by parting their roots ; but the latter is ge- 
nerally practifed in this country, becaufe they feldom 
perfect their feeds here •, but ir the feeds are procured 
from abroad, they Ihould be fown the beginning of 
.March on a border of light earth j and it the feeds 
ihould not come up the firft year, the ground (hould 
riot be difturbed, becaufe they often remain a whole 
year in the ground before the plants come up ; in which 
cafe there is nothing more to be done, but to keep 
tie ground clear from weeds, and wait until the plants 
rife. When they appear, if the feafon proves 
dry, they muft be often watered, which will greatly 
forward their growth and where the plants come up 
too dole to each other, they (hould be thinned, and 
tranfplanted out into beds a foot afunder every way, 
being careful to (hade them until they have taken 
'root, as alfo to water them in dry weather. In au- 
tumn they , may be tranfplanted where they are to 
remain, and the following fummer they will pro- 
duce rticir flowers, which will continue till the froft 
prevents them; and their roots will abide many years, 
and afford many offsets, by which they may be in- 
creafed. 

The beft feafon to tranfplant the old roots, and .to 
part them for increafe, is in the end of October, when 
their flowers are part:, or the beginning of March, juft 
before they begin to (hoot but if the ipring (hould 
prove dry, they muft be duly watered, otherwife they 
will not produce many flowers the fame year; thele 
plants ihould not be removed cftener than every other 
year, if they are expected to flower ftrong •* they de- 
light in a foil rather moift than dry, provided it be 
not too ftrong, or holds the wet in winter •, * but if 
they arc planted in a dry foil, they muft be often and 
plentifully watered in dry weather, to make them 
produce plenty of flowers. 

HEL E N I U M, Elecampane. Sec Inula. 

HELIANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 248. 
tab. 128. Ciftus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 598. Dwarf Cifttls* 

cr Sutt-flozvcr. 

The Characters are, 
The flozcer has a three-leaved empalemcnt 9 which is per- 
manent* which afterward covers the feed-veffel. It hath 
five roundifti petals which fprcad open, with a*, great 
number of ereft flamina* which are terminated by finall 
rcundifh fummits. In the center is fituated an ovalger- 
men* fupporting a Jingle flyle the length of the ftamina y 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma. Vbe gcrmen afterward 
becomes a. rcundifb* or oval capfule* with three cells* 
opening in three parts* filled with finall rottndijb feeds. 
This genus of plants is joined by Dr. Linnseus to 
that of Ciftus, arid is ranged in the firft fectibn of his 
thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants whofe 
flowers have many ftamina and one ftyle. As the 
empalemcnt of the flower has but three leaves, and 
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thofe of Ciftus five, and the capfule of the Helian- 
themum has but three cells, and that of Ciftus live, 
fo thefe characters are fuffirient to admit of their be- 
ing feparated into different genera ; and as there are 
a great number of fpecies of both forts, lb by this 
feparation they may be better afcertained. 
The Species are, 

1. Helianthemum {Chanticcijlus) caulibus procumben- 
tibus fuffruticotis, foliis oblongis* fubpilolis, ftipuHs 
lanceolatis. Dwarf Cijlus with trailing fhrubby ftalks 
oblong hairy leaves* and fpear-Jhaped flipul.e. Helian- 
themum vulgare flore lu:eo. J. B. 2. 15. Common 
Dwarf Ciftus with a yellow flower.. 

2. Helianthemum {Germanicum) caulibus procumben- 
tibus fuffruticofis, ramofifiimis, ipicis florum lon<»> 
oribus. Dwarf Ciftus with trailing fhrubby ftalks 
full of branches* and longer fpikes to the flowers. Heli- 
anthemum album Germanicum. Tab. Icon. 1062. 
White German Dwarf Ciftus. 

3. Helianthemum (Pilcfus) caulibus fuffruticofis pilo- 
fis foliis lanceolatis obtufis, fpicis rcflexis. Dwarf 
Ciftus with hairy fhrubby ftalks* blunt fpear-fhaped leaves* 
and reftexed fpikes of flowers. Helianthemum foliis 
majoribus, More a I bo. J. B. 2. 16. Dwarf Ciftus with 
larger leaves and a white flo wer. 

Helianthemum (slpenninum) incanum, caulibus 
fufFruticofis erectis, foliis lanceolatis hirfutis. Hoary 
Dwarf Ciftus with erebl fhrubby ftalks* and hairy fpear- 
fhaped leaves. Helianthemum faxatile, foliis & cau- 
libus incanis, floribus albis, Appenini mentis. 
Mentz. Pug. tab. 8. Rock Dwarf Ciftus of the Apen- 
nines* with hoary ftalks and leaves* and white flowers. 
Helianthemum {Umbel la turn) caule procumbente 
non ramofo, foliis linearibus incanis oppofitis. Dwarf 
Ciftus with an unbranched trailing Jlalk* and narrow 
hoary leaves placed oppofite. Helianthemum folio thy- 
mi incano. J. B. 2. 19. Dwarf Ciftus with a hairy 
'Thyme leaf. 

Helianthemum (Fumana) caule fufiruticofo pro- 
cumbente, foliis linearibus alternis, floribus auricu- 
latis. Dwarf Ciftus with a fhrubby trailing ftalk* very 
narrow leaves placed alternate* and auriculated flowers. 
Helianthemum tenuifolium glabrum luteo flore, per 
humum fparfum. J. B. 2. 18. Smooth narrow-leaved 
Dwarf Ciftus* with a yellow flower and trailing ftalks. 

7. Helianthemum (Sampfuchifolium) caule fuffruticolb 
procumbente, foliis lanceolatis oppofitis, pedufceulis 
longioribus, calycibus hirfutis. Dwarf Ciftus with a 
fhrubby trailing ftalk* fpear-ftjaped leaves placed oppofite* 
longer foot-ftalks to the flowers* and hairy empalements. 
Helianthemum five Ciftus humilis, folio fampfuehi, 
capitulis valde hirfutis. J. B. 2. 20. Dwarf Oftu's 
with a Marjoram leaf* and very hairy heads. 

8. Helianthemum (Scrpillifolium) caule fuffkiticofb' 
procumbente, foliis linearibus oppofitis, floribus "um- 
bel latis. Dwarf Ciftus with a fhrubby trailing ftalk, 
very narrow- leaves placed oppofite* and flowers growing 
in an umbel. Helianthemum folio thymi floribus um- 
bellatis. Tourn. Irtft. 250. Duiarf Ciftus with a Thyme 
leaf and umbcllatcd flowers. 

9. Helianthemum (Ciftif olium) caulibus procumben- 
tibus fuffruticofis glabris, foliis ovato lanceolatis op- 
pofitis, pedunculis longioribus. Dwarf Ciftus with 
fhrubby trailing ftalks which are fmooth* oval fpear- 
Jhaped leaves placed oppofite* and longer foot-ftalks to the 
flowers. Helianthemum Germanicum lutcum Cifti 
folio. Boerh. Tcllow German Dwarf Ciftus with a Reck 
Rofe leaf. 

10. Helianthemum (Tuber aria) caule lignofo perenne, 
foliis radicalibiis ovatis trinerviis tomentofis caulinis 
glabris Idnceolatis alternis. Perennial Dwarf Ciftus 
with a woody ftalk* whofe lower leaves arc oval* woolly* 
with three veins* thofe on the ftalks fmooth* fpcar-fhapeJ* 
and placed alternate. Helianthemum plantaginis folio 
perenne. Tourn. Inft. 250. Perennial Dwarf Ciftus 
with a Plantain leaf. 

11. Helianthemum (PoHfoUttm) caulibus ieililibus fuf- 
fruticbfis, foliis lanceolatis oppofitis tomentofis caule 
florali race mo fo. Dwarf Ciftus with very fljort fhrubby 
ftalks* woolly Jpear-Jhaped leaves placed oppofite* and a 
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branching flower-ftalk. Helianthemum foliis polri 
montani. Tourn. Inft. 249. Dwarf Cijtus with leaves 
like Poley Mountain. 

12. Helianthemum (Nummularium) caule fuffruticbfo 
procumbente, foliis ovatis nervdfis, fubtus incanis. 
Dwarf "Ciftus with a fhrubby trailing ftalk, and oval 
veined leaves, white on their under fide. Helian- 
themum ad nummulariam accedens. J. B. 2. 20. 
Dwarf Ciftus rcfembling Moneywort. 

13. Helianthemum (Lavendulafeliam) caule fufiruti- 
cofo, foliis lineari-Ianceolatis oppofitis fubtus tomen- 

tofis. Dwarf Cifttts with a fhrubby ftalk, and narrow 
Jpear-Jhaped leaves placed oppofite, which are woolly on 
their tinder fide. Helianthemum la vend u las folio. 
Tourn. Inft. 249. Dwarf Ciftus with a Lavender leaf. 

14. Helianthemum ( Hirtutn) caule fu ffr u t i cofo erectb, 
foliis linearibus margines rcvolutis fubtus incanis. 
Dwarf Ciftus with a jhrubby ereel ftalk, and narrow 
leaves reflexed on their edges, with their under fide 
hoary. Helianthemum foliis Rorifmarini fplendenti- 
bus, fubtus incanis. Tourn. Inft. 250. Dwarf Ciftus 
with Jhhiing Rofemary leaves, which are hoary on their 
under Jide. 

15. Helianthemum ( Sttrrcjanum ) cau li b us fu ffr u ti co fi s 
procumbentibus, foliis oblongo- ovatis fubhirfutis, 
petal is acuminatis reficxis. Dwarf Ciftus with trailing 
Ihrubby ftalks, oblong oval hairy leaves, and acute-pointed 
rejlexed petals to the flowers. Helianthemum vulgare 
petalis riorum peranguftis. Hort. Elth. 1/7. tab. 
145. Common Dwarf Ciftus with narrow petals to the 
flowers, 

16. Helianthemum [Lufitanicuni) caule fufFrutico/b 
erecto, foliis lanceolatis incanis glabris caule floral i 
ramofo. Dwarf Ciftus with a fhrubby upright ftalk, 
hoary fpear-ftjaped leaves, which are fmooth, and branch- 
ingfiowcr-ftalks. Helianthemum Lufitanicum, mari 
folio jncano, flore lutco. Tourn. Inft. 250. Portugal 
Dwarf Ciftus with a hoary Mar urn leaf and a yellow 
flower.. 

17. Helianthemum (Rofeum) caule fuffruticofb, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis oppofitis, furnmis linearibus alternis. 
Dwarf Ciftus with a Jhrubby ftalk, oblong oval leaves 
placed oppofite, thofe foward the top being narrow and 
alternate. Helianthemum ampliorc folio, flore rofeo. 
Shcrard. Act. Phil. N°. 3 83. Dwarf Ciftus with a larger 
leaf, and Rofe- coloured flower. 

18. Helianthemum (Guttatum) caule herbacco hirfuto, 
foliis lanceolato-linearibus pilofis, pedunculis longio- 
ribus. Dwarf Ciftus with an herbaceous ftalk which is 
hairy, narrow Jpear-Jhapcd hairy leaves, and longer 
foot-ftalks to the flowers. Helianthemum flore macu- 
iofo. Col. Ccphr. 2. p. 78. Dwarf Ciftus with a fpot- 
ted flower. 

19. Helianthemum (Fugacium) caule herbaceo, foliis 
fubovatis pilofis, flore fugaci. Dwarf Ciftus with an 
herbaceous ftalk, hairy oval leaves, and a fugacious flower. 
Helianthemum annuum humile, foliis fubovatis, flore 
fugaci. A 11 ion. Annual Dwarf Ciftus with oval leaves, 
and a fugacious flower. 

20. Helianthemum {Lcdi folium) caule herbaceo erec- 
to, foliis lanceolatis oppofitis, floribus folitariis, cap- 
fulis maximis. Dwarf Ciftus with an creel herbaceous 
ftalk* Jpcar-ftodpcd leaves placed oppofite, flowers growing 
ft ugly, and very large capfules. Helianthemum Ledi 
folio. Tourn. Inft. 249. Dwarf Ciftus with a Ledon 
leaf 

21. Helianthemum (Salicifolhon) caule herbaceo ra- 
mofo, foliis oblongo-ovatis oppofitis, furnmis alter- 
nis, floribus folitariis. Dwarf Ciftus with a branching 
herbaceous ftalk, oblong oval leaves placed oppofite, thofe 
tcward the top growing alternate, and fclitary flowers. 
Helianthemum ialicis folio. Tourn. Inft. 249. Dwarf 
Ciftus with a IVillow leaf. 

22. Helianthemum (Fafciculatnm) foliis fafciculatis. 
Royen. Dwarf Ciftus with leaves growing in hunches. 

23. Helianthemum (Aigypliacum) herbaceum erec- 
turn, foliis lineari-Ianceolatis petiolatis, calycibus in- 
fiatis corolla majoribus. Dwarf Ciftus with eretl her- 
baceous ftalks, linear fpcar-ftjcpcd leaves, and fwelling 
empalcments larger than the petals. 
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24. Helianthemum (Marifplium) caule herbaceo pro- 
cumbente, foliis ovatis tomentofis fcffilibus. Dwarf 
Ciftus with an herbaceous trailing ftalk, and oval woolly 
leaves fitting clofe to the branches. Helianthemum AU 
pinum, folio pilofella? minoris Fuchfii. J. B. 2. 18. 
Hoary Dwarf Ciftus of the Alps, with leffer Cat's-foot 
leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the chalky hills and 
banks in many parts ,of England ; the ftalks of this 
plant are ligneous and flender, . trailing upon the 
ground, extending themfelves near a foot each way ; 
thele are garnilhed with fmall oblong leaves, of a dark 
green on their upper fide, but of a grayifii o lour on 
their under. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the ftalks in loofe fpikes they are compofed of five 
deep yellow petals, which fpread open in the day, but 
Ihut clofe in the evening ; thefe appear in June and 
July, and are fucceeded by roundifh capfules, inclofing 
many angular feeds, which ripen in Auguft and Sep- 
tember, and the roots laft feveral years. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Germany ; the 
ftalks of tins arc much larger, and extend farther than 
thofe of the firft ; the leaves are longer, and arc hoary ; 
there are three accuminated ftipula at each of the lower 
joints, which are erect. The ipikes of flowers are 
much longer than thofe of the former, and the flowers 
are white and larger. The empalement of the flowers 
are hairy and whitifli j thefe differences are lafting 
from feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Italy, and Germany. The ftalks of this grow more 
creel than either of the former, and are more ligneous. 
The joints are farther afunder ; the leaves are longer 
and hairy j the fpikes of flowers are generally reflex- 
ed ; they are white, and the fize of thole of the fecond 5 
the ftipula of this are very narrow. 
The fourth fort grows naturally on the Apennine 
mountains ; the ftalks of this are more erect than thofe 
of the third. The leaves arc not fo long, the ftipula 
are very fmall, and the whole plant is very hoary. The 
flowers are white, and the fpikes are fhorter and more 
compact than either of the former. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain, and Iftria, from the laft country I have re- 
ceived the feeds j this hath low trailing ftalks, which 
are ligneous, but feldom branch, and are not more 
than four or five inches long. The leaves are narrow 
and hoary, and have no ftipula at their bafe. The 
flowers are white, ant) are in fmall cluflers at the end 
of the ftalks ; this fort feldom continues longer than 
two years. 

The fixth fort hath trailing fhrubby ftalks, which 
extend a foot in length, and are garnifhed with very 
narrow fmooth leaves placed alternate 5 but thole fhorc 
ftalks near the root, which do hot flower, have fhorter 
and finer leaves grov/ing in cluflers •, thefe have no 
ftipula at their bafe. The flowers are placed thinly 
toward the end of the branches, they are yellow and 
auriculatcd ; this fort grdws in the fouth of France 
and Italy. 

The feventh fort hath very long, trailing, ligneous 
ftalks, which are garnifhed with Ipear-fhaped leaves 
placed oppofite, which are very hairy, and gray on 
their under fide, having at their bafe three long 
narrow ftipula. The fpikes of flowers are near a 
foot in length," but grow thinly ; they are large, and 
of a deep yellow colour, with very hairy empale- 
ments •, this grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Spain. 

The eighth fort hath very fhrubby crooked ftalks, 
covered with a purplifh brown bark like the common 
heath. The branches are flender, and garnifhed with 
narrow ftiff leaves like thofe of Thyme, which ftand 
oppofite, having no ftipula at their bafe. The flow- 
ers are produced on naked foot-ftalks, which termi- 
nate the branches in a fort of umbel ; they are of a 
pale yellow colour, and a little fmaller than thofe of 
the common fort ; this grows naturally on the fands 
near Fontainbleau, in France. 

The 
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The ninth fort grows naturally in Germany, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the late Dr..Boerhaave, 
in whole curious garden near Ley den I gathered the 
feeds j this fends out from a ligneous root a great 
number of trailing ftalks, which are Smooth, and ex- 
tend more than a foot, each way, garnifhed with oval, 
fpear-lhaped, fmooth leaves, placed oppofite, haying 
at their bafe three fpear-fliaped ftipula. The flowers 
are large, yellow, and grow in fhort clufters at the 
end of the branches ; this always continues the fame 

from feeds. ' . ' ' \ 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Spain, from 
whence I received it ; this hath a fhort, thick, woody 
ftaik, from which come out feveral i'fhort fide- 
branches, which are garnifhed with ovalwooHy ; leaves, 
having three longitudinal veins. The flower-ftalk 
which arifes from the main ftem grows about nine 
inches high, having two or three narrow leaves placed 
~ alternate: The flowers are produced in pretty long pe- 
dicles toward the top of the (talk, and have very 
fmooth empalements. 

The eleventh fort was fent me from Verona, where 
it grows naturally j this hath a low fhrubby (talk, 
from which come out a few lhort branches, garnifhed 
with fmall woolly fpear-fhaped leaves, placed oppofite. 
The flower-ftalk rifes about fix inches high, and 
branches toward the top, where the flowers are pro- 
duced on pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are white, and 
fmaller than thofe of the common fort. 
The twelfth fort hath long fhrubby (talks which 
trail on the ground, and divide into many branches, 
which are garniflied with oval veined leaves of a light 
green on their upper flde,but of agrayifh colour below, 
with three narrow erect ftipula at their bafe. -The 
flowers are pretty large, white, and grow in clufters 
at the end of the branches. 

The thirteenth fort hath Ihrubby (talks which grow 
pretty upright, garnifhed with narrow fpear-lhaped 
leaves, placed oppofite, woolly on their under fide, 
with three very narrow ftipula growing at their bafe. 
* The flowers are white, growing in long fpikes at the 
end of the branches ; this grows naturally in the fouth 
of France. 

The fourteenth fort hath an erect fhrubby (talk, 
which fends out many fide branches, whole joints 
arc pretty clofe, and are garniflied with very nar- 
row leaves, placed oppofite, whofe borders are re- 
flexed ; their upper fide is of a lucid green, and their 
under fide hoary. The flowers are pretty large, white, 
and grow in fmall clufters at jthe end of the branches; 
this grows naturally in Spain, from whence the roots 
were fent me. , 

The fifteenth fort was found by Mr. Edmund Du 
Bois, near Croydon, in Surry, and was at firft fuppoled 
to be only an accidental variety of the common fort, 
but the feeds of this always produce the fame. I 
have cultivated this above thirty years, and never have 
found it vary from feeds ; this is very like the com- 
mon fort, but the leaves are hairy. The petals of the 
flowers are ftar-pointed, and fmaller than thofe of the 
common fort. 

The fifteenth fort hath upright fhrubby ftalks, which 
rife a foot and a half high, fending out branches the 
whole length; thefe are garnifhed with fmall . fpear- 
fhaped iilvery leaves^ placed oppofite, which are 
fmooth. . The flower- ftalks branch, and the flowers, 
which are white, are produced in fhort fpikes at the 
end of the branches. ' • 

The feventeenth fort was found growing naturally by 
the late Dr. William Sherrard, near Smyrna, who lent 
the feeds to England ; this hath fhrubby ftalks which 
do not trail on the ground, garnifhed with oblong 
oval leaves placed oppofite, but thofe toward the top 
arc narrow and placed alternate. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches. in long loofe fpikes ; 
they are of a Rofc colour, and the fize of thole of the 
. common fort. _ * 

The eighteenth fort is annual ; this grows naturally 
in France^ Spain, Italy, and in Jerfey, where the late 
Dr. William Sherrard found it, and fent the feeds to 
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England ; this hath a branching herbaceous (talk 
which rifes four or five inches high, garnifhed with 
■ narrow fpe£r r fliaped leayes,' placed oppofite, which 
arc covered with hairs; thofe on the upper part of 
, the ftalks are placed alternate, and are narrower. The 
flowers are produced in tloofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches, .ftanding upon long foot-ftalks ; thev" are 
fmall, and conipoicd of five yellow petals, with a dark 
.purple fpqt at jthe bafe of each '; thefe flowers are very 
fugacious, for they open early in the morning, and 
their, petals drop off in a few hours after, fothat by 
ten of. the .clock the flowers are all fallen. 
The nineteenth fort grows naturally upon Mount 
Baldusi from whence the feeds were fent me ; this 
an annual plant, which fends out many herbaceous 
ftalks from the' root, garnifhed with oval leaves, which 
are hairy. The flowers are produced in loofe fpikes 
at the end ofthe branches ; they are of a pale yellow- 
colour, and very fugacious, feldom. lafting two hours 
before the petals fall off: there is another variety of 
this which grows about Verona, with upright ftalks. 
The twentieth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France and Italy, and was found by the late Dr. WiU 
liamSherrard, growing nearSmyrna, who fent the feeds 1 
to England and Holland by a new title, fuppoiing ic 
to be a different plant; but when it was cultivated here, 
it proved to be the fame with that growing in the 
fouth of France ; for this plant puts on different ap- 
pearances, according to the foil and fituatioh where it 
grows ; for, in a good foil, where the plants Hand 
lingle, and are not injured by weeds, they will rife 
near a foot and a half high, the leaves will be two 
inches and a haif long, and near half an inch broad 
-in the middle ; but in a poor foil, or where the plants 
ftand too clofe, or are injured by weeds or neighbour- 
ing plants, they do not rife more than half that 
height. The leaves are much narrower, and the feed- 
veflels not half fo large ; fo that any perfon finding 
thefe plants in two different fituations may be de- 
ceived, and take them for different fpecies but when 
they are cultivated in a garden in the fame foil and fi- 
tuation, they do not differ in any particular. This is 
an annual plant, which perifhes foon after the feeds 
are ripe. 

The twenty-firft fort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in Spain and Portugal j this hath branching 
ftalks, which rife a foot high, garnilhed with oval 
oblong leaves placed oppofite on the lower part of 
the ftalk ; but on the upper part they are alternate 
and narrow, a fingle. leaf being placed between each 
flower, which occafions the title of Solitary Flowers, 
for they grow- in loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches, in the fame manner as the other fpecies. 
The twenty-fecond fort was fent me by Dr. Adrian 
Van Royen, who received the feeds from the Cape of 
Good Hope. This rifes with a fhrubby ftalk about 
nine inches high, garnifhed with very narrow fine 
leaves, growing in clufters ; the flowers come out from 
the fide and at the end of the branches, Handing upon 
flender foot-ftalks ; they , are of a pale Straw colour, 
and very fugacious, feldom continuing longer than 
two hours before the petals fall off. This feldom 
continues longer than two years. 
The twenty-third fort grows naturally in Eerypt; 
this- is an annual plant having fhrubby erecl ftalks, 
garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, ftanding 
on foot-ftalks ; the upper part ofthe ftalks arc adorned 
with white flowers,. whofe petals arc not fo large as the 
empalement, and being very fugacious they make 
but little^ appearance : it flowers irr July, and the feeds 
ripen in September, foon after which the plants decay. 
The twenty -fourth fort grows naturally about Ken- 
dal in Weftmoreland, and in fome parts of Lanca- 
fhire, upon rocky fituations. This hatli trailing her- 
baceous ftalks, which feldom extend more than three 
or four inches,, garnifhed with oval leaves, which 
are very woolly, and lit clofe to the brandies ; 
the flowers are produced at the upper part of the 
brandies ; they are white and fmall, fo make- no great 
appearance* 
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Moft of the perennial forts of Dwarf Ciftus are hardy, fo 
will thrive in the open air in England 5 they are pro- 
pagated by feeds, which may be iown in places where 
the plants are to remain, and will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them 
where they are too dole, always obfervino; to leave 
thofe forts at a farther diftance, whofe Italics trail on 
the ground, and grow to the greateft length. Thele 
plants will continue feveral years, efpecially in a poor 
dry foil 5 but in rich ground or moift fituations, chey 
feldom laftlong: but as they ripen feeds in plenty, 
fo they may be cafily repaired. They all flower about 
the fame time as the common fort, and their leeds ri- 
pen in the autumn. 

The annual forts rriay be propagated with as great 
facility ; for if their leeds are fown upon a bed of com- 
mon earth in April, the plants will come up in May, 
and require no other culture, but to thin them where 
they are too ciofe, and keep them clear from weeds. 
Thefe will flower in July, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. The twenty-fecond fort will thrive in the 
full ground in the fame manner as the other ; but un- 
lefs the fummer proves favourable, the feeds will not 
ripen : the roots have Hood through the winter when 
the feafon has proved mild, without any flicker, and 
have flowered the following fummer. 
The twenty-fourth fort requires a fhady fituation, 
otherwife it will not thrive here. 
HELIANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. S77. Corona 
folis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 489. tab. 279. [of "Hak^, 
the fun, and v Af0&*, a flower,] i. e. Sun- flower ; in 

Erench, Solid. 

This genus of plants was titled Corona folis, by moft 
of the botanic writers ; but th r :s being a compound 
name, Dr. Linnaeus has altered it to this of Helian- 
thus : it has alfo by fome been titled Heliotropium, 
which name is now applied to another genus of plants, 
very different from this. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a compound radiated flower, the border or rays 
being compofed of female half -florets, which are barren, 
and the dijk of hermaphrodite floret % which are fruitful : 
thefe are contained in one common fcaly empalemcnt, whofe 
fcales are broad at their bafe, pointed at their ends, and 
expand, The hermaphrodite florets are cylindrical, fwell- 
ing at their bafe, cut at the brim into five acute feg- 
ments, which fpread open ; thefe have five ftamina which 
are curved at bottom, as long as the tube, and termi- 
nated by tubulous fummits. The germen, which is fitu- 
ated at the bottom of the tube, fupports a flender fiyle the 
length of the tube, crowned by a rcflexed ftigma, divided 
in two parts \ the germcn afterward becomes an oblong, 
blunt, four-cornered feed. The female half florets, which 
comppfe the border, are ftretched out on one fide like a 
tongue, which is long and entire \ thefe have a gcr- 
men in the bottom, but no ftyle or ftamina, and are not 
fruitful 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnarus's nineteenth clafs, in which he includes thofe 
plants whole flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
fruitful flowers in the center, and female barren 
flowers in the circumference. 
The Species are, 
1* Helianthus (Annum) foliis omnibus cordatis tri- 
nervatis, floribus cernuis. Lin. Sp. 1276. Sunflower, 
whofe leaves are all heart -Jhaped, with three veins and 
a nodding flower. Corona folis. Tabern. Icon. 763. 
and the Helenium Indicum maximum. C. B. P. 276. 
Create/? Indian Sun-flower, commonly called annual Sun- 
flower. 

2. Helianthus (Mill tifl oris) foliis inferioribus cordatis 
trincrvatis, fupcrioribus ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1277. 
Sun-flower whofe , under leaves are heart-fhaped, with 
three veins, and the upper leaves oval. Corona folis 
minor fcemina. Tabern. Icon. 764. Leffer female Sun- 
flower, commonly called perennial Sun-flower. 

3. Helianthus (Tnberofus) foliis ovato- cordatis tripli- 
nerviis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1277. Sun-flower with oval 
heart-fhaped leaves with three nerves. Corona folis par- 
vo flore tubcrosa radice. Tourn. Inft. 489. Sun- 
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flower with a fmall flower and a tuberous rooty commonly 
atlled Jerufalem Artichoke ; in French, Taupinambcurs. 
4. Helianthus. (Strumofis) radice- fufli forrni. Hort. 
Cliff. 420. Sun-flower with a fpir.dle-fcaped root. Co- 
rona folis latifolia altifllma. Tourn. Inft. 489. Talhft 
broad-leaved Sun-flozver. 

Helianthus (Giganteus)- foliis alrernis lanceolatis fca- 
bris, bafi ciliatis, caule ftricto Icabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. . 
1278. Sun -flower with fpear-Jhaped leaves , andaJlcrJcr 
rough ftalk. Chryilinthemum Virginia num altittl- 
mum anjjuftifolium puniceis caulibus. Mor. Hill. 3. 
p. 24. Talleft Virginia Chryfanthemum, with a narrow 
leaf and purple flail; s. 

Helianthus (Divaricatus) foliis oppofitis feflilibus 
ovato oblongis trinerviis, panicula cjichotoml Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1279. Sun-flower with oblongs oppofite, oval 
leaves, having three veins fitting clofe to the ftalk, and 
a forked panicle. Chryfanthemum, Virgin ianum re- 
pens, foliis afperis binatim feflilibus acuminatis. Mor. 
Hilt. 3. p. 22. Creeping Virginia Chrjyanthemum, with 
. rough-pointed leaves, fitting clofe by pairs. 

7. Helianthus (Trachelifolius) foliis lanceolatis oppo- 
fitis, fuperne fcabris, inferne trinerviis, caule dicho- 
tomo ramofo. Sun-flower wi t h fpcar-ftoaped leaves placed 
oppofite, whofe upper furface is rough, the under having 
three veins and a divided ftalk. Corona folis trachelii 

, folio, radice rcpentc. Tourn. Infl. 490. Sun-flower 
with a Throatwort leaf and a creeping root. 

8. Helianthus (Ramq/jffimus) caule ramofiifimo, foliis 
lanceolatis fcabris, inferioribus oppolitis, fummis al- 
ternis pctiolatis, calycibus foliofis. Sunflower with a 
very branching ftalk, rough Jpear-Jhaped leaves placed op- 
pofite at bottom, but alternate toward the top, having 
foot-ftalks, and leafy empalements. Corona folis trachelii 
folio tenuiore, calyce tioris foliato. Act. Phil. N tt 412. 
Sun-flower with a narrow Throatwort leaf, and a leafy 
flower-cup. 

9. Helianthus (Atrorubcns) foliis ovatis crenatis tri- 
nerviis -fcabris, fquamis calycinis erectis longitudine 
difci Flor. Virg. 103. Sun-flower with oval, rough, 
crenated leaves, having three nerves, the fcales of the 
empalement being creel, and as long as the dijk of the 
flower. Corona folis Caroliniana, parvis floribus, 
folio trincrvi amplo afpero, pediculo alato. Martyn. 
Cent. 1. 20. Carolina Sun-flower with fmall flowers* 
large rough leaves having three veins, and a winged foot- 
ftalk. 

10. Helianthus (Decapetalus) caule inferne kevi, folis 
lanceolato-cordatis, radiis decapetalis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
905. Sun-flower with a fmootb ftalk, heart fpear-Jhaped 
leaves, fmooth on their upper fide, and ten petals in the rays. 
AH thefe Ipccies of Sun-flowers are natives of Ame- 
rica, from whence we are often fupplied with new 
kinds ; and it is very remarkable, that there is not a 
finale fpecies of this genus that is European ; fo thac 
furore America was difcovcred, we were wholly un- 
acquainted with thefe plants. But although they are 
not originally of our own growth, yet they are become 
fo familiar to our climate, as to thrive and incrcaft; 
full as well as if they were in their native country, 
(fome of the very late flowering kinds excepted, which 
require a longer fummer than we generally enjoy, to 
bring them to perfection;) and many of them are now 
fo plentiful in England, that perlbns unacquainted 
with the hiftory of thefe plants, would imagine them 
at lead to have been inhabitants of this ifland many 
hundred years ; particularly the Jerufalem Artichoke, 
which, though it doth not produce feeds in our cli- 
mate, yet doth fo multiply by its knobbed roots, 
that, when once well fixed in a garden, it is not eafily 
to be rooted out. 

The firft fort is annual, and fo well known as to re- 
quire no defcription. There are Angle and double 
flowers of two different colours, one of a deep yel- 
low, and the other of a ftilphur colour ; but thefe 
vary, fo are not worthy to be mentioned as different. 
They are eafily propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in March, upon a bed of common earth ; and 
when the plants come up, they muft be ,thinned where 
they are too clofe, and kept clean from, weeds ^ when 
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the plants arc grown fix inches high, they may be 
taken up with balls of earth to their roots, and.plant- 
ed into the large borders of the pleafure-garden, ob- 
fervihg to water them till they have taken new root; 
after which they will require no other care,. .but to 
keep them clear from weeds., .-. ■ 

In July the great flowers upon the tops, of the Items 
•will appear, amongft which, the beft and moft dou- 
ble flowers of each kind, mould be preferred for feeds ; 
for thofe which flower later upon the fide, branches 
are neither fo fair, nor do they perfect their feeds 
fo well, as thofe which are nrft in flower: when 
the flowers are quite faded and the feeds are formed, 
you fliould carefully guard the heads frorn, the fpar- 
rows, which will otherwife devour moft of the good 
feeds-, and about the beginning of October, when 
the feeds are ripe, you mould cut off the heads 
with a fmall part of the ftem, and hang them up in 
a dry airy place for about a month, by which time 
the feeds will be perfectly dry and hard ; when you 
may cafily rub them out, and put them into bags or 
papers, preferving them from vermin until the feafon 

tor fowing them. , 
The feeds of this fort of Sun-flower are excellent food 
for domeftic poultry •, therefore where a quantity of it 
can be faved, it will be of great ufe, where there are 
quantities of thefe . fowls. t 
The other perennial forts rarely produce feeds in 
England, but moft of them increafe very faft at their 
roots, efpecially the creeping rooted kinds, which 
ipread too far for fmall gardens. The fecond fort, 
which is the moft common in the Englifli gardens, is 
the largeft and moft valuable flower, and is a very 
proper furniture for large borders in great gardens, as 
alfofor bofquets of large growing plants, or to inter- 
mix in fmall quarters with ftirubs, or in walks under 
trees, where few other plants will thrive ; it is alio 
a great ornament to gardens within the city, where it 
grows in defiance of the fmokc, better than moft 
other plants •, and for its long continuance in flower, 
deferves a place in moft gardens, for the fake of its 
flowers for bafons, &c. to adorn halls and chimneys, 
in a feafon when wc arc at a lofs for other flowers. 
It begins flowering in July, and continues until Oc- 
tober i there is a variety of this with very double 
flowers, which is now become fo common in the 
Engljih gardens, as to have almoft baniflied the finglc 

fort from hence. . 
The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh forts may 
afro have a place in fome large borders of the garden, 
for the variety of their flowers ; which, though not 
lb fair as thofe of the common fort, yet will add to 
th.e.diverfity i and as many of them are late flowerers, 
fo we may. continue the fucceflion of flowers longer in 

the feafon. . 
Thefc forts are all of them very hardy, and will grow 
in almoft any foil or fituation ; they are propagated by 
parting their roots into fmall heads, which in one 
year's time will fpread and increafe greatly. The 
beft feafon for this work is in the middle of October, 
foon after the flowers are paft, or very early in the 
fpring, that they may be well rooted before the 
droughts, come on ; otherwife their flowers will be few 
in number,, and not near fo fair, and by this means 
their roots will be weak but if they are planted in 
October, you will fave the trouble of watering them s 
their roots being furely fixed before the dry weather, 
they willneed noother trouble than to clear them froni 

weeds. . 
The Jerufalem Artichoke is propagated in many, gar- 
dens for the" roots, which are by fome people as much 
efteemed as Potatoes ; but they are more v watery and 
flafliy, and arc very fubject to trouble the , belly by 
their windy quality, which hath brought them almoft 
.intodifufe. 

Thefe are propagated by planting the fmaller roots^ 
or the larger ones cut in pieces, obferying to preferve 
a bud to each feparate piece, cithei* in the fpring or 
autumn, allowing them a good diftance, for their 
roots will greatly multiply * the autumn following, 
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; when their ftems decay, the roots may be taken up 
A v for ufe. Thefe fliould be planted in fome remote cur- 

. her of the garden, for they are very untighdy while 

1 growing;, and their roots are apt to over-run whatever 
grows near them, nor can they be eafily deftroyed 
when they are once well fixed in a garden. 
'The other tpecies which have been ranged under this 
genus by Tournefort and others, are now removed to 
the following genera, under which titles they may 

. be found. .,; ' * 

S Coreopsis. 
Heeenium. • 
RuDBECKIA. 
SlLPHlUM. 

HE LIC TERES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 913. Ifora. 
Plum. Nov, Gjh. 34. tab. 37. Screw-tree. 
The .Characters are, 

* The figwer has, a coriaceous empalemnt of one leaf, 
which is narrow at bottom, but fpreads open at the top, 
where it is indented in five parts. The flower bath jive 

' oblong equal 'petals, which are longer than the empale- 
ment to which they are fixed. It hath ten fhort ftamina 
at the bafe of the germen, terminated by oblong fummits, 
and five nefiariums furrounding the germen, which have 
the appearance of petals. The fiyle is ve>y long, /lender, 
and fupports the germen at the top, which is rotwdijh, 
and crowned by'an acute ftigma. The germen afterward 
turns to a t-wijled fpiral fruit with one cell, inclofing many 

kidney -fhaped feeds. ' m 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fixth fection of 
Linmeus's twentieth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers, have ten ftamina which are connected 

to the ftyle. 

The Species are, t m 

1. Helicteres {Ifora) foliis cordato-ovatis ferratis, fub- 
" tus tomentofis, fructu tereti contorto. Hclit~teres with 

oval beart-fhaped leaves which are fawed; and woolly on 
their under fide, and a taper twified fruit. Ifora althaea? 
foliis, fructu longiore & anguftiore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
24. Screw-tree with Marjhnallcw leaves y and a longer 

narrower fruit. ' . • .... 

2. Helicteres (Breviore) foliis cordatis acuminata, fer- 

* ratis, fubtus tomentofis, fructu brevi contorto. He- 
' lifferes with heart fl)aped, pointed, fawed leaves, woolly 

on their under fide, and apart twified fruit . Ifora al- 
thseae foliis, fructu breviore & craffiore. Plum. Nov. 
34. Screw- tree with a Marjhmallcw leaf and a porter 
.thicker fruit. 

3; Helicteres (Arborefcens) caule arboreo villofo, fo- 
liis cordatis crenatis nervofis fubtus tomentofis fruftu 
. ovato contorto villofiflimo. Helicleres with a tree-like 
hairy Jlalk, heart-fhaped, nervous, crenated leaves, woolly 
on their under fide, and an oval, twified, very hairy fruit. 
Ifora althsei folio ampliflimo, fructu craliffimo & vil- 
lofo. Edit, prior. Screw-tree with a very large Marjh- 
mallow leaf, and a very thick hahy fruit . 
The firft fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iflands, 
from whence.! received the feeds. This rifes with a 
fhiubby'ftalk five or fix feet high, fending out feve- 
% ral lateral, branches, which are covered with a foft 
yellowifti down, garnifhed with heart-fhaped leaves 
four inches tong, and two and a half broad, fawed 
on their edges, woolly on their under fide, ftanding 
on long footrftalksi at the upper part of the branches 
the flower's come out oppofitc to the leaves, upon 
' fienoW footrftalks which are jointed i thefe are com- 
pofed of ifivc oblong white petals, and . in the cen- 
ter arifes the ftyle, which is curved, three inches 
long, upon the top of which is fituated the germen, 

. crowned, by ah acute ftigma. The germen afterward 
turns to a .taper fruit two inches and a half long, 
cbmpofed of five capfules, which are clofely twitted 
.over each other like a fcrew* thefe are hairy, and 
J 'have each one cell, containing fcveral kidney-fhapcd 

' The fecoricl fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
\vhence. the late Dr. Houftoun lent me the feeds. 
, This rifes with a Airubby ftalk nine or ten feet high, 
. rerioMng out m an v lateral branches, covered with a 
fmoot? brown £ark, garnifhed with heart-fhaped 

leaves, 
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leaves, which end in acute points, fatfed on their 
edges, a little woolly on their under fide ; the flowers 
are°produced on the fide of the branches, on fhorter 
foot-ftalks than the former ; they are com oofed of five 
petals, and the ftyle in the center, which is* ftrait, 
upright, and not half fo long as the other ; the 
fruit is thicker, not ah inch long, but twilled in the 
fame manner, s 
The third fort rifes with a ftrong woody ftalk twelve 
or fourteen feet high, fending out many ligneous 
branches, which are clofely covered with hairy down, 
garnifhed with large heart-fhaped leaves, which are 
crenated on their edges, having large veins run- 
ning from the midrib to the fides ; they are of a 
light yellowifh green, and woolly on their under 
fide: the flowers are produced from the fide of 
the branches, they are of a yellbwifh white colour, 
and larger than thofe of the other forts. The ftyle 
is near four inches long, curved like that of the firft 
fort v the fruit is oval, about one inch long, very 
thick at the bottom, and clofely covered with hairy 
down. This fort was fent me by Mr. Robert Millar, 
from Carthagena, 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which muft 
be, fown upon a hot- bed in the fpring, . and when the 
plants are come up ftrong enough to remove, they 
fhould be each planted in a fcparate fmall pot, filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tan, obfervirig to fhade them from the fun 
till they have taken new root ; then they fhould be 
treated in the fame way as other tender plants from 
hot countries, raifing the glafles every day in propor- 
tion to the weather, that the plants may enjoy frefh 
air, which will ftrengthen them, and prevent their 
drawing up weak. In the fummer the plants may 
remain under the frames, if there is fufficient height 
for them to grow s but in autumn they muft be 
plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove, where they 
Ihould always remain, being careful to ftiifc them 
into larger pots when they require it, and not give 
them too much wet in the winter ; but in fummer 
they mould have a large fhare of air in warm wea- 
ther, and require to be often refrelhed with water : 
the fecond year from the feeds thefe plants have often 
flowered in the Chelfea garden, and the feeds have 
ibme years ripened there, but the plants will live fe- 
veral years with proper management. 
HELIOCARPOS. Lin. Gen. Plant, 533. Mon- 
tia. Houft. Gen. We have no title in Englifh for 

* p *l 

this plant. 

The Characters are, . 

The flower bath one petal wbicb is tuhtdous at the bottom* 

and cut into five figments wbicb expand. It bath an 

empafement of one leaf* which is cut into five parts 

fpreaiing open. In the center isfttuated a roundijh gcr- . 

men* fupporting two erect fly les* crowned by acute ft igmas 

■ wbicb ftand apart •* thefe are attended by twelve ftamina* 
wbicb are of the fame length with theflyles* terminated 
by narrow twin fummits wbicb are proftrate. * The ger- 
tnen afterward becomes an oval compn ~ * 

• three lines long and two broad* with a tranjverje parti- 
tion dividing it in two cells* each containing a Jingle round- 
ijb feed ending in a point j the borders of the capfule are 
fet with hairs* refembling rays. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's eleventh clafs, intitled Dodecandria Di- 
gynia, which includes the plants whofe flowers hav^ 
twelve ftamina and two ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Heliocarpos {Americana.) Hort. Cliff". 211. tab. 16. 
Montia arborefcens mori folio fructu racemofo. 
Houft. MSS. Tree Montia with a Mulberry leaf and 

branching fruit. 

This plant was difcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
growing naturally about Old La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain, from whence he fent the feeds to England, 
which fucceeded in the Chelfea garden, where the 
plants Jiave produced flowers, and ripened feeds fe- 
veral years. It rifes with a thick, fott, woody ftalk, 
from fifteen to eighteen feet high, fending 
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ral lateral branches toward the top, garni flied with 
heart-fhaped leaves full of vein's, Jawed on their 
edges,' and ending in acute points 5 they have foot- 
ftalks three inches long, which ftand oblique to the 
leaves, and are placed alternate ; the flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the fboots, in branching clufters ; 
they are of a yellowifh green, and are fucceeded by 
flat comprefled feed-vetfels of an oval Ihape, whole 
borders 1 are clofely fet with threads reprefenting rays, 
I of a" brpwnifh colour when, ripe ; thefe capfules are 
divided' into two cells by an intermediate partition, 
in each of- thefe is lodged a fingle roundilh feed end- 
ing in a point. ' 

This plant '' is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon 1 a hot- bed in the Ipring j and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they fhould be each planted 
in a feparate fmall pot filled with light kite hen- garden 
earth, andd plunged into a hot-bed, treating them in 
the fame way as other tender plants, which will not 
bear the open air in this country at any feafon of the 
year j and while the plants are young, they require to 
be plunged in the tan-btd, but after they have ac- 
quired ftrength, they will thrive in the dry ftove. 
In winter they fhould have but little water, and muft 
be kept warm ; but in fummer they Ihould have 
plenty of frefh air in mild weather, and muft be fre- 
quently refrefhed with water. With this manage- 
ment the plants will flower the third year, and pro- 
duce good feeds, but may be prefer ved fe veral years 
with proper care. 

I .have lowed the feeds of this plant which had been 
kept ten years, and came up as well as if it had been 
faved the former year ; though from the appearance 
of the feeds, it feems as unlike to grow after the firft 
year as any which I know. 
HEL IO PHIL A. Lin. Gen. 816. 
The Characters are, 
// hath a four-leaved empalemcnt* whofe boraers have 
membranes ; the two outer have fmall bladders at their 
bafe'. The flower has four roundijh plain petals* placed 
in form of a crofs* and two nec't art urns* wbicb are re- 
curved toward the bladders of the empalement. It bath 

Jix Jlamina* four of which are longer than the other* ter- 
minated by oblong erefl fummits * and a cylindrical germeu 

fupporting a fljort ftyle* crowned by an obtufe ftigma \ the 
germen afterward becomes a taper pod* with two colls filled 
with feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Linna?us's fifteenth clafs, intitled Tetradynamia Sili- 
quofa, the flower having four long and two fhorc 
ftamina, and the feeds being included in long pods. 
The Species are, 

1.1 Heliophila {Intcgri folia) foliis lanceolatis indivifis. 
N. Burman. Heliophila witb fpe&r-fhaped undivided 
leaves. Leucoium Africanum, coeruleo More, latifo- 
lium. H. L. 364. African Gilliflower with a broad leaf 
and a blue flower. 

2. Heliophila {Coronopi folia) foliis linearibus pinna- 
tifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 927. Heliopbila with linear 
wing-pointed leaves. Leucoium Africanum, coeruleo 
flore, angufto coronopi folio majus. H. L. 36*4. Afri- 
can Gilliflower* witb narrow Hart/horn leaves and blue 
flowers. 

Thefe are both annual plants, which grow naturally 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; the firft rifes with an 
erect ftalk about four or five inches high, fending out 
two or three fide branches, garnifhed with long, nar- 
row, entire green leaves, and terminated by a loofe 
bunch of blue flowers without fcent, which arc fuc- 
ceeded by taper pods near three inches long, having 
a double row of flat -feeds. 

The fecond fort grows about the fame height, but 
branches more ; the leaves are cut into many wing- 
pointed divifions, and the flowers are like thofe of the 
other fort. 

The feeds of both forts may be fown in the Ipring on 
a fouth border, and when the plants come up, if they 
are thinned and kept clean from weeds, it is all th« 
culture they require. 

'HEUO- 
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HELIOTROPIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 164. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 138. tab. 57. ['HWjoVio/, of "HM^s the 
fun, and t^Vw, to turn.] Turnfole. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, tubulous at 
bottom, but cut into five fegments at the brim, The flower 
hath one petal, with a tube the length of the empalement, 
fpreading fiat above, where it is cut into five fegments, 
which are alternately larger than the other ; the chaps of 
the tube is clofed, and hath five prominent fcales, joined in 
form of a ftar. It hath five Jhort ftamina within the 
tube, terminated by fmall fummits, and four gmnen at 
the bottom of the tube, with one fender flyle the length of 
the ftamina, crowned by an indented ftigtna. The germ en. 
afterward becomes fo many feeds, fitting in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft ieclion of 
LinnEeus's fifth clafs, intitled Pcntandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe Mowers have five 
ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Heliotropium (Europium) foliis ovatis integerrimis 
tomentofis rugofis fpicis conjugatis. Hort. Upfal. 33. 
Heliotrope with oval, entire, woolly, rough leaves, and 
conjugated fpikes. Heliotropium majus Diofcoridis. 
C. B. P. 253. The.greater Turnfole of Diofcorides. 

2. Heliotripium (Indicum) foliis cordato-ovatis acutis 
fcabriufculis, fpicis folitariis, frucYibus bifldis. Flor. 
Zeyl. 70. Heliotrope with beart-Jhaped oval leaves, which 
are pointed and rough, ftngle fpikes of flowers and bifid I 
feeds. Heliotropium Americanum cceruleum, foliis I 
hormini. Acad. Reg. Sc. Blue American turnfole with I 
Clary leaves. ^ % I 

3. Heliotropium (Horminifolium) foliis lanceolato- I 
ovatis acuminatis rugofis, fpicis folitariis graciliori- I 
bus alaribus & terminalibus. Heliotrope with fpear- I 
fbaped oval leaves, which are rough, and end in acute I 
points, having fiender Jingle fpikes of flozvers proceeding I 
from the fides and tops of the ftalks. Heliotropium I 
Americanum cceruleum, foliis hormini anguftiori- I 
bus. H. L. Blue American Turnfole with narrower Clary I 

leaves. I 

4. Helitropium (Capitatum) foliis oblongo-ovatis in- 
tegerrimis glabris fubtus incanis, floribus capitatis 
alaribus, caule arborcfecnte. Heliotrope with oblong, 
oval, entire, finooth leaves, which are hoary on their tin- I 
der fide, flowers growing in heads from the wings of the 
ftalks, and a tree-like ftalk. Heliotropium arborefcens, 
folio teucrii, florc albo in capitula denfa congefto. 
Boerh. Ind. Tree-like Turnfole, with a Germander leaf, 
and white flo wers growing in thick Jhort heads. 

5. Heliotropium (Canarienfe) foliis ovatis crenatis op- 1 
pofitis, floribus capitatis alaribus dichotomis, caule I 
arborcfecnte. Heliotrope with oval crenated leaves placed I 
oppojitc, flowers growing in heads from the wings of the I 
ftalks, which diverge; and a tree-like ftalk. Heliotro- I 
pium Canarienfe arborefcens, folio fcorodona^. Hort. I 
Am ft. Canary tree-like T urnfole, with a Wood Sage leaf I 

6. Heliotropium (Peruvianum) foliis lanccolato-ovatis, I 
caule fruticofo, fpicis numerous aggregato-corymbo- 1 
fis. Lin. Sp. 187. Peruvian 1 1 cli trope with oval fpear- I 
fhaped leaves, a Jhrubby ftalk, and many fpikes of flowers I 
joined in a eorymbus. I 

7. Heliotropium (Curajfavicum) foliis lanceolato-linca- I 
ribus glabris aveniis^ fpicis conjugatis. Hort. Cliff. 45. 
Heliotrope with narrow, fpear-fijaped, fmooth leaves with- I 
out veins, and conjugated fpikes of flowers. Heliotro- I 
pium CurafTavicum, foliis lini umbilicati. Par. Bat. I 
Prod. Heliotrope ofCuraffao, with a Venus Navelwort leaf I 

8. Heliotropium (Gnaphalodes) foliis linearibus obtu- I 
fis tomentofis, pedunculis dichotomis, fpicarum flo- I 
ribus quaternis, caule frutefcente. Lin. Sp. 188. He- 
liotrope with linear, obtuje, woolly leavcs,forked foot-ftalks, 

. with four fpikes of flowers and a jhrubby ftalk. He- 
liotropium arboreum maritimum, tomentofum, gna- I 
phalii Americani foliis. Sloan. Cat. 93. T ree maritime I 
woolly Heliotrope, with a Sea Cudweed leaf I 

9. Heliotropium (Fruticofum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis I 
pilofis, fpicis folitariis feflllibus. Lin. Sp. 187. He- I 
liotrope with linear, fpear-fljaped; hairy leaves, and Jingle J 
fpikes of flowers fitting dofe to the ftalk. . Heliotropium I 
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minus lithofpermi foliis. Smaller Heliotrope with leaves 
like Gromwell. 

10. Heliotropium (Procumbens) caule procumbente, 
foliis ovatiis tomentofis integerrimis, fpicis folitariis 
terminalibus. Heliotrope with a trailing ftalk, oval, 
woolly, entire leaves, and ftngle fpikes of flowers termi- 
nating the branches. Heliotropium Americanum fupi- 
num & tomentofum, foliis fubrotundis. Houft. MSS. 
Low American woolly Heliotrope with ronndijh leaves. 

11. Heliotropium (Americanum) foliis oblongo-ovatis 
tomentofis, fpicis conjugatis terminalibus, caule fru- 
ticofo. Heliotrope with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, and 
double fpikes of flowers terminating the ftalk, which is 
fljmbby. Heliotropium Americanum frutefcens & 
tomentofum, foliis oblongis, floribus albis. Houft. 
MSS. Shrubby and woolly American Heliotrope, with 
oblong leaves and white flowers. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain, Italy, and molt of the warmer countries in 
Europe. It is an annual plant, which fucceds bet- 
ter from feeds which fcatter in the autumn, or fown 
at that feafon, than in the fpring ; for when they are 
fown in the fpring, they feldom come up the fame 
year ; but if the plant is once obtained, and the feeds 
fuftercd to flied, it will maintain itfelf without any 
trouble, requiring no other culture but to keep it 
clean from weeds, and thin the plants where they 
are too clole. 

This rifes about feven or eight inches high, dividing 
into two or three branches, garniflied with oval rough 
leaves, two inches long and one broad in the middle, 
of a light green, (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks 
alternately •, the flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in double fpikes, joined at the bottom, 
which are about an inch and a half long, turning 
backward like a fcorp ion's tail. The flowers are 
white, and appear in June and July ; the feeds ripen 
in autumn, loon after which the plant decays. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies. 
This is annual ; the ftalk rifes a foot and a half, or 
two feet high, branching out toward the top : the 
leaves are rough and hairy, (landing upon pretty long 
foot-ftalks ; they are two inches and a half long, 
and one and a half broad in the middle, ending in 
acute points ; the flowers are produced toward the 
end or the branches in fingle fpikes, which* are fix 
inches long, turning backward at the top like the 
other fpecies. The flowers are blue, and appear in 
July and Auguft, the feeds ripen in September and . 
Oftober. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies. 
This is a fmaller plant than the former, feldom grow- 
ing above two feet high ; the leaves are one inch and 
a half long, and about half an inch broad ; the fpikes 
of flowers arc very flender, and not more than two 
inches long ; the flowers are fmall, and of a light blue 
colour. They appear at the fame time with the for- 
mer, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The feeds of thefetwo forts muft be fown on a hot-bed 
in the ipring, and when the plantsarefit to remove, they 
muft be transplanted on another hot-bed to bring them 
forward, treating them in the fame way as the Balfa- 
mine, and other tender annual plants ; and in June 
they may be taken up with balls of earth, and planted 
in the borders of the flower-garden, where they will 
flower, and in warm feafons produce ripe feeds. 
The fourth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk fix or fe- 
ven feet high-, the young branches are clofely covered 
with a white down, and the leaves on thofe are very 
hoary and entire, but thofe on the older branches are 
greener, and fome of them arc notched on their edges ; 
at each joint of the ftalks come out two (hort branches 
oppofite, which are garniflied with fmall hoary leaves 
placed oppofite : thefe, when bruifed, emit a ftrong 
odour, which to fome perfons is very difagreeable, bur 
others are plcafed with it. The plants rarely flower 
in England, for in near forty years which I have cul- 
tivated them, I have but once fcen them in flower. 
The flowers are white, collected in roundilh heads, 

which turn backward, and fit clofc to the branches ; 
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the leaves continue all the year, for which the 'plants 
are prefervcd in green-houfes, to add to the variety in 
winter. • 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands. 
This rifes with a woody (talk three or four feet high, 
dividing into many branchesi which are garniflied with 
oval leaves notched ori their edges, growing oppo- 
fite upon long foot-ftalks j they are. hairy, and or an 
Afli colour on their under fide ; the flowers are. pro- 
duced from the fide of the branches on pretty lon<r 
foot-ftalks, each fuftainingfour fliort roundifli fpikes 
or heads, which divide by pairs, and (pread from 
each, other. . The flowers are white, and appear in 
June; and July, but are not fucceeded by leeds in 
England. The leaves of this plant, . when bruifed, 
emit an agreeable odour, for which it is by fome 
perfons much efteemed ; the gardeners have given it 
the. title of Madam Maintenon, but .for what rcafon 
I know not. .. 

The two laft, forts are too tender to Jive through the 
winter, in die open air in this country, fo, mull be 
kept, in a, grceu-houfe during that feafon j but they 
only require to , be- fcrecned from froft, lb may be 
placed, with: Myrtles, and the other hardy green- 
house, plants, where, they may have a large fliare of air 
in .mild weather, and be treated in the fame way j 
they are cafily propagated by cuttings during any of 
the- fummer months, which, if planted in a 'fliady 
border and. duly fupplied with water, will take 
«?Pt ;r in.five or fix weejes ; then they may be potted, 
and placed .in a fliady fituation till tney have, taken 
new-jropt, . after which they may be, .treated as the 
old.plants. , : 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Peru, .from whence 
the feed? were fent by die younger' Juflieu to die 
Royal Garden at, Paris, where the,. plants produced 
flowers.? ? ntl:feedS5 and .from the curious garden of 
the , Puke, D'Aycn, i ; at St. Gcrmains,',! was fupplied 
with r) fqme,of the feed V which have fucceeded in the 
Chelfea. garden,., where the plants . have flowered and 
perfected t their feeds ; for fomc years; . . 
This | rifes . with- a flirubby (talk two or three feet 
high,,, dividing into .many fmall branches, garniflied 
witli-oyal, fpear-lhaped, roughleaves, fee on without 
wder j they are three ,inches long, and one inch 
and a; hair broad in die middle,, ftanding on fliort 
footstalks * they, are hairy, and greatly veined on 
their under fide, which is of an Alh colour. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches in 
fliort rcflexed fpikes, growing in clufters. The foot- 
ftalks divide into two. or. three, and thefe divide again 
into lefs, each fuftaining a fpike ofpale blue flowers, 
which, have a ftrong fweet odour. The plants con- 
tinue, in flower great part of the year, and thofe dowers 
which come out in fummer, are> fucceeded by ripe 
feeds, inautumn. . , y 

It may be propagated . either, .by .feeds or cuttings. 
The feeds fhould be fownupbn a mpfierate hot-bed in 
the fprjng, and when the plants areifit to remove, they 
fhould be. tranfplantedinto fmall ppts.filled w,ithlight 
earth, and plunged inco a hot-bed, where they mould 
be ftiadcd till they have taken new;rpot> then! they 
IhQuld^e mured to , the open ai^ by degrees, into 
which, they Ihould , be removed in, fummer, placing 
them in ,!a, flickered J^tuation and in autumn they 
muft : be.hpufcd with;Othcr. exotic plants, ia. a good 
green-hqufe, where, they^ ^ill flower great part of 
winter,, fo .will make a .good appearance among the 
Orange-trees, and other green-houfe plants, with 
whofe culture this plant will thrive. ,*> If the cuttinj 
of this plant are put into pots filjed^ith n^ t cartiBj 

during any of the fummer months, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, they will !takew>t, very, freely, 
but thefe do not make fo good.plantsas thofe raifed 
fromfeeds. . , «, ,,i .. . ] 8 . , " 

The-fevemfr. fort grows ; naturally on ithe iea?inore 
lathe.Weflhlndics^ this is an annual plant, . whofe 
branches, trail upon the ground, and grow a foot , long ; 
they are garniflied with narrow, grayifti leaves, .wh'ich 
are fmooth. The flowers are produced indouble fnikes 
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from the fide of their branches j they are white 2nd 
fmall, io make no great appearance. It is propagated 
. by feeds, and requires the fame treatment as the fe- 
cond and third forts. 

The eighth fort rifes with an upright woody ftalfc 
fix or feven feet high, with a hoary bark, full of marks 
where the leaves have grown ; the upper part of diet 
Italk divides into two or three ftrong woody branches 
which grow creft, and are very clofely garniflied with 
long, narrow, woolly leaves, which ftand on every 
fide the branches without order. The flowers come 
out from the fide of the ftalks, to which they fit clofe • 
they arc fliort and reflexed, like thofe of the other fpe- 
cies. The flowers are purple, fitting in very woolly em- 
. palements, which are divided into fivefegments, which 
fpreadopen j the whole plant is very white and woolly, 
like the Sea Cudweed, fo makes an odd appearance 
when intermixed with other exotic plants : this is pro- 
pagated by feeds, which mult be procured from the 
places where it naturally grows, for it never produce* 
any in Europe s thefe feeds mould be fown in a tub of 
earth in the country, for when the dried feeds come 
over they Jeldom grow ; and if they do, it is not be- 
fore the fecond year : and from feveral parcels of the 
feeds which I have received from the Weft-Indies, I 
have not raifed more than two plants, and'thefe came 
up from the feeds which had been fown more than a 
year j fo that if the feeds are fown as foon as thev are 
ripe in a tub of earth, when they arrive in England, 
the tub fhould be plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, which will bring up the plants > and when theft- 
are fit to remove, they mould be each planted in a" 
feparate fmall pot filled with earth, compofed of fand 
and light undunged earth, with a little lime rubbim 
well mixed together, then plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, and (haded until they have taken new 
root j after which, they mult be treated as other ten- 
der exotic plants, always keeping them in the tan-bed 
in. the ftove, giving them but little water, efpeciallv 
during the winter feafon. 

The ninth fort is a native of the Well-Indies, 
where it grows plentifully on the fea-lhorc 5 it rifes 
with an upright ihrubby ftalk a foot and a half 4 
™gh> garniflied with fmall fpcar-fhaped leaves, 
fcarce one inch long, and one-third of an inch 
brOad in the middle, ending in acute points, fit- 
ting clofe to the ftalk 5 they are hoary on their un- 
der fide, but fmooth above. The flowers arc pro- 
duced in Angle (lender fpikes, which come out from 
the fide, and at the top of the ftalks ; they are bu& 
little recurved, efpecially thofe on the lide, but thofe 
at the top are more bent > they are white, fo make 
but little appearance. 

The tenth fort was fent me from Carthagena in 
r>ew Spain, where it grows naturally on the faridy 
lhores. This is an annual plant, with trailing; 
ftalks which grow fix or feven inches Ions, garniflied 
with fmall oval leaves, which are woolly and en- 
tire. The flowers are^produced at the end- of the 
branches, in fingle (hort fpikes, which are re- 
flexed ; they are fmall and white, fo make little ap- 
pearance. 

The eleventh fort was fent me by the late Dr. Houf- 
tpuri' from La Vera Cruz, where he found it grow- 
ing irj plenty ; this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk three 
ftet high, dividing into flender branches, which are 
c j9k# garniflied with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, 
placed, without order. The flowers are produced at 
die end of the branches in double fpikes, which arc 
flender, Ihort, and ftrait, hoc recurved as the other 
Ipecies. The flowers are fmall and white, and the 
plant is , perennial. 

Thefe three laft mentioned are propagated by feeds, 
t>ut the difficulty of getting them frefh from America, 
and the uncertainty of their growing, unlefs they are 
fown abroad, and brought over in earth, hai rendered 
them rare in Europe * and as they are plants of little 
beauty, fo few perfons have taken the trouble to pro- 
cure, theni: befldes, as they require a ftove to preferve 
them in this country, and muft have a peculiar foil 
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and management like die eighth fort, Co* unlefs for 
the fake of variety in botanic gardens, they are not 
worth cultivating; here. 

HELLEBORE. See Helleborus. 

HELLEBORINE. See Serapias and Lima- 

DORUM. 

HELLEBOROIDES HYEMALIS. See 
Helleborus. 

HELLEBORO RANUNCULUS. See 
Trollius. 

HELLEBORUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 622 . Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 271. tab. 144. ['EAAiGo/x^.] Black Hel- 
lebore, or Chriitmas flower; in French, Ellebore- 

Noire. 

The Characters are, 

The flowers bath no empalement ; it hath five large 
roundi/h petals* which are permanent* and many /mall 
vetlarii placed circularly* each bein? of one piece* with 
a narrow tube at the bottom* divided at the brim into two 
lips* the under being Jhort and indented \ it hath a great 
number of /lamina* terminated by comprejfed erecl fttmmits* 
and feveral germen* which are comprejfed* fupporting 
awl-Jhaped Jlyles* crowned by thick ftigmas. The germen 
afterward turn to comprejfed capfides with two keels* 
the lower being Jhort* and the upper convex* which are 
filled with round feeds adhering to the feam. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fettion 
of Linnseus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Poiyandria Po- 
ly gynia, which includes thofe plants whole flowers 
. have many ftamina and ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Helleborus (Fatidus) caule multifloro foliofo, fo- 
liis pedatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 784. Hellebore with many 
flowers on a ftalk* which are intermixed with leaves^, and 
ramofe leaves fitting on the foot-ftalk. Helleborus niger 
feet id us. C. B. P. Stinking Black Hellebore* Bears-foot* 
or Setterwort. 

2. Helleborus (Viridis) caule multifloro foliofo, foliis 
digitatis. Lin. Sp. Plant.. 558. Hellebore with many 
flowers on a ftalk* which are intermixed with leaves* and 
handjhaped leaves. Helleborus niger hortenfis, flore 
viridi. C. B. P. Green flowered Black Hellebore* or 
Bears-foot. 

3. Helleborus {Niger) fcapo fub-unifloro fub-nudo, 
foliis pedatis. Hort. Upfal. 157. Hellebore with one 
flower on a ftalk* wbicb is naked* and band-Jhaped leaves 
fitting on the foot-ftalk. Helleborus niger, flore albo, 
etiam interdum valde rubente. J. B. True Black Hel- 
lebore* or Cbriftmas Rofe. 

4. Helleborus (Trifolius) caule multifloro, foliis ter- 
natis integcrrimis. Hellebore with many flowers on a 
ftalk* and leaves compofed of three entire iobes. Helle- 
borus niger trifoliatus. Hort. Farn. T rifoliate Black 
Hellebori. 

5. Helleborus (Hyemalis) flore folio infldente. Hort. 
Cliff. '227. Hellebore with the flower fitting on. the leaf 
Aconitum Hyemale, or Winter Aconite. 

6. Helleborus (Latifolius) caule multifloro foliofo, fo- 
liis digitatis ferratis amplioribus. Hellebore with many 
flowers upon a ftalk* intermixed with leaves* and large 
fingered leaves which are flawed. Helleborus niger 
amplioribus foliis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 272. Black 
Hellebore with larger leaves. 

The fir ft fort grows naturally in woods in feveral 
parts of England, but particularly in Suflex, where I 
have feen it in great plenty •* this, hath a jointed her- 
baceous ftalk, which rifes two feet high, dividing 
into two or three heads, garnimed with leaves, com- 
pofed of eight or nine long narrow lobes, which join 
at their bafe ; four of thefe on each fide are joined to- 
gether at their tails, and the. middle one (lands on the 
center of the foot-ftalk ; thefe are fawed on their 
edges, and end in acute points; thofe on the lower 
part of the ftalk arc much larger than the upper, 
which are fmall and narrow. The flower- ftalk arifes 
from the center of the plant, dividing into, many 
branches, each (uftaining feveral fmaller foot-ftalk s, 
.with one entire fpear-lhapcd leaf upon each, and one 
large greehifh flower at the top with purpli(h rims ; 
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thefe appear in winter, and the feeds ripen in the 
fpring; which, if permitted to fcatter, the plants wii I 
rife without care, and maybe tranfplanted into woods, 
or in wildernefs quarters, where they will grow in 
great (hade, and make a good appearance at a feafon 
when there are but few plants in beauty. 
The fecond fort grows naturally at Ditton, near Cam- 
bridge, and in the woods near S token Church, in Ox- 
fordftiire. The (talks of this fort grow more upright 
than thofe of the fir ft, and do not branch fo much. 
The leaves are compofed of nine long lobes, which 
unite to the foot-ftalk at their bafe, and are Iharply 
fawed on their edges *, they are of a lighter green than 
thofe of the firft fort. The flowers are produced at 
the top of the ftaik, having one or two leaves fet on 
the foot-ftalk ; they are compofed of five oval green 
petals, with a great number of ftamina furrounding the 
germen in the middle ; thefe appear the beginning of 
February, and the feeds ripen the end of May, which 
if fown foon after they arc ripe, the plants will come 
up early the following fpring 5 and, when they have 
obtained ftrength, may be planted in (hady places un* 
der trees, where they will thrive and flower very well. 
The leaves of this fort decay in autumn, and new ones 
arife from the roots in the fpring, but the firft fort is 
always green. 

The third fort is fnppofed to be the Hellebore of the 
antients ; this grows naturally on the Alps and A pen- 
nine mountains. The root of this fort is compofed of 
many thick fle(hy fibres, which fpread far into the 
ground, from which arife the flowers upon naked 
foot- (talks, immediately from the root, each fupport- 
ing one large white flower, compofed of five round- 
ilh petals, with a great number of ftamina in the 
middle. The leaves of this are compofed of feven or 
eight thick, flefhy, obtufe lobes, which are (lightly faw- 
ed on their edges, and unite with the foot-ftalk at their 
bafe ; this plant flowers in winter, from whence the 
title of Chriftmas Rofe was applied to it : it is pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots in autumn, for the 
feeds feldom ripen well in England ; it fhould have 
a more flickered fituation than either of the former, 
otherwile it will not flower well. 
The fourth fort is like the fecond, but differs from 
it in having trifoliate leaves, which are broader 
and entire, their furface is fmoother ; this flowers 
early in winter, and the (talks rile higher than 
cither of the former forts, but is at at prefent rare in 
England. 

The fifth fort is the common Winter Aconite, which 
is fo well known as to need no defcription. It flowers 
very early in the fpring, which • renders it worthy 
of a place in all curious gardens, efpecially as it 
requires but little room ; this is propagated by 
offsets, which the roots fend out in plenty; thefe 
roots may be taken up and tranfplanted, any time 
after their leaves decay, which is generally by the 
beginning of June till October, when they will be- 
gin to put out new fibres ; but as the roots arc fmall, 
and nearly of the colour of the ground, fo, if care 
is not taken to fearch them, many of the roots will 
be left in the ground ; thefe roots (hould be plant- 
ed in fmall clufters, other wife they will not make a 
good appearance ; for fingle flowers fcattered about 
the borders of thefe fmall kinds, are fcarce feen at 
a diftance * but when diefe and the Snowdrops are 
alternately planted in bunches, they will have a good 
effect, as they flower at the fame time, and are much 
of a fize. 

The fixth fort is like the firft, but the lobes of die 
leaves are broader, and the (talks grow taller ; this 
grows naturally in Iftria and Dalmatia, from whence 
I received fome of the feeds ; it has been fuppofed to 
be only a feminal variety of the firft, and as fuch I 
fowed the feeds ; but the plants had a very great dif- 
ference, and the firft winter proving fevere, they were 
all deftroyed ; fo that it is not fo hardy as our common 
fort, and depending on their being fo, occafioncd the 
Ibis of the plants. _ 
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H E LLEBO RUS florc globofo. See Trolli us. 
H E LLE BORUS A LB US. See Veratrum. 
HELMET FLOWER, or MONK'sHOOD. 

See AeoNiTUM. 
HEMEROC ALLIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 391. Li- 

lio-Afphodelus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 344. tab. 179. 

Liliaftrum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 369. tab. 194. Lily 
Afphodel* or Day Lily ; in French, Us de Saint Bruno. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement ; in fome [pedes the 
flower is of one petal* cut into fix parts * in others it bath 
fix petals* with a fbort tube* fpreading open at the top* 
which is reflexed. There are fix awl-Jhaped declining fta- 
mina furrounding the ftyle* terminated by oblong proftrate 
fummits. The roundijh furrowed germen is Jituated in the 
middle* fupporting a flender ftyle* crowned by an obtufe 
three-cornered ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an 
oval three-cornered capfule with three lobes* opening with 
two valves* filled with roundijh feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnasus's fixth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have fix (lamina and one ftyle. Tourne- 
fort places the firft in the firft faction of his ninth clafs* 
which includes the plants with a Lily-flower of one 
leaf, cut into fix parts, whofe pointal becomes the 
fruit j the fecond he places in his fourth feet ion of 
the fame clafs, with the flowers of the fame form which 

have fix petals. 
The Species are, 

1. Hemerocallis (Flava) corollis flavis. Lin. Sp. 462. 
Hort. Upfal. 88. Day Lily with a yellow flower. Li- 
lio-Afphodelus luteus. Park. Par. 148. Yellow Afpho- 
del Lily. 

2. Hemerocallis {Minor) fcapo compreflb corollis mo- 
nopetalis campanulatis. Day Lily with a comprejfed 
ft a Ik* and a bell-fhaped flower of one petal. Lilio-Afpho- 
delus luteus, minor. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 344. Smaller 
yellow Afphodel Lily. 

3. Hemerocallis (Fulva) corollis fulvis. Day Lily with 
a copper-coloured flower. Lilio-Afphodelus phoenicius. 
Park . Par. 1 48 : Afphodel Lily with a reddifh flower. 

4. Hemerocallis. (Liliaftrum) fcapo fimplici, corollis 
hexapctalis campanulatis. Hort. Cliff". 128. Day Lily 
with an unbranched Jingle ftalk* and bell-fhaped flowers 
with fix petals. Liliaftrum Alpinum majus. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 369. Greater Alpine Baftard Lily* called 
Savoy Spiderwort ; and in French, Lis de Saint Bruno* 
i. e. St. Bruno's Lily. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Hungary, Dalmatia, 
and Iftria, but has long been an inhabitant in the Eng- 
li(h gardens 5 this hath ftrong fibrous roots, to which 

hang knobs, or tubers, like thofe of the Afphodel, from 
which come out keel-fhaped leaves, which are two feet 
long, with a rigid midrib, the two fides drawing in- 
ward, fo as to form a fort of gutter on the upper fide. 
The flower- ftalk s rife two feet and a half high, hav- 
ing two or three longitudinal furrows-, thefe are 
naked, and at the top divide into three or four fliort 
ibot-ftalks, each fuftaining one pretty large yellow 
flower fliaped like a Lily, having but one petal, with 
a (hort tube, fpreading open at the brim, where it is 
divided into fix parts ; thefe have an agreeable fcent, 
from which fome have given it the title of yellow 
Tuberole. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft * this plant is eafily propagated by offsets, 
which the roots fend out in plenty ; thefe may be 
taken off in autumn, that being the bed feafon for 
tranfplanting the roots, and planted in any fituation, 
for they are extremely hardy, and will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and to allow them room that their roots may fpread ; 
they may alfo be propagated by feeds, which, if 
fown in autumn, the plants will come up the follow- 
ing fpring; and thefe will flower in two years ; but 
if the feeds are not fown till fpring, the plants will not 
come up till the year after. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this hath 
roots like thofe of the former fort, but are final ler. 
The leaves are not near fo long, nor more than half 
the breadth of the former, and of a dark green co- 

6 
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lour. The flower-flalk rifes a foot and a half high, 
is naked and com pre/fed* but has no furrows ; at the 
top is produced two or three yellow flowers, which 
are nearer the bell-fhape than thofe of the other (pe- 
des, and (land on (horter foot-ftalks thefe flower 
the beginning of June, and the feeds ripen early iii 
Auguft. It is propagated by offsets from the root, 
or by feeds, in the fame manner as the former, but 
the roots do not increafe lb faft 5 it fliould have a 
moid foil and a fhady fituation, where it will thrive 
much better than in dry ground. 
The third fort is a much larger plant than either of 
the former, and the roots fpread and increafe much 
more, therefore is not proper furniture for, fmall gar- 
dens the roots of this hath very ftrong flefhy fibres* 
to which hang large oblong tubers. The leaves are 
• hear three feet long, hollowed like thofe of the former, 
turning back toward the top. The flower-ftalks are 
as thick a man's finger, and rife near four feet high ; 
they are naked, without joints* and branching at the 
top, where are feveral large copper-coloured flowers, 
fhaped like thofe of the Red Lily, and as large. The 
(lamina of this fort are longer than thofe of the other, 
and their fummits are charged with a copper-coloured 
farina, which (heds on being touched ; or if a per- 
fon fmells to the flowers, it will fly oft" and fpread over 
the face, dyeing it all over of a copper colour, which 
is a trick often played by fome unlucky people to the 
ignorant : thefe flowers never continue longer than one 
day, but there is a fucceflion of flowers on the fame 
plants for a fortnight or three weeks * this fort flowers 
about the fame time as the former, and the roots 
propagate too fall for thofe gardens where there is 
but little room. It will grow on any foil or in any 

fituation ; the beft time to tranfplant the roots is in 
autumn. 

The Savoy Spiderwort, or, as the French call it, St. 
Bruno's Lily, is a plant of humbler growth than either 
of the former : there are two varieties of this, one is ti- 
tled Liliaftrum Alpinum majus, and the other Liliaf- 
trum Alpinum minus by Tournefort ; the firft of thefe 
rifes with a flower-ftalk more than a foot and a half 
high •, the flowers are much larger, and there is a 
greater number upon each ftalk than the fecond but 
as there is no other eflential difference between them, 
I have not put them down as different fpecies-, but the 
firft is by much the finer plant, though not common 
in England, for the fecond fort is what I have always 
obferved in the gardens here. I received fome roots 
of the (econd fort from Monf. Richard, gardener to 
die King of France, which continxie their difference in 
the fame foil and fituation with the firft, which flowers 
earlier in the year ; the leaves of this fort are fome- 
whatlike thofe of the Spiderwort, are pretty firm, and 
rowupright-, the flower-ftalks grow abouta foot and a 
alf high, and have feveral white flowers at the top, 
(haped like thofe of the Lily, which hang on one fide, 

and have an agreeable fcent , thefe are but of (hort du- 
ration, feldom continuing in beauty above three or 
four days ; but when the plants are ftrong, they will 
produce eight or ten flowers upon each ftalk, fo they 
make a good appearance while they laft; 
This (brt is ufually propagated by parting the roots 1 
autumn is the bed feafon for doing this work, 
as it alfo is for tranfplanting the roots for when they 
are removed in the fpring, they feldom flower the 
fame year, or if they do, it is but weakly : thefe plants 
fhould not be tranfplanted oftener than every third 
year, when the roots may be parted to make an in- 
creafe of the plants, but they (hould not be divided 
too fmall ; for if they are, it will be two years before 
they flower: thefe plants delight in a light loamy foil 
and in an open expofure, fo muft not be planted under 
the drip of trees ; but if they are planted to an eaft 
afpect, where they may be protected from the fun in 
the heat of the day, they will continue in beauty 
longer than when they are more expofed. 
EMIONITIS [*H/Me»7ri* of 'Hp/nO*, a Mule, 
q. d. Mulewort, becaule this plant was believed to be 
as. barren as a mule.] Moonfcrn. 

This 
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This is a plant which is feldom propagated in gar- 
dens, therefore I (ball not trouble the reader with any 
account of it more than this. Thar whoever hath a 
mind to cultivate any of the forts, muft procure the 
plants from the countries where they naturally grow ; 
there are two forts which are natives of the warmer 
parts of Europe, but in America there is a great num- 
ber of very different kinds ; theie muft be planted in 
pots filled with loamy undunged earth, and fuch of 
them as are natives of hot countries, muft be placed 
in the Hove the others may be Iheltered under a com- 
mon frame in winter, and during the Iummer they 
muft be frequently watered, but in winter they will 
require but little. In iummer they fhould alfo have 
plenty of free air admitted to them ; with this ma- 
nagement the plants will thrive. 
HEPATIC A. Boerh. Ind. Plant. Ranunculus. 
Tourn. In ft. R. H. 286. Anemone. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 614. ['IlTraTrnr, of T H™p, the liver, fo called, 
becaufe the leaves of this plant are divided into lobes, 
like the liver (but it does not at all take its name from 
its ufe, for it is of no virtue againft the difeafes of the 
liver, as many have erroneoully imagined 5) and trifo- 
lia, from its limilitude thereto.] Hepatica, or Noble 
Liverwort. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower hath a three-leaved cmpalcment. It bath 
fix petals, which are ova/, and expand to the bottom, 
with a great number of Jlender ftamina Jborter than the 
petals, terminated by obtufe fummits and fever al ger men 
tolletled into a heady Jupporting acuminated ftyles, crowned 
by obtttfc Jligmas. T be gcrmen afterward turns to acumi- 
nated feeds fitting round the ftyles. 

This genus of plants rs by Tournefort ranged among 
the Crowfoots, and by Linnaeus it is placed under 
Anemone but as the flowers of Anemone have no 
cmpalement, and the Hepatica hath a three-leaved 
one, it may be feparated from that genus 5 and as it 
is well known in the gardens by this title, fo fhould 
we range it with the Anemone, it might occafion con- 
fufion. This is ranged in the feventh feclion of Lin- 
naius's thirteenth clafs, which includes the herbs with 
flowers having many ftamina and ftyles. 
The Varieties of this plant are, 

1. Hepatica (Nobilis) trifolio, cceruleo flore. Cluf. The 
fingle blue Hepatica, or. Noble Liverwort. . 

2. Hepatica (Plena) trifolia cceruleo pleno. Cluf. The 
double blue Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

3. Hepatica (Alba) trifolia, flore alba fimplici. Boerh. 
Ind. The fingle white Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

4. Hepatica (Vulgaris) trifolia, rubro flore. Cluf. Single 
red Hepatica, or Noble Liverwort. 

5. Hepatica (Rubra) trifolia, flore rubro ple- 
no. Boerh. Ind. Double red, or Peach-coloured Hepa- 
tica. 

Thefe plants are fome of the greateft beauties of 
the fpring ; the flowers are produced in February and 
March in great plenty, before the green leaves appear, 
and make a very beautiful figure in the borders of the 
pleafurc-garden, efpecially the double forts, which 
commonly continue a fortnight long in flower than 
the fingle kinds, and the flowers are much fairer. I 
have feen the double white kind often mentioned in 
books, but could never fee it growing, though I do 
not know but fuch a flower might be obtained from 
feeds of the fingle white, or blue kinds. I have 
fometimes known the double blue fort produce fome 
flowers in autumn, which were inclining to white, 
and thereby fome people have been deceived, who 
have procured the roots at that feafon, and planted 
them in their gardens ; but the fpring following 
their Bowers were blue, as before and this is what 
frequently happens, when the autumn is fo mild as to 
caufe them to flower j but whether the double white 
fort, mentioned in the books, was only this acciden- 
tal alteration in the colour of the flower, I cannot 
fay, though it feems very probable it was, fince I ne- 
ver could hear of any perfon who ever faw the dou- 
ble white fort flower in the fpring. 
The Angle forts produce feeds every, year, whereby 
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they are eafily propagated, and alfo new flowers may 
be that way obtained. The beft feafon for ibwino- of 
the feeds is in the beginning of Auguft, either in pots 
or boxes of light earth, which lhould be placed lb as 
to have only the morning fun until October, when 
they fhould be removed into the full fun, to remain 
during the winter feafon ; but in March, when the 
young plants will begin to appear, they muft be. re- 
moved again to a fhady fituation, and in dry weather 
fhould be frequently watered, and about the begin- 
ning of Auguft they will be fit to be tranfplanted ; at 
which time you fhould prepare a border facing the 
eaft, of good, frefli, loamy earth, into which you 
fhould remove the plants, placing them about fix 
inches diftance each way, clofing the earth pretty 
faft to their roots, to prevent the worms from draw- 
ing them out of the ground, which they are very 
apt to do at that feafon ; and, in the fpring follow- 
ing, they will begin to fhew their flowers 5 but it will 
be three years before they flower ftrong, and till then 
you cannot judge of their goodnefs when, if you 
find any double flowers, or any of a different colour 
from the common forts, they fhould be taken up, 
and tranfplanted into the borders of the flowei>garden, 
where they fhould continue at leaft*two years before 
they are taken up or parted ; for it is remarkable 
in this plant, that where they are often removed and 
parted, they are very fubjedt to die ; whereas, when 
they are permitted to remain undifturbed for many 
years, they will thrive exceedingly, and become very 
large roots. 

The double flowers, which never produce feeds, arc 
propagated by parting their roots, which fhould be 
done in March, at the time when they are in flower ; 
but you lhould be careful not to feparate them into 
very fmall heads, nor fhould they be parted oftener 
than every third or fourth year, if you intend to have 
them thrive, for the reafon before given. They de- 
light in a ftrong loamy foil, and in an eaftern pofi- 
tion, where they may have, only the morning fun, 
though they will grow in almoft any afpect, not too 
warm, and are never injured by cold. 

HEPATORIUM. See Eupatorium. 

HEPTAPHYLLUM. See Potentilla. 

HERACLEUM. Lin. Gen. 345. Sphondylium. 
Tourn. Inft. 1. Cow Parfnep. 

The Characters are, 
The calyx of the greater umbel is large, compofed of many 
fmaller, which are plain ; the general involucrum is com- 
pofed of many leaves which fall off; the partial umbels 
have involucrums of three to feven leaves^ the outer being 
the longeft. The general umbel is deformed, the florets arc 
mofily fruitful ; tbofe of the dijk have five equal petals, 
which are inflexed ; thofe of the rays have the fame num- 
ber of unequal petals, the outer being the largcft \ they 
have each five ftamina longer than the petals, terminated 
by fmall fummits. The ger men is fttuated under the 
flower, and is almoft oval, fupporting two ftyles, crowned 
by ftmple ftigmas. Thegermen afterward becomes an ellip- 
tical fruit, compofed of two oval comprejfed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond order 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Digynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Heracleum (Sphondylium) foliolis pinnatifidis. Hort. 
Cliff*. 103. Cow. Parfnep with, wing-pointed leaves. 
Sphondylium vulgare hirfutum. C. B. P. 157. Com- 
mon Cow Parfnep. 

2. Heracleum (Panaces) foliis pinnatis, foliolis quinis, 
intermediis feflilibus, floribus radiatis. Hort. Upfal. 65. 
Cow Parfnep with winged leaves having five lobes, and 
radiated flowers. Panax Sphondylii rblio, fc Hera- 

racleum, C. B. P. 157. 

3. Heracleum (Alpinum) foliis fimplicibus, floribus 
radiatis. Lin. Sp. 359. Cow Parfnep with ftmple leaves 
and radiated flowers. Sphondylium Alpinum glabrum. 
C. B.: P.- 157. Smooth Alpine Cow Parfnep. 

4. Heracleum {Sibricttm) foliis pinnatis, folioliis qui- 
nis, intermediis feflilibus, corollulis uniformibus. Hort. 

Upfal. 65; Cow Parfnep with winged leaves, having five 

lebes 
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lobes and a uniform corolla. Paftinacafoliis fi mpl i c i ter 
pinnatis, foliolis pinnafidis.'Flor. Siber. i. p. 218. 
Thefirftfort grows naturally in moll: parts of England, 
fo is rarely admitted into gardens 5 there is a variety 
(if noc a diftinct fpecies of this) with narrower leaves, 
which are more divided than thofe of the firft ; how- 
ever, as they are feldoin cultivated, I lhall not trou- 
ble the reader with their defcription. 
The fecond fort is placed in moll of the Pharma- 
copoeias as a medicinal plant, but is rarely u fed as fuch, 
cfpecially in England. This rifes with a tall ftalk 
near fix feet high, which is embraced by the bafeof 
the leaves ; thefe are winged, having generally five 
roundilh lobes, whole furface is rough, of a dark 
green colour : the flowers are produced at the top 
of the (talks, being clolely incloled by the empale- 
ment when they firft appear ; but this afterward burft- 
ing, the umbel expands, having large petals on their 
exterior row, which are almoft heart- fh aped, and are fuc- 
cceded by flat compietied feeds like thole of Parfnep, 
but larger, having black ftreaks on their outfide. 
This grows naturally on the Appenines. 
The third fort grows naturally on the Alps, as alfo in 
Siberia: the ftalks of this rife as high as thofe of the 
former, but the leaves are fmooth. This is fcldom 
cultivated. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Siberia and Tran- 
fylvania ; in the former country, the inhabitants eat 
the flalks and leaves of the plant for want of better 
food. 

As thefe plants are rarely cultivated, unlefs in bota- 
nic gardens, fo I mall recommend to thofe who are 
defirous to propagate either of the fpecies, to fow 
their weeds in the autumn j and in the fpring, when 
the plants are up, to hough the ground, cutting up 
the feeds, and thinning of the plants, in the fame man- 
ner as is directed for Parfneps, with which culture 
the plants will thrive. 
HERBA GERARD I. See Angelica Sylves- 

TRIS MINOR. 

HERBALIST, HERBARIST, a perfon who 
is (killed in diftinguifliing the kinds, natures, or vir- 
tues of herbs or plants. 

HERBA PARIS. See Paris. 

To H E R B A R I Z E, to go abroad in the fields in 

quell of different or new herbs or plants. 
HERBIFEROUS fignifies bearing or bringing 

forth herbs. 

H E R BIVOROUS, i. e. devouring or feeding on 
herbs or Grafs. 

HERBOSE, grafly, or full of Grafs or herbs. 
HERBOSITY, graffinefs, or abundance of Grafs 

or herbs. 

KERBULENT, grafly, full of Grafs or herbs. 

HERMANNIA. Town. Inft. R. H. 656". tab. 432. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 742. The title of this genus was 
given by Dr. Tournefort in honour of that great bo- 
tan ift, Paul Herman, M. D. Profeflbr of Botany at 
Leyden. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a pitcber-Jhaped permanent empale- 
nient, divided into five parts at the brim. It hatb five 
petals, which are narrow at their bafe 9 and twift againft 
the fun within the tubulous empalement y but fpread open 
above, where they are broad and obtufe. It batb five 
broad ftamina, which are joined in one body, terminated 
by pointed fummits^ which are joined. In the center is 
fttuated a roundijh five-cornered germen, fupporting an 
avil-Jhaped flyle which is longer than the ftamina, crowned 
by a Jingle ftigma. tfhegermen afterward becomes a five- 
cornered roundijh capfule, with five cells opening at the top, 
inclofing many feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft. leftion of 
"Linna^us's fixteenth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina joined in one body to 
the ftyle. 
The Species are, 
1. Hermannia {Alnifolia) foliis cuneiformibus plica- 
cans, crenato-emargi natis. Hort. Cliff. 342 . Herman- 
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ma with wcdge-Jhaped folded leaves* which are crehated 
and indented. . Hermann ia frutefcens, folio oblongo 
ferrato latiori. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia vuitb a 
broader, oblong, ferrated leaf 

2. Hermannja {GrcJJitlaria folia) foliis obovatis acute 
incifis, pedunculis bifloris. Prod. Leyd. 347. Her- 
mannia with oval leaves acutely cut, and foot -flalks hav- 
ing tvJo flowers. Hermannia frutefcens folio grofiu- 
larias parvo hirfuto. Bocrh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia 
with a fmall, hairy, G oofeberry leaf. 

3. Hermannia {Altb.vrjfolia) foliis obovatis plicatis ere- 
natis tomentolis Hort. Cliff. 343. Hermannia with 
oval, folded, woolly leaves, which are crenatcd Her- 
mannia frutefcens, folio ibifci hirfuto molli, caule pi- 
loib. Bocrh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia with afoft, hairy, 
IH^rJJjmallow leaf, and woolly Jtalk. 

4. Hermannia {HyJJbpi folia) foliis lanceolatis obtufis 
ferratis. Hort. C1HF. 342. Hermannia with obtufe fpe ar- 
Jhaped leaves, which are fawed. Hermannia frutelcens, 
folio oblongo ferrato. Tourn. Shrubby Hermannia with 
an oblong ferrated leaf 

5. Hermannia (Trifoliato) foliis oblongo-ovatis cre- 
natis tomcntofis rlore mutabili. Hermannia with oblongs 
oval, crenatcd woolly leaves, and a changeable flower. 
Hermannia frutelcens, folio oblongo molli cordaro 
hirluto. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia with a foft s 
oblong, hairy, heart -Jhaped lecf 

6. Hermannia (Pimiata) foliis tripartitis, media pin- 
natifida. Hort. ClitK Hermannia with tripartite leaves 
ending in many points. Hermannia frutefcens, folio 
multifido tenui, caule rubro. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
Hermannia with a narrow multifid leaf, and a red ftalk. 

7. Hermannia {Lavendu lifoli a) foliis lanceolatis obtufis 
integerrimis. Hort. Clilf. 342. Hermannia with ob- 
tufe Jpear -Jhaped leaves, which are entire. Herman- 
nia frutefcens, folio lavendulre latiori &r obtufo, flore 
parvo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Hermannia 
with a broad, blunt, Lavender leaf, and a fmall golden 
flower. 

8. Hermannia {Hirfuto) foliis fimplicibus ternatifque 
hirfutis feflilibus. Hermannia with Jingle and trifoliate 
leaves which are hairy \ and fit clofe to the ftalk. 

The firft fort riles with a lhrubby ftalk fix or eight 
feet high, dividing into many erect, irregular branches, 
covered with a brown bark, garniflicd with wedgc- 
fhaped leaves, which arc narrow at their bale, but 
broad and round at the top they arc about an inch 
long, and three quarters broad at the point, where 
they are indented and crenatcd. The flowers are pro- 
duced in fliort fpikes on the upper part of the 
branches; they are of a pale yellow colour, but 
fmall ; thefe appear in April and May, and are often 
fucceeded by feeds, which ripen in Auguft. 
The lecond fort is a fhrub of lower llature than the 
firft, but fends out a great number of branches, 
which fpread wide on every fide, garnifhed with 
fmaller leaves than thofe of the former, which are 
rough, and fit clofe to the branches. The flowers 
are produced in fhort clofe fpikes at the end of every 
moot, fb that the whole fhrub fecms covered with 
flowers ; they are of a bright yellow, and appear to- 
ward the end of April, but are not fucceeded by feeds 
in England. 

The third fort is a plant of humbler growth than ei- 
ther of the former, feldom rifing more than two feet 
and a half high ; the item is not fo woody, and the 
branches are foft and flcndcr, garnifhed with oval 
woolly leaves, which are plaited and crenated on the 
edges ; the flowers are produced in loofe panicles at 
the end of the branches 5 they are larger than thofe 
of the other fpecies, and have very hairy empalements. 
This ibrt flowers in June and July, and frequently 
puts out more in the autumn. 

The fourth fort has been longer in the European gar- 
dens than either of the other. . This rifes withVa 
fhrubby upright ftalk to the height of feven or efpit 
feet, fending out many ligneous branches from the 
fide, which alfo grow more erect than any of the other ; 
thefe arc cloathed with obtufe fpear-fliaped leaves, 
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about an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad, i 
fawed on the edges toward the end: the flowers 1 
come out infmall bunches from the fide of the (talk; j 
they are of a pale Straw colour, and appear in May 
and June; thefe are frequently fucceeded by feeds, 
which ripen the latter part of Auguft. 
The fifth fore feldom rifes more than two feet high, 
with a foft ligneous ftalk, fending out flender irregular 
branches, garniftied with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, 
Handing upon pretty long footftalks the flowers are 
produced in loofefpikes at the end of the branches ; j 
thefe are, at their fi'rft appearance, of a gold colour, | 
but after they have been lb me days open, they change 
to yellow. This flowers in June and July. 
The fixth fort rifes with a fhrubby (talk near three 
feet high, fending out many flender branches, covered 
with a rcddifli bark, garniftied with narrow wing- 
pointed leaves ; the flowers come out from the fide 
of the branches in fmall clufters they are fmall, and 
of a deep yellow colour. This flowers in June and 
July. 

The feventh fort hath fhrubby branching flalks, 
•which are very bufliy, but feldom rile more than a 
foot and a half high ; the branches are very flender, 
and garniflied with hairy, pale, green leaves of dif- 
ferent fizes ; fome of them are two inches long, and 
one broad at their ends ; but their common fize is fel- 
dom more than one inch long, and half an inch broad 
at their points they are entire, and fit pretty clofe 
to the branches ; the flowers come out from the fide 
of the ftalk fingly, they are fmall, and of a yellow 
colour. This fort flowers moll pare of fummer. 
The eighth fort I raifed from feeds which came 
from the Cape of Good Hope. This rifes with a 
flirubby hairy ftalk about two feet high, fending out 
many fide branches, which grow more ercd than" thoie 
of the former, garnilhcd with oblong, veined, hairy 
leaves, which are fometimes fingle, and at other 
times come out by threes, the middle one being the 
largelt j the flowers are produced toward the end 
of the branches j they are large, and of a deep yel- 
low colour, with large, fwollen, hairy empalements. 
This fort continues flowering moll part of fummer. 
All the fpecies of this genus yet known, are natives | 
of the country about the Cape of Good Hope, from , 
whence moft of them were brought to the gardens in | 
Holland, where they have been propagated and fpread ; 
through moft parts of Europe. 

The plants are all propagated by planting cuttings of 
them during any of the fummer months, in a bed of i 
frefli earth, obferving to water and lhade them until j 
they are well rooted, which will be in about fix 
weeks after planting ; then you fliould take them up, 
preferring a ball of earth to their roots ! and plant 
them into pots filled with light frefli earth, placing | 
them in a lhady fituation until they have taken frefh 
root after which they may be expofed to the open 
air, with Myrtles, Geraniums, &c. until the middle | 
or latter end of October, when they muft be removed 
into the green-houfe, obferving to place them in the 
cooleft part of the houfe, where they may have as 
much free air as poflible ; for if they are too much 
drawn in the houfe, they will appear very faint and 
fickly, and feldom produce many flowers ; whereas, 
when they are only preferved from the froft, and have 
a great fiiare of free air, they will appear ftrong and 
healthy, and produce large quantities of flowers in 
April and May, during which feafon they make a very 
handfome appearance in the green-houfe: they muft 
alfo be frequently watered, and will require to be new 
potted at leaft twice every year, i. e. in May and Sep- 
tember ; otherwife their roots will be fo matted, as to 
prevent their growth. 

Thefe plants rarely produce good feeds with us, ex- 
cept the fourth and eighth lorts, which ripen their 
feeds every year in England ; the other rarely pro- 
ducing any, I fuppofe this may be accounted for by 
their having been long propagated from cuttings ; for 
thofe plants which I have raifed from feeds, have been 
fruitful two or three years after, but I have always 
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found thofe plants which have been propagated by- 
cuttings taken from thefe, have foon become barren : 
the fame thing I have obierved in many other plants, 
therefore thofe who are defirous to continue their 
plants fruitful, fliould conftantly raiie them from 
ieeds. Thefe, as alfo thofe which arc obtained from 
abroad, mult be fown upon a moderate hot be;! • 
and when the plants come up, they muft be tr^ri- 
planted into fmall pots, and plunged into another 
very, moderate hot-bed, in order to promote their 
rooting ; after which they muft be hardened by de- 
grees, to endure the open air in fummer, and may- 
then be treated as the old plants. 
HERMODACTYLUS, the Hermodaclyl, com- 
monly called Snake's- head Iris. 

This genus is by Dr. Linnaeus joined to Iris, the 
characters of the flower agreeing pretty well with thofe 
of that genus ; from which Tourneforc has feparated 
it from the difference of the root, which is not ac- 
cording to his own fy Item, where he makes the fhape 
of the petals with their number and pofition, the 
principal characleriftics in diftinguifhing the claffes 
and genera •, but as this plant requires a particular 
treatment, fo I have continued it under Tourncfori's 
title. 

The Characters arc, 
It hath a Uly-jbaped flower, confifling of one leaf and 
Jhaped exafily like an Iris, but has a tuberous root, di- 
vided into t wo or three dugs, like oblong bulbs. 

We have but one Si>ecies of this plant, viz. 
Hermodactvlus (VubiTofa) folio quadrangulo. C. B. P. 
$v::t:Ss bead Iris, vulgo. This is alfo called Iris tu- 
ben/a Bcjgaruin, i. e. Tuberous Iris of the Dutcb. 
1 hi:, plant is cafily propagated by its tubers, which 
f.i- 'tild be taken off foon after the green leaves decay, 
"* which h the proper feafon for traniplanting tiie rout ; 
but they fliould not be kept long out of the ground, 
left they (brink, which will cauie them to rot when 
they are planted. They fliould have a loamy foil, 
not too ftrong nor deep, and muft be planted to an 
eaft afpect, where they will flower very well. The 
roots lhould not be removed oftener than once in 
three years, if you defign to increafe them ; but 
then they fliould be planted at a farther diftance from 
each other, than if they were to remain but one year*, 
and the beds lhould be kept clear f rom weeds, and at 
Michaelmas there fliould be fome fine earth laid over 
the beds, which will greatly ftiengthen their roots. 
The diftance which thefe plants fliould be allowed is 
fix inches fquare, and they mould be placec} three inches 
deep in the ground. Theieproducetheirfiowers inMay, 
and their feeds are ripe in Auguft j but as they mul- 
tiply pretty faft by their roots, few people are at the 
trouble of raifing them from feeds ; but thofe who 
have an inclination fo to do, muft treat them in the 
manner dirt 6 ted for the bulbous I rifes. 
The roots ox this plant are very apt to run deep into 
the ground, and then they feldom produce Mowers; 
and many times they ihcut fo deep as to be loft, 
efpeciaily where tiie foil is very light ; therefore to 
prevent this, it will be proper to lay a thicknefs of 
rubbifh under the border where thefe are planted, to 
hinder them from getting down. This mould al- 
ways be practifed in light ground, but in ftrong land 
there will be no occalion to make ufe of this precau- 
tion, becaufe they do not ihoot downward lo ireely 
in that. 

. This plant has by fome botanic writers been fuppofed 
the true Hermoda&yl, but what has been long ukd 
in Europe for that is the root of a Coichicum. 

H E RN AND I A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 8. tab. 40- Lin. 

Gen." Plant. 931. Jack-in-a-Box,vulgo. 

The Characters are, 

// hath male and female flowers on the fame plant the 

male flowers have a partial involucrum y compofed of four 

oval fmall leaves, which indofe three flowers ; each of 

thefe has a proper bell-Jhaped empalement of one leaf ; 

the petal is funnel-Jhaped, cut into fix fegments ci the 

brim ; it bath three fbort ftamina infer ted in the empale- 

tuent, terminated by cre£t fumwits. "the female flowers 

are 
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are fliaped like the male, but want ft amino, j they have a 
rcundijh germen, fupporting three fender ftyles, crowned 
by acute ftigmas. The enipalement afterward becomes a 
large i five lien, oblong fruity perforated at each end* in- 
clofing one hard globular nut. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnasus's twenty-fi ft clafs, intitled Moncecia Tri- 
andria, which includes thofe plants which have male 
and female flowers in the fame plant, whofe male 
flowers have three ftamina. 

We have but one Species of this genus in Eng- 
land, viz. 

Hernandia (Sonora) foliis peltatis. Hort, Cliff*. 485. 
tab. 13. Hernandia amplo hederce folio urn bilicato. 
Plum. Hernandia with a large umbilicated Ivy leaf, com- 
monly called in the Weft- Indies, Jack-in-a-box. 
This plant is very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
St. Chriftopher's, and many other iflands in the Weft- 
Indies, where it is known by the name of Jack-in-a- 
box. The fruit of this plant when ripe, is perforated, 
and the nut in the infide becomes hard ; fo that when 
the wind blows through the fruit, it makes a whiftling 
noife, which may be heard at a diftance j fom whence, 
I fuppofe, the inhabitants gave this name to the 
plant. It grows in the guilies, where there are rills of 
water. 

In Europe this plant is- preferved in curious gardens, 
with other tender exolic plant::. It is propagated by 
fowing the feeds in a hot-bed in the fpring ; and when 
the plants have arifen two inches high, rV.y mould be 
tranfplanted each into a feparate pot, rilled with irclh 
rich earth, and plunged into the hot-bed a;;ain, ob- 
ferving to water and made them until they have taken 
root ; after which time they mult have air admitted 
to them, (by raifing the glaftes) in proportion to ;he 
warmth of the air, or the heat of the bed in which 
they are placed ; and mould be frequently wa- 
tered, otherwife they will not thrive* As the plants 
advance, they fhould be removed into larger ^ e> 3 
which mould be filled with rich earth ; but in doing 
this, you mould be very careful not to break the 
roots, as alfo to preferve a good ball of earth to 
them ; and if their leaves fhould hang after being 
removed, the plants muft be fcreened from the fun 
until they have taken new root. The beft time to 
Ihift thefe plants is in July, that they may be well 
rooted before the cold approaches the plants muft 
be conftantly kept in the bark-ftove : in winter they 
fhould have a moderate fhare of heat, and in the 
fummcr they muft have plenty of air in hot weather. 
With this management, the plants will grow to the 
height of flxtecn feet or more, and the leaves being 
very large, will make a beautiful appearance in the 
ftove. It hath not as yet flowered in England, though 
we may expect fome of the large plants to flower in a 
fhort time. 

HERNIARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 507. tab. 228. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 272. [of Hernia, Lat. a rupture.] 
Rupturewort. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath no petals, hut a coloured enipalement 
of one leaf cut into five parts which fpread open* It 
hath five fmall awl-Jhapcd ftamina, fit ua ted in the divi- 
Jions of the empalement, terminated by fingle fummits, 
and five others which are barren, placed alternately be- 
tween them. In the center is an oval germen with two 
ftigmas, which have acute points \ the germen afterward 
turns to a final! capfule inclofcd in the empalement, having 
' one oval-pointed feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pen tandria Digyni a, 
which includes the plants whofe flowers have five fta- 
mina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 
Herniaria (Glabra) glabra herbacea. J. B. 3. 378. 
Smooth Rupturewort. 

He rsi aria (Hirfuta) hirfuta herbacea. J. B. 3. 279. 
Rough or hairy Rupturewort. 
3. Herniaria (Alfines folia) alfines folio. Tourn. Inft. 
507. Rupturewort with a Cbicktveed leaf 
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4. Herniaria [Fruticofa) caulibus fruticofis, florlbus 
quadrifidis. Amcen. Acad. 4. p. 369. Rupturewort 
with ligneous ftalks and qucdrifid flowers. Herniaria 
fruticofa, viticulis lignofis. C. B. P. 3 82. 
The two firft forts grow naturally in England j but 
not very common ; they are low trailing plants, their 
branches lying on the ground, and. extend feven or 
eight inches each way ; they have leaves like the 
fmaller Chick weed, the firft is fmooth, and thofe of 
the fecond are hairy ; the flowers come out in 
clufters from the fide of the ftalks at the joints ; 
they are fmall, and of a yellowifli green, fo make .no 
appearance. 

The fourth fort hath fhrubby ftalks which trail up- 
on the ground, garnifhed with fmall hairy leaves 

like the fecond fort ; the flowers are alio very like 
that. 

_ _ • * 

The third ibrt is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in France and Italy. This doth not fpread 
fo much as cither of die other forts, but the flowers 
and leaves ai«e fomewhat like the firft, but larger. 
Thefe plants are feldom cultivated, but in botanic 
gardens for the fake of variety. The three firft are 
annual plants, feldom continuing longer than one 
year 5 and muft be permitted to flied their feeds, 
whereby they arc better preferved than if fown with 
art. The fourth iort is an abiding plant, which may 
be propagated by cuttings ; but as they are plants 
of no beauty, they arc rarely prelcrved in gardens. 
The firft ioit is what fhould be ufed in the fhops, buc 
is rarely fecn in London, the herb-women commonly 
bringing the Parfley Break Ltone to the markets, which 
is fold inftead of this plant. 
HESPERIS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 222. tab. 108. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 73 1. [fume derive the name of this 
plant from Helper ia, Italy, from whence the people 
were anciently called He fpe rides ; but it is pretty 
plain, that -the name was taken from "E<nrtp®>, be- 
cauie the flower commonly fmells molt in an even- 
ing ; either of thefe may be admitted. It is called 
Viola Mutronalis* becaufe it refembles the Violet, and 
was at firft cultivated by women.] Dame's Violet, 
Rocket, or Queen's Gilliflower; in French, Jidiane, 
or Juliene. 

The Characters are, 
The flower is cotnpofed of four oblong petals in form of 
4 crofs, whofe bafc or tails are narrow, and are fituated 
in a four- leaved empalement, which falls away. It hath 
fix awl-fljaped ftamina, four of them as long as the 
tube of the flower, and two much jhorter, terminated by 
narrow creel fummits, r 'flexed at their points. It hath a 
honey-gland fituated between the two Jhort flamina, and 
a four-cornered germen the length of the flamina, but no 
ftyle, the oblong ereel ftigma fitting on the germen j the 
ftigma is divided into two parts, which join at their 
points. The germen afterward bctomcs a plain, long, 
comprejfed pod with two cells, divided by an intermediate 
partition, inclofing many oval comprejfed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnams's fifteenth clafs, intitled TetradynamiaSi- 
liquofa, the flowers having four long and two fhort 
ftamina, and are fuccecded by long pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Hesperis (Matronalis) caule fimplici erecto, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis denticulatis, petalis mucronc emar- 
ginatis. Lin. Sp. 927. Dame 's Violet with a fingle ere3 

ftalk, oval, fpear-jhaped, indented leaves, and the petals 
of thefiowei's indented at the tcp. . Hefperis hortenfis, 
flore purpureo. C. B. P. 202. Garden Rocket with, a 

purple flower. 

2. Hesperis {Alba) caule fimplici erecto, foliis lanceo- 
latis ferratis, petalis integris. Dame's Violet with a fingle 
upright ftalk, fpear-jhaped flawed leaves, and the petals of 
the flower entire. Hefperis hortenfis flore candido. 
C. B. P. 202. Garden Rocket with a white flower. 

3. Hesperis (Inodcra) caule fimplici erecto, foliis fub- 
• haftatis dentatis petalis obtufis. Lin. Sp. 727. Dame's 

Violet with a fingle upright ftalk, halbert-jbcped, in- 
dented, obtufe leaves and petals, Hefperis fylveftris in- 

odora. C. B. P. 202. Unfavoury wild Rocket* 

4. Hes* 
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4. t-lEGPERis (Zriftis) caulc hifpido ramofo patente. Hort. 
Upfal. 187. Dame's Violet with a prickly, branching, 
fpreading ftalk. Hefpcris montana, pallidia, odoratifll- 
ma. 6. B. P. 202. Sweet eft pale Mountain Rocket. 

5. Hesperis (Siberica) caule fimplici, folis lanceolatis 
dentato-ferratis, petalis obtufiffimis integris. Lin. Sp. 
927. Darnels Violet with a Jingle ftalk, fpear-fbaped 
famed leaves, and blunt entire petals to the flower. 

6. Hesperis {Exigua) caulc ramofiflimo diffufo, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis dentatis, Uliquis apice truncatis. 
Dame's Violet with a very branching diflitfed ftalk, nar- 
row, fpear-Jbaped, indented leaves, and the points of the 
pods fljaped like a truncheon. Hefperis cxigua lutea, 
folio dentato angufto. Boerh. Ind. 146. Rocket with 
a very fmall yellow flower, and a narrow indented leaf 

7. Hesperis {Dentato) foliis dentato-pinnatifidis, caule 
laevi.Lin. Sp. Plant. 664. Dame's Violet with wing-pointed 
indented leaves, and d fmcotb ftalk. Hefperis flore albo 
minimo, filiqua longa, folio profunde dentato. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 2. 20. Rocket with a fmall white flower, a 
long pod, and leaves deeply indented. 

8. Hesperis {African*} caulc ramofiflimo diffufo, fo | 
liis petiolatis lanceolatis acute dentatis fcabris filiquis 
fefiilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 928. Darnels Violet with very 
branching diffufed ftalks, fpear-Jbaped, rough, flawed leaves, 
and pods fitting clofe to the ftalks. Hefperis Africana, | 
hieracii folio hirfuto, flore minimo purpurafcente. 
Niflbl. Act. African Rocket with a hairy HawLweed j 
leaf, and a very fmall pur plifb flower. \ 

9. Hesperis (Verna) caule erecto ramofo, foliis corda- | 
tis amplexicaulibus ferratis villous. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
664. Dame's Violet with an ereft branching ftalk, and 
hairy, fawed, beart-Jhaped leaves embracing the ftalk. I 
Turritis annua verna, purpurafcente flore. T^ourn. | 
Inft. 224. Annual vernal Tower Muftard, with a pur- 

pliftj flower, \ 
The firft fort grows naturally in Italy this was for- 
merly in greater plenty in the Engliih gardens than at 
prefent, having been long neglected becaufe the flowers 
were Angle, and made but litde appearance ; how- 1 
ever, as the flowers have a very grateful fcent, fo the 
plant is worthy of a place in every good garden. This 
rifes with an upright ftalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
nilhed with fpear-fhaped leaves which fit clofe to 
the ftalk, and are nightly indented on their edges, 
ending in acute points : the flowers are produced in 
a loofe thyrfe on the top of the ftalks ; they arc com- 
pofed of four petals, which are roundim and in- 
dented at their points, of a deep purple colour, and I 
fmell very fv/cei, Specially in the evening or in cloudy 
weather. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
the latter end of Auguft. It is. a biennial plant, fo 
that young plants Ihould be raifed every year, to fup- 
ply the place of thofe which decay : 'if the feeds are 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up without 
trouble in the fpring ; and if the feeds are fown, the 
beft feafon for it is in the autumn •, becaufe thofe which 
are fown in the fpring often fail if the feafon proves 
dry, or will remain a long time in the ground before 
they vegetate. This plant fhould have a loamy un- 
dunged foil, in which it will thrive better than in 

rich land. m 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, in fome 
of the gardens in France but that which we have in 
England, is a variety of the third fort with unfavoury 
flowers. 

The fecond fort has been generally fuppofed only a 
variety of the firft, differing in the colour of the flower, 
but is certainly a diftina fpecies j the leaves of this 
^are not fo long, but much broader than thofe of the 
firft, and their borders are entire j the flowers arc not 
quite fo large, nor do they form fo good fpikes ; 
they are white, and have not fo fine a fcent as the firft. | 
This is alfo a biennial plant, requiring the fame treat- 
ment as the firft. m ■ 
The third fort grows naturally in Hungary and Aul- \ 
tria. This rifes with an upright ftalk near two feet 
high, garniflied with fpear-fhaped leaves, ending in 
acute points, and (harply indented on their edges ; 
they are of * dark green, and fit clofe to the ftalks 
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the flowers grow in loofe fpikes on the top of the 
ftalks 5 in fome they are white, in others purple, and 
fometimes both colours ftriped in the fame flower ; 
thefe have no odour, fo are not deferving of a phc* 
in gardens, but may be propagated in the fame man- 
ner as the two former. 

From this fort, the double white and purple Rock- 
ets have been accidentally obtained, which are much 
efteemed for the beauty of their flowers • and if they 
had the agreeable odour of the Garden Rocket, they 
would be fome of the beft furniture for the borders 
of the flower-garden, but they are without fcent 5 how- 
ever, for the beauty of their flowers, they are by fome 
greatly efteemed, therefore I lhall here infert the belt 
method of propagating them yet known. 
Thefe plants are naturally biennial, fo the plants with 
Angle flowers rarely furvive the fecond. year ; nor will 
thole widi double flowers continue much longer fo 
that unlefs young plants are annually raifed to fupply 
the place of the old ones, there will ibon be a want 
of them, which is what few perfons are careful enough 
to obferve ; but diinking the roots to be perennial, 
truft to their putting out offsets, or the plants re- 
maining after they have flowered ; and finding them 
decay, are apt to think their foil very improper for 
them, and are at a lofs to account for their decaying ; 
whereas, when the plants have flowered, they have 
finifhed their period, and feldom continue to flower a 
fecond time from the fame root ; though in poor 
land, they will often put out a few weak offsets, 
which may flower again, but feldom fo ftrong as the 
principal rOots ; therefore thofe who are defirous to 
propagate thele plants, fhould do it in the following 
manner : 

There fhould be fome ftrong roots of each fort kept 
apart for this purpofe, which are not intended to 
flower ; when thefe have fhot up their flower-ftalks 
about fix inches high, they fhould be cut clofe to 
the bottom •, each of thefe may be divided in the 
middle to make two cutdngs, which fhould be planted 
in a foft, gende, loamy foil, to an caft expofurc, where 
they may have only the morning fun *, and thefe may 
be planted pretty near together, fo as to be covered 
with hand or bell-glafies, which fhould be put over 
them after the cuttings have been well watered, and 
clofely fhut down, drawing the earth round the rim 
of the glafles to exclude the air ; then the glafles 
fhould be fhaded with mats every day when the fun 
is hot j and if the cuttings are gently refrefhed with 
water once in feven or eight days, it will be fuffi- 
cient, for too much moifture will caufe them to rot : 
when thefe are watered, the glafles fhould be clofely 
fhut down again as before ; with this management the 
cuttings will put out roots in five or fix weeks, and 
will begin to fhoot above ; then the glafles fhould be 
gently raifed on one fide to admit the air to them, 
and fo gradually harden them to the open air, to 
prevent their drawing up weak. When thefe have 
made good roots, they fhould be carefully removed, 
and planted in an eaft border at about eight or nine 
inches afunder, obferving to fhade and water them till 
they have taken new root ; after which they will re- 
quire no other care, but to keep them clean from 
weeds till the autumn, when they may be tranfplanted 
into the borders of the pleafu re- garden, where they 
are defigned to flower. 

The roots which are thus cut down, will fend up 
more ftalks than before •, and when thefe are of a pro- 
per height, they may be cut off and treated in the 
fame way fo that if the roots are found, there may be 
two or three crops of thefe cuttings taken from them, 
and by fo doing, the old roots may be continued much 
longer than if they are permitted to flower *, and by 
this management, there may be always a fupply or 
good plants for the flower-garden. 
Thefe plants are very fubject to canker and rot when 
they arc planted in a light rich foil, but in poor ftrong 
ground, I have feen them thrive and flower in the ut- 
mbft perfection, where the ftems of flowers have been 

as large* and the flowers as fair as the fin eft double 

Stock- 
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Stock-gilli flowers. Their fcafon of flowering is in 
the beginning of June, and I have frequently raifed 
young plants from the ftalks after the flowers have 
decayed, by cutting diem in lengths, and planting 
them in the manner before directed ; but thefe fel- 
dom make fo good plants as the young cuttings, nor 
are they fo certain to grow, therefore the other are 
to be preferred. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Hungary. This 
is much cultivated in the gardens abroad, rbr the great 
fragrancy of its flowers, which in the evening is fo 
itrong, as to perfume the air at a great diftance, efpe- 
cially where there are any number of the plants. The 
ladies in Germany are very fond of this plant, and du- 
ring the fcafon of their flowering, have the pots placed 
in their apartments every evening, that they may en- 
joy the fragrancy of their flowers ; for they have but 
little beauty, being fmaller than thofe of the Garden 
Rocket, and of a pale colour, but the fcent of their 
flowers is much preferable to them •* though in the 
day-time, if the weather is clear, they have very little 
odour ; but when the fun leaves them, their fragrancy 
is expanded to a great diftance. To this fpecies it is 
fuppofed, that the title of Dame's Violet was firft ap- 
plied. 

This fort is very rarely feen in the EngliJh gardens : I 
iuppofe it has been neglected, becaufe the flowers 
make no appearance. It is a biennial plant like the 
Garden Rocket, which is propagated by feeds in the 
fame manner ; but the plants are not quite fo hardy, 
and are very fubject to rot in winter, eipecially on a 
moift foil, or in rich land, where they arc apt to grow 
very rank, fo are foon injured by wet and cold in the 
winter ; therefore the plants of this fort fliould be 
planted in a dry poor foil, and a warm fituation j and 
if fome of them are planted in pots to be placed under 
a common frame in winter, where they may be fhel- 
tered from hard rains and froft, but enjoy the free 
air at all times when the weather is mild, it will be 
a fure way to preferve them. 

The leaves of this fort are much larger than thofe 
of the Garden Rocket, and of a paler green ; the 
italics are clofely fet with briftly hairs the flowers 
w row in loofe panicles at the top of the (talk, and ap- 
pear about the fame time with the Garden Rocket. 
The feeds of the fifth fort were fent me from Germany 
without any title, nor any account of the country from 
■whence it came ; but as it was fent with the feeds of 
lome Siberian plants, I fuppofe this came from the 
fame country. This is a biennial plant, which rifes 
with a ftrong branching ftalk between two and three 
feet high, which is very hairy, garnifhed with oblong 
heart-fhaped leaves, ending in acute points, fitting 
clofe to the ftalk ; they are four inches long, and one 
and a half broad at their bafe, gradually diminifliing 
to the point, and are flightly fawed on their edges j 
the upper part of the ftalk divides into two or three 
branches, which are garnifhed with fmall leaves of 
the fame fhape with thofe below, and are terminated 
with loofe panicles of Angle, large, purple flowers of 
great fragrancy. This fort flowered the" end of June 
1757, but the great rains which fell in Auguft, rotted 
the plants before the feeds were ripe. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
Europe ; this is annual * the ftalks rife about eight 
or nine inches High, branching out greatly on every 
, fide in a confuted order •* diey are garnifhed with 
fmall, narrow, indented leaves, and are terminated 
by clufters of fmall yellow flowers, which make no 
appearance. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Sicily. This is 
an annual plant, which fcldom rifes more than fix 
inches high the ftalk branches toward the top into 
three or four fmaller, which are terminated by fmall 
white flowers ; the leaves are two inches long and 
one broad, cut almoft to the midrib on each fide, fo 
as to referhble a winged leaf. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Africa. This is 
an annual plant with a very branching ftalk, which 
rifes about nine inches high, garnifhed with rough 
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fpear-fhaped leaves fawed on their edges, and termi- 
nated by loofe panicles of fmall purple flowers, which 
appear in June and July ; thefe are fucceeded by long 
pods fitting clofe to the fcalks, and are filled with 
fmall feeds which ripen in September. 
Thefe three forts are rarely cultivated, except in bo- 
tanic gardens for the fake of variety. If the feeds 
of thefe are permitted to fcattcr, the plants will come 
up without care, and only require to be kept clean 
from weeds ; or they may be fown either in the fpring 
or the autumn where they are to ftand, for they do 
not bear tranfplanting well. 

The ninth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the fouth of France. This fends out feveral 
heart-fhaped leaves from the root, which fpread on 
the ground they are fawed and hairy : the ftalk rifes 
nine inches high, brandling toward the top, gamilhed 
with leaves of the fame ihape, which embrace the 
ftalks with their bale the flowers are produced in 
loofe panicles at the end of the branches ; they are of 
a lively purple '.olour, and thofe plants which rife in 
the autumn, flower early in the fpring. If thefe 
feeds are fown in the autumn, they fucceed much bet- 
ter than in die fpring. 
HEUCHKRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2 S3. Sanicle. 
The Characters are, 
The flower is compofed of five narrow petals* which arc 
infertcd in tie border of the one-leaved empalcment. It 
hath five eretl awl-Jl:apcd f amino* which are much longer 
than the cmpalenient* terminated by roundi/h fummits. It 
hath a roundijh bifid gcrmen* with two creel ftyles the 
length of the ftamina* crowned by obtufe fligmas. The 
gcrmen afterward turns to an ovaUpointed capfule with 
two horns* which are reflcxed* having two cells filled with 
very fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Linnams's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Heuchera (Americana.) Hort. Cliff. 82. Mitella Ameri- 
cana, florc fquallide purpureo villofo. Boerh. Ind. 

alt. Mitella of Amci'ica* with hahy flowers of a dirty 
purple colour. 

This plant grows naturally in Virginia, but is hardy 
enough to thrive in the open air in England. It hath 
a perennial root, which fends out many heart-fhaped 
oval leaves, which are indented into four or five 
lobes, and are crenated on their edges, of a lucid 
green, and fmooth ; from between tnefe come out 
the foot-ftalks of the flower, which are naked, and 
rife a foot high, dividing at the top into a loofe pani- 
cle, fullaining many fmall hairy flowers, of an obfo- 
lcte purple colour. This flowers in May, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft. 

It is propagated by parting the roots in autumn, and 
fliould be planted in a fhady fituation •* there is little 
beauty in this plant, but it is prcferved in fome gar- 
dens for the fake of variety. 
HIBISCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 756. Ketmia. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 99. tab. 26. Syrian Mallow, 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a double empalement* which is permanent ; 
the outer is compofed of eight or ten narrow leaves* the 
inner is Jhapcd like a cup* and is of one leaf* cut at the 
brim into five acute points. It hath five heart-Jbaped 
petals* which join at their bafe into one. It hath matty 
ftamina y which arc joined to the fly le* in form of a column* 
within the tube of the flower* but expand toward the top 9 
and are terminated by kidney-Jhaped fummits. It has a 
round gcrmen* with Jlender ftyles longer than the ftamina* 
crowned by roundijh ftigmas. The germen of to-war d turns 
to a capfule with five cells* opening in five parts* inclojing 
kidney 'fiaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnseus's fixteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina joined to the 
ftyles in one body, forming a column. 
The Species are, 
1. Hibiscus {Syriacus) foliis cuneiformi-ovatis, fuperne 
incifo-dentatis, caule arboreo. Hort.' Cliff 350. Hibif- 

6 T cu* 
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c us with wedge-fhaped oval leaves? whofe upper parts 
are cut, indented, and a tree-like ftalk. Ketmia Syrorum 
quibufdam. C. B. P. 316- 'The Syrian Kettnia* commonly 

called Althaa frutex. 

2. Hibiscus (Sinenfis) foliis cordato-quinquangularis ob- 
folete ferratis, caule arboreo. Hort. Upfal. 205. Hi- 
bifctts zvitb beart-Jhaped leaves* having Jive angles which 
arc flight ly fawed* and a tree-like ftalk. Ketmia finen- 
fis, fructu lubrocundo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 100. 
China Ketmia with a roundijh fruit* commonly called China 

Rofe. 

3. Hibiscus (ylbelmofchus) foliis fubpeltato-ccrdaris fep- 
temangularibus, ferratis hifpidis. Horc. Cliff. 349. 
Hibifcus with hcart-fijaped target leaves* having /even 
angles which are fawed* and fit with prickly hairs. 
Ketmia Americana hiriuta, flore flavo, & femine mof- 
chato. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 100. Haby American Ket- 
mia xvitb a yellow flower and mttjky feed* commonly called 
Mujk. 

4. Hibiscus (Manihof) foliis palmato-digitatis feptem- 
p a rti 1 1 s . Hor t. C 1 i ff . 350. Hibifcus with fingered leaves* 
which are divided into feven parts. Ketmia America- 
na, folio Papaya?, Ho re magno flavefcente, fundo 
purpureo, fructu erecto pyramidali hexagono, femine 
rotundulo fapore fatuo. Boerh. Ind. air. 1. 272. Ame- 
rican Ketmia with a Papaw leaf* and a large yellow 
flower* having a purple bottom* a pyramidal* fix- cornered* 
creel fruit* and round feeds of a flat tafte. 

5. Hibiscus (Tomentofus) foliis cordatis angulatis ferra- 
tis tomentofis, caule arboreo. Hibifcus with angular* 
heart-fhaped* fawed* woolly leaves* and a tree-like ftalk. 
Malva arboreo, folio oblongo acuminato veluto den- 
tato & lev iter finuato, flore ex rubro flavefcente. Sloan. 
Cat. 95. Tree Mallow with oblong* acute-pointed* in- 
dented leaves* flightly finuated* and a reddifh yellow 
flower. 

6. Hibiscus (Tiliaceus) foliis cordatis fubrotundis in- 
divifis acuminatis crenatis, caule arboreo. Prod. Leyd. 
532. Hibifcus with entire beart-Jhaped leaves* and a tree- 
like ftalk. Ketmia Indica tiliai folio. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 100. Indian Ketmia with a Lime- tree leaf. 

7. Hibiscus (Javanica) foliis ovatis acuminatis ferratis 
glabris, caule arboreo. Flor. Zeyl. 260. Hibifcus with 
oval-pointed* fawed* fmootb leaves* and a tree-like ftalk. 
Alcea Javanica arborefcens, flore pleno rubicundo. 
Bryen. Cent. 121. tab. 56. Tree Vervain Mallow of 
Java* with a double red flower* called in India Shoe-flower. 

S. Hibiscus (Vitifolis) tbliis ferratis inferioribus ovatis 
indivifis, fuperioribus quinquepartitis, caule aculeato. 
Prod. Leyd. 358. Hibifcus with fawed leaves* the lower 
oval and undivided* the upper divided into Jive parts* 
and a prickly ftalk. Ketmia Indica vitis folio, mag- 
no flore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 100. Indian Ketmia 
with a Vine leaf and large flower. 

9. Hi a isc us (Sabdariffa) foliis ferratis, inferioribus cor- 
datis, rhediis tripartitis, fummis quinquepartitis, caule 
aculeato. Hibifcus with fawed leaves* the lower ones 
being heart-Jbapcd* the middle divided into three parts* 
the upper into Jive* and a prickly ftalk. Ketmia iEgyp- 
tiaca vitis folio, parvo flare. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 100. 
Egyptian Ketmia with a Vine leaf and a fmall flower. 

10. Hibiscus (Goffypifolius) foliis quinquelobatis fcr- 
1 ratis, caule glabra. Hibifcus with Jawed leaves divided 

into five lobes* and a fmootb ftalk. Ketmia Indica, 
GofTyppii folio, acetolk fapore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
1 00. Indian Ketmia with a Cotton leaf* an A the tafte of 
Sorrel. 

11. Hibiscus (Ficulneus) foliis quinquefido-palmatis, 
caule aculeato. Hort. Cliff. 498. Hibifcus with hand- 
Jhaped five-pointed leaves* and a prickly ftalk. Ketmia I 
Zeylantca, fici folio, pcrianthio oblongo integro. 1 
Hort. Elth. 190. tab. 157. Kitmiacf Ceylon with a Fig I 
leaf* ajid an oblong entire periantbium. I 

12. Hibiscus (Surattenfis) foliis quinquepartitis, lobis |: 
ovato-Ianceolatis hirfutis crenatis, caule fpinoffimo. I 
Hibifcus with leaves divided into five lobes, which are I , 
oval* fpear-flmpea\ hairy \ and crenated* and a very prickly | • 

.ftalk. ] Ketmia Indica aculeata, foliis digitatis. Tourn. I , 

Inft. 1 01. Prickly Indian Ketmia with hand-Jhaped I 
leaves. ' I 
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13. Hibiscus (Cordifolius) foliis cordatis hirfutis crena- 
tis, floribus hteralibus, caule arboreo ramolb. Hibif- 
cus with beart-Jhaped* hairy* crenated leaves* flowers 
growing from the fides, of the branches* and a tree-like 
branching ftalk. Ketmia Americana frutefcens foiiis 
fubrotundis crenatis hirfutis, flore lutco. Houit. 
Shrubby American Ketmia with roundijh* hairy* crenated 
leaves* and a yellow flower. 

14. Hibiscus (Bahamcnfis) foliis oblongo-cordatis gla- 
bris, denticulatis, fubtus incanis, floribus amplifiimis. 
Hibifcus with oblong* beart-Jhaped* fmootb* indented leaves 
hoary on their under fide* and very large flowers. 

15. Hibiscus (Ficijolius) foliis quinqutpartito pedatis 
calycibus inferioribus latere rurnpentibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 696. Hibifcus with leaves like a hand* divided 
into five parts* and the lower empalement torn fideways. 
Ketmia Brafilienfis, folio ficfis, fructu pyramidato ful- 
cato. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 100. Ketmia of the Brafils 
with a Fig leaf* and a pyramidal furrowed fruit. 

16. Hibiscus (Pentacarpos) foliis inferioribus cordatis 
angulatis, fuperioribus fubhaftatis, floribus fubnu- 
tantibus, piftillo cernuo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 697. Hibifcus 
with lower leaves heart fijaped and angular* the upper 
ones fomewhat Jpear-Jbaped, nodding flowers, and a re- 
curved piftil. Ketmia paluftris minor, folio angufto, 
flore parvo purpurafcente, fructu depreflb pentago- 
na. Zannich. Venet. 155. tab. 91. Smaller Marfb Ket- 
mia with a narrow leaf* a fmall purpHJh flower* and a 
five-cornered deprejfed fruit. 

17. Hibiscus (Populneus) foliis ovatis acuminatis ferra- 
tis, caule fimpliciffimo, petiolis floriferis. Horr. Up- 
fal. 205. Hibifcus with oval-pointed fawed leaves , a 

fingk ftalK and foot-ftalks having flowers. Ketmia Af'ri- 
cana Populi folio. Tourn. Inft. 100. African Ketmia 
. with a Poplar leaf. 

18. Hibiscus (Paluftris) caule herbaceo fimpliciflimo, 
foliis ovatis fubtrilobis, fubtus tomentofis, floribus 
axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 693. Hibifcus with a Jingle 
herbaceous ftalk* oval leaves having three lobes, woolly 

. on their under fide. Ketmia paluftris flore purpureo. 
Tourn. Inft. too. Marjh Ketmia with a purple flower. 

19. Hibiscus (Trionum) foliis tripartitis incifis, calyci- 
bus inflatis. Hort. Upfal. 206. Hibifcus with tripartite 
cut leaves* and a fwollen empalement. Ketmia veficaria 
vulgaris. Tourn. Inft. Common Bladder Ketmia* called 
Venice Mallow* or Flower of an hour. 

20. Hibiscus (Jfricana) foliis tripartitis dentatis, lobis 
anguftioribus caule hirfuto calycibus inflatis. Hibif- 
cus with tripartite indented leaves having narrower lobes, 
a hairy ftalk* and fwollen empalement s. Ketmia vefi- 
caria Africana. Tourn. Inft. 101. African Bladder 
Ketmia. 

21. Hibiscus (Hifpidus) foliis inferioribus trilobis, fum- 
mis quinquc partitis obtufis crenatis calycibus infla- 
tis, caule hifpido. Hibifcus with under leaves having 
three lobes* the upper being cut into five obttife figment s y 
which are crenated* fwollen empalements* and a prickly 
ftalk. 

22. Hibiscus (Malvavifcus) foliis cordatis-crenatis, an- 
gulis lateralibus extimis parvis, caule arboreo. Hort. 
Cliff. 349. Hibifcus with heart-fhaped crenated leaves* 
whofi outward lateral angles are fmall* and a treelike 
ftalk. Malvavifcus arborefcens, flore miniato claufo. 
Hort. Elth. 210. tab. 170. Tree-like* vifcous* fieded 
Mallow* with a clofed fiarlct flower. 
The firft fort is commonly called Althxa frutex by 
the nurfery gardeners, who propagate the fhrubs for 
fale ; of this there are four or five varieties, which 
differ in the colour of their flowers ; the moft common 
hath pale purple flowers with dark bottoms another 
hath bright purple flowers with black bottoms, a third, 
hath white flowers with purple bottoms •, a fourrh va- 
riegated flowers with dark bottoms •, and a fifth pale 
yellow flowers with dark bottoms ; but the laft is very 
rare at prefent in the Englifh gardens ; there are alio 
two with variegated leaves, which are by fome much 
efteemed. 

This grows naturally in Syria, from whence it has 

been introduced to the gardens, and is one of the great 

ornaments of the autumn feafon: it rifes with a fhrubby 

ftalk 
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ftalk to the height of fix or feven feet, fending out 
many ligneous branches, covered with a frriooth gray- 
bark, garnilhed with oval fpear-Ibaped leaves, whole 
upper parts are frequently divided into three lobes, 
which are fawed ; thefe arc placed alternately on the 
branches, (landing on fhort looc-ftalks. Tiie flowers 
come out from the wings of the (talks at every 
joint of the fame year's jhoot ; they are large, and 
lhaped like thofe of the Mallow, having five large 
roundiih petals, which join at their bale, fpreading 
open at the top in fhape of an open bell : thefe 
appear in Augulfc, and if the feafon is not too warm, 
there will be aTucceilion of flowers part of Sep- 
tember ; the early flowers are fucceeded by fhort cap- 
fules with five cells, rilled with kidney-fhaped feeds 5 
but unlefs the feafon proves warm, they will not ripen 
in this country. 

It is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown in 
pots filled with light earth the latter end of March ; 
and if they are plunged into a gentle heat, it will 
greatly forward the growth of the feeds. When the 
plants are come up, they muft be inured to the 
open air, and in May the pots may be plunged into 
the ground, in a border 'expo fed to the caft, where 
they may have the morning fun: the realbn of my 
adviling the pots to be plunged into the ground, 
is to prevent the earth from drying fo fait as it 
would do when the pots ftand on the furface, fo 
that the plants will not require 10 much water in 
fummer thefe plants will require no other culture, 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and in very 
dry weather to refrefli them with water during the 
firft fummer, but in autumn it will be proper to re- 
move the pots under a common frame to fcreen 
them from the froft ; or where there is not fuch con- 
veniency, they may be plunged clofe to a hedge, 
pale, or wall, to a good afpect j and in fevere froft, they 
Ihould be covered with mats, Straw, or other light 
covering ; for although thefe plants, when they have 
obtained ftrcngth, will refift the cold of our winters, I 
yet the young plants, whole fhoots arc tender, are 1 
very often injured by the firft froft of autumn : fo that 
if they are not fcreened the firft: year, they are often 
killed to the ground. Toward the latter end of March 
will be a good time to tranfplant thefe plants, at which 
time a fpot of light ground muft be prepared to re- 
ceive them, which fhould be divided into beds four 
feet broad, with paths of two feet broad between ; 
then the plants Ihould be fhaken out of the pots with 
the earth about them, and feparated with care, for 
their roots are very tender, and apt to break with j 
little force ; thefe fhould be planted at about nine 
inches afunder in the beds j fo that if four rows are 
planted in each bed, there will be fix inches allowed 
between the ontfide rows and the paths. The ground 
fliould be gently clofed about the roots to prevent 
the air penetrating to them ; and iif a little old tan- 
ners bark, or mulch, is laid over the furface of the 
beds, it will prevent the earth from drying, and be 
of great ufe to the plants •, during the following fum- 
mer they muft be kept clean from weeds, and if the 
following winter prove fevere, it will be prudent to 
cover the plants again in autumn, efpecially if they 
fhoot late in the feafon, or the autumn proves cold 
and moift, for then the plants will be in great dan- 
ger of having their tops killed : in thefe beds the 
plants may remain two years, by which time they will 
be fit to tranfplant where they are defigned to remain •, 
for if they are kept longer in the nurfery, they will 
not remove fo well. The beft time for tranfplanting 
thefe plants is the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, for they feldom begin to fhoot till the end of 
April, or the beginning of May they fhould have 
a light foil, not too wet, for in ftrong land their (terns 
grow tnofly, and they never thrive after. 
Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted the latter end of March, in pots fill- 
ed with light earth, and plunged into a gentle heat, 
will take root ; but the plants fo railed, are not fo 
good as the feedlings. The feveral varieties may be ' 
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propagated by grafting upon each other, which is the 
common method of propagating the forts with ftriped 
leaves. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in India, from 
whence the French firft carried the feeds to their fet- 
dements in the Weft-Indies ; and the inhabitants of 
the Brkiih colonies there have been fupplied with the 
feeds from them, fo have given it the title of Martinico 
Role : of this there are the double and (ingle flower- 
ing, which from rhe feeds of the double the fingle is 
frequently produced, but the feeds of the fingle fel- 
dom vary to the double. The flowers of thefe plants 
alter in their colour, for at their firft opening they are 
white, then they change to a blufh Rofe colour, and 
as they decay they turn to a purple. In the Weft-In- 
dies, all thefe alterations happen the fame day, as I 
fuppofe the flowers in thofe hot countries are not of 
longer duration : but in England, where the flowers 
laft near a week in beauty, the changes are not fo 
fudden. 

This plant has a foft fpongy Item, which, by age, 
becomes ligneous and pithy. It rifes to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, fending out branches on 
every fide toward the top, which are hairy, gar- 
nifhed with heart- fli aped leaves, cut into five acute 
angles on their borders, and are flightly fawed on their 
edges, of a lucid green on their upper fide, but pale 
below, ltanding alternately upon pretty long toot- 
ftalks. The flowers are produced from the wings of 
the ftalk, like thofe of the firft fort; the fingle one 
is compofed of five large petals, which ipread open, 
and are firft white, but afterward change in the man- 
ner before-mentioned ; thefe are fucceeded by fhorr, 
thick, blunt capfules, which are very hairy, having 
five cells, which contain many ftriall kidney-fhaped 
feeds, having a fine plume of fibrous down adhering 
to them. 

Tjiis fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they fhould be each planted 
in a feparate fmall pot filled with kite hen -garden 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, where 
they muft be fhaded till they have taken new root ; 
then they muft be treated as other plants from warm 
countries, but not too tenderly^ for thefe require a 
large fhare of air in warm weather, othcrwife they 
will draw up very weak : thefe plants fliould not be 
quite expofed to the open air the firft feafon, and 
the firft winter will require the warmth of a mode- 
rate ftove ; but as they get more ftrength, they may 
be treated with lefs care, for they will bear the open 
air in fummer, in a warm fheltered fituation, and will 
live through the winter in a very good green-houfe, 
provided they have not too much wet ; but the plants 
thus hardily treated, will not make fo great progrefs, 
nor flower fo well as with a little additional warmth ; 
and if they are too tenderly managed, they will draw 
up weak, fo will be lefs likely to flower. This fort 
ufually flowers in England in November, fo that it 
keeps to the ufual time of flowering in its native 
country. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it is commonly known by the title of Mufk ; 
the French cultivate great quantities of thefe plants in 
their American Iflands, the feeds of which are annu- 
ally font to France in great quantities, fo that they 
certainly have fome way of rendering it ufeful, as it 
feems to be a confiderable branch of trade. This rifcs 
with an herbaceous ftalk about three or four feet high, 
fending out two or three fide branches, garnifhed with 
large leaves cut into fix or feven angles, which are 
acute, and fawed on their edges ; thefe ftand on long 
foot-ftalks, and are placed alternately. The ftalks and 
leaves of this are very hairy. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ftalk upon pretty long foot* 
(talks, which ftand erect ; they are large, of a fulphur 
colour, with dark purple bottoms, and are fucceeded 
by pyramidal five-cornered capfules, which open in 
fivo cells, filled with large kidney-fhaped feeds of a 
very mufky odour- 

This 
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This fort feldom lives more than one year in Eng- 
land, but in its native country will laft two years. It 
is propagated by feeds, which, if (own on a good hot- 
bed in the fpring, and the plants afterward plarfted 
in pots filled with light eanh, and plunged into a frefh 
hot-bed, treating them afterward in the fame way as 
the Amaranthus, they will flower in July, and their 
feeds will ripen in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in both the Indies ; 
this rifcs with an herbaceous fmooth ftalk three or 
four feet high, garnilhed with leaves which are di- 
vided into feven fegments almoft to the bottom j.the 
middle fegment being four inches long and half an 
inch broad, the upper lateral fegments about three 
inches long and the fame breadth ; thele are indented 
at their extremities, but the lower fegments are not 
much more than an inch long, and have foot-ftalks* 
four inches long. The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the ftalks toward the top, ftanding on fliort 
foot-ftalks i they are compofed of five large fulphur- 
co loured petals, which, when open, fpread five inches 
wide ; they have a dark purple bottom, with a column 
of ftamina and ftyles rifing in the center, and are 
fucceeded by large, pyramidal, five-cornered, erect 
feed-veflels, opening in five cells, which are filled with 
. uretty large kidney-fhaped feeds, which have little 
fmell or tafte. 

It is propagated by feeds in the fame manner as 
the former fort, and if fo managed, will produce 
flowers and perfect feeds the fame feafon ; but the 
plants may be continued through the winter in a 
moderate warmth, though few perfbnj; are at the 
trouble of preferving the plants after they have ri- 
pened their feeds, becaufe the young plants make a 
better appearance. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it rifes with a woody (talk feven or eight feet 
high, fending out many fide branches toward the top, 
which are covered with a whitifh bark, and garnifhed 
' with angular heart-fhaped leaves, which are woolly ; 
they are about four inches long, and three broad to- 
ward their bafe, ending in acute points, and have fe- 
veral longitudinal veins. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ftalk upon long foot-ftalks ; 
they are compofed of five roundifh petals, which arc 
joined at their bafe, but fpread open above, and are 
of a yellow colour, turning to a red as they decay-, 
thele are fucceeded by large, obtufe, five-cornered, 
hairy feed-vefTels, which open in five cells, filled with 
Jarge kidney-fliaped feeds. 

This is propagated by feeds, which muft be fbwn 
upon a hot- bed in the fpring, and the plants after- 
ward treated in the fame way as the two laft men- 
tioned, during the firft fummer, but in the autumn 
they muft be plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove, 
where they Ihould conftantly remain, and be treated 
in the fame way as other tender plants from the fame 
country, giving them but little water in winter ; the 
fecond year the plants will flower, but they have not 
as yet perfected feeds in England. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in both Indies ; this 
rifes with a woody pithy ftem eight or ten feet high, 
dividing into feveral branches toward the top, which 
are covered with a woolly down, and garnilhed 
with round heart-fhaped leaves, ending in acute 
points •, they are of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
and hoary on their under, full of large veins, and are 
placed alternately on the ftalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches in loofe fpikes ; they 
are of a whitifh yellow colour, and are fucceeded by 
fhort acuminated capfules, opening in five cells, filled 
with large kidney-fliaped feeds. 
This fort is propagated in the fame way, and the 
plants require the fame treatment as the fifth, and 
flower the fecond year, provided they are brought 
forward, otherwife they will not flower before the 
third or fourth feafon * but they will bear the open 
air in fummer, in a warm Gtuation, though they will 
not rn ake great progrefs there. 
The fet enth fort grows naturally on the coaft of 
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Malabar, from whence I received the plants; this rifes 
with a woody ftalk twelve or fourteen feet high, di- 
viding into many imall branches toward the top, which 
are garnilhed with oval fawed leaves, ending in acute 
points ; they are of a lucid green above, but are pale 
on their under fide, and are placed without order 
The flowers come out from the fide of the branches 
at the wings of the leaves, on pretty long fbot-ftaiks ■ 
they are compofed of many oblong roundiih petals of 
a red colour, which expand like the Role, the flowers 
being as large when fully blown, as the- common refl 
Rofe, and as double. This is a perennial plant, which 
is propagated by cuttings ; and the plants muft con- 
ftantly be kept in the ftove, giving them a large fharc 
of air in warm weather, and but little water in win- 
ter. There is a variety of this with white flowers, but 
I have not feen any of the plants in the Englifli g ar . 
dens ; nor have I feen the fiogle flowering kind, for 
the inhabitants of India propagate that with double 
flowers by cuttings, which put out roots freely • this 
they do for the fake of flowers, which the women of 
that country make ufe of to colour their hair and 
eye-brows black, which will not wafli off : the Eng- 
lifh there ufe it for blacking of their fhoes, and from 
thence have titled it Shoe- flower. 
The eighth lort is an annual plant, which rifes with 
an upright ftalk feven or eight feet high ; the lower 
leaves are oval, ferrated, and entire, but the upper 
leaves are divided almoft to the foot-ftalk, into live 
fpear-fhaped fegments, like the fingers of a hand, 
ftanding on very long foot-ftalks, which have i J. urns 
at their bafe, and are fharply fawed on their edges. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ftalks ; 
they are large, of a pale fulphur colour, with a dark 
purple bottom, and are fucceeded by oval, acumi- 
nated, prickly capfules, which open in five cells, filled 
with large kidney-fhaped feeds. 
This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown 
upon a hot- bed, and the plants treated in the fame 
way as the third fort ; and when they arc grown too 
tall to ftand under the frames, they muft be placed in 
the ftove, where they will flower in Auguft, and the 
feeds will ripen in autumn. 

The ninth fort is near of kin to the eighth, but the 
ftalks do not grow fo tall the lower leaves are hearr- 
fhaped and entire, the middle leaves are divided into 
three, and the upper into five fegments, almoft to the 
foot-ftalks ; they are fawed on their edges, and the 
ftalk is prickly. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ftalks •, they are of a very pale fulphur 
colour, with dark bottoms, but not fo large as thofc 
of the laft. 

x This is propagated by feeds in the fame way as the 
eighth, and the plants require the fame treatment. 
It flowers in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The bark of both thefe plants is full of ftrong fibres, 
which I have been informed the inhabitants of the 
Malabar coaft prepare and make into a ftrong cord- 
age; and by what I haveobferved, it may be wrought 
into fine ftrong thread of any fize, if properly manu- 
factured. 

The tenth fort grows - naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where the inhabitants ufe the green pods to add an 
acid tafte to their viands : there are two varieties of 
this, one with a light green, and the other a deep red 
pod, which always maintain their difference ; but as 
there is no other difference but that of the colour of 
their pods, they do not deferve feparate titles. Tins 
rifes with an herbaceous ftem about three feet high, 
fending out feveral lateral branches, which arc gar- 
ni flied with fmooth leaves divided into five lobes. 
The flowers come out from the fide of the branches ; 
they are of a dirty white, with dark purple bot- 
toms, and are fucceeded by obtufe fccd-veflels, di- 
vided into five cells, which are filled with kidney- 
fhaped feeds. 

This fort is propagated in the fame way as. the third, 
and will flower and perfect feeds the fame year, lb is 

feldom preferved longer in England. 

4 ' The 
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The eleventh fort is a native of Ceylon ; this rifes with 
an herbaceous ftalk, which is prickly, from two to 
three feet high, dividing upward into fmall branches, 
which are garnilhed with hand-fhaped leaves, divided 
into five fegments. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves ; they are fmall and white, with 
purple bottoms, and are fucceeded by fhort obtufe 
capfules with five cells, filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. 
The feeds of this fort were fent me by Dr. Breynius of 
Dantzick. 

This plant is annual, fo muft be treated in the fame 
way as the third. 

The twelfth fort is alfo annual with us ; this rifes with 
an herbaceous ftalk three feet high, clofely fet with 
prickly hairs, and divides into branches upward, gar- 
nifhed with hand-lhaped leaves, divided into five 
lobes, winch are fpear-ihaped, ending in acute points ; 
they are hairy, and crenated on their edges, ftancling 
upon very long foot- ftalks ; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the ftalk, and are very like thofe of the 
third ; this plant requires the fame culture as the third 
fort. The feeds of this were fent me by Dr. Juflicu, 
from Paris. 

The thirteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun in the ifland of Cuba, from whence he fent 
me the feeds. This rifes with a woody ftalk twelve 
or fourteen feet high, fending out many lateral 
branches, garnifhed with hairy heart-fhaped leaves, 
crenated on their edges ; the flowers come out 
Jfingle from the wings of the leaves ; they are of a 
very bright yellow colour, but not fo large as either 
of the former forts, and are fucceeded by fliort cap- 
fules ending in acute points, divided into five cells, 
which are filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. This plant 
is tender, fo requires the fame treatment as the fifth, 
and other tender kinds, with which management it 
flowers and produces good feeds here. 
The fourteenth fort has a perennial root but an an- 
nual ftalk. The feeds of this were fent me from the 
Bahama Iflands, which fucceeded in the Chelfea gar- 
den, where the plants produced plenty of flowers, 
but did not ripen their feeds. ■ This rifes with leve- 
ral ftalks from the root, which grow four feet high, 
garnifhed with oblong, heart-lhaped, fmooth leaves, 
ending in acute points, of a light green on their 
upper fide, but hoary on their under, and arc flightly 
indented on their edges, (landing upon long foot- 
ftalks ; the flowers are produced at the top of the 
ftalks i they, arc very large, and of a light purple co- 
lour with dark bottoms, and are fucceeded by fhc-rt 
capfules divided into five cells, filled with kidney- 
fhaped feeds. 

This is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on 
a moderate hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they fhould be each planted in a fe- 
parate fmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed, treating 
them in the fame way as the other tender forts, but al- 
lowing them a greater fharc of air in warm weather ; 
for thefe may be brought to ftand in the open air in 
fummer, but unlefs the feafon is very warm they will 
not flower there ; for thofe which flowered in the Chel- 
fea garden, were plunged into atan-bed whofe heat was 
declining, under a deep frame, where they produced 
plenty of flowers, but they came too late to ripen 
feeds. The ftalks decay in the autumn, but if the 
pots are fheltered under a hot- bed frame and fecurcd 
from froft, they will continue feveral years, and put 
out new ftalks in the fpring. 

The fifteenth fort is very common in the Weft-Indies, 
Where the inhabitants cultivate it for the pods or feed- 
Veflels, which they gather green to put into their fcups ; 
thefe, having a foft vifcous juice, add a thicknefs to 
their foups, and renders them very palatable. It rifes 
with a foft herbaceous ftalk, from three to five feet 
high, dividing upward into many branches, garnifhed 
with hand-fhaped leaves, divided into five lobes ; the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the ftalk; they 
are of a pale fulphur colour with dark purple bottoms, 
but are i mailer than either of the other forts, and of 
very Ihorc duration, opening in the morning with the 
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rifing fun, but are faded long before noon iri wsfrrt 
weather. Thefe are fucceeded by capfules of very 
different forms, in the different varieties in fome the 
capfules are not thicker than a man's finger, and five 
or fix inches long ; in others they are very thick, and 
not more than two or three inches long; in fome plants 
they grow erect, in others they are rather inclined ; 
and thefe varieties are conftant, for I have many years 
cultivated thefe plants, and have not found them 
vary. 

This fort is propagated by feeds in the fame way 
as the third, and the plants require the fame treat- 
ment, for they are too tender to thrive in the open a^r 
in this country ; I have often tranlplanted the plants 
into warm borders, after they have acquired proper 
ftrength, and have ibmetimes in very warm fcafons had 
them thrive for a fliort time, but the firft cold or bad 
weather their leaves have all dropped off; and then 
they have decayed gradually, fo that they have but 
rarely flowered, and have never in the belt feafons 
perfected their feeds ; therefore thofe who are in- 
clinable to cultivate thefe plants, muft conftant ly fhel- 
ter them in bad weather. 

The fixtecnth fort grows naturally near Venice, in 
moift land ; this hath a perennial root, and an annual 
ftalk, which rifes from three to fourfeet high; the lower 
leaves are angular and heart-fhaped, but the upper 
are fpear-fhaped, and flightly indented on their edges ; 
the rlowers are produced from the wings of the 
leaves, upon long foot-ftalks ; they are fmall, and 
of a purple colour with a dark bottom, and are fuc- 
ceeded by five-cornered compreffrd capfules, filled 
with kidney-fhaped feeds. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown on a hot-bed, and the plants fhould be treated 
in the fame way as die fourteenth fort, otherwife they 
will not flower ; for although the roots will live in 
the full ground here, yet the fummcrs are not warm 
enough to bring them to flower. I have fome of the 
roots which have remained feven years, putting up 
many ftalks, which rife upward of three feet, and 
have the flower-buds formed on their tops •, but thefe 
appear fo late in the feafon, that they.feldom have 
opened. 

The feventcerith fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica ; this hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk ; 
the roots of this fort will live in the full ground, 
but unlefs the fummer is warm, the flowers feldom 
open. It rifes with fingle ftalks from the root, two 
feet high or more; the leaves arc oval and fawed, 
the flowers are large and purple. 

The eighteenth fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica, in moift ground. This hath a perennial root, ' 
and an annual ftalk like the former, which is herba- 
ceous and never branches ; the leaves arc oval, with 
three lobes which arc nor deeply divided ; they are of 
a bright green on their upper fide, but woolly on their 
under; the flowers are produced from the wings of 
the ftalk ; they are large, and of a bright purple co- 
lour. This fort, like the former, feldom flowers in 
the open air here, unlefs the fummer proves very warm, 
but the roots will live in. the full ground, if they are 
planted in a fheltered fituation. The only way to 
have thefe plants flower in this country, is to keep 
the roots in pots, and fiieltcr them under a frame in 
winter, and in the fpring plunge them into a gentle 
hot-bed, which will caufe them to put out their 
Italics early ; and when the ftalks are fo high as to 
reach the glaffes, the pots may be removed into a 
glafs-cafe ; where, if they arc duly fupplied with wa- 
ter, and have plenty of air in hot weather, they will 
flower very well in July, and in warm feafons will ri- 
pen their feeds. 

The nineteenth fort is an annual plant, which grow* 
naturally in fome parts of Italy, and has been long 
cultivated in the Englifli gardens, by the title of 
Venice Malva. Gerard and Parkinfon title it Alcea 
Vcneta, and Flos Hora, or Flower of an hour, from 
the fhort duration of its flowers, which in hot wea- 
ther continue but few hours 'open : however, there 
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is a fucceflion of flowers which open daily for a con- 
iiderable time, fo that a few of thefe plants may be 
allowed a place in every curious garden. 
It rifes with a branching ftalk a foot and a half 
high, having many fhort lpines which are fofc, and 
dcTnot appear unlefs clolely viewed : the leaves are 
divided into three lobes, which are deeply jagged al- 
moft to the midrib thefe jags are oppofue, and the 
fegments are obtufe the flowers come out at the 
joints of the {talks upon pretty long foot-ftalks, hav- 
ing a double empalement, the outer being compofed 
of "ten long narrow leaves, which join at their bafe ; 
the inner is of one thin leaf, fwollen like a bladder, 
cut into five acute iegments at the top, having many 
longitudinal purple ribs, and is hairy -, both thefe are 
permanent, and indole the capfule after the flower is 
palt. The flower is compofed of five obtufe petals, 
which fpread open at the top, the lower part forming 
an open bell-ihaped flower thefe have dark purple 
bottoms, but are of a pale fulphur colour above, 
having the ftamina and apices joined in a column in 
the center-, after the flower is paft, the germen turns 
to a blunt capfule opening in five cells, which are 
filled with fmail kidney-ihaped feeds. It flowers in 
June, July, and Auguil, and the feeds ripen about a 
month after. This fore is propagated by feeds, which 
Ihould be fown where the plants are defigned to re- 
main, for they do not bear tranfplanting well ; if 
the feeds are fown in autumn, the plants will come 
•up early in the fpring, fo will flower in the 
fummer, and thole which are fown early in the fpring 
will fucceed them ; fo that by lowing them at three 
different feafons, they may be continued in fucceflion 
till the troll flops them. Thefe require no other cul- 
ture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where ihey are too clofe ; and. if the feeds are 
permitted to fcattcr, the plants will come up full as 
well as when fown, fo that it will maintain its filia- 
tion unlefs it is weeded out. 

The twentieth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope this is alfo an annual plant which refem- 
blcs the former, but the ftalks grow more erect, are 
of a purplifh colour, and very hairy-, the leaves are 
compofed of three lobes, which are divided almoft to 
the foot-ftalk thefe are narrow, the middle lobe 
ftretcliing out more than twice the length of the two 
fide lobes, and they are but llightly indented on their 
edges, whereas thofe of the former are cut almoft to 
the midrib the flowers are larger, and their colour 
deeper, than thofe of the other. 

The feeds of the twcnty-fcccnd fort were fent me 
from the Cape of Good Hope, a few years paft. This 
is alio an annual plant, having at firft fight fome re- 
semblance of the other forts before-mentioned ; but it 
rifes with ftrong hairy branching ftalks, garnilhed 
with much broader leaves than either of the former, 
the lower being divided into three, and the upper into 
five obtufe lobes, wluVh are crenated on their edges*, 
the flowers are large, but of a paler colour than thofe 
of the other. This has maintained the difference ten 
years, fo that there is no doubt of its being a diftinct 
fpecies. 

All thefe are as hardy as the nineteenth fort, fo may 
be treated in the fame way. 

■The twenty- third fort grows naturally at Campeachy, 
from whence, the late Dr. Houftoun fent me the feeds. 
This differs fo effentially from the other fpecies in its 
fructification, as to deferve another title ; for all the 
other have dry capfules with five cells, including 
many kid ney-m aped feeds, but this hath a foft vit 
cous berry, with a hard fhell inclofed, containing five 
roundifh feeds: it riles with a Ihrubby ftalk ten or 
twelve feet high, dividing into many branches, which 
are garni fhed with fmooth, heart-fhaped, angular 
leaves, which arc crenated on their edges ; the flowers 
come out from the wings of the ftalks fingly, Hand- 
ing on fiiort foot-ftalks ; they are compofed of five 
oblong petals, which are twilled together and never 
expand ; they are of a fine fcarlet, and are fucceeded 
by roundifh berries of a fcarlet colour when ripe, in- 
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clofing a hard fliell which opens in five cells, each 
containing a fingle roundifh feed. • 
•This fort is generally propagated here by cuttings, 
becaufe the feeds do not often ripen here *, if the cut- 
tings are planted in pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a gentle hot bed, keeping the air from 
them, they will foon take root, and Ihould be gradu- 
ally inured to bear the open air. Thefe plants require 
a moderate ftove to preferve them through the winter; 
and if they are kept in warmth in fummer, they will 
flower, and fome times ripen fruit, though they may 
be placed abroad in a flickered fituation for two or 
three months in fummer, but the plants fo treated fel- 
dom flower fo well. 
HIERACIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 818. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 469. tab. 267. [of 'Jipag, Gr. a hawk-, 
fo called, becaufe hawks as well as eagles, have a 
ftrong and quick fight *, and it is reported, that if by 
reafon of the heat of the air, a film grows over the 
eyes of this bird, then the parent let falls a drop of 
the juice of it in its eye, which takes it off-, and that, 
in like manner, it is good to clear the human light.] 
Hawk weed. 

The Characters are. 

hath a flower compofed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in one common fcaly empalemeu:, 
whofe fcales are narrow, and very unequal in their length 
and pofition ; the florets are equal and uniform \ they have 
one petal which is fhaped like a tongue, indented in five 
■ fegments at the point, placed imbricatim over each other ; 
thefe have each five Jbort hairy ftamina, terminated by 
cylindrical fummits. At the bottom of the petal is fili- 
ated the germen, fuppcrthg a Jlender ftyle, crowned 
, by two recurved ftigmas ; the germen afterward becomes a 
floor t four-cornered feed crowned with down, fitting in the 
empalement. 

'This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fccYion of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, which includes the plants 
with a compound flower, compofed only of fruitful 
florets. 

There are a great number of fpecies of this genus, 
many of which grow naturally as weeds in England, 
and the others are fo in different countries, therefore I 
fhall only felect thofe wihch are the moft beautiful, 
and bell worth cultivating from the number, which to 
enumerate, would fwell this work greatly beyond its 
bounds. 

1. Hieracium (Aurantiacmn) foliis integris* caule fub- 
nudo fimplicifiimo pilofo corymbifero. Hort. Cliff. 
388. Hawkweed with entire leaves, and a Jingle, hairy, 
naked ftalk, terminated by a cory m bus of flowers. Hiera- 
cium hortenfe, floribus atro purpurafcentibus. C. B. 
P. 128. Garden Hawkweed with dark pmple flowers. 

2. Hieracium (Cerintboides) foliis radicalibus obovatis 
denticulatis, caulinis oblongis femiamplexicaulibus. 
Prod. Lcyd. 124. Hawkweed with oval indented leaves 
at the root, thofe on the ftalks oblong, and half embracing 
them. Hieracium Pyrenaicum folio ccrinthes. Schol. 
Bot. Pyrenian Hawkweed with a Honey wort leaf. 

3. Hieracium (Blattaroides) foliis lanceolatis amplexi- 
caulibus dentatis, floribus folitariis, calycibus laxis. 
Hort. Cliff. 387. Hawkweed with fp ear -fhaped indented 
leaves embracing the ftalks, flowers growing Jingly, and 
looje empalements. Hieracium Pyrenaicum, blattarins 
folio minus hirfutum. Tourn. Inft. 472. Pyrcnea;i 
Hawkweed with a Moth Mullein leaf, lefs hairy. 

4. Hieracium {Amplexi caule) foliis amplexicauiibus 
cordatis fubdentatis, pedunculis unifloris hirfutis, caule 
ram ol b. H ort. C 1 i fT. 3 8 7 . Hawkweed with heart -ft aped, 
indented, hairy foot-ftalks, leaves embracing the ftalks bear- 
ing one flower, and a branching ftalk. Hieracium Pyre- 
naicum rotundifolium amplexicaule. Schol. Bot. Py~ 
renean Hawkweed, with round leaves embracing the ftalks. 

5. Hieracium (Sabaudum) caule erecto multifloro, fo- 
liis ovato-lanceolatis dentatis femiamplexicaulibus. 
Prod. Leyd. 124. Hawkweed with an erecl ftalk bear- 
ing many flowers, and oval fpear-ftmped leaves half 
embracing the ftalk. Hieracium fabaudum altiflimum, 
foliis latis brevibus, crebrius nafcentibus. Mor. Hill. 

3> P - 7K 6. Hie- 
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6. Hjeraciuw (UmbeUatum) foliis Hnearibus fubden- 
tatis fparfis, floribus fubumbellatis. Flor. Lapp. 287. 
Hawkweed with linear indented leaves placed thinly, and 
flowers aimoft in an umbel. Hieracium fruticofum, an- 
guftifiimo incano folio. H. L. 3 1 6. 
The lirft fort grows naturally in Syria ; this fends out 
from the root many oblong oval leaves, which are 
entire and hairy ; from between the leaves arife a 
fingle ftalk, little more than a foot high, cover- 
ed with hairs-, the flowers are produced in a co- 
rymbus at the top ; they are of a dark red colour, 
compofed of many florets, which are fucceeded by 
oblong black feeds, crowned with a white down, 
which, when ripe, by the elafticity of the down, is 
drawn out of the empalement, and by the firft ftrong 
gale of wind, are wafted to a confiderable diftance. 
The flowers appear the beginning of June, and 
the feeds ripen in about live or fix weeks after, but 
there is frequently a fucceftion of flowers till the au- 
tumn. 

It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown on 
an eaft afpected border in March ; and when the 
plants come up, they muft be kept clean from weeds, 
till they are ftrong enough to remove, which will be 1 
by the beginning of June ; then they mould be trans- 
planted to a fhady border of undunged ground, at fix 
inches diftance, obferving to water them if the wea- 
ther fhould prove dry, till they have taken new root ; 
after which, if they are kept clean from weeds, they 
will require no other culture : in the autumn they 
fhould be tranfplanted where they are defigned to re- 
main •, the following fummcr they will flower and 
produce ripe feeds, and the roots will continue fomc 
years, if they are not planted in a rich moift foil, 
which frequently occafions their rotting in winter. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
mountains. It is a perennial plant, whole lower leaves 
are oval, indented, and of a grayifh colour *, thole on 
the ftalks are fmaller, but of the fame fhapc and co- 
lour, and half embrace the ftalks with their bafe the 
ftalks rife a foot high, branching out in feveral divi- 
fions, each being terminated by one yellow flower. 
This is propagated by feeds as the firft fort. 
The third fort grows on the Pyreriees •, this hath a | 
perennial root, which fends up feveral erect ftalks, 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves which are in- 
dented •, the flowers arc produced from the wings of 
the ftalks, upon Ihort foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one 
large yellow flower, having a loofe empalement ; this 
flowers in June it is propagated by parting of the 
foots in autumn, and will thrive in any fituation. 
The fourth fort rifes with a branching ftalk a foot 
and a half high, garnifhed with heart-fhaped leaves 
which are indented at their bafe, where they embrace 
the ftalks ; each divifion of the branches terminate 
in a hairy foot-ftalk, fuftaining one large yellow 
flower, which appears in June, and the feeds ripen 
in the end of July. This is a perennial plant, which 
is propagated by feeds as, the firft fort, and requires the 
fame treatment. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Savoy •, the root of 
this is perennial, fending up feveral erect ftalks near 
two feet high, garnifhed with fhort, fpear-fhaped, in- 
dented leaves, half embracing the ftalk with their 
bafe the flowers are pretty large, of a deep yellow 
colour, terminating the ftalks •, it flowers in July. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Holland ; it is a 
perennial plant, rifmg with three or four flender ftalks, 
garnifhed with hoary linear leaves, and terminated by 
yellow flowers. This rarely jDroduces feeds in Eng- 
land, fo is propagated by parting of the roots in au- 
tumn : but the fifth maybe propagated either in the 
fame manner, or from feeds as the firft fort, as it pro- 
duces plenty of feeds here. 
HILLS have many ufes, of which I fhall only men- 
tion three or four. 

1 ft, They ferve as fereens, to keep off the cold and 
nipping biafts of the northern and eaftcrn winds, 
adly, The long ridges and chains of lofty mountains, 
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being generally found to run from eaft to weft, ferve t<S 
flop the evagation of thofe vapours toward the poles, 
without which they would all run from the hot coun- 
tries, and leave them deftitute of rain. 
3dly, They condenfe thofe vapours, like alembic 
heads into clouds ; and fo by a kind of external diftil- 
lation, give origin to fprings and rivers ; and by • 
amafling, cooling, and conltipating them, turn them 
into rain, and by that means render the fervid re- 
gions of the torrid zone habitable. 
4thly, They ferve for the production of a great num- 
ber of vegetables and minerals, which are not found 
in other places. 

It hath been found by experience and calculation, 
that Hills, though they meafure twice as much as the 
plain ground they ftand upon, yet the produce of the 

- one'ean be no more than tiie other i and therefore, in 

- purchafing land, the Hills ought not to be bought for 
more than their fuperficial meafure, i. c. to pay no 
more for two acres upon the lide of a Hill, than for 
one upon the plain, if the foil be equally rich. 

It is true, that thofe lands that are hilly and moun- 
tainous, are very different as to their valuable con- 
tents, from what arc found in flat and plain ground, 
whether they be planted, fown, or built upon, as for 
example : 

Suppofe a Hill contains four equal fides, which meet 
in a point at top ; yet the contents of thefe. four fides 
can produce no more grain, or bear no more trees, 
than the plain ground on which the Hill ftands, or 
than the bafe of it ; and yet by the meafure of the 
fides, there may be double the number of acres, rods, 
and poles, which they meafure on the bafe or ground- 
plot. 

For as long as r.ll plants preferve their upright me- 
thod of growing, hilly ground can bear no more plants 
in number than the plain at the bafe. 
Again, as to buildings on a Hill, the two fides of a 
Hill will bear no more than the fame number of 
houfes that can ftand in the line at the bafe. 
And as to rails, or park pailing over a Hill, though 
the meafure be near double over the Hill to the line at 
the bottom, yet both may be inclofed by the fame 
number of pales of the fame breadth. 

HIPPOCASTANU M. See Esculus; 

HIPPOCRATEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 54. Coa: 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 8. tab. 35. 

The Characters are, 
// bath a large fpreading empalement of one leaf cut at 
the top into five figments •, the flower bath five oval pe- 
tals, which are indented at the points. It hath three 
awl-fhapcd ftamina, terminated by broad Jummits % and 
an oval gcrmcn Jit it a ted below the petal, with a ftyle 
the length of the ftamina, crowned hy an obtitfe ftignia. 
The germcn afterward becomes a heart-flwped capfule 
winged at the top, inchjing five feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linnrcus's third clafs, intitlcd Triandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having three ftamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Hippocratea (Volubilis.) Lin. Sp. 50. Plum. Gen. 8. 
Hippocratea with a triple rottndijh fruit and a twining 
ftalk. Coa fcandens, fructu trigemino fubrotundo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 8. Climbing Coa with a triple rottndijh 
fruit. 

The feeds of this plant were fent me from Campeachy 
by Mr. Robert Millar, and feveral of the plants were 
raifed in England, which continued two years in fe- 
veral gardens, but not one of them lived to flower ; 
they grew to the height of eight or ten feet, twining 
• round ftakes, but their ftalks were very flender, and 
decayed at the bottom, probably from their having 
too much wet. 

It is a very tender plant, fo muft be conftantly kept 
in the bark-bed in the ftovc, and fhould have but lit- 
tle wet in winter. 
HIPPOCREPIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 791. Fer- 
rum cquinum. Tourn. Inft. 400. tab. 225. Horfc- 
fhoe Vetch ; in French, Fer de CbevaL 

The 
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The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent ; of one leaf 
divided into five parts, the two upper being joined. . The 
fewer is of the butterfly kind ; the ftandard hath a nar- 
row bafe the length of the empalement, but is heart- 
fbaped above \ the wings are oval, oblong, and blunt ; 
4he keel is moon fbaped and compreffed. It bath ten fta- 
mina, nine joined and one feparate, which ft and eretl, ter- 
minated by Jingle fummits. It hath an oblcng narrow ger- 
men, fitting on an awl fhaped ftyle, crowned by a Jingle 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a long, plain, com- 
preffed pod, which is * ut into many parts from the wider 
J'eam to the upper, each part forming a roundifh ftnus, 
with obtufe three-cornered joints connected to the upper 
feam, each joint being Jhaped like a borfe-fhoe y inclofing 
a Jingle feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fec"tion of 
Linnzuis's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria, which includes the plants with a leguminous 
flower, having ten ftamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 
. Hippocrepis (Unijiliquofa) leguminibus fefillibus fo- 
litariis. Hort. Cliff". 36*4. Horfefhoe Vetch with Jingle 
pods fitting cbfe to thejlalk. Ferrum equinum, filiqua 
lingulari. C. B. P. 349. Horfe-fboe Vetch with a Jingle 
pod. 

. Hippocrepis (Comofa) leguminibus pedunculatis con- 

fertis, margin c exteriore repandis. Prod. Leyd. 384. 

Horfe-fooe Vetch, with pods growing in clufters upon 
fcot-flalhs, whofe outer border is turned inward. Ferrum 

cquinum Germanicum,. filiquis in fummitate. C. B. 

P. 346. German Horfe-Jhoe Vetch having pods on the tops 

of the fialks. 

. Hippocrepis (Multifiliquofa) leguminibus peduncu- 
latis confertis, margine altcro lobatis. Hort. ClifE 364. 
Horjefhce Vetch with pods growing in clufters upon foot- 

ftalks, one border of whuh has lobes. Ferrum equi- 
mim fi liqua multiplied C. B. P. 346. Horfe-Jhoe Vetch 
with many pods. 

The firfl: fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. 
This is an annual plant, which fends from the root 
fevcral trailing ftalks a foot long, that divide upward 
into fmaller branches, garniflicd with winged leaves, 
compofed of four or five pair of narrow fm all lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, which are obtuie, and in- 
dented at their ends ; from the wings of the (talk 
come out fingle Rowers of the butterfly kind, which 
are yellow, and fucceeded by fingle pods fitting clofe 
to the ftalks, which are about two inches long, and 
a third of an inch broad, bending inward like a 
fickle, and divided into many joints Hi aped like a 
horfefhoe. This flowers in June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in the autumn, foon after which the plants 
decay. 

The fecond fort is found growing naturally in lome 
parts of England, upon chalky hills, particularly at 
Hogmagog hills near Cambridge ; this is a fmaller 
plant than the former, and hath a perennial root, fend- 
ing out (lender trailing (talks about fix inches long, 
■which are garnilhed with narrow winged leaves the 
flowers grow in clufters on the top of long foot- 
ftalks ; thefe arc fucceeded by pods which are fhortcr, 
and twilled inward in roundilh curves, but have joints 
fhaped like thofe of the former fort* 
The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Germany, and Italy. This is an annual plant, with 
trailing ftalks greatly rcfembling the firft, but the 
flowers are produced in clufters on the top of pretty 
long foot- ftalks they arc fhaped like thole of the 
other forts, and. the pods are jointed in like man- 
ner, but the joints are fixed to the oppofite border. 
Thefe plants flower in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguft and September. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which (hould 
be lown in the autumn, where the plants are defigned 
to remain ; and when the plants come up, they muft 
be kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they 
are too clofe, which is all the culture they require. 
The two annual forts will decay in the autumn after 
they have, perfected their feeds, but the roots of the 
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other will continue two or three years, provided they 
are not in too good ground. 

H1PPOLAPATHUM. See Rumex. 

HIPPO MANE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1099. Manca* 
nilla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. tab. 30. The Man- 
chineel. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers in the fame fpike \ the 
male flowers come cut in fmall clujlers, from a fmell 
cup-Jbaped empalement ; thefe have no petals ; from the 
center of each empalement crifes a Jingle ftyle, terminated 
. by two bifid fummits. The female flowers have no petal, 
but an oval germen 'wrapped up in a three-leaved empale- 
ment ; they have no Jiyle, but are crowned by a tripartite 
. bifid ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a rcundifh 
fruit with a flejhy cover, inclofing a rough hard fljcll 
with fever al cells, each inclofing one oblong. feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in -the ninth fec"bion of 
Linnseus's twenty- firfl: clafs, which includes die plants 
with male and female flowers, which have but one 
ftamina. 

The Species are, 

1. Hippomane (Manfinella) foliis ovatis ferratis. Hort. 
Cliff. 484. Hippomane with oval fla wed leaves. Man- 
c/anella pyrie facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. go. Manchineel 
with the appearance of the Pear-tree. 

2. Hippomane {Biglanduhfa) foliis ovato-oblongis, bafi 
gland ulofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1431. Hippomane wit It 
oval oblong leaves, which have glands at their bafe. Man- 
faniila lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. 
Manchineel with oblong Bay leaves. 

3. Hippomane (Spinofa) foliis fubovatis dentato fpinofis. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 1191. Hippomane with oval leaves 
which have prickly Indentures. Man9anilla aqui-fo!ii 

- foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. Manchineel with Holly 
leaves. 

The firfl: fort grows naturally in all the iflands of the 
Weft-Indies. This is a very large tree in its native 
foil, almoft equalling the Oak in fize ; the wood is 
much eftecmed for making of cabinets, book-cafes, 
&cc. being very durable, and taking a fine polifli •, it 
is alfo faid, that the worms will not eat it : but as the 
trees abound with a milky cauftic juice, fo before 
they are felled,- they make fires round their trunks to 
burn out their juice, otherwife they who fell them, 
would be in danger of lofing their fight, by the juice 
flying in their eyes and wherever this falls on the 
fkin, it will raife blifters ; and if it comes upon linen, 
it will immediately turn it black, and on being waflicd 
will come into holes : it is alfo dangerous working 
of the wood after it is fawn out, for if any of the faw- 
duft happens to get into the workmens eyes, it caufes 
inflammations, and the lofs of fight for fome time ; 
to prevent which, they generally cover their faces 
with fine lawn, during the time they are working th« 
wood. 

This tree hath a fmooth brownifh bark j the trunk 
divides upward into many branches, which are gar- 
niflicd with oblong leaves about three inches long, 
and one inch and a half broad, ending in acute points; 
they are flightly fawed on their edges, and are of a 
lucid green, Handing on fbort foot-ftalks. The flowers 
come out in fhort fpikes at the end of the branches, 
being of both fcxes in the fame fpike, but having no 
petals they make but little appearance ; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by fruit, about the fize and of the lame fhapc 
as the Golden Pippin, turning of a yellow colour when 
ripe, which has often tempted Arrangers to cat of 
them to their coft, for they inflame the mouth and 
throat to a great degree, caufing violent pains in the 
throat and ftomach, which is dangerous, unlefs re- 
medies are timely applied. 

The inhabitants of America believe it is dangerous 
to fit or lie under thefe trees, and affirm, that the rain, 
or dew, which falls from the leaves, will raife blis- 
ters; but it is very certain, that unlefs the leaves are 
broken, and the juice of them mix with the rain, it 
will do no injury. 

The fecond lort grows naturally at Carthagena in 

New Spain, and die third at Campeachy, from which 

plac«s 
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plares the late Dr. Houftoun fent me their feeds. The 
jeeond ibrt grows to as large a fize as the firft. The 
leaves of this are much longer than thofe of the firft, 
and have two fmall glandules growing at their bafe 
they are lawed on their edges, and are of a lucid 
green. 

The third fort is of humbler growth, feldom rifing 
more than twenty feet high ; the leaves of this great- 
ly refemble thofe of the common Holly, and are fet 
with fharp prickles at the end of each indenture ; 
they are of a lucid green, and continue all the year. 
Thefe plants are preferved in lbme of the curious 
gardens in Europe, where they can never be expected 
to rife to any great height, for they are too tender to 
live in thefe northern countries, but in ftoves ; they 
rife eafily from feeds, provided they are good. The 
feeds mull be fown upon a good hot- bed, and when 
the plants come up, they mould be each planted in a 
fmall feparate pot rilled with light fandy earth, and 
plunged into a good bed of tanners bark, treating 
them in the fame way as other tender plants ; but they 
muft not have much wet, for thefe plants abound with 
an acrid milky juice, and it is certain that moft plants 
which do, are foon killed by much moifture : thefe 
plants muft be removed into the ftove, and plunged 
into the tan-bed in autumn, where they mould con- 
ftantly remain, giving them very little water in win- 
ter i and in fummer when the weather is warm, they 
Ihould have a good fhare of air admitted to them, and 
once or twice a week refrefhed with water ; by this 
management I have raifed many of thefe plants to 
the height of five or fix feet, which have, by their 
mining green leaves, made a pretty variety during 
the winter feafon in the ftove. 
1 1 1 P P O P H A E. Lin. Gen. Plant. 9 So. Rhamnoides. 
Tourn. Cor. 52. tab. 481. Ballard Rhamrius, or Sea 

Buckthorn. 

The Characters arc, 
// is male and female in different plants ; the male flowers 
have an empalement of one leaf cut into two fegmcnts, 
which clofe at their points \ they have ho petals, but have 
four port ftamina, terminated by oblong angular fummils, 
which are equal to the empalement. '■The female flowers 
hvvc no petals, but have a one- leaved empalcment, which is 
oval, oblong, tubulous, and bifid at the brim \ thefe have 
no ftamina, but in the center is fituated a fmall roundijh 
germcn, with a fhort ftyle, crowned by an oblong thick 
jligma, twice the length of the empalement. The germen 
afterward turns to a globular berry with one cell, inclofing 
one roundi/hfeed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnams's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Dioccia Te- 
trandria, in which arc included thofe plants which 
are male and female in diftincl: plants, and the male 
flowers have four ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Hippophae (Rhamnoides) foliis lariccolatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1023. Hippophae with fpear-fhaped leaves. Rham- 
noides falicis folio. Tourn. Cor. 53. Sea Buckthorn 
with a IVillow leaf. 

2. Hippophae {Canadenfis) foliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1024. Hippophae with oval leaves, called Canada Sea 
Buckthorn. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fea banks in 
Lincolnfliire, and alfoon thefand-banks between Sand- 
wich and Deal, in Kent ; there are two varieties of 
this, one with yellow, and the other with red fruit* 
but it is the firft only which I havcobferved growing 
naturally in England ; the other I faw growing on the 
fand-banks in Holland. 

Thefe rile with fhrubby (talks eight or ten feet high, 
fending out many irregular branches, which have 
a brown bark filvered over, garniihed with very' nar- 
row fpear-fhaped leaves, about two inches long, and 
a quarter of an inch broad in the middle, leffening 
;radually to both ends, of a dark green on their upper 
Ide, but hoary on their under, having a prominent 
midrib; the two borders of the leaves are reflexed 
like the Rofemary* thefe are placed alternate on every 
lide the branches, fitting very clofe. The flowers 
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come out from the fide of the younger branches, it* 
which they lit very clofe ; the male Mowers growing 
in fmall clutters, but the female come out fingly • 
thefe make but little appearance. They appear in 
July, and the berries on the female plants ire ripe irt 
autumn. 

This fort is eafily propagated by fuckers from the 
root, for the roots fpread wide, and fend up a great 
number of fhoots, lo as to form a thicket : if thefe 
are taken off in autumn, and tranfplanted into a niir- 
fery, they will be fit to tranfplant after one year's 
growth, to the places where they are to remain : as 
there is little beauty in this plant,, fo one or two of 
them may be allowed a place in a plantation of fhrubs 
for the fake of variety. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America; 
this hath much the appearance of the former fort, but 
the leaves differ in their fhape, thefe being much 
Ihorter and broader, and are not fo white on their 
under fide. This hath not as yet flowered in this 
country, but the plants feem equally hardy with the 
former, and may be eafily propagated by fuckers or 
layers. 

HIPPOSELINUM. See Sm vrnium. 

HIRUNDINARI A. See Ascleiias. 

HOEING is neceffary and beneficial to plants, for 

two things : ift, For deftroying of weeds ; 2dly, Be- 

caufe it difpoles the ground better to imbibe the 

night dews, keeps it in a coiiftant frefhnefs, and adds 

a vigour to the plants and trees, whofe fruit by that 

means, becomes better conditioned than othcrwife it 
'would be. 

This operation is performed by the hand, with an in- 
ftrument called a Hoe, which is well known to every 
gardener. There are feveral fizes of thefe-, the fmalleft^ 
which is called an Onion Hoe, is not more than three 
inches broad, and is ufed for Hoeing of Onions i not 
only to cut up the young weeds, but alfd to thin 
the Onions, by cutting up all thofe which are too clofe. 
The next fize is near four inches and a Half broad, and 
is called a Carrot Hoe ; this is ufed for Hoeing of Car- 
rots, or any other crop which requires the fame room 
as thofe. The largeft fize is about feven inches broad, 
and is frequently called aTurnep Hoe, being ufed for 
Hoeing of Turneps ; but this is generally ufed by the 
kitchen-gardeners, for Hoeing between all their crops 
which are planted out, or ftand fo far afunder as to ad- 
mit an inftrument of this breadth to pafs between the 
plants. Befide, thefe fort of Hoes, which are contrived 
to draw toward the perfon who ufes them, there is ano- 
ther fort of a different form, which is called a Dutch 
Hoe ; this is made for the perfon who ufes it to pufh 
from him, fo that he does not tread over the ground 
■which is hoed. This is a very proper inftrument for 
fcuffling over the ground to deftroy weeds, in fucli 
places where the plants will admit of its being ufed, 
and a perfon will go over a much greater ipace of 
ground in the fame time with one of thefe instruments, 
than with the common Hoe ; but this inftrument is 
not fo proper for Hoeing out crops, fo as to leave 
the plants at a proper diltance, nor will it penetrate 
the ground fo far ; therefore the other fort of hoc is 
to be preferred to this, becaufe it ftirs the ground and 
loofens the furface, whereby the dews penetrate the 
ground, and thereby promote the growth of the plants. 
Of late years there has alfb been another inftrument 
introduced in the field culture, called the Horfe Hoe? 
■which is a fort of plough with the ftiear fet more in- 
clining to a horizontal pofition than the common 
plough but as moft of the farmers are at a lofs how 
to ufe this inftrument, fo it has been but little practifed 
in this country as yet ; nor is it likely to be brought 
into ufe, unlefs the garden farmers near London, who 
are undoubtedly the beft hufbandmcn in Europe, in- 
troduce it ; for the common farmers can never be fup- 
pofed to alter their old cftablifhcd methods, till by nc- 
ceflity they are drove to it : a ftrong inftancc we have 
of thiskind, in the culture of Turneps, which for many 
years were fown in moft of the counties in England,- 
but till within about fixty years paft, they were never 
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hoed, except within twenty or thirty miles of London, 
where the gardeners who had been bred in the kitchen- 
gardens near London, every feafon went out in parti- 
cular gangs to the different parts of the neighbouring 
country, and each party engaged to hoe the Turneps 
in fuch a particular diftrict, at a certain price per 
acre j and from the fuccefs of the farmers who tirft 
employed them, their neighbours were at length 
tempted to follow their example, fo that it became ne- 
ceflary for lbme of their labourers to underftand this 
work ; and from that time it has prevailed fo much, 
as that many of the diftant counties have now engaged 
in this practice : and if the Horfe-hoeing hulbandry 
was but well eftablilhed among the farmers near Lon- 
don, there would be little doubt of its lp reading into 
the diftant counties ; but there are great prejudices 
again ft it at p relent, mod of them arifing from the 
ignorance of the farmers in general, and others from 
the over-fond nefs of the author to his own fchemes, 
which has in many particulars carried him into many 
known abfurdities ; and thefe being well known to 
every practical farmer and gardener, are fufficient ar- 
guments with them againlt making trial of the. uleful 
part of his fcheme. 

The utility of this method of hulbandry, is firft, in pro- 
portioning the number of plants to the -pafture, which 
the ground is fuppofed capable of nouriming pro- 
perly. The fecond is, by frequent ftirring of the 
furface of the land, all weeds which rob the crop 
of its nourifhment is deftroyed, and the clods of earth 
are hereby divided and pulverized, fo that the roots of 
the plants can more eafily penetrate them, and fearch 
their proper food befides, the dews and moifture are 
eafily imbibed in the loofe ground, whereby the plants 
receive a greater fliare of notirifliment. 
There are few perfons who properly confider of what 
confequencc the ftirring and breaking of the furface 
of the ground is to all crops growing therein. I have 
frequently made trial of this, when the crop has been 
fo bad as to be thought not worth (landing, which has 
been occafioned by the great quantity of rain which 
has fallen, whereby the furface of the ground has been 
fo clofely bound, as that the plants could find no nou- 
rifhment, but have changed their ufual verdure to a 
purple colour, and have made no progrefs ; but 
upon Hoeing the ground and breaking the clods, the 
plants have put out new roots, and have flourifhed 
exceedingly. From many repeated trials of this kind 
I can affirm, that if the Wheat in general was fowed 
in rows, fo as that the plough may be brought be- 
tween them in the fpring, to loofen the ground, which 
by the winter's rains may have been too clofely bound, 
the crop would more than double what is the com- 
mon produce. 

But the author of this fcheme was too fanguine in 
his propofals, firft, by aflerting, that in this method 
of hufbandry, the land would conftantly produce the 
fame fort of crops without diminution and fecond ly, 
it might be done without drcfling or manuring the 
ground * and his fondnefs for his own fcheme carried 
him fo far in the profecution of it, as at laft to have 
much worfe crops than any of his neighbours ; how- 
ever, this fhould not difcourage others from the prac- 
tice of it, though upon different principles : for al- 
though the land thus cultivated, will not nourifli the 
fame plant without manuring feveral years, yet by this 
method of hufbandry I can affirm, that all crops will 
be fo much improved, as to doubly anfwer the diffe- 
rence of expence, and lefs than a fixth part of the feed 
will be enough for the fame fpacc of ground. The 
common fwing plough will anfwer all intents of Horfe- 
hoeing* 

HOLCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1015. Milium. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 514- tab. 298. Sorgum. Mich. Indian 
Millet, or Corn. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and hermaphrodite flowers fometimes on the 
feme, plant, at others on different plants. The male 
flowers are finally and have a bivalve chaff \ thefe 
valves are ova/, fpcar-jbaped, and twifled, ending with 
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an acute beard *, they have a fmall hairy corolla with 
three hairy ftamina, terminated by oblong fummits. The 
hermaphrodite flowers are Jingle, in a fiiff bivalve chaff \ 
the inner of thefe is Jlender, hairy, and lefs than the em- 
palement; the outer valve terminates in a rigid heard, 
and is larger than the empalement ; they have three hairy 
ftamina, terminated by oblong fummits, with a rottnd- 
ijh germen, fupporting two hairy ftyks, crowned with 
plumofe fummits. The germen afterward becomes an oval 
Jingle feed wrapped up in the chaff. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feetion of 
Linnstis's twenty- third clafs, intitled Polygamic 
Monoecia which includes thole plants which have 
male and hermaphrodite flowers in different parts of 
the fame plant, whole flowers have leveral ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Hoixus {Sorgum) glumis villofis, feminibus ariftatis. 
Hort. Upfal. 301. Holms with hairy chaff and bearded 
feeds. Milium arundinaceum, fubrotundo femine. 
Sorgo nominatum. C. B. P. 26. Reed- like Millet , with 
a roundifh feed, called Sorgum. 

2. Holcus {Saccharatus) glumis glabris, feminibus mu- 
ticis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1047. Holcus with fmooth hujks, 
and feeds without awns. Milium Indicum, arundina- 
ceo caule, granis flavefcentibus. H. L. 425. Indian 
Millet with a reedy ftalk, andyellowiflj grains. 
There are feveral other of the graffy tribe which be- 
long to this genus, but as they arc not cultivated for 
ufe, fo I mall not enumerate them here. 

The two forts here mentioned, grow naturally in In- 
dia, where their grain is often ufed to feed poultry, 
and the feeds of thefe are frequently fent to Europe 
for the fame purpofe ; but the fummers are feldom 
warm enough to ripen the feeds in the open air in 
England, but in Italy they are both cultivated. The 
Italics of thefe plants rife five or fix feet high, v/hich 
are rtrong reedy, and like thole of the Maiz, or 
Turkey Wheat, but fmaller. The leaves are long and 
broad, having a deep furrow through the center, 
where the ' midrib is deprefled on the upper furface, 
and is very prominent below. The leaves are two 
feet and a half long, and two inches broad in the 
middle, embracing the ftalks with their bafe. The 
flowers come out in large panicles at the* top of the 
ftalks, refembling, at firft appearance, the male fpikes 
of the Turkey "Wheat ; thefe are fucceeded by large 
roundifh feeds, which are wrapped round with the chaff. 
Thefe plants are propagated in a few gardens for 
the fake of variety, but as they are late in ripening 
their grain here, fo they are not worth cultivating 
for ufe. The feeds Ihould be fown on a warm border, 
or upon a gentle hot-bed in March ; and when the 
plants come up, they fhould be thinned and planted 
at the diftance of a foot afunder in the rows, and the 
rows Ihould be three feet diftance i the culture after 
this, is to keep the ground clean from weeds, and 
draw the earth up with a hoe to the ftems of the 
plants ; if the feafon proves warm, their panicles will 
appear in July, and the grain will ripen in September, 
but in bad feafons their grain will not ripen here. 

HOLLOW ROOT. See Fumaria. 

HOLLY. See Ilex. 

HOLLYHOCKS. See Alcea. 

HOMOGENEAL or HOMOGENEOUS 
plants, are fuch plants as are of the fame kind, or na- 
ture, with others. 

HONEYSUCKLE. See Periclymenum. 

HOPS. See Lupulus. 

HORDEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 94. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 513. tab. 293. Barley; in French, Orge. 

The Characters are, 
if hath a partial involucrum of fix narrow-pointed leaves, 
which contain three flowers. T he petal of the flower opens 
with two valves ; the under valve is angular, fwclling, 
oval, and pointed, being longer than the empalement, 
ending in a long beard 5 the inner is fmall and fpear-Jhaped. 
The flower hath three hairy ftamina fhorter than the pe- 
tal, terminated by oblong fummits. It hath an oval turned 
germen, fupporting two hairy reflexed ftyles, crowned by the 

likefligmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong bellied 
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feed, pointed at both ends, bavhigahngitudiml furrow, fur- 
rounded by the petal of the flower which does not fall off. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fodtion 
of Linnasus's third clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have three (lamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 
Horde um {Vulgar e) flofculis omnibus hermaphrodi- 
tis arillatis ordinibus duobus erection bus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 84. Barley with all the flowers hermaphrodite, 
and two orders of beards, which are erefi. Horde u m 
polyfticum vernum. C. B. P. 22. Spring Barley with 
many rows of grain. 

Horde vm {Zeocriton) flofculis lateral i bus mafculis 

niuticis, fern in i bus angularibus imbricatis. Hort. 
Upfal. 23. Barley with male flowers on the fide, with- 
out awns, and angular feeds placed over each other. Hor- 
deum diftichon. C. B. P. 22. Common long-eared Barley. 

Hordeum {Diftichon) flofculis lateralibus mafculis 
irmticis, feminibus angularibus imbricatis. Hort. Up- 
fal. 23. Barley with male flowers on the fide, without 
awns, and angular imbricated feeds. Hordeum diftichum, 
fpica breviore & latiore, g ranis confertis. Raii Syn. 
246". Barley with Jhorter and broader fpikes, commonly 
called Sprat, or Battledore Barley. 

Hordeum {Hexaftichon) flofculis omnibus herma- 
phrodites ariftatis, feminibus fexfariam asqualiter po- 
fitis. Hort. Upfal. 23. Barley with all the flowers her- 
maphrodite, bearded, and fix -rows of feeds equally ranged. 
Hordeum hexafticum pulchrum. J. B. 2. 429. Hun- 
ter, or Square Barley, Bear Barley, or Big. 
The flrft fort is the common Spring Barley, which 
is principally cultivated inEngland; of this the farmers 
make two forts, viz. the common and rath-ripe Bar- 
ley, which are the fame : for the rath-ripe has only 
been an alteration, occafioned by being long cultivated 
upon warm gravelly lands. The feeds of this, when 
fown in cold or ftrong land, will the flrft year ri- 
pen near a fortnight earlier than the feeds taken from 
ftrong land ; therefore the farmers in the vales, gene- 
rally purchafe their feed Barley from the warm land ; 
for if faved in the vales two or three years, it will be- 
come full as late in ripening as the common Barley of 
their own product ; and the farmers on the warm 
land are alfo obliged to procure their feed Barley 
from the ftrong land, otherwife their grain would 
degenerate in bulk and fulnefs, which by thus 
changing is prevented. This fort of Barley is eafily 
diftinguifhed by the two orders of beards, or awns, 
which (land erect; the chaff is alfo thinner than that of 
the two laft fpecies, fo is efteemed better for malting. 
The fecond fort is the long-eared Barley, which is cul- 
tivated in many parts of England, and is an exceed- 
ing good fort ; but fome farmers object to this fort, 
becaufe they fay the ears being long and heavy, it is 
more apt to lodge j this hath the grains regularly 
ranged in a double row, lying over each other like 
tiles on a houfe, or the fcales of fifties. The hufk, 
or chaff of this Barley is alfo very thin, fo is much 
efteemed for malting. 

The third fort is ufually called Sprat Barley ; this 
hath lhorter and broader ears than either of the other 
forts •, the awns, or beards, are longer, and the grains 
arc placed clofer together, and the awns being long, 
the birds cannot fo eafily get out the grains ; this 
feldom grows fo tall as the other fpecies, the ftraw is 
ihorter and coarfer, fo not very good fodder for cattle. 
The fourth fort is rarely cultivated in the fouthern 
parts of England, but in the northern counties, and 
in Scotland, is generally fown, being much hardier 
than the other fpecies, fowill bear the cold ; this hath 
its grains difpofed in fix rows : the grain is large and 
plump, but it is not fo good for malting, which is the 
reafon for its not being cultivated in the fouthern 
parts of England, where the other forts, which are 
much better for that purpofe, do thrive well. 
All thefe forts of Barley are fown in the fpring of the 
year, in a dry time ; in fome very dry light land, 
the Barley is fown early in March ; but, in ftrong 
clayey foils, it is not fown till April, and fometimes 
not until the beginning of May j but when it is 
fown late, if the feafon doth not prove very favour- 
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able, it is very late in autumn before it is fit to mow, 
unlefs it be the rath-ripe fort, which is often ripe in 
nine weeks from tiie time of fowing. 
Some people fow Barley upon land where Wheat 
grew the former year ; but when this is practifed, the 
ground fliould be ploughed the beginning of October 
in a dry time, laying it in fmall ridges, that the froft 
may mellow it the better, and this will improve the 
land greatly ; and if this can be ploughed again in 
January, or the beginning of February, it will break 
and prepare the ground better ; then in March the 
ground is ploughed again, and laid even wiiere it 
is not very wet j but in ftrong wet lands the ground 
fliould be laid round, and the furrows made deep 
to receive the wet. When this is finifhed, the com- 
mon method is to fow the Barley- feed with a broad 
caft at two fowings ; the firft being harrowed in once, 
the fecond is harrowed until the feed is buried the 
common allowance of feed is four bulhels to an acre. 
This is the quantity of grain ufually fown by the far- 
mers ; but if they could be prevailed on to alter this 
practice, they would foon find their account in it ; 
for if left than half that quantity is fown, there will be 
a much greater produce, and the corn will be lefs lia- 
ble to lodge, as I have many years experienced ; for 
when corn or any other vegetable ftands very dole, 
thcftalks are drawn up weak, fo are incapable to refill 
the force of winds, or bear up under heavy rains j but 
when they are at a proper diftance, their ftalks will be 
more than twice the lize of the other, fo are feldom 
laid. I have frequently obferved in fields where there 
has been a foot-path through the middle, that the 
corn which has ftood thin on each fide the path hath 
Hood upright, when all the reft on both fides has been 
laid flat on the ground : and whoever will obferve thefe 
roots of corn near the paths, will find them tiller out 
(i. e. have a greater number of ftalks) ro more than 
four times the quantity of the other parts of the 
field. I have feen experiments made by fowing Bar- 
ley in rows acrofs divers parts of the fame field, and 
the grains fowed thin in the rows, fo that the roots 
were three or four inches afunder in the rows, and the 
rows at a foot diftance the intermediate fpaces of 
the fame field were at the fame time fown broad caft 
in the ufual way ; the fuccefs was this, the roots which 
ftood thin in the rows tillered out from ten or twelve, 
to upward of thirty ftalks on each root, the ftalks 
were ftronger, the ears longer, and the grains larger 
than any of thofe fown in the common way ; and 
when thofe parts of the field where the corn was fown 
in the ufual way has been lodged, thefe parts fown 
thin have fupported their upright pofition againft wind 
and rain, though the rows have been made not only 
lengthways, but crofs the lands, in feveral pofitions, 
fo that there could be no alteration in regard to the 
goodnefs of the land, or the fituation of the corn ; 
therefore where fucli experiments have been fre- 
quently made, and always attended with equal fuc- 
cefs, there can be no room to doubt which of the two 
methods is more eligible 5 fince if the crops were 
only fuppofed to be equal in both, the laving more 
than half the corn fown is a very great advantage, and 
deferves a national confideration, as fuch a favmg, in 
fcarce times, might be a very great benefit tothe public. 
I know the farmers in general are very apt to com- 
plain if their corn does not come up fo thick as to co- 
ver the ground green in a fhort time, like Grafs fields ; 
but I have often obferved, that from the badnefs of 
the feafon it has come up thin, or by accident has 
been in part killed, their corn has been ftronger, the 
ears longer, and the grain plumper, fo that the pro- 
duce has been much greater than in thofe years when 
it has come up thick for the natural growth of corn 
is to fend out many ftalks from a root, and not rife 
fo much in height; therefore it is entirely owing 
to the roots (landing too near each other, when the 
ftalks are drawn up tall and weak. I have had eighty- 
fix ftalks upon one root of Barley, which were ftrong, 
produced longer ears, and t he-grain was better filled 
than any which I ever faw grow in the common me- 
thod of hufbandry, and the land upon which this 
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grew was hot very rich : but I have frequently ob- 
ferved on the fides of hot-beds in the kicchen -gardens, 
where Barley- draw has been ufed for covering the 
beds, that fome of the grains left in the ears has drop- 
ped out and grown, the roots have produced from 
thirty to fixty (talks each, and thofe been three or 
four times larger than the ftalks ever arrive at in 
the common way : but to this I know it will be ob- 
jected, that although upon rich land in a garden, thefe 
roots of corn may probably have fb many ftalks, yet 
in poor land they will not have fuch produce ; there- 
fore unlefs there is a greater quantity of feeds fown, 
their crop will not be worth Handing* which is one of 
the greateft fallacies that can be imagined j for to 
fuppofe that poor land can nourifh more than twice 
the number of roots in the fame fpace as rich land, 
is fuch an abfurdity, as one could hardly fuppofe any 
perfon of common underftanding guilty of-, and yet 
ib it is, for the general practice is to allow a greater 
quantity of feed to poor land, than for richer ground; 
not confidering that where the roots {land ib clofe, 
they will deprive each other of the nourifhment, fo 
ftarvc themfclves, which is always the cafe where the 
roots Hand clofe which any perfon may at firft: fight 
obferve, in any part of the fields where the corn hap- 
pens to (batter when they are fowing it ; or in places 
where, by harrowing, the feed is drawn in heaps, 
thofe patches will ftarve, and never grow to a third 
part of the fize as the other parts of the fame field •, 
and yet common as this is, it is little noticed by far- 
mers, othcrwife they furely would not continue their 
old cuftom of fowing. I have made many experi- 
ments for feveral years in the pooreft land, and lave 
always found that all crops which are fown or planted 
at a greater diflance than ufual, have fucceeded beft; 
and 1 am convinced, if the farmers could be prevailed 
on to quit their prejudices, and make trial of this me- 
thod of fowing their corn thin, they would foon fee 
the advantage of this hufbandry. 
The noblemen and gentlemen in France are very 
bufy in fetting examples of this hufbandry in mod of 
their provinces, being convinced by many trials of 
its great utility ; and it were to be wifhed, the fame 
was done in lingland, 

When the Barley is fown, the ground (hould be rolled 
after the firft (hower of rain, to break the clods and 
lay the earth fmooth, which will render it better to 
mow, and alio caufc the earth to lie clofer to the 
roots of the corn, which will be of great fervice to 
it in dry weather." 

Where Barley is fown upon new broken up land, the 
ufual method is, to plough up the land in March, 
arid let it lie fallow until June, at which time it is 
ploughed again, and fown with Turneps, which are 
eaten by flieep in winter, by whofe du ng the land is greatly 
improved ; and then in March following the ground is 
ploughed up again, and fown with Barley as .before. 
There are many people who fow Clover with their 
Barley, and fome have fown the Lucern with Barley •, 
but neither of thefe methods is to be commended, tor 
where there is a good crop of Barley, the Clover or 
Lucern muft be fo weak as not to pay for (landings 
fo that the better way is to fow the Barley alone with- 
out any other crop among it, and then the land will be 
at liberty for any other crop, when the Barley is taken 
off the ground ; but this practice of fowing Clover, 
Rye-grafs, and other Grafs-feeds, with corn, has been 
fo long and univerfally eftabliihed among farmers, 
that there is little hope of prevailing with thofe peo- 
ple to alter a culiom which has been handed down to 
them from their prcdeccfibrs, although there fbould 
be many examples produced, toiliew the abfurdity of 
this practice. 

When the Barley has been up three weeks or a month, 
it will be a very good method to roll it over with a 
weighty roller, which will prefs the earth clofe to the 
roots of the corn, and thereby prevent the fun and 
air from penetrating the ground, which will be of 
gular fervice in dry fcafons *, and this rolling of it 
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before it italics, will caule it to till out into a greater 
number of folks fo that if the plants (hould be thin, 
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this will caufc them to fpread fo as to fill the ground, 
and likewife to ftrengthen the (talks. 
The time for cutting of Barley is, when the red colour 
of the ears is off, and the draw turns yellow, and t he 
ears begin to hang down : in the north of Ir'ngUir.d 
they always reap their Barley, and make it up 
(heaves, as practifed here for Wheat, by which \ ■; - 
thod they do not lofe near fo much corn, and it u ail » 
more handy to (tack •, but this method cannot fo wl\1 
be practifed where there are many weeds amor.? it \ \ , c 
corn, which is too frequently the cafe in the r'uh 
lands near London, efpecially in moift feafons ; there- 
fore when this is the cafe, the Barley mud lie on the 
fwarth till all the, weeds are dead; but as it is apt to 
fprout in wet weather, it mult be fhook up, and turn- 
ed every fair day after rain to prevent it. When it is 
carried in, it (hould be thoroughly dry, other wife if i: 
be ftacked wet, it will turn mufty ; or if too green, it 
is fubject to burn in the mow. The common produce 
of Barley, is* two and a half, or three quarters on aa 
acre, but I have fometimes known fix or (even quar- 
ters on an acre. 
HORIZONTAL SHE LT ERS have, by fome 
perfons, been greatly recommended to preierve fruit- 
trees from blights but with how little reafon, or up- 
on what (light experiments, every one who has ever 
made ufe of them will eafily judge ; efpecially thofe 
which are contrived by placing tiles in the wall at 
certain diftances, nothing being more obvious, than 
that vegetables, when prevented from receiving the 
advantage of dews, rains, ore. thofe kindly benefit'; 
of heaven, grow weak, languid, and at lalt entirely 
decay : and fince, from va(t numbers of experiment; 
which have been lately made, we find that trees im- 
bibe great quantities of nourifhment through the ports 
of their leaves and branches, whereby they are ren- 
dered vigorous and healthy, even in fuch feafons, and 
upon fuch foils, where one would think it impofiihle 
they (hould receive much nourifhment from the earth; 
to deprive them of this advantage, is no lefs than dc- 
(troying them ; though perhaps, if the trees arc vi- 
gorous, it may not be effected fuddenly ; but there 
will be very vifible figns of decay on them daily, and 
a few years will put a period to their lives, as I have 
more than once obferved, where fuch wails were 
built. 

The only fort of thefe flickers which I have ever ob- 
ferved ufeful for fruit-trees, was made with two leaves 
of flit deal, joined over each other, and painted ; this 
being fixed upon the top of the wall with pullies, to 
draw up and down at pleafure, formed a fort of pen; 
houfe •, which being let down in great rains, or cold 
nights, during the time that the trees were in flower, 
or the fruit was fetting, proved ferviceable ; but then 
thefe flickers were removed away foon after the fruit 
was fet, fo that the trees might enjoy all the advan- 
tages of rain, dew, &c. in the fummcr, which is ab- 
folutely ncceffary, if we would have healthy trees or 
good fruit. 

HORMINUM. Tourn. Inft. 178. tab. Sz. Salvia. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 36. Clary, in French, Ormin. 

The Characters are, ' 
The empalcment of the flower is permanent) of cue leaf 
tubulousy and channelled, having two Hps ; the upper is 
broad* ending in three acute points the under is p. or/cr, 
ending hi two points. The flower has one petal, divided into 
two lips \ the upper is concave, comprcjfed on the i ico fldrs, 
and incurved with a flight indenture at the point, the lower 
is broader and mere indented. It hath two Jhort ftamina, 
Jituated in the tube of the flower ■, terminated by port prof 
irate fummits, and two other which decay foon after the 
flowers open. In the bottom of the tube are f mr roundijb 
gcrmen, f upper ting a Jingle ftyle crowned by a bifid ft ig- 
ma, Jituated in the upper lip of the petal. ¥ he gcr.ncn 
afterward becojnes four feeds ', lodged in the empalcment. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firit fection of 
Tournefort's fourth clafs, which includes the herb" 
with a lip flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is 
forked, or (haped like a helmet. Dr. Linnaeus has 
joined this genus, and alio the Sclarea of Tourne- 
fbrt to the Salvia, including them all in that genus ; 

' LUC 
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but as there are many fpecies of each genus, fo it is 
jitter to keep, them aumder, whereby their old ti- 
tles, by which they have alwayj been known in the 
Jhops and market will be retained, though there is no 
very eifeiuial difference in their characters. 
The Spjscies are, 
i. Horminum {Verhenacea) foliis firmans ferratis, co- 
rollis calyce anguitioribus acutis. Gfcwy with finuated 
''nved leaves, and the petal of the flower narrows than 
'Vbz cu». Horminum fylveltre IavenduL-e More. C. i). 

P. 239- ^ ^"'V ™* a ^ av£nL -- er fi°^ er \ 
i. Horminum {Lyrata) foliis pinnato-flnuatis rugofis, 

calycibus corolla longioribus. Clary with wing-jbaped 

Jimmied hives, which arc rough* and the empalements 

lower than the feted of the f Giver. Horminum folio 

querno. Volk. Oak-kaved Clary. 

o . Ho B. m i N u M (Vcrticiltatyw ) vert ici 1 1 is fu bn ud is, fly lo co- 
rollaruiii labio inferiore incumbente. C/brv with heart- 
(hapedy created, indented leaves, rirkeJ whirls, and the 
jlyle lying wider the Up of the fetal. Horminum fyl- 
veftre latifoliutn verdcil latum. C. 13. P. aS'j. Broad- 
leaved wild Clary, r/.tbfizvers growing in wborls, 

a. Horminum (Nap: folium) foliis radical i bus pinnato- 
'incifis, caulinis cordatis crcnatis, fummis femiain- 
plexicaulibus. Clary > zvbofi hxw leaves are ciit a-rd 
winged, tbofe en the flanks her. r:-jh aped and crenalcd, and 
ihofe on the top half embracing tbejiai.:. Horminum na- 
pi folio. Mor. Horn. 11. lSkeiE CLny with a Na-z'ew 

leaf. 

5. Horminum {Sativum) foliis obtufis crcnatis, bra&eis 
fummis fterilibus m;»joribus coloratis. Clary ivitb t!>- 
tiift crenatcd leaves, the braiUc on the top of the Jlalks 
large, coloured, and barren. Horminum coma purpuro- 
vtolacea. J. B. 3. 309. Clary with a purple field top. 
The firffc fort grows naturally on iandy and gravelly 
grounds, in many parts of England. This a peren- 
nial plant the lower leaves grow upon pretty long 
foot-llalks, and are near four inches long and two 
broad ; they are finuated on their borders, and bluntly 
cremated their furfacc is rugged and wrinkled the 
italics arc a foot long, fquare, and inclining toward the 
ground the leayes"upon thefe arc i mailer, and cre- 
natcd on their edges j the flowers grow in a whorled 
fpike at the top" of the ftalk, generally with two 
iliorter fpikes, one on each fide the flowers are fmall 
and blue; thefc are fcarcc lb long as their empale- 
ments-, they have but one petal, winch is divided into 
two lips, the upper being a little longer than the un- 
der, and almolt units over it; there are but two per- 
fect (lamina in each (lower, and four germen at the 
bottom, fupporting a Angle ilyle ; the germen after- 
ward become ib many naiced feeds, fitting in the em- 
■ palement. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in Augufl: and September. This fort propa- 
gates itfelfin plenty, if the feeds are permitted to 
fcatrer, and requires no other culture but to keep the 
plants clean from weeds. 

This is fometimes called Cculus Chrilli, from the fop- 
pofed virtues of in feeds in clearing of the fight, which 
it does by its vifcous covering-, forwhen any thing 
happens to fall into the eye, if one of the feeds is pur. 
in at one corner, and die eye-lid kept clofe over it, 
moving the feed tsrntly along the eye, whateve r hap- 
pens to be there will ::ick to die feed, and ib be brought 
out. The virtues of this are fuppofed to be the 
fame as the Garden Clary, bus not quite ib powerful. 
The fecond fort grows natural) / in J he fouth of 
France and Italy •, the lower ieav .-> are upward of four 
inches long, and nor more than one broad, regularly 
finuated on both fides, in form of a winged leaf; the 
italics rife about the fame heigh: with the former, but 
all the leaves upon the are finuated in the 

fame manner as the lower the flowers are fmaller 
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tu rally in Auftria and Uohcmia. This fendo out from 
the root a great nunVcer of Lea. c-ihaped leaves; 
which are Jawed on their edges and deeply veined, 
Handing upon pretty long fooc-ftaik? which are hairy ; 
the ftalk s arile from bet\. :cn :hele, which are iauare,' 
and grow two feet and a half high, which are gar- 
nilhed with two heart-ihaped leaves at each joint; 
whole bale fit:; dole to the italics, half embracing 
them ; the Italks at the two or three upper joints," 
put out on each lide a long foot- italic •, tliclc, and alfo 
the principal ftalk, are garniflicd with whorls of 
fmall blue flowers, not much unlike rhofe of the 
common fort, but larger the fpikes are more than a 
foot long, and toward the top the whorls are nearer 
together. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
Augufl:. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, and in Italy. This is alio a perennial plant, 
which has fome refemblance of the third, but the 
lower leaves of this are cut at their bafe to the mid- ' 
rib, into one or two pair of ears or lobes, which are 
but fmall, and are often at a dulancc from each other ; 
the leaves are not fawed, but are bluntly indented ; 
ihe jfcilks of this are fkndcrer, and do not grow ib 
fall as thole of the third, nor are the fpikes of flowers 
fo long. This flowers and feeds at the fame time with 
the third. 

Both ibrts may be cafily propagated by feeds, which, 
if fown in the fpring on an open fpot of g 'ound, the 
plants will come up, and require no other care but to 
keep diem clean from weeds, and allow them room 
to grow ; for the plants ihoukl not be nearer than two 
feet apart, for they grow very large, and will laft fe- 
veral years. 

The fifth fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain ; of this there are three varieties which 
are conflant, one with purple tops, another with red 
tops, and a third with green tops. As they differ in 
nothing but the colour of their bracTje on the top of 
the ilalks, ib I have not put them down as different 
fpecies, though from more than thirty years culti- 
vating them, I have not known them alter. 
Thefe plants have obtufe crenated leaves, fhaped 
like thole of the common red Sage ; the (talks, arc 
fquare and grow erect, about a foot and a half high; 
their lower parts arc garnifhed at each joint with two 
oppofite leaves of the fame fhape, but gradually cli- 
minifliing in fizc toward the top : the ilalks are gar- 
nifhed upward with whorls of fmall flowers, and are 
terminated by chillers of fmall leave;, which in one 
are red, in- another blue, and a third green, which, 
make a pretty appearance, and are prvferved in gar- 
dens for ornament. They flower in June and July, 
and their feeds ripen in tiie autumn. 
The feeds of thefe are fown in the fpi ing, in the places 
where they are defigncd to remain, and require no 
oil. .r care but to keep. them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where they come up too clofe. 
Garden Clary. See Sci.ar.ea. . 

MOR N i; I ; : A M. See Carpincs. 

1 1 0 R S K C i X 1L S T N U T. Sec Ezcuhvs. 

II OKS I\ D UN G is of great ufe to make hot-beds 
fur the railing all forts of early garden crops, as Cu- 




ih long 

litter, and fea-ccal allies in a due proportion, will con- 
tinue its heat much longer than any other fort of 
Dung whadbever and afterwards when rotted, be- 
comes an excellent manure for mofb forts of lands, 
more cfpcriaUy for fuch a:; are of a cold nature and 
for lliif clayey lands, when mi;:ed with fea-roril aflies, 
and the clcanling of London ftreets, it will eauie 



than rhofe of die firk, but grow in whorled fpikes the parts to feparate much fooner than any oi her 
like them. Thv is a perennial plant, which is very compofc will do-, fo that where it can be obtained in 
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hardy, and will propagate itfrU^m plenty by the 
feattered feeds. It is feldom kept in gardens but for 
the fake of variety. 

The third fort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 

1 
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plenty, I would always recommend the uie of it for 
fuch lands. 

II O S K IN HOSE, a term ufed in gardening, to 
fignify one tube or petal within another, as in the 

d Y rolyanthus, 
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Polyanthus, where there are in feme varieties two 

petals. ' . • 

HOT-BEDS are of general life in thefe northern 

parts of Europe, without which wc. could not enjoy 
fo many of the produces of warmer climes as we do 
now nor could we have the tables furiiiihed with 
the fcvcral produces of the garden, during the winter 
r.nd lpring months, as they are at prefent in molt parts 
of England, better than perhaps in any other country 
' in Europe: for although we cannot boallof the cle- 
mency of our climate, yet England is better furnifhed 
with all forts of cfculent plants for the table, much 
earlier in the feafon, and in greater quantities, than 
in the gardens of our neighbours, which is owing to 
our fldll in Hot- beds. 

The ordinary Hot-beds which are commonly ufed in 
the kitchen-gardens, are made with new horih dung, 
in the following manner : 

ift, There is a quantity of new horfe dung from the 
liable (in which there mould be part of the litter or 
ftraw which is commonly ufed in the liable, but not 
in too great proportion to the dung,) the quantity of 
this mixture muft be according to the length of the 
bed intended *, which, if early in the year, ihouhl not 
be Ids than one good load for each light ; this dung 
lhould be thrown up in a heap, mixing therewith a 
few Jea-coal allies, fbme leaves of trees, and tan, which 
will be of lervice to continue the heat of the dung ; it 
mould remain fix or feven days in this heap •, then it 
mould be turned over, and the parts well mixed toge- 
ther, and call into a heap again, where it may con- 
tinue five or fix days longer, by which time it will 
have acquired a due heat then in fomc well flickered 
part of the garden, you muft dig a trench in length 
and width, proportionable to the frames you -intend 
it for; and if the ground be dry, about a foot deep-, 
but if wer, not above fix inches ; then wheel the dung 
into the opening, obferving to ftir every part of it 
with a fork, and lay it exactly even and fmooth thro' 
every part of the bed ; as alio to lay the bottom part 
• of the heap (which is commonly free from litter) up- 
on the furface of the bed ; this wi J .l prevent the fleam 
from rifing fo plentifully as it would othcrwife do. To 
prevent this, and the heat from rifing fo violently as 
to burn the roots of whatever plants are put into the 
ground, it will be a very good way to fprcad a layer 
of neats dung all over the furface of the horfe dung, 
" which will prevent the mould from burn ng : if the 
bed is intended for Cucumbers or Melons, the earth 
jhould not be laid all over the bed at firft, only a hill 
of earth fhould be firft laid in the middle of each light 
on which the plants mould be planted, and the re- 
maining fpace fliould be filled up from time to time 
as the roots of the plants fpread ; but this is fully 
explained under thofe two articles. But if the hot- 
bed is intended for other plants, then after the bed 
is well prepared, it fliould be left two or three days 
for the fleam to pafs off, before the earth is laid upon 

the dung. t j 

In the making of thefe hot-beds, it mud be carefully 
obferveel to fettle the dung clofe with a fork and 
if it be full of long litter, it fliould be equally trod 
down clofe in every part, otherwile it will be lUbjecl 
to heat too violently, and confcqucntly the heat will 
be much fooner fpent, which is one of the grcatcfl: 
dangers thefe fort of beds may be liable to. During 
the firlt week or ten days after the bed is made, you 
fliould cover the glatfcs but nightly in the night, and I 
in the day time carefully raifc them to let out the 
fleam, which is fubject to rife very copioufly while the 
dung is frcfli ; but as the heat abates, fo the cover- 
ing fliould be increafed ; otherwile the plants in the 
beds will be /hinted in their growth, if not entirely 
delb oycch In order to remedy this evil, if the bed be 
■ very cold, you muft put a pretty good quantity of 
new hot dung round the fides of it, which will add a 
Jrcfli heat thereto, and eaufe it to continue a conildcra- 
L!e time after and as the fpring advances, the fun 
will fupply the Jofs of the dung's heat; but then it 
will be advifeable to lay fomc mowings of Grafs round 
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the fides of the bed, efpecially if tie nights fliould 
prove cold, as it often happensin May., which is many 
times, even at that feafon, very hurtful to ten clef 
plants on Hot-beds. 

iSut although the Hot-bed I have defcrthed is w!.«r 
the kitchen-gardeners commonly ufc, yet thole u. d*i 
with tanners bark are much preferable, efpcciaily 
all tender exotic plants or fruits, which lequiie u :j 
even degree of warmth to be continued for fwovj 
months, which is what cannot be errecled by korjc: 
dung only. The manner of making thcie beds is is 
follows : 

There muft be a trench dug in the earth about three 
feet deep, if the ground be dry, but if wet, itmu.i 
not be above a foot or fix inches deep at mofc, and 
muft be railed in proportion above ground, fo. as to 
admit of the tan being laid three feet thick. The 
length muft be proportioned to the frames intended 
to cover it, but fliould never be lefs than eleven or 
twelve feet-, but if it is twice that length it will h*- 
better, and the width not lefs than fix, which is the 
lead hVcof thefe beds for to continue the heat. This 
trench fliould* be bricked up round the fides to the 
above-mentioned height of three feet, paving the bot- 
tom with bricks to prevent the earth mixing with the 
tan, and lhould be filled in the fpriilg with frclhtan- 
• ners bark (i. e. fuch as the tanners have lately drawn 
out of their vats, after they have ufed it for tanning 
leather) which lhould be laid in a round heap for a 
week or ten days before it is put into the trench, that 
the moifture may the better drain out of it, which, if 
detained in too great a quantity, will prevent its fer- 
mentation ; then put it into the trench, and gentry- 
beat it down equally with a dung-fork ; but it niuifc 
, not be trodden, which would alio prevent its heating, 
by fettling it too clofe •, then you mud put on the 
frame over the bed, covering it with the glafles, and 
in about ten days or a fortnight it will begin to heat j 
at which time you may plunge your pots of plants 
or feeds into it, obferving not to tread down the 
bark in doing it. 

A Bed thus prepared (if the bark be new and not 
ground too fmall) will continue in a good temper of 
warmth for two or three months ; and when you line! 
the heat decline, if you ftir up the bark again pretty 
deep, and mix a load or two of frcfli bark anionic 
the old, it will caufe it to heat again, and preferyc its 
warmth two or three months longer. There are many 
people who lay fome hoc horfe dung in the bottom or" 
the trench, under the bark, to caufe it to heat ; bur 
this is what I would never praclilb, unlets I wanted rhe 
bed fooner than the bark would heat of itlclf, and ihen 
I would put but a fmall quantity of dung at bottom, 
for that is fubject to make it heat too violently, and 
will occafion its lofingthc heat fooner than ordinary ; 
and there will never be any danger of the bark's hear- 
ing if it be new, and not put into the trench too wer, 
though it may fometimes be a fortnight or more be- 
fore it acquires a fuflicient warmth, but then the hc.it 
will be more equal and lading. 

The frames which cover thefe Beds fliould be propor- 
tioned to the fcvcral plants they are defigned to con- 
tain : for example, if they are to cover the Ananas or 
Pine-apple, the back part of the frame fliould be t!:rc2 
feet and a half high, and the lower part fifteen indies 
which will be a lurlicien't declivity to carry or? the w» U 
and the back fide will be high enough to contain i!.e 
large fruiting plants, and the lower fide will be lliHt- 
cient for the fhortcit plants •, fo that by placing then 
regularly according to their height, they will not r.nl; 
have an equal diftancc from the glafier., but al fo ap- 
pear much handfomer to die ik\hc. And although 
many people make their frames deeper than .what t 
- have allotted, yet I am fully perfuaded, that where 
there is but height enough to contain the plants, with- 
out bruifurg their leaves, it is much better than to al- 
. low a larger fpace ; for the deeper the frame is mack, 
the lefs will be the heat of the air inclofcd therein, 
there being no artificial warmth but what the bark 
affords, which will not heat a large fpace of air > an I 

as 
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as the Pine-apple requires to be cenftantly kept very 
warm, in order to ripen the fruit well, fo it will be 
found upon trial, that the depth I have allowed will 
aniwer that purpolc better than a greater, 
iiut if the Bed be intended for taller plants, then the 
frame rnuft be made in depth proportionable thereto ■, 
but if it be for lowing of feeds, the frame need not be 
above fourteen or fixteen inches high at the back, and 
feven inches deep in the front, by which means the 
heat will be much greater ; and this is commonly the 
proportion allowed to the frames ufually madeufeof 
in the kitchen-gardens. As to their length, that is ge- 
nerally according to the fancy of the owner ; but they 
commonly contain three, lights each, which is in the 
whole about eleven feet in length, though fometimes 
they are made to contain four lights ; but this is too 
great a length for the boxes, for the frames thus made 
are not fo handy to remove, as when they are fhorter, 
and are more fubject to decay at their corners. Some . 
indeed have them to contain but two lights, which is 
very handy for railing Cucumber and Melon plants 
while young; but this is too fhort for a Bark-bed, as 
not allowing room for a proper quantity of bark to 
continue a warmth for any conliderablc time, as was 
before-mentioned but for the other purpofes, one or 
two fuch frames are very convenient for common 
Dung-beds. 

As to thole frames which are made very deep, it is 
much the better way to have them made to take alun- 
der at the four corners, fo that they may be removed 
with eafe ; othenvife it will be very difficult to take the 
frame off, when there is occafion to put in new bark, 
or take out the old. The manner of making thefe 
frames is generally known, or may be much better 
conceived by feeing them than can be expreflcd in 
writing, therefore I ihall forbear faying any thing 
more on this head. 
HOTTONIA. Bocrh. Ind. alt. i. p. 207. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 203. Strumites. Vaill. A£t. Par. 17 19. 

,Watcr Violet. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower is funnelfhaped it has one petal, with a tube 
the length of the one-leaved empalement, but is cut above 
into five oblong oval fegments, which fprcad open, and are 
indented at their extremity. It bath five fhort awljhapcd 
ftamina ftanding on the tube of the petal, oppoftte to the 
cuts, terminated by oblong fummits. In the center is fit u- 
ated a globular germen ending in a pointy fupporiing a 
fhort flender ftyle crowned by a globular ftigma, which 
afterward becomes a capfule of the fame form, with 
one cell,, filled with globular feeds, fitting upon the em- 
palement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnnms's fifth dofs, intitled Pentanilria Monogy- 
nia, which includes the plants whole flowers have five 

ftamina and one llyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Hottonja (Paluftris.) Bocrh. Ind. alt. r. p. 207. Wa- 
ter Violet. Millifolium aquaticum five viola aquatica 
caule nudo. C. B. P. 141. JFatcr Milfoil, or Water 
Violet, with a naked flalk. 

This plant grows naturally in ftanding waters in 
many parts of England •, the leaves which are for the 
moft part immcrltd in the winter, are finely winged 
and flat, like moft of the fea plants ; thefe extend 
pretty wide, and at the bottom have long fibrous 
roots, which ftrikc into the mud •, the fiowcr-ftalks j 
rife five or fix inches above the water ; they are naked, 
and toward the top have two or three whorls or" 
purple Rowers, terminated by a fmall clufter of the 
fame. Thefe flowers have the appearance of thofe 
of the Stock-gilliflower, fo make a pretty appearance 
on the furface of the water. The flowers appear in 
June. 

In may be propagated in deep ftanding waters, by 
procuring its feeds, when they are ripe, from the places 
of their natural growth, which ihould be immediately 
dropped into the water where they arc defigned to I 
grow", and the fpring following they will appear •, and | 
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if they arc not ..difturhed, they will foon propagate 
thetnfelves in great plenty. 
HUMIDITY is the quality commonly' called moi- 
fture, or the power of wetting others, which quality 
ibme liquors and fluids are endowed with ; and ic dif- 
fers very much from fluidity, in that it depends alto- 
gether on the congruity of the component particles 
of any liquor to the pores or furfaces of fuch particu- 
lar bodies, as it is capable of adhering to. 
Thu:;, quickfilvcr is not a moUHiquor, in refpecl to 
our hands or clothes, and many other things ic will 
not ftick to j but it may be called a moift liquor, in 
rejpccT: to gold, lead, or tin, - to the furfaces of which 
it will preiently adhere. 

Nay, water itfclf, that wets almoft every thing, 
and is the great ftandard cf Humidity, or moifture, 
is not capable of wetting every thing for it ftands, 
and runs c-afily off in globular drops, on the leaves 
of Cabbages, and many other plants ; and will not 
wet the feathers of ducks, ftvans, and other water 
fowl. 

And it is very plain, that in is only the texture that 
may caufe the fluid to be humid •, becaufe neither 
quickfilver alone, nor bifmuth, will ftick upon glafs-, 
yet being mixed together, they will form a mafs that 
will ftick on it as it is very well known in the fo- 
liating of looking-glafics, in which fuch a compo- 
fition is ufed. 
HUMULUS. Sec Lupulus. 

HURA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 965. Hum, or Sand-box- 
tree. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers on the fame plant. 'The 
male flowers have no petal, or fcarce any empalement, 
but a column of ftamina, which are joined at hoi torn to the 
ftyle, forming a cylinder \ thefe fpread out at the top, and 
are terminated by fingle fummits lying over each other. 
The female flowers have a fwelling empalcment of one 
leaf, with one tubulous petal j the roundijh germen is fit ti- 
nted in the bottom of the empalement, fupporiing a long 
cylindrical ftyle, crowned by a large funnel-Jhaped ftig- 
ma, which is a plain convex, divided into twelve equal 
obtufe parts. The germen afterward becomes an orbicular 
ligneous fruit, depreffed at top and bottom, having twelve 
deep furrows, with fo many cclls> which open at the top 
with an elafticity, each containing one round flat feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fecTtion 
of Linnseus's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncecia Mo- 
nodelphia, which includes thofe plants which have 
male and female flowers at feparatc diftances in the 
fame plant, whofe ftamina arc joined to the ftyle, 
forming one body. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Hura {Crepitans.) Hort. Cliff. 4S6". Sand-box- tree. Hu- 
ra Americana, Abutili Indici folio. Hort. Amft. 2. 
131. tab. 66. American Hura with the leaf of the In- 
dian Abulilon, commonly called in the Weft- Indies Sand- 
box-tree. 

This grows naturally in the Spanifn Weft-Indies, from 
whence it has been introduced into the Britilh colonies 
of America, where fome of the plants are preferved 
by way of curiofity. It rifes with a foft ligneous ftcm 
to the height of twenty-four feet, dividing into many 
branches, which abound with a milky juice, and have 
fears on their bark, where the leaves have fallen off*. 
The branches are garnifhed with he art- Ih aped leaves ; 
thofe which are the biggeft are eleven inches long, and 
nine inches broad in the middle, indented on their 
edges, having a prominent midrib, with feveral tranf- 
verfe veins from that to the fides, which are alternate ; 
thefe ftand upon long flender foot- (talks. The male 
flowers come but from between the leaves, upon 
foot-ftalks which are three inches long ; they are 
formed into a clofe fpike, or katkin, forming a co- 
lumn, lying over each other like the fcales of fifli. 
The female flowers are fituatcd at a diflancc from the 
male * thefe have a fwelling cylindrical empalement, 
out of which rifes the petal of the flower, which 
hath a long funnel- fhaped tube, fpread in g at the 

top, 
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top, where it is divided into twelve parts, which are 
reilcxed. After the flower is palt, the germ en fwells 
and becomes a round, comprclTcd, ligneous capiule, 
having twelve deep furrows, each being a dilthict 
cell, containing one large roiind comprefted feed; 
when the pods are ripe, they burfc with an elaiti- 
citv, and throw out their ieeds to a confidcrable dif- 
tar.ee, 

It is prona gated by feeds, which fhould be lb w nearly 
in the ipring, in pots tilled with light rich earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. If the 
ieeds are ircfl), the plant-; will appear in about rive 
or fix week? after the feeds are fown. As the plants 
will advance very faP;, where due care is taken of 
them, fo they fliould have a large fhare of freih air 
admitted to- them in warm weather, otherwife they will 
draw up too weak. When the plants are about two 
inches high, they mould be tranlplantcd each into a 
feparate fmall pot filled witli light rich earth, and 
plunged again into the hot-bed of tanners bark, being 
careful to ihade. them from the heat of the fun, until 
they have taken new root ; after which time they mult 
have free air admitted to them, by raifing of the 
glafil's in proportion to the warmth of the fealbn, and 
ihould be frequently, but gently, watered. When the 
plants have filled thefe fmall pots with their roots, 
they mult be fliaken out of them, and their roots trim- 
med, and then placed in larger pots, which fhould 
be filled with the like rich earth, and plunged asrain 
into the hot-bed, where they fhould remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, provided the plants have room, without 
touching of the glafles, at which time they mult be 
removed into the bark-Move, and plunged ,in the 
v/armert part thereof : during the winter feafon they 
mult be fparingly watered, for as the plants have fuc- 
culent ltalks, much moifture will rot them they muft 
alfo be kept very warm, otherwife they will not live in 
this country. In fummer they mult have a large iharc 
of frefli air in warm weather, but they mufc not be re- 
moved into the open air, for they are too tender to 
live abroad in the warmclt part of the year in this 
country. 

This plant is now pretty common in the Englifn, 
gardens, where there are collections of render plants 
preferved, fomc of which are grown to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, and many of them have pro- 
duced flowers, but there has not been any of their 
fruit produced as yet in England. 
As thefe plants have ample leaves, which are of a 
beautiful green colour, they aflbrd an agreeable va- 
liety among other tender exotic plants in the ftovc •, 
for where they are kept warm, and duly refrefhed 
with water, they retain their leaves all the year in ver- 
dure. 

The fruit of this plant is, by the inhabitants of the 
Welt-Indies, cut open on the tide where the foot-ftalk 
grew, and the feeds carefully taken out, after which 
the fliclls are ufed to contain fand for writing, whicli 
f^ave rife to the name of Sand-box. When thefe 
Iruit are brought entire into England, it is very diffi- 
cult to preferve them ; for when the heat of the fum- 
mer cames on, they ufually burft with an explofion, 
and fcatter their feeds about ; and from the nolle made 
by the ripe fruit, it was by Hernandez titled, Arbor 
crepitans. 

HYACINTH US. Tourn. I nit. R. H. 344. tab. 
180. Lin. Gen. Plant. 427. Hyacinth ; in French, 
Jacinto* 

The Characters arc, 
Tbe flower has no em payment. Ii has one bell-jhaped 
petal, who/e rim is cut into fix parts \ which arc rrflexed 
and three nettariums on the point of the gcrmen, with fix 

Jbort awl-Jhaped ftarnina, terminated by fummits, which 
chfe together. In the center is fttnatcd a roundijb three- 
cornered ger men, having three furrows /upper tin* a Jingle 

Jlylc, crowned by an obtu/c fligma. The gcrmen after- 
ward becomes a rouudiflj three- earner ed capfule, having 
three cells, which contain roundijh Jecds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's fixth clafs, untitled Hexandria Monogy- 



nia, which includes thole plants whofc flower-, have 
fix ftarnina and- but one ityle. 

The Species are, 
Hyacinthus (Nonfcriptas) corollis campanulatis fey, 
partitis apice revounis. Hon. Cliff. 125. Hyacinth 
with a bell-jhaped petal divided into fix parts, which 
reflexed at their tops. Hyacinthus oblongo flore c:t*ru- 
leus major. C. B. P. 43. Greater Hyacinth w:il 
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Icng blue flower \ and the Hyacinthus Anglicus. Ger. 
99. Englijh Hyacinth, or Hare Bells. 
1. Hyacinthus {Serotinus) corollarum exterioribus pe- 
talis fubdiftinclis, interioribus coadunatis. Lin. Sp 
Plant. 453. Hyacinth who/e exterior part 0/ the flower 
has diftincl petals, but the interior joined. Hyacinthus 
obfoleto flore. C« B. P. 44. Hyacinth with a worn-out 
flower. 

3. Hyacinthus (Utrinquc Floribus) corollis campanula- 
tis fexpartitis, floribus utrinquc difpofitis. Hyacinth 
with a belbfhaped petal which- is divided into fix parts 
and flowers ranged on each fide 0/ the /talk. 1 lyacin- 
thus rlopibus campanula; utrinquc difpofitis. C. 15. p. 
44. Hyacinth with bell-Jhcpcd flowers di/pofed cn twv 
fide the ftalk. " ' 

4. Hyacinthus (Cernuus) corollis campanulatis fexpar- 
titis racemo cornuo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 217. Hyr.cht.h 
with bcll-fliapcd petals divided into fix parts, and a ad- 
ding branch of flowers. Hyacinthus floribus campa- 
nula:, uno verfu difpolitis. C. B. P. 44. Ify:ei,i;h 
with bclbfljapcd flowers ranged on one Jide the flask, 

5. Hyacinthus (Amethyflinum) corollis campanulatis 
fern ilex fid is bafi cylindricis. Hort. Upfal. 58. I ha- 
cinth with bell-fljaped petals cut hat/ way into fix parts, 
and a cylindrical ba/e. Hyacinthus oblongo caruleo 
flore minor. C. B. P. 44. Lrjfcr Hyacinth with cn ob- 
long blue flower. 

6. Hyacinthus (Orientalis) corollis infundibuliformi- 
bus fernifexfidis ball ventricolis. Hort. Upfal. 85. Hy- 
acinth with a funnel-Jhaped petal cut half into fix parts, 
and /welling at their ba/e. Hyacinthus Orientalis 
albus primus. C. B. P. 44. Early White Eaflern Hy- 
acinth. 

The forts here mentioned are all of them diftincl fpe- 
cics, of which there are fcveral varieties, efpecially of 
the fixth, which have been cultivated with fo much 
art, as to render feme of them the molt valuable 
flowers of the fpring ; in Holland the gardens abound 
with them, where the floriUs have railed fo many va- 
rieties as to amount to ibme hundreds-, and fomc of 
their flowers are fo large, double, and finely coloured, 
as that their roots are valued at twenty or thirty 
pounds iterling each root ; to enumerate thefe varie- 
ties here, would fwell this work to very little purpofe, 
as every year produces new kinds. 
The firlr. fort grows naturally in woods and near 
hedges, in lands which have lately been woods, in 
many parts of England, fo is feldom admitted into 
gardens ; but the poor people, who -make it their 
bulinefs to gather the wild flowers of the fields and 
woods for nofegays, &c. bring great quantities of 
thefe in the fpring to London, and fell them about 
the flrcets. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, which is 
kept in fome gardens, which only differs in the colour 
of their flowers from the other. 

The fecond fort is preferved in fome few gardens 
for the fake of variety, but as it hath as little beauty 
as the firft, fo is feldom allowed a place in the flower- 
garden. The flowers of this are narrower than thole 
of the firlt fort, and fecm as if their petals were divided 
to the bottom, three of the outer fegments being fe- 
parate d from the other, (landing at a fmall di fiance 
from the three interior, but they arc all joined at their 
bafe ; when the flowers firlt appear, they are of a 
light blue colour," but before they decay, they fade 
to a worn-out purple colour. This flowers early in 
the fpring, and grows naturally in Spain and Mau- 
ritania. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this hath blue flowers 'jf the open ipread bcll-fhape, 
which are divided into fix legmen ts alnicft to the but- 
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{bin* and are diQx>fed on every fide the ftalk. • 'The 

italics rife about nine inches high, and when the roots 
arePftrong, the thyrle of flowers is large. This 
flowers about the fame time with the . firft fort, and 
was formerly preferved in gardens, but fince there have 
been fo many finer flowers raifed from the feeds of the 
Eaftern Hyacinths, thefe have been almoft totally ne- 
glected, fo that they are feldomfeen but in old gardens 
The fourth fort feems to be a variety of the firft, the 
flowers being ranged • for the moft part upon one 
fide of the ftalk, and the top of the fpike is always 
bent on one fide. The flowers are of a blufh Peach 
colour, and appear about the fame time as the firft fort. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this hath a 
fmaller flower than either of the former forts, and 
comes earlier in the feafon. The petal is cut into fix 
parts half the length, and is reflexed at the brim ; 
the lower part is" cylindrical, a little fwelling at the 
bafe, and is of a deeper blue than either of the for- 
mer. This was formerly called by the gardeners the 
Coventry blue Hyacinth. 

The fixth fort is the Eaftern Hyacinth, of which we 
formerly had no other varieties in the Englifh gar- 
dens, but the Angle and double white and blue flower- 
ing but from the feeds of thefe there were a few 
others raifed in England i and alfo by the Flemifh 
gardeners, who came over annually with their flower- 
roots to vend in England ; but the gardeners in Hol- 
land have within the laft fifty years raifed fo many 
fine varieties, as to render the former forts of little 
or no value. 

But thofe who are defirous to preferve any of the old 
forts, need not be at much trouble about it, for their 
roots propagate in great plenty in any foil or fituation, 
and Will require no other care but to take up their roots 
every other or third year, foon after their leaves decay, 
and plant them again in autumn ; for if they are per- 
mitted to remain longer in the ground, their roots wfll 
have multiplied to fo great a degree, as to render their i 
flowers very fmall and weak, fo of little worth. 
All the different forts of Hyacinths are propagated by 
feeds or offsets from the old bulbs j the former me- 
thod has been but little practifed in England till very 
lately, but in Holland and Flanders it hath been fol- 
lowed for many years, whereby they have obtained a 
very great variety of the moft beautiful flowers of this 
kind : and it is owing to the induftry of the florifts in 
thofe countries, that the lovers and delighters in gar- 
dening are fo agreeably entertained, not only with the 
curious variety of this, but of moft other bulbous 
rooted flowers, few other florifts thinking it worth 
their trouble to wait four or five years for the flowers 
of a plant, which when produced, perhaps there might 
not be one in forty that may deferve to be preferved ; 
but they did not confider that it was only the lofs of 
the four or five firft years after fowing, for if they con- 
tinued fowing every year after they began, there would 
be a fucccflion of flowers annually, which would con- 
ftantly produce at leaft fome forts that might be diffe- 
rent from what they had before feen ; and new flowers 
being always the moft valuable to fkilful florifts (pro- 
vided they have good properties to recommend them) 
it would always /be a fumcient recompence for their 
trouble and lofs of time. 

The method of railing thefe flowers from feed is as 
follows : having provided yourfelf with fome good 
ieed (which mould be faved from either femi-double, 
or fuch fingle flowers as are large, and have good pro- 
perties) you muft have a parcel of fqUare Ihallow boxes 
or pots, with holes in their bottoms to let off moifture, 
which muft be filled with frefh light fandy foil, laying 
the furface very level ; then fow your feeds thereon as 
equally as poffible, covering it about half an inch thick 
with tne fame light earth ; the time for this work is 
about the middle or latter end of Auguft. Thefe 
boxes, or pots, fhould be placed where they may en- 
joy the morning fun only until the latter end of Sep- 
tember, at which time they fhould be removed into a 
warmer fituation, and towards the end of October they 
- (liquid be placed under a common hot-bed frame, 
wjure they may remain during the winter and fpring 
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months, that they may be protected from hard frofti i 
though they mould be expofed to the open air wheti 
the weather is mild, by taking off the glaffes. Jn the 
latter end of February or the beginning of March, 
the young plants will begin to appear above ground, 
at which time they muft be carefully fcreened from 
frofts, otherwife they will be foon deftroyed when 
they are fo young ; but you muft never cover them at 
that feafon but in the night, or in very bad weather} 
for when the plants are come up, if they are dole co- 
vered, they will draw up very tall and (lender, and 
thereby prevent the growth of their roots. About the 
middle of April, if the weather proves good, you may 
remove the boxes out of the frame, placing them in a 
warm fituation, obferving, if the feafon be dry, to re- 
frefh them now and then gently with a little water, as 
alio to keep them very clear from weeds, which would 
foon oyerlpread the tender plants, and deftroy them, 
if permitted to remain. 

Towards the beginning of May thefe boxes mould be 
removed into a cooler fituation ; for the heat of the 
fun at that leafon would be too great for thefe tender 
plants, caufing their blades to decay much looner than 
they would naturally do, if they were fcreened from its 
violence. In this fliady fituation they fhould remain du- 
ring the heat of fummer, obferving to keep them con- 
ftantly clear from weeds ; but you muft not place them 
umfer the dripping of trees, &c. nor fhould you give 
them any water after their blades are decayed, for 
that would infallibly rot the roots. About the latter 
end of Auguft you fhould fift a little light ,rich earth 
over the furface of the boxes, and then remove them 
again into a warmer fituation, and treat them, during 
the winter, fpring, and fummer months, as v;as before 
directed: and about the middle of Auguft following 
you fhould prepare a bed of light rich fandy foil, in pro- 
portion to thequantityof yourieedlingplants-, and hav- 
ing levelled the furface very even, you fhould take die 
earth frorri the boxes in which your plants were raifed, 
into a fieve, in order to get out all the roots, which 
by this time, (if they have grown well) will be about 
the thicknefs of a fmall quill * thefe roots fhould be 
placed upon the bed at about two or three inches 
afundcr, obferving to fct the bottom part of their 
roots downwards ; then cover them over two. inches 
thick with the fame light earth ; but as it will be im- 
poflible to get all the fmall roots out of the earth in 
the boxes, you lhould fpread the earth upon another 
bed equally, and cover it over with light earth 5 by 
which method you will not lofe any of the roots, be 
they ever fo fmall. 

Thefe beds muft be arched over with hoops* and in 
very hard frofty weather they muft be covered with 
mats, &c. to protect them from froft ; and in the 
fpring, when the green leaves are above ground, if 
the weather fhould be very dry, you muft refrefh them 
with water ; but do this fparingly, for nothing is more 
injurious to thefe bulbs than too great quantities of 
moifture. During the fummer fealon you muft con- 
ftantly keep the beds clear from weeds •, but after the 
blades are decayed, you muft never give them any 
water 5 and in autumn you fhould ftir the furface of 
the bed with a very fhort hand-fork, being exceeding 
careful not to thruft it fo deep as to touch the roots, 
which, if hurt, arc very fubject to perifh foon after. 
Then fift a little frefh, light, rich earth over the bed 
about an inch thick, or fomewhat more, and in winter 
cover them again (as was before directed.) In this bed 
the roots may continue two years, obferving to treat 
them, both in fummer and winter, as before then 
the third year the roots fhould be carefully taken up 
a little before their leaves decay, laying the roots ho- 
rizontally in the ground to ripen for three weeks, af- 
ter which they may be kept out of the ground till the 
end of Auguft, when they fhould be planted into new 
beds prepared as before, placing them at the diftance 
of fix inches afunder ; in thefe beds the roots may re- 
main till they nbwer, during which time they fhould be 
treated as before, with this difference only, that inftead 
of covering them with mats in the winter, the furface 
of the ground mould be covered with tanners bark. 

6 Z Whea; 
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When their flowers begin to fhew themfelves, you 
Ihould mark ail fuch as appear to have good proper- 
ties, by thrufting a final! ftick down by each root \ 
which roots, at the time for taking them up, fhould 
be felected from the reft, and planted by themfelves ; 
though I would by no means advile the rejecting any 
of the other roots, until they have blown two years, 
before which vou cannot be alcertained of their va- 
lue. When the green leaves ot thefe plants begin to 
decay, their roots muft be taken up, and a bed of light 
earth, in a fhadyfituation, fhould be raifed into a ridge ; 
the better tolhootoff" the moifture, the roots fliould 
be laid into the earth again in an horizontal pofition, 
leaving the green leaves hanging out of the ground 
from the roots, whereby the great moifture contained 
in their very iucculent leaves and flower-ftalks may 
be exhaled, and prevented from returning to the 
roots, which, when fuffered fo to do, is very of- 
ten the caufe of their rotting after they are out ot 
the ground. In this ridge the roots fliould remain 
until the leaves are quite dried off, when they muft 
be taken up, and after being cleared of all manner of 
filth, which would be hurtiul to them, they muft be 
laid up in boxes, where they may be preferved dry 
until September, which is the proper feaibn for plant- 
. ing them again ; the method of doing this fhall be 
hereafter mentioned, when we treat of the manage- 
ment of old roots. 

1 fliall now proceed to the culture of fuch Hyacinths 
as have either been obtained from Holland, or are of 
our own product from the feeds of fuch flowers 
as were very beautiful, and worthy to be pre- 
feved in collections of good flowers : and it hath 
been the want of fkill in the management of thefe 
noble flowers, which has ocafioned the ill fuccefs 
moft people have had with them in England, where- 
by they have been neglected, fuppofing their roots 
to degenerate after they have flowered in England, 
which is a great miftake j for were the roots 
managed with the fame art as hath been practifed in 4 
Holland, I am fully convinced they would thrive near 
as well in England as there, or elfewhere, as I have 
experienced ; for, from fome hundreds of roots which 
I have received from Holland at two or three dif- 
ferent times, I have had a very great increafe of 
their roots, which were as large, and produced as ma- 
. ny flowers upon their items, as the fame forts generally I 
do in Holland. 

The foil in which thefe flowers fucceed bed, is a 
light, fandy, frcfli, rich earth, which may be compofed 
after the following manner: take half freih earth 
from a common, or pafture land, which is chiefly of 
a fandy loam ; this Ihould be off the furface, and not I 
taken above eight or nine inches deep at moft; and if I 
you take the turf, or green fward with it, it will ftill be I 
better, provided you have time to let it rot before i: I 
is ufed to this you fhould add a fourth part of fea- I 
fand, and the other fourth part of rotten cow dung ; I 
mix thefe well together, andcaft it into a heap, where I 
it may remain until you ufe it, obferving to turn it I 
over once in three weeks or a month* that it may I 
be well mixed. If this compoft is made two years I 
before it is ufed, it "will be much the better ; but if I 
you are obliged to ufe it fooner, then it fliould be I 
oftener turned, that the parts may the better unite. I 
This foil fhould be laid two feet deep on the beds I 
which are defigned for Hyacinths, and if you I 
lay a little rotten cow dung, or tanners bark, at the I 
bottom, which may be within reach of the fibres, but I 
fhould by no means touch the bulb, it will be better. I 
If the foil is very wet where thefe beds are made, you J 
fhould raife them ten or twelve inches above the I 
furface of the ground but if it be dry, they need I 
not be railed above three or four inches. I 
The manner of preparing the beds is as follows : I 
Firft, take all the former old earth out of the bed to I 
the depth you intend, which fhould be near three feet •, I 
-. then fp read fome rotten neats dung, or tan, in the I 
bottom, about fix inches thick, laying it very lc- I 
vcl upon this you fliould lay the above-mentioned | 
earth two feet thick, levelling it very even j then 
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fcore out the diftances for the roots, which fhould 
be eight inches fquare, in ftrait rows each way af- 
ter which, place your roots exactly in the fquarcs, 
obferving to fet the bottom part downward; then 
cover the roots fix inches deep with the fame prepared 
earth, being very careful in doing this not to difplaee 
any of the roots ; and if the tops of thefe beds are 
made a little rounding, to fhoot off* the wet, it will be 
of fervicein moift ground, provided the middle of the 
beds are not made too high, which is a fault the other 
way. 

The beft feafon for planting thefe roots is the middle 
or latter end of September, according to the earlinefs 
or latenefs of the feafon, or the weather when it hap- 
pens •, but I would advife you never to plant them 
when the ground is extreme dry, unlefs there be a pro- 
ipect of fome rain foon after v for if the weather fhould 
continue dry for a confiderable time after, the roots will 
receive a mouldinefs, which will certainly deftroy them. 
The beds will require no farther care until the froft 
comes on very fevere, at which time they fliould 
have fome rotten tan fpread over them, about four 
inches thick ; and if the alleys on each fide of the 
bed are filled up, either with rotten tan, dung, or 
fand, it will prevent the froft from penetrating the 
ground on each fide to the roots, and fecure them 
from being deftroyed ; but when the winters prove 
very fevere, it will alio be proper to have fome Peas- 
haulm, Straw, or fuch like covering laid over them, 
which will keep out the froft better than mats ; and 
lying hollow, will admit the air to the furface of the 
ground, and alfo permit the exhalations to pafs off, 
whereby the earth will remain dry, and prevent the 
roots from rotting, which has often happened when 
the beds have been too clofe covered. But you muft 
obferve to take off this light covering whenever the 
weather is mild, and only let it continue on in very 
hard frofts ; for where the beds are covered with 
tan or fea-coal aflies, no common froft can penetrate 
through, fo the coverings are ufelefs, except in very 
fevere froft j for a fmall froft cannot injure the roots 
before the green leaves appear above ground, which 
is feldom before the beginning of February, at which 
time the beds muft be arched over with hoops, that 
they may be covered either with mats, canvas, or 
fome other light covering, to prevent the froft from 
injuring the buds as they arife above ground j but 
thefe coverings muft be conftantly taken off every 
day when the weather is mild, otherwife the flower- 
ftcms will be drawn up to a great height, and become 
very weak, and the foot-ftalks of the flowers will be 
long and flender, and fo rendered incapable of fup- 
porting the bells j which is a great difadvantage to 
the flowers, for one of their greateft beauties confifts 
in the regular difpolition of their bells. When thefe 
hoops are fixed over the beds, the rotten tan fliould 
be moft of it taken off them ; in doing of which, 
great care fhould be taken not to bruife or injure the 
leaves of the Hyacinths, which by that time will be 
breaking out of the ground with the flower-ftem, 
therefore the tan fliould be removed by the hands ; 
or if any inftrument is made ufe of in the doing of 
it, there muft be great caution how it is performed. 
When the ftems of the flowers are advanced to their 
height before the flowers are expanded, you fhould 
place a fliort ftick down by each root, to which, with 
a wire formed into a hoop, the ftem of the Mowers 
fhould be faftened, to fupport them from failing; 
otherwife, when the bells are fully expanded, their 
weight will incline them to the ground, efpecially if 
they are not fcreened from the wind and rain. 
During their feafon of flowering they fhould be co- 
vered in the heat of the day from the fun, as alfo 
from all heavy rains ; but they fhould be permitted 
to receive all gentle mowers, as alfo the morning and 
evening fun ; but if the nights are frofty, they muft 
be conftantly defended therefrom. With this manage- 
ment you may continue your Hyacinths in beauty at 
leaft one whole month, and fome times more, accord- 
ing to their ftrengch, or the favourablenefs of the 
feafon. 

When 
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When their flowers are quite decayed, and the tops 
of their leaves begin to change their colour, you muft 
carefully raife the roots out of the ground with a nar- 
row fpade, or fome other handy inftrument ; this is 
what the Dutch gardeners term lifting of them : in the 
doing of this, the inlirument mull be carefully thruft 
down by the fide of the root, being careful not to 
bruife or injure it, as alio to put it below the bottom 
of the root then by the forcing of this inftru ment on 
one fide, the fibres of the root are railed and feparated 
from the ground. The defign of this is, to prevent 
their receiving any more nourishment from the ground; 
for by imbibing too much moifture at this fealbn, the 
roots frequently rot after they are taken up : about a 
fortnight after this operation the roots fhould be en- 
tirely taken out of the ground, and then carried to 
beds fituated where the morning fun only fhines up- 
on them ; the earth of the beds fhould be loofe and 
railed into a fliarp ridge, laying the roots into it 
in a horizontal pofition, with their leaves hanging 
out, by which means a great part of the moifture 
contained in their thick fucculent ftalks and leaves 
will evaporate ; which, if it were permitted to 
return back to the roots, would caufc them to rot 
and decay after they are taken up, which has been 
the general defect of molt of the Hyacinths in 
England. 

In this pofition the roots mould remain until the green 
leaves are entirely decayed, which perhaps may be in 
three weeks time. This is what the Dutch gardeners 
term the ripening of their roots, becaufe by this me- 
thod the roots become firm, and the outer cover is 
fmooth, and of a bright purple colour ; whereas rhofe 
roots which are permitted to remain undifturbed, till 
the leaves and ftalks arc quite decayed, will be large, 
fpongy, and their outer coats will be of a pale colour ; 
for the Items of many of thefe flowers are very large, 

• and contain a great quantity of moifture, which, if 
fufTered to return into the roots, will infallibly caufe 
many of them to perifli. After they are fo ripened, 
you muft take them out of the ground, and wipe 

i them clean with a foft woollen cloth, taking off all 
the decayed parts of the leaves and fibres, putting 

• them into open boxes where they may lie fingly, and 
be cxpofed to the air, but they muft be preferved 
carefully from moifture nor ihould they be fuffercd 
to remain where the fun may mine upon them ; in 
this manner they may be preferved out of the ground 
until September, which is the feafon for planting 
them again, at which time yon muft feparate all 
the ftrong flowering roots, planting them in beds 
by thcmfelves, that they may make an equal ap- 
pearance in their flowers ; but the offsets and fmallcr 
roots mould be planted in another feparate bed for 
one year, in which time they will acquire ftrength, 
and by the fucceeding year will be as ftrong as the 
older roots. 

The fingle and femi-double flowers fhould be planted 
alfo in a bed by themfelves, where they fliould be 
carefully fheltered (as was directed before) from the 
froft, until the flowers are blown ; at which time their 
. covering fliould be entirely removed, and they fuffered 
to receive the open air, but the fiowcr-ftalks fliould 
be fupported with fticks j which, though the weather 
may loon deface the beauty of the flowers, yet is ab- 
iolutely neceflary to promote their feeding ; and 
when the feeds are quite ripe, you muft cut off the 
veflels and preferve them, with the feeds therein, 
until the feafon for fowing it. But you muft ob- 
ferve, that after thefe flowers have produced feeds, 
they fcldom flower fo well again, at lcaft not in two 
years after - 9 fo that the beft method to obtain good 
feeds is, to plant new roots every year for that 
purpofe. Although thefe roots are, by moft perfons, 
taken up every year, yet if the beds are well pre- 
pared for them, they may remain two years in the 
ground vtnremoved, and the- roots will increafe more 
the fecond year than the firft, though the flowers are 
more liable to degenerate ; therefore thole who cul- 
tivate thefe for faie, take up their roots annually when 
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they are large and faleablc ; but the offsets and fmall 
roots, they ufually leave two years in the ground. 
There are fome per (bus who let their Hyacinth, roots 
remain three or four years un removed, by which they 
have a much greater increafe of roots, than when 
they are annually taken up ; but the roots by this 
great increafe are frequently degener.u<. J !b as to pro- 
duce fingle flowers ; therefore I fhould ad vile the 
taking up of the roots every year, especially thofe of 
the moft valuable kinds, which is the molt certain 
method to preferve them in their greateft perfection, 
though the increafe may not be fo great and if thefe 
roots are planted a fortnight or three weeks earlier 
in the autumn than is before directed, it will caufe 
them to produce ftronger flowers j and thofe roots 
which are annually removed, will be rounder and 
firmer than fuch as ftand two years unremoved. 
For the other forts of Hyacinth, fee Muscari and 
Oknithogalum. 
HYACINTHUS TUBEROSUS. See Cri- > 
num and Poly a nth es. 

HYDRANGEA. Gron. Flor. Virg. 50. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 492. We have noEnglilh title for this genus. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a fmall permanent empalemcnt of one leaf, 
indented in five parts, and five roundifi petals which 
are equal, and larger than the empalemcnt. It hath ten 
ftanriita which arc alternately lenger than the petal, ter- 
minated by round/fh fummits. Under the fewer is fituated 
a roundijh gcrmcn, fupporting two fljort flylcs ftanding 
apart, crowned by permanent obtv.fe ftigmas. The gcrmcn 
afterward turns to a roundijh capfule, crowned by the two 
horned fligmas, divided tranfverjly into two cells, filled 
with fmall angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fcdlion of 
Linnaju^s tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Dygynia, 
which includes the plants v. hofe flowers have ten fta- 
mina and two ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this genin, viz* 
Hydrangea {Arborefcens.) Gron. Flor. Virg. 50. 
This plant grows naturally in North America, from 
whence it has beei; brought within a few years 
paft to Europe, and is now preferved in gardens for 
the fake of variety more than its beauty. It hath a 
fpreading fibrous root, from which is lent up many 
foft, pithy, ligneous ftalks, which rife about three feec 
high, gamiflied at each joint with two oblong heart- 
fhaped leaves placed oppofite, (landing upon foot- 
ftalks about one inch long ; the leaves are three inches 
long, and two broad near their bafe, fawed on their 
edges, and have many veins running from the mid- 
rib upward to their borders ; they are of a light green, 
and fall away in the autumn ; the flowers are pro- 
duced at the top of the ftalks, in form of a corymbusj 
they are white, compofed of five petals, with ten fta- 
mina furrounding the ftyle. Thefe appear toward the 
end of July and in Auguft, but feldom perfect their 
feeds in England. 

This is cafily propagated by parting of the roots ; 
the beft time for this is the latter end of October, 
which is alfo the beft time to tranfplant them : the 
plants fhould have a moift foil, for they grow na- 
turally in marfhy places ; they require no other cul- 
. ture but to keep them clear from weeds, and dig the 
ground between them every winter. The roots arc 
perennial, and if in very fevere froft the ftalks are 
killed, they will put out new ones the following 
fpring. 

HYDRASTIS. See Warneria. 

HYDROCOTYLE, [of ftfof , water, and a 
cavity ; becaule this plant has a cavity in the leaves 
which contains water, and the plant grows in marlhes,] 
Water Navelwort. 

This plant grows in great plenty in moift places in 
moft parts of England, and is never cultivated for ufe, 
fo I lhall pafs it over with only naming it. 

HYDROLA P AT HUM. See Rum ex. 

HYDROPHYLLON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 187, 
Hydrophyilon. Tourn. Inft. R, H, 8i, tab. 16, Wa- 
ter Leaf 

The 
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The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalcment of one Uaf* 
cut into five figments which fpread open. It batb one 
bell-fbapcd petal, which is divided into five parts* indented 
at their points under each of thefe figments is fixed a 
veclartum* which is fituated about the middle* and Jhut 
up lengthways by two lamella. It hath five ftamina 
which are longer than the petal* terminated by oblong 
proftrate fiunmits* and an oval-pointed germen* fupport- 
ing an awl-Jhaped ftyle the length of the ftamina* crowned 
by a bifid fpreading ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a globular capfulc with one cell* inclofing one large 

round feed. 

This genus of plants is * ranged in the firft fection 
of Linnseus's firth clafs, intitled Fentandria Mono- 
gynia, which includes the plants whofe flowers have 
five ftamina and one ftyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Hvdrophyllon (Virginianum) foliis pinnatifidis. Lin. 
Sp. 208. Morini. Joncq. Hort. Water Leaf with wing- 
pointed leaves. 

This plant grows naturally in many parts of North 
America, on moift fpongy, ground. The root 
of it is compofed of many ftrong flefhy fibres, 
which fpread wide on every fide, from which arife 
many leaves with foot- (talks five or fix inches long, 
which are jagged into three, five, or feven lobes, 
almoft to the midrib •, thefe are indented on their 
edges, and have feveral veins running from the mid- 
rib to the fides they are of a lucid green, and in the 
fpring have water ftanding on the cavities, from 
whence I fuppofe Morinus gave it the title of Water 
Leaf, and not from the plant growing in water, as 
Tournefort conjectures. The Mowers rife with foot- 
ftalks from the root, having one or two fmall leaves 
of the fame lhape with the lower ; the flowers are 
. produced in loofe clutters, hanging downward ; they 
urc of a dirty white and belMhaped, fo make no 
great figure. They appear in June, and the feeds 
fonietimes ripen here in Auguft. 
This plant is very hardy in refpect to cold, but it 
fhould be planted in a moift rich foil * for if it is 
planted in a dry warm foil, it will not live, unlefs it 
is conftantly watered in dry weather. It may be pro- 
pagated by parting of the roots, which fliould be done 
in autumn, that the plants may be well rooted be- 
fore fpring, for otherwile they will require a great 
deal of water. It requires a moilt foil and fhady 
fituation. 

HYDROPIPER, the common biting Arfe-fmart, 
which grows in great plenty in moift places near 
ditches fides almoft every where. 

HYDROSTATICS [ityor*M, of {?Jty, water, 
and s-cfitxn* of p*to{, ftanding, of 7$-*mi, I ftand or ftop 5 
Hydroftatics being conceived as tne doctrine of the 
sequilUbrum of liquors,] or the doctrine of the gra- 
vitation of fluid ; or it is that part of the mechanics 
which con fide rs the weight or gravity of fluid bodies ; 
particularly of water, and of folid bodies immerged 
therein. 

To Hydroftatics belongs whatever relates to the 
gravities and jequUib/ia of liquors, with the art of 
weighing bodies in water, in order to eftimate their 
fpecific gravities. 

Of the ufe of this fcience in horticulture, the Rev. 
Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatife of Vegetable Sta- 
ticks, has given many examples, by experiments, 
fliewing the quantities of moift urc imbibed and per- 
ipired by plants and trees, neccfiary to be known, in 
order to promote the bufinefs of vegetation. 
Some of the moft ufeful heads of this fcience are ; 

1 . That the upper parts of all fluids prefs upon the 
lower. 

2. That a lighter fluid may gravitate or prefs upon a 
heavier. 

3. That if a body that is contiguous to the water, 
be altogether, or in part, lower than the upper fur- 
face ot the water, the lower part of the body will 
be preffed upwards by the water which touches it 
beneath. 
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• ± "there needs only a competent weight of an ex- 
ternal fluid, to account for the rifing of water in 
pumps, ore. 

5. If a body be placed under water* fo that its up. 
permoft furface lie parallel to the horizon, the direct 
prefiure that it fuftains is no more than that of a co- 
lumn of water, whofe bafe is the horizontal fuperficiet 
of the body, and its heighth the perpendicular depth 
of die water. And if the water which leans on the 
body be contained in pipes which are open at both 
ends, the p refill rc of the water is to be eflimatcd 
by the weight of a pillar of water, the bafe of which 
is equal to the lower orifice of the pipe; and whofe 
height is equal to a perpendicular, which reaches 
from thence to the top of the water, although the 
pipe mould be much inclined any way, or though 
it fhould be ever fo regularly fiiaped, and much 
broader in fome other place than the bottom. 

6. A body which is immerfed in a fluid, fuftains a 
natural prefiure from the fluid, which alfo increases 
as the body is placed deeper beneath the furface of 
the fluid. 

7. The reafon why water afcends in fiphons, and 
by which it flows through them, may be explained 
from the external prefiure of fome other fluid, with- 
out having recourfe to the abhorrence of a vacuum. 

8. The moft folid body, which will fink by its own 
weight at the furface, yet if it be placed at a depth 
twenty times greater than that of its own thicknefs 
it will not fink, if its defcent be not affifted by the 
incumbent water. 

9. If a body which is fpecifically lighter than a fluid, 
be immerfed in that fluid, it will rife with a force 
proportionable to the excefs of gravity in that fluid. 

10. If a body which is heavier than a fluid be im- 
merfed, it will fink with a force that is proportiona- 
ble to the excefs of its gravity. 

1 1. If any vefTel be filled with water, or any other 
liquor, the furface of which is capable of being even, 
it will continue fo till difturbed by fome other exter- 
nal caufe. 

1 a. When the fluids are preffed, they are preffed 
undiquaque, i. e. on all fides. 

How far the knowledge of any of thefe properties 
of fluids may conduce to the phrlofophical improve- 
ment of gardening, and the bufinels of vegetation, 
will be more clearly perceived when well confidered 
by the ingenious artift, than being fet forth by word?. 
H YGR OM E T E R [Cy^^oy* of Cy? k* moift, and 
fxtr^ov* meafure, of fxp,^* to meafure,] is a machine 
or inftrument contrived to fliew or meafure, the 
moiftnefs and drinefs of the air, according as it 
abounds with moift or dry vapours, and to meafure 
and eftimate the quantity of fuch moiftnefs and 
drinefs. 

There are divers kinds of Hygrometers; for what-, 
ever body either fwells or fhrinks by drinefs or moi- 
fture, is capable of being formed into an Hygrome- 
ter •, fuch are the woods of moft kinds, particularly 
Afli, Deal, Poplar, &c. fuch alfo is a cord, cat- 
gut, &c. 

Stretch a hempen cord or fiddle-ftring along a wall, 
bringing it over a truckle or pully and to the other 
end tie a weight, unto which fit a ftyle or index ; 
on the fame wall fit a plate of metal, divided into 
any number of equal parts, and the Hygrometer is 
complete. 

For it is a matter of undoubted obfervation, that 
moifturc fenfibly fhortens the length of cords and 
firings •, and that as the moifturc evaporates, they re- 
turn to their former length, and the like may be faid 
of a fiddle-ftring. 

The weight therefore, in the prefent cafe, upon an 
increafe of the moifture of the air, will afcend, and 
upon a diminution of the fame will defcend. 
Hence, as the index will fhew the fpaces of afcent and 
defcent, and thole fpaces are equal to the increments 
and decrements of the length of the cord or gut, the 
inftrument will difcover whether the air be more or 
lefs humid now, than it was at another given time.. 

The 
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* * * 

The ordinary contrivance with whip -cord * is one of 
the ealieft, for that will infallibly fliorten and lengthen 
as the air grows moifter and drier. 
Some recommend a cat-gut as the bed, which itiay 
be a yard in length fufpended, having a plumbet or 
piece of leadi with an index or pointer hanging at the 
lower end, by means of which the cat-gut will twift 
or untwift as the air dries or moiflens, and fhorten and 
lengthen fo as to raife and fink the plumbet with 
the index, and this index will point out the degree: 

fought for. * I 

-The weight of this lead or plumbet, mould be about 

two ounces. 

Some perfons who approve a fine whip-cord inftcad 
of cat-gut, \ife a greater weight of lead the twilling 
anduntwifting of the cat gut or whip-cord, will make 
the lead with the index turn round, as well as rife 
and fall. The degrees may be made upon an open 
fcrew of brafs within, with which the plumbet and 
index has its motion. 

"When you are provided with a barometer and Hy- 
grometer, compare the motions of the one with the 
other, in order to judge what proportion the rife or 
fall of the quickfilver in the baromcrer bears to the 
twitting of the cat-gut or whip-cord; the degrees 
of which motion may be obferved by the index or 

Eointer of the Hygrometer ; and at the fame time 
oth thefe mud be compared with the rifing and fall- 
ing of the fpirit in a thermometer, to know what de- 
gree of heac or cold attends every different change 
of weather. 

HYGROSCOPE [of J y ^ f , moift, and 

view or confider,] a machine the fame as the hygro- 
meter, and for the fame ufes. 

Thefe inftruments are of good ufe in confer vatories, for 
meafuring or (hewing the dampnefs or drinefs of them 

in the winter feafon. 

HYMEN TEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 512. Courbaril. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 49. tab. 14. Locuft-trec. 

The Characters are, 
S'bc outward involttcrum of the flower is divided into 
two parts, the inward is of one leaf indented in Jive 
.parts \ the flower bath five petals, which are equal in 
Jize, and fpread open. It bath ten declining ftamina, which 

\ are port, terminated, by oblong fummits. In the center 
isfltuated an oblong gcrmen, fupporting a declining ftyle, 
crowned by ■ an acute ftigma ; the germ en afterward be- 
comes a large oblong pod, with a thick ligneous Jhell, di- 
vided into feveral partitions tranfverfly, in each of which 
is lodged one comprcjfed large feed, furrounded with a fa- 
rinaceous pulp. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnrcus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
which includes the plants whofe flowers have ten (la- 
mina and one ftyle. 

"We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Hvmen/ea {Courbaril.) Hort. Cliff. 484. Locuft-tree. 
Courbaril bifolia, florepyramidato. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
49. T wo-leaved Courbaril with a pyramidal flower, com- 
monly called Locuft-tree in America. 
This is a very large fpreading tree in the Weft-Indies, 
where it grows in great plenty : it hath a large ftem, 
covered with a ruffct bark, which divides into many 
fpreading branches, garniflied with fmooth ftiffleaves, 
which (land by pairs, their bafe joining at the foot- 
ftalk, to which they • (land oblique, one fide being 
much broader than the other, the two outer fides 
being rounded, and their infide (trait, fo that they 
rcfemble a pair of lheep-(hears they are pointed 
at the top, and ftand alternately on the (lalk. The 
flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches, (omc of the (hort ligneous foot- (talks fup- 
porting two, and others three flowers, which are com- 
pofed of five yellow petals ftriped with purple; the 
petals are fhort and fpread open ; the (lamina are much 
longer, and of a purplim colour *, thefe flowers are 
lucceeded by thick, flefhy, brown pods, (haped like 
thofe of the Garden Bean they are fix inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad, of a purplilh brown I 
colour, and a ligneous confidence, with a large fu- | 
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turti ob both edges; thefe contain three or four 
roundifh comprefled feeds, divided by tranfverfe par- 
titions. ...*.« 

The wood of this tree is eftecmed'as good timber 
in the Weil-Indies, and it yields a fine clear relin which 
is called gum anime in the (hops, which makes an 
excellent varnifh. 

It is eafily raifed from the feeds if they are frefli \ 
thefe muft be fown in pots, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark : there (hould be but one feed put 
into each pot, or if there is more, when the plants » 
appear, they (hould be all drawn out to one foon after 
they come up, before their roots entangle, when it 
will be hazardous doing it ; for if great care is not 
taken, the plant intended to be left may be drawn out 
with the other. As the roots of this plant are but 
(lender, fo they are very difficult to tranfplant ; for 
unlefs a ball of earth is preferved to their roots, they 
feldom furvive their removal, therefore they muft be 
feldom tranfpl anted from one pot to another. The 
plants muft constantly remain in the tan-bed in the 
Hove, and (hould be treated in the fame way with 
other tender plants of the fame country, giving but 
Jittle water to them, e/pecially in the winter. When 
thefe plants firft appear, they make confiderable pro- 
gre(s for two or three months, after which time they 
are at a (land perhaps a whole year without (hooting, 
being in their growth very like the Anacardium, or 
Calhew Nut, fo is very difficult to preferve long in 
this country. 

HYOSCYAMUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 117. tab. 
42. Lin. Gen. Plant. 218. [of uj, a fwine, and xu'«p$', 
a' Bean, q. d. Hog's-bean,] Henbane; in French, 
Jufquaime. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower has a cylindrical empaltment of one leaf, 
which is permanent, fwelling at the bottom, and cut into 
five acute fegmenls at the top. It hath one funnel-fhaped 
petal, with a floor t cylindrical tube, and an erebl fpread- 
ing rim, cut into five obtufe parts, one being larger than 
the other* ; it hath five inclined ftamina, terminated by 
roundijh fummits. In the center is fituatcd a roundijb 
germen, fupporting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by a round 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes, an oval obtufe 
capfule fitting in the empalement, divided in two cells 
by an intermediate partition, opening with a lid at the 
top, to let out the many fmall feeds which adhere to the 
partition. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
in which he includes thofe plants whofe flowers have 
five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Hyoscyamus (Niger) foliis amplexicaulibus finuatis/ 
floribus feflilibus. Hort. Cliff. 56. Henbane with finu* 
ated leaves embracing the ftalks, and feffile flowers. Hy- 
ofcyamus vulgaris, vel niger. C. B. P. Common Black 
Henbane. 

2. Hyoscyamus (Major) foliis petiolatis, floribus pe- 
dunculitis tcrminalibus. Henbane with leaves having 
foot-ftalks, and flowers with foot-ftalks terminating the 

• branches. Hyofcyamus major, albo (i mil is, umbilico 
floris atro-pupureo. T. Cor. Great Henbane like the 
white, but with a dark purple bottom to the flower. 

3. Hyoscyamus (Albus) foliis pctiolatis, floribus fefli- 
libus. Hort. Upfal. 56. Henbane with leaves having 

' foot-ftalks, and flowers fitting clofe to the branches. Hy- 
• ofcyamus major, albo (imilis, umbilico floris virenti. 
Juflieu. Greater Henbane like the white* with a green 
■ bottom to the flower. 

4. Hyoscyamus (AGnor) foliis pctiolatis, floribus fo- 
litariis lateralibus. Henbane with leaves having foot- 

' ftalks, ' and flowers proceeding Jhigly from the fides of the 
Irranchcs. Hyofcyamus minor albo (imilis, umbilico 
floris atro purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 5. Smaller Hen- 
bane like the white, with a dark purple bottom to the 

flozver. m 

5. Hyoscyamus (Reticulars) foliis caulinis petiolatis 
cordatis linuatis acutis,* floribus integerrimis, corollis 
ventricofis. Xin. Sp. 257. Henbancwitb heart-fhapea\ 

7 A fmuated, 
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. finnated* acute leaves upon foot-ftalks* and entire fwollen 
. flowers. Hyofcyamus rubello flore. C. B. P.. Henbane 
with a reddijh coloured flower. 

6. Hyoscyamus (Aureus) foliis petiolatis erofb-denta- 
tis acutis, fioribus pedunculatis fructibus pendulis. 
Lin. Sp. 257. Henbane with acute indented reaves ft and" 
ing on foot-ftalks* the flower having foot-ftalks* and the 
fruit banging. Hyofcyamus Creticus luteus major. 
C. B. P. Greater yellow Henbane of Candia. 

7. Hyoscyamus {Pttfilhts) foliis lanceolacis dentatis, flo- 
ralibus inferioribus binis, calycibus fpinpfis. Hort. 
Upfal. 44. Henbane with fpecr-fhaped indented leaves* 
and a prickly empalement. Hyofcyamus pufillus aureus 
Americanus, antirrhini foliis glabris. Pluk. Aim. 188. 
tab: 37. fol. 5. Iiw, golden* American Henbane* with 
a fmootb Snapdragon leaf. 

The firft of theie forts is very common in England, 
growing upon the fides of banks and old dunghills 
almoft every where. It is a biennial plant with long 
flefhy roots, which ftrike deep into the ground, fend- 
ing out fevcral large foft leaves, which are deeply 
flamed on their edges, and fpread on the ground ; 
.the following fpring the (talks come out, which rife 
about two feet high, garnilhed with leaves of the 
fame fhape, but fmaller, which embrace the ftalks 
with their bafe ; the upper part of the ftalk is gar- 
niftied with flowers (landing on one fide in a double 
row, fitting dole to the ftalks alternately \ thefe are 
of a dark purplifh colour with a black bottom, and are 
fucceeded by round ilh capfules, fitting within the em- 
palement ; thtfe open with a lid at the top, and have 
two cells filled with fmall irregular feeds. This is a 
very poifonous plant, and mould be rooted out in all 
places where children are fullered to come •, for in the 
year 1729, there were three children poifoned with 
eating the feeds of this plant, near Tottenharn-court ; 
two of which flept two days and two nights before 
they could be awakened, and were with difficulty re- 
covered \ but the third being older and ftronger, 
efcaped better. 

The roots of this plane are ufed for anodyne neck- 
laces to hang about children's necks, being cut to 
pieces and ftrung like beads, to prevent fit§ and caufe 
an eafy breeding of their teeth, but they are very dan- 
gerous to ufe inwardly. For fome years pad there was 
a mixture of thefe roots brought over with Gentian, 
and ufed as fuch> which was attended with very bad 
effects, as hath been mentioned under the article of 
Gentian, fo I Jhall not repeat it here. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Archipelago. This hath rbunder leaves, which are 
obtufely fituated upon their borders, and (land upon 
foot-ftalks the ftalks branch more than thole of the 
firft, and the flowers grovv in chillers toward the end 
of the branches, (landing upon (hort foot-ftalks ; they 
are of a pale yellow colour, with very dark purple 
bottoms. 

The third fort is much like the fecond» but the 
flowers are in larger bunches, fitting very clofeon the 
ends of the branches -, they are of a greenilh yellow 
colour, with green ijottoms. It grows naturally in 
the warm parts of Europe, and is the fore whofe feeds 
fhould be ufed in medicine, being the white Henbane 
of the (hops. 

The fourth fort was brought from the Levant by ; 
Dr. Tournefort. This hath a fmaller ftalk than ei- !i 
ther of the former, whofe joints are further diftant ; ! 

* the leaves are roundilh, and deeply indented in ob- 
tufe fegments, (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks 5 
the flowers come out fingly from the fide of the ftalks, 
at a good diftance from each other ; they are of a yel- 
low colour with dark bottoms. . 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Syria ; this rifes 

' with a branching llalk two feet high, garnilhed with 
long fpcar-ihaped leaves having foot-ftalks j the 
lower leaves are regularly cut on both fides into acute 
fegments which are oppofite, fo are lb aped like the 
winged leaves, but the upper leaves are entire % the 
flowers grow ar the end of the ftalks in bunches ; 
Ihey are of a worn-out red colour, and fhaped like 
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thofe of the common (brt, but their tubes are 
fwollen. 

All thefe are biennial plants, which perifh (bon af- 
ter they have perfected their feeds. They flower in 
June and July, and their feeds ripen in the autumn 
which, if permitted to fcatter, will produce plenty 
of the plants the following fpring ; or if the feeds are 
fown at that feafon, they will fucceed much better than 
in the fpring ; for when they are fown in (pring, the 
plants feldom come up the fame year. They are all 
hardy except the fifth fort, and require no other cul- 
ture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
the' plants where they are too clofe. The fifth fore 
ihould have a warm fituation and a dry foil, in 
which it will live much better through the winter 
than in rich ground. 
- The fixth fort grows naturally in Candia j this is a 
perennial plant with weak ftalks, which require a fup- 
port; the leaves are roundifh, and acutely indented 
on their edges, Handing upon pretty long foot-ftalks- 
the flowers come out at each joint of the ftalk ; they 
are large, of a bright yellow, with a dark purple bot- 
tom ; the ftyle of this fort is much longer than the 
petal. It flowers moft part of fummer, and fome- 
times ripens feeds in the autumn. If thefe feeds are 
fown in pots as foon as they are ripe, and placed 
under a hot-bed frame in winter, the plants will come 
up in the fpring ; but if they are kept out of the 
ground till fpring, they rarely fucceed. This fort will 
continue feveral years, if they are kept in pots and 
fheltered in winter, for they will not live in the open 
air at that feafon, but it only requires to be protected 
from froft ; therefore if thefe plants are placed under 
a common hot-bed in winter, where they may enjoy 
as much free air as poflible in mild weather, they 
will thrive better than when they are more tenderly 
treated. This fort may be eafii'y propagated by cut- 
tings, which, if planted in a (hady border during any 
of the fummer months, will take root in a month or 
fix weeks, anil may be afterward planted in pots, and 
treated like the old plants. 

HYPECOUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 230. tab. 115. 
Hypecoum; Lin. Gen. Plant. 157. We have no 
Englifh name for this plant. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of two fmall 
oval leaves* which are oppofite and erecl. The flower 
bath four petals •* the two outer which are oppofite, art 
broad* and divided into three obtufe lobes \ the two other 
'which ' are alternate* are cut into three parts at their 
points. It hath four ftamina fituated between the petals, 
which are terminated by oblong fummits. In the center is 
placed an oblong cylindrical germen* fupporting two Jhort 
ftylesy crowned by acute ftigma. The germen afterwardbe- 
comes a long* comprejfed* jointed pod* which is incurved* 
with one roundifh comprejfed feed in each joint. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Linnasus's fourth clafs, which contains the plant! 
whofe flowers have four ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, . 

1. Hypecoum (Procumbens) filiquis arcuatis compreflij 
articulatis. Hort. Upfal. 31. Hypecoum with comprejfed 
jointed pods bent inward. Hypecoum latiore folio, 
Tourn. Broad-leaved Hypecoum. 

2. Hypecoum (Pendulum) filiquis cernuis terctibus cy- 
Lyndricis. Hort. Upfal. 31. Hypecoum with taper cy- 
lindrical* nodding pods. Hypecoum tenuiore folio. 
Tourn. Narrow-leaved Hypecoum. 

3. Hypecoum (Erefium) filiquis ereclis teretibus toru- 
lofis. Hort. Upfal. . 32. Hypecoum with taper* ere8> 
wreathed pods. Hypecoum filiquis erecYis teretibus. 
-A mm. Ruth. 58. Hypecoum with ereft taper pods. 
The firft fort hath many wing- pointed leaves of a 
grayifti colour, which fpread near the ground, and (len- 
der branching ftalks, which lie proftrate on the fur- 
face of the ground ; thele are naked below, and at 
the top are garnilhed with two or three (mall leaves 
of the fame fhape and colour with the under ones 
from between thefe leaves come out the foot-ftalks of 
the flower, each fuftaining one yellow flower with four 

petals, 
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petals, and a pointal itretched out beyond the petals, 
which afterward turns to a jointed comprefied pod 
about three inches long, which bends inward lilce a 
bow, having one roundiuS comprefled feed in each 
joint. This flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguft. 

The fecond fort hath (lender ftalks which ftand more 
creel, and the fegments of the leaves are longer and 
much narrower than thofe of the firft •, the flowers 
are f mailer, and come out at the divifion of the 
branches ; thefe are fucceeded by narrow taper pods, 
which hang downward. It flowers arid feeds at the 
• fame time with the firft. 
The third fort grows in the eaft ; Dr. Amman re- 
ceived the feeds from Dauria, and I received the feeds 
from Iftria, where it was found growing naturally. 
This hath much the appearance of the fecond fort in 
leaf and flower, but the pods grow erect, and are 
wreathed and twifted about. It flowers and feeds at 
the fame time with the others. 

Thefe plants are all of them annual, fo their feeds 
ihould be fown foon after they are ripe, otherwife itwill 
be a year before the plants will appear, on a bed of 
light frefh earth where they are to remain, for they 
feldom fuccced if they are tranfplanted. When the 
plants are come up, they Ihould be carefully cleared 
from weeds ; and where the plants are too clofe, they 
muft be thinned, leaving them about fix or eight 
Inches apart ; after this they will require no other cul- 
ture, but to keep them conftantly clear from weeds. 
In June thefe plants will flower, and their feeds will 
be ripe in Auguft. 

When the feeds are fown in the fpring, and the feafon 
proves dry, the feeds will not grow the firft year j 
but if the ground is kept clear from weeds and not 
difturbed, the plants will come up the following 
fpring. I have known the feeds of thefe plants re- 
main in the ground two years, and the plants have 
come up the third fpring very well fo that it will be 
very proper to fow fome of the feeds in autumn, 
ibon after they are ripe, in a warm border, where the 
plants may come up early the following fpring j and 
thefe will oe ftronger, ana more likely to perfect feeds, 
than thofe fown in the fpring, by which method the 
kinds may be preferved. 

If the feeds of thefe plants are permitted to fcatter, 
the plants will come up the following fpring without 
any care * and if they are treated in the fame way as 
the others, they will thrive equally * but when the 
feeds are fown in the fpring, they fhould.be taken out 
of the pods, and diverted of their fungous covering, 
which adheres clofe to them, fo prevents their grow- 
ing, till that is rotted and decayed. 
Thefe plants are feldom propagated but by thofe who 
are curious in botany, though for the fake of variety 
they may have a place in large gardens, becaufe they 
require very little trouble to cultivate them and as 
they take up but little room, fo they may be inter- 
mixed with other fmall annual plants in large borders, 
where they will make a pretty appearance. 
The juice of thefe plants is of a yellow colour, re- 
fembling that of Celandine, and is affirmed by fome 
-eminent phyficians to have the fame effect as opium. 
I Y ? E R I C U M. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 254. tab. 131. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 808. St. Johnfwort 5 in French, 
I&lleperims. 

The ChiaRlActers are, 
The flower bath .a • permanent empalement* divided into 
Jive oval concave fegments * it bath five oblong oval petals 
which Jpread open* and a great number of hairy ftamina* 
which are joined at their bafe in three or five diftintl 
bodies* terminated by fmall fummits. It bath in the cen- 
ter a roundijb germett* fupporting one* three* or five 
ftyles* the f awe length of the ftamina* crowned by Jingle 
ftigmas. ujbe germen afterward becomes a roundijh cap- 
fide* having the fame number of cells as there are Jfyles 
in the flower* which are filled with oblong feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged : in the third fection of 
Linnseus's eighteenth clafc, intitled Poiyadelphia 
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Polygynia, which Contains the plants whole flowers 

have many ftaniina joined in diftinct "bodies, and fe- 
veral ftyles. 

The Species are, 
i* Hypericum ^ [PerfoUatum) floribus trigynis, caule 
ancipiti, foliis obtufis pellucido-punctatis. Horc. 
Cliff. 383. St. Johnfwort with three ftyles to the flower, 
and obtufe leaves having pellucid puntlures. Hyperi- 
cum vulgare. C. B. P. 279. Common St. Johnfwort. 

2. Hypericum (Quadrangulum) floribus trigynis, caule 
quadrato herbaceo. Hort. Cliff. 3 So. St. Johnfwort 
with three ftyles to the flowers* and a fquare herbaceous 

ftalk. Hypericum Afcyron dictum, caule quadran- 
gulo. J. B. 3. p. 382. St. Johnfwort with a fquare 

ftalk* commonly called St. Peterfwort. 

3. Hypericum (Hircinuni) floribus trigynis, flamini- 
bus corolla longionbus, caule fruticofo ancipiti. 
Hort. Cliff. 331. St. Johnfwort with three ftyles to the 
flower* ftamina longer than the petals* and a Jhrubby 
ftalk with two fides. Hypericum fcetidum frutel- 
cens. Tourn. 255.' Stinking Jhrubby St. Johnfwort. 
Hypericum floribus trigynis, calycibus obtufis, fta- 
minibus corolla longioribus caule fruticofo. Hort. 
Cliff. 381. St. Johnfwort with three ftyles to the flower 9 
obtufe empalements* ftamina longer than the petals* and 
a Jhrubby ftalk. Hypericum frutefcens Canarienfe 
multiflorum. Hort. Amft. 2. p. ,135. Shrubby St. 
Johnfwort from the Canaries* having many flowers. 

5. Hypericum (Olympicum) floribus trigynis, calyci- 
bus acutis, ftaminibus corolla brevioribus, caule fru- 
ticofo. Hort. Cliff. 380. St. Johnfwort with three 
ftyles to the flower* acute empalements* ftamina Jhorter 
than the petals* and a Jhrubby ftalk. Hypericum Ori- 
entale, More magno. T. Cor. 19. Eaftern St. Johnf- 
wort* with a large flower. 

6. Hypericum (Inodorum) floribus trigynis, calycibus 
obtufis, ftaminibus corolla longioribus, capfulis co- 
loratis, caule fruticofo. St. Johnfwort with three ftyles 
to the flower* obtufe empalements* ftamina longer than the 
petals* coloured feed-veffels* and a Jhrubby ftalk* Hype- 
ricum Orientale, fcetido fimile, fed inodorum. Tourn. 
Cor. N iq. Eaftern St. Johnfwort* like the ftinking kind* 
but without finell 

7. Hypericum (Jfcyron) floribus pentagynis, caule te- 
tragono herbaceo fimplici, foliis lsevibus integerrimis. 
Hort. Upial. 236. St. Johnfwort with five ftyles to the 
flower* a fquare* fingle* herbaceous ftalk* and fmooth en- 
tire leaves. Afcyrum magno flore. C. B. P. 280. 
lutfan with a large flower. 

8. Hypericum (Balcaricum) floribus pentagynis, caule 
fruticofo, foliis ramifque cicatrifatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
783. St. Johnfwort with five ftyles to the flozver* a 
Jhrubby ftalk* and fcarified leaves and branches. Afcy- 
ron Balearic um, frutefcens, maximo flore luteo, foliis 
minoribus, fubtus vcrrucofis falvad. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
1. 242. Shrubby Balearick St. Peterfwort with a large 
yellow flower* and fmaller leaves war ted on their under 
fide. 

9. Hypericum (Androfiemum) floribus trigynis pericar- 
piis baccatis, caule fruticofo ancipiti. Hort. Upfal. 
237. St. Johnfwort with three ftyles to the flower* a 
flejhy feed-vejfel* and a Jhrubby ftalk with two fides. 
Androfsemum maximum frutefcens. C. B. P, 280. 
Common Tutfan* or Park-leaves. 

10. Hypericum (Bartramium) floribus pentagynis ca- 
lycibus obtufis, ftaminibus corolla aequantibus, caule 

• crecto herbaceo. St. Johnfwort with five Jfyles to the 
flower* obtufe empalements* ftamina equalling the petals* 
and an ere ft herlaceeus ftalk. 

11. Hypericum (Monogynum) floribus monogynis, fta- 
minibus corolla longioribus, calycibus coloratis, caule 
fruticofo. St. Johnfwort with one ftyle to the flowers* 
ftamina longer than the petals* coloured empalements* and 
a jhrubby ftalk. 

Inhere are fome other fpecies of this genus, which 
arc preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of va- 
riety, but as they are feldom admitted into other 
gardens, I have not enumerated them here, left the 
work Ihould fwcll too large. 

The 
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The firft and. fecond forts are both very Common 
plants, growing in the fields in moft parts of 
England-, the firft is ufed in medicine, but the fe- 
cond is of no ufe : thefe are rarely propagated in gar- 
dens,' but I chufe to mention them, in order to in- 
troduce the other forts, which deferve a place in 
every good garden. 

The firft- fore hath a perennial root, from which arife 
feveral round ftalks a foot and a half high, dividing 
into many fmall branches, which are garnifhed at 
each joint with two fmall oblong leaves, (landing 
oppofite; without foot-llalks ; the branches alfo come 
out oppbfite. The leaves have many pellucid fpots in 
them,' which appear like fo many holes when held up 
againft the light. The flowers are numerous on the 
tops of the branches, Handing on (lender foot-italics ; 
they are compofed of five oval petals, of a yellow co- 
lour, with a great number of (lamina, not quite fo 
long as the petals, terminated by roundilh fummits. 
In the center is fituated a roundilh germen, fupporting 
three ftyles, crowned by Tingle Hi g mas. The germen 
afterward becomes an oblong angular capfule, with 
three cells, filled with fmall brown feeds. It flowers 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The root is perennial, fo will continue many years 
and if the feeds are permitted to fcattcr, the plants 
will come up in too great plenty, fo as to be very 
troublefome weeds. The leaves and flowers of this 
are ufed in medicine ^ it is efteemed an excellent vul- 
nerary plant, and of great fervice in wounds, bruifes, 
and contufions : there is a compound oil made from 
this plant, which is of great ufe in the foregoing ac- 
cidents. From the (lamina of the flower is exprefled 
a red juice, which is fometimes ufed in colouring, 
but fades very foon. . 

The fecond fort hath fquarc (talks, which rile about 
the fame height with the firft, but do not branch fo 
much. The leaves are fhorter and broader than thofe- 
of the firft, and have no pellucid fpots. The flowers 
fit upon ihort foot-ftalks at the end of the branches, 
which are fhaped like thofe of the other. This flowers 
and feeds at the fame time with the other, and will pro- 
pagate in as great plenty if the feeds are permitted to 
fcatter. 

The third Tort grows naturally in Sicily, Spain, and 
Portugal j this rifes with flirubby (talks about three 
feet high, fending out fmall branches at each joint 
oppofitc, which are garnifhed with oblong oval leaves, 
placed by pairs, fitting clofe to the (talks, which 
have a rank fmell like a goat. The flowers are pro- 
duced in clufters at the end of the branches j they 
are compofed of live oval yellow petals, with a great 
number of (lamina which are longer than the petals, 
and three ftyles which arc longer than the (lamina. 
The germen which fupports thefe, afterward becomes 
an oval capfule with three cells, filled with fmall 
feeds. It flowers in June, July, and Auguft, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
fo was formerly preferved in green-houfes during the 
winter feafon, but is found xobe hardy enough to re- 
fill the greatcft cold of this country, fo is now. culti- 
vated in the nurferies as a flowering (hrub ; this rifes 
with a (hrubby ftalk fix or feven feet high, dividing 
into branches upward, which are garniihed with ob- 
long leaves, fet by pairs clofe to the branches. The 
leaves of this have alfo a ilrong odour, but not quite 
fo bad as the former. The flowers arc produced at 
the. end of the (talks in clufters, and are very like 
thole" of the former fort, having a great number of 
(lamina which are longer than the petals; this 
flowers at the fame time with the former, and perfects 
its feeds in autumn. Both thefe plants have a very 
ftrong odour like that. of. a goat ; lb that where, the 
plants grow in large quantities, the fcent is carried.by 
the wind to a grcar diftancc ; oii if the leaves are 
handed, they emit the fame odour. • 
Thefe two (orrs are propagated by fuckers, which are 
plentifully fent forth from the old plants. . The bed 
h-aibn for taking off the fuckers is in March, juft 
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before they begin to (hoot •, they (hould be planted in 
a light dry foil, in which they will endure the fevereft 
cold of our climate very well. They may alfo be pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which (hould be planted at the 
lame feafon 5 or by feeds, which muft be fown in Au- 
guft or September, which is as foon as they are ripe ; 
for if they are kept till fpring, few of them will grow- 
but as they multiply fo fait by fuckers, the other methods 
of propagating them are felddm pracrifed in England. 
The fifth fort grows naturally on Mount Olympus, 
where it was difcovered by Sir George Wheeler, who 
fent the feeds to the Oxford garden ; this rifes with 
many upright ligneous (talks about a foot high, ear- 
nilhed with fmall fpear-fliaped leaves, fitting clofe to 
the (talks oppofite. The flowers are produced at the 
the top of the ftalks, three or four together they arc 
compofed of five oblong petals, of a bright yellow 
colour, with a great number of (lamina, which arc 
of unequal lengths, fome being longer, and others 
Ihorter than the petals, terminated by fmall roundilh 
fummits. In the center is fituated an oval germen, 
fupporting three (lender ftyles, which are longer than 
the (lamina. The germen afterward becomes an oval 
capfule with three cells, filled with fmall feeds. This 
flowers in July and Auguft, and in warm feafons ripens 
its feeds in autumn. 

This plant is ufually propagated by parting of the 
roots, becaufe the feeds feldom ripen in this country ; 
the bed time for doing of this is in September, that 
the plants may have time to get root before winter j 
this will live in the open air, it it is planted in a warm 
fituation and a dry foil, but it will be proper to keep 
a plant or two in pots, to be (heltered under a frame 
in winter, left in very fevere winters* thofe in the open 
air (hould be deftroyed. If this is propagated by feeds, 
they (hould be fown foon after they are ripe, in pots 
filled with light earth, and placed under a frame in 
the winter, to fhelter them from froft, and in the 
Ipring the plants will appear; when thefe are fit to 
removej fome of them may be planted in a warm bor- 
der, and others in pots, and treated in the fame way 
as the old plants. 

The fixth fort riles with a flirubby ftalk (even or 
eight feet high, with a reddifli bark, and fends out 
many fmaller branches, garniihed with oval heart- 
Ihaped leaves, whofe bale fits clofe to the ftalks ; 
they arc placed oppofite. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the ftalks in clufters ; they are fmaller 
than thofe of the third fort, and have obtufe em- 
palements. The ftamina are longer than the petals, 
and are of a deeper colour. The flowers are fucceed- 
ed by conical capfules of a purplifh red colour, hav- 
ing three cells, filled with fmall feeds. It flowers in 
May, June, and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This is now propagated in the nurferies as a flowering 
(hrub, and may be treated in the fame way as the 
third and fourth forts. 

The feventh fort was firft brought to England from 
Conftantinople, but has long been very common in 
the Englifh gardens, for the roots fpread and in- 
creafe very faft, where it is permitted to (land long 
unremoved. The (talks ot this are (lender, and in- 
cline "downward ; they are garniihed with oval, fpear- 
(haped, fmooth leaves, placed by pairs, fitting clofe to 
the ftalks. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the ftalks ; thefe are very large, and of a bright yel- 
low colour, with a great number of ftamina, which 
(land out Beyond the petals ; there are five ftyles. in 
each flower, which are of the fame length with the 
ftamina. The flowers are fucceeded by pyramidal 
feed-veflTels with five cells, containing many fmall 
feeds. It flowers in June and July. 
This plant is eafily propagated by parting of the 
root ; the bed time for this is in Odtober, that the 
plants may be well eftablifiied before the drought of 
fpring, otherwife they will not produce many flowers. 
As this will grow under trees, fo it is a very proper 
plant to place under (hrubs and trees to cover the 
ground, where they will make a good appearance 
during the feafon of their flowering. 
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The eighth fort grows naturally in the ifland of Mi- 
norca, from whence the feeds were fent to England, 
by Mr. Salvador, an apothecary at Barcelona, in the 
year 171 8 ; this rifes with a flender fhrubby ftalk in 
this country about two feet high, but in its native 
foil rifes feven or eight feet high, fending out feveral 
weak branches of a reddifli colour, which are marked 
where the leaves have fallen off with a cicatrice. The 
leaves are final), oval, and waved on their edges, hav- 
ing feveral fmall protuberances on their under fide, fit- 
ting clofe to the ftalks, half embracing them with their 
bale. The flowers are produced at the top of the 
Italks •, they are large, of a bright yellow colour, with 
a great number of ftamina, which are a little fhorter 
than the petals ; thele flowers have five ftyles, and arc 
fucceeded by pyramidal capfules with five cells, which 
have a ftrong fmell of turpentine, and are filled with 
fmall brown feeds : this plant has a fucceffion of 
flowers great part of the year, which renders it va- 
luable ; : it is too tender to live through the winter in 
the open air in England, but requires no _ artificial 
heat : if the plants are placed in a dry airy glafs- 
cafe in winter, where they may be protected from 
froft, and enjoy a good (hare of frefh air in mild 
weather, they will thrive better than in a warmer 
fituation ; hut they mull: by no means be placed in a 
damp air, for their fhoots loon grow mouldy and de- 
cay with damp, nor fhould the plants have much 
water during the winter; but in fummer they fhould 
be expofed in the open air, and in warm weather they 
mould be gently watered three times a week ; they 
fhould have a loofe fandy foil, not over rich. This is 
propagated by cuttings, which fhould be planted in 
June, in pots rilled with light earth, and plunged into 
a very moderate hot- bed, whofc heat is declining, 
{hading them from the' fun in the heat of the day, 
and now and then refrefhing them with water ; thefe 
cuttings, fo managed, will put out roots in fix or 
{even weeks, when they fhould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted into a feparate fmall por, placing 
them in the {hade till they have taken new root ; then 
they may be removed to a fheltered fituation, where 
they may remain till the froft comes, when they fhould 
be removed into fhelter. 

If thefe are propagated by feeds, they fhould be fown 
in autumn, in the fame way as is before directed for 
the fifth fort, and the plants treated in the fame man- 
ners as thofe raifed from cuttings. 
The ninth fort is the common Tutfan, or Park-leaves, 
which is fometimes ufed in medicine. It grows na- 
turally in woods in feveral parts of England, fb is not 
often admitted into gardens ; this hath a fhrubby 
ftalk, which rifes two feet high, fending out fome 
fmali branches toward thf top; thefe, and alfo the 
ftalks, are garnifhed with oval hear t-fb aped leaves, fit- 
ting clofe to them with their bafe, they are placed 
by "pairs at every joint* The flowers are produced 
in fmall clutters at the end of the ftalk ; thefe are 
yellow, but fmaller than either of the forts here men- 
tioned ; they have many long ftamina, which fland 
out beyond the flower, and three ftyles. The ger- 
men afterward turns to a roundifh fruit, covered with 
a moift pulp, which, when ripe, is black. The capfule 
has three cells, containing fmall feeds. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds are ripe in autumn. It hath a 
perennial root, and may be propagated by parting it 
in autumn; it loves fhade and aftropg foil. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this rifes with an upright herbaceous ftalk three feet 
and a half high, fending out feveral fmall branches 
upward, which come out oppofite, and are garnifhed 
with oblong leaves placed oppofite, which half em- 
brace the ftalk with their bafe. At the end of each 
ftalk is . produced one pretty large yellow flower* with 
an obtufe empalcment, having many ftamina, which 
are equal in lengtK with the petals, and five ftyles 
which- are fo clofely joined as to appear but one. The 
ftigmas are reflexed, which denote their number. This 
'ibrt fcldom- ripens feeds here, fo is propagated by 
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parting the roots; The belt time for this is in au- 
tumn ; it fhould have a light foil and an open fitua- 

tion.^ The flowers appear the latter end of July* and 
in Auguft. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in China, from 
whence the feeds were brought to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Northumberland, and the plants were raifed 
in his Lordfhip's curious garden at Stan wick,- and by 
his Lordfhip's generofity the Chelfea garden was fur- 
nifhed with this plant. 

The root of this plant is compofed of many ligneous 
fibres, which ftrilce deep in the ground ; from which 
arife feveral fhrubby ftalks near two feet high, co- 
vered with a purplifh bark, and garnifhed with ftiff 
fmooth leaves about two inches long, and a quarter 
of an- inch broad, placed by pairs, fitting clofe to 
the ftalk ; chey are of a lucid green on their upper 
fide, and gray on their under, having many tranfverfe 
veins running from the midrib to the border. The 
flowers are produced at the top of the ftalks, growing 
in fmall clufters, each Handing upon a fhort di ft in (5c 
foot- ftalk ; thefe have an empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into five obtufe fegments almoft to the bottom, 
which is of a deep purple colour. The flower is com- 
pofed of five large obtufe petals, of a bright yellow 
colour ; thefe are concave, and in the center is fituated 
an oval germen fupporting a fingle ftyle, crowned by 
five flender ftigmas, which bend on one fide ; the 
ftyle is attended by a great number of ftamina which 
are longer than' the petals, and terminated by round- 
ifh fummits. 

This plant continues in flower great part of the year, 
which renders it the more valuable j and if it is planted 
in a very warm fituation, it will live in the open air ; 
but thofe plants which ftand abroad will not flower in 
winter, as thofe do which are removed into fhelter in 
autumn. 

It may be propagated by flips from the root, or by 
laying down or the branches ; if by flips, they fhould 
be planted in the fpring on a moderate hot-bed, which 
will forward their putting out new roots ; the layers 
fhould alfo be laid down at the fame time, which will 
have taken root by autumn, when they may be tranf- 
planted into pots, and fheltered under a frame in win- 
ter ; and in the fpring, part of thefe may be planted in 
a warm border, and the others continued in pots to be 
fcreened in winter, left: thofe in the open air fhould be 
killed. 

HYPERICUM FRUTEX. See Spirjea. 

HYPOCH^RIS, a fore of Hawk weed, of which 
there are two or three fpecies, which grow naturally 
in England ; the others are feldo.m admitted into gar- 
dens, therefore I lhall not enumerate them, 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS 
[of tiro, under, pu'\Ao»», a leaf, and owppa, feed,] are 
luch plants as bear their feeds on the backfides of 
their leaves. 

HYSSOPUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 200. tab. 95. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 628. [takes its name from the Hebrew 
wotfi in which language HyfTop fignifies a holy 
herb, or for purging or cleanfing facred places, as it 
is faid in the Pfalms, Purge me with HyfTop. But 
what plant the Hyflbp of the antients was, is not 
known, but that it feems to have been a low plant, 
becaufe Solomon is faid to have defcribed the plants 
from the Gedar to the Hyflbp.] Hyflbp ; in French, 
Hifope. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the floiver is oblong, cylindrical* 
flreaked, and permanent. It is of one leaf cut into five 
acute parts at the top. The flower is of one petals of the 
griming kind, with a . narrow cylindrical tube the length 
of the empalement. The chaps are inclining. The upper 
lip is fhort, plain, roundifh, ere ft, and indented at the 
top. The under lip is trijid, the two fide fegments being 
fhorter than the middle one, which is ctenated. ( 7/ hath 
four ftamina, which ftand apart ; two of them are longer 
• than the petal, the other two are fhorter, terminated by 
fingle fummits. ft hath four germen, with a fingle ftyle 

7 5 - fituated 
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Situated under the .upper Up, crowned by a bifid ftigma: 
. ¥he germen afterward becomes fo many oval feeds fating 

in the empalement. 

This genus of plants, is rang 

of Linmeus's fourteenth clais, intitied Didynamia 
Gymnofpermia, which contains thofe plants whofe 
* flowers nave two long and two (hort ftamina, and 
are fucceeded by naked feeds in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Hyssopus (Officinalis) fpicis fecundis. Hort. ClifF. 
304. Hyjfop with fruitful fpikes. Hyflbpus oflicina- 
rum ccerulea feu fpicata. C. B. P. 217. Hyffop of the 
Jhops with blue fpikes, or the common Hyjfop. 

2. Hyssopus {Rubra) fpicis brevioribus, verticillis 
co mp aft is. Hyjfop with fhorter fpikes, and whorls more 
compacl. Hyflbpus rubro flore. C. B. P. 217. Hyjfop 

with a red flower. 

3. Hyssopus {Altifjimis) fpicis longiflimis verticillis dif- 

tantibus. Hyjfop with the longeft fpikes, and whorls at a 
greater diftance. Hyflbpus verticillis riorum rario- 
ribus. Houft. Hyjfop with the whorls of flowers thinly 
ranged. 

4. Hyssopus (Nepetoides) caule acuto quadrangulo. 
Hort. Upfal. 163. Hyjfop with an acute fquare ftalk. 
Sideritis Canadenfis altiflima, fcrophularia^ folio, flore 
flavefcente. Tourn. In ft. 192. T a Heft Canada Ironwort, 
with a Figwort leaf and a yellowijh flower. 

5. Hyssopus {Lophantbus) corpllis fubrefupinatis fta- 
minibus corolla brevioribus. iiort. Upfal. 162. Hyf- 
fop with tranfverfc petals, and the lower ftamina fhorter 
than the petal. Nepeta floribus obliquis. Dill. Cat- 
mint with oblique flowers. • 

The firft fort, which is the only one cultivated for 
ufe, grows a foot and a' half high. - 'The ftalks are 
firft fquare, but afterward become round -/their lower 
parts are garnilhed with fmall' fpear-fhaped leaves 
placed oppofite, without foot-ftalks, and feven or eight 
veVy narrow erect leaves (or braftia) • rifing from the 
fame joint. The upper part of the ftalk is garnifhed 
with whorls of flowers, the lower ones 1 (landing half an 
inch apart, but the upper are almoft joined together. 
The upper lip of the flower is indented ar the top, 
and the under is cut into three parts, the middle being 
deeply indented at the point. There are four ftamina 
in each flower, which fpread at a diftance from each 
other; the two upper a re the fhortefly which are fitu- 
ated on each fide the upper lip-, the two longer ftand 
clofe to the two fide fegments,' arid-are terminated by 
twin fummits. Af: the bottom of the tube are fitu- 
•ated four naked gerrrieri, fupportihg a 'flender ftyle, 
fitting clofe to the up»per lip, crowned by a bifid 
ftigma ; thefe germen ;afterward;bccome four oblong 
black feeds, '' fitting in the 'empalerrieht. - The whole 
plant has a ftronfe aroiriatic feent; v It fldwers'in July 
arid Auguftj and the feeds 1 ripen in 1 September, but 
' the -roots will ibid^ 'niany years • ' it' grows naturally 
in the Levant. Th'eW is a variety of this with white 
flowers; but cloth 7 tibt ; : differ from the blue in any 

other particular: vt '^' l r , ; . ', 

The feebnd fort doth, hot 'grow To tall as the Jirft * 
the rtalks x branch 'rnore, and the fpikes of flowers are 
much fhorter than thofe of the firft. The whorls, are 
clofer together^ arid Have long narrow leaves fituated j 
uridereach. The flowers- are of a fine red colour, and 
. appear >t the fame : time with the former. This lbrt 
is not quite fo hardy as the common; for in 1739, the 
plants were all deftroyed by the cold ; this is certainly 
a diftinft fpecics, for I cultivated it from feeds twenty 
years, and never obferved it to vary. ' 1 
The third fort grows much taller 'than either of the 
other. Tlie leaves are narrower, the whorls of 
flowers are farther afunder, the fpikes of flowers, are 
much longer, the flowers are larger, and of a deeper 
blue than thofe of 4 the. common fort, and. the plant 
hath not fo ftrong ah, odour. It flowers at the fame 

time as the firft. , / 1 ' 

Thefe three forts of Hyflbp are propagated either by 
feeds or cuttings j if by the feeds, they muft be fowri I 
in March, upon a -bed of light fsndy foil j and wljen I 
the plants come up, they ihbuld be tranlplanced but | 
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. t& the places where they are to remain', placing them 
at leaft a foot afunder each way j but it they are de- 
signed to abide irr thofe places for a long time;- two 
feet diftance will b>e fmall enough, for they -grow 
pretty large, efpecially if they ar,e not frequently tut, 
to keep them within cornpafs they thrive beftupon 
I a poor dry foil, in which fituarion they will endure 
I the cold of our climate better than when they are 
I 'planted on a richer foil. If you would • propagate 
I them by cuttings, they fhould be planted in April or 
I May, in a border where they may be defended from 
I the violent heat of the fun j and being frequently wa- 
tered, they will take root in about two months •, af- 
ter which, they may be tranfplanted where they are 
to continue, managing them as was before directed 
for the feedling plants. 
I The firft fort was formerly more cultivated than at 
I prefent in England, that being the fort commonly 
I ufed in medicine. The other fpecies are prefcrved in 
I curious gardens for their variety, but they are feldom 
I cultivated for ufe. 

I ■ 

I They arc very hardy plants, which will endure the 
I cold of our winters in the open air, provided they are 
I planted in a dry undunged foil ; for when they are 
I planted in a rich foil, they grow very luxuriant in 
fummer, and are lefs able to refift the cold in win- 
ter fo that when any of thefe plants grow out of 
the joints of old walls, (as they- frequently do) rhey 
will refift the moft feverc'frofti and will be much 
more aromatic than thofe which grow in a rich foil. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in North-America ; 
this hath a perennial root and an annualT ftalk, which 
decays in autumn. It rifes with. an. upright fquare 
ftalk near four feet high, -gamiflied with oblique 
L heart-Ihaped leaves, which are fa wed on their edges, 
and end in - acute points 5 they are placed oppo- 
fite on lhort foot- ftalks. The rlowers grow in 
clofe thick fpikes four . or. five inches long, at the 
top of the ftalks. The tipper lip is divided into 
two round iflv fegments, die lower one is divided into 
three, the two iide fegments ftanding erecT:,. and the 
middle one. is reflexed; and acutely fawed at the end. 
The two upper ftaminaj < which are fituated on each 
fide the upper lip are the longeft, the other two Ihorter 
join the two fide fegments of the lower lip ; they are 
terminated by fmall fummits. The germen are fitu- 
ated at the bottom of the tube, having a flender ftyle 
under the upper lip, crowned by a bifid ftigma. The 
gerrhcrf afterward becomes four oblong brown feeds, 
fitting in the tubulous empalementi This fort flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in September. - 
There is a variety of this fort with purplerftalks and 
purpliih flowers. The leaves ftand tipon longer 
foot-ftalks, and the fpikes of flowers are thicker, but 

I cannot f a Y' if it 1S a ' diftinct fpecies or only a va- 
riety. It grows naturally-, in the fame country with 
the other. It is titled, Bctonica maxima,' folio fcrophu- 
laria?, floribUs incarnatis, by Herman. Far. Bat. 106. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Siberia. The feeds 
of this were fent me from the Imperial garden at Pe- 
terfburgh, by the title of Lophanthus, and afterward 
I received fome from Holland, which were titled, 
Nepeta floribus obliquis. Dill. This is a perennial 
plant with a ftrong fibrous root, fending out many 
fquare ftalks, which divide into fmaller branches, 
garnilhed with oblong leaves, crenatcd on their edges, 
fet on by pairs. The flowers are produced at each 
joint in fmall clufters, two foot-ftalks arifing from 
the bafe of the leaves, about half an inch long, both 
inclining to one fide of the ftalk ; each of thefe 
foot-ftalks divide again into two fmaller, and thefe 
do each fdpport a cliifter of four or ' five flowers, 
which have fwelling tubulous empalements, cut into 
five acute fegments at the top. The tube of the pe- 
tal is longer than the empalement. The lips of the 
flower are oblique to it, being fituated horizontally. 
The two uppier ftamina and the ftyle ftand out be- 
yond the petal, but the. other are (horter. The 
flowers are 1 blue, and appear in June and July, and the 
' feeds ripen in ^September. 

Both 
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Both thefe forts are very hardy, and may i>e eafily 
propagated by feeds, which mould be fown ia au- 
tumn ; for thofe fown in the fpring, often lie a 
year in the ground before they vegetate ; when the 
plants come up, they " mult . be kept clean from 
weeds, and thinned where they are too clofe. The 
following autumn they mould be trahfplanted where 
they are to remain, and the plants will flower in 
fummer, and produce feeds, but the roots will abide 
fome years. 
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It hath been a great difpute amongft modern wri- 
ters, whether the Hyflbp now commonly known is 
the fame which "is mentioned in fcripture- about 
which there is great room to doubt, there being very 
little grounds to afcertam that plant, though it is 
moft generally thought to be the Winter Savory, 
which plant is now in great requeft amongft the in- 
habitants of the eaftern countries, for outward warn- 
ings or purification. 
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JACEA. See Centaurea. 
JACOBS A. See Senecio and Othonna* 
J AC QU I N I A. Lin. Gen. 254. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the. flower is compofed of Jive round- 
ifj concave haves* and is permanent. The flower has 
cne belLJhaped petal, which is bellied* cut into ten feg- 
tnents. It bath Jive awl-jbaped ftamina. arijing from the 
receptacle, terminated by • balbert-fhaped fummits, and an 
cval germen fupporting aftyle the length of the ftamina* 
crowned by a headed Jtigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a rotmdifh berry with one^ cell, containing one feed. 
This genus of plants, is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnatus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
. Jacquinia (Rufcifolia) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis. 
Jacq. Amer. 15. Lin. Sp. 271. Jacquinia with fpear- 
Jbapcd acute-pointed leaves. Fru ticulus. foliis rufci ftel- 
latis. Hort. Elth. 
. Jacquinia (At 'miliar -is) foliis obtufis cum acumine. 
Jacq. Amer. 15. Lin. Sp. 272. Jacquinia with blunt 
leaves ending in acute points. Chryfophyllum Barbafco. 
Laefl. it. 204. 

Jacquinia (Linearis) foliis linearibus acuminatis. 
Jacq. Amer. 15. Lin. Sp. 272. Jacquinia with linear 
Jharp-pointed leaves. , 
The firft fort grows naturally in the ifland of Cuba, 
and in fome other warm parts of America ; it rifes 
with a (hrubby ftalk about a foot high, which is 
ligneous at the bottom, and about, the fize of a 
fwan's quill, covered with a dark brown bark, fend- 
ing out a few (lender branches, garnifhed at inter- 
vals with hand-rlhaped ftiff leaves, placed in whorls 
round them ; thefe are ftiff like thofe of Butcher's 
Broom, ending with lharp points, of a deep green 

on their upper fide, but pale on their, under ; the 
flowers are (according to Plumier's figure) produced 
from between the leaves on the top of the branches ; 
but having feen no flowers in England, fo I can give 
no farther account of them. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at Carthage n a, Mar- 
tinico, and other parts of South America, where it 
rifes with a fhrubby ftalk four or five feet high, di- 
viding toward the top into four branches, which are 
Tnuated in whorls round the principal ftalk, garniftied 
with oblong blunt leaves, placed alio in whorls, having 
a fliort (lender apex. The flowers are produced in a 
racemus on the end of the branches, each, containing 
five or white flowers of a thick confidence, which 
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have a (cent likejafmine flowers, which they retain after 
they decay, fo are worn by the ladies of thofe countries . 
for ornament. 

The third fort grows naturally on the borders of the (ea, 
in the ifland of Dominica •, this is an under-flirub,. of a 
very low growth, rarely rifmg about two feet high, di- 
viding into feveral branches, garniflied with linear ftifF. 
leaves, ending with a thorn ; thefe are placed in whorls 
round the branches, and from the middle of the whorls 
come out the foot-ftalks of the flowers, each being ter- 
minated by one fmall white flower without fcent. 
As thefe plants are natives of hot countries; fo they 
will not live in England, unlefs they are placed in a 
warm ftove, and treated in the manner directed for 
other plants from the fame countries, giving them 
little water in winter, and in warm weather plenty of 
frefli air. They are raifed from feeds, when they 
can be procured from the countries where they natu- 
turally grow , which muft be fown on a hot-bed, 
and may afterward be propagated by cuttings, though 
it is with difficulty they take root. 
JALA PA. See Mirabilis. 

JASIONE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 896". This is the Ra- 
nunculus fcabiofe capitulo coeruleo. C. B. P. 22. 
Kampions with Scabious heads. This plant grows 
naturally on fterile ground in moft parts of England, 
and is rarely admitted into gardens. 

J ASMINOI DES. See Cestrum and Lycium. 

JASMINUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 597., tab. '368. 
Lin. Gen. If lan t. 17. [This name is Arabic] .The 
Jafmine, or Jeflamine-tree 1 in French, Jafmin. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a tubulous empalement of one , leaf, 
which is permanent* and cut into five fegments at the brim, 

, which are erccl* The flower is of one petal, having a 
. long, cylindrical tube, cut into five fegments at. the top* 
which fpread open. It hath two Jbort ftamina* which 
are terminated 2y fmall fummits, and arefttuated within 
the tube of the petal. In the center is fituated a rotind- 
. ijh germen, fupporting a fender Jtyle, crowned by a bifid 
Jtigma. Thegermen afterward turns to an oval berry* with 
a foft Jkin inclofing two feeds, which are flat on thofe fides 
which join,, and convex on the other. . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Li hnaeus's fecond clafs, intitled Diandria Monogy- 
nia, in which hie ranges thofe plants whofc flowers have 
two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Jasminum (Officinale) foliis oppofitis pinnatis, foli- 
olis acuminatis. Jafmine with winged leaves placed op- 
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* pofite, whofe lobes end in acute points. Jafminum vul- 
\ gatius, flore albo. C. B. P. 397. • 'The common white 

J a/mine. 

2. Jasminum (Humile) foliis alternis ternatis (implici- 
bufque, ram is angulatis. Hort. Upfal. 5. Jafmine with 
trifoliate winged leaves placed alternate, and angular 
branches. Jafminum humile luteum. C. B. P. 397. 
Dwarf yellow J of mint ', commonly called the Italian yellow 
Jafmine. 

3. Jasminum {Fruticans) foliis alternis ternatis fimpli- 
cibufque, ramis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 5. Jafmine with 
trifoliate Jingle haves placed alternate, and angular 
branches. Jafminum luteum, vulgo dictum baccife- 
rum. C. B. P. 398. The common yellow Jafmine. 
Jasminum (jGrandiflorum) foliis oppofitis pinnatis, fo- 
liolis brevioribus obtufis. Jafmine with winged leaves 
placed cppofite, whofc lobes are Jhorter and obtufe. Jaf- 
minum humilis, magno flore. C. B. P. 398. The Spa- 
txijb white \ or Catalonian Jafmine with a larger flower. . 

5. Jasminum {OdoratiJJimum) foliis alternis ternatis, fo- 
liolis ovatis, ramis teretibus. Jafmine with trifoliate 
leaves placed alternate, whofe lobes are oval, and taper 
branches. Jafminum Indicum flavum odoratiflimum.- 
Fer. FJor. The fweet-fcented yellow Indian Jafmine. 

6. Jasminum (Azoricum) foliis oppofitis ternatis, folio- 
lis cordato-acuminatis. Jafmine with trifoliate leaves 
placed oppofite, whofe lobes are heart-fhaped and pointed. 
Jafminum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore albo, odora- 
tilfirnum. Hort. Amft. The three-leaved Azorian Jaf- 
mine, with very fweet white flowers, commonly called the 

• : Ivy -leaved Jafmine. 

j. Jasminum- {Capenfe) foliis lanceolatis oppofitis inte- 
gerrimis, floribus triandris. Jafmine with fpear-Jhaped 
' entire leaves placed oppofite, and flowers with three fla- 
tnina. 

. The firft fort is the common white Jafmine» which is 
a plant fo generally known as to need no defcrip- 

* tion. This grows naturally at Malabar, and in fe- 
veral parts of India, yet has been long inured to our 

" climate, fo as to thrive and flower extremely well* but 
never produces any fruit in England ; this hath weak 

" trailing branches, fo requires the afliftance of a wall 
or pale to fupport them. It is eafily propagated by 
laying down the branches, which will take root in one 
year, and may then be cut from the old plant, and 
planted where they are deflgned to remain : it may al- 
io be propagated by cuttings, which (hould be planted 
early in the autumn, and if the winter {hould prove 
fevere, the furface of the ground between them 
mould be covered with tan, fea-coal afhes, orfaw-duft, 
which will prevent the froft from penetrating deep in- 
to the ground, and thereby preferve the cuttings j or 

* where thefe are wanting, fome Peas-haulm, or other 
light covering mould be laid over the cuttings in hard 
froft •, but thefe muft be removed when the weather 
is mild, for they will keep off the air and occafion 
damps, which often deftroy them. 

When thefe plants are removed, they (hould be 
planted where they are defigned to be continued, 
which mould be either again ft fome wall, pale, or 
other fence, where the flexible branches may be fup- 
portcd ; for although it is fome times planted as a 
llandard, and formed into a head, yet it will be .very 
difficult to keep it in any handlbme order; or if you 
do, you muft cut off all the flowering branches for 
the flowers are always produced at the extremity of 

* the fame year's fhoots, which, if Ihortened before the 
flowers are blown, will entirely deprive the trees of 
flowers. Thefe plants Ihould be permitted to grow 
rude in the fummer, for the reafon before given ; nor 
mould you prune and nail them until the middle or 
latter end of March, when the frofty weather is paft 
for if it fhould prove lharp frofty weather after their 
rude branches are pruned off, and the ftrong ones 
are expo fed thereto, they are very often deftroyed ; 

; .ind this plant being very backward in mooting, 
there will be no danger of hurting them by late 
r.rnning. 

'There are two varieties of this with variegated leaves, 
'one with white, and the other yellow (tripes, but the 
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latter is die molt common : thefe are propagated by 
budding them on the plain Jafmine, and it often hap- 
pens, that the buds do not take, but yet they have 
communicated their gilded miafma to the plants • 
fo that in a (hort time after, many of ihebranches both 
above and below the places where the buds have 
been inferted have been thoroughly tinctured ; and 
die following year I have often found very d'ifrant 
branches/ which had no other communication with 
thofe which were budded than by the root, have been 
as. compleatly tinged as any of the nearer branches 
fo that the juices mult have defcended into the root ' 
The two ftriped forts mould be planted in a warm 
fuuation, efpecially the white ftriped ; for they are 
much more tender than the plain, and are very fub- 
ject to be deftroyed by great frotts, if they are ex- 
pofed thereto ; therefore the white ftriped Ihould be 
planted to a ibuth or fouth-weft afpect, and in very 
fevere winters their branches fhould be covered with 
mats or ftraw, to prevent their being killed : the 
yellow ftriped is not Yo tender, fo may be planted 
againft walls to eaft or weft afpefts * but thefe plants 
with variegated leaves, are not fo much in efteem as 
formerly. 

Thefecond fort is frequently called Iralian yellow Jaf- 
mine by the gardeners, the plants being annually 
brought from thence by thofe who come over with 
Orange-trees. Thefe plants are generally grafted upon 
the common yellow Jafmine ftocks, fo that if the «*raft 
decays, the plants are of no value. This fort is 
fome what tenderer than the common, yet it will en- 
dure the cold of our ordinary winters, if it is planted 
in a warm fituation. The flowers of this kind are 
generally larger than thofe of the common yellow 
lort, but have very little fcent, and are feldom pro- 
duced fo early in the feafon. It may be propagated by 
laying down the tender branches, as was directed for 
the common white fort ; or by budding or inarching it 
upon the common yellow Jafmine, the latter of which 
is preferable, as making the plants hardier than thofe 
which are obtained from layers : they Ihould be plant- 
ed againft a warm wall, and in very fevere* winters 
will require to be fheltered with mats, or lome other 
covering, otherwife they are fubject to be deftroyed. 
The manner of drefling and pruning being the fame 
as was directed for the white Jafmine, I mail not re- 
peat it. 

The third fort was formerly more cultivated in the 
gardens than at prefent, for as the flowers have no 
lcent, fo few perfons regard them. This hath weak 
angular branches which require fupport, and will rife 
to the height of eight or ten feet, if planted againft 
a wall or pale 5 but the plants do often produce a 
great number of fuckers from their roots, whereby 
they become troublefome in the borders of the plea- 
fure-garden ; and as they cannot be kept in any order 
as ftandards, fo there are few of the plants at prefent 
introduced into gardens. It is eafily propagated by 
fuckers or layers. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in India, and alfo 
in the ifland of Tobago, where the woods are full of 
it ; the late Mr. Robert Millar fent me over a great 
quantity of it from thence. This hath much ftronger 
branches than the common white fort ; the leaves are 
winged, and are compofed of three pair of Ihort obtufe 
lobes, terminated by an odd one, ending in an acute 
point ; thefe lobes are placed clofer than thofe of the 

Jafmine, and are of a lighter green ; the 
flowers come out from the wings of the (talks, land- 
ing on foot-flalks which are two incjies long, each 
fuftaining three or four flowers, which are -of a blufh 
red on their outfide, but white within ; the tube of 
the flower is longer, the fegments are obtufe, twilled 
at the mouth of the tube, and are of a much thicker 
texture than thofe of the common fort, fo that there 
is no doubt of its being a diftinct (pedes : the reafon 
for X)r. Linnasus's fuppoflng it to be fo, was by mif- 
take ; for as thefe plants are generally grafted upon 
(locks of the common Jafmine, fo there are always 
lhoots coming out from the (locks of that fort/which. 
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if permitted to (land, will produce flowers ; and thefe j 
often ftaryfe and kill the grafts, fo that there will I 
be only the common fort left 5 and this has been the j 
cafe with. ibme plants which he examined, therefore j 
fuppofed the difference of the other fort was wholly j 
owing to culture ; whereas, if he had only obferved I 
the difference of their leaves, he would have certainly I 
made. two diftincl fpecies of them, which he has now I 
done in the laft edition of his fpecies. \ : I 

This plant « propagated by budding or inarching it I 
upon the common white Jafmine, on which it takes I 
very well, and is rendered hardier than t ho fe which | 
are upon their own ftocks. But the plants of this kind I 
being brought over.from Italy every fpring in Co great 
plenty, they are feldom raifed here: I'fhall therefore I 
proceed to the management of fuch plants as are ufu- I 
ally brought into England from the place above-men- I 
tioned, which are generally tied up in fmall bunches, I 
containing four plants, and their roots wrapped about | 
with mofs, to preferve them from drying ; which, it | 
it happen, that the fhip has a long paffage, will often 
occafion them to pufh out ftrong fhoots from their I 
roots, which muft always be taken off before they are 
planted, otherwife they will exhauft the whole nou- I 
rtfliment of the plant, and deftroy the graft. I 
In the making choice of thefe plants, you fhould I 
carefully obferve if their grafts are alive, and in good 1 
healdi : for if they are brown and fhrunk, they will I 
not pufh out, fo that there will be only the frock left, j 
which is of the common fort. J 
When you receive thefe plants, you muft clear the 
roots of the mofs, and all decayed branches mould be I 
taken off ; then place their roots into a pot or tub of I 
water, which fliould be fet in the green-houfe, or I 
fome other room, where it may be fcrcened from the I 
cold 5 in this fuuation they may continue two days, I 
after which you muft prune off all the dry roots, and j 
cut down the branches within four inches of the place I 
where they were grafted, and plant them into pots fill- j 
ed with frefh light earth ; then plunge the pots into a I 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to wa- I 
ter and ihade them; as the heat of the fcafon may re- 
quire. In about a month or fix weeks after they will I 
begin to (hoot, when you mult carefully rub off all I 
fuch as are produced from the Hock below the graft •, I 
and you muft now let them have a great fiiare of air, I 
by raifing the glafles in the heat of the day ; and as I 
the fhoots extend, they mould be topped, toftrength- 
en them, and by degrees mould be hardened to en- 
dure the open air, into which they fhould be removed 
the beginning of June, but muft have a warm fuu- 
ation the fir ft fummer ; for if tliey are too much cx- 
poled to the winds, they will make but indifferent 
progrefs, being rendered fome what tender by the I 
hot-bed. . If- the fummer proves warm, and the trees 
have fucceeded well, they will produce fome flowers 
in the autumn following, though they will be few in 
number, and not near fo ftrong as they will be the 
fucceeding years, when the trees are ftronger and 
have better roots. 

Thefe plants are commonly preferved in green-houfes, 
with Oranges, Myrtles,. &c. and during the winter 
feafon, will require to. be frequently watered ; which 
fhould be performed fparingly each time, .especially 
in cold weather, for too much wet at that feafon 
will be apt to rot the fibres of their roots; they 
Ihould alfb have a great fhare of frefti air when the 
weather, will permit, for which purpofe they ihould 
be placed ia the cooleft part ■ of the . green-houfe, 
among plants that are hardy, where the windows may- 
be opened every day, except in frofly weather ; nor 
ihould they be crowded too clofe among other plants, 
which often occafions the tender part of their moots 
to grow mouldy and decay. In April the fhoots of 
thefe plants fliould be fhortened down to four eyes, 
and all the weak branches fliould be cut off ; and if 
you have the conveniency of a glafs-ftove, 'or a deep 
frame, to place the pots in at that fcafon, to draw 
them out again, it will be of great fervice in forward- 
ing their flowering 5 yet ft ill you fliould be careful 
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not to force them too much; and as foon as thef 
have made flioo ts three or four inches long, the 
glafles fhould be opened in the day time, that the 
plants may, by degrees, be inured to the open air, 
into which they fliould be removed by the latter end 
of May, or the beginning of June; otherwife their 
flowers will not be fo fair, nor continue fo long. If 
the autumn prove favourable, thefe plants will con- 
tinue to produce frefh flowers until November ; and 
fometimes when they are ftrong, they will continue 
flowering later ; but then they muft have a great fliare 
of air when the weather is mild and will admit of it, 
otherwife the flower-buds will grow mouldy and decay. 
But notwithstanding moft people preferve thefe plants 
in green-houfes, yet they will endure the cold of our 
ordinary winters in the open air, if planted againft a 
warm wall, and covered witli mats in frofly weather ; 
they will alfo produce ten times as many flowers in 
one feafon as tliofe kept in pots, and the flowers will 
likewifebe much larger; but they fliould not be planted 
abroad till they have acquired ftrength, fo that it will 
be neceffary to keep them in pots three or four years, 
whereby they may be flickered from the froft in win- 
ter; and when they are planted againft the wall, which 
fliould be in May, that they may take good root in 
the ground before the fucceeding winter, you muft 
turn them out of the pots, preferving the earth to their 
roots ; and having made holes in the border where 
they are to be planted, you fhould place them therein, 
with their ftems clofe to the wall ; then fill up the 
holes round their roots with good, frefh, rich earth, 
and give them fome water to lettle the ground about 
them, and nail up their flioots to the wall, ftiortening 
fuch of them as are very long, that they may pufh out 
new flioots below to furnifli the wall, continuing to 
nail up all the flioots as they are produced. In the 

middle, or toward the latter end of July, they will 
begin to flower, and continue to produce new flowers 
until the froft prevents them ; which, when you ob- 
ferve, you fliould carefully cut off all the tops of fuch 
flioots as have buds formed upon them, as alfo thofe 
which have the remains of faded flowers left ; for if 
thefe are fuffercd to remain on, they will foon grow 
mouldy, efpecially when the trees. are covered, and 
thereby infect many of the tender branches, which 
will greatly injure the trees. 

Toward the middle of November, if the weather proves 
cold and the nights frofly, you muft begin to cover 
your- trees with mats, which fliould be nailed over 
them pretty clofe ; but this fliould be done when the 
trees are perfectly dry, otherwife the wet being lodged 
upon the branches, will often caufe a mouldinefs upon 
them, and the air being excluded therefrom, will rot 
them in a fhort time : it will alfo be very neceffary to 
take off the mats as foon as the weather will permit, 
to prevent this mouldinefs, and only keep them clofe 
covered in frofty weather, and in the nights ; at which 
time you fliould alfo lay fome mulch upon the furfaceof 
the ground about their roots, and fatten fome bands of 
. hay about their ftems, to guard them from the froft ; 
and in very fevere weather, you fliould add a double or 
treble covering of mats over the trees ; by which 
method, carefully performed, you may preferve them 
through the hardeft winters. In the fpring, as the 
.weather is warmer, you fliould by degrees take off 
the covering ; but you fliould be careful not to cx- 
pofe them too foon to the open air, as alfo to guard 
them againft the morning frofts and dry cafterly 
winds, which often reign in March, to the no fmall 
deftruction of tender plants if they are expofed 
thereto ; 'nor fhould you quite remove your covering 
until the middle of April, when the feafon is fettled ; 
at which time you Ihould prune the trees, cutting 
out all decayed and weak branches, ftiortening the 
ftrong ones to about two feet long, which will caufe 
them to flioot ftrong, and produce many flowers. 
Thereis a variety of this with femi-double, flowers, 
which is at prcfent more rare in England, and only 
to be found in fome curious gardens ; though in 
Italy it is pretty common, from whence it is fometimes 
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brought over amongft the Tingle ; the flowers of this 
kind have only two rows of leaves, fo that it is ra- 
ther cultivated for itscuriofity, than for any extraordi- 
nary beauty in the flowers. This may be propagated 
by budding it upon the common white Jafmine, as 
hath been directed for the fingle, and muft be treated 
in the fame manner. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in India; this rifcs 
with an upright woody Italic eight or ten feet high, 
covered with a brown bark, fending out feveral 
branches which want no fupport; thefe are clofely 
garnifhed with trifoliate leaves of a lucid green, which 
are placed alternate on the branches the two fide 
lobes of thefe leaves which grow oppofitc, are much 
lefs than the end one ; they are oval and entire, con- 
tinuing green all the year : the flowers are produced 
at the end of the Ihoots in bunches, which have long 
(lender tubes, and are divided at the top into five ob- 
tufe fegments which fpread open thefe flowers are of 
a bright yellow, and have a moft grateful odour. 
They come out in July, Auguft, September, and 
October, and fometimes continue to the end of No- 
vember ; they are frequently fucceeded by oblong 
oval berries, which turn black when ripe, and have 
each two feeds. 

This fort of Jafmine is propagated either by feeds, or 
laying down the tender branches ; if you would pro- 
pagate them by feeds, which they fometimes produce 
in England, you mould make a moderate hot-bed in 
the fpring, into which you fhould plunge fome fmall 
pots, filled with frefh light earth and in a day or two 
after, when you find the earth in the pots warm, you 
muft put your feeds therein ; about four in each pot 
will be fufficient, covering them about an inch thick 
with the fame light earth, and obferve to refrefh the 
pots with water as often as you fhall perceive the 
earth dry ; but do not give them too much at each 
time, which would be apt to rot the feeds. 
In about fix or eight weeks after (owing, the plants 
will appear above ground, at which time it will be 
neceffary to remove the pots into another frelh hot- 
bed, of a moderate temperature, in order to bring 
the plants forward ; you muft alio be careful to water 
them as often as is neceffary, and in the great heat of 
the day the glades fhould be tilted pretty high, and 
fiiaded with mats, to prevent the plants from being 
fcorched with heat. About the middle of May you 
mould begin to harden them to the open air, by 
taking off the glades when the weather is warm ; but 
this muft be done cautioufly, for you mould not ex- 
pofe them to the open fun in a very hot day at firft, 
which would greatly injure them ; but rather takeoff 
the glaffes in warm cloudy weather at firft, or in gentle 
mowers of rain, and fo by degrees inure them to bear 
the fun and in June you fhould take the pots out of 
the hot-bed, and carry them to fome well dickered 
fituation, where they may remain until the beginning 
of October •, at which time they muft be carried into 
the green-houfe, obferving to place them where they 
may enjoy as much free air as pofiible when the 
windows are opened, as alio to be clear from the 
branches of other plants. 

During the winter feafon they will require to be often 
watered, but you muft be careful not to give them 
too much at each time ; and in March you muft re- 
move thefe plants each into a feparate pot, being 
careful not to take the earth from their roots ; and if 
at this time you plunge them into a frefh moderate 
hot-bed, it will greatly facilitate their rooting again, 
and be of great fervicc to the plants but when they 
are rooted, you muft give them a great deal of air; 
for if you draw them too much, they will become 
weak in their Items, and incapable to fupport their 
heads, which is a great defect in thefe trees. 
You muft alio harden them to the open air, into 
which they fhould be removed about the middle of* 
May, obferving, as was before directed, to place 
them in a fituation that is defended from ftrong winds, 
which arc injurious to thefe plants, efpecially while 
they are young. In winter houfe them as before, and 
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continue the fame care, with which they will thrive 
very fad, and produce annually great quantities of 
flowers. 

Thefe plants are pretty hardy, and will require no 
other care in winter, than only to defend them from 
hard frofts ; nor do I know whether they would nor 
live in the open air, if planted again ft a warm wall 
which is what fhould be tried by planting fome againft 
a wall for that purpofe ; and I think we have little 
reafon to doubt of the fuccefs, fincc they are much 
hardier than the Spanifh •, but there is this difference 
between them, viz. thefe plants have large, thick, 
Evergreen leaves, fo that if they were covered with 
mats, as was directed for the Spanifh Jafmine, the 
leaves would rot and decay the moots ; but as thefe 
will only require to be covered in extreme froft, fo if 
their roots are well mulched, and a mat or two loofely 
hung over them in ordinary frofts, it will be fufficient; 
and thefe mats being either rolled up, or taken quite 
off in the day, there will be no great danger of their 
being hurt, which only can proceed from being too 
long clofe covered. 

In the fpring thefe lhould be pruned, when you 
mould cut off all decayed branches ; but you mult 
not fliorten any of the other branches, as was directed 
for the Spanifh fort, for the flowers of this kind arc 
produced only at the extremity of the branches, which, 
if fhortened, they would be cut off; and thefe growing 
of a more ligneous fubftance than the other, will not 
produce fhoots ftrong enough to flower the fame year. 
If you would propagate this plant from layers, the 
Ihoots mould be laid down in March ; and if you give 
them a little cut at the joint, as is practifed in laying 
of Carnations, it will promote their rooting: you 
mould always obferve to refrefh them often with water, 
when the weather is dry ; which, if carefully attended 
to, the plants will be rooted by the fucceeding fpring, 
fit to be tranfplanted, when they muft be planted in 
pots filled with light earth, and managed as was be- 
fore directed for the feedling plants. 
This fort is frequently propagated, by inarching the 
young dioots into flocks of the common yellow Jaf- 
mine, but the plants fo raifed do not grow fo ftrong 
as thofe which are upon their own flock ; befides, the 
common yellow Jafmine is very apt to fend- out a 
great number of fuckers from the root, which renders 
the plants unfightly ; and if thefe fuckers'are not con- 
ftantly taken off as they are produced, they will rob 
the plants of their nourifhment. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in the Azores-, this 
hath long dender branches which require fupport, and 
may be trained twenty feet high ; they are garnifhed 
with trifoliate leaves, whofe lobes are large and heart- 
fhaped, of a lucid green, and are placed oppofite on 
the branches ; they continue all the year. The flow- 
ers are produced at the end of the branches, 'in loofe 
bunches ; they have long narrow tubes, which at the 
top are cut into five fegments fprcading open they 
are of a clear white, and have a very agreeable fcent. 
This flowers at the fame time with the former •, the 
gardeners call it frequently the Ivy-leaved Jafmine. 
The Azorian Jafmine is alfo pretty hardy, and re- 
quires no more fhelter than only from hard frofts ; 
and I am apt to think, if this fort was planted againft 
a warm wall, and managed as hath been directed for 
the yellow Indian Jafmine, it would fucceed very 
well •, for I remember to have feen fome plants of this 
kind growing againft a wall in the gardens at Hamp- 
ton Court, where they had endured the winter, and 
were in a more flouridiing date than ever I faw any 
of the kind in pots, and produced a greater quantity 
of dowers. Thefe plants are propagated in the fame 
manner as the yellow Indian, and require the fame 
management. 

Thefe plants are as deferving of a place in all green- 
houfes, as any which are there preferved ; for their 
leaves being of a mining green, make a good ap- 
pearance all the year; and their flowers having a fine 
fcent, and continuing fo long in fucceflion, renders 
them very valuable. 

The 
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The feventh fort was brought from the Cape of <5ood 
Hope, by Captain Hutchinfon of the Godolphin, who 
difcovered it growing naturally, a few miles up the 
land from the fea, being. drawn to it by the great 
fragrancy of its flowers, which he fmelt at iome 
diftancc from the plant, which was then in full flower; 
and after having viewed the plant, and .remarked the 
place of its growth, he returned thither the following 
day with proper help, and a tub to put it in, and 
cauftd it to be carefully taken up, and planted in the 
tub with fome of the "earth on the fpot, and con- 
veyed on board his lhip, where it continued flowering 
great part of the voyage to England, where it arrived 
in good health, and lias for ibme years continued 
flowering, in the curious garden of Richard Warner, 
Efq; at Woodford in Eflex, who was fo obliging as 
to favour me with branches of this curious plant in 
flower, to embelhfh one of the numbers of my figures 
of plants, where it is reprefented in the 1 8oth plate. 
This plant feems not to have been known to any of 
the botanilts, for I have not met with any figure or 
defcription of it in any of the books there is one 
fort which is figured in the Malabar garden, and alfo 
in Burman's plants of Ceylon, which approaches near 
this; it is tided Nandi ervatum major. Plort. Mai. 
But it differs from this, in having longer and narrower 
leaves ; the tube of the flower is larger, and the fcg- 
ments do not fpread fo much as this ; the flowers alfo 
of the Cape Jafmine fade to a buff colour before they 
decay, therefore there is no doubt of its being a dif- 
ferent fpecies from that of Dr. Burman ; but it is 
furprizing that this plant fhould be unknown to the 
people at the Cape of Good Hope, for there was not 
one plant of it in their curious garden, nor could the 
captain fee any other plant of it but that which he 
brought away. 

The Item of this plant is large and woody, fending 
out many branches, which are firft green, but af- 
terward the bark becomes gray and fmooth ; the 
branches come out by pairs oppofite, and have fhort 
joints j the leaves are alfo fet oppofite, clofe to 
the branches; they are five inches long, and two 
inches and a half broad in the middle, leflening to 
both ends, terminating in a point ; they are of a lu- 
cid green, having feveral tranfverle veins from the 
midrib to the borders; they are entire, and of a 
thick confiflcncc. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, fitting clofe to the leaves ; they 
have a tubulous empalement, with five corners or 
angles, cut deep at the brim, into five long narrow 
fegments, ending in acute points : the flower hath 
but one petal, for although it is cut into many deep 
fegments at the top, yet thefe are all joined in one 
tube below ; fome of thele flowers are much more 
double than others, having three or four orders of 
petals ; thefe which have fo many, have only a bifid 
iligma, but thofe which are lefs double have trifid 
ftigmas. All thofe flowers which I have examined 
have but one or two (lamina, which may be occafi- 
oncd by the fulnefs of the flowers ; as is often ob- 
fcrved in many kinds of plants, whofe flowers have 
a greater number of petals than ufual, many of 
which want both parts of generation, and fome of 
them have no male parts. This flower, when fully 
blown, is as large as a middling Rofe, and fome of 
them are as double as the Damafk Rofe ; they have 
a very agreeable odour ; on the firft approach it is 
fomething like that of the Orange flower, but when 
more cloiely fmelt to, has the odour of the common 
double white Narciflus. The feafon of this plant 
flowering in England, is in July and Auguft, but in 
its native country it is fuppofed to flower great part 
of the year ; for Captain Hutchinfon, who brought 
the plant over, faid there was a fucceffion of flowers 
on it, till the {hip arrived in a cold climate, which 
put a flop to its growth. 

Dr. Linnaeus has been induced from what has been 
printed in the Tranfactions of the Royal Society, 
to alter the title of this plant to Gardenia; but as the 
'.defcription of the plant with its characters as there 
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printed, was taken from a double flower by fome hafty 
people, who Ihould have remembred what Linnaeus 
has written to caution perfons againft regarding the 
double flowers of all kinds, in ranging them in their 
clafles and genera, which if they had adhered to, they 
would not have made this miftake ; for I have fince 
raifed feveral of the plants from feeds, fome of which 
have produced flowers which were fingle, having all 
the marks of the double, the flowers altering to a 
buff colour before they faded, and all thefe flowers 
had each but three itamina and , a trifid (ligma 
whereas in the characters fet down by Linnaeus, there 
is no (lamina, but five linear anthcrae, by which it is 
plain from the increafe of the number of petals (or 
rather their fegments) has occafioned an alteration in 
the parts of generation; which is alfo very confpicuous 
in the double flowers of Dianthus, where fome flow- 
ers have but two or three ftamina, when the fame 
fpecies with fingle flowers have ufually ten. Linnaeus 
alfo fuppofes the capfule of the feed to have two cells 
full of fmall feeds ; but the perfons who led him into 
. this miftake, have fince fuppofed the figure given by 
Dr. Plukenet in his 44.8th plate, under the title 
of Um-ky, to be the fruit of this plant ; whereas 
this has three cells filled with angular fweet-fecnted 
feeds, as the fpecimens I have of that demon (Irate, 
by which it is certain they are the fruit of a different 
plant ; for the feeds which I fowed of this Jafmine, 
were a berry compofed of two feeds like the other 
Jafmines"; therefore I have continued it under the 
iame genus, with an addition to the. title of its having 
three ftamina. 

This plant is eafily propagated by cuttings during 
the fummer feafon ; the cuttings mould be planted in 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, covering 
them clofe with either bell or hand-glafles to exclude 
the external air, being careful to fcreen them from 
fun in the day time ; when they have taken root they 
fhould be carefully parted, and put each into a fe- 
parate fmall pot, plunging them again into the hot- 
bed, and ihading them until they have taken new 
root, after which they fiiould be gradually inured to 
. the open air. 

Though the cuttings of this plant take root freely, 
and make ftrong flioots a year or two after, yet in 
three or four years they are very apt to ftint in their 
growth, their leaves turning pale and fickly, and fre- 
quently die foon after ; this has happened every where 
within my knowledge, although the plants have been 
kept in various degrees of heat in winter ; and in 
fummer when they have been differently managed, 
they have frequently failed. I have alfo been in- 
formed by a gentleman who lived fome years in India, 
where he had the plants in his garden, they fre- 
quently went off in the fame manner. This has 
greatly leffened the value of the plants in England. 

JASMINUM ARABICUM. See Coffee. 

JASMINUM ILICIS FOLIO. See Lan- 

TANA. 

JASMINE, the Arabian. See Nvctanthes. 

JASMINE, the Perfian. See Syringa. 

JATROPHA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 961. Manihot. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 958. tab. 438. Cafiada, or Caf- 
fava ; in French Caffave. 

The Characters arc, 
It bath male and female flowers in the fame plant ; the 

. male flowers have a fcarce vifible empalement ; they are 
falver-fhaped, of one petals with a fhort tube, whofe brim 
is cut into five roundifh fegments which fpread open ; they 
have ten awl-fhaped ftamina, five being alternately Jljorter 
than the other, and are joined clofe together *, ft anding creel 
in the center of the flower, terminated by roundifh Icofc 
fummits. The female flowers which are fttuated in the 
fame umbel have no empalement, but have five petals fpread 
open like a Rofe. In the center is a roundifh germcn with 
three deep furrows, fupporting three Jlyles, crowned by fingle 
ftigmas. The germen afterward beccmes a roundifh cap- 
fule with three cells, each containing one feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fe&ion of 
Linnffius's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Moncecia Mo- 

3 nodelphia, 
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nodelphia, which includes thofe plants which Have 
male and female flowers on the fame plant, and the 
itamiha are collected in one body. 
The Species are, * . 

1. J at r o p h a ( Manihot) foliis palmatis, lobis* lanceolatis 
integerrimis lasvibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1007, Jatropba 
with band-Jbaped leaves, whofe'lpbes are fpear-fbaped, en- 
tire, and fmootb; IVfanihot Theveti, juca & caflavi. 
J. Bi 1. 794. 7'be Maui hot ofTbcvet, and the Juca or 
Caffava of John Baubin. " > ■ ' '* ■ • 

2. Jatropha (Quinquelobatus) foliis quinquelobatis, lo^- 
bis acuminatis, acute 'dentatis lsvibus, caule frutico- 
fo. Jatropba with leaves compofed • of five Jmootb lobes 
ending in point s, which are Jharply indented on their edges, 
and a Jhrubby ftalk. Juflievia frutefeensi- non fpinofa, 
foliis glabris & minus laciniatis. Houft. MSS. Shrubby 
Juffievia wit bout fpines, and fmootb leaves lefts divided. 

3. Jatropha (Urens) aculeata, foliis quinquelobatis 
acute incifis, caule herbacco. Prickly » Jatropba, with 
leaves having five' lobes which are jharply cut on 'their 
edges, and an herbaceous ftalk. Juflievia herbacea, fpi- 
nofilfima, urens, foliis digitatis bz laciniatis. Houft. 
MSS. The moft prickly flinging and herbaceous Juffievia, 
with fingered leaves which are jagged. ' ' ! • 

4. Jatropha {Herbacea) aculeata, foliis trilobis, caule 
herbaceo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1007. Prickly Jatropba, with 
leaves having three lebes and an herbaceous ftalk. ' Juf- 
fievia herbacea fpinofiflima, urens, • foliis trilobatis 
minime incifis. Houft. MSS. Prickly flinging herbaceous 
Juffievia, with leaves having three lobes, which are very 
JUghtly indented. » • ■ 

5. Jatropha (Fitifolius) fo\\\s palmatis dentatis aculeatis. 
' licrt. Cliff. 445. Jatropha with hand-Jhaped, indented, 

prickly leaves. Manihot ipinofifiirha, folio vitigineo. 
Plum.' Cat. 20. The moft prickly Caffava with a Vine 
leaf. 

6. Jatropha {Aconitif alius) foliis lobatis dentatis acu- 
minatis, urentibus, caule arboreo. Jatropba with to- 
bated leaves wbicb are indented, acute-pointed, and flinging, 
and a tree-like ftalk. Juflievia arborea, minds fpinofa, 
floribus albis umbellatis, foliis acoriiti urentibus. 
Houft. MSS, 'Tree Juffievia which is lefs prickly, with 
white flowers growing in umbels, and flinging leaves like 
thofe of Wolfsbane. 

7. Jatropha (Multifida) foliis multipartitis lasvibus, fti- 
pulis fetaceis multifidis. Hort. Cliff. 445. Jatropba 
with fmootb leaves divided into many parts, and briflly 
ftipula with many points. Ricinoides arbor Americana, 
folio multifido. 656. "Tree American Baftard Ricinus 
with a many pointed leaf commonly called French Pbyftc 
Nut in America. 

8. Jatropha (Curcas) foliis cordatis angulatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 445. Jatropba with angular beart-Jbaped leaves. 
Ricinoides Americana gofiypii folio. Tourn. Inft. 656. 

. American Baftard Ricinus with a Cotton leaf, commonly 
called Pbyftc Nut in America. 

9. Jatropha (Staphyfagrifclia) foliis quinquepartitis, lo- 
bis ovatis integris, fctis gland ulofis ramofis.' Flor. 
Lcyd. Prod. 202. Jatropba with leaves divided into five 
parts, the lobes whereof are oval and entire, and branching 
briftles arifmg from the glands. Ricinoides Americana 
flap h y fag rise fol io . Tou rn . Inft. 656. American Baftard 
Ricinus, with a Stavefacre leaf, commonly called Belly- 
ach Weed in America. 

The firft fort here mentioned, is the common C a (Tad a 
or Caflava, which is cultivated for food in the warm 
parts of America, where, after the juice is exprefied 
out of the root (which has a poifonous quality) it is 
ground into a kind of flour, and made up in cakes 
or puddings, and is efteemed a wholefome food. 
This riles with a fhrubby flalk fix or feven feet high, 
earnifhed with fmooth leaves, (landing upon long 
foot-ftalks alternately ; they are compofed of feven 
lobes, which are joined at their bale in one center, 
where they are narrow, but increafe in their breadth 
till within an inch and a half of the top, where they 
diminifh to an acute point ; the three middle lobes 
are about fix inches long, and two broad in their 
broadeft part ; the two next arc about an inch fhorter, 
and the two outfide lobes are not more than three 
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inches leng ; the middle lobes are finuated on each 
fide near the top, but the two outer are entire. The 
flowers are .produced, -iiu umbels ..at the top -of the 
ftalks, thefe are fome .male- and: others female in the 
fame umbel ; -theyiare compofed of five roundim.pe- 
tals which fpread open: the^male, flowers, have their 
ten ftamina joined 'togetheruinra column, and the fe- 
male flowers: have a roundifbrgermen, with, three fur- 
rows in the center,; fu pporting' three illy les two are 
feparated at adiftancev.and .the .third. arifes between 
them, but is not io long ; they are crowned by fingle 
ftigmas. The 1 germ.cn afterward turns to,a roundifh 
capfule .with three lobes^ each, having a diftinct cell, 
containing .one feed. . n: 
The fecond fort was. difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun at the Havanna^ from whence he -fent the. feeds. 
This rifes; with an upright ftalk 1 ten or twelve feet 
high, which is firft green'and. herbaceous, but after- 
ward becomes ligneous,- -fending out a few branches 
at the. top,, which, are' garnifhed with fmooth leaves, 
compofed of five oval lobes, which end.in acute points; 
the edges are alfo indented in feveral irregular points, 
which are acute. The: flowers are produced in an 
umbel at; the extremity of the ftalks, they are : of an 
herbaceous white colour,: and are male and femaJein 
the fame . umbel, as the other fort; the, capfule is 
fmooth and has three cells, each including a fingle 
feed. i . . 

The third fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally in the fandy grounds about 
the town of La Vera Cruz, from whence he. fent the 
feeds, which fucceeded, in the Chelfea garden. This 
hath a very thick flefhy root, in fliape like the white 
'Spanifh Radilh ; the ftalk rifes from oneto,two feet 
high; it is taper, herbaceous, and branching, and 
clol'ely armed on every fide with long white Ipines, 
which are not" very ftiff, but are/ pungent and Hing- 
ing ; the leaves are divided into live lobes, the middle 
being the longcft; the others are fhortened, the two 
next being about an inch fhorter, but the two outer 
are not more than half the length of the middle ; thefe 
are deeply jagged on both fides, and are waved on 
their edges ; all the veins of the leaves are clofely 
armed with flinging fpines, fo that it is dangerous 
handling them ; for all the intermediate parts of the 
leaves have fmall ftinging fpines like thofe of the 
Nettle, but they do not appear fo vifible. At the end 
of the branches the flowers are produced in umbels; 
they are white, and have empalements clofely armed 
with the fame fpines as the ftalks and leaves : there 
arc male and female flowers in the fame umbel ; the 
female flowers are fucceeded by tricapfular veflels, 
containing three feeds. 

The fourth fort rifes with an herbaceous ftalk about 
a foot high, dividing into two or three branches, which 
are garnifhed with leaves (landing alternate upon long 
foot-ftalks ; they are compofed of three oblong lobes 
which are (lightly finuated on their edges, ending in 
acute points ; the whole plant is clofely armed with 
long, briftly, (tinging fpines. The flowers grow in 
an umbel at the end of the branches ; they are fmall, 
of a dirty white colour, and are male and female in 
the fame umbel : the female flowers are fucceeded bv 

* 

oval capfules with three lobes, which are covered 
with the fame fpines as the plant ; thefe have three 
cells, each containing a fingle feed. This plant is 
annual. 

The fifth fort was found growing naturally at Car- 

thagenain New Spain, by the late Mr. Robert Millar, 

who fent the feeds to England, which fucceeded in 

feveral curious gardens. This hath a thick, Avelling, 

flefhy root, from which arifes an herbaceous ftalk as 

big as a man's thumb, which is four or five feet high, 

and divides into feveral branches ; thefe are very 

clofely armed with long brown fpines ; the foot-ftalks 

of the leaves arc fix or feven inches long, which are 

alfo armed with fpines, but not fb clofely, nor are the 

fpines fo long as thofe on the ftalk and branches ; the 

leaves are deeply cut into five lobes, which are jagged 

deeply on their fides, and the nerves are armed with 

ftinging 
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Hinging fpines ; the flowers are produced in umbels 
at the top of the branches, {landing upon long naked 
foot-ftalks ; they are of a pure white colour, and are 
male and female in the fame umbel : the male flowers 
appear firft, which are compofedof five petals, forming 
a fhort tube at bottom, and the ftamina arife the 
length of the tube, joined in a column : the petals 
Jpread open flat above, and the ftamina fills the mouth 
of the tube, fhutting it up : the female flowers are 
fmaller, but of the fame lhape, having no ftamina, 
but an oval three-cornered germen, which afterwards 
becomes a capiule with three lobes, each having a 
diftinft cell, with one feed inclofed. 
The fixth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, where it is frequently per- 
mitted $o grow about the town by way of ornament ; 
this rifes with a ftrong, brittle, ligneous ftalk, ten or 
twelve feet high, covered with a gray bark, and di- 
vides into many branches, which are garniflied with 
leaves,- that are divided into parts like thole of the 
common Woolfsbane, but are armed with fmall 
ftihging fpines like thofe of the Nettle ; at the end 
of the branches come out the fiower-fTalks, which are 
five or fix inches long, fuftaining an umbel of white 
flowers. The male flowers are of one petal, having 
a pretty long tube, which is divided at the top into 
five fegments. The female flowers expand in form 
of a Rofe, having the germen in the center, which 
afterward becomes a globular prickly fruit with three 
lobes, opening in three cells, each containing a finglc 
feed. 

The feventh fort is now very common in moft of the 
iflands in the Weft-Indies, but was introduced from 
the continent, firft into the French iflands, and from 
thence it was brought into the Britifli iflands, where 
it is titled French Phyfic Nut, to diftinguifli it from 
the following fort, which is called Phyfic Nut, from 
its purging quality. 

This riles with a foft thick ftem eight or ten feet 
high, dividing into feveral brandies, covered with a 
grayifli bark. The leaves come out on every fide 
the branches on ftrong foot-ftalks, which are feven 
or eight inches long they are divided into nine or 
ten lobes in form ot a hand, which are joined at their 
bafe ; thefe are feven inches long, and about two 
inches broad, with many jagged points on their bor- 
ders (landing oppofite. The upper fide of the leaves 
are of «a lucid green, but their under fide gray, and 
a little cottony. The flowers come out upon long 
foot-ftalks from the end of the branches, formed into 
an umbel, in which there are male and female flow- 
ers, as in the other fpecies ; thefe umbels are large, 
and the flowers being of a bright fcarlet, they make 
a fine appearance j and the leaves being very remark- 
able for their beauty, has occafioned the plant being 
cultivated for ornament in moft of the iflands of the 
"Weft-Indies. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in all the iflands of 
the Weft-Indies this rifes with a ftrong ftalk twelve 
or fourteen feet high, which divides into feveral 
branches * thefe are garniflied with angular heart- 
fliaped leaves, which end in acute points. The flow- 
ers come out in umbels at the end of the branches ; 
they are male and female, of an herbaceous colour, 
fo make but little appearance ; the female flowers 
are fucceeded by oblong oval capfulcs with three cells, 
each containing one oblong black feed. 
The feeds of the two laft lbrts have been ufed as a 
purgative by the inhabitants of the Weft-Indies, but 
they operate fo violently, that now they are feldom 
ufed *, three or four of theie nuts have worked upward 
and downward near forty times, on a perfon who was 
ignorant of their effects ; but it is affirmed that this 
purgative quality is contained in a thin film, fituated 
in the center of the nut, which, if taken out, the 
nuts are harmlefs, and may be eaten with fafety. 
The leaves of the laft fort are ufed in baths and fo- 
mentations. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in all the i flan is of 
the Weft-Indies, where it is fometime* called wild 
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Caflada, or Caflava, and at others Belly-ach Weed, 
the leaves of this plant being accounted a good re- 
medy for the dry belly-ach. This plant riles with 
a foft herbaceous ftalk to the height of three or four 
feet, covered with a purple bark, and at the joints 
have branching briftiy hairs rifing in fmall bunches, 
not only upon the principal ftalk, but alfo on the 
branches, and the foot-ftalks of the leaves. The 
ftalk divides upward into two or three branches i 
thefe arc garniflied with leaves (landing on very long 
foot-ftalks, divided into five lobes which are ovat, 
entire, and end in acute points. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches, upon flender 
naked foGt-ltalks, in fmall umbels ; they are fmall, 
of a dark purple colour, having male and female 
flowers in the fame umbel ; the female flowers are 
fucceeded by oblong tricapfular vcflels, fmooth, and 
covered with a dark (kin, when ripe ; in each of the 
cells is lodged one oblong brown feed. 
All thefe plants are natives of the warm parts of 
America, lb are too tender to thrive in the open air 
in England. The firft fort is cultivated in the Weft- 
Indies for food, where it is propagated by cutting 
the ftalks into lengths of feven or eight inches, which, 
when planted, put out roots ; the method of doing 
this having been mentioned in various books, I Ihall 
not repeat it here. 

The other forts are eafily propagated by feeds, which 
fliould be fown on a good hot- bed in the fpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they fliould be each 
tranfplanted into a fmall pot filled with light earth, and 
then plunged into a frefli hot-bed of tanners bark, 
carefully ihadingthem till they have taken frefli root; 
after which they mult be treated in the fame manner 
as other tender plants from hot countries, admitting 
freih air to them daily, in proportion to the warrhth of 
the (cafon ; but as many of the forts have fucculenc 
ftalks, fome of which have a milkyjuice, they fhould 
have but little water given tlicm, for they are foon 
deftroyed by wet. 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, fo if the feeds 
arc (own early in the fping, and the plants are brought 
forward, they will perfect their feeds the fame year ; 
but the other forts are perennial, fo do not flower till 
the fecond or third year \ therefore the plants fliould 
be plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove, where they 
fliould conftantly remain, giving them a large fliarc of 
air in warm weather •> but in winter they muft be ten- 
derly treated, and in that feafon muft have very little 
water. With this management the plants will continue 
feveral years, and produce their flowers, and frequently 
perfect their feeds in England. 
IBERIS. Dillcn. Nov. Gen. 6. Lin. Gen. Plant. 72 1. 
Thlafpidium. Toui n. Inft. R. H. 214. tab. 101. Sci- 
atica Crcfs. 

The Characters arc, 
$bt flower hath an cmpalement of four oval leaves, 
which fprcad open, are hollowed and fall away. It hath 
four unequal petals, which arc oval, obtufe, end fpread 
open, having oblong creel tails ; the two outer petals 
ere longer than the other. It hath fix atvlfhapcd crcti 
'ftamina, the two on the fides being Jhortcr than the reft, 
terminated by rottndifh fummits. In the center of the tube 
is fituated a round compreffed germen, fitpporting a fhort 
Jingle ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a roundifh compreffed vejfel, having two 
cells, each containing one oval feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linna^us's fifteenth clafs, intitled Tetradynamia Si- 
liculofa, which includes thofe plants whole flowers 
have four long and two Ihort ftamina, and the feeds 
grow in fliort pods. 
The Species are, 
1. Iberis (Scmpcrfiorcns) frutefcens, foliis cunfciformibus 
obtufis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 330. Shrubby 
Sciatica Crcfs with entire* wedge-Jhaped, blunt leaves, 
commonly called- the 'Tree Candy Tuft. Thlafpidium 
fruticofum, leucoii folio, femperfiorens. Tourn. Inft. 
214. Shrubby Thlafpidium with a Gilliflower leaf, always 
Jiczcering . 

7 D 2. Ibxris 
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2. Iberis (Scmpervirens) frutelcens foliis linearibus acu- 
\ tjs integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 1 330. Shrubby, Sci- 
atica Crcfs with narrow-pointed whole leaves, commonly 

' called Perennial Candy T ttft. Thlafpi montanuni, tem- 
per virens. C. B. P. 106. Evergreen Mountain Candy 
Tuft. ' - • ^ • 

3. Iueuis {Umbellata) herbacea foliis lanceolatis acumi- 
natis, inferior! bus ferratis, fuperioribus integerrimis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. 350. Herbaceous Sciatica Crefs with 
fpear-fljaped pointed leaves, the under oner being fawed t 
tut the upper entire, commonly called Candy Tuft. Thlaf- 
pi Creticum quibufdam, fiorc rubehte & albo. J. B. 
2.924. True Cretan Treacle Muftard with a red and 
white flower. 

4. Ijjekis (Odorata) foliis linearibus fuperne dilatatis 
fernuis. Fl or. Leyd. 330. Sciatica Crefs with narrow 
leaves dilated at their top, and fazved. Thlafpi umbcl- 
latum Creticum, flore albo odoro, minus. C. B. P. 
1 06. Small umbellatcd T reacle Muftard of Crete with a 
white fweet fewer. 

5. Ibhiiis {Nudicatdis) herbacea foliis finuatis, caule 
nudo fimplici. Lin. Horc. Cliff. 328, Sciatica Crefs 
with Jinuaied haves, and a Jingle naked ftalk. Naftur- 

lium pctraum. Tab. Ic. 451. Rock Crefs. 

6. Idf.ris {Amara) herbacea foliis lanceolatis acutis fub- 

denratis, fioribus racemofis. Lin. Hort. Upfal. 184. 
Sciatica Crcfs with acute, fpear-fhaped, indented leaves, 
end Jkivcrs growing in bunches. Thlafpi avenfe umbcl- 
latum amarum. j. B. 2. 925. Bitter, umbcllated, Field 

Treacle Muftard. 

y. Iberis {Rot and: foli a) foliis fubrotundis crenatis. Royen. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 49. Iberis with roundifl) crenated leaves. 
Thlafpi Alpinum, folio rotundiore carnofo, flore pur- 
pura 1 cc n t e. Tou r n . I n It . 112. Alpine Treacle Muftard 
with a rounder fiejhy leaf, and a purplifl) flower. 

8. Iberis (Lini folia) frutefcens, foliis linearibus acutis, 
corymbis hcmifpncEricis. Shrubby Sciatica Crefs with 
narrow acute leaves, and hemifphcrical bunches of flowers. 
Thlafpi Lufitanicuin umbellatum, gramineo folio, 
purpurafcente flore. Tou rn. In ft. R. H. 213. Portu- 
gal^ unibellatedf Treacle MuftarJ, with a G*afs leaf and a 
pur plifij flower . 

The rlrft fort here mentioned is a low fhrubby plant, 
which feldom rifes above a foot and a half high, hav- 
ing many flendcr branches, which fpread on every 
fide, and fall toward the ground if they are notfup- 
ported. Thefe branches are well furnilhed with leaves 
toward their extremity, which continue green all the 
year; and in fummer the flowers are produced at the 
end of the (hoots, which are white, and grow in an 
umbel. Thefe Mowers continue long in beauty, and 
are iuccecdcd by others, fo that the plants arc rarely 
deilitutc of flowers for near eight months, from the 
end -of Auguft to the beginning of June, which ren- 
ders the plant valuable. 

This plant is fomc what tender, therefore is generally 
preferved in green -Iioufes in winter, where, being 
placed among other low plants toward the front of the 
houfe, it makes an agreeable variety, as it continues 
flowering all the winter. Kut although it is commonly 
fo treated, yet in moderate winters this plant will 
Jive in the open air, if it be planted in a warm fitua- 
tion and on a dry foil ; and if, in very hard froft, 
they arc covered either with mats, Reeds, Straw, or 
Tea s -haulm, they may be preferved very wellj-, and 
thefe plants which grow in the full ground, will thrive 
better, and produce a greater number of flowers, than 
thofe which arc kept in pots ; but the foil in which 
thefe are planted, fhould not be over rich, nor too wet, 
for in either of thefe they will grow too vigorous in 
fummer, fo will be in greater danger of fufferin'gby 
the frofl: in winter ; but when they grow on a gra- 
velly foil, oramonglimc rubbifh, their flioots will be 
(hcrt, ftrong, and not fo replete with moifture, fo 
will better refifr the cold. 

This plant very rarely produces feeds in England, 
therefore is only propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted during any of the fummer months, and 
Jhadedfrom the fun, and duly watered, will be rooted 
in two months, and may afterward be either planted | 
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in pots, of into.the borders .where they; are defigned t» 

There is a variety of this with variegated, leaves 
which is preferved in fome. of .^he gardens where per- 
fons delight in thefe ftrij>ed-leaved plants. . This is 
not fo hardy as the plain fort, therefore muft 
treated more tenderly in winter i this is alio increafed 
by cuttings in the fame manner as, the other. 
The fecohd lort is a plant of humbler growth than 
the firftj this feldom rifes more than < fix* or eight 
inches high, nor do the branches grow woody, but 
are rather herbaceous j the leaves of this plant conti- 
nue green through the year, and the Mowers are of as 
long duration as thofe of the firft fort, which renders 
it valuable. This rarely produces feeds in England, 
but is propagated by flips, which in fummer eaiily 
take root, . and the plants may be treated in the fame 
manner as, hath been directed for the firft fort, and 
will thrive in the openair. 

The third fort is a low annual plant, the feeds of 
which were formerly fown to make edgings for bor- 
ders in the pleafu re-garden, for which purpofe all the 
low annual flowers are very improper, becaufe they do 
not anfwer the intent, which is to prevent the earth of 
the borders falling into the walks, which thefe planti 
never can do ; and though they make a pretty appear- 
ance during their continuance in flower, which is fel- 
dom more than a fortnight or three weeks, yet after 
their flowers are pari they become very unfightly j 
therefore all thefc forts of flowers fhould be fown 
in fmall patches in the borders of the flower-gar- 
den, where, if they are properly mixed with other 
flowers, they will have a very good effect ; and by 
fowing of them at three or four different feafons, 
there may be a fucccifion of them continuexl in flower 
till autumn. , 

There are two different varieties of this third fort, one 
with red, and the other hath white flowers \ but the 
white is not common in the gardens, but the feeds of 
the fixth fort are generally fold for it, and is feldom 
diftinguifhed but by thofe who arc fkilled in borany; 
this plant feldom rifes more than five or fix inches 
high, and if they have room will branch out on every 
fide, but when they are left too clofe, they draw each 
other up, and are weak : as thefe do not bear trans- 
planting well, fo the feeds Ihould be fown thin in 
patches, and when the plants are grown pretty ftrong, 
they mould be thinned, leaving but fix or eight in 
in each patch to flower ; and by thus treating them, 
they will put out fide branches, and flower much 
flronger, and continue longer in beauty than when 
they are left clofer together thefe plants will require 
no other culture but to keep them clean from'weeds. 
The fourth fort feldom grows fo large as the third, 
and the flowers are much fmaller, but have an agree- 
able odour. It grows naturally in Helvetia, and is 
preferved in botanic gardens for variety. It is an- 
nual, and requires the fame treatment as the third. 
The fifth fort grows on fandy and rocky places in fe- 
veral parts of Lngland, fois rarely admitted into gar- 
dens. The leaves of this are fmall, and cut to the mid- 
rib into many jags ; thefe are fpread on the ground, 
and between them arife a naked foot-ftalk two or 
three inches long, fuftaining fmall umbels of white 
flowers. This is an annual plant, whole Jceds fhould 
be fown in autumn where the plants arc defined to 
remain, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. 

The fixth fort is very like the third, but differs in 
the fhapc of the leaves. The flowers of this arc white, 
fo may be fown to make a variety with the red. Ic 
requires the fame treatment. 

The feventh fort grows naturally on the Alps, from 
' .whence it was fent me this is aperen uai plant, which 
roots pretty deep in the ground. T he lower leaves 
which rife from the. root, are round, fieihy, and cre- 
nated on their edges. The ftalk rifes four or five 
inches high, and is garnifhed with fmall oblong 
leaves which half embrace the ftalks with .their bafe; 

The flowers terminate the ftalk in around com- 

pact 
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• paflf umbel; they are of a purple colour, and ap- 
pear in June, but are (eldom fucceeded by feeds in 
* England. 

It is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown on 
a fhady border in autumn, and when the plants are 
itrong enough to remove, they fhould be tranfplanted 
on a fhady border where they are defigned to remain, 
and will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal ; this hath a great refemblance of the fecond, but 
the flalks do not fpread To much ; they grow erect, 
about feven or eight inches high, are ligneous and pe- 
rennial. The leaves are very narrow, and feldom 
more than an inch long, {landing thinly upon the 
{talks, having no foot-italks. The flowers grow in 
hemifpherical umbels on the top of the ftalks, and 
are of a purple colour. It flowers in May and June, 
but feldom produces good feeds here. 
This fort may be propagated by cuttings,^ which 
fhould be treated in the lame way as is before di- 
rected for the firfl fort ; and fome of the plants may 
be planted on a warm border in a dry foil, where they 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters very well ; 
but it will be proper to have two or three plants in 
pots, which may be iheltered under a frame in win- 
ter, to preferve the kind, if, by fevere froil, thofe in 
the open air fhould be defiroyed. 

I B I S C U S. See Hibiscus. 

ICi^CO. Sec Chvrsobalanus. 

ICE is a hard tranfparent body, formed from fome 
liquor congealed, or fixed. 

Ice is faid to be the natural ftate of water, which re- 
mains firm, and not liquid, when no external caufe 
acts upon it. 

The true caufe of the congelation of water into Ice, 
fecms to be the introduction of frigorific particles into 
the pores or interfaces between the particles of wa- 
ter, and by that means getting fo near them, as to 
be juft within the fpheres of one another's attrac- 
tions, and then they mufl cohere into one folid or 
firm body. 

It may be wondered why Ice goes to the top of the 
water, for one would imagine, that being colder than 
flowing water, it ought to be more condenfed, and 
confequently heavier ; but is to be conlidered, that 
there are always fome bubbles of air interfperfed in 
Ice. It is certain, by the fwimming of Ice upon wa- 
ter, that it is fpecifically lighter than the water out of 
•which it is made by freezing ; and it is as certain, 
that this lightnefs of Ice proceeds from thofe nu- 
merous bubbles that are produced in it by conge- 
lation. 

"Water, when it is frozen into Ice, takes up more 
fpace than it did before it was congealed. It is vi- 
fiblc, that the dimenlions of water are increafed by 
freezing, its particles being kept at fome diftance 
the one from the other, by the intervention of the 
frigorific matter. 

And, befides, there arc many little volumes of air 
included at feveral di fiances, both in the pores of the 
watery particles, • and in the interfaces made by the 
jpherical- figures. Now, by the insinuation of thefe 
chryltals, the volumes of air are driven out of the 
watery particles, and many of them uniting, form 
larger volumes ; thefe have thereby a greater force 
to expand thcmfelvcs than when they are difperfed, 
and fo both enlarge their dimenfions, and leflen the 
fpecific gravity of water thus congealed into Ice. 
It fecms very probable, that cold, and freezing, 3nd 
confequently Ice, are produced by fome fubftanccofa 
faline nature floating in the air 5 in that falts, and 
more eminently fome particular ones, when mixed 
with Ice or fnow, do wonderfully increafe the force 
and effects of cold. 

It is alfo vifible, that all faline bodies caufe a fllfF- 
nefs and frigidity -in thofe bodies into which they 
enter. 

It is manifeft, by obferving falts by microfcopes, 
that the figures of fome falts, before they fhoot into 
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mafieSj are then double wedge-like particles, which 
have abundance of furface in refpect to their folidity ; 
and this is the reafon why they fwim in water, when 
once they are railed in it, although they are fpecifi- 
cally heavier, thefe fmall points of falts getting into 
the pores of the water, whereby tliey are, in°fome 
meafure, fufpended in the winter, when the heat of 
the fun is not ordinarily flrong enough to diflblve the 
falts into fluid, to break their points, and to keep 
them in perpetual motion ; which being lefs diflurbed, 
are more at liberty to approach one another," and by- 
mooting into chryftals, or the form above-mentioned, 
do, by their extremities, infinuate themfelves into the 
pores of. water, and by that means freeze it into a fo- 
lid form, called Ice. 

Monf. Mariottc, in his Treatife of Hydroflatics, gives 
the fubfequent account of what happens to water in 
freezing, which he difcovered by the following expe- 
riment. 

Having filled n cylindric veffel, of about feven or 
eight inches high, and fix inches diameter, within two 
inches of the top, with cold water, he expofed it to 
the open air in a great frofl, and obferved exactly the 
whole progrefs or the freezing of it. 
The firfl congelation was in the upper furface of the 
water, in little long water fhoots, or laminae, which 
were jagged like a jaw, the water between them rc- 
'maining llill unfrozen, though the reft of the furface 
was already frozen to the thicknefs of more than two 
lines •, he obferved that feveral bubbles of air were 
formed in the Ice, that began to fix on the bottom 
and fides of the veflel, fome would rife up, and others 
remained entangled in the Ice, which made him ima- 
gine that thefe bubbles taking up more fpace in the 
water, than when their matter was, as it were, dif- 
lolved in it, they pufhed up a little water through 
the hole at the top, after the fame manner that new 
wine works out at the bung-hole of a veflel when it 
begins to heat, and the little water that ouzed out at 
this little hole in the Ice, fpread ing itfelf upon the 
upper furface of the water, which was already frozen, 
became Ice alfo, and there began to form a hill of 
Ice j and that hole continuing open, by reafon of the 
water which patted fucceflivcly through it, being 
pufhed up by the new bubbles which formed them- 
felves in the Ice, which continue to increafe about 
the fides and bottom of the veffel, lie obferved that 
the upper furface of the water was frozen above an 
inch thick towards the edges of the veflel, and 
above an inch and a half round about the little 
hole, before the water that was contained in it, as 
in a pipe, became frozen, but at laft it was frozen •> 
then the middle of the water remaining unfrozen, 
and the water which was comprefTed by tlie new 
bubbles, which formed themfelves for two or three 
hours, having no vent at the little hole, the Ice broke . 
at once towards the top, by the fpring of the in- 
cluded air. 

In like manner the frofl acts upon vegetables, by 
thefe frigorific particles entering the tender fhoots of 
plants, and infmuating between the pores of the lap, 
thereby increafing its bulk, fo that the tender vefielsof 
the plants are torn, and thofe parts of the plants are 
foon killed ; and the greater the quantity of moifturc 
is in vegetables, the more they are in danger of be- 
ing defiroyed, for we frequently fee many plants which 
grow on the top, and from the joints or walls, efcape 
the fcverell frofls, when thofe of the fame kinds are 
all defiroyed which were in the ground ; which is en- 
tirely owing to their vcilels being flronger and more 
compact, and not fo replete with moifture : fo when 
the autumn proves cold and moifl, whereby the vel- 
fels of plants are not properly hardened, and arc re- 
plete with moiflure, a fmall frofl will do great mif- 
chief to them ; whereas when the autumn is dry and 
warm, the tender fhoots of trees and fhrubs are har- 
dened, and drained of their moiflure, fo are not lia- 
ble to the like accidents. 
I C E~H OUSE is a building contrived to preferve ice 
for the ufc of a family in the fu miner fealbn. 

Thefe . 
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Thefe "are more generally ufed in warm countries, 
than in England, but particularly in Italy, where the 
meaneft perfon who rents a houfe, is not without a 
a vault or cellar for keeping of ice ; but as the ufe of 
ice in England is much greater of late than it was 
formerly, fo the number of Ice-houfes has-been 
greatly xncrcafed -,.and although the mention of thefe 
may, at firft fight, feem foreign to my fubject, yet 
if it is con fide red, that thefe buildings are generally 
erected in gardens, and as often put under the care 
of gardeners, it may not be amifs for me to give feme 
general directions tor the choice of the fituation and 
Structure of the building, as alfo for the management 

of J the ice. 

In the choice of a fituation for an Ice-houfe, the prin- 
cipal regard lhould be, that of a dry ipot of ground, 
for wherever there is moifture, the ice will melt ; 
therefore in all ftrong lands, which detain the wet, 
there cannot be too much care taken to make drains 
all round the building to carry off all moifture; for 
when this is lodged near the building, it will occafion 
a damp there, which will always be prejudicial to the 
keeping of the ice. 

The next con fide rat ion muft be, to have the place 
fo elevated, that there may be defcenc enough to carry 
ofF whatever wet may happen near the building, or 
from the ice melting ; alio, that the place be as 
much expofed to the fun and air as poflible, and not 
placed under the drip, or in the lhade of trees, as hath 
been too often practifed, under a falfe notion, that if 
it fiiould be expofed to the fun, the ice will melt away 
in fummer, which never can be the cafe where there 
is fufficient care taken to exclude the outward air 
(which muft: always be regarded in the building of 
thefe houfes) for the heat of the fun can never pene- 
trate through the double arches of the building, fo 
as to add any warmth to the air ; but when the build- 
ing is entirely open to the fun and wind, all damps 
and vapours will thereby be removed from about the 
building, which can never be kept too dry, or free 
from moid vapours. As to the figure of the building, 
that may be according to the fancy of the owner; but 
for the well into which the ice is to be put, a circular 
figure is the mod convenient; the depth of the well, 
as alfo the diameter of it, muft be proportioned to 
the quantity of ice wanted, but it is always beft to 
have enough ; for when the houfe is well built, it 
will keep the ice for two or three years j and there 
will be this' advantage in having it large enough to 
contain ice for two years conlumption, that if a mild 
winter fliould happen, when there is not ice to be had, 
there will be a ftock to fupply the want. 
If the quantity wanting is not great, a well of fix feet 
diameter, and eight feet deep, will be large enough ; 
but for large confumption, it fliould not be lefs than 
nine or ten feet diameter, and as many' deep : where 
the fituation is either dry chalk, gravel, or fand, 
the pit may be entirely below the furface of the 
ground ; but in ftrong loam, clay, or moift ground, 
it will be the beft way to raife it fo high above 
the furface, as that there may be no danger from 
the wet. 

At the bottom of the well there fliould be a fpace 
left, about two feet deep, to receive any moifture 
which may drain from the ice, and a fmall under- 
ground drain lhould be laid from this, to carry off* the 
wet ; over this fpace of two feet, lhould be placed a 
ftrong grate of wood, to let the moifture fall down, 
which may at any time happen, from melting of the 
ice. The fides of this well muft be bricked up with 
a wall, at lcaft two bricks and a half thick ; but if 
it is yet thicker, it will be better, becaufe the thicker 
the walls arc made, the lefs danger there will be 
of the well being affected by any external caufe. "When 
the well is brought within three feet of the furface, 
there muft be another outer arch or wall begun, which 
muft be carried up to the height of the top of the in- 
tended arch of the well ; and if there is a iecond arch 
turned over from this well, it will add to the good- 
nefs of the houfe ; but this muft be fubmitted to the 
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. perfon who builds, if he will be at the expence ; but 
if not, then the plate into which the roof is to be 
framed, muft be laid on this outer wall, which lhould 
be carried high enough above the inner arch, to ad- 
mit of a door-way in, to get out the ice.' If the build- 
ing is to be covered with flates or tiles, there fiiould 
be a thicknefs of Reeds laid under, to keep out the 
fun and external air ; if thefe Reeds are laid two feet 
thick, and plaftered over with time and hair, there will 
be no danger of the heat getting through it. 
The external wall need not be built circular, but of 
any other figure, either fquare, hexangular, or octan- 
gular ; and where, this ftands much in fight may be fo 
contrived as to make it a good object. I have feen 
an Ice-houfe built in fuch a manner as to have a hand- 
fome alcove feat in the front, and behind this feat was 
contrived a paffage to get out and put in the ice ; and 
by having the entrance behind, to the north afpect, a 
fmall paffage being next the feat, through which a 
perfon might enter to take cut the ice, and a large 
door being contrived with a porch, wide enough for 
a fmall cart to back in, to (hoot down the ice upon 
the floor near the mouth of the well, where it may 
be well broken, before it is put down. The aperture 
of this mouth of the well need not be more than two 
feet and a half diameter, which will be large enough 
to put down the ice, and if it was greater, it would 
be inconvenient ; there fliould be a (tone fitted to 
flop this aperture, which muft be clofed up as fecure 
as poflible, after the ice is put in, and all the vacant 
fpace above and between this and the outer door, mult 
be filled clofe with Barley Straw,* to exclude the air; 
fo the door to enter for taking out the ice lhould be on 
the oppofite fide, immediately behind the alcove feat, 
as was before- mentioned ; and this door Ihoufd be no 
larger than is abfolutely necefiary for the coming at 
the ice, and muft be ftrong and clofe to exclude the 
air ; and at five or fix fcec diftancc from this-another 
door fhould be contrived, which fliould be clofely 
ihut before the inner door is opened, whenever the 
ice is taken out. 

The building being finiflied, fliould have time to dry 
before the ice is put into it ; lor when the walls ere 
green, the damp of them frequently melts the ice. At 
the bottom ot the well, upon the wooden grate, 
fliould be laid fome fmall faggots ; and if. upon thcf« 
a layer of Reeds is placed imooth for the ice to lit 
upon, it will be better than Straw, which is com- 
monly ufed ; and in the choice of the ice, the thinner 
it is, the better it may be broken to powder •, for the 
fmaller it' is broken, the better it will unite when put 
into the well : in putting of it in, there muft be care 
taken to ram it clofe, as alfo to allow a vacancy 
all round next the wall, of about two inches this 
. is to give pafiage to any moifture, which may be cc- 
cafioned by the melting of fome of the ice on th« 
top, which, if pent up, will melt the ice downward ; 
when the ice is put into the Well, if there is a little 
falt-pctre mixed at every ten inches or a foot thick- 
nefs, it will caufe the ice to join more clofely into a 
folid mafs. The inftructions here given, being care- 
fully obferved, will bp fufficient to guide pcrions 
wholly ignorant in thefe matters. 
JET D'EAU is a French word, which fignifies a 
fountain that cafts up water to any confiderable height 
in the air. 

Monf. Mariotte, in his Treatife of Hydroftatics, fay?, 
That a Jet d'Eau will never rife 10 high as its rcferva- 
tory, but always falls fhort of it by a fpace which is 
in a fubduplicate ratio of that height ; and this he 
proves by feveral experiments ; that though Jets 
ought to rife to the height of the, relervatories, yet 
the friction of the fides of the ajutages, and the 
refiftance of the air, are the caufes that in Jets that 
have very high refervatories, the height of the 
Jets does not come up to that of the refervatcry by a 

great deal. 

He adds, That if a greater branches out in many 

fmaller ones, or is diftributed through feveral Jets, the 

fquare of the diamster of the main pipe muft be pro- 
portioned 




' He fays, ; That the beauty bf jet^'o^wittr'cbnnfts in 
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.There are feveral varieties of the common HpJJy with 
f ' J^ariegatecf -leaves,; which are propagated b£ trie v nur- 
/ lerjr \ gardeners' for (ale, and fome years paft were in 
' very 1 great efteem, but at prefent arc but little regard - 
ed, the old j'tafte of filling gardens with fliorri Ever- 
- grccris befogs pretty well abolilhed ; however, in the 
diipofitiori of the clumps or other plantations of Ever- 
green ^trees and fhrubs, a' few* of the hi oil ; lively co- 
\ 'lours rnay be admitted, , which will have a good ef- 
' 'feci in the winter feafon; if they are properly difpqfed. 
' As the different variegations of the' leaves of Hollies, 
; rr are by die nuriery gardeners 'dillinguHheiJ' by different 
' titles; foT fliall here' mention the molt "beautiful of 
them, by the names tliev arc generally known : 
PaintcdXady Holly, Bririfli Holly, Brad ley's bed 
. Holly,' "Vhyjl^ 

ties of the' Italian gardens, and are ctrtalnly better j r ' jPritchet's befl: Holly^ Gold-edged Hedged ho^ : Hplly, 
adapted ibr gardens in thofe warm countries, than they I Clieyney 4 s ifojly, Glory of the Weft Holly,' jBr'oad- 



o part or rne J 
That; zH$i ' worft' fort ,6/ ajutages are thole 'that. : are j 
cylindrical:, for. they /retard v<h'y ; much the height of 
the Jets, the conic retard it lefs ; but ( die , beft way is, 
to bore the horizontal plane, which fhuts the' extre- 
mity of the pipe, orcoriduity with a Imobth ahd'po- 
liflied 1 hole-,' taking carc : that the pi ate i; -be perfectly 
plain, 1 -pblifiied, 'and uniform. ' \ • ' 
Thefe fponts of water aTC fome of the great efV bcau- 



are for , bur climate, becauiey in the great heats, of fum- 
mer, the fight of' thefe. water-fpouts is cooling and 

• refreJning,«to the imagination, and they certainly add 
a real cbolnefs to the air 5 but in cold countries they 
tool the air too much, therefore fhould not be creel- 
ed; or if they are, they mould be placed at fuch' dis- 
tances from the habitation, as that the damp may no 

ways afreet it. •' 
Where' thefe Jets are contrived, if there is not a con- 
ftant fupply for a large column of water, they mould 
by 'no means be made, for nothing can have a meaner 

. appearance, than thofe pitiful pilling fpouts, lb fre- 
quently' to' be feen in England, which perhaps have 

. not a fupply of water to play above an hour or two ; 
therefore where there is not a natural body of water, 
to fupply thefe Jets, without the Cxpence 1 of raifing 
it, there' fhould never be any of thefe contrived in 
gardens. 

ILEX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 158. Aquifolium. Tourn. 
In ft. R. H. 600. tab. 371. The Holly-tree ; in 

• French, Hcux. 

The Characters are^ 
They have matey female* and hermaphrodite flozvers on 
different plants. The. male flowers have a finall perma- 
nent empalemcnt of one leaf* which is indented in four parts; 
they have but one petal* which is cut into four fegments al- 
' moft to the bottom -* they have four awl-Jhapcd ftamina* 
which are fhortcr than the petal* and are terminated by 
Jhuttt fummits. The female flowers have their empalcments 
and petals the fame as the male* but have no Jlamina ; in 
their center is placed the ratindiJJj gcrmen, having four ob- 
tufe fligmas fitting on it. 1 'he gcrmen afterward becomes 
a roundijh berry with four cells* each containing a finglc 
hard feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnitus's fourth clafs, in titled Tctrandria Tctra- 
gynia, which includes thofe plants whofe Mowers have 
four ftamina and four ftylcs ; but according to his own 
fyftem, it fliould be placed in the third fection of his 
twenty-fecond clafs, with thofe plants which have male 
and hermaphrodite flowers on different plants. 
The Species are, 

1. Ilex {Aquifolium) foliis oblongo-ovatis, undulatis, 
fpinis acutis. Holly-tree with oblong leaves which are 
waved* and have acute fpincs. Ilex aculcata baccifera. 
C. B. P. 42 5. Prickly berry-bearing Ilex ; and the Aqui- 
folium live agrirblium vulgo. J. B. 1. 114. The com- 
mon Holly. 

2. Ilex (Echinata) foliis ovatis, undulatis, marginibus 
aculeatis, paginis fuperne fpinofis. Holly with oval 
waved leaves* whofe borders are armed with firong thorns* 
and their upper furface prickly. Aquifolium echinata 
folii fuperflce. Cornut. Canad. 1S0. Holly-tree whofe 
upper furface of the lea ves are prickly 9 commonly called 
Hedge-hog Holly. 

3. Ilex {Caroliniana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ferratis. 
Hort. Cliff. 40. Holly with oval* fpear-fliaped* fawed 
leaves. Aquifolium Carolinienfc, foliis dentatis, baccis 
rubris. Catefb. Carol. 1. p. 31. Carolina Holly with 

indented leaves and red berries* commonly called Daboon 

Holii. . 



' All thefe varieties are propagated by \ budding or 
' grafting theni upon ftbeks of the common ' green 

Holly : there is alfo a variety of the comiTioii Holly 

with fmooth leaves, but this is frequently found 
• intermixed with the prickly-leaved oh the fame tree, 

and often on the fame branch, there are both forts of 

leaves. 

■ 1 • • * 

The common Holly grows naturally in woods and 
forells in many parts of England, where it rifes from 
twenty to thirty feet high, and fome times more, but 
their ordinary height is not above twenty-five feet. 
The'ftcm by age becomes large, and is covered with 
a grayifli fmdoth. bark ; and thofe trees which are hot 
lopped or browzed by cattle,' are commonly furnifhed 
with branches the grcateft part of their length, fo form 
. a fort of corie the branches arc ganiiflied with oblong 
oval leaves about three inches long, and one and a 
half broad, of a lucid green on their upper furface, 
but are pale on their under, having a flrorig midrib : 
the edges are indented and waved, with lharp thorns 
terminating each of the points, fb that fome of the 
thorns are raifed upward and others are bent down- 
ward, and being very 'ft iff, renders them troiiblefome 
to handle. The leaves are placed alternate on every 
fide of the brandies, . and from the bafc of their foot- 
ftalks come out the. flowers in clutters, {landing |on 
very ftiort foot-ftalks ; each of thefe fullain five, fix, 
or more flowers. In fome plants I have obferved the 
flowers were wholly male, and produced no berries ; 
in others I have obferved female and hermaphrodite 
flowers, but upon fome large old trees growing on 
Windfor forclt, I have obferved all three upon the 
fame trees. The flowers are of a dirty white, and 
appear in May * they are fuccceded'by roundifli ber- 
ries, which turn to a beautiful red about Michael- 
mas, but continue on the trees if they are not de- 
ftroyed, till after Chriftmas before they fall away. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Canada, from 
whence it was brought to Europe. The leaves of 
this fort are not fo long as thofe of the common Hol- 
ly, and their edges are armed with ftronger thorns 
ftanding clofer together ; the upper furface of the 
leaves is fct very clofe with Ihort prickles, from 
whence the gardeners have given it the title of 
Hedge-hog Holly. This fort is ufually propagated 
in the nurleries, by budding or grafting it upon the 
common Holly •, but I have raifed it from the ber- 
ries, and found the plants to be the fame as thofe 
from whence the feeds were taken, fo make no doubt 
of its being a diftinct fpecies. 

There are two varieties of this with variegated leaves, 
one of which is yellow, and the other white. There 
is alfo a variety of the common Holly with yellow 
berries, which is alfo accidental, and is generally 
found on thofe plants which have variegated leaves, 
and but feldom on plain Hollies. 
The common Holly is a very beautiful tree in win- 
ter, therefore deferves a place in all plantations of 
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Evergreen trees and throbs, where its (hining leaves 
and red berries make a fine variety j and if a few of 
the be ft variegated kinds are properly intermixed, 
they will enliven the fcene. The Holly was alfo for- 
merly planted for hedges, and is a very proper plant 
for that purpofe ; but then it (hould not be clipped with 
fhears, becauie when the leaves arc cut through the 
middle, they are rendered unfightly, fo they mould 
be cut with a knife clofe to the leaf 5 and although 
in this method they are not (horn lb even as with 
fhears, yet they will have a much better appearance, 
and may be made as clofe and fecure as by any other 
method generally practifed. 

The Holly is propagated by feeds, which never come 
up the firit year, but lie in the ground as the Haws 
do; therefore the berries (hould be buried in the 
ground in a large pot or tub one year, and then tak- 
en up ancj fown in the autumn upon a bed expofed 
only to the morning fun ; the following fpring the 
plants will appear, which muft be kept clean from 
weeds ; and if the fpring mould prove dry, it will 
be of great fervice to the plants if they are watered 
once a week ; but they muft not have it oftener, nor 
in too great quantity, for too much moifture is very 
injurious to thefe plants when young. 
In this feed- bed the plants may remain two years, 
and then ihould be tranfplanted in the autumn, into 
beds at about fix inches diftance each way, where they 
may (land two years longer, during which time they 
muft be conftantly kept clean from weeds j and if 
1 he plants have thriven well, they will be ftrong enough 
to tranfplant where they are. defigned to remain ; for 
when they arc tranfplanted at that age, there will be 
lefs danger of their failing, and they will grow to a 
larger fize than thofe which are removed when they 
are much larger; but if the ground is not ready to 
receive them at that time, they mould be tranfplanted 
into a nurfery in rows at two feet diftance, and one 
foot afundcr in the rows, in which place the plants 
may remain two years longer ; and if they are de- 
figned to be grafted or budded with any of the va- 
riegated kinds, that Ihould be performed after the 
plants have grown one year in this nurfery •, but the 
plants fo budded or grafted mould continue two years 
after in the nurfery, that they may make good (hoots 
before they are removed •, though the plain ones 
fhould not (land longer than two years in the nur- 
fery, becaufc when they are older, they do not tranf- 
plant fo well. The beft time for removing of Hol- 
lies is in the autumn, efpccially in dry land ; but 
where the foil is cold or moift, they may be tranf- 
planted with great fafcty in the fpring ; if the plants 
are not too old, or if they have not ftood long unrc- 
moved, there is great odds of their dying when re- 
moved. 

The Dahoon Holly grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence the feeds were fent by the late Mr. Mark 
Catefby, who found the trees growing on a fwamp at 
a diftance from Charles-town, but it hath fince been 
difcovered in fome other countries in North America. 
This rifes with an upright branching flem to the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet ; the bark of the old ftems 
is of a brown colour, but that of the branches or 
younger flalks is green and fmooth, garnifhed with 
fpear-fliaped leaves, which are more than four inches 
long, and one and a quarter broad in the broadeft 
part, of a light green and thick confidence ; the up- 
per part of the leaves are fawed on their edges, each 
lerraturc ending in a fmall (harp (pine ; they (land al- 
ternately on every fide the branches, upon very fiiort 
foot- ftalks. The flowers come out in thick clufters 
from the fide of the ftalks ; they are white, and fhaped 
like thofe of the common Holly, but are fmaller ; the 
female and hermaphrodite flowers are fucceeded by 
fmall roundifti berries in its native country, which 
make a fine appearance in winter, but they have 
not as yet produced fruit in England', fo far as I 
can learn. 

Dr. Linnaeus fuppofes this plant and the evergreen 
Cafline to be the fame, but they are undoubtedly dif- 
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tinct plants : he may probably have been led into this 
miftake, by receiving feeds of this fort mixed together 
with the berries of Cafline from America, which 1 have 
more than once done 5 .but whoever fees the two planrs 
growing, cannot doubt of their being different. 
This fort is tender while young, fo requires protec- 
tion in the winter till the plants are grown ftrono- and 
woody, when they may be planted in the full ground 
in a warm fituation, where they will endure the cold of 
our ordinary winters pretty well ; but in fevere frolt 
they Ihould be protected, other wife the cold will de- 
ftroy them. 

This fort is propagated from feeds, in like manner as 
the common fort the feeds of it will lie as loner i n 
the ground, fo the berries mould be buried in the 
ground a year, and then taken up and fown in pots 
filled with light earth, and placed under a frame in 
winter ; in the fpring the pots ihould be plunged into 
a hot-bed, which will bring up the plants ; thefe mult 
be preferved in the pots while young, and flickered in 
winter under a common frame till they have obtained 
flrength, when in the fpring they may be turned out 
of the pots and planted in the full ground, in a warm 
fituation. 

From the bark of the common Holly is made the 
' bird-lime, and the wood is made into hones for fee- 
ting of razors. The wood is very white, and takes 
a fine polifh, fo is very proper for feveral kinds of 
furniture. I have feen a floor of a room laid in com- 
partments whh Holly and Mahogany, which had a 
very pretty effect. 
ILLECEBRUM. Lin. Gen. 291. Corrigiola. Dill. 
Gen. p. 169. Paronychia. Tourn. Inft. 281. 
The Characters are, 

// hath a five-cornered coloured empakment of five leaves, 
which is permanent , but has no petals \ it bath five fien- 
der ftamina within the empalement, terminated by fimple 
fummits, and an oval germen with a Jhort fiyle, crowned 
by an obtufe fligma. 'The empakment afterward becomes 
a roundijh capfule with five angles* having one cell* con- 
taining one large feed, which is pointed on every fide. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

Illecebrum (Suffruiicofum) floribus lateralibus folita- 
riis, caulibus fuffruticofus. Lin. Sp. 298. Illecebrum 
with an under Jhrub ftalk, having Jingle flowers on tit 
fides. Paronychia Hifpanica fruticofa, myrti folio. 
Tourn. Inft. 508. 

Illecebrum {Paronychia) floribus bracleis nitidis ob- 
valatis, caulibus procumbentibus. Lin. Sp. 299. II- 
lecebmm with neat bracJea inclofwg the flowers, ami 
trailing fialks. Paronychia Hifpanica. Cluf. Kid. 2. 
P- 183. 

Illecebrum (Capitatum) floribus brac~leis nitidis oc- 
cultantibus capitula terminalia, caulibus ercftis, foliis 
ciliatis. Lin. Sp. 299. Illecebrum with neat braSlea 
terminating the creel fialks* and filvcry leaves. Parony- 
chia Narbonenfis ei ccta. Tourn. Inft. 508. 
Illecebrum {Achyrantha) caulibus repentibus pilofis, 
foliis ovatis mucronatis oppofito minore, capitulis fiib- 
globofis fublpinofis. Lin. Sp. 299. Illecebrum with 
creeping ftalks, fmall oval-pointed leaves placed oppefite, 
dlmoft globular heads of flowers, having fin all (fines. 
Achyrantha repens, foliis bliti pallidi. tlort. Elth. 8. 
tab. 7. 

Illecebrum (PolygonoiJes) caulibus repentibus hirtis, 
foliis lato-lanceolatis petiolatis, capitulis orbicularis 
nudis. Lin. Sp. 300. Illecebrum with hairy creeping 
ftalks , broad fpear-fhaped leaves on foot-ftalks, and orbi- 
cular naked beads of flowers. Amaranthoides humile 
Curafiavicum, foliis polygoni. Herm. Parad. 1 7. 
6. Illecebrum {Vermiculaium) caulibus repentibus gla- 
bris foliis, fubteretibus carnofis, capitulis oblongis 
glabris terminalibus. Lin. Sp. 300. Illecebrum with 
fmooth creeping fialks, almoft taper flefljy leaves, and cl- 
long fmooth heads terminating the branches. Amaran- 
thoides humile CurafiTavicum, cepea? foliis lucid is, ca- 
pitulis. Herm. Parad. 1 5. 
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The three firft forts grow n.turally in Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the fouth of France ; the firft has ligneous 
italks about a foot high, .garnifhed with fmall leaves 
like thofe of Knot-grafs •, the flowers come out fingly 
on the fide of the (talks, which make little appear- 
ance, fo is feldom preferved in gardens. 
The lecond and third fores have trailing flalks near 
two feet long, which fpread on the ground, gar- 
nifhed with leaves like thofe of the firft fort ; the 
beads of flowers come out from the joints of the (talk, 
having neat filvery bractea furrounding them, which 
make a pretty appearance. Their flowers appear in 
June, and there is generally a fucceflion of them for 
at leaft two months ; and when the autumn proves 
warm, they will ripen their feeds the beginning of 
October. 

Thcie three forts may be propagated by feeds, which 
ihould be fov/n on a bed of light earth the beginning 
of April the plants will come up in May, when they 
Ihould be kept clean from weeds till the plants are 
lie to remove j then the plants fliould be carefully tak- 
en up, planting fome of each fort in fmall pots, and 
rhe other into a warm dry border, obferving to wa- 
ter and (hade them until they have taken new root ; 
after which, thofe which arc planted in the full ground 
will require no other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds ; for in the ordinary winters of England, 
they will live in the open air : but as thefe plants are 
fometimes killed in fevere winters, therefore I advife 
fome plants to be planted in pots, which may be placed 
in a common frame in winter, where they may enjoy 
the open air in mild weather, but be fcreened from 
froft. 

As the feeds of thefe plants do not conftantly ripen 
in England, fo they may be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if carefully taken off in May or June, and 
planted in a fliady border, will in two months put 
out roots ; then in moid weather they may be trans- 
planted, and afterward treated as the old plants. 
The other three forts are natives of the warm parts of 
America ; the fourth fort grows naturally at Beunos 
Ayres ; the fifth and fixth, in many of the iflands in 
the Weft-Indies. 

Thefe have creeping {talks, which fend out roots from 
the joints, which fallen to the ground in their native 
foil, whereby they fpread to a great di (lance ; and 
in this country, when the pots are plunged into a 
tan-bed, they will multiply as fall, by taking root in 
tan, or any of the other pots of plants which are near 
them. 

The flowers of the fourth fort make little appear- 
ance, therefore the plant is rarely propagated, except 
in botanic gardens for variety j but thoie of the fifth 
and fixth fort have dry heads of flowers, refembling 
thofe of the Amaranthoides, under which genus they 
were formerly ranged. 

Thefe three forts are tender, fo will not thrive in 
the open air in England ; therefore their feeds fliould 
be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, at the fame time as 
the Amaranthus, Gomphrcna, and other tender plants; 
and afterward, if they are plunged into the tan-bed 
in the Hove, their branches will put out roots, whereby 
they may be propagated in plenty. 
IMPATIENS. Riyin. Ord. 4. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
899. Balfamina. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 418. tab. 235. 
Female Balfamine - 9 in French, Balfamine. 

The Characters are, 
3*be flower has a two-leaved fmall empalement, which 
is colour ed, and placed on the fide of the petals. It bath 
five petals which are unequal, and fhaped like a lip- 
ficwer 9 the petals are roundijh, the upper is eretl \fligbtly 
cut at the point into three parts, where it is Jharp-pointed, 
forming the upper lip ; the two lo wer petals are broad, 
obtufe, irregular, and refiexed thefe conftitute the lower 
lip •» the intermediate pair are alike, and are placed oppo- 
se, joining at their bafe. It bath a ncclarium in the 
bottom of the flower, fhaped like a hood or cowl, which 
is oblique to the mouth, rijing on the outfide, whofe bafe ends 
in a tail or [pur. It hath five Jhort Jlamina which are 
narrow toward their bafe, and incurved, terminated by 
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JummztSy which join at the top round the fiamina, but are 
divided at their bafe. In the bottom is Jituated an oval 
fiarp-pointed germen, having no ftyle, but a fingle ftigma 
jhorterthan the fummits. .The germen afterward becomes 
a capfule zvitb one cell, opening with an elaflicity in five 
valves, which twift fpirally, and contain fever al roundip 
feeds fixed to a column. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fe<5tion of 
Linnams's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
which have fingle flowers in the empalement, whofe 
ftamina vary in number and fituation. 
The Species are, 

Imp ati ens (Noli tangere) pedunculis multifloris fb- 
litariis, foliis ovatis, geniculis caulinus tumentibus. 
Flor. Suec. 722. Impatiens with foot-ftalks fuftaining 
many ftngle fiowerSy oval leaves, and fialks having 
fuelling joints. Balfamina lutea, five, Noli me tan- 
gere. C. B. P. 306. Yellow Balfamine, or Touch me 
not. 

2. Impatiens (Balfawir.a) pedunculis unifloris aggre- 
gatis, foliis lanceolatis, neclaris floribus brevioribus. 
Mort. Upfal. 276. Impatiens with foot-ftalks fuftaining 
fingle flowers, which arife in chfters, fpear-fhaped leaves, 
and neclariums which are fijorter than the flower. Bal- 
famina fcemina. C. B. P. 306. The female Balfamine. 
Impatiens {Triflora) pedunculis trifloris folitariis, 
foliis anguflo-lanceolatis. Flor. Zeyl. 315. Impatiens 
with three flowers on a foot-ftalk, and narrow fpear- 
f japed leaves. Balfamina cre&a, fc. fcemina, Perficaj 
angufto folio Zeylanica. Herm.Par. Bat. 105. Upright, 
or female Balfamine of Ceylon, with a narrow Peach leaf. 
There are fevcral other fpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally in India, which are plants of little 
beauty, fo have not been introduced into the Englifh 
gardens ; the forts here mentioned, are all I have 
yet feen growing here, except one tall fort from 
North America. 

The firft fort grows naturally in fevcral parts of 
Wcftm&reland and Yorkfhire, but is frequently in- 
troduced mto gardens by way of curiofity. It is an 
annual plant, which rifes about a foot and a half 
high, with an upright fucculent Italic, whofe joints are 
fwollen, garnifhed with oval fmooth leaves, which 
ftand alternate on every fide the ftalk. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the llalks upon long 
flender foot-ftalks, which branch into feveral other 
ftnaller, each fullaining one yellow flower, compofed 
of five petals, which in front arc fhaped like the lip 
or grinning flowers, but at their bafe have a nccla- 
rium with a long tail like the flowers of Indian Crefs > 
thefe are fucceeded by taper pods, which, when ripe, 
burfl: open upon being touched, and twift fpirally 
like a fcrew, calling out the feeds with great elas- 
ticity. If the feeds of this plant are permitted to 
fcatter, they generally fuccced better than when they 
are fown for unlefs they are fown in the autumn foon 
after they are ripe, they very rarely grow. The plants 
require no care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin them where they are too clofe. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen about a month or five weeks 
after this delights in a fliady fituation and a moift 
foil. 

The fecond fort is the female Balfamine, of which 
there are feveral varieties •, the common fort has been 
long an inhabitant in the Englifh gardens, of this there 
is the white, the red, and ftriped flowered, and like- 
wife the fingle and double flowering, with variegated 
flowers of two colours. Thefe forts are fo hardy as 
to rife in the full ground ; and where the feeds fcat- 
ter, the plants will come up the following lpring ; 
but fuch felf-fown plants do not come to flower fo 
early as thofe which are raifed Upon a hot-bed ; how- 
ever, they generally are flronger plants, and continue 
much longer in the autumn in flower than the others, 
fb are an ornament to the garden, when there is a 
greater fcarcity of flowers. 

This fort rifes a foot and a half high, dividing into 
many fucculent branches, which are garnifhed with 
long, fpear-fhaped, fawed leaves. The flowers come 
out from the joints of the ftalks, upon flender foot- 
ftalks 
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{talks about an inch long, each fuftaining a fingle 
flower but there are two, three, or four of thefe 
foot-ftalks arifing from the fame joint. The flowers 
are coihpofed of five large unequal petals, which are 
fliaped like thofe of the former fort, but are larger, 
and fpread open much wider ; there are white, pur- 
ple, and red of this fort, as alfo fingle and double 
flowers. If the feeds of thefe are fown on a moderate 
hot-bed in the fpring, the plants will flower in June ; 
but thofe which arc fown in the full ground, will 
not flower before the middle of July j and thefe will 
continue flowering till the froft puts a Hop to them in 
the autumn. 

There are two other varieties of this, if not diftinct 
fpecies ; one of them grows naturally in the Eaft, and 
the other in the Weft-Indies ; that which comes from 
thcEafl-Ihdies, by the title of Immortal Eagle Flower, 
is a molt beautiful plant j the flowers are double, 
much larger than thofe of the common fort they 
are fcarlet and white variegated, and purple and 
white in others ; and the plants producing many 
flowers, render them very valuable ; and if the feeds 
of thefe are carefully faved, the kinds may always 
be preferved ; but I have raifed fome plants from 
foreign feeds, whole flowers were fo very double 
as to lofc their male parts, fo did not produce any 
feeds. 

The feeds of thefe plants fiiould be fown on a mode- 
rate hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants are 
come up about an inch high, they fhould be trans- 
planted on another moderate hot- bed at about four 
inches diftance each way, obferving to fhadc them 
from the fun till they have taken new root j after which 
they lhould have a lame ftiare of free air admitted 
to them, at all times when the weather is favourable, 
to prevent their drawing up tall and weak: they 
will require to be often refrefhed with water, but it 
fhould not be given to them in too great plenty ; 
for as their ftcms are very fucculent, fo they are apt 
to rot with much moifture. When the plants arc 
grown fo large as to touch each other, they fhould be 
carefully taken up with balls of earth to their roots, 
and each planted into a feparate pot filled with light 
rich earth, and plunged into a very moderate hod-bed 
under a deep frame, to admit the plants to grow, 
fliading them from the fun until they have taken frefh 
root ; then they lhould have a large fliarc of air ad- 
mitted to them every day, and by degrees hardened, 
fo as to bear the open air, into which part of the plants 
may be removed in July, placing them in a warm 
flickered fituation-, where, if the feafon proves favour- 
able, they will flower and make a fine appearance ; 
but it will be proper to keep part of the plants 
either in a glafs-cafc or a deep frame, in order to 
get good feeds, becaufe thofe in the open air will 
not ripen their feeds unlefs the fummer proves very 
warm ; and the plants in flicker muft have a good 
fhare of free air every day, othcrwife they will grow 
pale and fickly ; nor lhould they have too much of the 
fun in the middle of the day, in very hot weather, 
for that occafions their leaves hanging and their re- 
quiring water, which is often very hurtful •, therefore 
if the glafTes arc (haded in the middle of the day for 
three or four hours, the plants will thrive better, and 
continue longer in beauty than when they are expofed 
to the great heat. Thofe who are curious to preferve 
thefe plants in perfection, pull off all the fingle and 
plain coloured flowers from the plants which they pre- 
ferve for feeds, leaving only thofe flowers which are 
double and of good colours ; where this is carefully 
done, they may be continued without the leaft dege- 
neracy conftantly. 

The fort which grows in the Weft-Indies, is there 
called Cockfpur. This hath fingle flowers as large as 
,the laft-mentioned fort, but I never faw any of them 
more than half double, and only with white and red 
ftripes : the plants are very apt to grow to a very large 
fize before they produce any flowers, fo that it is late 
in the autumn before they begin to flower ; and fomc- 
times in bad feafons they will fcarce have any flowers, 
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and but rarely ripen their feeds here, Co that few per- 
fons care to cultivate this fort, efpecialiy if they can 
have the other. 

The third fort here mentioned grows naturally in Cey- 
. Ion, and in many parts of India ; this hath very nar- 
row fpcar-fliaped leaves, which are fawed on their 
edges •, the foot-ftalks fuftain each three flowers, which 
are fmaller than thofe of the* common fort, fo are not 
worthy of a place in gardens, except for the fake of 
variety. This is a tender plant, and requires the fame 
treatment as the Immortal Eagle Flower. 
IMPERATORIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 321. Tom n. 
Inft. R. H. 316. tab. 168. Mafterwort ; in French, 
Imperaicire. 

The Characters arc, 
ft bath an umbcllatcd fiower ; the principal umhel is 
plain, and cempofed of many fmaller ; the greater */;»;. 
bel has no involucruni y but the fmall ones bare, ivhuh 
arc compofed of many narrow leaves , almnjl as long as 
the umbel; the principal umbel is uniform; the ffazuu 
have five hear t-jh aped petals? which are equal and /;/. 
ficxed. They have five hairy jlamina, terminated by 
ronndifij fnmmits. The germ en is fttuaied under the pe- 
tals, fupporlir.g tivo refjexed fty'cs, crowned by obtvfeftig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes a roundfh enu- 
prcjfed fruit divided in two parts, containing t wo oval- 
bordered feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fccTu.n of 
Einnaius's fifth clafs, ini ivied Pentundria Digynia, 
which contains the plants whofc flowers have five la- 
mina and two ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Imperatoria (Oflr lithium.) liort. Cliff. 103. IvL'fi.r- 
wort. Imperatoria major. C. B. P. 156. Crr.ur 
Mofterivcrt and the Altrantia of Dodonxus. Pern] :, 
320. Mafterwort, or fa If c Pellitcry of Spain. 
This plant grows naturally on the Aullrian and Sty- 
rian Alps, and upon other mountainous places in Italy - y 
the root is as thick as a man's thumb, running ob- 
liquely in the ground •, it is flefliy, aromatic, and has 
a ftrong acrid tafte, biting the tongue and. mouth 
like Pellitory of Spain ; the leaves arife immediately 
from the root ; they have foot-ftalks feven or eight 
inches long, dividing into three very fhort ones at rhc 
top, each fuftaining a trilobate leaf, indented on the 
border 5 the foot-ftalks are deeply channelled, and 
when broken emit a rank odour. The flower-ltallw 
rife about two feet high, and divide into two or three 
branches, each being terminated by a pretty large um- 
bel of white flowers, whofe petals are fpiit thefe art; 
fucceeded by oval comprefTed feeds, fomewhat like 
thofe of Dill,' but larger. It flowers in June, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft. 

This plant is cultivated iu gardens to fupply the 
markets. It may be propagated either by leeds, or 
by parting the roots : if you would propagate it by 
feeds, they lhould be fown in autumn foon after 
they are ripe, on a bed or border, in a fhady fitua- 
tion ; obferving not to fow the feeds too thick, 
nor fhould they be covered too-deep. In the fpring 
the plants will appear, when they fhould be carefully 
weeded and if the feafon fhould prove very dry, they 
fhould be now and then refrefhed with water, which 
will greatly promote their growth. Toward the be- 
ginning of. May, if you find the plants come up too 
clofe together, you ihould prepare a moift fli ad y bor- 
der (and thin the plants carefully, leaving them about 
fix inches afunder;) and plant thofe which you draw- 
up into the border about the fame diftance apart every 
way, being careful to v/ater them duly, if the feafon 
fhould prove dry, until they have taken root alter 
which time, thefe plants (as alfo thofe remaining in 
the feed-beds) will require no other culture but 10 
keep them clear from weeds ; which may be eauly ef- 
fected, by hoeing the ground between the plants now 
and then in dry weather, which will deftroy the weeds-, 
andbythusftirringtheground, will be of great lerviceto 
the plants. The following autumn thefe plants fhould 
be tranfplanted where they are defigned to remain, 
which mould be in a rich mcift foil and a fhady fitu- 
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tation ; where they will thrive much tatter than if too 
much expofed to the fun, or in a dry foil, for. they 
delight in (hade and moifture -, fo that where thefe arc 
wanting the plants will require a conftant fupply of 
water in dry weather, otherwife they will thrive but 
flowly. Thediftance which thefe plants fhould be 
placed, muft: not be, lefs than two feet every way, for 
where they like their fituation, they will fpread and in- 
create much. When thefe plants are rooted, they will 
require no other culture but to keep them clear from 
weeds ; and in the fpring, before they Ihoot, the 
ground fhould be every year gently dug between the 
plants ; in doing of which, great care fhould be had 
not to cut or bruife their roots. Thefe plants, with 
this management, will continue fcveral years, and 
will produce feeds in plenty. 

If you would propagate tnefe plants by offsets, their 
roots fhould be parted at Michaelmas, and planted' in 
a fhady fituation, at the fame diftance as has been di- 
rected for the feedling plants, oblerving to water them 
until they have taken root, after which time they 
muft be managed as the feed lings. 
The roots of this plant are ufed in medicine, and are 
greatly reccommended for their virtue in contagious 
diftempers, or the bites of venomous creatures j they 
are alexipharmic and fudorific ; by fome they are re- 
commended for cholics and afthmas, for the cramp, 
and all cold difeafes of the nerves. 
INARCHING is a method of grafting, which is 
commonly called grafting by approach. This method 
of grafting is ufed when the ftock you intend to graft 
on, and the tree from which you would take the graft 
ftand fo near (or can be brought fo near) that they 
may be joined together. The method of performing 
it is as follows : take the branch you would Inarch, 
and having fitted it to that part of the ftock where 
you intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood on 
one fide about three inches in length. After the fame 
manner cut the ftock or branch in the place where the 
graft is to be united, fo that the rind of both may join 
equally together, at leaft on one fide, that the fap 
may meet', then cut a little tongue upwards in the 
graft, and make a notch or flit in the ftock down- 
ward to admit it ; fo that when they are joined, the 
tongues will prevent their flipping, and the graft will 
more clofely unite with the ftock. Having thus placed 
them exactly together, you muft tie them with fbme 
bafs, or other foft bandage ; then cover the place with 
grafting clay, to prevent the air from entering to dry 
the wound, or the wet from getting in to rot the 
ftock : you fhould alfo fix a ftake into the ground to 
which tnat part of the ftock, as alfo the graft fhould 
be fattened, to prevent the wind from breaking them 
afunder, which is often the cafe when this precaution 
is not obferved. 

In this manner they are to remain about four months, 
in which time they will be fuflficiently United, and the 
graft may then be xut from the mother tree, ob- 
lerving to flope h off clofe to the ftock j and if at this 
time you cover the joined parts with frefh grafting 
clay, it will be of great feryicc to the graft. 
This operation is always performed in April or May, 
that the graft may unite with the ftock before the 
fucceeding winter, and is commonly pra&ifed upon 
Oranges, Myrtles, Jafmines, Walnuts, rirs, Pines, and 
feveral other trees, which will not fuccecd fo well by 
common grafting or budding. But although I have 
mentioned Orange-trees among the reft, yet I would 
by no means advife this practice where the trees are 
defigned to grow large, which, in this method, they 
rarely ever will do ; and it is chiefly pracTifed upon 
thole trees only as a curiofity, to have a young plant 
with fruit upon it, in a year or two from feed, by 
Inarching a bearing branch into a young ftock, 
whereby it is , effected, yet thefe plants are feldom 
long lived. ... 
IN DIG OF ERA. Lin. Gen. 889. Indigo. 
The Characters are, . > 

The emfdlement is of one leaf, Jpreading almojlfht, and 
c*t into five fegmtnts \ the flower is of the butterfly kind, 
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having a roundsfb Jpreading ftandard, which is indented 
at the point and re/lexed: the, goings are oblong fobtnfe* 
and their under borders for eating ; the keel is obtnfe, 
fpreading, ana V acute-pointed. It hath ten flanuna digefted 
in a cylinder wbofe points afccnd\ terminated ty roundijb 
fumtnits* and a cylindrical germen, fhpporting afboftftyle* 
crowned by an obtufe fiigma. The germen afterward be* 
comes a long taper pod, inchfing kidney /hoped feeds, , 
This genus of.plants is ranged in the third fe&ion of 
Linnaus's feventeerith clafs, intitlcd Diadelphia De- 
candria, from the flowers having ten ftamina formed 
in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Indigofi:ra iXinclcria) leguminibus arcuatis incanis, 
racemis folio brevioribus. Flor. Zeyl. 273. Indigo with 
hoary arched pods, and the bunches of flowers fborter than 
the haves. Anil five Indigo Americana, filiquis in 
falcula; modum contortis. Acad. R. Scien. 1718. 
Guatimala Indigo. 

2. Indigofera (Suffruticoja) leguminibus arcuatis in- 
canis, caule fruticofa. Indigo with a Jbrubby ftalk, and 
hoary arched pods. Colutea affinis fruticofa areehtea, 
floribus fpicatis e viride purpureis, filiquis falcatis. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 142. 

3. Indigofera (Carolihiana) leguminibus tcretibus, fo- 
liolis quinis fpicis longiffimis fparfis, radice perenne. 
Indigo with taper pods, leaves with five lobes, long loofe 
fpikes ef flowers, and a perennial root. 

4. Indigofera (Indica) leguminibus pendulis Ianatis 
cornpreflis, foliis pinnatis.. Indigo with woolly, com" 
preflcd* hanging pods, and ivinged leaves. 

5. InOigofera {Glabra) leguminibus glabris teretibus, 
foliolis trifoliatis. Indigo withfmo'oth taper pods, and tri- 
foliate leaves. 

The fit-It and fifth forts are annual plants with us ; the 
feeds of thefe muft be fown on a hot-bed early in the 
fpring of the year, and when the plants are come up 
two inches high, they fhould be tranfplanted into 
fmall pots filled with good frefh earth, and the pots 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark ; when the 
plants have obtained fome ftrength, they muft have 
a great lhare of free air, by railing the glafTes in the 
day. time ; and in June they may be expofed more to 
the open air, by which time they will begin to pro- 
duce their flowers, which will be fucceeded by pods 
in a fhort time after, and in Auguft their feeds will 
be perfected, if the plants arc brought forward in the 
fpring. 

The fecond fort grows to the height of five or fix feet, 
and will abide two or three years, if it is preferred in 
a very warm ftove in winter j this produces fpikes of 
flowers from the wings of the leaves on the fides of 
the ftems of the plant, and fometimes will perfect, its 
feeds in England. This muft be raifed in a hot-bed, 
as was directed for the two former, but irfuft not 
be wholly expofed to the open air, even in the hotteft 
weather. 

The fourth fort is fuppofed to be protnifcuoufly ufed 
to make the Indigo, but the firft is the common fort 

• which is cultivated in the Englifh plantations in 
America •, but I have been allured by a perfon of great 
credit, that he has made as good Indigo from the 
fecond fort, as any that was produced in bur plan- 
tations \ and this being a much larger plant, will af- 
ford a greater quantity from the fame compafs of 
ground, than, any one of the qther fpecto, elpecially 
if cut before the ftalks grow ligneous - arid' this fort 
will grow on poorer land, fo may be cultivated in 
fiich places where 1 the firft fort will not thrive to well, 
hy which means great improvements may be made 
■with this plant in our* r American plantations. Thtte are 
fbme other forts of this plant which are natives of 
India, from which this commodity is made two of 
which, viz. the fourth and fifth forts I have had 
crowing in die garden at : Chelfea, both which are very 
different in their leaves and pods from either of the 
American forts which have been cultivated . I have 
alfo received feeds from Inclia of the third fort, which 

/ is the fame fpecies of Indigo which grows naturally 
in South Carolina, and which was greatly efteemed 

7 F fome 
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fome years ago by the Indigo planters of that country, | 
for the beauty or the commodity which it produced ; 
But the plants being (lender and thinly garnifhed with 
leaves, which were fmall, they did not furnifh a 
quantity of Indigo in. proportion to their balk, fo of 
late this fort has not been much cultivated there ; 
though the account which I received with the feeds 
was, that it was what the beft Indigo of India was 
made from. ^ I 

The whole procefs in making the Indigo being ex- 
actly defer ibed by PereLabat in his voyages, I thought 
it would not be unacceptable to the EngHfh reader, 
to tranflate his account in this place, which is as 
follows : I 
There was formerly a great deal of Indigo made in 
the parilh of Macau ba : there is not a ftream nor 
river in it, where one does not meet with Indigo 
works, that is, backs or vats of ftone-work well ce- 
mcnted, in which the plant that yields the dye is put 
to digeft : there are ufually three of thefe vats one 
above another, in the manner of a cafcade; fo that 
the fecond, which is lower than the bottom of the 
firft, may receive the liquor contained in the firft, 
when the holes which arc. made in the bottom of the 
firft are unftopped ; and that the third may in its 
turn receive what was in the fecond. 
The firft, largeft, and higheft of thefe vats is called 
the fteeper or rot ; it is ufually made twenty feet long, 
twelve or fifteen feet wide, and three or four feet 
deep. The fecond is called the battery, it is almoft 
half as fmall again as the firft : and the third, which 
is much lefs than the fecond, is called the devilling. 
The names of the two firft perfectly agree with their 
ufes, for the plant is laid to fteep in the firft, where 
it ferments, is macerated, and becomes like- rotten 
dung : after that the falts and fubftance of the leaf 
and rind are diffufed in the water by the fermentation, 
which the heat and ripenefs of the plant has excited 
in it. It is in the fecond that they agitate and beat 
this water, impregnated and loaded with the falts of 
the plant, till having collected, re-united, and, as it 
were, coagulated them with one another, they form 
the particles which compofe the dye. 
As for the name of the third, I do not fee how it 
agrees with it, unlefs it be becaufe this vat is deeper 
coloured than the others; for the Indigo already 
formed remaining in it, confequently dyes and co- 
lours it much deeper than the others. 
To which I fhould add, that it is only at St. Domingo 
that they make ufe of this name. In the Windward 
I (lands they call this laft vat the fettler, and this name 
fuits' it perfectly well, becaufe it is in this, that the 
Indigo begun in the fteeper, and perfected in the 
battery unites, grows into a mafs, feparates itfelf from 
the particles ot water which remained in it, leaves 
then> at top,' and fettles at the bottom of the vat ; 
whence it is taken out to be put into little bags, and 
then into tbe boxes, as I lhall mention hereafter. 
Nothing ought to be omitted in the building and 
making thefe vats fubftantial ; the ftrcngth of the fer- 
mentation is fo great, that unlefs the ftone-work and 
plafter be very well done, and the mortar carefully 
chofen and wrought, they crack ; and a very mo- 
derate crack is fufficient to let out a vat of Indigo, 
and caufe a confidcrable lofs to. the owner. 
When this misfortune happens, the following is an 
eafy and infallible remedy, which I can anfwer for, 
as having experienced it. Take fome fea fhclls of 
any kind whatever, pound them without burning 
them, powder them, and lift them through a fine 
lieve. Take an equal quantity of quick lime and 
fift it ; mix thefe together with water enough to make 
a-ftiff mortar, and as quick as you can, ftop the 
cracks of your vats with it. This mixture incorpo- 
rates, Hicks, and dries in a moment, and immediately 
.prevents the matter's running out of the vat. 
Every body does, or mould know, that Indigo is a 
dye ufed to dye wool, filk, cloths* and duffs, blue : 
the Spaniards call it Anilo: the fineft they make, i. c. 
in New Spain, comes from Guatimaia, which makes 



a great many people call it barely Guatimalo. It is 
made alio in the Eaft-Indies, particularly in the do- 
minions of the Great Mogul, the kingdom of Gol- 
conda, and other places thereabouts, as Mr. Tavernier 
relates in his voyages. This fort is in Europe oftcner 
called India than Indigo or Anil, people taking for 
its proper name the name of the place it was made at. 
Some authors, and among others, Father du Tertre 
of our order, having fancied that the Indigo which 
comes from the Eaft-Indies is more beautiful, finer, 
and dearer, than that which comes from the Welt- 
Indies, which they call flat Indigo, while they call 
that from the Eaft barely India. They would have 
lpoken more properly, if. they had called the latter 
round India ; for, by their leave, all the difference 
between* the two Indias, or Indigos, is, that that made 
in the Eaft-Indies is fhaped like half eggs, and that 
of the Weft like cakes; for as for goodnefs and. 
beauty, the one will not be a whit fuperior to the 
other, if both are wrought with equal care and fi- 
delity. . . 

The fhape of the Oriental Indigo obliges the mer- 
chants who would carry it into Europe to pound it, 
that they may put the more into the chefts, or barrels 
they put it up in. It is certain, that being thus 
pounded, its grain . having been broken under the 
peftle, ground, and reduced to powder, makes it 
finer than the Weft-Indian Indigo, which coming in 
cakes juft as it was dried, (hews its grain entire, and 
confequently mult appear coarfer ; but what is that 
to the intrinfic goodnefs of the commodity ; I main- 
tain it is the fame in both 1 , though there feems to be 
a difference. 

To be convinced of this truth, take a lump of fu- 
gar equally white throughout, break it in two, pound 
one part of it, and reduce ic to powder,; this will 
look finer and whiter than that which is whole, which, 
proceeds only from this, that the grain Of the one has 
been feparated and divided into a greater number of 
parts, which, though very fmall, and almoft infen- 
fible, yet have a greater number of furfaces, and con- 
fequently reflect more light ; whereas the other re- 
maining entire, prefenting to the fight only a large 
grain, which has but little furface, of courfe reflecls- 
lefs light, and by a neceflary confequence mult ap- 
pear lefs white; which is the fame as appearing lefa 
beautiful, fince the beauty of fugar confifts in its 
whitenefs. Methinks we may reafon in the fame 
manner upon Indigo, and fay, that ceteris paribus, 
the Weft-Indian Indigo is as beautiful as the Eaft- 
Indian, when they are both wrought alike. 
I think I fhould add, that the American Indigo is 
better for ufe. than the other ; for who does not lee, 
that there is no pounding this dye, without the molt 
fubtle parts being diflipated in the air, as Mr. Ta- 
vcrnier allows ? And who can doubt that thefe parts 
are the beft, and thofe that go fartheft when it is 
ufed? 

I grant that the Indigo which comes from the Eaft- 
Indies, is dearer-than that which is made in the Welt- 
Indies ; the reafon is plain, it cornes farther, runs 
greater rilks; and thofe who bring it would not find 
their account in felling it, at the fame price with that 
which comes from a much nearer place ; but that 
does not at all prove it to be more beautiful, or 
better. 

Indigo is compofed of the fait and fubftance of the 
leaves and rind of a plant of the fame name ; fo.that 
one may fay, it is a diflblution or digeftion of the 
plant, caufed by the fermentation it has excited in 
the water it was laid to fteep in. I know fome writers 
pretend, that the fubftance of the leaves does not pro- 
duce the Indigo, which (as they would have it) is 
only a vifcous tincture, or colour, which the fermen- 
tation of the plant diffufes in the water: but before I 
take their words for it, Tdefire they would tell me 
what becomes of the fubftance of the plant; for 
when it is taken out of the fteeper, it is certain, that 
it has no longer the fame weight, confidence, nor 

colour, it had before. The leaves, which were very 

plumps 
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plump, and very full of juice* are light, flabby f and 
withered, and look, more like ^uhg than any thing 
clfe, which makes their) frequently give die name of 
rot to the fteeper. If then we no longer find, iri, the 
leaves, and the reft of the plant, the fame fubftance 
that was obfervable in it before it was laid to fteep, 
. is it not moft natural to believe, .that it is the lame 
fubftance and falts, which, being freed from their in - 
clofures, and diffufed in the water* have thickened it, 
and by their union or coagulation have formed that 
blue mafs which they call Indigo* fo ufeful iri painting 

and dyeing? : . . v . 

The culture.] This plant requires a good rich level 
foil, not too dry ; it greatly robs and impoverishes 
the ground where it grows, and tnuft be alone. There 
cannot be too much care taken to keep it clean, and 
to hinder herbs of any kind whatever from growing 
near it. They weed and cleanfe the ground where 
they intend to plant the Indigo feed, five times over. 
I mould think they mould call it fowing, but the 
term of planting is confecrated in our ifles, and I do 
not think I ought for the fake of a word to fall out 
with our planters, who deferve our efteem upon a 
thoufand accounts, though they have got a habit of 
murdering the French language. They fometimes 
carry their neatnefs to fuch a pitch, that they fweep 
the piece of ground as they do a room. After that 
they make the holes wherein the feeds are to be put 
for this purpofe ; the flaves, or others, who are to 
work at it, range themfelves in the fame line, at the 
top of the piece of ground ; and going backwards 
they make little drills the breadth of their hoe, of the 
depth of two or three inches, at about a foot diftance 
every way, and as much as pofllble in a {trait line. 
When they are come to the end of the ground, each 
. furniilies himfelf with a little bag of feeds, and re- 
turning that way they came, they put eleven or 
thirteen feeds into each of the holes they have made. 

• A relick of fuperftition has taught them that the 

• number mult be odd. I by no means approve of this 
practice, but I Hi all take care not to endeavour to 
Ihew them the ufeleflhefs and folly of it, being fa- 
tisfied I (hall only lofe my time and labour. 

• This work is the molt toilfome of any in the manu- 
. facture of Indigo-, forthofe who plant it muft be al- 
ways ftooping, without rifuig up, till the planting of 
the whole length of the piece is ended ; fo that when 
that is large, which almoft always happens, they are 
obliged to remain two hours, and often more, in this 
pofture. 

When they come to the top of the piece, they go 
back again, and cover the holes where they have put 
the feed in, by thrufting in with their feet the earth 
they had taken out of them, and fo the feed is covered 
with about two inches of earth. 

The culture of this plant may be rendered very eafy, 
provided the inhabitants of our colonies in America 
could be brought to make ufe of the drill plough * 
for with this inftrument two perfons and a horfe or 
mule will low more land with Indigo in one day, than 
twenty perfons can perform in the fame time, in the 
method now practifed; for the plough makes the 
drill, and the hopper which is fixed to the plough 
follows, and fcatters the feeds at equal diftances in 
the drills ; and another inftrument behind the hopper 
covers in the drills, whereby the whole operation is 
performed at the fame time, and with great eafe. In- 
deed the ufe of this machine muft be underftood by 
the perfons who are to perform it, otherwife they will 
do it in a bad manner, but a little practice will bring 
any perfon to the right ufe of it. 
As the Indigo is fown in rows, a hoeing plough may 
be made of a proper dimenfion, in order to clean the 
ground between the rows ; with this contrivance it 
may be performed in much lefs time than in the me- 
thod now practifed. But in doing of this, I would 
advife the ftirring of the ground, foon after the Indigo 
plants are come up, before the weeds have got much 
ftrength, at which time they are foon deftroyed ; and 
by ftirring of the ground die plants will be greatly 
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-encouraged; and .the ftrongeft and molt thriving 
plants will always make the beft Indigo. 
What Le Bat fays of cutting the plants before they 
are too old, in order to have the indigo of a better 
colour, is certainly right. Therefore as foon as the 
flowers begin to appear, it fhbuld be cut ; for if it 
~ (lands much longer the ftems of the plants will grow 
hard and ftringy, and the lower leaves will change 
to a yeilowifh colour, which will render the Indigo 
lefs valuable ; as will alfo, the plants being too clofe 
together, which will pecafion their bottom leaves to 
decay for want .of free air: the fame will happen if 
weeds are fufFered to grow among the plants. There- 
fore there muft be great regard to their being kept 
always clean. , 

Though all feafbns are good for the planting of In- 
digo, yet care muft be, taken not to put it in the 
ground in a dry time : it is true, the feed may keep 
a whole month in the ground, without being fpoiled ; 
but when it is planted fo, one runs the rifk of having 
it eaten up by vermin,, or carried away by the wind, 
or choked by the weeds that fpring up with it ; fo that 
the prudent planters never run the rifk of planting it 
dry, i. e. at a time when they do not probably expect 
rain in two or three days after the planting is ended : 
they chufe therefore, i ufually, a moid feafon, which 
promifes rain, and then they are fure of feeing the 
plant fpring up in three or four days after its being 
planted. 

Notwithftanding all the care that has been taken in 
clearing the ground where the feeds have been 
planted, the planter muft not be carelcfs when the 
Indigo is got above ground ; becaufe the goodnefs of 
the foil, joined to the moifture and warmth of the 
climate, and the plentiful dews that fall every night, 
makes a prodigious . quantity of weeds fpring up, 
which would choke and abfolutely fpoil the Indigo, 
if extreme care was not taken to weed them up as foon 
as they appear, and to keep the plant extraordinary 
neat j and very often the weeds are partly the caufe 
of the breeding of a kind of caterpillars, which de- 
vour all the leaves in a fhort time. 
From tiie time of the plants riftng above ground, to 
its perfect maturity, is but two months, and then it 
is fit to cut : if one was to fray longer it would bloflom, 
its leaves would grow drier and harder, and confe- 
quently they would yield lefs fubftance, and the co- 

. lour would not be near fo beautiful. 
After this, firft cutting, the new branches and leaves 
which the plant produces may. be cut about every fix 
weeks, provided the feafon be rainy, and that care 
be taken not to cut it in a time of drought, becaufe 
then we fhould infallibly lofe the plant, or, as they 

. call it there, the Choupues, and be obliged to plant 
again ; but all things being rightly managed, the plant 
may laft two years ; after which it muft be plucked 
up, and new ones planted. 

"When the plant is ripe, which is known by the leaves, 
which grow brittle and lefs fupple, they cut it fbme 
inches from the ground. They ufe for the cutting 
of it . great crooked knives made like fickles. Some 
planters make it into bundles like double bottles of 
hay, that a negro may eafily carry them to the fteeper; 
but moft people put it into large pieces of coarfe 
cloth, which they tie by the four corners ; and this is 
more convenient, theplantis lefs handled and fqueezed, 
and the fmall are carried away as fafely as the great , 
and befides the work goes on quicker this way, than 
in making bottles; and as time, is precious every 
where, and cfpecially in America, there cannot be too 
much care taken not to lofe any. 
Eighteen or twenty packets of plants, each about the 
fize of two bottles of hay, are fufficient to fill a fteeper 
of the afore-mentioned fize. .When it is filled with 
water, lb that it covers the plants, they put pieces of 
wood on the top, that the plants may not nfe above 
the water (much after the manner as they do upon the 
Grapes that are put into the prefs) and let all ferment. 
- According as the heat is greater or lefs, or the plant 
more briefs ripe, the fermentation is raifed/ooneror 

later, 
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later, fometimes in fix, eight, or ten hours ; and ' 
fome times one is obliged to wait eighteen or twenty 
hours, but very feldom longer. Then the effect of 
the fermentation vifibly appears, the water, heats, and 
boils up on all fides, as the Grapes do in the vat ; 
and the water which at firft was clear, ihienfibly grows 
thick, and becomes of a blue, inclining to a violet 
colour. Then without meddling at all with the plants, 
they open the cocks, which are at the bottom of the 
ftceper, and let all this water, loaded with the fahs 
and fubftance of the plant, which were freed by' the 
fermentation, run into the battery j and while they 
throw away as ufelefs, and almoft rotten, the plants 
that were in the fteeper; and clean it-, that it mav be 
filled with frelh, they beat the water, which they have 
let out of the fteeper into the battery. 
They formerly , tiled for this purpofc a battledoor 
wheel, whofe axle was placed upon the middle of the 
vat, and which they turned by two handles that were 
at the end of the fame axle. Since that, in the room 
of battledoors, they have put little bottomlefs boxes, 
and afterwards others, whofe bottoms were bored full 
of holes : at prefent they ufe a kind of pretty large 
nails, fattened to ftrong poles, placed upon chande- 
liers, by means of which, the negroes violently and 
continually raife, beat, and ftir the water, till the 
falts and other parts of the fubftance of the plant are 
united, and fufneiently, as it were, coagulated to in- 
corporate. 

The hitting this minute exactly (hews the (kill of him 
who overfees the making of the Indigo ; for if he 
makes them leave off beating a little too Ibori, the 
grain not yet formed, remains difperfed in the water, 
without finking and gathering together at the bottom 
of the vat, and is* loft with the water, when they 
are obliged to let it out, which is a great lofs to the 
owner ; or if when it is formed they continue to beat, 
• they diflblve it, and the fame, inconvenience follows. 
This minute then muft be nicked, and when it is 
found, they muft leave off beating and let the matter 
reft. 

To find this minute, they make ufe of a little filver 
cup, defigned for this ufe alone * they fill it with this 
water, while the negroes beat it, and according as 
they obferve that the faeces fink to the bottom of the 
cup, or remain difperfed in the water, they ceafe, 'or 
continue beating. 

The General Dictionary printed at Trevoux, relates 
very ferioufly, upon the credit of father Plumier a 
minim, that the Indigo-maker having taking up fome 
of the water of this battery in his cup, fpits in it ; and 
that if the Indigo be formed, the fasces immediately 
fink to the bottom of the cup, and that then he makes 
them leave off beating, if not, he makes them con- 
tinue it. This is not the only incident in which people 

: have impofed upon father Pluhiier's credulity and 
Simplicity. I have been a witnefs of it upon other 

' becafiohs. 

' When they have left off" beating they let the matter 
reft,* the feces fink to the bottom of the vat, and 
gather together like a. kind of mudj and the water 
freed from all ' the falts it was impregnated with, 
fwims above it, and grows clear. Then they open 
the cocks, which are placed in the battery at dirTeren t 
diftanccs from the bottom, and let this water run 
awify and when they come to the furface of the fe- 
ces, they open thfe cocks of the bottom, that the 
faeces may all faff into the devilling or fetden There 

1 they let it fettle a litde while longer, after which they 
put it into linen bags, fifteen or eighteen inches long, 
made with a point, where it perfectly purges itfelf 
from the' rift of the water, which remained among 
its particles. When tfiat is done, " they fiiread it in 
Kttfe- boxes three or four feet long, two feet broad, 
and about three inches deep; ami expoie it to the air 

; tbdry it perfectly. They obferve hot to expbfe it to 

' the fun, becaufc it would ftarve the colour in diving 
it s and they take a mat deal of care to keep it from 

*the rain, becaufe that would duTolvc and utterly 
fpoilit. * ; • J 



It fometimes happens that the caterpillars get among 
the Indigo ; and if they are let alono ever fo little a 
while they eat all the leaves, and often the very rind 
and ends of the branches, and kill the ftocks ; it h 
but loft time to endeavour to deftroy them, or hinder 
them from ravaging a Whole piece, by (topping them 
with a ditch. The fureft way is to cut down the In- 
digo with all (peed, let its age be what it will, and to 
throw both plants and caterpillars together into the 
fteeper i there they burft\ and part with what they 
had devoured, and the Indigo is not the lefs beau- 
tiful for it. It is true, when the plant is not come to 
its perfect maturity, it yields much lefs ; but many 
experiments have taught us* that the colour it yields 
is 1 much more beautiful 5 (b that what is loft one way 
is gained another. 

I would not wait for fo perfect a ripenefs before I cut 
the plant. Perhaps all the fecret of thole, whofe In- 
digo is fo much extolled beyond ours, lies Only in 
cutting the plant when it yields the livelieft colour. I 
have experienced that in leaving fome cochineal flies 
upon fome Indian Figs, which were too ripe, in (lead 
of being red, they grew of a filemot colour, like the 
fruit they fed upon. The fame thing might happen 
in Indigo ; and what I here propofe is not a ground- 
lefs doubt, fince it is backed by the experiment I have 
juft related; whith plainly proves, that the fame 
plant, cut at different ages, produces colours different 
in beauty. I would not venture to give this advice 
to men wedded to their iritereft, who value the quan- 
tity rather than the quality of their commodity ; but 
I believe I have nothing to fear from our iflanders, 
who are generous and magnificent* fonietimes even 
beyond their abilities : I advife them therefore to make 
different trials, as to the foil; the feafon, the age of 
the plant, the water they fteep it in, the point of dif- 
folution, &c. and I am fore, that with a little time, 
labour, and patience, they will make Indigo that wilt 
equal, and even excel, the mbft boafted Indigo of 
foreign countries. The planters of St. Domingo know 
that in 1 70 1 their cOarfe fugar was very bad, and was 
not made without infinite trouble ; and at prefent 
every befdy allows j that by their labour, afliduity, and 
enquiries, it te grown much more elteemed than that 
of the Windward I Hands : why may not the fame be 
hoped for in Indigo ? 

Mr. Pomet, author of the General Hiftory of Drugs, 
fays in his firft part, chap. 1 o. That the Indians of 
the village of Sarquefle, near Amadabat, ufe only the 
leaves ot the Indigo, and throw away the plant and 
branches 5 arid that it is from thence the moft efteemed 
Indigo comes. 

I am pretty much of his opinion ; for we fee, that 
thole who take the pains to ftrip off the Grapes from 
the branches, before they put them into the vat, and 
throw away the ftalks entirely, make much the beft 
wine ; becaufe the ftalks always contain an acid, which 
mixes with the juice of the Grape in the treading and 
preffing them both together-, and for the famereafon, 
the ftalks of the Indigo plant muft contain a liquid 
much lefs perfect in colour than that of the leaves : 
but one ought to have the leifure and patience of the 
Indians to undertake fuch a work, and have work- 
men as cheap ds they are in that country, fuppofing 
the facVtrue, as' Mr. Pomet delivers it from the re- 
lation of Mr. Tavernier. 

Though I am a great friend to thole experiments 
which may carry our manufactures to a greater per- 
fection, yet I dare not propofe this, becaufe of the 
expence they muft be at, who would try it ; and be- 
caufe the profit arifing from it would not perhaps quit 
coft : however, I have here given the method of the 
Indians of Sarquefle, that I may have no reafon to re- 
proach myfelf with having omitted a thing which 
may.be of fome ufe to my country. 
Good Indigo ought to be fo light, as to fwim upon 
water ; the more it finks the more it is to be fufpe&ed 
of being mixed with earth, allies, or powdered flate. 
Its colour ought to be a deep blue, inclining to a 

Violet, brilliant, lively, and bright : it ought to be 

more 
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more beautiful within than without, arid look (bin in g, 
and as it were filvcrcd. 

If it is too heavy in proportion to its bulk, it ought 
to be fulpeded, and its quality examined into > for as 
it often bears a confiderable price, it is fit that thofe 
who buy it, ihould be acquainted wkh the frauds that 
may be committed" in it. 

The firft is the beating the plant too much in the 
fteeper, that the leaves and rind of it may be entirely 
coniumed. It is certain that the quantity of the mat- 
ter is very confidcrably increafed by this dhTolution, 
but the Indigo is a great deal the lefs beautiful for it ; 
it is blackifh, thick, heavy, and fitter to be thrown 
away than ufed. 

The fecond is the mixing afhes, earth, or a certain 
brown mining fand (which is pretty commonly found 
in the bays by the Tea-fide) and especially powdered 
flate, with the fasces, as they fall into the devilling, 
and itirring all well together, that it may incorporate, 
and the fraud not appear : and this fraud is much more 
eafily committed in the powdered Indigo, than in that 
which is in cakes , becaufe it is very difficult for thofe 
heterogeneous bodies to unite lb well together, as not 
to make in many places, as it were, beds of a different 
matter and then, by breaking the piece of Indigo, 
they are eafily perceived. . % 

The two following expedients may be made ufe 
of, in order to know the goodnefs or badnefs of 
Indigo. 

The firft is to diflblve a bit of it in a gla(s of water. 
If it is pure and well made, it it will entirely diflblve ; 
but if it is adulterated, the foreign matter will link to 
the bottom of the glafs. 

The fecond is to burn it. The good Indigo will burn 
all away, whereas the afhes, earth, fand, and flate, 
remain after the true Indigo is con fumed. 
In 1694, Indigo was fold at the Windward Iflands, 
from three livres ten fols, to four livres per pound, 
according to its beauty, and the number of veffels to 
be freighted with it. I have known it fince at a much 
lower price; however, the planter would not fail of 
making a very confiderable profit of it, though he 
ihould fell it for no more than forty fols per pound, 
becaufe this commodity requires fewer utenfils and lefs 
charges than a fugar-work. 

Since the cultivation of Indigo was introduced in 
South Carolina, great quantities of that ufeful dye has 
been brought from thence to England and it may be 
hoped that the encouragement granted by parliament 
to the planters, will enable them to profecute this 
branch of commerce with foch fuccefs, as to be a 
great national benefit, and of equal advantage to that 
colony : but as yet the planters have not arrived to 
fo much perfection in the making of it as could be 
wilhed ; for moft of the Indigo which I have feen of 
the produce of that country, has been fo hard as to 
render it difficult to diflblve, occaiioned by their pour- 
ing a quantity of lime-water into the vat, in order to 
make the faeces of the plant fubfide. I have al fo 
been informed by letters from many of the planters, 
that after the fermentation of the plant in the vat, it 
comes out again almoft entire, being but in a very 
fmall proportion lefiened, either in bulk or weight. 
This may probably be owing, in great part, to their 
culture of the plant, as alfo from their vats not being 
large enough to contain a fufficient quantity of the 
herb, to make the fermentation ftrong enough to 
diflblve it » or from the vats being built in tfye open 
air, whereby the fermentation may be impeded, by 
the cooler breezes of the evening air : for in the iflands 
where the bed Indigo is made, their vats are all built 
under cover, where their heat is much greater than 
that in Carolina, therefore this requires the attention 
of the planters of Indigo. 

As to the culture of the plant* by alt the information I 
have been able to procure from thence, they commit 
a great error in fowing their feeds too thick, whereby 
the plants are drawn up with (lender Items, which are 
not fufficiently garnifhed with leaves •, nor are the 
leaves fo large and fucculent as they would naturally 
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grow, were the plants allowed a greater (hare of rrorrt,* 
to that the ftalks confift of little elfe but ftrong vef- 
fels, which are not diflblvable by the fermentation, and 
it is only the upper pans of the plant which are fur- 
nifhed with leaves, like young trees growing clofe to- 
gether which are drawn up with flender ftems, having 
no lateral branches, nor leaves, but at their tops - 9 
therefore it is not to be fuppofed,a great quantity ofln- 
digo can be produced from plants fo managed \ for it 
is a common observation of the cultivators of Woad* 
that when their plants fpire, and have narrow thin 
leaves, they produce but little of the dye $ fo that 
they make choice of rich {hong land for fowing the 
feeds of this plant, and are careful to thin them^ 
that they may nave room to fpread, and produce large 
fucculent leaves, from which they always reap the 
greateft profit. If the planters of Indigo in America 
would but imitate the cultivators of Woadiri this par- 
ticular, they would certainly find their advantage in 
fo doing. 

Another thing in which they err is, letting the piant 
itand too long before they cut it, fuppofing from the 
height of the plant to procure a great quantity of the 
dye ; but in this they are greatly miltaken, for the 
older the plant is before it is cut, the drier and firmer 
will be the ftalks therefore but little of the plane 
will be diflblved by fermentation, nor will the fteces 
of the old plants be near fo beautiful as that of the 
young. Therefore it is to be wifhed, that they would 
try lome few experiments in the culture and manage- 
ment of the plants, by fowing thin, and keeping the 
plants perfectly clean from weeds ; as alfo to, cut them 
while young and full of juice, and hereby they will be 
better informed how to improve it to the greateft: ad- 
vantage. But as labour is dear in that country, fo 
many perfons probably objecl: to the expencc of culti- 
vating the Indigo in this method ; therefore, to avoid 
this, I have before propofed lowing the feeds with a 
drill plough, whereby the firft expence will be greatly 
lefiened, and the feeds more equally fown j arid by the 
ufe of the hoe plough, ten acres may be kept clean 
from weeds with as fmall expence, as one, when ma- 
naged by the hand hoc ; and by Itirring of the 
often, and earthing up the plants, they.wou 
much ftronger, be lefs liable of being deftroyed by 

flies, and have larger and more fucculent ftalks and 
leaves. 

INGA. See Mimosa. 

INOCULATING, or Budding. This is com- 
monly pracVifed upon all forts of ftone fruit, in parti- 
cular, fuch as Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Plums, 
&c. as alfo Oranges and Jafmines, and is preferable 
to any fort of grafting for moft forts of fruit. The me- 
thod of performing it is as follows : you muft be pro- 
vided with a (harp penknife, having a flat haft (the 
ufe of which is to raife the bark of the flock, to ad- 
mit the bud) and fome found bafs mat, which lnould 
be foaked in water to increafe its ftrength, and make 
it more pliable y then having taken off the cuttings 
from the trees you would propagate, you mould 
choofe a fmooth part of the ftock about five or fix 
inches above the furface ofthe ground, if defigned 
for dwarfs, and for half ftandards at three feet * but 
for ftandards, they ihould be budded fix or more feet 
above ground j then with your knife make an hori- 
zontal cut crofs the rind of the ftock, and from the 
middle of that cut make a flit downwards about two 
inches in length, fo that it may be in the form of a 
T ; but you muft be careful not to cut too deep, left: 
. you wound the ftock : then having cut off the leaf 
from the bud* leaving the fodt-ftalk remaining, you 
Ihould make a crofs cut about half an inch below the 
eye, and with your knife flit off the bud, with part 
of the wood to - fry in form of an efcutcheon: thi* 
done, you muft with your knife pull off that part of 
the wood which was taken with the bud, obferving 
whether the eye of the bud be left to it, or not (for all 
thoife buds which lofe their eyes in ftripping, Ihould 
be thrown away, being good for nothing) then having 
gently ratfed the bark of the ftock where the crofs in- 

7 G cifionr 
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_xifion was made, with the flat haft of your penknife 
clear to the wood, you fhould thruft the bud therein, 
obferving to place it fmooth between the rind and the 
wood of the ftock, cutting off any part of the rind 
belonging to the bud, which may be too long for the 
flit made in the ftock *, and fo having exactly fitted 
the bud to the ftock, you mud tie them clofcly round 
with bais mat, beginning at the under part of the flit, 
and fo proceed to the top, taking care that you do 
not bind round the eye of the bud, which fhould be 
left open. * 

When your buds have been inoculated three weeks 
or a month, you will fee which of them have taken , 
thofe of them which appear fh rive lied and black, be- 
ing dead, but thofe which remain frefti and plump, 

Sou may depend 3re joined j and at this time you 
lfluld loofen the bandage, which, if not done in 
time, will pinch the ftock, and greatly injure, if not 
deftroy, the bud. 

The March following you muft cut off the ftock 
about three inches above the bud, (loping it that the 
wet may pafs off, and not enter the ftock ; to this 
part of the ftock left above the bud, it is very proper 
to fallen the fhoot which proceeds from the bud, and 
would be in danger of being blown out, if not pre- 
vented ; but this muft continue no longer than one 
year, after which it muft be cut off dole above the 
bud, that the ftock may be covered thereby. 
The time for Inoculating is, from the middle of 
.June until the middle of Auguft, according to the 
forwardnefs of the feafbn, and the particular forts of 
trees to be propagated ; but the time may be eafily 
knowri, by trying the buds, whether they will come 
off well from the wood. However, the mo ft ge- 
neral rule is, when you obferve the buds formed 
at the extremity of the fame year's moots, whiclr 
is a fign of their having finifhed their fpring growth. 
The firft fort commonly inoculated is the Apricot, 
and the laft the Orange-tree, which fhould never be 
done until the middle of Auguft ; and in doing of 
this work, you Ihould always make choice of cloudy 
weather ; for if it be done in the middle of the day, in 
very hot weather, the fhoots will perfpire fo faft, as to 
leave the buds deftitute of moifture * nor fhould you 
take off the cuttings from the trees long before they 
arc ufed ; but if you are obliged to fetch your cut- 
tings from fome diftance, as it often happens, you 
fhould then be provided with a tin box or cafe, hav- 
ing a focket about ten inches long, and a cover to the 
top, which muft have five or fix holes ; in this focket 
you fhould put as much water as will fill it about 
' two or three inches high, and place your cuttings 
therein in an upright pofition, fo that that part which 
was cut from the tree may be fct in the water, and fo 
fallen down the cover to keep out the air ; and the 
holes in the cover will be fufHcient to let the perfpi- 
ratioh of thefe branches pafs off, which, if pent in, 
would be very hurtful to them ; you muft alfb be 
careful to carry it upright, that the water may not 
reach to the buds j tor it is a very wrong practice in 
thofe who throw their cuttings all over in water, which 
fo fatu rates the buds with moifture, that they have no 
attractive force left to imbibe the fap of the ftock, 
whereby they very often mifcarry. 
But before I leave this head, I beg. leave to obferve, 
that though it is the ordinary practice to diveft the 
bud of that part of the wood which was taken from 
the fhoot with it yet, in many forts of tender trees, 
it is beft to preferve a little wood to the bud, .with- 
out which they often mifcarry. The not obferving 
this, has occafioned fome people to imagine, that fbme 
forts of trees are not to be propagated by Inoculation ; 
whereas, if they had performed it in this method, 
they might have fucceeded, as I have feveral times 
experienced. 
INTYBUS. See Cichorium. 
INULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 860. Enula. Csefalp. He- 
lenium. Raii Meth. 33. After. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
481. tab. 274; Elecampane*. 
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The Characters are, 

It hath a radiated compound flower* with an imbricated 
empalement, ; comppfed of loofe* Spreading* fmall leaves* 
the outer being the brotadeft. The. difk* or middle of the 
. flower* is comppfed of hermaphrodite florets*, and the bor- 
der* or ray, of the female half florets* flretehed out like 
a tongue. The hermaphrodite florets are funnel fhaped, 
erecl* and cu\ into five figments at tbe top •* thefe have 
fivefhort fender ftatnina, terminated by cylindrical fum~ 
m mils* which coafefie at tbe top : tbey have one. long ger- 
men* crowned with down* fupporting a fender ftyle the 
length of tbe ftamina* crowned by an upright bifid ftig- 
ma. The female half florets have a narrow entire tongue, 
no ftamina, but a long crowned germen with a hairy Jtyle, 
and an upright ftigma. Tbe germen in both flowers be- 
come afmgle* narrow* four-comer ed feed* crowned with a 
down, fitting on a naked receptacle. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linnseus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia 
Polygamia fuperflua, which includes the plants with 
a compound flower, made up of hermaphrodite florets 
in the difk, and female half florets for the rays, which 
are fruitful. 

The Species are, 

1. Inula {HeUnium) foliis amplexicauiibus ovatis, ru* 
gofis, fubtus tomentofus, calycum fquamis ovatis; 
Arrioen. Acad. i.p. 410. Elecampane with oval rough 
leaves, which embrace tbe ftalks, woolly on their under fide, 
and the fcales of the empalement oval. After omnium 
maximus, Helenium diclus. Tourn. Inft. 483. The 
great eft Star wort* called Elecampane. 

2. Inula (Odora) foliis amplexicauiibus dentatis hirfu- 
tiffimis radicalibus ovatis, caulinus lanceolatis caule 
paucifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1236. Inula with hairy in- 
dented leaves embracing the ftalks, tbofe at the bottom oval* 
but tbofe on the ftalks fpear-fhaped, which have but few 
flowers. After luteus ra,dice odora. C. B. P. 266. 
Tellow Starwort with a fweet root. 

3. Inula (Salicina) foliis feflilibus lanceolatis recurvis 
ferrato-fcabris, fioribus inferioribus altioribus, ramis 
fub-angulatis. Amcen* Acad. x. p.. 410. Inula with 
fpear-fhaped, recurved, rough* fawed leaves* fitting clofe 
to the ftalks 1 and the under flowers growing taller than 
the upper* and angular branches. After montanus lu- 
teus, fal icis glabra folio. C. B. P. 266. Tellow Moun- 
tain Starwort with a fmooth Willow leaf. 

4. Inula (Germanica) foliis feflilibus lanceolatis recur- 
vis, fcabris, fioribus fubfafciculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
883. Inula with fpear-fhaped recurved leaves fitting clofe 
to tbe ftalks, which are rough* and flowers growing in 
clufters. After Thuringiacus altiflimus latifolius, 
montanus, More luteo parvo. Haller. Jen. 181. Talleft 
broad-leaved Mountain Starwort of Thuringia, with a 
fmall yellow flower. 

5. Inula (Critbmoides) foliis linearibus carnofis tricuf- 
pidatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 883. Inula with narrow flejby 
leaves ending in three points. After maritimus flavus 
crithmum chryfanthemum dictus. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 
p. 174. Tellow maritime Starwort* called Golden Sam- 
phire. 

6. Inula {Montana) foliis lanceolatis hirfutis integerri- 
mis, caule unifloro calyce brevi imbricato. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 124. Inula with hairy, fpear-fiaped, entire leaves, 
one flower on a ftalk* having a Jhort fcaly cup. After 
montanus luteo magno flore. C. B. P. 267. Moun- 
tain Starwort with a large yellow flower. 

7. Inula {Oculis Chrifti) foliis amplexicauiibus oblongis, 
integerrimis hirfutis, caule pilofo, corymbofb. Lin. 
Sp. riant. 1237. Inula witb oblong* entire* hairy leaves* 
and flowers growing in a corymbus. Conyza Pannonica 
lanuginofa. C. B. P. 265. Hungarian woolly Fleabane. 

8. Inula (Britannica) foliis amplexicauiibus lanceola- 
tis, diftinctis ferratis, fubtus villofis, caule ramofo. 
villofo ereclo. Flor. Suec. 756.' Inula with fpear- 
fhaped fawed leaves embracing the ftalk* hairy on their 
under fide* and an erecl branching ftalk. After paluflris 
luteus, folio longiore lanuginolb. Tourn. Inft. 483. 
Tellow Marjb Starwort with a longer woolly leaf. 

q. IncLV 
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o. Inula (Htrta) foliis feffilibus lanceolatis, reCurya'tls, 
fubferrato-fcabris, floribus ihferioribus, altioribus, 
caule teretiufculo fubpilofo. Lin. Sp. 1239. ttiuh 
fpear-fhaped, recurved* rough leaves, fitting clofe to the 
ftalks, and the lower -flowers rifsng above the other \ Af- 
ter luteus, ialicis folio hirfuto. C. B. P. 266. Tellow 
After with a hairy Willow leaf. ...... 

10. Inula (Bifrons) foliis oblongis decurrentibus den- 
ticulacis, floribus congeftis terminalibus fubfeflilib'us. 
Lin. Sp. 1236. Inula with oblong indented leaves run- 
tring along the Jlalks* and flowers in clufters terminating 
the ftalks. Conyza Pyrenaica, foliis primulas veris. 
Par. Bat. 127. 

11. Inula {Squarofa) foliis ovalibus Isevibus reticulato- 
venofis fubcrenacis, calycibus fquarrofis. Lin.Sp. 1 240. 
Inula with fniooth oval leaves and netted veins* with rough 
empalement s to the flowers. After Conyzoides odora- 
tus luteus. Tourn. Inft. 4S3. 

12. Inula (Canarienfis) foliis linearibus carnofis tricuf-. 
pidatis, caule fruticofo. Inula ivith narrow* flejhy* 
three-pointed leaves* and a fhrubby Jialk. After Cana- 
rienfis frutefcens, folio tridentato crafla. Hort. Chelf. 
2 6. Shrubby Canary Starwort with a thick leaf* ending in 
three points. 

13. Inula (Saturej aoides) foliis linearibus hirfutis op- 
pofitis, pedunculatis nudis unifloris. Inula with narrow 
hairy ft a Iks placed oppoftte* and naked foot -Jlalks* having 
one flower. After faturejas foliis conjugates & pilofis, 
flore luteo. Houft. MSS. Starwort with hairy Savoury 
leaves growing by pairs* and a yellow flower. 

14. Inula {Mariana) caule erecto hiipido, foliis lan- 
ceolatis afperis, floribus alaribus folitariis feflilibus, 
terminalibus umbellatis. Inula with an erebl prickly 
ftalk* fpear-fhaped rough leaves* flowers proceeding Jingly 
from the fides of the . Jlalks* fitting clofe* and terminating 
in an umbel. After luteus Marianus Saligneis brevio- 
ribus foliis hirfutis pubefcentibus, fummo caule. ra- 
moius. Pluk. Mant. 30. Tellow Starwort of Maryland* 
with Jhorter* fallow, hairy leaves* and the top of the\ 

■ Jlalk branching. ' . . 

15. Inula {FrUticofa) fdliis lanceolatis acutis, fubtus 
' . trinerviisi fquamis calycinis acutis caule fruticofa. 

Inula with fpear-fhaped acute leaves* having three veins 
cn their under fide* . the fcales of the empalement Jharp- 
fointed* and a Jhrubby ftalk. I 
The iirft fort grows naturally in fevcral parts of Eng- 1 
land, but it is alfo cultivated in gardens for the fake 
of the roots, Which are ufedin medicine, and are ac- 
counted carminative, fucloriflc, and alexipharmic, of 
great fervice in Ihortnefs of breath, coughs, ftuffing 
of the lungSj . and infectious diftempers. 
This hath a perennial root, which is thick, branching, 
and of a ftrong odour. The lower leaves are a foot 
long, and four inches broad in the middle, rough 
on their upper fide, but downy on their under. The 
ftalks rife about »threc feet high, and divide toward 
the top into feveral fmaller .branches* garnifhed with 
oblong oval leaves, which are indented on their edges, 
and end in acute points. The flowers terminate the 
ftalks, each branch ending with one larger yellow, 
radiated flower, fitting in a fcaly empalement, whofe 
fcales are oval, and placed like the fcales on fifh over 
each other. The flowers arc fueceeded by narrow 
four-cornered feeds crowned with down. It flowers 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen the latter end 
of Auguft. 

This fort may be propagated by feeds, which mould 
be fown in autumn foon after they are ripe ; for if 
they are kept till the fpring, they feldom grow ; but 
where they are permitted to fcatter, the plants will 
come up the following fpring without any care, and 
may be either tranfplanted the following autumn ; 
Or if they are defigned to remain, they, fhould be I 
hoed out to the diftance of ten inches, or a foot each 
way, and conftantly kept clean from weeds ; thefe | 
roots will be fit for uffc the fecond year. 
But moft people propagate the plant by offsets, which, 
if carefully taken from the old roots, with a bud, or I 
eye, to each, will take root very eafily ; the beft time 
for this is the autumn, as foon as the leaves begin to | 
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decay.; diefe fhould be planted in rows about afoot 
afunper, and nine or ten, inches diftance in the rows j 

. the fpting following die ground muft be kept clean' 
from weeds, and it in autumn it is flightly dug, it 
will promote the growth . of the roots; thefe will be 
fit for ufe after two years growth, but the roots wilf 

\ abide many years, if they arepermitted to ftand ; how- 
ever, the,' young roots are preferable to thole which are 
old and ftringy. Tt loves a gentle loamy foil, not too 

dry. ....... 

The fecond fort hath a perennial root, from which 

arife feveral ftalks, about two' feet high. The leaves 

at bottom are, oval, indented, and hairy; thofe above 

embrace the ftalks with their bafe. The ftalks are 

divided into feveral branches, garnifhed with a few 

Scattering yellow flowers. The root has a very fweet 

odour when broken. It flowers in July, but rarely 

ripens feeds here. 

The third fort hath a perennial root, from which 
arifes many fpear-fhaped leaves, which are fmooth 
and recurved. The ftalks rife near two feet high ; 
they are angular, and branch at the top into fevcral 
foot-ftaiks, each fuflairiing one yellow radiated flower. 
It flowers in June, July, and Auguft, and the feeds 
ripen in September. , 

The fourth fort rifes with an upright ftalk between 
three and four feet high, with fpear-fhaped leaves, 
which are turned backward, indented on their edges, 
and rough on their upper fide. The flowers are col- 
lected in clofe bunches on the upper part of the ftalks 5 
they are fmall and yellow, it grows on the Alps, and 
other mountainous parts of Europe. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fifth fort grows naturally on the fea-coafls in ma- 
ny parts of England. I have feen it growing plenti- 
fully near Sheernefs, in the ifle of Sheepy, in Kent; 
this rifes with an upright ftalk a foot and a Half high* 
garnifhed with flefhy iucculent leaves, which con e but 
in clutters, and are about an inch and a quarter 
long, and one eighth of an inch broad, ending in three 
points; The flowers come out at the top of the 
ftalks in fmall umbels ; they are yellow,, and have a 
border of rays; this flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. The younger branches of this 
plant are frequently fold in the London markets 
for Samphire ; but this is a great abufe, becaufe this 
plant has none of the warm aromatic taftc of the true 
Samphire. . . . , \ 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Germany ; this rifes 
with upright ftalks a foot and a half high, garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped leaves which are covered with fofc 
hairs, and are entire. The ftalks each fupport one 
. krge yellow flower, which appears in July, but rarely 
ripens feeds here. 

The feventh fort hath a perennial root and an annual 
ftalk ; this grows naturally in Hungary, The leaves 
are oblong and hairy; the ftalks branch at the 

. top in form of a corymbus. The flowers are fmall,' 
yellow, and are in clofe , clufters ; thefe appear iri 
July, but feldom perfect feeds in England. . . 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Auftria, Bohemia, 
and other , parts of Germany ; it hath a perennial root, 
and an annual ftalk which rifes near two feet high, 

. garnifhed with fpear-fhaped woolly leaves, which are 
lawed, and clofe ly embrace the ftalks with their bafe. 
The upper part of the ftalk divides into two or three 
creel branches, or foot- ftalks, each fuftaining one 
pretty large deep yellow flower ; thefe are in beauty 
in July, but feldom ripen feeds here. 
The ninth fort growsnaturally iri thefouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy ; this hath a perennial root, from 
whence arife feveral ftalks about one foot high ; the 
lower leaves are fpear-fhaped and prickly ; the upper 
half embrace the ftalks, which divide into feveral 
branches, each being terminated by one yellow flower, 
which appears in July, but feldom perfects feeds' 
here. j 
The tenth fort rifes about a foot high, .dividing into' 
many branches, which are garnifhed by oval hairy 
leaves, which half embrace the ftalks with their bafe ; 

each* 
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each of the branches is terminated by one large yellow I 
flower, whofe empalemeht is competed of oval fcales. j 
It flowers in July and Auguft, but never perfects j 

feeds in this country. , , . I 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Hungary ; this I 
riles with Angle upright (talks ' near two feet High, I 
garhifhed with oval fpear-ihaped leaves, which are j 
Sightly indented on the edges, and fit cldfe to the 
ftalks, which are hairy, and divide in form of a co- 1 
rymbus at the top. The flowers are pretty, large- of 
a pale yellow colour, and appear in July, but ate not 
fucceeded by feeds in, this country. J 
The twelfth fort grows naturally inthe Canary Iflands-, , 
this rifes with ieveral (hrubby ftalks ' near four feet I 
high, which divide into fmaller branches, garnUhed 
with dufters of narrow flefliy leaves,. 1 which are di-l 
vided into three fegrrients at their points. The flowers 
come out on the fide of the branches at the top of 
the ftalks ; they are fmall, and of a pale yellow co- 
lour, appearing in Auguft:. 

The fecond, third, fourth, fixth, ieventh, eighth, 
and ninth forts are abiding plants, which will thrive 
and flower in the open air in England ; they may be 
all propagated by parting of their roots. The beft 
time for doing of this is in autumn, at which time 
the plants may be removed ; thefc may be intermixed 
with other flowering plants in the borders of large 
gardens, where they will make an agreeable variety 
during their continuance in flower. As thefe roots 
multiply pretty faft, they ihould be allowed room 
to fprcad, therefore ihould hot be planted nearer 
than two feet from other plants ; and if they are re- 
moved every third year, it will be often enough, pro- 
vided the ground between them is dug every winter, 
and, infnmmer, if they are kept clean from weeds,- 
they will require no other care. 

As fome of thefe forts produce good feeds in England, 
they may be propagated by lowing of the feeds in | 
the autumn, on a border of light earth expofed to the 
eaft, where the morning fun only is admitted ; and in 
the fpring, when the plants appear, they Ihould be 
kept clean from weeds till they are fit to remove, when 
they fhould be tranfplanted on a ihady border, fix 
inches afunder, obferving to (hade and water them till 
they have taken ne* root ; and during the fummer 
feafon they fliould be kept clean from weeds, and in 
autumn they may be traniplantcd into the borders 
where they are to remain. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
and on the Pyrenean mountains. This hath a thick I 
fibrous root, which is perennial, lending out many 
oblong indented leaves, whofe bafe runs along die j 
ftalks from one joint to another : from the root arife 
three or four fta&s about two feet high, which divide 
eatdh into three or four fmall branches, which are ter- 
minated by clufters of fmall yellow flowers, fining I 
clofe between the fmall leaves 5 thefe appear in June 1 
and July, and are fucceeded by narrow feeds, crowned 
with down, which ripen in the autumn. 
. It is propagated . by feeds, which fhould be fown on 
a bed oflight earth early in the fpring % in May the 1 
plants will appear, which fhould be kept clean from i 
weeds till they are fit to tranfplant, when they Ihould 
be planted in an eaft border, at about fix inches dif- 
tance each way, watering and fhading them till they 
have taken new root alter which they will require 
no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds 
till the autumn, when they* ihould be planted where 
they are defigned to remain. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally near Montpelicr, 
and alfo in Italy ; this hath a fibrous root, from which 
arife,. two or tnree ereft ftalks about two feet high, 
gamiihed with fmooth oval leaves placed alternate, 
fitting dole to the ftalks j the veins of the leaves are 
{lender, and formed like net-work. The ftalks are 
terminated by one yellow flower inclofed in a rough 
fcaly. empalement, and at the two joints of the ftalk 
immediately under die flower, come out fmall fbot- 
ftalksv with fmaller flowers than thoie on the top. 
* This plant fcldom continues above two or three years, 
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therefore young plants fhould beraifed from feeds to 
fucceed them. The feeds may be fown at the^ fame 
time, and in the fame manner as is directed for the tenth 
fort, and the plants afterward treated in the fame way. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the fait marines 
in fever al parts of England, which are flowed by the 
tides, therefore is fcldom admitted into gardens. 
The roots of this are perennial, but the ftalks decay 
in autumn % and if any one has curiofity to keep a plant 
or two of it in their gardens, they may tranfplant it in- 
to a ihady border from the place of its natural growth, 
and, by keeping it moift in dry weather, it will thrive 
pretty well, but the ftalks will not rife fo high, nor will 
the leaves be near fo flefhy as in the fait marines. 
The twelfth fort will not! live abroad in the -open • air 
in England, during the winter feafon, fo muft be re- 
moved into flicker in autumn,, but fliould have as 
much free air as poflible at all times, when the wea- 
ther is mild, otherwife it is apt to draw up weak. In 
cold weather the plants muft have very little water, 
for their ftalks and leaves being fucculent, they are 
very apt to* rot with too much wet * in fummer they 
ihould be placed abroad with other hardy exotic plants 
in a iheltered fltuation, where they will add to the va- 
riety, though they are plants of no great beauty, and 
fcldom flower in England, unlefs the fummer is very 
warm. This is eafjly propagated by cuttings, any 
time in fummer, which, if planted in a ihady border, 
will take root in a fhorc time. 

The thirteenth ibp: was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this 
rifes with a ihrubby ftalk about two feet high, divide 
ing into many fmaller branches, which are hairy, and 
gamiihed with narrow ftiff leaves placed oppofite, 
without foot-ftalks ; from the edges of thefe arife long 
hairs, which are ftiff, and come out by pairs j at the 
end of the branches arife the naked foot-ftalks, which 
are four or Ave inches long, fuftaining one frnall, yel- 
low, radiated flower. 

This is propagated by cuttings during the fummer 
feafon, which muft planted on a bed of light earth, 
and ihaded till they have taken root after which the 
lants muft be treated in the fame manner as other 
ardy exotics, flickering them from froft in winter. 
The fourteenth fort was fent me from Maryland, 
where it grows naturally •, this rifes with a ftrong 
ftalk about a foot and a half high, which is pretty 
clofely fet with prickly hairs, and garnifhed with 
rough fpear-fhaped leaves, about three inches long, 
and near one inch broad in the middle: toward 
the upper part of the ftalk there are Angle flowers 
coming from the wings at each joint, and the ftalk 
is terminated by a clutter of fmall yellow flowers, dif- 
pofed in form of an umbel. This plant flowers here in 
Auguft, but has not as yet perfected feeds in England. 
The fifteenth fort was difcovered growing naturally 
at Carthagena, by the late Dr. Houftoun j this rifes 
with a ihrubby* ftalk, to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, divided into fcveral ligneous branches, garniihed 
with fpear-fhaped leaves five inches long, and one 
inch and a half broad in the middle, and fmooth on 
their upper fide, but on their under have three longitu- 
dinal veins. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches, having very large fcaly empalements ; they 
are as large as a fmall Sun-flower, of a pale yellow colour. 
This plant is too tender to live in the open air in 
England, fo muft be conftantly kept in the bark-ftove. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muft be procured 
from the country where it naturally grows, for it does 
not produce any here *, thefe muft be fown upon a 
hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ihould be each planted into aim all pot filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a freih hot-bed, treating them 
in the feme manner as other tender plants from the 
fame country. 
[OHNSONIA. Dale. Calltcarpa. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
- 127^ Spondylococus. Mitch. 20. This plant was 
fo titled by the late Dr. Dale, of South Carolina, in 
memory of Dr. Johnfon; who puhlifhed an edition 
of Gerard's Herbal, corrected and' much improved. 

* The 
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The Characters are, 
The flower bath an empalement of one leaf cut at the brim 
into four Jbort fegments, which are cr eft. It bath one 
pet ah which is tttbulous, and divided into four parts at 
the brim, ivbich fpread open. It bath foitrflender fwn- 
mits 7 which are longer than the petals terminated by ob- 
long yellow fummits. • In the center isjituated a roundijb 
germen, fupporting a /lender ftyle, crowned by a thick ob- 
tttfe ftigma. The germenrafterward becomes a fmooth glo- 
bular berry \ inclojing four hard oblong feeds. 
Dr. Linnceus ranges this genus or plants in the firft 
fettion of his fourth clafs, in titled Tetrandria Mono- 
gynia, which includes the plants whofe flowers have 
tour ftamina and one ftyle. As the feeds of this plant 
were lent me from Carolina by the late Dr. Dale with 
this title, in the year 1739, and with them the cha- 
racters of the genus, which was before it was men- 
tioned by Dr. Linnaeus, I have continued it under the 

Doctor's title. ■ 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
ohnsonia {Americana} floribus verticillatis feffilibus, 
foliis ovato lanceolatis oppofitis, caule fruticofo. Dale. 
Shrubby Johnfonia with oval fpear-Jbaped leaves placed op- 
poflte, and flowers growing in whorls fitting clofe to the 
ftalks. Callicarpa. Act. Upfal. 1 74 1 . Mr. Catefby, 
in his Hiftory of Carolina, has figured it under the 
following title, Frutex baccjfer verticillatus, foliis fca- 
bris latis dentatis & conjugatis, baccis purpureis dense 
congeftis, vol. ii. p. 47. 

This flirub grows plentifully in the woods .near 
Charles-town, in South Carolina. It rites from four 
to fix feet high, fending out many branches from the 
root, which are woolly when young, like thofe of the 
Wayfaring-tree, garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves 
placed oppofite, ttanding on {hort foot-ftalks ; they are 
about three inches long, and one inch and a quarter 
broad in the middle, growing narrow at both ends, 
and a little, indented on their edges, . their furface 
rough, and a little hoary. The flowers come out in 
whorls round the ftalks, fitting very clofe to the 
branches at the foot-ftalks of the leaves they are 
fmall, tubulous, cut into four obtufe fegments at the 
top, which expand, and are of a deep purple colour ; 
thefe arc fucceeded by foft fucculent berries, which 
turn firft to. a bright red colour, but afterward change 
to a deep purple when ripe, and indole four hard ob- 
long feeds. 

The feeds of this plant were fent me by Mr. Catelby, 
from Carolina, in 1724; and many of the plants were 
then raifed in feveral curious gardens in England ; 
moft, if not all all of them were afterward planted in 
the open air, where* they flou rimed very well for fome 
years, and feveral of the plants produced flowers in 
the Chelfca ' garden for four or five years, but thefe 
were not fucceeded by fruit ; and in the fevere froft 
in 1740, they were moft of them deftroyed, as were 
alfo the young plants which were raifed from. Dr. 
Dale's feeds the year before, which were only flicker- 
ed under a frame *, fo that until the Doctor fent a frefh 
fupplyoffeedsin 1 744, there were fcarce any of the plants 
living in the Englifli gardens •, but fince then, there 
has been quantities of the feeds brought to England. • 
This' plant rifes eafily from feeds, if they are fown in 
a moderate hot-bed ; the beft way is to fow the feeds 
in pots; and plunge them into a tan-bed of a moderate 
warmth ; and when the plants come up, and have ob- 
tained fome ftrength, they fhould be gradually inured 
to the open air, into which they mould .be removed 
in June, and placed in a flickered fituation, where 
they may ■ remain till autumn 5 during which time 
they muft be kept clear from weeds, and gently re- 
frefhed with water in dry weather but as thefe young 
plants are tender, they fhould be placed under a frame 
before the early froft comes on j. for a froft in au- 
tumn will kill the tender part of their (hoots, which 
often cauics their ftalks to decay moft part of their 
"length before the fpring. During the winter feafon 
they fhould be fcreehed from froft, but in mild wea- 
ther they muft enjoy the free air, otherwife their lhoots 
will turn mouldy and decay. The following fpring, 
juft before the plants fhoor, they fliould be carefully 
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turned out of the pots, lb as riot to break their roots i 
' and part of them may be planted in fmall pots filic } 
with light earth, and the others into a nurlery-bt« 
in a warm fituation, at about four or five inches afun- 
der j thofe in the pots fhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate hot- bed, which will forward their taking roor* 
but afterward muft be hardened to bear the . open air 
as before $ thefe plants in the pots fhould be fhel- 
tercd under a frame in winter for three or four years, 
till they have obtained ftrength * then they may bet 
turned out of the pots, and planted in a warm fitu- 
ation, where they will live in the open air in common 
winters ; but in fevere froft they are in danger of be- 
ing killed, if they are not flieltered ; therefore the 
furface of the ground' about their roots fliould be co- 
vered with old tan to keep out the froft, and their 
tops covered with Straw, Peas-haulm, or Fern, which 
will protect them. 

Thofe plants in the beds fliould alfo be covered with 
mats, or Straw, in fruity weather, and after they have 

obtained ftrength, they may be t/anfplantcd into 
warm fituation, and treated every winter in the fame 
manner as the other. 

The leaves of this flirub were often ufed by Dr. 
Dale, in dropfical cafes, with veiy good fuccefs. A 
particular account of the virtues of this, and many* 
other plants of Carolina, was fent me with dried fam- 
ples of each, by the Doctor, during the la ft war ; but 
as the (hips were taken in their pafiagc, they were all 
loft, and the Doftor dying foon after, I could nc\ w 
recover them. 

J ON Til LAS PI. Sec Clypeola. 

JONQJUIL. Sec Narcissus.'* 

IPOMOEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 199. Quarnoclit. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 116. tab. 39. Quarnoclit, or Star- 
let Convolvulus. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a fmall permanent empalement, cut into 
five parts at the top. The petal is funncl-fljapcd, having 
a long cylindrical tube, whofe brim is five-pointed* fpread- 
ing open flat. It hath five awl-fhaped ftamina* nearly, the 
length of the petal, terminated by roundijb fummits. In 
the bottom of the tube is Jituated a round germen* fupport- 
* n g & flender Jiyle, crowned by a roundijb ftigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a. roundijb capfule with three 
cells* inclojing three oblong feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYibn of 
Linnaius's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants, whofe flowers have five 

ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, „ 

1. Ipomoea (Qjtamoclit) foliis pinnatifidis linearibus, 
floribus fubfoiitariis. Hort. J Cliff. 60. Ipamcea with 
very narrow many-pointed leaves; ' and folitary, flowers. 

. Quarnoclit foliis tenuiterincifis&pcnnatis.; Tourn. Inft. 
R. H..i 16. Quarnoclit with narrow* cut* winged -leaves. 

2. Ipomoea (Coccinea) foliis corclatis acuminatis, ball 
angulatis, pedunculis multiflorjs." Hort. Upfal. 39- 
.Ipomoea with beart-Jbaped pointed leaves, angular at the 
bafe* and many flowers on a flalk. • Quarnoclit Ame- 

, ricana folio hederc More coccineo. Com. Rar. Plant. 
2 1 . American Quarnoclit with an Ivy leaf and 1 a fcarlct 
flower, commonly called Scarlet Convolvulus. ^ 

3. Ipomoea (Selanifolia) foliis corclatis acutis integerri- 
. mis, floribus folitaris. Prod. Leyd. 430. Ipomoea with 
■ acute, beart-fljaped, entire leaves, and folitary flowers. 

Quarnoclit Americana folani folio, florc rofeo. Plum. 
Cat. 3. American Quarnoclit with aNigbtfljadeleaf, and 
. a Rofe-colourcd flower. 

4. Ipomoea (Vjolacea) foliis cordatis integcrrimis, flori- 
bus confertis co roll is indivifis. Sauv. Monfp. 114. 
Ipomoea with beart-Jbaped entire leaves, flowers growing 
in clufters, and undivided petals. Quarnoclit foliis am- 
pliffimis cordiformibus. Plum. Cat. 4. Quarnoclit with 

large beart-Jbaped leaves. 

5. Ipomoea (Tuberofa) foliis palmatis, lobis feptenis 
lanceolatis integerrimis pedunculis trifloris. Hort. Up- 
fal. 39. Ipomoea with band-Jbaped leaves, compofedoffeven 
fpear-fijaped" entire lobes, and foot-ftalks having three 
flowers. Convolvulus major heptaphyllus, florc ful - 
phureo cdorato. Sloan. Cat. 55. Greater f even-leaved 

7 IX Bind- 
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Bindweed with a yellow fiveet flower, called Spanijh Ar- 
bour Vine. 

6. Ipomoea [Triloba) foliis trilobis cordatis, pcdunculis 
trifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. \6i. Ipomea with heart - 
J, hoped leaves having three lobes, and three flowers on a 
foot-ftalk.. Convolvulus pentaphyllos minor, flore pur- 
pureo. Sloan. Cat. 55. Smaller five-leaved Bindweed 

with a purple flower. 

7. Ipomoea (Hepatic.efolia) foliis palmatis, floribus ag- 
gregatis. Flor. Zcyl. 79. Ipomoea with band-jkaped 
leaves, and flowers growing in cluftcrs. Volubilis Zey- 
Janica pes tigrinus dicta. Hort. Elth. 3 1 8. Volubilis of 
Ceylon, called Tyger's-foot. 

8. Ipomoea {Digitata) foliis digitatis glabris floribus 
feffilibus, caule ljcvi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 162. Ipomoea 
with /moot b band-foaped leaves, whofe lobes fit clofe, ami 
a fmootb ftalk. Convolvulus quinquefolius glaber 
Amcricanus. Pluk. Aim. 116. Smooth five-leaved Ame- 
rican Bindweed. 

The firft fort grows naturally in both Indies ; in the 
Weft-Indies it is called Sweet- William, and by fome 
Indian Pink. It rifes with a twining ftalk feven or 
eight feet high, fending out many (lender twining 
branches, which twift about any neighbouring plants 
for fupport ; the leaves are winged, being compofed 
of feveral pair of very fine narrow lobes, not thicker 
than fine fowing thread ; they are about art inch long, 
of a deep green, and fometimes are by pairs oppofite, 
and at others they are alternate ; the flowers come 
out fingly from the fide of the ftalks, ftanding upon 
flender foot-ftalks about one inch long they are fun- 
nel-ihaped, having a tube an inch long, which is nar- 
row at bottom, but gradually widens to the top, which 
fpreads open flat, with five corners or angles : they 
are of a moft beautiful fcarlet colour, fo make a fine 
appearance. This is an annual plant in England, but 
■whether it is fo in its native place I cannot tell ; for as 
the feeds fall to the ground, fo there is a fucceflion of 
young plants, which continue flowering great part of 
the year. 

This is a tender plant, fo will not thrive in the open 
air in England * it is propagated by feeds, which 
Ihould be fown on a hot-bed in the fpring •, and as the 
plants will foon appear, they Ihould be each trans- 
planted into a fmall pot filled with light earth, before 
they twine about each other, for then it will be difficult 
to difengage them without breaking their tops. When 
they are potted, they Ihould be plunged into a new 
hot-bed, and fticks placed down by each plant for their 
ftalks to twine about ; after they have taken new root, 
they ihould have a 'good ihare of air in warm wea- 
ther to prevent their drawing up weak ; and when they 
are advanced too high to remain under the frame, 
they Ihould be removed into the tan-bed in the (love, 
where they Ihould have fupport, for their branches 
will extend to a confiderable height. They will begin 
to flower in June, arid there will be a fucceflion of 
flowers till the end of September, and the feeds will 
ripen well in this fituation every autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Carolina and the 
Bahama Iflands \ this is alfo an annual plant in Eng- 
land, but is not fo tender as the former. It hath a 
twining ftalk, which rifes fix or eight feet high, gar- 
niftied with heart-lhaped leaves ending in acute 
points, which are divided into angles at their bale; 
th£ flowers come out from the fide of the branches, 
upon flender foot-ftalks, which fupport three or four 
flowers of the fame form and fize as the former, but 
are not fo deep coloured. There is a variety of this 
with Orange-coloured flowers, but they do not differ 
in any other reipect. If the feeds of this fort are 
fown on a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants 
come up, if they are gradually hardened, and after- 
ward tranfplanted into a Warm border, in favourable 
fcafonsthcy will flower and produce good feeds; but 
moft people raife the plants on a very gentle hot- bed, 
and tranfplant them afterward into another; by which 
method they are brought forward, fo will perfect, 
their feeds earlier. 

I he third fort is like the fecond* but the leaves have 
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no angles, and the flowers are of a Rofe- colour, each 
foot-ftalk fuftaining one flower. This may be treated 
in the fame manner as the lecondibrt. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it twines about any neighbouring fupport, and 
rifes ten or twelve feet high, garniftied with large 
heart-ftiaped entire leaves : the flowers come out from 
the fide of the branches upon (lender foot-ftalks, in 
clutters ; they are of a blue colour, and their brirhs 
are not angular as in the former lpecies, but entire. 
This fort is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be 
fown on a hot- bed in the fpring, and the plants af- 
terward treated in the fame way as is before directed 
for the firft fort, for it is too tender to thrive in the 
open air here. 

The fifth fort is cultivated in moft of the iflands in 
the Weft-Indies, but is fuppofed to have been intro. 
duced there from the Spanilh Main. Thefe plants rife 
to a very great height, and fend out many branches, 
Co are planted to cover arbours for fliade in the iflands, 
from whence it had the appellation of Spanilh Arbour 
Vine. The ftalks of this plant are covered with a pur- 
ple bark ; they twine about any neighbouring fup- 
port, fending out many fide branches, fo that one 
plant will cover an arbour of fifty feet long. The 
leaves are divided into feven lobes almoft to the bot- 
tom the flowers come out from the fide of the 
ftalks i they are large, funnel-fhaped, of a bright 
yellow colour, and lmell very fweet ; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by large roundifti capfules with three cells, 
containing one large feed in each, which are of a 
„ dark colour. 

This is a perennial plant, but too tender to thrive in 
the open air in England ; the feeds of this muft be 
fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the 
plants come up, they muft be tranfplanted into fepa- 
rate pots,* and plunged into a frejh hot-bed ; but as 
they will foon grow too tall to ftand under a frame, 
they Ihould be removed into the bark-ftove, where 
they muft be fupported, otherwife they will twine 
about all the neighbouring plants. As thefe plants 
extend their (hoots to a very great length, they re- 
quire a tall ftove, where they may have room to grow, 
without which they will never produce any flowers. 
I have had thefe plants feveral years, but have only 
feen one flower produced from them ; for they grow 
fo very large before they begin to haveiflowers, as that 
few of the ftoves in England have height enough for 
their growth. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in moft of the iflands in 
the Weft-Indies ; this hath a twining ftalk, which 
rifes ten or twelve - feet high, garniftied with leaves 
divided into three lobes, which are heart-ftiaped the 
foot-ftalks arife from the fide of the ftalks, each fuf- 
taining three purple flowers. This is alfo tender, fo 
the plants muft be raifed on a hot-bed in the fpring, 

' and afterward planted in feparate pots* plunging them 
into another hot-bed, where they may remain till they 
reach the glafles, when they ihould be removed into 
a glafs-cafc where they may have room, and be fcreen- 
ed from the *" cold, but ihould have a large ihare of 

. free air admitted to them in warm weather ; with this 
treatment the plants will flower and produce ripe feeds. 

. The feventh fort grows naturally -in India ; this rifes 
with a twining hairy ftalk four or five feet high, gar- 
niftied with hand-fhaped leaves which are hairy, and 
divided at the bottom into feveral lobes ; the flowers 
come out in clutters, inclofed in a five-cornered invo- 

• lucrum ; they arc of a purplifh colour, but fmall, and 
open only in the evening, fo make no figure. This 
is propagated by feeds, and requires thef fame treat- 
ment as the fixth fort. 

■ The eighth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies ; 
-' this hath a fmooth twining ftalk which rifes four or 
five feet high* garniftied with hand-fhaped leaves 

. having five lobes* which, fit clofe to the ftalks ; the 
flowers come outTrom the fide of the ftalks upon 
ihort foot-ftalks, which fuftain two or three purple 
flowers 1 thefe are fucceeded by round tricapfular feed- 
veflcls ; in each cell there is one-brown feed. 

This 
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This fort requires the fame treatment as the two for- 
mer, with which it will produce flowers and perfect 
its feeds in England. 

IRES I NE. Lin. Gen. 1 1 13. Amaranthus. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 49. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers on different plants \ the 
male flowers have an empalement compofed of two neat 
JntaU leaves, and Jive erefi, finally fpear-jhaped petals, and 
five neclarii fituated between the five ere&ftamina, which 
are terminated by roundijh fummits ; the female flowers on 
the other plants, have the like empalement and corolla as 
the male, with an oval germen but no ftyle, crowned by 
two roundifb ftigma-, the empalement afterward becomes an 
oval capfule, inclojing woolly feeds. 

This genus is ranged in the fifth order of Linmeus's 
twenty-fecond clals of plants, intitlcd Dioecia Pen- 
tandria, from their having male and female flowers 
on different plants, and the male flowers having five' 
ftamina. 

We know but one SpEcrEs of this genus, viz. 
Iresine (Celofioides.) Lin.Sp. 1456. Amaranthus panicula 
flavicante gracili holofcricea. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 49. 
Amaranthus with flender yellowijh panicles of ft Iky flowers. 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica,' and mod of 
the other iflands in the* Weft-Indies, from whence I 
have received the feeds. It is perennial ; the italics 
are weak, fo require fupport ; they rife ten or twelve 
feet high, having large knots at each joint, garnifhed 
with oval, fpear-fhaped, fmooth leaves. The ftalks 
are very diffufed, branching out on every fide ; the 
flowers are produced on the top* in flender loofe pa- 
nicles, covered with a filky down, of a pale yellow 
colour* thefe appear in July and Auguft, and in warm 
feafons the feeds will ripen in the autumn. 
It is propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown upon 
a hot-bed in the fpring, and the plants mould be af- 
terward treated in the feme manner as hath been di- 
rected for the tender forts of Amaranthus, till they 
are grown too tall to remain in the frame, when they 
Ihould be removed to the bark-ftove, plunging the 
pots into the tan-bed, and fupporting the branches of 
the plants with a trellis to prevent their falling on 
other plants > in this fituation they will produce flowers 
and feeds the fecond year, but the plants may be con- 
tinued three or four years longer. 
IRIS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 358. tab. 186, 187, 188. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 57. Flower-de-luce; in French, 

Flambe. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are inclofed in fpatha (or Jheaths) which are 
permanent ; the ' flowers are divided into fix parts-, the three 
outer petals are oblong, obtufe, and reflexed, the three inner 
are eretJ, and end in acute points ; thefe all join at their 
baft: they have three awUJbaped ftamina, which lie upon 
the reflexed petals, and are terminated by oblong depreffed 
fwHmits. Under the flower is fituated an oblong germen, 
• fupporting a flender flyle, crowned by a large three-pointed 
ftigma-, the germen afterward becomes an oblong* angular 
capfule with three cells, filled with large feeds. - 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Lmna^us's third clafs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
which contains thofe plants whofe flowers have three 
ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Iris (Pfeudoacorus) corollis imberbibus, petalis irtte- 
nonbus ftigmate minoribus, foliis enfiformibus. Hort. 
Cliff. Iris with ah unbearded flower, the inner petals 
fmallerthan the ftigma, and fword-Jbaped leiaves. Iris 
paluftris lutea. Tabern. Icon. 643. Tellow Marjh 
Flower-de-luce, 

2. Irts (Squalem) corollis barbatis, caule foliis longiore 
multifloro. Hort. Cliff, x 8. Iris with bearded fiovocrs, 
and the ftalks longer than the leaves, having many flowers. 
This is the Iris vulgaris Germanica five fylveftris. 
C; B. P. 30.- Common German, or wild Flower-de-luce. 
Ips (Jpfylla) corollis barbatis, fcapo nudo longitu- 
dine fohorom multifloro. Prod. LeydJ 17. Iris with a 
bearded flower, ' and f a naked' flalk the' length of- the leaves, 
Kith many flowers Iris latifolia, caule aohvllo. C B. P. 
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feavef r0ad ' /faVCd F!o * crmde ' iuce * ">fyeftalks are withkt 

. Iris (^ariegata) corollis barbatis, caule fubfoliofo 
longicudinc toliorum multifloro. Prod. Leyd. 1 7 Iris 
wttb a bearded flower, and a leafy ft all: the length of the 
leaves, wttb many flowers. Iris latifolia pannonica, co- 
lore multiphci. C. B. P. 3,. Broad- leaved Hungarian 
flower-de-luce of many colours. 

Iris (Sufiana) corollis barbatis, caule foliis lono-iore 
Utl i flo ™* Hort * Cliff - 1 3- Iris with a bearded fliwer, 
and aftalk longer than the leaves, having one flower. Iris 
Sufiana, flore maximo ex albo nigricante. C. B. P. 31 
Flower-de luce with a very large flower of a black and 
white colour, commonly called Chalccdonian Iris. 
Iris {Biflora) corollis barbatis, caule foliis breviore 
tnfloro Hort, Upfal. 17. Iris with a bearded flower, 

three flowers. 

Ins numihs major, faturatc purpurea billora. Tourn. 
inft. 361. Greater Dwarf Flower-de-luce of a dark purple 
colour, and having two flowers on each flalk. 
Iris (Pumila) corollis barbati-;, cnule foliis breviore 
unifloro L.in. Sp. Plant:. 3 .«$. Jris with a bearded flower, 
and aftalk fhorter than the leaves, with one flower. Iris 
Tiumilis minor, flore purpureo. Tourrt. Inft. 361. 
Smaller Dwarf Flower-de-luce with a purple flower: 
S. Iris (Germanica) corollis barbatis, caule foliis longi- 
ore multifloro, fioribus inferioribus pedunculatis. Lin. 
& P- 55- Ins with a bearded flower, a flalk longer than 
the leaves with many flowers, and the lower flowers on 
Joot-ftalks. Ins Afiatica casrulea polyanthos. C. B. P. 
Blue /Ifiatic Flower-de-luce with many flowers, called 
greater Dalmatian Iris. 

Ir is (Orientalis) corollis barbatis, germinibus trigonis, 
tolns enfiformibus longifflmis cauie foliis longiore bi- 
flora. Pluk. 154. Ms with a bearded flozver, a three- 
"rncred germen, very long fwordfhaped leaves* and a 
flalk longer than the leaves, with two flowers. 

10. Iris (Graminea) corollis imberbibus, germinibus 
fexangulanbus, caule ancipiti, foliis linearibus. Hort. 
CJifF. 19. Iris with flowers having no beards, a fix-cor- 
nered germett, a flalk having flowers on both fides, and 
narrow leaves. Iris anguftifolia prunum redblens mi- 
nor. C. B. P. 33. Smaller narrow-leaved Flower-de-luce 
fmelling like Plums. 

11. Iris (Maritima) corollis imberbibus, caule foliis 
breviore trifloro, foliis lineari-enfiformibus. Iris whofe 
flowers are not bearded, the ftalk Jhorter than the leaves, 
havmg three flowers, and narrow fword-fljaped leaves. 
Ins anguftifolia maritima major. C. B. P. 33. Greater 
narrow-leaved maritime Flower-de-luce. 

Iris {Anguftifolia) corollis imberbibus, caule foliis 

lialihtic miilhflAPA rt-« M «-L.A :i r\ ■ » . 
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a?qualibus multifloro, fpatha majoribus erectis. Iris 
who ft flowers have no beards, the ftalks equal in length 
wtth the leaves, having many flowers which are larger 
and more ereB than the fpatha. Iris anguftifolia, ma- 
ritima minor. C. B. P. Smaller narrow-leaved maritime 
Flower-de-luce. 

13- .Iris (Bicolor) corollis imberbibus, caule foliis lon- 
giore multifloro, germinibus fexangularibus, foliis li- 
nearibus. Iris whofe flowers have no bea+ds, the ftalks 
longer than the leaves, with many flowers, a ftx-comered 
germen, and very narrow leaves. Iris anguftifolia, bi- 
color: C. B. P. 33. Narrow-leaved Flower-de-luct with 
two colours. 

H. Iris (Spuria) corollis imberbibus, germinibus fex- 
angularibus, caule tereti, foliis fublinearibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 19. Iris whofe flowers have no ' beards, withafix- 
cornered germen, a taper ftalk, and very narrow leaves. 
Ins pratenfis anguftifolia, folio foetido. C. B. P. 32. 

' Narrow-leaved Meadow Flower-de-luce, with a ftinkim 
leaf. ' * 

15. Iris (Sativa) corollis imberbibus, fpatha bifolia, 
caule fbliofo longitudine foliorum, pedunculis Ion- 
gioribus. Iris with flowers having no x beards, a Jheath 
containing two leaves, a leafy ftalk the length of the leaves, 
and longer foot-ftalks to the flowers. Iris fariva lutea. 
C B. p; 32.- Tellow Garden Flower-de-luce. 

16. Jris (PiBa) corollis imberbibus, caule longitudine 
foliorum multifloro, foliis enfiformibus. Iris with an 
Unbearded flower, a ftalk the length of the leaves, with ' 

3 MuKV 
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many flowers* and fword-fliapcd leaves. Iris humilis 
minor, flore pi«5to. Tourn. Inft. 362. Lejfer Dwarf 
Flower- de-luce with a fainted flower. 

17. Iris {Varna} coroliis imberbibus, caule unifloro fo- 
liis brcviore, radice fibrosa. Flor. Virg. 1 o. Iris with 
an unbearded flower-, a ftalk Jhorter than the leaves* with 
cue flower* and a fibrous root. Iris Virginiana pumila 
five chamreiris vcrna angultifolia, flore purpuro-cie- 
rulco odorato. Pluk. Aim. 196. Dwaif Spring Vir- 
ginia Hewer-de-Iueej with, a narrow leaf, and a purple 
blue fweet fuelling flower. _ • # ■ 

1 8. Iris [Verficolor) coroliis imberbibus, germinibus fub- 
trigonis, caule tcrcti, foliis enfiformibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 39, Iris with an unbearded flower; a three- cc?-- 
nered gcrmcn, a taper ft alky and fword-jhaped leaves. Iris. 
Americana verfi color ftylo cre'nato. Dill. Hort. Elth. 
18S. Party-coloured American Flower-de-luce, with a 
crenated Jlyle. 

19. Iris {JFcclidifftma} coroliis imberbibus petalis interi- 
oribus patentiflimis, caule uniangulato foliis enfifbr- 
mibus. Horr.' Cliff. 19. Iris with an unbearded flower, 
the inner petals fpr ending, a ftalk wit hone angle, and fword- 
fuaped leaves. Iris feeriditfima, feu Xyris. Tourn. Inft. 
360. Mofl Jl inking Flower-de-luce, or Xyris, called Stinking 
Gladwyn. 

2.0. Iris \JSibcrica) coroliis imberbibus, germinibus tri- 
gones, caule tereti, foliis linearibus. J^in. Hort. Cliff. 
19. Iris with an unbearded flower, a three-cornered ger- 
inen, a taper ftalk, and narrow leaves. Iris pratenfis, 
angultifolia non feet id a altior. C. 13. P. 32. Taller 
narrow- leaved Meade w Flower-de-luce, ?ict ft inking. 

z 1 . Iris (Tuberofa) coroliis imberbibus, foliis tetragonis. 

. Vir. Cliff. 6. Iris with an unbearded flower 'and four- 
cornered leaves. Hermodaclylus folio quadrangulo. 
Tourn. Cor. 50. Hermodatlyle with a four-cornered leaf. 

22. Iris {Florentine) coroliis barbacis, caule foliis altiore 
fubbifloro noribus feflilibus. Lin. Sp. 55. Iris with a 

' bearded corolla^ ftalks taller than the leaves, having two 
fefftfc flowers. Iris alba Florentine C. B. P. 31. ^fVhite 
Florentine Iris. 

23. Iris {Sanibucina) coroliis barbatis, caule foliis altiore 
multifloro, petalis deficxis planis, crecYis emarginacis. 
Lin. Sp. 55. Iris with a bearded corolla^ ftalks taller 
than the leaves, having many flowers whofe petals are dc- 
flexedy and the upright' are indented. Iris latifolia Ger- 
manica, fambuci odore. C. B. P. 31. 
The firft fort grows naturally in ditches and (landing 
waters in moft parts of England ; this is titled in the 
Pharmacopeia, Acorus adufterinus, or Pfeudo acorus. 
Baftard Acorus. The roots of this arc pretty thick, 
flefhy, and fprcad every way near the furface of the 
ground the leaves are fword-fhaped, very long, of 
a deep green colour, and not fo ftiff as thofe of the 
Garden Iris ; the ftalks rife from two to three feet 
high, toward the top of which grow three or four 
flowers one above another, which gradually fuccecd 
each other •, they are fhaped like the ordinary Flower- 
de-luce, but the three inner petals are lefs than the 
iligmas, fo they want the three upright petals which 
arc termed ftandards. Thefe appear in June, and are 
fuccecded by large three-cornered capfules, containing 
three rows of flat feeds. 

This fort is not cultivated, in gardens, but being an 
officinal plant, it is here mentioned to introduce the 
other. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Germany, but has 
been long cultivated in the Englifh gardens for or- 
nament the roots of this are very thick, flefhy, and 
divided into joints, fpreading juft under the furface of 
the ground they are of a brownifh colour on their 
outfidc, but white within ; the leaves arife in clutters, 
embracing each other at their bafc, but fprcad afunder 
upward in form of wings , they are a foot and a 
half long, and two inches broad, having fharp edges, 
ending in points like fv/ords the ftalks between thefe, 
which~are a little longer than the leaves, having at 
each joint one leaf without a foot- ftalk ; thefe diminilh 
in their fr/c upward; tl;ic ftalks divide into three 
branches, each of which produce two or three flowers 
one above another at diflanccs, each inclofed in a 
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fhcath 5 . they have three large Violet- coloured petals 
which turn backward, and.are called falls 5 thefe have 
beards near an inch long" on their midrib toward their 
bale, and have a (hort arched, petal which, cover the 
beard, with three broad ereft petals of tfre fame co- 
lour, called ftandards ; the ftamina lie upon the re- 
flexed petals. .Under each flower, is rituated an ob- 
long germen, which turns to .a large three-cornered 
capiule with three cells, filled with. large comprised 
feeds. This flowers in.. June, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft. ■ * 

. v.. -There is. a variety of this, with bliie ftandards uik\ 
purple falls, - which is. titled Iris, hor ten fis latjfolia, by 
Cafpar Bauhin ; and one with. pale purple ftandards 
another with white, and a third with , a- fmaller. flower* 
but thefe are . accidental varieties which have conic 
from feeds. . , • , •'. , 

-The third fort has -broader, leaves than the lafb, the 
ftalks have no leaves, upon .them, and are equal in lengrh 
v/ith the leaves they have three or four large bright 
purple flowers, which ilimt} above each other, having 
purplifii (heaths or hoods,; the three. bending petals 
or falls arc ltriped with *whi$e,« from, the .bale to tic 
end of the beard-, tlie flowers, are fucxteucu by larcsc 
blunt triangular capfules .wnh: three. eel Js,. fillCd wuh 
comprefled feeds, It flovvurs- die. latLer, end of May 
and the feeds ripen the beginning of Auguft. ' 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Hungary , the 
leaves of this are like thofe of the fecond fort, but 
are of a darker green ; the .ftalks rife as tall as die 
leaves, and toward the bottom are garnilhe'd with one 
leaf at each joint, whole bafe embrace the ftalks > the 
upper part is naked, and branches into three, each 
having two or three flowers above one another j the 
three upright petals or ftandards are yellow, and the 
bending petals or falls are variegated with purple 
ftripes. This flowers in June, but is rarely fucceeded 
by feeds in England. . 

The fifth fort grows naturally near Conftantinople, 
and in other parts of the eaft. The leaves of this fort 
are not fo broad as thofe of the fecond, and are of a 
grayilh colour •, the ftalks rife two feet and a half 
high, fupporting one very large flowers the three 
upright petals are almoft as broad as a hand, but very 
thin, of mixed black and white ftripes * the three 
bending petals or falls are of a darker colour, from 
whence fome gardeners have called it the Mourning 
Iris. This flowers the latter end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June, but never has any feeds in England. 
The lixth ibrt hath broad leaves like thofe of the fe- 
cond fort, but (horterj the ftalks rife nine or ten 
inches high, branching into two or three at the top, 
each fuftaining two deep purple flowers. This flowers 
in May, but is not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The feventh fore hath narrower and fhorter . leaves 
than the former ; the ftalks are fhorter than the leaves, 
and fupport one flower on the top, . of a light purple 
colour. This flowers the beginning of May, but 
rarely produces feeds in this country. There arc two 
or three varieties of this,, which differ in the colour 
of their flowers. 

The eighth fort hath the largeft leaves of any of the 
Flower-de-luce, they are of a grayifti colour and 
fpread wide, embracing each other at their bafe, wheie 
they are purplifh. The ftalks rife near four feet high, 
and divide into feveral branches, each fupporting three 
or four flowers above each other at diftances, covered 
with a thin fheath ; the three bending petals or falls, 
are of a faint purple inclining to blue, with purple 
veins running lengthways ; the beard is yellow, and 
the three ereel petals or ftandards are of a bright blue, 
with fome faint purple ftripes, the flowers have an 
agreeable fecnt. They appear the latter end of June, 
but are feldom fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The feeds of the ninth , fort were brought from Car- 
niola, by the Right Rev. Dr. Pocock, Bilhop of 
Oflbry, who found the plants growing there naturally: 
thefe were (own in the Chelfea garden, where they 
fucceeded very well, and the plants have been fin:e 

communicated to many curious gardens in Eurorc- 

This 
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This plant hath a thick fleftiy root, divided into many- 
knots or tubers, which fpread and multiply in the 
ground-, thefe fend. out many (trong, chick, flefhy fi- 
bres, which ftrike deep in the earth, putting out fe- 
veral fmaller fibres from their fides. From thefe roots 
a rife clufters of flat fword-fhuped leaves of a deep 
green colour, which are more than three feet long, 
and little more than one inch broad in the broadeft 
part, ending in points j thefe leaves are connected to- 
gether at their bafe into feveral heads or bundles, 
wrapping over each other ; and between thefe arife 
the flower-ftalks, which grow four feet high and are 
jointed, having very long fpatha? or (heaths at each 
of the upper joints, which include the flowers. Thefe 
ftalks generally fuflain two flowers, one coming out 
of each fheath or fpatha -, thefe are permanent, and 
when the flowers are paft, clofely cover the feed-vefiel. 
The flowers are divided into nine leaves, three of 
thefe ft and erett, which are white, and fix turn down, 
which are joined together at their bafe, the lower 
fp reading out into a broad, obtufe, reflexed fall, 
having a beard which is of a bright yellow colour ; the 
upper legment is arched over the lower, fo as to form 
a fort of lip, which is reflexed backward ; under thefe 
is fituated an oblong three-cornered germen, which af- 
terward becomes an oblong, fwollcn, three-cornered 
feed-vefi*el, ending in a long point, which opens into 
three longitudinal cells, in which the feeds are ranged; 
thefe are angular and compreifed. This plant flowers 
the latter end of June, or the beginning of July, and 
the feeds ripen in the autumn. It is very hardy, and 
thrives well in the open air without any protection. 
The leaves decay to the root in the autumn, and new 
ones arife in the fpring. The roots alfo propagate 
very faft, when they are in a light moift foil, lb that 
it may foon be had in plenty, without waiting for 
plants from feeds. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Auftria ; this hath 
narrow, flat, Grafs-like leaves, about a foot long, of 
a light green colour ; between thefe arife the ftalks 
about fix inches high; having two narrow green leaves, 
which are much longer than the ftalks ; thefe (talks 
fuftain two or three flowers, which are fmaller than 
any of the former fpecies ; the petals have no beards, 
but have a broad yellow line adorned with purple 
(tripes ; the three falls are of a light purple colour 
ftriped with blue, and have a convex ridge running 
longitudinally, the other are of a reddifh purple va- 
riegated with violet; they have a fcent like frefh 
Plums. It flowers in July, and is fuccccded by fecd- 
vefTels which are fhort, having three borders or wings 
running lengthways, opening in three celts, which are 
filled with angular feeds, which ripen in September. 
The eleventh lort grows naturally near rhe fea, in the 
Jbuth of France, and in Italy. This hath narrow 
1 word-lb aped leaves, little more than a foot long, of 
a deep green colour ; the (talks do not rife fo tall as 
the leaves; they fuftain at the top two or three flowers 
which (land near together-, they are of a bright 
purple colour with very deep falls, and the three 
ilandards are blue the bending petals have no beards, 
but inftead of that white broad (tripes through the 
middle. This flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
September. 

The twelfth fort hath narrower leaves than the former, 
but of the fame deep green colour j die (talks do not 
rife higher than the leaves, and fupport two or three 
flowers, which have long permanent empalements j 
ftanding ere£t, which cover the feed-veflel till the 
feeds are ripe 5 the flowers are fmaller, and of a paler 
colour than thofe of the eleventh fort. 
The thirteenth (brt has very narrow, long, Grafs-like 
leaves, of a light green 5 the ftalks rife two feet and 
a half high, fuftaining three or four flowers above each 
other, which have blue falls, and purple ftandards 
ftriped with pale blue lines. This flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen at Michaelmas. 
The fourteenth fort grows naturally in Germany ; this 
hath leaves like thofe of the eleventh fort, which, 
when broken, have a difagreeable fcent j- but this is I 
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accidental, and not common to all the plants 5 the 
(talks of this are taper, and rife a little above the 
leaves, and fuftain three or four flowers one above 
another, which have light blue ftandards, and purple 
variegated falls without beards; inftead of which, they 
have a broad white line in the middle ; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by fhort thick capfules, which have fcarce any 
angles, opening in three cells, which are filled witfi 
angular feeds. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in September. 

The fifteenth fort has narrower leaves than thofe of 
the fecond, of a pale green colour, and not fo ftifF ; 
the ftalks are equal in height with the leaves, and 
branch out on both fides with long foot -ftalks, each 
fuftaining one pretty large yellow flower, inclofed in 
a long two-leaved fheath; at each joint where the 
foot-ftalks come out there isafingle leaf, which em- 
braces the ftalks with their bafe. This flowers in June, 
but rarely produces feeds in this country. 
There are two varieties of this fort, one with a ful- 
phur-coloured, and the other with a variegated flower, 
which arc fuppofed to be only varieties which have 
been accidentally produced from feeds. 
The frxrecnth fort hath broad fword-lhaped leaves 
about eight inches long ; the ftalks rife about the fame 
height with the leaves, and divide into two or three 
foot-ftalks, each fuftaining two or three flowers one 
above another, which have yellow ftandards, and the 
falls are variegated with dark (tripes. This flowers 
in June, but does not produce feeds here. 
The feventcenth fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica ; this hath tufted fibrous roots, from which arife 
many Grafs-like leaves about nine inches long ; from 
between thefe come out the ftalks, which are fhorter 
than the leaves, fupporting one purple flower with 
blue ftandards. This fort flowers in May, but feldom 
produces feeds in England. 

The eighteenth fort grows alfo in North America ; 
this hath narrow fword-fhaped leaves about a foot 
long, of a light green colour ; the ftalks rife a little 
above the leaves, they are taper, and fupport two or 
three flowers one above another ; the ftandards are of 
a light blue, and the falls are purple variegated, with 
a broad white line inftead of a beard through the 
middle. The germen, which is fituated under the 
flower, is three-cornered below, but taper toward the 
top. This flowers in June, and often produces feeds 
here. 

The nineteenth fort grows naturally in moift places 
in many parts of England, fo is feldom admitted into 
gardens. This hath thick tufted fibrous roots ; the 
leaves arc of a Grafs-green, fword-fhaped, and when 
broken emit a (trong odour, not much unlike that of 
hot roaft beef at the firft fcent, but if fmelt too clofe, 
becomes difagreeable. It is generally called (linking 
Gladwyn in England ; the ftalks rife about the fame 
height with the leaves, fupporting two fmall flowers, 
of a purple colour, variegated. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. , 
The twentieth fort grows naturally in Aultria and 
Bohemia ; this hath narrow iv/ord-fhaped leaves near 
a foot and a half long, of a dark green colour ; the 
flower-ftalks • rife above the leaves, and fupport two 
or three flowers with, light blue ftandards, and deep 
blue falls, with a broad (tripe of white, inftead of the 
beard. This flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
September. 

There are feveral varieties of thefe flag or fword-leaved 
Irifes, which chiefly differ in the colour of their flow- 
ers, fo are not to be regarded as diftinct (pedes ; thofe 
which arc here enumerated are fuppofed to be lpe- 
cifically different, great part of them I have cultivated 
by feeds, and found them conftantly produce the fame 
as the parent plants. 

AH thefe lbrts are generally propagated by parting, 
of their roots, which molt of them multiply fait 
enough. The belt time to remove' and part the roots 
is in autumn, that they may get good root before the 
fpring, otherwife they will not flower (trong the fol- 
lowing fummcr. All thofe forts which fpread much 
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at their roots fhould be tranfplanted every other year, 
to keep them within bounds, otherwise they will 
fpread fo much as to become troublefome, efpecially 
if they arc planted near other flowers-, indeed, the 
large growing kinds are moft of them too fpreading 
for the flower-garden, fo are only fit to fill up the, 
fpaces between trees and flirubs in large plantations, 
where they will have a good effect during the time of 
their flowering. 

The fifth, fixth, fevemh, tenth, eleventh, fixteenth, 
feventeenth and eighteenth forts, grow in lefs com- 
pafs, fo may be admitted into the large borders, or in 
clumps of flowers in the pleafu re-garden, where they 
will add to the variety. The fifth fort mould have a 
warmer fituation, being a little tender, but "all the 
other forts will grow in almoft any foil or fituation 
thefe may all be propagated by feeds, which mould 
be fown foon after they are ripe, then the plants will 
come lip the following fpring ; but if the feeds are 
fown in the fpring, they will lie a year in the ground 
before they vegetate : when the plants come up they 
muft be kept clean from weeds, and^he following au- 
tumn fhould be tranfplanted into beds at ten inches 
or a foot diftance, where they may remain till they 
flower, which will be the fecond fummer after trani- 
planting ; but as molt of the forts are fo eafily pro- 
pagated by their roots, few people care to wait for 
feedling plants, unlefs of thofe forts which are fcarce. 
The twenty-fi rft fort grows naturally in the iflands of 
the Archipelago ; this hath a tuberous knobbed root, 
from which arjfe five or fix long, narrow, four-cor- 
nered leaves, between which arife the ftalk, which 
iupports one flower, fhaped like thofe of the Iris, but 
finally and of a dark purple colour. This flowers in 
April, but does not produce feeds in England. It is 
propagated by the roots, which fend out offsets ; thefe 
may be taken up and tranfplanted when their leaves 
decay, b.ut fliould not be kept too long out of the 
ground. If thefe arc planted in a deep loofe foil, the 
roots will run down, and be loft in a few years where 
they are not difturbed, fo they fliould be annually 
tranfplanted, and have a fhallow foil j they are hardy 
in refpect to cold, and require no farther care but to 
keep them clean from weeds. 

The'twenty- fecond fort grows naturally in the warm 
parts of Europe, but is hardy enough to thrive in the 
open air in England; the leaves of this fort are broad, 
of a pale green colour ; the flower-fralks rife taller 
than tl>e leaves, fupporting one or two white flowers 

which fit clofe tp the flalks. The roots of this are 
ufed in medicine, and is ufually called Sweet Iris. 
The twenty-third fort hath broad leaves, of a deeper 
green than thofe of the Iaft fort. The italics rife much 
above the leaves, each having four or five flowers, 
which have a yellow ground, variegated with dark 
brown ftripes, and have a Iccnt like Elder ; the two 
forts flower the latter end of May, or beginning of 
June. 

They are fo hardy as to thrive as well as the fecond 
fort in the open air in this country, and may be pro- 
pagated by parting of their roots, or by feeds, in the 
fame way. as is directed for that fort. 

IRIS bulbofa. 7 « y„»«i.., m 
IRIS Perfica. J Sec Xiphium. 

I S A T I S. Tourn, Inft. R. H. 2 1 x. tab. 100. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 738. Woad; in French, Paflel. 

The Characters are, 
ftbe empaletnent of the flower is compofed of four oval co- 
loured leaves, which fpread open and fall away. The 
flower hath four oblong petals* placed in form of a crofs, 
which are narrow at their bafe 9 but broad and obtufe at 
their ends. It hath Jix flamina, four of which are as long 
as the petals, the other two are fhorter , thefe are ter- 
minated by oblong lateral fummits. It has an oblong com- 
preffed germen, the length of the two fhorter flamina, 
crowned iy an obtufe ftigtna. Thegermen becomes an ob* 
long tompreffed pod with one cell, opening with two valves, 
inclqfing one oval comprejfed feed in the center. 
This genus ,pf plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnseus's fifteenth clals, intitled Tetradynamia 
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Siliquofa, which includes the plants whofe flowers 
have four long and two fhorter ftamina, and their feeds 
in pods. 

The Species are, 

1. Isatis ' (Tin&orid) foliis radicalibus oblongo-ovatis 
obtufis integerrimis, caulinis fagittatis filiculis oblon- 
gis. Woad with oblong, oval, blunt, entire leaves «; 
bottom, but thofe on the flalks arrow-pointed, and oblong 
pods. Ifatis fativa vel latifolia. C. 15. P. 113. Broad- 
leaved cultivated IVoad. 

2. Isatis {Dalmatica) foliis radicalibus lanceolatis ere- 
natis, caulinis lineari-fagittatis, filiculis brevioribus 
em argi n ati s . Woad with fpear-Jhapcd lower leaves which 
are flightly crenated, thofe on the flalks very narrow and 
arrow-pointed* and fhorter indented pods. Ifatis Dal- 
matica major. Bobart. Greater Woad of Dalmaiia. 

3. Isatis {Litfit 'anted) foliis radicalibus crenatis, caulinis 
fagittatis, pedunculis fubtomentofis. Lin. Sp. 936. 
Wbad with crenated lower leaves, thofe on the flalks haU 
b'ert-fhaped, and the foot-ftalks of the flowers woolly. 
Ifatis fylveftris, minor JLufitanica. H. L. App. Smaller 
wild Portugal Woad. 

4. Isatjs (sSgyptiaca) foliis omnibus dentaris. JLin. Sp. 
93 7- Woad whofe leaves are all indented. 

The firft fort is cultivated in fcveral parts of England 
for the purpofes of dyeing, this being ufed as a foun- 
dation for many of the dark colours. 
This is a commodity well worth propagating in all 
places where the land is fuitable for it, which muft be 
a pretty ftrong foil, but not too moift. 
The plant is biennial, in which it differs from the 
third and fourth fort, which are annual. The lower 
leaves of this are of an oblong oval figure, and pretty 
thick confiftence, when growing in a proper foil; 
they are narrow at their bafe, but broad above, and 
end in obtufe roundifli points, entire on their edges, 
and of a lucid green. The flalks rife near four feet 
high, dividing into feveral branches, garnifhed with 
arrow-fhaped leaves, fitting clofe to the flalks the 
ends of the branches are terminated by fmall yellow 
flowers, in very clofe chillers, which are compofed of 
four fmall petals, placed in form of a crofs thefe are 
fucceeded by podi fhaped like a bird's tongue, half 
an inch long, and one eighth of an inch broad, which 
when ripe turn black, and open with two valves, 
having one cell, in which is iituatcd a fingle feed. It 
flowers in July, and the feeds ripen the beginning of 
w September. 

The third fort has been fuppefed to be the fame fpe- 
cics as the firft, only differing by culture but I have 
propagated both fores more than forty years, and have 
not found either of them alter; there are alio very 
- efiential differences between the two plants, particu- 
larly in the fliape of the under leaves, which in tiie 
wild fort are narrow and fpcar-lhaped, and thofe on 
the flalks arc not more than half the breadth of thofe 
of the cultivated Woad. The flalks do not branch 
fo much, and the pods are narrower than thole of the 
other fort, nor do the roots abide fo long, for they 
generally die the fame year. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Dalmatia-, this is 
a biennial plant ; the lo wer leaves are fpear-fnaped, 
and crenated on their edges, but thofe on the flalks 
are very narrow and arrow-pointed. The flalks branch 
more than thofe of the firft fort, and rife higher. The 
flowers are larger, and of a brighter yellow colour. 
The feed-vcfiels arc Jhortcr, and broader at their ends, 
which are indented. Thefe plants all flower in July, 
and their feeds ripen in September. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Egypt, and is an 
annual plant, which is too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England, therefore the feeds fliould be fown on 
a hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants arc fit 
to remove they muft: be tranfplanted on a frefli hot- 
bed to bring them forward, but as foon as they have 
' taken new root, they fliould have a large fhare of 
frefh air admitted to them daily, to prevent their being 
drawn up weak. In this bed they may remain five or 
fix weeks; by which time they will be fit to tranfplant 
into pots, which Ihould be carefully performed, not 
; • * to 
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to let the earth fall from their roots j the pots mould 
alio be plunged into a moderate hot- bed, giving the 
plants plenty of air at all times when the weather 
'will permit, and fupporting their (talks, which will 
other wife trail on the ground ; with this management 
the plants will flower in June, and ripen their feeds 
in September. 

The three laft forts are not cultivated for ufe, fo 
are only preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of 
variety the fecond and third forts are propagated by 
feeds, which ihould be fown in autumn j and when 
the plants come up, they muft be thinned, leaving 
them fix inches apart ; afterward they muft be kept 
clean from weeds: the fummer following they will 
flower and produce ripe feeds, after which thefc forts 
foon decay ; the roots of the firft fort will live another 

• year, Thefirft fort which is propagated for ufe, is fown 
upon freih land which is in good heart, for which the 
cultivators of Woad pay a large rent j they generally 
chufe to have their land fituated near great towns, 
where there is plenty of drefling, but they never ftay 
long on the fame fpot, for the beft ground will not 
admit of being fown with Woad more than twice ; 
for if it is oftener repeated, the crop feldom pays the 
charges of culture, &cl 

. Thole who cultivate this commodity, have gangs of 
people, who have been bred to this employment, fo 
that whole families travel about from place to place, 
wherever their principal fixes on land for the purpofe •, 
but thele*people go on in one track, juft as their pre- 
deceflbrs taught them 5 nor have their principals de- 
viated much from the practice of their anceftors, fo 
that there is a large field for improvement, if any of 
the cultivators of Woad were perfons of genius, and 
could be prevailed on to introduce the garden cul- 
ture fo far as it may be adapted to this plant ; this I 
know from experience, having made numbers of 
trials in the culture of this plant, therefore I fhall in- 
sert them here for the benefit of thofe who may 
have ingenuity enough to ftrike out of the old beaten 
track. 

As the goodnefs of Woad confifts in the fize and 
fatnefs of the leaves, the only method to obtain this, 
is by fowing the feed upon ground at a proper feafon, 
and allow the plants proper room to grow, as alfo to 
keep them clean from weeds ; which, if permitted to 
to grow, will rob the plants of their nourifhment. 
The method praclifcd by fome of the moft fkilful 
kitchen-gardeners in the culture of Spinach, would | 
be a great improvement to this plant, for fome of j 
them have improved the round -leaved Spinach fo 
much by culture, as to have the leaves more than fix 
times the fize they were formerly ; and their fatnefs 1 
has been in the fame proportion, upon the fame land, 
which has been effected by thinning of the plants 
when young, and keeping the ground conftantly 
clean from weeds j but to return to the culture of 
Woad. 

After having made choice of a proper fpot of land, 
which Ihould not be too light and fandy, nor overftiff 
and moift, but rather a gentle hazel loam, whofe 
parts will eafily feparate : the next is to plough this up 
juft before winter, laying it in narrow high ridges, 
that the froft may penetrate through the ridges, to 
mellow and foften the clods j then in the fpring plough 
it again croflway, laying it again in narrow ridges ; 
after it has lain feme time in this manner, and the 
weeds begin to grow, it ihould be well harrowed to 
deftroy them j this ihould be twice repeated while the 
weeds are young, and if there are any roots of large 
perennial weeds, they muft be harrowed out, and car- 
ried off the ground. In June the ground ihould be a 
third time ploughed, when the furrows ihould be nar- 
row, and the ground ftirred as deep as the plough will 
go, that the parts may be 3s well feparated as pofiible ; 
and when the weeds appear again, the ground ihould 
be well harrowed to deftroy them. Toward the end 
of July, of the beginning of Auguft, it ihould be 
ploughed the laft time, when the land mould be laid 
i mooch, and when there is a profpect of fhowers, the 
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ground muft be harrowed to receive the feeds, which 
ihould be fown either in rows with the drill plough, 
or in broad-caft, after the common method ; but it will 
be proper tofteep the feeds one night in water before 
they are ibwn, which will prepare them for vegetation : 
if the feeds are fown in drills with a plough* they will 
be covered by an inftrumcnt fixed to the plough for 
that purpofe ; but thofe which are fown broad-caft in 
the common way, muft be well harrowed in. If the 
feeds are good and the feafon favourable, the plants 
will appear in a fortnight, and in a month or five 
weeks after will be lit to hoe ; for the fooner this is 
performed when the plants are diftinguilhable, the 
better they will thrive, and the weeds being , then 
young, will be foon deftroyed. The method of hoe- 
ing thefe plants is the fame as for Turneps, with this 
difference only, that thefe plants need not be thinned 
fo much ; for at the firft hoeing, if they are feparated 
to the diftance of three or four inches, and at the laft 
to fix inches, it will be fpace enough for the growth 
of the plants 5 if this is carefully performed, and in 
dry weather, moft of the weeds will be deilroyed : 
but as fome of them may efcape in this operation, 
and young weeds will arife, fo the ground fhould be 
aiecond time hoed in October, always chufing a dry 
time for this work ; at this fecond operation, the plants 
fhould be lingled out to the diftance they are to re- 
main. After this the ground will be clean from weeds 
till the fpring, when young weeds will come up, there- 
fore about a fortnight in April will be a good time 
to hoe the ground again, when the weeds will be 
young, fo may be performed in lefs than half the 
time it would require if the weeds were permitted to 
grow large, and the Tun and wind will much fooner 
kill them ♦, this hoeing .will alfo ftir the furfacc of the 
ground, and greatly promote the growth of the 
plants if it is performed in dry weather, the ground 
will be clean till the firft crop of Woad is gathered, 
after which it muft be again well cleaned \ if this 
is carefully repeated, after the gathering of each 
crop, the land will always lie clean, and the plants 
will thrive the better. 'jfhc expence of the firft hoe- 
ing will be about fix millings* per acre j and for the 
aftcr-hoeings half that price will be fufficient, provided 
they are performed when the weeds are young ; for if 
they arc fuffercd to grow large, it will require more 
labour, nor can it be fo welf performed ; therefore it 
is not only the beft hufbandry to do this work foon, 
but it will be found the cheapeft method ; for the fame 
number of men will hoe a field'of ten acres three times, 
when it is performed while the weeds are young, as 
is required to hoe it twice only, becaufe the weeds 
have longer time to grow between the operations. 
If the land in which the feed is fown, Ihould have 
been in culture before for other crops, fb not in good 
heart, it will require drefling before it is fown, in 
which cafe rotten ftable dung is preferable to any 
other ; but this ihould not be laid on till the laft 
ploughing before the feeds are ibwn, and not fprcad 
but as the land is ploughed, that the fun may not 
exhale the goodnels of it, which in fummer is foon 
loft, when fpread on the ground. The quantity 
ihould not be lefs than twenty loads to each acre, 
which will keep the ground in heart till the crop of 
Woad is fpent. 

The time for gathering the crop is according to the 
feafon, but it ihould be performed as foon as the 
leaves are fully grown, while they are perfectly green ; 
for when they begin to change pale, great part of 
their goodnels is over ; for the quantity will be lefs, 
and the quality greatly diminifhed. 
. If the land is good, and the crop well hufbanded, it 
" will produce three or four gatherings, but the two 
firft are the beft ; thefe arc commonly mixed together 
in the manufacturing of ir, but the after- crops arc al- 
ways kept feparate; for if thefe are mixed with the 
other, the whole will be of little value. The two 
firft crops will fell from twenty- five to thirty pounds 
a , ton 5 but the latter will not bring more than 
■ feven or eight pounds, and fornetimes not Co much. 
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An acre of land will produce a ton of Woad, and in 
good feafons near a ton and a half. 
When the planters intend to fave the feeds, they cut 
three crops of the leaves, and then let the plants ftand 
till the next year for feed ; but if only one crop is cut, 
and that only of the outer leaves, letting all the mid- 
dle leaves ftand to nourifh the ftalks, the plants will 
grow ftronger, and produce a much greater quantity 
of feeds. 

Thefe feeds are often kept two years, but it is al- 
ways bed to fow new feeds when they can be obtained* 
The feeds ripen in Auguft when the pods turn- to a 
dark colour, the feeds mould be gathered; it is. belt 
done by reaping the ftalks in the fame manner as 
Wheat, (preading the ftalks in rows upon the ground, 
and in four or five days the feeds will be fk-to threlh 
out, provided the weather is dry ; for if it lies long, 
the pods will open and let out the feeds. 
There are fome of the Woad planters who feed down 
the leaves in winter with fheep, which is a very bad 
method ; for all plants which are to remain for a fu- 
ture crop, fhould never be eaten by cattle, for that 
greatly weakens the plants ; therefore thole who eat 
down their Wheat in winter with fheep are equally 
blameable. 

I SOP Y RUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 621. Helleborus. 
Amman. 

The Characters are, 
*Tbt flower has no empalement. It bath five equal oval pe- 
tals, which fall off, and five jhort tububulotis netlarii, 
Jttuated within the petals, divided at their brim into 
three lobes, tbe middle one being the largeft. It hath a 
great number of Jhort hairy ftamina, terminated by Jingle 
fummits, and feveral oval ger men, with fingle ftyles of 
tbe fame length, crowned by ^an obtufe ftigma the length of 
the ftamina. *tbe get men afterward become Jo many re- 
curved capfuks with one cell, filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fe&ion 
. of Lin nanus's thirteenth clals, in titled Polyandria Po- 
lygyria, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have many ftamina and ftyles. 

The Species are, 
t. Isopyrum (Fumaroijes) ftipulis fubulatis, petalis acu- 
tis. Hort. Upfal. 1 57. Ifopyrum with awl-fbapcd fti- 
puLe 9 and acute petals. Helleborus fumaria? foliis. 
Amman. Ruth. 57. tab. 12. Hellebore wit b Fumitory 
leaves. 

2. Isopyrum (Tbaliflroides) ftipulis ovatis, petalis ob- 
tufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 557. Ifopyrum with ovalflipula, 

* and obtufe petals. Ranunculus nemorofus, thalictri fo- 
lio. C. B. P. 178. Wood Crowsfoot with a Meadow 
Rue leaf. 

3. Isopyrum {A^uilegioides) ftipulis obfoletis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 557. Ifopyrum with obfolete ftipuU. Aquilegia 
montana, flore parvo, thalictri folio. C B. P. 144. 
Mountain Columbine with a fmall flower, and Meadow 
RueLeaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
the feeds were fent to the Imperial garden at Petcrf- 
burgh, and the late Dr. Amman, profeflbr of botany 
there, fent me part of the feeds ; this is an annual 
plant, which feldom rifes more than three or four 
inches high. The leaves are fliaped like thofe of 
Fumitory ; they are fmall, and of a gray colour. The 

- ftalk is naked to the top, where there is a circle of 
leaves juft under the flowers. The flowers are fmall, 
of an herbaceous colour on their outflde, but yellow 
within, having five acute petals, and as many honey 

' glands, with a great number of ftamina which are 
fnortcr than the petals, and feveral reflexed moon- 
map ed gcrmen, having fo many fingle ftyles, crowned 
by obtufe ftigmas. The flowers are lucceeded by many 
recurved fced-veflels with one cell, filled with fmall 
ftiining black feeds. ^ It flowers the beginning of 
April, and the feeds ripen in May, then the plants 
decay. 

The feeds of this plant fhould be fown in a fhady 
border foon after they are ripe, for when they are 
kept long out of .the ground, they feldom grow the 
firft year 5 therefore when the feeds are permitted to 
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fcatter, they fucceed better than thofe which are fown, 
and the plants will require no other care but to keeo 
them clean from weeds j as there is no great beauty 
in this plant, fo a fmall patch or two of them in any 
fhady part of the garden, by way of variety, [will be 
fufficient. 

The fecond and third forts were lent me from Verona, 
near which place they grow naturally. The fecond 
fort hath, leaves very like thofe of the fmallcft Mea- 
t*pw Rue. The ftalks rife four or five inches high, flip- 
porting a few fmall white flowers, with obtufe petals, 
containing many fmall feeds. It flowers the latter 
end of March, and the feeds ripen in May. 
The third fort hath leaves like the fecond, but a little 
larger, and of a greener colour. The ftalks rife about 
fix inches high, fupporting two or. three fmall white 
flowers, fliaped like thofe of the fecond fort - y thefe 
are lucceeded; by recurved feed-veffels, filled with 
fmall feeds. It" flowers in April, and the feeds ripen 
in June. 

Both thefe plants delight in a moilt fliady fituatioh ; 
they are propagated by feeds in the fame way as the 
firft lort, but thefe will live two or three years. 
I I S O R A. See Helicteres. 

ITEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 243. Flor. Virg. 143. Di- 

conangia. Mitch. Gen. 5. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is fmall, permanent, am! 
creel, ending in five acute points. Tbe flower has five 
I petals, which are infer ted in the empalement. It hath 
five awl-Jlmped ftamina infer ted in tbe empalement, which 
are as long as the petals, terminated by roundifb fummits, 
and an oval germen fupporting a cylindrical ftyle, which is 
permanent, crowned by an obtufe Jligma. The germen 
afterward becomes a long oval capfule, with the Jiylc at 
the top, having one cell filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecTion of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Mohogynia, 
which includes tjiofe plants whofe flowers have five 
ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Itea {Virginica.) Flor. Virg. 143. Wc have no Englifh 
title for this plant, 

This fhrub grows in moift foils in feveral parts of 
North America, where it rifes to the height of fix or 
feven feet, fending out many branches from the 
ground upward, garnifhed with lpear-fhaped leaves 
placed alternately, (lightly fawed on their edges, 
which arc reflexed, veined, and of a light green. At 
the extremity of the fame year's flioots, in the month 
of July, are produced fine fpikes of white flowers, 
three or four inches long, erect •, and when thefe lliruh- 
are in vigour, they will be entirely covered with thefe 
ipikes of flowers, fb that they make a fine appearance 
at their feafon of flowering. 

This fhrub is now pretty common in England ; but 
the garden where I have feen it in the grcateit 
vigour, is that of his late Grace the Duke of Argylc, 
at Whitton, near Hounflow, where the foil agrees fo 
well with this plant, that it thrives and flowers there 
as well as in its native country. 
This fhrub will live in the open air in England, the 
cold never injuring it, but it will not thrive upon dry 
gravelly ground, being very apt to die in fuch places 
in the fummer feafon. It is propagated by layers, 
which, if laid down in the autumn, will put out roots 
fb as to be fit to remove by the following autumn ; 
when they may be tranfplanted into a nuriery, or to 
the place' where they are to remain. This fhrub 
flowers at a feafon when there are few others in beauty, 
fo it is the more valuable on that acount. 
IV A. Lin. Gen. 1059. Tarconanthus. Vail. Aft. Par. 

1719. 

The Characters are, 

// bath male and female flowers in the fame plant \ the 

flowers have a roundifb permanent empalement, including 

feveral florets* which are convex ; tbe male flowers have 

cue petal, which is funnel-fbaped, and indented in five 

parti at tbe brim \ thefe are fttuated in thedifk ; they bavi 

five briftty ftamina^ terminated by ereel ftirmits, approach - 

im 
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ing each dther ; the female half florets have neither petal 
cr ftamina \ they have an oblong germen fupporting 
hair-like Jiyles 9 crowned, with acute ftigmas. Tb&j&n'-' 
palcmcnt afterward becomes the capfule, including one naked 

feed.. . ... 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fe&ion of 

Linnasus's twenty-firft clafs, in titled Monoecia Pen- 
tandria, from the plants having male and female flo- 
rets, and the male florets having five fiamina. 

The Species are, .... 

1. Iva (Annua) foliis lanccolato-ovatis, caule herbacep. 
Hort. Uplal. 2S5. Ivy with oval fpcar-Jhaped leaves 
and an herbaceous ftalk. Tarconanthus foliis cordatis 
ferratis 'trinervis. Prod. Leyd. 538. 

2. Iva (Frutefcens) foliis lanceolatis, caule fruticofo. 
Amoen. Acad. 3. p. 25. Iva with fpear-Jljaped leaves 
and a fljrttbby ftalk. Agerato afiinis, Peruviana fru- 
tefcens. Pluk. Aim. 12. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many parts ,of .the 
Weft-Indies it is an annual plant, with an her- 
baceous ftalk, which rifes from two to three feet 
high, fending out feveral branches from the fides, 
which are garnifhed with oval fpear-fliaped leaves, 
having three deep longitudinal veins, and are fawed 
on their edges the ltalks and branches are termi- 
nated by fmall clufters of pale blue flowers, which 
appear in July, and are fucceeded by feeds which ri- 
pen in the autumn. 

This is propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown in 
the fpring upon a moderate hot-bed : and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they fhould be. tranfplantcd 
on another hot-bed to bring them forward, treating 
them in . the fame way as is directed for Impatiens, 
with which management the plants wili flower and 
perfect their feeds. 

The fecond fort has been long an inhabitant of the 
Englifli gardens, where it has been known by the ti- 
tle of Jefuits .Bark-tree. It hath flender ligneous 
branches which rife, eight or ten feet high, garniflicd 
with fpear-fhaped fa,wcd leaves the branches (in 
warm fcafons) are terminated by fmall. clufters of 
flowers, of a pale purple colour, which appear the 
latter end of Auguft, but are not fucceeded by feeds 
in England. 

This fhrub was fome years paft preferved in grccn- 
houfes, being fuppofed too tender to live through the 
winter in the open air but late trials have made it 
appear, that the ordinary winters in England feldom 
hurt it, provided it is planted in a dry foil and a fliel- 
tered fit nation. It is propagated in the nurfery-gar- 
dens about London for fale, and if the branches are 
layed into the ground in the fpring, they will put out 
roots in fix months; or if cuttings are planted in a 
fhady border in May, tlicy will take root. 

JUDAICA ARBOR. See Cercis. 

JUGLANS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 950. Nux. Tourn. 
Inft. R* H. 581. tab. 346"* Walnut j in French, Not- 

. fctier. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers at feparale diftanccs on 
the fame tj-cc. The in ale flowers are difpofed in an oblong 
ropey or katkin, which is cylindrical and imbricated, with 
/paces between the fcales each fcale has one flower ; with 
one petal fixed in the outer center toward the outfidc of 
the fcale. 'The petal is divided into fix equal parts •, in the 
center is fituatcd many floor t flamina, terminated by creel 
acute fummits. The female flowers grow in fmall clufters, 
fitting clofe to the branches \ thefe have afhort, er -eel four- 
pointed empalement, fitting on the germen, and an acute 
erect petal, divided into four parts, tinder the empale- 
went Jits a large oval germen, fupporting two Jhort ftyles, 
crowturd by large reflexed ftigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes a large oval dry berry \ with one cell, inclofing a 
large oval nut with netted furrows, whofc kernel hath 
four lobes, which are varioufly furrowed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth feclion 
of Linnaius's twenty-firft clafs, intitled Monoecia Po- 
lyandria, including thofe plants which have male and 
female flowers on the fame plant, and the male flowers 
have many ftamina*. 
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The Species are, 
Juglans {Reg; a) foliolis ovalibus gl a tin's fubferra- 
" tis fubaequaiibus. Hort. Cliff. 449. Walnut with oval, 
fmall leaves cr lobes, ivhhb are fmooth, flazved, and equal. 
Nux juglans five Rcgia vulgaris. C. i*. P. 417. Com- 
mon Walnut. 

2. Juglans (Nigra) foliolis quindenis lanceolatis lerra- 
tis, extcrioribus minoribus gemmulis fuper axillaris 
bus. Lin. Sp. 1415. Walnut-tree with fpear-Jhaped 
lobes which are Jharply flawed,, the .middle being the 
largeft. Nux juglans Virgiriiana nigra. H. L. 4524 
Black Virginia Walnut. 

Juglans (Oblonga) foliolis cordato -lanceolatis in- 
ferno nervoils, pediculis foliorum pubefcentibus; 
Walnut with heart fpear-fljaped lobes, having many veins 
on their under fide, and downy foot-flaJks to the leaves. 
Juglans nigra, frudlu oblongoprofundiftime irifculpto. 
Cat. Hort. Chelf. Black Virginia V^alnut, with an oblong 
fruit very deeply furrowed. ° 

Juglans (Alba) foliolis lanceolatis ferratis, exterio- 
ribus latioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 997. Walnut with 
fpear-fljaped fawed lobes, the outer being the. broadeft. 
Nux juglans alba Virginiehlis. Park. Theat. 1414. 
White Virginia IValnut called liickcty Nut. 
Juglans (Glabra) foliolis cuneiformibus ferratis, ex- 
terioribus mnjoribus. Walnut with wedge-fiaped lobes 
which are fawed, the outer being the largeft. Juglans 
alba fructu minori cortice glabro. Clayt. Flor. Virg. 
White Walnut with a fmallcr fruit, and a fmooth bark. 
Juglans (Oyata) foliolis lanceolatis ferratis glabris 
fuba^cjualibus! Walnut with fmcoth, fpear-fljaped, fawed 
lobes, which arc equal. Juglans alba fruclu ovato 
compixiflb, nucleo dulce, cortice fquamofo. Clayt. 
Flor. V irg. White Walnut with an oval'compreffed fruit l , 
a fwee't kernel, and a fcaly 'bark, commonly called Shag- 
bark in America. 

There arc feveral varieties of the common Walnut, 
which are diftinguiflicd by the following titles : the 
large Walnut, the thin fliellcd Walnut, the French 
Walnut, the late ripe Walnut, and the double Wal- 
nut 5 but thefe do all of them vary when raifeel by 
the feed, fo that the ntits from the fame tree will pro- 
duce plants whofe fruit will differ ; therefore there 
can be no dependence upon the trees which are raifed 
from nuts, till they have produced fruit fo that 
thofe perfons who plant the trees for their fruit, 
lhould make choice of them in the nurferies when 
they have their fruit upon them, otherwife they 
may be deceived, by having fuch as they would not 
chufe. 

1 

The fecond fort is commonly called Black Virginia 
Walnut •, this grows to a large fize in North America. 
The leaves of this fort are compofed of five or fix 
pair of fpear-fhaped lobes, which end in acute points, 
and are fawed on their edges the lower pair of lobes 
are the lead, the other gradually increafc in their fize 
to the top, where the pair at the top, arid the fihgle 
lobe which terminates the leaf, are fmaller ; thefe 
leaves, when bruifed, emit a ftrong aromatic flavour, 
as do alfo the outer cover of the nuts, which are 
rough, and* rounder than thofe of the common Wal- 
nut. The Ihell of the nut is very hard and thick, and 
the kernel fmall, but very fweet. 
The third fort grows naturally in North America, 
where the trees gro\v to a large fize. The leaves or* 
this fort are compofed of feveri or eight pair of long 
heart-fhaped lobes* broad at their bafe, where they 
are divided into two round cars, but terminate in acute 
points ; they are rougher, and of a deeper green than 
thofe of the fecond fort, and have nothing of the aro- 
matic feent winch they have. The fruit is very long. 
The ihell is deeply furrowed, and is very hard- The 
kernel is fmall, but well flavoured. 
The fourth fort is very common in rrioft parts of 
North America, where it is called Hickery Nut* The 
leaves of this fort are compofed of two or three pair 
of oblong lobes, terminated by an odd one ; thefe are 
of a light green, and fawed on their edges j the lower 
pair of lobes are the fmalleft, and the upper the 
largeft." The fruit is lhaped like the common Wal- 
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tiut ; but the lhell is not furrowed, and is of a light I 
colour. 

The fifth fort is not fo large as the fourth. The 
leaves are compofed of two pair of lobes, terminated 
by an odd one-, thefe are narrow at their bafe, but 
broad and rounded at their ends ; they are fawed on 
their edges, and are of a light green. The nuts are 
fmall, have a fmooth fhell, arid are very hard and 
white. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in North America, 
where it rifes to a middling ftature. The leaves of 
this fort are compofed of three pair of fmooth fpear- 
fhaped lobes, of a dark greeif colour, fawed on their 
edges, and ending in acute points. The fruit is oval, 
the (hell white, hard, and Jmooth ; the kernel fmall, 
but very fweet. The young fhoots of the tree are 
covered with a very fmooth brown ifh bark, but the 
ftems and older branches have a rough fcaly bark, 
from whence it had the appellation of Shagbark, in 
America. 

The common Walnut is propagated in many parts of 
England for the fruit, and formerly the trees were 
propagated for their wood, which was in very great 
efteem, till the quantity of Mahogany, and other 
ufeful woods which have been of late years imported 
into England, have almoft banilhed the ufe of 
Walnut. 

Thefe trees are propagated by planting their nuts, 
which, as was before obferved, feldom produce the 
fame fort of fruit as are fown • fo that the only way 
to have the defired fort, is to fow the nuts of the 
beft kinds ; and if this is done in a nurfery, the 
trees mould be tranfplanted out when they have had 
three or four years growth, to the place where they 
are defigned to remain ♦, for thefe trees do .not bear 
tranfplanting when they are of a large fize, therefore 
there may be a good number of the trees planted, 
which need not be put at more than fix feet apart, 
which will be diftance enough for them to grow till 
they produce fruit •, when thofe whofe fruit are of 
the defired kind may remain, and the others cut up, 
to allow them room to grow •, by this method a fuf- 
ficient number of the trees may be generally found 
among them to remain, which will thrive and flourifh 
greatly when they have room \ but as many people 
do not care to wait fo long for the fruit, fo the next 
beft method is to make choice of fome young trees 
in the nurferies, when they have their fruit upon them; 
but though thefe trees will grow and bear fruit, yet 
they will never be fo large or fo long lived, as thofe 
which are planted young. 

All the forts of Walnuts which are propagated for 
timber, mould be fown in the places where they are 
to remain •, for the roots of thefe trees always incline 
downward, which being flopped or broken, prevent 
their afpiring upward, fo that they afterwards divari- 
cate into branches, and become low fpreading trees ; 
but fuch as are propagated for fruit, are greatly 
mended by tranfplanting ; for hereby they are ren- 
dered more fruitful, and their fruit are generally 
larger and fairer •, it being a common obfervation, 
that downright roots greatly encourage the luxuriant 
growth of timber in all forts of trees v but fuch trees 
as have their roots fpreading near the furface of the 
ground, are always the moll fruitful and beft fla- 
voured. 

The nuts mould be preferved in their outer covers 
in dry fand until February, when they mould be plant- 
ed in lines, at the diftance you intend them to re- 
main ; but in the rows they may be placed pretty 
clofe, for fear the nuts mould mifcarry ; and the 
young trees, where they are too thick, may be re- 
moved, after they have grown two or three years, 
leaving the remainder at the diftance they are to 

Hand. 

In tranfplanting thefe trees, you mould ob- 
fcrve never to prune either their roots or large 
branches, both which arc very injurious to them ; 
norlhouldyou be too bufy in lopping or pruning 
the branches of thefe trees when grown to a large 
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fize, for it often caufes therri to decay ; but when 
there is a neccfiity for cutting any of their branches 
off, it fhould be done early in September (for at that 
feafon the trees are not fo fubject to bleed) that the 
wound may heal over before the cold increafes i the 
branches mould always be cut off quite clofe to the 
trunk, otherwife the ftump which is left will decay, 
and rot the body of the tree. 

The beft feafon for tranfplanting thefe trees is as 
foon as the leaves begin to decay, at which time if 
they are carefully taken up, and their branches pre- 
ferved entire, there will be little danger of their fuc- 
ceeding, although they are eight or ten years old, as 
I have feveral times experienced j though, as was be- 
fore obferved, thefe trees will not grow fo large, or 
continue fo long, as thofe which are removed young. 
This tree delights in a firm, rich, loamy foil, or fuch 
as is inclinable to chalk or marl ; and will thrive 
very well in ftony ground, and on chalky hills, as 
may be feen by thofe large plantations near Leather- 
head, Godftone, and Carfhalton in Surry, where arc 
great numbers of thefe trees planted upon the downs, 
which annually produce large quantities of fruir, to 
the great advantage of their owners \ one of which 
I have been told, farms the fruit of his trees, to thofe 
who fupply the markets, for 30 1. per annum. 
The diftance thefe trees fhould be placed, ought not 
to be lefs than forty feet, eipecially if regard be had 
to their fruit though when they are only defigned 
for umber, if they ftand much nearer, it promotes 
their upright growth. The black Virginia Walnut 
is much more inclinable to grow upright than the 
common fort, and the wood being generally of a 
more beautiful grain, renders it preferable to that, 
and better worth cultivating. I nave feeh fome of 
this wood which hath been beautifully veined with 
black and white, which, when polifhed, has appeared 
at a diftance, like veined marble. This wood is 
greatly efteemed by the cabinet-makers for inlaying, 
as alfo for bedfteads, ftools, tables, and cabinets ; and 
is one of the moft durable woods for thofe purpofes 
of Englifh growth, being lefs liable to be infected 
with infects than moft other kinds (which may pro- 
ceed from its extraordinary bitternefs ;) but it is not 
proper for buildings of ftrength, it being of a brittle 
nature, and exceeding fubjeel: to break very fhort, 
though it commonly gives notice thereof, by its crack- 
ing fome time before it breaks. 
The general opinion is, that the beating of this fruit 
improves the trees, which I do not believe, fince in the 
doing of this, the younger branches are generally 
broken and deftroyed j but as it would be exceeding 
troublefome to gather it by hand, fo in beating it oft, 
great care mould be taken that it be not done with 
violence, for the reafon before afiigned. In order 
to prcferve the fruit, it fhould remain upon the trees 
till it is thorough ripe, when it fhould be beaten 
down, and laid in heaps for two or three days \ af- 
ter which they fhould be fpread abroad, when, in a 
little time, their hulks will eafily part from the 
fhells ; then you muft dry them well in the fun, 
and lay them up in a dry place, where mice or other 
vermin cannot come to them, in which place they 
will remain good for four or five months ; but there 
are fome perfons who put their Walnuts into an 
oven gently heated, where they let them remain 
four or five hours to dry, and then put them up 
in oil jars, or any other clofe^ veflel, mixing them 
with dry fand, by which method they will keep good 
fix months. The putting of them in the oven is to 
dry the germ, and prevent their fprouting ; but if 
the oven be too hot it will caufe them to fhrink, there- 
fore great care muft be had to that. 
All the other forts are propagated in the fame way, 
but as few of the forts produce fruit in England, lb 
their nuts muft be procured from North America 
which fhould be gathered when fully ripe, and put up 
inxlry fand, to prcferve them in their pafiage to Eng- 
land : when they arrive here, the fooner they are 
planted the greater chance there will be of their fuc- 
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ceeding ; when the plants come up, they fhould be 
kept clean from weeds ; and if they Ihoot late in the 
autumn, and their tops are full of fap, they fhould 
be covered with mats, or.fome other light covering, 
to prevent the early frofts from pinching their tender 
Ihoots, which often caufes them to die down a con- 
fiderable length before the fpring \ but if they, are 
fcreened from thefe early frofts,. the moots will be- 
come firmer and better able to relift the cold. Some 
of thefe forts are tender while young, fo require 
a little care for the two firft winters, but afterward 
. will be hardy enough to refift the grcateft cold of this 
country. 

The black Virginia Walnut is full as hardy as the 
• common fort : there are fomc large trees of this kind 
in the Chelfea garden, which have produced great 
quantities of fruit upward of forty years ; the nuts 
have generally ripened fo well there as to grow, but 
their kernels are fmall, fo are of little value. 
The trees all require the fame culture as the com- 
mon Walnut, but they grow beft in a foft loamy foil 
not too dry, and where there is a depth of foil for 
their roots to run down. The Hickery, when young, 
is very tough and pliable, fo the (licks of it are much 
cfteemed •, but the wood when grown large is very 
brittle, fo not of any great ufe. The black Virginia 
Walnut is the moft valuable wood of all the forts ; 
fome of the trees are beautifully veined, and will take 
a good polifli, but others have very little beauty, 
. which is the cafe of many other forts of wood. 
JUJUBE. See Zi ziphus. 

JULIANS, or ROCKETS. See Hesperis. 

JULY FLOWER: See Di anthus. 

J UNCUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 246. tab. 127. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 396. Rulh; in French, Jonc. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a chaff opening with two valves* an impalement 
with fix oblong pointed little leaves which are perma- 
nent •, the flower hath no petals* but the coloured em- 
falement is by fonie taken for petals. It hath fix Jhort 
hairy ftamina* terminated by oblong ereft fummits* and a 
•three-cornered pointed germen* with a Jhort Jlender ftyle* 
€r owned by three long-> hairy* Jlender ftigmas* which are re- 
flated. T be gcrmen afterward becomes a clofe three-cor- 
nered capfule with one - cell, opening with three valves* in- 
clofing roundijh feeds. 

This genus or plants is ranged in the firft fec"Hon of 
Linnasus's fixth clafs, intitled Hexandria Monogynia, 
•which contains the plants whofe flowers have fix fta- 

. mina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Juncus {Acutus) culmo fubnudo tereti mucronato, 
panicula tcrminali, involucro diphyllo fpinofo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 325. Rujh with a naked* taper* pointed ftalk* 
termitfated by a panicle* and a prickly two-leaved involu- 
crum. Juncus acutus, capitulis forghi. .C. B. P; 11. 
Prickly large Sea Rujh. 

1. Juncus (Filiformis) culmo nudo, apice membrana- 
ceo incurvo, panicula laterali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 326. 
Rujh with a naked flalk* an incurved membranacous 
apex* and a lateral panicle. Juncus acutus, panicula 
fparfa. C. B. P. Common bard Rujh> 

3. Juncus (Effufus) culmo nudo ftrlfto, panicula late- 
rali. Flor. Leyd. 44. Rujh with a naked clofe flalk* and 
a lateral panicle. Juncus lsevis, panicula fparsa, major. 
C. B. P. Larger common foft Rujh* with a fpreading 
panicle. 

4. Juncus (Conglomeratis) culmo nudo ftricto, capitulo 
laterali. Prod. Leyd. 44. Rujh with a clofe naked 
flalk and lateral heads. Juncus lsevis, panicula non 
fparsa. C. B. P. Soft Rujh with a more compacl panicle. 
There are many other fpecies of this genus, fome of 
which grow naturally in England, and are very trou- 
blefomc weeds in many places, fo are* not worthy of 
being enumerated here ; and thofe which are here, 
mentioned, is only to point out a method of deftroy- 
ing them. 

The firft and fecond forts grow on the fea-ihores, 
where they are frequently watered by the fait water. 
Thefe two forts are planted with great, care on the 
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banks of the feain Holland, in order to prevent tn£ 
water f rom waihing away the earth j which being 
very loofe, would.be in danger of removing every 
tide, if it were not for the roots of thefe Ruflies, which 
faften themfclves very deep in the ground, and mat 
themfelves near the i'urfacc, fo as to hold the earth 
clofely together. Therefore, whenever the roots of 
thefe Rufhcs aredeftroyed, the inhabitants immediately 
repair them to prevent farther damage. In the fum- 
mer time, when the Ru flies are fully grown, the in- 
habitants cut them, and tie them -up. into bundles, 
which are dried, and afterward carried into the lar- 
ger towns and cities, where they are wrought into 
baflcets, and feveral other ufeful things, which are 
frequently fent into England. Thefe forts do not 
grow fo ftrong in England, as they do on the Maefe* 
and fome other places in Holland, where I have fecn 
them upward of four feet high. 
The third and fourth forts grow on moift, ftrong, un- 
cultivated lands in molt parts of England, and con- 
fume the herbage where they are futtered to remain. 
The beft method of deftroying thefe Rufhcs is, to 
fork them up clean by the roots in July, and after 
having let them lie a fortnight or three weeks to dry, 
to lay them in heaps, and burn them gently ; and the 
allies which thefe afford, will be good manure for 
the land j but in order to prevent their growing again, 
and to make the pafture good, the land mould be 
drained, otherwife there will be no deftroying thefe 
Rufhes entirely but after it is well drained, if the' 
roots are annually drawn up, and the ground kept 
duly rolled, they may be fubdued. 
JUNIPERUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 5S8. tab. 361. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 1005. Juniper •* in French, Genevrier. 
. The Characters are, 

It hath male and female flowers in different plants* and 
fometimes at feparate diftances on the fame plant. The 
male flowers grow on a conical katkin the flowers art 
placed by threes* two of them faflened along the common 
tail oppqfite % terminated by a Jingle one -* the fcales are 
broad* Jhort, lying over each other* and fixed to the co- 
lumn by a very fljort foot -flalk. The flower has no petal* 
but three flamina in the male flower which are joined in 
one . body below* having three diftincl Jummits* adhering 
to the fcales of the lateral flowers. The female flowers 
have a fmall three-pointed empalement fitting upon the 
germen* which is permanent \ they have three ftiff* acute* 
permanent petals * the germen fitting below the empalement* 
fuppoNs three ftngle Jlyles* crowned by fligmas. The ger- 
. men afterward becomes a roundijh berry y inclofing three 
ftony feeds, which are oblong and angular on one fide* but 
convex on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the twelfth fe&ion of 
Linnaeus's twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dicecia Mo- 
nodelphia, which includes thofe plants which have 
male and female flowers in different plants, whofe fta- 
mina are joined in one body. 
The Species are, 

1. Juniperus {Communis) foliis ternis patentibus mu- 
cronatis bacca longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 040. Ju- 
niper with fpreading Jharp-pointed leaves placed by threes. 
Juniperis vulgaris fruticofa. C. B. P. 488. The com- 

• man Englijb Juniper. 

2. Juniperis (Suecia) foliis ternis patentibus, acutiori- 
bus, ramis erection bus, bacca longioribus. Juniper 
with longer and more acute-pcinied leaves placed by threes* 
erecJ branches* and longer berries. Juniperis vulgaris 
arbor. C. B. P. 488. The Tree* or Swedijb Juniper. 

3. Juniperus {Virginiana) foliis ternis omnibus paten- 
tibus* Juniper with leaves placed by threes* which are all 
of them fpreading. Juniperus Virginiana. H. L. Fo- 
lio ubique juniperino. Boerh. Ind. Cedar of Virginia* 
or red Cedar. 

4. Junipsrus (Caroliniana) foliis ternis bafi adnatis, ju- 
nioribus imbricatis, fenioribus patulis. Hort. Cliffl 
.464. Jumper with leaves placed by threes adhering at 
their bafe* the young ones lying aver each other* and the 
old ones fpreading. Juniperus Virginiana, foliis infe- 
rioribus junipcrinis, fuperioribus iabinam, velcyprcf- 
fum rcferemibus. Boerh. Ind. Ccrilina Cedar, 

5. Juki- 
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5. Junipekus (Bermtidiana) foliis inferioribus ternis, 
fuperioribus quadrifariam imbricatis. Jumper with 
spreading under leaves placed by threes* end the upper by 
fours, which lie clofe over each other. Juniperis Ber- 
mudiana. H. L. Cedar of Bermudas. 

6. Juniperis (Thurifera) foliis quadrifariam imbricatis 
acutis. Lin. Sp. 1471. Jumper with awUfiwped acute 
leaves placed by fours* lying over each other. Juniperus 
major bacca ccerulea. C. B. P. Greater Jumper with 

blue berries. t 

7. Juniperus (Phvnicia) foliis ternis obliterans imbri- 
catis obtuHs. Lin. Sp. 1471- Jumper with leaves placed 
by threes, which are obliterate* obtufe, and lying over 
each other. Cedrus folio cuprefli major, fructu flave- 
fcente. C. B. P. Greater Cedar with a Cyprefs leaf and 

yellowijh fruit. m , 

8. Juniperus {Lycra) foliis ternis undique imbricatis 
ovatis obtufis. Flor. Leyd. 90. Jumper with oval 
blunt leaves, which every where lie over each other. Ce- 
drus folio cuprefli media, majoribus baccis. C. B. P. 
488. Middle Cedar, with a Cyprefs leaf and larger 
berries. 

9. Juniperus {Barbadenfis) foliis omnibus quadnfanam 
imbricatis junioribus ovatis fcrtioribus acutis. Prod. 
Leyd. 90. Juniper with all the leaves placed by fours, 
lying over each other, the young being oval, the older 
acute. Juniperus maxima cuprefli folio minimo, cor- 
tice extcriore in tenues philyras fpiralis ductili. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 128. Greatejl Juniper with the leaft Cyprefs 
leaf, and the outer bark fplit ting off in thin dutlile pieces, 
commonly called Jamaica Berry-bearing Cedar. 

10. Juniperus {Sabina) foliis oppolitis erecYis decur- 
rentibus, ramis patulis. Jumper with oppoftte, creel, 
running leaves, and fpreading branches. Sabina folio ta- 
marifci. C. 13. P. 487. Savin with a Tamarifk-leaf, . or 
common Savin. 

11. Juniperus (Lujitaniea) foliis oppofitis patulis de- 
currentibus, ramis erection bus. Juniper with oppojite 
fpreading leaves, which run over each other, and more 
ereel branches. Sabina folio cuprefli. C. B. P. 487. 
Savin with a Cyprefs leaf, commonly called Berry-bearing 

Savin. # „ 

12. Juniperus (Oxyccdrus) foliis undique imbricatis ob- 
t u lis , r a m i s te re ti bu s . Juniper with obt life leaves every- 
where lying ever each other, and taper branches, Juni- 
perus major, bacca rufefcente. C. B. P. 489. Greater 
Juniper with a brownijh berry. 

13. Juniperus (Hifpanica) foliis quadrifariam imbrica- 
tis acutis. Prod. Leyd. 90. Juniper with acute leaves 
lying over each other, placed four ways. Cedrus Hifpa- 
nica proccrior, fructu maximo , nigro. Tourn. Inflr. 
588. Taller Spanijh Cedar, with a very large black fruit. 
The ftrft fort grows naturally upon chalky lands 
5n many parts ofEngland. This is a low flirub, fel- 
donl rifing more than three feet high, fending out 
many fpreading branches, which incline on every fide, 
covered with a brown bark, and garnilhed with nar- 
row awl-fhapcd leaves ending in acute points, which 
are placed by threes round the branches, pointing 
outward ; thefe are of a grayifli colour, and conti- 
nue through the year ; the male flowers fometimes 
are fituated on the fame plant with the female, but at 
diftances, at other times they are upon diftincl: 
plants : the female flowers arc fuccecded by round- 
ifli berries, which are firft green, but when ripe, are 
of a dark purple colour. The berries ripen in the 
autumn. - 

The wood, the berries, and the gum, are ufed in 
medicine ; the gum is titled Sandaracha. 
The fecond fori is known in the gardens by the ti- 
tle of Swedifli Juniper : this is by many fuppofed to 
be ohly a, variety of the firft:, but is undoubtedly a 
diftincl: fpecies, for I have many years raifed both 
forts from the feeds, and have never found them al- 
ter. This fort rifes to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, the branches grow more erect, the leaves are 
narrower, and end in more acute points : they are 
placed farther afunder on the branches, and the ber- 
ries are longer. It grows naturally in Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway. ... 
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The third fort grows naturally in mod. parts of 
North America, where it is called red Cedar, -to diilm 
guifh it from a fort of Cyprefs, which is called white 
Cedar there. Of this there are two, if not three va- 
rieties, befides the fpecies here enumerated ; one of 
which has leaves in every part, like thole of the Sa- 
vin, and upon being rubbed, emit a very itrong un- 
grateful odour: this is commonly diftinguifhetl in 
America, by the title of Savin- tree. There is ano- 
ther with leaves very like thofe of Cyprefs, but as 
thefe generally arife from the fame feeds when they 
are fent from America, fo they may be fuppofed 
to be only feminal variations. 

The lower leaves of the fourth fort are like thofe 
of the Swedilh Juniper, but the upper leaves are like 
thofe of the Cyprefs ; and this difference is conftant, 
if the feeds are carefully gathered from the fame tree ; 
but as molt of thofe people who fend over thefe feeds, 
are not very careful to diftinguifh the difference, fo 
It often happens that the feeds of two or three forts 
are mixed together, which has given occafion to peo- 
ple to imagine them but one fpecies ; but all the leaves 
of the third are like thofe of the Juniper, fo the gar- 
deners call this the red Virginia Cedar ; and the fourth 
they call Carolina Cedar, though all the forts grow 
naturally in Virginia. 

The fifth fort is the Bermudas Cedar, whofe wood 
has a very ftrong odour, and was formerly in great 
efteem for wainlcottirig of rooms, and alio for fur- 
niture •, but the odour being too powerful for many 
perfons, has rendered it leis valuable, and at pre- 
fent there is not much of it imported into Eng- 
land. Thefe plants, while young, have acute-pointed 
leaves* which fpread open, arid are placed by threes 
round the branches ; but as the trees advance, fo 
their leaves alter, and the branches are four-cornered ; 
the leaves are very (hurt, and placed by fours round 
the branches, lying over each other like the fcales 
of fifh ; the berries are jjroduccd toward the end of 
the branches ; thefe are of a dark red colour, inclining 
to purple. As there are few of thefe trees of any 
w reat fize in England, fo I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining their flowers, therefore do nor 
know if they have male and female flowers on the 
fame plant, or if they are on different plants for 
although I have received very fine fpecimens from 
Bermudas, yet they arc all with fruit on them aimoft 
fully grown, and notone with male flowers; and as thefe 
trees are commonly dcftroycdinEnglandwhencverthere 
happens a fevere winter, where they are not flickered, 
fo we have little hopes of feeing them in flower here. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Iftria, from whence 
I received the berries, which have fucceeded with me 
in the Chelfea garden. This hath fpreading branches, 
growing thinly, which are garnilhed with acure- 
pointcd leaves, placed by fours round the branches ; 
they are of a deep green, and not very clofe to each 
other, but grow horizontally, pointing outward ; the 
berries are much larger than thofe of the common 
Juniper, and are blue when ripe. . 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence I have frequently received the berries. This 
fort grows with its branches in a pyramidjcal form 
the lower ones are garnilhed with fhort, acute-pointed, 
grayilh leaves, placed by threes round the branches, 
pointing outward ; but thofe on the upper branches 
are of a dark green, lying over each other like the 
fcales of fifh, but end in acute points. The male 
flowers are produced at the extremity of the branches *, 
they are fituated in a loofe, fcaly, conical katkin, 
(landing upon a fhort foot-ftalk erect the fruit is 
produced fometimes upon the fame tree, at tii fiances 
from the flowers, and at other times they are upon 
feparate trees ; the berries of this are of a pale yellow 
when ripe, and about the fize of thofe of the common 
Juniper. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 

from both which countries I have received it. The 

branches of this fort crow erect, and are covered with 

a reddifli brown bark j the leaves are final), obtufe, 

and 
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and lie over each other like the fcalcs of fifh ; the 
male flowers grow at the extremity of the branches 
in a conical katkin, and the fruit grows fingle from 
the fide of the branches below the katkins, on the 
fame branch ; the berries are large, oval, and, when 
ripe; are brown. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alfo 
in the other iflands of the Welt-Indies, where it rifes 
to be one of the large ft timber trees in thole coun- 
tries ; the wood is frequently fetched from thence by 
the inhabitants of North America, for building of 
ihips. This fort is generally confounded with the Ber- 
mudas Cedar, and taken for the fame, but the fpeci- 
mens of it which were fent me by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, prove them to be different trees; for the branches 
of this fpread very wide, the leaves are extremely 
fmall, and are every where lying imbricarim over 
each other; the bark is rugged, and fplits off in 
firings, and is of a very dark colour •, the berries 
are iinaller than thole of the Bermudas Cedar, and are 
of a light brown colour when ripe : this fort is male 
and female in different trees. 

The tenth fort is the common Savin ; this grows na- 
turally in Italy, Spain, and the Levant, upon the 
mountains where it is cold. It fends out its branches 
horizontally, fo feldom riles more than three or four 
feet high, but fpreads to a confiderable diilancc every 
way ; the branches are garnifhed with very fhort acute- 
pointed leaves placed oppofite, which run over each 
other along the branches, whole ends point upward. 
This fort very rarely produces either flower or feed 
in the gardens ; I have frequently examined old plants 
which have been Handing more than fifty years, and 
have not more than three times found any male 
flowers upon them, and but once have feen any ber- 
ries, which were upon a feparate tree from the flowers ; 
thefe berries were fmaller than thofe of the common 
Juniper, but of the fame colour, and were a little 
compreffed ; the whole plant has a very rank ftrong 
odour when touched. ' The leaves of this fhrub are 
much ufed by the farriers for horfes when they have 
worms ; and Mr. Ray commends the juice of it mixed 
with milk, and fweetcned with fugar, as an excellent 
medicine for children who are troubled with worms. 
The leaves beaten into a cataplafm with hog's-lard, 
will cure children's fcabby heads. 
The eleventh fort has, by many, been fuppofed to 
be only an accidental variety of the former, but there 
is a a manifeffc difference between them ; for the 
branches of this grow more creel than thofe of the 
eleventh fort, the leaves arc fhorter, and end in 
acute points which fpread outward. This fort will 
rife to the height of feven or eight feet, and produces 
great quantities of berries. I have propagated this 
fort from feeds, but have never found it vary. It lias 
been diftinguifhed by moft of the old botanifts, by 
the title of Berry-bearing Savin. It grows natu- 
rally on the Alps, from whence I have received the 
berries. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and the foutli of France, where it rifes ten or twelve 
feet high, fending out branches the whole length of 
the ftem, which are garnifhed with fmall obtufe 
leaves, lying over each other like the fcales of fifh ; 
the branches are fmall and taper, having no angles or 
corners, as moft of the others have ; the male flowers 
arc fituated at the end of the branches in conical fcaly 
katkins, and the berries grow below from the fide 
of the fame branches. Thefe are larger, than thofe 
of the common Juniper, and when ripe are brown. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Spain and 
Portugal, where it riles from twenty-five to thirty 
feet high, fending out many branches which form a 
fort or pyramid ; the branches are garnifhed with 
acute-pointed leaves, which lie over each other four 
ways, fo as to make the branches four-cornered ; 
the berries of this fort are very large, and black when 
ripe. 

Thefe plants are all propagated by fowing their feeds, 
the belt feafon for which is as foon as they arc ripe, if 
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they can then be procured ; for when they are kept 
until fpring before they are fown, they will not come 
up until the fecond year. The ground in which the 
feeds of the hardy forts are fown, fhould be frelh and 
light, but it Ihould not be dunged : it fhould be well 
dug and levelled very even ; then fow your feeds 
thereon pretty thick, and frft fome earth over them 
about half an inch thick ; this bed will require no 
farther care than only to keep it clear from weeds, 
and toward the middle or latter end of April, you 
will find fome of your plants appear above ground, 
though, perhaps, the grcatcft part of them may lie 
till the fpring following before they come up ; 
therefore you mould carefully clear the beds from 
weeds, and in very dry weather refrefh them with 
fome water, which will greatly promote the growth 
of thofe plants which are up, and alfo caufe the other 
feeds to vegetate ; but if the bed in which thefe feeds 
are fown is much cxpoied to the fun, it Ihould 
be fhaded with mats in the day ; for when the plants 
come lirll up, they will not bear too much heat. 
In this bed they fhould remain till the fecond autumn, 
when you mult prepare fome beds to tranlplant them 
into, which ihould alfo be of light, frelh, undunged 
foil; and having well dug and clcanfed the ground 
from all noxious weeds and roots, you fhould make 
it level; and then in the beginning of October, which 
is the proper feafon for removing thefe plants, you 
ihould raiie up the young plants with a trowel, preferv- 
ing as much earth as polliblcto their roots, and plant 
them into beds about five or fix inches afunder each 
way, giving them fome water to fettle the earth to 
their roots ; and if it Ihould prove very dry weather, 
you may lay a little mulch upon the lurface of. the 
ground round their roots, which will be of great fer- 
vice to the plants. Hut as many of the feeds will be 
yet left in the ground where they are fown, fo the 
beds fhould not be dilhirbed too much in taking up 
the plants ; for I have known a bed fown with thefe 
berries, which has fupplied plants for three years 
drawing, fome of the berries having lain fo long in 
the ground before they fprouted ; therefore the fur- 
face of the beds fhould be kept level, and conftantly 
clean from weeds. 

The plants may remain two years in thefe beds, ob- 
ferving to keep them clear from weeds ; in the 
fpring you fhould ltir the ground gently between 
them, that their roots may with greater cafe llrike 
into it; after which time they Ihould be tranfplantcd, 
either into a nurfery, at the -di fiance of three feet 
row .from row, and eighteen inches afunder in the 
rows, or into the places where they are to remain 
for good. The bell' feafon to tranlplant them (as I 
before obferved) is in the beginning of October, when 
you fhould take them up carefully, to preferve a 
ball of earth to their roots ; and when planted, their 
roots fhould be mulched ; all which, if carefully at- 
tended to, as alio obferving to refrefh them with 
water in very dry weather until they have taken new 
root, will preferve them from the danger of not 
growing; and they being extreme hardy in refpccT: 
to cold', will defy the fevereft of our winters to in- 
jure themV provided they are not planted in a moifl 
or rich foil. 

In order to have thefe trees afpire in height, their 
under branches fhould be taken oft", efpecially where 
they arc inclined to grow ftrong, but they mud 
not be kept too clofely pruned, which would retard 
their growth ; for ali thefe Evergreen trees do more 
or lefs abound with a refinous juice, which in hot 
weather is very apt to flow out from fuch places as are 
wounded ; fo that it will not be advifeable to take off 
too many branches at once, which would make fo 
many wounds, from which their lap in hot weather 
would flow in fuch plenty, as to render the trees weak 
and unhealthy. 

The two forts of Virginian Cedars grow to a much 
greater height than the former, and in their native 
country afford excellent timber for many ufcs; but 
with us there are very few which are above twenty- 

7 L five 
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five or thirty feet high, though there is no doubt of 
their growing larger ; for they thrive very fall after 
the three firlt years, and refift thelharpeft froft of our 
climate exceeding well, and are very apt to grow 
ftrait and regular, provided they are not fuffered to 
(hoot out too much at bottom. 

Thefe plants are alfo propagated by feeds, which 
mult be procured from Virginia or Carolina (for they 
rarely produce ripe feeds in England) and (own as was 
directed for the other Junipers ; but as this feed can- 
not be procured in England till Ipring, fo when (own 
at that feafon, it remains in the ground until the fuc- 
cecding ipring before the plants appear therefore you 
mult obferve to keep the beds clear from weeds, and 
not fuffer the feeds to bedifturbed, which is often the 
fault offome impatient people, who think, becaufe 
the plants do not rife the firii year, that they will ne- 
ver come up, and lb dig up the ground again, where- 
by their feeds are buried but if they are let remain, 
they feldom fail to grow, though fometimes it is two 
years after fowing before they come up. When the 
plants come up they mud be carefully weeded, and 
in dry weather mould be refrefhed with water, which 
will greatly forward their growth-, and the autumn 
following they flinuld have a little rotten tan laid be- 
tween ihem, to keep out the froft. In this bed the 
plants may remain till they have had two years growth, 
then they mould be tranfplanted into other beds, as 
was directed before for the other forts, obferving to 
prcferve a ball of earth to their roots; and after 
they are planted, if the feafon proves dry, they muft be 
carefully watered, and the furface of the ground co- 
vered with mulch, to prevent the fun and wind from 
entering the earth to dry their fibres ; but they fliould. I 
not be too much watered, which often proves inju- 
rious to thefe trees, by rotting their tender fibres foon 
after they are emitted, whereby the plants have been 
often deitroyed. 

In thefe beds they may remain two years, obferving 
to keep them clear from weeds ; and in winter you 
Ihould lay a little frefli mulch upon the furface of the 
ground round their roots, which will prevent the froft 
from penetrating to them, and effectually preferve 
them for while the plants are fo young, they are lia- 
ble to be injured by hard frofts, when too much 
expofed thereto ; but when they have attained a 
greater flrength, they will refift the fevereft of our 
cold. 

After two years, they fliould cither be removed into 
a nurfery (as was directed for the common Juniper) 
or tranfplanted where they are dcfigned to remain, ob- 
ferving always to take them up carefully, otherwife 
they are fubject to fail upon tranfplanting •, as alfo to 
mulch the ground, and water them as was before di- 
rected, tin til they have taken root ; after which they 
will require no farther care, than only to keep the 
ground clear about their roots, and to prune up 
their fide branches to make them afpire in height. 
The foil in which you plant thefe trees fliould be 
frclh and light, but muft not be dunged, cfpecially at 
the time when they are planted tor dung is very 
hurtful to them, if it be not quite rotted to mould 
therefore the mulch which is laid upon the furface 
of the ground ihould not be dung, but rather 
fome old tanners bark or fea-coal afhes, which will 
prevent the froft from penetrating deep in the 
ground. 

Thefe trees being thus managed, will in a few years 
rife to a confiderable ftature, and by the variety of 
their evergreen leaves and manner of growth, will 
;reatly add to the beauty of all plantations, if rightly 
ifpofed, which indeed is what we feldom obferve in 
any of the Englifh gardens or wildernefles ; for there 
are few people who confider the different growths of 
the fevcral trees with which they compofc fuch plan- 
tations, fo as to place die talleit growing trees the 
backwardeft from fight, and the next degree to fuc- 
ceed them, and fo gradually diminiihing till we come 
to the common Juniper, and others of the lamegrowth, 
whereby all the trees will be feen, and the gradual de- 
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clivity of their tops will appear like a verdant dope 
and be much more agreeable to the fight, as alio more 
advantageous to the growth of the trees, than to place 
fhrubs of humble growth near fuch plants as will 
grow to the firlt magnitude, whereby the fhrub is hi;l 
from fight, and will be over-fhadowed and deftroyed \ 
nor can the diftance which each tree requires, be fo 
juftly proportioned any other way for in this dittri- 
bution, the largeft trees being feparated by themfelves 
may be placed at a due diftance ; and then thofe of a 
middling growth fucceeding, may be accordingly al- 
lowed fufflcient 'room ; and the fniaUer, which are 
next the fight, being placed much clofer, will hide 
the naked Items ot the larger trees, and have an 
agreeable effect to the fight. 

The timber of thefe trees is of excellent ufe in Ame- 
rica, for building of velfels, wainfeotting houfes, and 
for making many forts of utenfils, it abounding with 
a bitter refin, which prevents its being deftroyed by 
vermin, but itis very brittle, therefore not lb proper for 
ftubborn ufes j but however, by increafing the num- 
ber of our timber trees, we fhall find many advan- 
tages, befides the pleafure their variety affords ; for 
we may hereby have trees of very different kinds, 
which are adapted to grow in various foils and fitu- 
tions, whereby we fhall never want proper trees for all 
the different forts of foils in England, if proper care 
be taken in their choice •, which would be a great im- 
provement to many parts of this kingdom, wh ich now 
lie unplanted, becaule the owner, perhaps, find that 
neither Oaks nor Elms will thrive there, and confe- 
quently concludes, that no other fort of tree will, which 
is a great miftake ; for if we confider how different the 
ftructure of trees are (being defigned by the wife Au- 
thor and contriver of all things, to grow on different 
foils and fituations) and only obferve what forts are 
adapted for growing on dry barren mountains, and 
what are dcfigned for the lower and richer valleys, we 
need never be at a lofs for proper trees for all forts of 
ground. 

The Bermudas Cedar being a native of that illand, 
and alfo of the Bahama Ifiands, is much tenderer than 
either of the former forts, except that of Jamaica, fb is 
not likely to thrive well in this country j for although 
many of thefe plants have lived feveral years in the open 
air in England, yet whenever a fevere winter happens, 
it either kills them, or fb much defaces them, that they 
do not recover their verdure in a year or two after. 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds in the lame 
manner as the former, with only this difference, that 
thefe ihould be fown in pots or tubs of earth, that 
they may be removed into fhelter in the wintertime, 
otherwife the young plants arc often hurt by hard 
frofts ; but they will require no more care than only 
to be placed under a common hot-bed frame, where 
the glafies may be conftantly kept off in mild wea- 
ther, when they cannot have too much free air, and 
only covered in hard frofts. Thefe feeds conftantly 
remain in the ground until the fecond year before they 
come up, therefore the earth in the pots ihould not 
be difturbed ; and in the fummer time they fhould 
be placed in the fhade, to prevent the earth from 
drying too faft ; and in very dry weather they fhouid 
be often watered, but do not give too much water to 
them at once, whichr would rot the feeds. 
The fpring following, when the young plants come 
up, they muft be carefully cleared from weeds, and in 
dry weather refrefhed with water ; but fhould ftand, 
during the fummer fealbn, in a place defended from 
ftrong winds ; and in winter muft be placed under 
frames, where they may he covered in hard froity 
weather, but muft have open air when the weather 
is mild. In April following you fhould tranfplant them 
each into a fingle halfpenny pot filled with frefh light 
earth, being careful to raife them up with a ball" of 
earth to their roots ; and when they are planted, you 
fhould water them, to fettle the earth to their roots ; 
then place the pots in a warm ihuation, where they 
may be defended from fun and wind : but if you will 
beftow a moderate hot bed to plunge the pots in, it 

will 
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will greatly promote their taking new root ; however, 
you inu ft carefully defend them from the great heat 
of the fun, which is injurious to them when frefh re- 
moved ; but when they have taken root, you may ex- 
pofe them by degrees to the open air. If you fuffer 
the pots to remain plunged all the fummer, it will 
prcferve the earth therein from drying fo faft as it 
would do, if they were fet upon the ground. 
In October you Hiould again remove thefe plants into 
fhelter, or elfe plunge their pots into the ground un- 
der a warm hedge, where they may be protected from 
the cold north and eait winds ; and in the ipring fol- 
lowing you mult fhift the plants into pots a fize larger, 
taking away fome of the earth from the outfide of the 
ball, and adding fome frefh, which will promote their 
growth ; and fo continue to manage them as was be- 
fore di reeled, until you plant them out in the places 
where they are defigned to remain ; which fliould not 
be done till they are four or five years old, by which 
time they will be llrong enough to bear the cold of 
our common winters. 

The reafon for my directing thefe plants to be pre- 
ferred in pots until they are planted out for good is, 
becaufe they are difficult to tranfplant, and being 
tender will require fome flicker while young ; and 
whoever obferves the method here laid down, will 
find the plants fo managed to gain two years growth 
in fix, from thofe railed in the open air, and be in 
lefs danger of being deftroyed; and as the trouble 
and cxpence in railing them this way is not great, lb 
it is worth praftifing, fince in a few years the trees 
will recompenie the trouble. 

The timber of this tree is of a reddifli colour, and 
very fweet, and is commonly known in England by 
the name of Cedar Wood •, though there are divers 
forts of wood called by that name, which come from 
very different trees, efpecially in the Weft-Indies, 
where there are feveral trees of vallly different ap- 
pearances and genera, which have that appellation : 
it is this wood which is ufed for pencils, as alio to 
wainfcot rooms, and make Hair-cafes, it enduring 
longer found than mod other forts of timber, which, 
perhaps, may be owing to fome extreme bitter tafte 
in the refin, with which the tree abounds ; for it is 
very remarkable, that the worms do not eat the bot- 
toms of the veflels built with this wood, as they do 
thofe built with Oak-, fo that the vcfTels built with 
Cedar are much preferable to thofe built with any 
other fort of timber, for the ufe of the "Weft-India 
feas, but they are not fit for Ihips of war, the wood 
being lb brittle as to fplit to pieces with a cannon 
ball. 

The Jamaica Juniper is more impatient of cold than 
the Bermudas, fo will not live through the winter in 
the open air in England, and the plants mult be pre- 
fer ved in pots and houfed in the winter ; this is pro- 
pagated by feeds, in the fame way as the Bermudas 
Cedar-, but if the pots are plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed the fecond J'pring after the feeds are fbwn, it 
will bring up the plants fooner, and they will have 
more time to get ftrcngth before winter. 
All the other forts are hardy enough to live in the 
open air, fo are very well worth propagating, as they 
will add to the variety of Evergreen plantations; fome 
of the forts will rife to a very confiderable height, fb 
may prove to be ufeful timber, and may be adapted 
to iuch Ibils as will not fuit many other trees. 
The common Savin fhould not be neglected, becaufe 
it is fo very hardy as never to be injured by the fevereft 
froft ; and as this fpreads its branches near the ground, 
fo if the plants are placed on the borders of woods, 
they will have a good effect in winter, by fcreening 
the nakednels of the ground from fight. 
All thefe forts are propagated by their feeds, which 
may be fbwn in the lame way as the common Juniper, 
and the plants afterward fo managed; and molt of the 
forts may be propagated by cuttings, which, if planted 
in autumn in a fhady border will take root; but 
thofe plants which are railed from cuttings will never 
grow fb upright^ nor to fo large a fize as the plants 
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which are raifed from feeds ; fo that when thefe can 
be procured, it is much the better method, but the 
other is frequently practifed on thofe forts which do 
not perfect their feeds in England. 
As feveral of thefe forts grow to the height of eighteen 
or twenty feet, the procuring as many of the forts as 
can be gotten from the countries of their growth, will 
be adding to the variety of our Evergreen plantations, 
which cannot be too much propagated in England, 
where, in general, our winters arc temperate enough 
for them to thrive to advantage; and as the forts 
which are a little more tender than the others obtain 
Itrength, they will be in lefs danger of fu fie ring by 
fcvere winters, as we find by many other plants, which 
were fo tender as not to live in the open air at firft, 
but now defy the fevereft cold of our climate. 
J U S S I JE A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 47 S. 
The Characters are, 
// hath a fmall permanent empalement, divided into five 
figments at the top, fitting up oh the germen. The flower 
has five roundijh Jpredding petals, and ten Jhort flender 
ftamina, terminated by roundijh Jummits. The oblong ger- . 
wen fupports a flender ftyle, crowned by a fiat ftigma, marked 
with five Jiripes, The germen ajterward becomes a thick 
cblong capjule, crowned by the empalement, 'which opens 
lengthways, and is filled with fin all feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecliori of 
Linnaeus's tenth clafs, intided Decandria Monogyhia, 
which includes the plants whole flowers have ten fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
1. JussijfcA (Sitjfriilicofa) crecla villofa, fioribiis tetrape- 
talis, decandriis feflilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 555. Up- 
right hairy JuJJuea, with ficzvers fitting clofe to the ftalks, 
having Jour petals and ten fiamina. Lyfimachia Indica 
non pappofa, fiore lutco minimo, filiquis caryophyl- 
lum aromaticum aimulahtibus. H. L. 396. Indian 
Primroje with a very Jmall yellow flower, and pods re- 
sembling Cloves. 
1. Jussi/EA (Pubejcens) villofa, caule erecto ramofo, flo- 
ribus pentapetalis, decandriis feflilibus. Hairy Jufflaa 
with an erctt branching ftalk, flowers having five petals, 
and ten ftamina which Jit cloje to the ftalk. Lyfimachia 
lutea erecta, non pappofa major, foliis hirfutis, fructu 

caryophylloide. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 85. Yellow upright 
larger T ree-PrimroJe with hairy leaves, and a Jruit like 
Cloves. 

3. Jussi^a (ErcEla) crecla glabra^ floribus tetrapetalis 
octandris feflilibus. Flor. Zcyl. 1 70. Smooth upright 
Jujfuva with Jottr petals, and eight ftamina to the Jtowcrs, 
which Jit cloje to the ftalk. Lyfimachia lutea nori pap- 
pofa, crecta, foliis ghibris, fructu caryophylloide. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 85. Tellow upright Tree-Primroje with 
Jmootb leaves, and a Jttfit like Cloves. 
. Jussi^a {Onagra) caule erecta ramofo glabro, flori- 
bus tetrapetalis oclandris feflilibus^ foliis lanceolatis. 
Jttffixa with an upright, branching, Jmooth ftalk, fioivers 
having Jour petals, and eight ftamina fitting cloje to the 
ftalk, and Jpear-Jhaped leaves. Onagra foliis perficaria? 
amplioribus, parvo- flare luteo. Plum. Cat. 7. Tree- 
Primrofe with a large Arjejjnart leaf, and a Jmall yellow 
flower. 

, JfussiiEA (Hirjuta) caule erecto firriplici hirfuto, fo- 
liis lanceolatis, floribus perirapetaHsdccandris feflilibus. 
JuJJi*a with a Jingle, upright, hairy ftalk, Jpear-Jhaped 
leaves, and fiowers which have five petals, and ten fta- 
mina fitting cloje to the ftalk. Onagra crecla, caule ru- 
bra hirfuto, foliis oblongis, fiore rnagho luteo. Houft. 
MSS. Upright Primroje with a hairy IcaJ of a reddtfh 
colour, oblong leaves, and a large yellow flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the feeds were fent mc by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar; this rifes with alhrubby ftalk near three feet 
high, lending out feveral fide branches, which are gar- 
nimed with oblong hairy leaves placed alternate. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the Italics lingly, 
having ihort foot-ftalks ; they have four frhali yellow 
petals with eight ftamina ; thefe fit upon the germen, 
which afterward becomes an oblong feed- veflel, crown- 
ed by the fbur-lcaved empalemeni* and has a great re- 

fcmblance 
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femblance to Cloves. This plant flowers in July 
and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in October. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 
feeds of this were fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun ; 
this rifes with a hairy branching ftalk two feet high, 
and is garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, 
placed alternate. The flowers come out toward the 
end of the branches fingly from the wings of the 
leaves, fitting clofe to the ftalk they are compofed 
of five pretty large yellow petals, and ten (lamina ; 
thefe lit upon a long germen, which afterward be- 
comes the feed- vcficl, crowned by the empalement ; 
thefe are filled with fmall feeds. It flowers and feeds 
about the lame time with the laft. 
The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the feeds were fent me with thole of the former 
fort; this rifes with a fmooth creel: ftalk three feet 
high, garnifhed with long, narrow, fmooth, fpear- 
ihaped leaves. The flowers are large and yellow, 
fitting clofe. to the ftalk •, thefe are fucceeded by long 
feed-veflels, fhaped like thofe of the other forts. It 
flowers and feeds at the fame time with the 
former. 

The fourth fort was fent me from Carthagena by the 
late Dr. Houftoun ; this hath a branching fmooth 
ftalk near three feet high, garnifhed with fpear- 
fliapcd leaves, Handing upon Ihort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are fmall, yellow, and are compofed of four 
petals and eight ftamina ; thefe fit very clofe to the 
ftalk, and are fucceeded by fecd-vcfTels, fhaped like 
thofe of the former forts. 

The fifth fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houftoun ; this rifes with fingle upright 
red ftalks three feet high, which are hairy and chan- 
nelled. The leaves are fpear- fhaped, and placed al- 
ternate on the ftalks, ftanding nearer together than 
in any of the other forts. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, toward the top of the ftalk •, 
they are compofed of five large yellow petals, and ten 
ftamina fitting clofe to the ftalks, and are fucceeded 
by feed-veffels which are one inch long, and fhaped 
like thofe of the former forts. 

The firft, fecond, and fourth forts are annual plants, 
at leaft they arc fo in England ; for if the plants are 
raifed early in the fpring, they will flower in July, 
and ripen their feed the beginning of October ; and 
thofe plants which are raifed later in the fpring, cannot 
be preferved through the winter, though they are 
placed in a warm ftove; nor do their ftalks ever grow 
ligneous, or fliew any figns of their being perennial 
in their native country. 

The third and fifth forts have continued through the 
winter in the bark-ftovc, but thofe have been fuch 
plants as did not flower and feed the firft year ; for 
after they had perfected feeds, the following fummcr 
the plants decayed. 

All thefe forts are propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown early in the fpring, in pots filled with a foft 
loamy foil, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed •, but 
as thefe feeds often lie a whole year in the ground 
before they vegetate, the earth muft be kept moift, 
and the glaffcs of the hot-bed fhaded in the heat of 
the day, by this method the feeds may be brought 
foon to vegetate •, when the plants come up, and are 
fit to remove, they fhould be each planted into a 
fmall feparate pot, filled with light loamy earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where they 
fhould be fhaded from the fun till they have taken 

vnew root after which they fhould have free air ad- 
mitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the feafon •, they muft alfo be frequently rcfrefhed 
with water, but it muft not be given to them in too 
great plenty : when the roots of the plants have filled 
thefe fmall pots, the plants fhould be removed into 
others a fize larger j and if the plants arc too tall to 
ftand under the frames of the hot- bed, they fhould be 
removed into the bark-ftove, where they may remain 
to flower and perfect their feeds ; for when the plants 
rife early in the fpring, and are brought forward in 

• hot- beds, all the forts will flower and perfect their 
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feeds the fame year, which is better than to have them 
to keep through the winter. 
JUSTICIA. Houft. Nov. Gen. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
27. Adhatoda. Tourn. Lift. R. H. 175. tab. 79. This 
plant was fo named by the late Dr. Houftoun, in ho- 
nour of James Juftice, Efq; a great lover and cu- 
courager of gardening and botany. 
The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is fmall, and divided into fz'c 
acute fegments at the top. The flower hath one petal, 
which is divided into two lips almojl to the bottom, which 
are entire. The upper lip is raifed archways, and the 
under is reflexed. ' It hath two awl-Jhaped ftamina fituated 
under the upper lip, terminated by treel fummits which 
are bifid at their bafc. It hath *an oblong germen, J up- 
porting a jlsnder ftyle zvbich is longer than the petal, 
crowned by a fingle fligma. The germen afterward bi - 
comes an oblong capfule with tivo cells, divided by a pay. 
tit ion, which is contrary to the two valves, which open 
with an elajlicity, and.caft out the roundifh feeds. 
This genus of .plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linnreus's fecond clafs, intitled Diandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whole flowers have two 
ftamina and one ftyle. To this genus of Dr. Houf- 
toun's is joined the Adhatoda of Tournefort, but there 
is a distinction in their Mowers ; the two lips of Julli- 
cia are entire, but the upper lip of Adhatoda is in- 
dented at the end, and the under is divided into three 
parts and in the capfule of Jufticia there are feldom 
more than two feeds, but in Adhatoda feveral. 
The Species are, 

1. Justicia {Scorpioides) foliis oblongo-ovatis hirfutis, 
feflilibus, floribus fpicatis alaribus, caule frudcofo. 
Jufiicia with oblcng, cval, hairy leaves fitting chfe to 
the ftalks, andflowers growing in fpikes proceeding from 
the fide of the ftalks, which are ftorubby. Jufticia fru- 
tefcens, floribus fpicatis majoribus, uno verfu diipo- 
fitis. Houft. MSS. Shrubby Jufticia with larger f ewers 
growing in fpikes, which are ranged on one fide. 

2. Justicia {Sexangularis) caule erecto ramofo hexan- 
gulari, foliis ovatis oppofitis, bracteis cuneiformibus 
confertis. Jufticia with an erett branching ftalk, having 
fix angles, oval leaves placed oppefite, and wedge-fljaped 
fmall leaves {or braclea:) growing in cluftcrs. Jufticia an- 
nua hexangulari caule, foliis Circrere conjugates, flore 
miniato. Houft. MSS. Annual Jufticia with an hcxar.gu- 
lar ftalk, Enchanters Nightjhadc leaves fet by pairs, and 
a carmine flower. 

3. Justicia {Fruticofa) foliis ovato-lanccolatis, pedlcu- 
latis, hirfutis, bracteis cordatis acuminatis, caule fru- 
ticofo. Jufticia with oval fpear-f/japed leaves growing on 
foot-ftalks, heart-Jhaped acutcpointcd bra£lc<?, and a 
ftorubby ftalk. Jufticia frutefcens & hirfuta, foliis ob- 
longis pediculis Jongiffimis, More rubro. Houft. MSS. 
Shrubby and hairy Jufticia with oblong leaves growing on 
veiy long foot-ftalks, and a red fewer. 

4. Justicia {Adhatoda) arborca, foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
bracteis ovatis pcrfiftentibus, corollarum galea con- 
cava. Flor. Zcyl. 16. Tree-Jufticia with oval fpear 'fhaped 
leaves, oval permanent braSlex, and a concave helmet to 
the flower. Adhatoda Zcylanenfium. H. L. 642. Ad- 
hatoda of Ceylon, commonly called Malabar Nut. 

5. Justicia [Hyffopif olia) fruticofa, foliis lanceolatis in- 
tegerrimis, pedunculis trifioris ancipitibus, bractcis 
calyce brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 5. Shrubby Jufticia 
with entire fpear-Jhaped leaves, foot-ftalks having three 
flowers placed different ways, and a bratlea ftjcrter than 
the empalement. Adhatoda Indica, folio faligno, flore 
albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 239. Indian Adhatoda with 
a JVillow leaf and white flower, commonly called Snap- 
tree. 

6. Justicia {Spinofa) fpinofa, foliis oblongo-ovntis cmar- 
ginatis, caule fruticofo ramofo. Prickly Jufticia with 
oblong oval leaves indented at their edges, and a fhrnhby 
branching ftalk. Adhatoda Antegoana, Lycit facie, 
fpinofa. Petiv. Prickly Adhatoda of Antigua* with the 
appearance of Boxthorn. 

7. JusticiX { Arbor ea) arborea, foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
• feflilibus, fubtus tomentofis, floribus fpicatis congcftis 

terminal ibus. Tree-Jufticia with flpcar -fhaped oval leaves, 

wet I*) 1 
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woolly on their under fide* fitting clofe to the ftalks % with 
'fpikes of flower* ( growing in clufters at the ends ' of the 
branches'. Adhatoda arborea, foliis oblbngis, fuBtus 
villofis, floribus fpicatis albis. Houft.' Tree- Adhatoda 
with oblong leaves* hairy on their under fide* and fpikes 

of white flowers. 
8. Justicia (Eclolium) arborea, foliis lanceolato ovatis, 
bra&eis ovatis deciduis mucronatis, corollarum galea 
reflexa. Flor. Zcyl. 17- Trec-jufticia with fpear-fhaped 
oval leaves* oval-pointed braftej: which fall off* and a 
reflexed helmet to the flowers. Adhatoda ipica longiflx- 
ma, flore reflexo. Burman. Zeyl. 7; tab. 4. f. 1. Ad- 
hatoda with a very long fpike* <™d a reflexed flower. 
The firit fort was difcovered growing naturally at La 
Vera Cruz, by the* late Dr. Houftoun, who lent the 
feeds to England; this rifes* with a fhrubby brittle 
fialk five or hx feet high, fending out many branches, 
which are garniflied with oblong oval leaves, two 
inches long, and one inch broad, which are hairy and 
placed oppofite; from the wings of the leaves come 
our. the fpikes of flowers, which are reflexed like a 
fcorpion's tail. The flowers are large, of a carmine 
colour, and ranged on one fide of the fpike ; thefe 
are fucceeded by fliort pods about half an inch long. 
The fecond fort was difcovered by the fame gentle- 
man, in the fame country ; this is an annual plant 
with an upright ftalk, having fix angles, which rifes 
two or three feet high, dividing into many branches, 
garniflied with oval leaves placed oppofite, an inch 
and a half long,, and one inch broad ; they are fmooth, 
as are alfo the (talks. At each joint come out clufters 
►of fmall wedge-lhaped leaves, which are by Dr. L>in- 
nreus termed bractea?, and long before the ftalks de- 
cay, mod of the larger leaves fall off, fo there are 
only thefe fmall leaves remaining. The flowers are pro- 
duced in fmall fpikes at the fide of the branches, 
fitting very clofe among the leaves ; they are of a 
beautiful carmine colour, and have but one petal, 
which has two lips. The upper lip is arched, bending 
over the lower, which is alfo a little reflexed, but 
both are entire. The flowers are fucceeded by fliort 
wedge-lhaped capfules, opening lengthways, inclofing 
two fmall oval feeds. 

The third, fort was difcovered by the fame gentleman 
at Campeachy 5 this rifes with a hairy lhrubby ftalk 
four or five feet high, dividing into feveral branches, 
garniflied with oval, lpear-fhaped, hairy leaves, four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad, (landing 
upon foot-ftalks which are above an inch long, placed 
oppofite. At the bafe of the foot-ftalks come out a 
clutter of fmall heart-fliaped leaves, ending in acute 
points, which are termed brac"teae. The flowers come 
out in loofe clufters from the wings of the ftalks, to- 
ward the end of the branches they are of a pale red 
colour, and ftiaped like thofe of the former fort. * 
Thefe plants are propagated* by feeds, which fhould 
be fown early in the fpring, in fmall pots rilled with 
frefti light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obferving to water the earth 
;ently as it appears dry. The feeds of thefe plants 
rcquently lie a year in the ground, fo that the pots 
mutt not be difturbed, if the plants do not come up 
the fame year ; but in the winter fhould be kept in 
the ftove, and the fpring following plunged into a 
frefli hot-bed, which will bring up the plants if the 
feeds were good. When the plants begin to appear, 
the glafles of the hot-bed fhould be railed every day, 
when the weather is warm, to admit frefli air to them.. 
The plants mull alfo be frequently watered in warm 
weather; but water lhould not be given in large 
quantities while the plants are young, becaufe they 
are then very tender, and fubject to rot at the bottom 
of their ftems, with much moifture. 
When the plants are about two inches high, they 
fhculd be carefully taken up, and each tranfplanted 
into a fcparate fmall pot filled with frefli light earth, 
and then plunged into the hot-bed again, being careful 
to water and lhade them until they have taken new 
root after which time they lhould have air admitted 
to them every day, in proportion to the warmth of 
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the feafon, arid, fliould be duly watered every two of 
three days in hot weather. ' " ' * ' • * 7 

As the plants advance in their growth, thay fhould 
be fhift'ed into larger pots, for if their roots are too 
much confined, the plants will not make* any conside- 
rable progrefs ; but they mould not be over potted * 
for that will be of worfe confequence than the other * 
becaufe when they ate planted in very large pots, they 
will ftarve and decay, without producing any flowers. 
They are too tender to endure the open air in this 
country, therefore they fliould always remain in the 
hot-bed, being careful to let them have a due pro- 
portion of air in hot weather and. the annual fort 
fhould be brought forward as faft as poflible in the 
fpring, that the plants may flower early, othcrwife 
they will not produce good feeds in England*. 
The firftand third forts fliould remain in the hot-bed 
during the fummer feafon (provided there is room 
under the glafles, without being fcorchedO . but -at 
Michaelmas they fhould be removed into the ftove, 
and plunged into the bark-bed, where they muft re- 
main during the winter feafon, obferving to keep 
them warm, as alfo to water them gently once or twice 
a week, according as they (hall require. The following 
fummer thefe plants will flower, and abide feveral 
years, but they rarely produce good feeds in Europe. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the ifland of Cey- 
lon, but has been long in the Englifh gardens, where 
it is commonly known at prefent by the title of Ma- 
labar Nut ; but was formerly called Beetle Nut, and 
was by fome fuppofed to be the tree of which the 
Chinefe chew the leaves and nuts: this* though a 
native of fo warm a country, is hardy enough to live 
in a good green-houfe in England, without any ar- 
tificial heat, It rifes here with a ftrong woody ftalk 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, fending out 
many fpreading branches, which are garniflied with 
fpear-fhaped oval leaves more than fix inches long, 
and three inches broad, placed oppofite. The flowers 
are produced on fhort fpikes at the end of the 
branches, which are white, with fome dark fpots ; 
thefe appear in July, but arc not fucceeded by any 
feeds in England. 

This fort may. be propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted. in pots in June or July, and plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed, will take root 5 but they muft: 
be every day lcreened from the fun, and if the external 
air is excluded from them, they will fuccced better 
than when it is admitted to them. It may alfo be 
propagated by laying down their young branches, 
which will take root in the tubs or pots in one year j 
then the young plants fhould be put each into a fc- 
parate pot, filled with foft loamy earth, and placed 
in the lhade till they have taken new root, when they 
may be placed in a flieltered fituation during the 
fummer, but in winter they muft be houfed, and 
treated in the fame way as Orange-trees, with only 
this difference, that thefe require more water. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in India ; this tifes with 
a lhrubby ftalk from three to four feet high, fending 
out branches on every fide from the bottom, lb as to 
form a kind of pyramid ; thefe are covered with a 
white bark, and garnifhed with fpear-fhaped entire 
leaves, near two inches long, and one third of an inch 
broad*, they are fmooth, ftifF, and of a deep green, 
Handing oppofite. At the bafe of the foot-ftalks come 
out clufters of fmaller leaves, of the fame fhape and 
texture. The flowers come out upon fhort foot-ftalks 
from the fide of the branches, each foot- ftalk fup- 
porting one or two white flowers, having long em- 
palements ; thefe are fucceeded by oblong Iced- veftels* 
which, when ripe, call, out their feeds with an elaf- 
ticity, from whence it had the title of Snap-tree. * 
This is propagated by cuttings during any of the 
fummer months; they lhould be planted in pots filled 
with light loamy earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, and lhaded from the fun, and now and then 
• gently refrefhed with water, and not too much air 
admitted to them. In about two months the cuttings 
will have taken root* then they muft be gradually 

7 M inured 
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inured to bear the open air, into which they Ihould 
be removed, placing them in a Iheltered fituation, 
where they may (lay till autumn; but if they get root 
pretty early in the lummer, it will be proper to fe- 
parate them each into a fmgle fmail pot, fetting them 
in the lhade till they have taken new root * after which 
they may be placed as before directed; but when it 
is late in the feafon before they take root, it will be 
better to let them remain in the fame pots till the fol- 
lowing fpring. In winter thefe plants mull be placed 
in a warm . green-houle, or in a moderately warm 
Hove, for they are impatient of cold and damp, nor 
will they thrive in too much warmth ; they will often 
require water in winter, , but during that feafon it 
mull be given them moderately in fummer they 
muft be removed into the open air, but mould have 
a warm (heltered fituation, and in warm weather they 
muft have plenty of water. This plant flowers at 
different feafons,. but never produces fruit here. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent it to England ; 
this rifes with many fhrubby (lender ftalks about five 
feet high, fending out branches on every fide from 
the root upward, which grow erccl, and are covered 
with a whitilh bark, garnifhed with fmall, oblong, 
oval leaves, coming out on each fide the ftalk op- 
pofite, and under the leaves are placed at every joint 
two lharp thorns like thole of the Berberry ; the flow- 
ers come out finely from the wings of the leaves, they 
are fmall, and of a pale red colour, ihaped like thole 
of the other forts. 

The feventh fort was found by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
growing naturally at Campeachy. This rifes with a 
ftrong woody Item twenty feet high, dividing into* 
many crooked irregular branches, covered with a light 
brown bark, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped oval leaves, 
near four inches long and two broad, which are co- 
vered with a foft down on their under fide. The 
flowers grow in fpikes from the end of the branches, 
three, four, or five of thefe fpikes arifing from the 
fame point, the middle fpike being near three inches 
long, and the others about half that length. The 
flowers are fmall and white, but Ihaped like thofe of 
the other fpecies. 

The eighth fort grows naturally at Malabar and in 
Ceylon; this rifes in its native foil with a ftrong 
woody ftem ten or twelve feet high, dividing; into 
many branches, which are garnifhed with fpear-lhaped 
oval leaves five inches long, and two and a half broad, 
of a lucid green, placed oppofite. The flowers grow 
in very long fpikes from the end of the branches, they 
are of a greenifh colour with a lhade of blue ; the 
helmet of the flower is rcflexed. 
Thcle three forts are propagated by feeds in the fame 
manner as the three firft, and the plants muft; be 
treated in the . fame way, cfpecially while they, are 
young.; but afterward the eighth fort may be more 
hardiiy treated, when they have gotten ftrength. This 
fort may alfo be propagated by cuttings, in the fame 
manner as the fifth fort j and when the plants are two 
. or three years old, they .will thrive in a moderate.de- 
gree of warmth in winter, and in the fummer they 
may be placed abroad for two months in the warmeft 
feafon or the year ; but they mould have a warm (hel- 
tered fituation, and when the nights begin to grow 
cold, they muft be removed into, the ftove, but they 
muft have free air admitted to them at all times when 
the weather is warm. The other ' two forts (hould 
conftandy remain in the bark-ftove, and require the 
fame treatment as other tender plants from the warmeft 

countries. > • 

IXIA. Lin. Gen* Plant. 54. Sify rinchium.. Com. Hort. 

Amft. 

The Characters are, 

It bath oblong permanent fpatbx {or /heaths) which intlo/e 

• she geruien \ the /toner has fix oblong /pear-/haped petals 

which are equal, and three awhflmped ftarnina which are 

/hotter Shan the petals, fit noted at equal diftances, termi- 
nated by fmgle jummits. It bath an oval three-cornered 

germcnfituated below the ^flower, f upper ting a Jingle Jlyle 
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which is the length of the ftarnina, crowned by a thick 
trifidftirma ; the germen afterward becomes an oval three- 
. cornered cap/ule with three cells, filed with rcundifh 
feeds. J 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Lin nanus's third clafs, in titled Triandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have three 
ftarnina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Ixia (Cbincnjis) foliis enfiformibus, floribus remotis 
panicula dichotoma, floribus pedunculatis. Hort, TJp- 
fal . 1 6. Ixia with fwordfhcped leaves ; and fewer s /landing 
remote in forked panicles upon /oot-ftalks. Bermudiana 
iridis folio majori flore croceo, eleganter pun&ato. 
Krauf. Hort. 25. tab. 25. Bermudiana with a larger 
Iris leaf and a Saffron-coloured flower ; which is beauti- 
fully fpot ted, . 

2. Ixia {Africana) floribus capitatis, fpathis lacerh. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 36. Ixia with /lowers growing in heads, having 
ragged /heaths. Bermudiana Capenfis, capitulis lanu- 

ginofis. .Pet. Hort. Sice. 242. Bermudiana from, the Cape 
of G ocd Hope, with woolly beads. 

3. Ixia {Scillariis) foliis gladiolatis, nervofis, hirlbtis, 
floribus fpicatis terminalibus. Icon. tab. 155. fig 1. 

Ixia withfwerd-fljaped, hairy, veined leaves, arid flowers 
growing in /pikes at the ends cf the flalks. 

4. Ixia {Polyjtacia) foliis lineari-gladiolatis, flonbvs ala- 
ribus & terminalibus. Icon. tab. 155. fig. 2. Ixia with 
narrow fwcrd-Jhaped leaves, and flowers proceeding from 
the fides and tops of the jtalk. 

5. Ixia (Crocata) foliis gladiolatis glabris, floribus co- 
rymbofis terminalibus. Icon. tab. 1 56. Ixia with fmootb 
fpear-fiaped leaves, and flowers growing in a corymbus 
terminating the ftalk. Sifyrinchium Africanum mains, 
flore luteo macula notato. Olden. Greater African Sify- 
rinchium with a yellow fpotted flower. 

6. Ixia (Bulbifera) foliis lineari-gladiolatis, floribus al- 
ternis, caule bulbifero. Ixia with narrow Jword-Jbaped 
leaves, flowers placed alternate, and flalks bearing bulbs. 

7. Ixia {Spar/a) foliis gladiolatis, floribus diftantibus. 

Ixia with fword-jhaped leaves, and flowers growing 
diftant. 

8. Ixia (Flexuofa) foliis lineari-gladiolatis, floribus fpi- 
catis feflilibus terminalibus. Ixia with narrow /ivord- 
Jhaped leaves, and /e/flle flowers growing in /pikes at the 
top of the ftalk. 

The firft fort grows naturally in India, where the 
ftalks rife to the height of five or fix feet, but in 
England they are feldom more than half that height. 
It hath a pretty thick flelhy root, divided in knots or 
joints of a yellowilh colour, fending out many fibres; 
the ftalk is pretty thick, fmooth, and jointed, gar- 
nilhed with Iword- ihaped leaves a foot long and one 
inch broad, with feveral longitudinal furrows cm- 
bracing the ftalks with their bafe, ending in acute 
points ; the upper part of the ftalk divaricates into 
two fmaller, with a foot-ftalk arifing between them, 
which fupports one flower ; the fmaller branches di- 
varicate again in the fame manner into foot- ftalks, 
which are two inches long, each fuftaining one flower. 
At each of thefe joints is a fpathaor Iheath embracing 
the ftalk, which at the lower joints are three inches 
long, but the upper are not more than one inch, 
ending in acute points which are permanent; the 
flowers are compofed of fix equal petals, oi a yellow 
colour within, and variegated with dark red ipots; 
the outlide is of an Orange colour. Thefe appear in 
July and Auguft, and in warm feafons arc fucceede 
by feeds. 

This fort may be propagated either by feeds or part- 
ing of the roots : if by feeds they (hould be fnwn in 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants much fooner than when they 
are fown in the full ground ; when the plants are fit 
to remove, they ftiould be each planted in a fmall fe- 
parate pot filled with light earth, and if they arc placed 
under a frame till they have taken good root in the 
pots, it will greatly forward their growth ; afterward 
they may be placed in the open air in a flickered 1 fi- 
tuation, where they may remain till the autumn, when 

they 
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they muft be placed Under a franie to fcreeri therii 
from froft ; arid in the fprirtg moft of the plants may 
be turned out of the pots and planted in a warm 
border, where they will abide through the common 
winters very well, but in fevere frofts they arc often 
killed, uhlefs they are covered with tan, or other 
covering to keep out the froft i therefore a few of the 
plants may be kept in potsi and fheltered under a 
frame in winter. 

The ftalks and leaves of this plant decay to the root 
in autumn, fo that if the furface of the ground about 
the roots ■ is covered two or three inches thick with 
tan, it will fee u re them from the danger of froft ; and 
in the fpring, before the roots moot; will be the beft 
time to remove and part the roots ; but this Ihould 
not be done oftener than every third year, for when 
they are often parted they will be weak, and will not 
flower fo well. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope 5 this is a low plant, which rarely rifes more 
than three or four inches high* the leaves are narrow 
and veined, the flowers are fmall, growing in a 
downy head on the top of the ftalk, but they make 
little appearance, fo are only kept for the fake of 
variety. 

The third fort I raifed from feeds^ which were fent 
me from the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a round 
bulbous root a little compreffed, covered with a red 
lkin, from which arife five or fix fword- ihaped leaves 
about three or four inches long, hairy, and with ic- 
veral longitutinal furrows j thefe embrace each other 
at their bafe, but fpread afundcr at the top •, between 
thefe come out the rlower-ftalk, which rifes fix or 
eight inches high, is naked to the top,' and terminated 
by a duller of flowers, each having a fpatha or hood, 
which Ones and is permanent ; the flowers are of a 
deep blue colour, and appear in May; thefe are fuc- 
cecded by round :ih ilnce-cornered feed-veflels with 
three cells, filled with roundiih feeds which ripen in 
July, then the. leaves and (talks decay. 
The fourth idrt was raifed from feeds in the Chelfea 
garden, which came with thofe of the former fort. 
This hath a ihiall round bulbous root, from which 
arifc four or five narrow, long, i word -fli aped leaves, 
fix or ieven inches long ; between theie come out a 
very (lender round ftalk about ten inches long, from 
the fide of which there comes out one or two clutters 
of flowers, ftanding upon fhort foot-ftalks, and at the 
top of the ftalk the flowers grow in a loofe fpike ; 
they are of a pure white, and Ihaped like thofe of the 
other fpecies. Thefe appear in May, and the feeds 
ripen in July. 

The feeds of the fifth fort were fent me from the Cape 
of Good Hope ; this has an oval bulbous root which 
is a little compreffed, from which come up three or 
four narrow, thin, fword-fhaped leaves, near a foot 
long s the flower-ftalk rifes a little above the leaves, 
it is very (lender, naked, and terminated by a round 
clufter of flowers, each having a fpatha or hood ; they 
are compofed of fix pretty large oblong petals which 
are concave, and of a deep yellow colour, each 
having a large black fpot at the bafe. This flowers 
early in May, and the feeds ripen the latter end of 
June. 

Thcfixth fort hath narrow fpear-ftaped leaves about 
fix or feven inches long ; the ftalk riles near a foot 
and a half high, garnifhed with one leaf at each of 
the lower joints, of the fame fhape with the other, 
but fmaller * thefe embrace the ftalk with their bafe, 
id ftand erect ; the upper part of the ftalk is adorned 
with flowers, compofed of fix oblong oval petals of a 
fulphur colour, which are placed alternate on the ftalk, 
which is bent at each joint where the flowers ftand ; 
the flowers have three fhort (lamina which are joined 
at their bafe, terminated by long, : flat, ereS fummits ; 
the gcrmen is fituated under the flower, fup porting a 
long flender ftyle, crowned by a trifid ftigma ; the 
germen • afterward becomes a round ifh capfule with 
three > cells, filled with roundifh fmall feeds. The. 
iftalks at each of the lower joints thruft out fmall 
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bulbs, which; if planted; will grow and prtfddc*' 
flowers. 

The fevehth fort hath fborter arid broader leaves than 
the former; the ftalk is (lender and furrowed* and at. 
each of the lower joints is garnilhcd widi one leaf of 
the fame fhape, embracing the ftalk with their bafe \ 
the flowers come out toward the top of the (talk, at 
two or three inches diftance, each ftalk fupporting 
two or three fulphur-coloured flowers* which are each 
compofed of fix ipcar- Ihaped petals an inch and a 
half long, equal in their lize and regular in pofition - t 
they have a fliort permanent empalement, cut into 
two long and two fliorter acute fegments ; thefe are 
fucceeded by round capfules with three cells, filled 
with round feeds. This fort flowers in March, and 
the feeds ripen about two months after. 
The eighth fort hath very final!* round, bulbous roots, 
from which arife three or four long, flender, Grafs- 
like leaves* of a dark green colour ; between thefe 
come out the ftalk, which is very flendcr and round, 
rifing a foot and a half high ; at the top the flowers 
are collected in a fpike fitting clofe to the ftalk, each 
having a thin, dry, permanent fpatha or (heath, which 
covers the capfulc after the flower is fallen. The flow- 
ers are of a pure white, and Ihaped like thofe of the 
other fpecies, but are fmaller ; they are fucceeded by 
fmall round feed-veflels with three cells, each con- 
taining two or three round feeds. It flowers the latter 
end or May, and the feeds ripen in July. 
There are fome other varieties of this genus, which 
have flowered in the Chelfea garden, differing only 
in the colour of their flowers, fo are not fuppofed to 
be diftinct. fpecies ; one of which is purple on the out- 
fide, and white within ; another has white flowers, 
with a blue ftripc on the outfide of each petal, and a 
third has white flowers with yellow bottoms. Thele 
have already flowered in the Chelfea garden, where 
there are many more, which have been fince raifed 
from leeds, whofe flowers have not as yet appeared ; 
• and at the Cape of Good Hope, where thele plants 
grow naturally, there are more than thirty 'varieties 
mentioned in a catalogue of Dr. Herman's. The roots 
of moft, if not all thefe forts, are frequently eaten by 
the inhabitants at the Cape of Good Hope, who 
greatly efteem them. 

All the forts multiply very faft by offsets, fo that 
when once obtained, there will be no occafion to raife 
them from feeds ; for the roots put out offsets in great 
plenty, moft: of which will flower the following feafon, 
whereas thofe from feeds are three or four years be- 
fore they flower. Thefe plants will not live through 
the winter in the full ground in England, fo fhould be 
planted in fmall pots filled with lighteartb, and placed* 
under a frame in winter, where they may be protected 
from froft, but in mild weather fhoald enjoy the free 
air j but during the winter they muft be guarded from 
mice, who are very fond of thefe roots, and if not 
prevented will devour them. 

IXORA. Lin. Gen. 131. Jafminum. Burman. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a fina/l permanent empalement cut into four feg* 
tnents \ the /lower has one funnel-fhaptd petal y having a 
/lender tube* tut into four figments at the top. It hath 
four Jbfort flamina ft t us ted *in the divifions of the fetal, ter- 
minated by oblong fummits* and a rcundi/6 getmenfituated 
at the bottom of the hivohetrum^ fupporting a/lender ftyle 
the length of the tube, crowned by a bifid -fligmh\ thegcr- 
frien afterward becomes a berry with tw? eellsi containing 
two convex angular ' feeds. ~ 1 4 
This genus of plants is ranged m the firft order of 
Linnxus's fourth clafs, irttitfed Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flowers having four ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
1. Ixora (Coccinea) foliis wads femiamplexicauhbus, 
flbribus -rafciculatis. Flor.-Zeyl. 22. -Ixerawit'b oval 
leaves half embracing the ftalks* and flowers growing in 
hunches. Jafminum Indicum lauri folio, inodorum 
umbellatum, floribus coccineis. Pluk. Phyt. tab/ ^9* 
f. 2. 

2. IXORA, 
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Ixora (Alba) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus fafcictf- 
latis. Lin. Sp. 160. Ixora with oval fpear-fbaped leaves* 
and flowers growing in bunches* J ai m in um Indicum, 
lauri folio, inodorum, floribus albicantibus & fchctti 
album. Pluk. Phyc. 109. f. a. 
3. Ixora (Americana) foliis tern is lance ol at 0-0 vat is, flo- 
ribus thyrfoideis. Amcen. Acad. 5. p. 393. Ixora with 
oval fpear-fhaped leaves placed by threes * and flowers in. a 
loofefpike. Pavctta foliis oblongo-ovatis oppofitis, tti- 
pulis letaceis. Brown. Jam. tab. 6. f. 2. 
The firft fort grows naturally in India, where it rifes 
with a woody ftalk five or fix feet high, fending out 
many (lender branches covered with a brown bark, gar- 
ni Ihed with oval leaves, placed fometimes oppoTitc, 
and at others there are three or four at each joint. 
The flowers terminate the branches in clufters they 
have very long (lender tubes, are cut into four oval 
fegments at the top, and are of a deep red colour. 
The fecond fort grows alfo in India this hath a woody 
ftalk rifing fix or feven feet high, fending out weak 
branches, garnimed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves 
placed oppofite, fitting clofe to the branch ; the flow- 
ers terminate the branches in fmall clufters •, they have 
long (lender tubes, divided into four fegments at the 
top, and arc white, without fcent. 
The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and fome 
other iflands in the Weft-Indies, where it is called 
Wild Jafmine. This rifes with a flirubby ftalk four 
or five feet high, fending out (lender branches op- 
pofite, which are garnifhed with oval fpear-lhaped 
leaves placed oppolitc, which arc fix inches long, and 
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two inches and a half broad, having fliort foot-ftalks ; 
the flowers are produced ac the end of the branches 
in a loofe fpike, they are white, and- have a fcent like 
Jafmine. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, when they can 
be procured from the countries where they grow na- 
turally, for they do not perfect any feeds in England. 
They ihould be fown in fhiall pots as foon as they ar- 
rive, and plunged into a hot-bed ; if they arrive in 
autumn or winter, the pots may be plunged in the 
tan-bed in the ftove, between the other pots of plants, 
fo will take up little room ; but when they arrive in 
the fpring, it will be beft to plunge them in a tan- 
bed under frames j the feeds will fometimes come up 
in about fix weeks, if they are quite frefli ; otherwife 
they will lie in the ground four or five months, and 
fometimes a whole year, therefore the earth fhould 
not be thrown out of the pots till there is no hopes 
of their growing ; when the plants come up, and are 
fit to remove, they fhould be each planted in a fepa- 
raie fmall pot, filled with light earth, and afterward 
treated in the manner directed for the CofTce-trce. 
They may alfo be increafed by cuttings during the 
fummer months, and planted in fmall pots plunged 
into a moderate hot- bed, covering them clofe either 
with bell or hand-glafies to exclude the external air, 
(hading them carefully from the fun during the heat 
of the day, until they have put out good roots, when 
they (hould be parted, and each put into a feparate 
pot, treating them as the fecdling plants. 
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KALI. See Salsola. 
KALMIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 482. Cha- 
mxrhododendros. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 604. 
tab. 373. 

The Characters are, 

The flower has a fmall permanent empalement cut into Jive 
parts* and one petal cut into five fcgtnents* which fpread 
. open and are roundijh. It bath ten ftamina the length of 
the petal* which decline in the middle* terminated by oval 
ftanvtits. In the center is fttuated a rotindijb germen, fup- 
porting a Jlender ftyle as long as the petal* crowned by an 
obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval or 
globular capfule with five cells* filled with very fmall 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have ten 
ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Kalmia (Latifolia) foliis ovatis, corymbis terminali- 
bus. Amcen. Acad. 3. p. 19. Kalmia with oval leaves* 
and flowers growing in bunches terminating the branches. 
Chamsedaphne foliis tini, floribus bullatis umbellatis. 
Cate(b. Carol. 2. p. 98. tab, 98. Dwarf Laurel with a 
*Tinus leaf* and ftudded flowers growing in umbels* com- 
monly called Ivy-trce in America. 

2. Kalmia (Anguftifolia) foliis lanceolatis corymbus la- 
teralibus. Lin. Gen. Nov. 1079. Kalmia with fpear- 
fhaped leaves* and flowers growing in round bunches on the 
fides of the ftalk. Chamcedaphne fempervirens, foliis 
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oblongis anguftis, foliorum fafciculis oppofitis. Catefb. 
Carol. 3. p. 17. Evergreen Dwarf Laurel* with oblong 
narrow leaves growing in bunches* which are placed oppofite. 
The firft fort grows naturally upon rocks and in barren 
foils in Virginia and Penfylvania, where it rifes with 
a branching ftalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
garnilhed with very ftiff leaves, which are two inches 
long and one broad, of a lucid green on their upper 
fide, but of a pale green on their under-, they 
have fliort foot-ftalks, and ftand without order round 
the branches ; between thefe the buds are formed for 
thenext year's flowers, at the extremity of the branches; 
thefe budsfwell during the autumn and fpring months, 
till the beginning of June, when the flowers burft out 
from their empalements, forming a round bunch (or 
corymbus) fitting very clofe to the branch ; they are 
of a pale blufh colour, the outfide of the petal is of 
a Peach colour. The flower has but one petal, whofc 
bafe is tubulous, but is cut into five roundifh feg- 
ments, ftudded with purple fpots, which are promi- 
nent ; after the flowers are paft, the germen in the 
center becomes an oval capfule, crowned by the per- 
manent ftyle, having five cells, which are full of very 
fmall feeds. This fhrub in its native foil continues 
flowering great part of the fummer, and is one of the 
reateft ornaments to the country ; but as yet it is not 
fo well naturalized to our climate as could be wifhed, 
though the plants are not injured by the cold, and 
fome of them have flowered feveral years paft in the 
Chelfea garden. 

In 
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In the country where this fhrub grows naturally, it 
lends out plenty of fuckers from the roots, fo that 
they form thickets which are almoft impafiTable , but 
here they have not as yet produced any fuckers, nor 
do the feeds come to maturity, fo that the plants are 
not very common in England ; for the ieeds which are 
fent from America lie in the ground a whole year be- 
fore the plants appear, and afterward they make very 
flow progrefs, which has difcouraged moft people from j 
attempting to raife the plants in that method. The 
"only perfon who has fucceeded well in the raifing of j 
thefe, is Mr. James Gordon of Mile End, who has a 
good number of the plants which have arifen from 
ieeds. 

The fecond fort is a native of the fame country with 
the firft, where it rifes from three to fix feet high, 
dividing into fmall ligneous branches which are very 
clofe, covered with a dark gray bark, garnifhed with 
itiff leaves about two inches long and half an inch 
broad, of a lucid green, placed without order upon the 
branches, Handing upon (lender foot-ftalks 9 the flow- 
ers grow in loofe bunches on the fide of the branches, 
upon (lender foot-flalks ; they are of one petal, having I 
a fhort tube, but fpread open at the top, where they I 
are cut into five angles : the flowers are of a bright red I 
colour when they firft open, but afterward fade to a I 
blufh or Peach bloom colour ; thefe arc fucceeded by I 
roundilh comprefled leed-veflels crowned by the per- I 
manent ftyle, divided into five cells, which are filled I 
with fmall roundifli feeds. This fhrub flowers great I 
part of fummer in its native country, but is not yet I 
fo well naturalized to this country as to do the like. I 
The leaves of this elegant plant are fuppofed to have I 
a noxious quality, deftroying fheep and oxen when 
they feed upon "them, yet the deer eat them with 
impunity. 

Both thefe forts multiply by their creeping roots in 
their native foil, and at Whitton, where they have flood 
unremoved a confiderable time, they put out fuckers 
in pretty great plenty and as thefe plants which come 
from fuckers, are much more likely to produce others 
than ihofe which are raifed from feeds, and will flower 
niuch fooner, fo the plants ihould not be removed, 
but encouraged to fpread their roots and fend out 
fuckers. 

KARATAS, the Penguin or wild Ananas. 

The Characters arc, 

// hatb a tubulous bell-fhaped flower ■, which is divided into 

three parts at the mouthy from who/e empalement where 

the germen is fituated arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in 

the hinder part of the flower, attended by fix Jhort ft amino ; 

the germen afterward becomes a flefhy almoft conical fruit , 

which is divided by membranes into three cells, that are 

full of oblong feeds. 

There is but one fort of this plant at prefent known 

in England, which is, 

Karatas (Penguin) foliis ciliato fpinofis mucronatis, ra- 

cemo terminali. The wild Ananas or Penguin. 

Father Plumier has made a great miftake in the figure 

and defcription of the characters of this plant, and the 

Caraguata ; for he has joined the flower of the Cara- 

guata to the fruit of the Karatas, and vice versa; this 

has led many perfons into miftakes, who have joined 

the Bromelia and Ananas to this, making them all of 

the fame genus, whereas by their characters they 

Ihould be feparated. 

This plant is very common in the Weft-Indies, where 
the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of 
a (harp acid flavour. There is alfo a wine made of 
the juice of this fruit which is very ftrong, but it will 
not keep good very long, fo is only for prefent ufe. 
This wine is very intoxicating and heats the blood, 
therefore Ihould be drank very fparingly. 
In England this plant is preferved as a curiofity, for 
. the fruit feldom arrives to any degree of perfection in 
this country, though it has often produced fruit in 
the gardens, which fometimes has ripened pretty well; 
but if it were to ripen as thoroughly here as in its 
native country, it would be little valued on account 
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' of its great aufterity, which will often take the fkirf oft 
from the mouths and throats of thole people who eat 
it incautioufly. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, for though there 
are often fuckers fent forth from the old plants, yet 
they come out from between the leaves, and are - fa 
long, (lender, and ill-lhapen, that if they are planted 
they feldom make regular plants. Thefe feeds ihould 
be fown early in the fpring, in fmall pots filled with 
light rich earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tan- 
ners bark. When the plants are flrong enough to 
tranfplant, they ihould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a feparate pot filled with light rich earth, 
and plunged into the hot-bed again, obferving to rc- 
frelh them frequently with water, until they have taken 
new root, after which time they mould have air and • 
water in proportion to the warmth of the ieafon. Iti 
this bed the plants may remain till Michaelmas, at 
which time they Ihould be removed into the ftove, 
and plunged into the bark-bed, where they fhould be 
treated in the fame manner as the Ananas. 
Thefe plants will not produce their fruit -in England 
until they are three or four years old, fo they fhould 
be fhifted into larger pots, as the plants advance in 
their growth •, for if their roots arc too much confined, 
they will make but little progrels. They ihould alio) 
be placed at a pretty great diftance from each other, 
for their leaves will be three or four feet long, which 
turning downward occupy a large fpace. 
The leaves of this plant are llrongly armed with 
crooked fpiiies, which renders it very troublelbme to 
fhift or handle the plants ; for the f pines catch hold 
of whatever approaches them by their crooked form, 
being fome bent one way, and others the reverie, j<> 
that they catch both ways, and tear the fkin or clothes 
of the perfons who handle them, where there is not 
the greateft care taken of them. 
The fruit of this plant is produced in clutters, growing 
upon a (talk about three feet high, and having ge- 
nerally a tuft of leaves growing on the top, fo has,"ac 
firft fight, the appearance of a Pine Apple ; but, when 
clofer viewed, they will be found to be a duller of 
oblong fruit, each being about the iize of a finger. 

A KATKIN is an aggregate of fummits, hanging; 
down in form of a rope, or Cat's tail, as in the Sallow, 
Hazel, Birch, 8rc. and is called in Latin iulus. 

K/EMPFERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 7. 
The Characters are, 
// bath a fingle fpatha (or Jbeatb) of one leaf ; the flower 
hath one petal, with a long flender tube, divided into fix 
parts above \ three of them are alternately fpcar-jhaped'and 
equal, the other are oval, and at bottom cut into two feg- 
ments which arc vertically heart-jhaped. It bath but one ft a- 
men, which is membranaceous, oval, and indented, terminated 
by a linear fummit, faftened to it all the length, fcarccly 
emerging out of the tube of the petal. Jt hath a round 
germen fupporting a ftyle the length of the tube, crowned 
by an obtufe ftigma; the germen afterward becomes a 
roundijh three-cornered capfule with three cells, filled with 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of* 
Linnseus's firft clafs, intitled Monandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have one 
ftamen and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

i« K^mpferia (Galanga) foliis ovatis fefiilibus, Flor* 
Zeyl. 8. Kampferia with oval leaves fitting clofe to the 
root. Katsjuli Kelengu. Hort. Mai. and the Wanhom.- 
Kasmpf. Amoen. 901. Galangale* 

2. KiEMPFERiA (Rotunda) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, 
Flor. Zeyl. 9. Kampferia with Jpear-Jbapcd leaves having 
foot-ftalks. Zedoaria rotunda. C. B. P. Round Zed&aty. 
Thefe plants are both natives of the Eaft -Indies, where 
their roots are greatly ufed in medicine as fudorific 
and carminative. The firft fort hath much the fcent of 
green Ginger, when frelh taken out of the ground; the 
roots are divided into feveral ficlhy tubers, which are 
fometimes jointed, and grow' about four or five inches 
long* the leaves are oval, about four inches long 

7 N and 
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and two broad ; the fe' are without fbot-ftalfcs, growing 
dole to the root, and feem as if let on by pairs, 
fpreading open each way •, and from between thefe 
leaves the flowers are produced fingly, having no 
foot-ftalks, but are clofely embraced" by the leaves 
- the flowers are white, having a bright purple bottom. 
Thefe are not fucceeded by any fruit in England. 
The fccond fort hath roots fomewhat like thole of the 
firft, but are ftiorter, growing in large clutters, covered 
with an A ih- coloured ikin, but within are white-, from 
the roots arife the leaves, which fold over each other 
at their bale ; they are lix or eight inches long, and 
three broad in the middle, gradually ending in acute 
points ; the flowers arife immediately from the roots, 
each having a fpatha (or (heath) at bottom cut into 
two fegments, which clofely embrace the foot-ttalk ; 
thefe have fix petals, the three lower which decline 
downward are long and narrow, the two upper are 
divided lb deeply as to appear like a flower with four 
petals, and the fide petal is bill J? they are of mixed 
colours, blue, purple, white and red, having a fragrant 
odour: they ilov/er in July and Augufty but do not 
produce feeds in England. 

Thefe plants being natives of hot countries, will not 
bear the open air in England, lb requires a warm 
itove to preferve them through v the winter; but as 
their leaves decay in the autumn, fo the plants fhould 
not have too much wet while they are in an inactive 
ftate. If the plants are placed in the bark-ftove, and 
treated in the fame manner as is directed for the 
Ginger, they will thrive, and produce plenty of 
flowers every fu miner. They are both propagated 
by parting of their roots; the belt time forjhis is in 
the fpring, juft before they begin to put out their 
leaves. 

KKTMIA. See Hibiscus. 

KIGG E L A R I A. Lin. Gen. Plant, tooi. Laurus. 
Sterb. We have no Englilh title for this plant. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and hermaphrodite fievsers fituated on different 
trees •, the male flowers have an empalement of one leaf, 
cut into Jive concave figments* and five concave petals 
which are longer than the empalement* Jbaped like a 
piti her •* each cf the petals have a honey gland faftened to 
their befe* which have three obtufe lobes and are coloured* 
faftened to the tails cf the petals •, they have ten ftnallfta- 
mbui* terminated by ollong fummits. "-The hermaphrodite 
flowers have empalement s and petals like the male* but few 
of than have ftamina. In the center is ft ua ted a roundifh 
germett* fnpporting five ftyles* crowned by obtufe Jligm as. 
%< The gcrmen afterward becomes a rough globular fruit 
with a thick cover* having one cell* filled with angular 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth feclion of 
Linnreus's twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dioecia De- 
candria-, but it fhould be removed to his twenty-third 
clafs, as the hermaphrodite flowers are fruitful, tho' 
they are fituatcd upon diitinct plants, whole male 
flowers have ten ftamina. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Kiccelaria (Africana.) Hort. Clin 0 . 462. fol. 29. Euony- 
mo-alfinis /Ethiopica fempervirens, fructu globofofca- 
bro, foliis falicis rigidis ferratis. H. L. 139. An 
Ethiopian Evergreen plant rcfembling the Spindlc-trec* 
with a rough globular fruit* and Jliff fawed IVillow 
leaves. 

This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it rites to be a tree of middling ftature ; but as 
it will not live in the open air here, they cannot be 
expected to grow to a great magnitude in .England. 
There are plants of it in the Chellea garden upward 
of ten feet high, with ftrong woody fcems and pretty 
large heads •, the branches have a fmooth bark, which 
is firft green, but afterward changes to a purplifh co- 
lour •, the leaves are about three inches long and one 
broad, of a light green colour, and fawed on their 
edges, Handing upon fhort foot-ftalks alternately. The 
flowers come out in chillers from the fide of the 
branches, and hang downward •* they arc of an herba- 
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ceous white colour, and appear in May, at which 
time the plants are thinly garnilhed with leaves, toe 
moft of the old leaves drop juft before the new cnesa-;- 




fiftence, opening in live valves at the top, having o:«* 
ceil filled with iinall angular feeds. Thele fruitlnive 
grown to their full iize in the Chehea garden, but 
the feeds have rarely come to maturity here. 
Thefe plants were not very common in Europe forre 
years paft, being very difficult to propagate, unless 
by feeds, which fome plants both in lioiland and 
England have lately produced, fo that they are tuny 
much more plenty than they were in both countries- 
for when any of the young branches are laid down* 
they are two years before they put out roocs, and 
fcarce one in five will then have any roots •, nor <,:,> 
the cuttings fucceed better, for not one in twenty of 
them will take root, when planted with the utmoffc 
care: the beft time to plant the cuttings is in the 
fpring, juft before the plants begin to lhoot; tliclc 
lhould be planted in pots filled with a foft loamy earth 
and plunged into a very moderate hoc-bed, covering 
them dole with a glafs, to exclude the air from -them! 
and fhade them every day from the fun j they lhould 
have very little water after their firft planting. If any 
of them grow, they lhould be planted into icparacc 
fmall pots, filled with loamy earth, and may be ex- 
pofed to the air in a flickered fuuation till autumn, 
when they mult be removed into the green-houie, and 
treated in the fame manner as Orange- trees. 

KITCHE N-G A R D E N. A good Kitchen-garden 
is almoft as neceffary to a country feat, as a kitchen 
to the houfe •, for without one, there is no way of 
being fupplied with a great part of neceflary food •* the 
markets in the country being but poorly furniflied 
with efculent herbs, and thofc only upon the market 
days, which are feldom oftener than once a week •, fo 
that unlefs a perfon has a garden of his own, there 
will be no fuch thing as procuring them frefli, in which 
their goodnefs confifts ; nor can any variety of thefe 
be had in the country markets ; therefore whoever 
propofes to refide in the country, fhould be careful 
to make choice- of a proper Ipot of ground for this 
purpofe •, and the fooner that is made and planted, 
the produce of it will be earlier in perfe&ion ; for 
fruit-trees and Afparagus require three years to grow, 
before any produce can be expected from them ; fo 
that the later the garden is made, the longer it will 
be before a fupply of thefe things can be had for the 
table. And although the ufefulnefs of this garden is 
acknowledged by almoft every one, yet there are few 
who make a proper choice of foil and fituation for 
fuch a garden ; the modern tafte, which is, perhaps, 
carried to as extravagant lengths, in laying open and 
throwing every obftruclion down, as the former cuf- 
tom of inclofing within walls was ridiculous 9 fo that 
now one frequently fees the Kitchen-garden removed 
to a very great diltance from the houfe and offices, 

- which is attended with great inconveniencies ; and 
often fituated on a very bad foil, fome times too moift, 
and at others without water, fo that there is a great 
expence in building walls and making the garden, 
where there can be little hopes of fuccefs. 
Nor will a Kitchen-garden be well attended to, when 
it is fo fituated as to be out of fight of the pofiefibr, 
efpecially if the gardener has not a love and value for 
it, or if it lies at a great diftance from his habitation, 
or the other parts of the garden 5 for when it fo hap- 
pens, a great part of the labourer's time will be loll 
in going from one part to the other : therefore, be- 
fore the general plan of the plcafure- garden is fettled, 
a proper piece of ground lhould be chofen for this 
purpofe, and the plan fo adapted, as that the Kitchen- 
garden may not become olTenfive to the fight, which 
may be effected by proper plantations of ihrubs to 

fcreen the walls ; and through thefe ihrubs may be 

contrived 
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contrived fome winding walks to lead to the 'Kitchen- 
garden, which will have as good an effect as tholl 
which are now commonly made in gardens forplcafim 
. only. In the choice of the fituation, if it does nut 
obitruct the view of better objects, or Jhut out any 
material profpeot, there can be no objection to tin 
placing it at a rcoibnable diftance from the houfe 01 
offices ; for as particular things may be wanted for the 
kitchen, which were not thought of at the time when 
directions were given to the gardener ,-what to bring 
in ; fo if the garden is fituated at a great diftanci 
from the houle, it will be found very inconvenient to 
lend thither as often as things are wanting : therefore 
it fhould be contrived as near the ftabies as poffiblc, 
for the conveniency of carrying the dung thither; 
which, if at a great diftance, will add to the expenee 
of the garden. 

As to the figure of the ground, that is of no great 
moment, fince in the diltribution of the quarters ah 
irregularities may be hid ; though if you are at full 
liberty, an exact fquare or an oblong, is preferable to 
any other figure. I 
The great thing to be confidered is, to make choice 
of a good foil, not too wet, nor over dry, but of a 
middling quality •, nor mould it be too ftrong or (tub- 
born, but of a pliable nature, and eafy to work ; and 
if the place where you intend to make the Kitchen- 
garden Ihould not be level, but high in one part anil 
low in another, I would by no means advifc the le- 
velling it ; for by this fituation you will have an ad- 
vantage which could not be obtained on a perfect le- I 
vcJ, which is, the having one part dry ground 
for early crops, and the low part for late crops, I 
whereby the kitchen may be the better fupplied I 
throughout the feafon with the various forts of herbs, J 
roots, &c. And in very dry feafons, when in the | 
upper part of the garden the crop will greatly fuffer I 
with drought, then the lower part will lucceed, and I 
fo vice versa ; but I would by no means direct the I 
chufing a very low moid fpot of ground for this pur- I 
pole; for although in fuch foils garden-herbs arc 1 
commonly more vigorous and large in the fummer 
feafon, yet they are feldom fo well tailed or whole- 
fome as thole which grow upon a moderate foil and 
efpecially fince in this garden your choice fruits 
fhould be planted, it would be wrong to have a very 
wet foil. 

This garden fhould be fully expofed to the fun, and 
by no means overfhadowed witli trees, buildings, &c. 
which are very injurious to your kitchen plants and 
fruit-trees but if it be defended from the north wind 
by a diftant plantation, it will greatly preferve your 
early crops in the fpring •, as alfo from the ftrong 
fouth-well winds, which are very hurtful in autumn 
to fruit and garden-herbs. But thefe plantations Ihould 
not be too near nor very large ; for I have generally 
found where Kitchen-gardens are placed near woods or 
' large plantations, tliey have been much more troubled 
with blights in the fpring, than thofe which have been 
more expofed. 

The quantity of ground necefiary for a Kitchen-garden 
muft be proportioned to the largenefs of the family, 
or the quantity of herbs defired : for a fmall family, 
one acre of ground may be fufficient; but for a large- 
family, there mould riot be lefs than three or four 
acres ; becaufc, when the ground is regularly laid out, 
and planted with efpaliers of fruit-trees, as will here- 
after be directed, this quantity will be found little 
enough, notwithstanding what fome perfons have faid 
on this head. 

This ground muft be walled round, and if it can be I 
conveniently contrived, fo as to plant both fides of the 1 
walls which have good afpects, it will be a great ad- 
dition to the quantity of wall fruit •, and thole flips I 
of ground which are without fide of the walls, will 
be very ufeful for planting of Goofeberries, Currants, 
Strawberries, and fome forts of kitchen plants, fo 
that they may be rendered equally ufeful with any of 
the quarters within the walls ; but thefe flips (hould I 

not be too narrow, left the hedge, pale, or plantation j 
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of ihrubs, which inclofe them, fiiould fiYide the oof: 
dcrs where the fruit-trees ftand : the kail width of 
theiellips mould be twenty-five or thirty feet, but if 
they are double that, it will be yet better, and the flin< 
wilt be more ufeful, and the fruit-trees will have' a 
larger fcope of good ground for their roorr, to run. 
Thefe walls mould be built about twelve ieet h\ah 9 
which will be a fufficient height for any fort of fruit! 
If the foil where you intend to place your Kitchen-gar- 
den be very ftrong, then you fiiould plough or dig ir 
three or four times before you plant any thing therein ; 
and if you throw it up in ridges to receive the froft in 
winter, it will be of great iervicc to meliorate and 
loofen its parts. 

The manure which is molt proper for fuch foils, is 
fea-coal allies, and the cleanfing of ftreets or ditches, 
which will render it light much fooner than any other 
dung or manure •, and the greater the quantity of 
aihes the better, efpecially if the ground be cold ; 
and where thefe allies are not to be obtained in plenty, 
fea-fand is a very proper drafting, where it can be 
eafiiy procured, or rotten wood, or the pares of ve- 
getables rotted are very good; all which will 'Ttvnrly 
loofen the Jbil, and came it to be not only caller to 
work, but alio more advantageous for the'growth of 
plants. 

But, on the contrary, if your foil be light and w.irm, 
you Ihould manure it with rotten ikmcs dun or, which 
is much preferable to any other dailinn; for hot toils ; 
but if you ufe horfe dung, k mult be well rotted, 
othervvife it will burn up the crops upon the liril hot 
dry weather. 

The foil of this garden Ihould he at lead two feet 
deep, but if deeper it will be Hill belter, orhcrwiic 
there will not be depth enough of foil for many forts 
of efculcnt roots, as Carrots, l'arfncps, Beets, &c. 
which run down pretty deep in the ground, and molt 
other forts of efculent plants delight in a deep foil ; 
and many plants, whole roots appear fliorr, yet if* 
their fibres by which they receive their nourimment 
are traced, they will be found to extend to a ccnli- 
dcrablc depth in the ground fo that when thefe arc 
Hopped by meeting with gravel, chalk, clay, £cc. the 
plants will foon Ihew it by their colour and Hinted 
growth. 

You Ihould alfo endeavour to have a ftipply of wa- 
ter in the different parts of the garden, which, if pof- 
fible, fiiould be contained in large bafonsor refcrvoirs, 
where it may be expofed to the open air and fun, that 
it may be ibftened thereby for Inch water as is taken 
out of wells, Szc. juft as it is ufed, is by no means 
proper for any fort of plants. 

In the diltribution of this garden, after having built 
the walls, you Ihould lay out banks or bore! crif under 
them, which mould be at leaft eight or ten feet broad, 
whereby the roots of the fruit-trees will have greater 
liberty than in fuch places where the borders nre not 
above three or four feet wide; and upon thefe banks 
you may low many forts of early crop's, if expofed to 
the fouth ; and upon thole expofed to rho north, you 
may have fome late crops ; but I would by no means 
advife the planting any fort of deep rooting plants too 
near the fruit- trees, efpecially Peas and Beans ; tho' 
for the advantage of the walls, to preferve tlicm in 
winter, and to bring them forward in the fpring, the 
gardeners in general are too apt to make. ufe ot thole 
borders, which are near the beft afpectcd walls, to the 
great prejudice of their fruit-trees •, bu: for thefe pur- 
poles it is much better to have fome Kecd-hed^es fixed 
in fome of the warmeft quarters, under winch you 
Ihould fow and plant early Peas, Beans, tec. where 
they will thrive as well as if planted under a wall, and 
hereby your fruit-trees will be entirely freed from fuch 
troubleibme plants. 

Then you fiiould proceed to dividing the ground out 
into quarters, which muft be proportioned to the large- 
nefs of the garden ; but I would advife never to make" 
them too finall, whereby your ground will be loft in 
walks; and tne quarters being inclofed by efpaliers 
. of fruit-trees the plants therein will draw up fiender* 
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*nd never arrive to half the fize as they would do in 
a more open expofure. 

The walks of this garden (hould be alfo proportioned 
to the fize of the ground, which in a fmall garden 
fhould be four feet, but in a large one fix ; and on 
each fide of the walk fhould be allowed a border five 
or fix feet wide between the efpalier and the walk, 
whereby the diftance between the efpaliers will be 
greater, and the borders being kept conftandy worked 
and manured, will be of great advantage to the roots 
of the trees , and in thefe borders may be fbwn fome 
fmall fallad, or any other herbs, which do not con- 
tinue long or root deep, fo that the ground will not 
be loft. 

The breadth of thefe middle walks which I have here 
affigned them, may by many perfons be thought too 
great \ but my reafon tor this is to allow proper room 
between the efpaliers, that they may not made each 
other, or their roots interfere and rob each other of 
tjieir nourifhment : but where the walks are not re- 
quired of this breadth, it is only enlarging of the bor- 
ders on each fide, and fo reducing the walks to the 
breadth de fired. 

But the walks of thefe gardens fhould not be gravelled, 
for as there will conftantly be occafion to wheel ma- 
nure, water, &c. upon them, they would foon be de- 
faced, and rendered unfightly ; nor fhould they be 
laid with turf; for in green walks, when they are 
wheeled upon or much trodden, the turf is foon de- 
ftroyed, and thofe places where they are much ufed, 
become very unfightly alfo therefore the beft walks 
for a Kitchen-garden are thofe which are laid with a 
binding fand ; but where tiie foil is ftrong and apt to 
detain the wet, there fhould be fome narrow under 
ground drains made by the fide of the walks, to carry 
off" the wet, otherwife there will be no ufing of die 
walks in bad weather*, and where the ground is very 
wet, and the water is detained by the ftiffhefs of the 
foil, if fome lime-rubbifh, flints, chalk, or any fuch 
material as can be procured with theleaftexpcnce, and 
is laid at the bottom of thefe walks , or if neither of 
thefe can be had, a bed of Heath or Furze fhould be 
laid, and the coat of fand laid over it the fand will 
be kept drier, and the walks will be found and good 
in all feafons. Thefe fand-walks when they are well 
laid, are by much the eafieft kept of any ; for when 
either weeds or Mofs begin to grow, it is but fcufHing 
them over with a Dutch hoe in dry weather, and raking 
them over a day or two after, and they will be as 
clean as when firft laid. 

The beft figure for the quarters to be difpofed into, 
is a fquare or an oblong, where the ground is adapted 
to fuch a figure ; otherwife they may be triangular, 
or of any other fhape, which will be moft advantageous 
to the ground. 

When the garden is laid out in the fhape intended, if 
the foil is ftrong, and fubject to detain the moifture, 
or is naturally wet, there fhould always be under- 
ground drains made, to carry off the wet from every 
quarter of the garden, for otherwife moft forts of 
kitchen plants will fuffcr greatly by moifture in winter; 
and if the roots of the fruit- trees get into the wet, they | 
will never produce good fruit, fo that there cannot be 

too much care taken to let off all fuperflous moifture 
from the Kitchen-garden. 

Thefe quarters fhould be conftantly kept clear from 
•weeds, and when any part of the ground is unoccu- 
pied, it fhould always be trenched up into ridges, that 
it may fwceten and imbibe the nitrous particles of the 
air, which is of great advantage to all forts of land, 
arid the ground will then be ready to -lay down when- 
ever it is wanted. 

The ground in thefe quarters fhould not be fbwn or 
planted with the fame crop two years together, but 
the crops fhould be annually changed, whereby they 
will prove much better than when they conftantly grow 
upon the fame fpot. Indeed the kitchen-gardeners 
near London, where the land is dear, are often obliged 
to put the fame crop upon the ground for two or 
three years together j but then they dig and manure 
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their land fo well every year, as to render it a! moft 
new ; though notwithstanding all Uiis, it is conftantly 
obferved, that frefh land always produces the beft 
crops. 

In one of thefe quarters, which is fituated neareft to 
the Arables, and beft defended frcin the cold winds •, 
or if either of the 'flips without the garden wall, which 
is well expofed to the fun, lies convenient, and is of 
a proper width, that fhould be preferred for a place 
to make hot-beds for early Cucumbers, Melons, Sec. 
The reafons for my giving the preference to one of 
thefe flips, is, firft, there will be no dirt or litter 
carried over the walks of the Kitchen-garden in winter 
and fpring, when the weather is generally wet, fo that 
the walks will be rendered unfightly ; iecondly, the 
view of the hot-beds will be excluded from fight v and 
laftly, the convenience of carrying the dung into thefe 
flips, for by making of a gate in the hedge, or pale, 
wide enough for a fmall cart to enter, it may be done 
with much lefs trouble than that of harrowing it thro* 
the garden \ and where there can be a flip long chough 
to contain a fufficient number of beds fur two or three 
years, it will be of great ufc; becaufc by the fhiftinjr 
of the beds annually, they will fucceed much betur 
than when they are continued for a number of years 
on the fame fpot of ground; and as it will be abi<- 
lutely neceflary to fence this Melon-ground rvu*ul 
with a Reed-hedge, it may be fo contrived as to nxwe 
away in pannels; and then that hedge which w:*» mi 
the upper fide the firft year, being carried down 10 
proper diftance below that which was the lower licd^e, 
and which may remain, there will be no occalion to 
remove more than one of the crofs hedges in a year* 
therefore I am perfuaded, whoever will make trial of 
this method, will find it the moft eligible. 
The moft important points of general culture confift 
in well digging and manuring the foil, and giving a 
proper diftance to each plant, according to their dif- 
rent growdis (which is conftantly exhibited in their 
feveral articles in this book) as alfo in keeping them 
clear from weeds , for if weeds aae permitted to grow 
until their feeds are ripe, they will ftied upon the 
ground, and fill it fo as not to be gotten out again in 
feveral years. You fhould alfo obferve to keep your 
dunghills always clear from weeds, for it will be to 
litte purpofe to keep the garden clean, if this is nor: 
• obferved ; for the feeds falling among the dung, will 
be brought into the garden, whereby there will be a 
conftant fupply of weeds yearly introduced, to the no 
fmall damage of your plants, and a perpetual labour 
occafioned to extirpate them again. Another thing 
which is abfolutely neceflary to be obferved, is, to car- 
ry off all the refute leaves of Cabbages, the italics of 
Beans and haulm of Peafe, as foon as they are done 
with, for the ill fcent which moft people complain of 
in the Kitchen-gardens, is wholly occafioned by thefe 
things being fuffered to rot upon the ground ; there- 
fore when the Cabbages are cut, all leaves fhould be 
carried out of the garden while they are frefh, at 
which time they may be very ufefuL for feeding of 
hogs, or other animals, and this will always keep the 
garden neat and free from ill fcents. As for all other 
neceflary directions, they will be found in the articles 
of the feveral forts of kitchen plants, which renders it 
needlefs to be repeated in this place. 
K LEI NT A. See Cac alia. 

K N A U T I A. Lin. Gen. Plant 109. Lychni-Scabiofa. 
Boerh. Ind. 1. 131, ^ 
This name was applied to this plant by Dr. Linnaeus, 
in honour of the memory of Dr. Chrifhan Knaut, who 
publifhed a method of clafling pla 

The Characters are, 
// bath a fingh cblong empalement, containing feveral flof- 
cular flowers, which are ranged fo as to appear regular ■, 
but each irregular, having tubes the length if the empale- 

. ment, but are cut at the brim into four irregular fegpicnt$ y 
the outer being the biggeft ; it hath four fiamina the 
length of the tube, infer ted in the receptacle, terminated fa 
cblong incumbent futnmits ; and a germen under the petal, 
fupforting ajknder Jtylg, crowned by a thick bifid fligwa, 

which 
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■ which afterward becomes a four-cornered feed with a hairy 
apex. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
LinnasuVs fourth clafs, intitled Tetrandria Monogy- 
nia, the flowers having four ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

I% Knautia {Orientalis) foliis omnibus pinnatifidis, co- 
rollis calycc longioribus. Lin. Sp. App. 1679. Knau- 
tia with all the leaves wing-pointea\ and the petal longer 
than the empalement, Lychni-fcabiofa, flore rubro, 
annua. Boerh'. Ind. alt. 

2. Knautia {Propontica) foliis fuperioribus lanceolatis 
indivifis, corollis calyce squalibus. Lin. Sp. App. 
1666. Knautia whofe upper leaves are fpcar-Jhaped and 
ivhoky and the petal of the flo wer equal to the empale- 
ment. Scabiofa Orientalis villofa, More fuaverubente, 
frudtu pulchro oblongo. Tourn. Cor. 35. 
Thefe plants are natives of the Eaft, they are both 
annual the firft has been long cultivated in the Eng- 
lifli gardens ; this rifeswithan erect branching ft alk four 
feet high, garni filed with wing-pointed leaves ; the 
branches are terminated by fingle foot-ftalks, each fup- 
porting one flower, having a tubular empalement cut 
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into four fegments at the top, and each contain four flo- 
rets of a bright red colour, cut into four unequal feg- 
ments, the outer being much larger than the other ; 
thefe have four ftamina the length of the tube of the pe- 
tal, terminated by oblong fummits ; and the flowers 
are fucceeded by oblong four-cornered feeds, which, 
when ripe, foon fall out of the cup if they are not ga- 
thered. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft in its upper leaves 
being whole, and the petal of the flower being equal 
to the cup. The lower leaves of this are fawed on 
• their edges, and terminate in acute points. 
Thefe plants propagate eafily ; if their feeds arc 
permitted to fcatter in the autumn, the plants will 
come up ibon after ; and if fome of thefe are planted 
in the borders of the pleafu re-garden, or among low 
fhrubs near the walks in October, the plants will 
live through the winter, and flower in June ; lb their 
feeds will ripen the end of July or beginning of Au- 
guft, therefore require no other culture but to keep 
them clean from weeds. 

KNIGHTS CROSS, or SCARLET CROSS, 
is the Scarlet Lychnis. See Lychnis. 
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LABIATE FLOWERS are fuch as have 
lips, or more properly a labiated flower, is 
an irregular monopetalous flower, divided into 
two lips ; the upper is called the creft, the un- 
der the beard \ fometimes the creft is wanting, and 
then the ftyle and chives fupply its place, as in the 
Ground Pine, Scordium, Bugula, &c. but the greateft 
part have two lips, which, in fome fpecies the upper 
lip is turned upwards, as the Ground Ivy, &c. but 
moft ufually the upper lip is convex above, and turns 
the hollow part down to the lower lip,' and fo repre- 
sents a kind of helmet, or monk's hood, from whence 
thefe are called galeate, cucullate, and galericulate 
flowers, in which form are moft of the verticillate 
plants. 

LA BLAB. See Phaseolus. 

LA BRUM VENERIS. See Dipsacus. 

LA BRUSCA. Sec Vitis. 
LABURNUM. See Cytisus. 
LABYRINTH [AaG^H^,] a winding, mazy, 

and intricate turning to and fro, through a wildernefs 

or a wood. 

The defign of a Labyrinth is, to caufe an intricate 
and difficult labour to find out the center, and the 
aim is, to make the walks fo intricate, that a perfbn 
may lofc himfelf in them, and meet with as great a 
number of ftops and difappointments as is poflible, 
they being the moft valuable that are moft intricate. 
As to the contrivance of them, it will not be poflible 
to give directions in words, there are feveral plans and 
deflgns in books of gardening ; they are rarely met 
with but in great and noble gardens, as Hampton- 
court, &c. 

There are two ways of making them, the firft is with 
fingle hedges ; this method has been praftifed in Eng- 
land. Thefe, indeed, may be beft, where there is but 
a fmall fpot of ground to be allowed for the making 
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them, but where there is ground enough, the double 
are moft eligible. 

Double ones, or thofe that are made with double 
hedges of a confide rable thicknefs of wood between 
hedge and hedge, are approved as much better than 
(ingle ones, as is the manner of making: them in 
France, and other places, of all which, 
failles is allowed by all to be the noble ft of its kind in 
the world. 

It is an error in Labyrinths in making them too nar- 
row, for by that means the hedges muft be kept clofe 
clipped ; whereas, if the walks are made wider, ac- 
cording to the foreign practice, they will not ftand in 
fb much need of it. . 

The walks are made with gravel, and the hedges are 
ufually fet with Hornbeams ; the pallifades ought to 
be ten, twelve, or fourteen feet high > the Hornbeam 
mould be kept cut, and the walks rolled. 
LACRYMA JOBI [fo called, becaufe the feed 
of it refembles a tear, or drop.] Job's Tears. See 
Coix. 

LACTIFEROUS PLANTS are fuch as abound 
with a milky juice, as the Euphorbia, Sonchus, Lac- 
tuca, &c. 

LACTUCA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 473. tab. 267. 
Lin. Geh. Plant. 814. [fo called from lac, Lat. 
milk, becaufe the leaves, ftalks, flower, and branch, 
being broken, plentifully emit a milk, or white milky 
juice, quickly turning yellow and bitterifh.] Lettuce j 
in French, Laitue. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are compofed of feveral hermaphrodite florets, 
inclofed in one fcaly oblong empalement ; thefe lie over each 
other like the fcales of fifi. The florets have one petal t 
which is ftretched cut on one ftde like a tongue* and is 
Jlsgbtly indented at the end in three or four parts ; tbefe 

have each five Jhort hairy ftamina the oval germen flip-* 

7 O ports 
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pens a fender ftyle, crowned byjwo reflexed fitgnias^ ana 
afierzvard becomes one oblong pointed Jeed> crowned with 
a f.ngle dozvn y fitting in the fcaly empalcmcnt. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fir ft fedbion of 
Lin nanus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Polyga- 
mia asqualis, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
are compofed of all hermaphrodite, or fruitful florets, 
and have their flamina and flyle connected. 
It would be befide my purpofe to mention in this 
place the fevcral forts of Lettuce that are to be found 
in botanic writers, many of which are plants of little 
"ufe, and are never cultivated but in botanic gardens 
for variety ; fome of them are found wild in many 
parts of England. I fhall therefore pafs over thofe, 
and only mention the feveral varieties which are cul- 
tivated in the kitchen-garden for ufe: i. Common or 
Garden Lettuce. 2. Cabbage Lettuce. 3. Cilicia Let • 
tuce. 4. Dutch Brown Lettuce. 5. Aleppo Lettuce. 
6. Imperial Lettuce. 7. Green Capuchin Lettuce. 
8. Vcrfliilles, or Upright White Cos Lettuce. 9. Black 
Cos. 10. Red Capuchin Lettuce. 11. Roman Let- 
tuce. 12. Prince Lettuce. 13. Royal Lettuce. 14. 
Egyptian Cos Lettuce. 

The firft of thefe forts is commonly fown for cutting 
very young, to mix with other fmall fallad herbs, and 
is only different from the fecond fort, in being a de- 
generacy therefrom, or otherwife the fecond is an im- 
provement by frequent cultivation from the firft ; for 
if the feeds are laved from fuch plants of the fecond 
fort as did not cabbage clofely, the plants produced 
from that feed will degenerate to the firft fort, which 
is by the gardeners called Lapped Lettuce, to diftin- 
guilh it from the other, which they call Cabbage Let- 
tuce. The feeds of the firft, which are commonly, 
laved from any of the plants, without having regard 
to their goodnefs, are generally fold at a very cheap 
rate (efpecially in dry feafons, when thefe plants al- 
ways produce the grcateft quantity of feeds,) though 
fometimes this feed is fold in the feed-fhops, and by 
perfons who make a trade of felling feeds, for the 
Cabbage Lettuce, which is often the occafion of peo- 
ples being difappointed in their crop fo that this fort 
ihould never be cultivated but to be cut up very 
young, for which purpofe this is the only good fort, 
and may be fown any time of the year, obferving only 
in hot weather to fow it in fhady borders ; and in the 
fpring and autumn upon warm borders, but in win- 
ter it Ihould be fown under glafies, otherwife it is fub- 
ject to be deftroyed by fevere frofts. 
The Cabbage Lettuce may alfo be fown at different 
times of the year, in order to have a continuation of 
it through the whole feafon. The firft crop is gene- 
rally fown in February, which Ihould be upon a 
warm fpot of ground, and when the plants are come 
up, they Ihould be thinned out to the diftance of ten 
inches each way, which may be done by hoeing them 
out, as is pracliled for Turneps, Carrots, Onions, &c. 
provided you have no occafion for the fuperfluous 
plants, otherwife they may be drawn up, and tranf- 
planted into another fpot of good ground at the fame 
diftance, which, if done before the plants are too 
large, they will fucceed very well, though they will 
not be fo large as thofe which are left upon the 
fpot where they were fown, but they will come fome- 
what later, which will be of fervice where people do 
not continue fowing every fortnight or three weeks in 
fu miner; 

You muft alfo obferve in fowing the fucceeding crops, 
as the feafon advances, to chufe a fhady moift fitu- 
ation, but not under the drip of trees, otherwife, in 
the heat of fummer they will run up to feed before 
they cabbage. In the beginning of Auguft you Ihould 
fow the laft crop, which is to ftand over winter; 
the feeds Ihould be fown thin upon a good light foil, 
in a warm fituation, and when the plants are come 
up they muft be hoed out, fo as they may ftand fingly, 
and cut down all the weeds to clear them. In the be- 
ginning of October they ihould be tranfplanted into 
warm borders, where, it the winter is not very fevere, 
they will ftand very well \ but in order to be fure of 
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a crop, it will be advifeable to plant a few upon a bed 
pretty clofe together, where they may be arched over 
with hoops, and in fevere frofts they Ihould be co- 
vered with mats and ftraw, or Peas-haulm, to fecurc 
them from being deftroyed ; and in the fprino- of the 
year they may be tranfplanted out into a warm rich 
foil, at the diftance before-mentioned but ftijl thole 
which grew under the wall, if they efcaped the win- 
ter, and were fufFered to remain, will cabbage fooner 
than thofe which are removed again ; but you muft ob- 
ferve not to place them too clofe to the wall, which 
would occafion their growing up tall, and prevent 
their being large or hard. 
In order to fave good feeds of this kind, you fhould 
look over your Lettuces when they are in perfection 
and fuch of them as are very hard, and grow low* 
fhould have fticks thruft into the ground, by the fides 
of as many of them as you intend for feed, to mark 
them from the reft ; and you fhould carefully pull up 
all the reft from amongft them as foon as they beoj n 
to run up, if any happen to be left, left when they are 
run up to flower, they fhould, by the intermrxino- 
their farina with the good ones, degenerate the feeds! 
It may be fome perfons may object, that fuppofe 
fome bad ones fhould happen to be left among them 
(for feeds to fow for fmall fallads,) yet the good ones 
being marked, the feeds need not be mixed^and fo no 
danger can enfue from thence *, but notwith ftand in 
ever fo much care be taken to keep the feeds fep;° 
rate, yet, whether from the intermixing of the farina 
during the time of their being in flower, or what other 
caufe, I cannot fay, but it hath been frequently ob- 
ferved, that where good and bad plants have been left 
for feed upon the fame fpot, the feeds of the good plants 
which were carefully faved feparately, have very much 
degenerated, and proved worfe than fuch as have fecdui 
by themfelves. The feeds fhould always be laved 
either from thofe which flood through the winter, or 
thofe which were fown early in the fpring, for the, 
late ones very fcldom perfect their feeds. 
The Cilicia, Imperial, Royal, Black, White, and Up- 
right Cos Lettuces may be fown at the following times ; 
the firft feafon for fowing thefe feeds is at the latter* 
end of February, or the beginning of March, upon a 
moderate hot-bed, or on a warm light foil in a fiiel- 
tered fituation \ and when the plants are come up 
and are fit to transplant, thofe which were fown on 
the hot-bed fhould be planted on another warm bed 
about four inches afundcr, row from row, and two 
inches diftance in the rows, obferving to fhade them 
from the fun till they have taken new root-, after 
which they fhould have a larger fhare of air ad- 
mitted to them daily, to prevent their drawing up 
weak ; but if the feafon proves favourable, they 
fhould be tranfplanted the beginning of April to 
the place where they are to remain, allowing them 
fixtcen inches room every way, for thefe large forts 
muft not be planted too near each other •, thole which 
were fown in the full ground will be later before they 
come up, fo fhould be either hoed out, or tranf- 
planted into another fpot of ground (as was directed 
for thofe fown on the hot-bed allowing them as 
much room) efpecially if the foil be good ; after 
they have taken new root, you muft carefully keep 
them clear from weeds, which is the only culture 
they will require, except the Black Cos Lettuce, 
which fhould be tied up when they are full grown (in 
the manner as was directed for blanching of Endive,) 
to whiten their inner leaves, and render them crifp, 
otherwife they are feldom good for much, rarely cab- 
baging without this afliftance. 

When your Lettuces are in perfection, you fhould 
look over them, and mark as many of the beft of them 
as you intend for feed (in the fame manner as was 
before directed for the common Cabbage Lettuce,) 
being very careful not to furfer any ordinary ones to 
feed amongft them, as was before obferved, which 
would prove more injurious to thefe forts than to the 
common, as being more inclinable to degenerate with 
us, if they are not carefully faved. 

You 
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You may alfo continue thefe forts tKrough the whole 
feaibn of Lettuce, by lowing them in April, May, and 
June, obferving, (as was before directed) to fow the 
late crops in a fhady fituation, otherwife they will 
run up to feed before they grow to any fize ; but in the 
middle of September you may fow of thefe- forts, to 
abide the winter ; which plants Ihould be tranlplanted 
either under glafles, or into a bed, which Ihould be 
arched over with hoops, in order to be covered in the 
winter, otherwife in hard winters they are often de- 
ftroyed ; but you mud conftanly let thefe plants have 
as much free air as poflible, when the weather is mild, 
only covering them in hard rains or frofty weather ; 
for if they are kept too clofe I y covered in winter, 
they will be fubjedt to a mouldinefs, which foon rots 
them. 

In the fpring thefe plants fliould be planted out into a 
rich light foil, allowing them at leaft fixteen inches 
diftance each way for if they are planted too clofe, 
they are very fubjecT: to grow tall, but feldom cab- 
bage well ; and from this crop, if they fucceed well, 
it will be proper to fave your feeds; though you 
ihould alfo fave from that crop fown on the hot-bed 
in the fpring, becaufe fometimcs it happens, that the 
firft may fail by a wet feafon, when the plants are 
full in flower, and the fecond crop may fucceed, by 
having a more favourable feafon afterwards ; and if 
they Ihould both fucceed, there will be no harm in 
that, fince the feeds will grow very well when two 
years old, and if well faved, at three, but this will not 
always happen. 

The moft valuable of all the forts of Lettuce in Ens- 
land, are the Egyptian Green Cos, and the Verfailles, 
or White Cofs, and the Cilicia, though fome people 
are very fond of the Royal and Imperial Lettuces, 
but they feldom fell lb well in the London markets as 
the other, nor are fo generally cfteemed. Indeed of 
late years, fince the "White Cos has been commonly 
cultivated, it has obtained the preference of all the 
other forts, until the Egyptian Green Cos was intro- 
duced, which is fo much fweeter and tenderer than 
the White Cos, that it is by all good judges elteemed 
the beft fort of Lettuce yet known. This fort will 
endure the cold of our ordinary winters full as well as 
the White Cos ; but at the feafon of its cabbaging, if 
there happens to be much wet, this being very tender, 
is very fubjccl to rot. 

The Brown Dutch and Green Capuchin Lettuces are 
very hardy, and may be fown at the fame feafons as 
was directed for the common Cabbage Lettuce, and 
are very proper to plant under a wall, or hedge, to 
ftand the winter, where many times thefe will abide, 
when moft of the other forts are deftroyed, and there- 
fore they will prove very acceptable at a time when 
few other forts are to be had ; they will alfo endure 
more heat and drought than moft other forts of Let- 
t ucc, which renders them very proper for late fowing ; 
for it very often happens, in very hot weather, that 
the other forts of Lettuce will run up to feed in a few 
days after they are cabbaged, whereas thefe will abide 
near a fortnight in good order, efpecially if care be 
taken to cut the forwarded: firft, leaving thofe that 
are not fo hard cabbaged to be laft. If fome plants 
of thefe two lall forts are planted under frames, on a 
moderate hot-bed in October, they will be fit for ufe 
in April, which will prove acceptable to thofe who 
are lovers of Lettuce, and being covered by glafles, 
will render them tender. In faving of thefe feeds, 
the fame care fliould be taken to prelerve only fuch as 
are very large and well cabbaged, otherwife the feeds 
will degenerate, and be good for little. 
The Red Capuchin, Roman, and Prince Lettuces are 
pretty varieties, and cabbage very early, for which 
reafon a few of them may be preferred, as may alfo 
fome of the Aleppo, for the beauty of its Ipotted 
leaves * though very few people care for either of thefe 
forts at table, when the other more valuable ones are 
to be obtained ; but in a fcarcity, thefe may fupply 
the place pretty well, and thefe forts are very proper 
for foups. The feeds of thefe muft alfo be faved from 
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fuch as cabbage beft, otherwife they will degenerate, 
and be good for little. 

In faving feeds of all thefe forts of Lettuce, you 
Should obferve neifer to let two forts ftand near, each 
other, for by their farina mixing, they will both vary 
from their original, and partake of each other ; and 
there Ihould be a flake fixed down by the fide of each, 
to which the Item fliould befaftened, to prevent their 
being broken, or blown out of the ground by wind, 
to which the Cilicia, Cos, and the other large growing 
Lettuces, are very fubje<5l when they are in flower. 
You muft alfo obferve to cut fuch branches of the 
large growing Lettuce as ripen firft, and not wait to 
have the feed of the whole plant ripe together, which 
never happens but, on the contrary, fome branches 
will be ripe a fortnight or three weeks before others ; 
and when you cut them, they muft be fprcad upon a 
coarfe cloth in a dry place, that the feeds may dry, 
after which you fliould beat them out, and dry them 
again, and then preferve them for ufe, being careful 
to hang them up where mice and other vermin can- 
not come at them ; for if they do, they will foon eat 
them up. 

LACTUCA AGNTNT. See Valerianella. 
LADY's SLIPPER. See Cypripedium. 
LADY's SMOCK. See Cardamin. 
LAGCECIA, Baftard Cumin. 
The Characters are, 
- // hath many flowers colletlsd into a heady which have 
one common empalement, compofed of eight indented leaves., 
hut thcfimple empalcmcnt to each flower hath Jive leaves^ 
which are very narro w and pinnated, ending in many 
hair-like points. The flower conftfts of Jive horned petals, 
which arc Jloortcr than the empakment at the bottom of 
each flower is fitualed the germen, Jupporting a Jlyle 
crowned by a Jimple fligma, attended by five ftamina, 
which are long and narrow \ the germen afterward changes 
to an oval feed, crowned with the etnpaletnent. 
There is but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Lacoecia {Cuminoides.) Lin. Hort. CUE Baftard, or 
Wild Cumin, 

We have no other Englifli name for this plant, nor 
is this a very proper one, but as it has been titled by 
fome of the antient botanifts Cuminum fylveftre, i. e. 
Wild Cumin, and by Dr. Tournefort it is made a 
diftin<5t genus, by the title of Cuminoides, it may 
be ftyled Wild, or Baftard Cumin. 
This is an annual plant, which grows about a foot 
high. The leaves refemble thofe of the Honeywort. 
The flowers, which are of a greenifli yellow colour, 
are collected in fpherical heads at the extremity of the 
ftalks ; but there being little beauty in the plant, it 
is rarely cultivated, except in botanic gardens. It 
grows plentifully about Aix, in Provence, as alfo in 
moft of the iflands of the Archipelago. It is annual, 
and periflies foon after the feeds are ripe. The feeds 
of this plant fliould be fown in autumn on a warm 
border, foon after they are ripe or if they are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up, and re- 
quire no other care but to clear them from weeds. 
When the feeds are fown in the fpring, they com- 
monly remain in the ground a year before they grow, 
and fometimes I have known them to lie two or three 
years in the ground, fo that if the plants do not come 
up the firft year, the ground fliould not be difturbed. ■ 
LAG OPUS. See Trifolium. 
LAMINATED fignifies platted. Thofe things are 
faid to. be laminated, whofe contexture difeovers fuch 
a diipofltion as that of plates lying over one another, 
or the fcales of fifli. 

LAMIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 183. tab. 89. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 636. Dead Nettle, or Archangel. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is tubulous, and cut into Jive equal fegmnts at tin 
top, which end in beards, The flower is of the lip kind; 
it hath one petal* with a Jhort cylindrical tube, fivollen at 
the chaps and compreffed 5 the upper lip is arched, roundijh, 
obtufe, and entire ; the under is Jhort, beart-fhaped, re- 
flexed* and indented at the end. It bath four awl -Jh aped 
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fimntna joined to the upper Up * two of which are longer 
than the other, terminated by oblong hairy fummits. It 
hath a four-cornered germen, fupporting a Jlender flylc 
fituated with the ftamina, and crowned by an acute two- 
pointed ftigma ; the germen afterward become four three- 
cornered feeds, fitting in the open empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnttus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
nofpermia, in which he ranges thofe plants whofe 
flowers have two long and two ftiorter ftamina, and 
are fucceeded by naked feeds fitting in the empale- 

ment. 

The Species are, 

1. Lamium (Purpureum) foliis cordatis obtufis petiola- 
tis. Mort. Cliff. 314. Dead Nettle with heart-fhaped 
obtufe leaves ftanding on foot-fialks. Lamium purpu- 
reum fcetidum, folio fubrotundo, five Gaieopfis Di- 
ofcoridis. C. B. 1\ Purple ft inking Archangel* or Dead 
Nettle, or the Gaieopfis of Diofcorides with a roundifb 
leaf 

2. Lamium {Album) foliis cordatis acuminatis ferratis 
petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 314. Dead Nettle with pointed 
heart fljaped leaves, which are fa wed, and have foot- 
jlalks. Lamium album, non foe tens, folio oblongo. 
C. B. P. IVkitt Archangel or Dead Nettle which does 
net ft ink,, with an oblong leaf 

3. Lamium (Garganicum) folis cordatis pubefcentibus, 
corollis fauce infiata, tubo recto dente utrinque gemi- 
no. Lin. Sp. 808. Dead Nettle with heart-fhaped hairy 
leaves, and the chaps of the flower inflated* indented 
with two teeth. Lamium garganicum fubincanum, 
flore purpuralcente, cum labio fuperiore crenato. 
Micheli. Hoary Dead Nettle with a purplifh flower* 
whofe upper lip is crenated. 

Lamium {Mofchatum) foliis cordatis obtufis glabris, 
floralibus feffihbus, calycibus profunde incifis. Dead 
Nettle with hcart-fliapcd* obtufe, fmooth leaves* the upper 
fitting clofe to the ftalks, and cmpalcments deeply cut, La- 
mium Orientale, nunc mofchatum, nunc fcetidum, 
mag no More. To urn. Cor. Eaftern Dead Nettle* J one- 
times fiveet-fcented and fomctimes /linking, with a large 
flower. 

5. Lamium {Meliff a folium) foliis cordatis nervofis fer- 
ratis, petiolis longioribus, caule erc6to. Dead Nettle 
with heart-ftmped veined leaves which are fawed* and 
longer foot -ftalks with an ereel ftalk. Lamium mon- 
tanum meliffo folio. CJ. B. P. 231. Icon. PI. 158. 
Mountain Dead Nettle with a Balm leaf. 
There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, as alfo 
fome varieties of it, but as moft of them are weeds, 
I have paflrd them over, for there are few who care to 
admit them into their gardens. 

The firft fort grows naturally in moft parts of Eng- 
land, under hedges and by the fide of highways ; it is 
alfo a troublefome weed in gardens, but as it ftands 
in moft of the difpenfaries as a medicinal plant, I 
have chofen to infert it. This is an annual plant, 
whofe ftalks feldom rife more than four or five inches 
high the under leaves are heart-ftiaped, blunt, and 
ftand upon pretty long foot-ftalks, but the upper 
leaves fit nearer to the ftalks ; the flowers come out in 
whorls on the upper part of the ftalk ; they are of 
a pale purple colour, and are fucceeded by four naked 
feeds fitting in the empalement •* after the feeds are 
ripe the plant decays. It flowers in the middle of 
March, when the autumnal fclf-fown plants appear j 
thefe are fucceeded by others, which continue in fuc- 
ceflion all the fummer. 

The fecond fort is commonly called Archangel ; this 
is alfo tiled in medicine, for which reafon I have enu- 
merated it here. The roots of this are. perennial, 
and creep much in the ground, fo is difficult to extir- 
pate, where it happens to grow under bufhes and 
' hedges; for the roots intermix with thofe of the buflies, 
. and every fmall piece of them grow and fpread. The 
ftalks of this rife much higher than thofe of the laft, 
the flowers are larger, white, and grow in whorls 
round the ftalks ; thefe continue in fucceflion moft 
part of the fu m mer. 

The third fort grows naturally upon the mountains 
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in Italy ; this hath a perennial creeping root, from 
which arife many thick fquare ftalks a foot high, fr Ul - 
niflied with heart-lhaped leaves which are hairyt placed 
oppofite, ftanding upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; the 
flowers come out in whorls at the upper joints of 
the ftalk, they are large, and of a pale purplilh co- 
lour ; thefe continue in fucceflion moft part of the 
fummer, and the flowers are fucceeded by feeds which 
ripen about fix weeks after. This may be propa- 
gated by feeds, but as the roots fpread greatly in the 
ground, fo when once it is obtained, it will propagate 
faft enough without culture. D 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the Archipela- 
go; this is an annual plant, which, if permitted to 
fcatter its feeds, the plants will come up and thrive 
better than when fown by the hand. The plants come 
up in the . autumn, » and during the winter their 
leaves make a pretty appearance, for they are marked 
with white fome what like thofe of the autumnal Cy- 
clamen ; the ftalks rife eight or nine inches hijrli, 
and are garnilhed with fmooth heart-fhaped leaves 
placed oppofite ; thefe in dry weather have a mufkv 
(cent, but in wet weather are fetid ; the flowers arc 
white, ftanding in whorls round the ftalks. They ap- 
pear in April, and the feeds ripen in June, then the 
plants decay ; this requires no culture, but to keep 
the plants clear from weeds. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Portugal ; this hath 
a perennial root and an annual ftalk, which rifes a 
foot and a half high ; it is flrong, fquare, and grows 
eredl the leaves are large, heart-lhaped, and much 
veined ; they are deeply fawed ontheir edges, and are 
placed oppofite. The flowers come out in whorls 
round the ftalks at every joint ; they are very large, 
and of a deep purple colour ; thofe on the lower part 
of the ftalks appear the beginning of May, which are 
fucceeded by others above, fo that there is a continu- 
ance of flowers almoft two months on the fame ftalks. 
This plant very rarely produces good leeds in Eng- 
land, nor do the roots propagate very faft, fo thatlc 
is not common here. 

The beft time to remove and part thefe roots is in Oc- 
tober, but they muft not be tranfplanted oftener than 
every third year if they are required to flower 
ftrongly >* for the great beauty of this plant confilh in 
the number of ftalks, which are always proportional to 
the fizeof the plants •, for fmall plants will put outone 
or two ftalks only, whereas the larger ones will have 
eight or ten. The roots are hardy, and will thrive 
beft in a foft loamy foil. 

LA MPS AN A. See Lapsana. 

LAND. Its improvement. 
1. By inclofing. 

Inclofing of Lands, and dividing the fame into feve- 
ral fields, for pafture or tillage, is one of the prin- 
cipal ways of improvement ; firft, by afcertaining to 
every man his juft property, and thereby preventing 
an infinity of trefpafles and injuries, thatLands in com- 
mon are fubjecl: unto, befide the difad vantage of be- 
ing obliged to keep the fame leafons with The other 
people who have Land in the fame field ; fo that the 
lowing, fallowing, and tilling the ground, muft be 
equally performed by all the landholders-, and when 
there happens a flothful negligent perfon, who has 
Land intermixed with others, it is one of the greatclt 
nuifances imaginable. Secondly, it being of itfelf 
a very great improvement ; for where Land is pro- 
perly incloled, efpecially in open countries, and the 
hedge-rows planted with timber trees, &c. it prefcrves 
the Land warm, and defends and fhelters it from the 
violent cold nipping winds, which, in fevere winters, 
deftroy much of the corn, pulfe, or whatever grows 
on the open field or champain grounds. And where 
it is laid down for pafture, it yields much more 
Grafs than the open fields, and the Grafs will begin to 
grow much fooner in the fpring- The hedges and 
trees will afford ftielter for the cattle from the cold 
winds in winter, as alfo fhadc for them in the great 
heats of fummer. And thefe hedges afford the di- 
ligent hulbandman plenty of fuel, as plough-boot, 
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cart-boot, Sec. And where they are carefully planted I 
and preferved, furnifti him with timber and alfo maft I 
for his fwine ; or where the hedge- rows are planted I 
with fruit-trees, there will be a fupply of fruit for cy- I 
der, perry, &c. which in moll parts of England are I 
of no fmall advantage to the hu (band man. | 
By this method of inclofing, there is alfo much more I 
employment for the poor, and is therefore a good re- I 
medy againft beggary ; for in thofe open countries, I 
where there are great downs, commons, heaths, and I 
waftes, there is nothing but poverty and idlenefs to I 
v be feen amongft the generality of their inhabitants. It I 
is very obfervable of late years, how much advan- I 
tage the inclofing of the Land in Worcefterfhire, and I 
ibme other counties at a diftance from London, has I 
been to the inhabitants : for before this method was I 
introduced amongft them, the Lands for the mod part I 
lay in commons, &c. Upon which the 'poorer fort of 1 
people built themfelves cottages with, mud walls, I 
where they contented themfelves with a cow or two, I 
and fomc fwine; and thofe of them who were mori-l 
induftrious than the reft, travelled to the neighbour- I 
hood of London every fpring, where they were em- | 
ployed in the gardens and fields for the fummer feafon; 
and in autumn they returned to their native countries, I 
where they lived in winter upon what money they had I 
faved in fummer. But fince they have converted 
their waftes and commons into inclofures, there are I 
but few of the inhabitants of thofe countries, who I 
come to London for work, in comparifon to the I 
numbers that formerly came fo that mod of the I 
labourers, who come to London for employment, 
are either Welch, or inhabitants of fome more diftant I 
counties, or from Ireland, where this improvement I 
hath not as yet been introduced. I 
The advantages of inclofing Land are now fo gene- I 
rally known, that there is no occafion for me to enu- I 
merate them here fince the improvements which I 
have been made of late years in feveral parts of Eng- I 
land, and the increafe of rent that is every where made j 
by thofe who inclofe, are fufficient arguments to en- I 
force the practice, and render it general ; more efpe- I 
C'ally in the north, where it is moft neglected, be- I 
caufe it would greatly welter the Lands, and render I 
them much warmer than they now are. I 
In inclofing of Land, regard mould be had to the I 
nature of the foil, and what it is intended for, be- 
caufe Corn Land (hould not be divided into fmall par- I 
eels ; for befides the lofs of ground in hedges, &c. I 
the Corn doth feldom thrive ib well in fmall inclo- I 
fares, as in more open fields, efpecially where the 
trees are large in the hedge-rows. The Grafs alio in I 
paftures is not fo fwcet near hedges, or under the I 
drip of trees, as in an open expo fu re ; fo that where I 
the inclofures are made too fmall, or the Land over- | 
planted with trees, the herbage will not be near fo j 
good, nor in fo great plenty, as in larger fields v J 
therefore, before a perfon begins to inclofe, he mould j 
well confider how he may do it to the greateft advan- I 
tage j as for inftance, it is always neceflary to have I 
fome fmaller inclofures near the habitation, for the I 
Inciter of cattle, and the conveniency of ftiifting them I 
from one field to another, as the feafon of the year I 
may require j and hereby the habitation, barns, fta- I 
bles, and outhoufes, will be better defended from I 
ftrong winds, which often do great damage to thofe I 
that are expofed to their fury. Thefe fmall inclofures | 
may be of feveral dimenfions, fome of them three, I 
four, fix, or eight acres in extent ; but: the larger di- I 
vifions for Com (hould not contain lefs than twenty or I 
thirty acres or more, according to the fize of the farm, I 
or the fituation of it. I 
The ufual method of inclofing Land is, with a ditch I 
and bank fet with quick. But in marfii Land, where I 
there is plenty of water, they content themfelves with | 
only a ditch, by the fides of which they ufually- plant I 
Sallows or Poplars, which being of quick growth, in I 
a few years afford made to the cattle ; and when they j 
are lopped, produce aeon fiderable profit to their own- I 
crs. In fome counties the divifion- of their Lands 13 
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by dry walls made of fiat ftones, laid regularly ortc 
upon another, and laying the top courfe of ftones in 
clay, to keep them together, the weight of which fe- 
cures the undertones. But in fome parts of Suflex 
and Hamplhire, they often lay the foundation of their 
banks with flat ftones, which is of a confiderabic 
breadth at bottom ; upon which they raife the bank 
of earth, and plant the hedge on the top, which in a 
few years makes a ftrong durable fence, efpecially if 
they are planted with Holly, as fome of thofe in Suf- 
fex are. 

In marfhes and open paftures, where there are no 
hedges, the ditches are generally made fix feet wide 
at the top, efpecially thofe which are on the fide of 
highways or commons ; but the common ditches 
about inclofures are feldom more than three feet and a 
half wide at top, and one foot and a half at bottom, 
and two feet deep, that the fides may have a good 
Hope, and not be too upright, as they are frequently- 
made about London, fo that they are continually 
wafliing down with great rains. In thefe narrow bot- 
tomed ditches, the cattle cannot Hand to turn them- 
felves, fo as to crop the quick - 9 but where the ditches 
arc made wider, they fliould be proportionally deeper : 
as for inftance, if the ditch is made five feet broad, in 
muft be three feet deep ; and if fix feet broad, three 
feet and a half deep, ami fo in proportion. 
The method of inclofing Lands, by railing high 
banks of earth, on the fide of which the quick is 
planted (as is too much praclifed in many places near 
London) is intolerable, lor it is not only unlightly, 
but very expenfive ; becauie thefe banks are continu- 
ally wafliing down, fo that they muft be repaired 
every year at leaft, if not oftener, otherwile the 
earth will be in a few years waftied from the roots of 
the quick, and for want of proper nourifhment, the 
hedge will foon decay, which is the cafe with the 
greateft number of the hedges about London : be- 
fides, it is a very uncertain way of planting quick on 
the fide of a ftcep bank, where all the moifture runs 
off; fo that if the fpring fliould prove dry after it is 
planted, there is a great hazard whether half the 
plants will grow, and thofe that take feldom make ' 
much progrefs ; whereas thofe planted on the plain 
furface, where they enjoy the advantages of fun and 
moifture, will in four years make a better fence than 
one of thefe bank hedges will in eight or ten, and 
will continue good much longer than the other. 
Therefore I advife, that the banks on which thtf 
hedges are to be planted, fhould not be railed more 
than one foot above the furface of the ground, where 
the Land is dry, and in wet Land not more than two 
feet, which will be enough. 

I fhall now mention the moft proper plants for mak- 
ing of fences for the different foils and fituations, fo 
as to anfwer the expectation of the^plantcr: and firft, 
the. white Thorn is efteemed the beft for fencing, and 
will grow upon almoft any foil and in any fituation, 
but it fucceeds beft on a hazle loam. Of this there 
are three or four varieties, which differ in the breadth 
of their leaves and the fize of their Haws, but that fort 
with the fmalleft leaves and Haws will make the clofeft 
fence. For it is very certain* that the branches of all 
forts of trees are produced at a diftance, in propor- 
tion to the fize of their leaves ; fo that Yews, and 
other Evergreen trees with fmall leaves, will always 
make a cloier hedge, than other trees whofe leaves are 
larger. Therefore, for the clofeft hedge, the fmalleft 
Haws mould be chofen but where the moft vigorous 
(hooters are required, for the advantage of lopping, 
there the largeft Haws fliould be preferred. But as 
thefe hedges are ufually planted from a nurfery, where 
the Haws are promifcuoufly ibwn, it is very common 
to fee two or three forts planted in the fame hedge ; 
which may be eafdy diftinguiflied, when they have 
obtained ftrength, by the difference of their growth. 
Indeed, where a perfon is curious in railing of his own 
quick, it is worth while to gather the "Haws fepa- 
rately, and fow them apart ; and each fort (hould be 
planted in a feparate hedge, which will render the 
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hedges more equal in their growth. If thefe Haws 
are ibwn in the places where they are defigned to re- 
main for a fence, they will make a much greater pro- 
grefs in a few years, than thofe which are tranfplanted ; 
but as the feeds remain a whole year in the ground be- 
fore the plants appear, few people care to praclife 
this method; however, thofe who are defirous toraife 
their hedges this way, Ihould bury the Haws, by put- 
ting them in pots foon after they are ripe, and bury- 
ing the pots two feet deep in the ground, where they 
may remain one year, then take them up and fow 
them •, by this preparation the plants will come up the 
following fpring ; but before they are fown, the 
Haws Ihould be bruifed with hands, and their outer 
coverings waflied off, whereby the feeds may fac Ibwn 
at a more regular diftance ; for as moft of the Haws 
inclofe four or five feeds, fo if they are Ibwn entire 
there will be as many plants arife in a clutter, which 
if permitted to ftand, will prevent each other's 
growth •, and in drawing out the fuperfluous plants, 
there will be great danger of injuring thofe which are 
to remain. 

The next to the white Thorn is the black Thorn, 
which, though not lb generally efteemed as the white, 
yet it will make an excellent fence, where proper care 
is taken in the planting and after management of it ; 
and the loppings of this hedge make much the beft 
bullies for draining of Land, and are of longer dura- 
tion for dead hedges than thofe of any other fort of 
tree, and are very proper to mend gaps in fences ; 
for their branches being befet with fliarp thorns, 
the cattle are not fo apt to crop them as the white 
Thorn, and feme other forts. Thefe hedges are alfo 
better, if the Hones of the Plumbs are fown on the 
fpot where they are to remain, than where the plants 
are takemfrom a nurfery ♦, if thefe are fown in the au- 
tumn foon after the fruit is ripe, the plants will come 
up the fpring following. 

The Crab will alfo make a ftrong durable fence ; this 
may be railed by lowing the kernels in the place where 
the hedge is defigned ; but then there Ihould be great 
care taken of the plants while they are young;, to keep 
them clear from weeds, as alfo to guard them from 
cattle. "When thefe flocks have obtained ftrength, 
fome of them may be grafted with Apples for cycler, 
where the fence is not expofed to a public road ; but 
thefe grafts Ihould not be nearer than thirty-five or 
forty feet, left they Ipoil the hedge, by their heads 
overgrowing and dripping, on it. 

The Holly is alfo an excellent plant for evergreen 
hedges, and would claim the preference to either of 
trie rormer, were it not for the flownefs of its growth 
while young, and the difficulty of tranfplanting the 
plants when grown to a moderate fize. This will grow 
beft in cold itony Lands, where, if once it takes well, 
the hedges may be rendered fo clofc and thick, as to 
keep out all forts of animals, and will grow to a con- 
fiderable height, and is of long duration. Thefe 
hedges may be railed, by fowing the berries, cither 
in the place where they are defigned to remain, or by 
planting young plants of three or four years growth ; 
but as the berries continue in the ground an entire 
year before the plants appear, few perfons care to 
wait fo long ; therefore the ufual method is, to plant 
the hedges with plants of the before-mentioned age. 
But where this is practifed, they mould be tranfplant- 
ed, either early in the autumn, or deferred till toward 
the end of March j then the furface of the ground 
fliould be covered with mulch near their roots after 
they arc planted, to keep the earth moift ; and if the 
fcalbn Ihould prove dry, the plants fliould be wa- 
tered at leaft once a week, until they have taken root, 
otherwife they will be in danger of mifcanying 5 for 
which reafon the autumnal planting is generally pre- 
ferred to the fpring, efpecially in dry grounds.. 
The Alder will alfo make a good hedge, when planted 
on a moift foil, or on the fide o£ : rivers, or large 
ditches ; and will preferve the bank from being waflied 
away, where there are running (beams ; for they fpread 
pretty much at bottom, and fend forth fuckers from 
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their roots in great plenty ; but thefe hedges ihould 
be fliearcd at leaft once a year, in order to make dien 
thick. Thefe Alder hedges are very ornamental, when 
they are well kept in large gardens and as they v.i'j 
thrive beft on wet fwarhpy Lands, where many "other 
plants will not live, they Ihould be feiccted for ftc'i 
lituations. 

Of late years the Furz has been much propagated for 
hedges in feveral parts of England, and indeed x/<\\ 
make a good fence on poor, fandy, or gravelly ibj'l*. 
where few other plants will grow. The beft inethu i 
of raifing thefe hedges is, to fow the feed about the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, in the 
place where the hedge is defigned ; for the plants will 
not bear to be tranfplanted, unlefs it be done while tmv 
are young, and then there is great hazard of the-V 
taking. The ground where the feeds are to be ib\\ n 
fliould be well cleanfed of weedy, and the furface m.yV 
light ; then there Ihould be two or three drills made 
(according to the width which the hedge is intended ) 
about half an inch deep, into which the feeds mould 
be fcattered pretty thick ; and then the drills ihould 
be filled up witli the head of a rake, to cover the 
feeds. This work fliould be performed in dry weather 
for if much wet falls foon after the feeds are fown, it 
is apt to burft them. 'When the plants are come up 
they Ihould be kept clear from weeds, that they mly 
fpread and grow thick at bottom ; and if thefe hedVe.4 
are fecured from cattle broufing on them, and are euc 
every fpring jufl: before they begin to flioot, they will 
make an exceeding dole fence-, but where they aie 
defigned to be cut for fuel, then the beil way is to 
let them fpread in width j and when they are two year* 
old, to cut them down in the fpring, juft before thev 
begin to fhoor, within two or three inches of the 
ground, which will caufe them to fend forth a num- 
ber of fhoots from each root, and thereby increafe 
the width of the hedge and by fo doing, the plants 
will not run up tall and weak, and be in danger of be- 
ing weighed down by great falls of fnow. Thefe 
hedges when they are well grown, may be cut down 
every third or fourth year for fuel - t wherefore if there 
is a treble row of Furz fown, at about three feet apart, 
they may be cut down alternately, fo that there will be 
a fence always remaining. But this is only recom- 
mended for fuch fandy Lands as lett for a fmall 
rent, and where fuel is fcarcc. The beft fort of Furz 
for this purpoie is the greater kind, commonly called 
the French Furz, which will grow to eight or ten 
feet high, and is not apt to ipread fo much as the or- 
dinary fmall fort. 

Elder is fometimes planted for hedges, being very 
quick of growdi j fo that if (ticks or truncheons about 
four or five feet long be thruft into a bank flopewile 
each way, fo as to crofs each other, and thereby form 
a fort of chequer work, it will make a fence for fhcl- 
ter in. .one year. But as this is a vigorous growing 
plant, it will never form a dole fence; and the 
young fhoots- being .very, foft and pithy, are foon 
broken by- cattle or boys in their fport. . Betides, 
where they are fu fie red to bear berries, and thefe are 
fcattered over the neighbouring Land, they will come' 
up the following fpring, and become; yery troublefome. 
"Where thefe hedges are planted, they may be cut 
down every third year near the ground ; and thefe 
ftakes (when diverted of their bark, fo as to prevent 
their growing) will laft longer in the ground, to fup- 
,port Vines or any other plants, which do not rcquiie 
tall ftakes, than any other fort, of tree yet known. 
And where the trees arefufTered; to grow to any con- 
fiderable fize, the wood is as hard as . Box, and there- 
fore very ufeful for turners and inftrument makers. 
.The, beft feafon for planting thefe truncheons is foon 
after Michaelmas, bee a ule the plants fhoot very early 
in the fpring. Gfc late years there have been many 
ihedges, and other plantations, made of the white ber- 
ried Elder, for the, fake, of their fruit to make wine ; 
which, if rightly; made, hath the; flavour of Frontiniac 

wine, and is byibme perfons. mixed with white wines, 
and vended for it. . 
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There are fome other plants which have been recom- 
mended for fences, but thole here enumerated are the 
molt ufeful forts for fuch purpofes wherefore I fhall 
pafs over the others, as not worthy of the care of the 
hulbandman. And as to the farther directions ^for 
planting and preferving of hedges, with initructions 
for plaining or laying them, the reader is defired to 
turn to the articles of Fences and Hedges, where 
there are particular directions for thefe works exhi- 
bited, which I lhall not here repeat. 
The draining of Land is alfo another great improve- 
ment to it ; for though meadows and paftures, which 
are capable of being overflowed, produce a greater 
quantity of herbage than dry Land, yet where the 
wet lies too long upon the ground, the Grafs will be 
four and extremely coarfe ; and where there is not care 
taken in time to drain this Land, it will produce little 
Grafs, and foon be overun with Rufhes and Flags, fo 
as to be of fmall value. The land which is molt lia- 
able to this, is cold fliff clays where the water cannot 
penetrate, but is contained as in a dilh j lb that the 
wet which it receives in winter, continues till the heat 
of the fun exhales the greateft pare of it. 
The belt method for draining or" thefe Lands is, to 
cut feveral drains acrofs the Land, in thole places 
where the water is fubject to lodge and from thefe 
crofs drains to make a convenient number of other 
drains, to carry off the water to either ponds or ri- 
vers in the lower parts of the Land. Thefe drains need 
not be made very large, unlefs the ground be very 
low, and fo fituated as not to be near any river to 
which the water may be conveyed ; in which cafe there 
fhould be large ditches dug at proper diltances, in the 
loweft part of the ground, to contain the water ; and 
the earth which comes out of the ditches fliould be 
equally fpread on the Land, to raife the furface. But 
where the water can be conveniently carried off, the 
belt method is, to make under ground drains at proper 
diltances, which may empty themfelves into large 
ditches, which are defigned to carry off the water. 
Thefe fort of drains are the molt convenient, and as 
they are hid from the fight do not incommode the 
Land, nor is there any ground loft where thefe are 

made. .... 
The ufual method of making thefe drains, is to dig 

trenches, and fill the bottoms with ltones, bricks, 
Rushes, or bulhes, which are covered over with the 
earth which was dug out of the trenches j but this 
is not the belt method, becaufe the water has not a 
free paffage through thefe drains, fo that whenever 
there is a Hood, thefe drains are often (topped by the 
foil which the water frequently brings down with it. 
The belt method I have yet obferved to make thefe 
drains, is to dig trenches to a proper depth for carry- 
ing off the water, which for the principal drains fhould 
be°three feet wide at their top, and floped down for 
two feet and a half depth, where there fhould be a 
fmall ledge or bank left on each fide, upon which 
the crofs (takes or bearers fhould be laid, and below 
thefe banks there Ihould be an open drain left, at 
leail one foot deep, and ten or eleven inches wide, 
that there may be room for the water to pafs through. 
Thefe larger drains fhould be at convenient dil- 
tances, and fmallcr drains of about feven or eight 
inches wide at top, and the hollow under the bufhes 
eight or nine inches deep, Ihould be cut acrofs the 
ground, which Ihould difcharge the water into thefe 
larger drains. The number and fituation of them muft 
be in proportion to the wetnefs of the Land ; and the 
depth of the earth above the bulhes, muft alfo be 
proportioned to the intended ufe of the Land ; for if 
it is arable Land to be ploughed, it muft not be fhal- 
lower than fourteen inches, that there may be fuffi- 
cient depth for the plough, without difturbing the 
bulhes \ but for pafture Land, one foot deep will be 
full enough ; for when the bulhes lie too deep in ftrong 
Land, they will have little effect, the ground above 
will bind fo liard as to detain the wet on the furface. 
When the drains' are dug, there Ihould be prepared a 
quantity of pood brufh wood, the larger- (ticks fhould 
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be cut out to pieces of about fixteen or eighteen inches 
in length, which Ihould be laid acrofs upon the two 
fide banks of the drain, at about four inches diftance ; 
then cover thefe flicks with the fmaller brufh wood, 
Furz, Broom, Heath, or any other kind of brufh, 
laying it lengthwife pretty dole ; on the top of thefe 
may be laid Rulhes, Flags, &c. and then the earth 
laid on to cover the whole* Thefe fort of drains will 
continue good for a great number of years, and are 
never liable to the inconveniencies of the other, for the 
water will find an eafy paflage through them i and 
where there is plenty of brulh wood, they are made ac 
an eafy expence ; but in places where wood is fcarce, 
it would be chargeable to make them : however, in 
this cafe, it would be a great advantage to thefe 
Lands, to plant a fuffkient number of cuttings of 
Willow, or the black Poplar, on fome of the s moilt 
places, which would furnilh brufh wood for thefe pur- 
pofes in four or five years ; and as the expence of 
planting thefe cuttings is trifling, there cannot be a 
greater advantage to an eltate which wants draining, 
than to practife this method, which is in every perfon's 
power, fince there is little expence attending it. 
In countries where there is plenty of ftone, that is the 
belt material for making thefe under ground drains ; 
for when thefe are properly made, they will never want 
repairing. 

The belt time of the year for making thefe drains 
is about Michaelmas, before the heavy rains of au- 
tumn fail, becaufe at this Jeafon the Land is ufually 
dry, fothat the drains may be dug to a proper depth ; 
for when the ground is wet, it will be very difficult to 
dig to any depth, becaufe the water will drain in 
wherever there is an opening in the ground. 
When thefe drains arc made, and the water carried 
off the Land, it will be proper to pare off the Rulhes, 
Flags, &c. which may be laid in heaps in proper 
places to rot, and will afford a good manure for the 
land. The ground muft alfo be ploughed to deftroy 
the roots of noxious weeds, and if it be laid fallow 
for one feafon, and ploughed two or three times, it 
will greatly mend the Land. The Rufhes and Flags 
which were pared off the ground when rotten, ihould 
be fpread over the furface, and the Grafs-feed fown 
thereon, which will greatly forward the Grafs, fo that 
it may foon be brought to a good turf-, which Land 
thus mended, has been lett for four times the rent it 
was fet at before. 

There are fome perfont, who, after they have pared 
off the Flags, Rulhes, &c. from their Land, lay them 
in fmall heaps, and burn them in dry weather, then 
fpread the afhes on the Land to improve it, which is 
a good method, where a perfon is in hafte to have 
Grafs again ; but where the ground can be fallowed 
one year, it will loofen the foil, and more effectually 
deftroy the roots of all noxious weeds -> and the Rulhes, 
&c. when rotted, will afford a much larger quantity 
of manure for the Land than when it is burnt : be- 
fides, this can only be practifed in the fummer fea- 
fon, when the weather is very dry ; for if there fhould 
fall much rain, the fires will go out, and it will be 
impracticable to burn it. But where the method of 
burning is practifed, the heaps fhould not be too 
great, and it mould burn very llowly which will.ren- 
der the allies a much better manure, than when the 
fire is too violent, or the heaps too large ; for in this 
cafe, the inner part will be over-burnt before the fire 
reaches the outfide of the heap. 
As the draining of cold wet Lands is a great im- 
provement to them, fo the floating or watering of dry 
loofe Land is not a left advantage to them. This 
may be eafily effected where there are rivers, or re- 
fervoirs of water, which are fituated above the level of 
the ground defigned to be floated, by under ground 
drains (made after the manner of thofe before directed 
for draining of Land,) through which the water may 
be conveyed at proper feafons, and let out on the 
ground : in order to this, there muft be good fluices 
made at the heads of the drains, fo that the water 
may never get out, but at fuch times as is required i 

for 
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for if this be not taken care of, the water, inftead of j 
improving the Land, will greatly damage it. 
But where the Land lies fo high, as that there is no { 
water in the neighbourhood lying above its level, it 
will be more expenfivc ; becaufe in fuch cafe, the wa- 
ter muft be railed by machines, from refervoirs or 
ft reams which He below it. The moft common engine 
ufed for this purpofe is thePerlian wheel (which, be- 
ing well deieribed and figured in Woolridge's Art of 
Liufbandry, is needlefs for me here to repeat.) Yet 
notwithstanding the expence of raifing the water, it 
lias been found greatly advantageous in many parts 
of England, to drown the Lands, for the profit has \ 
many times more than doubled the charge. 
The time for drowning of Land, is ufually from 
November till the end of April but though this is the | 
general practice, yet I cannot approve of it for many ! 
reafons. The firit is, that by the wet lying continu- 
ally on the ground in winter, the roots of the finer 
fort of Grafs arc rotted and deftroyed •, and by letting 
on the water, at the feafon when the feeds of Docks, 
and other bad weeds, which commonly grow by ri- 
ver fides, are falling, thefe feeds are carried upon the 
Land, where they remain and grow, and fill the ground 
with bad weeds, which is commonly the cafe with moft 
of the water meadows in England, the Grafs in ge- 
neral being deftroyed ; fo that Kuflies, Docks, and 
other trumpery, make up the burden of thefe Lands : 
but if thefe meadows were judicioufly managed, and 
never floated till March or April, the quantity of fweet 
good Grafs would be thereby greatly increafed, and 
the beautiful verdure of the meadows prefcrved : but 
there is little hope of convincing thofe perfons by any 
arguments, who are fo much wedded to their own pre- 
judices, as to fliut their eyes and ears againft experk 
inents or reafon. Where the Land is very hot and 
dry, and it lieth convenient to be watered at a fmall 
expence, it fliould be repeated every week in dry hot 
weather, which will prove a great advantage to the 
Land. But whenever this is done, there Ihould no 
cattle be admitted while it is wet, for they will poach, 
and fpoil the turf. 

Another great improvement of Land, is by^burning 
of it, which, for four, heathy, and ruftvy Land, be ic 
either hot or cold, wet or dry, is a very great im- 
provement ; fo that fuch Lands will, in twp or three 
years after burning, yield more, exclufive of the 
charges, than the inheritance was worth before •, but 
this is not to be practifed on rich fertile Land j for as 
the lire deftroys the acid juice, which occafions fteri- 
lity in the poor Land, fo it will in like manner con- 
fume the good juices of the richer Land, and thereby 
impoverifli it, fo that it hath been with great reafon 
di tilled in deep rich countries. 

The ufual method of burning Land is, to pare off 
the turf with a breaft plough, turning it over as it is 
cut, that it may dry the better. And if it proves hot 
dry weather when this work is done, then it needs no 
more turning \ but if rain mould fall, it muft be turn- 
ed, and the turfs fet a little hollow, that they may 
dry the better ; and when they are thorough diy, they 
may be laid on fmall heaps, about half a cart load 
on a heap, or lefs, for the fmaller the heaps are, pro- 
vided there is quantity enough to make a good fire, 
fo as to confume the whole to aihes, it is the better ; 
if the turf be full of fibrous roots, or hath much 
Mofs or Fern on it, it will burn without any addi- 
tional fuel 5 but if it hath not, the heaps ihould be 
, railed on fmall bundles of Heath, Fern, Gorze, &c. 
which will fet the whole on fire ; yet there ihould be 
no more of thefe things applied, than what is neceiTary 
to kindle the fire, becaufe the flower the turf con- 
fumes, the better will be the aflies. When the turf 
is wholly confumed, the aihes ihould be equally fcat- 
tered over the ground in a calm day, left the wind 
fhould drive it in heaps. Then the Land fhould be 
gently ploughed, and the feeds fown thereon \ for if 
the ground is ploughed too deep, the aihes will be 
buried too low for the roots of tiie Grafs or Corn to 
reach them for a confiderablc time j nor -ihould the 
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aihes lie too near the furface, becaufe then the roots 
will reach them too foon, and the ftrength of the 
aflies will be fpent to nourifh only the blade, fo that 
the Corn will grow too rank in winter ; and when the 
roots in the fpring ftrike down lower, they will mee: 
with a poorer foil, nor will the ftalks and ears have 
fo much advantage from the improvement, as the 
ufelefs blade. But when care is taken in this parti- 
cular, it is wonderful what fuccefs it hath; for by 
this method the pooreft plains, and four heathy 
Lands, have been rendered as fertile as almoft ait'y 
good cultivated ground whatever. 
It is alfo a very great, improvement, where Land is 
overgrown with Broom, Furz, &c. to (tub them 
up by the roots, and when they are dry, lay them 
on heaps, and cover them with the parings of the 
earth, and burn them, and fpread the allies o-.tr 
the ground. By this method vail tracts of Land, 
which at prefent produce little or nothing to their 
owners, might be made good at a fmall expence, 
fo as to become good eftates to the proprietors. 
There are feveral other methods of improvise 
Land belide thofe here mentioned, as by planting 
of wood, or adapting the feveral forts of plann 
to the particular foils with which they agree-, but 
as molt of thefe tilings are treated of under the fe- 
veral articles where thefe plants are mentioned, I 
fliall forbear to repeat them in this place, but fhall 
beg leave to offer a few general hints on the 
prefent fituation of the Lands in England, which 
may probably excite fome abler hand to undertake 
a fuller and more complete difquificion of this 
fubjea. 

For fome years pa ft, the quantity of Corn railed 
in England, has greatly exceeded the confu motion, 
fo that great quantities of Corn have been exported, 
by which great fums of money have been brought 
into England ; but this was accidental ; for had 
not the crops failed in the neighbouring countries, 
there would have been no demand for the produce 
of England, fo that the quantity here grown mule 
have reduced the price fo low, as to have almoit 
ruined the farming intcreft: •, nor is it pofltble to 
contrive any fcheme, in a country circumftanccci as 
this, whereby the public may not, at times, furlcr 
from the extravagant price, which, in a icarclry, 
this commodity may be raifed to ; or, on the other 
hand, the farmers arc fometimes almoit undone by 
the low price which it is often reduced to in times 
of plenty and furely there can be no one thing 
more worthy of the ferious attention of every per- 
fon, who has the leaft regard for the public wel- 
fare, than this, of always making fuch provision of 
Corn, againft accidental fcarcitics, as that the inhabi- 
tants may never be diftreffed for want of the flalF 
of life, or the price be fo high, as that the com- 
mon people cannot purchafe it. If I am not greatly 
miftaken, there has been, within the fpace of three 
or four years, fuch a difproportion in the price of 
Corn, as can hardly be conceived, and this within 
the memory of numbers of perfons ; the time I mean 
is between 1705 and 1709, in the compafs of which 
time the peck loaf of fine bread was rifen from 
fourteen pence to four (hillings and twopence ; the 
low price of this commodity was as detrimental to 
the farmers, as the extravagant price was afterward 
to the public, neither of , which would have fo fe- 
verely felt the effects, had there been public grana- 
ries where the Corn might' have been deposited, 
and this purchafed from the farmer* at a price by 
which he might live, at the public expence, and 
fold out again at an eafy rate in times of fcarcity ; 
but I fear 'this is not an age for encouraging any 
fcheme for public utility, when in every tiling of 
this kind, however beneficial it may be to the 
country, and though propofed as fuch to the pub- 
lic, if it meets with any reception, it is with a vitw 
to turn it to private intereft ; the practice of turning 
all things into private jobs, has lb much prevailed oi 

late years, as to have almoit extinguifhed every fecial 

virtue j 
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virtue * but I fear I may have incurred the cenfure of 
many for this digrefiion ; but, be it as it will, I could 
not omit it, when it fo properly came in my way ; 
and as it is from a fincere love and regard to my 
country, that I have mentioned this, fo it may be hoped, 
that if any harfli exprefiion has been uled, it will be 
forgiven. But to return to my fubject ; as the quan- 
tity of Land now in tillage is very great in England, 
from, the deftruction of woods, the ploughing up of 
downs, the inclofing of commons, &c. fo that, unlets 
there happens a failure in the crops of Corn in great 
part of England, the markets muft be fo low, as that 
the farmer will always find it difficult to fupport his 
family, and pay his rent ; the firft muft be done, let 
the landlord fare as he will, for the farmers know, 
that when the farms are occupied by the landlords, 
few of them can make the produce of the Land and 
pay their expence, fo that the whole rent of the farm 
is often funk, befide the trouble and fatigue of 
managing the farms; and it is greatly to be feared, 
from the prefent condition of the farmers in general, 
that many landlords will be obliged to undertake 
this difagreeable affair, which will be the more fo, 
as their Lands will be left without (lock, and the foil 
exhaufted, and overgrown with weeds, which will 
require fome years to put into proper condition, and 
will be attended with great expence. 
The extraordinary price which Corn bore fome years 
fmce, tempted the farmers to break up the downs 
in many parts of England ; and the landlords were 
brought to comply with the rcquclr. of the farmer, 
for the fake of a little advance of the rent, not 
conlidering the future confequence of it; fo that 
hereby great extents of downs have been ruined, 
and not likely to be recovered again for the foil 
in many places was not more than four or five 
inches deep, upon beds of flint or chalk, which, 
in ploughing, were turned up on the furface, and 
the little foil which covered them, was in a few 
years fo much exhaufted, as not to produce the quan- 
tity of grain which was fown upon them ; and as there 
was no probability of procuring drefling for the 
Lands, the farmers have been obliged to throw them 
up, which now lie wafte, and appear like quarries 
of flints, or beds of chalk, without Grate, or almoft 
any other plant growing upon them. By this paf- 
fion for ploughing, the farmers have Jeflened their 
Hock of cattle, and, of confequence, their quantity 
of manure has been lefiened in proportion, fo that 
they have either been obliged to purchafe drefling at 
a great expence, or deftroy their Lands of their ve- 
getative quality : by the former method, when grain 
bears a low price, the farmer is ruined, and by the 
latter," every one muft know what will be the con- 
fequence to both tenant and landlord ; therefore h 
is a matter of great concern to the proprietors of 
Lands, to fee that no more ground in their farms 
is kept in tillage, than the tenant can fupply with 
drefling, fo as to maintain the Land in heart ; and 
that a proper ftock of cattle be kept up, in pro- 
portion to the fize of the farms, which cannot be done 
where there is not a Proportion of pafture kept to that 
of the arable Land in each farm. There are many 
perfons, who, by a miftakc in the article of inclofing 
Lands, are likely to fall into a great error, by fup- 
pofing, that the inclofing of commons will be. a 
great advantage to their eftates, and perhaps there 
may be tenants on their eftates, who may encourage 
the gentlemen fo to do, from a prefent intereft of their 
own * but wherever this has been done, the eftates 
have foon fallen in their rents, much lower than the 
addition made by inclofing the commons, which muft 
always be the cafe •, for if there is not common pafture, 
where the farmers can turn out their cattle in furiv 
mer, it cannot be fuppofed they can keep up a ftock 
of live cattle upon their inclofed pafture ; fo that, al-> 
though the dividing and inclofing the Lands in the 
common fields would be a very great benefit, yet the 
deftroying of pafture commons would on the other 
extreme be a national difad vantage and lofs. There 
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are many other particulars, which might be here 
enumerated, to fhew the caufe of the low condition of 
the farmers in general ; but thefe few hints may 
probably lead fome perfons of abler heads to the con- 
fideration of this alfair, fo I fhall not enlarge upon 
them here. 

LANIGEROUS TREES are fueh as bear a 
woolly or downy fubftance, as is commonly contained 
in the katkins of Willows, Sec. 

LAN TANA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 6S3. Camara. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 32. tab. 2. American Viburnum, or Ca- 
mara. 

The Characters are. 
The empalemcnt of the flower is cut into four figments* 
The flower is monopetalous* of an irregular Jhape, having 
a cylindrical tube, which extends beyond the empalement* 
and is fpread open at the brim, where it is divided into 
Jive fegments. In the center of the flower is Jituatcd the 
point a I, fupporUng a crooked ftigma* attended by four 
ftaniina, tim being longer than the other. The point a I 
aftenvard changes to a roundifh fruit t opening into ttvo 
cells, and inclofing a roundi/h feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnxus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia, which includes thole plants whole 
flowers have two long and two fhorter (lamina, and 
the feeds are inclofed in the capfule. 

The Species are, 

1. Lantana (slculeata) foliis oppofitis, caule aculcato 
ramofo, floribus capitato-nmbellatis. Lin. Sp. 874. 
Lantana with leaves growing eppoflite, a branching prickly 
ftalk* and tanbcllated flowers growing in heads. Vibur- 
num Amcricanum odoratum, urticai foliis latioribus 
fpinofum, floribus miniatis. Pluk. Aim. 285. tab. 
223. Sweet prickly American Viburnum, with broad Net- 
tle leaves, ami carmine flowers. 

2. Lantana (Tncrma) caule incrmi, foliis lanceo- 
latis dentatis alternis, fioribus corymboiis. Lanta- 
na with a fmooth ftalk, fpear-fhaped indented leaves 
placed alternate, and flowers growing in round bunches. 
Periclymenum' rectum, falvins foliis majoribus ob- 
longis, mucronatis, fubtus villofis, alternatim fitis, 
flore & fructu minoribus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 164. Up- 
right Hofieyfuckle with larger* oblong, acute-pointed Sage 
leaves, which arc hairy on their under fide* placed alter- 
nate, and a fmaller flower and fruit. 

3. Lantana (Lanuginofa) caule ramofo lanuginofo, fo- 
liis orbiculatis crenatis oppofitis, floribus capitatis. 
Lantana with a hairy branching ftalk, round crenated 
leaves placed oppofite, and flowers colleEicd in heads. 
Periclymenum rectum, falvias folio rugofo minore, m 
fubrotundo. Cat. Jam. 164. Upright Honey fuckle with 
a fmaller rough roundifh leaf. 

4. Lantana (Trifolia) foliis ternis, caule incrmi fpicis 
oblongis imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. Lantana 
with leaves placed by threes round the ftalk, without 
fpines* and oblong imbricated fpikes of flowers. Ca- 
mara trifolia, purpurafcente flore. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 32. Three-leaved Camara* with a purplifh 
flower. ' 

5. Lantana (Urtic<tfolia) caule aculeato, foliis oblongo- 
cordatis ferratis^oppofitis, fioribus corymbofis. Lantana 
with a prickly ftalk, oblong* heart-fhaped flawed leaves, 
and flowers growing in a corytnbsts. Periclymenum rec- 
tum urticae folio hirfuto majore, flore flavo. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 163. Upright Honey fuckle with a larger Net- 
tle leaf, and a yellow flower. 

6. Lantana (Camard) caule inermi, foliis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis, ferratis, rugofis, floribus capitatis lanuginofis. 
Lantana with a fmooth ftalk, oval* fpcar-fljaped* rough* 
flawed leaves* ana flowers growing in woolly heads. Pe- 
riclymenum rectum, falviaj folio rugofo, majore, fub- 
rotundo & bulla to. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 1 63. Upright 
Honey fuckle with a large* rough* Sage leaf* which is 
roundifh and Jiuddcd. 

7. Lantana {Bullata) foliis oblongo-ovatis acumina- 
tis ferratis rugofis altcrnis, floribus capitatis. Lantana 
with oblong* oval-pointed* flawed leaves* which are rough, 
placed alternate* and flowers growing in heads. Pericly- 
menum rectum, falvia: folio rugofo, minore, bullato, 

7 CL flore 
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flore albo. Sloan. Cat. 163. Upright Honey fuckle with 
a ftnaller rough Sage leaf, which is ftudded* and a white 
flower, 

8. Lantana {Alba) caule inermi, folxis ovatis ferratis, 
floribus capitatis alaribus fefiilibus. Lantana with a 
fmooth ftalk* oval Jawed leaves* and flowers growing in 
heads proceeding from the wings of the leaves* fitting clofe 
to the ftalks. Camara foliis urticas, floribus minoribus 
albis, ex alis foliorum prodeuntibus. Houft. Camara 
with a Nettle leaf* and fmaller white flowers proceeding 
from the wings of the leaves, 

9. Lantana {Annuo) foliis quaternis, caule afpero, fpi- 
cis oblongis. Four-leaved Lantana with a rough ftalk* 
and oblong fpikes of flowers. Pcriclymenum rectum hu- 
milius, tolio rugofo majore, flore purpureo, fructu 
©blongo, efculento purpureo. Sloan. Cat Jam. 164. 
Lower upright Honeyfuckle with a larger rough leaf* a 
purple flo wer* and an oblong* purple* efculent fruit. 

10. Lantana (Anguftifolia) caule inermi, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis oppofitis, floribus capitatis pedunculis lon- 
giflimis. Lantana with a fmooth ftalk* oval fpear-fhaped 
leaves placed oppofite* flowers collected in heads* and very 
long foot-ftalks. Periclymenum rectum, falvise folio 
rugofo, longo & anguftiflimo. Sloan. Cat. 164. Up- 
right Honeyfuckle with a rough Sage leaf^ which is long 
and narrow. 

1 1 . Lantana (Africana) foliis alternis feffiiibus, floribus 
iblitariis. Hort. Cliff. 320. Lantana with alternate leaves 

fitting clofe to the ftalks* and flowers growing fingly, Jaf- 
minum Africanum, illicis folio, flore folitario ex fo- 
liorum alis proveniente albo. Com. Plant. Rar. 6. tab. 
6. African Jafmint with an Ilex leaf* and a folitary white 

flower coming from the wing of the leaves, 

12. Lantana (Salvifolia) foliis oppofitis fefiilibus, flo- 
ribus racemofis. Lin. Sp. 875. Lantana with leaves 
placed oppqfite clofe to the ftalks* and flowers in a racemus. 
Frutex Africanus, foliis conjugatis falvise anguftis, flo- 
ribus hirfutis. Herm. Afr. 10. 

The fir ft fort is pretty common in thofe Englilh gar- 
dens, where there are collections of exotic plants ; this 
grows naturally in Jamaica, and moft of the other 
iflands in the Weft-Indies, where it is called wild Sage, 
as are feveral of the other forts which are not dif- 
tinguifhed by the inhabitants. It rifes with a woody 
ftalk five or fix feet high, fending out many branches, 
which have four angles, armed with ihort crooked 
fpines. The leaves arc placed oppofite j they are 
oval, fpear-fhaped, about an inch and a half long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, hairy, and (land 
upon (hort ibot-ftalks ; toward the end of the branches 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ftalks, two 
foot- ftalks arifing from the fame joint, one on each 
fide ; they are near two inches long, and are ter- 
minated by roundilh heads of flowers, thofe which 
are on the outfide and form the border, are firft of a 
bright red, or fcarlet colour ; thefe change to a deep 
purple before they fall. Thofe flowers which are in 
the center are of a bright yellow, but- after fome time 
fade to an Orange colour. The flowers are fucceeded 
by roundifli berries, which, when ripe, turn black, 
having a pulpy covering over a fingle hard feed. This 
plant in the Weft-Indies continues to flower moft 
part of the year; but in England they begin to 
flower in June, and continue in fuccelfion tiU near 
Chriftmas, and the early flowers are fucceeded by ripe 
feeds. ) 

The (econd fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this rifes 
with, a (lender, fmooth, (hrubby ftalk, about four feet 
high, dividing into many fmall quadrangular branches 
w hich grow erect, garniflied with fpear-fhaped leaves 
about two inches long, and one inch broad, indented 
on their edges, and hoary on their under fide, (landing 
alternate upon (hort foot-ftalks. Toward the end of 
the branches the foot-ftalks of the flowers arife al- 
ternately from the wings of the leaves ; thelc are very 
(lender, and fupport fmall heads of pale purple flow- 
ers, which are fucceeded by fmall purple berries, each 
haying one feed. This flowers at the fame time with 
the former fort. The feeds of this fort were firft fent 
me by the late Dr. Houftoun, from La Vera 
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Cruz, but I have fince received them from Ja- 
maica. 

The third fort was fent me from La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houftoun ; this rifes with aflirubby ftalk 
about three feet high, dividing into fevei al upright 
branches. The leaves are oblong, and fa wed on their 
edges, (landing oppofite, on the lower part of Uie 
branches, but toward the upper part they are placed 
by threes round the branches. The foot-ftalks of the 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves j thev 
are near three inches long, fuftaining an oblong fpike 
of purple flowers, which come out from imbricated 
fcales, which end in acute points. The flowers are 
fucceeded by pretty large purple berries.. This flow- 
ers at the fame time with the former forts. 
The feeds of the fourth fort were fent me from the 
Havanna, by the late Dr. Houftoun ; this rifes with 
a (hrubby ftalk about three feet high, covered with 
a gray bark, which is woolly. It divides into branches 
by pairs, which are garnilhed with round leaves, in- 
dented on their edges, whofe upper furface is corru- 
gated and rough, like thofe of Sage ; they are placed 
oppofite, (landing upon (hort foot-ftalks. At the end 
of the branches arife the foot-ftalks of the flowers, 
which are (hort, and iuftain a globular head of purple 
flowers thefe are fucceeded by pretty large purple 
berries containing one feed. This flowers at the fame 
time with the former forts. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, whofe 
leaves are not quite fo round, nor are they crcnated 
on their edges ; but I fufpecc they both come from 
the fame feeds, fo I have not enumerated it as a dif- 
tinct fpecies. 

The fifth fort was fent mc from La Vera Cruz, by 
the late Dr. Houftoun ■* this rifes with a woody 
branching ftalk four or five feet high, garnilhed with 
oblong heart-lhapcd leaves, which are fawed on their 
edges, and end in acute points. At the end of the 
branches the flowers come out in round bunches, 
(landing upon (lender upright foot-ftalks, about one 
inch long. The flowers are yellow, and grow in 
loafer bunches or heads than thofe of the former 
forts, but flowers at the fame time. 
The fixth fort rifes with a woody branching ftalk live 
or fix feet high, covered with a dark brown bark. 
The branches are more divided than thofe of the 
pther forts, and are much more ligneous. The leaves 
are two inches and a half long, and one inch and a 
quarter broad, deeply fawed on their edges, and tiieir 
upper furface very rough, and many of them cloiely 
fet with white prominent fpots as if ftudded ; thefe 
are placed alternately on the branches. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ftalk, (landing upon 

J>retty long foot-ftalks •, they are white, and arc col- 
ected in fmall woolly heads. This flowers about the 
fame time with the former forts. 
The feventh fort rifes with a branching (hrubby ftalk 
about four feet high, covered with a dark brown bark, 
and garnilhed with fmall, oblong, oval leaves, ending 
in acute points; they are an inch long, and half an 
inch broad, very much veined on their upper fide, 
(landing alternately pretty clofe to the branches. The 
flowers come out at the end of the branches upon 
(hort foot-ftalks,' in clofe fmall heads •, thefe are white, 
and make but little appearance. It flowers at the 
lame time with the former. 

The eighth fort was fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
from Campeachy ; this hath a llender (hrubby ftalk 
which rifes three or four feet high, dividing into many 
(lender, fmooth, fquare branches, which are garni (lied 
with fmall, oval, fawed leaves placed oppofite i from 
the wings of the ftalk, at every joint, come out the 
flowers * they are fmall, white, and are collected in 
clofe heads ; thefe come out by pairs, and fit clofe to 
the branches. This flowers at the fame time with the 
former. 

The ninth fort is annual ; this was firft fent me by 
the late Dr. Houftoun from La Vera Cruz, but J 
have fince received the feeds from the north fide of 
the ifland of Jamaica •* it rifes with a ftrpng, upright, 

roush 
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rough ftalk near three feet high, dividing; toward the 
top into two or three erect branches, which are gar- 
nifhed with oblong, oval, fawed leaves, ending in 
acute points ; they are placed by fours at each joint, 
and are a little woolly on their under fide. The 
flower-ftalks arile by pairs, and ibmetimes three come 
out at the fame joint ; they are from two to three 
inches long, and fuftain a thick. Ipike of large purple 
/lowers,' which are fucceedcd by large purple berries 
that are very fucculent, and are frequently eaten 
by die inhabitants. This fort flowers in July, pro- 
vided the plants are raifed early in the fpring and 
brought forward, and the feeds will ripen in autumn, 
foon after which the plants decay. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun lent me the feeds ; this 
rifes with a flender, fmooth, branching ftalk three feet 
high. The brandies are garnifhed with oval fpear- 
fhaped leaves two inches long, and one inch broad •, 
they are crenated on their edges, and rough on their 
upper fide, ltanding by pairs oppofite, upon very 
jhort foot-ftalks, having an agreeable odour. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ftalk, upon 
very long foot-ftalks ; they are placed oppolite the 
whole length of the young brandies, fuftaining fmall 
round heads of white flowers thefe appear at the 
fame time with the other forts, but rarely produce 
feeds in England. 

Thefe plants are all of them eafily propagated by 
cuttings except the ninth, which is an annual plant, 
fo can only be propagated by feeds. They may alfo 
be propagated by feeds, which fevcral of the forts 
produce in England, and the others may be eafily pro- 
cured from the Welt- Indies, where there are a greater 
variety of thefe plants growing naturally, than are at 
prelent known in Europe •, they are all of them called 
Wild Sage, by the inhabitants of the Britifh Iflands, 
but they do not diftinguifli the forts. Thefe feeds mould 
be fown in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tan ; the reafon for my adviling 
them to befowninpots, is, becaufe the feeds frequently 
remain long in the ground before they vegetate i 
therefore if the plants mould not come up the fame 
year, the pots fhould be placed in the ftove in winter, 
and the following fpring plunged into a new hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants. When thefe are fit 
to remove they mould be each planted in a fmall pot, 
and plunged into another hot-bed, obferving to (hade 
them till they have taken new root ; then they fhould 
have air admitted to them every day, in proportion 
to the warmth of the feafon, to prevent their being 
drawn up with weak ftaiks ; afterward they muft be 
treated in the fame manner as other plants from the 
fame country, till they have obtained ftrength ; then 
they may be removed into an airy glafs-cafe, or a dry 
Hove, where they may have a large fhare of air in 
warm weather, but protected from the cold. This is 
necelTary for the young plants, which fhould not the 
fir ft year be expofed to the open air, but afterward 
they may be placed abroad in the warmeft part of 
fummer, and in winter placed upon ftands in the dry 
ftove, where they will continue long in flower, and 
many of the forts will ripen their feeds ; but in win- 
ter they Ihould be fparingly watered, for much moif- 
ture will rot their roots. 

If they are propagated by cuttings, the bed time for 
planting them is in July, after the plants have been 
expofcd to the open air for about a month, by, which 
time the fhoots will be hardened fo as to be out of 
danger of rotting with a little moifture. Thefe cut- 
tings /hould be planted in fmall pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed > and if 
they are fcreened from the violence of the fun in the 
middle of the day, they will be rooted in about fix 
weeks time, when they muft be hardened gradually 

to bear the open air, and afterward treated as the old 
plants. 

The eleventh fort has been long in the Engl ifh gardens, 
and is commonly called the Ilex-leaved Jafmine. This 
fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk five or fix feet high, 
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fending out many irregular branches, which areclofcly 
garnifhed with thin oval leaves ending in points, and 
fawed on their edges, which embrace the branches 
with their bafe, and from the bofom of each leaf comes 
out one fblitary white flower, which is cut at the top 
into five parts, and at firft fight has the appearance 
of a Jafmine flower j but when clofer viewed, the 
tube will be found curved in the fame manner with 
thofe which Dr. Linmcus titles rjngent flowers. The 
flowers are not fuccecded by feeds in England, but 
the plants are eafily propagated by cuttings, which, 
if planted upon an old hot-bed any time in July, and 
covered with a bell or Jiand-glafs, and fhaded from 
the fun, will put out roots in a month or five weeks ; 
then they may be planted in pots, and placed in the 
made till they have taken frefh root; after which they 
may be removed to a fheliered fituation, where they 
may remain till the frofts come on. This plant was 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope, fo is not very 
tender, therefore may be preferved m a good green- 
houfe in winter; but during that feafon it mult have 
a large {hare of air in mild weather, otherwife it is apt 
to grow mouldy, and this will caufe the tender 
branches to decay. In the fummer feafon it may be 
expofed in the open air, with other green-houfe plants, 
in a fheltered fituation, where it will add to the va- 
riety *, and although the flowers arc fmall, and are 
produced fingly from between the leaves, fo do not 
make any great appearance ; yet as there is a fuc- 
ceflion of thefe flowers moft parr of the year, and the 
leaves continuing green throughout the year, it is 
rendered worthy of a place in every collection of 
plants. 

* The lad fort is a native of Africa ; this rifes with a 
fhrubby four-cornered ftalk eight or ten feet high, 
covered with a pale loofe bark, lending out many fide 
branches, garnifhed with rough leaves five or fix 
inches long, whofc bafe embrace the ftaiks, but they 
end with lharp points, and are downy on their under 
fide ; the branches are terminated by loofe fpikes of 
pale purple flowers, covered with a meally down; thefe 
appear in fummer, but are rarely fucceedcd by feeds 
in England. 

This is propagated by cuttings in the fame manner as 
the eleventh fort, and the plants require the fame 
treatment. 

L A N U G I NO U S, fignifies downy, or to be covered 
with a foftdown, as a'Quincc. 

LAPATHUM. Sec Rumex. 

LA PS AN A. Lin. Gen. Plant. S23. Lampfana & 
Khagadiolus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 479. ta^. 272. Nip- 
plewort. 

The Characters are, 

The flower is compofed of feveral hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in one common imlricatcd ctnpalemeut. 
The florets have one petal* which is fabulous and ftretched 
out at the top* in Jhape of a tongue \ thefe have each flve 
Jhort hairy ftamina* terminated* by cylindrical fummits which 
coalefce. Thegermen is Jituatcd at the bottom of the floret* 
fupporting a flender ftyle* crowned by a reflexed bifid ftig- 
ma \ the germen afterward becomes an oblong thrci-cor- 
nered feed* fttuated in the fcale of the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnseus's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia Poly- 
gamia .ZEqualis, in which he ranges thole plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers which are fruitful, whofc fta- 
mina and ftyle are connected together ; and to this 
genus he has joined the Khagadiolus and Zacintha of 
Tournefort, making them only fpecies of the fame 
genus. 

The Species are, 

1. Laps an a {Communis) calycibus fruclus angulatis, pe- 
dunculis tenuibus ramofiflfimis. Hort. Cliff. 384. Nip- 
plewort with angular empakmcnU to the fruit* and very 
narrow branching foot-ftalks. Lampfana. Dod. p. 675 . 
Common Nipplewort. 

2. Lapsana (Rhagadiohts) calycibus fruftiis undique pa- 
tentibus, radiis fubulatis, foliis lyratis. Hort. Upfal. 
245. Nipplewort with empalements to the fruit ffreading 
open every way* awl-Jhapcd rays* and fpear-Jhaped undi- 
vided. 
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vtded leaves. Rhagadiolus alter. Casfalp. 511. Another 
Rbagadiolus. 

Latsana {Lampfanxfoliis) calycibus fructus undique 
paten tibus, radiis fubulatis, foliis lyratis. Hort. Upial. 
245. Nipplewort with empalements to the fruit fpreading 
open every way* awl-Jhaped rays, and harp-Jhaped leaves. 
Rhagadioius Lampianas foliis. Tourn. Cor. 36. Rba- 
gadiolus with a Nipplewort leaf. 

La ps an a (Zacintba) calycibus fructus torulofis de- 
prcflis obtufis feflilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 811. Nipple- 
wort with a depreffcd knotted empalement which is obtufe* 
and Jits clofe to the branches. Zacintha five cichorium 
vermcarium. Tourn. Inft. 476. Zacintha* or war ted 
Cichoiy. 

The firft fort is a common weed, which grows by the 
fide of foot-paths and hedges in molt parts of Eng- 
land, fo is not permitted to have room in gardens. 
The fecond and third forts grow naturally in Portu- 
gal, from whence I have received their ieeds. Thefe 
are annual plants, of no beauty or ufe, but are pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety. If 
the feeds of thefe are permitted to fcatter, the plants 
will come up without trouble, and two or three of 
them will be enough to leave to keep the forts. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Italy ; this is alio 
an annual plane, of neither ufe or beauty, but is like 
the others kept for variety. If the feeds of this fort 
fcatter in the autumn, the plants will come up better 
than if fown in the fpring. The plants require no 
culture, but will thrive like weeds. 

LARIX. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 586. tab. 353. Pinus. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 956. The Larch-tree > in French, 
Melcfe. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers growing feparate on the 
fame tree. 'The male flowers are difpofed in a fcaly katkin ; 
thefe have no petal, but a great number of Jiamina which 
are connctled in a column below* but are feparated at their 
points* and are terminated by creel fummits. The female 
flowers are difpofed in a conical Jhape* having no petals ; 
thefe are placed by pairs under each fcale* having a fmall 
germen* fupporting an awl-fhapcd ftyle* crowned by a Jingle 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a nut with a mem- 
braneous wing* inclofed in the fcales of the cones. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth lection of 
Linnzeus's twenty-lirft clafs, intitled Moncccia Mo- 
nodelphia, the fame tree having male and female 
flowers in different parts, and the ilamina of the male 
flowers are united in one duller. Dr. Linnaeus has 
joined this genus, and the Abies of Tournefort, to the 
genus of Pinus, which, according to his fyftem, may 
very well be brought together ; but as Tournefort and 
all former botanifts have feparated them by the form 
of their leaves, uhofe of the Abies coming out fingle 
from the branches, thofe of the Pine coming out by 
two, three, or Aye out of each fheath, and thole of 
this genus arifing in clutters in the bottom, but are 
fprcad above likea painter's pencil ; fo thefe diftinctions 
being pretty generally known by gardeners, I have 
chofen to continue them under their former feparate 
titles, to prevent confufion. 
The Species are, 

1. Larix (Decidua) foliis deciduis, conis ovatis obtufis. 
Larch- tree with deciduous leaves* and oval obtufe cones. 
Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. 1. p. 265. Com- 
mon Cone-bearing Larch-tree. 

a. Larix (fibinenjis) foliis deciduis, conis mucronatis |- 
fquamis acutis. Larch-tree with deciduous leaves* and 
pointed cones having acute fcales. 

3. Larix (Cedrus) foliis acutis perennantibus, conis ob- 
tufis. Larch-tree with acute evergreen leaves and obtufe 
cones. Cedrus conifera, foliis laricis. C. B. P. 490. 
Cone-bearing Cedar with a Larch-tree leaf* or the Cedar of 
Lebanus. 

The firft fort grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Apennines, and of late years has been very much 
propagated in England. This tree is of quick growth, 
and will rife to the height of fifty feet ; the branches 
arc fiender, and their ends generally hang downward. 
Thefe are garniflied with long narrow leaves, which 
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arife in clufters from one point, and fpread open above 
like the hairs of a painter's brufh ; they are of a light 
green, and fall away in autumn like other decidual] ; 
trees. In the month of April the male ilowers ap- 
pear, which are difpofed in form of fin all cone.s ; u ir 
female flowers are collected into oval obtufe coac; 
which in fome fpecies have bright purple tops, and ::. 
others they are white: thefe differences are acciden- 
tal, for I have found the feeds taken from either or 
thefe varieties, will produce plants of both forts ; die 
cones are about one inch long, obtufe at their point:.;, 
and the fcales lie over each other, and are fir.ooth ; 
under each fcale there is generally lodged two feeds 
which have wings. 

There are two other varieties of this tree, one of which 
is a native of America, and the other of Siberia •, the 
latter requires a colder climate than England, for they 
are very apt to die in fummer here, eipecially if they 
are planted on a dry foil. The cones of this fort which 
have been brought to England, fcem to be in general 
larger than thole of the common kind-, but there is 
fo little difference between the trees in their charac- 
teriftic notes, as not to be diftinguiihed as difierent 
fpecies, though by the growth of the trees there is a 
remarkable difference. 

The cones of the fecond fort were lent from Chin;i, 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Northumberland, who 
was lb good as to communicate fome of the feeds to 
me, which were fown in the Chelfea garden, where 
they fucceeded, as they alio did in his Lordlhip's 
garden at Stanwick. The cones of this fort were 
much larger than thofe of the common fort, and ended 
in acute points ; the fcales were prominent like tiioll* 
of the Scotch Pine, and had To little refem bianco 10 
thofe of the Larch, as that every one who law them, 
imagined they were a fort of Pine they were tided, 
Fir good to keep up banks. As thefe plants make 
but little progrefs the firft year, fo they were weak, 
and in the autumn calling off their leaves, they 
were fuppofed to be dead, and moft of the planu 
were thereby loll ; but thofe which efcaped, after- 
ward Ihot their branches out horizontally, fpreading 
clofe to the ground, and by their prelent appearance, 
feem to be alhrub which never will rife upright. This 
fort is fo hardy, as to thrive in the open air without 
any protection. 

The common Larch is now very plenty in moft of the 
nurferies in England, and of late years there has been 
great numbers of the trees planted •, but thofe which 
have been planted in the worft foil and in bad lit na- 
tions, have thriven the belt; for where trees of equal 
fize have been planted in good garden earth at the 
fame time, the others on the cold llifF land, have 
in twelve years been twice the height of thofe planted 
in good ground; which is an encouragement to plant 
thefe trees, fince they will thrive in the molt expoled 
fituations, provided they are planted in clumps near 
each other, and not fingle trees ; nor Ihould the plants 
which are planted in very open expofed places be 
taken from warm nurferies, but rather raifed as near 
to the Ipot where they are to remain as pofHbic, nor 
Ihould the plants be more than three or lour years 
growth when planted, where they are defigned to grow 
large j for though trees of greater fize will remove 
very well, and grow feveral years as well ar. if they 
had not been transplanted ; yet after twenty or unity 
years growth they will frequently fail, where the young 
planted trees have continued very vigorous. 
Thefe trees are raifed from feeds, which moft years 
ripen well in England : the cones Ihould be gathered 
about the end of November, and' kept in a dry place 
till the fpring, when they Ihould be fprcad on a cloth 
and expofed to the fun, or laid before a fire, which 
will caufe the fcales of the cones to open a::d en: it 
their feeds. Thefe feeds Ihould be fown on a border, 
expofed to the eaft, where the morning fun only comes 
on it ; or if they are fown on a bed more expofed to 
the fun, they fhould be fcreened with mats from the 
fun in the middle of the day ; for when the plants firft 

appear above ground, they are very impatient of hear 

and 
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and when the bed is much expofed to the fun, the 
furface of the ground will dry fo faft, as to require to 
have water very often , which frequently rots the tender 
ftcms of the plants ; which will be prevented by pro- 
perly (hading them while young, and afterward they 
will be in no danger. Thefe young plants fhould be 
conftantly kept clean from weeds, and if they, have 
made good progrefs, they may be transplanted the 
following autumn, otherwife they may remain in the 
feed-bed another year, efpecially if the plants are not 
too clofe together. When they are tranfplanted, it 
fhould be performed in the autumn- as foon as their 
leaves decay ; they may be planted in beds at about 
fix inches afunder each way, which will be diftance 
enough for the growth of the plants the two following 
years, by which time they will be fit to tranfplant 
where they are to remain. 

When the young trees are planted out for good, they 
need not be more than eight or ten feet dillant from 
each other, always planting them clofer on expofed 
fituations, than where they are more defended ; after 
the trees are planted, they will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds for three or four 
years till the trees have obtained ftrength, when they 
will over-top the weeds and prevent their growth ; 
but the ground between thefe trees lhould not be 
dug, for that I have found has greatly flopped their 
growth. • i 
The Siberian Larch is of flow growth in this country, 
for when the fpring is mild, the trees will begin to 
lhoot in February, or early in March and there arc 
frequently (harp frofts after, whereby thefe fhoots are 
often killed, and this flops the growth of the trees. 
. Likewife when they are planted on a warm dry foil, 
they are frequently killed by drought in the fummer j 
therefore this is a very improper tree for this country, 
unlefs for lome cold, moid, peaty land, where they 
may probably thrive, and in fuch fituations few other 
trees will grow. 

The American or black Larch, thrives pretty well 
upon moift land, but on dry ground will make but 
little progrefs. A few of thefe trees by way of variety, 
may be allowed to have place in every collection of 
trees defigned for pleafure* but for profit, the common 
Larch is to be preferred to any other fpecies. 
In Switzerland, where thefe trees abound, and they 
have a fcarcity of other wood, they build moft of 
their houfes with it ; and great part of their furniture 
is alfo made of the wood, fome of which is white, 
and fome red, but the latter is molt efleemed. The 
rednefs of the wood is by fome fuppofed to be from 
the age of the trees, and not from any difference be- 
tween them, but is rather owing to the quantity of 
turpentine contained in them. They frequently cut | 
out the boards into fhingles of a foot fbuare, with 
•which they cover their houfes, inftead of tiles or other 
covering j thefe are at firfl very white, but after they 
have been two or three years expofed, become as black 
as charcoal j and all the joints are flopped by the re- 
fin, which the fun draws out from the pores of the 
wood, which is hardened by the air, and becomes a 
fmooth mining varnilh, which renders the houfes fo 
covered impenetrable to either wind or rain ; but as 
this is very combuftible, the magiftrates have made I 
an order of police, that the houfes fo covered fhould I 
be built at a diftance from each other to prevent fire, 
which has often done great damage in villages. . I 
• In moft countries where this wood is in plenty, it is I 
preferred to all the kinds of Fir for every purpofe ; I 
and in many places there are fhips built of this wood, I 
which they fay are durable ; therefore this may be a I 
very proper tree for planting upon fome of the cold I 
barren hills in many parts of England, which at pre- I 
lent produce nothing to their proprietors, and in one I 
age may be large eftates to their poflerity, and a na- I 
tional advantage j which might be effected without a I 
great expence, where the bufinefs is properly con- I 
ducted. I 

The beft method for doing this, would be by making I 
fmall nurferies on or near the place where the plan- | 
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tation is intended to be made, in thoie nurferies the 
feeds fhould be fown and if there are any poor cot- 
tagers there, thefe may be employed in raifing of the 
plants, keeping of them clean, and afterward in trans- 
planting them. This will leffen the number of indi- 
gent poor, and by employing them in this fort of 
hufbandry, they may be brought to have a love and 
regard for trees of their own planting, fo will not be 
tempted to deftroy them them fe Ives, or fuffer others 
to do it ; and as the fcafon for planting happens at a 
time of year when the farmers have little employment 
for their labourers, fo the finding them ufeful em- 
ployment this way, will be of infinitely more advan- 
tage than the giving them alms from the parifh and 
the children may be taught, to weed and keep the 
young plants clean in fummer, whereby they may be 
rendered ufeful, and kept from being burdenfome to 
the parifhes. 

From the Larch-tree is extracted the Venice turpen- 
tine, which the inhabitants of the valley of St. Martin 
near Lucern, make a confiderable merchandize of. 
They collect this by boring holes in the trunk of the 
trees, at about two or three feet from the ground, 
into which they fix narrow troughs about twenty inches 
long; the end of thefe are hollowed like a ladle, and 
in the middle is a fmall hole bored for the turpentine 
to run into a receiver, which is placed below it; as 
the turpentine runs from the trees, it paffes along the 
floping gutter or trough to the ladle, and from thence 
runs through the holes into the receiver. The people 
who gather this vifit the trees morning and. evening, 
from the end of May to September, to collect the tur- 
pentine from out of the receivers. 
The third fort is the Cedar of Libanus, which is a tree 
of great antiquity ; and what is remarkable, this tree 
is not found as a native in any other part of the world, 
fo far as hath come to our knowledge. 
The cones of this tree are frequently brought from 
the Levant, which, if preferved entire, will preferve 
their feeds good for feveral years. The time of their 
ripening is commonly in the fpring, and fo confe- 
quently are near one year old before we receive them, 
for which they are not the worfe, but rather the 
better ; the cones having difcharged a great part of 
their refin by lying, and the feeds are much caficr to 
get out of them than fuch as are frefh taken from the 
tree. 

The befl way to get the feeds out is to fplit the cones, 
by driving a (harp piece of iron through the center 
lengthways, whicli will fplit the cone ; then you may 
pull the feeds out with your fingers, which you will 
find are faflened to a thin leafy fubftance called wings, 
as are thofe of the Fir-tree : but before the feeds are 
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taken out, it will be proper to put the cones in water 
for twenty-four or thirty hours, which will render 
them eafier to fplit, fo that the feeds may be taken 
out with greater fafety ; for there will require care in 
the doing of it, otherwife many of the feeds will be 
fpoiled, as they are very tender, and will bruife where 
there is any force employed to get them out. 
Thefe feeds fhould be fown in boxes or pots of light 
frefh earth, and treated as was directed for the Firs 
(to which I refer the reader) but only fhall obferve, 
that thefe require more fhade in fummer while young 
than the Firs, and fhould be frequently refrefhed with 
water. 

When the plants come up they muft be guarded from 
the birds, otherwife they will pick off their tops, as 
they do of the young Firs where they are not guarded \ 
they muft alfb be conftantly kept, clean from weeds, 
and not placed under the drip of trees. The plants 
may remain in thefe boxes or pots in which they were 
fown till the following fpring, but it will be proper 
to place them under a frame in winter, or cover them 
with mats; for while -they are young they are in dan- 
ger of lofing their tops, if they are pinched by frqft, 
tor the young plants often lhoot late in the autumn. 
In the fpring, before the plants begin to lhoot, they 
fhould be carefully taken up and tranfplanted into 
beds at about four inches diftance, clofing the earth 

" 7 R gently 
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gently to their roots 5 thefe beds fhould be arched over 
with hoops, and covered with mats in the heat of the 
day, to fhade the plants from the fun till they have 
taken new root •, and if the nights prove frofty, it will 
be proper to keep the mats over them in the night, 
but in cloudy or moifl weather they muft be always 
open. After the plants are well rooted, they will re- 
quire no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
unlefs the feafon Ihould prove very dry, in which cafe 
it will be proper to give them fome water once or 
twice a week j but it muft be but in fmall quantities, 
for too much wet is often very injurious to them ; lb 
that it will be better to fcreen them from the fun in 
hot weather, to prevent the earth from drying too 
faft, or cover the furface of the ground with mofs to 
keep it cool, than to water the plants often. 
In thele beds the plants may ftand two years, then 
they Ihould be either tranfplanted to the places where 
they are defigned to remain, or to a nurfery where 
they may grow two years more •, but the younger thefe 
plants are when they are planted out for good, the 
better the trees will thrive, and the longer they will 
continue. 

When thefe plants begin to moot ftrong, you will 
generally find the leading lhoot incline to one fide 
therefore, if you intend to have them ftrait, you muft 
fupport them with ftakes, obferving to keep the leader 
always clofe tied up, until you have got them to the 
height you defign them, otherwife their branches will 
extend on every fide, and prevent their growing tall. 
Thefe trees are by many people kept in pyramids, 
and fheared as Yews, &c. in which form they lofe 
their greatcft beauty, for the extenfion of thebranches 
is very fingular in this tree, their moots for the moft 
part are declining, and thereby mewing their upper 
ill r face, which is conftantly clothed with green leaves 
in fo regular a manner, as to appear at fomediftance 
like a green carpet; and thefe waving about with the 
wind, make one of the moft agreeable profpects that 
can be to terminate a vifta, efpecially if planted on 
a rifing ground. 

It is matter of furprife to me, that this tree hath not 
been more cultivated in England formerly, for till 
within a few years paft, there were but few here ; 
fince it would be a great ornament* to barren bleak 
mountains, where few other trees will grow Co well, 
it being a native of the coldeft parts of Mount Li- 
banus, where the fnow continues great part of the 
year. And from the obfervations I have made of 
thole now growing in England, I find they thrive beft 
on the pooreft foil •, for fuch of them as have been 
planted in a ftrong, rich, loamy earth, have made but a 
poor progrefs, in comparifon to fuch as have grown 
upon a ftony meagre foil. And that thefe trees are 
of quick growth, is evident from four of them now 
growing in the phyfic garden at Chelfea, which (as I 
have been credibly informed) were planted there in the 
year 1683, and at that time were not above three feet 
high •, two of which trees are at this time (viz. 1766) 
upwards of twelve feet and a half in girt, at two feet 
above ground, and their branches extend more than 
twenty feet on every fide their trunks; which branches 
(though they are produced twelve or fourteen feet 
above the furface) do at every termination hang very 
near the ground, and thereby afford a goodly fhade 
in the hottcft feafon of the year. 
The foil in which. thefe trees are planted,' is a lean 
hungry fand mixed with gravel, the furface of which 
is fcarcely two feet deep before a hard rocky gravel 
appears. Thele trees ftand at four corners of a pond, 
which is bricked up within two feet of their trunks, 
fo that their roots have no room to fpread on one fide, 
and confequently are cramped in their growth > but 
whether their ftanding lb near the water may not have 
been advantageous to them, I cannot fay, but fure I 
am, if their roots had had full fcope in the: ground, 
they would have made a greater progrefs. I have 
alfo obferved, that lopping or cutting of thele trees 
is very injurious to them (more, perhaps, than to any 
other of the refinous trees) in retarding their growth 
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for two of the four trees above-mentioned, being tin- 
advifedly planted ncaragreen-houfe, when they began 
to grow large had their branches lopped, to let the 
rays of the fun into the houfe, whereby they have been 
fo much checked, as at prefent they are little more 
than half the fizc of the other two. 
Thefe trees have all of them produced, for fevera! 
years, large quantities of katkins (or male flowers,) 
though there are but three of them which have az vec 
produced cones ; nor is it above thirty-five years that 
thefe have ripened their cones, fo as to perfect the 
feed ; but now the feeds which fall out of the cones 
on the ground near them, produce plants in plenty^ 
which come up naturally without care : and fince we 
find that they are fo far naturalized to our country as 
to produce ripe feeds, we need not fear being loon 
fupplied with enough, without depending on thole 
cones which are brought from the Levant-, as there 
are many trees of this kind in England, which already 
do, and abundance more which in a few years muft 
certainly bear : but I find they are more fubjedt to 
produce and ripen their cones in hard v/inters than 
in mild ones ; which is a plain indication, that they 
will fucceed, even in the coldeft parts of Scotland, 
where, as well as in England, they might be propa- 
gated to great advantage. 

What we find mentioned in fcripture of the lofty Ce- 
dars, can be no ways applicable to the ftature of this 
tree ; fince, from the experience we have of thole 
now growing in England, as alfo from the tcllimony 
of feveral travellers, who have vifited thofc few 1c- 
maining trees on Mount Libanus, they are not inclined 
to grow very lofty, but, on the contrary, extend their 
branches very far ; to which the allufion made by the 
Pfalmift agrees very well, when he is defcribing the 
flourifhing ftate of a people, and fays, They lhall 
fpread their branches like the Cedar-tree. 
Rauwolf, in his Travels, fays, there were not at that 
time (i.e. anno 1574) upon Mount Libanus more than 
26 trees remaining, 24 of which ftood in a circle; and 
the other two, which ftood at a fmall diftance, had 
their branches almoft confumed with age ; nor could 
he find any younger trees coming up to fucceed them, 
though he looked about diligently for fome. Thefe 
trees (he fays) were growing at the foot of a fmall hill, 
on the top of the mountains, and amongft the fnow. 
Thefe having very large branches, commonly bend 
the tree to one fide, but are extended to a great length, 
and in fo delicate and pleafant order, ^as if they were 
trimmed and made even with great diligence, by 
which they are eafily diftinguifhed at a great diftance 
from Fir-trees. The leaves (continues he) are very 
like to thofe of the Larch-tree, growing clofe together 
in little bunches upon fmall brown fhoots. 
Maundrel in his Travels, fays, there were but Axtecn 
large trees remaining when he vifited the mountains, 
fome of which were of a prodigious bulk, but that 
there were many more young trees of a fmaller fizc 
he mcafured one of the largeft, and found it to be 1 2 
yards 6 inches in girt, and yet found, and 37 yards in 
the fpread of its boughs. 'At about five or fix yards 
from the ground it was divided into five limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great tree. What Maundrel 
hath related, was confirmed to me by a worthy gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, who was there in the year 
1 720, with this difference only, viz. in the dimenfions 
of the branches of the largeft tree, which he allured 
me he meafured, and found to be twenty-two yards 
diameter. Now, whether Mr. Maundrel meant thirty- 
feyen yards in circumference of the fpreading branches, 
or the diameter of them, cannot be determined by his 
exprcflions, yet either of them well agrees with my 
friehd's account. 1 
Monfieur Le Brun reckons about 35 or 36 trees re- 
maining upon Mount' Libanus 'when he was there, 
and would perfuade us it was not eafy to reckon their 
numbers (as is reported of our Stonehenge on Salifbury 
Plain.) He alfo fays, their cones do 'fome of them 
grow dependent. Which is abundantly confuted by 

the above-mentioned travellers, as alfo from our own 

experience, 
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experience, for all the cones grow upon the upper 
part of the branches, and ftand erect, having a 
ftrong, woody, central ftyle, by which it is firmly 
annexed to the branch, fo as with difficulty to be taken 
off ; which central ftyle remains upon the branches 
after the cone is fallen to pieces, fo that they never 
drop off whole, as the Pines do. 
The wood of this famous tree is accounted proof 
-againft all putrefaction of animal bodies ; the faw- 
duft of it is thought to be one of the fecrets ufed 
by thofe mountebanks, who pretend to have the em- 
balming myftery. This wood is alio faid to yield 
an oil, which is famous for preferving books and 
writings •, and the wood is thought by my Lord Ba- 
con, to continue above a thoufand years found. It 
is alfo recorded, that in the temple of Apollo at 
XJ tica, there was found timber of near two thou- 
fand years old. And the ftatue of the goddefs, in 
the famous Ephefian temple, was faid to be of this 
material alfo, as was moft of the timber work of that 
glorious ftructure. 

This fort of timber is very dry and fubject to fplit, nor 
does it well endure to be fattened with nails, from 
which it ufually ftirinks, therefore pins of the fame 
wood are much preferable. 

LARKSPUR. See Delphinium. 

JLASERPITIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 324. tab. 
172. Lin. Gen. Plant. 306. Laferwort. 

The Characters are, 
// hath an umbellated flower* compofed of many /mall 
umbels j both the /mall and principal umbels have a many- 

. leaved involucrum. The general umbel is uniform ; the 
flowers have Jive equal petals, wbofe points are heart- 
fhaped and inflexed they have five ftamina which are as 
long as the petals, terminated by ftngle fummits ; the round- 
ijh germen is /ttuated under the flower, fupporting two 
thick acuminated ftyles, crowned by obtufe fpreading ftig- 
Mas. "The germen afterward becomes an oblong fruit 
•with eight longitudinal wings or membranes, refembling 
the fliers of a water-mill; the fruit divides into two parts, 
each containing one feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linna;us*s in 
the fecond feftion of his fifth clafs, intitled Pentan- 
dna Digynia, which includes thofe plants whofe 
flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Laserpitium {Commune) foliolis oblongo-cordatis, 

incifo-ferratis. Laferwort with oblong heart-Jhaped lobes, 

which are cut like a flaw. Laferpitium foliis latioribus 

lobatis.Mor. Umbel. 29. Laferwort with broader leaves, 
having lobes. 

2. Laserpitium (Lati/olium) foliolis-cordatis incifo- 
ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laferwort with heart-fhaped 
lobes cut like a /aw. Laferpitium foliis amplioribus, 
femme crifpo. Inft. R.H. 324. La/erwort with large 
leaves and curled /eeds. 

3. Laserpitium (Paludapi/olium) foliolis ovatis obtufls 
acute ferratis. La/erwort with oval obtufe lobes 
fharply flawed. Laferpitium humilius, paludapii fo- 
lio, More albo. Inft. R. H. Lower Laferwort, -with a 
Smallage leaf and a white flower. 

4. Laserpitium {Gallicum) foliolis cuneiformibus fur- 
catis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 248. Laferwort with wedge- 
fiaped forked lobes. Laferpitium Gallicum. 156. C. 
B.P. French Laferwort. 

5. Laserpitium {Anguftifolium) foliolis lanceolatis in- 
tegcrnmis feffilibus. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laferwort with 
fpear-Jhaped entire leaves fitting clofe to the branches. 
Laferpitium anguftiflimo 8c oblongo folio. Inft. R. 
H. 324. Laferwort with a very narrow oblong leaf . 

6. Laserpitium (Selinoides) foliolis trifidis acutis. La- 
ferwort with acute trifld lobes. Laferpitium felinoides, 
femme crifpo. Inft. R. H. Laferwort refembling fweet 
Smallage, with a curled feed. 

7. Laserpitium {Trilobum) foliolis trilobis incifis. Lin. 
S R\ 357- Laferwort with trifld leaves. Libanotis la- 
tifolia aqmlegia: folio. C. B.P. 157. 

8. Laserpitium {Prutenicum) foliolis lanceolatis inte- 
gernmis extimis coalitis. laferwort with fpear-Jhaped 
enttre lofies, whofe cuter ones coaelefce. Laferpitium 
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daucbides prutenicum vifcofo femine. Breyri. Cent' 
167. 

9. - Laserpitium {Peircdanoides') foliolis lineari-lanceo- 
latis venofo-ftriatis diitinccis Amoenit. Acad. 4. p. 
310. Laferwort with linear fpear-Jhaped leaves, which 
are diftintl and veined. Lai'erpitium exoticum, lobis 
angultiflimis integris. Pluk. Phyc tab. 96. f. 2. 

10. Laserpitium {Siler) foliolis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laferwort with 
oval, fpear-fhaped, entire leaves, having foot-ftalks. Siler 
Montanum. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 276. 

1 1. Laserpitium (Cbironium) foliolis oblique cordatis, 
petiolis hirfutis. Lin. Sp. 358. Laferwort with oblique 
heart-fhaped lobes, having hairy foot-ftalks. Panax He- 
racleum. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 315. Hcrculus's All-heal. 

12. Laserpitium {Ferulaceum) foliolis linearibus. Lin. 

Sp ; 358. Laferwort with linear leaves. Cachrys Orien- 

talis, ferulae folio tenuiore, frudfcu alato piano. Tourn. 
Cor. 23. 

There are fome other varieties, if not diftinct fpe- 
cies of this plant-, fome of which have been put 
down as diftinct fpecies, which differ only in the co- 
lour of their flowers, therefore fhould not be regarded 
as fuch ; but the number of fpecies has been greatly 
leflened by fome late writers, who have erred as much 
in leflening, as thofe before them had done in multi- 
plying of the fpecies : which miftakc they may have 
fallen into by fowing of the feeds near old plants of 
the fame genus, or on ground where fome of theft? 
forts have grown, fo that their feeds have been feat- 
tered and buried in the ground, where they will re- 
main two or three years, and afterward grow ; fo that 
unlefs their feeds are fown at a diftance from any of 
the other fpecies, there will commonly fome other 
fpecies come up, whereby people have been often con- 
fufed in diftinguifhing thefe plants ; nay, I have fre- 
quently oblerved the feeds of one fpecies fall, and the 
plants come up on the head of another plant which 
grew near it ; and this young plant, if not timely 
rooted out, has gotten the better of the old plant, 
and deftroyed it j therefore where there is not great 
care taken to prevent this, the different forts cannot 
be prefer ved in gardens where the fpecies grow near 
each other. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Italy, and Germany, and are preferved in botanic 
gardens for the fake of variety •, but as they have no 
great beauty, fo are feldom cultivated in other gar- 
dens : they require much room, for their roots ex- 
tend far every way, and the leaves of many forts 
will fpread three feet, when the plants are itrong 
their flower-ftalks rife four or five feet high, and 
their umbels of flowers are very large •, they have 
all of them perennial roots but annual ftalks. The/ 
flower in June, and the feeds ripen in September. 
It is generally fuppofed, that the Silphium of the an- 
tients was procured from one fpecies of this genus, 
but from which of them we are at prcfent ignorant. 
All the fpecies, if wounded, drop a very acrid juice, 
which turns to arefinous gummy fubftance, very acri- 
monious. This was externally applied by the antients 
to take away black and blue fpots that came by 
bruifes and blows, as alfo to take away excrefcences \ 
it was alfo by fome of the antients prefcribed in in- 
terna! medicines, but others have cautioned people 
not to make ufe of it this way, from the effects which 
they mention to have feen produced from the violence 
of its acrimony. 

All thefe plants are extreme hardy, excepe the laft, 
which requires a warmer fituation, otherwife will be 
killed in Iharp winters ; the other forts will thrive in 
moft foils and fituations 5 they are propagated by feed, 
which if fown in autumn, the plants will come up the 
following fpring ; but when they are fown in the 
Ipring, the feeds commonly remain in the ground a 
whole year. The plants mould be tranfplan ted the 
following autumn where they are defigned to remain, 
for they (end out long deep roots, which are fre- 
quently broken by tranfpl anting if they are large 5 
■when the plants are removed, they fhould be planted 

three* 
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three feet afunder, for they grow very large j they de- 
cay to the ground every autumn, and come up again 
the following fpring, but the roots will continue ma- 
ny years, and require no other culture but to clear 
them from weeds, and to dig between the roots 
every fpring. 

LATHYRUS. Tourn. Inft. R.H. 394. tab. 2 16, 
217. Lin. Gen. Plant. 781. Chichling Vetch > in 
French, Gejfe. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a bell-Jhaped empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five parts at the top, the two upper being Jbort, 
and the under longer. "The flower is of the butterfly kind. 
The flandard is beart-Jhaped, large, and reflexed at the 
point. The wings are oblong and blunt ; the keel is half 
round, the fixe of the jvings. It hath ten ftamina, nine 
cf them joined, and one feparate, crowned by roundi/h 
fummits. It hath an oblong, narrow, comprejfed germen, 
Supporting a rifing ftyle, which is flat, and the upper 
part broad, with an acute point, crowned by a hairy 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a long comprejfed 
pod, ending in a point, having two valves, and filled | 
, tvUh roundijb feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fec"tion of 
Linn&us's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
candria which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have ten ftamina formed in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1 . Lath vrus (Sativus) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis di- 
phyllis, leguminibus ovatis compreflis dorfo bimar- 
ginatis. Hort. Cliff. 367. Chichling Vetch with one 
flower upon a foot-ftalk, tendrils having two leaves, and 
oval comprejfed pods with two borders on their back part. 
Lathyrus annuus, More cseruleb, Ochri filiqua. H. L\ 
Annual Chichling Vetch with a blue flower, and a pod like 
Ocbrus. 

2. Lathvrus {Cicero) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis di- 
phyllis, leguminibus ovatis compreflis, dorfo canali- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 730. Chichling Vetch with one 
flower upon a foot-ftalk, two-leaved tendrils, and an oval 
comprejfed pod a little channelled on the back. Lathyrus 
fativus More purpureo. C. B. P. 344. Cultivated Chich- 
ling Vetch with a purple flower. 

3. Lathvrus (Setifolius) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis 
diphyllis, foliolis fetaceo-linearibus. Lin. Sp. 103 1. 
Chichling Vetch with one flower upon a foot-ftalk, a two- 
leaved tendril, and linear briftly lobes. Lathyrus foliis 
anguftis, floribus lingular ibus cocci neis. Seg. PI. 
Veron. Chichling Vetch, with narrow leaves and Jingle 
fcarlet flowers. 

4. Lathvrus {Parificnfus) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis 
polyphyllis, ftipulis lanceolatis. Hort. ClifF. 368. 
Chichling Vetch with one flower upon a foot-ftalk, a 
many-leaved tendril, and fpear-jhaped ftipuLe. Clyme- 
num Parifienfe flore c&ruleo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 396. 
Chichling Vetch of Paris with a blue flower. 

5. Lathvrus (Hifpanicus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis 
polyphyllis, foliolis alternis. Hort. Cliff. Chichling 
Vetch with two flowers upon a foot-ftalk, a many- 

• leaved tendril, and the lobes placed alternate. Clyme- 
num Hifpanicum, flore vario filiqua ar tic u lata. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 296. Spanijb Chichling Vetch, with 
a variable flower and jointed pod. 

6. Lathvrus (Odoratus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis 
diphyllis, foliis ovato-oblongis, leguminibus hirfutis. 
Hort. ClifF. 368. Chichling Vetch with two flowers on 
a foot-ftalk, a two-leaved tendril, oblong oval leaves, 
and hairy pods. Lathyrus diftoplatyphyllos hirfutus, 
mollis, magno & perama?no flore odore. Hort. Cath. 
The jweet-fcented Pea. 

7. Lathyrus (Hirfuta) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis di- 
phyllis, foliolis lineari-lanceolatis, leguminibus hir- 
futis, feminibus fcabris. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 363. 
Chickling Vetch with two flowers on a foot-ftalk, a two- 
leaved tendril, -narrow fpear-jhaped lobes, hairy pods* 
and rough feeds. - Lathyrus anguftifolius filiqua hir- 

, futa. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved Chichling Vetch with a 

hairy pod* 

8. Lythyrus (Tingitanus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis 
diphyllis foliolis alternis lanceolatis. Flor. Leyd. 
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Prod. 263. Chichling Vetch with two flowers on a 
foot-ftalk, a two-leaved tendril, and fpear-jhaped alter- 
nate leaves. Lathyrus Tingitanus filiquis orobi liore 
amplo ruberrimo. Mor. Hift. 2. 55. Chichling Vetch 
of T angier, with a bitter Vetch pod % and a large red 
flower. 

9. Lathvrus (Annuus) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis di- 
phyllis, foliolis enfiformibus, leguminibus glabris 
ftipulis bipartitis. Amcen. Acad. 3. p. 417. Chicb- 
ling Vetch with two flowers on a foot-ftalk, a two-leaved 
tendril, fword-jhaped lobes, fmooth pods, and a bifid Jh- 
pula. Lathyrus luteus latifolius. Bot. Monfp. Tello-jj 
broad-leaved Chichling Vetch. 

10. Lathyrus (Tuberoftes) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis ovalibus, internodis nudis, Horr. 
Cliff. 367. Chichling Vetch with many flowers onafoct- 
ftalk, a two-leaved tendril, oval leaves, and naked be- 
tween the joints. Lathyrus arvepfis repens tuberofus. 
C. B. P. 344. Creeping Field Chichling Vetch with a 
tuberous root. 

11. Lathyrus (Pratenfls) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis lanceolatis cirrhis fimplicifll- 
mis. Hort. ClifF. 367. Chichling Vetch with many 
flowers on a foot-ftalk, a two-leaved tendril, fpear- 
jhaped leaves, and Jingle tendrils. Lathyrus luteus fyl- 
veftris dumetorum. J. B. 2. p. 304. Tellow wild 
Chichling Vetch of the woods. 

12. Lathyrus (Heterophyllus) pedunculis multifloris, 
cirrhis diphyllis tetraphyllifque, foliolis lanceolatis. 
It. W. Goth. 75. Chichling Vetch with many flowers on 
a foot-ftalk, a two-leaved, and fometimes four-leaved ten- 
dril, and fpear-fhaped leaves. Lathyrus major Narbo- 
nenfis anguftifolius. J. B. 2. 304. Greater Chichling 
Vetch of Narbonne with narrow leaves. 

13. Lathyrus {Latifolius) pedunculis multifloris, cir-. 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis lanceolatis, internodiis membra- 
naceis. Horc. ClifF. 367. Chichling Vetch with many 
flowers on a foot-ftalk, a two-leaved tendril, fpcar-Jhaped 
leaves, and a membranaceous flalk between the joints. 
Lathyrus latifolius. C. B. P. 344. Broad-leaved Chich- 
ling Vetch, commonly called Everlafting Pea. 

14. Lathyrus ^ (Magnoflore) pedunculis multifloris, 
cirrhis diphyllis foliolis ovato-lanceolatis, internodiis 
membranaceis. Chichling Vetch with many flowers on a 
foot-ftalk, a two-leaved tendril, oval Jpear-Jhaped leaves, 
and a membranaceous ftalk between the joints. Lathy- 
rus latifolius minor flore majore. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
p. 42. Smaller broad-leaved Chichling Vetch with a 
larger flower, or large, red, flowering, Everlafting Pea. 

15. Lathyrus {Pififormis) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis polyphyllis, ftipulis ovatis, baft acutis. Hort. 
Upfal. 217. Chichling Vetch with many flowers on a 
foot-ftalk, a many-leaved tendril, and oval ftipul<e acute at 
the bafe. 

16. Lathyrus (Niflblia) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
fimplicibus ftipulis fubulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 729. 
Chichling Vetch with one flower on a foot-ftalk, Jingle 
leaves^ and awl-Jbapedftipul<e. Niflblia vulgaris. Tourn. 
Inft. 656. Crimfon Grafs Vetch. 

17. Lathyrus (Amphicarpos) pedunculis unifloris calyce 
longioribus, cirrhis diphyllis fimpliciflimis fubtus ve- 
nofis. Chichling Vetch with Jingle flowers upon a foct- 
ftalk, which are longer than the empalement, and a two- 
leaved Jingle tendril. 

18. Lathyrus (Aphaca) pedunculis unifloris, cirrhis 
aphyllis, ftipulis fagitto-cordatis. Lin. Sp. 1029. 
Chichling Vetch with one flower on each foot-ftalk, a ten- 
dril without leaves, and a heart arrow-Jhaped ftipula. 
Aphacha. Lob. Ic. 2. p. 70. 

19. Lathyrus {Americana) pedunculis bifloris, foliis 
reniformibus fimpliciflimis fubtus venofis. Chichling 
Vetch with two flowers upon . a joot-ftalk^ . a)id kidney- 
jhaped jingle leaves, which are veined on their under fide. 
Niflblia Americana procumbens, folio rotundo, flore 
luteo. Houft. MSS. T railing American Niflblia, with a 
round leaf and .a yellow flower. . 

The firft fort grows naturally in France, Spain, and 
Italy i this is an annual plant, with a climbing flalk 
about wo feet high. The. leaves come out at each 
joint alternate j they are compofed of two long narrow 

lobes, 
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* lobes, with a tendril or clafper rifing between, 
which fattens to any fupport near. The flowers come 
fingly upon foot-itaiks at each joint ; they are blue, 

• and lhaped like thofe of the Pea ; thefe are fuc- 
- ceeded by oval comprefled pods, with a double mem- 
brane or wing running longitudinally on the back. 
This flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen 
in September. It is feldom cultivated, unlels in bo- 
tanic gardens for the fake of variety. 

The fecond fort is cultivated in fome countries for 
the feeds, which are ufed for feeding of poultry ; 
this grows wild in Italy and Spain. It does not rife 
fo high as the fir it fort. The leaves are longer, the 
pods are near twice the length of thofe, and are chan- 
nelled on their back fide ; this is cultivated in the 
fame manner as Vetches or Tares. 
The third fort was fent me from Verona, where it 
grows naturally ; this is an annual plant, which feldom 
riles more than fix or eight inches high. The two 
lobes of the leaves are fmall, and end with clafpers. 
The flowers arc of a bright fcarlet, and are iuc- 
ceeded by taper pods, filled with roundiih feeds. This 
is only kept for variety in fome botanic gardens. 
The fourth fort grows naturally about Paris ; this is 
an annual plant, with a (lender flalk about one foot 
high, gamilhed with leaves, compofed of feverai nar- 
row lobes placed alternate along the midrib, which 
end in clafpers. The flowers come out fingly upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are blue, and about the 
lize of thole of the common Tare. It grows naturally 
in fome parts of England, particularly on Windfor 
foreft, in moift meadows, and, has often a variable 
flower. 

The fifrh fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; it 
is an annual plant, with a climbing ftalk which rifes 
near three feet high, garnifhed with leaves compofed 
of feverai lobes, which are fpear-iliaped, placed alter- 
nately along the midrib, which is terminated by very- 
long clafpers. The fbot-ltalks of the flowers are five 
or fix inches long, upon which ftand two flowers one 
above the other, (haped like thofe of the Pea. The 
ftandard, which is large, is of a bright red colour, 
but the keel and wings are white. The flowers are 
fucceeded by pretty long jointed pods, filled with 
roundifli feeds. This flowers in June and July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fixth fort is commonly known by the title of 
Sweet Pea ; this grows naturally in Ceylon, but is 
hardy enough to thrive in the open air in England. 
It is an annual plant with a climbing ftalk, which rifes 
from three to four feet high, garnifhed with leaves 
compofed of two large oval lobes, whofe midrib is 
terminated by long clafpers. The foot-ftalks come 
out at the joints ; they are about fix inches long, and 
fuftain two large flowers with dark purple ftandards ; 
the keel and wings are of a light blue colour. The 
flowers have a Itrong fweet odour, and are fucceeded 
by oblong inflated pods, which are hairy, containing 
four or five roundifli feeds in each. 
There arc two other varieties of this fort, one of 
which has a Pink-coloured ftandard with a white keel, 
and the wings of a pale blufh colour ; this is com- 
monly called Painted Lady Pea. The flowers of the 
other are all white, which are the only differences 
between them. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Eflex. I have 
found it in places which were fpread over with Bram- 
bles, near Hockerel ; this hath a perennial root, fend- 
ing out three or four weak (talks, which are near 
two feet long, garnifhed with leaves compofed of 
two oblong lobes, whofe midrib is terminated by 
clafpers. The foot-ftalks are about four inches long, 
and fuftain two purple flowers, which are fucceeded 
by rough hairy pods, little more than an inch long, 
containing three or four roundifh feeds. This fort 
is very rarely preferved in gardens. 
The eighth fort was originally brought from Tangier 
to England ; this is an annual plant, whofe ftalk rifes 
four or five feet high, gamilhed with leaves com- 
pofed of two oval veined lobes, whofe midrib ends 
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with clafper*. The foot-ftalks are fliortj and fuftain 
two large flowers with purple ftandards, whole . wings 
and keel are of a bright red j thefe are fucceeded by 
long jointed pods, containing feverai roundifli feeds. 
This is fometimes titled by the gardeners Scarlet 
Lupine. 

The ninth fort is an annual plant, which grows 
naturally about Montpelier. I have alio received 
the ieeds from Siberia ; this rifes with a climbing 
ftalk five or fix feet high, which has two menu 
branes, or wings, running along from joint to joint. 
The leaves are compofed of two long narrow lobes, 
whofe midrib ends with clafpers. The flowers Hand 
upon long foot-ftaiks, each fuftaining two pale yellow 
flowers, which are fucceeded by long taper pods, 
containing feverai roundifli feeds. 
The tenth ibrt grows naturally amongft the Corn in 
the South of France, and in Italy, but. is cultivated 
in the Dutch gardens for the roots, which are there 
fold in the markets, and are commonly eaten : this 
hath an irregular tuberous root about as big as thofe 
of the Pignut, covered with a brown flcin thefe fhoot 
up feverai weak trailing (talks, garnifhed with leaves 
compofed of two oval lobes, ending witli clafpers. 
The foot-ftalks of the flowers are weak, about three 
inches long, each fuftaining two deep red flowers, 
which are feldom fucceeded by pods, but the roots 
increafe plentifully in the ground. This fort will 
grow in mod foils, but will thrive belt on light 
ground. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally on the banks and 
under thickets in inoft parts of England this hath 
a perennial creeping root, whereby "it propagates fo 
fait as to be a very troublcfome weed, fo ihouldnot be: 
admitted into gardens. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally by the fide of hedges, 
and in thickets, in feverai parts of England j this hath 
a perennial creeping root, which fends out many 
climbing ftalks which rife five or fix feet high, gar- 
nifhed with leaves, which have fometimes two, and 
at others four long narrow lobes, terminated by claf- 
pers. The foot-ftalks fuftain Icveral fmall flowers 
with pale ftandards, whofe wings and keels are blue; 
thefe are fucceeded by long taper pods, containing fe- 
verai roundiih feeds. It flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The thirteenth fort has been found growing naturally 
in feverai parts of England, but is frequently culti- 
vated in gardens for ornament, therefore it is doubt- 
ful if it is a native here this hath a perennial root, 
from which arife feverai thick climbing ftalks from 
fix to eight feet high, which have membranaceous 
wings on each fide between the joints. The leaves are 
compofed of two fpear-fliaped 'lobes, and the midrib 
is terminated by clafpers. The foot-ltalks are eight 
or nine inches long, and fuftain feverai large red 
flowers, which are fucceeded by long taper pod's, con- 
taining feverai roundifli feeds. It flowers in June, 
July, and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in autumn, foon 
after which the ftalks die to the root, and new ones 
arife in the fpring, from whence it is called Ever- 
lafting Pea. 

The fourteenth fort differs from the laft in the ftalks, 
being much fliorter and ltronger. The leaves are 
broader, and of a deeper green. The flowers arc 
much larger, and of a brighter red colour, fo make a 
better appearance •, thefe differences are lafting from 
feeds, for I have railed many plants from feeds within 
forty years paft, and have always found them them to 
be the fame as the parent plant. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this 
hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk, which is 
garniflicd with leaves, compofed of fix or eight pair 
of oblong acute lobes. The flowers are blue, and 
many of them ftand upon each foot-ftalk thefe are 
fucceeded by pods, fliapcd like thofe of the Pea. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The (ixteenth fort grows naturally in moift mea- 
dows in many parts of England ; this rifes with an up- 
right ftalk one foot high, which is garnifhed' with 

7 s long, 
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long, narrow, fmgle leaves at each jomt. The foot- 
ftalks of the flowers come out from the joints toward 
the upper part of the Italk •, they are (lender, about 
three inches long, ibme having Jbut one, and others 
have two bright red flowers on their tops. It flowers 
in May and June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This is rarely kept in gardens. 

The fevcnteenth fort grows naturally in Syria ; this 
is an annual plant with a trailing ftalk, garnifhed 
with leaves compofed of two lobes, whofe midrib is 
terminated by a fmgle tendril. The foot-ltalk fup- 
ports one flower of a pale purple colour, and when 
the flowers decay, the gcrmen is thruft into the ground, 
where the pods are formed, and the feeds ripen. 
The eighteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houltoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain ^this is annual plant, witli a trailing ftalk 
a foot long, garnifhed with a lingle kidney-fhaped 
leaf at each joint. The flowers grow two together 
upon very lhort foot-ftalks ; they are fmall, and of 
a deep yellow colour - 9 thefe are fuccecded by fliort 
taper i>ods, including three or four fmall roundifli 
feeds. 

This fort is tender, fo the feeds fhould be fown up- 
on a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants arc 
fit to remove, they lhould be each planted into a 
fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
a ran-bed, where they mould conftantly remain, 
treating them in the fame manner as other tender 
plants from warm countries ; if they are brought for- 
ward in the fpring, they will flower in July, and their 
iecds will ripen in autumn. 

Several of the other forts are preferved in curious 
gardens for the variety of their flowers, fome of which 
make a fine appearance, and continue long in flower. 
Thefe may all be propagated by fowing their feeds, 
either in fpring or autumn ; but thole which are fowed 
in autumn fhould have a light foil and a warm fitua- 
ation, where the plants will abide the winter, and 
come to flower early the following fpring, and their 
feeds will ripen in July ; but thofe which are fown in 
the fpring fhould have an open expofurc, and be 
planted upon almoft any foil, if not too wet, for 
they are not tender plants, nor do they require 
much culture : thefe forts mould all of them be fown 
where they arc defigned to remain, for they feldom 
fuccecd when they are tranfplanted, unlefs it is done 
while the plants are young ; fo that where they are 
fown for ornament, there lhould be four or five feeds 
fown in a fmall patch, in different parts of the bor- 
ders of the flower-garden and when the plants come 
up, they fhould be carefully kept clear from weeds •, 
but when they are grown two or three inches high, 
there mould be fome (licks put down by them to 
fupport them, otherwifc they will trail on the ground, 
of on whatever plants ftand near them, and become 
•unlightly. 

The fixth fort, with the two varieties of it, are de- 
fer ving room in every good garden for the beauty 
and odour of their flowers ; and the eighth fort is 
by fome cultivated for the colour of the flowers ; 
but there are few of the other forts worthy of room 
in gardens, except the thirteenth and fourteenth forts, 
which, if they are planted in a proper fituatipn, and 
are rightly trained, will make a fine appearance. 
LATIFOLIOUS trees and plants are fuch as have 
broad leaves. 

LAVATERA. Tourn. Aft. Gal. 1706. tab. 3. 
Dill. Gen. 10. Lin. Gen. Plant. 752. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a double empalcmcnt •* the outer is of 
one leaf '* flort* cbtufc* and trifid 9 the inner is of one leaf 
and quinquefid \ they are both permanent. The fewer hath 
five petals* which are joined at their bafe* plain* and 
fpread open above. It has many ftamina* which are joined 
in a column below* but above are loofe ; they are infertcd 
in the % petal* and terminated by kidney '-Jhaped fummits. 
It has an orbicular gcrmen* fupporting a Jhort cylindrical 
Jlyle* crowned by many briftly ftigmas. The empalcmcnt- 
afterward becomes a fruit with feveral capfules* covered 
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in front by a hollow Jbield* each capfule having one kid- 
ney-Jhaped feed. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in the 
fifth order of his fixteenth clafs, in titled Monodelphia 
Polyandria, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have many ftamina joined in a column. 
The Species are, 

1. Lavatera {Althaafolia} foliis infimis cordato-orbi- 
culatis, caulinis trilobis acuminaris glabris, pedun- 
culis unifloris, caule herbaceo. Lavatera whofe lower 
leaves are orbicularly heart-Jhaped* thofe on the ftalks fei 
with three acute fmooth lobes* and one flower upon a 
foot-ftalk* and an herbaceous ftalk. Lavatera folio & 
facie althaea?. Aft. R. P. 1706. Lavatera with the 
leaves, and appearance of Marfhmallow. 

2. Lavatera {Africana) foliis infimis cordato-an<nila- 
tis, fuperne fagittatis, pedunculis unifloris, caule her- 
baceo hirfuto. Lavatera with the lower leaves angularly 
heart-Jhaped* the upper ones arrow-pointed* a finale 
flower upon each foot-ftalk, and a hairy herbaceous Jld'c. 
Lavatera Africana, flore pulcherrimo. Bocrh. Ind. 
alt. African Lavatera with a beautiful flower. 

3. Lavatera (Trimeftris) foliis glabris, caule icabro 
herbaceo, pedunculis unifloris, fruftibus orbiculo 
teftis. Hort. Upfal. 203. Lavatera with fmooth leaves \ 
a rough herbaceous ftalk, one flower upon a foot ftalk* 
and an orbicular clofed fruit. Malva folio vario. C. li. 
P. Mallow with a variable leaf. 

4. Lavatera (Thuringiaea) caule herbaceo, < fruftibus 
denudatis, calycibus incifis. Hort. Upfal. 203. La- 
vatera with an herbaceous ftalk* naked fruit* and a cut 
empalement. Althaea flore majore. G. B. P. 310". 
Aiarfhmalloiv with a larger flower. 

5. Lavatera (Hirfuta) foliis quinquelobatis hirfutis, 
caule e reft o fruticofo. Icon. tab. 161. Lavatera with 
hairy leaves having five lobes y and a Jhrubby upright 
ftalk. 

6. Lavatera {Veneta) caule arboreo, foliis fepteman- 
gularibus tomentofis plicatis, pedunculis confertis 
unifloris axillaribus. Hort. Upfal. 202. Lavatera with 
a tree-like ftalk* woolly plaited leaves having feven angles* 
and foot-ftalks with jingle flowers arifing in clufters from 
the wings of the leaves. Malva arborea veneta dicli, 
parvo flore. C. B. P. 215. Tree Mallow with a fmall 
flower. 

7. Lavatera {Triloba) caule fruticofo, foliis fubcor- 
datis fubtrilobis rotundatis crenatis ftipulis cordatis, 
pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 691. Lavatera 
with a Jhrubby ftalk* heart-Jhaped leaves having three 
round indented lobes* which are crenated* heart-Jhaped 
ftipulc* and foot-ftalks with Jingle flowers. Althaea rru- 
tefcens, folio rotundiore incano. C. B. P. 316. Shrubby 
Marfljmallow with a rounder hoary leaf. 

8. Lavatera (Olbia) caule fruticofo, foliis quinque- 
lobo-haftatis. Hort. Upfal. 202. Lavatera with a 

Jhrubby ftalk* and leaves having five arrow-pointed lobes. 
Altha;a frutefcens, folio acuto, parvo flore. C. B. P. 
3 1 6. Shrubby Marfljmallow with an acute leaf* and a 

fmall flower. 

9. Lavatera (Ilifpanica) caule fruticofo, foliis orbi- 
cularis crenatis tomentofis, pedunculis confertis uni- 
floris axillaribus. Lavatera with a Jhrubby ftalk* round* 
crenated* wpolly leaves* and foot-ftalks growing in cluf- 
ters at the wings of the ftalk* each Juftaining a fmgle 
flower. Althaea frutefcens Hifpanica folio rotundiori. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 97. Spanijh Jhrubby Marflomalhw 
with a rounder leaf. 

10. Lavatera {Undulata) caule fruticofo tomentofo, 
foliis orbiculato -cordatis undatis incanis, fcrrato-cre- 
natis, pedunculis faspius trifloris. Lava tew with a 
Jhrubby woolly ftalk* round heart-Jhaped hoary leaves* 
which are waved* Jharply indented* and joot-ftalhs which 
have frequently three flowers. Althaea frutefcens Lu- 
fitanica, folio rotundiori undulato. Tourn. Inft. 97. 
Portugal jhrubby Marfhmallow with a rounder waved 
leaf 

11. Lavatera {Bryonifolia) caule fruticofo, foliis 
quinquelobatis acutis crenatis tomentofis, racemis ter- 
minal ibus. Lavatera with a Jhrubby ftalk* woolly leaves 
having five acute lobes* and long Jpikes of flowers termi- 
nating 
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itttting thfJtaUu. Altha*a frutefcens, folio bryonise. 
C. B. P. 3 16. Shrubby Altheea with a Bricny leaf. 
The firft ibrt grows naturally in Syria ; it is an an- 
nual plant, with an erect, branching, herbaceous 
ftalk, rifing two feet high the under leaves are or- 
bicularly heart-fhaped, fmooth, and ftand upon long 
foot -ftalks^ the upper are divided into three acute 
lobes j the flowers come out upon long foot-ftalks 
from the wings of the leaves they are very large, 
and fpread open like thofe of the MarJhmailow, and 
are or a pale red or Rofe colour. Thefe come out in 
July, the feeds ripen in September, and the plants 
decay in autumn. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, which 
has accidentally rifen from feeds. 
The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the feeds were brought to Hol- 
land, and the plants there cultivated, and the feeds 
have fince been communicated to moft parts of Eu- 
rope. This differs from the firft in the lhape of 
the leaves, the lower having angles, and the upper 
being arrow-pointed j the ftalks are hairy, the flowers 
larger, and of a brighter red colour. j 
This fort is annual, and flowers at the fame time 
with the former, and the feeds are ripe in the 
autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily j 
this is an annual plant, which rifes with flender her- I 
baceous ftalks about two feet high, covered with a I 
brown bark ; the lower leaves are roundifh, and the I 
upper are angular, and fome arrow- pointed. The I 
fiowers are not half fo large as thofe of either of the 
former, and are of a pale red colour ; thefe Hand 
upon fhort foot-ftalks, and appear about the fame 
time with the former. This is certainly a diftinct fpe- 
cies, for I have cultivated it more than forty years, 
and I have never found it vary. I 
The fourth fort hath a perennial root and an annual I 
ftalk, which rifes five or fix feet high, is woolly, gar- I 
nilhed with angular heart- fhaped leaves, ftanding I 
upon long foot-ftalks. The flowers come out from I 
the wings of the leaves toward the top, fitting clofe I 
to the ftalks at every joint they are of a purplifh I 
colour, and fhaped like thofe of the M arm mallow, 
but are larger. Thefe appear in July and Auguft, I 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn, then the ftalks de- I 
cay to the root. It grows naturally in Auftria and J 
Bohemia. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good I 
Hope, the feeds of it were fent me by the ingenious I 
Mr. Storm, gardener at Amfterdam. This rifes with I 
a lhrubby branching ftalk to the height of eight or 
ten feet, garnifhed with large hairy leaves, deeply di- I 
vided into five roundifh lobes, which are indented I 
on their edges, of a bright green, ftanding alter- I 
nately upon long foot-ftalks v as the plants become ' 
more fhrubby the leaves decreafe in fize, fo that I 
the upper leaves are not more than a fixth part I 
of the bignefs of the firft or lower leaves. The flowers I 
come out fingly at the wings of the leaves at every I 
joint, fo that as the branches extend there is a fuc- I 
ceffion of flowers, whereby the plants are feldom I 
deftitute of them the whole year. The flowers are I 
of a bright purple colour, but are not very large ; thefe I 
are fucceeded by capfules having many partitions, in I 
each of thefe is one kidney-fhaped feed, which ripen I 
in fucceflion as the flowers are produced. I 
The fixth fort is commonly called Mallow-tree > this 1 
rifes with a very ftrong thick ftalk the height of eight I 
or ten feet, dividing into many branches at the top, I 
which are garnifhed with foft woolly leaves that are I 
plaited, and the edges cut into feveral angles. The I 
flowers are produced in clufters at the wings of I 
the leaves, each ftanding upon a feparate foot-ftalk j I 
they are of a purple colour, and fhaped like thofe of J 
the common Mallow, and are fucceeded by feeds of I 
the fame form. This fort flowers from June to Sep- I 
tember, and the feeds are ripe in the autumn. I 
The feventh fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk feven or I 
eight feet high, fending out feveral long, branches, 1 
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garni flied with woolly leaves, differing greatly in fize 
and fli ape, the lower being pardy heart- fhaped at 
their bafe, but divide into five round ifli lobes 5 the 
. upper, which are fmall, have three lobes, which are 
indented on their edges. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ftalk, three or four at each 
joint, upon very fhort foot-ftalks ; they are of a light 
purple colour, and fhaped like thofe of Marfhmal- 
low. There is a fucceflion of thefe flowers from June 
to the autumn. 

The eighth fort is a Ihrub which grows to the fame 
fize as the feventh, and differs from it in the lhape of 
the leaves, which are divided into three or five acute- 
pointed lobes •, the flowers are fmaller, but of the 
fame fliape and colour, it continues in flower at the 
fame time. This grows naturally in the fouth of 
France. 

The ninth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk fix or eight 
feet high, fending out many branches, garnifhed with 
roundilh, crenated, woolly leaves, ftanding upon Ion"" 
foot-ftalks •, the foot-ftalks of the flowers come out 
in clufters from the wings of the leaves, eacli fuf- 
taining one large pale blue flower, of the fame lhape 
with thofe of the other fpecies. This flowers at 
the fame time with them, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

The tenth fort hath a foft, fhrubby, woolly ftalk, 
which rifes to the height of four or five feet ; thefe 
ftand more erect than either of the former forts, and 
do not branch fo much ; the leaves are heart-fhaped 
at their bale, but round on their edges, very hoary and 
waved, ftanding upon long foot-ftalks. The flowers 
come out in clufters from the wings of the leaves, 
ftanding upon foot-ftalks of different lengths ; thefe 
generally lupport but one flower, but fometimes they 
have two or three •, the flowers are large, and of a 
pale blue colour. They appear at the lame time with 
the former, and their feeds ripen in the autumn. It 
grows naturally in Portugal. 

The eleventh fort rifes with a lhrubby ftalk fix or 
feven feet high, fending out feveral lhrubby branches, 
which are garnilhed with woolly leaves, divided into 
five lobes, which end in acute points, and are crenated 
on their edges ; the lower part of the branches arc 
adorned with a fingle flower at each joint, fitting clofe 
to the ftalk, but the branches are terminated by loofe 
fpikes of flowers, which are of a pale blue colour, 
and fhaped like thofe of the former. 
The fix laft mentioned forts, though they have fhrub- 
by ftalks, yet are but of fhort duration here ; the 
fixth, tenth, and eleventh forts, feldom continue 
longer than two years, unlcfs when they happen to 
grow upon dry rubbifh, where they make but little 
progrefs, and their ftalks and branches being firmer, 
fo are better able to refill the cold for when they are 
in good ground, they are very vigorous and full offap, 
fo are killed by the froft in common winters. The 
other three forts are not quite fo tender, nor of fo 
fhort duration j thefe will continue three or four years, 
and ibmetimes longer, provided the winters are noc 
very fevere or if the plants ftand in a warm fi tuation 
and on a dry foil, but in moift rich ground they fel- 
dom continue long. ■ 1 
All thefe fhrubby forts are eafily propagated by feeds, 
which fhould be fown in the fpring upon a bed of 
light earth; and when the plants are about three or 
four inches high, they Ihould be tranfplanted to the 
places where they are defigned to remain ; for as they 
fhoot out long flefhy roots which have but few fibres, 
fo they do not fucceed well if they are tranfplanted af- 
ter they are grown large. If the feeds of thefe plants 
are permitted to fcatter on the ground, the plants 
will come up the following fpring ; and when they 
happen to fall into dry rubbilh, and are permitted to 
grow therein, they will be fhort, ftrong, wOody, and 
produce a greater number of fiowers than thofe plants 
which are more luxuriant. As thefe plants continue 
a long time in flower, fo a few plants of each fort 
may be allowed a place in all gardens where there is 
room. 

The 
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The three firfl: fores are annual plants, which are pro- 
pagated by feeds : the ieafon for lowing them is the 
end of March or the beginning of April, upon a 
bed of t re ill light earth and when the plants -are 
come up, you mult carefully clear them from weeds ; 
and in very dry weather they muft be now and then 

. refrefhed with water. When they are about two 
inches high, you mult tranfplant them into the places 
where they are defigncd to remain, which Ihouid be 
in the middle of the borders in the flower-garden ; for 
if the ibil is good, they will grow two or three feet 
high ; in traniplanting them, you muft take them up 
very carefully, preserving a ball of earth to their 
roois, otherwife they are , apt to mifcarry ; and alio 
water and lhade them until they have taken root, after 
which they will require no other care but to clear 
them from weeds, and to fatten them to ftakes, to 
prevent their being injured by ftrong winds. You may 
alfo low their feeds in autumn, and when the plants 
are come up, tranfplant them into fmall pots, which, 
towards the end of October, fhould be placed in a 
common hot-bed frame, where the plants being de- 
fended i r rom fevere frolts, will abide the winter very 
well •, and in the fpring, you may make them out of 
the pots, and plant them into larger, or elfe into the 
full ground, where they may remain to flower. The 
plants thus managed will be larger, and flower lirongcr 
and earlier than thofe fown in the fpring, and from 
thefe you will constantly have good feeds, whereas 
thofe fown in the fpring ibmetimes mifcarry. The 
feeds of the third fort mould be fown in the fpring 

. in the place where they are to remain, for they do not 
well bear removing in the fu mmer. 
The two firll forts are very ornamental plants in a 
line garden, when placed among other annuals, either 
in pots or borders. 

The fourth fort hath a perennial root which abides fc- 
vcral years, but the ttalks decay in the autumn, and 
new ones arife in the fpring. This is propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be lbwn upon a bed of light 
earth in the fpring, and when the plants arc fit to re- 
move,- they fhould be either tranfplanted to the places 
where they are to remain, or into pots where they may 
ftand to get more ltrength, before they are planted in 
the full ground. After the plants aie well rooted, 
they will require no other care but to keep them clear 
from weeds. And if the winter mould prove very 
fevere, it will be proper to cover the ground about 
them with old tanners bark to keep out the froft •, but 
they will endure the cold of our ordinary winters very 
well, and will produce their flowers and ripen their 
iecds annually. 

The filth fort will not live through the winter in the 
open air in England, lb the feeds fhould be fown in 
the fame manner as thofe of the other forts •, and when 
the plants are fit to remove, they fhould % be each 
planted into a fmall pot filled with light earth, and 
placed in the fhadc till they have taken new root; 
then they may be removed to a flickered fituation, 
and mixed with other hardy exotic plants. As the 
plants advance in their growth, fo they will require 
larger pots, and mutt be treated in the fame way as 
other exotic plants ; in the autumn they muft be re- 
moved into the green- houfe, and placed with Myrtles 
and the other kinds of plants, which only require pro- 
tection from hard froft, but muft have as much free 
air as pofTihle in mild weather. 
LA V EN D U LA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 198. tab. 93. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 630. Lavender; in French, La- 
yende. [It takes its name of Lavando, Lat. warn- 
ing, becaufe it was ufed to be thrown into baths 
for the fragrar.cy of the feent or becaufe ufed in 
lye, to give a fragrancy to linen ; and becaufe it is 
very good to wafli the face with, and give it both 
beauty and a grateful fcent.] 

The Characters are, 
Tie fewer hath an aval permanent impalement of one 
leaf, which is clfcurely indented at the brim. J he flower 
, jj if (he lip kind, with one petal, having a cylindrical 
tult hi:*cr than the cmpaleme.it, but f pr ending . above j 
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the upper lip is large, bifid, and open ; the under lip « 
cut into three equal fegments. It hath four Jhort ftamina 

fituated Ovitbin the tube of the petal* two being Jhorter 
than the other, terminated by fmall fummits. It hath 
a germen divided in four parts, fupporting a flender ftyU 
the length of the tube, crowned by an obtufe indented 

ftigma. The germen afterward turns to four oval feeds, 

fitting in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fectjon of 
Linnaius's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
nofpermia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have two fhort and two longer ftamina, and have 
four naked feeds fitting in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Lavendula (Spiea) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis fpi- 
cis nudis. Hort. Cliff". 303, Lavender with entire f pear- 
Jhaped leaves and naked fpikes. Lavendula latifolia. C. 
B. I 3 . 216. Broad-leaved Lavender. 

2. Lavendula (Angttftifclia) foliis lanceolato-lincaribus, 
fpicis nudis. Lavender with Jpear-fhaped narrow leaves, 
and naked fpikes. Lavendula anguftifolia. C. B. P. 
2 1 6. Narrow-leaved Lavender. 

3. Lavendula (Maltifida) foliis duplicato-pinnatifidis. 
Vir. Cliff. 56. Lavender with leaves doubly wing- 
pointed. Lavendula folio diiTccto. C. B. P. 216. 
Lavender with a cut leaf 

4. Lavendula [Canarienfts') foliis duplicato-pinnatifi- 
dis hirfutis, fpicis fafciculatis. Lavender with doubly 
wing-pointed hairy leaves, and (pikes of flowers growing 
in cluflers. Lavendula folio longiore tenuius & ele- 
gantius difiecTo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 198. Lavender 
with a longer, narrower, and more elegant cut leaf 
The nrlt fort is cultivated in feveral of the Englifh 
gardens, and has been generally known by the title 
of Spike, or Lavender Spike the leaves of this fort 
are much fliorter and broader than thofe of the com- 
mon Lavender, and the branches are fliorter, more 
compact, and fuller of leaves. This fort doth not 
often produce flowers, but when it does, the flower- 
ftalks arc garnifhed with leaves very different from 
thofe on the other branches, approaching nearer to 
thofe of the common fort, but are broader j the 
ftalks grow taller, the fpikes of the flowers are 
larger, the flowers are fmaller, and are in loofer 
fpikes. It generally flowers a little later in the iea- 
fon. This has been frequently confounded with the 
common Lavender, and has been fuppofed the fame 
fpecies, but is undoubtedly a different plant. 

This I believe to be the fame with what Dr. Moriflbn 
calls Lavendula latifolia fteriiis, for the plants will 
continue feveral years without producing flowers ; du- 
ring which time they have a very different appearance 
from thofe of the common Lavender, as thole branches 
of the fame plant always have which do not flower; 
but I have planted flips taken from thofe flowering 
branches with narrow leaves, and others from thole 
with the broad leaves, but have always found the 
plants fo propagated return to their original fort, 
the cuttings with the narrow leaves have become broad 
again. 

The fecond fort is the common Lavender, which 
is fb well known as to require no defcription. Both 
thefe forts flower in July, at which time the fpikes 
of the fecond fort are gathered for ufe j there is a 
variety of this with white flowers. 
Thefe arc propagated by cuttings or flips ; the belt 
fcafon for which is in March, when they fhould be 
planted in a fhady fituation, or at leaft they fhould 
be fhaded with mats until they have taken root, 
after which they may be expofed to the fun ; and 
when they have obtained ftrength, may be removed 
to the places where they are defigned to remain.. 
Thefe plants will abide much longer in a dry, gravelly, 
or ftony foil, in which they will endu,re our feyerelt 
winters -, though they will grow much fafter in the 
fummer, if they are planted upon a rich, light, moitt 
foil, but then they are generally deflroyed in winter; 
nor are the plants half fo ftrong fcentcd, or fit for me- 
dicinal ufes, as thofe which grow upon the moft bar- 
ren rocky foil. 

Thefe 
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Thefe plants were formerly in ufe td make edgings 
to borders in gardens, for which purpoie they are 
by no means proper, for they will grow too large for 
fuch defigns ; and if* they are often cut in very dry 
weather, they are fubject to decay ; and in hard 
winters they are very often killed, fo that the edging 
will not be complete : befides, thefe plants greatly 
exhauft the goodnefs of the foil, whereby the plants 
in the borders will be deprived of their nourifliment ; 
fo that they mould never be planted in a fine gar- 
den amongll" other choice plants and flowers, but 
rather be placed in beds in the phyfic-garden, or 
in any part of the kitchen- garden, if the foil is dry. 
The third fort grows naturally in Andahifia ; this is 
an annual plant, which rifes with an upright branching 
ftalk two feet high ; the ftalks are woolly, and gar- 
nifhed with hoary leaves growing oppofite, which are 
cut into many di virions to the midrib ; thefe fegments 
are cgain divided on their borders toward the top, 
into three obtuie fegments, £b that they end in many 
points. The foot-ltalk of the flower is continued 
from the end of the branches, which is naked, and 
about fix inches long, having four corners or angles, 
and is terminated by a clofe fpike of flowers about 
one inch long ; the fpike has the rows of flowers 
twilled fpirally : under this fpike there are commonly 
two fmall ones proceeding from the fide of the ftalk, 
at about an inch diftance from the middle fpike. 
This fort flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. There are two varieties of this, one with blue, 
and the other with white flowers. 

This fort is fown every fpring on borders or beds of 
light frelh earth, and when the plants come up, they 
may be tranfpl anted into other borders of the flower- 
garden, or into pots, to remain for good ; where they 
will require no farther care, but to keep them clean 
from weeds. Thefe are pretty plants to place in large 
borders, amongft other plants, for variety, but they 
are never ufed with us ; they may alfo be preferved 
over the winter, if placed in a green-houfe in au- 
tumn ; but they never continue longer than two years 
with us, and many times (if they have produced leeds 
the firft year) they will not continue longer. Nor do 
thofe plants which are thus preferved, appear hand- 
fome the following fummer, fo that, unlefs in bad 
feafbns, when the feeds do not ripen in the open 
air, it is not worth while to preferve the plants. If 
the feeds of this fort are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up the following fpring with- 
out care, and may be treated in the manner before 
directed. 

The fourthjfort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
from whence the feed s were fent to the Bifhop of Lon- 
don, which were fown, in his Lordfhip's garden ar 
Fulham, where this plant was firft railed. This riles 
with an upright, branching, fquare ftalk four feet 
high, garnilhed with leaves which are longer, and cut 
into narrower fegments than thofe of the third fort. 
They arc of a lighter green and almoft fmooth ; the 
naked flower-ftalk is alfo much longer than thofe of 
the former, and terminated with a clufter of fpikes 
of blue flowers •, at two or three inches below thefe, 
are two fmall fpikes of flowers, ftanding one on each 
fide the ftalk. The flowers are fmaller than thofe 
of the common Lavender, but are of the fame fhape. 
This fort is tenderer than either of the former, fo 
the feeds of this mult be fown on a moderate hot-bed 
in the fpring and when the plants .come up, they 
fhould be each planted into a feparate fmall pot filled 
with light earth, and plunged into another hot-bed, 
to bring the planes forward ; and in the beginning 
of June, they ihould be inured to the open air, 
when they ihould be placed in a fheltered fitua- 
tion toward the end of that month ; in July the plants 
will flower, and if the autumn proves warm, the feeds 
will ripen in September j but when they do not per- 
fect feeds, the plants may be preferved through the 
winter in a good green-houfe, where they will pro- 
duce flowers raoft part of that feafon, whereby good 
feeds may be obtained. 
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LA U RE OLA. See Thymel^ea. 
LA UROCERASUS, See Padus. 
LAURUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 597. tab. 367. Liri, 
Gen. Plant; 452. The Bay-tree j in French, Laurier* • 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and hermaphrodite flezvers on different plants* 
the male flowers have no evipalement : they have one pe- 
tal^ which is cut into fix fegments at the top, and nine fta- 
mina which are /horter than the petal, Jlanding by threes, 
terminated by Jlendcr fummits. The hermaphrodite flowers 
have noempalement ; they have one petal, which is flight ly 
cut into fix fegments at the top. In the bottom is fitu- 
atcd an cval gertnen, fupporting a flingle ftyle of the fame 
length with the petal, crowned by an obtttfe fligma, at- 
tended by fix or eight Jlamina : there are two globular 
glands, ftanding upon very fhort fost-ftalks, fixed to the 
bafe of the. petal. The germen afterward becomes- an 
oval berry with one cell, inclofhig one feed of the fame 
form. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Limiaius's ninth daft, intitlcd Enneandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have 
nine ftamina and one ftyle ; but it fhould be ranged 
in his twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe male and female Mowers are upon different 
plants. 

The Species arc, 
r. Laurus (Nobilis) foliis lanceolatis venofis perennan- 
tibus, fioribiis quadrifidis diceciis. Hort. Cliff. 105. 
Bay-tree with evergreen, fpear-Jhaped, veined leaves, and 
flowers cut into four points, which, are male and female 
on different plants. Laurus latifolia Difcoridis. C. B. 
P. The broad-leaved Bay of Diofcorides, 

2. Laurus (Undulati's) foliis lanceolatis venofis peren- 
nantibns, marginibus undatis. Bay-tree with evergreen 
fpear-fJjaped leaves, which are veined and waved on their 
edges. Laurus vulgaris folio undulato. H. R. Par. 
Common Bay -tree with waved leaves. 

3. Laurus (Tenuifolia) foliis lincari-lanceolatis venofis 
perennantibus, floribus quinqucfidis diceciis. Bay-tree 
with narrow fpear-flwped leaves which are cveigrccn and 
veined) flowers cut into five points, which are male and fe- 
male on different plants. Laurus tenuifolia. Tab. Icon. 
925. Narroio-leavcd Bay. 

4. Laurus (Indica) foliis venofis lanceolatis perennanti- 
bus planis, ramulis tuberculatis cicatricibus, floribus 
racemofis. Hort. Cliff. 1 54. Bay -tree with evergreen, 
veined, fpear-fhaped, plain leaves, branches having tu- 
bercles and cicatrices, and flowers growing in bunches* 
Laurus Indica. Aid. Hort. Farnef. 61. The Indian Bay. 

5. Laurus (Borbonia) foliis venofis lanceolatis calycibus 
fructus baccatis.. Lin. Sp. 529. Bay-tree with veined 
fpear-fhaped leaves, and the empalement becomes berries, 
Laurus Carolinienfis, rbliis acuminatis, bacciscajruleis, 
pediculis longis rubris iniidentibus. Catefb. Carol. 1. 
p. 63. Carolina Bay-tree with pointed leaves, and blue 
berries fitting upon long red foot ftalks. 

6. Laurus (Benzoin) foliis ovato-lanceolatis obtufis in- 
tegris annuis. Bay-tree with oval, obtufe, fpear-fhaped, 
entire leaves, which arc annual. Arbor Virginiana, ci- 
trese vel limo'nii folio, Benzoinum fundens. Hort. 
Amu:. 1. p. 168. The Benjamin-tree. 

7. Laurus (Saffafras) foliis in tegris trilobifque. Hort. 
ClifF. 1 54. Bay-tree with entire leaves, or having three 
lobes. Corn us mas odorato, folio trifido, margine piano, 
faffafras dicta. Pluk. Aim. 120. The Saffafras. 

8. Laurus (Enervius) foliis venofis oblongis acumina- 
tis annuis, fubtus rugofis. Bay-tree with oblong, acute- 
pointed, veined, annual leaves, which are rough on their 
under fide. Laurus foliis lanceolatis enervibus annuis* 
Flor. Virg. 150. Bay -tree with fpear-fhaped, winged* 
unveined, annual leaves. 

9. Laurus {Camphora) foliis trinerviis lanceolato-ovatis, 
nervis fupra bafin unitis. Lin. Mat. Med. 192. Bay- 
tree with oval fpear-fhaped leaves* having three veins 
which unite above the bafe. Camphora officinarum. C- 
B. P. 500. The Camphire-tree. 

10. Laurus (Americana) foliis ovatis planis integcrri- 
mis, pedunculis racemofis, floribus in capitulum col- 

. lectis. Bay -tree with plain, oval, entire leaves, branching 

7 T foot- 
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foot-ftalks* and flowers eollefted into beads. Lauras 

Americana, foliis fubrotundis, floribus in capitulum 
collect is. Houft. MSS. American Bay-tret with rcundifh 
leaves, and flowers colletled into beads. 

M. Laurus {Cinnamomum) foliis trinerviis ovato-oblongis 
ncrvis vcrfus apiccm evanefcentibus. Flor. Zeyl. 1 45. 
Laurel with oblong leaves which diminifo toward their 
end. Cinnamomum foliis latis ovatis frugiferum. 
Burm. Zeyl. 62. Cinnamon-tree. 

12. Lauiius {Canella) . foliis triplinerviis lanceola- 
tis. Flor. Zcyl. 146. Laurel with Jpear-Jbaped leaves* 
having three veins. Cinnamomum, fc. Canella Mala- 
barica, fc. Javanenfis. C. B. P. 409. Caflia orJVild 
Cinnamon. 

j 3. Laurus {Perfea) foliis venofis ovatis coriaceis pe- 
rennantibus, floribus corymbofis. Lin. Sp. 529. Bay- 
tree with o val* thick* veined leaves, which continue through 
the year, and flowers growing in a corymbus. Perfea. 
Cluf. Hilt. 1. p. 2. 

The firlt fort is the broad-leaved Bay, which grows 
naturally in Afia, Spain and Italy , from all thofe 
places I have received the berries feveral times. This 
is almofl: too tender to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land, for in fevcre winters they are frequently killed, 
or their branches are fo much injured as to appear fb 
for a long time •* therefore they are generally planted 
in tubs, and removed into the green-houfe in winter. 
The leaves of this fort are much broader than thole 
of the common Bay, and are fmoother : there are 
male and female plants of this, as there are alfo of all 
the other forts. 

The fecond is the common Bay ; of this there are 
plants with plain leaves, and others which are waved 
on their edges, but they feemto be the fame fpecies--, 
for the young plants which I have raifed from the ber- 
ries of one, have been a mixture of both forts ; but 
this is undoubtedly a different fpecies from the firft, 
.for this fort thrives well in the open air, and is feldom 
hurt, except in very fevere winters ; whereas the firft 
•will fcarce live abroad, while young, in common win- 
ters, without lhelter. 

The third fort hath very long narrow leaves which 
are not fo thick as thofe of the two former, and are 
of a light green ♦, the branches are covered with a pur- 
plifh bark, and the male flowers come out in fmall 
cluftcrs from the wings of the leaves fitting clofe to 
the branches. This fort is too tender to thrive in 
the open air in England, fo the plants are generally 
kept in pots or tubs, and houfed in winter as the firlt 
fort. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at Madeira and the 
Canary Ifiands, from whence it was formerly brought 
to Portugal, where it has been propagated in fo great 
plenty, as to appear now as if it was a native of that 
country. In the year 1620, this plant was raifed in 
the Farnefian garden, from berries which were brought 
from India, and was fuppofed to.be a baftard Ibrt of 
Cinnamon. This grows to the height of thirty or forty 
feet in temperate countries, but it is too tender to 
thrive in the open air in England, fo the plants are 
. kept in pots and tubs, and removed into the green- 
houfe in winter. 

The leaves of this fort are much larger than thofe of 
the common Laurel ; they are thick, fmooth, and of 
a light green, the foot- (talks inclining to red; the 
branches are regularly difpofedoh every fide,- and the 
male flowers are difpofed in long bunches ; they are 
of a whitifh green colour ; the berries are much larger 
than thofe ot the other forts. It is called by fome the 
Royal Bay, and by others the Portugal Bay. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Carolina in great 
abundance, where it is called the Red Bay •* it alio is 
found in fome other parts of America, but not in fb 
great plenty. In fome flotations near the fea, this 
rifes with a ftrait trunk to a confiderable height, and 
their items are large, but in the inland parts of the 
country they are of an humbler (feature. The wood 
of this tree is much efteemed, being of a fine grain, fo 
it of excellent ufe for cabinets, &c. 
The leaves of this fort are much longer than thofe of. 
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the common Bay, and are a little woolly on their un-« 
der fide, thejr edges are a little reflexed ; the veins run 
tranfverfly from the midrib to the fides, and the male 
flowers come out in long bunches from the wings of 
the leaves. The female trees produce their flowers in 
loofe bunches, Handing upon pretty long foot-ftalks 
which are red •* thefe are fucceeded by blue berries 
fitting in red cups. 

This fort is alfo too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England * for although fome plants have lived abroad 
in a mild winter, which were planted in a warm fitu- 
ation, yet the firft fharp winter has deftroyed them, ib 
that thefe plants mud be kept in pots or tubs, and 
houfed in winter like the former. 
Thefe five forts may be propagated by layers, and 
the common fort is generally propagated by fuckers ; 
but thofe plants never keep to one ftem, but generally 
fend out a great number of fuckers from their roots, 
and form a thicket, but do not advance in height ; 
therefore the beft way to have good plants, is to raife 
them from the berries, when they can be procured, for 
the plants which come from feeds, always grow larger 
than the others, and do not put out fuckers from their 
roots, fo may be trained up with regular ftems. The 
beft way is to low the berries in pots, and plunge 
them into a moderate hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants much fooner than if they are fown in the 
full ground, fo they will have a longer time to gee 
ftrength before winter •, but the plants mull not be 
forced with heat, therefore they fhould be inured to 
bear the open air the beginning of June, into which 
they fhould be removed, where they may remain till 
autumn , then the pots fhould be placed under a com- 
mon frame, that the plants may be protected from 
hard froft, but in mild weather they may enjoy the 
free air ; for while the plants are fo young, they are 
in danger of fufrering in hard froft, even the common 
fort of Bay. The fpring following, thofe forts which 
will not live in the open air, fhould be each tranf- 
planted into Separate pots ; but the common fort may 
be planted in nurfery-beds fix inches afunder each 
way, where they may grow two years, by which time 
they will be fit to plant where they are defigncd to 
grow. The other forts mud be conftantly kept in 
pots, fo fhould every year be new potted, and as they 
advance in growth, they muft have larger pots. As 
thefe plants require lhelter in winter, a few of each 
fort will be enough for a large green-houfe. 
The common Bay will make a variety in all ever- 
green plantations ; and as it will grow under the fhade 
of other trees, where they are not too clofe, fo it is 
very proper to plant in the borders of woods, where 
it will have a good effect in winter. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in North America, 
where it rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet, di- 
viding into many branches, garnifhed with oval fpear- 
. fhaped leaves near three inches long, and one inch 
and a half broad, fmooth on their upper furface, but 
with many tranfverfe veins on their under fide •, thefe 
leaves fall off in the autumn like other deciduous 
trees. The flowers I have but once feen, thofe 
were all male, and of a white herbaceous colour ; 
but if I remember right, they had but fix ftamina in 
each. 

The Saflafras-tree is alfo very common in moft parts 
of North America, where it fp reads greatly by its 
roots, fo as to fill the ground with fuckers wherever 
they are permitted to grow 5 but in, England this 
fhrub is with difficulty propagated. In America it is 
only a fhrub, feldom rifing more than eight or ten 
feet high ; the branches are garnifhed with leaves of 
different fhapes and fizes, fome them are oval and en- 
tire, about four inches long and three broad •, others 
are deeply divided into three lobes thefe are fix 
. inches long, and as much in breadth from the extre- 
mity of the two outfide lobes ; they are placed alter- 
nately upon pretty long foot-ftalks, and are of a lucid 
green > thefe fall offin the autumn* and in the fpring, 
Joon after the leaves begin to come .out, the flowers 

appear juft below them, upon flender foot-ftalks, each 

. fuftaining 
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fuftaining three or four fmall yellow flowers, which 
have five oval concave petals, and eight ftamina in 
the male flowers, which are upon different plants from 
the hermaphrodite flowers, which have an oval ger- 
men, that afterward becomes an oval berry, which, 
when ripe, is blue, but thofe plants do not produce 
fruit in England. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in North America, 
in fwampy lands ; this rifes with a Ihrubby branching 
ftalk eight or ten feet high, covered with a purple 
bark. The leaves are placed oppofite, and are near 
two inches long and one broad, fmooth on their up- 
per fide, but are veined on their under, where they 
are rough. This hath not as yet produced flowers 
here, but the berries which were lent me from Ma- 
ryland were red, and nearly the fize and lhape of the 
common Bay- berry. 

The Camphire-tree grows naturally iri Japan, and in 
feveral parts of India, and alfo at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it rifes to a tree of middling ftature, di- 
viding into many fmall branches, garnifhed with oval 
ipear-fhaped leaves, fmooth on their upper fide, hav- 
ing^ three longitudinal veins which unite above the 
bale* if thefe are bruifed, they emit a ftrong odour 
of Camphirc, as alfo the branches when broken. 
Thefe are male and hermaphrodite on different trees ; 
I have only feen thofe of the male, which has flowered 
plentifully in England ; thefe were fmall, and com- 
pofed of five concave yellow petals, very like thofe of 
the Saflafras-tree, and were produced three or four 
upon each foot-ftalk, in like manner. 
The tenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf 
toun at La Vera Cruz ; this rifes with a woody ftalk to 
the height of twenty feet, dividing into many tranches, 
which are covered with a gray rough bark ; at the ex- 
tremity of the branches are produced the foot-ftalks, 
which are unequal in length, but divide into feveral 
fmaller, each fuftaining a clufter of fmall white 
flowers, which are collected into a head or fmall um- 
bel, having one general involucrum j thefe are male 
and hermaphrodite on different trees. The herma- 
phrodite flowers are fucceeded by oval berries, not 
quite fo large as thofe of the common Bay. The 
leaves of this tree are about two inches long and one 
broad, rounded at the top and entire, Handing upon 
very fliort fbot-ftalks. 

The Saflafras-tree is commonly propagated by the 
berries, which are brought from America ; but thefe 
berries generally lie in the ground a whole year, and 
fometimcs two or three years before they grow, when 
they are fown in the fpring therefore the fureft me- 
thod of obtaining the plants will be, to get the berries 
put into a tub of earth foon after they are ripe, and 
fent over in the earth ; and as foon as they arrive, to 
fow the berries on a bed of light ground, putting them 
two inches in the earth ; and if the ipring Ihould 
prove dry, the bed mult be frequently watered, and 
fhaded from the great heat of the fun in the middle 
of the day ; with this management many of the plants 
will come up the firft feafon, but as a great many of 
the berries will lie in the ground till the next (brine, 
fo the bed mould not be difturbed, but wait until the 
feafon after, to fee what will come up. The firft win- 
ter after the plants come up, they mould beproteaed 
from the froft, efpecially in the autumn ; for the firft 
early froft at that feafon is apt to pinch the fhoots of 
thefe plants, which, when young, are tender and 
full ot fap, fo will do them more injury than the 
fevere froft of the winter ; for when the extreme part 
of the (hoots are killed, it greatly affcas the whole 
plant. 

When the plants have grown a year in the feed-bed, 
they may be tranfplanted into a nurfery, where they 
may ftand one or two years to get ftrength, and may 
then be tranfplanted into the places where they are to 
remain for good. 

There have been fome of thefe plants propagated by 
layers, but thefe arc commonly two, and fometimes 
three yean before they put out roots ; and if they are 
not duly watered in dry weather, they rarely take 
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toot fo that it is uncertain, whether one in three of 
thefe layers do fucceed, which makes thefe plants 
very fcarce in England at prefent. 
The wood of this fhrub is frequently ufed to ma&e 
tea, which is eftcemed a great antifcorbutic ; and in 
Carolina they frequently give a decoftion of the wood 
and leaves in intermitting fevers ; but the flowers of 
the fhrub are gathered, and dried by the raoft curious, 
and are ufed tor tea. 

The Benjamin-tree, as it is falfly called, may be pro- 
pagated in the fame manner as the Saflafras, by 
fowmg of the berries : thefe generally lie long in the 
ground, fo that unlefs they are brought over in earth, 
in the fame way as before directed, they often fail, or 
at leaft remain long in the ground ; but this is now 
frequently propagated by layers in England, which 
put out roots pretty freely, when the young fhoots 
are chofen to make layers. 

The eighth fort is alio a native of the fame country 
with thelaft, and may be propagated by feeds in the 
fame manner as thole, and require the fame treat- 
ment. This may alfo be propagated by layers, which 
put out roots pretty freely ; and as the fhrubs do not 
produce feeds in England, fo this is the beft method 
to propagate them. 

Thefe three forts will live in the open air in England, 
but the Saflafras is often injured by very fevere trolls, 
efpecially if they are in an expofed fituation ; therefore 
thefe plants fhould have a warm fituation and a loofe 
foil ; and in moift ground this, and alfo the eighth 
fort, will thrive much better than in a dry foil ; for 
when they are planted on a hot gravelly foil, they fre- 
quently die in fummer when the feafon proves dry. 
They are all of them now much cultivated in Eng- 
land, to add to the variety of fhrubs, but they are not 
very ornamental plants ; though indeed the Saflafras 
makes a good appearance in fummer, when it is fully 
clothed with its large leaves* which being of different 
fhapes, makes an agreeable variety, when intermixed 
with fhrubs of the fame growth. 
The Camphire-tree is very near a-kin to the Cinna- 
mon-tree, from which it differs in the leaves, thofe 
of the Cinnamon-tree having three ribs running lon- 
gitudinally from the foot-ftalk'to the point, where 
they foon diminilh •, whereas the ribs of the leaves of 
this tree are fmall, and extend toward the fides, and 
have a fmooth fliining furface : they arc both male • 
and hermaphrodite in different trees. 
In Europe this tree is propagated by layers, which 
arc generally two years, and fometimes longer, before 
they take root, fo that the plants are verylcarce; and 
as all thofe which I have feen flower are male trees, 
fo there can be no hopes ofprocuring feeds from them 
here * but if the berries of this, and alfo of the Cin- 
namon-tree, were procured from the places of their 
growth, and planted in tubs of earth, as hath been 
directed for the Saflafras-tree, there may be a num- 
ber of thefe plants procured in England: and if they 
were fent to the Britifh colonies in America, they 
might be there cultivated, fo as to become a public 
advantage ; efpecially the Cinnamon-tree, which will 
grow as well in fome of ouriflands in the Weft-Indies, 
as it does in the native places of its growth, and in a 
few years the trees might be had in plenty ; for they 
propagate eafily by the berries, as the French expe- 
rienced in their American iflands. The Portuguezc 
brought fome of the Cinnamon -trees from the Eaft- 
Indies, and planted them on the ifland of Princes, on 
the coaft or Africa, where they now abound, having 
fpread over a great part of the ifland ; there is alio 
one tree now growing at the Madeiras, which I 
have been informed is a male, fb never produces 
berries. 

TheCamphire-tree does not require any artificial heat 
in winter, fo that if they are placed in a warm dry 
green-houfe they will thrive very well. During the 
winter feafon they muft be fparingly watered, and in 
the fummer they fhould be placed abroad in a warm 
fituation, where they may be defended from ftrong 
winds, and not too much expofed to the -d ircc* rays 
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of the fun ; but during this feafon, they muft be fre- 
quently refrefhed with water. 
They may be propagated by laying down the young j 
branches in autumn, which ihould be treated in the 
fame manner as is before directed for the Benjamin. 
The tenth fort requires a Hove to prefervc it through 
the winter in England ; this is propagated by feeds, 
which muft be procured from the country where it 
grows naturally. 

This plant requires the fame treatment as the Coffee- 
tree, fo Ihould be planted in a Move, with that and 
other tender plants of thofe warm countries, and al- 
ways remain there. 

The eleventh and twelfth forts have been generally 
confounded by moft, if not all the writers who have 
treated of them ; though their bark, which is the ma- 
terial part of thefe trees in ufe, is pretty eafily dif- 
tinguilhed by the dealers in thefe commodities. 
Dr. Linnreus is certainly miftaken in referring the 
latter to the figure of Dr. Burman, which he has given 
in his Hittory of Ceylon plants, by the title of Cin- 
namomum perpetuo florens, &c. which is a true re- 
preientation of the male Cinnamon-tree, and is not 
the Caflla Lignea ; but as there are plants of all thefe 
forts now in the Bripifh Iflands of America, fo we may 
hope foon to have their fpecics better afcertained. 
The plants of both thefe kinds are not fo tender as 
moft people do imagine, and the treating of thofe 
plants which have been brought to England lb ten- 
derly has deftroyed them ; for fo far as I have made 
trial of their culture it has appeared, that great heat 
is very prejudicial to them therefore I would advife 
thofe perfons who may have any of the plants come 
under their care, to treat them in a different-manner, 
otherwife there will be little hopes of keeping them 
for when the plants have taken new root in the pots, 
they fhould in fummer be placed in a glafs-cafe, where 
they may have plenty of air in warm weather, and in 
•winter placed in a ftove kept moderately warm. 

LAURUS ALEXANDRINA. See Ruscus. 

LAURUSTINUS. See Tinus. 

LAWN is a great plain in a park, or a fpacious plain 
adjoining to a noble feat. 

As to the dimenfions of it, it mould be as large as the 
ground will permit but never lefs, if poffible, than 
thirty or forty acres ; but this is to be underftood of 
Lawns in large parks, for in gardens a Lawn of fix or 
eight acres is a reafonable fize for gardens of a mo- 
derate extent, ten or twelve acres for thole of the 
largeft fize. 

As to the fituatlon of a Lawn, it will be beft to be in 
the front of the houfe, and to lie open to the neigh- 
bouring country, and not pent up too much with 
trees. 

m 

If the houfe front the eaft, or fouth-eaft, it will be 
moft convenient, becaufe the rooms will be (haded in 
the afternoon, and fb the objects to be viewed from 
the houfe will be much better feen, by the fun's 
fhining upon them at that time of the day ; for if the 
beft room of the houfe front the Lawn, as it always 
fhould do, the afternoon being the moft ufual time 
for people of fafhion to folace themfelves in fuch 
rooms, the fun wijl not be offenfive to tRofe rooms, 
nor will the profpedfc be interrupted, but rendered 
more pleafant ; whereas, were it on the weft fide of 
the houfe, the fun, by mining from the object, and 
directly againft thofe rooms, would, by both, hinder 
the profpect, for the generality of profpects are moft 
plealant when the fun Dunes upon the objects. 
Bcfides, there is another inconvenience, if the Lawn 
be on the weft fide of the houfe, it will give the more 
way to the weft wind (which is commonly the greateft) 
to injure the houfe, by its having a free paflage 
to it. 

If the Lawn be on the fouth fide of the houfe, it may 
do well enough, for the reafons before-mentioned, for 
the fun's rays being then darted obliquely, will not 
lb much interrupt the profpect, and the fun fhining 
moft part of the day on that fide of the houfe, will 
ft ill add to the beauty of that front, which ought to 
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be die beft front in the houfe, therefore' aLawu on that 
fide will much help the profpect of the houfe. 
But the moft defirable afpect for a Lawn is that of the 
fouth-eaft, which is generally the moft favourable 
point in England j for as the fun riles upon the front 
of the houfe facing this point, fo it will add a chear- 
fulnels to the rooms in the morning, and by noon the 
rays will be oblique to this front, and in the afternoon 
will have entirely left thefe apartments. 
It will not be at all convenient to have the Lawn on 
the north fide of the houfe, becaufe it will lay the 
houfe too open to the cold north winds, &c. therefore 
it will be more eligible to plant wildernefles and woods 
on the weft and north fides of the houfe, by way of 
fcreen to it, provided thefe do not fhuc out agreeable 
objects. 

As to the figure of the Lawn, fome contend for an 
exact fquare, others an oblong fquare, fome an oval, 
and others a circular figure ; but neither of thefe are 
to be regarded, for it will be much better if con- 
trived lb as to fuit the figure of the ground ; and as 
there fiiould be trees planted for /hade on the boun- 
daries of the Lawn, fo the fides may be broken by ir- 
regular plantations of trees ; for if there are not fome 
good profpects beyond the Lawn, it will be proper to 
have it bounded on every iide by plantations, which 
may be brought round pretty near to each end of the 
houfe, fo that perfons may foon get into fhade, which 
is a very defirable thing in hot weather •, for where 
that is wanting, few perfons care to ftir abroad when 
the fun fhines warm. 

If in the plantations round the Lawn, the trees are 
placed irregularly, fome breaking much forwarder on 
the Lawn than others, and not crowded too clofe to- 
gether, they will make a much better appearance than 
any regular plantations can poflibly do ; and if 
there are varieties of trees properly difpofed, they will 
have a good effect; but it fhould be obferved, that 
no other but thofe which make a fine appearance, and 
that grow large, ftrait, and handfome, fhould be ad- 
mitted here, as they are placed in the conftant view 
from the houfe. 

Many perfons have preferred the Lime-tree for this 
purpofe, on account of their regular growth ; but as 
the leaves of this tree often change their colour, and 
begin to fall very foon in autumn, occafioning a great 
litter in the garden ; and from the end of July the 
trees make but an indifferent appearance, fo they are 
not to be efteemed for thefe plantations. 
The Elm, Oak, Beech, and Cheftnut, among rhe 
deciduous trees, are to be preferred to all others, as 
they keep their leaves late in autumn ; and thefe are 
all of them large growing trees, fo are very proper for 
this purpofe. 

If there are fome clumps of Evergreen trees intermixed 
with the deciduous trees in this plantation, if they are 
properly difpofed, it will add to the beauty, efpecially 
in the winter feafon ; the beft forts for this purpofe 
are Lord Weymouth's Pine, the Silver and Spruce 
Firs, which will grow faft, and become large trees; 
and as thetwo latter forts always grow pyramidically, 
fo they will have a good effect to the fight, if they are 
rightly placed, but they fhould not be intermixed in 
the fame clumps with the deciduous trees; but as thefe 
generally feather out their branches near the ground, 
they fhould be planted where they do not obftruct the 
view of any diftant objects. 

But as moft perfons who take pleafure in beautifying 
their feats in the country, are in hafte for lhade, they 
generally plant the trees too clofe together, and often 
in fuch a manner as to render it difficult when the 
trees are advanced to reduce their number, without 
injury to the defign j therefore thofe trees fhould be 
fifft planted, which are defigned to remain, and then 
there may be fome few others planted for prefenc 
lhade, which may afterward be taken away. When 
perfons who are beautifying their feats meet with full 
grown trees on the fpot, it is a great pleafure, for thefe 
Ihould not be deftroyed, if they ■ can poflibly ftand 
without prejudice. 

LAW- 
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LAWSONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 443. Henna. Ludwr. 

The Characters are, 
Ibe flower has a fmall permanent empalement* divided into 
four parts at the top. The flower is compofed of four oval 
fpear-JJoaped petals ; which fpread open, and eight /lender 
flamina the length of the petals* which ft and by pairs be- 
tween them, terminated by rowidijb fummits. It hath a 
roundijh germen, fupporting a /lender permanent ftyle* 
crowned by a headed ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a globular capfule ending in a point* having four 
cells* filled with angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnajns's eighth clafs, intitled Octandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have eight 
flamina and one ftyle. 
The Specijjs are, 

1, Lawsonia (Jnermis) ramis inermibus. Flor. Zeyl. 
j 34. Lawfonia whofe branches have no fpincs. Liguftrum 
iEgyptiacum latifolium. C. B. P. 476. Broad-leaved 
Egyptian Privet* called Alhenna* or Henna* by the 
Arabians. 

2, Lawsonia (Spinofd) ramis fpinofis. Flor. Zeyl. 134. 
Lawfonia with prickly branches. Rhamnus Malabaricus 
Mail-anski. Pluk. Aim. 38. tab. 220. Malabar 
Buckthorn* called Mail-anjki. 

The firft fort grows naturally in India, Egypt, and 
other warm CQiwtries, where it rifes with a lhrubby 
Italic eight or ten feet high. The brandies come 
out by pairs oppofite ; thcfc are (lender, and covered 
wirh a whitifli yellow bark, and garnifhed with oblong 
fmall leaves of a pale green, ending in acute points, 
placed oppofite. The flowers are produced in loofe 
bunches at the end of the branches ; they are of a gray 
or dirty white colour, and are compofed of four fmall 
petals which turn backward at the top. The flowers 
arc fucceeded by roundifli cap fules with four tells, filled 
with angular feeds. 

The leaves of this ihrub are much u fed by theEgyptian 
women to colour their nails yellow, which they elteem 
an ornament. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in both Indies, for 
I have received fpecimens of it from the Spanifli 
Weft-Indies, where it was found growing naturally in 
great plenty. 

This rifes with a woody trunk eighteen feet high or 
more. The wood is hard and clofe, covered with 
a light gray bark. The branches come out alternate, 
and are garni lhed with oblong oval leaves, which 
Hand without order j and at the joints where the leaves 
are placed, come out fingle, ftrong, fharp thorns. The 
flowers are produced in loofe bunches from the fide 
of the branches ; they are of a pale yellow colour, 
and of a difagrecable feent ; they have four petals, 
which fpread open •* between each of theft are fituated 
two pretty ftrong ftamina, terminated by roundifli 
fummits. After the flowers are paft, the germen be- 
comes a roundifli capfule with four cells, including 
many angular feeds. 

Thefe plants are both propagated by feeds, which 
Ihould be fown on a hot- bed early in the fpring, that 
the plants when they come up may have time to get 
ftrength before winter. When the plants are fit to 
remove, they Hiould be each planted in a fmall pot 
filled with light fandy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, where they muft be fcreened 
from the fun till they have taken new root ; then their 
treatment ihould be the fame as that of the Coffee- 
tree, with this difference only, not to let thefe plants 
have lb much water ; but efpecially in the winter, 
during which ftafon it mould be given to them very 
fparingly, for by over-watering thefe plants I have 
known many of them deftroyed; thefe plants are too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England, fo they 
muft conftantly remain in the ftove, but in hot 

weather they ihould have plenty of free air admitted 
to them. 

L A IT E R S. Many trees and flirubs may be propagated 
by Layers,*which do not produce feeds here, fo are 
not eafily increafed by any other method. 
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This is to be performed by flitting the branches a little" 
way upward, and laying them under the mould about 
half a foot ; the ground ihould firft be well digged and 
made very lighr, and after they are laid they ihould 
have a little water given them. 

If they do not comply well in the laying of them 
down, they muft be pegged down with a forked flick 
cut in form of a hook to keep them down ; if the 
Layers have taken fufHcient root by the next winter, 
they muft be cut off from the main plants, and planted 
in the nurfery, as is directed about feedlings. 
Some twift the branch or bare the rind, and if it be 
out of the reach of the ground, they faftcn a tub or 
bafket near the branch, which they fill with good 
mould, and lay the branch in if. 

Laying of Trees. 

This operation is thus performed : 
1 ft, Take fome of the molt flexible boughs and lay 
them into the ground about half a foot deep in fine 
frefh mould, fattening them down with forked (ticks, 
leaving them with the end of the Layer about a foot 
or a foot and a half out of the ground, and keep them 
moift during the fummer ftafon, and they will pro- 
bably have taken root and be fit to remove in au- 
tumn, and if they have not by that time taken root 
they muft lie longer. 

2dly, Tie a piece of wire hard round the bark of the 
bough, at the place, you intend to lay in the ground, 
and twift the ends of the wire, fo that they may not 
untie, and prick the place above the wire through the 
bark, with an awl in fcveral places, and then lay it in 
the ground as before directed ; this will often fucceed 
when the other fails. 

3dly, Cut a flit upwards at a joint, as is practifed in 
laying of Carnations, which by gardeners is called 
tonguing the Layers. 

4thly, Twift the part of the branch dcfigncd to lay 
in the ground like a withy, if ic is pliable, and lay it 
into the ground as directed in the firft way of laying. 
5thly, Cut a circle almoft round about the bough 
(that is defigned to be laid) half an inch, at the place 
that is moft convenient to lay into the ground, and 
manage it as is directed in the firft method of laying. 
The feafon for laying hardy trees that fhed their leaves 
is in Octobc-, but for fucli as are tender in the be- 
ginning of IVJ.irch ; for Evergreens, June or July are 
good feafbns. 

Though Layers may be laid at any time in the year, 
yet the before- mentioned feafons are moft proper, for 
the reafons following, becaufe they have the whole 
winter and fummer to prepare and draw root; for at 
thefe times of the year the fun has fufHcient power on 
the fap of the tree to feed the leaf and bud, but has 
not power fufHcient to make a flioot. 
And if that fmall quantity of fap that does arife be 
hindered, as it will by fome of the preceding ways of 
laying, the leaves and buds will gently crave of the 
Layer, and by that means will prepare the Layer to 
take root, or put forth roots a little to maintain it- 
felf, finding it cannot have it from the mother plant. 
And therefore, becaufe it wants but little nourishment 
at that time of the year, it is better to lay Layers of 
trees, or to fet cuttings than at other times, either in 
the autumn, when the fap ftirs but little, or in the 
fpring when it begins to rife, becaufe it is then apt to 
come too fuddenly to draw lap from the Layer, before 
the Layer has drawn or prepared for root y but for 
fome forts the middle of fummer is beft. 
However, the fpring or fummer may do well for 
fmall plants, becaufe fuch plants being but Ihort- 
lived draw root the quicker. 

If you would lay young trees from a high ftandard, the 
boughs of which cannot be bent down to the ground, 
then you muft make ufe of Ofier bafkets, boxes, 
or pots, filled with fine mould, mixed with a little 
rotten Willow duft, which will keep moifture to alfift 
the Layer . in taking root ; this bafket, box, &c. rnu.f^ 
be fet upon a poft or trcflbl, &c. and the bough rriufV 

7 u u 
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be laid according to either of the four firft ways of 
laying, but too much head muft not be left on, left 
that be injured by the wind, or by its own motion 
rub off the tender root ; and the fmaller the boughs 
are, the lefs way they mould be left out of the 
ground, and care muft be taken to keep them clear 
from weeds. 

The harder the wood of the tree is, the young (hoots 
will take root beft but if the wood be fofc, the older 
boughs will take root the beft. 

There are many kinds of trees and plants which will 
not put out roots from their woody branches, though 
laid down with the utmoft care; yet if the young 
Ihoots of the fame year are laid in July, they will often 
put out roots very freely, fo that when any plants are 
found difficult to propagate by Layers in the common 
way, they mould be tried at this feafon j but as thefe 
moots will be foft and herbaceous, they muft not 
have too much wet, for that will caufe them to rot 
therefore it will be a better method to cOver the fur- 
face of the ground over the Layers with Mofs, which 
will prevent the ground from drying too fail, fo that 
a little water now and then will be iufficient. 
.EAVES. A Leaf is defined to be a part of a plant 
extended into length and breadth, in fuch a manner 
as to have one fide diftinguifhable from the other ; 
they are properly the moft extreme part of a branch,, 
and the ornament of the twig;s, and confift of a very 
glutinous matter, being furniftied every where with 
veins and nerves ; one of their offices is, to fubtilize 
and give more fpirit to the abundance of nouriming 
fap, and to convey it to the little buds. 
We lhall firft confider the diftin&ions which arc made 
by botanifts in their definitions of the fliape and form 
of Leaves in their titles and defcriptions of plants, and 
afterward confider their ufes in vegetation. 
The Leaf of a plant or tree is diftinguifhed from that 
of flowers, the firft is called Folium in Latin, and the 
other Petalum therefore what is to be underftood 
here of Leaves, are thofe which are ranged on the 
branches and ftalks of plants, and have no connection 
with the flower. 

Thefe Leaves are either fimple or compound. 
Simple Leaves are thofe or which the foot-ftalk or 
petiole fnpports but one, compound are thofe of 
which the foot-ftalk fuftains many Leaves or fmall 
foliola. 

Simple Leaves differ in refpett to circumfcription, 
angles, finus, apices, margin, fuperficies and fub- 
ftance; circumfcription confiders the form of the cir- 
cumference of Leaves where there are no angles or 
finuations-, in which refpect Leaves are, 
Qrbiculate, or round Leaves (Orbiculatum) are fuch 
whofe breadth are equal to their length, and every 
part of their edges equally diftant from the center, as 
in-fig. i. 

A roundilh Leaf (Subrotundum) when the Leaf is nearly 
orbiculate, as in fig. 2. 

An oval or egg-lhaped Leaf (Ovatum) when the length 
of the Leaf exceeds the breadth, and the bale or lower 
part of it forms a fegment of a circle j but the upper 
extremity is not in proportion, but fmaller, as in 

fig. 3- . _ _ . . 

An obverfe oval Leaf is one whofe foot-ftalk is fixed 

to its fmaller end. 

An oval or elliptic Leaf (Ovale five ellipticum) is one 
whofe length exceeds its breadth, and both ends are 
narrower than the fegments of circles, as fig. 4. 
A parabolical Leaf (Parabolicum) is one whofe length 
exceeds its breadth, and is narrowed from the bafe 
upward; fo becomes half egg-lhaped, fig. 5. 
A fpatulated Leaf (Spatulatum) is of a roundifh fi- 
gure, but narrow at the bafe, and linearly lengthened, 
fig. 6. 

A wedge-ftiaped Leaf (Cuneiforme) is one whofe length 
exceeds the breadth, and is narrowed to the bafe, 

fig- 7« 

An oblongLeaf (Oblongum) is one whole length greatly 
exceeds its breadth, and each extremity is narrower 
than a fegment of a circle, fig. 8. 
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A fpear-lhaped or fpear-pointed Leaf (Lanreofattmi) is 
oblong, and grows narrower toward both ends, and 
terminates in a point, fig. 9. 

A linear Leaf (Uneare) is one whofe two fides run d- 
moft parallel to each other ; they are ufually narrow 
and fomewhat broader in ,the middle than at the two 
ends, fig. 10. 

A chaffy Leaf (Acerofum) is when the linear Leaf ftays 
on the tree, and is evergreen, as in the Fir, Yew, &» c 
fig 11. 

An awl-fhaped Leaf (Subulatum) is one which is linear 
below, but gradually contracting towards the top, 
fig. 12. 

A triangular Leaf (Triangulate) is when the diflc i s 
furrounded by three prominent angles, fig. 13. 
A quadrangular and qui nqu angular Leaf, only differ 
from the former in the number of their fides or an- 
gles, fig. 14.. 

A deltoide Leaf is one with four angles, of which 
thofe of the extremities are farther diftant from the 
center than thofe of the fides, fig. 15. 
A round Leaf (Rotundum) is one without any angles. 
A finus (or Hollow) is ufed to exprefs thofe openings 
or cavities in Leaves which diftinguifh them into parts. 
A kidney-lhaped Leaf (Reniforme) is of a roundifh fi- 
gure, and hollowed a little at the bafe, but without 
any angles, fig. 1 6. 

A heart-fhaped'Leaf (Cordaturri) when they are ovate 
and hollowed a little at the bale, but without any 
angles, fig. 17. 

A moon-maped Leaf (Lwmlatum) is a roundifh Leaf 
hollowed at the bafe, with two curvilinear angles in 
form of fickles, fig. 1 8. 

An arrow-fhaped Leaf (Sagittatum) is one which is 
triangular, and hollowed at the bafe for the infertion 
of the foot-ftalk, fig. 19. 

A heart arrow-fhaped Leaf (Cordatum-fagittaliim)\$X&& 
the former, but the fides of it are convex, fig. 20. 
A fpear-pointed Leaf (Haftatum) is of a triangular form, 
the fides and bafe of which are hollowed, and the an- 
gles fp reading fo as to refemble a Leaf compofed of 
three parts, fig. 2 1 . 

A fiddle-fhaped Leaf (Pandura forme) is oblong, 
larger at both ends than in the middle, the two fides 
being comprefied like the body of a violin, fig. 22. 
A cleft or divided Leaf (FiJJum) is divided by linear 
finuations and ftrait margins ; from the number of the 
divifions they are termed a two, three, or many pointed 
leaf, fig. 23. 

A lobated Leaf {Lobatum) is one which is divided al- 
moft to the midrib, into parts which ftand diftant from 
each other, and have convex margins according to 
the number of thefe parts •, it is called bilobed, tri- 
lobed, or quadrilobed, &c. fig. 24. 
A handed Leaf (Palmatum) is one which is divided 
into feveral longitudinal fegments down to the bafe, 
where they are united, and refemble an open hand, 
fig. 25. 

A wing-pointed Leaf (Pinnattfidum) is one which is 
tranfverfly divided into oblong horizontal divifions, 
fig. 26. 

A lyre-lhaped Leaf (Lyratum) is one which is divided 
into tranfverfe fegments, the upper ones being larger 
than the lower, which are farther afunder, fig. 2 7. 
A laciniated or jagged Leaf (Laciniatum) is one whofe 
fides are varioufly divided into jags, which are again 
divided without any order, fig. 28. 
A finuated Leaf (Simtatum) is one which has many fi- 
nuations on its fides, but is not indented or notched 
on its edges, fig. 29. 

An indented finuated Leaf CDentato-finuatum) is one 
like the former, but the fide lobes are of a linear 
figure. 

A divided Leaf (Partitum) is one which is divided 
into many parts to the bafe, fo as to appear like many 
Leaves till clofely examined. Thefe are called bipar- 
tite, tripartite, &c. according to the number of parts, 

fig- 30* 

An entire Leaf (Integrum) is one that is undivided. 

and has fmooth edges. 

4 Apex 
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Apex tip, is the extremity in which the Leaf termi- 
nates ; Leaves in refpect to thefe are termed, 
A truncated Leaf {Trtwcatum) is one whofe fummit 
ieems as though it were cut off by a ft rait line, in a 
tranfverfe direction. 

A bitten Leaf \Pramorfum) is one which is terminated 
by very blunt unequal cuts, fig. 3 1 . 
A blunt Leaf {Retufum) is one whofe extremity is ter- 
minated by an obtufe finus, fig. 32. 
A nicked Leaf {Emarginatum) is one whofe extremity 
is a little notched, fig. 33. 

An obtufe Leaf {Obtujitm) is one whofe point is ter- 
minated bluntly, or by a iegment of a circle, fig. 34. 
A iharp Leaf {Acutum) is one whofe point is termi- 
nated in an acute angle, fig. 35. 
An acuminated Leaf {Acuminatum) is one which is ter- 
minated by an awl-lhapcd point, fig. 36. 
A pointed obtufe Leaf {Obtufnm acumine) is one whofe 
upper part is rounded, but draws to an acute point, 
fig. 37. • 

A clafper Leaf {Cirrbofum) is one which terminates 
with a tendril, fig. 38. as in Gloriofa, Flagellaria, &c. 
The margin of a Leaf is the outermoft boundary of 
its fides, exclufive of its difk or middle, fo in re; fpect 
10 their margin are, 

A fpinous Leaf {Spinofum) is one whole edge or bor- 
der ends with hard fliff prickles, fig. 39. 
An indented Leaf (Dentatutn) is one whole edge has 
horizontal points of the lame confidence with the Leaf, 
but are feparated from each other, fig. 40. 
A fawed Leaf {Serration) is one whole edges are 
lharply notched like the teeth of a faw, which make 
acute angles bending toward the top, fig. 41. 
A backward fawed Leaf (Retrorfo-ferratum) is one 
whole ferratures or teeth, are bent toward the bafe of 

the Leaf. 

A double fawed Leaf {Duplicato-ferratum) is one whofe 
edges are fawed with larger teeth, and the edges of 
thefe are again fawed in the fame manner. 
A notched Leaf (Crenatum) is one whofe edges are 
indented with angles, which neither turn toward the 
point nor bafe. When thefe indentings terminate 
obtufely, it is called obtufe crenated ; when acutely, 
acute crenated; when the indentures are again in- 
dented, it is called double crenated {Duplicato-crena- 
/«//>,) fig. 42. 

A bowed or terpentine Leaf {Rcpandum) is one whofe 
margin has feveral obtufe finufes which arc inferibed 
with the fegments of circles, fig. 43. 
A cartilaginous or grifly Leaf {Cartilagineum) is one 
whofe edge is furnilhed with a firm cartilage of a dif- 
ferent fubftance with the Leaf, fig. 44. 
A ciliated Leaf {Cilia turn) is one whole edge is fet 
with parallel hairs, fo as to refemble the hairs of the 
eye-lid, fig. 45. 

A torn Leaf (Laccratum) is one whofe edges arc cut 
. into .fegments of irregular lhapes. 
A gnawed Leaf (Erofum) is one which is finuated, and 
the finufes have their edges again indented with fmail 
obtufe finuations, fig. 46. 

A very entire Leaf {bilegerrimum) is one whofe margin 
is entirely free of all notches or indentures. 
Thefurface (Superficies) is the outfide, or what covers 
the difk of the Leaf, and refpecls both the upper and 
xinder furface, fo are termed, I 
A vifcous Leaf (Vifcidum) has its fuperfices covered 
with a clammy moifture which is not fluid, but dicky. | 
A downy Leaf (foment ofum) is one whofe furface is 
covered with a nap of interwoven hairs fo fhort and | 
fine, that the eye does not diftinguifh them fingly, 
though the Leaf is evidently downy both to the fight | 

and touch, fig. 47. I 
A woolly Leaf (hanatum) is one whofe furface is co- 
vered with a kind of woolly fubftance, like a fpider's 
web, as in Salvia, Sideritis, &c. 
A hairy Leaf {Pilofum) has its furface furnilhed with 
long diftinct hairs, fig. 48. 

A rough or flinging Leaf (Hifpidum)-h one whofe fur- j 
face is covered with rigid hairs, which either fling or 
prick on being touched, fig. 49. I 
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A rough Leaf {Scabrum) is one whofe furface has on 
it feveral little irregular prominences. 
A prickly Leaf (Acttleatttm) is one whofe furface is 
covered with flrong (harp points or thorns, which' ad- 
here lightly to the furface. 

A ftreaked or channelled Leaf {Striatum) is when its 
furface has a number of parallel longitudinal furrows. 
A pimpled Leaf (Papittofim) is one whofe furface has 
many little round ifh protuberances like nipples or 
bladders, fig. 50. 

A punctuated Leaf {Pwjffatum} is one whofe furface 
has many hollow points difperfed over it. 
A bright or fplendent Leaf (Nitidum) is one whofe 
furface is fmooth and mining, as if polifhed by art. 
A plaited Leaf {Plicatum) is one which has feveral an- 
gular rifings and hollows towards its borders, as if 
folded up, as in Alchimilla, fig. 51. 
A waved Leaf QJiidulatum) is one whole furface to- 
ward the edges rifes and falls convexly like the waves 
of the fea. 

A curled Leaf (Crijpum) is when the circumference 
of the Leaf grows larger than the difk will admit, fo 
that the whole furface is raifed in waves, fig. 52. 
A rough leaf (Rugofum) is one whofe veins are con- 
tracted and funk below the difk, and the intermediate 
flelhy parts rife in irregular forms, fo as to appear 
rough, fig. 53. 

A hollow or concave Leaf (Concarjum) is one whofe 
margin contracts, fo is lefs than the middle, and is 
funk down or hollowed. 

A veined Leaf {Vcnofum) is one whofe veins are 
branched, and appear to the naked eye. 
A convex Leaf {Convexum) is one whofe middle rifes 
into a protuberant form. 

A nervous Leaf (Nervofum) is when the veins are ex- 
tended lengthways from the bafe toward the fummit 
without branching, fig. 54. 

A coloured Leaf{Ccfora/uw) is one which has other 
colours than green. 

A fmooth Leaf (Glabrum) is one whofe furface is 

fmooth, without any inequalities. 

The fubftance of a Leaf refpects the conditions of its 

fides, in this reflect Leaves are, 

A taper Leaf {Teres) is one of a thick fubftance, and 

for the mofl part of a cylindrical form. 

A half taper Leaf {Semicylindraceum) is one which is 

of a cylindrical form, flatted on one fide. 

A hollow Leaf (Tubulofum) is one which is hollow like 

a pipe, as thofe of the Onion. 

A flelhy Leaf (Canwfum) is one that is fucculent or 
full of pulp. 

A comprelled Leaf {Cotnprejfum) is one whofe margi- 
nal fides are prefied, fo that the fubftance of the Leaf 
is larger than the difk. 

A plane Leaf {Planum) is one whofe furfaces are every 
where parallel. 

A gibbous Leaf {Gibbum) is one which is convex on 
both fides, the middle being fuller of pulp. 
A deprefTed Leaf {Depreffton) is one whofe difk is more 
deprefled than the fides. 

A guttered Leaf {Camliculatum) is one which has a 
longitudinal deep furrow running through the middle 
of the Leaf, and is almoft cylindrical, fig. 55. 
A double-faced Leaf {Ancipites) is one whofe difk is 
convex, and has two prominent longitudinal angles. 
A fword-fhaped Leaf (Enjiforme) is one with thin 
edges, with a prominent rib running from the bafe to 
the point in the middle. 

A faulchion or fcymiter-fhaped Leaf (Acinacifortne) is 
one which is flefliy and comprefled, with one of its 
edges convex and narrow, the other thick and flrait, 
fig. 56. 

An ax-fhaped Leaf {Dolabriforme) is one which is 
roundifh, obtufe, and comprefTed, gibbous on the 
outfide, the infide fharp-edged and taper below, 

fi g- 57- 

A tongue-fhaped Leaf (Unguiforme) is linear, flelhy, 
and obtufe, convex on the under fide, and has often 
cartilaginous edges, fig. 58. 

A two- 
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A two-edged Leaf {Anceps) is one which has two pro- 
minent angles, running lengthways on a convex difk. 
A three- cornered Lear {Triquetrum) has three longitu- 
dinal plain fides like an awl-lhaped Leaf. 
A three-edged Leaf {Trigonal) is much like the former, 
but in this the ribs are lharp and membranaceous, 
rhe furface of the Leaf being channelled. When a 
Leaf has four or five angles, it is called tetragonal 
. and pentagonal, &c. 
A furrowed Leaf {Sulcatum) is one that has feveral 
ridges running lengthways, which haveobtufe finufus, 

%• r>9- 

A keel -fliaped Leaf {Carinatum) is one that has the 

under part of the diflc prominent the whole length, 

and the upper concave like the keel of a boat. 

A membranaceous Leaf {Membranaceum) is one wholly 

computed of membranes, without any apparent pulp 

between. 

A compound Leaf {Compofitum) in general means one, 
which is formed of feveral fmall Leaves (landing upon 
one foot- Malic, but thefe Leaves are divifible again to 
the ft mature and pofition ofthefmall Leaves, 
ill, Into fuch as are properly and diftinctly called 
compound Leaves ; 2dly, the decompound 3dly, the 
fupradecompound, of each of thefe in its place. 
In describing thefe kinds of Leaves, the whole Leaf 
which is the refult of the combination, is confidered 
as one Leaf, called {Folium) and the fmall leaves which 
together compofe it {Fclioli) or lobes. 
A Ample compound Leaf, is one whofe fimple foot- 
ftalk bears more than one Leaf. 

* • 

A jointed one {Articulatum) is when one Leaf grows 
out of the point of another, fig. 60. 
A fingered Leaf {Digital urn) is one which is_compofed 
of feveral fmall Leaves joining to one foot-ftalk at 
their bafe, fpreading open like the fingers of a hand, 
fig. 61. 

A two- lo bed Leaf {Binatum) is one with two fmall 
Leaves on one foot-ftalk, fig. 62. 
A thrcc-lobed Leaf {Ternatum) is one with three fmall 
leaves, which is frequently called a trifoliate Leaf, 

fig. 63. 

A cinquefoil Leaf {Quinatum) has five fmall Leaves 
on the fame foot-ftalk. 

A winged Leaf {Pinnatum) is one which has many 
fmall Leaves, ranged on each fide a Angle foot-ftalk 
like wings ; of thefe there are feveral kinds. 
An unequal winged Leaf {Pinnatum cum impare) is a 
winged Leaf, terminated by an odd lobe or {Folioli) 
fig. 64. 

A clafper- winged Leaf {Pinnatum cum cirrho) is a 
winged Leaf ending with a tendril or clafper, fig. 65. 
An abrupt- winged Leaf {Abrupt um) is a winged Leaf 
not terminated by an odd lobe or clafper, fig. 66*. 
An oppofite- winged Leaf {Oppofitc pinnatuni) is when 
the fmall Leaves or lobes are placed oppofitc on the 
midrib. ■ | 

An alternate- winged Leaf {Alternatim phmatum) is 
when the fmall Leaves ftand alternate. 
An interrupted-winged Leaf {Interrupts pinnatum) is 
when there arc fmalicr lobes intermixed with larger 
upon the fame midrib, fig. 67. 

A join ted- winged Leaf {Articulate pinnatum) is when 
the common foot-ftalk is jointed, fig. 68. 
A running-winged Leaf {Dccurftve pinnatum) is one 
whofe fmall Leaves run along the foot-ftalk from one 
to another, fig. 69. 

A conjugated Leaf {Conjugatum) is one which has but 
two fmall Leaves on the lame foot-ftalk. 
Wc next proceed to the decompounded Leaves. 
A decompounded Leaf {Decompofttum) is one whofe 
foot-ftalk is once divided, and joins together many 
fmall Leaves. 

A double conjugated Leaf {Bigeminatum) is one whole 
foot-ftalk divides in forks, and connects four fmall 
Leaves on the top, or it is compofed of two conju- 
gations. 

A double trifoliate Leaf {Biternatum) is one whofe 
foot-ftalk is divided, and each divifion fuftains three 
fmall Leaves, fig. 70. 
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A double-winged lf*f{Bipinnatum) is one whofe 
ftalk is divided, and thefe divifions have fmall Leaves 
ranged on their fide like wings, fig. 71. 
A foot-lhaped or branched Leaf" ' {Pc'datum) is on* 
whofe foot-ftalk is divided, and has fome fmaii Leav^ 
placed on the inner fide, as in Paffirlora and Arum' 
fig. 72. 

A greater compounded Leaf {Supra decompoftunv U 
one whoie foot-ftalk is many times divided, and eJu 
divifion is garnifhed with fmall Leaves. 
A.triternate Leaf {T riternatum) is one whofe foot-fl 
connects three double trifoliate Leaves. 
A triple- winged Leaf {Triphmatum) is one compo^l 
of ieveral double-winged Leaves ; if thefe are term] 
natcd by two fmall Leaves, they are faid to beabrup- 
fig. 73. but when they are terminated by an odd one 
they are calledan irregular, triple, wingedLeaf, ficr 
\Ve next come to confider the diftinctions of Leave's 
from their place, pofition, infcrtion, or their direaio- 
when joined to the other parts of plants. '* 
A feed Leaf {Seminale) is tiie firft Leaf of the plant 
and is what former writers called coty ledoncs ; thefe 
are different in form and fubftance from the other 
Leaves, fig. 75. 

A bottom Leaf {Radicale) is one whofe foot-ftaljc rifes 
immediately from the root. 

An upper or ftalk Leaf {Caulinum) is one which *rovs 
from the ftalk of the plant, fig. 76. & 
An axillary Leaf {Axillare) is one which grows from 
the infcrtions of the branches, fig. 77. 
A flower Leaf {Florale) is one that is inferted near 
the flower, and never appears but with it, fio-. 7 g 
A ftarry Leaf {Stellate) fig. 79. or whorled Leaf v/Vr- 
ucillata) is when feveral Leaves are difpofed in whorls 
round the ftalk, fig. 80. 

Oppofite Leaves {Oppofita) are when thofe upon the 
ftalks ftand by pairs on each fide, fig. 81. 
Alternate Leaves {Alterna) are when they ftand alter- 
nate above each other, fig. 82. 

Sparfed Leaves {Spar/a) are fuch as ftand without order 
over the whole plant. 

Clufter Leaves {Conferta) are fuch as come out from 
the fide of the branches in cluftcrs, and are fo dole 
to one another, that it is notcafy to difcover their ex- 
act fituation, fig. 83. 

Imbricated Leaves {Imbrkata) are fuch as are placed 
over each other like tiles on a houfe, or the fcalcs of 
fifties, fig. 84. 

Fafciculated Leaves {Fafciailata) are fuch as <r r0 w in 
clufters from the fame point, fig. 85. 
Difticha is when the Leaves are ranged along only 
upon two fides of the branches, as in the Fir-tree. 
A target or lhield-fhaped Leaf (Peltatum) is one whofe 
foot-ftalk is fixed to the difk, and not to the bafe or 
edge of the Leaf, fig. 86. 

Pctiolatum is when the foot-ftalk is inferted to the 
bafe of the margin, fig, 87. 

Seflile is when the Leaf fits clofe to the ftalk or branch, 
and has no foot-ftalk, fig. 88. 

A running Leaf {Decurrcns) is when the Leaf adheres 
to the ftalk or branch, and is extended along the ftalk 
from the bafe, fo as to form a leafy border on each 
fide the ftalk, fig. 89. 

Amplexicaule . is when the bafe of the Leaf environs 
or embraces the fides of the ftalk entirely, fig. 90. 
Semiamplcxicaule 9 is when the bafe of the Leaf reach 
but half round the ftalk. 

A perfoliate Leaf {Perfoliatum) is one which is per- 
forated by the ftalk or branch, which do not touch 
the margin, fig. 91. 

Comatun* is when the two oppofite Leaves cohere 

at their bafe, fo as to form one body embracing the 
ftalk, fig. 92. 

Vaginansy is when the bafe of the Leaf forms a kind 
of cylinder, embracing the ftalk like a (heath, as in 
Corn, Grafs, fig. 93. 
The direction of Leaves. 

An adverfe Leaf {Adverfum) is one whofe fides refpect 
the meridian and not the heavens* as the Ginger, S:c. 

Aa 
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An oblique Leaf (Obliquum) is when the bafe of the 
Leaf regards the fky, and the fummit the horizon. 
An inflcxcd or incurved Leaf (Inficxum) is one which 
grows in form of a bow, turning its point toward the 
iialk again, fig. 94. . 

Adprcjjium, is when the difk of the Leaf approaches 
near the (talk. 

An erect Leaf (Erefitwi) is one fo fitnatcd as to make 
a very acute angle with the ftalkj fig. 05. 
patens, is when the Leaf does not make lb acute an 
angle with the italic as the former, and yet does not 
Hand horizontal, fig. 96. 

An horizontal Leaf (Ilorizcntak) is one which (lands 
perfectly at right angles with the (talk, fig. 97. 
A reclined Leaf {Rccliuxtum) is one whole fummit is 
lower than the bale, fig. 98. 

A rolled Leaf (Revolutmu) is one whole upper part 
is rolled downward, fig. 99. 

A dependent Leaf (Dependent) is one whofe fummits 
point to the earth. 

A roo ting Leaf (Radieans) is one which puts out roots. 
A floating Leaf (Natims) is one which floats on the 
furface of the water, as the Water Lily, &c. 
Demcrfinn, is ufed to exprefs a Leaf funk below the 
furface of the water. j 
Having explained the feveral forms of Leaves, by 
which botanilts diftinguifh them, and alfo their pofi- 
tion, both in regard to the other parts of the tree, or 
plant, and that of the earth, we ihall next proceed ro 
their ftructurc and ufes ; for thefe were not defigned 
by the wife Creator only for ornament, but they arc 
of more important ufe in vegetation, and are as va- 
rioufiy eonltructed in their feveral parts, as their fe- , 
veral ufes for which they arc defigned. 
Some plants have very thick fiefhy Leaves, whofe 
pulpy fubftance is always moift ; thefe are fuch plants 
as naturally grow upon dry barren rocky places, and 
for the molt, part are natives of warm countries ; and 
as they perfpire very little in comparifon of moit other 
plants, they are adapted to grow in fuch places where 
they can receive very little nourishment from the 
earth. Molt of the Leaves of thefe plants have a thin 
compact fkin over their furface, with very final 1 mi- 
nute pores, whereby the defcending moifture is thrown 
oft", which, if admitted into thcfubltanceof the Leaves, 
or italics, would in a very fhort time caufe a mortifi- 
cation, and deftroy the plant. 

The Leaves of all thofe trees and fhrubs which 
continue their verdure all the year, have alfo a thin 
compact fkin or cover over their furfaces, as is eafily 
discovered by macerating them in water, in order to 
feparate the parenchyma from the vcfiels of the leaves, 
which cannot be effected in any of thefe Evergreens, 
till the thin parchment-like cover is taken off-, thefe 
trees and fhrubs are found, by experiment, to imbibe 
and perfpire but little in the fame fpacc of time, when 
compared with the deciduous trees and fhrubs and 
it is principally owing to this clofe covering, as alfo 
to the fmall proportion of moifture contained in their 
veilels, that they retain their verdure, and continue 
through the winter on the trees. The nutritive 
juices of thefe plants always abound moreorlefs with 
an oily or terebinthinous quality', which fecures them 
from the injury of froft, fo that many of thefe ever- 
gret n trees are adapted to grow in the eoldeft parts of 
the habitable world. 

In all the Leaves of trees and plants which I have exa- 
mined, there are two orders of veins or nerves, one 
belonging to each furface 5 and I have generally ob- 
ferved, that the lower lamina or under fide of the Leaf, 
had the ramifications larger, and were capable of ad- 
mitting a liquid to pafs through them, which thofe of 
the upper furface would not ; thefe two orders of 
veins are inolculated at feveral places, but not lb 
clofely connected, but that they may be eafily fepa- 
rated, after they have been macerated in water a pro- 
per time, for fome Leaves require a much longer 
time than others, to render the parenchyma loft 
chough to feparate eafily from the veins without tear- 
ing them. 
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Thefe two lamina?, or orders of veins, are fuppoied 
to be deftined for different purpoies ; the upper lami- 
na is thought to be air-vefiels, or tracha?, through 




is pretty evident ; for the clammy fubftance which is 
commonly called honey-dew, is always found flicking 
to the upper furface of Leaves, from whence many 
have fuppoied that this fubftance fell from above, and . 
lodged upon the Leaves in the night. This is the 
Manna which is collected from A fh- trees in Calabria, 
and from the Alhagi in Perfia, &c. and is no other 
than the nutritive juices, or a fubftance feparated 
from that, which i flues from the pores of the Leaves, 
and is concreted on the furface of the Leaves by the 
cold air ', but whenever this is found in quantity 
upon the Leaves, it is a lure fign of a difealed plant. 
The lower lamina of veins are fuppofed to be deftined 
for another purpofe, which is that of receiving, pre- 
paring, and conveying the moifture imbibed from the 
riling vapours of the earth, by which trees and plants 
are greatly nouriflied and for this ufe we fee how 
differently the two furfaces are formed the upper 
one is commonly ftneoth and lucid, and die under is 
frequently covered with hairs, or a foftdown, the bet- 
ter to Itop and detain the rifing vapours, and tranfmit 
them to the inner vefiels ; and where the ftructure of 
the Leaves are different, it is found by experience, 
that their functions alter j for thofe Leaves, whofe 
upper furfaces are garnilhed with down or hairs, 
are found to be the receivers and conveyers of 
the moifture, and not the under ones, as in the 
other plants. 

If the furfaces of thefe Leaves arc altered, by reverfing 
the branches on which they grow, the plants are (top- 
ped in their growth, until the foot-ftalks are turned, 
and the Leaves recover their former pofition. This 
ihews how nccefTary it is to fupporC all thofe weak 
fhoots of plants, which are naturally difpoied for up- 
right growth, and that either twine about the neigh- 
bouring trees for fupport, or that put out clalpers, 
by which they take hold of whatever trees or plants 
grow near them, and are thereby fupportcd *, and, on 
the contrary, how abfurd is that practice of tying 
up the fhoots of thofe plants which arc naturally 
difpofed to trail upon the ground -, for, in both thefe 
cafes, nature is reverfed, and confequcntly the growth 
of both forts of plants is greatly retarded. 
This is one of the great functions for which the Leaves 
of trees and plants arc defigned ; but, befides this, 
there are others of equal importance to the well-being 
of plants and fruits ; the firlt is that of the foot- 
ftalks of Leaves nourifliing and preparing the buds of 
the future moots, which are always formed at the 
bafe of thefe foot-italks, and during the continuance 
of the Leaves in perfect health, thefe buds increafe 
in their magnitude, and, in the deciduous trees, are 
brought to maturity before the foot-italks feparate 
from the buds in autumn •, but if by accident the 
Leaves are blighted, or if the entire furface. of the 
Leaves are cut off, and the foot-ftalks arc left re- 
maining, yet the buds will decay, or not arrive to 
their proper fize, for want of that nourifhment which 
is conveyed to them from the Leaves ; fb that when- 
ever trees are divefted of their Leaves, or thofe 
Leaves are cut, orotherwife impaired, though it may 
in either cafe happen when the buds may be nearly 
formed ; yet if it is before the foot-ftalks feparate 
naturally from the branches, the future fhoots will be 
weakened in proportion to the time when this is done ; 
therefore, as from all the experiments which have been 
made in order to know how fcrviceablc the Leaves 
of trees and plants are to their well-being, it has been 
found, that where the plants have been divefted of 
their Leaves, or their Leaves have been eaten, or cut, 
during their growth, the plants have been remarkably 
weakened thereby. This mould reach us not to pull, 
or cut off the Leaves of trees, or plants, on any 
account, while they retain their verdure or arc in 

7 X health. 
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. health. As alio how abfurd that common practice , 
is, of feeding down Wheat in the winter and ipring i 
with fheep ; for by fo doing, the ftalks are rendered ; 
very weak, and tie ears are in proportion fliorter ; j 
nor are the grains of Corn fo plump and well nou- J 
riflied, as that which is not fed down upon the fame j 
ground : this is a fact which I can after t from many | 
years experience ; for when Corn or Grafs is fed ; 
down clofe to the root, the fucceeding blades will 1 
be much finer than if the firft Leaves had been left : 
remaining which is evident from all Iheep paftures, j 
where the Grafs is much finer and fliorter than in 1 
other places ; as alio upon lawns and bowling-greens, 
where the Grafs is often mowed, the blades will be 
rendered finer in proportion to the frequency of mow- j 
ing it, yet the fpecies of Grafs is the fame with that 
on the richeft paitures j fo that although this may be 
a defirable thing for lawns, &c. in gardens, yet 
where regard is had to the produce, this fhould be 
avoided. 

Befides thefe, there are other ufes for which Leaves 
are defigned, one of which is that of fhading the buds 
for the future lhoots from the fun, which would ex- 
hale and dry up all their moifture, as alio the (hading 
of the young fruit, which is abfolutely necefiary du- 
ring the time of their growth ; for I have fufpended 
the Leaves of trees which were growing againft walls, 
fo as to expofe the fruit to the fun, and not taken 
any of them off the branches, yet I have always found 
thofc fruits fo expofed, have been greatly (tinted in 
their growth, and have never arrived to near the 
fize of others above and below them on the fame 
brandies, nor were they fo well tafted, or replete 
witli juice. 

In making this experiment, I was as careful as pof- 
fible not to reverfe the furfaces of the Leaves, having 
been thoroughly convinced, from many repeated ex- 
periments, how prejudicial that is to all plants; but 
notwithstanding this precaution, the event was as be- 
fore-mentioned. 

Another principal ufe of the Leaves is to throw off 
by tranfpiration, what is unnecelfary for the growth 
of the plants, anfwering to the difcharge made by 
fweat in animal bodies; and as plants receive and 
tranfpire much more, in equal time than large ani- 
mals, fo it appears how neceffary the Leaves are to 
preferve the plants in perfect health ; for it has been 
found by the moft exact calculations, made from re- 
peated experiments, that a plant of the Sun-Mower re- 
ceives and perfpircs, in twenty-four hours, feventeen 
times more than a man. 

As naturalifts have generally afcribed a four-fold ufe 
to Leaves, I lhall beg leave to mention them here, 
and then (hall give an account of the moft accurate 
experiments which have been made to afcertain the 
truth of their hypothefes. 

1. Chiefly, that they do in the fpring time receive 
the crude humours into themfelves, divide them very 
minutely, and move them ftrongly in the utricles, and 
perhaps draw in from the air what is neceffary, though 
unknown to us, and carry back great plenty of elabo- 
rate juice to the plant. 

2. That there may be a tranfpiration of what is un- 
profitable, anfwering to thcdifcharge made by fweat-, 
for fometimes thofc excretory vefTels of the Leaves are 
fo overcharged by the great plenty of diftending hu- 
mour [juice,] that they burft in the middle, and let 
go the more fubtile parts nor is it feldom, that, in a 
hot feafon, great plenty of juices are this way dif- 
charged and imbibed. Thus Manna is found to ex- 
fude [fweat forth] from the Leaves of certain trees, if 
a cold night fhould follow a hot day ; and the fame 
thing frequently happens in divers other plants and 
trees, as we learn from the bees flying to the Lime- 
tree, that they may gather that gumous fubftance from 
their Leaves ; and it is from the furfaces of the 

' Leaves, as well as from the flowers, thofc animals 
collect their honey ; but if the heat fhould be lefs, 
all the fuperfluous humours, except thofe which, per- 
haps, are tranfmitted by infenfible tranfpiration thro'- 
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the arterial vefteis, exhaling naturally, are feen to re- 
turn into the trunk. 

3. That the bibulous vefiels, dried by the diurnal 
heat, and for this reafon to be compared to veins, 
may imbibe, in the night-time eJpecially, thofe wa- 
tery parts, which, among others, lie hid in the air 
under the form of a very thin dew, and fo make 
amends for the lofs made by the arteries, by the new 
moifture received. 

4. Laftly, the Leaf ferves chiefly for this purpofe, 
that it may keep and nourilh the eye, or gem, until 
the gem, by degrees growing out to a greater bulk, 
preffes together the velfels of the foot-ttalk, from 
whence the humour is by little and little flopped in 
the Leaf, till it cannot any more return to the foot- 
ftalk which, by the ccaling of the afflux and reflux 
of the nutritive juice, grows putrid, whence a con- 
fumption being caufcd, the Leaf dies, and falls elf, 
which is the chief caufe of the falling of the Leaves 
in autumn. 

The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatife of Ve- 
getable Statics, fpeaking of the perfpiration of plants, 
gives an account of the toll owing experiments, viz. 
That in July or Auguft he cut off fevcral branches of 
Apple-trees, Cherry-trees, Pear-trees, and Apricot- 
trees, two of a fort •, they were of leveral fizes, from 
three to fix feet long, with proportional lateral branches, 
and the tranfverfe cut of the largeft part of the items 
was about an inch diameter. 

That he (tripped off the Leaves of one bough of each 
fort, and then fet their Items in leveral glaifes, pour- 
ing in known quantities of water. 
The boughs with Leaves on them imbibed fome fif- 
teen ounces, fome twenty, twenty-five, or thirty, in 
twelve hours day, more or lefs, in proportion to the 
quantity of Leaves they had, and when he weighed 
them at night, they were lighter than in the morning. 
While thofe without Leaves imbibed but one ounce, 
and were heavier in the evening than in the morning, 
they having perfpircd little. 

The quantity imbibed by thofe with Leaves dc- 
creafed very much every day, the fap-veffels being 
probably fhrunk at the tranfverfe cut, and too much 
faturate with water, to let any more pafs, fo that ufu- 
ally in four or five days the Leaves faded and wi- 
thered much. 

He adds, that he repeated the fame experiments 
with Elm branches, Oak, Ofier, Willow, Sallow, 
Afpcn, Currant, Goofeberry, and Filbert branches, 
but none of thefe imbibed fo much as the forego- 
ing, and feveral forts of Evergreens very much lefs. 
He adds alfo another experiment : That on the 1 5th 
of Auguft, he cut off a large Pippin with two inches 
item, and its twelve adjoining Leaves : that he 
fet the ftem in a little phial of water, which im- 
bibed and perfpired in three days one third of an 
ounce. 

And that at the fame time he cut off from the fame 
tree another bearing twig of the fame length, with 
twelve Leaves, no Apple on it, which imbibed in 
the fame three days near three-fourths of an ounce. 
That about the fame time, he fet in a phial of water 
afhort ftem of the fame tree, with two large Apples 
on it, without leaves, and they imbibed near three- 
fourths of an ounce in two days. 
So in this experiment, the Apples, and Leaves im- 
bibed four-fifths of an ounce, the Leaves alone near 
three-fifths, but the two large Apples imbibed and 
perfpired but one third part fo much as the twelve 
Leaves, then the one Apple imbibed the one.-fixth 
part of what was imbibed by the twelve Leaves ; 
therefore two Leaves imbibe and perfpire as much 
as one Apple ; whence their perfpi rations feem to 
be proportinable to their furfaces, the furface of the 
Apple being nearly equal to the fum of the upper 
and under furfaces of the two Leaves. 
Whence it is probable that the ufe of thefe Leaves 
(which are placed juft where the fruit joins to the 
tree) is to bring nourilhment to the fruit. 

And 
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And accordingly he obferves, that the Leaves next i 
adjoining to the bloflbms are in the fpring very much \ 
expanded, when the other Leaves on barren moots j 
are but beginning to fhoot, and that all Peach Leaves I 
,are very large before the blofibtn goes off". J 
And that, in Apples and Pears, the Leaves are one- | 
third or half grown, before the blofTom opens, fo pro- 
yident is nature in making timely provifion for the I 
nourifhing the yet embryo fruit. _ ] 

He alfo adds another experiment : he ftripped the I 
Leaves of an Apple-tree branch, and then fixed the I 
great end of the Item in the gage, it railed die mer- I 
cury % + 4 inches, but it foon fubfidcd, for want of I 
the plentiful perfpiration of the Leaves, fo that the 
air came in almoft as faft as die branch imbibed I 

water, \ I 
And as a farther proof of the influence of the Leaves I 

in railing the fap, he alfo made the following expe- 1 
riment. I 
On the fixth of Aug u ft, he cut off a large Rufiet I 
Pippin, with ,a Italk 1+4 inc ^ l°ng> an d twelve ad- I 
joining Leaves growing to it. I 
He cemented the ilalk faft in the upper end of a I 
.tube, whicli tube was fix inches long, and one- I 
fourth diameter ; as the {talk imbibed the water, it I 
raifed the mercury four inches high. I 
That he fixed another Apple of the fame fize in the I 
iii me manner, but firft pulled off the Leaves, and it I 
railed the mercury but one inch; that in the fame I 
manner he fixed a like-bearing twig, with twelve I 
Leaves on it, but no Apple, and it railed the mercury I 
three inches. I 
He then took a like-bearing twig, without either | 
Leaves or Apple, and it raifed xhe mercury one- 
fourth of an inch. 

So a twig, with an Apple and Leaves, raifed the I 
mercury four inches ; one with Leaves, only three I 
inches ; one with an Apple without Leaves, only one 
inch. 

A Quince, which had two Leaves jufl: at the twig's 
infertion, raifed the mercury 2+4 inches, and held I 
jt up a confiderablc time. 

A Iprig of Mint, fixed in the fame manner, raifed 
the mercury 3+4 inches, = to 4 feet 5 inches 
height of water. I 
Thefe, and many more experiments of the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, that curious .encruirer into the caufes, ftate, 
and progrefs of vegetation, evidently fhew the great 
perfpiration of the Leaves of plants, and their great 
uie. in raifing the fap, and other functions of vegeta- 
ble nature ; to whole excellent treatife before-men- 
tioned, I refer the curious enquirer. 
I fhall add, That nature has directed us as to the 
true diftance we ought to train the branches of trees 
againft walls or efpalicrs, which fhpuld always be in 
proportion to the fize of their Leaves for ir we re- 
gard her progrefs in the great varieties of trees, which 
are within our obfervation, we fhall always find their 
branches grow diftant from each other in proportion 
to the breadth of their Leaves ; and it was upon this 
account that the Romans .fo much admired the Plata- | 
nus, becaufe.the Leaves, being large, afforded them j 
a kindly lhadc in fummer, but in winter, when they 
are defiitute of Leaves, their branches growing at a 
great diftance, eafily admitted the beams of the fun. 
1 mall next beg leave , to mention a few, out of the 
many experiments -which have been made by MonH 
Bonnet, of Geneva, to prove that moft Leaves im- 
bibe the moifture of the air on -their under furface,, 
and not from their upper.: they are as follow : 
He gathered the Leaves of .fixteen forts of herba- 
ceous plants when. fully grown ;.of each.he put feveral 
Leaves upon the furface of water. in glafs vafes, fome 
were pofited with their upper furface, and others with 
their under furface upon the water; thefe were ad-, 
jutted exactly to the furface of the water, with great { 
care not to let any , moifture reach their oppofite fur-, 
faces, and the fame care was taken to prevent i their, 
foot-ilalks from receiving, any moifture. The glaftes • 
in which thefe Leaves were thus placed, were kept in a 
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clofet, where the air was very temperate ; and as the 
water in the glailes evaporated, there was from time 
to lime a fupply of frelh, which was added with a 
fyringe, fo that the Leaves were not difturbed. The 
Leaves were taken from the following plants ; the 
Plantain, the Mullein, the Wake Robin, the great 
Mallow, the Netde, the Marvel of Peru, the Kindney- 
bean, the Sun-flower, the Cabbage, the Balm, the 
Cock's-comb, the purple-leaved Amaranth, Spinach, 
and the. fmaller Mallow. 

Six. of thefe forts he found continued green a long 
rime, and thefe were with different furfaces upon the 
water ; they were of the following forts, the Wake 
Robin, the Kidney-bean, the Sun-flower, the Cab- 
bage, the Spinach, and fmall Mallow ; among the 
others the following forts were found to draw the 
moifture better with their upper furface than their 
under, the Plantain, die Mullein, the great Mal- 
low, die Nettle, the Cock's-comb, and the purple 
A maranth. 

The Leaves of the Nettle whofe under furface was 
upon the water, were decayed in three weeks, whereas 
thole whofe upper furface was next the water conti- 
nued two months. 

The Leaves of Mullein, whole under furface was 
next the water, did not continue frefh more than five 
or fix days, but thofc whofe upper furface was next 
the water lafted five weeks. 

The Leaves of the purple Amaranth, whofe upper 
furface was next the water, continued frefh three 
months, whereas thofe whofe under furface was next 
the water, were decayed in a week. 
The Leaves of the Marvel of Peru and the Balm, 
appeared to have the advantage, whofe under fur- 
faces were next the water. 

The Leaves of Wake Robin and of the Cock's- 
comb, whofe foot-flalks only were put into the wa- 
ter, continued frefh a longer time than thofe which 
were placed with either furface next the water. 
The Leaves of the Great Mallow, the Nettie, the 
Sun-flower, the Marvel of Peru, and Spinach, whofe 
foot-ftalks were plunged into the water, continued 
frefh a (horter time than thofe which had either of 
their furfaces next the water. 

The Leaves of the Mullein, of Plantain, and Ama- 
ranth, which received the water at their foot-ftalk, 
continued frefh much longer than thofe, whofe under 
furface was next the water. 

It is not difficult to explain the reafon of this fact, 
for the orifices of the fap-veffels • in the foot-ftalk, 
are much larger than thofe of either furface, fo that 
the moifture infinuates in greater quantities, and with 
more eafe, the firft than by the fecond way. 
After this the fame gentleman made experiments on 
the Leaves of fixteen forts of trees and fhrubs of 
the following forts, the Lilac, the Pear-tree, the 
Vine, the Afpen, the Laurel, the Cherry-tree, the 
Plumb-tree, the Horfe Chefnut, the White Mul- 
berry, the Lime-tree, the Poplar, the Apricot, the 
Walnut, the Filbert, the Oak, and the Creeper. 
Among thefe fpecies, he found that the Lilac and • 
the Afpen imbibed the moifture on their upper fur- 
face, equally with the under furface ; but in all the 
other forts, the under furface imbibed it in much 
greater quantities than the oppofite. The difference 
was very remarkable in the Leaves of the White 
Mulberry, for thofe whofe upper furface was laid 
upon the water, faded in five days, whereas the other 
whole under furface was next the water, prcferved 
their verdure near fix months. 

The Vine, the Poplar, and Walnut-tree are very re- 
markable inftances, how little difpofed the upper fur- 
faces of the Leaves of ligneous plants are to .imbibe 

• the moifture ; for thofe of thefe three forts, whofe 
upper furfaces were applied to the water, decayed al- 

, moft. as foon as thofe which had no nourifhment. 
In all the experiments maple by this curious gentleman 
upon the various Leaves of trees and herbs, it is re- 
markable, that all thofe Leaves which imbibed the 
moifture by their upper furface, were fuch as had 
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"that furface covered with either hairs or down ; and \ 
on the contrary, where the under furface was garnifh- 
cd with either hairs or down, the moifture was im- 
bibed by that furface. . He like wife mentions many 
experiments made by himfelf, and alfo by Monf. 
du Hamel de Monceau, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in rubbing the Leaves over with 
varnilh, oil, wax, and honey, to fee the effect of 
thefe upon various Leaves, fome of which were rub- 
bed over on both furfaces, others only upon one ; 
fome only a part of the furface, others the edges 
of the Leaves were rubbed over, and in fome only 
the foot-ftalks of the Leaves were rubbed with 
thefe. They like wife anointed the trunks of fome 
trees and fhrubs, and left the Leaves and branches 
in their natural date. 

The refit It of thefe experiments was, that where the 
Leaves were anointed on both furfaces with varriifh, 
they decayed prcfently •, and where they were anointed 
with the other things, in proportion as thofe were 
moll penetrating, fo the Leaves continued a fhorter 
time than the others ; and where one furface only 
was anointed, they continued much longer than thofe 
which were anointed on both ; and where the pedicle 
only was anointed, they continued ftill longer ; but 
the anointing of the trunks, made no fenfible alter- 
ation, excepting in very hot weather; when they both 
imagine, that the anointing them was of fervice, by 
hindering the too great tranfpiration which might 
weaken the trees for they obferved, that thofe trees 
which were varnifhed, fuffered lefs from the violent 
heat, than the trees which were left in their natural 
ft ate. 

Monf. Bonnet alfo obferved, that thofe Leaves which 
.were varnifhed, the tender parts of the Leaves were 
deflroyed by it, and the tough fibres only were left 
remaining. 

As it would fwell this work much beyond its intended 
bulk, were I to mention more of thefe curious ex- 
periments, I (hall refer the curious to his book, 
where they will find a great number of the mofl: ac- 
curate and well conducted experiments related, to 
afcertain the ufes of the Leaves of plants in ve- 
getation. . 

The before-mentioned Rev. Dr. Hales, in his Trea- 
tife of Vegetation, fays, it is plain from many expe- 
riments and obfervatiohs he had before mentioned, 
that Leaves are very ferviceable in this work of vegeta- 
tion, by being in ft ru mental in bringing nourifhment 
from the lower parts, within the reach of the at- 
traction of the growing fruit, which, like young ani- 
mals, is furnifhed with proper inflrumcnts to fuck 
it thence ; but the Leaves feeni alfo defigned for 
many other noble and important fervices j for na- 
ture admirably adapts her inlh uments, fo as to be at 
the fame time ferviceable to many good purpofes, 
Thus the Leaves, in which are many excretory ducts 
in vegetables, feparate and cany off the redundant 
watery 11 aid, which, by being long detained, would 
turn rancid, and prejudicial to the plant, leaving 
the more nutritive parts to coalefce-, part of which 
nourifhment, we have good reafon to think, is con- 
veyed into vegetables through the Leaves, which 
plentifully imbibe the dew which contain fait, ful- 
phur, &c. 

For the air is full of acid and fulphureous particles, 
which, when they abound much, do, by the action 
and reaction between them and the elaftic air, caufe 
that fultry heat which ufually ends in lightning and 
thunder; and thefe new combinations of air, ful- 
phur, and acid fpirit, which are conftantly forming in 
the air,* 1 are doubtlcfs very ferviceable in promoting 
the work of vegetation; when, being imbibed by 
the Leaves, they may not improbably be the mate- 
rials, out or which the more iubtile and refined prin- 
ciples of vegetables are formed ; for fb fine a fluid 
as the air Teems to be a more proper medium, wherein 
to prepare and combine the more' 'exalted principles 
of vegctablcs a than the grofler watery fluid of the lap : ! I 
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and for the fame reafon it is likely that the mofl: re- 
fined and active principles of animals arc alfo prepared 
in the air, and thence conveyed through the lungs into 
the blood ; and that there is plenty of thefe fulphurco- 
aercal particles in the Leaves, is evident from the ful- 
phureous exfudations that arc found in the edges of 
Leaves, of which bees are obferved to make their 
waxen cells, as well as of the duft of flowers. And 
that wax abounds with fulphur, is plain from its 
burning freely, &c. 

We may therefore reafpnably conclude, that one great 
ufe of Leaves is what has been long fufpected by 
many, viz. to perform, in fome meafure, the fame 
office for the fupport of the vegetable life, as the 
lungs of animals do for the fupport of animal life ; 
plants, very probably, drawing through their Leaves 
fome part of their nourifhment from the air. 
LEDUM. Raii Syn. i — 142. Lin. Gen. Plant. 4S3. 
Marfh Ciftus, or wild Rofemary. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fmall empalement of one leaf in- 
dented in five parts. It bath five oval, concave, fpr end- 
ing petals, and ten /lender ftamina the length of the pe- 
tals, which /pread open, terminated by oblong fttmmits, 
and a roundi/h germen fttpporting a /lender ftyle, crowned 
by an obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a 
rottndi/h capfule with five cells, opening at the bafe in 
five parts, and filled with finally narrow, acute-pointed 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged in 
the firlt fection of his tenth clafs, intitled Decandria 
Monogynia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Ledum {Paluftre) foliis linearibus fubtus hirfutis, Mori- 
bus corymbofis. Flor. Suec. 341. Ledum with my 
narrow leaves, hairy on their under fide, and flowers grow- 
ing in a corymbtts. Rofmarinum fylveftre minus nof- 
tras. Park. Hift. 76. Our fmall wild Rofemary. 
This plant grows naturally upon moffes and bogs in 
many parts of Yorklhire, Chefhire, and Lancashire, 
where it rifes with a flender fhrubby ftalk about two 
feet high, dividing into many flender branches, which 
are garni flied with narrow leaves not much unlike 
thole of Heath. The flowers are produced in fmall 
cluflers at the end of the branches, which are fliapecl 
like thofe of the Strawberry-tree, but fpread open 
wider at the top. Thefe are of a reddifli colour, 
and appear in May, and in the natural places of their 
rowth, arc fucceeded by feed-veflels filled with fmall 
eeds, which ripen in the autumn. 
It is with great difficulty this plant is kept in a gar- 
den, for as it naturally grows upon bogs, fo unlefs 
the plants have fome fuch foil and a fhady fituation» 
they will not .thrive. The plants muft be procured 
from the places of their growth, and taken up with 
good roots, otherwifc they will not live. They can- 
not be propagated in gardens, but in the moffes tlwir 
roots fpread and propagate pretty freely. 
LEEKS. See Porrum. 

LEGUMES, or LEGUMENS, are a fpecies 
of plants which are called pulfe, fuch as Peas, Beans, 
&c. and are fo called, becaufe they may be ga- 
thered by the hand without cutting. Mr. Ray reck- 
ons all thofe plants which have a papilionaceous 
flower, among the Legumes ; but the French com- 
prehend moft forts of efculent plants, under this ge- 
neral title of Legumes. 

LEGUMINOUS, of or belonging to pulfe. 

LEMNA. Lin. Gen. 1038. Lens Paluftris, Duck- 
Meat. This is a very common plant, growing upon 
ftanding waters in moft parts of England where, it 
it is not difturbed, it will foon cover the whole 
furface. 

LEMON-TREE. See Limon. 
LENS. See Ervum. 
LENTISCUS. See Pistacfa. 
LEONTICE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 423. Lcontopcta- 
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The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is made tip of fix very 
narrow leaves, which are alternately /mailer and drop off. 
The flower basjix oval acute petals, which are twice the 
length of the empalement, and fix neElariums which are 
fixed by fmall foot-ftalks to the bafe of the petals. It has 
fix jhert fiender ft amino, terminated by erctj fummits. hi 
the center is placed an oblong oval germ en, fupporiing a 
fljort taper ftyle, infer ted obliquely to the germen, crowned 
by a fimple ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a glo- 
bular fwollen be?-ry a little fucculent, with one cell,* in- 
clofing two or three globular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: fection 
of Linnjeus's fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Leontice {Cbryfogonum) foliis pinnatis, petiolo com- 
muni fimplici. Hort. Cliff. 122. Lion's Leaf, with 
winged leaves having one common Jingle foot-Jlalk. Leon- 
topetalon foliis coital fimplici innafcentibus. Tourn. 
Cor. 49. Hen's Leaf with a fiugle foot-ftalk to the 
leaves. 

2. Leontice (Leontopetalum) foliis decompofitis, peti- 
olo communi trifido. Hort. Cliff*. 122. Lion's Leaf \ 
with decompounded leaves, and a common trifid foot-ftalk. 
Leontopctalon foliis coftrc ramofaj innafcentibus. 
Tourn. Cor. 49. Lion's Leaf with a branching foot- 
ftalk to the leaves. I 
Thefe plants both grow naturally in the iflands of I 
the Archipelago, and alfo in the Corn fields about J 
Aleppo, where they flower foon after Chriftmas. They 
have large tuberous roots about the fize of thofe of | 
Cyclamen, covered with a dark brown bark •, the j 
leaves arife upon flender foot-ftalks immediately from 
their roots, which grow about fix inches high ; that 
of the firfl fort is fingle, having many fmall folioli 
ranged along the midrib, but the footftalks of the 
fecond fort are branched into three fmallcr ; upon each 
of thefe are ranged feveral folioli or fmall leaves, in 
the fame form as die winged leaves. The flowers fit 
upon naked foot-ftalks, thofe of the firfl: fort fuf- 
tain many yellow flowers, but the flowers of the fe- 
cond are fmallcr and of a paler colour. Thefe in their 
native country appear foon after Chriftmas, but in 
England they do not flower till the beginning of 
April, and are never fucceeded by feeds here. 

Both thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which 
require to be fown foon after they are ripe, otherwife 
they feldom fucceed •, but as they are brought from 
diftant countries, they fliould be preferved in fand to 
be fent to England. 1 received a few of the feeds from 
the Duke D'Ayen, which were lent him from Aleppo, 
put up in fand, and thefe came up better than any of 
thofe which came over dry ; for of feveral parcels of 
thefe feeds which I have fown of both kinds for three 
years fucceffively, I had not more than two plants I 
arife. 

The plants are very difficult to preferve in England, 
for the roots will not thrive in pots ; and when they I 
are planted in the full ground, the froft: frequently 
deftroys them in winter, efpecially where the roots are 
young. Of late years the winters have proved fo very I 
unfavourable, as to kill all the young roots which I 
had raifed in the Chelfea garden : but before the fevere 
winter in 1 740, I had fome of the roots which were 
planted in a fouth-weft: border that flowered feveral 
years, and without any flicker furvived the winters ; 
but although I covered many of thofe roots which I 
had lately raifed, yet I could not preferve them. : 
The leaves of thefe plants decay about Midfummer, 
and the roots remain in an inactive Mate till the fol- I 
lowing fpring, at which time the flowers and leaves I 
come up nearly at the fame time. I 
When the feeds arc procured from abroad, the beft 
way is to fow them as foon as they arrive, and cover 1 
them with glaflesin the winter to protect them from 
froft j and in the fpring, when the plants begin to I 
appear, they muft have the free air admitted to them I 
at all times when the weather is mild, otherwife they I 
are very fubject to draw up tall with weak items, and 
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their roots do not increafe in their bulk. If the plants 
are not too clofe, it will be beft to let them remain in 
the place unremoved till the fecond year; but where 
they are too clofe, part of the roots may be taken up 
in October, and tranfplanted clofe to a warm wall, 
being very careful not to difturb the roots which are 
leftftanding i and in November, before the hard froft: 
fets in, it will be a good way to lay fomc old tanners 
bark over the fu rface of the ground, three or four 
inches thick, to prevent the froft from penetrating to 
the roots but this fliould be moft of it taken off in 
March, before the roots begin to puflx out their 
leaves ; and if this is removed in part foon after the 
hard froft is over in February, and another part three 
weeks or a month after, it will be better than taking 
it all off at the fame time j and if a thin covering of 
the tan is left at the laft over the furface of the ground, 
it will prevent the drying winds of the fpring from 
drying the ground, which will be of great fervice to 
the roots. Thefe roots (hould have a dry loofc foil, 
and muft be feldom removed ; but when that is done, 
October is the beft time, for then the roots are inactive. 
LEONTODON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 8 1 7. Dens leo- 
nis. Tourn. Inft. R. II. 468. Dandelion -, in French, 
Dent de Lien. 

There are four or five fpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally in the fields either in England or 
France, lb are feldom cultivated in gardens ; but as 
fome people in the fpring gather the roots out of 
the fields, and blanch them in their gardens for a fal- 
lad herb, fo I have mentioned the genus, but fhall 
forbear faying any thing more of them, than that 
they are very bad weeds both in gardens and fields ; 
lb fliould be rooted out before their feeds are ripe, 
otherwife they will fpread to a great diftancc, as they 
have down adhering to them, by which they are 
wafted about by the wind. 

LEONTOFODIUM. See Plantaco. 

LEONURUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 187. tab. 87. 
Phlomis. Lin. Gen. Plant. 642. [Atwrap^*, of Anw, 
a lion, and fyx, a tail, becaufe the creft of this 
flower feems to rcfemblc the tail of a lion.] Lion's 
Tail. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a tub ulcus, five-cornered, permanent em- 
palement of one leaf; the flowers have one petal, cf the 
lip or ringent kind •, the upper lip is long, cylindrical, 
hairy, and entire ; the lower is floor t, reflexed, and cut 
into three parts. It hath four ftamina fituatcd under 
tBc lower lip, two of which arc floor ter than the other ; 
thefe are terminated by oblong comprejfed fummits. In the 
bottom of the tube arc fituatcd four germen fuppcrting a 
Jlendcr ftyle, fituatcd with the ftamina, crowned by a bifid 
acute ftigma. The germen afterward become four oblcng 
angular feeds, fitting in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Tourncfort's fourth clafs, which includes the herbs 
with a lip flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is hol- 
lowed like a fpoon. Dr. Linnrcus has joined the fpe- 
cies of this genus to the Phlomis, and has applied this 
title to the Cardiaca, from which he feparatcs thefe 
plants, becaufe they have no punctures on their fum- 
mits. Thefe he ranges in the firft fection of his four- 
teenth clafs, which includes the plants with a ringent 
(or grinning) flower, that have two long and two 
fhorter ftamina, and naked feeds fucceeding, fitting 
in the empalement. 

The Characters are, 
:. Leonurus (Jfricana) foliis lanceolatis, obtuse fer- 
ratis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Lion's Tail with fpear-Jhaped 
leaves which are bluntly flawed. Leonurus perennis 
Africanus, fideritidis folio, flore Phcenicio majore. 
Breyn. Cent. 1. 171. Perennial African Lion's Tail with 
an Ironwort leaf, and a larger fcarlet flower. 
.. Leonurus {Nepetafclia) foliis ovatis, calycibus dc- 
cagonis, feptcm dentatis, ina?qualibus. Hort. Cliff. 
312. Hon's Tail with cval leaves, an empalement hav- 
ing ten corners, and feven unequal indentures. Leonurus 
minor capitis Bona: Spci, vulgo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1S0. 
Small Lion's Tail cf the Cape of Gsod Hope. 
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The firft -fort is a native of Ethiopia, but has- been 
long cultivated in the Englilh gardens. This rifes with 
a fhrubby ftalk feven or eight feet high, fending out 
feveral branches from the fide, which are four-corner- 
ed ; thefe are garni fhed with oblong narrow leaves, 
acutely indented on their edges j* they are about three 
inches long, and half an inch broad, hairy on their 
upper fide, and veined on. their under, (landing op- 
pofite. The flowers are produced in whorls round 
the branches, each of the branches having two or 
three of thefe whorls toward their ends, fitting very 
dole to the branches ; they are of the lip kind, lhaped 
ibmcwhat like thofeof the Dead Nettle, but their crefts 
are much longer and covered with fhort hairs 5 they 
are of a golden colour, fo make a fine appearance. 
The flowers commonly appear in October and No- 
vember, and fometimes continue till the middle of 
December, but are not fucceeded by feeds here. 
There is a variety of this fort with variegated leaves, 
which is by fome admired but as this feldom pro- 
duces fo large whorls of flowers as the plain fort, it is 
not fo generally efteemed. 

The fecond fort is mentioned by feveral authors as 
an annual plant ; they alfo fuppofe it to be a native 
of America, and believe it was brought from Surinam 
to Holland j but it is undoubtedly a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope,, from whence I have two or three 
times received the feeds ; and the late Dr. Boer- 
haave allured me, that he frequently received the 
feeds from that country, as alfo a painting of the 
plant, fo that he made no doubt of the plant grow- 
ing naturally there. 

This, riles with a fquare fhrubby ftalk about three 
feet high, fending out feveral four-cornered branches, 
which arc garnifhed with oval crenated leaves, rough 
on their upper fide like the Dead Nettle, but veined on 
the under, which is of a pale green : thefe are placed 
oppofue by pairs, as are alfo their branches. The 
flowers come out in whorls round the branches, in 
like manner as the former, but are not fb long nor fo 
deep coloured j they appear at the fame feafon with 
the flrft, and continue as long in beauty. 
Both thele forts are propagated by cuttings in Europe, 
for they do not produce any feeds here. If the cut- 
tings are planted in July, after the plants have been 
fo long expofed to the open air as to harden the fhoots, 
they will take root very freely. They mould be 
planted in a loamy border to an caft afpeel:, and if 
they are covered clofely with a bell or hand-glafs to 
exclude the air, and fhaded from the fun, it will for- 
ward their putting out roots ; but when they begin to 
Ihoot, the glafies fliould be raifed to admit the free 
air, to prevent their drawing up weak, and by de- 
gives they muft be expofed to the open air. As foon 
as they have taken good root they muft be taken up, 
and each planted in a feparate pot filled with foft 
loamy earth, and placed in the (hade till they have 
taken new root then they may be removed to a 
flickered fituation, where they may remain till Octo- 
ber, when they muft be removed into the green-houfe, 
and afterward treated as the Myrtle, and other hardy 
green-houfe plants, obfcrving to water the firft fort 
plentifully. 

LEPIDIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 215. tab. 103. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 718. Dittander, or Pepperwort. 
The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is compofed of four oval 
concave leaves* which fall off . The flower has four oval 
petals placed in form of a crofs* which arc much larger 
than the empalement* and fix awl-Jhaped ftamina the 
length of the empalement* two of which are Jhorter than 
the other* terminated by Jingle fummits'. In the center is 
Jituated a heart-fhaped germen* fupporting a fingle ftyle, 
crowned by an cbtufe ftigma. The germen afterward turns 
to a fpear-Jhaped feed-veffel with two cells* divided by an 
intermediate partition* containing oblong feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Lin meus's fifteenth clafs, in titled Tecradynamia fili- 
culofa, . the flower having four long and two fhorter 
tf amina, and the feeds b;ing included in Ihort pods. 
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The Species are, 

1. Lepidium {Latifoliu?n) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
gris ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 330. Dittander with entire* 

. oval, fpear-Jhaped leaves* which are fa wed. Lepidium 
latifolium,; ;C. B.. P. 97. Broad-leaved Dittander. 

2. Lepidium {^frvenfe) .. foliis lanceolatis amplexicauli- 
b u s d e n tat is.; Hor t . . Cli IF. . . 3 3 1 . . Dittander with fpear- 
Jhaped indented leaves, which embrace the ftalks. Le- 

. pidium humile, incanum; aryenfe. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
216. Low hoary ; Dittander of the fields. 

3. LtEPiDiuM-t^Chalepenfe). foliis fagittatis feflilibus den- 
tatis. Amcen. Acad. 4. p. 32 1. .Dittander with arro w - 
fhaped indented leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks. Lepidium 
humile minus incanum, ,Al e picum. Tcurn. Jnit. 216. 
Low Dittander, of Aleppo with, lefs hoary leaves. 

4. Lepidium {Iberis) floribus diandris tetrapetalis, fo- 
liis inferior! bus lanceolatis ferratis, fuperioribus line- 
aribus integerrimis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 334. Dittan- 
der with flowers having four petals and two ftamina* 
whofc under leaves are fpear-Jhaped and fawed, and 
the upper narrow and entire. Lepidium gramineo fo- 
lio five, Jberis. Tourn. Inft. 21 6. Dittander with a 
Grafs leaf* or Iberis. 

5. Lepidium . (Perfolialum) foliis caulinis pinnato-mul- 
tifidis, ramiferis cordatis, amplexicaulibus integris. 
Hort. Cliff. 331. Dittander with lower leaves wing- 
pointed* and thofe on the branches heart-Jhapjd, entire* 
and embracing the ftalks. Thlafpi verum Diofcori- 
dis. 1 Zan. Hift. 193. The true Mithridatc Muft ard of 
Diof cor ides. . 

6. Lepidium {Virginicum) floribus fubtriandris tetrape- 
talis, foliis linearibus pinnatis. Lin. Gen. Plant. 645. 
Dittander with flowers having four petals* chiefly with 
three ftamina* . and very narrozv winged leaves. Iberis 
humilior annua Virginiana ramofior. Mor. Hift. 2. 
p. 311. Lower* annual* branching Sciatica Crcfs of 
Virginia. , 

7. Lepidium {Lyrattan) foliis lyratis crifpis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 644. Dittander with curled lyre-Jhaped leaves. 
Lepidium Orientale nafturtii crifpi folio. Tourn, Cor. 
1 5. Eaftern Dittander with a leaf like curled Crefs. 

8. Lepidium (Nudicaule) fcapo nudo fimpliciflimo, flo- 
ribus tetrandris. Lcefl. It. 155. Dittander with a fingle 
naked ftalk* and flowers with four ftamina. Naftur- 
tium minimum vernum, foliis tantum circa radicem. 
Magn. Montp. 187. 

9. Lepidium (Petraum) foliis pinnatis jntcgerrimis, pe- 
talis emarginatis calyce minoribus. Flor. Suec. Dit- 
tander with entire winged leaves, and indented petals to 
the flowers which arc fmaller than the empalement. Na- 
fturtium pumilum vernum. C. B. P. 105. 

10. Lepidium {Sativum) floribus tetradynamis, foliis 
oblongis multifidis. Vir. Cliff. 63. Dittander with fix 
ftamina in the flowers* and oblong leaves with many 
points. . Nafturtium hortenfe. Garden Crefs. 

11. Lepidium (.Subulatum) foliis fubulatis indivifis fpur T 
fis, caule fuffruticofo. Lin. Sp. 899. Dittander with 
awl-Jhaped undivided leaves* and a fijrubby ftalk. ^ Le- 
pidium capillaceo folio, fruticofum Hifpanicum. 
Tourn. Inft. .2 1 6. 

12. Lepidium (Ruderale) flqribus diandris apetalis, fo- 
liis radicalibus dentato-pinnatis, ramiteiis linearibus 
integerrimis. Flor. Suec. 534. Dittander with two fta- 
mina in the flowers* fugacious petals, the bottom leaves 
indented* and thofe on the, branches linear and entire. 
Nafturtium fylveftre Ofyridis folio. C. B. P. 105. 

13. Lepidium (Bonarienfe) floribus diandris tetrapetalis, 
foliis omnibus pinnato-multifidis. Lin. Sp. 901. Dit- 
tander with, two ftamina and four petals to thcfloivers* 
and all the leaves wing-pointed. Thlafpi Bonarienfe 
multichTum florc invifibili. Hort.Elth. 286. 

The firft fort grows naturally in moift places in many 
parts of England, fo is now feldom cultivated in gar- 
dens. It hath fmall, white, creeping roots, by which 
it multiplies very faft, fo as to render it difficult to 
eradicate the plant, after it . has grown long in any 
place v the lower leaves are oval, fpear-fhaped, about 
three inches long, and one ,and a half broad toward 
the htfe* fawed upon the edges, having long foot- 
ftalks. The ftalks rife two feet high, they are fmooth, 
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and fend out many fide branches •, the leaves upon the 
ftalks are longer, narrower, and more acute-pointed 
than the lower, and are not fawed on their edges. 
The flowers grow in clofe bunches toward the top of 
the branches, which come out from the fide ; they are 
fmail, and are' compofed of four fmall white petals, 
which appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen 
in the autumn. The whole plant has a hot biting 
tafte like Pepper, and the leaves have been often ufed 
by the country people to give a relifh to their viands 
inflead of Pepper, from whence it had the appellation 
of Poor Man's Pepper. 

This plant is eaftly propagated, for every piece of 
the root will grow and multiply wherever it is planted, j 
fo will become troublefome to root out after growing 
for fome time in a garden. The leaves of this plant 
bruiied and mixed with hog's lard, and applied as 
a cataplafm to the hip, help the fciatica ; and 
chewed in the mouth, caule a great defluxion of 
rheum, fo is faid to help fcrophulous tumours in the 
throat. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Aullria and Italy ; | 
this hath a flefliy fibrous root, from whence arife fe- I 
veral weak ftalks about a foot and a half high, which I 
are garniftied with fpear-fliaped leaves, three inches I 
long and one and a half broad, deeply cut in upon I 
the edges ; thefe are lmooth, a little hoary, and em- 
brace the ftalks with their bale ; the flowers are fmall, I 
white, and grow in loofe bunches at the end of the I 
branches. They flower from June till the beginning I 
of September, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. I 
This is a perennial plant, which propagates very fad I 
by its roots, and is feldom admitted into gardens. I 
The third fort grows naturally about Aleppo ; this I 
hath creeping roots, which extend to a great dif- j 
tance, fo will ibon fpread over a large piece of ground. I 
The leaves of this arc longer and narrower than I 
thofe of the former, and are lefs hoary ; the flowers I 
grow in loofe bunches at the end of the branches •, I 
they are fmall and white like thofe of the firft. This I 
is a hardy perennial plant, which propagates by its 
creeping roots in as great plenty as either of the 
former. I 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of I 
France, Italy, and Sicily, but is preferved in fome I 
Englilh gardens for variety. This hath a long flefhy I 
root, which runs deep into the ground, and fends out I 
many oblong leaves, which are fawed on their edges, j 
and fpread flat on the ground ; the ftalks are flen- I 
der, ftiff, and branch out horizontally on every fide ; 
they rile about two feet high, and are garnifhed with 
very narrow entire leaves. The flowers come out in 
clofe fmall clufters at the ends of the branches ; I 
they are white, and appear in June and July, and the I 
feeds ripen in the autumn. If the feeds are permitted 
to fcatter, the plants will come up early in the fpring, 
and require no other care but to keep them clean 
• from weeds ; the roots will abide fcveral years if I 
they are in a dry foil. This plant is alfo commended I 
for its virtues in fciaticas, if bruifed and mixed with 
hog's lard as the firft, and from its virtues it obtained 
the title of Sciatica Crefs. I 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Perfia and Syria ; I 
this is fuppofed to be the true Mithridate Muftard of I 
Diofcorides. It is an annual plant, whole lower leaves I 
are winged, and finely cut into many fegments ; the I 
ftalks rife a foot high, dividing into many (lender I 
branches, which are garnifhed with heart-fhaped I 
leaves that are entire, and embrace the ftalks with 
their bafe. The flowers grow in long loolc Jpikes from I 
the end of the branches •, they are fmall, yellow, and I 
appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember, foon after which the plant decays. 
The feeds of this plant mould be fown in the au- I 
tumn, for thofe which are fown in the fpring feldom I 
flower the fame year, and are often killed by the froft I 
in winter ; whereas thofe which are fown in the au- I 
tumn, or the plants that rife from fcattered feeds, will I 
always flower about Midfummer, and the feeds ripen I 
in Auguft and September following. The plants re- I 
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f quire no other care but to thin them, and keep them 
I clean from weeds. 

I The fixth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
I turally ^Virginia, and alfo in all the iflands of the 
Weft-Indies, where the inhabitants gather the leaves, 
and eat them in tfieir fallads, as we do the Garden 
Crefs. 

The lower leaves of this fort are three inches lon°- 
and one broad, fawed on their edges, and are of a light 
green, with a biting tafte like Crefs. The ftalk rifes 
a foot and a half high, fending out a great number 
of fmall fide branches, which are garniflied with nar- 
row leaves regularly fawed on their edges, fo as to re- 
semble winged leaves ; thefe fit clofe to the branches. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in loofe fpikes ; they are fmall and white, and are fuc- 
ceeded by roundifh or heart-fliaped comprefled feed- 
yeftels, which have a border round them. It flowers 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in the au- 
tumn ; this fort is eaflly propagated by feeds, which 
may be fown upon an open bed in April, where the 
plants are defigncd to remain ; and when they come 
up, they will require no other care but to thin them 
where they are too clofe, and keep them conftantly 
clean from weeds •> or if the feeds are permitted to 
fcatter in the autumn, the plants will come up very 
well, and may be treated in the fame way as the 
other. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Alia, and alfo in 
Spain, from whence I have received the feeds. This 
is a biennial plant ; the lower leaves which fpread on 
the ground, are near two inches long, and about half 
an inch broad, indented on both fides in fhape of a 
lyre, and curled on the edges ; the ftalks rife a foot 
high, and divide into a great number of flender 
branches, garniflied with fmall oblong leaves, which 
are cut on their fides, and a little curled on their 
edges ; the ftalks and leaves are of a gray colour, 
inclining toward Jioarinefs. The flowers are produced 
in clufters at the end of the branches ; they arc very 
fmall and white, appearing in July, and are fucceeded 
by roundifli bordered feed-veflels, which are com- 
prefled, and have two cells each, containing two 
fmall oblong feeds, which arc ripe in the autumn. 
This fort may be propagated by feeds in the fame 
manner as the former ; or if the feeds are permitted to 
fcatter in the autumn, the plants will come up with- 
out care, and fliould be treated in the fame way 
as the former fort but this does not flower till the 
fecond year, fo the plants fhould be left farther 
afunder. 

The eighth fort grows naturally about Montpelier. 
It is a fmall annual plant, having a few wing-pointed 
leaves which fpread on the furface of the ground; 
between which arifes a naked ftalk two or three 
inches high, fupporting five or fix fmall white flowers, 
. each having four petals placed crofswife, and four fta- 
mina placed near the ftyle ; the germcn afterward be- 
comes a fhort capfule, including four or five roundifli 
feeds. 

If the feeds of this fort are fown in the autumn, the 
plants will flower in April and their feeds ripen in 
May ; which, if permitted to fcatter, the plants will 
come up in autumn, and require no other care but 
to thin them where they arc too clofe, and weed 
them. 

The ninth fort is alfo a low annual plant, which grows 
naturally on Putney-heath ; the leaves of this are 
winged and entire, thefe are placed near the ground; 
the flower-ftalks rile two inches high, fupporting a 
few white flowers, whofe petals are lefs than the em- 
palement, and are indented at their points. This 
flowers in May and June, and if their feeds are 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up as the 
former/ 

The tenth fort; is the Garden Crefs, fo much ufed in 
winter and fpring fallads, and being fo well known 
requires no defcription. There are three varieties of 
this, one with . broad leaves, another with curled 
leaves, and the com moo fort which is ufed; the feeds 

cf 
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of this fhould be fown in drills pretty clofe, in winter^ 
on moderate hoc-beds, but in fpring and autumn on 
borders, and will foon be fit for ufe therefore fhould 
be cut while young, otherwife it will be too rank. 
The eleventh fort is' a low fhrubby plant, garnilhed 
v/ich entire awl-lhaped leaves, which are very nar- 
row ; thefe are placed alternately on the lralks ; 
the foot-ftalks of the flowers proceed from the wings, 
and alio terminate the (talks j-the flowers are white, 
and fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies. 
This fort may be propagated by feeds or cuttings ; 
the feeds fhould be fown in the fpring on a bed of 
light earth, in the open air ; and when the plants are 
fit to tranfplant, a few of them fhould be planted in 
pots, which may be Iheltered in winter under a com- 
mon frame for in fharp winters, thole plants which 
are expofed in the open air are frequently killed : the 
' remaining plants Ihould be planted in a Iheltered fili- 
ation in a dry rnbbifliing ground, where they will 
grow' (lowly, lb will become more flirubby, and in 
lels danger of fu tiering by cold. 

The twelfth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in feveral parts of England, To is rarely pre- 
ferved in gardens, being a plant of no great beauty 
or ufe ; yet I have known it eaten in fallads, though 
the tafte is very rank. The plants, when young, 
have.fome refemolance to the Swine's Crefs. The 
(talks rife eight or ten inches high, fupporting a 
" number of fmall white flowers, fhaped like thofe of 
the other fpecies, which are fucceeded by feeds like 
thole of the Garden Crefs, which, if permitted to 
(barter, will abundantly fupply the place with young 
plants. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in many warm 
countries, for it has come up in the earth which came 
from the Brafils, and from feveral parts of America, 
fo that it may be found in many other parts. The 
leaves and (talks are much like thofe of the Gar- 
den Crefs, but arc more divided, and differ in fmell 
arid 'tafte from it : the petals of the flowers are fo 
fmall as to be almoft imperceptible, and there ap- 
pears" but two ftamina in each. 

This fort is only cultivated in botanic gardens for 
variety ; the feeds fhould be fown on a moderate 
hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants have ob r 
tained (Irength, they may be tranfplanted on a warm 
border, where they will flower and ^perfect their'feeds. 
LEPIDOCARi'OD EN D RON. See Protea. 
'LETTUCE. See "Lactuca. 
LEU C A! NTHEM'U M. See AKthemis. 
LEUCOJUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 363. Narcifib-leu- 
cojum. 'Tourn. Inft. R. H. 387. tab. ,20$. [AwcJiW,, 
. of aiuxov, white, and'^op, a Violet 1 * i. e. White 'Viof 
iet,] Snowdrop; in French, Perce-neige. 1 - ' . 
x The Characters are, "'' 
It hath an oblongs obtv.fe, comprejfed fpatha or Jfteatb,, 
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The firft fort grows naturally in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, as alfo upon the mountains near Turin. This 
hath an oblong bulbous root, ihaped like that of the 
Daffodil, but i'maller ; the leaves are fiat, of a deep 
. green, four or five in number, broader and longer 
than thofe of the fmall Snowdrop ; between thefe 
arife an angular ftalk near a foot high, which is na- 
ked, hollow, and channelled 5 toward the top comes 
out a fheath, which is vvhit,ifli, opening on the fide out 
of which come two or three white flowers, hanpinrr 
upon (lender foot-ftalks ; thefe. have but one pera£ 
which is cut into fix parts almoft to the bottom, which 
are much larger than thofe of the fmall Snowdrop, 
arjd the ends of the fegments of the petal are tipped 
with green, where they are of a thicker fubftance than 
in any other part. Thefe flowers appear in March 
foon after thole of the fmall fort ; they have an 
agreeable fcent, not much unlike that of the ilowers 
of Hawthorn ; after the flower is paft, the germcn 
which is fituated below the flower, fwells to a Pear- 
Ihaped capfule with three cells, inclofing feveral ob- 
long feeds. 

The leaves of this fort decay toward the end of 
May, after which time the roots may be taken up 
and tranfplanted, for they fhould not be long kept out 
of the . ground. It is propagated here by offsets, which 
the roots put out pretty .plentifully when they are in 
a fituation agreeable for them, and when they are not 
too often removed. They fhould have a, foft, gentle, 
loamy foil, and an expofure to the eaft ; the roots 
Ihould be planted fix inches afunder, and four or five 
inches deep, and muft not be tranfplauted oftener 
than every third year. 

The fe'eond fort is generally known by, the title of 
late, or tall Snowdrop ; ' this grows naturally in the 
meadows near Pifa in Italy, in Hungary, 1 anci alfo near 

* Montpelier. 1 , 

# The root of this fort is. nearly as. large as thole .of the 
common Daffodil,, and are very like them' in fhapc; 
the leayes alfo are not unlike thofe bfthel^arFodil, and 

I- are more in number than thefe of the other fort ; they 
1 " are of a pale green, and keel- fhaped at' the bottom, 
where they fold over, each other, and embrace the 
ftallc, whicrl rifes a foot and a half high 5 at the topis 
fituated a fpatha (or fheath) which opens oh one fide, 
and lets out three or four flowers, which hang down- 
ward, uJ>on pretty long foot-ftalks thefe are cut into 
fix oval concave fegments almoft to the bottom, and 
I* are of £ clear white, with a large green tip to each 
• fegmcrtt,- which is of a thicker confiftence than any 
' -other part of the petal; within are fituated fix 
l: awl-fhaped ftamina, with oblong yellow fumm its. 
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'which cpens on the fide. The fld-tvei* is 1 ' cftheffiehding.! 'following each other,' fo there is a f-.cceflion of them 
' bcllfijape," cut into fix parts, wBcbijoitlaVibciir* : 'ty or . longer, . in c06l weather. The 

// hath fix fijort 'brifily ftamina, ternhnhtid by oMotig, obi . 1 ! flowers' are, fucceeded by large triangular fecd-veiTcls^ 



tufc, four-cornered fummitSj'which ttrccjefr. ; ThWbihidifh 
- gcrrneh ' is fituated ' it i/d'cr 'the' } fiower, fupporting r tfftyle 
which is thick and obtufe at the top, cjWfied; 4&ereft 
brifily fiigma. The get-men afterward becomes U Yf/ri/j-, 
: noted capfule with three 7 cells cperihig witb^hree"vkhes; 
md filled with roundi/h' feeds." ,,; • w.Ji:.tn ..« 
This genus of plants- is ranged in .the firft fe&ioh of 
Linnaius's fixth clafsV which includes -rfie plints'Whofc 
• flowers have fix ftamina *nd OhtfftytepJ I ' ■ « ' 

' The* SpEcrEs arc 1 , ■ ' 1 i^' 1 * * ■ tw ' : " 

1. LeuOojum (Vernumy fpatha wiftoraviftylo' tlavatoi 
■• JJn.- ; Sp. Plant, -i^ - Snowdrop' <oith a fhettb ^mekftng 

one flower, witb-a key-JbApcd ftyb; Narciflb4eUcdjurri 
vulgare. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 387." Common grea t Snow± 

drop. ■ ' ■■. * '^'-i * 

2. Leucojum {l&ftivum) fpatha multiflora, ftylo* Gkva- 
to. Lee fl . Lin . Sp. Plan r. 2 S9 . « Sndwdrop voilb many \ 
flowers in a fheath, and a key-fbaped^Jtyle. Na1xiflb- : 
leucojum praterife muluflorum.' ^oum. Inft^'iR. H. ! 
387. Meadow Snowdrop- with many ftowtts % emmmnly \ 
calhd the- tall late Snowdrsp* j . . 1 ' 
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having- three cells, each. containing two rows of feeds. 
This fort is generally rjropagated in England by off- 
sets, for the pi ants railed by feeds willnot come to 
I • ' ' f flc?|lver iii' lefs than four years ; and as the roots put 
pi; ■"lout 5 offsets. in plenty, fothafisthe more' expeditious 
method J -Thefe* roots may be treated In the fame 
\\.m£y as the ifirft fort,- and fhould have' a foft loamy 
L- 1 . » ibili 'and' -be expofed only to the* morning. fun, where 
! - :i they ^Will flower ftronger, and continue longer in 
" beauty/ than when they are in an open fixation, 
' Vj thougn they will thrive-in almoftan v foil or fituation. 
LEUCOJUM INCANUM; 7 See Ciif.iran- 
LEUCOJUM LUTEUM. $ thits. 
LEUCOJUM BULBOSUM. Sec Galanthus. 
LE V E L, a mathematical inftrument ferving to draw 
a line parallel to the horizon, not only for vari- 
ous ufes in mafonry, &c. but aifo to meafurc the 
difference of afcent and ^efcent between feveral 
i v places; for the conreying^'of water, draining of 

fens, &c. 
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A water Level ihews the horizontal line, by means 
of a furface of water, or other liq uid, founded oh 
this principle, That water always naturally places it- 
felf level.' . . | 

The moft fimple inftrument for this ufe is made 
of a long wooden trough, or canal, whofe fides are I 
parallel to its bale, fo that, being equally filled with | 
water, the furface thereof fhews the line of Level. 
This Level is alfo m3de with two cups fixed to the 
two ends of a pipe three or four feet longj about an 
inch in diameter ; by means whereof, the water com - 
municates from the one to' the other cup, and this 
pipe being moveable on its (land, by means of a 
ball and fockec, when the two cups become equally 
full of water, the two furfaces mart the line of Level. 
Jnftead of cups, this inftrument rrtay be made with 
two fhort cylinders of glafs three or four inches long, 
fattened to each end of the pipe with wax or maftich - 9 
then the pipe, being filled either with common or co- 
loured water, will fhew itfelf through the cylinder, by 
means of which the line of Level is determined, the 
height* of the water, with refpect to the center of I 
the earth, being always the fame in both tylinders. 
This Level is very commodious in levelling fmall I 
diftanccs. 

If you wduld level any piece of ground that you can 
fee from fide to fide, or from the middle to any fide, 
fet up your inftrument in the middle of it, whether it 
be a water Level, or a ground Level with fights 5 
place it fo high, that you may fee over the high eft part 
of the ground half a foot or a foot ; then fet up a 
flake in the middle; fo that the top may be exactly 
level with the fights, and another ftake on the hieheft I 
fide, the top of which muft be level with the middle 
flake; then either turn the Level, or look-back fight, 
and let up another ftake on the lower ground level 
with* the two firft ; then you will have three ftakes 
Handing in a Level. * . 

Then keeping your Level true to the middle ftake, 
turn it till it makes right angles with the three ftakes, 
and fet up two ftakes on each fide one Level with 
thofe three, then you will have five ftakes in two lines 
fet true level 

If the ground be large, you may fet up two rows | 
more by the Level, but five ftakes are enough in a 
fmall ground. 

"When this is done, you may lay your Level afide, 
and look over the head of one to the head of another, 
and caufe the perfon who affifts you to put down 
flakes between two and two, till you have fet as many 
iftakes level in the ground as you think convenient \ or 
you may ufe a rule, which being placed level with 
the head of the ftake, you may look over that to the 
head of the other, and put ftakes down between you 
and the other ftake, to what number you pleafc. 
The ground being thus ftaked out with all the ftakes 
heads level, and half a foot higher than the higheft 
ground, in fome grounds the middle flake, and the 
Sakes in the crols line, will be the Level line the 
ground muft be brought to ; that is, abating* the hill, 
and filling up the low fide to the Level of the mid- 
line. But if the ground be very uneven, then you 
muft meafure over all the ftakes, and take them mid- 
dle high for their mean of Level, and, by the rule 
of three, proportion your ground to that. 
As for inftance : If a valley be ten poles in length, 
and two feet in depth from the .ftrait line, and there 
be a hill five poles long ; how many feet deep muft a 
perfon fink thofe five poles to fill up the valley? 
This queftion may be refblved by the inverfe or back 
rule of three, and will ftand thus : As 5 to 2, fo is 
to to 4. 

§ 2 10 

2 
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So that a perlon muft go four feet deep in fuch a hill 
to make good fuch a valley. 

If you are to abut the top of the hill four feet deep, 
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and two pole's froni the top of that hill; theffe four 
foetare to come. out. . 

To perform this* fet up a ftake on the. top of a hill 
two or .three fpet above ground, and another of the 
fame height where the depth comes out* fee down a 
ftake three, rods .from, that, till the head comes ro be 
in a line witfi thefe two, and at that flake you mult be 
one foot deep.. . 

At fix poles flake down another as before, and there 
you muft be two feet deep : then ftake down another 
at nine poles, and there you muft be three feet 
deep, and you may fet more ftakes at equal dis- 
tances, which will direct you fo as that you cannot 
go amifs. 

LEVITY is the privation or want of weight in any 
body, when compared with another which is heavier, 
in which fenfe it is oppofed to gravity. 
The fchoolmen maintain, that there is fuch a thing ai 
pofitive and abfolute Levity, and impute this to the 
rife and emergency of bodies lighter in fpecie than 
the # fluids wherein they rife. 

But, befides that the common fenfe of mankind di£ 
covers, that Levity is only a relative term, we find 
that all bodies tend towards the earth, fome flower, 
and fome fafter, in all fluids or mediums, whether 
water, air, &c. 

Thus cork is faid to be lighter than gold, becaufe 
under equal dimenfions of bulk the gold will link; in, 
and the cork fwim upon the water, 
Archimedes has demonftrated, That a folid body 
will float any where in a fluid of the fame fpecific 
ravity, and that a lighter body will keep above a 
eavier. 

The reafbh of this is, becaufe bodies falling towards 
the earth, thofe which have a like number of equal 
parts, have equal gravity, fince the gravity of the 
whole is the fum of the gravity of all its parts. 
Now, two bodies having an equal number of equal 
parts, if under the fame dimenlions there are no inter- 
vals deftitutc of matter ; whence it follows, that as no 
portion of matter is fo fmall, but that body wherein 
it is contained may be wholly divided into parti 
equally fmall, there can be no reafon for the delcenc 
or thefe^ which will not hold equally for the defcenc 

of that. 

Hence it may be concluded, that thofe bodies which 
do not equally gravitate under the fame dimenfions, 
do not contain the fame equal portions of matter, and 
therefore when we fee, that a cube of gold fubfides in 
water, at the fame time that an equal bulk of cork 
fwims upon it* it is evident, that the gold muft have 
a greater number of equal parts of matter under the 
fame bulk than the cork, or the cork muft have a 
greater number of vacuities than the gold, and that 
there are alfo in the water a greater number of vacui- 
ties than in the gold. 

Hence we have a clear idea both of denfity or gravity, 
and of Levity, and know, that in a ft net fenfe the 
latter cannot be accounted any thing pofitive, but a 
mere negation, or abfence of body, which determines 
that body to be lighter than another which contains 

more matter. 
LICHEN. Liverwort* 

There being two forts of this plant which are ufed 
in medicine, and one of thofe being accounted a fo • 
vereifcn remedy for the bite of mad dogs, I thought it 
. would not be improper to mention them here, though 
they are plants which cannot be propagated by any 
method, except by paring up the turf of Grals 
whereon they grow, and laying it down on fome moift 
fhady place, where, if the turf takes root, and 
thrives, the plants will fpread and do well. 
The two Sorts are, 

1. Lichen (Petrous) petraeus latifolius, five Hepa- 
tica fontana. C. B. P. Common broad-leaved Liverwort. 

2. Lichen (Officinarttm) terreftris cincreus. Rait Syn. 
Ajb-colcured Ground Liverwort. 

The firft fort grows on the fides of wells, and in moift 
fhady places, not only on the ground, but on ftones, 
bricks, or wood. Of this there arc feveral varieties 
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which are diftinguifhed by the curious in botany \ 
but as they are plants, of no ufe, I fhallnot enumerate 
them. 

The lecond fort (which is ufed to cure the bite of mad 
dogs) grows on commons and open heaths, where the 
Grafs is Ihort, and the ground almoft bare, in moft: 
parts of England, efpecially on declivities, and on the 
fides of pits. This fp reads on the furface of the 
ground, and, when in perfection, is of an Afh-co- 
lour, but as it grows old, it alters, and becomes of a 
dark colour. This is often carried into gardens 
with the turf which is laid for walks and dopes, and 
where the foil is moift and dool, it will fpread, 
and be difficult to deftroy, fo that it renders the 
.Grafs unfightly; but this is the only method yet 
known to have it grow in gardens, where it is defired. 
This is efteemed a fovereign remedy for the bite of 
mad dogs, and hath been for many years ufed with 
great fucccfs. It was communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety by Mr. George Dam pier, whofe uncle had long 
ufed this plant, to cure the bite of mad dogs on men 
and animals^ with infallible fuccefs. The method of 
. taking it he has delivered as followeth : " Take of the 
*' herb, and dry it either in an oven, by the fire, or 
in the fun theri powder it, and pafs it through a 
fine fieve ; mix this with an equal quantity of fine 
powdered pepper. The common dofe of this mix- 
ture is four fcruples, which may be taken in warm 
milk, beer, ale, or broth.*' He alfo advifes, that 
the part bitten be well warned, as alfo the clothes of 
the perfon who was bit, left any of the fnivel, or dri- 
. vel of the mad dog mould remain. If the perfon bit- 
ten be -full grown,- he advifes, that he be blooded be- 
fore the medicine is taken, and to ufe the remedy as 
foon after the bite as poflible, as alfo to repeat the 
dofe two or three feveral mornings fading. 
LIGHT is ufed in various fenfes : i . Sometimes it 
fignifies that fenfation which is occafioned in the mind 
by the view of luminous bodies. 

2. For thofe properties in thofe bodies, whereby they 
. are fitted to excite thofe fenfations in us. 

3. A certain action of the luminous body on the me- 
. dium between that and the eye, by the means of 
: which the one is fuppofed to aft on the other j and this 

is called fecondary Light, or derived Light, in diftinc- 
tion to that of luminous bodies, which is called pri- 
mary or innate Light. 

As to the phenomenon of light, philofophers have 
. explained it feveral ways \ Ariftotle by fuppofing fome 
. bodies to be tranfparent, as air, water, ice, &c. The 
Cartefians have considerably refined upon this notion 
. of Lighr, and own, that Light, as it exifts in the lu- 
minous body, is nothing elfe but a power or faculty 
of exciting in us a very clear and vivid fenfation ; and 
Father Malebranche explains the nature of Light by 
a fuppofed analogy between it and found, the latter 
of which is allowed to be produced by the (baking 
• or vibration of the infenfible parts of the fonorous 
body. 

But the greateft difcoveries into this wonderful phe- 
nomenon have been made by Sir Ifaac Newton, that 
the primary light confifts wholly in a certain motion 
of the particles of the lucid body, whereby they do 
not propel any fictitious matter fuppofed to be lodged 
in the hidden pores of tranfparent bodies, but throw 
off from the luminous body certain very finall parti- 
cles, which are emitted every way with great force. 
And the fecondary or derived Light, not in a cona- 
tus, but in a real motion of thefe particles receding 
every way from the luminous body in right lines, and 
with an incredible velocity. 

For it has been demonftrated by Mr. Reaumur, from 
the obfervation on the fatellites of Jupiter, that the 
progrefs of Light from the fun to our earth is not 
above ten minutes, and therefore, fince the earth is 
at Icaft io,oco of its own diameters diftant from the 
fun, Light muft run 10,000 of thofe diameters in a 
minute, which is above 100,000 miles in a fecond. 
And if a bullet, moving wjth the fame celerity with 
which it leaves the muzzle of a cannon, requires 
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twenty-five years to pafs from the earth to the fun, as 
Mr. Htfygens has computed \ then the velocity of 
Light will be to that of a cannon ball, as twenty-five 
years is to ten minutes, which is above 10,000 to 1 : 
fo that the particles of Light move above a million 
of times fwifter than a cannon ball, from which ra- 
pidity of motion very ftrange effects may be pro- 
duced; but Sir Ifaac Newton has fhewn, paft con- 
tradiction, that the Light of the fun is near feveri mi- 
nutes in its paflage to the earth, which is the fpace of 
50,000,000, a velocity 10,000,000 times greater than 
that wherewith a ball flies out of the mouth of a 
cannon. 

Sir Ifaac Newton alfo obferves, that bodies and Light 
act mutually on one another : bodies on Light, in 
emitting, reflexingj refracting, and inflecting it, and 
Light on bodies* by heating them, and putting their 
parts into a vibrating motion, wherein heat principally 
confifts ; for he obferves* that all fixed bodies, when 
heated beyond a certain degree, emit Light and fhine, 
which ihining, &c. appears to be owing to the vi- 
brating motion of the parts, and all bodies abounding 
in earthy and fulphureous particles, if they be fuffi- 
ciently agitated emit Light, which way foever the 
agitation be effected. > 
The fame great author obferves, that there are but 
three affections of Light wherein the rays differ, viz. 
refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour ; and thofe rays 
which agree in refrangibility, agree alfo in the other 
two, whence they may be well defined homogeneal. 
Again, the colours exhibited by homogeneal Light, 
he calls homogeneal colours, and thofe produced by 
heterogeneal Light, heterogeneal colours-, from which 
definitions he advances feveral propofitions : 

1 . That the fun's Light confifts of rays differing by 
indefinite degrees of refrangibility. 

2. That rays, which differ in refrangibility, when 
parted from one another, do proportionably differ in 
the colours which they exhibit. 

3. That there are as many fimple and homogeneal 
colours, as there are degrees of refrangibility, for to 
every degreeof refrangibility belongs adifferentcolour. 

4. Whitenefs, in all refpects, like that of the fun's 
immediate Light, and of all the ufual objects of our 
fenfes, cannot be compounded of fimple colours, with- 
out an indefinite variety of them, for to fuch a com- 
pofition there are required rays endued with all the in- 
definite degrees of refrangibility, which infer as many 
fimple colours. 

5. The rays of Light do not act one on another in 
parting through the fame medium. 

6. The rays of Light do not fuffer any alteration of 
their qualities from refraction, nor from the adjacent 
quiefcent medium. 

7. There can be no homogeneal colours produced 
out of Light by refraction, which are not commixed 
in it before, fince refraction changes not the qualities 
of the rays, but only feparates thofe that have divers 
qualities by means of their different refrangibility. 

8. The fun's Light is an aggregate of homogeneal 
colours, whence homogeneal colours may be called 
primitive or original. 

Hence proceeds the whole theory of colours in plants 
and flowers. 

Thofe parts, v. g. which are the moft refrangible, 
constitute Violet colour, the dimmeit and moft lan- 
guid of all colours. 

And, on the contrary, thofe particles that are the 
leaft refrangible, conftitute a ray or a red colour, 
which is the brighteft and moft vivid of all colours ; 
the other particles being diftinguifhed into little rays, 
according to their refpettive magnitudes and degrees 
of refrangibility, excite intermediate vibrations, and 
fo occafion the fenfations of the intermediate colours. 
See Sir Ifaac Newton's Doctrine of Colours. 
Perhaps thefe obfervations of Light may to fome 
perfons feem foreign to the fubject matter of this 
book, yet, if thoroughly understood might probably 
be found very ufeful. The learned and curious en- 
quirer into the buflnels of vegetation, the Key. Dr. 

Hales, 
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Hales, In his treatife on that head, does, upon the 
query put by Sir Ifaac Newton [** Are not grofs bo- 
** dies and Light convertible into one another ? And 
may not bodies receive much of their activity 
from the particles of Light which enter their com- 
pofition ? The change of bodies into Light, and 
of Light into bodies, is very conformable to the 
courfe of nature, which ieems delighted with trans- 
mutations,"] add this query^ " And may not 
Light alfo, by freely entering the expanded fur- 
faces of leaves and flowers, contribute much to the 
ennobling the principles of vegetables ?" 
That Light has been found to be of infinite fervice 
to the growth of vegetables, has been fully proved 
by many experiments : i. By painting the walls of 
the in fide of a green-houfe black, whereby there will 
be no reflected rays of Light, when the weather be- 
comes fo cold, as that the fhutters to the windows 
have been obliged to be kept fliut a few days, the 
leaves of thofe plants , which have been placed therein 
have dropped off. 

And plants which have been placed in dark rooms, 
have been found to do the fame. The earthing up 
plants to blanch them, whereby they become tender, 
and better for ufe ; yet if thefe are not ufed, when 
properly blanched, will foon decay : the like will 
happen if plants are covered clofe, fo as no Light 
can come to them, they will foon grow pale and 
ficken, and afterward decay. 

How much the fine racy flavour of fruits is owing 
to Light is hard to fay, but from a few experiments 
it appears, mod of their rich juices are beholden to 
Light for their excellence ; therefore we may truly 
aver, that Light is as neceflary to promote vegeta- 
tion as for animal oeconomy. 

LIGUSTICUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 323. tab. 
171. Lin. Gen. Plant. 308. [takes its name of Ligu- 
ria, becaufe this plant, in old time, grew in greateft 
plenty near a river of Genoa, called Liguria.] Lo- 
vage ; in French* Ldvecbe. 

The Characters are, 
jjr hath an umbellated flower, The general umbel is com- 

, pofed of feveral /mailer, which are alfo compofed of other 
yet /mailer. The general umbel has an involucrum com- 

. pofed 0/ /even unequal leaves. The periantbium of the 
flower is indented in five parts, fitting upon the germen. 
The flower hath five equal petals? which are inflexed at 
their points, and keel-Jhaped within. It hath five hairy 
jlamina, which are jhorter than the petals, terminated by 
Jmple fummits. The germeH, which isfttuated under the 
flower, Jupports two flmple ftyles, crowned by fimplt fllig- 
tnas. The germen afterward turns to an oblong fruit, 
Hided into two parts, which is angular and channelled, 
containing two oblong fmooth feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feet ion 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Ligusticum {Levifticum) foliis multiplicibus, foliolis 
fuperne incifis. Hort. Cliff. 97. Lovage with many 
leaves, whofe lobes are cut outward toward the top. Le- 
vifticum vulgare. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 275. Common 
Lovage. 

t. Ligusticum (Scoticum) foliis biternatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1 50. Lovage with double trifoliate leaves Li- 
gufticum Scoticum Apii folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
324. Scotch Lavage with a Smallage leaf. 

3. Ligusticum (Auftriacum) foliis bipinnatis, foliolis 
confluentibus incifis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 360. Lo- 
vage with double winged leaves, wbo/e lobes run together, 
and have entire fegtnents. Ligufticum cicutee folio 
glabrum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 323. Lovage with a 
fmooth Hemlock leaf. 

4. Ligusticum {Lucidum) foliis pinnatifidis, foliolis li- 
nearibus plants. Lovage with wing-pointed leaves* whofe 
lobes are very narrow and plain. Ligufticum Pyrenai- 
cum, ' fceniculi folio lucidum. Tourn. Inft. 324. Lo- 
vage of the Pyrenees, with a fiining Fennel leaf. 

$. Ligusticum {Pelopotmafiacum) foliis mukiplicato- 
pinnatis, foliolis pinnatim incifis. Lin. Sp. 36. Lc- 
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vage with leaves many times winged, and lobes cut like 
wings. Cicutaria latifolia fcetida. C. B. P. 161. Broad- 
leaved, /linking, Bafiard Hemlock. 
The firft fort is the common Lovage of the (hops ; 
this was formerly cultivated in the kitchen-gardens as 
an efculent herb, but has been long difuied as fuch in 
England. It grows naturally upon the Appenines, 
and alio near the river Liguria not far from Genoa ; 
this hath a ftrong, flelhy, perennial root, which ftrikcs 
deep into the ground, and is compofcd of many ftrong 
flefhy fibres covered with a brown fkin, arid has a 
ftrong, hot, aromatic fmell and tafte. The leaves are 
large, winged, and compofcd of many large lobes 
lhaped like thofe of Smallage, but are larger, and of 
a deeper green. The lobes toward the top are cut 
into acute fegments. The ftalks rife to the height 
of fix or feven feet ; they are large and channelled, 
dividing into feveral branches, each being terminated 
by a large umbel of yellow flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong ftriated feeds. It Mowers in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This is eafily propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in autumn foon after they arc ripe •, for when 
they are kept out of the ground till fpring, they fel- 
dom grow the firft year; when 'the plants come up 
and are fit to remove, they may be tranfplanted into 
a mpift rich border, at about three feet diftance from 
each other ; and after they have taken new root, 
they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. The roots will abide many years, 
and where the feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants 
will come up without care. 

The roots, leaves, and feeds of Lovage, are heating 
and drying; they warm and comfort the ftomach, 
expel wind, and provoke urine. 
The fecond fort grows naturally near the feain many 
parts of Scotland j this hatha biennial root, but of 
much lefs fize than the former ; the leaves are com- 
pofed of broader and fhorter lobes, each leaf having 
two or three trifoliate leaves, whole lobes are in- 
dented on their edges. The ftalk rifes about a foot 
high, fuftaining a fmall umbel of yellow flowers 
on the top, lhaped like thofe of the former; thele 
appear in June, and are fucceeded by oblong chan- 
nelled feeds, which ripen in autumn. This plane 
may be cultivated in the fame manner as the former. 
The third fort grows naturally on the Alps j -'this is 
a perennial plant. The ftalks rife about two feet 
high, and at every joint are bent alternately, firft to 
one fide, then to the oppofite ; at every joint they 
are garniihed with doubly winged leaves, compofed 
of fmall lobes which run into each other, and juft 
above each leaf comes out a fide branch j thefe, as 
alfo the principal ftalks, are terminated by umbels of 
white flowers, which appear in June, and are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong channelled feeds, which ripen in 
autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the Pyreneart 
Mountains j this hath a biennial root. The leaves are 
doubly winged. The lobes are very narrow, and 
finely divided. The ftalks arc ftrong, and rile a foot 
and a half high, garnifhed with Ihining winged leaves, 
and are terminated by pretty large umbels of whttifli 
flowers, which appear in June, and the feeds ripen in 
September. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on the Peloponefian 
Mountains ; this hath a very thick flelhy root like 
that of Parfnep, which ftrikes deep in the ground. 
The leaves are very large, being compofed' of many 
winged leaves, whole lobes are cut into acute points; 
thele are of a deep green, and, when bruiled, emit a 
foetid odour. The ftalks rife three or four feet high ; 
they are very large and hollow, like thole of Hem- 
locK, and fuftain at their top large umbels of yellowifh 
flowers, in fhape of a corymbus ; thefe appear in June, 
and are fucceeded by oblong channelled leeds which 
ripen in autumn. 

This has by fome perfons been thought to be the 
Hemlock of the antients, their conjectures being 
founded upon the plant anfwering in many particu- 
lar* 
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jars to the d'efcriptiqn, and alfo From the poifonous j 
quality of this together with its foetid fcent* and as 
this, grows naturally* in many parts Of Afia, fo they 
have "been induced to believe it might be the fame 

plant. 

Ail thefe plants are preferved iri botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety, but are ftldbm cultivated any I 
where elfe •, they rife eaiily from feeds, which mould | 
be fown in autumn, and the plants afterward treated 
in the fame way as the firft; they love a moift foil 

and a (hady fituation. 
LIGUSTRUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 596. tab. 367. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 18. Privet ; in French, Tree** 

The Characters are, . 
<Xhc flower has a /mall tubular empalement % ait at the 
. top into four obtufe figments. It bath one funnel-Jhaped 
petal, ^ith a cylindrical tube cut into four aval figments 
at the tcp, which fpread open. It bath two ftamina 
which jland oppofite, terminated by ereB fummits which 
are the length of the tube of the petal, and one roundijh 
gcrmen fupporting a fljort ftyle, crowned by an obtufi bi- 
fid ftigina. *Tbegermen afterward turns to a fmooth round 
berry with one cell, inclofmg two oblong feeds, flat oh one 
Jide, but convex on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in. the firft fecVion of 
Linnsus's fecond clafs, which includes thole plants 
whole flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Ligustrum [VUlgarC) foliis lanceolato-ovatis obtufis. 
Privet with fpear-Jhaped, oval, obtufi leaves. Liguf 
trum Germanicum. C. B. P. 475. The common Privet. 

2. Lkutstrum (Italicum) foliis lanceolatis acuris. Pr/- 
utt with fpear-Jhaped leaves. Liguftrum foliis majo- 
ribus & niagls acuminata toto anno folia retinens. 
Pluk. Aim. 217. Privet with larger and more acute- 
pointed leaves, which continue all. the year, commonly 
called the Italian ever -green Privet. 

The firft fort grows common in the hedges in moft 
parts of England, where it rifes fifteen or Oxteen feet 
high, with a woody ftem, covered with a fmooth gray 
bark, fending out many lateral branches which are 
garniflied with fpear-fhaped, oval, fmooth leaves, 
ending with obtufe points ; they are placed by pairs 
oppofite, fitting clofe to the branches, and are of a 
dark green. The flowers are produced in thick fpikes 
at the end of the branches ; they are white, with one 
tubular petal cut at the top into four parts, which 
ipread open. Thefe come out in June, and are fuc- 
cccdedby fmall round black berries, which ripen in 
the autumn each of thefe contain two feeds. The 
leaves of this fort frequently remain green till after 
Chriftmas, when they alter their colour and fall off. 
There are two varieties of this fort, one whofe leaves 
. are variegated with white, ' and the other hath leaves 
variegated with yellow; but in order to preferve 
thefe varieties, they fhould be planted in poor land; 
for if they are in a rich foil, they will grow vigorous 
and loon become plain. 

The other fort grows naturally in Italy this rifes 
with a ftronger f&lk vthan the former, the branches 
are lefs pliable and grow more erect ; their bark is of 
51 lighter colour ; the leaves are much larger, and end 
in acute points * they are alfo of a brighter green, 
and continue upon the fhrubs in verdure, till they are 
thruft off byxne voung leaves in the fpring, as the 
Phillyrca and molt other Evergreens do ; fo that it is 
undoubtedly a diftindt fort, though many have fup- 
pofed they were the fame. The flowers of this are 
rather larger than thofe of the common fort, and are 
riot often fuccceded by berries in this country. 
The leaves and flowers of the firft fort are ufed in 
medicine \ they arc reckoned to be cooling, drying, 
and reftringent, good for ulcers and inflammations of 
' the mouth and throat, bleeding of the gums, and rc- 

' taxation of the uvula. 
This in rub is frequently cultivated in the nurferies 
jiear, London, to. furnilh the . fmall gardens and balco- 

' nies in the city, it being one of the few plants which 
w ill thrive in the fmoke of London y but although it 
trill live fbme years in the dole pare of the town, yet 
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it feld'Oiri produces flowers there after the firft year, 
unlefs it is in fome open places, where there is a free 
air. In the country, the leaves of this 'plant will con- 
tinue green great part of the winter.- It flowers in 
June, and the berries ripen- in autumn, which gene- 
rally hang upon the branches till Ghriftmasv : 
The Italian fore is now generally preferred to the 
common fort for planting in gardens; the leaves Be- 
ing larger and continuing green all the year, renders 
it more valuable • and being To hardy as to rcfift the 
grcateft cold in this country, it may be planted in 
v any fituation where the common fort will thrive. I 
have frequently planted it tinder the dropping of 
large trees; where I find it will thrive better* than moft 
other fhrubs. » 

I cannot but think this fort which is the molt com- 
mon in Italy, is the Liguftrum mentioned by Virgil 
in the fecond Fclogue : and my reafbn for it is, that 
as the flowers, of this fhrub are of a pure white, but 
fall off very foon,- they are by ho means proper to ga- 
ther for garlands, &c. and the berries being of a fine 
black colour, and continuing long upon the plants, 
make a fine appearance. To confirm that thefe ber- 
ries were gathered for ufe,* we find in feveral authors 
of undoubted. Credit, that they Were ufed in dyeing; as 
alfo that the belt ink was made of thefe berries. 

■ Befides, • is it riot much more r'eafbhablc to fuppofe, 
that Virgil would rather draw his comparifon from the 
flowers and fruit of the fame plant, when he is warn- 
ing the youth not to truft to his beauty, than to men- 
tion two different plants, as has been generally fup- 
pofed ? for here are the white flowers of the Privet ap- 

. pearing early in the fpring, which is an allufion to 
youth i but thefe are of fhorc duration, foon falling 
away ; whereas the berries, which may be applied to 
mature age, are of long continuance, and are ga- 
thered for ufe. 

Thefe plants are eafdy propagated by krying down 
their tender moots in autumn, which in one* year's 
time will be rooted enough to tranfplant; when they 
may be removed to the places where they are defigned 
to remain, or planted in a nurfery for two or three 
years, where they may be trained for the purpofes 
defigned. 

They are alfo propagated by fuckers, which thefe 
plants fend forth in great plenty ; but thefe are too 
apt to put out a great number of fuckers from 
their roots, fo are not eafily kept within bounds; 
nor do the plants rife fo high as thofe which are 
propagated by layers, therefore this method ; fhould 
be preferred. 

They may alfo be propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted in the autumn on a fnady border and in a 
loamy foil, will take root very freely, and may be af- 
terward treated in the fame way as the layers. 
But the ftrongeft and beft plants, are thofe which are 
raifed from feeds ; indeed, this is a much more tedi- 
ous method than the other, fo is feldom pra&ifed, 
for the feeds generally lie a year in the ground before 
they vegetate •, therefore, whoever would propagate 
the plants in this method, fhould gather the berries 
when ripe, and put them into a pot with fand be- 
tween them, and bury the pot in the ground, as is 
practiled for Holly berries and Haws ; and after they 
have laid a year in the ground, take them up in the 
autumn, and fow them on a border expofed to the 
eaft, where the plants will come up the following 
fpring, and thefe will make great progrefs after they 
have gotten fome ftrength, fo will grow upright, and 
not fend out fuckers like the other. 
Formerly thefe plants were greatly in ufe for hedges, 
but fince fo many others of great beauty - have been 
introduced, which are much preferable to thefe for 
fuch purpofes, they have been entirely rejected, the 
trouble of keeping them in order being very great ; 
nor are the hedges made with them ever fb thick and 
hand fome, as thofe made with divers other plants. 
The two variegated kinds are pretty varieties amongft 
other ftriped fhruba. Thefe may be propagated by 

budding, or inarching them upon the plain fort, as 

alfo 
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alfo by laying down their branches ; but as they fel- 
dom i lhoot fo faft, as to produce any branches" pro- 
per for layers, the other method is chiefly ufed. The 
iilver ftriped fort js fomewhat tenderer than the plain, 
but will endure the open air, if pJanted in a dry foil 
and in a warm fituation. 

LILAC. See Syringa. 

LILIASTRUM. See He me roc* l lis. 

L I L J OA SPHODELUS. See Hemerocalus 
and Crinum. 

L I LI O-FR IT I LL A R J A. See Fritillaria. 

L > L I O-H YACIN T H U S. See Scilla 

HH£\*l ARCISSUS - See Amaryllis. 

LI ^ LI ^' ToUrn r R ' H ' '* 6 9- wb- *9*> Lin. 
Gen Plant. 371. [takes its name of fmooth, 

pohfhed, becaule its leaves are, as it were, polilhed • 
or of At^v, which fignifies the fame thing,] the Lily 1 
in French, Lis. 

The Characters are, > 
Theflozver has no empalements* it hath fix petals* which 
are narrow at their bofe* but arc broad* obtufe* and re- 
flexed at their points. The flower is of the open bell- 
fhape* the petals are thick* obtufe* and keel-fljaped •* on 
their back- each petal has a narrow longitudinal netla- 
riumat their bafe. It hath fix ftamina which are ereEl 
mid fhorter than the petals* terminated by oblong proftrate 
fummits* with a cylindrical oblong germcn having fix fur- 
rows*, fupporting a cylindrical ftyle the length of the pe- 
tals* crowned by a thick triangular ftigma. The germen 
afterward, becomes an oblong capfule with fix rough fur- 
rows hollowed at the top* having three cells which are 
filled with flat half round feeds*, lying above each other in a 
double order. * 

This, genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnaius's fmh clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are,.. 

1. Lilium (Candidum) foliis fparfis, corollis campanu- 
las erects, jntus glabris. Hort. Cliff. 120. Lily with 
fparfed leaves* and a bell-fljaped ere6t flower which is 
Smooth within. Lilium album, flore erefto & vul- 
gare. G..JJ. P. j6. Common white Lily with an ereel 

flower. . »,. . 

2. Ljlium iPeregrinum) foliis fparfis, corollis campa- 
nulas cernuis, pecalis bah* anguftioribus. Lily with' 
fparfed leaves*- and a bell-Jhaped nodding flower* whofe pe- 
tals are narrower at their bafe. Lilium album, flori- 
bus depemlentibus, five peregrinum. C. B. P. 76. 
White foreign Lily with pendent flowers. 

3. Lilium {Bulbiferum) foliis iparfis, corollis campa- 
nulas ereftis, intus fcabris. Hort. Cliff. 120. Lily 
with fparfed, leaves* and an creel bell-Jhaped flower* rough 
within. Lilium purpureo-croceum majus. C. B. P. 
76. Greater Lily with a purple Saffron-coloured flower* 
commonly called Orange Lily. 

4. Lilium (Humile) .humile, foliis linearibus fparfis, 
corollis campanulatis ereclis, caulc bulbifero. Dwarf 
Lily with, narrow fparfed leaves* ereil bell-fhaped flowers* 
and a flalk bearing. bulbs* Lilium bulbiferum minus.. 

?l * 1 ' J3 % Snutllcr Mowing Lily* by feme called 
the fiery Ltly. 

5. Lilium [Pompcnium) foliis fparfis fubulatis, floribus 
reflexis, corollis re vol utis. Hort. Cliff. 120. Lily with 
awl-fhaped fparfed leaves and reflexed flowers* whofe pe- 
tals are turned backward. . Lilium rubrum anguftifo- 
hum. C.B.B. 75. .Narrow-leaved red Lily or Martarcn. 

6. Lilium {AnguftifoUum) foliis linearibus- fparfis, pe- 
duncuhs longifiimis. Lily with narrow fparfed leaves* 
and very longfoot-ftalks to thefloweri, Lilium brevi 
& grammeo folio C. B. P. 79 ; ZJfy with a fiort Grafs 
leaj * commonfy called Mart agon of ' Pompeny. • 

7. Lilium {Chalcedonicum) foliis fparfis 'fahceolaris, flo- 
ribus reflexis, . corollis . re volutin Wort. Cliffi ■ 120. 
Ltly with fparfed fpear-ftmped Jtaves* and reflexed flovjers 

- <vbofi : petals turn backward; LiHom Bwantinurh ' mi- 
niatum. C. B,P. 78. Lify of Byzantium with it tannine 
flower* commonly called the J car let': Mart agon. » - - 

8. Lilium ^uperbum) foliis fparfis 1aiK*oUtis, floribus 
pyramidatisircfiexis, corollis revoitf tifc Uh ^tb'fhar- 
M fp€arrfbaped leaves, and pyramidal rtfkbretf flowers* 
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1 ycfftets trtrn backward. Martagon mulris & ma*- 
nw Uonbus lute IS alios fuperans. Suvert. Icon. PI. 57. 
The great yellow Martagon. ' 

9. Lilium (Martagon) toliis verticillatis, floribus re- 
flexis, corollis rcvolutis. Hort. Cliff. 120. Lih with 
leaves growing in whorls* and reflexed flowers whofe pe- 
tals turn backward. Lilium floribus reflexis monta- 
num. C BP 77. Mountain Lily with reflexed flowers* 
commonly called purple Martagon. ■ 

10. Lilium {HirJUtum) foliis verticillatis hirfutis, flori- 
bus reflex* corollis revolutis. Lily with hairy leaves 
growing m whorls* and reflexed flowers whefe petals turn 
backward. Lilium floribus refiexis alterum lanu^ne 
hirfutum C. B . P. 718. Another Uly with reflexed 
flowers whico is hairy and downy* commonly called the red 
Martagon. 

1 1. Lilium (Canadenfe) foliis verticillatis, floribus re- 
flexis corollis campanulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3 o. ? . Lily 
with leaves growing in whorls* and reflexed bell-f japed 
fl<nve*-s. Lihum, 1c. martagon Canadenfe maculacuin. 

r ?f"H ' 2 ' P ' 4 ° 8 ' Uly * or Marta &" of Canada with 
fpotted flowers. 

12. Lilwm (Campfcharenfe) foliis verticillatis, floribus 
ereclis, corollis campanulatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p 

? 4 »' A L *ty™ tb kavcs growing in whorls* and an ereSl 
bell-fhapcd flower. 

13. Lilium {Pbiladelphicum) foliis verticillatis brevibus, 
corollis campanulatis, unguibus petalorum anguftio- 
ribus, floribus crectis. Icon. tab. 165. Lily with very 
fbort leaves growing in whorls* and bell-flmpcd flowers 
whofe petals are very narrow at their bafe. 

There is a greater variety of Martagons than are 
here mentioned, but as they are fuppofed to be only 
accidental anfing from culture, fo 1 thought it would 
be to little purpofe to infert them here ; therefore I 
Jhall only give their common titles hereafter. 
The common white Lily is fo well known as to need 
no defcnption ; this grows naturally in Paleftine and 
Syria, but has been long cultivated in all the gardens 
of Europe. It is fo hardy that no froft ever injures 
the roots in England, and it propagates fo faft by off- 
fets 1 from the roots, that it is become fo common as to 
be little regarded, though there is great beauty in the 
flowers, and they emit an agreeable odour. Of this 
fort there are the following varieties : 
The white Lily ftriped with purple. 
The white Lily with variegated leaves. 
The white Lily with double flowers. 
Thefe are varieties which have accidentally rifert 
from culture ; the fort with variegated flowers has not 
been in England much more than thirty-five years, 
but is now very common in moft of the gardens, and 
is i by Tome perfons efteemedfor the variety of its pur- 
ple ftnpes * but as the pure white of the flower is 
ftamed I by the purple, fo as , to appear of a dull co- 
lour, therefore many prefer the common white Lily. 
The fort with variegated leaves is chiefly valued for 
its appearance in winter and fpring, for as the leaves 
come up early in the autumn, which fpread fhemfelves 
flat on the ground, and being finely edged with broad 
yellow ftnpes, they make a pretty appearance during 
the winter and fpring months. The flowers arc the 
fame as thofe of the common fort, but appear earlier 
' in fummer, which may be occafioried by the roots be- 
ing weaker than thofe of the plain fort, for aH'varic- 
gated plants are weaker, than thofe which arc plain. 
The white Lily' with double flowers is lefs valuable 
than cither of the other, becaufe tfieir flowers never 
E? e t h *5 1J > " nId * s they are covered* with glaffes to 
lhelter them from the rain and dew, (b often rot with- 
out expanding. Thefe flowers have none of the agree- 
able odour which the Angle fort is valued for, even 
when they open the faireft ; for as by the multiplicity 

j j ct .l in 5 hc flowc "t, the parts of generation are 
deltraycd, fo there is a want of the fecundating bow* 
der from' whence the odour, is feht out. 
y^^^J^y^'^^m of the common wliite 

Itt^iStl- / ^ ed icine i .^««>ott are fiequently 

r^v l Zf°^^ W ?" d <ll gfft tumours and hard 
ttWhngs. Mattfiolus fays, that the diftilkd water 
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of the flowers, is properly* and fuccefsfully given to 
women in hard labour ; and the diftil led water of the 
leaves is of great ufe in diftempers of the lungs. ) ' 
The white JUUy with dependent flowers, was origi- 
nal ly b rough t from Con ft ant inop le. T his is by fome 
fuppofed to be only a variety, of the common fort, but 
is undoubtedly a diftincVfpecies ; the ftalk is much 
Slenderer .than the common, the leaves are narrower 
and fewer jn number.; the flowers are nop quite fo 
. large, and the petals arc !more ; contracted at their 
bale ; thefe always hang downward, whereas thofe of 
the common fort : grow erecl:. The ftalksof this kjnd 
fometimes are very broad and flat, and appear as if 
two or three were joined together ; when this hap- 
. pens, they fuftain from Gxty..to a hundred flowers, 
and fometimes more ; this has occasioned many to 
"think- it, a different fort, who have .mentioned .this 
-with broad {talks and many flowers as a diftinct fpe- 
cies, though it- is accidental, for the fame root fcarce 

- ever produces the fame .two years. 

- Thde forts are eafily propagated by offsets, which 
the roots fend out in lb £,reat plenty, as to make it 
neceflaiy to take them off every other, or at moft 
every third year, to prevent their weakening the prin- 

; - cipal* roots. The. time for, removing the. roots is at 
the end of Auguft, foon after the ftalks decay ; for if 
. they are left longer in the ground, they, will foon put 
out new fibres and leaves, when it will be improper 
to remove them, becaufe that will prevent their 
flowering the following fummer. They will thrive in 
almott any foil or fituation, and as they grow tall 
and Tp read, fo they mult be allowed room"; therefore 

• in fmall gardens they take up too much fpace, but in 
large borders they are very ornamental. 

The common. Orange or red Lily, is as well known in 
the Engl ilh; gardens asthe white Lily, arid has been 
as long. cultivated here.. This grows naturally in 
Auftria and fome parts of Italy.- This fort multiplies 

• * very falb by offsets from the roots, and is . now lb 
; common, as. to be aim oft rejected ; however, in large 
^gardens thefe (hould not be wanting, for they make 
a good appearance when in -flower, if they are pro- 
perly difpofed. Of this fort there are the following j 
■varieties i . 

The Orange Lily with. double flowers. 1 
The Orange Lily with variegated leaves. j 
The fmaller Orange Lily. 

Thefe varieties have been obtained by culture, and 
. are^ prefer vcd . in the gardens of florifts. They all 
flower in June and July, and their ftalks ojecay in Sep- 
tember, when the roots may be. tranfplanted, and their 
'offsets taken .off,, which fhould be done once in two 
^ or three /years, otherwife . their- bunches will be too 

- hfge, : and f the .flower-ftalks weak. This doth not 

- pu5\out new leaves till toward fpring, ; fo" that the 
.roots, may be, tranfplanted at any time after the ftalks 
decay till near Chriftmas. It will thrive In any foil or 
Ikuxtion, but. will be ftrongeft in a foft gentle loam 
; not too moift. » . : , i. . 

The bulb-bearing fiery. Lily, feldom rifes much more 

- than half the height of the former ;< the leaves are nar- 
. rower,; the flowers .are fmaller, and t of a brighter 

! flame colour^ they are : few in' number,' and ftand 
.•more erect. * Thefe cp'rne outa.ni'onth, ^lore' the 
: common fort, and the ftalks put out bulbs at moft of 
' the - joints, which,, if- taken off; when tfte , ftalks de- 
cays and planted, will produce plants* To that it !rnay 
.; fcciprapagat&dj inpknty. — jthere rare.feyeral varieties 
. i » ; of th is, t which are. mentioned .ai ,di ftincl, ^pecies, but 
v .arc vnippoied* v to; .have been ^produced, by .'culture. 

: fTnofearev-j-v »i i—'r ■ J . .- 

T ho ^greater broad?leavcd bulb-bearing Lily. ( 
TJie,many?flowered bulb-bearing Lily, j , '" 
. The fmall bulb-bearing Lily. ,\ r 

cr5FheJ^^J>ulb^arMLay. t 

All theft: forts of Lilies will thrive gander the (hade 
of trees, fo may .be introducecl in jplant^tiqns^ and on' 

- ■ ; the borders of . woods, where they will haVe ' al good 
. ti effect dii ring the. dime they .ar^in.fldwen; y/ ~ * 

nEhcrc is a great variety of the Martagon Lily ; 
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In the gar'dehs of die florifts, 1 particularly thofe in 
Holland, they rhake : a ^great variety of thefe flowers, 
. amounting to the' number 6f thirty or tipv/ard ; but 
in the" Englifti gardens, I have t\oi obferved more 
' than half that number, "and moft of 'thefe are acci- 
' dental, [for thofe before'enumerate'd, are all that I think 
may be fuppofed fpecifically different: 1 However, for 
the Take offuclV as are curious In collecting thefeiorcs 
of flowers,- I 'mall hereV mention all thofe varieties 



which are tb'be found m the Englilh gardens. 
The common Martagon' wttK double flowers. 
The white Martagon. • ■* ' * • 
The double white Martagon.' 1i " 
The white fpbtted^Marta^bn.' ^ ' • 
The Imperial Martagon. 
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The early fcarlet MartagonJ r rl : 
The Cohftahtihople Vcrmillioh Martagori: a . 
" The common : Martagon with red flowers; which is 
the fifth fort- before* enumerated* has -veVy! narrow 
leaves, 1 growing without order.' 5 "The 'ftalk' rifes near 
three feet high',' fuftaining at 'the : top' e^iglit, or ten 
" bright red flbwers, which ftand at a diftance' from 
each other: Thefe appear ih -June, and thecal ks de- 
cay in Auguft, foon after : \Vhich time" the roots' may 
be tranfplanted. • " • . ^ h v ' 

The fixth fort is called Martagon of 'Pompohy-; the 
ftalks of this rife higher tharf th61e5of the former, the 
leaves are ftiorter, and fc j t clofer up6n^he•ftalks , i each 
of thefe ftalks fiiftain frbm { fifteen to thirty '-flowers, 
of a very bright red, ' approach ihg to Scarlet; The 
foot-ftalks of the flowei^are^rv tong,' fo' that the 
head of flowers fpreads ovit *very* wide'; 1 ^hefe' hang 

downward, but their" petals ^re'refleked quire' back. 
This flowers foon after the fifth^lort;-' v:. 
The feventh fort is commonly k^oNVn by' bie title c<f 
Scarlet Martagon ; ' this fifes' witlv^a ftalk frbm three 
to fo\ir feet high ; : the' Ieiives^afe rtlfich W^er than 
thofe of the former fbrks ? ' ^nd-aj5peat asHf- they were 
edged with white ; they are 1 placed very cldfely^upon 
the ftalks, but Without ariy 5 6rder. -The flowers are 
produced at the top of the : 'ftaMfi ; they'are of a 1 bright 
fcarlet, and are feldom more ' thah five or fix in rinni- 
ber. This 'flowers "* late in "July, : ahd in' coblf feafons 
will continue 1 in beauty creit part of : Auguft^. 
The eighth fort rifes wTth 1 d T ftrong ftalk from four 
to five feet high', gaYhilhed' With leaves as . broad as 
thofe of the 1'aft mentioned;' whiclv ftaltd without or- 
der ; the iflbwers are produced 1 in form of a pyramid, 
on the upper part of thefftalk. When the roots of 
this kina are ftrong, they produce forty or fifty 
flowers upon each ftalk ; they are large, of a yellow 
colour, fpotted with dark fpots^ fo make a fine ap- 
pearance ; but the flowers hdve fo dii agreeable ftrong 
- fceht',' that few perfons can endure to be near them, 
which has : occafioned their being thrown out of moft 
' Englilh gardens; '. ThisfloWers the latter end of June. 

The ninth' fort is frequently called the Purple Marta- 
gon, though in moft of the old gardens it is known 

fimply by the title of TurTc's Cap. This rifes with a 
ftrong ftalk from three' to" four few high; garnifhed 
by 1 ji ret ty broad leaves'; 7 which' ftartd in whorls round 
the -ftalk; at certain diftahces:*^ The flowers are of 
a dark purpliAS colour, with fome (pots of black ; they 
are pro^ucecT in lobfe'fpikes'on the top of the' ftalks. 
This flowefV W Turic 5 ; 1 th<? 'flowed of this fort have a 
' very ctifa&e&iblc' bcTbbrwhtfri near/ but it is not fo 
" Offenfi've^s *the former lbrt:» ^ ^ ■ '/ 
1 The tenth foTt is ^ verV like tHe fbrrrter, bur the leaves 
; aii harrb^^rV'm^ ^ftahcr^arther afunder, the 
1eavei"anc?^alks r are fonie>hat hairy,' and the buds 
of tilt ftbwef^ are covered ; With • a toft down 1 : the 
: • nV>wer^atefora^Hghte^ and 
coitfe' out earlier iri the' furrirher^ though the ftalks ap- 
ofear much later* abttvfe grouml. This flowers early in 
; 1 JtiBe, 4hd tHe^ftalti decay in 1 Auguft. 4 



TiiedcifenttilbTcIs cbmrrt6nlv called the Canada Mar- 
iag6n,^s'it ^wSs nWbWtight to Euit6pe ; from:thence, 

but 



but it grows naturally in mod parts of North Ame- 
rica. The roots of this are oblong and large, made 
up of fcales like tlie other forts ; the ftalks rife from 
four to five feet high, garni (bed with oblong pointed 
leaves placed in whorls, round the ftalk.*. The flowers 
are produced toward the top of the ftalk ; they are 
large, of a yellow colour, fpotted with black, which 
are fliaped like the. flowers of the! Orange Lily j the 
petals of them are not turned backward fp much as 
thole of the other forts of Martagon. This flowers 
the beginning of Auguft,'and when the roots are 
.large, the ftalks have a good number of flowers, fo 
make a fine appearance. There are two varieties of 
this, one with larger and deeper coloured flowers 
than the other, but they are fuppofed to, have acci- 
dentally come from feeds. . ». ,. ■ 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in North America, 
and is alfo mentioned to grow at Campfchatfki. This 
hath erect flowers fliaped like; thole of the Canada 
Martagon, but the petals of this are oval, not nar- 
rowed at their bafe as arc thofe, and fit clofe to the 
foot-ftalk ; the flowers are of a deeper colour, and 
not fo much fpotted as the other fort. It flowers in 
July, and the ftalks decay in the autumn. 
This fort is at prefent rare in England, being in very 
few gardens. It was fent me a few years ago from Ma- 
ryland, but after it had flowered the root periflied. 
The thirteenth fort was fent me from Penfylvania by 
Mr. John Bartram, who found it growing naturally in 
that country. The root of this is fmaller than, thofe 
•of the other forts ; it is fcaly and white ; in the fpring 
it fends out one upright ftalk near a foot and a half 
high the leaves come out in whorls round the ftalks, 
at diftances ; they are fhort, pretty broad, and have 
obtufe points. The ftalk is terminated by two flowers 
which ftand creel:, upon fliort feparate foot-ftalks i 
they are fliaped like the flowers of the bulb-bearing 
fiery Lily, but the petals are narrower at their bafe, fo 
that there are /paces between each, but upward they 
enlarge and join, forming a fort of open bell -maped 
flower 5 their petals are fpear-fliaped, fo are con- 
tracted at the top, where they terminate in acute points. 
The flowers are of a bright purple colour, marked 
with.feveral dark purple fpots toward their bafe. In 
the center of the flower is lituated a fix- cornered ger- 
men, fupporting a ftrong ftyle, crowned by a three- 
cornered . ftigma ; round this are fituated fix awl- 
fhaped ftamina, terminated by oblong proft rate fum- 
mits j thefe are a little fhorter than the ftyle. The 
germen afterward turns to an oblong capfule with 
three: angles, blunt at the top, divided into three 
cells, filled with flat feeds lying over each other. It 
flowers in- July* and the feeds ripen the latter end of 

September, 

This fort is at prefent very rare in the Englifh gar- 
dens; ; but as it has ripened feeds the laft feafon here, 
fo it may : in a few years become very common. As 
this fort grows in a, • fmall compafs, and the flowers 
have no ill fcent, it is proper furniture for the bor- 
ders of fmall gardens, i The ftalks of this deciy.foon 
after the feeds are ripe, * when, it will be a proper time 
to remove 'the roots, for thefe, do not put, out new 
fibres till after Chriftmas. The roots of this kind 
do not put out many offsets, fo that unlefs it is 
propagated by feeds, it cannot . be increafed in any 

plenty. : 
All the forts of Martagon may be propagated by 
offsets from the roots, in the fame way as the com- 
mon Lily, which fome of the forts procluce in as great 
plenty •, but there are others which fend out .very few 
offsets, which occafion their prefent fcarcity. . The 
roots of all the forts of Martagon may tye fafely taken 
up when their ftalks decay * and if there is a rieceflity 
for keeping the roots out of the ground, if they are 
wrapped in dry Mofs, they will keep perfectly well for 
two months ; fo that if the roots are, to be' transported 
to a diftant place, this precaution; of wrapping them 
up is neceffary i, but where thcy» are to be planted in 
the ., fame garden, there will hie hp i x>ccaftpi* fop thijs, 
TcfpeciaUy .tif \they are qo^ kept to6.Ipng. out of the 
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ground ; for if the place is ready to recei ve the rootsi 
they mould be planted the beginning of October \ fo 
if the roots are' put in a dry cool place, they will keep 
very good without any further care ; but if the ground 
is hot ready to receive them till later in 1 the year, then" 
it will be proper to cover the roots With dry fand,*or 
wrap them in Mofs to exclude the air, which, if they 
are much expofed to, will caufe their fcales to fh rink, 
which weakens the roots; often cauflng a mouldinefs, 
and is (bmetimes the' occafion of their rotting. 
Thefe roots ihould be planted five or fix inches deep 
in the ground, efpecially if the foil is light and dry ; 
but where the ground is moift, it will be proper to 
raife the borders in which thefe are to be planted, five 
or fix inches above the level of the furrace of the 
ground ; for if the water . rifes fo high in winter as to 
come near the roots, if will caufe them to rot; and 
where the foil is naturally Miff and fubject to.bind^ 
there fhould be a good quantity of fea-coal afhes or 
rough fand, well' mixed in the border, to feparate the 
parts, and prevent the ground from binding in the 
fpring, otherwife the roots will not fend up very 
itrong ftalks, nor will they make fo good increafe. 
As the Canada Martagon, the Martagon of Pompony, 
and the laft: fort, are fome what tenderer than the 
others, fo if in very fevere winters the furface of the 
ground over them is covered with old tanners bark or 
lea-coal allies, it will be a good way to fecure them 
from being injured by the froft ; and in the fpring 
the covering may be removed, before the roots thoot 
up their ftalks. 

The tall growing forts of thefe are only proper for 
large gardens, fo they may be intermixed with the 
white and Orange Lilies, the tall growing Irifes, and 
other flowers of the fame growth ; where, if they arc 
not too much crowded, and are properly difpofed, they 
will make a good appearance ; and as they flower one 
after another, fo they may be difpofed according to 
their feafons of flowering. There are fome of the 
common Martagons hardy enough to thrive under the 
ftiade of trees, fo they may be difpofed in wildernefs 
quarters* with the common fort of Lilies, where they 
will" have a good .effect. 

The roots of all . thefe kinds muft never be tranf- 
planted after they have made any fhoots, for that will 
fo much weaken them (if it does not entirely kill 
them) as not to be recovered in lefs than two or three 
years, as I have experienced to my coft; for being 
obliged to remove a fine cotf eftion of thefe roots early 
in the fpring, I loft a great part of them, and the 
others were long recovering' their ftrength. 
All the forts of Lilies and Martagons may be propa- 
gated by fo wing their feeds, by which method fome 
new varieties may be obtained, provided the feeds 
are faved from the beft forts efpecially the. Marta- 
gons, which are more inclinable to vary than the 
other Lilies. The manner of fowing them is as 
follows ••■•»' . - 

You muft be provided with fbmefquare boxes about 
fix inches deep, which Ihould have hdles^ bored in their 
bottoms to let the wet pafs off : thefe boxes fhould be 
filled with frefh light fandy earth, and in the begin- 
ning of 'October, foon after the feeds are ripe, you 
muft fow them thereon pretty thick, covering them 
over with light fifted earth about half an inch > then 
place the boxes where they may have the morning 
fun only, obferving if the feafon fhould prove dry, to 
refrefh them often with water, as alfo to pull out all 
weeds which may be produced. In this fituatton the 
boxes Ihould remain until the beginning of November, 
when you muft remove them where they may have as 
much fun as poflible, as alfo be fcreened from the 
cold north and eaft winds during the winter feafon; 
but in the fpring of the year, about the beginning 
of April, you muft remove the boxes into their for- 




'^faft ritf this ferfdfr, if expofed to the full fun at noon. 

, ,You •|rtuH v afro/'obferVe'at''thisTeafo«' , » keep them 
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entirely clear from weeds, as alfo to refrefh them 
gently with water, if the feafon fliould prove dry, 
but this mud be done fparingly and with caution* 
In this place you fhould let the boxes remain until 
the beginning of Auguft ; at which time you mould 
prepare fome beds of the above mentioned frefli light 
earth, which muft be levelled very even ; then take 
the earth out of the boxes, together with the fmall 
bulbs, and ftrew it equally over the beds, covering it 
over about half an inch thick with fine lifted earth * 
and if the feafon mould prove very hot and dry, you 
would do well to made the beds in the middle of the 
day from the great heat of the fun, and refrefh them 
now and then with water. 

You muft alfo obferve to keep them entirely clear 
from weeds, and if the following winter mould prove 
very cold, you muft cover the beds with Peas-haulm, 
or iome other light covering, to keep out the froft, 
which would prejudice the roots, if fuffered to enter 
deep into the ground (elpecially while they are fo 
young :) but you muft never let the covering remain 
on in mild weather, which would alfo be very inju- 
rious to them. 

The end of February, or the beginning of March, 
when the hard frofts are over, you Ihould gently 
clear off the earth upon the furface of the beds (which, 
during the winter feafon, will often have contracted 
a moflinefs ;) and fift a little frefli earth equally 
over the beds, which will greatly encourage the roots , 
but in doing this, you mqft be very careful not to 
ftir the ground fo deep as to difturb or injure the 
roots nor fhould you defer doing it too late, left 
the flioots fliould be coming up, which, by this ope- 
ration might be broken and greatly hurt ; and as the 
feafon advances, you muft be careful to clear them 
from weeds, and in dry weather to water them-gently, 
but they mould not have it in great plenty ; and in 
very hot days, if you (hade them from the fun, it will 
be of great fervice to them ; but this need not be 
done till the latter end of April or the beginning of 
May, when the feafon is fometimes very hot and dry. 
When their leaves are quite decayed, you fliould ftir 
the furface of the beds again (but do not go too 
deep) which will prevent the weeds from growing 
very raft, and be or fervice to the roots ; and in Sep- 
tember you muft fift fome more frefli earth over the 
beds about half an inch thick, and in winter and 
fpring you muft manage them as was directed for the 

J receding year, 
n September following thefe roots will require to be 
tranfplanted to a greater diftance, when you muft pre- 

Eare fome beds of the fame frefli light earth as was 
efbre directed, making them level ; then take up 
the roots antl tranfplant them into the beds, placing 
them about eight inches afundcr, obferving to put 
the roots with their buds uppermoft, and about four 
inches below the furface. 

This work Ihould be done when the weather is 
moift, for if the roots are tranfplanted in a very dry 
feafon, and there doth not happen rain foon after, 
they will take a mouldinefs which many times rots 
them. 

You muft alfo obferve, as was before directed, to 
keep the beds entirely clear from weeds ; and in win- 
ter, if the froft fliould be very fevere, you muft cover 

them with Peas-haulm or decayed tan, to prevent the 
roots from being injured thereby j and in the fpring 
you fliould take off* the covering, alfo the earth from 
the furface of the beds, as before, laying fome frefli 
thereon, and fo continue the fummer and winter's 
work, as before. 

The fecond year after being planted in thefe beds, 
the ftrongeft roots will begin to flower ; at which time, 
if you obferve any peculiar varieties, you fliould put 
down a ftick by each of thefe roots to mark them ; 
which may be taken up when their leaves are de- 
cayed, and removed into the borders of the flower- 
garden, or tranfplanted into other beds at a greater 
cliftance, to encourage them to flower ftrong. But 
you cannot be fo good a judge which of thofe wiU be 
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good by their firft flowers, therefore you Ihould never 
reject any of them until they have flowered two years ; 
for many times, fome of thefe flowers will make but 
a mean appearance the firft year, and afterwards be- 
come fair handfome fio wers when tliey have obtained 
ftrength ; fo that you fliould fufter all fuch, of whole 
worth you are not aflured, to remain undifturbed two 
years, that you may be afcertained which of them are 
worth prelerving ; thefe Ihould be removed into the 
flower-garden at a proper feafon, but the ordinary 
ones may be rejected, or planted in fliady outer walks, 
where, though they are mean flowers, they will ap- 
pear well enough. 

LILIUM CONVALLIUM. See Convallaria. 
LILIUM PERSICUM. See Fritillaria. 
LILIUM SUPERBUM. See Gloriosa. 
LIME-TREE. See Tilia. 

LIMODORUM. Flor. Virg. 110. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 904. Hellcborine. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 436. 
tab. 249. Baftard Hellebore. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a Jingle naked flower-ftalk* ariftng immediately 
from the root. The flowers have no empalement* but a 
Jpatha (or faeatb) Jit uatcd below them. The flower is 
compofed of five o val petals* which are diJJMlar. The 
fide petals fpread open* but the two upper are connected 
together -* the lower one is keel-Jhaped, fo that it has much 
the appearance of a butterfly flower. H''ithin the petals 
is fltuated a concave neclarium of one leaf 9 which is as 
long as the petals. It has two ftamina* which are as long 
as the petals, terminated by two oval fummits. It hath 
a colunm-Jbaped germen Jituated under the flower •* which 
is as long as the petals* fupporting a fletider ftyle* faftencd 
to the flamina* crowned by a funnel-fliaped fligwa. The 
column-Jhaped germen afterward turns to a capfule of the 
fame form, opening with three valves* having one cell, 
in which are lodged four or Jive roundifb feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linna^us's twentieth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have but two ftamina, which are con~ 
nected with the ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus . at pre- 
lent in England, viz. 
Limodorum {Tuberofum) foliis longis anguftis fulcatis 
& acuminatis, pedunculis longiflimis. Limodorum with 
long narrow leaves ending in acute points* and a very long 
foot-flalk to the flower. Helleborine Americana, ra- 
dice tuberofa, foliis longis anguftis, caule nudo, flo- 
ribus ex rubro pallide-purpurafcentibus. Martyn. 
Cent. 1. PI. 50. Icon. tab. 165. American Baftard 
Hellebore with a tuberoje root* long narrow [eaves* a 
naked ftalk* and flowers of a red and pale purplifh colour. 
This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, elpecially on 
the north fide of that ifland, from whence many of 
the roots were fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun, with 
the following title, Helleborine purpurea, tuberofa 
radice. Plum. Cat. 9. fo that it is the fame plant with 
Plumier's. It alfo grows naturally in the French 
I Hands of America. The roots of this were afterward 
brought me from the Bahama Iflands, where it was 
found growing naturally ; and it was fince lent me 
from Pen fy 1 van ia, by Mr. John Bartram, who found 
it growing naturally in that country. 
The root of this plant is fliaped like that of the true 
Saffron Crocus, but the outer cover is of a darker 
brown colour ; from this comes out two or three 
leaves, according to the fize and ftrength of the root ; 
thefe are nine or ten inches long, and near three 
quarters of an inch broad in the middle, being con- 
tracted toward both ends, terminating with long acute 
points* folding over each other at their bafe they 
nave five longitudinal furrows, like the firft leaves of 
young Palms ; thefe leaves come out in the fpring, 
and frequently decay the following winter ; but when 
the plants are kept in a warm ftove, they are not very 
long deftitute of leaves. The flower- ftalk arifes im- 
mediately from the root, on one fide of the leaves ; 
this is naked, fmooth, and of a purplifli colour to- 
ward the top. It is near a foot and a half high, and 
terminated by a loofe fpike of purplifli red flowers, 

(landing 
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{landing upon fliorr foot>ftalks they are compofed 
of five or fix petals, the two upper are connected 
together, forming a fort of helmet, the two fide pe- 
tals expand like the wings of a butterfly flower, and 
the lower forms a fort or keel.' In the 'center of the 
petals is fituated a column-fhaped germen, which 
rifes from the bafe of the petals, fupporting -a (len- 
der ftyle, to which adhere two ftamina, terminated by 
oval fummits, as the ftyle is by a funnel- fhaped ftig- 
ma; after the flowers are faded, the germen be- 
comes a three-cornered column-maped capfule, with 
one cell, opening with three valves, containing fe- 
veral roundifh feeds, but thefe feeds are rarely pro- 
duced in England. • 
This plant is not conftarit to any particular feafbn of 
flowering - 9 for fo me times it has flowered in April and 
May, and in other years it has not flowered till Sep- 
tember or October > but the mod ufual time of its 
flowering is in June ana 1 July, when the flowers ap- 
pear early in the fpring^ they are fucceeded by fecd- 
vefiels, which fometimes ripen in this country. 
There are feveral other fpecics of this genus men- 
tioned by Father PJumier, but I have only feen one 
more than this here mentioned, which had oval ob- 
tufe leaves, furrowed in the fame manner as the 
leaves of this fort, but were of a thicker confidence ; 
the flowers of this I have not yet feen. The root was 

lent me from Maryland, where it grew naturally in a 
thicket. 

The lort here defcribed is too tender to thrive in the 
open air in England, and although with care it . may 
be prefer ved in a warm green-houfe, yet it feldom 
flowers iri fuch a fituation ; fo that to have it in 
perfection, it is ncccflary to keep it in the tan -bed 
in the ftove in winter j and if in fummer the pots 
are plunged in a tan-bed under a deep frame, the 
plants will thrive, and flower as ftrong as in their 
native foil. 

It is propagated by bffsets from the root, which are 
fent out pretty freely when the plants are in vigour ; 
thefe Ihould be taken off, and the roots transplanted 
when they are the moiVdeftitute of leaves. The roots 
fhould have a foft loamy foil, and muft have but little 
water, especially 'in winter. 

LIMODORUM. See Orchis. 

LIM ON. Tourn. lrifr.k.'H. 621. Citrus. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. £07. [fo called 1 of AitpZvy a meadow, becaufe the 
leaves' of this treeare of a green colour, as is likewife 
the fruit before it comefc to maturity.] The Lemon- 
tree ; in French, Lhiomer.' 

The Characters are, 
The flower is compofed of Jive oblong thick pet ah * which 
tire a little concave, fpreading open , thefe Jit in a fmall 
empalement of one leaf indented at fivep arts at the top. 
It bath about ten or twelve ftamina, which arc joined in 
three or four bodies* which are terminated by oblong fum- 
mits. It bath an oval germen, fupporting a cylindrical 
ftyle the length of the ft ami fid, crown M by a globular fum- 
mit. The germen afterward becomes an oval fruit with 
a flefhy rind, inclojing a thin pulpy fruit with feveral cells, 
each having two hard feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in tliefixth fection of 
Tournefort's twenty-firft clafs, which includes the 
trees and fhrubs with a Rofe T Ihaped flower, whofe 
poirital becomes a flefhy fruit with hard dry feeds. 
Dr. Linhseus has joined the Citron, Orange, and Le- 
mon together, making them only different (pecies of 
the fanle genus i.bot if we admit of the fruit being 
a • charafteriftic note to' dftHhguifti the genus^ the 
Lirhon cannot be joined with tile Orange, for the 
Orange has a globular fruit, cOmprefled at both ends, 
but the Lirnoh, has an oval fruit, prominent at the top, 
and the' latter hath not fo niany cells as the former. 
It is' placed in the fecond lection of .Liniueus's 
eighteenth clafs, which includes' the plants whbfe 

flowers have about twenty ftamina joined in leve- 
ral hodies. ' ; 1 

The Speci£s are, ' 

x. Limon Tbins '6vara-te^ 

fubferratis. Limon'- : tree' ivitb 1 oval, fpear-papedy a'aite- 
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pointed leaves, which are little fawed. Limon vul^ah'si 
Ferr. Hefp. 193. The common Limon. & ' 

2. Limon {Spinofwm) foliis ovatis integris,. ramis fub- 
fpinofis. Limon with oval entire leaves, and branches 
which arc fonmvhat fpiny. Limon acris! Ferr. Help. 
331. The four Limon, commonly called Lime. 

3. Limon (Racemcftim) foliis ovato-lanceoUtis fubferra- 
tis, fruclu conglqmerato. Limon with oval fpear- 
Jhaped leaves, which are femcwhat faived, and fruit 
growing in clufters. L i m 0 n fr u<£t u r a c e mo fo. To u rn . 
Inft. R. H. 621. Limon with fruit growing in bunches. 
There are great varieties of this fruir, which are pre- 
ferred in fome of the Italian gardens* and in both the 
Indies there are feveral which have not yet been in- 
troduced to the European gardens but thefe, like 
Apples and Pears, may be multiplied without end from 
feeds, therefore I mail only mention the molt remark- 
able varieties which arc to be found in the EngUfli 
gardens at prefent, . as it would be to little purpofe to 
enumerate all thofe which are mentioned in the foreign 
catalogues. 0 

The Limon-tree w ith variegated leaves. 
The fweet Limon. 

The Pear- fhaped Limon. 

The imperial Limon. 

The Limon called Adam's Apple. 
The furrowed Limon. 
The childing Limon? 
The Limon with double flowers. 
The common Limon and the fwcet Limon arc brought 
to England from Spain and Portugal in great plenty, 
but the fruit of the latter are not much eftcemed. The 
Lime is not often brought to England, nor is that 
fruit much cultivated in Europe, but in the Weft- 
Indies it is preferred to the Limon, the juice beino- 
reckoned wholefomer, and the acid is more agreeable 
to the palate ; there are feveral varieties' of this fruit 
in the Weft-Indies, fome of which have a fweet juice, 
but thofe are not greatly efteemed ; and as the inha- 
bitants of thofe iflands do not propagate thefe fruits 
by grafting or budding,' being contented with fowing 
their feeds, fo there is no doubt but a great variety of 
them may be found by any perfon who is curious in 
diftinguilhing them. 

As I have never known the common Limon ever vary 
to the Lime, when raifed from feeds, nor the Lime 
vary to the Limon, I fuppofe they arc fpecifkally 
different, for I have frequently raifed both from feeds, 
and have always found them continue their difference 
in leaf and branch, for I never waited to fee their 
fruir, as they were only defigned for ftocks, to bud 
other forts into them. 

The Pcar-fhaped Limon is a fmall fruit with very 
little juice, fo is not much propagated any where ; the 
curious, who have room and convenience for keeping 
many of thefe trees, may preferve a plant or two of 
this fort for the fake of variety. 
The fruit of the Imperial Limon is fometimes brought 
to England from Italy, but I do not remember to have 
fe n any of this fort imported from Spain or Portu- 
gal, fo that I fuppofe they are not much propagated 
in cither of thefe countries ; for the inhabitants ofboth 
thofe fine countries are fo very incurious, elpecially in 
horticulture, as to tr u ft al moil entirely to nature, that 
the products of their gardens arc inferior both in num- 
bers* and quality, to many other parts of Europe, 
where the climate is much lefs favourable for thefe 
productions. And in the article we are now upon, 
there' are many ftrong inftanccs of the fiothfulncfs, or 
incuriofity of the Portugueze particularly, for they 
had many of the moft curious forts of Orange, Limon, 
and Citron-trees', brought from the Indies to Portu- 
gal formerly, which feemed to thrive aim oft as well 
there, as in their native. foil, and yet they have not 
been propagated ; there are a few trees of thefe forts 
ftill remaining in fome neglected gardens near Li£ 
bon, almoft unnoticed by the inhabitants. As 
there are alfo feveral curious trees and plants, which 
were formerly introduced from both Indies, fome. 
of which thrive and produce" fruit amidft the wild 
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bufhes and weeds, with which thofe gardens arc 
fpread over. 

All thefe forts are propagated by budding or inarch- 
ing them either on llocks of Lemons or Citrons, pro- 
duced from feeds, but they will not lb readily unite on 
Orange Hocks, for which reafon the Citrons are pre- 
ferable to either Oranges or Lemons for (locks, as 
they readily join with either fort, and being of larger 
growth, caule the buds of the other forts to flioot 
much llrongcr than if they were on Hocks of their 
own kind. The method of raifing thefe flocks, ahd 
the manner of budding them, being already exhibited 
under the article of Aukantium, it would be fuper- 
fluou.s to repeat it here. 

The culture of the Lemon being the fame with that 
of the Orange- tree, it would be needlefs to repeat 
it here ; therefore I fhall only oblcrve, that the com- 
mon Lemons are fomewhat hardier than the Oranges, 
and will bring their fruit to maturity with us better 
than they win do, and require to have a greater fhare 
of frefh air in winter-, for which reafon, they fhould 
always be placed nearer to the doors or windows 
of the green-houle snd in fome curious gardens, 
tiiefe trie.; have been planted againfl walls, where, 
by covering them with glafles in winter, and pro- 
tecting them from fevere fro ft, they have produced 
plenty of large fruit : as thefe trees do generally pro- 
duce ftronger flioots, they require more water to be 
given them than the Orange ; but as to the tender 
iorts, they muft be treated with a little more care, 
otherwife their fruit will fall in winter, and come to 
nothing ; thefe things being fully exhibited before, 
I refer the reader (as I hinted) to the article Auran- 
tium, where their culture is fully fet forth. 

LIMONIUM. Tourn. Iml. R. H. 341. tab. 177. 
Staticc. Lin. Gen- Plant. 348. [takes its name of A«- 
p.«y, a marfh, as growing in marfhes.] Sea Lavender. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers have an imbricated perianthium* riflng one 
above amt her. The flower is funnel-Jhaped* compofed of 
five petals* which are narrow at their bafe* but are broad 
and fpreading at the top. It hath five awl-Jhaped fta- 
wina which arc porter than the petals* crowned by prof 
irate fummits. It hath a JinaU germen* fupporting five 
flendcr fly let* crowned by pointed ftigmas. The empale- 
tnent of the flower afterward becomes a capfule* flout clofe 
at the neck, but expanded above where the feeds arc lodged. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Tourncfori's eighth rials, which includes the herbs 
with a Clove Gilliflowcr flower, whofe pointal be- 
comes the feed inclofed in the empale ment. Dr. Lin- 
naeus has joined this genus to the Statice of Tourne- 
fort, and places it in the fifth fection of his fifth clafs, 
which contains the plants whole flowers have five (la- 
mina and five ftylcs. As the flowers of this genus are 
ranged one above another in form of fpikes, and thofe 
of the Staticc arc ccHedlcd in globuar heads, they may, 
•without impropriety, be kept fcparate; and as there 
arc feveral fpeeies of each genus, therefore I have 
the rather been inclined fo to do, than by joining 
them, tofweJ! the genus. 
The SrTxir.s are, 

1. Limonium (VuJgare) fqliis ovato-lanceolatis, caule 
tcreti nude paniculate. Sea Lavender with oval fpear- 
Jhaped leaves, and a taper paniculated ftalk. Limonium 
"in arid mum majus. C. B. P. 192. Common great Sea 

Lavender. 

■2. Limoninm {Narboncnfe) foliis oblongo-ovatis, caule 
paniculato paiulo, fpicis florum brevioribus. Sea La- 
vender with olflcng oval leaves* a fpreading paniculated 
flail:, and flscrter fpikes of flowers. Limonium mariti- 
rnum majus alterum ferotinum Narbonenfe. H. R. 
Par. Another large late flcwering Sea Lavender of 
Narbounc. 

3. Limonium {clctcfplium) foliis ovatis obtufis, petiolis 
decurrcntibus, caule panicnlato, fpicis florum erecti- 
on bus. Sea Lavender with oval obittfe leaves* running 
foot-ftalks, c paniculated ftalk, and more upright fpikes 
of flowers, Limonium m arid mum minus, oles folio. 
•C. 13. P. 192. Small Sea Lavender* with an Olive leaf. 
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4. Limonium (Hnmile) foliis lanceolatis, caule humile 
patulo, fpicis florum tenuipribus. Sea Lavender with 
fpear-Jhaped leaves* a low fpreading ftalk* and flendcr 
fpikes of flowers. Limonium Anglicum minus, cauli- 
bus ramofioribus, floribus in fpicis rarius fids. Rail 
Hill. . 2 1 7. Lejfer Englijh Sea Lavender* with more 
branched ftalks* and flowers feldom growing in a fpike, 

5. Limonium (T artariewn) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, caule 
ramoib patulo, floribus diftantibus uno verfu difpofi- 
tis. Sea Lavender with narrow fpear-Jhaped leaves, a 
branching fpreading ftalk* and flowers placed afunder on 
one fide the ftalk. Limonium Orientale, plantaginis 
folio, floribus umbellatis. T. Cor. Oriental Sea- Laven- 
der with Plantain leaves* and flowers growing in an umbel. 

6"- Limonium {Sinttatuni) foliis radicalibus alternatim 
pinnato-finuatis, caulinis ternis triquetris fubulatis 
decurrentibus. Sea Lavender with the lower leaves alter- 
nately finuated like wings* and thofe upon the ftalks three- 
cornered* awl-Jhaped* and running along the foot-ftalk. 
Limonium peregrinum, foliis afplenii. C. B. P. Fo- 
reign Sea Lavender with Spleenwort leaves. 

7. Limonium (Siculum) caule fruticofo patulo, foliis li- 
near! lanceolatis craftis, floribus folitariis diftantibus. 
Sea Lavender with a fpreading fhrubby ftalk* narrow, 
thick* fpear-Jhaped leaves* and flowers growing fingly at a 
diftance from each other. Limonium Siculum ligno- 
fum, gallas ferens, & non ferens. Bocc. Rar. IVocdy 
Sicilian Sea Lavender* fometimes producing galls* at other 
times not. 

8. Limonium {Africamint) foliis inferioribus lanceolatis 
hirfutis ferratis caulinis ternis linearibus acutis decur- 
rentibus. Sea Lavender with fpear-ft/aped lower leaves 
which are hairy and fawed* but growing by threes on the 
ftalks* narrow* acute-pointed* and running along the ftalk. 
Limonium Africanum caule alato, foliis integris hir- 
futis, petalo pallide flavo calyce amcene purpureo. 
Marty n . Ce n t. 4 8 . tab. 48 . African Sea Lavender- with 
a winged ftalk* entire hairy leaves, pale yellow petals to. 
the flower* and a beautiful purple empale went* 

9. Limonium (Reticulatum) foliis cuneiformibus, caule 
ercclo paniculato, ramis inferioribus fterttibus nudis. 
Sea Lavender with wedge-Jhaped leaves* an upright pani- 
culated ftalk* and the under branches fterile and naked. 
Limonium minus flagellis tortuofis. Bocc. Muf. Small 
Sea Lavender with twifted /hoots. 

10. Limonium (Cordatum) caule nudo paniculato, foliis 
fpathulatis retufis. Sea Lavender with a paniculated 
naked ftalk* and fpatule-Jhaped blunt leaves. Limoni- 
um maritimum minus, foliolis cordatis. C. B. P. Small 
Sea Lavender with little leaves* which are heart-fljaped. 

11. Limonium {Echoideum) caule nudo paniculato, te- 
reti, foliis tuberculatis. Sea Lavender with a naked* ta- 
per* paniculated ftalk* and leaves fet with tubercles. ^ Li- 
monium minus annuum, bullatis foliis vel echioides. 
Bot. Monfp. Small annual Sea Lavender with ftudded 
leaves. 

12. Limonium {Fruticqfum) caule erecto fruticofo, fo- 
liis lineari-lanceolatis obtufis, floribus al tern is. Sea 
Lavender with an upright fhrubby ftalk* narrow fpear- 
Jhaped leaves* ending in obtufe points* and flowers ranged 
alternately. Limonium Egyptiacum fruticofum, fo- 
liis lanceolatis obtufis. Shrubby Egyptian Sea Lavender 
with blunt fpear-fhaped leaves. 

The firft lbrt grows naturally in the marfhes which 
are flowed by the fea, in feveral parts of England. 
The roots of this plant are thick, of a reddifti colour, 
and an aftringent tafte, fending out many ftrong fibres, 
which fir ike deep in the ground ; and from the upper 
part of the root comes out feveral oval lpear-fhaped 
leaves, from four to five inches long, and more than 
two inches broad in the middle 5 they are fmooth, of 
a pretty thick confidence, and of a dark green. The 
ftalks rife upward of a foot high, is naked of leaves, 
divided into many branches, which are again divided 
into fmaller toward the top ; thefe are terminated by 
(lender fpikes of pale blue flowers, ranged on one 
fide the ftalk above each other, coming out of narrow 
* covers like (heaths-, thefe appear in July, and are 
fucceeded by oblong feeds, which arc inclofed in the 

,empalement s ripening in autumn. 
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The fecond fort grows naturally in the fuuth of 
France on the fea-coaft. The leaves of this fort are 
of an oblong oval form ; they are fix inches- long, and 
three broad, fmooth, entire, and of a deep green. The 
ftalk rifes fifteen or fixteen inches high, dividing into 
feveral fpreading branches, which are divided again 
into fmaller, and are terminated fry feveral (hort 
foikes of pale blue flowers, ranged on one fide the 
foot-ftalk. This fort feldom flowers till the end 
of Auguft, fo never produces any good feeds in 
England. 

The third fort grows naturally in Narbonne and 
Provence ; this hath fmall, oval, obtufe leaves, about 
two inches long, and one broad, with pretty long 
foot-flalks, which are bordered, or winged with part 
of the leaves, which runs clofe to, and partly embrace 
the upper part of the root ; thefe are of a lighter 
green than either of the former. The ftalk riles a 
root and a half high, fending out branches alter- 
nately on each fide ; the lower ones being long, the 
others gradually diminiihing to the top, fo as to form 
a loofe kind of pyramid: thefe all point upward, and 
toward their ends fend out lpikes of pale blue flowers, 
which are erect. This fort flowers late in Auguft, 
fo never perfects feeds in England. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in England. It was 
firft difcovered on the fea banks near Walton, in Ef- I 
n fex, afterward near Maiden, in the fame county, and 
fince at the mouth of the river that runs from Chi- 
chefter, in SufTex. The leaves of this fort are fpear- 
fhaped, about three inches long, and one broad in 
the middle, lefiening gradually to both ends. The 
ftalk rifes four or five inches high, dividing into 
many fpreading branches, which arc very thick fet 
with ihort fpikes of whitilh blue flowers. Thefe ap- I 
pear in Auguft, and the feeds ripen in October. J 
The fifth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tourncfort in 
the Levant, from whence he fent the feeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where they grew, and have I 
produced feeds many years, which have been com- 1 
municated to many of the curious gardens in Europe. I 
The feeds of this fort were fent me from the Darda- I 
nelles, where the plants grow in plenty. The leaves j 
of this fort are about four inches long, and three quar- I 
ters of an inch broad in the middle, diminiihing gra- I 
dually to both ends. The ftalks rife about five j 
or fix inches high, dividing into feveral fpreading J 
branches, which are again divided into fmaller ; thefe I 
are terminated by fpikes of pale blue flowers, ranged J 
on one fide the foot-ftalk ; the whole, when growing, I 
being (pread wide, has fomewhat the appearance of I 
an umbel of flowers. This fort flowers in Auguft, I 
fo never ripens feeds here. I 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Sicily and Paleftine j I 
this is a biennial plant. The lower leaves which I 
fpread on the ground, are indented almoft to the I 
middle rib ; thefe indentures are alternateand blunt. | 
The ftalks rife a foot and a half high, dividing I 
upward into feveral branches, garnifhed at each joint 1 
with three narrow leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks, J 
from whole bate proceeds a leafy membrane, or wing, I 
which runs along on both fides the ftalk ; thefe are I 
rough, and a little hairy. The ftalks arc terminated I 
by panicles of flowers, which fit upon winged foot- I 
fhilks, each fuftaining three or four flowers of a light I 
blue colour, which continue long without fading. I 
This fort flowers in July and Auguft, but unlets the j 
fummer is very warm and dry, the feeds do not ripen I 
in England. I 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Sicily •, this hath I 
a (hrubby ftalk, which rifes about two feet high, di- I 
viding into feveral ligneous branches, which fpread I 
out on every fide j the lower part of thefe are clofely I 
garnifhed with gray leaves, like thole of the Sea Pur- 1 
(lain, and are of a thick confidence. The ''branches I 
are terminated by panicles of blue flowers, having I 
©ne.funnel-lhaped petal, which come out fingly at a I 
dxftance from each other, having long tubes, but di- I 
vide into five fegments upward, which fpread open. I 
This flowers from June till autumn, but never pro « 
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duces feeds in England : there is a variety of this, 
which bears galls like thofe upon the Oak, which 
grows naturally in Sicily, but I do not know if it is 
a different fpecies, for thole plants which are in the 
Englilh gardens have no appearance of any. 
The eighth fort was raifed in the 'Chelfca garden, 
from feeds which were brought me from Africa * 
this is a biennial plant, which dies foon after it has 
produced flowers and feeds. The lower leaves are 
but few in number ; they are fpear-lhaped, hairy, 
and (lightly fawed on their edges, about two inches 
long, and half an inch broad. The ftalk rifes about - 
fifteen inches high, which at each joint is garnifhed 
with three narrow leaves, ending in acute points ; 
from the bale of thefe leaves is continued a leafy mem- 
brane, or wing, running along the ftalk on each fide \ 
thefe ftalks branch out but little, and are terminated 
by Ihort panicles of flowers, whofe foot- ftalks are not 
winged as in the former each foot-ftalk fuftains two 
or three flowers of a bright blue colour, out of the 
middle of which arifes another fmall flower of a pale 
yellow colour. This fort flowered in July and Au- 
guft, 1757, but did not ripen feeds. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and was 
found growing on the border of the fea in Norfolk, 
by Mr. Henry Scott, a gardener, and has fince been 

found in plenty in Lincolnfliire, by Banks, Efq; 

The lower leaves of this fort are narrow at their baie, 
but enlarge upward, where they are broad, and 
rounded at the top, in fhape of a wedge. The ftalks 
are (lender and ftiff, rifing from feven to fourteen 
inches high, fending out many (lender fide branches ; 
all thofe which proceed from the lower part of the 
ftalk are barren, having no flowers ; but toward the 
top they have (hort panicles of whitifli flowers, which 
are fmall, and fit three or four together upon one 
foot-ftalk. This fort flowers in July and Auguft. 
The tenth fort grows naturally near the fea, about 
Marfeilles and Leghorn ; this hath many thick fleftiy 
leaves, which are (haped like a fpatula, growing near 
the root, and (bread on the ground they arc fmooth, 
and of a grayilh colour. The ftalks are naked, and 
rife about fix inches high, dividing toward the top 
into many fmaller branches, which are terminated by 
(hort crooked panicles of fmall flowers, of a pale red 
colour. This fort flowers in Auguft, but never pro- 
duces feeds in this country. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally about Montpelier 
and in Italy ; this is an annual plant* with long narrow 
leaves, which arc fet with rough tubercles like the 
leaves of Viper's Buglofs. The ftalks rife about eight 
inches high, dividing into two or three fmall branches, 
which are terminated by reflexed (hort fpikes of pale 
blue flowers ; thefe come out late in Auguft, and the 
feeds are feldom perfected in England. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in Egypt, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the Royal Garden at Pa- 
ris, part of which were fent me by Dr. Bernard de 
Juflicu, which grew in the Chelfea garden, where 
there are feveral plants, which have produced flowers 
many years. This rifes with an upright (hrubby 
ftalk to the height of eight or ten feet, divided up- 
ward into many branches, garniflied with narrow 
(pear-lhaped leaves, placed without order ; they are 
of a thick confiftence, and of a gray colour, fitting 
clofe to the branches. The flowers arc produced at 
the end of the branches in loofe panicles, Handing al- 
ternate on each fide the ftalk, one above another, 
with intervals between them ; they have pretty long 
tubes, which enlarge upward, where they are cut 
into five obtufe fegments, which ipread open $ thefe 
are of a bright (ky blue, but fade to a purple before 
they fall off. The flowers begin to appear in July, 
and there is a fucceflion of them till winter. 
The firftr, fecond, third, fourth, fifth, and eighth 
forts, are abiding plants, which will thrive in the open 
air in England j fuch of thefe as grow naturally in 
England, may be eafily procured from the places 
where they grow ; thefe plants may be tranfplantcd 
• at almoft any time of. the year, provided they arc 

carefully 
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* carefully taken up, preserving fome earth to their 
roots, and in hot weather to (hade, them till they 
have taken new root ; after which time they will re- 
quire-no other culture but to" keep the ground clean 
from weeds, and in the Turing to ftir up the ground 
between them to loofen it. As thefe plants do not 
require much culture, nor do they take up much 
room, fo a few of each fort may be allowed to have 
a place in gardens, where there is room, for the lake 
of variety. Thefe plants do not propagate very fail 
in gardens, fo the roots need not be removed of tener 
than every third or fourth year, at which time they 
may be flipped to increafe them * the belt time for 
this is in the autumn, that the plants may be well 
rooted before the fpring, otherwife they will not 
flower very ftrong the following fummer. They 
Ihould be planted in a loamy loil, on an eaft af- 
pected border, where they may enjoy the morning 
fun; but fcreened from the great heat in the middle 
. of the day ; in fuch a fituation the roots will con- 
tinue fevcral years,, and flower as well as in their 
native foil. 

Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by feeds, fo 
that fuch of them as do not grow naturally in Eng- 
land, may be obtained by procuring their' feeds from 
abroad. Thefe mould be fown upon a border ex- 
pofed to the morning, fun, and on a fofc loamy foil, 
early in the fpring, for the feeds lie a cpnfiderablc 
time in the ground before the plant comes up ; 
therefore the ground muft be kept entirely clean from 
weeds, and if the feaibn ihould prove very dry, the 
border mould be watered two or three times a week, 
otherwife the feeds will lie a whole year before they 
vegetate •* when the plants come up, they muft be 
kept clean from weeds, and in very dry weather wa- | 
tered, and in the autumn they may be tranfplanted~ 
where they are defigned to remain. 
The fixth and eighth forts are biennial plants, which 
rare|y perfect their feeds in England, io that unlefs 
frefli feeds can be procured from warm countries, 
where they ripen well, it will be very difficult to 
continue the forts. If the feeds of thefe can be ob- 
tained time enough to fowthem in the autumn, the 
plants will come up the following ipring ; but when 
they are fown in the fpring, they feldom grow the 
fame year. Thefe feeds fhould be fown on a border 
of loamy earth, not ftifF or moift, and expofed to the 
fouth * but when the fun is warm, the border mould 
be fliaded with mats, to prevent the earth from dry- 
ing too faft. When the plants come up, they muft 
? be kept clean from weeds 5 and if they are too clofe, 
(bme of them ihould be carefully taken out as fbon 
as they are fit to remove, and planted in fmallpots, 
placing them in the (hade till they have taken new 
root then they may be placed where they may en- 
joy the morning fun till autumn, when they Ihould 
be put into a hot-bed frame, where they may be 
fcreened from hard froft, but enjoy the free air in 
mild weather •, and thofe plants which are left in the 
border where they were fown, muft be covered with 
mats in hard froft ; for though they will often live 
through the winter in mild ieafons, yet hard froft 
will always deftroy them. The following fummer 
the plants will flower, and if the fcafon. proves warm 
and dry, they will ripen feeds, and the roots fbon af- 
ter decay. 

The feventh and twelfth forts are . Ihrubby plants, 
which are too tender to live through the winter in the 
open air in England, fo the plants muft be removed 
into fhelter in the autumn, but they only require pro- 
tection from hard froft : thefe plants may be placed 
with Myrtles, Oleanders, and other hardy grecn-houfe 
plants, where they often continue to flower great 
part of winter, and make a pretty variety. Thefe 
forts are eafily propagated by cuttings, which, if 
planted in July on a fhady border, and duly watered, 
- will take root in fix or feven weeks, when they mould 
be taken up and planted into pots -filled with Jight 
loamy earth, placing them in the ihadc< till they 
have taken root ; then they may be expofed till Oc- 
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tober, at which time they muft be removed into 
flicker. 

The. eleventh fort is annual, and rarely ripens feeds 
here, fo thefe muft be procured from abroad, and 
lowed in the fame way as the fixth and eighth forts 
LINARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 168. tab. 76. An- 
tirrhinum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 668. [fo called of Li- 
num, Lat. flax, becaufe its leaves relemble flax.] 
Toad-flax ; in French, Linaire. 

The Characters are, . 
The flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf* 
divided into five parts almcft to the bottom. The flower 
hatb one petal* and is of the ringent {or grinning) kind 
with an oblong fwelling tube* having two lips above* with 
the chaps /hut. The upper lip is bifid and reflexed on 
the fides * t the lower lip is trifid and obtufe. It hatb an 
oblong neclarium* tvbich is awl-Jhaped and prominent be- 
hind, and four ftamina* which are included in the upper 
lip* two ofwbich are fhorter than the other, and a round- 
ijb germen fupporting a Jingle ftyle, crowned by an obtufe 
ftigtna. The germen afterward turns to a roundifh obtufe 
capfule with two cells, filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fc&ion 
of Tournefort's third clafs, which includes the herbs 
with a tubulous, anomalous, perfonated flower, of 
one petal. Dr. Linnaeus joins this genus, and alfo 
the Alarina of Tourncfort to the Antirrhinum, and 
places 'that genus in the fecond fection of his 
fourteenth clafs, in which are contained the plants 
whofe flowers have two long and two fhort ftamina, 
and the feeds are included in a capfule. The plants 
of this genus agree in their general characters w ith 
thole of the Antirrhinum, or Calve's Snout, except in 
one particular, which is in the nectarium of the Li- . 
naria, which, from the bafe of the petal, ftretche* out 
like a heel ; whereas the flowers of the Antirrhinum, 
have their nectarium lodged withinfide the bafe of 
the petal : this being fo very obvious, and both ge- 
nera having many fpecies, I thought it might be ea- 
fier for ftudents in botany to range them under dif- 
ferent genera, than to join them under one. 
The Species are,. 

1. Lin aria (Vulgaris) foliis lanceolato-linearibus con- 
fertis caule erecto, fpicis terminalibus feflilibus. 
Toad-flax with fpear-fhaped linear leaves growing in 
clufters* and an upright ftalk terminated by [pikes of 
flowers, fitting clofe. to the ftalk. Linaria vulgaris lu- 
tea, flore majore. C. B. P. 212. Common yellow Toad- 
flax with a larger flower. 

2. Linaria (Triphylla) foliis ternis ovatis. ..Toadflax 
with oval leaves placed by threes. Linaria triphylia 
minor lutea. C. B. P. 212. Smaller three-leaved yellow 
Toad-flax. 

3. Linaria {Lufitanica) foliis quaternis lanceolatis, 
caule erecto ramofo, floribus pedunculatis. Toad-flax 
with fpear-fhaped leaves placed by fours* an upright 
branching ftalk* and flowers upon foot-ftalks. Linaria 
latiflimo folio Lufitanica. H. R. Par. Broadeft-leaved 
Portugal Toad-flax. 

4. Linaria {Alpina) foliis fubquaternis linearibus caule 
diffufo, floribus racemofis. T oadflax with linear leaves 
placed by fours on the lower part of the ftalk, a diffufed 
ftalk and branching flowers. Linaria quadrifolia fupina. 
C. B. P. 213. Low four-leaved T oad-flax. 

5. Linaria (Purpurea) foliis lanceolato-linearibus fpar- 
fis, caule florifero erecto fpicato. Toad-flax with fpear- 
Jhaped linear leaves* and the flower-ftalks ere& and fpiked. 
Linaria purpurea major odorata. C. B. P. 2 13. Greater 
fweet-fcenled purple Toad-flax. 

6. Linaria (Repens) foliis linearibus confertis, caule 
erecto ramofo, floribus fpicaus terminalibus. Toadflax . 
with linear leaves in clufters, an ereel branching ftalk* 
and flowers in fpikes terminating the ftalks. Linaria cre- 
rulea, fojiis brevioribus & anguftioribus. Raii Syn. 
3. 282. Blue Toad-flax with Jborter and narrower leaves. 

7. Linaria (Mtdticaulis) foliis inferioribus quinis li- 
nearibus. Toadflax with, linear leaves* placed by Jives (it 

. the lower part of the ftalks. Linaria Sicula multicaulis, 
folio molluginis. Bocc. Rar. 38. Sicilian Toadflax with 
many ftalks and a Bedftraw leaf, 

8. Li- 
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$. Lin aria, (Triftis) foliis lanceolatis fparfis, inferiori- 
bus oppofitis, he&ariis fubulatis, floribus (ubfeflili- 
. bus. Toad-fax with fpear-Jbaped fparfed leaves ■, wi/ofr 
*/f &w*r ^ar/ 0/ Ate , * r* oppofite t awl-Jhaped 
netlariums, and flowers Jit ting almoft clofe. Linaria Hif- 
panica procumbens, foliis uncialibus glaucis, flore 
flavefcente pulchre ftriato, labiis nigro-purpureis. 
Act. Phil. N° 412. Trailing Spani/b Toad-flax with gray 
leaves an inch long, yellow flowers beautifully ftriped, and 
dark purple lips. 

Linaria (Monfpefulana) foliis linearibus confertis, 
caule nitido paniculaco, pedunculis fpicatis nudis. 
T tad-flax with linear leaves in clufters, a paniculated ftalk, 
and flowers in /pikes on naked foot-ftalks. Lin ari a capi 1 - 
laceo folio, odora. C. B. P. 213. Sweet Toadflax with 
hair-like leaves. 

10. Linaria (Villofa) foliis lanceolatis hirtis akernis, 
floribus fpicatis, foliolo calycino fupremo maximo. 
Toad-flax with alternate, hairy, fpear-fhaped leaves, 
flowers in [pikes, and the upper leaf of the empalement 
very large. Linaria latifolia villofa, laciniis calycinis 
iruequalibus, flore majore pallido ftriato riclu aureo. 
Horteg. Icon. Broad-leaved hairy T vad-flax, whofc em- 
palement is unequally cut, and a large pale ftriped flower 
with a golden fnout. 

11. Linaria (Pe lift eri ana) foliis canlinis linearibus fpar- 
fis, radicalibus rotundis. Toad-flax with linear leaves 
placed Jparfedly on theftalks, and on the lower leaves round. 
Linaria annua purpureo violacea, calcaribus longis, 
foliis imis rotund iorifrus. VaiJl. Bot. Par. 1 1 8. An- 
nual purple Violet Toad-flax, with long fpurs and rounder 
leaves at bottom. 

12. Linaria (Chalepenfis) foliis lineari-lanceolatis al ter- 
ms, floribus racemofis, calycibus corolla longioribus. 
T oad-flax with linear fpear-Jhaped leaves placed alternate, 
branching flowers, and empalements longer than the petals. 
Linaria annua anguftifolia, flofculis albis, longius 
caudatis. Triump. 87. Narrow-leaved annual Toadflax, 
with white flowers having long tails. 

13. Linaria (Dalmatica) foliis lanceolatis alternis, 
caule fufiruticofo. Toad-flax with fpear-Jhaped alternate 
leaves, and an under fhrub ftalk. Linaria latifolia Dal- 
niatica, magno flore. C. B. P. 212. Broad-leaved Toad- 
"ix of Dalmatia with a large flower. 

Linaria (Geniftifolia) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
panicula virgata. Toad-flax with Jpear-Jhaped acute- 
pointed leaves, and a rod-like panicle. Linaria genifbe 
folio glauco, flore luteo. Par. Bat. App. 9. Toad-flax 
with a gray Dyer's IV fed leaf and a yellow flower. 

15. Linaria (Spuria) foliis ovatis alternis, caule flac- 
cido procumbente. Toad-flax with oval leaves placed 
alternate, and a weak trailing ftalk. Elatine folio fub- 
rotundo. C. B. P. 253. Flucllin with a roundijh leaf. 

16. Linaria (Elatina) foliis haftatis alternis, caule 
flaccido procumbente. Toad-flax with arrow-pointed 
leaves placed alternate, and a weak trailing ftalk. Ela- 
tine folio acuminato. C. B. P. 253. Fluellin with an 
acute-pointed leaf. 

1 7. Linaria (Cymbalaria) foliis cordatis quinqueloba- 
tis alternis glabris. Toad-flax with heart-Jhaped leaves 
having five lobes, which are alternate and fmootb. Li- 
naria hederaceo folio glabro, feu Cymbalaria vulga- 
ris. Tourn. Jnft. R. H. 169. Toad-flax with a fmooth 
Ivy leaf, or common Cymbalaria. 

There arc feveral other fpecies of this genus which 
are well known and defcribed, which are of lefs note, 
fo are very rarely admitted into gardens, for which 
reafon I have not enumerated them here. 
The firft of thefe plants grows in great plenty upon 
the fides of dry banks in moft parts of England, and 
is feldom cultivated in gardens ; for it is a very trou- 
bleforhe plant to keep within bounds, the roots being 
very apt to fpread under ground, and rife at a great 
diftance from the mother plant, whereby it greatly in- 
jures whatever plants ftand near it. This is one of 
the plants mentioned in the catalogue of fimples at 
the end of the College Difpenfatory, to be ufed in 
medicine. 

This hath a great number of flender white roots, 
which creep far on every fide, from which arife fe- 
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vera! cre& branching dalles a foot and a half high* 
garnifhed with narrow gray leaves in clufters, and 
terminated byfpikes of yellow flowers, fitting clofe 
to the ftalk. The flowers are of one petal, with a 
long tube, to which is fixed a fpur or heel, called a 
nectarium ; the fore parts of the flower has the ap- 
pearance of the mouth of an animal, the under lip is 
hairy within ; the chaps are of a golden colour, but 
tlie other, parts of the flower are of a pale yellow \ 
thefe are fucceeded by roundilh capfules with two 
cells, filled with flat black feeds. It flowers in July 
and Augufl, when it makes a pretty appearance, fo 
that a few plants might be allowed a place in gar- 
dens, were it not for their creeping roots, which fpread 
too much, and become troublefome weeds therefore 
the routs Ihould be confined in pots to keep them 
within bounds. 

There is an ointment made of this herb and hog's- 
lard, which is accounted excellent for the piles, being 
mixed with the yolk of an egg at the time of ufing 
it. The plant is reckoned to be aperitive and diure- 
tic, opening obftmctions of the liver and Ipleen, 
helping the dioply and jaundice. 
The fecond fort grows naturally about Valencia and 
in Sicily ; this is an annual plant, which rifes with an 
upright branching ftalk near a foot and a half high, 
garnifhed with oval, fmooth, gray leaves, placed of- 
ten by threes, and fometimes by pairs oppofite at the 
joints the flowers grow in fhort fpikes at the top of 
the ftalks ; they are fliaped like thole of the common 
fort, but have not fo long tubes \ they are yellow, 
with Saffron -coloured chaps. This fort flowers in 
July and Augufl, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, 
and the plants foon after decay. 

There is a variety of this whofe flowers have a 
purple ftandard and fpur, which makes a pretty ap- 
pearance in a garden ; but it is generally fuppofed to 
be only an accidental variety which has rifen from 
feeds of the former, for which reafon I have not enu- 
merated it here ; though from many years culture of 
both forts, I have never yet perceived cither of them 
alter. The leaves of this arc longer than thofe of the 
yellow, but in other refpects they do not differ. 
This fort may be propagated by feeds, or by the 
roots. ; the feeds fliould be fown in the fpring, on the 
borders of the flower-garden where they are defigned 
to remain and when the plants come up, they fhould 
be thinned where they are too clofe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. If 
fome of the feeds are fown in autumn upon a warm 
dry border, the plants will live through the winter, 
unlefs the froft proves very fevere ; and thefe au- 
tumnal plants will grow' larger, flower earlier, and 
from thefe good feeds may always be obtained : the 
firft fort is leldom admitted into gardens. 
The third fort rifes with upright ftalks near two 
feet high, which are garnifhed with fpear-ftiaped 
fmooth leaves, placed fometimes by fours round the 
ftalk, and at others by pairs oppofite ; the ftalks are 
terminated by large purple flowers with long fpurs, 
ftanding upon fdot-ftalks. This flowers in July, but 
feldom ripens feeds in England j it grows naturally 
in Portugal and Spain. 

This fort is tenderer than the laft, fo mould be 
planted in a dry foil and a warm fituation, otherwife 
the plants are often deftroyed in winter. This plant 
is propagated by feeds in die fame manner as the for- 
mer, as alfo by parting the roots but it is advifeable 
always to keep fome of thefe plants in pots, that they 
may be removed into flielter in winter, otherwife in 
hard frofts they will be killed. 

The fourth fort grows naturally about Verona, from 
whence I received the feeds. This is a perennial plant, 
from whofe roots arife .feveral di flu fed ftalks about 
eight inches long, garniftied with narrow, fliort, gray 
leaves, placed by fours round the ftalks at bottom, but 
upward they are oppofite ; the ftalks are terminated by 
(hort branching tufts of pale yellow flowers with golden 
chaps. This fort flowers in June, and in warm ieafons 
fometimes the feeds will ripen here in the autumn. 

8 C The 
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The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy this hath a perennial root, fending out ma- 
ny ftalks 5 thofe of them which fupport the flowers are 
erect, and near three feet high, but the other ftalks 
are weaker, and hang loofely on every fide the plants ; 
thefe are garnifhed with long, narrow, fpear-fhaped 
leaves placed fparfedly they are fmooth, and of a 
gray colour. The ftalks arc terminated by long 
loofe fpikes of blue flowers, which appear in June, 
July, and Augult, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, 
which, if permitted to fcatter, will produce plenty of 
young plants without any further care. 
The lixth fort grows naturally about Henley in Ox- 
fordlhire, and alfo in fome parts of Hertfbrdlhire. 
This hath a perennial root, from which arife feveral 
ftalks near two feet high, which branch out on every 
fide, and are garnifhed with narrow leaves growing 
in clufters toward the bottom, but upward they are 
fome times by pairs, and at others fingle. The flowers 
are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the ftalks ; 
they are of a pale blue colour, which appear in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in the aurumn ; which, 
if permitted to fcatter, will produce plenty of plants. 
When the feeds happen to fall upon old walls, the 
plants will grow there and continue longer than thofe 
planted in tlic ground. 

I received a fpecimen of this fort from abroad, by the 
title of Linaria arvenfis crerulea. C. B. P. 
The leventh fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this is an 
annual plant, from whofe root arifes many ftalks 
which are very (lender and about a foot high, which 
on their lower part arc garnilhed with five very nar- 
row leaves at each joint, but upward they are fome- 
times by pairs, and at others they are fingle : the ftalks, 
are divided into many fmall branches, which are gar- 
nilhed with fmall yellow flowers, coming out finale 
at distances from each other ; thefe are fhaped like 
thofe of the other fpecies. The flowers appear in Ju- 
ly, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. There are 
two varieties of this, one with a deep yellow, and the 
other a fulphur-coloured flower. 
This is propagated by feeds in the fame manner as 
the fecond fort •, if the feeds are permitted to fcatter, 
the plants will come up without care, and if they are 
kept clean from weeds, will produce their flowers 
early in the fumtner. 

The eighth fort grows naturally on the rocks about 
Gibraltar, from whence the late Sir Charles Wager 
brought the feeds, which were fown in his curious 
garden at Parlbn's Green near Fulham, where they 
Succeeded, and from thence many curious gardens 
were furnifhed with the plants. This has a perennial 
root, from which come out many (lender fucculent 
ftalks about eight or nine inches long, which are weak 
and hang down on every fide the root-, they are gar- 
nifhed with fhort, narrow,, fpear-fhaped leaves, of a 
gray colour, and fucculent, ftanding without order ; 
they arc about one inch long, and a fifth part of an 
inch broad. The flowers arc produced at the end of 
the ftalks in fmall bunches ; they are yellow, marked 
with purple ftripes, and the chaps of the flower, as 
alfo the Ipur, arc of a dark purple colour ; the flowers 
fit clofe upon the top of the ftalk. They appear in 
June and July, but do not produce feeds in England. 
This plant is eafily propagated by planting cuttings | 
in any of the fummcr months, which, if watered and 
fhaded, will foon take root, and may be afterwards 
planted in pots, filled with frelh, light, undunged 
earth, in which they will fucceed much better than in a 
richer foil •, for if they are planted in a fine rich earth, 
it, caufes them to grow very faft for a lhort time, but 
they feldom fail to rot foon after. Thefe muft be re- 
moved into Ihelter in winter, where they muft have 
as much free air as poflible in mild weather, and be 
only protected from fevere cold ; fo that if the pots 
are placed under a hot-bed frame, the plants will 
fucceed better than in a green-houfe, where they 
are apt to draw too much, which will caufe them to 
decay. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Wales, particularly 
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near Penryn. This hath a perennial root, from which 
arife many branching ftalks near two feet high, gar- 
nifhed with very narrow leaves growing in clutters, 
which are of a grayifli colour. The flowers arc pro- 
duced in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches ; they 
are of a pale blue colour, and fmell fweet. Thefe ap- 
pear in June, and there is often a fucceflion of flowers 
on the plants till winter. The feeds ripen in the au- 
tumn, which, if permitted to fcatter, will furnifh a 
fupply of young plants without any further care. If 
the feeds of this fort get on a wall, the plants will come 
up, and continue there a much longer time than when 
they are planted in the ground. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Spain \ the feeds of 
it were fent me by Dr. Hortega from Madrid. This 
is an annual plant, which riles with a fingle ftalk 
about a foot and a half high, garnifhed with hairy 
fpear-lhaped leaves, fitting clole to the ftalk, which 
are placed alternate. The flowers grow on the top 
of the ftalks in loofe fpikes ; they are of a pale yel- 
low colour, with a few dark ftripes, and the chaps are 
of a gold colour ; the upper fegment of the empale- 
ment is much larger than the lower. The flowers of 
this fort are as large as thofe of the common fort-, 
they appear in July, and the feeds will in warm fea- 
fons ripen in autumn in England. 
The feeds of this fort Ihould be fown in the Ipring, 
upon a border of light earth where the plants are de- 
figned to remain ; and when the plants come up, 
they muft be treated in the fame way as thofe of the 
fecond fort. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in France ; this is 
an annual plant, having round leaves at the root the 
ftalks- are flender, branching, and rife a foot high, 
garnifhed with very narrow leaves at each joint. The ' 
flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches they are of a bright blue colour, and ap- 
pear in July; the feeds ripen in the autumn, at which 
time they mould be fown ; for thofe which are fown 
in the fpring frequently lie in the ground till the 
fpring following, before the plants appear. When 
the plants come up, they muft be thinned where they 
are too clofe, and kept clean from weeds, which is 
all the culture they require. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Sicily 5 this is an 
annual plant, which rifes with a branching ftalk two 
feet high, garnilhed with very narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves placed alternately. The flowers are produced 
fingly all along the branches the gieateft part of their 
length ; they are fmall, white, and have very long 
tails or fpurs. This flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. If the feeds of this fort are 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up and 
fucceed better than if fown with care, and require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Crete, and alfo 
in Dalmatia. This rifes with a ftrong ligneous ftalk 
three feet high, garni fhed with fmooth ipear-fhaped 
leaves placed alternate, fitting clofe to the ftalk. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches in 
fhort loofe ipikes •, they are of a deep yellow colour, 
and much larger than thofe of the common fort, ftand- 
ing upon Ihort foot-ftaiks. This lbrt flowers in July, 
but the feeds very rarely ripen in England, fo that the 
plants are feldom feen in any gardens here.. It is 
propagated by feeds, which ihould be fown early in 
the fpring upon a border of light earth j and when 
the plants come up and are fit to remove, fome of 
them fhould be planted in pots filled with light fandy 
earth, and placed in the lhade till they have taken new 
root-, then they may be expoled with other hardy ex- 
otic plants till the end of October, when they fliould 
be put into a common hot-bed frame, where they may 
be protected from hard froll 5 but in mild weather 
they fliould enjoy the free air, for thefe plants only 
require to be protected from hard froft, for in mild 
winters they will live abroad without fhelter, if they 
are upon a dry foil •» therefore a part of the plants 
may be planted on a warm border of poor fandy foil, 

where they will live through our common winters 

very 
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^ery well; and thofe plants which grow in rubbifh 
and are dinted, will endure much more cold than the 
others. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this 
is a biennial plant, which rifes with an upright branch- 
ing ftalk from three to four feet high, garnilhed with 
fpear-fhaped leaves, ending in acute points, of a gray- 
ifli colour ; thefe are placed alternate. The flowers 
are produced ac the end of the branches, in loofe 
panicles ; they are of a bright yellow colour, and 
'fhapedlike thofe of the other forts. This flowers in- 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, 
which, if permitted to fcatter, the plants will come 
up the following fpring, and require no other care 
but to thin them where they are too clofe, and keep 
them clear from weeds. The plants always decay 
aifter they have ripened their feeds, therefore there 
Ihould be a fupply of young ones annually raifed. 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally amongft Wheat 
and Rye, infeveral parts of England. It is an annual 
plant with weak trailing ftalks, which fpread on the 
ground, and are a foot and a half long they are 
hairy, and garnifhed with oval leaves, placed alter- 
nately j from the fetting on of the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves ; at each joint comes out one flower, (haped 
like thofe of the other fpecies. The upper lip is yel- 
low, and the under is purple ; thefe appear in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn, which 
fhould be then fown, or permitted to fcatter ; for if it 
is fown in the fpring, it feldom grows the fame year, 
- for it is rarely feen among fpring- fown Corn, in thofe 
lands where it commonly grows. 
This plant is ufed in medicine, and is eftecmed vul- 
nerary, and good for old cancerous fares and ulcers ; 
it is accounted good for haemorrhages of all forts. 
The fixteenth lort differs from the fifteenth, in no- 
thing but the lhape of the leaves, wlrch in this are 
fhaped like the point of an arrow, and thole of the 
other are oval ; this is more commonly found in Eng- 
land than the other. 

The feventeenth fort was brought from Italy to Eng- 
land, where it now grows in as great plenty in the 
neighbourhood of London, as if it was in its native 
country, growing from the joints of walls, where- 
ever the feeds happen to fcatter. It is a perenial plant, 
which will thrive in any foil or fituation, fo that where 
it is once cftabliflied, it will be difficult to root out, for 
the feeds will get into any joints of walls, or the de- 
cayed parts of pales, as alio in the hollow of trees, 
where they grow and propagate plentifully ; for the 
ftalks put out roots at their joints, fo fpread them- 
felves to a great diftance. It flowers all the fummer, 
and the feeds ripen in fucccfiion. It is never culti- 
vated in gardens, but is fuppofed to be an excellent 

wound herb. 
LINGUA CERVINA. Hart's Tongue. 

Thefe plants commonly grow out from the joints of 
old walls and buildings, where they are moift and 
Jhady, and alfo upon fbady moift banks, but are fel- 
dom cultivated in gardens. There is a very great 
variety of thefe plants, both in the Eaft and Weft- 
Indies, but there are very few fpecies of them in Eu- 
rope j all the hardy forts may be propagated by part- 
ing their roots, and Ihould have a moift foil and fhady 
fituation. 

LINUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 339. tab. 170. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 349. Flax ; in French, Lin. 

The Characters are, 
tfbe flower batb a permanent empalement, compofed of 
five fmall, fpear-fhaped, acute leaves. It is compofed 
of five large oblong petals* which are narrow at their 
bafe, but broader upward, and fpread open. It bath five 
awl-fhaped ereel ftatnina, terminated by arrow-Jhaped fum- 
tnits. In the center is fttuated an ovalgcrmen, fupporting 
five flendcr ftyles, crowned by reflexedftigmas. Thegermen 
afterward turns to a globular capfule with ten cells, open- 
ing with five valves \ in each cell is lodged one oval, plain, 
fmooib feed* with an acute point. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Ltnnaeus's fifth clafs, in titled Pentandria Pentagy nia, 
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which contains thofe plants whofe flowers have five 
ftamina and five ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Linum (Ufltatiffimum) calycibus capfulifque mucro- 
natis petalis crenatis, foliis lanceolatis alternis caule? 
lubfolitario, Lin. Sp. Plant. 277. Flax with empale- 
ments, and capfules efiding in acute points, crenated petals 
to the flower, fpear-fhaped alternate leaves, and the ftalks 
commonly fmgle. Linum fativum. C. B. P. 214. Ma*> 
wired Flax. 

2. Linum (Humile) . calycibus capfulifque mucronatis, 
petalis cmarginatis, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule 
ramofo. Flax with fljatp-pointed empalements and cap- 
fides, the petals of the flower indented, fpear-fhaped alter- 
nate leaves, and a branching ftalk. Linum fativum hu- 
milius flore majore. Bobart. Boerh. Ind. alt. i.p. 2S4. 
Low manured Flax with a larger flower. 

3. Linum {Narbonenfe) calycibus acuminatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis fparfis ftri&is fcabris acuminatis, caule tereti 
bafi ramofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 278. Flax with acute- 
pointed empalements, rough fpear-fttaped leaves placed 
without order, ending in acute points, and a taper ftalk 
branching at the bafi. Linum fylveftre, casruleum, 
folio acuto. C. B. P. 107. IVtld blue Flax with an 
acute leaf. 

4. Linum (Tenuifolium) calycibus acuminatis, foliis fpar- 
fis linearibus fetaccis retrorliim fcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

278. Flax with acute-pointed empalements, and narrow 
briftly leaves placed without order, which are rough on 
their outfule. Linum fylveftre anguftifolium, floribus 
dilute purpurafcentibus vel carneis. C. B. P. 214. 
Narrow-leaved wild Flax, with a pale- purplijh or flejh- 
coloured flower. 

5. Linum (Anglictmi) calycibus capfulifque acuminatis, 
caule fubnudo fcabro, foliis acuminatis. Flax with 
acute-pointed empalements, an almoft naked rough ftalk, 
and acute-pointed leaves. Linum perenne, majus, cx- 
ruleum, capitulo majore. Mor. Hift. 2. 573. Greater 
blue perennial Flax with larger beads. 

6. Linum (Perenne) calycibus capfulifque obtufis, fo- 
liis alternis lanceolatis acutis, caulibus ramofiflimis. 
Plat. 1 66. Flax with obtufe empalements and capfules, 
alternate, fpear-Jhaped, acute leaves, and very branching 
ftalks, commonly called Siberian perennial Flax. 

7. Linum (Hifpanicum) calycibus acutis, foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis fparfis, caule paniculato procumbente. 
Flax with acute empalements, linear fpear-Jhaped leaves 
placed without order, and a paniculated ftalk. 

8. Linum (Bienne) calycibus patulis acuminatis, foliis 
linearibus alternis, caule ramofo. Flax with fpreading 
acute-pointed empalements, linear alternate leaves, and a 
branching ftalk. 

9. Linum (Hirfutum) calycibus hirfutis acuminatis fef- 
filibus alternis, caule corymboib. Lin. Sp. Plant. 277. 
Flax with hairy acute-pointed empalements, placed alter- 
nate clofe to the ftalks, whofe flowers are f ormed in a co- 
rymbus. Linum fylveftre, latifolium, hirfutum cseru- 
lcum. C. B. P. 339. Broad-leaved, baity, wild Flax, 

with a blue flower. 

10. Linum (Striclum) calycibus foliifque lanceolatis 
ftri&is mucronatis, margine fcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

279. Flax with fpear-fljaped leaves, and empalements 
which end in acute points, and have rough edges. Pafte- 
rina Lobelii. J. B. 3. p. 454. 

1 1. Linum (Fruticofum) calycibus acutis, petalis mte- 
gris, foliis inferioribus linearibus fafciculatis, fuperio- 
ribus alternis, caule fuffruticofo. Flax with acute, em- 
palements, entire petals to the flower, linear under leaves 
growing in clufters, the upper ones alternate, and a Jhrubby 
ftalk. Linum fylveftre acutis foliis fruticans. Barrel. 
Icon. 1008. V/ildFlax with a Jbrubby ftalk and acute 
leaves. 

12. Linum (Nodiflortmi) foliis lanceolatis alternis, flo- 
ribus alternis feffilibus caule fimplici. Flax with fpear- 
Jhaped leaves placed alternate, flowers growing alter- 
nate, and clofe to the ftalks, wbicb are Jingle. Li- 
num luteum ad fingula genicula fioridum. C. B. P. 
214. Telkw Flax witbflngle flowers growing from the 

joints. 
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1 5- Linum (Catharticum) foliis oppofitis ovato-lanceo- 
latis, caule dichotomo, corollis acutis. Hort.- Cliff. 
372. Flax with fpear-fhaped leaves placed oppo/tte* a 
ftalk divided by pairs, and acute petals to the flower, 
JLinum pratenfe, flofculis exiguis. C. B. P. 214. Mea- 
dow Flax with fmatt flowers* commonly called Mountain 
Flax. 

14. Linum {Mdritimum) calycibus ovatis acutis muticis, 
foliis lanceolatis inferioribus oppofitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
280. Flax with oval* acute* chaffy empalement s* and 
fpear-fhaped leaves* the lower of which grow oppofite. 
JLinum maritimum luteum. C. B. P. 214. Tellow ma- 
ritime Flax. 

The firft fort is the Flax which is cultivated in moft 
parts of Europe, but particularly in the northern parts; 
this is an annual plant, which uiually rifes with a (len- 
der unbranched ftalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
ni flied with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves placed alter- 
nate, ending in acute points, and are of a grajr co- 
lour. The flowers are produced on the top of the 
ftalks, each ftalk fuftaining four or five blue flowers, 
compofed of five petals, which are narrow at their 
bafe, but broad at the top, where they are (lightly 
crenated. The empalement of the flower is cut into 
five parts, which end in acute points. The flowers 
appear in June, and are fucceeded by roundifh cap- 
fules which have ten cells, opening with five valves, 
which are terminated by acute points ; each cell con- 
tains one fmooth flattifli feed, ending in a point, of 
a brownifh colour. The feeds ripen in September, 
, and the plants foon after perifh. 
When this plant is cultivated in the fields after the 
ufual method, it feldom riles higher than is before 
mentioned \ nor do the ftalks branch out, but when 
they are allowed more room 1 they will rife more than 
two feet high, and put out two or three fide branches 
toward the top, efpecially if the foil is pretty good 
where it is fown. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft, in having 
ftronger and (horter ftalks branching out much more. 
The leaves are broader, the flowers are larger, and the 
petals are indented at their extremities. The feed- 
veflels are alfb much larger, and the foot-ftalks are 
longer ; thefe differences arc lading, for I have culti- 
vated this and the common Flax on the fame ground 
upward of thirty years, and have never found either 
ot them alter. 

The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Italy, and Spain - 7 this rifes from a foot to eighteen 
inches high, branching out almoft to the bottom into 
many long (lender branches, which are garnifhed witli 
narrow, tpcar-lhaped, acute-pointed leaves, placed 
without order •* thefe are rough to the touch. The 
flowers are produced at'the end of the branches, al- 
moft in form of an umbel ; they are fmaller than 
thofe of the manured fort, and are of a pale blue co- 
lour. The feed-veflels are much fmaller, and not fo 
round. It flowers and feeds about the fame time as 
the former.- 

The fourth fort grows naturally about Vienna and in 
Hungary ; this fort feldom rifes more than a foot 
high, with a (lender ftalk, which divides into three 
or four (lender naked foot-ftalks at the top, each 
fuftaining two or three flowers, which are of a pale 
blue colour. The ftalks are garnifhed with (hort, 
narrow, briftly leaves, ftanding erect, which are rough 
on their outfide. This flowers and feeds about the 
fame time as the former, and the plant foon after 
decays. 

There arc two or three varieties of this, which differ 
in the colour of their flowers, but in other refpects 
are the fame. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in fomc parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in Cambridgefhire * this hath a 
perennial root, from which anfe three or four in- 
clining ftalks, garnifhed with fhort narrow leaves to- 
ward their bafe, but upward have fcarce any. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the ftalks, fitting 
very clofe ; they are of a blue colour, and about the 
.fize of thofe of the manured kind, and are fucceeded 
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by pretty large round feed-veflels, ending in acute 
points. This flowers about the fame time as the 
common Flax, but the roots will continue four or five 
years. 

The fixdi fort grows naturally in Siberia ; it hath a 
perennial root, from which arife feveral ftrong ftalks 
in number proportional to the fize of the root, and in 
height according to the goodnefs of the foil where ic 
grows ; for in rich moift ground they will rife near 
five feet high, but in middling ground about three 
feet ; thefe divide into feveral branches upward, and 
are garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, placed 
alternate ; they are not much more than an inch long, 
and an eighth of an inch broad, of a deep green, end in » 
in acute points. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, forming a kind of umbel, the 
ftalks rifing nearly of the fame height. The flowers 
are large, and of a fine blue colour ; thefe appear in 
June, and are fucceeded by obtufe feed-veflels, which 
ripen in September. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Spain, from 
whence I received the feeds ; this hath a perennial 
root, from whence come out feveral trailing ftalks, 
which are clofely garnifhed with leaves ; thefe never 
rife much from the ground, but between thefe come 
out upright ftalks, which rife upward of two feet high, 
garnifhed with pretty long, narrow, fpear-fhaped 
leaves, placed without order. The flowers grow in 
a fort of panicle toward the upper part of the branches * 
they are about the fize of thofe of the common fort, 
and are of the fame colour. It Mowers and ripens its 
feeds about the fame time, and the roots continue fe- 
veral years. 

The eighth fort I received from Iftria ; this hath a bi- 
ennial root, from which arife two or three ftalks, 
which divide into feveral branches, at about fix inches 
from the root, which divide again into fmaller toward 
the top ; they are garnifhed with fhort, narrow, acute- 
pointed leaves, placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the fide of the branches, ftanding upon long 
foot-ftalks. The empalement of the flower is com- 
pofed of five broadifh leaves ending in acute points, 
which fpread open j the flowers aie of the fame fize 
and colour as, the common Flax, and appear at the 
fame fcafon. The feeds ripen in the autumn, and the 
roots abide feveral years. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Hungary and Au- 
ftria ; this hath a perennial root, from which arife 
feveral ftalks near two feet high, which are thick, 
firm, and hairy, dividing at the top into feveral 
branches, and are garnifhed with broader leaves than 
the other fpecies, which are hairy. The flowers 
grow along the" ftalks alternately ; they arc large, 
and of a deep blue colour, appearing at the fame time 
with the common fort, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Germany and the 
fouih of France, amongft 'the Corn. This is an annual 
plant, rifing with an upright ftalk near a foot and a 
half high, garnifhed with fpear-fhaped acute-pointed 
leaves, which are rough on their edges they are 
about the fame length of thofe of the common Flax, 
but a little broader, placed alternately. The ftalks 
divide toward the top into feveral branches, each fuf- 
taining two or three yellow flowers, fitting in fpear- 
fhaped acute-pointed empale ments. Thefe appear in 
July, but unlefs the autumn proves favourable, the 
feeds never ripen in England. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Spain the feeds 
of it werefent me from Madrid by Dr. Hortcga. This 
hath a fhrubby ftalk which rifes a foot high, lending 
out feveral branches which are garnifhed with very 
narrow leaves coming out in clufters; but the flowering 
branches are garnifhed with broader and longer leaves, 
placed alternately at every joint. The flowers arc pro- 
duced at the end of the branches, ftanding erect upon 
long (lender foot-ftalks * they have acute-pointed em- 
palements. The petals of the flower are large, entire, 
and white, but before the flowers open, they are of a 
pale yellow colour. Thefe flowers appear in July, 

4. * but 
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but unlefs the autumn proves favourable, the feeds do 
not ripen in England. The flower-ftalks of this fort 
decay in the autumn, but the lower (hrubby ftalk 
continues with the other branches all the year. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally upon the Alps ; this 
hath a perennial root, from whence arife two or three 
(lender ftifF ftalks, which divide at the top into two 
or three (lender branches, garniflied with fpear-fhaped 
leaves placed alternately. The flowers come out 
fingly at the joints, and fit clofe to the ftalks ; their 
empalements are cut into live (lender fegments, 
which are longer than the petals of the flower. The 
flowers arc yellow, and appear about the fame time 
with the common fort, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

The thirteenth fort grows common in many parts of 
England, upon dry barren lulls. It is commonly call- 
ed Linum catharticum, purging Flax, and alfo Moun- 
tain Flax. This rifes with feveral branching (lender 
ftalks about feven or eight inches high, garniflied with 
fmall, oval, fpear-lhaped leaves placed oppofite. The 
rlowers are fmall and white, ftanding upon pretty Jong 
foot-ftalks, which come out from the lide of the 
branches, and alfo where they are divided. They ap- 
pear in July, and are fucceeded by fmall round cap- 
lules, containing fmall flat feeds which ripen in the 
autumn. This is one of thofe plants which refufes 
culture. I have frequently fown the feeds both in au- 
tumn and fpring, but could feldomgetup any of the 
plants, and others who have made the trial have found 
the fame. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally about Montpe- 
lier, and in fome parts of Italy near the fea. This 
rifes with upright ftalks near two feet high, the lower 
part of which are garniflied with fpear-lhaped leaves 
placed oppofite, but on the upper part they are alter- 
nate. The ftalks divide upward into feveral branches, 
the tops of which are garniflied with yellow flowers 
about the fizc of thofc of common Flax, which hang 
downward ; thefe are fucceeded by fmall oval cap- 
fules, containing fmaller feeds than thofe of the com- 
mon Flax. The flowers appear in July, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

There are feveral other fpecies of Flax which grow 
wild in the different parts of Europe, but thofe here 
enumerated are all I have fecn growing in the Eng- 
lifli gardens. 

The firft fort is that which is cultivated for ufe in di- 
vers parts of Europe, and is reckoned an excellent 
commodity ; the right tilling and ordering of which, 
is efteemcd a good piece of hulbandry. 
This fliould be cultivated upon a rich foil, that has 
not been ploughed for feveral years, upon which Flax 
always makes the beft improvement ; but as it draws 
greatly from the foil, it fliould not be fown two years 
together upon the (lime ground, nor in lefs than after 
live or fix years interval. 

This ground fliould be as clean from weeds as pof- 
fible ; in order to have it fo, it fliould be fallowed two 
winters and one fummer, obferving to harrow the 
ground well between eacli ploughing, particularly in 
fummer, to deftroy the young weeds foon after they 
appear, that the fmallcft of them may not ftand to ri- 
pen their Iced this will alfo break the clods, and fc- 
parate their parts fo, that they will fall to pieces on 
being ftirred. If the land fliould require dung, that 
fliould not be laid on till the laft ploughing, when it 
mult be buried in the ground ; but this dung fliould 
be lucli as is clear from the feeds of weeds, which it 
always will be where there is care taken to keep the 
dunghills clean from weeds, and the places near it ; 
for fuppofing. there fliould be any feeds at firft among 
the dung, yet when it is laid in a heap and well fer- 
mented, that will deftroy the feeds ; but there are few 
perfons who arc careful to keep their dunghills, and 
the places near them, clean from weeds; and the 
feeds of thefe falling on the dung, are carried upon 
the land; from whence fprung that vulgar error, 
that dung produces weeds; which it can never do, if 
there is not the feeds mixed with it. Juft before the 
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. feafon for (owing of the Flax feed, the land muft be 
well ploughed, laid flat and even, upon which the 
feeds fliould be fown about the latter end of March, 
or the. beginning of April, when the weather is mild 
and warm. 

The common way is to fow the feed in broad-caft, 
and to allow from two to three bufliels of feeds to one 
acre of land; but from many repeated trials,. I. have 
found it is a much better method to fow the feeds in 
drills, at about ten inches diftance from each other, 
by which half the quantity of feed which is ufually 
fown, will produce a greater crop ; and when the Flax 
is thus fown, the ground may be eafily hoed to deftroy 
the weeds ; which, if twice repeated in dry weather, 
will keep the ground clean, till the Flax is ripe: this 
may be performed at Jul*" die expencc which the hand 
weeding will coft, and will not tread down the plants 
nor harden the ground, which by the other method is 
always done ; and it is abfolutely neceflary to keep the 
Flax clean from weeds, otherwife they will overbear 
and fpoil the crop. 

There are fome people who recommend the feeding 
of (heep with Flax, when it is a good height ; and 
fay, they will eat away the weeds and" Grafs, and do 
the Flax good ; and if they fliould lie in it, and beat 
it down or flatten it, it will rife again the next rain : 
but this is a very wrong practice, for if the flieep 
gnaw or eat the Flax, the plants will (hoot up very 
weak, and never come to half the fize they would 
have done, if not cropped : and as to the flieep de- 
ftroying the weeds, they never are fo nice diftin- 
guifhers, for if they like the crop better than the 
weeds, they will devour that and leave the weeds 
' untouched. 

Toward the latter end of Auguft or the beginning 
of September, the Flax will begin to ripen, when 
you muft be careful that it does not ftand to be over 
ripe ; therefore you muft pull it up as foon as the 
heads begin to change brown and hang downwards, 
otherwife the (eeds will foon fcatter and be loft ; ' fo 
that the pluckers muft be nimble, and tie it up in 
handfuls, fetting them upright till they be perfectly 
dry, and then houfe them. If the Flax be pulled 
when it firft begins to flower, it will be whiter. than 
if it ftand till the feed is ripe, but then the feed will 
be loft ; but the thread will be ftronger when Flax is 
left till the feed is ripe, provided it does not ftand too 
long, but the colour of it will not befo good. 
The Siberian perennial Flax has been made trial of, 
and anfwers very well for making of common ftrong . 
linen, but the thread fpun from this is not fo fine or 
white as that which is produced from the common 
fort ; but as the roots of this fort will continue many 
years, fo there will be a great faving in the culture, 
as it will require no other care but to keep it con- 
ftantly clean from weeds ; which cannot be well done* 
unlefs the feeds are fown in rows, that the ground 
may be conftantly kept hoed to deftroy the weeds 
when young ; for if they are frittered to grow large, 
it will be difficult to get the ground clean, and they 
will weaken the roots. This fort muft have the ftalks 
cut off clofe to the ground when ripe, and tied up in 
fmall bundles, managing them afterward in the lame 
way as the common ibrt ; but this feldom produces 
more than three crops, which will pay for (landing. 
The eighth fort I received from Iftria, which pro- 
duced the fineft thread of all the forts which I 
have tried ; and this grows taller than the common 
Flax, and having a biennial root, may be wor- 
thy of trial to fee how it will thrive in the open 
fields ; for in gardens it lives through the winter with- 
out receiving the leaft injury from the froft, the roots 
having furvived through tiie winter in the CheKea 
garden feveral years ; and in order to make trial of 
its goodnefs, I gave a parcel of the ftalks of this, as 
alfo of the Spanifli and Siberian perennial forts, to a 
perfon who is well (killed in watering, breaking,' and 
drelfing of Flax, who prepared them, and allured me, 
that the Iftrian Flax was by much thefineft.of the three, 
and was in goodnefs preferable to any he had feen. 

8 D These 
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There is annually great quantities of the feed of 
Flax imported into Scotland and Ireland, from the 
Eaft Country, particularly from Riga, to the amount 
of many thou land pounds fterling, per arm. which 
midic be laved to the public, by encouraging the 
oTOWth of Flax in the northern colonies of America, 
where the fu miners are warmer than in England, fo 
that the feeds would ripen perfectly there, and the 
change of feeds from thence would be greater than 
that from Riga, but it fhould be confined to the moft 
northern pares of America-, for fuch feeds as are | 
faved in the warmer parts will not fuccecd well here, i 
as I have experienced in many other kinds of plants, ! 
whofe feeds I have fent to Carolina, where they have 
grown two or three years, after which fome of the 
Seeds have been fent me back, which I have always 
found to be much longer in growing to perfection 

than before. 

The other forts which are here mentioned, are pre- 
ferved in gardens for the fake of variety, but none of 
them are ufed, except the Mountain Flax, which is 
efteemed a good purger in dropfical diforders, and has 
of late years been often prefcribed. 
They are all of them propagated by feeds, which may 
be fown in the fpring, in the places where they are to 
remain, and will require no other culture but to keep 
the plants clean from weeds. The annual forts will 
flower and perfect their feeds the fame year, but the 
roots of the perennial forts will continue feveral years, 
putting out frelh ftalks every fpring. The flirubby 
forts will live through the winter in the open air, pro- 
vided it is in a dry foil and a warm fituation j but 
thefe rarely produce feeds in England. 
The method of watering, piling, braking, ice. be-, 
ing a particular bufinefs, and foreign to my defign, 
I fhall not pretend to. give any directions about it in 
this place. 

The common fort is a plant of the ereateftufe, in feveral 
of the moft eflential parts of life ; from the feeds an ex- 
prefled oil is drawn, which is of great ufe in medicine, 
painting, &c. from the bark of the ftalks is made 
linen, and from the rags of linen is made paper - 9 fo 
that this plant may be efteemed as one of the moft va- 
luable, and abfolutely neceflary in many of the princi- 
pal conveniencie6 of life. 

LINUM UMBILICATUM. See Cynoglossum. 

LIPPIA. Houft. Gen. Nov. Lin. Gen. Plant. 609. 
This plant was fo named by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, who difcovcred it at La Vera Cruz, where 
it grows naturally, in honour of Dr. Auguftus Lippi,' 
a famous botanift, who travelled to Egypt, and dif- 
covered many new plants. 

The Characters arc, 
T&e empalement of the flower is permanent, rouftdijh, 
and compreffed. T be flower bath one petal, which is of 
the ringent kind the upper Up is divided into two parts, 
which are reflexed ; the under lip is fmaller, and cut into 
two roundijh fegments. It bath four Jbort ftamina, two 
of which are a little longer than the other, terminated by 
Jingle fummits, and an oval germen fupporting a Jlcnder 
ftytc the length of the ftamina, crowned by an indented 
Jtigma. The germen afterward turns to a compreffed cap- 
fule with one cell, opening with two valves, which ap- 
pear like the fcales of the empalement, inclofmgtwo feeds 
which are joined. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia 
Angiofpermia, which includes thole plants whofe 
flowers have two long and two fliorter ftamina, and 
the feeds are included in capful es. 
The Species arc, 

1. Lippia {Americana) arbore fee ns foliis conjugatisob- 
longis, capitulis fquamofis & rotund is. Houft. Tree 
Lippia with oblong leaves growing by pairs, having round 
fcaly heads. Lippia capitulis pyramidatis. Lin. Sp. 
883. Lip pi a. with pyramidal beads. 

2. Lippia {llcmifph<trica ) capitulis hemifphacricis. Jacq. 
Amer. 2 5. Lippia with hemifpherical beads. 

The firft fort in the country- of its native growth, 
commonly riles to the height of fixteen or tjghteen 



feet, with a rough bark: the branches come out by 
pairs oppofite, as do alio the leaves, which are oblon«, 
pointed, and a little fa wed on their edges. From the 
wings of the leaves come out the foot- ftalks, which 
fuftain many pyramidal fcaly heads, about the fize of 
a large gray Pea, in which arc many fmall yellow 
flowers appearing between the fcales, which are fuc- 
ceeded by the feed-vefiels. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Carthagena in 
New Spain, where if riles with fhrubby (talks ten or 
twelve feet high, fending out (lender branches to- 
ward their top, garnifhed with oval fpear-ihaped 
leaves three inches long, ending in acute points, 
fmooth on their upper iurface, which are placed op- 
pofite •, the foot-ftalks of the flowers come out oppo- 
fite juft above the leaves, each fupporting a pyrami- 
dal head of white flowers, which peep out from the 
fcales of the head; thefe are fucceeded by capfules 
having two cells, including fmall feeds. 
The feeds of the firft fort were fent by Dr. Houftoun 
to feveral curious gardens in Europe, where fome of 
the plants have been railed \ but as the country from 
whence they came is very warm, fo the plants will 
not thrive in this climate, unlets they are preferved 
in a warm ftove. The feeds fhould be fown on a 
hot-bed, and the plants may be treated in the fame 
manner as other fhrubby plants which are natives 
of warm countries : which is, to keep them always 
in the ftove, plunged in the bark-bed, obferving to 
give them a large fhare of air in warm weather, 
and frequently refrefh them with water but in win- 
ter they mult be watered more fparingly, and be 
kept in a moderate degree of warmth, otherwxfe they 
will not live through the winter, efpecially while 
they are young; but when they have acquired 
ftrength, they may be preferved with a lefs fliare of 
warmth. 

As the plants advance in their growth, they fhould 
be lhifted into larger pots, but this fhould not be too 
often repeated ; for if they are removed into new pots 
every fpring, it will be as often as they will require ; 
fb that when thefe, and many other exotic plants, are 
too often removed, they do not thrive fo well as when 
they are permitted to fill the pots with their roots. 
The beft time to lhift thefe plants is in April, at 
which time the tan of the hot- bed fhould be ftirrcd, 
and frelh tan mixed with it, to increafe the heat. The 
earth in which thefe plants are placed, fhould be frelh 
and light, but not too rich. 
LIQUIDAMBER. Mitch. Gen. 12. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 955. Liquidamber, Sweet Gum, or Storax-tree. 

The Characters arc, 
It bath male and female flowers fome times on the fame 
plant, at other times upon different plants the male 
flowers are numerous, difpofed in long, loofe, conical kat- 
kins ; thefe have four- leaved entpalements, but no pe- 
tals. They have a great number of fhort ftamina joined 
in one body, which arc convex on one fide, but plain on 
the other, terminated by creel twin fummits, with four fur- 
rows. The female flowers are often fituatcd at the bafe of 
the male fpike, colletled in a globe -, thefe have a double 
empalement like that of the male, and each of them has a 
hell-Jhaped, angular, difttnfi empalement, with many pro- 
tuberances. T bey have no petals, but an oblong germen faft- 
ened to the empalement, fupporting two awl- jh aped ftyles, 
to which is alfo fixed the recurved ftigmas, which are hairy 
and as long as the ftyles. The empalement afterward 
turns to a roundifh capfule of one cell, with two valves at 
the top, which are acute, and colletled in a ligneous globe, 
containing oblong acute-pointed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fection 
of Linrueus's twenty-firft clafs, which includes thofe 
plants with male and female flowers, whofe male 
flowers have many ftamina. 

The Species are, 
1. Liquidamber (Styraciflua) foliis quinquelobatis fer- 
ratis. Liquidamber with flawed leaves having five lobes. 
Styrax aceris folio- Rah Hift. 1681. Maple-leaved 

Storax-tree. 

2. Li- 
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2. Ltquidamber (Orientalis) foliis quinquelobatis, 11- 
nuatis obtufis. Liquidamber with /eaves having five lobes* 
which arejinuated and obtu/c. 

The firft fort has by ibme writers been ranged with 
the Maple, but on no other account, except from 
the fimilitude of the leaves ; for in flower and fruit it 
is very different from the Maple, and moft other ge- 
nera : nor has it any affinity to the Storax-tree, but 
the gum which iflues from this tree being tranlparent, 
and having a great fragrancy, has by fome ignorant 
perlbns been taken for that. 

It grows plentifully in Virginia and ieveral other parts 
of North America, where it rifes with a ftrait naked 
ftem to the height of fifteen or fixteen feet, and after- 
ward branches out regularly to the height of forty feet 
or upward, forming a pyramidal head. The leaves are 
angular, and fhaped foinewhat like thofe of the lefler 
Maple, having five lobes, but are of a dark green 
colour, and their upper furfaces mining ; a ftrong, 
fweet, glutinous fubitance exfudes through the pores 
of the leaves in warm weather, which renders them 
clammy to the touch, 

The flowers are generally produced early in the 
fpring of the year, before the leaves are expanded, 
which are of a Saffron colour, and grow in fpikes from 
the extremity of the branches ; after thefe are paft, 
the fruit fwells to the fize of a Walnut, being per- 
fectly round, having many protuberances, each hav- 
ing a fmall hole and a fhort tail, which extends half 
an inch. 

The planks of this tree being beautifully veined, are 
often ufed in America for wainfeotting rooms ; but it 
requires a long time to feafon the boards, otherwife 
they are apt to ftirink. 

In Europe this tree is cultivated in the gardens of the 
curious, for the fake of variety ; it is hardy enough 
to endure the fevereft cold of this country in the open 
air, and there are fome of them upward of twenty 
feet high, though I have not heard of any of them 
which has produced fruit. 

This is commonly propagated by layers in England, 
but thole plants which are raifed from feeds grow to 
be much tairer trees. 

The feeds of this tree, if fown in the fpring, com- 
monly remain in the ground a whole year before the 
plants come up •* fo that the fureft way to raife them 
is, to fow the feeds in boxes or pots of ligfit earth ; 
which may be placed in a lhady fituation during the 
firft fummer, and in autumn they may be removed 
where they may have more fun \ but if the winter 
mould prove fevere, it will be proper to cover them 
with Peas-haulm, or other light covering, which 
fhould be taken off conftantly in mild weather. In 
the following fpring, if thefe boxes or pots are placed 
upon a moderate hot bed, it will caufe the fee db 
to come up early, fo that the plants will have time 
to get ftrength before the winter ; but during the 
firft and fecond winters, it will be proper to fcreen the 
plants from fevere froft, but afterward they will bear 
the cold very well. 

The feeds of the fecond fort were fent by Mr. Peyf- 
fonel from the Levant, to the French king's gar- 
den at Marli, a few of which were fent me by Mr. 
Richard, the king's gardener, which fucceeded in 
the Chelfea garden. The leaves of this lort differ 
from thofe of the firft, in having their lobes fhorter, 
and much more finuated on their borders •, they end in 
blunt points, and are not ferrated , but as I have not 
feen the fruit of this, fo I do not know how it differs 
from the other. 

LIRIODENDRUM, 
LITHOSPERMUM. 

tab, 55. Lin. Gen. Plant. 

and £7T(pix<z 9 feed •, q. d. 



See TuLIPIFERA. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 137. 
166. [of AtfgP, a ftone, 
Stone-feed ; becaufe the 



ieed of this plant is hard, and good againft the ftone.] 
Gromwell, Gromill, or Gray mi 11 5 in French, GremiL 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath an oblong* ere& 9 acute-pointed, per- 
manent ', empalement* which is cut into five parts. It hath 
one petal with a cylindrical tube the length of the em- 



creeping. 
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palement, divided into five obtufe points at the brim^ 
which are ere lit * the chaps are perforated. It hath five 
Jhortftamina terminated by oblong fummits* which are Jhut 
up in the chaps of the petal. It hath four germen, with 
a flenderfiyle the length of the tube* crowned by a bifid 
obtufe ftigma. The germcn afterward turn to" fo many 
oval* hard^ fmooth* acute-pointed feeds, fittingin the fpread- 
ing empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Lithospermum {Officinale) feminibus lasvibus, co- 
rollis calycem vix fuperantibus, foliis lanceolacis. 
Hort. Cliff*. 46". Gromwell with fmooth feeds, the petal 
of the flower fcarce longer than the empalement, and fpear- 
fhaped leaves. Lithofpermum majus ereccum. C. B. P. 
258. Greater upright G romwell. 

2. Lithospermum {yirvenfe) feminibus rugofis, corrol- 
lis vix calycem fuperantibus. Hort. Cliff. 46. Grom- 
well with rough feeds, whofe petals arc fcarce longer than 
the empalcm ent. L i t h ofpe r m u m ar ve n fe, r ad ice r u bra . 
C. B. P. 258. Field Gromwell with a red root. 

3. Lithospermum {Purpuroctertdemri) feminibus Irevi- 
bus, corollis calycem multories fuperantibus. Hort. 
Cliff*. 46. Gromwell with fmooth feeds, and the petal ma- 
ny times longer than the empalement. Lithofpermum mi- 
nus repens lati folium C. B. P. 258'. Smaller* 
broad-leaved Gromwell. 

Litiiospi-rmum {Virginianum) foliis fubovalibus ner- 
vofis, corollis acumjnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 132. Grom- 
well with veined leaves which arc almoft oval* and acute- 
pointed petals. Lithofpermum latifolium Virginia- 
num, florc albido longiore. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 447. 
Broad-leaved Gromzvell of Virginia with a longer whittjb 
flower. 

5. Lithospermum (Fruticofum) fruticofum, foliis line- 
aribus hifpidis, ftaminibus corollam fubasquantibus. 
Lin. Sp. 190. Shrubby Gromwell with rough linear 
leaves, and the ftamina almoft equal to the petal. Bu- 
gloflum famium frutefcens, foliis Rorifmarini obfeure 
virentibus lucidis & hirfutis. Tourn. Cor. 6. 
The firft fort grows naturally upon the banks, and in 
dry fields in many parts of England, fo is feldom ad- 
mitted into gardens. This hath a biennial root, from 
which arife two or three upright ftalks two feet high, 
which branch out toward the top, garniftied with 
fpear-fhaped, rough, hairy leaves, placed alternate, 
fitting clofe to the ftalks. The flowers come out 
fingly at every joint of the fmall branches they are 
white, of one petal, cut into four parts at the top, 
and ftand within the empalement thefe are fucceeded 
by four hard, white, lhining feeds, which ripen in 
the empalement. It flowers in May, and the feeds ri- 
pen in Auguft. 

The feeds of this plant are accounted a powerful diu- 
retic, and a eleanfer of the reins and urethers, being 
boiled in wine and water, and are of great fervice 
againft gravel or ftoppage of urine. 
The fecond fort is an annual plant, which 
among winter Corn in many parts of England, 
rifes with a flender branching ftalk a foot and 
high, garniftied with narrow, fpear-fhaped, 
leaves placed alternately. The flowers are produced 
fingly on the upper parts of the ftalks. They are 
fmall and white ; thefe are fucceeded by four rough 
feeds, which ripen in the empalement. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft, foon after which 
the plants decay. 

The third fort grows naturally in woods in many parts 
of England ; this hath a perennial root, from which 
come out two or three trailing ftalks fcarce a foot 
Jong, garniftied with long, narrow, fpear-fhaped 
leaves, placed alternately ; thefe are fmoot her than 
thofe of the other forts. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the ftalks from amongft the leaves 5 they 
are white, and the petals are much longer than the 
empalements. Thefe appear the latter end of May, 
and each is fucceeded by four fmooth feeds, which 
ripen in the empalement. 
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The fourth fort grows naturally in North America •, 
this hath a perennial root, from which arife feveral 
very hairy (talks about a foot and a half high, gar- 
ni fhed with rough, hairy, veined leaves, which are al- 
moft oval, fitting clofe to the (talks alternately. The 
flowers grow in ihort re flexed fpikes at the end of the 
, branches : thefe are white, their petals being longer 
than the empalement, ending in acute points. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The firth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
and alio in the Levant. This hath a perennial root, 
whicli runs deep in the ground, from which comes 
out in the fpring a fhrubby erect (talk two or three 
feet high, which is pretty clofely fet with hairs, and 
garnilhed with narrow leaves placed alternately. The 
flowers are produced in fhort reflexed fpikes at the 
end of the fialk, ftanding in hairy empalements; 
they are of a rcddifh purple colour, but as they de 
cay change to a deep purple •, they are tubulous, but 
cut at the top into four or five fegments ; the upper 
two are. reflexed. It flowers in June, but the feeds 
rarely ripen in England. 

Thefe plants may be cultivated by fowing their feeds 
in rows loon after they are ripe, in a bed of frefh earth, 
allowing the rows at leaft a foot diftance from each 
other, obferving to keep them clear from weeds, and 
ihey will thrive in almolt any foil or fituation. 

LOAM is a common fuperficial earth, that is a mix- 
ture of fond and clay, commonly of a yellowifo co- 
lour, though there is fame Loam that is blackifh. 
Some call Loam the molt common fuperlicial earth 
met with in England, without any regard to the pro- 
portion it bears" to land or clay but moll generally 
the appellation of Loam is applied to a foft fatearth, 
partaking of clay, but eafy to work. 
It is found by experience, that plants of moft forts 
will grow in it and wherever it is found, it appears 
to be a more beneficial foil to plants than any other. 
A clay ufed in grafting is alfo called Loam. . 

LOBELIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 21. tab. 31. Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 897. 

The Characters are, 
*tbs empalement of the flower is finally cf one leaf, in- 
dented in five parts, and grozvs about the germen. 'The 
flo wer has but one petal, which is tubulous, and a little 
ringeut, cut into five parts at the brim two of the up- 
per fegments are fmrdlcr than the other, are more reflexed 
and deeper cut, thefe conftilute the upper lip ; the three 
lower are fpread open, and larger. It hath five awl-Jhaped 
jiamina the length of the tube, terminated by oblong cy- 
lindrical fummits, divided at their bafe into five parts. It 
has a pointed germen under the petal, fupporting a cylin- 
drical jlyh\ crowned by an obtufc prickly ftigma. The 
germen afterward becomes an oval Jlefljy berry with two 
cells, each containing a Jingle feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth lection of 
Linnaius's nineteenth clals, to which he has joined 
the Rnpuntium of Tournefort •, but although the 
form of theilowers, and the number of their ftamina, 
agree" pretty well, yet as the fruit of this is a pulpy 
berry, inclofing but two feeds, and the Rapuntii have 
dry capiules including many fmali feeds, I fhall keep 

them feparate. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Lobelia {Frutefcens) frutefcens, foliis ovati-oblongis in- 
teger rim is. Flor. Zeyl. 313. Shrubby Lobelia with ob- 
long, oval, entire leaves. Lobelia frutefcens portulacse 
folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 21. Shrubby Lobelia with a 
Purflanc leaf. 

This plant rifes with a fucculent ftalk five or fix 
feet high, garnifhed with oval, oblong, fucculent 
leaves, which are placed alternately ; thefe fit clofe 
to the ftalk. The flowers are produced upon long 
foot-ltalks, which come out from the fide of the 
ltalk, and fuftain two or three white flowers of one 
petal, cut into five acute fegments at the brim thefe 
are fucceeded by two oval berries as large as Bullace, 
containing a (lone with two cells, in each of which is 
lodged a fingle feed. 
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The feeds of this plant were fent to England by Mr. 
Catelby, in the year 1724, who gathered, them in the 
Bahama Iflands, where the plants grow in plenty, near 
the fhore of the fea and fince that time the feeds 
have been fent to England by Dr. William Houf- 
toun, who gathered them at La Vera Cruz.; fo that 
I believe the plant is common in moft of the warm 
parts of America. 

It is propagated by feeds, which muft be procured 
from the countries of its natural growth, for the plants 
will not produce them in Europe thefe feeds mould 
be fown in pots filled with light fandy earth, and 
plunged into a" hot-bed of tanners . bark, where the 
plants will come up in about a month or five weeks, 
provided the bed is warm, and the earth often wa- 
tered. When the plants are up, they Ihould be kept 
in a temperate hot-bed, and frequently refrefhed with 
water, but it muft not be given them in large quan- 
tities, for they are very fucculent, and fubject to perifh 
with much moifture, efpeciaily while they are young. 
When the plants are about two inches high, they 
mould be carefully taken out of the pots in which they 
were fown, and each planted in a feparate fin all pot 
filled with frefh light fandy earth, and then plunged 
into the hot-bed again, obferving to fhade them in the 
heat of the day until they have taken new root. In 
this hot-bed the plants may remain until the middle, 
or latter end of September, when they muft be re- 
moved into the ftove, and plunged into the tan-bed, 
in the warmeft part of the ftove, for they are very ten- 
der plants while young, therefore muft be kept very 
warm, otherwife they will not live through the lirit 
winter in this country. In the fpring following the 
plants may be fhifted into fomewhat larger pots, and 
then plunged into a frefh hot-bed to forward their 
growth *, for if they are not puflied on while they are 
young, they feldom grow to any fize, nor will they 
ever flower 5 fo that in order to have them in any 
beauty, they muft be carefully managed. The leaves 
of this plant are very fubject to contract filth, by be- 
ing conftantly kept in the ftove, therefore they Ihould 
be warned with a fponge frequently, to keep them 
clean, otherwife they will appear unfightly. 

LOBUS ECHINATUS. See Guilandina. 

LOCULAMENTS are little diftinct cells, or par- 
titions, within the feed-vefiels of plants. 

L O L I U M. Darnel Grafs. 

Of this fort of Grafs we have two or three fpecies, 
which grow naturally in England ; fome in dry Grafs 
grounds, and one which is an annual Graft, is fre- 
quently found in arable land ; but as neither of them 
are cultivated for ufe, fo I lhal] npt trouble the reader 
with any farther account of them. 

LONCHITIS [fo called of Xlyxn, a lance or fpear, 
becaufe the leaves are fo fharp-pointed as to refemble 
the point of a fpear.] Rough Sp.eenwort. 

The Characters are, 
The leaves are like thofe of the Fern, but the pinnule 
are eared at their bafe ; the fruit alfo is like that of the 

Fern. 

The Species are, 

1. Lonchitis afpera. Ger. Rough Splcemvort. 

2. Lonchitis afpera major.. Ger. Emach. Create-' rovgb 
Spleenwort. 

The.firft of thefe plants is very common in fliady 
woods, by the fides of fmall rivulets, in divers parrs 
of England ; but the fecond fort is not quite fo com- 
mon, and has been brought into feveral curious bo- 
tanic gardens from the mountains in Wales. There 
are alio great variety of thefe plants in America, which 
at prefent are ft rangers in the European gardens 
they are feldom cultivated but in botanic gardens 
for the fake of variety, where they muft have a moiit 
foil and fhady fituation. 
LONGITyDINAL VESSELS, in plants, arc 
fuch as are extended in length through the wcody 
parts of trees and plants, into which the air is fuppoJed 
to enter, and mix with the juices of the plant, and 
thereby augment its bulk. 
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LONICER A. Lin. Gen. Planr. Chanfoeccrafus. J 
Tourn. In ft. R. H. 609. tab. 379. Upright Honcyfuckle. 
The Characters arc, 

tfbe flower has a fmall empalement* cut into five parts* 
upon -which the germsn Jits. It bath one petal, ivith an 
oblong tube* cut into five parts at the brim* and jive azv/- 
Jhapcd ftamina, almqjl the length of the petal* terminated 
l/y oblcng fummits. Under the petal is fituated a roundiflj 
germen* fupporting a Jlender fly Is the length of the petal* 
cro wned by an obtufe Jligma. The germen afterward turns 
to two berries* "which join at their bafe. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firil feet ion of 
Lin nous's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have five ibimina and one ftyle ; and to 
this genus he has joined the Caprifolium, Periclyme- 
num, and Xyloiteum of Tournefort, and the Sym- 
phoricarpos of Dillenius. Tournefort places this ge- 
nus in the fixth feet ion of his twentieth clafs, in 
which he ranges the trees and fhrubs with a flower of 
one petal, whole empalement becomes a berry. 
The Speciks are, 

1. LoivrictRA {Xyfojlewn) pedunculis bifloris, baccis d if- 
tinctis, foliis integerrimis pubefecntibus. Prod. Leyd. 
238. Loniccra with two flowers on each foot-flalk* dijlinti 
berries* and entire woolly leaves. Chamieccrafus dume- 
torum fructu gemino rubro. C. 13. P. 451. Dwarf 
Cherry with twin red fruit* commonly called Fly Honcyfuckle. 

LoNicnRA (y/lpigena) pedunculis bifloris, baccis co- 

2. adunatis didymis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 174. Lonicera with 
two flowers upon a foot-jlalk* and twin berries which are 

joined together. Chanv.ccerafus Alpina, fructu gemi- 
no rubro duobus punctis notato. C. B. P. 45 1. Dwarf 
Alpine Cherry with a red twin fruit* marked with two 
points* commonly called red- berried upright Honey fuckle. 

3. Lonicera (Qcrulca) pedunculis bifloris, baccis co- I 
adunatis globotts, itylis indivifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 174. I 
Loniccra with two jlowers on a foot-flalk* globular ber- I 
7"ies* which are joined* and undivided flyles. Chamaicc- I 
rafus monrana, fructu fingulari-ca:ruleo. C. Ii. P. 451. I 
Mountain Dwarf Cherry with a Jingle blue fruit* com- I 
monly called Jingle* blue-berried* upright Honcyfuckle. I 

4. Lonicera {Nigra) pedunculis bifloris, baccis dif- I 
tinctis, foliis ferratis. Prod. Leyd. 238. Lonicera with I 
two flowers on a foot-flalk* diftintt berries* and flawed I 
leaves. Ciiamrccerafus Alpina, fructu nigro gemino. I 
C. D. P. 45 1 . yllpine D warf Cherry with a black twin I 
fruit* called black-berried upright Honcyfuckle. I 

5. Lonicera {Tartarica) pedunculis bifloris, baccis I 
diflfinctis, foliis cordatis obtufis. Hort. Upfal. 42. j 
Lonicera with two flowers on a foot-flalk* diflintt berries* I 
and blunt heart-fljaped leaves. Chama:ccralus fructu I 
gemino rubro, foliis glabris cordatis. Amra. Ruth. 1 
1 84. Dwarf Cherry with a t win red fruit* and fmooth I 
heart-foaped lea ves. I 

0. Lon'icura {Pyrcnaica) pedunculis bifloris, baccis I 
diftinctis, foliis oblongis g.labris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 174. I 
Lonicera with two flowers on a fcot-ftalk* diftincl berries* I 
and oblong flnooth leaves. Xyloiteum Pyrenaicum. j 
Tourn. Inft. 609. Pyrenean Dwarf Cherry. I 

7. Lonicera {Symphoricarpos) capitulis latcralibus pc- I 
dunculatis, foliis petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 175. Lo-\ 
nicer a with lateral heads of flowers growing upon foot- 1 
flalks* and leaves having fcot-flalks. Symphoricarpos I 
foliis alatis. Dill. Hon. Ekh. 371. commonly called I 
fbrttlby St. Pcterfwcrt. I 
The firft fort lias been many years cultivated in the J 
Englifli gardens under the title of Fly Honeyiuckle. J 
It grows naturally upon the Alps, and in other cold I 
parts of Europe. It rifes with a ftrong woody ftalk I 
hx or eight feet high, covered with a whitifli bark, j 
dividing into many branches, which are garniflied I 
with oolong oval leaves placed oppofite ; they arc ] 

entire, and covered with fhort hairy down. The I 
flowers come out on each fide of the branches op- I 
pofite, itanding upon (lender foot-ftalks, each fuf- I 
taining two white flowers itanding creel: * thefe have I 
one petal, which is cut into five parts ; the three lower J 
being narrow, are rc flexed, the two broader ftand I 
upright j thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded by I 
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two red clammy berries, which are joined at their bafe; 
and ripen the beginning of September. 
The fecond fort grows naturally upon the Alps this 
has been long cultivated in the Englifli gardens, by 
the title of red-berried upright Honcyfuckle ; this 
hath a fliort, thick, woody ftem, which divides into ma- 
ny ftrong woody branches growing erect, garnifhed 
with fpear -fliaped leaves placed oppofite, itanding 
upon foot-ltalks ■* they are entire, their under fid*? 
being of a pale green, but their upper of a dark 
green. The flowers Hand upon very long lien der 
foot-ltalks, which come out oppofite on each fide the 
branches, at the bafe of the leaves •* they are red on 
their outfide, but pale within, lhaped like thofe of the 
former ibrt, but are a little larsrer, Handing erect ; 
thefe appear the latter end of April, and are com- 
monly fucceeded by two oval red berries, joined at 
their bafe, which have two punctures ; they ripen the 
beginning of Augu it. Sometimes there is but one berry 
fueceeding each flower, which is frequently as large as 
a Kentifli Cherry * this I believe haslcdfomc to fuppofc 
it was adillinct fpecies, as 1 thought myfelf, when 1 law 
all the fruit upon the fhrub werefmgle ; but the follow- 
ing years, 1 found they had twin fruit like the others. 
The third fort grows naturally upon the Appcnines ; 
this is a Ihrub of humbler growth than either of the 
former, feldoin riling more than four or five feet high. 
The branches are (lender, covered with a finooth pur- 
plilh bark. The joints are diltant, where the leaves 
come out oppofite, and fomctimes there are two on 
each fide. The foot-ltalks of the flowers are very 
fhort, each fu Raining two white flowers, fliaped like 
thofe of the former forts ; thefe are fucceeded by blue 
berries, which are Angle ami diftinct. The flowers 
appear in May, and the berries ripen in Augult. 
The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Helvetian Mountains ; this is a fhrub very like 
the former, but the branches are flendcrer. The 
leaves are a little fawed on their edges. The flowers 
have two berries fueceeding them, in which con fi Its 
their difference. It flowers at the fame time with the 
former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Tartafy, from whence 
the feeds were fent to the Imperial Garden at Pe- 
teriburgh, where they fucceeded, and from thence 
the feeds were fent to me •, this is a fhrub which 
grows about the lame height with the two former, to 
which this has a great refemblance in its branches-, buc 
the leaves of this are heart-lhaped, and the berries are 
red, growing fometimes fingle, at others double, and 
frequently there are three joined together, which are 
about the fame lize with the former. Ic flowers in 
April, and the fruit is ripe in July. 
The fixth fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
Mountains, and alio in Canada, from whence the 
feeds were brought to Duke D'Ayen, which were 
fown in his curious garden at St. Germain, where they 
fucceeded, and his highnefs was fo good as to fur- 
nifli me with a plant ; this feldom riles more than 
three or four feet high, dividing into feveral fpread- 
ing irregular branches, which are garniflied with ob- 
long fmooth leaves, placed oppofite. The flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches upon (lender 
foot-lialks, each fuftaining two white flowers, which 
are cut into five fegmcnts almolt to the bottom * thefe 
are fucceeded by berries as the other forts. It flowers 
in April. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in North America, 
but has been many years propagated in the Englifli 
gardens ; this hath a flirubby italk which rifes about 
four feet high, fending out many flender plain 
branches, garniflied with oval hairy leaves, placed 
by pairs oppofite, having very fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are produced in whorls round the Italk ; they 
are of an herbaceous colour, and appear in Auguft. 
The fruit,' which is hollow, and fliaped like a pottage 
pot, ripens in the winter. Dr. Dillenius, in his Hor- 
tus Elthamenfis, has titled this plant, Symphoricar- 
pos foliis alatis, fuppoling the leaves to be winged ■; 
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but as the leaves fall off Tingle, and the branches re- 
main upon which they were fixed, they cannot be 
called winged leaves. 

Thefe fhrubs are now propagated in the nurfery- 
gardens near London, for fale, and are commonly 
intermixed with other flowering fhrubs for the fake of 
variety ; but as there is little beauty in fome of their 
flowers, a few of them only Ihould be admitted, to 
fet off thofe which are preferable ; they are all of 
them very hardy plants, lb will thrive in a cold fitu- 
ation better than in a warm one ; they love a moift 
foil, in which they will thrive, and produce a greater 
quantity of fruit than in dry ground. 
They may be propagated either by feeds or cuttings. 
The feeds commonly lie in the ground a year before 
they vegetate, but require no particular culture •, if 
they are fown in autumn, many of them will grow 
the following fpring. The cuttings fhould be planted 
in autumn in a fhady border, where they will put out 
roots the following ipring, and in the following au- 
tumn they may be removed into a nurfery, to grow 
two years to get ftrcngth, after which they Ihould be 
tranfplanted where they are defigned to remain. 
LOPPING. It is very obfervable, that moll old 
trees are hollow within, which does not proceed from 
the nature of the trees, but is the fault of thofe who 
have the management of them, who fuffer the tops to 
grow large before they lop them, as the Alh, Kim, 
Hornbeam, &c. and perfuade themfelves, that they 
may have the more great wood j but, in the mean 
time, do not confider that the cutting off great tops, 
or branches, endangers the life of atree, or, at beft, 
wounds it fo, that many trees yearly decay more in 
their bodies, than the yearly tops come to ; and at 
the fame time that they furnilh themfelves with more 
great wood, they do it at the lofs of the owner. 
And, indeed, though the Hornbeam and Elm will 
bear great tops when the body is little more than a 
fhell, yet the Alh, if it comes to take wet at the 
head, very rarely bears more top after the body of 
the tree decays ; therefore, if once thefe trees decay 
much in the middle, they will be worth little but 
for the fire, fo that if you find a timber tree decay, 
it mould be cut down in time, that the timber be 
not loft. 

The Lopping of young trees, that is, at ten or twelve 
years old at mod, will preferve them much longer, 
and will occafion the Ihoots to grow more into wood 
in one year, than they do in old tops at two or three. 
But when great boughs are ill taken off, it often 
fpoils many a tree, for which reafon they fhould al- 
ways be fpared, unlefs there is an abfolute neceffity. 
Wnen they muft be cut off, it Ihould be clofe 
and fmooth, and not parallel to the horizon, and 
cover the wound with loam and horfe-dung mix- 
ed, to prevent the wet from entering the body of 
the tree. 

When trees are at their full growth, there are feve- 
ral figns of their decay, as, the withering or dying of 
many of their top branches ; or if the wet enters at 
any knot, or they are any-wife hollow, or difcoloured, 
if they make but poor fhoots, or if woodpeckers make 
any holes in them. 

This Lopping of trees is only to be underftood for 
pollard trees, becaufe nothing is more injurious to 
the growth of timber trees, than that of Lopping or 
cutting off great branches from them ; whoever will 
be at the trouble of trying the experiment upon two 
trees of equal age and fize, growing near each other, 
to lop or cut off the fide branches from one of them, 
and fuffer all the branches to grow upon the other, 
will, in a few years, find the latter to exceed the other 
in growth every way, and this will not decay near lb 
foon. 

All forts of refinous trees, or fuch as abound with a 
milky juice, ihould be lopped very fparingly, for they 
are fubject to decay when often cut. The beft feafon 
for Lopping thefe trees, is loon after Bartholomew tide, 
at which time they fcldom bleed « much, and the 
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wound is conirtionty healed over before the cold wea- 
ther comes on. 

LORANTHUS. Vaill. Aft. R. Sc. 1 702. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 400. Lonicera. Plum. Nov. Gen. 17. 
tab. 37. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment of the flower is entire, concave, and 
crowns the germen. The flower is fabulous, and cut into 
five narrow figments almoft to the bottom, which are rc- 
flexed. It bath four ftamina which are longer than the 
tube of the flower, terminated by globular fummits. The 
germen, which is Jit Ha ted below the empalement, fupports 
a Jingle Jtyle which is longer than the ftamina, crowned 
by an oval ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an 

oval pulpy fruit with one cell, including fever al compreffed 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Lin nous's fixth clafs, but it fhould be placed in his 
fourth clafs, for the flower has but four ftamina and 
one ftyle. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus, which grow 
naturally upon trees, in feveral parts of America-, 
but as the plants cannot be cultivated in gardens, fo 
it 'will be to no purpofe to enumerate them. 
LOTUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 402. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
803. Bird's-foot Trefoil ; in French, Lolier. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, permanent, 
and cut at the top into five parts. The flower is of the 
butterfly kind. The ftandard is roundijh, and reflex ed 
backward. The wings are broad, roundijh, and Jhortcr 
than the ftandard, cloftng together at the top. T he keel 
is clofed on the upper fide, and convex on the under, 
- fifing a little. It hath ten ftamina, nine Joined and one 
feparate, terminated by fmall fitmmits, with an oblong ta- 
per germen, fupporting a Jingle ftyle, crowned by an in- 
flexed ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a clofe cy- 
lindrical pod with one cell, opening with two valves, ha- 
ving many tranfverfe partitions, in each of thefe is lodged 
one roundijh feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnaeus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia De- 
cahdria, which contains the plants whofe flowers have 
'ten ftamina in two houfes. 
The Species are, 

1. Lotus (Comiculat us) capitulis depreflis, caulibus de- 
cumbentibus, leguminibus cylindricis patentibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 775. Bird's-foot Trefoil with depreffed 
heads, trailing /talks, and cylindrical fpreading pods. Lo- 
tus corniculata glabra, minor. J. B. 2. 356. Leffcr, 
fmooth, corniculated Bird's-foot Trefoil. 

2. Lotus (Anguftijfimus) leguminibus fubbinatis lineari- 
bus itrictis eredtis, caule erecto, pedunculis altcrnis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 774. Bird's-foot Trefoil with creel, li- 
near, ftrait pods, growing in pairs, an creel ftalk, and 
alternate foot-ftalks. Lotus pentaphyllos, minor, hir- 
futus, filiqua anguftiflima. C. B. P. 332. Smaller, 

-five-leaved, hairy Bird' 's : foot Trefoil, with very narrow 
pods. 

3. Lotus (Glabrus) capitulis depreflis, caulibus decum- 
bentibus, foliis linearibus glabris, leguminibus Ii- 
nearibus. Bird's-foot T refoil with deprcjjed heads, trail- 
ing ft a Iks, fmooth linear leaves, and very narrow pods. 
Lotus pentaphyllos frutefcens, tenuiflimis glabris fo- 
liis. C. B. P. 332, Shrubby five-leaved Bird's-foot Tre- 
foil, with very narrow fmooth leaves. 

4. Lotus (Reclus) capitulis fubglobofis, caule ere&o, 
leguminibus retftfs glabris. Hort. Upfal. 221. Bird's- 
foot T refoil with globular heads, an ereEl ftalk, and ftrait 
fmooth pods. Lotus villofus, altiflimus, flore glome- 
rato. Toiirn. Inft. R. H. 403. Talleft hairy Bird's- 
foot Trefoil with a glomerated flmver. 

5. Lotus (Cretica) leguminibus fubternatis, caule fru- 
ticolb, foliis fericcis nitidis. Hort. Cliff. 372. Bird's- 
foot Trefoil with generally three pods on each foot-flalk, a 
Jbrubby ftalk, and Jhining leaves. Lotus argentea Cre- 
ttca. Pluk. Aim. 226. Silvery Bird's-foot Trefoil of 

Crete. 

6". Lotus 
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6. Lotus (Hirfutus) capitulis hirfutis, caulc erecto hir- 
futo, leguminibus ovatis. Hort. Upfal. 220. Bird's- 
foot Trefoil with hairy heads, an erett hairy Jla/k^ and 
oval pods. Lotus pentaphyllos filiquofus villofus. 
C. B. P. 332. Five-leaved^ hairy, podded Bird's-foot 
trefoil. 

7. Lotus {Candidas) capitulis fubglobofis hirfutis, caule 
crecto ramofo, hirfuto, foliis tomentofis. Bird's-foot 
T refcil with globular heads ; which are hairy \ an upright 
branching hairy Jlalk, and woolly leaves. Lotus hx- 
morrhoidalis humilior & candidior. Tourn. In ft. 403. 
Lower bird's-foot Trefoil, having whiter leaves. 

8. Lotus {Ornithopodioides) leguminibus fubquinatis ar- 
cuatis compreflis, caulibus diffufis. Hort. ClifF. 372. 
Bird's-foot Trefoil with five arched comprejfed pods* and 
difftifed ftalks. Lotus filiquis ornithopodii. C. B. P. 
332. Bird's-foot T refoil with pods like birds feet. 

o. Lotus (Peregrinus) leguminibus fubbinatis lincari- 
bus compreflis nutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 372. Bird's- 
foot T refoil with two narrow comprejfed nodding pods. 
Lotus filiquis geminis peregrina. Boerh. Ind. 2. 
p. 3 8. Foreign Bird's-foot Trefoil with twin pods. 

10. Lotus (Pratenfs) leguminibus folitariis rectis tere- 
tibus terminalibus, caule erecto. Sauv. Monfp. 1 89. 
Bird's-foot T refoil with an erecl Jlalk, terminated by a 
Jingle taper* erecl pod. Lotus pratenfis filiquofa lutea. 
C. B. P. 332. Yellow, meadow 1 podded Bird's-foot 
T refoil. 

11. Lotus {Edulis) leguminibus fubfolitariis gibbis in- 
curvis. Hort. ClifF. 370. Bird's-foot Trefoil with 
Jingle, convex, incurved pods. Lotus pentaphyllos, fili- 
qua cornuta. C. B. P. 332. Five-leaved Bird's-foot 
T refoil with horned pods. 

12. Lotus (Maritimus) leguminibus folitariis membra- 
naceo-quadrangulatis, bractcis lanceolatis. It. Oel. 
143. Flor. Suec. 610. Bird's-foot Trefoil with Jingle 
pods which are quadrangular by a membrane, and a 
Jpear-Jhaped brahle.e. Lotus maritima lutea filiquofa, 
folio pingui glabra. Bot. Monip. Podded, yellow, 
maritime Bird's-foot T refoil with a finooth leaf. 

13. Lotus (Conjugatus) leguminibus conjugates mem- 
branaceo quadrangulis, bracteis oblongo-ovatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 774. Bird's-foot Trefoil with conjugated pods 
which are quadrangular by a membrane, and oblong oval 
bratlea. Lotus lutea, filiqua angulosa. Boerh. Ind. 
al t. 2 . p. 3 7. Tcllow Bird's-foot Trefoil with angular pods. 

14. Lotus (Tetragonolobus) leguminibus folitariis mem- 
branaceo-quadrangulatis, brackets ovatis. Hort. Up- 
fal. 220. Bird's-foot Trefoil with Jingle pods which are 
quadrangular, with a membrane, and oval bratleu:. 
Lotus ruber filiqua angulosa. C. B. P. 332. Red 
Bird's- foot Trefoil with angular pods* commonly called 
winged Pea. 

15. Lotus (Cyt/Jb/des) capitulis dimidiatis, caule dif- 
fufo ramofiflimo, foliis tomentofis. Prod. Leyd. 387. 
Bird's-foot T refoil with heads divided into two equal parts, 
a very branching diffufed Jlalk, and woolly leaves. Lotus 
filiquofa maritima lutea, Cytifi facie. Barrel. Icon. 
1 03 1 . Podded, yellow, maritime Bird's-foot Trefoil with 

the appearance of Cytifus. 

16. Lotus (Jacob<eus) leguminibus fubternatis, caule 
herbaceo erecto, foliis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 372. 
Bird's-foot T refoil with three pods, an erecl herbaceous 
Jlalk and narrow leaves. Lotus auguftifolia, flore lu- 1 
teo purpurafcente, infula? St. Jacobi. Hort. Amft. 2. 
p. 1 65. Narrow-leaved Bird's-foot Trefoil of St. James's 
ijland, with a yellow purplijh flower. 

17. Lotus {Dorycnium) capitulis aphyllis, foliis fejTili- 
bus quinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 776. Bird's-foot Trefoil 
with naked heads, and leaves placed by Jives fitting 
clofe to the branches. Dorycnium Monfpelienfium. 

' Lob.* Icon. 51. Dorycnium of Montpelier. 
The firft, fecond, and third forts grow naturally in 
many parts of England, fo are rarely admitted into 
gardens. When thefe grow in moift land and a 
fhady fituation, they fend out ftalks near two fect 
long; but upon dry chalky and gravelly., ground, 
their ftalks arc not more than four or five inches long, I 
and lie fiat upon the ground, I have always obferved 
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hi thole pafturcs where thefe plants have grown, tha* 
the cattle of all forts have avoided eating them, but 
the Grafs all round them has been eaten very bare. I 
have cut the plants when young, and given it to va- 
rious kinds of animals, but coiild never get them to 
eat it ; and yet the feeds of thefe have been gathered 
and fold by lbme quacks in hulbandry, under the 
title of Lady's Finger Grafs, to be fown as an im- 
provement to land for pafture. 

The roots of thefe are perennial* fo are difficult to 
get out when they have had long pofiellion of the 
land ; and they produce great quantities of feeds, 
which is caft about by the claftidty of the pods when 
ripe, to a confiderable diftance ; they flower in June, 
and the feeds ripen in September. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, in Italy, and Sicily; this has. by fame been 
fuppofed the Cytifus of Virgil, but without founda- 
tion, for it does not anfwer. the delcription given of 
that plant. This hath a firong perennial root, from 
which arife many upright firong ft j Iks from three to 
four feet high, covered with a purplifh bark, and to- 
ward the top fend out a few fide branches ; thefe 
are garnilhed at every joint by a trifoliate leaf, whofe 
lobes are wedge-fhaped ; at the bafe of the foot- 
ftalk are placed two heart- fh aped lobes fitting clofe 
to the branch ; the leaves are hairy on their under 
fide-, the flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches almoft in globular heads, fitting clofe to 
the foot-ftalk : thefe are of a pale fleih colour and 
appear in June, and are fucceeded by fmooth ftraic 
pods almoft an inch long, which change to a brown 
colour when ripe, and contain feveral round ilh leeds 
which ripen in September. It is rarely cultivated 
but in botanic gardens for variety, but if any per- 
fon has an inclination to cultivate this plant for feed- 
ing of cattle, it may be done in the fame way as 
the Lucern, for which there is full directions in the 
article Medicago. It rifes cafily from feeds, is very 
hardy, and will thrive on any light dry poor ground. 
Cows and horfes will eat this plant when green, but 
I have not tried if they will feed on it when made 
into hay. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Syria and Crete 5 
this rifes with (lender ftalks which require fupport, 
from three to four feet high, fending out a few fide 
branches ; thefe are garni (bed at each joint with neat 
Ihining filvery leaves which are trifoliate, and have 
two appendages at the bafe of their foot-rtalks, as 
the other forts ; they are in fliape like the former, 
but a little fmaller, and have an acute point at their 
top. The foot-ftalks of the flowers, which are from 
two to three inches long, arife from the fide of the 
branches; and fuftain heads of yellow flowers, which 
part in the middle, each head containing four or fix 
flowers ; thefe appear in May, June, and July, and 
are fucceeded by long taper pods filled with roundifh 
feeds which ripen in the autumn. 
This fort has a perennial ftalk, but is too tender to 
live through the winter in the open air in England, fo v 
is kept in pots and removed into the green-houfe in 
autumn, and treated like other hardy exotic plants 
which only require protection from froft, fo want nq 
artificial heat. It may be propagated by feeds, which 
if fown on a bed of light earth in April, the plants will 
come up in about a month after, and in another 
month will be fit to remove jwhen they Ihould be each 
put into a leparate fmall pot filled with frefii light 
earth, placing them in the lhade till they have taken 
new root; then they may be removed to a flickered 
fituation, where they may remain till autumn. 
It may be alfo propagated by cuttings, which may be 
planted during any of the fummer months, upon 4 
bed of light earth, covering them clofe with a belt 
or hand-glafs, and fcreening them from the fun ; in 
about five or fix weeks they will have taken root, 
when they mud be inured to bear the open air, and 
foon after may be planted in pot?, and treated in thq 
fame way as the feed ling plants. 

Th<? 
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The fiKth fort grows naturally in the fuuth of France 
and Italy this hath a perennial ftalk, which rifes three 
feet high; when the roots are large, they frequently 
fend up feveral of thele ftalks, cipccially if the old 
ones are cut down ; the Italics are hairy, and divide 
into feveral branches, which are clofely garniflied with 
hoary trifoliate leaves, having two appendages at the 
bale of the ftalk the flowers are collected into heads 
fitting upon pretty long foot-ftalks, which come out 
of the fide of the ftalks. They have very hairy em- 
palements, and are of a dirty white colour with a 
few marks of pale red. They appear in June and 
July, and are fucccedcd by ihort thick pods of a 
Chcitnut colour, containing feveral roundifh feeds 
which ripen in the autumn. This is propagated by 
feeds in the lame way as the lalt fort •, the plants 
will live through the winter in the open air in mode- 
rate winters, but it will be proper to keep one or two 
plants in pots to be flickered in winter, left thole 
abroad fhould be deltroycd by fevere fro ft. ^ ^ j 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Sicily; this rifes 
with an upright woody {talk near three feet high, gar- 
niflied with leaves like the iixth, but they are much 
whiter, covered with a ihort woolly down, as are alio 
the llalks ; the flowers grow in clole heads like the 
Lift, and are fucccedcd by fliort pods, which contain 
many yellow feeds. It flowers in fummer, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. This is too tender to live in 
the open air in England through the winter, fo the 
plants mull be kept in pots and houfed during that 
feafon. It is propagated in the fame way as the fifth 
fort, and requires the fame culture. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this is an 
annual plant, which fends out from the root many, 
ilitT llalks from one to two feet high, which divide in- 
to many branches growing diftufed without any or- 
der, and are garnilhcd with trifoliate leaves, haying 
two appendages at their bafc ; the foot-ftalks of the 
flower rife from the wings of the ftalks ; they are two 
or three inches long, terminated by a clufter of yel- 
low flowers, which arc fuccecded by flat pods two 
inches long, which are bent like an arch, and have 
many joints, feparating the cells in which the feeds are 
lodged. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn, and the plants decay foon after. 
Tliis is propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown 
early in April upon an open bed or border expofed 
to I he inn, where the plants are to remain : when 
they come up they mult be thinned, leaving them 
near two fret afunder, and afterwards they muft be 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal : this is an annual plant like the former, but 
do ih not branch fo much ; the fmall leaves are rounder 
at their ends, and they arc fmoother ; the foot-ftalks 
are (hotter, and feldom fullain more than two flowers ; 
thele are fucccedcd by two very narrow pods about 
two inches long, which hang downward. This re- 
quires the fame culture as the former. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France; 
this hath a perennial root, from which is lent out fe- 
veral hairy llalks near a foot long, garniflied with tri- 
foliate hairy leaves, (landing upon fliort foot-ftalks, 
with two appendages at the bale of the foot-ftalk ; the 
flowers ftand upon pretty long foot-ftalks fingly, 
which rife from the end of the branches ; they have 
long hairy empalements, with two oblong acute- 
pointed leaves immediately under them. The flowers 
are yellow, Handing creel, and are fuccecded by taper 
creel: pods an inch and a half long. It flowers in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. It is 
propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown where the 
plants are to remain, and muft be treated as the two 
former forts, but the roots of this will continue fe- 
veral years. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete, 
where the pods are eaten by the poorer inhabitants 
when they arc young. It alfo grows about Nice, from 



whence I received the feeds. This is an annual plant, 
from whole roots come out feveral trailing ftalks a 
foot long, garniflied at each joint with trifoliate roiu:J. 
illi leaves, having appendages. The flowers ftaiul 
flngly^ upon long foot-ftalks, which a rife from tin: 
fide of the branches ; they are yellow and fmall, and 
are fucccedcd by Angle pods, which are thick, and 
arched with a deep furrow on the outfide. The 
flowers appear in June and July, and in warm lea- 
fons the feeds ripen in the autumn, but in cold 
fummers they will not ripen here. This muft have 
the fame culture as the annual forts before mentioned. 
The twelfth lort grows near the borders of the Tea in 
J-Vance, Spain, and Italy ; this hath a perennial root, 
fending out many (lender ftalks about a foot and a halt 
long, which trail upon the ground, and are garniflied 
with trifoliate leaves at each joint, which are fmooth, 
and have two appendages to the bale of the foot- 
ftalk. The flowers ftand lingly, upon very long foot- 
ftalks ariling from the wings of the ltalk ; they are 
yellow, and are fucceedc ( d by Angle pods near two 
incJies long, having four leafy membranes runnino- 
longitudinally at the four corners. This flowers in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
It is propagated by feed in the fame way as the tenth 
fort. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in the foutli of 
France ami Italy ; this is an annual plant, from 
whole roots are lent forth feveral brandling flalks 
a foot long, garniflied witli trifoliate leaves, whofe 
lobes are acute-pointed, and have two oblong oval 
appendages at the bafe of their foot-ftalks : the foot- 
ftalks of the flower arife from the wings of the 
branches , each luftaining two yellow flowers, which 
are fuccecded by taper pods near two inches loner, 
having four leafy membranes running longitudi- 
nally their length. It flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. • It is propagated by the feeds in 
the fame way as the annual forts before mentioned. 
The fourteenth fort grows naturally in Sicily, but has 
been long cultivated in the Englilh gardens ; it was 
formerly cultivated as an cfculcnt plant. The green 
pods of it were drelfed and eaten as Peas, which 
the inhabitants of fome of the northern counties ftill 
continue, but they are very coarfe, fo not agreeable 
to the talle of thofc who have been accuftomed to 
better fare. 

It is an annual plant which is cultivated in the flower- 
gardens near London for ornament. This fends out 
from the root feveral decumbent ftalks about a foot 
long, garniflied at each joint with trifoliate oval 
leaves, having oval appendages at the bafe of their 
foot-ftalks ; from each joint arife alternately the foot- 
ftalks of the flowers, which are from two to three 
inches long, each luftaining one large red flower at 
the top, with three leaves juft under the flower. Af- 
ter the flower fades, the germen becomes a fwelling 
taper pod two inches long, having four leafy mem- 
branes or wings running longitudinally. It flowers 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The feeds of this fort are commonly fown in patches, 
Ave or fix feeds being fown near each other, in the 
borders of the pleafure-gardcn, where they arc de- 
figned to remain. If the feeds all grow, fome of 
the plants may be pulled up, leaving only two or 
three in each patch, and afterward they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The fifteenth fort grows near the borders of the lea, 
in the fouth of France and Spain. This is a perennial 
plant, fending out from the root many ftalks, which 
branch out their whole length, and are garniflied 
with roundifli trifoliate leaves with two appendages ; 
they arc covered with a woolly down : the flowers 
ftand upon fliort foot-ftalks, four or fix growing in a 
divided head ; they are yellow, and appear in July, 
and are fuccceded by taper pods filled with round ilh 
feeds, which ripen in autumn. This is propagated 
by feeds, which fliould be fown in the fpring in the 

place where the plants are to remain, and muft br 

treated 
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treated in the fame manner as the hardy perennial 
forts before mentioned. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in the Ifland of 
St. James, from whence the feeds were firft brought 
to Europe, but I have fince received the feeds from 
the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a flender ftalk 
which is woody, rifing from two to three feet high, 
fending out many flender herbaceous branches, gar- 
niftied with narrow white leaves, which are fometimes 
trifoliate, and at others there are five narrow lobes to 
each i thefe fit clofe to the branches, and are hoary. 
The flowers are produced from the fide of the (talks 
towards their upper part, upon very flender foot- 
ftalks, each fuftaining four or five flowers collected in 
a head, of a yellowifn deep purple colour, which are 
fucceeded by taper flender pods little more than an 
inch long, containing five or fix fmall roundifli feeds. 
This plant flowers all the fummer and autumn, and 
many times great part of the winter, efpecially if 
the plants are placed in a dry airy glafs-cale, where 
they may be free from damp, for nothing is more pre- 
judicial to them. It is too tender to live abroad in 
England, fb the plants muft be kept in pots; and in 
the winter placed in a warm airy glafs-cafe, but in 
the fummer they mould be placed abroad in a fhel- 
tered fituation. It may be eafily propagated by cut- 
tings, during the fummer feafon, in the fame way as 
the fifth fort, and alfo by feeds -* but the plants which 
have been two or three times propagated by cuttings, 
feldom are fruitful. 

The feventecnth fort grows naturally about Montpe- 
lier ; it rifes with weak fhrubby (talks three or four 
feet high, fending out many flender branches, which 
are thinly garnifhed with fmall hoary leaves, growing 
with five lobes in form of a hand ; they fit clofe to the 
branches. The flowers are produced at the extremity 
of the branches in fin all heads ; they are very fmall 
and white, fo make no great appearance •* they ap- 
pear in June, and are fucceeded by fhort pods con- 
taining two or three fmall round feeds which ripen 
in the autumn. This fhrub will live in the open air, 
if it be planted in a dry foil and a warm fituation. It 
is propagated by feeds, which will come up in any 
common border. 

LOTUS ARBOR See Celtis. 

LOV E-A PPL E. See Lycopersicon. 

LUDVIGIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 142. 

This title was given to this genus of plants by Dr. 
Linnams, in honour of M. Chrift. Ludwig, of Leip- 
fic, who publiflied Remarks on Rivinus's Method of 
clafling Plants, atLeipfic, in 1737. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment of the flower is of one leaf cut into 
four fegments at the top, and fits upon the germen. The 
flower confifts of four fpear-fhaped petals* which are equal, 
and fpread open. In the center of the flower is fituated 
the four-cornered pointal, attended by four ftamina : the 
germen afterward becomes a four-cornered fruit, crowned 
with the empalement* and has four cells which are full of 
fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's fourth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have four ftamina and one ftyle. 

"We have but one Species of this genus in the Eng- 
lilh gardens at prefent, which is 

Ludvigia (Alt crnif olid) foliis alternis lanceolatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 118. Ludvigia wich alternate fpear-fhaped 
leaves. Ludvigia capfulis fubrotundis. Hort. Cliff. 
49 1 . Ludvigia with rcundijb capfules. 
We have no Englifh name for this plant, but it is 
very near akin to the Onagra, or Tree Primrofe, from 
which it differs in the number of ftamina. 
This plant grows naturally in South Carolina, from 
whence the late Dr. Dale fent me the feeds. It is annual, 
and rifes with an upright branching ftalk a foot high, 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves placed alternate. 
The flowers come out fingly at the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves ; they are compofed of four fmall yellow pe- 
tals, which fpread open, (landing upon (hort foot- 

. (talks, and have four ftamina} the flowers are fucceeded 
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by roundiih feed-veflels with four leafy membranes 
they open in four cells, including many fmall feeds* 
It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
The plants muft be raifed in a hot-bed in the fpring, 
and treated in the fame manner as hath been directed 
for the Amaranthus ; for if they are not brought for- 
ward in the fpring, they feldom produce good feeds 
in England. 

LUFF A. Tourn. Act. R.S. 1709. Momordica. Lin. 
Gen. 967. Egyptian Cucumber. 
The Characters are, 

/"/ hath a bell-Jhaped flower conjifting of one leaf* which 
is divided into five parts to the center ; there are male and 
female flowers on the fame plant. The male flowers are 
produced on port foot-ftalks, having no embryos ; but the 
female flowers reft on the top of the embryos, which after' 
ward become a fruit like a Cucumber to outward appear- 
ance* but is not flefljy ; the inner part conjifting of many 
fibres, which are elegantly netted ; and there arc three cells 
which are filled with feeds, which are almoft of an oval 
fhape. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Luffa (sEgyptiaca) Arabum. Tourn. Act. R. 1 70. The 
Luffd of the Arabians. 

There are two varieties of this plant, one having 
white, and the other black feeds ; but thefe are not 
diftinct fpecies. 

This plant may be propagated after the fame man^ 
neras Cucumbers and Melons, by fowing the feeds on 
a hot-bed the beginning of March ; and when the 
plants are come up, they muft be pricked into a frefli 
hot-bed to ftrengthen the plants, obferving to let 
them have frefh air every day in warm weather, and 
to refrefh them frequently with water. When the 
plants have four or five leaves, they fhould be planted 
out upon a hot-bed where they are defigned to re- 
main, which fhould be under frames, and but one plant 
put into each light ; for as thefe plants fend forth a 
great number of fide-fhoots, fo where they are planted 
too clofe, they will entangle one into the other, and 
become fo thick, as to caufe the fruit to drop. In the 
management of thefe plants, after they are planted 
out for good, there muft be the fame care taken as 
for Melons and Cucumbers, with this difference only, 
that thefe require a larger (hare of air in warm wea- 
ther j otherwife the Vines will grow weak, and will 
not produce fruit. 

When the plants have fpread, fo as to fill the frames 
on every fide, the frames fhould be raifed on bricks, 
and the ends of the plants drawn out, that they may 
have room to grow for when thefe plants are in a 
vigorous ftate, they will fpread eight or ten feet ; fo 
that if they arc confined, they will become fo thick, as 
to rot the tender branches which are covered from 
the air, and there will be no fruit produced. 
The fruit, when it is young, is by forne people eaten, 
and made into Mangoes, and preserved in pickle j but 
it hath a very difagrceable tafte, and is not accounted 
very wholefome : wherefore thefe plants are feldom 
cultivated in Europe, except by fuch perlbns as are 
curious in botany, for variety. 
LUNARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 218. tab. 105. 
Gen. Plant. 725. [fo called of Luna, Lat. the moon, 
becaufe the feed-veflels refemble the form of the 
moon.] Moonwort, Sattin Flower, or Honefty ; in 
French, Bulbonac. 

The Characters are, 
The empalemcnt of the flower is compofed of four oblong* 
oval, fmall leaves, which are obtufe and fall off •* the flower 
has four petals in form of a crofs* which are large* obtufe* 
and entire : it hath fix awl-Jhaped ftamina* four of thefe 
are the length of the empalement \ the other two are 
Jhorter* terminated by ereEt fummits. It has an oblong 
oval germen fitting upon a fmall foot -ftalk* fupporting a 
fhert ftyle* crowned by an entire obtufe ftigma. The ger- 
men afterward becomes 'an creel, plain* compreffed* elliptical 
pod* Jit ting upon the fmall foot -ftalk* terminated by the 
ftyle* having two cells opening with two valves* which 
are parallel* inclofmg feveral compreffed kidney-Jbaped feeds* 
which are bordered* fitting in the middle of the pod. 

8 F This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linn:eus fifteenth clafs, intitlcd Teiradynamia fi- 
lkulofa, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have four long and twofhbrter ftamina, and the feeds 
arc included in fiioft pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Lunaiua (Rediviva) filiculis oblongis. Lin. Sp. 
Plane. 653. Sat tin Flower with oblong pads. Lunaria 
maj-.:r, filiqualcngiore. J. B. 2. 8S1. Greater Moonzvort 
with longer pods, commonly called Honejly, or White Sat tin. 

2. Lunaria {slnnua) filiculis fubrotundis. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 653. Sattin Flower zvitb rottndiflj pods. Lunaria 
major, fili qua rotund i ore. J. B. Greater Moonzvort with 
a rounder pod. 

3. Lunaria (/Egypliaca) foliis fupra decompofitis, foli- 
olis trifidis, fdiculis oblongis pendulis. Moonzvort zvith 
leaves decompounded zvhofe lobes are trifid, and oblong hang- 
ing feds. Cardamine foliis fupra decompofitis, liliquis 
unilocularibus pendulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 656. Ladfs 
Smock with leaves decompounded above, and hinging pods 
containing one cell. 

4. Lunaria (Pcrennis) pcrennis, filiculis oblongis, 
foliis lanceolatis incanis. Perennial Moonzvort, with ob- 
long pods and Jpear-Jhaped hoary leaves. Lunaria pcren- 
nis,. lutea, folio leucoii, ramis expanfis. Vail!. Tellozv 
perennial Moonzvort, with a Stock Gillijlozver leaf and 
expanded branches. 

The iirft fort grows naturally in Hungary, Iftria, and 
Auflria, but has been long an inhabitant of theEng- 
lilh gardens. It is a biennial plant, which perifhes 
•bon after the feeds are ripe it rifes with a branching 
ftalk from two to three feet high, covered with a 
rcddifli hairy bark, fending out branches on every 
fide from the ground upward ; thefe are garniflied 
with heart- fliaped leaves placed alternately, ending in 
acute points indented on their edges, and are a little 
hairy the lower (landing upon pretty long foot- 
flalks, but the upper fit clofe to the branches. The 
flowers are produced at the top and from the fide of 
the branches toward their ends, in chillers j they are 
compofed of four purplifli heart-fliaped petals, placed 
in form of a crofs. Thefe appear in May, and arc 
fucccedcd by large flat roundifh pods with two cells, 
inclofing two rows of flat kidney-fliaped feeds, which 
have a border round them. Thefe pods, when ripe, 
turn to a clear white or fattin colour, from whence 
the title of Sattin Flower has been given to it, and are 
tranlparent. 

The feed-vcficls of this plant, when they are full 
ripe, become very tranfparent, and of the appearance 
or white fattin, at which time the branches are cut off 
and dried ; after which they are prcferved to place in 
the chimneys of halls and large rooms, where they 
continue a long time in beauty. 

This is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown 
in the autumn ; for thofe which are fown in the 
fpring often mifcarry, or lie a long time in the ground 
before they appear. The plants will grow in almoft 
any foil, but love a fliady fit nation ; it requires no 
other culture, but to keep it clean from weeds. If 
the feeds are permitted to fcatter, the plants will rife 
without any farther care ; and if they are left unrc- 
moved, they will grow much larger than thofe which 
arc tranfplanted ; the roots of this fort pcrifli foon af- 
ter the feeds are ripe. 

The fecond fort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in Italy this hath ftalks and leaves very like thefirft, 
but the flowers are rather lamer, and of a lighter pur- 
ple colour v but the principal difference is in the pods 
of this being longer and narrower than thofe of the 
other. It flowers and feeds at the fame time with the 
firft, and requires the fame culture. 
The third fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Egypt. This rifes with a fmooth branching 
ftalk little more than a foot high, garniflied with 
winged leaves, compofed of fcveral pair of lobes 
ranged along the midrib, terminated by an odd one j 
thele lobes are of unequal fizes, and vary in their 
form ; (bme of them are, almofl: entire, and others are 
cut at their extremities into three parts ; they are; 
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fmooth, and of a lucid green. The flowers flaiic! 
each upon pretty long (lender foor-ftalks, which conic 
out from the fide, and alio at the end of the branches, 
in loofe fmall clufters ; they are of a purple colon/ 
and are fucceeded by oblong comprefled pods, which 
hang downward. This fort flowers in June and July 
the feeds ripen the beginning of September, and t Im- 
plants decay foon after. 

This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fovu 
upon an open border where the plants are to remain • 
if they are fown foon after they are ripe, the plants will 
come up in the autumn, and live through the winter in a 
flickered fituation ; thefe will flower early the following 
fummer, whereby ripe feeds may be obtained j they may 
alfo be fown in the fpring in like manner. When the 
« plants come up, they will require no other care but 
to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too clofe. If the feeds are permitted to fcat- 
ter in the autumn, the plants will rife without care, 
and may be treated in the fame way, which is much 
preferable to the fowing the feeds in the fpring. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the Archipelago ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which ariie t\vo W or 
three ligneous ftalks a foot high, covered with a white 
hairy bark, dividing upward into fcveral fmaller 
branches, garniflied with fpcar-fhaped leaves firrino- 
clofe to the ftalks, which are a little hoary. The 
branches arc terminated by loofe fpikes of yellow 
flowers which appear in June, and are fucceeded by 
oblong flat pods, containing fiat kidney-fliaped feedc, 
which ripen in the autumn. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which, if fown in 
the autumn, will fucceed better than in the fpring; 
they fliould be fown on a warm border, and on a diy 
poor foil, otherwife they will not live through the 
winter ; but in a rubbifliing foil the plants will conti- 
nue two or three years. 
LUPINUS. Tourn. Inft. R. II. 392. tab. 2 1 3. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 774. Lupine ; in French, Lupin. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is bifid and of one leaf the flo wer is 
of the butterfly kind-, the Jtandard is roundiflj, heart- 
Jhaped, indented at the top, and the fides refiexed aiul 
compreffed. The zvings are nearly oval, and ahnofi as 
long as the ftandard % they are not fixed to the keel, hut 
clofe at their bafe ; the keel is as long as the wings, but is 
narrow, falcated, and ends in a point. It hath ten fa- 
mim joined at tfycir bafe in tzvo bodies, but as they rife 
are diftincl above, terminated by five oblong fummits. In 
the center is fituated a hairy, compreffed, azvl-fhapcd gcr- 
men, fupporting a rifing ftyle, terminated by an obtufe Jtig- 
ma. The germen afterward becomes a large, oblong, thick 
pod zvith one cell, ending with an acute point, including 
fcveral roundi/h comprcfjed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feet ion of 
Linnaius's fevertteenth clafs, intitlcd Diadclphia Dc- 
candria, which includes thofe plants whole flowers 
have ten ftamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Lupinus (Vcrius) calycibus femiverticillatis appen- 

diculatis, labio fuperiore bifido, inferiore fubtriden- 
tato. Hort. Cliff". 499. - Lupine with empalement s half 
whorled, having appendages, zvhofe upper lip is bifid, and 
the under one almofl trifid. Lupinus fylvefixis, purpu- 
reo fiore, femine rotundo vario. J. B. 2. 291. Wild 
Lupine, with a purple flower and a round variegated feed, 
commonly called the leffer blue Lupine. 

2. Lupinus {Anguftifoliut) calycibus verticillatis appendi- 
cular, labio fuperiore bipartito, inferiore in tcgro. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 721. Lupine with empalement s having alter- 
nate appendages, whofe upper lip is divided into two, and 
the under one entire. Lupinus anguftifolius cceruleus 
clatior.Raii Hid. 90?. Narrow-leaved taller blue Lupine. 

3. Lupinus {Luteus) calycibus verticillatis appendieu- 
latis, labio fuperiore bipartito, inferiore tridentato. 
Hort. Cliff. 499. Lupine zvith empalement s growing in 
whorls, having appendages to them, whofe upper lips are 
cut into two parts, and the under one into three. Lupi- 
nus fylvcllris, florc luteo. C. B. P. 348. The cowmen 
yellow Lupine. 

J * 4. Lu- 
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4. Lupinvs (Hirfutrs) calycibus verticillatis appendicu- 
latis, labio fuperiore inferioreque intcgris. Hort. 
Cliff". 499« Lupine with wborl-papcd cmpalements hav- 
ing appendages, and the upper and wider lip entire. Lu- ! 
pin us peregrin us major, vel villofus, cceruleus, major. 
C. B. P. Foreign* greater, hairy 'Lupine, ivitb a large I 
blue flower, commonly called the great blue Lupine. J 

5. Lupin us (Albus) calycibus alternis inappendiculatis, I 
Jabio fuperiore Integra, inferiore tridentato. Horc. I 
ClifF. 499- Lupine ivitb alternate cmpalements having no 
appendages, and the tipper lip entire, but the under cut in- I 
to three parts. Lupin us fativus, fi'ore albo. C. B. P. j 
347. Garden or manured Lupine, ivitb a white flower. 

6. Luimnus (Perennis) calycibus alternis inappendieu- I 
latis, labio fuperiore emarginato, inferiore incegro. I 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 721. Lupine with alternate cmpalements 
having no appendages, the upper lip indented, and the un- 
der entire. Lupin us cceruleus, minor, perennis, Vir- I 
ginianus, repens. Mor. Milt. 2. p. 87. Smaller peren- | 
nial, creeping, blue Lupine of Virginia. I 
The firft fort grows naturally among the Corn in I 
the fovth of France and Italy, and in great abundance J 
in Sicily. This is an annual plant, which rifes with a I 
firm, ftrait, channelled (talk near three feet high, di- 
vided toward the top into feveral branches, which are I 
garnifhed with hand-fhaped leaves, compofed of live, 
fix, or feven oblong lobes, which join in one center I 
at their bafe, and are hairy. The flowers are pro- 1 
duccd in fpik.es at the end of the branches, Handing 
half round the ftalk in fort of whorls ; they are of a 
light blue colour, fhaped like thole of Peas, and are 
fucceeded by ftrait taper pods with one cell, inclofing 

a row of roundilh feeds. This fort flowers in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
It is propagated in the borders of the plea! tire-garden 
for ornament, by fowing the feeds in April, in. the 
places where they are to remain ; and when the plants 
come up they fliould be thinned where they are too 
clofc, and kept clean from weeds, which is all the 
culture they require. 

The fecond fort has much the appearance of the firft, 
but the ftalks rife higher ; the leaves have more lobes, 
and Hand upon longer foot-ftalks ; the lobes are 
blunt-pointed, and the feeds are variegated. This re- 
quires the fame culture as the firft, and Mowers at the 
fame time. 

The third fort is the common yellow Lupine, which 
has been long cultivated in the Englifh gardens for 
the fweetnefs of its flowers. This grows naturally in 
Sicily •, it rifes about a foot high, with a branching 
ftalk garnifhed with hand-fhaped leaves, compofed 
of nine narrow hairy lobes, which join at their bafe 
to the foot- ftalks-, thefe arc four or five inches long. 
The flowers are yellow, and are produced in loofe 
fpikes at the end of the branches, ftanding in whorls 
round the ftalks, with fpaces between them, termi- 1 
nated by three or four flowers, fitting dole at the top •, 
thefe are fucceeded by flattifli hairy pods about two 
inches long, Handing erect, inclofing four or five 
roundifh feeds, a little comprefled on their fide, of a 
yellowifh white, variegated with dark fpots. This 
fort flowers at the fame time as the former, but to have 
a fucceffion of the flowers, the feeds are fown at dif- 
ferent times, viz. in April, May, and June ; but thofe 
only, which are firft fown, will ripen their feeds. It 
may be cultivated in the fame manner as the two for- 
mer, and is equally hardy. 

The fourth fort is luppofed to be a native of India, 
but has been many years' in the Englifh gardens. It 
is an annual plant, which rifes with a ftrong, firm, 
channelled ltalk from three to four feet high, covered 
with a foft brownifh down, dividing upward into fe- 
veral ftrong branches, garni Ihed with hand-fhaped 
leaves, compofed of nine, ten, or eleven wedge- 
Ihaped hairy lobes, which are narrow at their bafe 
where they join the foot-ftalk, but enlarge upward, 
and are rounded at the top where they are broadeft ; 
the foot-ftalks of the leaves are three or four inches 
long. The flowers are placed in whorls round the 
ftalks above each other, forming a loofe fpike, which 
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proceeds from the end of the branches ; they are large-, 
and of a beautiful blue colour, but have no fcem. 
Thefe appear in July, and the feeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. The pods of this fort are large, almoft an inch • 
broad, and three inches long, inclofing three large 
roundifh feeds comprefled on their fides, very rough, 
and of a purplifh brown colour. There is a variety 
of this with llefh- coloured flowers, which is com- 
monly called the Role Lupine ; it differs from the 
bjuc only in the colour of the flower, but this dif- 
ference is permanent, for neither of the forts vary. 
This is generally late in ripening the feeds, lb that 
unlefs the autumn proves warm and dry, they do not 
ripen ; therefore the bell way to have good ieeds, is 
to fbw them in September clofc to a warm wall oa 
dry ground, where they will live through our ordi- 
nary winters •, and thefe plants will flower early the 
following fummer, fo there will be time for the feeds 
tp ripen before the rains fall in the autumn, which 
frequently canfes the feeds to rot which are not ripe. 
If a few of the feeds of both thefe varieties are fown 
in filial] pots the beginning of September, and when 
the frofts begin, the pots arc removed into a com- 
mon hot-bed frame, where they may be protected 
from hard froft, but enjoy die free air in mild wea- 
ther, the plants may be thus fecured in winter; and 
in the fpring they may be fhaken out of the pots, pre- 
ferving the earth to their roots, and planted in a warm 
border, where they will flower early, and produce 
very good feeds. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the Levant, but is 
cultivated in lbme parts of Italy, as other pulfe, for 
food. This hath a thick upright ftalk about two 
feet high, which divides toward the top into feveral 
fmaller hairy branches, garnifhed with hand-fhaped 
leaves, compofed of feven or eight narrow oblong 
lobes, which are hairy, and join at their bafe, of a 
dark grayiih colour, and have a filvcry down. The 
flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches; they are white, and fit clofe to the ftalk ; 
thefe are fucceeded by hairy ftrait pods about three 
• inches long, a little comprefled on the fides, con- 
taining five or fix flattifli feeds which are white, hav- 
ing a little cavity like a navel, in that part which is 
fixed to the pod. This fort flowers in July, and the 
feeds ripen in the autumn. It is an annual plant, 
which is cultivated for ornament in the plealbre-gar- 
den. The feeds muft be lbwn in the places where 
the plants are to remain, and may be treated in the 
fame way as the firft fort. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
of the northern parts of America. This hath a per- 
ennial creeping root, from which arife feveral erect 
channelled ftalks a foot and a half high, fending out 
two or- three fmall fide branches, garnifhed with 
hand-fhaped leaves, compofed of ten or eleven nar- 
row fpear-fhaped lobes, winch join at their bafe, 
ftanding upon very long foot-ftalks, having a few 
hairs on their edges. The flowers grow in long loofe 
fpikes, which terminate the ftalks, and arc placed 
without order on each fide; they are of a pale blue 
colour, having fhort foot-ftalks. Thefe appear in 
June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft, which are foon 
fcattercd if they are not gathered when ripe ; for after 
a little moifturc, the fun caufes the pods to open with 
an elafticity, and caft out the feeds to a diftance all 
round. This fort is propagated by feeds as the for- 
mer, which fliould be fown where the plants are to re- 
main ; for although the root is perennial, yet it runs 
fo deep into the ground as that it cannot be taken up 
entire ; and if the root is cut or broken, the plant 
feldom thrives well after. I have traced fome of the 
roots of this plant, which have been three feet deep 
in the ground in one year from feed, and fpread 
out as lar on every fide, fo that they muft have 
room, therefore the young plants fliould not be 
left, nearer than three feet afunder. If this plant is 
in a light dry foil, the roots will continue feveral 
years, and produce many fpikes of flowers ; and al- 
though the ufual feafon of flowering is in June and 

4 Juty* 
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July, yet when rain happens to fall in Auguft, 
there are frequently frelh {talks arife from the roots, 
which flower the end of September, or beginning 
of October. 

The feeds of the fifth fort are ufed in medicine ; they 
have a bitter tafte, fo open, digeft, diflblve, and 
cleanfc ; and if they are fteeped in water for fome 
days, till they have loft their bitternefs, they may be 
eaten out of neceffity, but they are fuppofed to breed 
grofs humours, and are hard of digeftion. Some wo- 
men ufe the flower of the feed mixed with the juice 
of Lemons, and a little Alumen faccharinum, made 
into the form of foft ointment, to make the face 
fmooth, and look more amiable. 
The fmall blue Lupine is frequently fown in Italy, 
to drefs and manure the ground, efpecially that which 
is intended for vineyards where, if they have time, 
the ground is fown with Lupines, which grow till 
■ they begin to flower ; then they cut them down and 
plough them into the ground, where the ftalks rot 
with the winter's rain 9 but it is doubtful whether 
this is any real benefit to the ground, for there are 
few plants which draw and impoverifli the ground 
fo much as Lupines ; therefore the drefllng they 
yield, is fcarce an equivalent for what they have 
drawn from the ground : but when there is not 
time for this operation, they parboil the feeds to 

Crevent their growing, and fow them upon the ground 
eforc it is ploughed, allowing fixteen bufhels to an 
acre of land ; and this drefling is preferable to the 
former. 

All the forts of Lupines make a pretty appearance 
when they are in flower, but the yellow fort is pre- 
ferred for its fweetnefs, though the flowers_of this 
are of fhort duration, efpecially in warm weather ; 
therefore the feeds of this mould be fown at feve- 
ral times, that there may be a fucceflion of flowers 
through the feafon, for they will continue flowering 
till they are (topped by hard froft ; and thole which 
come in the autumn to flower, will continue in beauty 
a longer time than the early ones. If fome of the 
feeds are fown in the autumn on a warm border, the 
plants will often live through the winter, and flower 
early in the fpring. 

LU PULSUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 535. tab. 309. 
Humulus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 989. [This plant takes 
its name of Lupus, Lat. a wolf, becaule the anticnts 
had a notion, that wolves were wont to hide them- 
fclves under this plant.] The Hop 5 in French, 
IJoubhtu 

The Characters are, 
The male and female flowers are upon different plants. 

• T be empakment of the male flower is compofed of five 
fmall, concave, obtufe leaves ; // bath no petals but has 
five fljort hairy ftamina, terminated by oblong fummits. 
The female flowers have a general, four-point 'ed, acute 
per ant hi um, and a feparate oval one of four leaves, in- 
cluding eight flowers ; each of thefe have an cmpalement 
of one leaf 'which is clofed at the bafe. Thefe have nei- 
ther petal or Jlamina, but a fmall germen fttuated in the 
center, fupporting two awl-Jhaped ffyles, crowned by acute 9 
rrflexed, fprcading fligmas. The germen afterward turns 
to a roundifh feed covered with a thin Jkin, in clofed in the 
bafe of the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth feftion of 
Linnasus's twenty-fecond clafs, intitled Dicecia Pen- 
tandria, which includes thofe plants whole male and 
female flowers are upon different plants, and the male 
flowers have five (lamina. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Lupulus {Humilus) mas & fern in a. C. B. P. 2 98. Male 
and female Hop. 

The male Hop grows wild by the fide of hedges 
and upon banks, in many parts of England : the 
young (hoots of thefe plants are often gathered in the 
fpring by the poor people, and boiled as an^efculent 
herb but thefe muft be taken very young, other- 
wife they are tough and ftringy ; it is eafily diftin- 
gui(hed by the flowers, which are fmall, and hang in 
long loofc bunches from the fide of the (talks, abound- 
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ing with farina on their fummitsj thefe have no 
Hops fucceeding to the flowers. 
The female Hop is the fort which is cultivated for 
ufe; of this fort, the people who cultivate them 
reckon three different varieties ; as firft, the long and 
fquare Garlick Hop, the long white Hop, and the 
oval Hop, all which are indifferently cultivated in 
England, but of the male Hop there is no different 
varieties. 

There being, the greateft plantation of Hops in Kent 
that are in any county of England, it is very pro- 
bable, that their method of planting and ordering 
them lhould be the bed. & 
As for the choice of their Hop-grounds, they efteem 
the richeft and ftrongeft grounds as the moft proper ; 
they chufe a warm dry foil, that has a good depth 
of hazel mould ; and if it be rocky within two or 
three feet of the furface, the Hops will profper well ; 
but they will by no means thrive on a ftiff clay ,or 
fpongy wet land. 

If it may be, chufe a piece of meadow or lay ground 
to plant Hops on, fuch as has not been tilled or fown 
with other crops for many years, or an old decayed 
orchard ; for land that is worn out by long bearing 
of Corn, will require abundance of dung to bring 
it into any tolerable condition to bear a crop of Hops! 
The Kentifh planters accounting new land beft for 
Hops, they plant their Hop-gardens with Apple-trees 
at a large diftance, and with Cherry-trees between 
and when the land hath done its beft for Hops, which 
they reckon it will in about ten years, the trees may 
begin to bear. The Cherry-trees laft about thirty 
years, and by that time the Apple-trees are large, they 
cut down the Cherry-trees. 

The Effex planters account a moory land the pio- 
pereft for Hops, though there are feveral other forts 
of foil that are efteem ed very good. 
Some account that land which has a roflelly top, and 
a brick earth bottom, the beft ; a true rofiel or light 
fand, is what they generally plant in, whether it be 
white or black. 

Moory land is of different forts, fome being ftrong 
and heavy, fo as to crack in fummer 5' and fome fo 
light, diat in dry feafons it will blow away witli the 
wind and fome are of a middle confiftence, being 
compofed of both. 

Thele moors for goodnefs and value, are according 
to the nature and goodnefs of the foil that is under- 
neath them ; which being flung up upon the furface, 
will make a very good mixture, it being beft to fling 
the under foil downward for Hops, becaule they na- 
turally root downwards, fometims four or five yards 
deep, and therefore the deepeft and richeft foil is beft 
for them. 

Few are acquainted with the value of moors, becaufc 
they do not fearch into the bottom of them, by reafon 
of the expenfivenefs of doing it, and the difficulty of 
carrying off the water. 

If the land be moift, it ought to be laid up in high 
ridges, and to be well drained, and the drains kept 
clear and open, efpecially in winter, that the water 
do not rot or too much chill the roots. 
If the land be four or cold, it will be very much 
helped by burning it ; and if the haulm and firings 
of the Hops be burnt every year, and fome of the pa- 
ring or fides of the garden or other earth be laid on 
them as they burn, and then more haulm be laid over 
that, andfo continued layer upon layer, it will make 
an excellent compoft to make the hills with. 
As to the fituation of a Hop-ground, one that inclines 
to the fouthor weft is the moft eligible ; but if it be 
expofed to the north-eaft or fouth-weft winds, there 
lhould be a center of fome trees at a diftance becaufe 
the north-eaft are apt to nip the tender fhoots in the 
fpring, and the fouth-weft frequently break and blow 
the poles at the latter end of the fummer, and very 
much endanger the Hops. 

Hops require to be planted in an open fituation, that 
the air may freely pais round and between them to dry 
up and dimpate the moifture, whereby they will nut 

be 
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be fo fubjccT: to fire blafts, which often deflroy the j 
middles of large plantations, while the outfides re- j 
main unhurt. j 
As for the preparation of the ground for planting, it I 
mould, the winter before, be ploughed and harrowed I 
e ven ; and then lay upon it in heaps a good quantity I 
of frefh rich earth, or well rotted dung and earth I 
mixed together, fufficient to put half a bufhel in every I 
hole to plant the Hops in, unlefs the natural ground I 
be very frefh and good. I 
Then lay a line acrofs it from the hedge, in which I 
knots have been tied, at the diftance you defign your I 
Hop-hills to be at, about eight or nine feet diftance I 
the whole length of the ground, and place a fharp I 
pointed flick at every knot then lay afide the line, I 
and with two forked flicks of about eight or nine feet J 
long, you may from the firfl: row fet out the whole I 
ground, by applying the two forks to two of the flicks J 
which were firfl fet up, and placing another row at I 
the ends, where the forked flicks meet triangular- I 
wife ; then you Ihouldvdig a hole at every flick about j 
a foot and a half wide, and fill it full of the good J 
earth you brought in. | 
If you plough the ground with horfes between the [ 
hills, it will be befl to plant them in fquares chequer- | 
wile , but the quincunx form is the moft beautiful, I 
and it will alfo be better for the Hop ; but if the I 
ground is intended to be cultivated by the breaft- I 
plough, it will be befl to plant them in fquares •, but 1 
which way foever you make ufe of, a flake Ihould be I 
fluck down at all the places where the hills are to be I 
made. ^ I 

Perfons ought to be very curious in the choice of the J 
plants and fets, as to the kind of the Hop ; for if the I 
Hop-garden be planted with a mixture of two or I 
three forts of Hops that ripen at different times, it 1 
will caufe a great deal of trouble, and be a great de- j 
triment to the owner. I 
The two befl: forts are the white and the gray bind ; I 
the latter is a large fquare Hop, more hardy, and is I 
the more plentiful bearer, but ripens later than the I 
former. I 
There is alfo another fort of the white bind, which I 
ripens in a week or ten days before the common ; but I 
this is tenderer, and a lefs plentiful bearer, but it has j 
this advantage, it comes firfl: to market. I 
But if three grounds, or three diflant parts of one I 
ground, be planted with thefe three forts, there will be I 
this conveniency, that they may be picked fucceffively j 
as they become ripe. J 
The fets ought to be procured out of grounds that are I 
entirely of the fame fort you would have, they fhould I 
be five or fix inches long, with three or more joints I 
or buds on them, all the old bind and hollow part of j 
the fet being cutoff. j 
If there be a fort of. Hop you value, and would in- J 
creafe plants and fets from, the fuperfluous binds may j 
be laid down when the Hops are tied, cutting off the j 
tops, and burying them in the hill* or when the J 
Hops are dreffed, all the cuttings may be faved, and 1 
laid in rows in a bed of good earth ; for almofl every | 
part will grow, and become a good fet the next fpring. I 
Some have tried to raife a Hop-ground by fowing ] 
feeds, but that turns to no account, becaufe that I 
way is not only tedious, but the Hops fo produced are I 
commonly of different kinds, and many of them wild I 
and barren. I 
As to the feafons of planting Hops, the Kentifh J 
planters befl approve the months of October and I 
March, both which fucceed very well ; but the com- I 
mon fets are hot to be had in October, unlefs from I 
fbme ground that is* to be digged up and deftroyed 5 ] 
and likewife there is fome danger that the fets may I 
be rotted, if the winter prove very wet ; but the moft I 
ufual time of procuring them is in March, when the I 
Hops are cut and dreffed. I 
As to the manner of planting the fets, you fhould put I 
two or three good fets in every hole with a fetting I 
Hick, at about four inches diftance, placing them I 
Hoping 5 they muft (land even with the furface of the * 
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ground let them be preffed clofc with the hand, and 
covered with fine earth, and a flick Ihould be placed 
on each fide the hill to fecure it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to be 
done more that iiimmer, is to keep the hills clear from 
weeds, and to horfe-hoc the ground about the 
month of May, gathering up the Hones, if more are 
turned up by ploughing, and to raife a ihiall hill 
round about the plants ; and in June you muft pvift 
the young binds or branches together in a bunch or 
knot, for if they are tied up to fmall poles the firfl: 
year, in order to have a few Hops from them, it 
will not countervail the weakening the plants. 
A mixture of compoll or dung being prepared for 
your Hop-ground, the belt time for laying it on, if 
the weather prove dry, is about Michaelmas, that the 
wheels of the dung-cart may not injure the Hops, nor 
furrow the ground : if this be not done then, you 
muft be obliged to wait till the froft has hardened the 
ground, fo that it will bear the dung-cart ; and this 
is alio the time to carry on your new poles, to recruit 
thole thar are decayed, and to be caft out every year. 
If you have good Ibore of dung, the belt way will be 
to fpread it in the alleys all over the ground, and to 
dig. or plough it in the winter following. The quan- 
tity they will require, will be forty loads to an acre, 
reckoning about thirty bufliels to the load. 
If you have not dung enough to cover all the ground 
in one year, y.ou may lay it on one part one year, and 
on the reft in another, or a third 5 for there is no occa- 
fion to dung the ground after this manner, oftencr 
than once in two or three years. 

Thofe who have but a fmall quantity of dung, ufu- 
ally content themfelves with laying on about twenty 
loads upon an acre every year ; this they lay only on 
the hills, either about November, or in die fpring 5 
which laft fome account the belt time, when the Hops 
are drefied, to cover them after they are cut j but if it 
be done at tliis time, the compoft or dung ought to 
be very well rotted and fine. 

As to the drefiing of the Hops, when the Hop- 
ground is dug or ploughed in January or February, 
the earth about the hills, and very near them, ought 
to be taken away with a fpade, that you may come the 
more conveniently at the flock to cut it. 
About the end of February, if the Hops were planted 
the fpring before, or if the ground be weak, they 
ought to be drefied in dry weather ; but elfe, if the 
ground be ftrong and in perfection, the middle of 
March will be a good time ; and the latter end of 
March, if it be apt to produce over rank binds, or the 
beginning of April, may be foon enough. 
Then having with an iron picker cleared away all the 
earth out of the hills, fo as to make the flock bear to 
the principal roots, with a ihatp knife you muft cut 
off all the fhoots which grew up with the binds the 
laft year 5 and alfo all the young fuckers, that none 
be left to run in the alley and weaken the hill. It will 
be proper to cut one part of the ftock lower than the 
other, and alfo to cut that part low, that was left 
higheft the preceding year. By purfuing this me- 
thod, you may expect to have ftronger buds, and alfo 
keep the hill in good order. 

In drefiing thofe Hops that have been planted the 
year before, you ought to cut off both the dead tops, 
and the young fuckers which have fprung up from the 
fets, and alfo to cover the flocks with fine earth a 
finger's length in thicknefs. 

About the middle of April the Hops arc to be polled, 
when the fhoots begin to fprout up ; the poles muft be 
fet to the hills deep into the ground, with a fquare 
iron pitcher or crow, that they may the better endure 
the wind.; three poles are fufficient for one hill. 
Thefe fhould be placed as near the hills as may be, 
with their bending tops turned outwards from the 
hill, to prevent the binds from entangling; and a 
fpace between two poles ought to be left open to the 
fouth, to admit the fun beams. 
The poles ought to be in length fix teen or twenty 
feet, more or lefs, according as the ground is in 

8 G ftrengthj 
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ftrength ; and great care is to be taken not to over- 
pole a young or weak ground, for that will draw the 
ftock too much, and weaken it. If a ground be over- 
polled, you are not to expect a good crop from it - 9 for 
the branches which bear the Hops will grow very 
little, till the binds have over- reached the poles, 
which they cannot do when the poles are too long. 
Two fmall poles are furflcient for a ground that is 
young. 

If you wait till the (prouts or young binds are grown 
to the length of a foot, you will be able to make a 
better judgement where to place the largeft poles ; 
but if you ttay till they are fo long as to fall into the 
alleys, it will be injurious to them, becaufe they will 
entangle one with another, and will not clafp about 
the pole fo readily. 

Maple or Afpen poles are accounted the beft for 
Hops, on which they are thought to profper beft, be- 
caufe of their warmth or elfe, becaute the climbing 
of the Hop is furthered by means of the roughnefs of 
the bark. But for laftingnefs, Alhen or Willow poles 
are preferable j but Cheftnut poles are the molt dura- 
ble of all. 

If, after the Hops are grown up, you find any of 
them have been under-polled, taller poles may be 
placed near thofc that are too (hort, to receive the 
binds from them. 

As to the tying of Hops, the buds that do not clafp 
of themfelves to the neareft pole when they are grown 
to three or four feet high, muft be guided to it by the 
hand, turning them to the fun, whofe courfe they 
will always follow. They muft be bound with wi- 
thered Rufhes, but not fo clofe as to hinder them from 
climbing up the pole. 

This you mutt continue to do till all the poles are 
furnifned with binds, of which two or three are enough 
for a pole ; and all the fprouts and binds that you 
have no occafion for, are to be plucked up ; but if the 
ground be young, then none of thefe ufelefs binds 
Ihould be plucked up, but mould be wrapt up to- 
gether in the middle of the hill. 
When the binds are grown beyond the reach of your 
hands, if they forfake the poles, you Ihould make ufe 
of a ftand ladder in tying them up. 
Some advife, that if the binds be very ftrong, and 
overgrow the poles very much, you ftrike off their 
heads with a long fwitch, to increafe their branching 
below. 

Towards the latter end of May, when you have made 
an end of tying them, the ground muft have the fum- | 
mer ploughing or digging, which is done by cafting- j 
up with the fpade fome fine earth into every hill, and 
. - a month after it muft be again repeated, and the 
hills made up to a convenient bignefs. 
It is not at all to be doubted, but that a thorough 
watering would be of very great advantage to Hops 
in a hot dry fummer j but it is fo much charge and 
trouble to do this, that unlefs you have a ftream at 
hand to flow the ground, it is fcarce practicable. I 
x When the Hops blow, you mould obferve if there be I 
any wild barren hills among them, and mark them, I 
by driving a fliarpened Hick into every fuch hill, that | 
they may be digged up and replanted. I 
Hops as well as other vegetables, are liable to dif- I 
tempers and difafters, and among the reft, to the fen. I 
The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatifc of Ve- I 
pet able Statics, treating of Hops, gives us the follow- I 
ing account of the ftate of Hops in Kent in the year I 
1725, that he received from Mr. Auften of Canter- I 
bury, which is as follows : I 
In mid April not half the moots appeared above I 
ground, fo that the planters knew not how to pole | 
them to the beft advantage. I 
This defect of the fhoot, upon opening the hills, I 
was found to be owing to the multitude and variety of I 
vermin that lay preying upon the roots ; the increafe I 
of which, was imputed to the. long and aim oft uninter- I 
rupted ieries of dry weather for three months before. I 
Towards the end of April many of the Hop-vines I 
were infeftcd with flies. I 
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Abput the 20th of May there was a very unequal ap- 
pearance, fomc Vines being run fcvcn feet, others not 
above three or four-, fomc juft tied to the poles, and 
fome not vifible ; and this dilproportionate inequa- 
lity in their fize, continued through the whole time of 
their growth. 

The flies how appeared upon the leaves of the for- 
wardeft Vines, but not in fuch numbers here, as they 
did inmoft other, places. About the middle of June 
the flies increafed, yet not fo as to endanger the crop ; 
but in diftant plantations they were exceedingly mul- 
tiplied, fo as to fwarm towards the end of the month. 
June the 27th fome (pecks of fen appeared. From 
this day to the 9th of July was very dry weather. Ac 
this time, when it was faid, that the Hops in molt 
parts of the kingdom looked black and lickly, and 
feemed paft recovery, ours held it out pretty well, in 
the opinion of the moft (kilful planters. 
The great leaves were indeed difcoloured, and a lit- 
tle withered, and the fen was fomewhat increafed. 
From the 9th of July to the 23d, the fen increafed a 
great deal ; but the flies and lice decreafed, it raining 
much daily. In a week more the fen, which feemed 
to be almoft at a ftand, was confiderably increafed, 
efpecially in thofe grounds where it firft appeared. 
About the middle of Auguft the Vines had done 
growing both in Item and branch, and the forwardeit 
began to be in the Hop, the reft in bloom the fen 
continued fpreading where it was not before perceived, 
and not only the leaves, but many of the burs were 
alfo tainted with it. 

About the 20th of Auguft fome of the Hops were in- 
fected with the fen, and whole branches corrupted by 
it. Half the plantations had pretty well efcaped hi- 
therto, and from this time the fen increafed but little; 
but feveral days wind and rain the following week fo 
diftorted them, that many of them began to dwindle, 
and at laft came to nothing ; and of thofe that then 
remained in bloom, fome never turned to Hops ; and 
of the reft which did, many of them were fo fmall, 
that they very little exceeded the bignefs of a good 
thriving bur. 

We did not begin to pick till the 8th of September, 
which is eighteen days later than we began the year 
before ; the crop was little above two hundred on an 
acre round, and not good. The beft Hops fold this 
year at Way-hill, for 16 1. the hundred. 
The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his aforefaid Treatife, gives 
us an account of the following experiment that he 
made on Hop-vines. He tells us, that in July he cut 
off two thriving Hop-vines near the ground, in a 
thick (hady part of the garden, the pole (till ftanding; 
he (tripped the leaves orrfrom one of thefe Vines, and 
fet their (terns in known quantities of water in little 
bottles ; that with leaves imbibed in a twelve hours 
day four ounces, and that without leaves three- 
fourths of an ounce. 

He took another Hop-pole with its Vines on it, and 
carried it out of the Hop-ground into a* free and open 
cxpofure •, thefe imbibed and perfpired as much more 
as the former in the Hop-ground, which is, doubtlcfs, 
the reafon why the Hop-vines on the outfides of 
plantations, where they are moft expofed to the air, 
are fhort and poor, in comparifon of thofe in the 
middle of the ground, viz. becaufe being much dried, 
their fibres harden fooner, and therefore they cannot 
grow fo kindly as thofe in the middle of the ground, 
which, by (hade, are always kept moifter, and more 
ductile. 

The fame curious author proceeds asfolloweth: Now 
there being 1000 hills in an acre of Hop-ground, and 
each hill having three poles, and each pole three Vines, 
the number of Vines will be 9000, each of which 
peripiring four ounces, the fum of all the ounces per- 
fpired by an acre in twelve hours day will be 36000 
ounces = 15750000 grains = 62007 cube inches, or 
220 gallons, which divided by 6272640, the number 
of fquare inches in an acre, it will be found, that the 
quantity of liquor perfpired by all the Hop-vines will 

be equal to an area of liquor as broad as an acre, and 

1 
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vl-r p art °f an mcn deep, brfidcs what evaporated from 
the earth. * 

And this quantity of moifture, in a kindly ftate of 
the air, if daily carrried off, is a fuiHcienc quantity to 
keep the Hops in a healthy urate ; but in a rainy moilt 
ftate of air, without a due mixture of dry weather, 
too much moifture hovers about the Hops, fo as to 
hinder, in fome meafure, the kindly per/piration of 
the leaves, whereby the ftagnating lap corrupts, and 
breeds mouldy fen, which often fpoils vaft quantities 
of flourifliing Hop-grounds. 

This was the cafe in the year 1 723, when for ten or 
fourteen days almolt continual rains fell, about the 
latter half of July, after four months dry weather, 
upon which the moft flourifliing and promifing Hops 
were all infected with mould, or fen, in their leaves 
and fruit, while the then poor and unpromifing Hops 
eicaped, and produced plenty, becaufe they, being 
fmall, did not pcrfpire fo great a quantity as others, 
nor did they confine the perfpired vapour, fo much 
as the large thriving Vines did in their fhady thickets, j 
This rain on the then warm earth, made the Grafs 
moot out as fafl as if it were in a hot- bed, and the 
Apples grew fo precipitately, that they were of a flamy 
conftitution, fo as to rot more remarkably than had 
ever been remembered. 

The planters obferve, That when a mould, or fen, 
has once feized any part of the ground, it foon runs 
over the whole, and that the Grafs, and other herbs 
under the Hops, are infected with it, probably, becaufe 
the fmall feeds of this quick-growing mould, which 
foon come to maturity, are blown over the whole 
'grounds which fpreading of the feed may be the 
reafon why fome grounds arc infected with fen for 
feveral years fucceflively, viz. from the feeds of the 
laft year's fen. Might it not then be advifed to burn 
the fenny Hop-vines, as foon as the Hops are picked, in 
hopes thereby to deftroy fome of the feed of the mould ? 
Mr. Auften, of Canterbury, obferves fen to be more 
fatal to thofe grounds that are low and fheltered, than I 
to the high and open grounds, to thofe that are fhelv- I 
ing to the north, than to thofe fhelving to the fouth ; I 
to the middle of grounds than to the outfides ; to the I 
dry and gentle grounds, than to the moift and ftifF I 

grounds. ^ I 

This was very apparent throughout the plantations I 
where the land had the fame workmanfhip and help 
beftowed upon it, and was wrought at the fame time. 
But if in cither of thefe cafes there was a difference, it I 
had a different effect, and the low and gentle grounds, I 
that lay neglected, were then feen left diftempered 
than the open and moift, which were carefully ma- I 
naged and looked after. I 
The honey dews are obferved to come about the 1 1 th I 
of June, which, by the middle of July, turn the I 
leaves black, and make them ftink. 
The faid Dr. Hales relates, That in the month of 
July (the feafon for fire-blafts, as the planters call 
them) he has feen the Vines in the middle of the Hop- 
ground fcorched up almoft from one end of a large 
ground to the other, when a hot gleam of fun-mine I 
has come immediately after a fliower of rain, at which I 
time vapours are all feen with the naked eye, butef- I 
pccialiy with reflecting telefcopes, toafcend fo plenti- 
fully as to make a clear and diftinct object become im- 
mediately very dim and tremulous ; nor was there I 
any dry gravelly vein in the ground along the courfe I 
of this Icorch ; it was therefore, probably, owing to I 
the much greater quantity of (torching vapours in the 
middle, than the outfides of the ground, and that be- I 
ing a denfer medium, it wa9 much hotter than a more I 
rare medium. < I 

And, perhaps, the great volume of afcending va- I 
pours might make the fun-beams converge a little 
towards the middle of the ground, that being a den- J 
fev medium, and thereby increafe the heat confide- I 
rably } for he obferved, That the courfe of the I 
fcorched Hops, was in lines at righrangles to the fun- J 
beams about eleven o'clock, at which time the hot J 
gleam was. J 
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The Hop-ground was in a valley which ran from 
fouth-weft to north-eaft, and to the beft of his re- 
membrance, there was but little wind, and that in the 
courie of the fcorch ; but had there been fome other 
gentle wind, either north or fouth, it is not improba- 
ble but that the north wind gently blowing the vo- 
lume of rifing wreak on the fouth fide of the ground, 
that fide might have been moft fcorched, and fo vice 
verfa. 

As to particular fire-blafts, which fcorch here and 
there a few Hop- vines, or one or two branches of a 
tree, without damaging the next adjoining, what 
aftronomers obferve, may hint to us no very impro- 
bable caufe of it, viz. They frequently obferve (es- 
pecially with reflecting telefcopes) fmall feoarare por- 
tions of pellucid vapours floating in the air, which, 
though not vifible to the naked eye, are yet cdnfide- 
rably denier than the circumambient air ; and va- 
pours of fuch a degree of denfity may very prooably 
either ..acquire fuch a fcalding heat from the fun as 
will fcorch what plants they touch, cfpecially the more 
tender. 

(An effect which the gardeners about London have 
too often found to their coft, when they have incau- 
tioufly put bell-glafles over their Cauliflowers early in 
a frofty morning, before the dew was evaporated off 
them ; which dew, being raifed by the fun's warmth, 
and confined within the glafs, did there form a denfe, 
tranfparent, fcalding vapour, which burned and killed 
the plants :) 

Or, perhaps, the upper or lower furface of thefe 
tranfparent, feparatc, Hying volumes of vapours, may, 
among the many forms they revolve into, fometimes 
approach lb near to an hemifphere, or hemicylinder, 
as thereby to make the fun-beams converge, foas of- 
ten to fcorch the more tender plants they fliall fall on, 
and fometimes alfo parts of the more hardy plants and 
trees, in proportion to the greater or lefler conver- 
gency of the fun's rays. 

The learned Boerhaave, in his Theory of Chymiftry, 
p. 245, Shaw's edition, obferves, That thole white 
clouds which appear in flimmer time, are, as it were, 
fo many mirrours, and occafion exceffive heat. Thefe 
cloudy mirrours arc fometimes round, fometimes con- 
cave, polygonous, &c. When the face of heaven is 
covered with fuch white clouds, the fun lhining 
among them, muft, of neceffity, produce a vehement 
heat, fince many of his rays, which would otherwife, 
perhaps, never touch our earth, are hereby reflected 
to us. Thus, if the fun be on one fide, and the 
clouds on the oppofitc one, they will be perfect burn- 
ing-glafies, and hence the phenomena of thunder. 
I have fometimes (continues he) obferved a kind of 
hollow clouds full of hail and fnow, during the conti- 
nuance of which the heat was extreme, fince, by fuch 
condenfation, they were enabled to reflect more 
ftrongly. After this came a fharp cold, and then 
the clouds difcharged their hail in great quantity, to 
which fucceeded a moderate warmth. Frozen con- 
cave clouds, therefore, by their great reflexions, pro- 
duce a vigorous heat, and the fame, when refolved, 
exceflive cold. 

From which the Rev. Dr. Hales obferves as follows : 
Hence we fee, that blafts may be occafioned by the 
reflexions of the clouds, as well as by the above-men- 
tioned refraction of denfe tranfparent vapours. 
About the middle of July Hops begin to blow, and 
will be ready to gather about Bartholomew-tide. A 
judgment may be made of their ripenefs, by their 
ftrong fcent, their hardnefs, and the brownifli colour 
of their feed. 

When by thefe tokens they appear to be ripe, they 
muft be picked with all the expedition poffible ; for 
if at this time a ftorm of wind fhould come, it would 
do them great damage, by breaking the branches, and 
bruifing and difcolouring the Hops ; and it is very 
well known, that 1 lops, being picked green and 
bright, will fell for a third part more than thofe 
which are difcoloured and brown. 

* 

The 
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The moft convenient way of picking them is into a 
long fquare frame of wood, called a bin, with a cloth 
hanging on tenter- hooks within it, to receive the t 
Hops as they are picked. 

The frame is compofed of four pieces of wood joined 
together, fupported by four legs, with a prop at each 
end to bear up another long piece of wood, placed at 
a convenient height over the middle of the tin this 
ferves to lay the poles upon which are to be picked. 
This bin is commonly eight feet long, and three feet 
broad "two poles may be laid on it at a time, and 
fix or eight perfons may work at it, three or four on 
each fide. 

It will be ben: to begin to pick the Plops on tjie caft or 
north fide of your ground, if you can do it conveni- 
ently this will prevent the fouth-weft wind from 
breaking into the garden. 

Having made choice of a plot of the ground contain- 
ing eleven hills fquare, place the bin upon the hill 
which is in the center, having five hills on each fide 
and when thefe hills are picked, remove the bin into 
another Apiece of ground of the fame extent, and fo 
proceed till the whole Hop-ground is finilhed. 
When the poles are drawn up to be picked, you muft 
take great care not to cut the binds too near the hills, 
efpecially when the Hops are green, becaufe it will 
make the fap to flow executively. 
And if the poles do not come up without difficulty, 
they mould be raifed by apiece of wood in the na- 
ture of a lever, having a forked piece of iron, with 
teeth on the infide, fattened within two feet of the 

end.. . 

The. Hops muft be picked very clean, i. e. free from 
leaves and (talks, and, as there fliall be occafion', two 
or three times in a day the bin muft be emptied into zc 
Hop-bag made of coarfe linen cloth, and carried im- 
mediately to the oaft, or kiln, in order to be dried ; 
for if they fhould be long in the bin, or bag, they will 
be apt to heat, and be difcoloured. 
If the weather be hot, there mould no more poles 
be drawn than can be picked in an hour, and they 
fliould be gathered in fajr weather, if it can be, and 
when the Hops are dry this will fave fomc cxpence 
in firing, and preferve their colour better when they 
are dried. 

The beft: method of drying Hops is with charcoal on 
an oaft or kiln, covered with hair-cloth, of the fame 
form and fafhion that is ufed for drying malt. There 
is no need to give any particular directions for the 
malting it, fincc every carpenter, or bricklayer, in 
thofe countries where Hops grow, or malt is made, 
knows how to build them. . 
, The kiln ought to be fquare, and may be of ten, 
ttyelye, fourteen, or fixteen feet over at the top, where 
the. Hops are laid, as your plantation requires,, and 
your room will allow. There ought to be a due pro- 
portion between the height and breadth of the ^kiln, 
and the bceuels of the fteddlc whqre.the fire is kept, 
, viz. if the kiln be twelve feet , fquare on the top, ic 
ought to he nine feet.high from the fire, and the fted- 

. die. ought to be fix feet and a half fquare, 1 and Co. pro- 
portionable in other dimenfions. 

The>Hops muft be fpread even upon the baft afoot 
thick or more, if the depth of the curb will allow it, 
.but,caY£ is to be taken not to overload the oaft, if the 
Ho|)s be green or wet. , 

The oaft ought to be firft warmed with afire before 
the, Hops are laid on, and then >n evch fteady fire 
, muft, fee kept under them ; it, muft not be too fierce 
at firft, left it fcorch the Hops ; nor muft it be fuf- 
fered to fink or flacken, but rather" be increafed till 
die Hops be near dried, left the moifture, or fweat, 
. which the fire has : raifed, fall back, .or difcolour 
. them. - "When they, haye, lain about nine .hours,, they 
muft be turned, and in two or three hours' more jthey 
may be taken off the .oaft. . It may, be known' when 
they are well dried by the .brittlencfs of . the Ilalks * 
and the. eafy falling p4" r pf the Hop leaves. " t 
The Dutch and irTcmiags have another method of 
drying their Hops ; they make a fquare Kiln, or room, 

A 
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about eight or ten feet wide, built of brick or (tone, 
having a door at one fide, and a fire-place* in- the 
middle of the room, on the floor, about thirteen 
inches wide within, and thirteen inches high in length 
from the mouth of it, almoft to the back part of die 
kiln, a pafiage being left juft enough for a man to 
go round the end of it •, this they call a horfe^fuch as 
is commonly made in malt-kilns, the fire palllne-out 
at the holes at each fide, and at the end of* it. 
The bed, or floor, on which the Hops lie to be dried, 
is placed about five feet high above ; about that is 
a wall near four feet high; to keep the Hops from 
falling. 

A window is made at one fide- of the upper bed, to 
. fhove off the dry Hops down into a room prepared to 
receive them. The beds are made of laths, or rail:;, 
lawn very even, lying a quarter of an inch diftar.t 
from one another, with a crofs beam in the middle, 
to fupport them the laths, are let in even with the top 
of the beam, and this keeps them even in the places ; 
this they call an oaft. 

The Hops are laid on this bed by bafkets full, with- 
out any oaft-cloth, beginning at one end, and lb go- 
ing on till all is covered, half a yard thick, without 
treading them ; then they even them witli a rake, that 
they may lie of equal thicknefs. 

This being done, they kindle the fire below, either 
of wood or charcoal, but the latter is accounted the 
better fuel for Hops ; this fire is kept as niuch ;is 
may be at an equal or conftant heat, and only at the 
mouth of the furnace, for the air will fufficiently dif- 
perfe it. 

They do not flir them till they are thoroughly dried, 
' i. e. till the top is as fully dried as the bottom 5 but 
if they find any place not to be fo dry as the roil, 
(which may be known by reaching over them with a 
ftick or wand, and toucning them in fevcral places,) 
they obferve where they do not rattle, and where they 
do j and where they do not rattle, they, abate them 
there, and difpofe of them where the places were 
firft dry. 

They know wjien they are thoroughly clry,iby the 
brittlenefs of the inner ftalk, if it be fhort when it w 
rubbed ; 'which when they find, they take out the 
fire, and fhove out the Hops at the window that is 
made for that purpofe, into the room made to re- 
ceive them, with a coal-rake made with a board at 
the end of ^ pole,, and then go in at a . door be- 
low, and fweep up the Hops and feeds : that tall 
through, and put them to the other Hops ; then they 
lay another bed of green Hops, and renevv the fire, 
and proceed as before. ' 
This method is difapproved by fomc,' betaufe (they 
fay)' the Hops lying fo thick, and not being; turned, 
the . under part of them muft needs dry before the up- 
per; and the fire pafilng through the whole bed to dry 
the uppermoft:,' muft neceflarily over- dry, and much 
prejudice, the greateft part of the Hops, both in 
' ltrerigth and' weight, befides the.unhecefTaty expencc 
of firing, which' muft be long continued to dry tho- 
J roughly fo many together. ; 

Therefore, folne have imprpve'd on this method, and 
' advifed to in^ke the kiln. much as is before. direclcd as 

to;the Dutc1iway. '["'['. 
. 'Ffrtt .to nialce a bed . of flat ledges about an inch 
"^'thick, anct|tw^O or thrccJncheV broad, fawn, and laid 
acrols one another the fiat way, chequer wife, at about 
three . or; four uiches diftsmce one from the other, the 
1 ^ca*gcs ;heing fo entered ; one , irjto the other, that the 
: Jlopr may be;£yeh ahd : iHio6th'i this'bed may be made 
* to reft on . two or three joiftsViet edgewife, to fupport 

it from finking. 
. This bed is to be covered with large double tin, fol- 
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On this bed, or floor of tin, the Kops may be j Dung of all forts was formerly more commonly made 
turned without fuch hazard or lofs, as upon the J ule of than now it is, efpecially when rotted, and 
hair-cloth : and alio it will require a lefs expence of | turned to mould, and they who liave no other ma- 
fuel, and, befides, any fort of fuel will ferve in this I nure mult ufc it ; wJiich, if they do, cows or hogs 
kiln, as well as charcoal, becaufe the fmoke does J dung, or human ordure mixed with mud, may be 
not pafs through tiie Hops as it does the former ways; ] a proper compoft, becaufe Mops delight moft in a 
but then care is to be taken, that there be pafiages I manure that is cool and moill. 

made for it at the fcveral corners and fides of the ki In. I Some recommend chalk, or lime, as the beft ma- 
It is found by experience, that the turning of Hops, | nure, except in cold lands, and in fuch, pigeons dung 
though it be after the moft eafy and befb manner, is I will do belt; a litrle of which laid to a hill, gand lo 
not only an injury and wade to the Hops, but alio an 1 mixed, that it may not be too hot in a place, is of 
expence of fuel and time, becaufe they require as j great advantage, 
much fuel, and as long a time, to dry a fmaU quan- I L UTEOLA. Sec RnsroA. 
tity, by turning them, as a large one. LYC1INIDEA. See Phlox. 
Now, this may be prevented, by having a cover (to I L YCH N I S. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 333. tab. 175. 
be let down andraifed atplcafure) to the upper Bed | Liri. Gen. Plant. 517. [lb called of Au^©*, a candle, 
whereon the Hops lie. 1 or light, becaufe the flowers of this plant imitate the 
This cover may alfo be tinned, by nailing llhgle tin j flame or rays of light.] Campion, 
plates over the face of it, fo that when the Hops be- I The Characters arc, 

gin to dry, and are ready to burn, i. e. when the J The flower has a pennctnent fivoV.cn empahment of one 

greateft part of their moifture is evaporated, then the I leaf* indented in five parts at the top. It hath five pc- 

cover may be let down within a foot, or lels, of the I tals* wbofc fails are the length of the enpakment* their 

Hops (like a reverbatory) and will reflect the heat j upper part plain* broad y and frequently deft in lamiiuv. 

upon them, fo that the top will foon be as dry as I It hath ten ftamina wb'cb are longer than the empale- 

the lower mod, and every Hop be equally dried. J went* alternately ranged, and fajlened to the tails of the 

As fbon as the Hops are taken off the kiln, lay them j petals* terminated by projlrate fummits. In the center is 

in a room for three weeks or a month to cool, give, [ fituated an a I moft o val gcr men* fnppor ting five aivl-fbaped 

and toughen ; for if they .arc bagged immediately, I flyles* crowned by reflexed hairy Jligmas. The empale- 

they will powder, but if they lie a while (and the I ment afterward becomes an oval capfu'e with one cell* 

longer they lie the better, provided they be covered I opening with five valves, filled with rotmJifh feeds. 

cloie with blankets to fecurc them from the air,) they I This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fecYion of 

may be bagged with more fafety, as not being liable I Linnajus's tenth dais, intitled Decandria Pcntagy- 

to be broken to powder in treading, and this will I nia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have 

make them bear treading the better, and the harder I ten ftamina and five ityles. 

they are trodden, the better they will keep. I The Si»rcu:s are, 

The common method of bagging is as follows; they I 1. Lychnis {Chalccdonica) floribus fafciculatis faftigia- 

have a hole made in an upper floor, either round"or j atis. Hort. Cliff. 174. Campion with flowers gathered 

iquare, large enough to receive a Hop-bag (which j into a pyramid. Lychnis hirfuta, flore coccineo, ma- 

confifts of four ells and a half of ell-widc cloth, and jar. C. R P. 203. Greater haity Campion with a fear- 

alfo contains ordinarily two hundred and a half of I let flower. 

Hops) they tie a handful of Hops in each lower cor- j 2. Lychnis (Vifcaria) petalis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant, 

ncr of the bag, to ferve as handles to it, and they J 436. Campion with entire petals. Lychnis fylveitris 

fallen the mouth of the hole, fo placed that the hoop I vifcofa, rubra, anguft ifolia. C. B. P. 20$. Wild 

may red upon the edges of the hole. I v/fcons Lychnis with a red flower and narrow leaves , 

Then he that is to tread the Hops down into the bag, I commonly called the Single Catchfly. 

-treads the Hops on every fide, another perfon conti- I 3. Lychnis (Diari) floribus dicccis. Hort. Cliff. 171. 

nually putting them in as he treads them, till the Campion with male and female flowers on different 

bag is full, which being well filled and trodden, they I plants. Lychnis fylvcttris, five aquatica purpurea; 

unrip the fattening of the bag to the hoops, and let it (implex. C. B. P. 204. IVocd cr aquatic Lychnis 

down, and clofe up the mouth of the bag, tying up J with a fingle purple flewer* frequently called Bachelors 

a handful of Hops in each corner of the mouth, as j Button. 

was done in the lower part. j 4. Lychnis {Alba) floribus dioecis, calycibus ihfidtLs 

Hops being thus packed, if they have been well I hirfutis. Campion with male and female flenvers grow- 

dried, and laid up in a dry place, they will keep good j ing on different plants, and fwollen haity empalements, 

feveral years •* but care muft be taken, that they be I Lychnis fylvcllris, alba, limplcx. C. B. P. 204. 

neither deftroyed nor fpoiled by the mice making! JVild campion with a fingle white flower. 

their ncfts in them. I 5. Lychnis (Flofcueuli) petalis quadrifidis, fru&u fub- 

The crop of Hops being thus beftowed, you are to rotundo. Hort. Cliff. 174. Campion with quadrifid 

provide for another, flrll by taking care of the poles petals* and a rouudifh fruit. Lychnis pratenfis flore 

againft another year, which arc beft to be laid up in a I laciniato fimplici. Mor. Hift. 2. p. 537. Meadow 

(lied, having farft (tripped off the haulm from them ; I Campion with a Jingle jagged flower* commonly called 

but if you have not that conveniency, fct tip three I Ragged Robin. 

poles in the form of a triangle, or fix poles (as you I 6. Lychnis (Alpintt) petalis bifidis corymbdfis. Lin. 

pleafe) wide at the bottom, and having fet them into Sp. Plant. 436. Campion with bifid petals* and flowers 

the ground, with an iron pitcher, and bound them to- I growing in a corymbus. Silene floribus in capitulum 

gether at top, fet the reft of your poles about them ; congeitis. Hallcr. Helv. 376. Lychnis with flowers 

and being thus difpofed, none but thofe on the outfide I collected in a head. 

will be fubject. to the injuries of the weather, for all 7. Lychnis (Sibcrien) petalis bifidis, caule dichotomo, 

the inner poles will be kept dry, unlefs at the top; foliis fubhirtis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 437. Campion with 

whereas, if they were on the ground, they would re- bifid petals* a flail: divided by pairs* and leaves which 

ceive more damage in a fortnight, than by their (land- 1 are fomswhat hairy. 

ing all the reft of the year. 8. Lychnis (Lttfltanica) caule eredo, calycibus ftriatis 

In the winter time provide your foil and manure for acutis, petalis dilfeftis. Plat. 170. Campion with an 

the Hop-ground againft the following fpring. 1 erect ftalk* Jlriped acute empalements* and petals cut into 

If the dung be rotten, mix it with two or three parts j many parts. 

of common earth, and let it incorporate together till j 9. Lychnis (Apctala) calyce inflato, corolla calyce bre- 

you haveoccaflon to make ufeof it in making your viorc, caule fubunifioro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 437. Cam- 

Hop-hills •, but if it be new dung, then let it be mixed pion with a fwollen empalements the petals of theflc-wer 

as before, till the fpring come twelvemonths, for new Jhorter than the cup* and flails having chiefly one 

dun"- is very injurious to Hops. I flower. Lychnis fylveftris alba, calyce amplo vefi- 

J • 8 H cscio 
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carlo. Viill. Wtld white Campion with a large injltited 
empalement. 

The firft fort is commonly known by the title of 
Scarlet Xychnis ; of which there is one with double 
flowers, which is moft efteemed for the fize of the 
flowers and multiplicity of. the petals ; as alio for 
the duration of the flowers, which continue much 
longer in beauty than the fingle flowers, fo that the 
latter is not much cultivated at prefcnt, though the 
flowers of this are very beautiful j and as the plants 
are fo eafily propagated by feed, they may foon be 
had in greater plenty than thofe with double flowers, 
which do not produce feeds. Of the fingle fort there 
are three varieties, the deep fcarlet, the flelh-colour, 
and the white, but the firft is the moft beautiful. 
This is eafily propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown on a border expofed to the eaft, in the middle 
of March. The plants will appear in April, when if 
the feafon is dry, they mould be refrelhed with water 
two or three times a week. By the beginning of June 
the plants will be fit to remove, when there Ihould 
be a bed of common earth prepared to receive them 
into which they Ihould be planted at about four inches 
apart, obferving to water and (hade them till they 
have taken root ; after which time they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds till 
the following autumn, when they fhould be tranf- 
planted into the borders of the pleafure-gardcn, where 
they are to continue. The fummer following thefe 
plants will flower and produce ripe feeds, but the 
roots will abide feveral years and continue to flower. 
This fort flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. It may alfo be propagated_by ofF- 
fets, but as the feeds ripen fo freely, few perlbns 
trouble themfelves to propagate the plants any other 
way. The French call this plant Jerufalem Crofs. 
The fort with double flowers is a valuable plant, the 
flowers are very double, and of a beautiful fcarlet 
colour. This hath a perennial root, from which arife 
two, three, or four ftalks, according to the ftrength 
of the roots ; thefe in rich moift land, grow upwards 
of four feet high ; the ftalks are ftrong, eredt, and 
hairy. They arc garnifhed the whole length with 
fpear-maped leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks, placed 
oppofitc •, and juft above each pair of leaves, there 
are four fmaller leaves ftanding. round the ftalk. 
The flowers are produced in clofe clufters fitting upon 
the top of the ftalk ; when the roots are ftrong, the 
clufters of flowers will be very large, fo they make a 
fine appearance, the flowers being very double, and 
of a bright fcarlet colour. They appear the latter end 
of June, and in moderate feafons continue near a 
month in beauty. The ftalks decay in autumn, and 
new ones arife in the fpring. This was originally pro- 
duced from the feeds of the fingle fort, and is propa- 
gated by flips taken from the roots in autumn ; bu 
as this is a flow method of increafing the plants, the 
be ft way to have them in plenty, is to cut off the 
flower-ftalks in June before the flowers appear, which 
may be cut into fmall lengths, each of which ftiouh" 
have three or four joints, which fhould be planted 
on an eaft border of foft loamy earth, putting thre 
of the joints into the ground, leaving one eye juft 
level with the furface ; thefe muft be watered, ant" 
then covered clofe with bell or hand-glafles, fo as to 
exclude the outward air, and fhaded' with mats when 
the fun Ihines hot upon them. The cuttings fo ma- 
naged will put out roots in five or fix weeks, when 
they muft be expofed to the open air, and in very 
dry weather they Ihould be now and then refrcftied 
with water, but it muft not be repeated too often, 
. nor given in large quantities, for too much moifture 
will caufe them to rot. Thefe will make good plants 
by the following autumn, when they may be trans- 
planted into the borders of the pleafure-garden, where 
they will flower the following fummer. 
Some people who are covetous to have their plants 
flower, fufier the ftalks to remain till the flowers are 
decayed, and then cut them off to plant ; but by that 
time the ftalks arc grown hard, fo but few of them 



fucceed, and thofe which do, will not be near fo good 
plants as thofe which are planted earlier i therefore 
it will be better to facrifice the flowers of fome roots 
for this purpofe. Thefe plants delight in a foft, rich, 
loamy foil, not too moift or itiff, in which they will 
thrive and flower very ftrong, but they do not care 
for much dung, which very often caufes the roots to 
canker and rot, fo that in the rich dunged lands 
about London, they do not thrive well. As" thefe 
plants grow tall, they Ihould be planted in the mid- 
dle of large borders, and not crowded with other 
plants, for their roots extend to a large diftance ; fo 
if they are incommoded by other roots, it will ftint 
their growth. 

I have not feen any double flowers of the two other 
varieties, but have been informed that there are of 
both the white and the flefli-colour with double flowers 
in fome of the French gardens. Thefe make a vari- 
ety, but are not fo beautiful as the fcarlet, fo are not 
much efteemed. 

The fecond fort is commonly called Red German 
Catchfly. This hath been found growing naturally 
upon the rocks in Edinburgh Park, and in lbme places 
in Wales. It was formerly cultivated in flower-gardens 
for ornament, but fince this fort with double flowers 
hath been produced, the fingle has been almoft ba- 
niflied out of the gardens. This hath long, narrow, 
Grals-like leaves, which come out from the root with- 
out order, fitting clofe to the ground ; between thefe 
come up ftrait fingle ftalks, which in good ground 
rife a foot and half high •, at each joint of the ftalk 
come out two leaves oppofite, of the fame form as 
the lower, but decreafe in their fize upward ; under 
each pair of leaves, for an inch in length, there 
fweats out of the ftalk a glutinous liquor, which is 
almoft as clammy as birdlime, fo that the flies which 
happen to light upon thefe places, are faftened to the 
ftalk, where they die, from whence it had the title of 
Catchfly. The ftalk is terminated by a clufter of 
purple flowers, and from the two upper joints come 
out on each fide of the ftalk a clufter of the fame 
flowers, fo that the whole form a fort of loofc fpike. 
Thefe appear in the beginning of May, and the fingle 
flowers are fucceeded by roundilh feed-veflels, which 
are full of fmall angular feeds ripening in July. 
It may be propagated in plenty by parting of the 
roots in autumn, at which time every flip will grow ; 
or if the feeds are fown in the fame manner as is di- 
rected for the firft fort, the plants with finale flowers 
may be raifed in plenty. This delights in a light 
moift foil and a lhady fituation. 
The double flowering of this fort was accidentally 
obtained from the feeds of the fingle. This hath not 
been known forty years in the Englifli gardens, but ic 
is now fo common as to have excluded that with fingle 
flowers 5 it differs only from that in the doublenefs 
•of the flowers. As this never prqduces feeds, fo it can 
only be propagated by parting and flipping of the 
roots 5 the beft time for this is in autumn, at which 
time every flip will grow. If this is performed in 
September, the flips will have taken good root be- 
fore the froft, and will flower well the following fum- 
mer i but if they are expected to flower ftrong, the 
roots muft not be divided into fmall flips, though for 
multiplying the plants, it matters not now fmall the 
flips are. Thefe fhould be planted on a border ex- 
pofed to the morning fun, and (haded when the fun 
is warm till they have taken root. If the flips are 
planted in the beginning of September, they will be 
rooted ftrong enough to plant in the borders of 
the flower-garden by the middle or latter end of Oc- 
tober. The roots of this fort multiply fo faft, as to 
make it neceflary to tranfplant and part them every 
year ; for when they are let remain longer, they arc 
very apt to rot. This fort requires the fame foil and 
fituation as the former. 

The third fort grows naturally by the fide of ditches 

and in moift paftures in many parts of England, fo 

is feldom admitted into gardens j it hath a perennial 

root, from which arife many branching diffufed ftalks 

from 
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from-two to three feet high, garnifhed with oval acute- 
pointcdleaves, placed by pairs at each joint, and are 
terminated by clufters of purple flowers, which ap- 
pear in April and May. The male flowers grow upon 
ieparate plants from the female. The latter produces 
feeds which ripen in July ; the ftalks decay in au- 
tumn, but the roots continue feveral years. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is cultivated in gardens, by the title of Red Bachelor's 
Button. This is an ornamental plant, and continues 
long in flower. It is propagated by flips, which fhould 
be planted the beginning of Auguft in a fhady border 
of loamy earth, where they will take root in about fix 
weeks or two months, and may then be t rani pi an ted 
into the borders of the flower-garden. Thefe roots 
Ihould be annually tranfplantcd, otherwife they fre- 
quently rot ; and young plants rnuft be propagated by 
flips to fupply the decay of the old roots, which are 
not of very long duration. This fort thrives beft in 
a foft loamy foil, and in a fhady fituation, where they 
Jiave only the morning fun. 

The fourth fort is very common upon dry banks on 
the fide of roads in moft parts of England, fo is not 
admitted into gardens ; -there is a variety of this witli 
purple flowers, which I find is by fome fuppofed to 
be the fame as the third, but is very d liferent, for the 
ftalks of this are branched out much more; the 
leaves are longer and more veined, and the flowers of 
this ftand fingly upon pretty long foot-ftalks, fo are 
not produced in clufters like thofc of the third. This 
is alio very hairy, and the empalement of the flowers 
is fwollen like inflated bladders. This flowers near 
a month after the other, but the male and female 
flowers grow upon different plants, as in the former. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is propagated in gardens by the title of Double white 
Bachelor's Button, and is an ornamental plant in the 
flower-garden though being white it doth not make 
ib good an appearance as the other, however it adds 
to the variety. This is propagated in the fame way 
as the double fort before-mentioned, but the plants 
will thrive in a drier foil, and a more open expolure 
than that. 

The fifth fort grows very common in moift meadows, 
and by the fide of rivers in moft parts of England, 
where it is intermixed with the Grafs-. This rifes with 
upright unbranched ftalks near a foot and a half high, 
garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves, placed by 
pairs oppofite at each joint. The ftalks are flender, 
channelled, and are terminated by fix or feven purple 
flowers upon pretty long foot-ftalks, which branch 
out. The empalement of the flower is ftriped with 
purple, and the petals of the flowers are deeply jag- 
ged in four narrow fegments, which appear as if torn 5 
from whence the country people have given it the ap- 
pellation of Ragged Robin. It flowers in May, and 
the feeds ripen in July. This fort is never .kept in 
gardens,- but there is a variety of it with very double 
flowers, which is propagated by the gardeners for or- 
nament. It only differs from the fingle in the multi- 
plicity of the petals, and produces no feeds, fo is 
propagated by flips in the fame manner as the fecond 
fort. It .is commonly known by the title of Double 
Ragged Robin. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps, in Lap- 
land, and the other cold parts of Europe. This is a 
perennial plant which delights in a moift foil. The 
ftalks of this are erect, half a foot high, garnifhed 
with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves placed by pairs op- 
polite, like the former fort, but are a little fhorter and 
broader j the bottom leaves are broader than thofe 
upon the ftalks, and fit clofe to the ground ; they are 
itnooth, and of a deep green : the flowers are produced 
in a corymbus on the top of the (talk, fitting dole to- 
gether ; they are of a purple colour, and the petals 
are cut in the middle. This flowers the beginning 
of June,: and the feeds ripen in Auguft. It is propa- 
gated by feeds, and alfo by parting , of the roots; 
it rnuft have a moift foil and a fhady fituation, other- 
wife the plants will not thrive. The time for tranf- 
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planting the plants* and parting the roots * is the fame 
as for the fecond fort, and the feeds may be fown up- 
on a lhady border in March. In dry weather the 
ground rnuft be kept moift, otherwile the feeds will 
not grow. When the plants come up, and are fit to 
remove, they Ihould be tranfplanted into a fhady bor- 
der, where they may remain to flower. 
The ieventh fort grows naturally in Siberia rthis hath 
a perennial root, from which arife many narrow leaves 
fitting clofe to the ground. The ftalks rife a foot high, 
dividing into branches by pairs. The flowers grow 
out from the divifion of the branches, as alfo at the 
top of the ftalks. They are compoled of five white 
petals, which are divided in the middle ; thefe ap- 
pear in June, and are fucceeded by round iih capfules 
filled with fmall angular feeds, which ripen in Au- 
guft. This requires the fame treatment as the for- 
mer fort. 

The eighth fort was brought from Portugal to Eng- 
land, and is probably a variety of one with fingle 
flowers, which grows naturally in that country, but is 
different from any we have in England. This ap- 
proaches neareft to the Double Ragged Robin, but is 
different from that. It hath a perennial root, from 
which arife many oblong narrow leaves fitting clofe 
to the ground. It divides into feparate heads like 
the fecond fort, and from each of thefe come out an 
upright ftalk about nine inches high, which divides 
upwards by pairs, and from the middle of each divi- 
fion comes out a flender foot-It allc two inches long, 
fuftaining one double purple flower at the top, whole 
petals are very much jagged at their points ; the cm- 
paleincnts of the flowers arc marked with deep pur- 
ple ftripes. From the fide of the ftalks there are al- 
fo foot-ftalks come out at the wings, which for the 
moft part fuftain but one flower, though fometimes 
they have two 5 thefe flowers being very double, are 
never fucceeded by feeds. The ufual time of this 
plant flowering is in June, but fometimes it fends 
out frefh ftalks, which have flowers in the autumn. 
It is propagated by flips in the fame manner as the 
third and fourth forts, but coming from a warm 
country, it is impatient of much cold, and requires 
a particular treatment, for it does not thrive well in 
pots nor will it live through the winter in open bor- 
ders, fo that the only fituation in which I have feen it 
. thrive, was where it was planted as clofe as poflible to 
a fouth wall in dry undunged earth 5 for in rich or 
moift ground the roots prefently rot, as they alio do 
when they are watered. If they are planted in brick 
rubbifh, they will ftill do better. I was favoured with 
this plant by John Browning, Efq; of Lincoln's-inn, 
who received it from Portugal. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe. It is like the fourth fort, but the petals 
of the flowers do not extend beyond the empalement, 
and the empalemcnts are much larger and more 
fwollen. 

The other Species of Lychnis are now ranged un- 
der the following genera, viz. . . 
Agrostemmav Cucubalus, Saponaria, and Si- 
lene, to which articles the reader is defired to turn 
for thofe which are not here enumerated. 
LYCIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 232. Jafminoidcs. Nif- 
fol. A£t. R. Par. 17m Rhamnus. C. B. P. 477. 

Boxthorn. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a finally cbtufe* permanent empalement* 
which is erett* and divided into jive parts at the top ; the 
flower is funnel 'Jhaped* of one petal* with an incurved 
tube* whofe brim is cut into five obtttfe fegments* which 
fpread open. It has five awl-jhaped ft amine* which arc a 
tittle inclined and fhorter than the tube* terminated by ereft 
fummits. In the center is fitttated a roundifb germen pep- 
porting a fimle ftyle* which is longer than the ftamma* 
crowned by a thick bifid ftigma ; the germen afterwards 
becomes a roundi/h berry with two cells* inclcfing kidncy- 
■ fljaped feeds f aft encd to the middle par lit ion. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 

* Lirinxus's fifth clafe, intitled Pentandria Monogyma, 

which 
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•which includes thofe plants who ft; flowers have 'five 
ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
*• Lycium (Afrmn) foliis lineari-longioribus, tubo 
flornm longiori, fegmentis obtnlis. Box thorn with 
longer linear leaves, a longer tube to the. flower ', and ob- 
tufe figments. Lycium foliis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 
57. Box thorn with I'm car leaves. 

2. Lycium (Italicum) foliis lineari-brevioribus, tubo 
fiorum breviori, fegmentis ovalibus patentiflimis. Box- 
thorn with porter linear leaves, a jhorter tube to the 
flower, and oval figments fpreading open. 

3. Lycium (Salicifolium) foliis cuneiformibus. Vir. Cliff. 
14. Box thorn with wedge-Jhaped leaves. Jafminokles 
aculeatum, falicis folio, More parvo ex albo purpura- 
fcente.Mitchel.Gen. 224. Prickly Baftard Jafmine with 
a IVillow leaf, and a ftnall purplijh while flower. 

4. Lycium {Barbarian) foliis lanceolatis crafliufculis, ca- 
lycibus trifklis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 192. Boxthorn with 
fpear-fijaped thick leaves, and trifid empalcmcnts* Jaf- 
ininoides aculeatum, polygoni folio, floribus parvis 
albidis. Shaw. Afr. 349. f. 349. Prickly Baftara Jaf- 

■ mine, with a Knot-grafs leaf, and fmall whitifh flowers. 

5. Lycium (Chineufi) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ramis dif- 
fufis, floribus folitariis patentibus alaribus, ftylo lon- 
giori. Box thorn with oval fpear-fiaped leaves, diffufed 
branches, and Jingle fpreading flowers proceeding from 
the fides of the branches, with a longer ftyle. 

6. Lycium {Halimi folium) foliis lanceolatis acutis. Box- 
thorn with fpcar-fh aped acute leaves. Jafminoides Si- 
nenfe halimi folio longiore & anguftiore. Du Ham. 
306. China Bajlard Jafmine with a narrower and longer 
leaf. 

7. Lycium (Capcnfi) foliis oblongo-ovatis, craffinfculis, 
confertis, fpinis robullioribus. Boxtbom with oblong, 
oval, thick leaves growing in clufters, and ftrongcr fpines. 

S. Lycium (Arigufii folium) foliis lineari-lanceolatis con- 
fertis, calycibus brevibus acutis. Boxthorn with linear 
fpear-fhaped leaves growing in clufters, and Jhort acute em- 

■ palements. 

9. Lycium (luerme) inermis, foliis lanceolatis, alternis, 
perennantibus. Smooth Boxthorn, with Jpear-fljaped ever- 
green leaves placed alternate. 

10. Lycium (Cordatum) foliis cordato-ovatis, fefiilibus, 
oppofitis perennantibus, fpinis craffis bigeminis, flo- 
ribus confertis. Lycium with oval heart-fiaped leaves 
placed oppofite, which are ever -green, and fit clofe to the 
ftalks, with thick double fpines* and flowers growing in 
clufters. Arbor Africana fpinoia, foliis craflis corda- 
tis conjugatis, fpinis craflis bigeminis. Hcrm. Cat. 4. 
Prickly African- tree with thick heart-fijaped leaves grow- 
ing by pairs, and thick double /pines. 
The firft fore grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope. This rifes with irregular 
Ihrubby ihalkstcn or twelve feet high, lending out fe- 
veral crooked knotty branches, covered with a whitifh 
bark, and armed with long fluirp fpines, upon which 
grow many cl u Iters of narrow leaves thefe thorns 
often put out one or two fmaller on their fides, which 
have iome chillers of fmaller leaves upon them •, the 
branches are garnifhed with very narrow leaves an inch 
and a half long, and at the bafe of thefe come out 
chillers of Ihorter and narrower leaves. The flowers 
come put from the fide of the branches, Handing upon 
fliort foot- ftalks ; they have a fhorr periuanentcmpale- 
nicnt of one leaf, which is tubulous, and cut into 
live fegments at the bi tin \ it is funnel- fhaped, of one 
petal, with a long incurved tube, cur. into live ob- 
tufe fegments at the brim; they an? of a dull pur- 
ple colour, and have live (Lamina almolt as long as 
the tube, with erect fummits. In ihe center is liru- 
ated aroundilh germen, fupporting a llyle which is 
longer than the (lamina, crowned by a bilid llimna. 
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The germen afterward turns to a rouudilh llelhy ber- 
ry* of a yellowilh colour whim rip.', indoling (eve- 
ral hard leeds. 'J'his ufually flowers in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn; bur. there is fre- 
quently a few flowers come out in all the fu miner 
months. 

It may be propagated either by feeds, cuttings, or 
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layers. If by feeds, they fhould be fown in the au- 
tumn foon after they are ripe ; for if they arc kepi 
out of the ground till lpring, they feldom come up the 
firft year. If the feeds are lown 'in pots, the pots 
fhould be plunged into ibme old tan in the winter 
and in very fevere froft covered with Peas-haulm or 
it raw, but in mild weather fhould be open to receive 
the wet in the fpring the pots IhouM be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, which will foon bring"up 
the plants thefe muft be inured to bear the open 
air as foon as the danger of fro ft is over, and when 
they are three inches high, they may be Ihaken out of 
the pots, and each planted in a fmall feparate por, 
filled with loamy earth, and placed in the (hade till 
they have taken new root, when they may be removed 
to a flickered fituation, where they may remain till the 
autumn l , then they fhould be either removed into the 
green-houfe, or placed under a hot-bed frame to Inci- 
ter them from hard froft *, for thefe plants are too 
tender to live in the open air in England, fo they' muft 
be kept in pots and treated in the fame way as Myr- 
tles, and other hardy green-houfe plants ; but when 
the plants are grown ftrong, there may be a few of 
them planted in the full ground in a warm fitua- 
tion, where they will live in moderate winters, but in 
hard frofts they are commonly deftroyed. If the cut- 
tings of thefe plants are planted in a fliady border in 
July, and duly watered, they will take root, and 
may then be treated in the fame way as thefeedling- 
plants. 

The fecond fort was railed in the Chelfea garden 
from feeds which came from the Cape of Good Hope. 
This hath an irregular Ihrubby ftalk like the former, 
but feldom rife more than four or five feet liioh ; 
the large leaves are fhorter and a little broader than 
thofe of the firft, but the tufts of fmall leaves are 
narrower the tube of the flower is Ihorter, the brim 
is deeper cut into oval fegments which fpread open ; 
the empalement is fhorter, and cut into acute feg- 
ments ; the flowers and fruit are alio fmaller. Thefe 
differences are permanent, in all the plants which I 
have two- or three times railed from feeds. It flowers 
about the fame time as the firft, and may be propa- 
gated in the fame way ; the plants alfo require the 
fame culture. 

The third fort grows naturally in the hedges in the 
fouth of France, in Spain and Italy. This hath many 
irregular Ihrubby ftalks, which rife eight or nine feet 
high, fending out feveral irregular branches, covered 
with a white bark, and armed with pretty ftrong thorns; 
the leaves are narrow at bottom, growing broader 
upward, and are of a pale green colour. The flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches ; they are of 
a purplifh white colour and fmall, fo make no great 
appearance. This fort flowers in June and July, but 
rarely produces any leeds in this country. The 
leaves of this remain till winter, when they fall off. 
It may be propagated by cuttings or layers, in die 
lame manner as the firft fort. The plants will live 
abroad in a flickered warm fituation, but in very haul 
froft they Ihould be covered with draw or litter, 
otherwife the branches will be killed, and fomctimes 
the roots are deftroyed where they have not fonie 
cover. 

The fourth fort was brought from Africa by the Inre 
.'Or. Shaw, where ic grows naturally. This hath a 
Ihrubby ftalk which riles feven or eight feet high, 
lending out feveral irregular branches, which are arm- 
ed with ftrong fpines, and garnifhed with fhorr, thick, 
fpear-lhaped, oval leaves, which Hand without or- 
der. The flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches; they are fmall and white, fo make Hit le 
appearance. This flowers in July and Augulr, but 
does not produce I mis in Knglainl. It may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings hi the fame way as the full Joit, 
but is too tender to live in the open air in winter in 
this country, fo the plants mult be kept in pots, and 
removed into the given -home in autumn, and treated 
in the fame wav as oilier Imdv kinds of i;i\?e»-!»uule 
plant'*. 

1 Tlu- 
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The fifth (brt grows naturally in China, from whence 
the feeds were brought to England a few years pan;, 
and the plants were railed in ieveral gardens, and by 
ibme were thought to be the Thea. This riles with 
weak, irregular, diffuied brandies to a great height, 
but require fupport, otherwife they will trail upon 
the ground : I have meal u red fome of thefe branches, 
which in one year has been upward of twelve feec 
long: the lower leaves are more than four inches 
long, and three broad in the middle : they are of a 
light green and a thin confiftence, placed without or- 
der on every fide the branches as the lhoots advance 
in length, fo the fize of the leaves diminifli, and to- 
ward the upper part they are not more than an inch 
• long, and a quarter of an inch broad ; they lit clofe to 
the (talks on every fide; The flowers come out fingly 
at every joint toward the upper part of the branches, 
iranding upon ihort flender foot-ftalks ; they are of a 
pale colour, with Ihort tubes ; the brims are (pread 
open broader than either of the former forts, and the 
ftyle is confiderably longer than the tube of the 
flower. This fon flowers in .Auguft, September, and 
October; the plant is very hardy, and retains its 
leaves till November before they decay. It propa- 
gates fait enough by its creeping roots, which fend 
out fuckers at a great diftance, and the cuttings 
thruft into the ground will take root as freely as 
Willows. 

. The fixth fort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the feeds were brought to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
and the feeds were fent me by Dr. Bernard de Juflieu, 
demon fixator of the plants in that garden. This rifes 
with a' fhrubby ftalk to the height of four or five feet, 
fending out many irregular branches, covered with a 
very white bark, and armed with a few Ihort fpines ; 
the leaves are about three inches long, and one broad 
an the middle ; they are placed alternately on the 
branches, and arc of a pale green colour. The flowers 
of this fort appear in June and July, which are fuc- 
cceded by fmall round berries that. ripen in the au- 
tumn, when they areas red as coral. This fort is 
propagated by cuttings, which fliould be planted in 
the fpring before they begin to flioot, in a border ex- 
pofed to the morning fun, where they will take root 
very freely ; but thefe fliould not be removed till the 
autumn, when they may be planted to cover walls, 
for the branches are too weak to fupport them (elves •, 
and as the leaves continue green as long as any of 
the deciduous plants, fo they are proper plants for 
fuch purpofes. 

The leventh fort was raifed in the Chelfea garden 
from feeds, which were brought me from the Cape of 
Good Hope. This rifes with fhrubby branching 
ftalks fevenor eight feet high, which are armed with 
long- (Iron g thorns, that havefeveral clutters of leaves, 
upon; them; the branches are garniflied with fmall, 
oblong, oval leaves,' which are placed without order ; 
fomerimcs they come out in fmall clufters from one 
point, at others they are (ingle, ftanding on every fide, 
the ftalk ', thefe are of; a light green, and a pretty 
thick confidence, continuing green all the year.. 
Thefe plants have not as yet flowered: here, lb I can 
give no account of them v but by the fruit which I 
received entire, I make no doubt of its belonging 
to this genus. 

TlnV fort is pretty hardy, for it- has: lived abroad 
four winters,, where it was planted againft a fouuVeaft 
walh It may be propagated either by layers or cut- 
tings, in the fame manner as the firft ; and when the 
plants have obtained ftrength, they may be planted in 
a warm lituatitfn, where they will live with very little 
' fhelter in fevere froft; The branches of this fort are 
ftronger than thofe bf the former, fo will not require 
the fame fupport. It will be proper to keep a plant 
of this in flielter to preferve the kind, left thofe in 
the- (open air fliould be deftroyed. 
The eighth fort has much the appearance ot tne iirit, 
but the branches are not fo ftrbngly armed with 
thorns i thev have alfo- a whiter bark, the leaves are 
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* broader and of a lighter green, (landing in clufters ac 
every joint. The flowers are fmalierf of a deeper 
purple colour, and have much (horter em pale men cs, 
which are cut into acute fegrnents. .It flowers at the 
fame time with the firft fort, but does not produce 
any feeds in this country j' it is not fo hardy /a6 the for- 
mer fort, fo requires protection from very rfiaixi -.froii j 

■ therefore the plants fliould be kept in pots and Jioufed 
in the winter, treating them in the faineway^as other 
hardy green-houfe plants; It may be propagated by 
cuttings or layers, in the fame way as the firft ibrt. 
The ninth fort\has been long an inhabitant of the 
Chelfea garden ; it was raifed from leeds which came 
from China, and was for many years taken for the Tea- 
tree, till it produced fome flowers, which difcovcred 
its true genus. This rifes with a ftrong woody ftalk 
fix or feven feet high, lending' out many fmooth 
branches, which are covered with a brown bark 
having no thorns ; they are garnifbed with fpear- 
Ihaped leaves about three inches long, and near three 
quarters of inch broad, . placed alternately on the 
branches, (landing upon Ihort foot-ftalks ; they are 
of a deep green, and continue all the year. The 
flowers are white, and of the fame fhapc with the 
others of this genus, but there has not been any feeds 
of this fort as yet produced in England. 
This plant will live, in the open air, if it is planted in 
a warm fituation and a dry foil; but it is of flow 
growth, feldom (hooting more than three or four 
inches in a feafon ; it is alfo difficult to propagate, 
for the branches which are laid down will not take 
root in lefs than two years, and the cuttings are with 
difficulty made to grow. The belt time to plant them 
is in May, in pots filled with light loamy earth, 
plunging them into an old bed of tanners bark, co- 
vering the. pots clofe with bell or hand-glafies, to ex- 
clude the external air ; thefe fliould be lhaded every 
day from the fun ; thefe cuttings fhou Id be rcfreihed 
with water once a week, but it muft not be given to 
them in too great plenty. TJiofe cuttings: which fuc- 
ceed, will have put out roots by the beginning of Au- 
guft, when they may be taken up and planted in 
fmall pots, placing them in the fhade till they have 
taken new root ; and then they may be placed with 
other hardy exotic plants in a fheltercd fituatioii, till 
the end of October, when they may be put under 
a common frame to fhelter them in winter. When 
the plants. have acquired ftrength, they may be 
fliaken out of the pots, and planted in the full ground 
in a warm fituation, where, - if they are flickered 
in fevere frofts, they will thrive better than in pots. 
The tenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of. Good 
Hope, from whence the leeds were fent to Holland 
a few years paft, where the plants were railed. This 
is a low fhrubby plant, which lends out branches from 
the ground upward, which are covered with 3 dark 
green bark, and arc armed with fhort ftrong thorns, 
which come out by .pairs, .and fbmetimes there are 
double pairs upon die fame fooc-ftalk ; thefe are fitu- 
atcd juft below the leaves, and where there are four, 

, two of them point upward, and the other two down- 
ward. . . The leaves are heartt-fhaped, not much .larger 
than thofe of the Box-tree, of the fame confiftence 
and colour, terminating in acute points;- thejrare 
placed by pairs oppofite, upon very fhort foot-ftalks, 
..ftanding pretty clofe together ; thefe continue green 
all the year. The flowers come out from- the fide of 
the branches upon fhort flender foot-ftalks, each 
fupporting five or fix fmall white flowers, which grow 
in a clufterat the top ; thefe Jiave very fhort cmpale- 
ments, and pretty long tubes, divided at the brim 
into five acute fegrnents. .'.Thefe flowers have an 
agreeable odour ; they appear in July and Auguft, 
but are feld o m fucceeded by feeds in England. ■ : 
This fort may be propagated by cuttings in/ the 
fame manner as the firft Tort, which, . if « planted in 
July, and lhaded from the fun, will take root very- 
free ly ' 9 then tjiey fliould be planted into fepwate 
fmall pots, and placed in the lhade till they have 

8 1 taken 
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taken new root, after which they may be treated in 
the fame manner as the former fort. This plant has 
not as yet been planted in the full ground in Eng- 
land, but it lives through the winter under a common 
frame. 

The other Ipecies which were included in this genus, 
are now removed to Celastrus. 
LYCOPERSICON. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 1 50. tab. 
63. Solanum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 224. [of Aox©*, a 
wolf, and Perfica, Lat. a Peach.] Love Apples, or 
Wolf's Peach. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf 
which is cut into five acute fegmcnts at the top* and is 
permanent. The flower has one petal* which is wheel- 
fhaped, with a very fhort tube, and a large five-cornered 
brim* which fpreads open and is plaited. It hath five 
fmall awl-Jfjaped ftamiua, terminated by oblong fummits 
which clofe together. It hath a roundijh germeh, Support- 
ing a- Jlender ftyle the length of the ftamina, cro wned by 
an obtufc ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a round- 
ijh flejhy fruit or berry, divided into fcveral cells, inclofntg 
many flat feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fection 
of Tournefort's fecond clafs, which includes the herbs 
with a whcel-lhaped flower of one leaf, whofe pointal 
becomes a foft fruit. Dr. Linnaeus has joined this 
genus, and alio the Melongena of Tournefort, to the 
Solanum, which he places in the firft feclion of his 
fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have five ftamina and one ftyle but as there are nu- 
merous fpecies of Solani, fo it is much better to keep 
thefe feparate, to avoid confufion, which if we allow 
the fruit as a characteriftic note, mould be done ; for 
as the fruit of the Solanum has but two cells, and the 
fruit of this many, fo that diftinftion may be allowed 
to feparate the genera. 
The Species arc, 

1. Lvcopersicon {Galeni) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
pinnatis incifis, fruclu rotundo glabro. Love Apple 
with an herbaceous unarmed ftalk, pinnated cut leaves, and 
a fmootb round fruit. Lycoperficon Galeni. Ang. 2 1 7. 
The Wolf Peach of Galen. 

z. Lycopersicon (Efculentum) caule herbaceo hirfutif- 
fimo, foliis pinnatis, incifis, fru&u compreflb fulcato. 
Love Apple with a very hairy herbaceous ftalk, winged 
cut leaves, and a comprejfed furrowed fruit. Solanum 
pomiferum, fruftu rotundo ftriato molli. C. B. P. 
167. Apple-bearing Nigbtfhade, with a foft, round, 
ftriated frnit, commonly called Tomatas by the Spaniards. 

3. Lvcopersicon (Aithiopieum) caule inermi herbaceo, 
erccto, foliis ovatis dentato angulatis, fubfpinofis fruc- 
tu fub rotundo fulcato. Love Apple with an herbaceous, 
arc 7 , unarmed ftalk, oval angular leaves indented, having 
a few Jfincs, with a roundiflj furrozved fruit. Lycopcr- 
ficon fructu ftriato duro. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 1 50. 
JVolfs Peach with a hard ftriated fruit. 

4. Lvcopersicon (Pimpincllifolium) caule inermi herba- 
ceo, foliis imequalitcr pinnatis, foliolis obtufe-dentatis, 
race mis fimplicibus. Love Apple with an herbaceous 
unarmed ftalk, leaves unequally winged, whofe lobes are 
bluntly indented, and Jimple branches of flowers. Li- 
coperficon inodorum. Julf. Wolfs Peach having no fecnt. 

5. Lvcopersicon (Pemvianum) caule inermi herbaceo, 
foliis pinnatis tomcntofis incifis, raccmis bipartitis fo- 
liofis. Love Apple with an unarmed herbaceous ftalk, 
winged cut leaves, which are downy* and a leafy double 
fpike of flowers. Lycoperficon pimpinella? fanguifor- 
bx foliis. Feuill. Obf. 3. p. 37. Wolf V Peach with 
Jeaves like Burnet. 

6. Lvcopersicon {Procumbens) caule herbaceo, pro- 
cumbente, foliis pinnatifidis, glabris, floribus folita- 
riis alaribus. Love Apple with an herbaceous trailing 
ftalk, wing-pointed fmootb leaves* and flowers growing 
fingly from the wings of the ftalk. 

7. Lvcopersicon (Tuberofum) caule inermo herbaceo, 
foliis pinnatis integerrimis. Love Apple with an unarmed 
herbaceous ftalk* and winged leaves which are entire. So- 
lanum tuberofum efculentum. C. B. P. 167. Efculent 
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tuberous Nightjhade, commonly called PotiUoe % by the In- 
dians Batatas. 

The firft fort here mentioned is fuppofed to be the 
Lycoperficon of Galen. This is an annual plant, with 
an herbaceous, branching, hairy ftalk, which will rife 
to the height of fix oreiglit feet, if lupported, other- 
wife the branches will fall to the ground ; thefe ;*re 
garniflied with winged leaves of a very rank difagrcc- 
able odour, compofed of four or five pair of lobes 
terminated by an odd one ; thefe are cut on their 
edges, and end in acute points. The flowers come 
out from the fide of the branches upon pretty lon^ 
foot-ftalks, each fuftaining feveral yellow flower*, 
ranged in a fingle long bunch or thyrfe, and arc fuc- 
ceeded by round, fmooth, pulpy fruit, about the fize 
of a large Cherry. There are two varieties of this, 
one with yellow, and the other with red fruit. The 
plants flower from June till the froft flops them, and 
the fruit ripens in fuccefiion from the end of July, till 
the froft kills the plants •, this fort is ufed in medicine. 
The fecond fort is very like the firft, excepting the 
fruit, which differ greatly ; for thofe of the fecond 
fort arc very large, comprefled at both ends, and 
deeply furrowed all over the fides. This fort never 
varies to the other, fo that it is undoubtedly a dirtincl- 
fpecies. This is the fort which is commonly culti- 
vated to put into foups and the Portu^uczc, Spa- 
niards, and fome others, ufe them in many of their 
fauces, to which they give an agreeable acid flavour 
The third fort is alfo annual 5 this rifes with an erect 
herbaceous ftalk a foot and a half high, dividing into 
feveral branches, garniflied with oval angular leaves 
from three to four inches long, and almoft three 
inches broad in the middle ; they are placed alter- 
nately upon pretty long foot-ftalks, which have one 
or two Ihort fpines upon them, as there alfo is upon 
the midrib of the leaves. The flowers come out fingly 
upon foot-ftalks from the fide of the branches *, they 
are white, and arc fucceeded by red ftriated frnir, 
which are firmer than thofe of the other forts, and 
about the fize of Cherries. This fruit ripens in the 
autumn, and the plants decay foon after. 
The fourth fort is fomewhat like the firft, but the 
leaves arc unequally winged, having lome fmaller 
lobes placed between the large ones •, the lobes of 
this are lhorter, broader, and not cut like thofe of the 
firft, but have fome obtufc indentures toward their 
bafe. The leaves of this fort have not that rank dif- 
agreeable odour which the two firft have \ the fruit of 
it is not fo large as thofe of the firic, but they are 
round and fmooth, and are very late before they ri- 
pen here ; fo that unlefs the plants are raifed early 
in the fpring, they will not produce ripe fruit. 
The fifth fort is alfo annual •, this hath a very branch- 
ing herbaceous ftalk, fpreading out into many divi- 
fions, and is not fo hairy as the two firft the leaves 
are compofed of a greater number of lobes, which are 
much lhorter and more indented on their edges, 
where they are a little waved, and are downy. The 
flowers ftand upon very long foot-ftalks, which branch 
out and fupport a large number of flowers at the top j 
thefe have a longer ftyle than thofe of the other fpe- 
cies, which is permanent, remaining on the top of 
the fruit. This fort is late in ripening the fruit, ih 
that unlefs the plants are railed early in the fpring, 
the fruit will not ripen in England. 
The feeds of thefe two forts were fent from Peru by 
Mr. Jofeph de Juflieu to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
part of which was fent me by his brother Dr. Ber- 
nard dc Juflieu, of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
The fixth fort was raifed by Mr. James Gordos, 
gardener at Mile-end, who gave me fome of the 
feeds, but from what country it came I could not 
learn. This hath very weak, trailing, fmooth ftalks, 
not more than a foot long, garniflied with fmooth 
leaves, (landing by pairs oppofite ; thefe are regularly 
cut on the fides aim oft to the midrib, in form of a 
winged leaf ; and thefe fegmcnts arc alfo indented on 

their edges, and at their points. The flowers come 

out 
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out on the fide of the ftalks fingly, they are of a 
whiiiih yellow colour, and have a pretty large ipread- 
ing empalement, which is deeply cut at the brim in- 
to many acute fegments which Ipread open. The 
flowers are fucceeded by fmall round ifh berries a lit- 
tle eompreiled at the top, of an herbaceous yellow 
colour when ripe. 

Thefe plants are all propagated by fowing their feeds 
on a moderate hot- bed in March, and when the plants 
are come up two inches high, they mould be trans- 
planted into another moderate hot-bed, at about 
ib ur inches diftance from each other, obferving to 
fhade them until they have taken root ; after whicli 
they mull have frequent waterings, and a large (hare 
of frefli air ; for if they are too much drawn while I 
young, they feldom do well afterwards. I 
In May thefe plants fliould be tranfplanted either in- 
to pots filled with rich light earth, or into borders 
near walls, pales, or Reed-hedges, to which their 
branches may be fallen cd to fupport them from | 
trailing on the ground, which they othcrwife will do, 
and then the fruit will not ripen ; fo that where thefe 
plants are cultivated for the fake of their fruit, they 
ihould be planted to a warm afpect, and the branches 
regularly fattened as they extend, that the fruit may 
have the advantage of the fun's warmth to forward 
them, otherwiie it will he late in the feafon before 
they are ripe, and they are unfit for ufe before ; but I 
when the plants are brought forward in the fpring, I 
and thus regularly trained to the fouth fun, the I 
fruit will ripen by the latter end of July, and there 
will be a fucceflion of it till the froft kills the I 
plants. I 
Some perfbns cultivate thefe plants for ornament, I 
but their leaves emit fo ftrong offenfive an odour on I 
being touched, which renders them very improper for 1 
the pleafure-gardcn, and their branches extend fo wide I 
and irregular, as to render them very unfightly in fuch I 
places ; for as their branches cannot be kept within j 
bounds, efpecially when they are planted in good J 
ground, fo they will appear very unfightly in fuch j 
places v therefore the borders in the kitchen-garden, j 
where thefe plants are placed for their fruit, muft I 
not be too rich, for in a moderate foil they will not J 
be fo luxuriant and more fruitful. . I 

The Italians and Spaniards eat thefe Apples, as we j 
do Cucumbers, with pepper, oil, and fait and fome I 
cat them He wed in fauces, &c. and in ibups they j 
are now much ufed in England, efpecially the fecond 
fort, which is preferred to all the other. This fruit 
gives an agreeable acid to the foup, though there 
are fome perfons who think them not wholefome, 
from their great moitlure and coldnefs, and that the 
nourifhment they a fiord muft be bad. 
The third fort is never ufed cither in the kitchen or 
for medicine, but the plants are preferved for the 
fake of variety, efpecially by thofe perfons who arc I 
lovers of botany. This fort is propagated by feeds, 
which fhould be fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, 
and the plants afterward treated in the fame manner I 
as hath been directed for the Capficum, with which 
this plant will thrive and produce plenty of fruit 
annually. I 
The levcnth fort is the common Potatoe, which is I 
a plant fo well known now, as to need no defcrip- I 
tion. Of this there are two varieties, one with a J 
red and the other with a white root ; that whofe J 
roots are red, have purplilh flowers, but the white I 
root has white flowers ; thefe are fuppofed to be only I 
accidental variations, and not diftincl: fpecies. I 
The common name of Potatoe, fcem to be only a J 
corruption of the Indian name Batatas. This plant I 
has been much propagated in England within thirty I 
or forty years pair, for although it was introduced 
from America about the year 1623, yet it was but 
little cultivated in England till of late; thefe roots 
being defpifed by the rich, and deemed only pro- 
per food for the meaner fort of perfons; however, 
they are now generally efteemed by mod: people, 
and the quantity of them which are cultivated near 
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London, I believe, exceeds that of any other part of 
Europe. 

This plant was always ranged in the genus of Sola- 
num, or Nightfhade, and is now brought under that 
title again by Dr. Linnreus ; but as Lycoperficon has 
been eftablifhed as a diftinct genus, on account of the 
fruit being divided into feveral cells, by intermediate 
partitions ; and as the fruit of this plant exactly 
agrees with the characters of the other Jpecies of this 
genus, I have infer ted it here. 

This is generally propagated by its roots, which 
•multiply greatly if planted in a proper foil. The 
common way is, either to plant the fmall roots or 
offsets entire, or to cue the larger roots into pieces, 
preferving a bud or eye to each ; but neither of 
thefe methods is what I would recommend, for when 
the fmaller ofisets are planted, they generally pro- 
duce a greater number of roots, but thefe are al- 
ways fmall ; and the cuttings of the larger roots are 
apt to rot, efpecially if wet weather happens foon 
after they are planted ; therefore what I would re- 
commend is, to make choice of the faired roots for 
this purpofe, and to allow them a larger fpace of 
ground, both between the rows, as alio in the rows, 
plant from plant ; by which method I have obferved, 
the roots have been in general large the following 
autumn. >. . 

The foil in which this plant thrives beft, is a light 
fandy loam, not too dry or over moid ; this ground 
fliould be well ploughed two or three times, in order 
to break and divide the parts ; and the deeper it is 
ploughed, the better the roots will thrive. In the 
fpring, juft before the lafl: ploughing, there fliould 
be a good quantity of rotten dung fpread on the 
ground, which fliould be ploughed into the ground 
the beginning of March, if the feafon proves mild, 
otherwiie it had better be deferred till the middle 
or latter end of that month ; for if it fliould prove 
hard froft after the roots are planted, they may be 
greatly injured, if not deftroy cd thereby : but the 
iooner they are planted in the fpring, after the danger 
of froft is over, the better it will be, efpecially in 
dry land. In the lafl: ploughing, the ground fhould 
be laid even, and then the furaows fliould be drawn 
at three feet diftance from each other, about feven or 
eight inches deep. In the bottom of this furrow the 
roots, fliould be laid at about one foot and a half afun- 
der; then the furrow fliould be filled with the earth 
which came out, and the fame continued through 
the whole field or parcel of land, intended to be 
planted. 

After all is finilhed, the land may remain in the 
fame ftate till near the time when the fhoots are ex- 
pected to appear above ground, when the ground 
fliould be well harrowed over both ways, which will 
break the clods, and make the furface very fmooth ; 
and by doing of it fo late, it will deftroy the young 
weeds, which, by this rime, will begin to make 
their appearance ; and this will fave the expence of 
the firft hoeing, and will alio ftir the upper furface of 
the ground, which, if much wet has fallen after the 
planting, is often bound into a hard cruft, and will 
retard the appearance of the fhoots. 
As I have allotted the rows of Potatoes at three feet 
diftance, it was in order to introduce the hoe-plough 
between them, which will greatly improve thefe roots; 
for by twice flirring and breaking the ground be- 
tween thefe plants, it will not only deftroy the weeds, 
but alfo loofen the ground, whereby every fhower of 
rain will penetrate to the roots, and greatly improve 
their growth ; but thefe operations fhould be per- 
formed early in the feafon, before the Items or branches 
of the plants begin to fall and trail upon the ground, 
becaufe after that, it will be impoflible to do it with- 
out injuring the fhoots. 

If thefe plough ings are carefully performed between 
the rows, and the ground between the plants in the 
rows hand-hoed, it will prevent the growth of weeds, 
till the haulm of the plants cover the ground ; fo that 
afterward there will be little danger of weeds growing 
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Pj as to injure the crop ; but as the plough'can only 
go between the rows, it will be necefiary to make ufe 
of a hoe to ftir the ground, and deftroy the weeds in 
the rows ; and if this is carefully performed in dry 
weather, after the two ploughings, it will be fuflicient 
to keep the ground clean until the Potatoes are fit to 
take up. 

In places where dung is fcarce, many perfons fcat- 
tcr it only in the furrows, where the roots are plant- 
ed but this is a very poor method, becaufe when 
the Potatoes begin to pufh out their roots, they are 
foon extended beyond the width of thefe furrows, 
and the new roots are commonly formed at a diftance 
from the old,' fo will be out of the reach of this dung, 
and confequently will receive little benefit from it. 
And as mod of the farmers covet to have a crop of 
Wheat after the Potatoes are taken off the ground, fo 
the land will not be fo thoroughly dreflbd in every 
part, nor fo proper for this crop, as when the dung 
is equally fpread, and ploughed in all over the land, 
nor will the crop of Potatoes be fo good. I have al- 
ways obferved, where this method of planting the Po- 
tatoes has been pradtifed, the land has produced a fine 
crop of Wheat afterward, and there has fcarce one 
fhoot of the Potatoe appeared among the Wheat the 
following feafon, which I attribute to the farmers 
planting only the largcft roots •, for when they have 
forked them out of the ground the following au- 
tumn, there have been fix, eight, or ten large roots 
produced from each, and often many more, and fcarce 
any very fmall roots among them •, whereas, in fuch 
places where the fmall roots have been planted, there 
has been a vaft number of very fmall roots produced ; 
mai.y of which were fo fmall as not to be difcovered 
when the roots were taken up, fo have grown the 
following feafon, and have greatly injured whatever 
crop was on the ground. 

The haulm of thefe Potatoes is generally killed by 
the firft froft in the autumn, when the roots mould 
be taken up foon after, and may be laid up in fand in 
any flickered place, where they may be kept dry, and 
fecure from froft. Indeed the people who cultivate 
thefe roots near London, do not wait for the decay- 
ing of the haulm, but begin to take up part of them 
as foon as their roots are grown to a proper fize for 
the market, and fo keep taking up from time to 
time, as they have vent for them. There are others 
likewife, who do not take them up fo foon as the 
haulm decays, but let them remain much longer in 
the ground ; in which there is no hurt done, pro- 
vided they are taken up before hard froft fets in, 
which would deftroy them, unlefs where the ground 
is wanted for other crops in which cafe, the fooner 
they are taken up the better, after the haulm is de- 
cayed. When thefe roots are laid up, they mould 
have a good quantity of fand or dry earth laid be- 
tween them, to prevent their heating; nor Ihould 
they be laid in too large heaps, for the fame reafon. 
The kitchen-gardeners and farmers who live in the 
neighbourhood of Manchcftcr, cultivate great quan- 
tities of this root, as the inhabitants of that populous 
town confume abundance of them, and are much 
fonder of them than of any other efculent plants ; 
which has occafioned an emulation among the culti- 
vators, of endeavouring to outvie each other, in get- 
ting the roots of a proper fize for the table early in 
the feafon : in order to obtain this, they have made 
choice of thofe roots which produced the firft flowers, 
and have left them to ripen their feeds, which they 
have fowed with gs eat care ; and the plants fo raifed, 
have generally been forwarder than the other ; and 
by frequently repeating of this, they have lb much 
improved the forwarding of the roots, as to have 
them fit for ufe in two months after planting •, fo 
that great improvements may be made by this prac- 
tice, of many efculent plants, by perfons who are cu- 
rious and careful in trying the experiments. 
LY C O P U S [Auxfeaf, of Aux&s a wolf, and n5?, 
a foot j q. d.. Wolfs-foot ; becaufe the ancients 
fancied, that the leaves of this plant refembled the 
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foot of a wolf,] it is commonly called Water Ho re- 
hound. 

This plant grows in great plenty on moift foils by 
the fides of ditches and ponds in molt parts of Eng- 
land, but is never cultivated in gardens, lb that "it 
would be needlefs to fay any thing more of it in this 
place. 

LYSI MACHIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 141. tab. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 188. [tjiis plant was fo called of 
Lyfimachus, the fon of a king of Sicily, who is laid 
to have firft found the virtues of it.] Looftrife i in 
French, Corneille. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, and is cut 
into five acute fegments, which are eretl. The flower is 
of one petals cut into five oblong oval fegments to the bot- 
tom, which fpread open. It hath five awl-Jhaped flamiha 
about half the length of the petals terminated by acute- 
pointed fummits. In the center is fttuated a roundijh '\»- 
nten, fupporting a Jlcndcr ftyle the length of the ftamiucu 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germcn afterward 
turns to a globular capfule ivith one cell, opening with kn 
valves, and filled with fmall angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnreus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Mono^ynia, 
which includes the plants whofe flowers have five fu- 
mina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Lysimachia (Vulgaris) paniculata, racemis termina- 
libus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 209. P articulated Looftrife, with 
bunches of flowers terminating the ftalks. Lyfimachia 
lutea, major, qua? Diofcoridis. C. B.'P. 245. Greater 
yellow Looftrife of Diof cor ides. 

2. Lysimachia (Thyrflflora) racemis lateralibus pedun- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 147. Looftrife with lateral 
fpikes of flowers growing upon foot-flalks. Lyfimachia 
bifolia flore globofo, luteo. C. B. P. 242. Two-leaved 
Looftrife with a yellow globular flower. 

3. Lysimachia (Atropurpurea) fpicis terminalibus peta- 
lis, lanceolatis, ftaminibus Corolla longioribus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 147. Looftrife with fpe'ar-fhapcd fpreading 
fpikes of flowers terminating the branches, and ftamina 
longer than the petals. Lyfimachia Orientalis angufti- 
folia flore purpurco. Tourn. Cor. 7. Narrow- leaved 
Eaftern Looftrife with a purple flower. 
Lysimachia {Ephemcrum) racemis fimplicibus ter- 
minalibus, petalis obtufis, ftaminibus corolla brevio- 
ribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 146. Looftrife with fpikes of 
flowers terminating the ftalks, obtufe petals to the flower, 
and ftamina Jhorter than the petal. Lyfimachia Orien- 
talis minor, foliis glaucis, annucntibus, llore purpu- 
reo. Hort. PiiT. Smaller Eaftern Looftrife, with nodding 
grayijh leaves and a purple fpike of flowers. 

Lysimachia (Ciliata) pctiolis ciliatis, floribus ccrmns. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 147. Looftrife with hairy foot-ftalks and 
nodding flowers. Lyfimachia Canadenfis Jalapprc fo- 
liis. Sarr. Canad. Canada Looftrife with a Jalap leaf. 

6. Lysimachia (Salicifolia) fpica fimplici eredlo tcr- 
minali, . petalis ovatis, ftaminibus corolla longioiibus. 

Looftrife with a fingle erecl fpike terminating the ftalk, 
oval petals, and ftamina longer than the flower. Lyfi- 
machia fpicata, flore albo, falicis folio. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 141. Looftrife with a fpike of white flowers and 
a Willow leaf 

7. Lysimachia (Nummularid) foliis fubcordatis, flori- 
bus folitariis, caule repente. Vir. ClhT. 13. Looftrife 
with leaves nearly hearl-fhaped, flowers growing fingly, 
and a creeping ftalk. Nummularia lutea major. C. B. 

P. 309. Greater yellow Moneywort. 

8. Lysimachia {Tenella) foliis ovatis acutiufculis, pc- 
dunculis folio longioribus, caule repente. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 148. Looftrife with oval acute-pointed leaves, foot- 
flalks longer than the leaf, ■ and a creeping ftalk. N urn- 
mularia minor, purpurafcente flore. C. B. P. 310. 
Smaller Moneywort with a purplifih flower. 

9. Lysimachia (Nemorum) foliis ovatis acutis, flo- 
ribus folitariis, caule procumbente. Hort. Cliff. 
Looftrife with oval acute-pointed leaves, flowers grczv- 
tug fingly, and a trailing ftalk. Anagallis lutea nemo- 
rum. C. B. P. 252. Yellow Pimpernel of the woods. 

10. Ly- 
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10. L.ysimachia (QttGilrifoHa) foliis fu bquatemis, pe- 
dunculis verticillatis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 147. 
Loqftrife with leaves generally placed by fours* and 
foot-Jlalks placed in whorls round the Jlalks, each fuftaining 
a Jingle flower. jLyfimachia Iutea minor, foliis nigris 
punftatis notatis. C. B. P. 245. Smaller yellow Looftrife 
with leaves marked with black [pots. 
The firft fort grows by the fide of ditches and ri- 
vers in many pares of England, fo is not often ad- 
mitted into gardens, becaufe the roots creep far in 
the ground, and fend up ftalks at a great diftance, 
whereby it becomes often a troublefome plant ; other- 
wife for the variety of its flowers, it might defer ve a 
place in large gardens, efpecially in moift places, 
where better tilings will not thrive. It rifes with up- 
right ftalks from two to three feet high, garnifhed 
with fmooth fpear-lhaped leaves placed fometimes 
by pairs oppofite ; at others there are three, and .fre- 
quently four of thefe leaves placed round the Italic at 
each joint. The upper part of the ftalk divides into 
feveral foot-ftalks, which fultain yellow flowers grow- 
ing in a panicle ; thefe have one petal which is deeply 
cut into five fegments, fpreading open. They ap- 
pear in June and July, and are fucceeded by round- 
ifli feed-ve/Tels, filled with fmall feeds which ripen in 
the autumn. This is placed in the lift of medicinal 
plants, but is not often ufed. If the roots of this 
plant are taken up from the places where it grows 
naturally in the autumn, and planted in a moiifc foil, 
they will thrive faft enough without care. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of England; this hath a perennial creeping root, 
•which fends up feveral erect ftalks near a foot and a 
half high, garnifhed at every joint by two pretty long 
narrow leaves placed oppofite, whofe bafe fits clofe to 
the ftalk ; they are about three inches long*, and 
more than half an inch broad toward their bafe, lef- 
iening gradually to the end, which terminates in acute 
points ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers come out oppo- 
fite on each fide of the ftalks ; they are an inch long, 
fuftaining at their top a globular or oval thyrfe of yel- 
low flowers, whofe ftamina are much longer tli3n the 
petals. This flowers at the fame time with the for- 
mer fort, butfeldom produces feeds, for the roots 
icreep fo much as to render it barren. It is but fekiom 
kept in gardens, for the fame reafon as the former is 
rejected but thofe who are defirous to have it, may 
procure the roots and plant them in a moift foil, where 
it will foon fprcad. 

The third fort is a biennial plant, which was difco- 
vered by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, from whence 
he fent the feeds to the Royal Garden at Paris, where 
they fucceeded, and many of the European gardens 
have from thence been furnifhed witlj it. This rifes 
with an upright ftalk about a foot high, garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped leaves ending in acute points ; thefe 
are placed by pairs oppofite ; they are fmooth, and 
of a lucid green. The flowers grow in a loofe fpike, 
terminating the ftalks ; the flowers ftand horizontally, 
fpreading out on each fide the ftaljk; they have 
longer tubes than the other fpecies, and are of a pur- 
ple colour. Thefe appear in June, and the feeds ri- 
pen in September, foon after which the plants decay. 
It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown on 
a moderate hot-bed in the fpring, often watering the 
ground to bring up the plants ; and if the feafon 
Ihould prove warm, the glafTes of the hot-bed fhould 
be lliaded in the heat of the <lay ; when the plants 
are up, they fhould have a large fhare of frefh air 
admitted to them in warm weather, to prevent their 
drawing up weak, and Ihould be frequently refrefhed 
with water. "When they are fit to remove, they fhould 
be each planted in a feparate pot, plunging them into 
a moderate hot-bed to forward their taking new root : 
after which they fhould be gradually inured to bear 
the open air, into which they fhouid be removed by 
the beginning of June, where they may remain till 
October, when they Ihould be removed into a com- 
mon frame, where they may be Iheltered from froft 
Ut winter,- but fhould always enjoy the free air in mi hi 
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weather. The fpring following fome of the plants 
Ihould be In a hen out of the pots, and planted in bor- 
ders but a few of diem ihould be put into larger 
pots, where they may flower and feed : this L; called 
Ephcmirrum by Linnosus, but is not fo. 
When the plants come up, they mult have plenty of 
air admitted to them in warm weather, to prevent, 
their drawing up weak ; then they may be planted 
into the borders of the pleafu re-garden, where they 
will flower and produce ripe feeds the following 
fu miner. 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, which is too ten- 
der to rife in the open air iii this country, therefore 
the feeds fhould be fown on a moderate hot-bed in 
the fpring, and the plants afterward treated in the 
fame manner as hath been directed for the third fort. 
The fifth fort was firft brought from Canada, where 
it grows naturally this hath a perennial creeping 
root, fending up many erect ftalks about two feet 
high* garnifhed with oblong, oblique, fmooth leaves, 
placed oppofite ; they are veinecj on their under fide, 
and end in acute points. The flowers arc produced 
from the wings of the ftalks, each fitting upon a long 
flender foot- italic ; there are three or four of thefe 
arifing from the ihort branches, which come out on 
each fide the ftalk, at all the upper joints. The 
flowers are like thofe of the firft lort, but fmaller, 
and hang downward ; thefe appear in June and July, 
but are lcldom fucceeded by any feeds in England. 
This fort fpreads ant! propagates by roots, in as great 
plenty as the firft, and is equally hardy, fo requires no 
other culture. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain, and was for- 
merly titled by John Bauhin and others, Ephemcruini 
this hath a perennial root, from which arife feveral 
upright ftalks upward of three feet high, garnifhed 
with narrow, fmooth, lpear-fliapcd leaves, which 
lta,nd oppofite, and at the bafe of thefe come out 
fhort fide branches, garnifhed with fi nailer leaves of 
the fame fhape. The flowers arc produced in a long, 
clofe, upright fpike, at the top of the ftalk they 
are cut into five oval fegments, which arc white, 
fpreading open, and the ftamina ftand out longer 
than the petal. It flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

This is the fineft fpecies of this genus, and as the* 
roots of it do not fprcad like thofe of the other, fo 
deferves a place in the pleafurc-garden, where it is a 
very ornamental plant for fhady borders. It loves a 
moift foil and a fhady fitnation, where it will continue 
long in beauty. It may be propagated by parting 
the roots in autumn, but by this method it incrcafes 
flowly-, fo that the only way to have it in plenty, is by 
fowing the feeds : thefe fhould be fown upon an eaft-r 
afpected border in autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
then the plants will come up the following fpring ; 
but thofe which are fown in the fpring will not grow 
the fame year. When the plants come up they fhoulc} 
be kept clean from weeds, and if they are too dole, 
fomc of them may be drawn out an.d tranfplanted on 
a fhady border, which will give the remaining plants 
room to grow till autumn, when tjiey may be tranf- 
planted into the borders of the flower-garden where 
they arc defjgned to flower ; after which they will 
require no other culture but to Ifecp them clean 
from weeds, and dig the ground between them every 
fpring. 

The feventh fort is commonly called Moneywort, or 
jlerb Two-pence ; this is a* perennial plant, which 
grows naturally in moift lhady places in moft parts of 
England, fo is not cultivated in gardens. The ftalks 
of this trail upon the ground, and put out roots, by 
which it foon fpreads to a great diftance. The leaves 
are almoft heart-ffraped, and placed by pairs. The 
flowers, come out fingly from the fide of the ftalks 
they are yellow, appearing in June and July. 
The eighth fort is a fmall trailing plant, which grows 
upon bogs in mofly places in moft parts of England, 
but cannot be cultivated on dry ground. The ftalks 
feldorn arefnpre than three or four inches long, a:id 
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Ate terminated by three or four fmall flowers, of a 
bright purple colour, growing in a bunch. This 
flowers in June, but is rarely planted in gardens. 
The ninth fort h a perennial plant with trailing (talks, 
which grow naturally in nujift woods in moil parts 
of England, lb is not cultivated in gardens. The 
leaves iland oppolite at each joint they are fmooth, 
oval, and acute- pointed. The Bowers come out fingly 
from the lide of the (talk, upon long foot-llalks they 
arc yellow, and fprcad open like the flowers of Chick- 
weed. This [lowers in May and June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

'J 'he tenth fort grows naturally among Rufiics and 
Reeds, by the rivers fides in Holland; this hath a 
perennial creeping root like the firft. The (talks rife 
a foot high -, they are (lender, and arc garniflied by 
ipcar-fhaped leaves an inch and a half long, and a 
quarter of an inch broad in the middle, placed fotnc* 
times by pairs, at others by threes, and often four at 
each joint, fur rounding the Hulk. The flowers alfo 
come out at each joint , four of them Handing round 
the llalk in whorls, each Having a diftinct (lender foot- 
tlalk an inch long. The (lowers are fmall and yel- 
low they appear in June, and are fometimcs fuc- 
ceetled by feeds which ripen in autumn ; it may be 

created in the lame manner as the firft fort, and is 
equally hardy. 

LYSIMACHIA GALKRICULATA. See 

Scutum, ak ia« 

LYSIMACHIA NON PAPPOSA. See 

(V.NOTIIEK A. 

LYSIMACHIA SIL1QJJOSA. Sec Epilo- 

MUM. 

LYT II RUM, Lin. Gen. Plant. 5 ja. Salicaria. 
Tourn. Inft. U. H. 253. tab. 129. Willow Herb % or 
purple Looft rife. 

The Characters are, 

V'he flower bath a cylindrical flriated empalement of one 
leaf, indented tit the }/r tin in twelve parts, which are al- 
ternately /waller. It has fix oblong blunt petals which 
fprcad open, whofe tails are in/cried in the indentures of 
the empalement, and ten f lender f lamina the length of the 
empalement, the upper being porter than the lower, ter- 
minated by finite rifing futnmits. In the center is fituated 
an oblong germcn, /upper ting an awl-fljaped declining ftyle, 
tr owned by a rifing orbit ular jligma. 7 he germen after- 
ward turns to an oblong acute capfule with two cells, filled 
with fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fc<5lion of 
Linnrcus's eleventh clafs, intitled Dodecandria Mo- 
nogynia, which includes thole plants whole flowers 
have twelve ftamina and one llyle. 
The Species are, 
!. jatiirum {Salicaria) foliis oppofitis cordato-lancc- 
olatis, floribus fpicatis dodecandris, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
446. Ly thrum with heart fpear-fbaped leaves placed op- 
posite, and flowers grooving in /pikes, having twelve fla- 
mina. Salicaria vulgaris, purpurea, folis oblongis. 
Toil rn . 1 n I \ . R . H . , 253. Common purple Willow Herb 
with oblong leaves. 

2. Lvtiirum ^Tomcnto/um) foliis cordato-ovatis, flori- 
bus vcrticillato-fpicatis tomcntolis. Ly thrum with 
oval heart fhaped leaves, and flowers growing in whorlly 
/pikes, which arc wcclly. Salicaria purpurea, foliis fub- 
rotundis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 253. Purple IVi How Herb 
with rcundifh leaves. 

3. Li v thru m {llyjjhpi 'folia) foliis altcrnis lincaribus, 
floribus hexand ris. Hort. Upfal. 1 1 S. Ly thrum with 
linear alternate leaves, and flowers having fix ftamina. 
Salicaria hyllbpi folio anguftiorc. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
2 53' M'ittow Herb with a narrow Hyflbp leaf. 

4. Lvthrum {Lufitanicum) foliis laiiccolatis tcrnis gla- 
bris, floribus fpicatis dec and ris. Ly thrum with finooth 
fpear-fijaped lea ves placed by threes, and flowers growing 
in fpikes, which have fen ftamina. Salicaria Lutitanica, 
anguftiorc folio. Tourn. Inft. R. 11. 253. Portugal 
li'iliow Herb with a narrower leaf I 

$. Lvthrum (Hi/panicum) foliis oblongo-ovatis in- 
fcrnc oppofitis fii pei ne altcrnis floribus hexandris. Ly- 
thrum with cblcng aval leaves placed oppofttc below, but 
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above alternate, and flowers having fix ft amine*. Salica- 
ria Hifpanica, hyfibpifolia, floribus oblongis faturatc 
camilcis. Tourn. I nit. 253. Spanifh Willow Herb with 
a Hyffop lea/, and oblong, deep, blue flowers. 

6. Lvthrum {Verticillatum) foliis oppofitis, fubtus to- 
mentofis fubpctiolatis, floribus verticillatis latcralibu:. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 446. I Fit low Herb with opptfitd leave** 
which are woolly on their under fide \ andflowtrs growLg 
in whorls round the ftalks. 

7. Lythrum (Pctiolatmn) foliis oppofitis lincaribus pv- 
tiolatis, floribus dodecandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. ,}.•(,. 
Willow Herb with linear leaves placed oppofttc, bavin* 
foot-ftalks, and flowers with twelve fl annua. 

8. Lvthrum {Lineare) foliis oppofitis lincaribus, flo- 
ribus oppofitis hexandris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 447. IFjt. 
low Herb with linear oppofue leaves, and flow as bavin? ' 
fix ftamina, which are placed oppoflte. 

9. Lvthrum {Americanum) foliis oblongo-ovatis in- 
feme oppofitis fupcrne alternis, floribus hexandris, 
caulc erecto. Jl'illozv Herb with oblong leaves placed gp- 
pofife below, a fid above alternate, with flowers having 'fix 
ftamina and an eretl flalk. Salicaria Americana, hvf- 
fopi folio latiore, floribus minimis. Houft. MSS. Ame- 
rican Willow Herb with a broader Hyffop lea/, and very 
/mall flowers. 

The firft fore grows naturally by the fide of rivers and 
ditches in molt parts of England. It has a peren- 
nial root, from which come rorth feveral upright an- 
gular italics, which rife from three to four feet high ; 
they arc of a purple colour, and arc garniflied with 
oblong leaves, placed fomctimcs by pairs oppolite, at 
others there arc three leaves at each joint, Handing 
round the ftalk. The flowers are produced in a long 
fpikc at the top of the ftalk; they are of a fine pur- 
ple colour, and make a fine appearance. This flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn : although this 
plant isdefpifed, becaufe it grows common, yet it me- 
rits a place in gardens better than many other which 
are propagated with care, becaufe they are more rare. 
It is eafily cultivated by parting the roots in autumn, 
and fliould be planted in a moift foil, where it will 
thrive and flower without any other care than the 
keeping it clean from weeds. 

There is a variety of this with an hcxangular ftalk, 
and generally with three leaves at each joint •, but this 
is only accidental, for the roots of this, when removed 
into a garden, come to the common fort. 
The fecond fort hath perennial roots like the firft, 
from which come out upright branching ftalk s three 
feet high, garniflied with oval heart- fliaped leaves 
about one inch long, and three quarters of an inch 
broad they are downy, and placed by threes round 
the ftalk. The flowers are produced in long fpikes 
at the top of the ftalks, but they arc difpofed in thick 
whorls, with (paces between each j they are of a line 
purple colour, and appear at the fame time with the 
former. This may be propagated in the fame way as 
the firft fort, and is equally hardy. 
The third fort grows naturally in moift bogs in many 
parts of England, fo is feldom admitted into gardens 
this hath a perennial root, fending up two or three 
branching llalks about a foot high, garniflied with 
narrow leaves, placed alternate. The upper part of 
the ftalk is garniflied with flowers, which come out 
from the fide fingly at each joint, (landing dote 
the bale of the leaves; they are fmall, and of a light 
purple colour, appearing in June, and the lecds ripen 
in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal, in moift places by the fide of waters ; this has a 
perennial root and ftalks like the firft, which feldom 
grow more than one foot high, garniflied with nar- 
rower and (hortcr leaves than the firft, which are 
fmooth, and placed by threes round the ftalk. The 
flowers grow in fpikes at the top of the fta'tks •, they 
arc of a light purple colour, and appear in July. The 
feeds ripen in autumn. This (bi t is hardy, and rr..vy 
be propagated in the fame way as the firft. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 

from both which countries I have received the feed-. 

Thv 
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The root of this is perennial. The (talks are (lender, 
not more than nine or ten inches long, fpreading our 
on every fide. The lower part of the (talks are gar- 
niflied with oblong oval leaves, placed oppofite. On 
the upper part of the (talks the leaves are narrower, 
and placed alternate. The flowers come out fingly 
from the fide of the (talks at each joint; they are lar- 
ger than thofe of the common fort, and of a deeper 
purple colour, fo make a fine appearance in July, 
when they are in beauty. 

This fort has never produced any feeds in, England, 
and the fevere froft in 1740, killed all the plants here, 
fince which time I have not feen any of them in the 
Englifli gardens. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
America ; this riles with a llifF branching (talk a 
foot and a half high, garnilhed with oblong leaves, 
which are downy, and placed oppoiite, (landing upon 
very ftiort foot -italics. The (lowers are produced in 
whorls round the (talks ; they are of a^ pale purple 
colour, and appear in July ; thefe are fucceeded by 
capfules with two cells, filled with feeds which ripen 
in autumn. 

The leventh fort grows naturally i[i Virginia, from 
whence I received the feeds this rifes with an upright 
wool!)' (talk near two feet high, garnilhcd with linear 
leaves placed oppoiite, upon (hort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the (talks fingly •, 
they are fmall, tubulous, and of a pale purple colour, 
fo make no great appearance ; thefe appear in July, 
and in warm fealbns only will perfect feeds ; bup the 
roots of this fort will increafc fo faft, as to render the 
propagating the plants by feeds unneceflary, when 
once obtained. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in North America. 
Jt has a perennial root. The (talks are (lender, about 
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a foot high, garnifhed with linear leaves placed op- 
pofite, which are entire. The flowers come out fingly 
from the wings of the leaves, on the upper part of the 
(talks ; they are fmall, white, and have fix petals. 
The empalemcnt is (b eaked, and cut at the top into 
fix parts, and the (lower has fix ftamina. This flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn- 
The ninth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, growing in fwamps, where 
the water had u;agnated. This hath a ligneous root, 
from which arife two or three (lender (talks upward 
of two feet high, garniflied with oblong, oval, fmooth 
leaves, which, on the lower part of the (talks are op- 
pofite, but thofe on the upper part are narrow and al- 
ternate. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves, on the upper part of the (talk fingly v they are 
fmall and white, having fix petals and fix ftamina ; 
theledo not appear till the fecond year from feed, and 
have not produced any good feeds in England. 
This lbrt is tender, fo will not live in the open air in 
England. It is propagated by feeds, which lhould be 
lbwn in pots, and plunged into an old hot-bed the firft 
fealbn ; for the ieeds never rife the firlt year, unlels 
they are (own in autumn ; the pots mould be (heltcred 
in winter, and the lpring following placed on a hot- 
bed to bring up the plants ; thefe mud be treated in 
the fame way as other tender plants from the fame 
country. 

All the other forts, when raifed from feeds, (hould be 
fown in autumn, othcrwile the feeds will remain a 
year in the ground, fo that thofe feeds which are 
brought from America, never grow the fame year they 
are fown"; for which realbn the ground (hould not be 
difturbed in which the feeds are (own, but left till th« 
following fpring, when the plants will come up if the 
feeds -were good. 
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MACALEB. See Cerasus. 
MADDER. Sec Rubia Tinctorum. 
MAGNOLIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 38. 
tab. 7. Lin. Gen. Plant. 610. The Lau- 
rel-leaved Tulip-tree, vulgd. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalemcnt is compofed of three oval concave leaves 
like petals, which foon fall away. The flower is compofed 
cf nine oblong blunt petals, which arc concave. It hath a 
great number of port ftamina which are compreffed, and 
. infer ted into thegcrmsn, terminated by linear fummits, ad- 
hering to every Jide of the ftamina. It hath many oblong 
cval gcrmina faftencd to the receptacle, fupporting re- 
curved, contorted, ftjort ftylcs, with longitudinal hairy 
flignias. The gcrmcn afterward become oval cones, with 
rcuudijh compreffed capfules almoft imbricated, having 
ene cell, opening with two valves, inclofln^ one kidney- 
Jhapcd feed, hanging by a /lender thread from the fcale 
of the cone. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh feet ion 
of Linnreus's thirteenth clals, intitlcd Polyandria Po- 
lygyria, which includes thofe plants whole flowers 
have many ftamina and ftylcs. If Father Plunder's 
figure of the fecYion of his fruit is exact, his muft be 
a different genus from this ; for the feeds of his are 
rcprcfenteoTwithin the fruit, lying round a column. 
The Species are, 
1. Magnolia {Glauca) foliis ovato-lanceolatis fubtus 

glaucis. Lin. Sp. 755. Magnolia with oval fpcar-Jhaped 
leaves, which are gray on their under Jide. Magnolia 
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lauri folio fubtus albicante. Cate(b. Hift. Car. I. p. 

39. Magnolia with a Bay leaf which is whitifh on the 
under fide, commonly called Small Magnolia, or Laurel- 
leaved T ulip-trec. 

2. Magnolia (Grandiflora) foliis lanceolatis perfiftenti- 
bus, caule crecto arboreo. Fig. Plant, tab. 172. Mag- 
nolia with Jpear-Jhaped leaves which are evergreen, and 
an ereSi tree-like flalk. Magnolia altiflima, fiore ingenti 
candido. Catelb. Carol. 2. p. 61. Talleft Magnolia, 
with a very large white flower, commonly called Greater 
Magnolia, or T ulip-tree, with a Laurel leaf. 

3. Magnolia (Tripetala) foliis lanceolatis ampliflimis 
annuis, pctalis exterioribus dependentibus. Magncl'ut 
with very forge fpear-fhaped leaves which are annual, a" J 
the outer petals of the power declining. Mag n ol i a am pi i 1 1 i - 
mo More albo, fructu coccineo. Catefb. Car. 2. p. So. 
Magnolia with a very large white fower and a fcark: 
fruit, commonly called Umbrella-tree. 

4. Magnolia (Acuminata) foliis ovato-laneeolatis acu- 
minatis annuis, pctalis obtufis. Magnclia with oval, 
Jpear-Jhaped, pointed leaves, which are annual, and cbtuft 
petals to the flower. Magnolia More albo, folio majore 
acuminato, baud albicante. Caieflx Car. 5. p. 15. .Mag- 
nolia with a white flower, aud a larger acuu-pcintcd leaf, 
not whitijh. 

The firft fort grows pretty common in Virginia, Caro- 
lina, and in moll other parts of North America, 
where it is found in moiit places, near brooks ; this 
ufually grows about fifteen or fixtcen feet high, with 
a (lender ftem. The wood is white and ipongy, 

the 
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the bark is fmooth and white, the branches arc gar- 
nifhed with thick fmooth leaves, reiembling thofe of 
the Bay, but are of an oval fhape, and fmooth on 
their edges, being white underneath. The flowers 
are produced in May and June at the extremity or 
the branches, which are white, compofed of fix petals 
which are concave, and have an agreeable fweetfeent. 
After thefe are paft, the fruit increafes in fize to be 
as large as a Walnut with its cover, but of a conical 
lhapc, having many cells round the outfide, in each 
of which is lodged a flat feed, about the fize of a 
Kidney-bean. This fruit is at firft green, afterward 
red, and, when ripe, of a brown colour. The feeds, 
when ripe, are difcharged from their cells, and hang 
by a (lender thread. 

In the natural places of its growth, there is a fucccf- 
fion of the flowers on the trees for two months or 
more, during which time the woods ' are perfumed 
with them •, but all thofe trees which have produced 
flowers in England, fcldom have more than twelve or 
fourteen tlowers upon each, which are of fliort dura- 
tion, and arc not iuccecdcd by others •, the leaves of 
this fort fall off in winter. 

The young plants of this fort frequently retain their 
leaves through the greatcft part of winter, and often 
do not fall off till the young (hoots thruit them off, 
which has occafioned lb me perfons to believe the 
plants were evergreen •, but when they are three or 
four years old, they conitantly call their leaves by the 
beginning of November. 

When thefe trees are tranfplanted from the places of 
their growth into dry ground, they make handfomer 
trees, and produce a greater number of flowers ; this 
is to be underflood ot America, for in Europe they 
do not thrive fo well in a dry foil as in a moift loamy 
land. The greatelt number of thefe trees, which arc 
now growing in England, are at hisGrace thcDuke of 
Norfolk's, at Workfop Manor, in Nottinghamlhirc. 
The fecond fort grows in Florida and South Carolina, 
where it rifes to the height of eighty feet or more, 
with a (trait trunk upward of two teet diameter, hav- 
ing a large regular head : the leaves of this tree re- 
semble thofe of the common Laurel, but are much 
larger, and of a fliining green on their upper fide, 
and, in fome trees, they are of a ruffet, or buff co- 
lour, on their under fide •, thefe leaves continue all 
the year, fo that this is one of the mod beautiful 
evergreen trees yet known. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches ; they are compofed of 
eight or ten petals, which arc narrow at their bale, 
but broad at their extremity, where they are rounded, 
tind a little waved \ thefe fprcad open wide, and are 
of a pure white colour. In the center is fnuatcd a 
great number of itamina and ftyles, fattened to one 
common receptaculum •, thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by oblong fcaly cones in the places where it grows 
naturally, but the fummers arc not warm enough in 
England to produce any fruit to perfection, though 
fome old plants do often form cones. Thefe 
trees in their native places of growth begin to pro- 
duce their flowers in May, and continue a long time 
in flower, fo that the woods are perfumed with their 
odour the greatcft part of fummer ; but thofe which 
have flowered in England, fcldom begin till the mid- 
dle or latter end of June, and do not continue long 
in beauty. The iargclt tree of this kind, which I 
have met with in Knglanx.1, is in the garden of Sir 
John Coiliton, of Exmouth, in Devonfhirc, which 
has produced flowers for fevcral years; there arc alio 
many prctiy laigc plants of this fort in the gardens of 
his Grace the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, in 
•Suflex, one of which has has produced tlowers feveral 
years ; and in the nurfcry of Mr. Chriftopher Gray, 
near Ful ham, there is one very handlbmc plant, which 
has alfo produced many flowers fevcral years. ^ 
As this fort is a native of a warm country, it is a lit- 
tle impatient of cold, cfpecially while young, there- 
fore the plants fhould be kept in pots, and fheltercd 
in winter for fome years, until they have acquired 
ftrength, when they may be fhaken out of the pots, 
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and planted in the full ground, but they muft be 
planted in a warm fit nation, where they may be 
defended from the ftrong winds, and fcreened from 
the north and eaft, otherwifc they will not live 
abroad. 

t 

There were a great number of young plants in Enrr. 
land before the year 1739 ; but a great part of them 
were deftroyed by that fevere winter, and fincc then, 
there have been few good feeds fent to England, fo 
that there are not many of the plants at prelent to Ik; 
fold in the nurferics and as almolt every peribn who 
is curious in gardening, is defirous to have fome of 
thefe beautiful trees in their gardens, the demand for 
them of late has greatly incrcafed their value. If 
this tree can be fb far naturalized as to endure the 
cold of our fevereft winters abroad, it will be one of 
the greatelt ornaments to our gardens ; and this we 
may hope, will, in time, be effected, by diligent 
obiervation and care ; for the time when thefe plants 
fuffcr moft, is in autumn, by the early frofts ; lor the 
extremity of the fhoots being then tender, as they arc 
then generally growing freely, a fmall froft will pinch 
them, and afterward the whole flioot frequently de- 
cays ; fo that the plants fliould be guarded a gain it 
thefe early frofts, by covering their tops with mats 
until the (hoots are hardened, after which time they 
will not be in fo much danger of fufTering for I 
have conitantly obferved, that if thefe plants efeape 
the early frofts of the autumn, they are fcldom in- 
jured afterward: in the fevere winter in the year 
1739-40, I had a pretty large plant growing in the 
open air, which was killed down by the froft, and I 
fuppofed was entirely deftroyed, as there was not the 
Jealt appearance of life in the item ; fo that after 
Midfummer I cut it down to the ground, but left the 
root remaining, which, to my great furprize, fliot up 
again the year after. This I mention, to caution peo- 
ple from being too hafty in destroying plants after 
hard froft, but to have them wait until there can be 
no hopes of their recovery. 

The third fort grows in Carolina pretty frequent, but 
in Virginia it is pretty rare j this ufually grows from 
fixteen to twenty feet high, with a flender trunk •, the 
wood is foft and fpongy ; the leaves of this tree are 
remarkably large, and are produced in horizontal 
circles, fomewhat refembling an umbrella, from 
whence the inhabitants of thofe countries have given it 
the title of Umbrella-tree. The flowers are compofed 
of ten or eleven white petals, which hang down with- 
out any order \ the fruit is very like that of the former 
fort the leaves of this fort drop off at the beginning 
of winter. 

This tree is as yet very rare in Europe, but as it is 
propagated from feeds, we may hope to have it in 
greater plenty foon, if we can obtain good feeds from 
Carolina, for it is rarely met with in Virginia. 
The fourth fort is alfo very rare in England there 
arc but few of the plants at prefent here, nor is it very 
common in any of the habitable parts of America: 
fome of thefe trees have been difcovered by Mr. John 
Bartram, growing on the north branch of Sufquc- 
hannah river. The leaves of this tree arc near eight 
inches long and five broad, ending in a point. The 
flowers come out early in the fpring, which are com- 
pofed of twelve white petals, Ihaped like thofe of the 
lecond fort •, the fruit of this tree is longer than thofe 
of the other fpecics, but in other refpects agrees with 
them. The wood of this tree is of a fine grain, and 
an Orange colour. 

All thefe forts are propagated by feeds, which nmft 
be procured from the places of their natural growth ; 
thefe mould be put up in fand, and fent over to Fog- 
land as foon as pofliblc for if they are kepi long 
out of the ground, they very rarely grow, therefore 
the feeds fhould bfc fown as foon as pofiiblc, when 
they arrive here. 

Some years paft I received a good quantity of xhclc 
feeds from Carolina, which I fowed in pots as foon as 
I received them, and plunged the pots into an old 

hot bed of tanners bark and with this management 

1 railed 
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I raifed a great number of plants, but from the feeds 
which have been lately brought over, there have 
been but few plants produced ; whether the feeds 
were not perfectly ripe when . they were gat here d l or 
from what other caufe this has happened, I cannot 
fay, but it is certain the fault mult be in the feeds, 
becaufe thole before- mentioned were differently fbwn 
and managed by the feveral perfons who received 
them, and the fuccefs was nearly alike every where. 
There have been feveral plants of the firft. and (econd 
fort raifed from layers, and ibme from cuttings j but 
thefe do not thrive fo well as thofe which come from 
feeds, nor will they grow to near the fize of thofe, fo 
that it is much the beft way to procure their feeds 
from America, and propagate them that Way. 
The firft fort frequently comes up well from feeds, 
but the young plants are very difficult to keep the 
two firft years ; for if they are expofed much to the 
fun, their leaves change yellow and the plants de- 
cay ; fb the beft way is to keep the pots plunged in a 
moderate hot-bed, and lhade them every day from 
the fun with mats, giving them air in plenty when the 
weather is warm, and frequently refrefti. them with 
water ; during the winter feafon they muft be fcreen- 
cd from froft, and in mild weather they muft enjoy 
the free air, to prevent their growing mouldy, 
and they mould have but little wet in winter. 
With this management the plants may be train- 
ed up, and when they have acquired ftrength, 
they may be planted in the open air, where they will 
thrive and flower, if they have a warm flickered 
fituation. 

The fecond fort is not fo difficult to train up as the 
firft, but in order to get them forward, it will be 
proper when they arc removed out of the feed-pots, 
to plant them each into a feparate fmall pot, rilled 
with foft loamy earth, and plunge them into a gentle 
hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to ftiade them 
from the fun, and admit proper air to them •, but at 
Midfummer, if they arc well rooted, they fhould be 
inured to the open air gradually, and then placed in a 
fheltercd fituation, where they may remain till au- 
tumn ; but on the firft approach of froft, they Ihould 
be removed under fhelter, otherwife the early frofts 
will pinch their tender flioots, which often occafions 
their dying downward after. When the plants have 
got ftrength, fome of them may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in the full ground in a warm 
fheltered fituation, but part of them Jhould be kept 
in pots, and fheltered in the winter, to prefervc 
them, left, by feverc froft, the other fhould be killed. 
If the plants .make good progrefs, they will be ftrong 
enough to plant in the full ground in abour fix or fe- 
ven years from feeds. The time for removing or 
Ihifting thefe plants is in March, before they begin 
to flioot, which may fometimes happen to be too foon 
to turn them out of the pots into the full ground, 
elpecially if the feafon proves late j but as there will 
be no danger in removing, them out of the pots, the 
ball of earth being prefcrved to their roots, lb it is 
beft to defer this till the month of April ; but it will 
be necefiary to harden thofe plants which are intend- 
ed to be planted out, by cxpofing them to the air as 
much as poftible before, which will keep the plants 
backward, and prevent their (hooting; for ir they 
make flioots in the grecn-houfe, thofe will be too ten- 
der to bear the fun, until they are by degrees harden- 
ed to it, and the leafl: froft will greatly pinch them, 
and fuch frofts frequently happen very late in the 
fpring. 

The two or three winters after thefe are planted out, 
it will be necefiary to lay fome mulch on the furface 
of the ground about their roots, as alfb to throw 
fome mats over their heads, especially at the begin- 
ning of the morning frofts in autumn, for the rcafons 
before given j but in doing this, the heads of the 
plant fhould never be too clofely covered up, left 
thereby the moots Ihould grow mouldy, for that will 
certainly kill the leading buds of every (hoot, and 
prove to the full as Injurious to them as the froft. 
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As the plants get ftrength, they will be better able 
to endure the cold of our climate, though it will be 
proper to lay fome mulch about their roots every 
winter ; and, in very fevere froft, to cover their heads 
and items. 

It is the firft fort which requires the moft care, 
being much tenderer than any of the other, for they 
will endure the cold very well, without much care, 
after they have acquired ftrength ; for as thefe lofe 
their leaves in the winter, the froft will not have (b 
much force upon them as of the firft fort, vvhofc 
leaves are frequently render toward the end of the 
Ihoots, efpecially when they grow freely, or (hoot late 
in the autumn. 

MAHALEB. See Cerasus. 

MAJORANA. See Oric anum. 

MALABAR NUT. See Justicia. 

MALA ^ETHIOPICA. See Lycopersicow. 

MALA ARMENIACA. See Armeniaca. 

MALACOIDES. See Malope. 

MALA CO TONE A. See Cydo.vm. 

MALA INSANA. See Meloncena. 

MALLOW. See Malva. 

M A L L O W-T REE. See Lavater a. 

MALOPE. Baftard Mallow. 
The Characters are, 
The flower y which is Jhaped like that of the Mallow* bath 
a double empalemcnt, the outer being compofed of three 
heart -Jhaped leaves, and the inner is of one leaf cut into 
five figments , the flower is of one petal \ divided into Jive 
parts at the bottom, where they arc joined, but fo near 
the bottom as to have the appearance of Jive petals^ In 
the center arifes the pointal, having a great number of 
Jiamina furrounding it, which are joined clofely, and form 
a fort of column. The point al afterward becomes a fruit 

. compofed of many cells, which are collected into a head, in 
each of which is lodged a Jingle feed. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 

Malope (Malacoides) foliis ovatis crenatis glabris. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 347. Baftard Mallow* with oval fmootb 
leaves, which arc notched. 

This plant was by Dr. Tournefort feparated from tlw 
Mallow, and made a diftinct genus, by the title of 
Malacoides; but Dr. Linnseus has altered the title of 
this for Malope, being an enemy to all names which 
are compounded of oides. 

The whole plant has greatly the appearance of the 
Mallow, but differs from it, in having the cells col- 
lected into a button, fomewhat like a Blackberry ; the 
branches fpread, and lie almoft flat upon the ground, 
extending themfelves a foot or more each way. The 
flowers are produced fingly upon long foot- (talks, 
which arile from the wings of the leaves, which are 
in fhape and colour like thofe of the Mallow. 
This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
in the place where they are defigned to remain, for 
they do not bear tranlplanting well. If thefe feeds arc 
(own upon a warm border in Auguft, the plants will 
frequently ftand through the winter, and flower early 
the following feafon, i'o that good feeds may be ob- 
tained ; for thofe which arc lown in the (pring, rarely 
ripen feeds the fame year in England; and thefe 
plants being large, are often deftroyed in winter, un- 
leis they arc Iheltercd under a frame ; it fcldom con- 
tinues longer than two or three years, fo that young 
plants fhould be annually raifed. 
MALPIGHIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46". tab. 36". 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 3$. Barbadoes Cherry, vulgd. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a finall permanent cmpalcmcKt of five 
leaves, which arc clofed together. It hath two r ovalmcl- 
lous glands, adhering to the fmall leaves within and with- 
cut. It has five kidney -Jhapcd petals, which are concave, 
and fpread open, having long narrow tails, and ten 
broad awl-jhapcd Jiamina, which are cret3, terminated by 
heart Jhapcd fumnuts. It has a fmall roundijb gertnen, 
fupporting three flender flylcs, crowned by obtufi ftigmas. 
Thegermcn afterward turns to a large furrowed globular 
berry with one cell, incloflng three rough fiony feed?, 

which are angular. 

S S L This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the third lection of 
Lin nanus's tenth clafs, in titled Decandria Trigynia, 
which includes the plants whofe flowers have ten fta- 
mina and three ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Malpichia {Glabra) foiiis ovatis integerrimis gla- 
bris, pedunculis umbellatis. Hort. Clifr. 169. Mal- 
pighia with fmooth, oval, entire leaves, and umbellated 
foot-ftalks. Cerafus Jamaicenfis," fructu tetrapyreno. 
Hort. Amft. 1. p. 145. Jamaica Cherry with a fruit 
having four feeds, commonly called Barbadoes Cherry \ 

2. Ma lp ig hi a {Punicifolia) foiiis ovato-lanceolatis, 
acuminatis, glabris, pedunculis umbellatis. Mal- 
pighia with oval, fpear-jhaped, fmooth leaves, ending in 
acute points, and umbellated foot-ftalks. Malpighia ma- 
il punici facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Malpighia with 
the appearance of Pomegranate. 

3. Malpighia {Incana) foiiis lanceolatis fubtus incanis, 
pedunculis umbellatis alaribus. Malpighia with fpear- 
Jhaped leaves, hoary on their under fide, and umbellated 
foot-ftalks, proceeding from the wings of the ftalk* 

4. Malpighia {Wrens) foiiis cordato-lanceolatis, (etis 
decumbentibus rigidis, racemis lateralibus. Malpighia 
with fpear heartfhaped leaves, having rigid declining 
hriftles, and bunches of flowers proceeding from the fides 
of the ftalks. Malpighia latifolia, folio fubtus fpino- 
fo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. Broad-leaved Malpigba, with 
fpines growing on the under fide of the leaf 

5. Malpighia {Nitida) foiiis ovatis acutis glabris, pe- 
dunculis umbellatis alaribus terminalibufque. Mal- 
pighia with oval, fmooth, acute-pointed leaves, and um- 
bellated foot-ftalks, proceeding from the fides and at the 
ends of the branches. 

6. Malpighia (Paniculata) foiiis oblongo-cordatis acu- 
minatis glabris, pedunculis paniculatis, alaribus ter- 
minalibufque. Malpighia with oblong, beart-fljaped, 
fmooth leaves, ending in acute points, and paniculatcd 
foot-ftalks proceeding from the fides and ends of the 
branches. Apocynum fruticofum, folio oblongo acu- 
minata, Morion s racemofis. Sloan. Cat. 89. Shrubby 
Dogjbane with an oblong acute-pointed leaf, and flowers 
growing in clufters. 

7. Malpighia {Anguftifolia) foiiis lineari-lanceolatis, 
fetis decumbentibus rigidis, pedunculis unbellatis 
alaribus. Malpighia with linear fpcar-Jhaped leaves, ri- 
gid declining briftles, and foot-ftalks having umbels of 
flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches, Mal- 
pighia anguftifolia, folio fubtus fpinofo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 46. Narrow-leaved Malpighia with fpines under 
the leaves. 

8. Malpighia (Illicifolia) foiiis lanceolatis dentato-fpi- 
nofis fubtus hifpidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 426. Malpighia 
with fpear-fljaped leaves, indented and prickly, whofe 
under fides are fet with fpiny hairs. Malpighia an- 
guftis & acuminatis aquifolii foiiis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
46. Mnlpighia with narrow and acute-pointed Holly 
leaves. 

9. Malpighia {Lucida) foiiis oblongo-ovatis obtu- 
fis glabris, pedunculis racemofis alaribus. Malpighia 
with oblong oval leaves, which are obtufe and fmooth, 
and branching foot-ftalks of flowers proceeding from the 
fides of the branches. 

10. Malpighia {Coccigrya) foiiis fubovatis dentato-lpi- 
nofis, pedunculis unifloris. Malpighia with leaves 
nearly oval, indented, and prickly, and foot-ftalks with 
one flower. Malpighia humilis, ilicis cocci-glandi- 
ferae foiiis. Plum. Nov. Geh. 46. Low Malpighia with 
leaves like the Kermes Oak. 

The firft fort is commonly cultivated in the Weft- 
Indies for the fake of its fruit; this tree ufually 
grows to the height of fixteen or eighteen feet, having 
a (lender Item, covered with a light brown bark. I 
The leaves, are produced oppofite ; they are oval, j 
fmooth, ending in acute poins, and continue all the 
year. The flowers are produced in bunches upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks, which come out from the fide 
and at the end of the branches j thefe are compofed 
of five roundifh petals, which are of a Rofe colour, 
joined at their bale. The flowers are fucceeded by 
red fruit, (haped like thofe of the fmall wild Cherry, I 
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and of the fame fize, having feveral furrows, each 
inclofing four angular furrowed ftones, furrounded 
by a ihin pulp, which has an agreeable acid flavour ♦ 
the fruit of this often ripens in England. 
The iecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica; this 
riles with a (hrubby ftalk ten or twelve feet high, di- 
viding into feveral (lender fpreading branches, cover- 
ed with a light brown bark, garniflied with oval, 
fpear-lhaped, fmooth leaves placed oppofite, ending in 
acute points. The flowers are produced in fmall um- 
bels at the end of the branches, upon (hort foot-ftalksj 
they are of a pale Rofe colour, and compofed of five 
obtufe concave petals which are indented, having long 
narrow tails, by which they are joined j thefe I bread 
open, and in the center is fituated the round ifh ger- 
men, fupporting three ftyles, attended by ten ftami- 
na which fpread afunder. The germen afterward 
turns to a roundifh pulpy berry with many furrows, 
red when ripe, inclofing three or four hard angular 
feeds. The fruit of this fort is eaten by the inhabitants 
of the ifles in America. 

The third fort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence it was "fent me by the late Mr. Robert Millar. 
This rifes with a ftrong woody ftalk eighteen or twen- 
ty feet high, dividing into many branches, covered 
with a brown {potted bark, garnifhed with fpear- 
lhaped leaves placed oppofite, which are hoary on 
their under fide. The flowers come out in umbels 

* 

from the fide of the branches •, they are of a Role co- 
lour, and are fucceeded by oval channelled fruit, like 
thofe of the former fort. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent me the feeds. 
This rifes with a woody ftalk from fifteen to eighteen 
feet high, dividing into many pretty fuong branches, 
which are furrowed, and covered with a brown bark. 
The leaves are from three to four incites long, and 
one broad at their bafc, where they «v * mnded in 
form of a heart, lefiTening gradually to the point 
they are covered on their under fides with flinging 
briftly hairs fo clofely, as to render it very croublc- 
fome to handle them, for thefe hairs fallen thtmfelves 
into the flefh, and are difficult to get out a^ain. The 
flowers are produced in umbels from the lide of the 
branches they are of a light purple colour, and 
lhaped like thole of the other fpecies ; they are fuc- 
ceeded by oval furrowed fruit like that of the for- 
mer fort. This is called in the Weft-Indies, Couhagc, 
or Cowitch Cherry. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at Carthagena in New 
Spain, from whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent ir.e 
the feeds. This rifes with a fhrubby ftalk about ten 
feet high, covered with a light brown fpotted bark, 
branching out regularly at the top on every fide ; the 
leaves are oval, fmooth, and end in acute points, 
(landing oppofite, of a light green on the upper lide, 
but paler on the under. The flowers come out from 
the fide of the ftalks in' fmall umbels, itandmg erect; 
the foot-ftalks of the umbels are fcarce an inch* long. 
They are of a pale blufh colour, fliaped like thofe of 
the former forts; thele are fucceeded by round iih 
furrowed berries with a red (kin, covering three hard 
angular feeds. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds to i 'n in- 
land. This rifes with feveral (lender Ihnibbv ftalks 
from five to fix feet high, garnifhed with oblong 
heart-(haped leaves, four inches long and one inch 
and a quarter broad at thebafe, where they are round- 
ed in two heart-fliaped lobes, gradually diminifhing 
to the point ; they are fmooth, and of a pale yellow i Hi 
green, placed oppofite. The flowers are produced 
in looie panicles from the fide and at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a light purple colour, lhaped 
like thofe of the other fpecies, but fi nailer ; the fruit 
is more pointed, and not fb much furrowed. 
The feventh fort was fent me from the ifland Barbu- 
da:' this rifes with a (hruoby ftalk (even or eight feet 
high, covered with a bright purplifh bark which .is 
fpotted and furrowed, dividing toward the top into 

feveral 
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feveral fmaller branches, garnifhed with narrow l*pear- 
fhaped leaves, about two inches long and a quarter 
of an inch broad, of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
but of a ruffe t brown on their under, where they are 
clofely armed with flinging bridles, which fallen 
themfelves into the flelh or clothes of thofe who touch 
them ; thefe leaves arc placed oppofite. The flowers 
are produced from the fide and at the end of the 
branches in fmall umbels ; they are of a pale purple 
colour, of the fame form of the other fpecies, but 
fmaller j and are fucceeded by fmall, oval, furrowed 
fruit, of a dark purple colour when ripe. 
The eighth fort was fent me from the ifland Berbuda 
in the Weft-Indies, where it grows naturally. This 
rifes with a ftrong woody ftem from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, dividing into many fpreading branches, 
covered with a gray bark, garnillied with oblong oval 
leaves of a firm confiftence ; they are about an inch 
long, and half an inch broad, rounded at their end*i 
of a lucid green, and placed oppofite. The flowers 
come out from the fide, and alfo at the end of the 
branches, upon pretty long foot- tfaiks, which branch 
in form of a racemus, or long bunch. They are of 
the fame form with thofe of the other fpecies, but va- 
ry in their colour, fome of them being of a bright 
red, and others of an Orange colour in the fame 
bunch ; thefe are fucceeded by fmall oval berries, 
which are lefs furrowed than thofe of the other 
fpecies, and, when ripe, change to a dark purple 

colour. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in the ifland of Cuba, 
where the late Dr. Houftoun found it in plenty. This 
rifes with a fhrnbby ftalk to the height of feven or 
eight feet, fending out branches the whole length, 
which are covered witli a gray bark, garnifhed with 
narrow prickly leaves like thofe of the Holly, which 
have many ftinging briftles on their under fide. The 
flowers are produced in fmall cluflers from the fide 
of the branches, they are of a paleblufh colour, and 
fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies, but fmaller; 
the fruit is more pointed than thofe of the common 
fort, and turns to a dark purple colour when ripe.. 
The tenth fort grows naturally near the Havanna, 
from whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds. 
This is a very low flirub, feldom rifing more than two 
or three feet high ; the ftalk is thick and woody, as 
are alfo the branches, which come out on every fide 
from the root upward ; they arc covered with a 
rough gray , bark, garnifhed with lucid leaves half an 
inch long, and almoft as much broad ; they appear 
as if cut at their ends, where they are hollowed in, 
and the two corners rife like horns ending in a fharp 
thorn, as do alfo the indentures on the fides. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches, 
upon foot-ftalks an inch long, each fuftaining one 
fmall pale blufh flower, of the fame form with thofe 
of the other lpecies ; the fruit is fmall, conical, 
and furrowed, changing to a purple red colour 
when ripe. 

There are two other lpecies of this genus, which have 
been lately introduced from America, but as neither 
of them have yet flowered here, lb I have not enu- 
merated them; and if thofe warm parts of America 
were fearched by perfons of fkill, there might be ma- 
ny more lpecies difcovered; for from a large number 
of imperfect fpecimens which were fent me from the 
Spanifh Weft-Indies, I have felefted many which have 
the appearance of the other lpecies of this genus, but 
as they are without flowers or fruit, they cannot be 
alcertained. 

The fruit of feveral of die fpecies here mentioned, 
are prom ifcuou fly gathered and eaten by the inhabi- 
tants, of the countries where they naturally grow ; but 
the firft fort is cultivated in lome of the iflands for 
its fruit, though that is but indifferent : the pulp 
which furrounds the ftones is very thin, but has a 
plealant acid flavour, which renders it agreeable to 
the inhabitants of thofe warm countries, where, to 
fupply the want of thofe Cherries which are culti- 

4 
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vated in Europe, they are obliged to eat the fruit of 
thefe fhrubs. 

Thefe plants are prelerved in the gardens of thofe 
perfons who are fo curious in botanical ftudies, as to 
erect hot-houfes for maintaining foreign plants : and 
where there are fuch conveniencies, thefe plants de- 
leave a place ; becaufe they retain their leaves all the 
year, and commonly continue flowering from Decem- 
ber, to the end of March, when they make a fine ap- 
pearance at a feafon, when there is a fcarcity of other 
flowers,^ and many times they produce ripe fruit here. 
Thofe lbrts whofe leaves are armed with ftinging 
briftles, like the Cowitch, are the ieaft worthy of a 
place in ftoves, becaufe they are fo troublefome to 
handle, nor do their flowers make fo good an appear- 
ance as many of the other forts. The tenth fort is the 
moft valuable for its flowers, which are produced in 
larger bunches than thofe of any of the other, 
and there being flowers of different colours in the 
' fame bunches, they make a fine variety ; and this 
fort grows more like a tree than the others, the 
leaves are alio of a ftronger confidence and of a 
lucid green. 

As thefe plants arc natives of the warmeft parts of 
America, they will not live through the winter in 
England, unlefs they are preferved in a warm ftove ; 
but when the plants have obtained ftrength, they 
may be expofed in the open air in a warm fituation, 
from the middle or latter end of June, till the begin- 
ning of October, provided the weather continues lb 
long mild ; and the plants fo treated, will flower 
much better than thofe which arc conftantly kept in 
a ftove. 

They are all propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon a good hot-bed in the fpring ; and when 
the plants are fit to tranfplant, they muft be each put 
into a feparate- fmall pot filled with rich earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and muft 
be treated in the lame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender plants of the fame country ; and for 
the two firft: winters, it will be proper to keep them 
in the bark-bed in the ftove ; but afterward thev may 
be placed upon (lands in the dry ftove in winter, 
where they may be kept in a temperate warmth, in 
which they will thrive much better than in a greater 
heat ; thefe muft be watered two or three times a 
week, when they arc placed in the dry ftove, but it 
mull not be given to them in large quantities. 
MAL T-D U S T is accounted a great en richer of bar- 
ren ground ; it contains in it a natural heat and fweet- 
nefs, which gives the earth whereon it is laid a proper 
fermentation, as thofe who live in malting countries 
have found by experience. 

Some are of opinion, that there is not a greater fwect- 
ener than Malt-duft, where the grounds are natural 
clay, and have contracted a fournefs and aufterity, 
whether by reafon of its having lain long un tilled and 
unexpofed to the air, or by reafon of water having 
flood long thereon. 
M ALVA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 94. tab. 23. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 75 1 . [fo callcc^.of (xtz^axtty, or (AxXxa-tru* to 
fbften, becaufe it is good to foften the belly.] Mal- 
lows; in French, Mauve. 
The Characters are, 

The flower bos a double empaUment ; the outer is ccm- 
pofed of three fpcar-Jhaped leaves ; and is permanent ; the 
inner is of ove leaf cut into five broad fegments at the 
brim. The flower is, according, to Totirnefort, Ray, 
of one petal ; but according tolAnnaus, it has five; tiny are 
joined at the bafe, and fpread open, and fall off joined. It has 
a great number offtamina which ccalefcc at bottom in a cylin- 
der, but fpread open above* and are infer ted in the petal, ter- 
minated by kidney -fhaped fummits. In the center is fit ti- 
ded an orbicular germen fupporting a Jbsrt cylindrical 
Jlyle 9 with many brifily ftigmas the length of the ftyle. 
The empaUment afterward turns to feveral capfules, which 
are joined in an orbicular depreffed head faftened to the 
column* opening on their infide, each containing one kid- 
ney-Jhaped feed. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection , 
of Linnseus's Sixteenth clafs, intitled Monodelphia 
Polyandria, which contains thofe plants whofe flowers 
have many (lamina joined with the ftyle in one body. 

The Species are, 
Malva {Sylveftris) caule erecto herbaceo, foliis fep- 
tem lobatis acutis pedunculis petiolifque pilofis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 969. Mallow with an eretl herbaceous ft alky 
with fevett acute lobes to the leaveSy and hairy foot-ftalks 
both to the leaves and flowers. Malva fylveftris, folio 
finuato. C. B. P. 314. Wild Mallow with a finuatedleaf. 
Malva {Rotundifolia) caule proftrato, foliis cordato- 
orbiculatis obfolete quinquelobis, pedunculis fructi- 
feris declinatis. Lin. Sp. 969. Mallow with proftrate 
ftalks y roundijh heart-Jhaped leaves with Jive obfolete lobesy 
and the foot-ftalks of the fruit declining. Malva vul- 
garis, flore minore, folio rotundo. J. B. 2. p. 949. 
Common Mallow with a fmall flower and a round leaf 
Malva {Qrientalis) annua, caule ere&o herbaceo, 
foliis lobatis obtulis & crenatis. Annual Mallow with 
an eretl herbaceous ftalky and obtufe lobed leaves which 
are crenated. Malva orien talis erectior, flore magno 
fuave" rubente. Tourn. Cor. 3. Eaftern Mallow with a 
more upright ftalk, and a large, fofty red flower. 
Malva {Crifpa) caule erecto, foliis angulatis crifpis, 
floribus axillaribus glomeratis. Lin. Sp. 970. Mallow 
with an eretl ftalky angular curled leaves, and flowers in 
clufters on the fide of the ftalks. Malva foliis crifpis. 
C. B. P. 315. Furbelowed Ala How. 
Malva {Verticillata) caule erecto, foliis angulatis, 
floribus axillaribus glomeratis feflilibus, calycibus 
fcabris. Vir. Cliff. 356. Mallow with an eretl ftalky 
. angular leaveSy and flowers growing in whorls at the 
wings of the ftalks. _ 
6. Malva {Chinenfis) annua, caule erecto herbaceo, fo- 
liis fuborbiculatls obfolete quinquelobatis, floribus 
confertis alaribus feflilibus. Annual Mallow with an 
eretl, hcrbaceottSy fingle ftalky leaves almoft roundy with 
five indented lobes y and flowers growing in cluftersy which 
fit clofe to the ftalks. Malva Sinenfis erecta, flofculis 
albis minimis. Boerh. Ind. alt. Upright annual China 
Mallowy with very fmall white flowers. 
Malva {Cretica) caule erecto ramofo hirfuto, foliis 
angulatis, floribus alaribus pedunculis brevioribus. 
Mallcw with an eretly branching, hairy ftalky angular 
leaves, and flowers proceeding from the wings of the 
fialksy which grow upon Jhorter foot-ftalks. Malva 
Cretica annua altiflima, flore parvo ad alas umbel- 
la to. Tourn. Cor. 2. Taileft annual Mallow of Crete, 
- with fmall flowers growing in umbels on the fides of 
' the ftalk. 

S. Malva {Peruviana) caule erecto herbaceo, foliis lo- 
batis, fpicis fecundis axillaribus feminibus denticula- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 968. Mallow with an eretl herba- 
ceous ftalky leaves having lobesy and fpikes of flowers 
in fruitful clufters proceeding from the fides of the ftalks, 
and indented feeds. 

Malva {Alcea) caule ereclo, foliis multipartitis fca- 
briufculis. Hort. Cliff. 347. Mallow with an eretl 
ftalky and rough leaves divided into many parts. Alcea 
ten ui folia criipa. J. B. 2. 953. Narrow-leaved curled 

Vervain Mallow. 

10. Malva {Mofchatd) foliis radicalibus reniformibus 
incifis, caulinis quinque partitis pinnato-multifidis. 
Hort. Upfal. 202. Mallow with kidney-Jhaped lower 
leaves which are car, and thofe on the ftalks divided into 
five parts, ending in winged points. Alcea folio ro- 
tundo laciniato. C. B. P. 316. Round cut-leaved 
Vervain Mallow. 

1 1. Malva (AZgyptia) foliis palmatis dentatis, corollis 
, calyce minoribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 690. Mallow with 

band-Jhaped indented leaves, and petals lefs than the em- 
palement. Alcea #Lgyptia, geranii folio. Ju(£ Egyp- 
tian Vervain Mallow with a Crane* s-bill leaf. 

12. Malva {BryonifoHa) foliis palmatis fcabris, caule 
tomentofo fruticofo, pedunculis multifloris. Prod. 
Leyd. 356. Mallow with rough hand-Jbaped leaveSy a 

* ftyrubby woolly ftalky and foot-ftalks with many flowers. 

Althxa frutefcens bryoni« folio. C. B. P. 316. 
■ Shrubby Vervain Mallow with a Br tony leaf. ' 
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13. Malva {Tournefortia) foliis radicalibus quinque 
partitis, trilobis lihearibus, pedunculis folio cauhno 
longioribus, caule procumbente. Amcen. Acad. 4. p. 
283. Mallow with cut leaves having three lobes * which 
are linear, and a declining ftalk. Alcea maritima G al- 
loprovincialis, geranii folio. Tourn. In ft. 98. Mari- 
time Vervain Mallow of Provence, with a Crane's -bill leaf. 

14. Malva {Capenfis) foliis fubcordatis laciniatis liirili- 
tis, caule arborefcente. Mallow with hairy cut leaves 
almoft heart-Jhaped, and a tree-like ftalk. Malva Afri* 
c ana frutefcens, flore rubro. Hort. A in ft. 2. p. 171. 
African Jhrubby Mallow with a red fldiver. 

1 5. Malva {Americana) foliis cordatis crenatis, floribus 
lateralibus folitariis, tenninalibus fpicatis. Prod. •Leyd. 
359. Mallow with heart-Jhaped crenated leaves, and 
flowers growing fengly from the fides of the ftalks, and in 

■ fpikes at the top. Althaea Americana, pumila, flore 
luteo Ipicato. Breyn. Cent. 124. Low American Marfi- 
tnallow, with a yellow fpiked flower. 
The two firft fores are found wild in mofl: parts of 
England, fo are rarely cultivated in gardens. The 
firft is the fort commonly ufed in medicine, with 
which the markets are fupplicd by the hcrbfolks, 
who gather it in the fields. Thefe are both fo well 
known, as to need no defcription. There is a va- 
riety of the firft with white flowers, which continue 
the fame from feeds ; but as it only differs in the co- 
lour of the flower, fo it cannot be reckoned a diftinft 
fpecies. 

The third fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, this is an annual plant with an erect ftalk ; 
the flowers are larger than thofe of the common fort* 
and are of a foft red colour. This is prefer ved ia 
fome curious gardens for the fake of varietv. 
The fourth fort is annual 5 this rifes with an upright 
ftalk four or five feet high ; the leaves are curled 
on their edges, for which variety it is preferved in 
gardens. 

The fifth fort was difcovered firft by Dr. Tournefort, 
and afterward by Dr. Sherard, in the Levant, who 
fent the feeds to feveral gardens, where the plants 
have produced flowers and feeds 9 which having Scat- 
tered in thofe gardens fo plentifully, as to become as 
common as our native forts. 

The fixth fort was formerly fent from China as a 
pot-herb, and hath been cultivated in fome curious 
gardens in England ; though it is not likely to ob- 
tain here as an efculent plant, fince we have many 
others which are preferable to it for that purpofe. 
This is an annual plant, which will propagate itfelf 
faft enough, provided it be permitted to fcatter its 
feeds, when they feldom fail to grow, and are often 
very troublefome when they have gotten pofleflion 
of the ground. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Crete ■, this plant 
is annual, the ftalks rifes rather higher than that of 
our common Mallow, and the branches extend far- 
ther, and are in greater plenty ; the leaves arc an- 
gular, and the flowers itand on fhort foot-ftalks. 
This will be very common, provided the feeds arc 
permitted to fcatter. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Peru, from whence 
the feeds were fent to the Royal Garden at Paris, by 
Mr. Jofeph dc Juflieu. This is an annual plant, ri- 
fingwith an upright branching ftalk near two feet 
high, garniihed with broad hairy leaves, having three 
lobes. The flowers grow in lpikes from the wings 
of the ftalks ; they are fmall, of a pale blue, and fet 
very clofely on the fpikes. Thefe appear in June, 
and are fuccceded by feeds, which, if permitted to 
fcatter, will come up plentifully the following fpring 
without care. 

The ninth fort is the common Vervain Mallow, which 
is found growing naturally near London. It is a bi- 
ennial plant ; the ftalks rife higher than thofe of the 
former, the leaves are cut into obtufe lobes which 
are indented. The flowers are large, appearing ia 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The tenth'fbrt differs from the ninth, in having taller 
hairy ftalks, and the leaves being kidney-ftiapcd, 

and 
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and finely cut into narrow fegments. This grows na- 
turally in the middle counties of England, and about 
Paris. 

The eleventh fort was fent from Egypt to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, and hath fince been communicated 
to many other gardens. This is an annual plant, 
whofe f talks are about a foot long ; they are fmooth, 
and decline toward the ground. The leaves ftand up- 
on pretty long foot-ftalks, they are fhaped like a 
hand, having five divifions which join at their bafe to 
the foot-ftalk, and are indented on their fides. The 
flowers come out fingle from the wings of the ftalk, 
and at the top in cluftcrs \ they have pretty large acute 
empalements 5 the flowers are fmall, and of a pale 
blue colour. Thefe appear in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The twelfth lort grows naturally in Spain j this ri fes 
with a lhrubby woolly ftalk four or five feet high, 
fending out branches on every fide, garniflied with 
angular woolly rough leaves ; the foot-ftalks arife 
from the wings of the leaves, each fupporting four 
or five flowers of a bright purple colour, fhaped like 
thole of the common Mallow, which appear in July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. This fore feldom 
continues more than two or three years, but if the 
feeds are permitted to fcatter, young plants will come 
up the following fpring. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
Fiance ; this is an annual plant, which has fome re- 
femblance of the former, but the (talks are longer 
and more branched ; the leaves are cut into five ob- 
tufe lobes aim oft ro the bottom, and thefe are deeply 
cut on their fide. The flowers (land upon very long 
foot-ftalks ; the cmpalcmcnt of the flower is large, 
prickly and acute-pointed ; the flowers are blue, and 
larger than thole of the other fort. It flowers and 
ripens its feeds about the fame time. 
The fourteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of j 
Good Hope ; this rifes with a woody ftalk ten or 
twelve feet high, fending out branches from the fide | 
the whole length ; the ftalks and branches are clofely 
covered with hairs, and are garniflied with hairy | 
leaves, which are indented on the fides, fo as to have 
the appearance of a trilobate leaf; thefe on the young | 
plants are three inches long and two broad at their 
bafe, but as the plants grow older, they are fcarce 
half that fize. The flowers come out from the fide 
of the branches, upon foot-ftalks an inch long •, they 
are of a deep red colour, and fliaped like thole of the 
common Mallow, but are fmaller. This plant con- 
tinues flowering great part of the year, which ren- 
ders it valuable. 

There are two other varieties of this plant, which 
have been mentioned by fomc authors as diftinct fpe- 
cies. The firft is, Alcea Africana frutefcens, grof- 
fularias folio ampliorc, unguibus fiorum atro-ruben- 
tibus. Alt. Phil. 1729. Sbruhby African Vervain Mal- 
low, with a larger Goofebcrry leaf, and the bottoms of 
the flower of a dark red. The other is, Alcea Afri- 
cana frutefcens, folio grofiularia: More parvo rubro. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 271. Shrubby African Vervain Mai- 
low* with a Goofeberry leaf and a fmall red flower. 
The leaves of the laft appear very different from ci- 
ther of. the other, being deeply divided into three 
lobes, which are alfo deeply indented, fo that any per- 
fon upon feeing it would fuppofe it to be a different 

fpecies •, but I nave frequently raifed all thefe, with 
iome other intermediate varieties, from the feeds of 
one plant. 

This plant is eafily propagated by feeds, which, if 
fown in a common border in the lpring, the plants 
will come up ; but as it is too tender to live abroad 
in the winter, fo when the plants arc three or four 
inches high, they mould be each planted into a fc- 
parate pot of light frefli earth, placing them in the 
fhade till they have taken frefli root ; then they may 
be removed to a fheltercd fituation, intermixing them 
with other hardy exotic plants, where they may re- 
main till autumn ; when the froft comes on they 
Ihould be removed into the green- houfe, and after- 1 
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ward treated in the fame way as the hardy plants from 
the fanie country, always allowing them plenty of 
free air in mild weather. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in moft of the 
iflands in the Weft-Indies. This is an annual plant, 
which riles about a foot high, fending out a few ftiorc 
branches from the fide, which are woolly, and gar- 
nifhed with heart-fhaped woolly leaves which are cre- 
nated on their edges, and are placed alternately upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced 
fingly from the fide of the ftalk, and in a clofe fpike 
at the top ; they are fmall, and of a pale y el low- 
colour. They appear in July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

This is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown 
upon a hot- bed in the fpring ; and when the plants 
arc fit to remove, they lhould be each planted in a 
feparate fmall pot filled with light frelh earth, and 
plunged into a riew hot- bed, fliading them until they 
have taken frefli root ; then they muft have free air 
admitted to them in proportion to the warmth of the 
leafbn, and the latter end of June they may be placed 
in the open air in a fheltered fituaticn, where they will 
flower and produce ripe feeds. 

The feeds of the other fpecies fhould be fown the end 
of March, upon a bed of frelh lightearth, and when 
the plants are up three or four inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted where they arc defigned to be 
continued, allowing them a good difiance ; for if 
they are planted too clofe, they do not appear fo 
well; but they are beft \v hen intermixed with other 
flowers of the lame growth, where they afford an 
agreeable variety. 

Thefe feeds may alfo be fown in Augufl, for the 
plants will endure the greateft cold of our climate, 
if placed on a dry foil, and will grow larger, and 
flower fooner than thofe fown in the fpring; or if the 
feeds are permitted to fcatter, they will come up as 
the former forts, and thrive equally well. 
MALVA ARBOREA. See Lavater a. 
M ALVA ROSEA. See Alcea. 
MALUS. The Apple-tree. 
The Characters are, 
The empalcment of the flower is of one leaf cut into five 
fegments. The /lower confifts of five leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Rofe, whofe tails are inferted into ths 
empalement. The fruit is bolloiaed about the foot-ftalk , 
is for the moft part roundi/h, and urn be Hated at th 
top ; it is flefhy, and divided into five cells or partitions^ 
in each of which is lodged one oblong feed. 
Dr. Linnaeus has joined the Pear, Apple, and Quince 
together, making them all of the fame genus, and 
has reduced all the varieties of each to one fpecies. 
The Apple hediftinguifhes by the title of Pyrus foliis 
ferratis, pomis bafi concavis. Hort. Cliff, i. c. Pear 
with fawed leaves, and the Apple hollow at the bafe. 
But where the fruit is admitted as a diftinguifliing 
character of the genus, the Apple ihould be feparated 
from the Pear, this diftinttion being founded in na- 
ture ; for thefe fruits will not take by budding or 
grafting upon each other, though it be performed 
with the utmoft care. Indeed I have fomctimcs fuc- 
ceeded fb far, as to have the bud or graft of an Apple 
fhoot when grafted on a Pear, but they loon decayed, 
notwithstanding all pofliblc care was taken of them -, 
therefore I fhall beg leave to continue the fcparation 
of the Apple from the Pear, as hath been always 
practifed by the botanifts before his time. 
The Species are, 

1. Malus (Sylveftris) foliis ovatis ferratis, caule arbo- 
rco. Apple with oval fawed leaves, and a tree-like ftalk. 
Malus fylveftris, fructu valde acerbo. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 635. Wild Apple with a very four fruit, com- 
monly called Crab. 

2. Malus (Coronaria) foliis ferrato-angulofis. Apple 
with angular fawed leaves. Mai us fy Iveftris V i rg i n i a- 
na, fionbus odoratis, Cat. Hort. Wild Crab of Vir- 
ginia, with a fweet-fcented flower. . 

3. Malus (Puntila) foliis ovatis ferratis, caule fruticofb. 
Apple with oval fawed leaves and a fhrubby ftalk. Malus 
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|>umila qux potius frutex quam arbor. C. B. P. 433. 
Dwarf Apple* which is rather a Jhrub than a tree* com- 
monly called Paradife Apple. 

Of the firft fort there are two varieties of fruit, one 
is white, and the other purple toward the fun, but 
thefe are accidental variations. There is alio a vari- 
ety of this with variegated leaves, which has been pro- 
pagated in fome of the nurieries near London ; but 
when the trees grow vigorous, their leaves loon be- 
come plain. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in mod parts of 
North America, where the inhabitants plant them for 
ftocks to graft other forts of Apples upon ; the leaves 
of this are longer and narrower than any of the other 
forts, and are cut into two acute angles on their fides. 
The flowers of this have a fragrant odour, which 
perfumes the American woods at the time they appear. 
The third fort is undoubtedly a diftincTt fpccies from 
all the others, for it never rifes to any height ■, the 
branches are weak, fcarce able to fupport themfelves, 
and this difference is permanent when railed from 
feeds. 

I have not difiiinguiflied the Apples from the Crab, 
as diftinct fpecies, though I have never feen any Ap- 
ples produced from the feeds of Crabs. I (hall next 
mention a few of thofe forts of Apples which have 
been introduced from France, which were moft of 
them grafted on Paradife ftocks, fo were for fome 
time much efteemed, and fliall mention thofe of our 
own growth afterward. 

There is alio a fort of Apple, called the Fig Apple, 
which is common to England and North America, 
but the fruit is not greatly efteemed however, as 
fome perfons are fond of variety, fo 1 have men- 
tioned it. 

Pommc dc Rambour. The Rambour is a very large 
fruit, of a fine red next the fun, and ftriped with a 
pale or yellowtfh green. This ripens very early, com- 
monly about the end of Auguft, and foon grows 
meally, therefore is not efteemed in England. 
Pommc de Courpendu, the hanging body. This is a 
very large Apple, of an oblong figure, having fome 
irregular rifing or angles, which run from the bafe 
to the crown •, it is or a red call on the fide toward 
the fun, but pale on the other fide •, the foot-ftalk is 
long and (lender, fo that the fruit is always hanging 
downward, which occafioned the French gardeners to 
give it this name. 

The Rennettc-blanche, or White Rcnette, or French 
Rcnnettc. This is a large fine fruit, of a round i(h fi- 
gure, and of a pale green, changing a little yellowifti 
when ripe, having fome fmall gray fpots ; the juice 
is fugary, and it is good for eating or baking ; it will 
keep till after Chriftmas found. 

The Rennette-grife. This is a middle fized fruit, 
lhaped like the Golden Rennet tc, but is of a deep 
gray colour on the fide next the fun, but on the other 
fide intermixed with yellow ; it is a very juicy good 
Apple, of a quick flavour. It ripens in October, and 
will not keep long. 

Pomme d' Api. This is a fmall hard fruit, of a bright 
purple colour on the fide next the fun, and of a yel- 
lowifli green on the other fide ; it is a very firm fruit, 
but hath not much flavour, fo is only preferved by 
fome perfons byway of curiofity. It keeps along 
time found, and makes a variety in a dirtiof fruit. 
Le Calville d'Automne, the Autumn Calville. This 
is a large fruit of an oblong figure, of a fine red co- 
lour toward the fun. The juice is vinous, and much 
efteemed by the French. 

Fenouillat ou Pomme d'Anis, the Fennel, or Anife 
Apple. This is a middle fized fruit, a little longer 
than a Golden Pippin, of a grayifh colour. The pulp 
is tender, and has a fpicy tafte like Anife- feed j the 
wood and the leaves are whitilh. 
Pomme Violette, the Violet Apple. This is a pretty 
large fruit, of a pale green, ftriped with deep red to 
the fun. The juice is fugary, and has a flavour of 
Violets, which occafioned the name. 
The Crab, which is the firft fort here mentioned, has 
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been generally efteemed as the belt flock for graftino- 
Apples upon, being very hardy, and of long dun? 
tion but of late years there have been IV w peribns 
who have been curious enough to raile thefe ftocks 
having commonly fown the kernels of all forts of cy- 
der Apples for ftucks without diftin&ion, as thefe are 
much eafier to procure than the other; fo the o-arden- 
ers generally call all thofe Crabs, which are produced 
from the kernels of any fort of Apple which has not 
been grafted ; but were the kernels of the Crabs 
fown, I ihould prefer thofe for ftocks, becaufe they 
are never fo luxuriant in their growth as thofe from 
Apple kernels, and they will continue longer found ; 
befide, thefe will preferve fome of the belt fort of 
Apples in their true fize, colour, and flavour •, whereas 
the other free ftocks produce larger fruit, which are 
not fo well tailed, nor will they keep fo long. 
The Paradife Apple for fome years paft was greatly 
efteemed for flocks, to graft or bud the other forts 
upon ; but thefe are not of long'duraiion, nor will the 
trees grafted upon them ever grow to any fize, unlci_ 
they are planted fo low as that the cion may ftrikc 
root into the ground, when it will be equal to no 
ftock-, for as the graft will draw its nourifhment from 
the ground, fo the ftocks will become ufelefs aftci 
therefore it is only by way of curiofity, or for very 
fmall gardens, that thefe ftocks are proper, fince there 
can never be expected any confiderable quantity of 
fruit from fuch trees. 

Thefe trees have been much more efteemed in France, 
where they were frequently brought to the table in 
the pots, growing with their fruit upon them but this 
being only a curiofity, it never obtained much in Eng- 
land, fo that the gardeners do not propagate many of 
them here at prefent;., 

There is another Apple, which is called the Dutch Pa- 
radife Apple, much cultivated in the nurferies for 
grafting Apples upon, in order to have them dwarfs ; 
and thefe will not decay or canker as the other, nor 
do they ftint the grafts near fo much, fo are generally 
preferred for planting efpaliers or dwarfs, being 
eafily kept within the compafs ufually allotted to 
thefe trees. 

Some perfons have alfo made ufe of the Codlin ftocks 
to graft Apples upon, in order to make them dwarf; 
but the fruit which are produced on fuch trees are not 
fo firm, nor do they laft near fo long as thofe upon 
Crab ftocks therefore the winter fruits Ihould never 
be grafted upon them. 

The Virginian Crab-tree with fweet flowers, is often 
preferved by fuch perfons as are curious in collecting 
great variety of trees ; it may be propagated by bud- 
ding or grafting it upon the common Crab or Apple- 
tree, but it is fome what tender while young ; where- 
fore it Ihould be planted in a warm fituation, other- 
wife it will be fubject to fuffer by an extreme hard 
winter. The flowers of this tree are faid to be ex- 
ceeding fweet in Virginia, where it grows in the 
woods in great plenty ; but I could not obferve much 
fcent in fome of them which have flowered in England, 
fo that I am in doubt whether the fort at pre lent in 
the gardens is the very fame with that of Virginia ; or 
perhaps it may have degenerated by fowing the feeds, 
which is the way it was firft obtained in England. 
The Fig Apple is fuppofed by many perfons to be 
produced without a previous flower. But this opinion 
is rejected by more curious obfervers, who affirm, 
there is a fmall flower precedes the fruit, which is very 
fugacious, feldom continuing above a day or two. 
Now, which of thefe opinions is the right, I have not, 
as yet, had an opportunity to determine, not having 
a tree in my own pofTefllon which is arrived at matu- 
rity to produce fruit ; though it might reafonably be 
expected, that fuch who have had trees of this kind 
fcveral years, might have determined this point long 
before this time. 

I remember an account, of a tree of this kind, men- 
tioned in a letter from New England, written by Paul 
Dudley, Efq; to the Royal Society, and publifhed in 
the Philoibphical T ran fad ions, N° 385. which was 
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exceeding large, and produced great quantities of 
fruit, without any previous flowers ; but it grew at 
ibme diftance from his habitation, and he having no 
other opportunity to obferve it ft richly himfelf, but 
by vifiting the place two or three times about the Tea- j 
fon of flowering, and not being apprized of the fud- I 
den decay of the flowers, they might eafily be fup- j 
pofed to have appeared and dropped off, between the j 
times of his vifiting the place. j 
The other forts which are above-mentioned, are what J 
have been introduced from France, but there are not I 
above two or three of them, which are much efteemed 
in England, viz. the French Rennette, the Rennette- 
grife, and the "Violet Apple ; the other being early 
fruit, which do not keep long, and their flefh is ge- [ 
nerally meally, lb they do not defervc to be propa- [ 
gated, as we have many better fruits in England : but I 
as there may be ibme perfons who are willing to I 
have all the forts, I have mentioned them here for I 
their inftruction j but I Jhall next put down thofe I 
forts of Apples which arc beft efteemed in England, I 
placing them in the order according to their time of j 

ripening. I 
The firit Apple which is brought to the markets, is 

the Codlin. This fruit is fowell known in England, 
that it is needlefs to defcribe it. I 
The next is the Margaret Apple : this fruit is not fo 
long as the Codlin, of a middling fize ; the fide next I 
the fun changes to a faint red, when ripe ; the other I 
fide is of a pale green ; the fruit is firm, of a quick | 
plcafant tafte, but doth not keep long. I 
The Summer Pearmain is an oblong fruit, ftriped 1 
with red next the fun ; the flefli is foft, and in afhort 
time is meally, fo that it is not greatly efteemed.' I 
The Kentifli Fill Balket is a fpecies of Codlin, of a 
large fize, and fomewhat longer fliaped than the Cod- 
lin ; this ripens a little later in the feafon, and is ge- 
nerally ufed for baking, Sec. I 
The Tranfparcnt Apple : this was brought to Eng- 
land a few years fince, and was efteemed a curiofity j I 
it came from Peterfburgh, where it is affirmed to be 
fo tranfparent, as that the kernels may be perfectly I 
fcen, when the Apple is held to the light •, but, in I 
this country, it is a meally infipid fruit, fo not worth | 
propagating. ^ I 

Loan's Pcarmain : this is a beautiful fruit, being of I 
a middling fize ; the fide next the fun is of a beauti- 
ful red, and ftriped with the fame colour on the other; 
the flefli is vinous, but as it foon grows meally, it is 

not greatly efteemed. I 
The Quince Apple : this is a fmall fruit, feldom I 
larger than the Golden Pippin, but is in fliape like 
the Quince, efpecially toward the ftalk j the fide next 
the fun is of a ruflet colour, on the other fide in- 
clining to yellow : this is an excellent Apple for about 
three weeks in September, but will not keep much 
longer. • 

The Golden Renctte is a fruit fo well known in Eng- 
land, as to need no defcription ; this ripens about Mi- 
chaelmas, and for about a month is a very good fruit, 
either for eating raw or baking. 
The Aromatic Pippin is alfo a very good Apple : it 
is about the fize or a Nonpareil, but not fo flat, it is 
a little longer-, the fide next the fun is of a bright 
ruflet colour j the flefli is breaking, and hath an aro- 
matic flavour. It ripens in October. 
The Hertford (hire Pearmain, by fome called the Win- 
ter Pearmain : this is a good fized fruit, rather long 
than round, of a fine red next the fun, and ftriped with 
the fame colour on the other fide ; the flefh is juicy, 
and flews well, but is not efteemed for eating by any 
nice palates. This is fit for ufe in November and De- 
cember. 

The Kentifli Pippin is a large handfome fruit, of an 
oblong figure ; thefkin is of a pale green colour ; the 
flefli is breaking, and full of juice, which is of a quick 
acid flavour. This is a very good kitchen fruit, and 
will keep till February. 

The Holland Pippin is larger than the former ; the | 
fruit is fomewhat longer, the Ikin of a darker green, 
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and the flefh firm and juicy. This is a very good 
kitchen fruit, and will keep late in the fealbn. 
The Monftrons Renette is a very large Apple, of an 
oblong fliape, turning red toward the fun, but of a 
dark green on the other fide ; the flefli is apt to be 
meally, fo it is not much valued by thofe who are cu- 
rious, -and only preferved for the magnitude of the 
fruit. 

The Embroidered Apple is a pretty large fruit, 
fomewhat limped like the Pearmain, but the ftripei 
of red are very broad, from whence the gardeners 
have given it this title : it is a middling fruit, and 
is commonly ufed as a kitchen Apple, though there 
are many better. 

The Royal Ruflet, by fome called the Leather Coat 
Ruflet, on account of the deep ruflet colour of the 
Ikin this is a large fair fruit, of an oblong figure, 
broad toward the bafe ; the flefli is inclinable to yel- 
low. This is one of the beft kitchen Apples we have, 
and is a very great bearer : the trees grow large and 
handfome, and the fruit is in ufe from October till 
April, and is alfo a pleafant fruit to eat.' 
Wheeler's Ruflet is an Apple of a middling fize, fiat, 
and round j the ftalk is (lender, the fide next the fun 
of a light ruflet colour, and the other fide inclining 
to a pale yellow, when ripe ; the flefli is firm, and the 
juice has a very quick acid flavour, but is an excel- 
lent kitchen fruit, and will keep a long time. 
Pile's Ruflet is not quite fo large as the former, but 
is of an oval figure, of a ruflet colour to the fun, 
and of a dark green on the other fide ; it is a very firm 
fruit, of a fharp acid flavour, but is much cfleemed 
for baking, and will keep found till April, or later, if 
they are well preferved. 

The Nonpareil is a fi nit pretty generally known in 
England, though there is another Apple which is fre- 
quently fold in the markets for it, which is what the 
French call Haute-bonne ; this is a larger fairer fruit 
than the Nonpariel, more inclining to the yellow ; 
the ruflet colour brighter, and it is earlier ripe, and 
fooner gone 5 this is not fo flat as the true Nonpa- 
reil, nor is the juice fo lharp, though it is a good 
Apple in its feafon ; but the Nonpareil is feldom ripe 
before Chriftmas, and where they are well preferved 
they will keep till May perfectly found ; this is juftly 
efteemed one of the belt Apples that have been yet 
known. 

The Golden Pippin is a fruit almoft peculiar to Eng- 
land ; there are few countries abroad where this fuc- 
ceeds well, nor do they produce fo good fruit in many 
parts of England as were to be wiihed which, in 
fome meafurc, is owing to their being grafted on free 
Hocks, which enlarges the fruit, but renders it Iels 
valuable, becaufe the flefli is not fo firm, nor the fla- 
vour fo quick, fo is apt to be dry and meally ; there- 
fore this fliould always be grafted upon the Crab 
Hock, which will not canker like the others, and 
though the fruit will not be fo fair to the fight, yet it 
will be better flavoured and keep longer. 
There are yet a great variety of Apples, which, be- 
ing inferior to thofe here mentioned, I have omitted, 
as thofe which are here enumerated will be fufli- 
cient to furnifh the table and the kitchen, during 
the whole feafon of thefe fruits ; fo that where thele 
forts can be had, no perfon of rafte will eat the other. 
I fhall here mention fome of the Apples which are 
chiefly preferred for the making of cyder, tho' there 
are in every cyder country, new forts frequently ob- 
tained from the kernels ; but thofe hereafter men- 
tioned, have, for fome years, been in the greateft 

efteem. 

The Red-ftreak. 
Devonfliire Royal Wilding. 
The Whitfour. 
Herefordfliire Under Leaf. 
John Apple, or Deux-annes. 
, Everlafting Hanger. 
Gennet Moyle. 

All the forts of Apples are propagated by grafting or 
budding upon the ftocks of the fame kind, for they 

will 
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will not take upon any other fort of fruit tree. In 
the nurferics there are three fort of flocks generally 
tiled to graft Apples upon ; the firft are called free 
ftocks ; thefe are raifed from the kernels of all forts 
of Apples indifferently, and fometimes they are alio 
termed Crab flocks ; for all thofe trees which are pro- 
duced from the feeds before they are grafted, are 
termed Crabs without any diftinction ; but, as I have 
before obferved, I fliould always prefer ftich ftocks 
as are raifed from the kernels of Crabs, where they arc 
prefixed for verjuice ; and I find fevcral of the old wri- 
ters on this fubject of the fame mind. Mr. Auften, 
who wrote above a hundred years ago, fays, «* The 
" Hock which he accounts beft for Apple grafts is 
the Crab, which is better than fweeter Apple-trees 
to graft on, becaufe they are ufually tree from 
« canker, and will become very large trees ; and, I 
" conceive, will laft longer than ftocks of fweeter 
" Apples, and will make fruits more ftrong and hardy 
" to endure froft and it is very certain, that by 
frequently grafting fome forts of Apples upon free 
ilocks, the fruits have been rendered lefs firm and 
poignant, and of fhorter duration. 
The fe con d fort of (lock is the Dutch Creeper, be- 
fore-mentioned ; thefe aredefigned to flint the growth 
of the trees, and keep them within compafs for 
dwarfs or efpaliers. 

The third fort is the Paradife Apple, which is a very 
low fhrub, fo only proper for trees which are kept in 
pots, by way of curiofuy, for thefe do not cpntinue 
long. 

Some perfons have made ufe of Codlin ftocks for 
grafting of Apples, in order to (lint their growth; 
but as thefe are commonly propagated by fuckers, I 
would by no means adviie the ufing of them 9 nor 
would I chufe to raifc the Codlin-trecs from fuckers, 
but rather graft them upon Crab ftocks, which will 
caule the fruit to be firmer, laft longer, and have a 
lharpcr flavour ; and thefe trees will laft much longer 
found, and never put out fuckers, as the Codlins al- 
ways do, which, if not conftantly taken off, will weak- 
en the trees, and caufe them to canker : and it is not 
only from the roots, but from the knots of their ftems, 
there are generally a great number of ftrong fhoots 
produced, which fill the trees with ufelefs moots, 
and render them unfightly, and the fruit fmall and 
crumpled. 

The method of raifing ftocks from the kernels of 
Crabs, or Apples, is, to procure them where they arc 
preflcd for verjuice or cyder, and after they are 
cleared of the pulp, they may be fown upon a bed of 
light earth, covering them over about half an inch 
thick with the fame Tight earth \ thefe may be fown 
in November or December, where the ground is dry, 
but in wet ground, it will be better to defer it till Fe- 
bruary ; but then the feeds fhould be preferved in 
dry fand, and kept out of the reach of vermin, for 
if mice or rats can get at them, they will devour the 
feeds ; there fhould alfo be care taken of the feeds, 
when they are fown, to protect them from thefe ver- 
min, by fitting traps to take them, &c. In the fpring, 
when the plants begin to appear, they muft be care- 
fully weeded, and if the feafon lhould prove dry, it 
will be of great fervice to water them two or three 
times a week ; and, during the fummer, they muft be 
kept clean from weeds, which, if furTered to grow, 
will foon over-top the plants, and fpoil their growth; 
if thefe thrive well, they will be fit to tranfplant into 
the nurfery the October following, at which time the 
ground fhould be carefully digged, and cleanfed from 
the roots of all bad weeds 9 then the ftocks fhould be 
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plained in rows three feet afunder,and the plants one 
foot di fiance in the rows, doling the earth pretty fail 
to their roots ; when the ftocks are tranfplanted out 
of the feed-bed, the firft autumn after fowing, thev 
need not be headed, but where they are inclined to 
fhoot downward, the tap root muft be fhortened, in 
order to force out horizontal roots ; if the ground is 
pretty good in which thefe ftocks are planted, and the 
weeds conftantly cleared away, the Ilocks will make 
great progrefs, fo that thofe which are intended for 
dwarfs, may be grafted the fpring twelve months 
after they are planted out of the feed-bed ; but thofe 
which are defigncd for ftandards will require two or 
three years more growth, before they will be fit to 
graft, by which time they will be upward of fix feet 
high. The other neceflary work to be obferved in 
the culture of thefe trees, while they remain in the 
nurfery, being exhibited under the article of Nur- 
sery, I fhall not repeat in this place. 
I fhall next treat of the manner of .planting fuch of 
thefe trees, as are defigned for efpaliers in the kitchen- 
garden, where, if there is an extent of ground, k 
will be proper to plant, not only fuch forts as are for 
the ufe of the table, but alfo a quantity of trees to 
fupply the kitchen ; but where the kitchen-garden is 
fmall, the latter muft be fupplied from ftandard-trees, 
either from the orchard, or wherever they are planted •, 
but as many of thefe kitchen Apples are large, and 
hang late in the autumn upon the trees, they will be 
much more expofed to the ftrong winds on ftandard 
trees than in efpaliers, whereby many of the fruit 
will be blown down before they are ripe, and others 
bruifed, fo as to prevent their keeping ; therefore 
where it can be done, I fhould always prefer the 
planting them in efpaliers. 

The di (lance which I fliould chufe to allow thefe trees, 
fliould not be lefs than thirty feet, for fuch forts as 
arc of moderate growth (if upon Crab or free ftocks :) 
but the larger growing forts fhould not be allowed 
lefs room than thirty-five or forty feet, which will 
be found full near enough, if the ground is good, 
and the trees properly trained ; for as the branches 
of thefe trees fhould not be fhortened, but trained at 
their full length, fo in a few years they will be found 
to meet. Indeed, at the firft planting, the diftancc 
will appear fo great to thofe perfons who have not ob- 
ferved the vigorous growth of thefe trees, that they 
will fuppofe they never can extend their branches fo 
far, as to cover the efpalier ; but if thefe perfons will 
but obferve the growth of ftandard-trees of the fame 
kinds, and fee how wide their branches are extended 
on every fide, they may be foon convinced, that as 
thefe efpalier-trees are allowed to fpread but on two 
fides, they will of courfe make make more progrefs, 
as the whole nourifhment of the root will be em- 
ployed in thefe fide branches, than where there is a 
greater number of branches on every fide of the tree, 
which are to be fupplied with the fame nourifhment. 
The next thing to be obferved is the making choice 
of fuch forts of fruits as grow nearly alike, to plant 
in the fame elpalier. This is of great confequence, 
becaufe of the diftance they are to be placed, other- 
wife thofe forts which make the largeft fhoots, may 
be allowed lefs room to fpread than thofe of fmallcr 
growth 5 befide, when all the trees in one efpalier 
are nearly equal in growth, they will have a better 
appearance than when fome are tall, and others fhort ; 
but for the better inftruftion of thofe perfons who arc 
not converfant in thefe things, I fhall divide the forts 
of Apples into three claffes according to their different 
growths. 
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Iiargeft growing tree. 

■ . . * J 

All the forts of Pearmains 

Kent i0i Pippin. . . . 

Holland Pippin. 

Monftrpus Renette, . 
Royal Ruflec. . . 

Wheeler's RufTet. 

Pile's Ruflec. , . 

Nonpareil. 

Violet Apple. 



Middle growing tree. 



Margaret Apple. 
Col den Rene tee. 
Aromatic Pippin. 
Embroidered Apple. 
Renetce Grife. 
White Renette. 
Codlin. 



* * 

Smalleft growing tree. 

Quince Apple. 
Tranlparenr Apple, 
Golden Pippin. 
•Pom me d'Api. 
Fenouiller, or Anis Apple, 



/ » ■ 



If thefe Apples are grafted upon Crab (locks, I would 
willingly, place them at the following diftance from 
each other, efpecially where -the foil is- good, viz. the 
largeft growing trees at forty feet, the middle grow- 
ing at thirty feet, and the fmall growing af twenty- 
five feet, which, from con flan t experience, I find to 
be full near enough for in many places, where I 
have, planted thefe trees at twenty-four feet diftance, 
they have fhot fo ftrong, as that in feven years their 
branches have met j and in fbme places where every 
other tree hath been taken up, the branches have al- 
moift joined in feven years after; therefore it will be 
much the better way to plant thefe trees at a proper 
diftance at firft, and between thefe to plant fome 
Dwarf Cherries, Currants, or other forts of fruit, to 
bear for a few years, which may be cut away when 
the. Apple-trees have extended their branches to 
them i for when the Apple-trees are planted nearer 
together, few perfons care to cut down the trees, 
when they are fruitful, lb that they are obliged to 
ufe the knife, faw, and chifel, more than is proper 
for the future good of the trees ; and many times, 
where perfons are inclinable to take away part of their 
trees, the dif lances will be often fo irregular (where 
there was not this confideration in their firft planting,) 
as to render the efpalier unfightly. 
When the trees are upon the Dutch Dwarf flock, the 
diftance fhould be for the larger growing trees thirty 
feet, for thofe of middle growth twenty-five, and the 
fmalleft: twenty feet, which will be found full near 
where the trees thrive well. 

The next is the choice of the trees, which fhould not 
be more than two years growth from the graft, but 
thofe of one year fhould be preferred you fhould 
alfo be careful, that their flocks are young, found, 
and fmooth, free from canker, and which have not 
been cut down once or twice in the nurfery •, when 
they are taken up, all the fmall fibres fhould be en- 
tirely cut off from their roots, which, if left on, will 
turn mouldy and decay, lb will obftrucT: the new fi- 
bres, which will loon pufh out, in their growth •, the 
extreme part of the roots muft alfb be fhortencd, and 
all bruifed roots cut off; and if there are any mil- 
placed roots which crofseach other, they fhould alfo 
be cut away. As to the pruning of the head of thefe 
trees, there need be nothing more done than to cut 
off any branches . which are fo fituated, as that they 
cannot. -be trained to the line of the efpalier: in the 
planting, there muft be care taken not to place their 
roots too deep in the ground, efpecially if the foil is 
moift, but rather raife them on a little hill, which 
will be neccflary to allow for the raifihg of the bor- 
ders afterward. The btiftfeafon for planting thefe 
trees (in all foils which -are not very moift) is," from 
October, -to the middle or latter end of November, 
according as the feafon continues mild ; but fo foon 
as the leaves fall, they may be removed with great 
fafety. After the trees are planted, it will be pro- 
per to place down a flake to each tree, to which the 
branches fhould be faftencd, to prevent the winds 
fromfhaking or loofening their roots, which will dc- 
ftroy the young fibres ; for when thele trees are 
planted pretty early in autumn, they will very fbon 
pufh out a great number of new fibres, which, being 
very tender, are foon broken, by the wind fhaking 



grafted on the fa me fort of flocks. . 

• of the trees, ' whereby they are greatly injured. If 
the winter fhould prove fevere, it will be proper to 
lay fbme rotten dung, tanners bark, or fome other 
fort of mulch about their roots, to prevent the frolt 

-from penetrating of the ground, which might da- 
. mage thele tender fibres ; but I would notadvife the 
laying of this mulch before the froft begins, for if 
it is laid over the furface of the ground about their 
roots, foon after the trees are planted (as is often 
pracTifed,) it will prevent the moift ure entering the 
ground, and do much more harm than good to the 
trees. 

The following fpring, before the trees begin to 
pufh, there fhould be two or three fliort flakes put 
down on each fide every tree, to which the branches 
fhould be faftencd down as horizontally as poflible, 
never cutting them down, as is by iome pra£lifed, 
for there will be no dangerof their putting out b. anclu 5 
enough to furnifh the efpalier, it the trees are once 
well eftablifhed in their new quarters. 
In the pruning of thefe trees, the chief point is, ne- 
ver to fhorten any of the branches, unlefs there is 
an abfblute want of fhoots to fill the fpaces of the 
efpalier 5 for where the knife is much ulcd, it only 
multiplies ufelefs fhoots, and prevents their fruiting ; 
fo that the beft method to manage thefe trees is, to 
go over them three or four times in the growing fea- 
fon, and rub off all fuch fhoots. as arc irregularly pro- 

• duced, and train the others down to tiic flakes in 
the pofition they are to remain : if this is carefully 
performed in fummcr, there will be little left to be 
done in the. winter, and by bending of their fhoots 
from time to time, as they are produced, there will 
be no occafion to ufe force to bring them down, nor 
any danger of breaking the branches. The diftance 
which thefe branches lhould be trained from each 
other, for the largeft forts of fruits fhould be about 
feven or eight inches, and for the fmaller four or five. 
If thefe plain inftruciions are followed, it will fave 
much unnecefiary labour of pruning, and the trees 
will, at all times, make handfome appearance *, 
whereas when they are fuffered to grow rude in fum- 
mcr, there will be much greater difficulty to bring 
down their fhoots, efpecially if they are grown fcub- 
born, when it may become neccflary to flit the branches 
to make them pliable. All the Ibrts of Apples pro- 
duce their fruit upon curfbns, or fpurs, fo that 
thefe fhould never be cut off, for they will continue 
fruitful a great number of years. 
The method of making the efpaliers having been 
already exhibited under that article, I need not re- 
peat it here, but only obferve, that it will be beft to 
defer making the efpalier till the trees have had three 
or four years growth ; for before that time, the 
branches may be fiipportcd by a few upright flakes, 
fo that there will be no ncccfli:y to make the efpalier, 
until there are fufficient branciies to furnifh all the 
lower part. 

I fhall now treat of the method to plant orchards, fo 
as to have them produce the greateft profit. And 
firft, in the choice of the foil and flotation for an or- 
chard : the beft fituation for an orchard is, on the af- 
cent of the gentle hills, facing the fotith, or fouth- 
caft ; but this afcent muft not be too fteep, left die 
jrarth fhould be wafhed down by hally rains. There 

a n 
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jLre many pcrfons who prefer low fituations at the foot 
of lulls, but I am thoroughly convinced from expe- 
rience, that all bottoms where there are hills on each 
iide, are very improper for this purpofe for the air 
is drawn down into thefe vallies in ftrong cur- 
rents, which, being pent in renders thefe bottoms 
much colder than the open fituations ; and during I 
the winter and ipri ng, thefe bottoms are very damp I 
And unhealthy to all vegetables j therefore the gentle I 
rife of a hill, fully expofed to the fun andi air, is by I 
much the bed fituation. As to the foil, a gentle ha- I 
/.el loam, which is eafy to work, and that doth not 
detain the wet, is the beft ; if this happens to be 
three feet deep, it will be better for the growth of 
the trees, for although thefe trees will grow upon ve- 
ry ftrong land, yet they are feldom fo thriving, nor | 
are their fruit fo well flavoured, as thofe which grow 
on a gentle foil ; and on the other hand, thefe trees 
will not do well upon a very dry gravel or land, 
therefore thofe foils mould never be made choice of 
for orchards. 

The ground intended to be planted mould be well 
prepared the year before, by ploughing it thorough- 
ly, and if fome dung is laid upon it the year before, 
it will be of great fervice to the trees ; if in the pre- 
ceding fpring a crop of Peas or Beans is planted on 
the ground (provided they are fown or planted in rows, 
at a proper diftance, fo as that the ground between 
them is horfe-hoed, ) it will deftroy the weeds, and 
loofen the ground, fo that it will be a good prepara- 
tion for the trees, for the earth cannot be too much 
wrought, or pulverifed for this purpofe : thefe crops 
will be taken off the ground long before the feafon 
for planting of thefe trees, which (hould be as foon 
as poftible performed when the trees begin to fhed 
their leaves. 

In chufing of the trees, I would advife the taking 
fuch as are but of two years growth from the graft, 
and never to plant old trees, or fuch as are grafted up- 
on old (locks, for it is lofing of time to plant thefe j 
young trees being always more certain to grow, and 
make a much greater progrefs than thofe which are 
old. As to pruning of the roots, it muft be done in 
the fame manner as hath been already directed for the 
efpalier-trees ; and in pruning their neads, little more 
is neceflary than to cut out fuch branches as are ill 
placed, or that crofs each other ; for I do not approve 
the heading of them down, as is by fbme often practifed 
to the lofs of many of their trees. 
The diftance which thefe trees mould be planted, 
where the foil is good, muft be fifty or fixty feet ; and 
where the foil is not fo good, forty feet may be fufB- 
cient \ but nothing can be of worfe conference, than 
the crowding trees too clofc together in orchards. 
And although there may be fome who may imagine 
this diftance too great, ; r ct I am fure, when they have 
thoroughly confidcrcd me advantages attending this 
practice, they will agree with me. Nor is it my own 
opinion in this a flair, for in many of the old writers 
on this fubject, there is often mention made of the 
•neccfiity for allowing a proper diftance to the fruit- 
trees in orchards, particularly Auften, upon planting 
before quoted, who fays, 44 He fhould chufe to 
44 prefcribe the planting thefe trees fourteen or fix- 
44 teen yards afunder; tor both trees and fruits have 
*' many great advantages, if planted a good diftance 
** one from another." One advantage he mentions 
js, ** The fun rcfrefhes every tree, the roots, body, 
«» and brandies, with the bloflbms and fruits ; where- 
44 by trees bring forth more fruit, and thofe fairer and 

•* better." Another advantage he mentions is, "That 
** when trees are planted at a large diftance, much 
" profit may be made of the ground under and about 
41 thefe trees, by cultivating garde n»ftu£f, commo- 
" dious as well for fale as houfekeeping ; as alfo 
•* Goofcberrics, Rafpbcrrics, Currants, and Straw- 
14 berries, mat* be there planted." Again he fays, 
When tree/; have room to fp read, they will grow 
44 very large and great; and the confequenccs of that 
44 will be, not only multitudes of fruits, but alfo 
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44 long lading, and thefe two are no fmall advan- 
44 tages." For, fays he, 44 Men are miftaken, when 
44 they fay, the more trees in an orchard, the more 
44 fruits ; for one or two- large trees which have room 
44 to fpread, will bear more fruits than fix or ten (it 
44 may be) of thole that grow near together, and 
44 crowd one another." Again he fays, "Let men but 
44 obferve, and take notice of fome Apple-trees, that 
44 grow a great diftance from other trees, and have 
44 room enough to fpread both their roots and 
44 branches, and they fhall fee, that one of thofe trees 
44 (being come to full growth) hath a larger head, 
44 and more boughs and branches, than (it may be) 
** four, or fix, or more, of thofe which grow near 
44 together, although of the fame age." 
And Mr. Lawfon, an ancient planter, advifes to 
plant Apple-trees twenty yards afunder. As the two 
authors above quoted have written the beft upon this 
fubject, and feem to have had more experience than 
any of the writers I have yet feen, I have made ufe 
of them as authorities to confirm what I have ad- 
vanced ; though the fact is fo obvious to every perfon 
who will make the leaft reflection, that there needs 
no other proof. 

When the trees are planted, they ftiould be flaked, 
to prevent their being fhaken, or blown out of the 
ground by ftrong winds % but in doing of this, there 
fhould be particular care taken, to put either ftraw, 
hay bands, or woollen cloth, between the trees and 
the ftakes, to prevent the trees from being rubbed 
and bruifed, by the fhaking againft the ftakes, for if 
their bark fhould be rubbed off, it will occafion fuch 
great wounds, as not to be healed over in levcral 
years, if they ever recover it. 

If the winter fhould prove very fevere, it will be pro- 
per to cover the furface of the ground about their 
roots with fome mulch, to prevent the froft from pe- 
netrating the ground, which, will deftroy the young 
fibres ; but this mulch mould not be laid on too loon, 
as hath been before mentioned, left the moifturc 
fhould be prevented from foaking down to the roots 
of the trees, nor fhould it lie on too long in the fpring 
for the fame reafon % therefore where perfons will be 
at the trouble to lay it on in frofty weather, and re- 
move it again after the froft is over, that the wet in 
February may have free accefs to the roots of the 
trees j and it March fhould prove dry, with fharp 
north or eaft winds, which often happens, it will be 
proper to cover the ground again with the mulch, to 
prevent the winds from penetrating and drying the 
ground, and will be of lingular fervice to the trees. 
But I am aware, that this will be objected toby ma- 
ny, on account of the trouble, which may appear to 
be great ; but when it is confidered, how much of 
this bufinefs may be done by a (ingle perfon in a fhort 
time, it can have little force, and the benefit which 
the trees will receive by this management, will greatly 
recompenfe the trouble and expence. 
As thefe trees muft be conftantly fenced from cattle, 
it will be the beft way to keep the land in tillage for 
fome years, that by conftant ploughing or digging of 
the ground, the roots of the trees will be more en- 
couraged, and they will make the more progrefs in 
their growth ; but where this is done, whatever crops 
are fown or planted, fhould not be too near the trees, 
left the nourifhment fhould be drawn away from the 
trees ; and as in the ploughing of the ground where 
ic is fo tilled, there muft be care taken not to go too 
near the ftem of the trees, whereby their roots would 
be injured, or the bark of their ftcms rubbed off, fo 
it will be of great fervice to dig the ground about 
the trees where the plough doth not come, every 
^autumn, for five or fix years after planting, by. which 
time their roots will have extended thcmfelves to # 
greater diftance. 

It is a common practice in many parts of England, to 

lay the ground down for pafture, after the trees are 

grown pretty large in their orchards ; but this is by 

no means advifeable, for I have frequently feen trees 

of above twenty years growth, almoft: deftroyed by 

horfes, 
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horfes, in the compafs of one week ; arid if fheep are 
put into orchards, they will conftantly rub their bo- 
dies againft the ftems of the trees, and their greafe 
flicking to the bark, will ftint their growth, and in 
time will fpoil them ; therefore wherever orchards 
are planted, it will be much the better method to 
Jceep the ground ploughed or dug annually, and fuch 
crops put on the ground as will not draw too much 
jiourifhment from the trees. 

In pruning of orchard -trees, nothing more fhould be 
done, but to cut out all thofe branches which crofs 
each other, and, if left, would rub and tear off the 
bark, as alfo decayed branches, but never fhorten any 
of their /boots. If fuckers, or Ihoots from their 
Hems, ihould come out, they muft be entirely taken 
off annually ; and when any branches are broken by 
the wind, they fhould be cut off, either down to the 
divifion of the branch, or clofe to the ftem from 
whence it was produced ; the beft time for this work 
is in November, for it fhould not be done in frofty 
weather, nor in the ipring, when the fap begins to 
be in motion. 

The beft method to keep Apples for winter ufe is, 
to let them hang upon the trees until there is danger 
of froft, and to gather them in dry weather, laying 
them in large heaps to fweat for three weeks or a 
month i afterward look them over carefully, taking 
out all fuch as have appearance of decay, wiping all 
the found fruit dry, and pack them up in large oil- 
jars, which have been thoroughly fcalded and dry, 
(topping them down clofe to exclude the external 
air : if this is duly obferved, the fruit will keep found 
a long time, and their flem will be plump j for when 
they are expofed to the air, their fkins will fhrink, 
and their pulp will be foft. 

M ALUS ARMENIACA. See Armeniaca. 

M ALUS AURANTIA. See Aurantja. 

M ALU S LIMONIA. See Limonia. 

MALUS MEDIC A. See Citreum. 

M ALUS PERSIC A. See Persica. 

MALUS PUNICA. See Punic a. 

MAM ME A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. tab. 4. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 583. The Mammce-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of two fmall, 
oval, concave leaver, which fall off. The flower bos 
four large concave petals, which fpread open. It bath 
many awl-Jhaped ftamina, terminated by roundifh fummits, 
and in the center a roundi/h germen, with a conical ftyle 
the length of the ftamina, crowned by a Jingle permanent 
ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a large flefby 
fruit, of a fpberical figure, inclojing one, two, or three 
large almoft oval ftones. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Lin nanus's thirteenth clafs, intitled Polyandria M6- 
nogynia, which includes the plants whofe flowers 
have many ftamina and one ftyle. 

There is but one Species of this tree known in the 
Englifh gardens, viz. 
Mammea ftaminibus More brevioribus. Manimee with 
the ftamina fborter than the flower, Mammea magno 
fruftu, perficac fapore. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. Mam- 
met with a large fruit, having the tafte of a Peach. 
This tree, in the Weft-Indies, grows to the height 
of fixty or feventy feet s the leaves are large and ftiff, 
and continue green all the year ; the fruit is as large 
as a man's lift ; when ripe, it is of a yellowifh green 
colour, and is very grateful to the tafte. It grows 
in great plenty in the Spanifti Weft-Indies, where the 
fruit is generally fold in their markets, and is efteem- 
• ed one of the beft fruits in the country. It alfo grows 
on the hills of Jamaica, and has been tranfplanted 
into moft of the Caribbee I Hands, where it thrives 
exceeding well. 

In England there are fome few of thefe plants, which 
are "prelerved with great care by fuch as are curious 
in cultivating exotic plants ; but there are none of 
any confiderable fize, lb that wc cannot expec"t to fee 
either fruit or flowers for fome years. Thefe plants 
may be propagated by planting the ftones, which arc 
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often brought from the Weft-Indies, (which fhoujd 
be very frelh, otherwife they will not grow,) into pots 
rilled with freih light earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obferving to water the earth 
whenever it appears dry. In about a month or fix 
weeks the plants will appear above ground, after 
which they muft be frequently refrefhed with water; 
and in hot weather the glafles of the hot- bed fhould 
be raifed to let in frefh air. In two months the 
roots of the plants will have filled the pots, when you 
fhould provide fome pots of a little larger fize, into 
which you fhould traniplant the plants, being careful 
to preferve as much earth to their roots as poflible ; 
then you Ihould fill up the pots with fre/h light earth, 
and plunge them into the bark- bed again, obferving 
to water and fhade them until they have taken root, 
after which they ihould be conftantly refreftied with 
water as you fhall find they want it, and muft have 
air in hot weather. In this bed they may remain till 
Michaelmas, when they muft be removed into the. 
bark-ftove, where they muft be conftantly kept, ob- 
serving to rcfrefh them with water, but it muft be 
given to them Jparingly at this feafon, as alfo to clean 
their leaves from the filth they are apt to contract in 
the ftove ; the fpring following they fhould be fhifted 
into frefti earth, and if they require it, into larger 
pots, but by no means over-pot them, for they do not 
produce many roots, therefore if the pots are too 
large the plants will not thrive - 9 they muft be con- 
ftantly kept in the bark-ftove, and may be treated 
after the manner directed for the Coffee- tree. . 
If, when the ftones of this fruit are brought over, 
they are put into the tan-bed, under the bottom of 
anjr of the pots, they will fprout (boner than thofe 
which are planted in the earth. 

M AN C AN ILL A. See Hippomane. 

MANDRAGORA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 76*. tab. 
12. Lin. Sp. Plant. 221. Mandrakes. in French, 

Mandragore. ^ 

The Characters are, . 
The empalement of the flower 'is targe, bell-papcd^ ei-eft, 
and'permauet it is of one leaf, cut at tbe ( icf> lintb five 
acute fegments. The flower bath one 'eret? iell-Jbaped 
petal which Jpreads open, and is a little larger than the 
empalement. It has five awl-Jhaped ftamina* , which are 
arched and hairy at their bafe. In the center is Jit ua ted 
a roundijh germen, fupporting an azvl-Jhapsd ftyle, crown- 
ed by a beaded ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
large round berry with two cells, having a flefby receptacle 
convex on each Jzde, filed with hidney-Jhapea feeds. 
This genus of plants is raneecj In the 'firft fection of 
Linnxus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentand^ia tyfbnogynia, 
which contains thofe plants wnoie flowers have 'five 
ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus in the 
Englifh gardens, viz. - 
Mandracora {Officinarum.) Hort. Cliff. 51. The Man- 
drake. Mandragora fructu rptCinclo. C. B. P. 169. 
Mandrake with a round fruit. 

This plant grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant, but is preferved here in the gardens 
of the curious. It hath a long taper root fhaped like 
Parfnep, which runs three or four feet deep in the. 
ground; it is fometimes fingle, and at others divided 
into two or three branches, almoft of the colour of 
Parfnep, but a little darker ; from this arifes a circle 
of leaves, which at firft ftand erect, v but, when grown 
to their full fize, fpread open, and lie. upon the 
ground *, they are more than a foot in length, and 
tour or five inches broad in the middle, growing nar- 
row toward both ends, of a dark green colour, and a 
foetid fcent. Theft rife immediately from the crown 
of the root, without any foot-ftalk ; between them 
come out the flowers, each Handing upon a feparate 
fbot-ftalk about three inches Jong, which alfo arife 
immediately from the root ; they are five-cornered, 
of an herbaceous white colour, fpreading open at the 
top like a Primrofe, having five hairy ftamina, with 
a globular get m en in the center, fupporring an awl- 
. ihaped ftyle. The germen afterward turns to a glo- 
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bular foft berry lying upon the leaves, which, when 
ful ly grown, is as large as a Nutmeg, of a ycllowifli 
green colour when ripe, full of pulp, in which the 
kidncy-fliaped feeds are lodged. Ic flowers in March, 
and the feeds are ripe in July. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown upon a bed of light earth foon after they are 
ripe, for if they are kept until the fpring, they fel- 
dom fucceed well i but thofe which are lbwn in au- 
tumn will come up in the fpring, when they mould 
be carefully cleared from weeds 5 and in very dry 
weather they muft be refrelhed with water, which will 
greatly promote their growth. In this bed they 
mould remain till the latter end of Auguft, (obferv- 
ing always to keep them clear from weeds) at which 
time they mould be taken up very carefully, and 
tranfplanted into the places where they are to remain ; 
the foil Ihould be light and deep, for their roots al- 
ways run very deep, fo that if the foil is wet, they 
are often rotted in winter j and if it be too near the 
gravel or chalk, they will make but little progrefs ; 
but if the foil be good and they are not difturbed, 
the plants will grow to a large uze in a few years, and 
will produce great quantities of flowers and fruit ; 
the roots will abide a great many years. 
1 have been informed by fome perfons of credit, that 
one of thefe roots will remain found above fifty years, 
and be as vigorous as a young plant. I have known 
fome plants myfclfnear that age, which are now in 
great vigour, and may continue fo many years longer, 
as there are no figns of their decay j but they Ihould 
never be removed after their roots have arrived to any 
confiderable fize, which would break their lower fi- 
bres, and fo (lint the plants, as that if they live they 
will not recover their former ftrength in two or three 
years. Thefe plants mould have a warm fituation, 
otherwife in fevere winters they will be deftroyed. 
As to the feigned refemblance of a human form, 
which the roots of this plant are faid to carry, it is 
all impofture, owing to the cunning of quacks and 
mountebanks, . who deceive the populace and the ig- 
norant with ficYitious images, fhaped from the freih 
roots of Briony and other plants : and what is report- 
ed as to the manner of rooting of this plant, by ty- 
ing a dog thereto, to prevent the certain death ot the 
perfon who Ihould care to attempt it, and the groans 
it emits upon the force offered, &c. is all a ridicu- 
lous fable \ for I have taken up fcveral large roots 
of this plant, fome of which have been tranlplanted 
into other places, but could never obferve any 
. particular difference in this from any other deep 
rooting plant. 

M A'M G IFER A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 27S. The Man- 
go- tree. 

The Characters arc, 
'The empakmenl of the flower is cut into Jive fpear-Jhaped 
fegments ; the flower bath Jive fpcarjbaped petals longer 
than the empalcment^ and five aivl-fhapcd ftamina the 
length of the corolla* crowned with beart-Jbaped fummits. 
It bath a rounelijb germen y fupporting a Jlcnder ftjle the 
length of the cmpalemcnt^ terminated by a Jingle ftigma ; 
the germcn afterward bccouies an oblong kidney-Jbaped 
Plumb fome what compreffed^ inclofmg an oblong woolly 
nut of t be fame form. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnxus's fifth clafs, intitled Pentandria Monogy- 
nia, the flower having live ftamina and one ftyle. 
"We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Mangifera {Indica.) Lin. Sp. 290. The Mango-tree. 
Manga Indica fruclu magno reniforma. Raii Hift. 

1550- . 

This tree grows naturally in moft parts of India, as 
alio in the iirazils, and fome other parts of the world, 
where it becomes a large tree ; the wood is brittle, 
and the bark becomes rough by age ; the leaves arc 
feven or eight inches long, and two or more broad, 
terminating in point:;, having feveral tranfverfe veins 
from the middle rib to the fides, which are oppofite. 
The flower* arc produced in loofe panicles toward the 
end of" the branches, each cpn jilting of five fpear- 
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fhaped petals which fpread open, having five awl- 
ftiaped ftamina the length of the petals/* which are 
fituatcd between them 5 the germen at the bottom of 
the flower afterward becomes a large- oblong kid- 
ney-fliaped Plumb, inclofing a rough nut of the 
fame form . 

This fruit, when fully ripe, is greatly efteemed by 
the inhabitants of thofe countries where they grow 
naturally, or have been tranfplanted ; but in Europe 
we have only the unripe fruit brought over in pickle, 
which is little better than feveral other fruit when 
pickled in the fame way : however, from the account 
given of the ripe fruit, by moft people who have 
eaten it in the country j it has excited the curiofity of 
many perfons in Europe to endeavour to procure youno- 
plants in their gardens, for which purpofe great quan- 
tities of the nuts have been brought to feveral parts of 
. Europe, but without effect ; for I have not heard of 
one plant which has been produced in Europe from 
the nuts. All thofe which have fallen into my hands 
have been rotten when received, fo that I am ant to 
think the vegetative quality of them ' cannot be lon^ 
preferved \ therefore the only method to obtain the 
plants in England, is to plant a good quanticy of the 
nuts in a tub of earth in the country where they grow 
naturally ; and when the plants are grown a foot 
high, to Ihip them for England, placing a covering 
oyer them to derend them from fait water and the 
fpray of the fea, being very careful not to let them 
have much wet in their pafiage ; as alfo when the Ihip 
arrives in a cold climate, to fcrecn the plants from 
cold, efoecially if it is toward the approach of winter. 
By carefully obferving thefe rules, the plants may be 
- brought very fafely over, as has been experienced by 
a plant of this fort, with feveral other forts of plants, 
which were brought over by Capt. Quick, and are 
now in good health in the Chelfea garden. 
There have been fome plants brought to England be- 
fore this, which were deftroyed by having too much 
heat, for tliis plant will not thrive in a hot-bed of 
tanners bark; fo that the only way to have them fuc- 
ceed, is to plant them in pots filled with light kitch- 
en-garden earth, and place them in a dry ftove, where 
in warm weather they fhould have freflh air daily, and 
in the winter the air kept up to temperate, as is 
marked upon the thermometers. 
M A NT HOT. See jATRorHA.- 

Manure. 

There are various kinds of Manure, which are now 
commonly ufed in different parts of England, for en- 
riching of the feveral foils. Some of thefe have been 
already mentioned under the article of Dung, fo I 
fhall not repeat them here, but proceed to take notice 
of fome other kinds of Manure, which arc at prefent 
neglected by many people, though they might be 
ufed with equal fuccefs, if not better on many lands, 
as moft of thofe now commonly in ufe. 

Oak bark, after the tanners have ufed it for tanning 
of leather, when laid in a heap and rotted, is an ex- 
cellent Manure, efpecially for ftifF' cold land ; in 
which one load of this Manure will improve the 
ground more, and laft longer, than two loads of the 
richeft dungs ; and yet it is very common to fee large 
heaps of this remaining in the tanners yards for many 
years, in feveral parts of England, where Manure of 
other kinds is very fcarce, and often carried to a great 
diftance. Of late years this tan has been much ufed 
for hot-Beds in feveral parts of England, and is found 
greatly to exceed horfe dung for that purpofe, the 
fermentation being moderate and of long continuance; 
fo that a bed of tan, when rightly made, will continue 
in a moderate temperature of heat for three or four 
months and when the heat begins to decay, if it be 
ftirred up with a dung fork, and fome frchVtan add- 
ed to it, the heat will renew again, and laft for fome 
months, fo that thefe beds are by far the moft kindly 
for exotic plants ; and whatever plants are plunged 
into thefe beds, if they are permitted to root through 
the bottom of the pots, they will thrive more -in 
one month after, than they did in four months while 

they 
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they arc confined to the pots. I have frequently, ob- 
served many kinds of plants , which we re rooted through 
the pot into the tan, and have fent forth roots up- 
ward of twelve feet each way, in lafs than three 
months, and the plants have advanced in proportion ; 
which is a plain indication, that plants are greatly 
nourifhed by the rotten tan. After the tan hath been 
ufed for a hot- bed, I have fpread it on the ground for 
Manure, and found it has greatly enriched the ground; 
but it is much better for cold ftrong land, than for 
light hot ground, becaufe it is of a warm nature, and 
will loofen and feparate the earth ; fo that where this 
Manure hath been ufed three or four times, it hath 
made the land very loofe which before was ftrong, 
and not eafy to be wrought. When this Manure is 
laid upon Grafs, it mould be done foon after Mi- 
chaelmas, that the winter rains may wafo it into the 
ground ; for if it is laid on in the fpring, it will burn 
the Grafs, and inftead of improving it, will greatly 
injure it for that feafon. Where it is ufed in Corn 
land, it Ihould be fpread on the furface before the 
laft ploughing, that it may be turned down for the 
fibres of the Corn to reach it in the fpring ; for if it 
lies too near the furface, it will forward the growth 
of the Corn in winter : but in the fpring, when the 
nourilhment is chiefly wanted to encourage the ftems, 
at will be nearly confumed, and the Corn will receive 
little advantage from it. Nor will it be proper to 
have this Manure lie too near the roots of any plants, 
for when this has happened, I have frequently obferv- 
ed it prejudicial to moft plants, but especially to bul- 
bous and tuberofe- rooted flowers, which are very fub- 
ject to rot where it lies near their roots ; yet when it 
is buried juft deep enough for the fibres of their 
roots to reach it in the fpring, the flowers have been 
exceedingly improved by it. And in fome places, 
•where this Manure hath been ufed in kitchen-gar- 
dens, it hath greatly improved the vegetables ; fo 
that it is to be wondered, that this Ihould not be 
employed on the land in every country where it can 
be obtained. 

Rotten vegetables of moft forts alfo will enrich land, 
fo that where other Manure is fcarcc, thefe may be 
ufed with fuccefs. The weeds of ponds, lakes, or 
ditches, being dragged out before they feed, and laid 
in heaps to rot, will make good Manure, as will mod 
other forts of weeds \ but wherever any of thefe are 
employed, they fhould be cut down as foon as they 
begin to flower, for if they arc fuffered to ftand until 
their feeds are ripe, the land will be ftored with 
weeds, which cannot be eafily deftroyed ; nay, fome 
kinds of weeds, if they arc permitted to ftand fo long 
as to form their feed, will perfect them after they are 
cut down, which may be equally prejudicial to the 
land : therefore the fureft method is, to cut them 
down juft as they begin to flower ; at which tjme 
moft forts of vegetables are in their greateft vigour, 
being then ftronger and fuller of juice, than when 
their feeds are farther advanced j fo that at that time 
they abound moft with falts, and therefore are more 
proper for the intended purpofe. In rotting of thefe 
vegetables, it will be proper to mix fome earth, mud, 
or any other fuch like fubftance with them, to pre- 
vent their taking fire in their fermentation ; which 
they are very fubject to, where they are laid in large 
heaps without any other mixture to prevent it ; and 
it will be alfo proper to cover the heaps over with 
earth, mud, k or dung, to detain the falts, otherwife 
many of the finer particles will evaporate in fer- 
menting. When thefe vegetables are thoroughly 
rotted, they will form a folid mafs, which will cut 
like butter, and be very full of oil, which will greatly 
improve land. 

In fuch places where there are neither ponds, lakes, 
or ditches, to fupply thefe weeds, and the fituation 
being far from the fea (from whence alfo may be ob- 
tained many forts of weeds for this purpofe) there 
may be many forts of vegetables fown, in order to 
plough them into the grounds when they are full 
grown, to enrich the land > at prefent thofe chiefly 
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ufed for this purpofe arc Buck Wheat, Vetches, and! 
Spurry. And in fome countries abroad they com- 
monly fow Lupines upon fuch land as they want to 
improve, and when they are full grown they mow 
them down, and plough them into the ground, which 
they efteem to be good Manure.' This is chiefly ufed 
in the fouth of France and in Italy, where fome of 
the forts of Lupines grow naturally ; but thefe are 
not proper for this climate; becaufe, if the feafon 
fhould prove cold or wet after the Lupines are fown,' 
they will rot in the ground, fo that it is very hazard- 
ous to fow them in this country ; and there being 
many other forts of plants which are hardy, and grow 
to a much larger fize with us than Lupines, they 
ihould be preferred to them for this purpofe. I have 
known fome land fown pretty thick with Horfe-beans 
which have been mowed down when they were in 
bloflbm, and ploughed in for a crop of Wheat, and 
it hath largely repaid the owner. Almoft any of 
the pulfe kind, which grow large, are very proper 
to be fown for this purpofe; and next ro thefe 
may be fown Muftard, Cole-feed, or any of thefe 
large growing plants ; which, if cut before they form 
their feeds, and ploughed in, will greatly enrich 
the ground. 

The refufe of kitchen-gardens, when laid in heaps and 
rotted, will alfo afford a good fort of Manure for Corn 
land ; but as this is not to be obtained in any quanti- 
ty, excepting near great cities, fo, in fuch places, 
dung being to be had pretty reafonablc, the other 
will not be much fought after. 

I have lately been informed of another improvement, 
which may be of great ufe in feveral parts of the king- 
dom i which is, the mowing down of Fern while it 
is green and tender, and laying it in heaps to rot, 
which will make a tolerable Manure for land ; and as 
this is a moft troublefome plant in many parts of 
England, fo by frequently mowing, it may be de- 
ftroyed ; and when rotted, a good quantity of this 
Manure may be obtained, which will more than de- 
fray the charges of cutting it down. In fome places, 
where no tan or horfe-dung can be obtained, they 
have cut down Fern and chopped it pretty fmall, and 
laid it in a heap to ferment, then have ufed it for hot- 
beds, for which purpofe it has anfwered pretty well; 
The firft perfon who informed me of this, was Mr. 
Samuel Brewer, a very curious gentleman in garden- 
ing, who made feveral hot-beds of Fern, which, he 
fays, continued their heat for fome months ; fo that 
he prefers it to dung, where a moderate lafting heat 
is required. 

There are many kinds of weeds which infeft the lands 
in many parts of England, which, if cut down at a 
proper time and laid to rot, might be ufed to great 
advantage for manuring of land 5 and hereby the 
weeds may in time be deftroyed, and the Manure 
would more than pay the expence of doing it : but 
few perfons who are employed in husbandry care to 
go out of their old beaten road to try experiments, 
even where they are attended with little expence and 
nothing hazarded j otherwife there is great room to 
make improvements of this kind, efpecially in coun- 
tries where dung, or other common Manure is very 
fcarce ; in which places, if fome experiments were 
properly made, or rotting whatever vegetables could 
be procured in the neighbourhood, it might turn to 
good account. 

Theafhes of all kinds of vegetables are an excellent 
Manure for land, fo that where the ground is over- 
run with bufhes, brambles, &c. which arc become! 
woody, if they are grubbed up in furnmcr, and fpread 
abroad to dry for a little time, then gently con fumed 
to a flies, and thefe fpread on the lan £ it will greatly 
improve it. The method for doing this is already 
explained under the article of Land. 
Rotten wood; and faw-duft when rotted, is a very good 
Manure for ftrong land, becaufe it loofen s the parts 
of the earth and renders it light. 
Bones, horns, and other parts of animals, alfo en- 
rich land greatly, as do decayed fitfa ; fo that in fome 

8 O places 
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places where thefe can be cafily obtained, a great im- 
provement may be made of them. 
Sea-fand and (hells are in feveral parts of England 
ufed to great advantage, efpecially in Devonfhirc, 
where they are .at the expence of fetching the fand 
and fhells on horfes backs, twelve or fourteen miles. 
The land on which they lay this Manure, is a ftrong 
loam incl ning to clay •, fo that this feparates the parts, 
and the falts which are contained in the dreffing are 
a very great improvement of their land. Coral, and 
fuch kinds of ftony plants which grow on the rocks, 
are filled with falts which arc very beneficial to land ; 
but as thefe bodies are hard, the improvement is not 
the firft or fecond year after they are laid on the 
ground, becaufe they require time to pulverize them 
before their falts can mix with the earth to impreg- 
nate it. Therefore dreflings of this kind are feldom 
ufed by tenants, who want to reap the fruit of their 
labour as foon as poffible. But thefe Manures are 
much better for cold ftrong land, than for that which 
is light and fandy. In fome countries, at a great 
diftance from the lea, have been difcovered great 
. quantities of foffil fhells, which have been dug out 
of the earth, and ufed as Manure, which have im- 
proved the ground a little, efpecially ftrong land : as 
thefe have little falts, when compared to thole fhells 
which arc taken from the lhore, therefore where the 
latter can be obtained, they other are fcarce worth 
ufing. 

"Where the land lies near the fea, fo that either fand, 
fhells, corals, wrecks, or fca-v/ceds, can be obtained 
at an eafy expence, they arc by far the beft kinds of 
Manure, becaufe they enrich the land for feveral 
years ; for as their falts are clofely locked up, they 
are communicated by degrees to the land, as the heat 
and cold caufes the bodies to pulverize, and fall into 
fmall parts ; fo that where fand and fmaller kinds of 

. fea-weeds are ufed, if they are laid on land in proper 
quantities it will enrich it for fix or feven years 5 but 

. flicl Is, corals, and other hard bodies, will continue 
many years longer. 

In dunging of land, I have frequently obferved in 
feveral parts of England, but efpecially in Cambridge- 
fliire, a very wrong cuftom continued, by carrying 

, and laying the dung on the land about Midfummer, 
* and fpread abroad perhaps a month or fix weeks be- 
fore the ground is ploughed in which time the fun 
exhales all the goodnefs of the dung, fo that what re- 
mains is of little fcrvice to the land. Therefore when 
dung or any other Manure is ufed, it fhould not be 
laid on the ground until the laft time of ploughing, 
when it fhould be buried as foon as poflible, to pre- 
vent the evaporation of the falts. Indeed, where 
fhells, corals, or any other hard fubftances, are ufed 

• for Manure, if thefe are fpread abroad fome months 
before the ground is ploughed, the fun, rain, or froft 
will caufe them to pulverize much fooner than when 
they are buried and excluded from the air. 
The drefling of Grafs ground in fummer, foon after 
the crop of hay is taken off the land, is equally bad •, 
for before Michaelmas the fun will have dried and 
exhaled mo ft of the goodnefs, if the dreffing is of 
dung or any other foft Manure, fo that the. ground 
will receive fmall advantage from it ; and yet this 
method is too generally pra&ifed. 

MAPLE. Sec Acer. 

MARACOCK. See Passiflora. 

M ARAN TA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 16. tab. 36. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 5. Indian Arrow-root. < I 

The Characters are, I 

7/ bath a fmall three- leaved tmpahment fitting upon the 
germen ; the flower hath one petals which is of the grin- 
ning kind, having an oblong ccmpreffed tube, which is ob- I 
lique and turned inward ; the rim is cut into fix fmall f eg- I 
mtnts\ rcprefenting a lip fewer, the two fide fegments 

. being the largeft. It has one membranaceous ftamina, ap- I 
fearing like a figment of the petal, with a linear fummit 
fafttned to the border. It hath a roundijb germen fi/u- 1 
ated under the flower, fupporting a fimple ftyle the 

. length of the petal, crowned by a three-cornered ftigma. \ 
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The germen afterward turns to a romtdifh three- cor- 
nered capfule with three valves, containing one hard 
rough feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnxus's firft clafs, intitled Monandria Monogynia, 
which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have but 
one ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. -Maranta (Arundinaeea) culmo ramofo. Lin. Sp. 2. 
Indian Arrow-root with branching ftalks. Maranta 
Arundinacea cannacori folio. Plum. Nov. Gen. 1 6. 
Maranta with a leaf of the Indian flowering Reed. 

2. Maranta {Galanga) culmo fimplici. Lin. Sp. 3. 
Indian Arrow-root with a fimple ftalk. Canna Indica, 
radice alba alexipharmica. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 122. In* 
dian Arrow-root. 

The firft fort was difcovered by Father Plumier in 
fome of the French fettle ments in America, who gave 
it this name, in honour of one Bartholomew Maranta, 
an ancient botanift. The feeds of this kind were 
fent to Europe by the late Dr. William Houftoim, 
who found the plant growing in plenty near La Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. 

This hath a thick, fiefliy, creeping root which is very 
full of knots, from which arife many fmooth leaves, 
which are fix or feven inches long, and three broad 
toward their bafe, leflening toward each end, termi- 
nating in points. They are of the confiftence and co- 
lour of thofe of the Reed, and ftand upon Reed- 
like foot-ftalks, which arife immediately from the 
root ; between thefe come out the ftalks, which rile 
near two feet high ; thefe divide upward into two or 
three fmaller, and are garniftied at each joint with 
one leaf of the fame lhape with the lower, but are 
fmaller. The ends of the ftalks are terminated by a 
loofe bunch of fmall white flowers, Handing upon 
foot-ftalks which are near two inches long. The 
flowers are cut into fix narrow fegments, which arc 
indented on their edges ; thefe fit upon the embryo, 
which afterward turn's to a roundifh three-cornered 
capfule, inclofing one hard rough feed. It flowers 
here in June and July. 

The other fort was Brought from fome of the Spanidi 
fettlements in America, into the iflands of Barbadoes 
and Jamaica, where it is cultivated in their gardens 
as a medicinal plant, it being a fovereign remedy to 
cure the bite or wafps, and to extract the poifon or* 
the Manchineel-tree. The Indians apply the root to 
expel the poifon of their arrows, which they ufe with 
great fuccefs. They take up the roots, and after 
cleanfing them from dirt, they mafh them, and apply 
it as a poultice to the wounded part, which draws out 
the poifon and heals the wound. It will alio flop a 
gangrene, if it is applied before it is gone too far, fo 
that it is a very valuable plant. 

This fort is very like the firft, but has a fingle ftalk ; 
the flowers arc fmaller, and the fegments of the petals 
are entire, in which their'principal difference conlilU ; 
it flowers alio at the fame time. 

Thefe plants being natives of a warm country, are 
very tender, and therefore will not live in this climate, 
unlefs they are prcferved in ftoves. They may be pro- 
pagated by their creeping roots, which fhould be part- 
ed in the middle of March, juft before they bcgin.ro 
pufh out new leaves. Theie roots fhould be planted 
in pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, observing now and 
then to refrefh them with water but it mult not be 
given to them in large quantities, for too much mci- 
fture will foon rot the roots, when they are in an un- 
a&ive ftate. " When the green leaves appear above 
ground, the plants will require more frequently to be 
watered, and they Ihould have free air admitted to them 
every day, in proportion to the warmth of the feafon, 
and the heat of the bed in which they are placed. As 
the plants advance in ftrength, they fhould have a 
greater fhare of air, but they muft conftantly remain 
in the ftove plunged in the tan, otherwife they will not 
thrive ; for when the pots are placed on fhelvesin rhu 

ftove, the moifture paflfes too foon from the fibres, 

which 
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•whiih generally ipread on the fides and bottoms of 
the pots, fo that the plants do not receive much nou- 
rifhment from the water. But where they are con- 
ftaritly kept in the tanners bark, and have proper air 
and moifture, they will thrive, fo as. from a fmall 
root to fill the pot in which it was planted, in one 
fuinmer. About Michaelmas the firft fort will begin 
to decay, and in afhort time after the leaves will die 
to the ground, but the pots muft be continued all the 
winter in the bark-bed, othervvife the roots will pe- 
rilh ; for although they are in an una&ive ftate, yet 
they will not keep very long from lhrinking, when 
taken out of the ground \ and if the pots are taken out 
of the tan, and placed in any dry part of the ftove, 
the roots often ftirivel and decay but when they are I 
continued in the tan-bed they mould have but little I 
water given to them when their leaves are decayed, 
left it rot them. The firft fort doth flower constantly 
in July or Auguft, and will often produce ripe feeds 
in England > but the fecond fort doth not flower fo 
conftant, nor do the flowers appear fo confpicuous, 
being very fmall and of a fhort duration. .This fort i 
never hath produced any feeds in England, nor could 
I ever obferve any rudiment of a feed- vefiel fucceed- 
ing the flower. The green leaves abide on this, fort 
moft part of the winter, feldom decaying rill Febru- 
ary; and fometimes will continue green until .frelh 
leaves come up, and thruft the old ones off ; in which 
particular there is a more remarkable difference be- 
tween the two forts, than can be obferved in the face 
of plants. 

MARJORAM. See Origanum. 

MARLE is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, 
and of a more enriching quality, by a better fermen- 
tation, and by its having lain fo deep in the earth as 
not to have ipent or weakened its fertilizing quality 
by any product. 

Marie is fuppofed to be much of the nature of chalk, 
and is believed to be fertile from its fait and oily qua- 
lity 9 and that it contrails its falts from the air, and 
for that reafon is the better the longer it is expofed 
to it. 

Maries are of different qualities in different counties 
of England. There are reckoned to be four forts of 

Maries in SufTex, a gray, a blue, a yellow, and a red ; 
of thefe the blue is accounted the beft, the yellow the 
next, and the gray the next to that ; and "as for the 
red, that is the leaft valuable. 

The Marie in Suilex is moft like fullers earth, and 
therefore muft certainly be the fatteft, whereas that 
in the north country runs much upon the loam. I 
In Chefhire they reckon fix forts of Marie : 1 
i. The cowfhut Marie, which is of a brownifh co- 
lour, with blue veins in it, and little lumps of chalk 
or lime ftone ; it is commonly found under c4ay, or j 
low black land, feven or eight feet deep, and is very I 

hard to dig. I 
a. Stone, flate, or flag Marie, which is a kind offoft I 
ftone, or rather flate, of a blue or bluifli colour, that I 
will eafily diflblve with froft or rain. - This is found I 
.. near rivers and the fides of hills, and is a very lafting I 
fort of Marie. I 
In Staffbrdlhire they efteem the dice or flate Marie I 
better than the clay Marie, and reckon the blue beft I 
for arable land, and the gray for pafture. I 
g. Peat Marie, or delving Marie, which is clofe, I 
ftrong, and very fat, of a brown colour, and is found I 
on the fides of hills, and in wet boggy grounds, I 
which have a light fand in them about two feet or a I 
yard deep. This is accounted the ftrongeft of all I 
Maries, and is very good for fandy land, but the I 
land jmuft have a double quantity laid on. I 

4. Clay Marie; this refembles clay, and is pretty I 
near akin to it, but is fatter, and fometimes mixed I 
with chalk ftoncs. _ I 

5. Steel Marie, which lies commonly in the bottom I 
of pits that are dug, and is of itfelf apt to break I 
into cubical bits ; this is fometimes under fandy land. I 

6. Paper Marie* which refembles leaves or pieces of I 
brown paper, but fomediing of a lighter colour ; tiuV J 
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I * lies near coals. This fort is Iefs efteemed, it being 
hard to be got. .. 
The properties of any forts of Maries, and by which* 
the goodnefs of them may be bed known, are better 
judged of by their puricy and uncompoundednefs, 
than their colour ; as if it will break in pieces like 
dice, or into thin flakes, or is fmooth like lead ore, 
and is without a mixture of gravel or fand ; if it 
will fhake like flate ftoncs, and ihatter after wet, or 
will turn to duft when it has been expofed to the fun : 
or will not hang and ftick together when it is tho - 
roughly dry, like tough clay > but is fat and tender, 
and will open the land it is laid on, and not bind ; 
it may be taken for granted, that it will be beneficial 
. to it. 

Some advife to try the goodnefs of Marie, by put- 
ting fome of it in a glafs of water; and they ac- 
count it to be good, if it be fo tender, that the lumps 
break, and diflblve as foon as it comes to the bot- 
tom ; they alfo reckon it a good fign, if it iparkle 
in the water, and feci fat between the fingers ; but 
the fureft fign of its goodnefs is, if it diflblve by wet 
or froft. The firength of Marie may alfo be known, 
by putting a lump of it in a glafs of good vinegar, 
where, if the fermentation is great, it is a fure fign 
of the goodnefs of the Marie. 

Some approve of marling land fliallow, becaufe they 
fay, it is apt to work downwards others of laying 
it in deep at firft, becauie the fun waftes the fatnefs 
of it. 

Some recommend Maries for the improving of fandy 
loofe land, but the fureft way to know what lands it 
will beft fuit with, is to try with a little of it on lands 
fuppofed to be of a contrary nature to it. 
Maries do not make fo good an improvement of lands 
the firft year as afterwards. 

Some advife, firft to burn the Marie before it is laid 
on the lands ; which if it be done, one load will go 
as far as five. 

The quantity of Marie ought to be in proportion to 
the depth of the earth, for over-marling has often 
proved of worfe confequencq than under-marling, es- 
pecially where the land is ftrong ; for by laying it in 
too great quantities, or often repeating the marling, 
the land has become fo ftrong, and bound fo clofely, 
as. to detain the wet like a dilh, fo that the owners 
have been obliged to drain the ground at a great ex- 
pence, and have often been obliged to lower their 
rents ; but in fandy land there can be no danger in 
laying on a great quantity, or repeating it often, for 
it is one of the belt drefllngs for fuch land. 
MAR RUB I ASTRUM, Baftard Horehound. See 

SlDERITIS. 

MARRUBIUM. Tourn. Inft. R..H. 192. tab. 91. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 640. Pfeudodictamnus. Tourn. 188. 
tab. 89. Lin. Gen. Plant. 640. [fome derive the name 
of ano, Hcb. Marrob, i. e. bitter juice ; others 
from the Latin word Marcidum, becaufe the leaves of 
this plant arefo wrinkled, that they appear to be wi- 
thering.] Horehound. 

.The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is f umielfhapcd, of one 
leaf, and equal at the brim* which fprcads open. The 
flower is of the lip or grinning kind, with a cylindrical 
tube opening at the brim, where it is divided into two lips y 
the upper being very narrow and acute, the under broad, 
reflexed, and cut into three fegments, the middle one is 
broad and indented. It has four ftamina, which arc un- 
der the upper lip, two of which are a little longer than 
the other, terminated by fimplc fummils* It hath a four- 
pointed germen, fupporting a Jlcndcr ftyle of the fame 
length, and fttuated with the flamina, crowned by a bifid 
fiigma. The germen afterward ittrns to four oblong feeds, 
fitting in the empalement. 

■ This genus of plants is ranged in the firft ledlion of 
Linnaius's fourteenth. clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 
.nofpermia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have two long and two fliort ftamina, which are fuc- 
ceeded by naked feeds fitting in the empalement. 

The 
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The Species arc, 
\. Marrubium {Vulgar e) dentibus calycinis letaceisun* 
ciaatisS Hort. Cliff 312. Horebound with booked briftly 
indentures to tbi impalement* Marrubium album vul- 
gar e. C. B. P. 230. Common white Horebound, 
2. Marrubium ( Peregrinum) foliis o vato-lanceolatis fer- 
ratis, calycum dcnticulis fetaceis. Hort. Cliff. 311. 
Horebound with oval* fpear-fbdped* fawed leaves* and 
briftly indentures to the empalement. Marrubium album 
latifolium peregrinum. C. B. P. 230. Broad-leaved* fo- 
reign, white Horebound. ^ tSj -'.. 
Mauhuoivm {Creticum) foliis lanceolatls den tat is, 
ve rtic illis minioribus, dentibus calycinis fetacej$ r jopec- 
tis. Horebound with fpear-Jbaped indented leaves 9 \>Jmaller 
whorls* and ereel briftly indentures to the empalements. 
Marrubium album anguftifolium peregrinum. C.B» P- 
230. Narrow-leaved* foreign* white Horebounfo \ 
Marrubium {Ahfjbn) foliis cuneiformibus, quinque 
vercicillis involucro deftitutis. Hort; • Cliff: ,311. 
Horebound with wedge-fbaped plaited leaves* with* five 
indentures* and the- whorls deftitute, of covers. Marru- 
bium alyflbn dictum, foliis profundi mads. H. L. 
Horebound, called Madzvort* with leaves : which are 
deeply cut on their fides. , . ^ ^ 
Marrubium {Supinum) dentibus calycinis (ctaceis 
rectis villofis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Horebound with hairy* 
creel, briftly indentures to the empalement. Marrubium. 
Hifpanicum fupinum, foliis lericeis argenteis. Tourn. 
193. Low Spanifh Horebound with filkeit filver-coloured 

leaves, % - 

6. Marrubium {Candidifftmum) foliis fubovatis lanatis fu- 
pernc cmarginato-crenatis, denticulis calycinis fubu- 
latis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Horebound with woolly leaves al- 
inoft oval, the upper parts of which are indented-and ere-, 
noted, with awl-Jhaped indentures to m the empalement s. 
Marrubium album candidiflimum & villofum. Tourn. 
Cor. 1 . Whit eft and villofe Horebound. 

7. Marrubium {Hifpanicum) calycum limbis patentibus, 
denticulis acutis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Horebound with 
fpr coding borders to the empalement* and acute indentures. 
Marrubium album rotundifolium Hifpanicum. Par. 
Bat. 201. Round-leaved Spanifh Horebound. 

8. Marrubium {Crifpum) calycum limbis planis villofis, 
foliis orbicularis rugofis, caule herbaceo. Horebound 
with a plain hairy border to the empalement \ round rough 
leaves, and an herbaceous ftalh. Pfcudodictamnus Hif- 
panicus, foliis crifpis & rugofis. Tourn. Inft. 188. 
Spanifh Baftard Dittany* with rough curled leaves, ^ 

9. Marrubium {Suffruticofum) calycum limbis planis vil- 
lofis, foliis cordatis rugofis incanis, caule fuffruticofo. 
Horebound with the border of the empalement plain and 
hoary, heart -Jh aped, rough Heaves* and a jhrubbyftalk. 
Pfeudodictamnus Hifpanicus, ampliffimo folio can- 
dicante & villofo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 1 1 8. Spanifh Baf- 
tard Dittany* with a very large hoary leaf. ^ # I 

10. Marrubium {PfeudodicJamnus) calycum limbis planis 
villofis, foliis cordatis, caule fruticofo. Hort. Cliff. 
312. Horebound with a plain hairy border to the empale- 
ment* heart-Jhaped leaves^ and a jhrubbyftalk. Pfcudo- 
dictamnus verticillatus inodorus. C.B. P. 232. Wborled 
unfavoury Baftard Dittany, 

11. Marrubium {Acetabulum) calycum limbis tubo 
longioribus membranaceis, angulis majoribus rotun- 
datis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 584. Horebound with a mem- 
branaceous rim to the empalement longer than the tube* and 
larger rounder angles PfeudodicJamnus acetab u 1 i s Mo- 
luccas. C. B. P. 222. Baftard Dittany* with a pan or 
hollow cf Molucca Bourn. 

The firft fort is the Prafium, or white Horehound of 
the fhops. This grows naturally in moft parts of 
England, fo is feldom propagated in gardens. It hath 
a ligneous fibrous root, from which come out many 
fquare (talks a foot or more in length, which branch 
out upward, and arc garnifhed with hoary round- 
i(h leaves, indented on the edges, placed oppofite. 
The flowers ^row in very thick, whorls round the 
(talks at each joint v. they arc fmall, white, and of 
the lip kind, f£anding in ftiff hoary empalements, cut 
into ten parts at the top, which end in ftiff briftles ; 
thefe are fuccceded by tour oblong black feeds fitting 
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in the empalement. It flowers in June, and die feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fecond-fort grows naturally in Italy ^and Sicily; 
* this rifes with fquare (talks near three feet high, which 
branch much: more than 1 the firft ; the leaves are 
rounder, whiter, and ftand farther afunder ; the 
whorls of flowers are not fo large, but the -flowers have 
longer tubes. 

The third fort • grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
.\*fcal ; this rifes with (lender hoary ftalks hear three feet 
high,i:/the: leaves arc very hoary, much longer and 
narrower 'than thofe of the fecond ; the whorls of 
. v^ower^aq^{fn|aller, the briftly indentures of the em- 
^■pjitfemejifc^iloBgcr and erect ; the whole plant has 
^.;an agreeable flavour. 

j The foujsh^ftft grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
; . this is . aj^hje^nial plant, whofe ftalks are about the 
. ' fame length as thofe of the firft the leaves are 
; wedge-fliaped, hoary, and obtufely indented ; the 

whorls-of flowers are fmall, and have no covers. The 

flowers ftand loofer in the whorls, and the cuts of the 
[ . empalement* end in very ftiff prickles, which fpread 

open j the flowers are purple, and larger than thofe 

of the firft fort. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Archipelago * the ftalks of this are feldom above 
eight or nine inches long, covered with a foft hoary 
• . down ; the leaves are fmall, round ifh, and very foft 
to the touch ; they arc hoary, and indented on the 
edges. The whorls of flowers are fmall, very downy, 
and white ; the flowers are fmall and white. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain; this hath 
ftalks about die fame length as the firft ; the leaves 
are nearly oval, woolly, and crenated toward the 
top, and the empalement of the flowers are awl- 
fhaped. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Iftria, from 
whence I received the feeds. The ftalks of this grow 
more erect than thofe of the common 4brt : the leaves 
are rounder and more fawed on the edges the em- 
palement of the flowers fpread open, ending in acute 
fegments. The flowers are like thofe of the common 
fort ; the whole plant is very hoary. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily ; 
this fends out many ftiff roundifh ftalks, which rife 
more than two feet high, covered with a white cot- 
tony down ; the leaves are almoft round, rough on 
their upper fide, and woolly on their under; the 
whorls of flowers are large, the borders of the em- 
palement are flat and hairy ; the tube of the flower 
is fcarce fo long as the empalement, fo the two lips 
are but juft vifible. 

The ninth fort crows naturally in Spain the ftalks 
of this are fhrubbv, and rife near three feet high, 
dividing into (mall branches ; the leaves are heart- 
fhaped and rough on their upper fide, but hoary on 
their under ; the whorls of flowers are large, the bor- 
ders of the empalements flat and hairy ; the tube of 
the flower is longer, and the flowers are larger than 
thofe of the former fort ; they are of a pale purple 
colour, and their upper lips are erect. 
The . tenth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and the 
Iflands of the Archipelago. This rifes with a (hrubby 
ftalk two feet high, which divides into many branches, 
garnifhed with (mall heart-lhapcd leaves, fitting pretty 
clofe to the ftalks : the whorls of flowers are not fo 
large as thofe of the two former forts. The rim of 
the empalements are flat. The flowers are white, and 
the whole plant is very hoary. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Crete ; this hath 
very hairy ftalks which rife about two feet high, 
garnifhed with heart-lhaped leaves, which are rough 
on their upper fide, but hoary on their under. The 
whorls of flowers are large, the border of the em- 
palements flat, and cut into many fegments, which 
arc membranaceous, angular, and rounded at the top. 
The flowers are fmall, of a pale purple colour, but 
fcarce appear out of their empalements, and their up- 
per lips are erect. 

The 
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The firft fort is what the College of Phyiicians has 
directed to be ufed in medicine. The leaves and tops 
of the plants are efteemed hot and dry, pectoral, and 
good to free the lungs from thick vifcid phlegm, and 
thereby to help old coughs, eJpecially in cold moid 
conftitutions, the juice being made into a fyrup with 
fugar or honey ; they open obftru&ions of the 
liver and fpleen, and are very ferviceable againft the 
dropfy, jaundice, green ficknefs, and obftruftions of 
the catamenia, and fuppreffion of the lochia, and 
other diftempers of the female fex, for which few 
herbs go beyond this. The officinal preparation is 
the fy rupus de Praffio. 

The fourth fort is fuppofed to be Galen's Mad wort j 
this was by the antients greatly recommended for its 
efficacy in curing of madnefs, and fome few of the 
moderns have prefcribed it in the fame diforder, but 
at prefent it is feldom ufed ; it is a biennial plant, 
which generally pennies after it hath perfected feeds. 
A\l thefe plants are preferved in botanic gardens for 
the lake of variety, but there are not above two of 
the forts which are cultivated in other gardens ; thefe 
are the tenth and eleventh forts, whofe ftalks are 
Hirubby ; the plants are very hoary, fo make a va- 
riety when intermixed with other plants ; thefe very 
rarely produce feeds in England, fo are propagated by 
cuttings, which, if planted in a fhady border the mid- 
dle of April, will take root pretty freely. 
They are fome what tender, lb in very fevere winters 
are killed, unlefs they are fcreened from the hard 
frofts, efpecially thofe plants which grow in good 
ground, where they grow luxuriant in fummer, fo 
their branches are more replete with juice, and very 
liable to fuffer by cold ; but when they are in a poor 
dry rubbifh, the roots will be fhort, firm, and dry, 
fb are feldom injured by cold, and will continue much 
longer than thofe in better ground. 
The other forts are eafily propagated by feeds, which 
mould be fown on a bed of poor earth in the fpring, 
and when the plants come up they muft be kept 
clean from weeds ; and where they are too clofe they 
mould be thinned, leaving them a foot and a half 
afunder, that their branches may have room to 
fprcad j after this they require no other culture •, 
they may alfo be propagated by cuttings, in the fame 
manner as the other two forts. If thefe plants are 
upon a dry poor foil, they will live feveral years, but in 
rich land they feldom lad above three or four. 

MARRUBIUM NIGRUM. See Ballote, 

MART A G O N. See Lruim. 

MARTYNIA. Houft. Gen. Nov. Martyn. Dec. i . 
42. [This name was given by the late Dr. William 

.• Houftoun to this genus of plants,^ which he difcovered 
in America, in honour of his friend Mr. John Mar- 
tyn, who was Profeflbr of Botany at Cambridge.] 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the father is cut into five parts, 
three of them are ereft, and two reflexed. The flower hath 
one petal* which is bell-Jbaped, with a large /welling 
tube* at the bafe of which is fituaied a gibbous neclarium. 
The rim of the petal is cut flightly into five obtttfe Jeg- 
ments, two of which are turned upward, the other three 
downward* reprefenting a lip flower. It hath four /len- 
der incurved /lamina, which are inflexed inta each other, 
terminated by fummits, which are connected together. It 
hath an oblong germen fit ua ted under the flower* fitpporting 
a Jhort Jlyle 9 crowned by a plain Jligma. The empale- 
fnent afterward turns to an oblong gibbous cap/ule, which 
divides into two parts* including a hard nitty Jhafed like 
the body of a flag beetle* with two incurved ftrong horns 
at the end* having four ! cells, two of which are ' generally 
barren, the other two have one oblong feed in each. 
This genus of plants is ranged in theVfecohd feclion 
of Lmnseus's fourteenth cTafs, which includes the 
plants whole flowers have two long and two fhort fta- 
mina, and the feeds are included in a capfule: 
The Species are, 

1. Martynia {Annua) caule ramofo, Foliis angulaWs. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 618. Martynia with a branching flalk 
and angular leaves. Martynia annua villofa &' vif- 
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cofa, folio fubrotundo, tiore magno rubro. Houft; 
Annual, hairy y vi/cous Martyiiid* with a roundi/h leaf* 
and a large red flower, 

2. Martynia {Pcrennis) caule fimpliti, foliis ferratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 618. Martynia with a Jingle Jlalk and 
Jawed leaves. Martynia foliis ferratis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Martynia with /awed leaves. 

3. Martynia (Louifiana) caule decumbeilte famofa, fo- 
liis integris fructibus longiffimis. Martynia with a dc-i 
cumbent branching Jlalk, entire leaves, and vefy long fruit. 
The firft of thefe plants was difcovered by the late 

. Dr. William Houftoun, near La Vera Cruz, in New 
•> , Spain, from whence he fent the feeds into England, 
' which fucceeded very well in the Phyfic Garden at 
Chelfea; and in the year 1731, feveral of thefe plants 
Were raifed, which produced their beautiful fi wens, 
and perfe&ed their feed, from whence fcvcral plants 
Wercraifed the fucceeding year. 

This rifes with a ftrong, herbaceous, hairy ft alk near 
three feet high, which divides upward into three or 
fourlarge branches, garnifhed with oblong oval leaves, 
. cut into angles on their fides ; they are five inches 
long, and three inches and a half broad at their bafe** 
where thfry are broadeft, ending in obtufe points ; 
they are hairy, and very vifcous, flicking to the fingers 
if handled. The flowers are produced in fhort 1 pikes 
from the forks of the branches, and al lb at their tops ; 
they are fhaped like thofe c-^ the Foxglove, but are 
of a paler purple colour ; thefe are fucceeded by ob- 
long oval capfules, which are thick, tough, and 
clammy j thefe, when ripe, divide into two parts, 
leaving a large hard nut hanging oh the plarit, about 
the fize, and much of the lame fdrm^ as the ftag 
beetle, with two ftrong crooked horns at the end. 
The nut has two deep longitudinal furrows on the 
fides, and feveral fmaller crofling each other in the 
middle. It is fo hard, that it is with difficulty cut 
open without injuring of the feeds : within are four 
oblong cells, two of which have generally a fingle ob- 
long feed in each, but the other two are abortive^ If 
the plants are brought forward in the fpring, they will 
begin to fhew their flowers in July, which are firft 
produced at the divifion of the branches, and af- 
terward at the extremity of each branch, fo there 
will be a fucceflioh of flowers on the fame plant till 
the end of October, when the plants decay. 
The fecond fort was difcovered by Mr. Robert Mil- 
lar, growing naturally aboutCarthagena in New Spain, 
from whence he fent the feeds to Europe , this hath a 
perennial root and an annual ftalk, which decays 
every autumn, and new ones arife in the fpring. The 
roots of this plant are thick, flefhy, and divided into 
knots, which are fcaly, fomewhat like thole of Tooth- 
wort ; thefe fend up feveral ftalks, which grow about 
a foot high ; they are thick, fucculent, and of a pur- 
plifli colour, garnifhed with oblong thick leaves, 
whofe bafe fits clofe to the ftalk ; they are fa wed on 
their edges, rough on their upper fide, where they 
are of a dark green, but their under fide is purplifh. 
The ftalk is terminated by a fhort fpike of blue 
flowers, which are bell-fhapcd, and do not fpread 
open at the rim fo much as the former fort ; thefe 
ufually appear in July or Auguft, but arc not fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

The flrft fort, being; an annual plant, is only -pro- 
pagated by feed, which mould be fown in pots filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, where (if the earth is duly watered to 
promote the vegetation of the feed) the plants will 
appear in about three weeks or a month, and will 
grow pretty faft if the bed is warm; they fhould 
therefore be transplanted in a little time after they 
come up, each into a feparate pot filled with light 
rich earth, and then plunged into the hot- bed again, 
obferving to water them well, as alfo to fhade them 
from the' fun until they have taken hew root j after 
which time' they fhould have a large fhare of frefhair 
admitted ' to them in warm weather, by ratling the 
glafles bf the hot-bed every day : with this manage- 
ment the plants will make great progrefs, fo as to 
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fill the pots with their roots in about a month or fix 
weeks time, when they fhould be fhifted into pots 
about a foot diameter at the top, which fhould be 
filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 
the hot-bed in the bark-ftovc, where they fhould be 
allowed room, becaufe they put out many fide 
branches, and will grow three feet high or more, ac- 
cording to the warmth of the bed, and the care which 
is taken to fupply them conftantly with water and 
fhould be conftantly kept in the tan-bed, giving them 
plenty of free air at all times when the weather is 
warm, but they will not bear to be expofed abroad 
in this country ; when thefe plants thrive well they 
will fend out many fide branches, which will all of 
them produce fmall fpikes of flowers 5 but it is only 
from the firft fpike of flowers that good feeds can 
be expected in this country, fo that particular care 
fhould be taken, that none of thefe are pulled off or 
deftroyed, becaufe it is very difficult to obtain good 
feeds here •» and I believe few of thofe that are pro- 
duced on the fide branches in the natural country of 
their growth, are duly ripened ; for I have received 
a great quantity of thefe feeds from abroad, which 
have appeared to be very good, and yet few of them 
have grown. 

The feeds of thefe plants have a ftrong green cover- 
ing on them, as thick as the outer covering of an Al- 
mond, and when the feeds are ripe, the covering 
opens, and lets the feeds fall, ia the fame manner as 
the covering of Almonds, Walnuts, &c. In each co- 
vering there is one hard nut, in fhape fomewhat like a 
beetle, having two fharp crooked horns at one end. 
This nut contains four embryos, but there are fel- 
dom more than two feeds which are perfect in any of 
them. However, when they are fown, the whole nut 
muft be planted, for it is fo hard, that it is almoft 
impoflible to take out the feedswithout fpoiling them 
fo where there are two plants produced From the fame 
nut, - they are eafily feparated, efpecially if they are 
tranfplanted while young. Thefe feeds will continue 
jjood for fome years, for I faved a pretty large quan- 
tity of them in the year 1734, part of which I fowed 
the following year, but had not one plant produced 
from them the remainder of the feeds I divided, 
and fowed fome of them every fucceeding year, with- 
out any fuccefs, until the year 1738, when I fowed 
all the feeds I had left, from which I had one plant 
produced ; fo that if the feeds are good, it is evi- 
dent they will grow when they are tour years old ; 
therefore, whenever we receive good feeds from 
abroad, or fave any in this country which are per- 
fectly ripened, it will be proper to preferve fome of 
them for a year or two, left a bad feafon fhould hap- 
pen, when the plants may not perfect their feeds fo 
that if this precaution be not taken, the fpecies may 
be loft in Europe. 

The fecond fort dies to the root every winter, and 
rifes again the fucceeding fpring ; this muft be con- j 
ftantly preferved in the ftove, and plunged into the 
bark-bed, otherwife'it will not thrive in this country. 
During the winter feafon, when the plants are decay- 
ed, they mould have but little water given to them, 
for at that time it will rot the roots. In the middle 
of March, juft before the plants begin to fhoot, is the 
proper fealbn to tranfplant and part the roots, when 
they fhould be planted into pots of a middle fize, 
filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 
the bark-bed, which fhould at this time be renewed 
with fome frefh tan. When the plants come up, they 
muft be frequently refrefhed with water, but it muft 
not be given to them in large quantities, left it rot 
their tender roots ; and as the warmth of the feafon 
increafes, it will be proper to admit a large fhare of 
frefh air, which will greatly ftrengthen the plants ; 
they muft alfo be placed in the tan-bed, where they are 
not over-hung, or (haded by other plants 5 nor fhould 
they be fhifted or tranfplanted when they are in leaf, 
for that will prevent their flowering. As the roots 
of this plant increafe very faft, there is no necefllty 
for ufing other methods to propagate it \ otherwife 
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the fhoots of the young ftalks will take root, if they 
are planted in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed during any of the fummer months. 
The third fort grows naturally in Louifiana, from 
whence the feeds were brought to France. This is 
an annnal plant, having a fucculent vifcous ftalk 
which divides into many branches thefe thick fuc- 
culent ftalks become too weighty for the ftalk to 
fupport them, whereby the ftalk generally is brought 
to the ground, unlefs it is well fup ported : the leaves 
are large,, .vifcous, and hairy ; fome of them are cut 
into angles, but for the moft part they are entire* 
five or, fix inches long, and four broad in the mid- 
dle. The^ flowers are produced from the forks of 
the ftalk iri fhort fpikes 5 they are of a pale red co- 
lour, and in fhape and fize like thofe of the firft fort ; 
they are fucceeded by fruit four or five inches lontr* 
having a thick green cover, which parts and falls off 
when ripe, leaving a rough beetle-fhaped vefTel, hav- 
ing two very long horns at the end, opening in two 
parts, containing feveral oval feeds, covered with 
a black ikin, which muft be taken off before the feeds 
are fown. 

This being an annual plant, fhould be brought for- 
ward in the fpring, by fowing the feeds on a hot-bed 
the latter end of March ; and when the plants come 
up, they fhould be treated almoft in the fame man- 
ner as the firft, with this difference only, that bein»- 
more hardy than the firft, the plants fhould have mote 
air admitted to them, to prevent their drawing up 
weak; nor fhould they have too much water in fum- 
mer, which is apt to rot their fucculent ftems before 
the feeds are perfected. 
MARVEL OF PERU. See Mirabilis. 
MA RUM. See Teucrium. 
MARUM VULGARE. See Satureja. 
M A R Y G O L D. See Calendula. 
MARYGOLD (AFRICAN.) See Tagetes. 
MARYGOLD (FIG.) See Mesembryanthemum. 
MARYGOLD (FRENCH.) See Tagetes. 
MASTERWORT. See Imper atoria. 
MAST I CHIN A. See Satureja. 
MATRICARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 493. tab. 
281. Lin. Gen. Plant. 867. [lb called from the ma- 
trix, becaufe this plant is very good again ft difeafes 
of the womb ; and for the fame reafon it is called 
Parthenium, of Ilcc$iv®>, a virgin.] Feverfew i in 
French, Matricaire. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a compound flower. The ray, or border, is con;- 
pofed of many female half florets, a?id the difk, which 
is bemifpberical, of hermaphrodite florets \ thefe are in- 
cluded in one common hemtfpherical etnpalemenl, cempofid 
of linear fcales, nearly equal. The female half floras 
are tongtiefljaped, and indented in three parts at the end 
thefe have a naked germen, fupportinga flcnder ftyle, ter- 
minated by two twijled fligmas. The hermaphrodite flo- 
rets arc tubulous, funnel-flipped, and cut into five parts at 
the brim, which fpread open ; they have each five hairy 
Jhort ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits, end <;;-' 
oblong naked germen, with a /lender flyle, crovmcd by c. 

bifid fpreading ftigma. ■ The germen of both turn to ftngle % 
oblong, naked feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feftiort 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, which includes the 
plants with compound flowers, whole ftamina and 
ftyles are connected, and the florets are all fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Matricaria {Parthenium) foliis compofitis plnni.s 
foliolis ovatis incifis, pedunculis ramolis. Hort. Cliff. 
416. Feverfew with plain compounded leaves* whofe lebes 
are oval and cut, having branching foot-ftalks. Matri- 
caria vulgaris, feu fativa. C. B.P. 133. Common, cr 

Garden Feverfew. 

2. Matricaria {Maritima) reccptaculis hemifphrericis, 
foliis bipinnatis fubcarnofis, fupra convexis, fubtus 
carinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 891. Feverfew with bemi- 
fpberical receptacles, doubly winged leaves, which are flefny, 
and convex on their upper fide, but keel-Jhaped behiv. 
Chamaemelum maritimum perenne humilius, fohb 

bxcvoribiu 
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brevioribus ccalfis obfcure virentibus. Rali Syn. Ed. 
3. p. 186. Dwarf \ perennial* maritime Chamomile \ with 
fi)ort y thick* dark green leaves. 

3. Matricaria {Indica) foliis ovatis finuatis ahgulis 
ferratis acutis. Feverfew with oval* finuated* angular* 
cctttely-fawed leaves. Matricaria latfore folio, flore 
pleno. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 33. . ... 

4. Matricaria (Argentea) tbliis bipinnatis, pcdunculis 

lolitariis, Hort. Cliff. 415. Feverfew with , winged 

leaves , and Jingle foot-ftalks to- the flowers. Chama?me- 

• lum Orientalc incanum, Millefolium^ folio. Tourn. 
Cor. 37. .iC 

Matricaria (Americana) foliis lineari-lanceolatis in-- 
tegerrimis, pedunculis unifloris. Fevesfefo\ with entire] 
Jpear-Jh aped leaves* and foot-ftalks with' one flower. 1 
The firft fort is the common Feverfew; which is di- 
rected to be ufed in medicine. It grows naturally in 
lanes, and upon the fide of banks in many i parts o£ 
England, but is frequently cultivated in: the phyfic- 
gardens to fupply the markets; this is commonly a 
biennial plant, which decays foon. after it has per- 
fected feeds. The root of this plant is compofed of 
a great number of fibres, which fpread wide on every! 
fide. The ftalks rife upward of two feet high j Ithey 
are round, ftiff, and ftriated, branching out on every 
iide. The leaves are compofed of feven lobes, which' 
are cut into many obtufe fegments ; they are of a 
yellowifli green colour. The ftalks and branches arc' 
terminated by the flowers, which are difpofed almoft 
in the form of loofe umbels, each flovver ftanding 
upon a feparate foot-ftalk, about two inches long. 
The flowers are compofed of feveral fhort rays, which 
are white, like thofe of the Chamomile, furrounding 
a yellow difk, compofed of hermaphrodite florets, 
which form a hemifphere ; thefc are inclofed in one 
common fcaly empalcment, and are fuccceded by ob- 
long, angular, naked feeds. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. The whole plant has a 
ftrong unpleafant odour. The leaves and flowers ot 
this are uied in medicine, and are particularly appro- 
priated to the female fex, being of great fer vice in all 
cold flatulent diforders of the womb, and hyfteric af- 
fections, procuring the catamenia, and expelling the 
birth and fecundines. 

The following varieties of this plant are preferved in 
botanic gardens, many of which are pretty conftant, 
if care is taken in faving the feeds ; but where the feeds 
of thefe plants has been fuffered to icatter, it will be 
almoft impoflible to preferve the varieties without 
mixture •, but if the feeds are fown upon a frefh fpot 
of ground, where there has not grown any of the 
plants before, I am inclinable to believe the feed 
will produre the fame plants as thofe they were taken 
from i however, as they are fuppofed to be only va- 
rieties, fo I lhall only juft infert them here, for the 
ufe of thofe who are curious in collecting the varieties. 
1 • Feverfew with very double flowers. 

2. Feverfew with double flowers, whofe borders, or 
rays are plain, and the difk fiftular. 

3. Feverfew with very fmall rays. 
4- Feverfew with very fhort fiftular florets. 

'5. Feverfew with naked heads, having no rays or border. 

6. Feverfew with naked fulphur-coloured heads. 

7. Feverfew with elegant curled leaves. 
Thefe plants are all propagated by their feeds, which 
lhould be fown in March upon a bed of light earth, 
and, when they are come up, they fliould be trans- 
planted out into nurfery-beds, at about eight inches 
afunder, where they may remain till the middle of 
May, when they may be taken up, with a ball of 
earth to their roots, and planted in the middle of 
large borders, where they will flower in July and Au- 
guft i and, if the autumn be favourable, will produce 
ripe feeds the fame year. But it is not advifeable to 
permit them to feed, which often weakens and de- 
cays the roots j therefore, when their flowers are paft, 
you mould cut down their ftems, which will caufe 
them to pufh out frefh heads, whereby the roots may 
he maintained. 

When the different varieties of thefe plants are intcr- 
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mixed with other plants of the fame growth, they 
make a handfome appearance during the leafon of 
flowering, vvhich commonly continues a full month, 
or more, which renders them more valuable. But as 
their roots feldom abide more than two, or at moft 
three years, frefh plants would be raifed from feeds 
to fupply their places 9 for although they may be 
propagated by parting their roots either in fpring or 
autumn^ yet thefe feldom make fo.good plants as 
thofe obtained from feeds ; but the fecond variety fel- 
dom produces any good feeds, therefore that muft be 
propagated in this manner, or by planting cuttings 
fin -the fpring or fummer months, which will take 
foot, and make good plants. 

' The fecond fort grows naturally near the fea, in fe- 
veral parts of England. I have obferved it upon the 
SuiTeXiCoal): in great plenty, from whence I brought 
jhe plants,, which were of no longer -duration in the 
garden than two years, though in their native foil they 
. may continue j longer. The ftalks of this plant branch 
out pretty much, and fpread near the ground ; they 
are garnilhcd with dark green leaves, which are com- 
pofed of many double -wings, or pinna?, like thofe of 
the common Chamomile, but are much thicker in 
fubftance j they have their edges turned backward, fo 
are convex on their' upper furface, and concave on 
their under. The flowers 'are white, like thofe of 
the common Chamomile, and are difpofed almoft in 
the" form of an umbel they appear in July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

This plant is feldom cultivated but in botanic gar- 
dens for variety. It - may be propagated ' by feeds, 
which may he fown either in autumn, foon after they 
are ripe, or in the fpring, upon a bed of common 
earth, in almoft any lituation ; and when the plant? 
come up, they will require no other care but to thin 
them where they are too clofc, and keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in many parts of In- 
dia, I received it from Nimpu, where it grows plen- 
tifully •, this plant rifes a foot and a half high, dividing 
into manv branches, garniflied with angular oval 
leaves, which arc acutely fawed on their edges, and 
arc of a pale colour ; the flowers are produced on 
foot-ftalks which arife from the wings of the leaves, 
and alfo terminate the branches - 9 thefe are, in all I 
have yet feen, very double, and full as large as thofe 
of the double fort before-mentioned; thefe appear in 
July, and in favourable feafons are fuccceded by feeds 
which ripen late in the autumn. 

This- fort is propagated by feeds, which fliould bs 
fown in the fpring upon a moderate, hot-bed, and 
when the plants come up, they mull be treated in the 
manner already directed for thc.Chryfanttiemum Co- 
ronarium, with which' culture they will thrive and 
flower very well. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the caft ; this fort 
rifes a foot high, having winged leaves of a, -filver 
colour, which are for the moft part placed oppofite ; 
the foot-ftalks of die flowers arife fingle from the lido 
of the branches, each fupporting one white flower. 
This flowers in July, and in warm feafons will fome- 
times perfect feeds in autumn. 

The feeds of this fort fliould be fown in April, on a 
bed of light earth, in a good expofure ; and when tho 
plants are crown of a proper fize to remove, they 
lhould be planted in the borders of the flower-gar- 
den ; where, if they are kept clean from weeds, they 
will flower and perfect their feeds. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in North America; 
this is a perennial plant, whofe ftalks and leaves decay 
in the autumn, and new ones come out again in the 
fpring ; the ftalks rife a foot and a half high, and di- 
vide upward into feveral forked branches ; at each of 
thefe divifions is placed one linear fpear-fhaped leaf 
about two inches long, ,and a. quarter of an inch 
broad, entire on the . edges, and of a deep green. 
The branches are terminated by Angle foot-ftalks, 
each fupporting one blue flower, very like thofe of 
fome kind of Starwort ; but the empalement being 

fcaly, 
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fcaly* and the feeds having no ddwn, occafions its 
feeing here placed. The flowers appear in July and 
Auguft, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
*This is propagated by feeds, which, if lb wn in the au- 
tumn, foon alter they are ripe, will more certainly 
fuccced than when fown in the fpring they fhould 
be fown in the full ground, and when the plants are 
fit to remove, if they are planted in the borders of the 
flower-garden, they will continue fome years without 
protection, and annually produce flowers and feeds. 

MATTED ROOTS are fuch as are entangled or 
plaited together. 

MAUDLIN. See Achillea. 

MAUROCENIA. L\n. Gen. Plant. Edit. 2. 289. 
Frangula. Hort. Elth. 121. The Hottentot Cherry, 
vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into 
five figments* and is permanent. The flower bath five 
oval petals, which fpread open. It hath five ftamina, 
which are fituated be liven the petals, crowned by obtufe 
fummits. In the center is Jituated a roundifh germen, hav- 
ing nc ' flyle% crowned by a trifid ftigma. The germen af- 
terward turns to an oval berry with one or two cells, eatb 
containing a Jingle oval feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third lection of 
Unnrcus's fifth clats, which includes the plants whole 
flowers have five (lamina and three ftyles or ftigmas ; 
and in the lull edition of his Genera, he has joined it 
to die Cafiine, making them the fame ; but as the 
fiower of Caffine has but one petal, and the flower 
of thefc have five ■, and the berries of the former 
three cells, and thole of this but one or two, there- 
fore I have feparated them. 

The Species arc, 
Maurockn-ta {Frangula) foliis fubovatis integer- 
rimis, fioribus confertis lateralibus. Maurocenia with 
entire leaves which are almojl oval, and flowers growing 
in.dujlers on the fides of the branches. Frangula fem- 
pej vnens, folio rigido fubrotundo. Hort. Elth. 146. 
tab. 121. Evergreen berry-bearing Alder with a roundifh 
ftiff leaf, . commonly called Hottentot Cherry. 

2. Maurocenia. (Phillyrea) foliis obverse ovatis fer- 
Va'is, flpribus corymbofis alaribus & terminalibus. 
, Maurocenia with cbverfe, cval y fawed leaves* and flowers 

'. growing in a corymbus at the fides and ends of the branches. 
. Phillyrea capon lis, folio celailri. Hort. Elth. 315. 

tab. 2 36. Phillyrea of the Cape with a Staff- tree leaf, 

by, the ' Dutch called Leplehout. 

3. Maurocenia {Cerafus) foliis ovatis nervous inte- 
£crrimis. Jtfauroccnia with oval veined leaves, which 
are entire. Cerafus Hottentotorum. Pluk. Almag. 94. 
The finaller fiottentot Cherry. 

Maurocenia \Ainericana) foliis obverse ovatis emar- 
ginatis; fioribus, folitariis alaribus. Maurocenia with 
cbverfe oval leaves .which are indented at the edges,, and 
flowers , growing ,fingly ;£rpm the fides of the branches. 
Frangula folio fubrotundo, rigido fubtus ferrugineo. 
Houft. . MSS. Berry-bearing Alder with a roundifh ftiff 
leaf* which is of an iron colour en the under fide. 
The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
I lope, Where it rifes to a considerable height, but here 
they are rarely more than nyc.or fix feet high. 'J 'he 
ftalk is ftrong, woody, and covered with a purplifh 
bark, fending out many, ftiff branches, garnifhed 
with very thick leaves, aim oft oval, Handing for the 
moll part oppofite ; they are about two inches long, 
and almoft as much in breadth, of a dark green 
colour, and entire. The flowers come out from the 
fide .of. the old branches, in clufters, three, four, 
or five, Handing upon one common foot-ftalk, 
which is (lender, compofed of five plain equal pe- 
tals, ending in acute points ; they arc firft of a green- 
ifii ycitow colour, but afterward change to white, 
fprcading wide open. In the center is fituated the 
oy: 1 germen, crowned by the trifid fligma, and bc- 
f A'cjen each petal is fituated a ftamina thefc fpread 
u k t n in the lame manner as , the petals, and are ter- 
minated by obtufe fumrntts f The germen afterward 
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turns to an oval pulpy berry ,^ fome having but one 
and others two cells in each of.thefe is lodged one 
oval feed. The berries change tw .dark purple 
when they are ripe. This plant flowers in July and 
Auguft, and the berries ripen in winter. 
The fecond fort is a hative of the Cape of Good Hope * 
this hath a woody ftalk, which in this country feldorn 
rifes more than five or fix feet high, fending out ma- 
ny branches, covered with a dark purplifh bark, and 
gafniftied with pretty ft iff leaves, which are obverfely 
oval, and fawed on their edges, ftanding oppofite; 
they are about an inch and a half long, and a little 
.more in breadth, of a light green, having fliort 
foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced in roundifh 
bunches from the fide, and at the end of the branches; 
they are white, and have five fmall petals which 
fpread. open i between thefe are fituated the ftamina, 
which /pread in the fame, manner j thefe arfc termi- 
nated by obtufe fummits. In the center is fituated 
the roundifh germen, which is crowned fometimesby 
a bifid, and at others by a trifid ftigma. The flowers 
appear in July and Auguft, but are not fucceeded by 
berries in England. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope i this rifes with a woody ftalk about the fame 
height as the former, dividing into many branches, 
which are garnifhed with ftirT oval leaves about two 
inches long, and nearly as much in breadth, of a 
lucid green colour, and entire, having three lon- 
gitudinal veins ; thefe are fometimes placed oppofite, 
and at others they are alternate, having a ftrong mar- 
gin, or" border, furrounding them. This fort hath pro- 
duced its flowers in England, and I am fully con- 
vinced that the characters of the flowers are the fame 
with the others. 

The fourth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at the Palifadoes in Jamaica, 
from whence he fent the feeds to Europe ; this rifes 
with a woody ftalk from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
covered with a rough brown bark, arid divides into 
many branches, which are garnifhed with ftiff leaves, 
placed alternately they arc about an inch and a half 
long, and a little more in breadth, indented at the 
top, with a ftirT rcflexed border, of a gray colour 
on their upper fide, but of a nifty iron colour, on 
their under, Handing upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out fingly along the fide of the branches} 
they have five fmall white petals, which end in acute 
points, and five, (lender ftamina, which fpread open, 
and are terminated by obtufe fummits. > In the center 
is fituated a roundifh germen, fupporting. a long bi- 
fid ftigma, which is permanent. The germen after- 
ward turns to a round berry, with one or two cells, 
each having one oblong feed. , , \ • ,' 
The firft fort is too tender tp five abroad in England, 
but as it requires no artificial -heat, fo may be ■preserved 
through the winter in a good green-houfe^ wJiere it 
deferves a. place for the beauty of its leaves^ which 
are very thick, of a deep green, and xiiffering in 
appearance from every other plant; this may. be pro- 
pagated by laying down thofe fhpots which ace pro- 
duced near the root, but they arc long in putting out 
roots. The (hoots fhould be twiftcd in the part which 
is laid, to facilitate their putting, out root*} if thefe 
are laid /down in the autumn, they will put' but roots 
fuflicientto remove by the following autumn v it may 
alfo be propagated by cuttings, but this is a tedious 
method, as they are feldorn rooted enough' to- trans- 
plant in lefs than two years. ,. When this .it pra&ifcd, 
the young fhoots of the former year fhould be cut off, 
with a fmall piece of the old wood . at the bottom, in 
die fpring, and pi anted* in pots filled with 1c amy earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot; bed, covering the 
pots with glaifcs, which (bould * be clofe ftopped 
down to exclude the external air; they fhould be 
pretty well watered at the time they are planted, but 
afterward they will require but little wet*, the glafies 
over them lhould be covered every, day with mats, to 
fcrceir the cuttings from the fun during the heat of 
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fhc day, but in the morning before the fun is too 
warm, and in the afternoon, when the fun is low, 
they mould be uncovered, that the oblique rays of j 
the fun may raife a gentle warmth under the glafles. 
With this" care the cuttings will take root, but where 
it is wanting, they feldom fucceed. When the cut- 
tings or layers are rooted, they Ihould be each plant- I 
ed in a feparate fmall pot, filled with foft loamy foil, 
and placed in the Iliad e till they have taken new root; I 
then they may be removed to a fheltered fituation, I 
where they may remain during the fummer leafon ; I 
and, before the frofts of the autumn come on, they I 
muft be removed into the green-houfe, and treated j 
in the fame way as the other plants of that country, I 
giving them but little water in cold weather, and in I 
mild weather admitting the free air. In fummer they I 
muft be removed into the open air, and placed irt a I 
fheltered fituation with other exotic plants, and in 
very warm weather they muft be watered three times 
a week, but it muft not be given them too freely at 
any time. When the plants have obtained ftrchgth? 
they will produce flowers and fruit, which, irt warm 
ieafons, will ripen perfectly ; and if the feeds are fown 
foon after they are ripe, in pots, and plunged into 
the tan-bed in the ftove, the plants will come up the 
fpring following, and may then be tfeated in the 
fame manner as thofe which are propagated by cut- 
tings and layers. 

The fecond fort is not altogether fo hardy as the firft, 
fb muft have a warmer place in the green-houfe in 
winter, and fhould not be placed abroad quite fb early 
in the ipring, nor fuffered to remain abroad fo late in 
the autumn, but if the green-houfe is warm, the 
plants will require no additional heat. This may be 
propagated by layers and cuttings, in the fame man- 
ner as the firft, and requires the fame care, for the 
cuttings are with difficulty made to root ; nor will 
the branches which are laid, put out roots in lefs than 
a year, and if thefe arc not young fhoots, they will 
not take root. 

As this fort does not produce feeds in England, it 
can be only propagated by layers and cuttings, which 
being difficult to root, occafions its being fcarce at 
prefent in Europe. 

The third fort is yet more rare than either of the 
former, and is with greater difficulty propagated, for 
the layers and cuttings are commonly two years be- 
fore they get roots furficient to remove, and as it ne- 
ver produces feeds here, .it can be no other way pro- 
pagated ; this isalfo tenderer than either of the other 
forts, fo requires a moderate degree of heat in winter, 
for without Ibme artificial warmth, it will feldom live 
through the winters in England. In the middle of 
fummer the plants may be placed abroad in a warm 
fituation, but they muft be removed' into fhelter early 
in the autumn, before the cold nights come on, other- I 
wife they will receive a check, which they will not 1 
recover in winter during the fummer feafon they I 
mould be gently watered three times a week in dry I 
weather, but in winter they will require to be feldom I 
watered. I 
The fourth fort is much more impatient of cold than 1 
either of the other, being a native of a warmer coun- I 
try. This is propagated by feeds, which muft be I 
procured from the country where it grows naturally, I 
for it does not produce any here. Thefe do not grow I 
the firft year, io the feeds fhould be fown in pots fill- J 
cd with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- I 
bed of tanners bark, where they may remain all the I 
fummer and in the autumn they fhould be removed I 
into the bark-ftove, and plunged into the tan-bed be- I 
twecn the other pots of plants, in any vacant fpaces ; I 
there they may remain till fpring, when they fhould I 
be taken out of the ftove, and plunged into a frelh I 
hot bed, which will bring up the plants. When theft: I 
arc fit to remove, they fhould be each tranfplanted I 
Into a feparate fmall pot, filled with a foft loamy I 
earth, and plunged into a hot- bed again, being care- I 
ful to fhade them from the fun till they have taken 
new root, after which they muft be treated in the | 
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fame manner as other tender plants from the . fa me 
' country, always keeping them in the tan-bed ; and 
in winter they muft have a temperate warmth, other- 
wife they will not live here. 

AH the forts delight in a foft, gentle, loamy foil, not 
over ftiff, fo as ro detain the wet j nor mould the 
foil be too light, for in fuch they feldom thrive. They 
retain their leaves all the year, fo make a good ap- 
pearance in the winter leafon, their leaves being re- 
markably ftiff and of a fine green, cfpecially the firft 
fort, whofe fruit ripens in winter, which when it is 
in plenty on the plants, affords an agreeable variety. 
MAYS. See Ze a. 

MEADIA. Catefb. Carol. 3. p, 1 . Dodecatheon. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 183. 

The Characters are, 
// bath a fmall involucrtm of many leaves? in -which Art 
many flowers. *Tbc flower hath a permanent empalement 
of one leaf? cut into five long fegments which are reflexed. 
The flower bath one -petal? cut into five parts* whofe 
tube is Jhorter than the empalement, and the limb is re- 
flexed backward. It bath five fhort obtufe flamina fit- 
ting in the tube, terminated by arrow-pointed ftigmas?, 
which are connetled into a beak? with a conical germen? 
fupporting a flender flyle longer than the flamina, crowned 
by an obtufe fligma. The empalement afterward becomes 
an oblong oval capfulc with one cell? opening at the top? 
and filled with fmall feeds. 

This genus ot plants is ranged in the firft fecliort of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. The 
title of this genus was given to it. by Mr. Mark 
Catcfby, F. R. S. in honour of the late Dr. Mead, 
who was a generous encourager of every ufeful branch 
of fcience ; but being himfelf no great botanift, Dr. 
Linnseus was unwilling any plant fhould bear his 
name, fo he has altered it to that of Dodecatheon, 
which was a title applied by Pliny to a fpecies of 
Primrofe with a yellow root, and leaves like the Gar- 
den Lettuce. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Meadia {Dodecatheon.) Cateb. Hift. Carol. App. 1. tab* 
1. Meadia. Auricula urfi Virginiana, floribus boragi- 
nis, inftar roftratis, cyclaminum more reflexis. Pluk. 
Aim. 62. tab. 79. fol. 6. Beards-ear of Virgina? whofe 
flower has a beak like that of Borage? and reflex ed petals 
like thofe of Sowbread. 

This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America, from whence it was fent by 
Mr. Banifter, many years fince, to Dr. Compton, 
Lord Biihop of London, in whofe curious garden I 
firft faw this plant growing in the year 1 709 after 
which the plant was for feveral years loft in England, 
till within a few years paft, when it was again obtain- 
ed from America, and has been propagated in pretty 
great plenty. It hath a yellow perennial root, from 
which comes out feveral long fmooth leaves in the 
fpring, which are near fix inches long, and two and 
a half broad ; at firft ftanding erect, but afterward 
they fpread on the ground, efpecially if the plants arc 
much expofed to the fun ; from between thefe leaves 
arife two, three, or four flower-ftalks, in proportion 
to the ftrength of the roots, which rife eight or nine 
inches high, they are fmooth, naked, and are ter- 
minated by an umbel of flowers, under which is ficu- 
atcd the many- leaved involucrum. Each flower is 
fuftained by a pretty long flender foot-ftalk which is 
recurved, io that the flower hangs downward. The 
flower has but one petal, which is deeply cut into five 
fpcar-fhaped fegments, which are reflexed upward 
like the flowers of Cyclamen or Sowbread ; the fta- 
mina, which are five in number, are Ihort, and fit in 
the tube of the flower, having five arrow- pointed 
fummits, which are connected together round the 
ftyle, forming a fort of beak. The flowers are pur- 
ple, inclining to a Peach bloflbm colour, and have 
an oblong gcrmen fituated in the bottom of the tube, 
which afterward becomes an oval capfule inclofed by 
the empalement, v/ith the permanent ftyle on its 
apex, which, when ripe, opens at the top to let out 
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the feeds, which are fattened round the ftyle.. This 
plant flowers the beginning of May, and the feeds 
ripen in July, foon after which the ftalks and : leaves 
decay, fo that the roots » remain- inactive till the .fol- 
lowing fpring. 

This plant is propagated by offsets, which the roots 
put but pretty freely when they are iiia loofc moift foil 
and a fhady fituation the beft time to remove the 
roots, and take away the offsets, is in Auguil, after the 
leaves and (talks are decayed, that they may be fixed 
. well in their new fituation before the froft comes on. 
It may alfo be propagated by feeds, which the plants 
..generally produce in plenty ; thefe fhould be fown in 
. the autumn foon after they are ripe, either in a fhady 
moift border, or in pots, which mould be placed' in 
• the made, ; in the fpring the plants will come up, 
and muft then be kept clean from weeds, and if the 
feafon proves<lry,-ihey muft be frequently refreJhed 
with water ; nor (hould they be expofed to the fun, 
for while the plants are young, they are very impa- 
tient of heat, fo that I have known great numbers 
of them deftroyed in two or three days, which were 
growing to the full fun,- Thefe young plants mould 
not be tranfplanted till their leaves are decayed, then 
they may be carefully taken up and planted in a 
fhady border, where the foil is loofe and moift, at 
about eight inches diftance from each other, which 
will be room enough .for them to grow one year, by 
which time they will be ftrong enough to produce 
flowers, fo may then be' tranfplanted into fome fha- 
dy borders in the flower-garden, where they will 
appear very ornamental during the continuance of 
tneir flowers. ■ - 

At the firft many fuppofed this plant to be tender, fo 
planted it in warm fitiiations and nurfed it too much, 
whereby the plants were qften w killed j but by experi- 
ence it is found to be fo hardy, as not to be hurt by 
the fevereft cold of this country-, but it will not 
thrive in a very dry foil, or where it is greatly expofed 
to the fun. 
MEADOW. 

Under the general title of Meadow, is commonly 
comprehended all pafture land, or at leaft all Grafs 
land, which is mown for hay, but I chufe rather to 
diftinguifh fuch land only by this appellation, which 
is fo low, as to be too moift: for cattle to graze upon 
them in winter, being generally too wet to admit hea- 
vy cattle-, without poaching and fpoiling the fward ; 
and thofe Grafs lands which are drier, I fball diftin- 
guifh by the title of pafture. 

There are two forts of Meadows in England, one of 
" which is (Hied Water Meadows, and the other are 
Amply called Meadows. 

Water Meadows are thofe which lie contiguous to 
rivers or brooks, from whence the water can be car- 
ried to overflow the Grafs at pleafure. Of thefe there 
are large tracts in feveral parts of England, which* if 
fkilfulTy managed, would become much more profit- 
able to their owners than they are atprefent, as hath 
been already mentioned in another place ; for nothing 
can be more abfurd than the common practice. of 
flowing thefe low grounds all the winter, whereby the 
roots of all the fweeteft kinds of Grafs are deftroyed, 
and only fuch Grafles left as are natives of marines, 
which are coarfe and four : and if people were curious 
to examine the herbage of thefe Water Meadows, 
they would find the tiulk of them compofed of bad 
weeds; fach as grow by the fides of rivers, brooks, 

. and ditches, of which the feveral forts of Docks make 
no fmall fhare j and although many of thefe Mea- 
dows produce a great burden of what trie country peo- 
ple call hay, yet this is orily fit for cows, cart-horfes, 
and other animals, which by hard labour and hunger, 
are driven to eat it; for horfes which have been accuf- 
tomed to feed on good hay, will 'ftarve before, they 
will toiich it : and aftet the Grafs is mown off thefe 
Meadows, and cattle turned in to 'graze upon; them, 
how common is it to fee the land almoft covered with 
thefe rank weeds, whicrTttie catde never ^ will eat ! 

T Which muft always be the condition of fuch Meadows, 
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I where the water, is let oyer them in autumn and wk- 
; ter - 9 for, as the .fides of riven; and brooks do even* 
; where abound with thefe. rank weeds, whole feeds ri- 
; pen in autumn, and railing in to the water,' they are 
j carried by the ft ream, and depofir^d on the flowed 
land, where they grow anfl.iilj the ground iii every 
part but, (o incurious ., are .the generality of farmers 
in this refpefc, that if the ground is but well covered, 
they care npt what it is, fe w of them ever taking any 
pains to, weed or clean their paftures. ; . 

The method which I propofe for the management of 
thefe Meadows is, never to flow them till the middle 
or latter end of March, excepting once or twice in 
winter, when there may happen floods,' which may 
bring down, ^a, great fhare of foil from the upper lands, 
at which rjnies it will be of great fervice to let water 
upon the Meadows', that the foil may fettle there j but 
the fooher the, wet is drained off when this is lodged, 
the greater advantage the Meadows will receive by it ; 
•but- from, the end of March to the middle of May, in 
j dry feafons, by frequently letting .on the water, the 
; growth of the Grafs will be greatly encouraged, and at 
I this feafon there will.be no danger of deftroying the 
! roots of the Grafs ; and after the hay is carried off 
the ground, if the feafon (hould prove dry, 'it* will be 
of great fervice to the Grafs, if the Meadows are 
flowed again ; but when this is practitetf, no cattle 
fhould be turned into the Meadows, till the* furface 
I of the ground is become firm . enough tb J bear their 
weight without poaching the land, for otherwife the 
] Grafs will naffer more from the /treading of the cat- 
tle, than it will receive benefit by the flowing $ but 
thefe are things which the country people feldorri 
regard, fo that the Meadows are generally very un- 
fightly, and rendered lefs profitable. 
I would alfo recommend the weeding of thefe Mea- 
dows twice a year-, the firft time In April, and again 
i in October * 9 at which times . if the roots of Docks 
and all bad weeds are cut up with a fpaddle^the 'Mea- 
! dows will foon be cleared of this trumpery, and the 
herbage greatly improved, ■ 'I 
. Another great improvement of thefe lands might be 
procured, by rolling them with a heavy roller in 
fpring and autumn. This will prefs the Turface ;of 
the ground even, whereby, it may be mown much 
clofer, and it will alfo fweeten the Grafs * and this 
piece of hulbandry is of more' fervice to paftures 
than mod people are, aware of. 

As to thofe Meadows which cannot be flowed, there 
fhould be the fame care taken to weed and roll them, 
as hath been directed for trie Water Meadows ; as alfo 
never to let, heavy cattle graze upon them in winter 
when they arc wet i for the cattle will then poach 

. them, and greatly injure the Grafs-, therefore thefe 
fhould be fed down asclofeas poffible in the autumn, 
before the heavy rains fall to render the ground foft ; 
and thofe paftures which are drier, may be kept to 
fupply the want of thefe in winter ; and where there 
are not cattle enough to eat down the Grafs in time, 
it will be much better to cut off what is left, than 
to fufier it to rot upon the ground, for that will prc- 

.vent the Grafs from fhooting early in the fpring ; but 

. .where people have not cattle enough of their own to 
,eat down the Graifs in time, they had much better 
take in fome of their neighbours, than fuffer their fog 
_ (as it is called) to remain all the winter. When thefe 
Meadows are fed in the autumn, the greater variety 
; of animals are . turned in, the clofer they will eat the 
- ^Grafsi and I am fully convinced, the clofer it is 
eaten, .the better the Grafs will come up the follow- 
ing fpring ; therefore, if during the time while the 
cattle are feeding, the Meadows are well rolled, the 

• animals will eat the Grafs much clofer than they 

, otherwife would. 

..Thofe perfons who are beft fkilled in this part of 
H' hufbandty, always drefs their Meadows every other, 

i, or at leaft every third year, without which it is in vain 
, , go. expect any good crop of hay*, but the generality 
of the farmers are fb much diftrefled for drefling to 
fupply their Corn land, as not to have any to fpare 

for 
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for their Meadows, fo that they arc content with what 
the land will naturally produce, rather than take any 
part of their manure from their arable ground ; but 
this is a very imprudent piece of husbandry ; for if 
land is to be annually mowed far hay, can it be fup- 
pofed that rt will produce a good crop long, unlels 
there are proper draftings allowed it? And when 
ground is once beggared for want of manure, it will 
be Ibme years before it can be recovered again'; but 
I fhall referye what is neceflary to be farther en- 
larged on this fubject, to be fully treated under the 
article of Pasture. 

MEADOW SAFFRON. See C olchicum. 

MEDEOLA. kin. Gen. Plant. 4x1. 
The Characters are, 
The flower has no empakmerjt ; it hath fix oblong oval 
petals which are equal-, fpread open, and turn backward ; 
and fix awl-Jbaped ftamina the length of the petal* ter- 
minated by incumbent fummits* and three corniculated 
germen terminating the ftyle* crowned by thick recurved 
ftigmas. The germen afterward turns to a roundijh trifid 
berry with three cells* each containing one heart fhaped 
feed. I 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of I 
Linna:us*s fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants I 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and three ftyles. I 
The Species are, * I 

1. Medeola {Afparagoides) foliis ovato-lanceolatis al- | 
ternis, caule feandente. Medeola with oval, fpear- 
Jhaped, alternate leaves* and a climbing ftalk. Alpara- I 
gus Africanus, fcandens, myrti folio. Hort. PilT 1 7. j 

. Climbing African Afparagus* with a Mprtle leaf I 

2. Medeola (Anguftifolia) foliis lanceolatis alternis, J 
caule feandente. Medeola with fpear-Jbaped alternate f 
leaves* and a' climbing ftalk. Afparagus Africanus, I 
fcandens, myrti folio anguftioreJ Hort. Pifl*. 17. 
Climbing African Afparagus* with a narrower Myrtle 
leaf 

3. Medeola. (Virginiana) foliis verticillatis, ramis in- 
ermibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 339. Medeola with leaves 
growing in whorls and fmooth branches. L ilium five 
mart agon pufillum, floribus minutiflime herbaceis. 
Pluk. Aim. 410. tab. 328.. fol. 4. The Lily or little 
Martagon, with very ftnall herbaceous flowers. 

The firft fort grows~naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this hath a root compofed of feveral dugs 
or oblong knobs, which unite together at the top 
like that of the Ranunculus, from which arife two or 
three ftirT winding ftalks, which divide into branches 
rifing four or five feet high^ if they meet with any 
neighbouring fupport to which they can faften, 
otherwife they will fall to the ground •, thefe are gar- 
nifhed with oval Ipcar-lhaped leaves, ending in acute 
points, placed alternately, and fitting clofe to the 
italks i they are of a light green on their under fide, 
and dark on their upper. The flowers come out I 
from the fide of the ftalks, fometimes fingly, and at I 
. others there are two upon a (lender fhort foot-ftalk ; I 
they have fix oblong equal petals which fpread open, I 
and are of a dull white colour within thefe are ranged j 
fix ftamina, which are as long as the petals, terminated I 
by incumbent fummits. In the center is fituated a I 
germen 1 with three horns, fitting upon a fhort ftyle, I 
crowned by three thick recurved ftigmas.; the germen I 
afterward turns to a roundifti berry with three cells, | 
each ( containing one heart-fliaped feed. It flowers! 
the beginning of winter, and the feeds are ripe in the 1 
fpring. ' I 
The fecond fort is alfo a native of the Cape of Good I 
Hope, from whence I received the feeds. This hath I 
a root like the firft, but the ftalks are not fo ftrong ; I 
they climb higher, but do not brarich fo much j the I 
leaves are much longer and narrower, and arc of a I 
gray ifli colour. The flowers come from the fide of j 
the branches, two or three upon each fodt-ftalk ; they I 
are of an herbaceous white colour, fhaped like thofe of I 
.the former fort, and appear about the fame time, but J 
this has not produced'any fruit here. Thefe are un- I 
doubtedly diftinct/oecies, for they never vary when J 
they arc propagatecl by feejds. ' 
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Both thefe forts propagate freely by o/isets from 
the roots, fo that when they are once obtained, there 
will be no necelfity of fowing their feeds, which com- 
monly lie a year in the ground, and tlte plants will 
not be ftrong enough to flower in left than two years 
more, whereas the offsets will flower die folio vring 
fealbn. The time, for tranfplanting and parting of 
the roots is in July, when their ftalks are entirely de- 
cayed, for they begin to lhoot toward the end of Au- 
guft, and keep growing all the winter, and decay in 
the fpring. Thefe roots lhould be planted in pots 
filled with good kitchen-garden earth, and may re- 
main in the open air till there is danger of froft, when 
they muft be removed into fhelter, for they are too 
tender to live through the winder in the open air ; but 
if they are placed in a warm green -houfe, they will 
thrive and flower very well, but they do nop produce 
fruit unlefs they have fome heat in winter ; , therefore 
where that is defired, the plants lhould be placed in 
a ftove kept to a moderate degree of warmth. During 
the winter, when the plants are in vigour, they 
lhould be frequently, but gently watered ; but when 
the ftalks begin to decay, they muft have very little 
wet, for much moifture will rot them while they are 
in an inactive ftate ; during which time, if the pots 
arc placed where they have only the morning fun, 
they will require little or no water : but when they 
begin to lhoot out their ftalks, they lhould be rcmoveS 
to a warmer fituation, and lhould thcn.be frequently 
but gently watered. 

The flowers of thefe plants make no great appear- 
ance, fo the plants are not preferved for their beauty 1 
but as their ftalks are climbing, and their leaves -art: 
in full vigour in winter, during that feafon they add 
to the variety in the green-houfe. 
The third fort is a native of North America ; it is 
by Dr. Li nnseus joined to this genus, in which I have 
followed him ; though, if I remember rightly, the 
characters of this fort do not exactly agree with thofe 

of the other, for the flower is either polypetalous* or 
is cut into many fegments, and has but five ftamina; 
it being fome years fince I faw the flowers, I can- 
not be very certain if I am right. This hath a fmall 
fcaly root, from which arifes a fingle ftalk about 
eight inches high, garnimed with one whorl of leaves 
at a fmall diftance from the ground, and at the, top 
there are two leaves {landing oppofite ; between thefe 
come out three (lender- foot-ftalks which turn down- 

* 

ward, each fuftaining one pale herbaceous flower with 
a purple pointal. It flowers in June, but I have not 
feen any fruit upon it. 

This plant is hardy enough to live in the open air, 
but does not propagate raft here, as it produces no 
feeds, fo can only be encreafed by offsets. 
MEDIC A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 410., tab.. ^23 1. Me- 
dicago. Tourn. Inft. 412. JLin. Gen. Plant. 805. 
[This plant takes its name from ^Icdia (as Pliny 
writes) becaufe when Darius Hyftafpis carried . his 
army into Greece, he had "with him a great many facks 
of this feed for provender for his cattle, and fo the 
feeds came to be fcattered in Greece.] Medick, or La 

Lucerne. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a belUJbaped empalement of one leaf cut 
into five equal acute points. The flower is of the butterfly 
kind ; the ftandard is oval f entire* and the border is re- 
flexed ; the two wings are oblong, oval* and fixed Jby an 
appendix to the keel ; the keel is oblong, bifid* obtufe* 
and reflexed toward the ftandard* It has ten ftamina, 
nine of which are Joined almpft to their tops, the other 
is fingle •, they are terminated by fmall fummits. it hath 
an oblong comprejfed germen which is incurved* fitting cn 
a Jhort ftyle, terminated by a fmall ftigma \ this and the 
ftamina are involved by the keel and ftandard. The ger- 
men afterward turns to a comprejfed moon ffjaped pod, in* 
clofing ftveral kidney fhaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feet ion 
of Linnseus's feventeenth clafs, which includes the 
herbs with a butterfly flower, having ten ftamina in 
' two houfes. He alfo has joined thcJVlcdica and Me- 

- dicago 
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Medicago of Tournefort together, making them one 
genus under the title Medicago, but Tournefort 
makes the diftinguifhing character of Medicago to 
confift in having a falcated comprefled pod. There- 
fore I (hall here ieparate thofe plants whole pods are of 
thatform, from the others whole pods are twitted like a 
fcrew i and as the title of Medica was firft applied to the 
Lucern, fo I mall continue it to thofe fpecies as have 
fuch pods, and refer the others to the genus of Medicago. 
The Species are, 

1. Medica (Saliva) pedunculis racemofis, leguminibus 
contortis, caule erecto glabro. Lin. Sp. 1096. Ms- 
dick with branching foot-ftalhs* contorted pods* and an 
treft fmootb ftalk. Medica major, ercctior, floribus 
pu rp u rafcen ti bus . J . B . 2 . 382. Greater upright Me- 
dick with purplijh flowers* commonly called La Lucerne, 
and by the French* Burgundy Hay. 

2. Medica (Falcata) pedunculis racemofis, legumini- 
bus lunatis, caule proftrato. Flor. Suec. 620. Medick 
with branching fool -ft a Iks * moon-Jhaped pods* and trail- 
ing ftalks. Medica fylveftris, floribus croceis. J. B. 
2 . 383. Wild Medick with Saffron-coloured flowers. 

3. Medica (Radiata) leguminibus reniformibus, mar- 
gine dentatis, foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 377. Me- 
dick with kidney-Jhoped pods indented on the borders* and 
trifoliate leaves. Medicago annua, trifolii facie. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H.. 412. Annual Medicago with the 
appearance of 'Trefoil. 

4. Medica (Hifpanica) caule herbaceo procumbente, 
foliis pinnatis, leguminibus ciliato-dentatis. Medick 
with a trailing herbaceous ftalk* winged leaves* and tods 
having hairy indentures. Medicago vulneraria? facie 
Hifpanica. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 412. Spanifh Medicago 
with the appearance of Ladies Finger. 

5; Medica (Italica) caule herbaceo proftrato, foliis ter- 
natis, foliolis cuneiformibus fuperne ferratis, legumini- 
bus margine integerrimis. Medick with a proftrate her- 
baceous ftalk, trifoliate leaves whofe lobes are wedge- 
fhoped and fawed at the top* and the borders of the pods 
entire. Medicago Italica, annua maritima, trifolia, po- 
lycarpos, fructu torofo non fpinofo. Mitchel. Hort. 
Piff. Annual, Italian* maritime Medicago with trifoliate 
leaves, and bearing much fruit* which is thick ana with- 
out fpines. 

6. Medica (Cretica) caule herbaceo proftrato, foliis ra- 
dicalibus integerrimis, caulinis pinnatis leguminibus 
dentatis. Medick with a proftrate herbaceous ftalk* the 
bottom leaves entire* thofe on the ftalh winged* and in- 
dented pods. Medicago vulneraria; facie Cretica. 
Tourn. Inft. 4 1 2. Cretan Medicago, with the appearance 

of Ladies Finger. ^ _ J 

7. Medica (Arborea) leguminibus lunatis margine in- . 
tegerrimis caule arborco. Hort. Cliff. 376. Medick 
with moon-Jhaped pods whofe borders are entire* and a 
tree-like ftalk. Medicago trifolia, frutefcens, incana. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 412. Shrubby* hoary* three-leaved 
Medica* or the Cytifus Virgilii. 

The firft fort hath a perennial root and annual 
ftalks, which riles near three feet high in good land ; I 
thefe are garnifhed with trifoliate leaves at each joint, 
whofe lobes are fpear-lhaped, about an inch and a 
half long, and half an inch broad, a little fawed to- 
ward their top, of a deep green, and placed alter- 
nately on the ftalks. The flowers grow in fpikes, which 
are from two to near three inches in length, (land- 
ing upon naked foot-ftalks which are two inches long, 
riling from the wings of the ftalk they are of a Pea 
bloom or butterfly kind, of a fine purple colour, 
and are fucceeded by comprefled moon-lhaped pods, 
which contain feverai kid ney-fh aped feeds. It flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in September. 
There are the following varieties of this plant : 
One with Violet-coloured flowers. 
Another with pale blue flowers. 
And a third with variegated flowers. 
Thefe variations of their flowers have accidentally 
rifen from feed, therefore are not to be fuppofed dif- 
ferent plants yet thofe with the pale blue and vari- 
egated flowers are never fo ftrong as thofe with pur- I 
pic, fo are Icfs profitable to the cultivators. ' 
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This plant is fuppofed to have been brought origi- 
nally from Media, and from thence had its name 
Medica: it is by the Spaniards called Alfaia; by 
the French, La Lucerne, and Grand Trefle ■* and by 
feveral botanic writers it is called Fcenum Burgundiu- 
cum, i. e. Burgundian Hay. But there is little room 
to doubt of this being the Medica of Virgil, Colu- 
mella, Palladius, and other ancient writers of hus- 
bandry, who have not been wanting to extol die 
goodnefs of this fodder, and have given direction for 
the cultivation of it in thole countries where they 
lived. 

But notwithstanding it was fo much commended by 
the antients, and hath been cultivated to fo good pur- 
pofe by our neighbours in France and Switzerland for 
many years, it hath not as yet found fo good recep- 
tion in our country as could be wifhed ; nor is it cul- 
vated in confiderable quantities, though it is evident, 
it will fucceed as well in England as in either of the 
before-mentioned countries, though will not bear 
cutting fo often here, yet is extremely hardy, and re- 
fills the fevereft cold of our climate : as a proof of 
this, I muft beg leave to mention, that the feeds 
which have have happened to be fcattered upon the 
ground in autumn, have come up, and the plants 
have endured the cold of a fevcre winter, and made 
very ftrong plants the following feafbn. 
About the year 1650, the feeds of this plant were 
brought over from France, and fawn in England ; 
but whether for want of fkill in its culture, whereby 
it did not fucceed, or that the people were lb fond 
of going on in their old beaten road, as not to try 
the experiment whether it would fucceed here or not, 
was the occafion of its being entirely neglected in 
England, I cannot fay, but it is very certain that it 
was neglected many years, fo as to be almoft forgot- 
ten. However, I hope, before I quit this article, to 
give fuch directions for its culture, as will encourage 
the people of England to make farther trial of this 
valuable plant, which grows in the greateft heat, and 
alfo in very cold countries, with this difference only, 
that in very hot countries, fuch as the Spanifh Weft- 
Indies, &c. where it is the chief fodder for their cat- 
tle at this time, they cut it every week ; whereas in 
cold countires, it is feldom cut oftener than four or 
five times in a year. And it is very likely that this 
plant may be of great fervice to the inhabitants of 
Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other hot iflands in the 
Weft-Indies, where one of the greateft things they 
want is fodder for their cattle ; fince by the account 
given of this plant by Pere Feuille, it thrives e;,- 
ceedingly in the Spanifh Weft- Indies, particularly 
about Lima, where they cut it every week, and bring 
it into the market to fell, and is there the only fodder 
cultivated. 

It is alfo very common in Languedoc, Provence, aad 
Dauphine, and all over the banks of the Rhone, where 
it produces abundantly, and may be mowed five or 
fix times in a year. Horfes, mules, oxen, and other 
domeftic cattle, love it exceedingly •* but above all 
when it is green, if they are permitted to feed on 
it, and efpecially the black cattle, which will feed 
very kindly upon the dried plant ; the excefs of which 
is, by many people, thought to be very dangerous 
but it is faid to be exceeding good for milch cattle, 
to promote their quantity of milk * and is alfo faid to 
agree with horfes the beft of all, though fheep, goats, 
and mod other cattle, will feed upon it, efpecially 
when young. 

The directions given by all thofe who have written of 
this plant are very imperfect, and generally fuch as, 
if practifed in this country, will be found entirety 
wrong ; for many of them order the mixing of this 
feed with Oats or Barley, (as is practifed for Cfover) 
but in this- way if feldom comes up well, and if it 
does, it will draw up fb weak by growing amongft 
the Corn, as not to be recovered under a whole year, 
if ever it can be brought to its ufual ftrength again. 
Others have directed it to be (own upon a low, rich, 

moift foil, which is found to be the word next to a 

clay 
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hopper fixed to a drill plough ; th 
halt an inch thick, with the earth 



clay, of any for this. plant j -in both which the roots 
will rot in winter, and in a year or two^the whole crop 
will be; deftroyed. 

But the foil in which this plant is found to fucceed 
beft in this country is, a light, dry, loofe,. fandy land, 
which fhould be well ploughed and d re fled, and the 
roots of all noxious weeds, fuch as Couch Grafs, &c. 
deftroyed, other wile .they will overgrow the plants 
while young, and prevent their progrefs. 
The beft time to low die feed is about the middle of 
April, when the weather is fettled and fair ; for if 
you low it when the ground is very wet, or in a rainy 
feafon, the feeds will burft and come to little (as 
is often the cafe with leveral forts of the leguminous 
plants ;) therefore you fhould always ob'ferve to fow 
it in a dry feafon, and if there happens rain in about 
a week or ten days after it is fo wn, the plants will foon 
appear above ground. " . . • 
But the method I would direct for the fowing thefe 
feeds is as follows : after, having well ploughed and 
harrowed the land very fine, you fhould make a drill 
quite acrofs the ground, . about half an inch deep, into 
which the feeds lhoukl be fcattered very thin by a 

then cover them over 
that came out of 
the drill j then proceed to make another drill about 
two feet and a half from the former, fowing the feeds 
therein in the fame manner as before, and lo proceed 
through the whole fpot of ground, allowing the fame 
diftance between row and row, and fcatter the feeds 
very thin in the drills. In this manner, an acre of 
land will require about fix pounds of feeds for when 
it is fown thicker, if the feed grows well, the plants 
will be fo clofe as to fpoil each other in a year or 
two, the heads of them growing to a confiderable fizc, 
as will alfo the roots, provided they have room. I 
have meafured the crown of one root, which was in 
my pofleflion, eighteen inches diameter ; from which 
I cut near four hundred lhoots at one time, which is 
an extraordinary increafe, and this upon a poor, dry, 
gravelly foil, which had not been dunged for many 
years/ but the root was at leafi: fourteen years old j fo 
that if this crop bev/ell cultivated, it will conrinuc many 
years, and be equally good as when it was firft fbwn ; 
for the roots generally run down very deep in the 
ground, provided the foil be dry j and although they 
ihould meet a hard gravel a foot below the furface, 
yet. their roots would penetrate it, and make their 
way downward, as I have experienced, having taken 
up fome of them which were above four feet in length, 
and had run above two feet into a rock of gravel, 
which was fo hard as not to be loofencd without 
mattocks and crows of iron, and that with much dif- 
ficulty. 

The reafon for directing this feed to be fown in rows 
is, that the plants may have room to grow ; and for 
the better itirring the ground between them, to de- 
ftroy the weeds, and encourage the growth of the 
plants, which may be very cafily effected with a Dutch 
hoe, juft after the cutting the crop each time, which 
will caufe the plants to flioot again in a very little time, 
and be much ftronger than in fuch places where the 
ground cannot be ftirred j but, when the plants firft 
come up, the ground between them fhould be hoed 
by hand with a common hoe ; and if in doing of this 
you cut up the plants where they are too clofe in the 
rows, it will caufe the remaining to be much ftronger. 
This hoeing Ihould be repeated two or three times 
while the plants are young, according as the weeds 
are produced, obferving always to do it in dry wea- 
ther, that the weeds may the better be deftroyed ; for 
if it be done in moift weather, they will take root 
and grow again. 

"With this management, the plants will grow to the 
height of two feet, or more, by the beginning of Au- 
guft, when the flowers will begin to appear, when it 
fhould be cut for the firit time, obferving to do it 
in a dry feafon, elpecially if it is to be made into hay, 
and keep it. often turned, that it may foon dry, and 
be carried off the ground * tor if it lie Jong upon die 
roots, it will prevent their mooting again. After the 



crop Is taken off, you mould ftir - the ground be* 

tween the rows with a hoc, to kill the weeds, and 
loofen the furface; which will c,aufe the plants to 
Ihoot again in a Ihort time, fo that by the middle of 
September there will be fhoots four or live inches 
high, when you may turn in flieep upon it to feed it 
cibwn, for it will not be fit to cut again the fame fca- 
fon i nor Ihould the fhoots be fiiftered to remain up- 
on the plants, which would decay when the frofty 
weather comes on, and fall down upon the roots, and 
prevent their fhooting early the fucceed i ng fpring; 
but thefe flieep fhould not remain ib long upon it. as 
to endanger the crowns of the roots. 
So that the belt way is £0 feed it until November, 
when it will have done fhooting for that feafon ; . but 
it mould not' be fed by large cattle the firft year, be- 
caufe the roots being young, would be in danger of 
being deftroyed, either by their trampling upon them, 
or their pulling them out of the ground ; but IheCp 
will be of fervice to the roots by dunging the ground, 
provided they do not eat it too clofe. 
The beginning of February, the ground between the 
roots fhould be again ftirred with the hoc, to encou- 
rage them to /hoot again ; but in doing of this you 
fhould be careful not to injure the crown of the roots, 
upon which the buds are at that time very turgid, 
and ready to pulh. With this management, if the foil 
be warm, by the middle of March the fhoots will be 
five or fix inches high, when, if you are in want of 
fodder, you may feed it down till a week in April j 
after which it fhould be fufFered to grow for a crop, 
which will be fit to cut the beginning of June, when 
you mould oblerve to get it off" the ground as foon 
as pofiible, and ftir the ground again with a Dutch 
hoe, which will forward the plants mooting again, 
fo that by the middle of July, there will be another 
crop fit to cut, which muft be managed as before : 
after which it fhould be fed down again in autumn ; 
and as the roots by this time will have taken deep 
hold in the ground, there will be little danger of 
hurting them, if you fhould turn in larger cattle but 
you muft always obferve not to fufter them to remain 
after the roots have done mooting, left they mould 
eat down the crown of the roots below the buds, 
which would confideraby damage, if notdeftroy them. 
In this manner you may continue conftantly to have 
two crops to cut, and two feedings upon this plant, 
and in good fu mm ers there may be three crops cut, 
and two feedings ; which will be a great improve- 
ment, clpecially as this plant will grow upon dry 
barren foils, where Grafs will produce little, efpe- 
cially in dry feafons, when it will be of great ufe, the 
Grafs being often burnt up. And as it is an early 
plant in the fpring, fo it will be of great fervice when 
fodder falls fhort at that feafon, when it will be fit to 
feed at leaft a month before Grafs or Clover ; for I 
have had this plant eight inches high by the tenth of 
March, old ftyle, at which time the Grals in the fame 
place has fcarcely been one inch high. • 
That the cold will not injure this plant, I am fully 
fatisfied; for in the very cold winter, anno 1729-30, 
I had fome roots of this plant which were dug up in 
October, and laid upon the ground in the open air till 
the beginning of March, when I planted them again, 
and they fliot out very vigorouQy foon after j nay, 
even while they lay upon the ground, they ft ruck 
out fibres from the under fide of. the roots, and be- 
gun to make flioots from the crown of the roots. But 
that wet will deftroy the roots I am fully convinced, 
for I fowed above an acre upon a moift fpot of 
ground for a trial, which came up very well, and 
flourilhed exceedingly during the fummer feafon, but 
in winter, when the great rains fell, the roots began 
to rot at bottom, and before the fpring mod of them 
were deftroyed. There has been lately fome perfons 
who have advifed the fowing of Lucern in broad-caft, 
and to make ufe of a ftrong harrow, to tear up and 
deftroy the weeds which naturally grow up among 
the plants; but this advice has been given too pre- 
maturely, .therefore it is to be hoped will not be fol- 
lowed by any difcreet perfons, who are defired to take 

8 R a furvey 
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a furvey of fome of thefc lands which have been fo 
cultivated three or four years, which I am fully per- 
fuaded will convince them of the bad hufbandry, for 
no perlbn who has any regard to neatnefs and utility, 
will ever practife this method. 

The beft places to procure the feed from, are Swit- 
zerland, and the northern parts of France, for the 
feeds faved in thole countries fucceed better with 
us than that which comes from a more fouthern cli- 
mate j but this feed may be faved full as well in Eng- 
land, and in as great plenty, were people curious 
enough to let the firft crop ft and for that purpofe ; 
in order to which, a fmall quantity of the plants 
fiiould be fuffered to grow uncut till the ieeds are 
ripe, which is commonly about the beginning of 
September, when it muft be cut, and laid to dry in 
an open barn, where the air may freely pafs through, 
but be defended from the wet ; for if it be expofed 
thereto, it will Ihoot while it remains in the pod, 
whereby it will be foiled. When it is quite dry, it 
muft be threflied our, and cleanfed from the hulk, 
and prefeved in a dry place till the feafon for (owing 
it ; and this feed faved in England is much preferable 
to any brought from abroad, as I have feveral times 
experienced, the plants produced from it having been 
much ftronger than thofe produced from French, 
Helvetian, and Turkey feeds, which were fown at 
the fame time, and on the fame foil and fituation. 
I am inclinable to think, that the reafon of this plant 
not fucceeding, when it has been fown in England, 
has either been occafioned by the fowing it with Corn, 
with which it will by no means thrive (for though 
the plant be very hardy when grown pretty large, yet 
at its firft coming up, if it be incommoded -by any 
other plants or weeds, it feldom does well •, there- 
fore it fhould always be fown by itfclf, and care- 
fully cleared from weeds until it has ftrength, af- 
ter which it is noteafily deftroyed ;) or, perhaps, peo- 
ple have fown it at a wrong feafon, or in wet wea- 
ther, whereby the feeds have rotted, and never come 
up, which hath difcouraged their attempting it 
again : but however the fuccefs has been, I dare aver, 
that if the method of fowing and managing of this 
plant, which is here laid down, be duly followed, it 
will be found to thrive as well as any other fort of 
plant now cultivated in England, producing a much 
greater crop than any other fort of fodder, and will 
continue much longer ; for if the ground be duly 
ftirred after the cutting each crop, and the laft crop 
fed as hath been directed, the plants will continue in 
vigour forty years or more, without renewing, pro- 
vided they are not permitted to feed, which will weak- 
en the roots more than four times cutting it would do. 
The hay of this plant fhould be kept in clofe barns, it 
being too tender to be kept in ricks open to the air 
as other hay ; but it will remain good, if well dried 
before it be carried in, three years. The people 
abroad reckon an acre of this fodder fufficient to keep 
three horfes all the year round. 

And I have been afilired by perfons of undoubted 
credit, who have cultivated this plant in England, that 
three acres of it have fed ten cart-horfes from the 
end of April to the beginning of October, without any 
other food, though they have been conftantly worked. 
Indeed, the beft ule which can be made of this Grafs 
is, to cut it, and give it green to the cattle ; where 
this hath been daily practifed, I have obferved that 
by the time the field has been cut over, that part 
•which was the firft cut hath been ready to cut again ; 
fo that there has been a conftant fupply in the fame 
field, from the middle of April to the end of Octo- 
ber : when the feafon has continued long mild, and 
when the fummers have proved fhowery, I have 
known fix crops cut in one feafon, but in the drieft 
feafons there will be always three or four. When the 
plant begins to flower, it mould then be cut; for if 
it ftancte longer, the ftalks will grow hard, and the 
under leaves will decay, fo that the cattle will not fo 
greedily devour it. Where there is a quantity of 
this cultivated, fome of it fhould be cut before the 
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flowers appear, otherwife there will be too much to 
cut within a proper time* 

When this is made into hay, it will require a great 
deal of making; for as the ftalks are very fucculent, it 
muft be often turned, and expofed a fortnight or 
longer, before it will be fit to houfe \ for this re- 
quires a longer time to make than Saint Foin there- 
fore, when it is cut, it Ihould be carried to make 
upon fome Grafs ground, becaufe the earth in the* 
intervals of the rows will waih up, and mix with the 
hay in every ihower of rain, and by carrying it oft* as 
foon as it is cut, the plants will (hoot up again foon ; 
but it is not fo profitable for hay, as to cut green for 
all forts of cattle, but efpecially horfes, which are 
extremely fond of it; and to them it will anfwer the 
purpofe both of hay and Corn, and they may be 
worked at the fame time juft as much as when they 
are fed with Corn, or dry food. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain, Italy, and alfo in fome more northern 
countries, and has been fuppofed only a variety of 
the firft, but I have frequentlycultivated this by feeds, 
and have never obferved it to alter. The ftalks of 
this are i mailer, and never rife fo high, generally proi- 
t rating on the ground ; the leaves are not half fo 
broad, the flowers are produced in Ihort roundifh 
fpikes, and are of a Saffron colour. This flowers 
about the fame time as the firlb, and the feeds ripen the 
latter part of fummer. It may be eafily propagated 
by feeds, and hath a perennial root which will con- 
tinue many years, but is feldom cultivated any where. 
The third fort grows naturally in Italy ; this is an an- 
nual plant, having Ieveral (lender branching ftalks a 
foot and a half long, which fpread on the ground, 
garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, whole lobes are oval, 
fpear-lriaped, and entire. The flowers are produced 
fingly upon flender foot-ftalks, which proceed from 
the fide of the branches ; they are fmall, of a yellow 
colour, and lhaped like thofe of the former fort ; 
thefe are fucceeded by broad, flat, moon-fliapcd 
pods, whofe borders are indented, and thefe inden- 
tures are terminated by fine hairs ; in each of thefe 
pods is lodged four or five kidney-fhaped feeds. It 
flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this is al- 
fo an annual plant, whole ftalks grow a foot and a 
half long, trailing on the ground, and are garnilhed 
with winged leaves compoled of two pair of fmall 
lobes, terminated by one large, oval, fpear-fhaped 
lobe, which are a little hoary, and placed alter- 
nately at the joints. The flowers ftand upon long 
flender foot-ftalks, each fuftaining four or five gold- 
• coloured flowers at the top, which arc fucceeded by 
comprefied moon-fhaped pods, not half fo large as 
thofe of the third fort, but have hairy indentures like 
thofe. This flowers and perfects its feeds about the 
fame time as the former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on the borders of the 
fea in feveral parts of Italy ; it is alfo an annual plant, 
with proftrate herbaceous ftalks about a foot long, 
garnilhed with trifoliate leaves, whofe lobes are 
wedge-fhaped and fawed toward the top. The flowers 
are produced upon flender foot-ftalks arifing from the 
joints of the ftalk ; they are about an inch long, each 
fuftaining five or fix pale yellow flowers, which arc fuc- 
ceeded by fmall, thick, moon-fhaped pods, whole 
borders are entire, containing three or four fmall kid- 
ney-fhaped feeds in each. It flowers and feeds about 
the fame time with the two former. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in the Archipelago*, 
this is an annual plant, from whofe roots come out 
feveral oblong leaves about two inches and a half 
long, narrow at their bale, but broad toward the top, 
where they are rounded ; thefe fpread on the ground, 
and between them come out the ftalks which are flen- 
der, about a foot long, branching out into fmaller, 
garnilhed with winged hoary leaves : thofe on the 
lower part of the ftalk are compofed of two pair of 
lobes terminated by an odd one ; thefe are equal in 
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iize, but thofe on the upper pare of the (talks are 
trifoliate. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the (talks ; they are fmall, yellow, and fhaped like 
thofe of the other forts, and are fucceeded by com- 
prefied moon-fhaped pods, which are acutely indented 
on their borders, and contain three or four kidney- 
fhaped feeds. This plant flowers and ripens its feeds 
about the fame time as the other. 
Thefe annual forts are preferved in the gardens of 
thofe who are curious in botany ; the feeds of thefe 
ihould be fown upon an open bed of frefli ground, in 
the places where the plants are to remain, becaufe 
they do not bear tranfplanting well, unlefs when they 
are very young. As the plants fprcad their branches on 
the ground, fo they Ihould not be fown nearer than I 
two feet and a half afunder; when the plants come 
up, they will require no other care but to keep them I 
clean from weeds. In June they will begin to flower, 
and as the (talks and branches extend, there will be 
a fucceflion of flowers produced till the autumn *, but 
the early flowers are fuch as will have good feeds fuc- I 
ceed them j for thofe which come late in fummer, I 
have not time to ripen before the cold weather I 
comes on. I 
The feventh fort grows naturally in the iflands of the I 
Archipelago, in Sicily, and the warmeft parts of Italy. I 
This rifes with a fhrubby (talk to the height of eight I 
or ten feet, covered with a gray bark, and divides into 1 
many branches, which, while young, are covered with I 
a hoary down ; thefe are garnifhed at each joint with I 
trifoliate leaves, ftanding upon foot-ftalks about an I 
inch long v there are two or three of thefe at each I 
joint, fo that the branches are clofely covered with I 
them the lobes are fmall, fpear-fhaped, and hoary I 
on their under fide ; thefe remain all the year. The I 
flowers are produced on foot-ftalks which arife from I 
the fide of the branches, they are of a bright yel- I 
low, each foot-ftalk fuftaining four or five flowers ; I 
thefe are fucceeded by comprcfled moon-fliaped pods, I 
each containing three or four kidney-fhaped feeds. I 
It flowers great part of the year, and when the win- I 
ters are favourable all the year ; or when the plants I 
are fheltered in winter, they are feldom deftitutc of I 
flowers ^ but thofe in the open air begin to flower I 
in April, and continue in fucceflion till December. I 
Thofe flowers which appear early in fummer will have I 
their feeds ripe in Auguft, or the beginning of Sep- I 
tember, and the others will ripen in fucceflion till the I 
cold (tops them. ' • I 

This plant may be propagated by fowing the feeds I 
upon a moderate hot-bed, or a warm border of light I 
earth, in the beginning of April ; and when the plants I 
come up, they Ihould be carefully cleared from weeds j I 
but they fhould remain undifturbed, if fown in the I 
common ground, till September following ; but if 
on a hot-bed, they Ihould be tranfplan ted about Mid- I 
fummer into pots, placing them in the fhade until they I 
have taken root ; after which they may be removed I 
into a fit nation where they may be fcrcened from I 
ttrong winds, in which they may abide till the latter I 
end of Oftober, when they muft be put into a com- I 
mon garden frame, to flicker them from hard frofts ; I 
fur rhofe plants which have been brought up tenderly, 1 
will be liable to fufter by hard weather, efpecially I 
while they are young. In April following thefe plants 
may be ihaken out of the pots, and placed in the full I 
ground where they are defigned to remain, which I 
ihould be in a light foil and a warm fituation, in which I 
they will endure the cold of our ordinary winters ex- I 
tremely well, and continue to produce flowers moll I 
part of the year, and retaining their leaves all the I 
winter renders them the more valuable. I 
Thole alio which were fown in an open border may I 
be tranfplantcd in Auguft following, in the fame man- I 
ner ; but in doing of this you muft be careful to take I 
them up with a ball of earth to their roots, if pofll- I 
ble, as alfo to water and fhade them until they I 
have taken root ; after which they will require little I 
more care than .to keep them clean from weeds, and | 
to prune off the luxuriant branches to keep them with- ' 
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in due compafs ; but you Ihould never prune them 
early in the fpring, nor late in autumn, for if froft 
fhould happen foon after they are pruned, it will dc- 
ftroy the tender branches, and many times the w T hole 
plant is loft thereby. 

Thefe plants have been conftantly preferved in the 
green-houfe, fuppofing them too tender to live thro* 
the winter in the open air ; but I have had large plants 
of this kind, which have remained in a warm litua- 
tion many years without any cover, and have been 
much ftronger, and flowered better, than thofe which 
were houfed ; though, indeed, it will be proper to 
keep a plant or two in fhelter, left by a very fevere 
winter (which fome times happens in England) the 
plants abroad fhould be deftroyed. 
They may alio be propagated by cuttings, which 
fhould be planted in April, upon a bed of light earth, 
and watered and {haded until they have taken root, af- 
ter which they may be expofed to the open air but 
they fhould remain in the fame bed till July or Au- 
guft following, before they are tranfplanted, by which 
time they will have made ft rung roots, and may be 
removed with fafety to the places where they are to 
remain, obferving (as was before directed) to water 
and fhade them until they have taken root •, after 
which you may train them up with ftrait ftems, by 
fattening them to (ticks, otherwife they are apt to 
grow crooked and irregular -, and when you have got 
their ftems to the height you defign them, they may 
then be reduced to regular heads, and with pruning 
their irregular flioots every year, they may be kept 
in very good order. 

This plant grows in great plenty in the kingdom .of 
Naples, where the goats feed upon it, with whofe 
milk the inhabitants make great quantities of cheele; 
it alfo grows in the iflands of the Archipelago, where 
the Turks ufe the wood of thefe fhrubs to make han- 
dles for their fabres, and theCaliogers of Patmos make 
their beds of this wood. 

This is, as hath been before obferved, by many peo- 
ple, fuppofed to be the Cytifus of Virgil, Columella, 
and the old writers in hufbandry, which they men- 
tion as an extraordinary plant, and worthy of culti- 
vation for fodder, from whence feveral perfons have 
recommended it as worthy of our care in England. 
But however ufeful this plant may be in Crete, Sicily, 
Naples, or thofe warmer countries, yet I am per- 
fuaded it will never thrive in England, fo as to be of 
any real advantage for that purpofc j for in fevere 
froft it is very fubjec't to be deftroyed, or at leaft fo 
much damaged, as not to recover its former verdure 
before the middle or latter end of May •, and the 
fhoots which are produced will not bear cutting above 
once in a fummer, and then will not be of any confide- 
rable length and the ftems growing very woody, will 
render the cutting of it very troublefome ; fo that, 
upon the whole, it can never anfwer the trouble and 
expence in cultivating it, nor is it worth the trial, 
fince we have fo many other plants preferable to it ; 
though in hot, dry, rocky countries, where few other 
plants will thrive, this may be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage, fince in fuch fituations this plant will live 
many years, and thrive very well. 
But however unfit this may be for fuch ufes in Eng- 
land, yet for the beauty of its hoary leaves, which 
will abide all the year, together with its long conti- 
nuance in flower, it deferves a place in every good 
garden, where, being intermixed with fhrubs of _the 
fame growth, it makes a very agreeable variety. 
As there are atprefent fo many perfons inquifitive to 
know which is the true Cytifus mentioned by the an- 
ticnts, I have taken the pains of tranfcribing briefly 
what they have faid as to its defcription, by which 
may be judged how uncertain it is to determine in an 
affair where there is fo little to be found in authors to 
aflilt us. 

Theophraftus fays, Cytifus is fuch an enemy to' other 
plants, that it will kill them, by robbing them of 
nourifhment, and that the medulla of it is fo hard and 
thick, that it comes the ncareft of anv thine to Ebcnurn. 

The 
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The flirub Cytifus, by Ariftomachus, the Athenian, 
as may be feen in Pliny [who fays much the lame as 
Varro and Columella, from whom probably he has 
taken it,] is highly commended for food for fheep, 
and, being dry, for iwine ; the utility [as to health 
and fattening, Dai.] the lame as that of Ervum, but 
the fatiety is quicker, a four-footed animal growing 
fat with a little of it, fo that cattle fet light by their 
Barley. 

No food makes a greater quantity, nor better milk, 
and it excels all things as to the difeafes of cattle; 
moreover, being given dry, or in a decoction of wa- 
ter mixed with wine, to nudes whole milk fails, it 
helps very much,and makes the children flronger, and 
take to their feet fooner; green, it is alfo good for 
them, or dry, if it be made moift. 
Democritus and Ariftomachus fay, bees will never 
want food, if they have Cytifus enough, nor is any 
thing cheaper. 

If, when the feed be fown, mowers are wanting, Co- 
lumella directs, That it be watered the fifteen fol- 
lowing days. 

It is fown [according to the antients] after the equi- 
noxes. It is perfected in three years. It is mown 
in the vernal equinox [for it flouriflies all the win- 
ter, Dal.] with die cheap labour of a' boy, or old 
woman. 

The Cytifus is hoary in afpect. If any one would 
exprefs its likenefs briefly, it is a fhrub of a broader 
fort of Trefoil. 

In winter, being moiftcned, ten pounds will fatisfy a 
horfe, and a Ids quantity other animals. Being dry, 
it has more virtue, and a lels quantity fatisfies. 
This flirub was found in the iflc Cythnus, thence it 
was tranflatcd into all the Cyclades, and afterwards 
into the cities of Greece, where it occafioned a great 
increafe of cheefe. 

It fears not the injury of heat nor cold, nor hail nor 
fnow, and Hyginus adds, nor of enemies, becaufe 
the wood is of no value. 

Alfo Galon, in his book de Antid. writes, " Cytifus 
" is a flirub. In Myfia, in that part that is ncarcft to 
" our province, there is a tract which they callBrot- 
" ton, in which there is a place full of Cytifus, from 
«* the flowers of which, all agree, the bees make very 
ct much honey. 

46 It is a fruticofc plant j it rifes to the height of a 
" Myrtle." 

He fays, feven fimple leaves have the faculty of di- 
gefting, mixed with warm water, as the leaves of 
Mallows : thus Galen. 

Cornarus too fecurely writes, That Cytifus cither ne- 
ver came among the Germans, or that it perifhed long 
ago. From what Pliny fays, That it was very rare in 
Italy in his time, he cannot perfuade me, that nothing 
could grow in Germany, that was fcarce in Italy. Jo. 
Bauh. 

Strabo, contrary to Diofcoridcs, Pliny, and Galen, 
will have the Cytifus to be a tree, and he likens it to 
the Balfamum, an odoriferous tree, which probably 
was the occafion, that Cornarus thought this tree came 
nearcft to a fhrub, becaufe Pliny faid the wood was of 
no value, therefore he perfuades himfelf, that it pro- 
duces woody branches, not tender and foft, as in an 
herb. 

But Virgil mews it is neither a tree nor a fhrub, 
when he fays: 
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Non me pafcente, capella?, 



FJorentem Cytifum, & falices caprctis amaras." 

[Buc. Eclog. I. 

Sic Cytifo paftas diftendunt ubera vaccre." 

He log. 9. 

Nec Cytifo faturantur apes, nec fronde capellar.'* 

Eclog. 10. 



Virgil, I fay, indicates very plainly in thefe vcrfes, 
that it is neither a tree nor a fhrub, for goats do not 
ule it 5 nor can they,, if they were wont to eat flowery 
trees. Neither will what Cornarus lays avail, when 
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Pliny fays the wood is of no value, that it'muft of 
necelfity produce woody branches ; nay, the contrary 
is rather true, that there is no value in the wood, 
that it bears viny pliable branches, with which the 
goats cannot be latiated. 

Theocritus very plainly exprefl'es it, That Cytifus b 
a very grateful food to goats : 

f « Capra Cytifum, lupus capellam fequitur." 

Which is thus imitated by Virgil : 

<c Torva lea?na lupumfequitur, lupus ipfecapellam: 
"Florentem Cytifum fequitur lafciva capella." 

Amatus, to avoid this di/Kculty, concludes Cytifus to 
be between trees and fhrubs, by the difference of ge- 
nus, to be diftinguifhed by Pliny, that, as a tree, it 
may be ufed in the feminine gender, as a fhrub in 
the mafculine, which is not worth the minding. 
Columella ufes Cytifus in the feminine gender, and 
Theocritus and others in the mafculine-, as Cob. 
Confl. in Lex. who writes that it was called 
*o*, and Theocritus calls this fhrub xvfrAfr, and others, 
m'tic-ov others again TrMs. 

Of Cythnus, or, as others, of Cythifa, the name of 
an ifland, as Seven us has it. 

Among thefe words of Diofcorides in fome manu- 
fcripts, there are found, falfely written, in fome, Te- 
linen Triphyllon, in others Lotum Grandem. 
Diofcorides's description of the Cytifus is not fb ac- 
curate, that from it the true Cytifus may be afcer- 
tained. 

Although in the feveral fpecies of Cytifufes it is hard 
to judge which is the legitimate Cytifus fpecified by 
the antients ; the molt fkilful take ic to be that which 
Maranthus has defcribed, which is our Medico, which 
has been ranged under the genus of Cytifus, by molt 
of the writers before Dr. Tournefort, who eftabiifhed 
the genus of Medicago, on account of the fecd-veflcl 
being like that of Medica, or Snail Trefoil. 
This plant grows in great plenty at Abruzzo, where 
the goats feed upon it, and from their milk are made 
great quantities of cheefe. I have had both feeds and 
ipecimens of the plant fent me from thence, by per- 
fbns of the greatelt Ikill in botany, who have affured 
me, that this plant is generally fuppofed, by all the 
people of learning in that country, to be the plant 
mentioned by Virgil. 

Trifolium fruticans, according to Dodonseus, or Po- 
lemonium, according to fome, is improperly called, 
Cytifus by many. 

Trifolium candidum Dodon. by fome is faid to be 
the Cytifus of Columella, concerning which, fee Lib. 
Hift. n. 9. 17. of Trifolious herbs. 
Tragus writes, That their opinion is to be rejected, 
who interpret the Trifolium pratenfe to be a Cytifus. 
Some contend the Trifolium candidum of Dodon. the 
Rectum Melilotum vulgarem, to be the Cytifus of 
the antients, as Dodonaius fays, but they have not hit 
on the truth. 

Ruellius .writes, That he was afraid that Marcellus 
took Cytifus for Medica. 
MEDICAGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. S05. Medica. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 410. tab. 231. Snail Trefoil. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower hath a cylindrical erccl impalement of o?ie leafy 
which is cut at the brim into five equal acute figments. 
'The flower is of the butterfly kind, having an oval crcft 
ftandardy whofe borders are reflexed. The vsings are ob- 
long* oval 9 and fixed to the keel by an appendix. The 
keel is oblongy bifid y abtufe 9 and reflexed. It hath ten 
ftamina y nine of which are joined, and the ciher is Jingle, 
terminated by fmall fummits* and an cblo:;g germen, which 
Jits upon a Jhort flyle 9 is involved with the flamina by the 
keely and crowned by a very fmall fiigma. The gcrmen 
afterward turns to a long compreffid pod, twifted into the 
form of a finail, inclofing many kidnty-Jbaped feeds. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fame feet ion 
and clafs, as the former by Tournefort and Linnsus. 
The Species are, 

1. Medic ago {Marina) pedunculis racemofis, legumi- 
nibus cochleatis, fpinofis, caule procumbente tomcn- 
tofo. Hort. Cliff. 378. Medicago with branching foot- 

• fialk$ % fnail-Jhaped prickly pods, and a trailing woolly 
fialk. Medica Marina. Lob. Icon. 38. Sea Medick, or 
Snail Trefoil. 

2. Medicago (Scutellata) legu minibus chochleatis, in- 
ermibus ftipulis dentatis caule angulofo diffufo, foli- 
olis oblongo ovatis acute dentatis. Medicago with 
Jmootb fnatl-floaped pods, indented ftipula, an angular dif- 
fufed fialk, and oblong, oval, /mall leaves, which are 
Jharply indented. Medica fcutellata. J. B. 2. 384. Snail 
Trefoil, commonly called Snails. ' 

3. Mbdicago (Tomato) legu minibus tornatis inermibus, 
ftipulis acute dentatis foliolis ferratis. Medicago with a 
turned fmooth pod, acute indented ftipuU, and the fmall 
leaves flawed. Medica tornata minor lenis. Park. 
Theat. 1116. Snail T re/oil with a fmaller, turned, fmooth 
fruit. 

4. Medicago (Intortexta) leguminibus cochleatis fpi- 
nofiflimis aculeis utrinque tendentious. Medicago with 
'very prickly fnail-Jhaped pods, whofe fpines point every 
zvay. Medica magno fructu, aculeis furfum & deor- 
fum tendentibus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 411. Snail Tre- 
foil with a large fruit, whofe fpines point upward and 
downward, commonly called Hedgehog. 

5. Medicaco (Laciniata) leguminibus chochleatis fpi- 
nofis, foliolis acute dentatis tricufpidifque. Medicago 
'With prickly fnail-Jhaped pods, whofe lobes are acutely in- 
dented, and terminate in three points. Medica cochleata 
dicarpos capfula rotunda fpinosa, foliis eleganter dif- 
feftis. H. L. B. Snail-fhaped Trefoil, having a double 
fruit with a round prickly capfule, and elegant cut leaves. 
There are many other fpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally in the warm parts of Europe, and are 
frequently preferved in botanic gardens for the fake 
of variety ; but thefe are rarely cultivated in other 
gardens, fo it would be befide mypurpofe to enume- 
rate them here. 

The firlt fort grows naturally on the borders of the 
Mediterranean Sea ; this is a perennial plant, with 
trailing woolly branches about a foot long, which are 
divided into fmall branches, garnifhed with fmall, tri- 
foliate, downy leaves at each joint, ftanding upon 
Ihort foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced from 
the fide and at the ends of the branches, in fmall 
clutters ; they are of a bright yellow colour, and are 
fucceeded by fmall roundifh fnail-fliaped fruit, which 
are downy, and armed with a few Ihort fpines. The 
flowers appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen 
hi September. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fawn upon a warm border of dry foil in the fpring, 
where the plants are defigned to remain ; when the 
plants are come up, two or three of them may be 
tranfplanted into fmall pots to be flickered in win- 
ter, becaufe in very fevere froft, thofe which are in 
the open air are frequently deftroyed though they 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters, if they 
are growing in a dry foil and a flieltcred fituation. 
Thofe plants which are left remaining, will require no 
other culture but to thin them where they are too 
clofe, and keep them clean from weeds. This fort may 
be propagated by cuttings, which may be planted 
in June or July, in a lhady border, covering them 
clofe with a glafs to exclude the external air j thefe 
will take root in about fix weeks time, and may then 
be either planted in a warm border or in pots, and 
treated in the fame way as the feed ling plants. 
The fecond fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the warm parts of Europe, but in England 
it is frequently cultivated in gardens for the oddnefs 
of its fruit, which is twifted in the form of a fnail 
and as it ripens turns to a dark brown colour, fo as to 
have the appearance of fnails feeding on the plants at 
a diftant view. This hath trailing branches ; the 
flowers are of a pale yellow, and come out from the ' 
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fide of the branches. Thefe appear in Ju ne and July, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. It is propagated 
by feeds, which ihould be fown in the middle of April, 
where .the plants are to remain ; and the plants would 
be thinned where they are too clofe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. 
The third fort is alio an annual plant, which grows 
in the fame countries as the former. This hath trail- 
ing branches, and yellow flowers like the fecond fort, 
but the fruit is much longer and clofer twifted, fo as 
to refemble the figure of a veflel called a pipe, being 
lefs at each end than in the middle. This is frequently 
kept in gardens for the fake of variety, and may be 
propagated and treated in the fame way as the fecond 
fort. 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, which was for- 
merly more cultivated in the Englilh gardens than 
at prcfent. The ftalks, leaves, and flowers, are like 
thofe of the two former forts, but the fruit is much 
larger, and clofely armed with long fpines like a 
hedgehog, from whence it had the title ; thefe fpines 
point every way, fo that it is difficult to handle the 
fruit without Ihiarring for it. This is propagated by 
feeds in the fame way as the fecond fort, and the plants 
require the fame treatment. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in September. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Syria j it is an an- 
nual plant, with trailing ftalks like the former ; the 
lobes of the trifoliate leaves arewedge-fhaped, fliarply 
indented on the edges, and at the top have three 
acute points. The flowers are of a pale yellow, and 
the fruit is fnail-fliapcri, but fmall, armed with many 
weak Ipines. It flowers about the fame time with the 
former, and may be cultivated in the fame way. 
MEDLAR. See Mcspjlus. 

MELA MP Y RUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 173. 
tab. 78. Lin. Gen. Plant. 660. Mf*a7* 7ru f 6 *> of (j.lxxs> 
black, and zrvfos, Wheat.] Cow Wheat. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent cmpalemcnt of one leaf, which- 
is tubulous, cut into four fegmcnts at the brim. The flower 
is of the lip kind, having an oblong recurved tube com- 
pre/fed at the brim ■> the upper lip is formed like a helmet, 
and is comprejfed and indented at the top \ the under lip 
is plain, crcll, and cut into three fegmcnts at the top, 
which are equal and obtufe. It hath four awl-fhcped 
ftamina which are curved under the upper lip, two' of 
which are floor ter than the other, terminated by oblong 
fnmmits, and in the center is Jituated an acute-pointed ger- 
men, fupportiug a Jingle flylc crowned by an obtufe ftigma. 
The empalemcnt afterward turns to an oblong acute-pointed 
capfule with two cells, inclofmg two pretty large oval 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fc&ion 
of Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two Ihorter 
ftamina, and the feeds are included in a capnfule. 
The Si>ecies are, 

1. Melampyrum {Pratcnfc) floribus fecundis Iatcra- 
libus, conjugationibus remotis, corollis claufis. Flor. 
Suec. 513. Cow Wheat with fruitful foot-ftalks of 
flowers ftanding at a diftancc, and the petals fhut. Me- 
lampyrum luteum latifolium* C. B. P. 234. Broad- 
leaved yellow Cow Wheat. 

2. Melampyrum {Criflatum) fpicis quadrangularibus 
bracteis cordatis compacts denticulis imbricatis. Flor. 
Suec. 510. Cow Wheat with quadrangular fpikes, and 
heart -Jhaf>ed braele*, which are imbricated/ Melampyrum 
luteum anguftifolium. d B. P. 234. Tcllow narrow- 
leaved Cow Wheat. . 

3. Melampyrum {Arvenfe) fpicis conicis laxe bracleis 
dentato-fetaceis. Flor. Seuc. 511. Cow Wheat with 
loofe conical fpikes, and briftly indented bratlea. Melam- 
pyrum purpurafcentc coma. C. B. P. 234. Cow Wheat 

with pur plifh tops. 

4. Melampyrum (Nemorofuni) floribus fecundis latcra- 
libus bradlcis dentato cordato lanceolatis, fummis, 
coloratis fterilibus, calycibus lanatis. Flor. Suec. 512. 
Cow Wheat with fruitful lateral flowers, heart fpear- 
Jbaped bracle<c, fterile coloured tops, and woolly empale 4 - 

8 S ments. 
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merits. Melarnpyrum coma caerulea. C. B. P. 234. 
Cow IVbeat with blue tops. 

Thcfc plants are fclclom cultivated in gardens* The 
firft fort grows naturally in woods in many parts of 
England. The fecond fort grows plentifully in Bed- 
fordshire and Cam bridge flu re. The fourth fort grows 
in the northern parts or' Europe. The third fort 
grows naturally in fome of the landy lands in Norfolk, 
tho' not in great plenty ; but in Weft Friezland and 
Flanders, it grows very plentifully among the Corn ; 
and Clufius fays, it fpoils their bread, making it dark 
and that thofe who eat of it ufed to be troubled with 
heavincfs of the head, in the fame manner as if they 
had eaten Darnel or Cockle : but Mr. Ray fays, He 
has eaten of this bread very often, but could never 
perceive that it gave any difagrecable tafte, or that it 
was accounted unwholefome by the country people, 
who never endeavour to feparate it from the Corn : 
and Taberna-'montanus declares, he has often eaten it 
without any harm and fays, it makes a very pleafant 
bread. It is a delicious food for cattle, particularly 
for fattening of oxen and cows, for which purpole it 
may be cultivated. 

The feeds of thefc plants mould be fown in the au- 
tumn foon after they are ripe, otherwile it feldom 
grows the firft year when the plants come up, they 
muft be weeded in the fpring while young, and as foon 
as they begin to fhew their flowers, the cattle may be 
fed upon it ; but they fhould be confined to a cer- 
tain Ipace, and not permitted to run over the whole 
field to trample it down, which would deftroy a great 
part of it. 

The third and fourth forts make a pretty appear- 
ance, with their purple and blue tops, during the 
months of July and Auguft. They are all of them 

annual plants. 
MELANTHIUM, Star-flower. 

The Characters arc, 
The fiower has no empalement (unlefs the corolla is Jo call- 
ed) it bath fix oblong, oval, fpreading petals, which are 
permanent* and fix /lender creel ftamina infer ted above the 
tails, with globular fummits, with a /freaked globular 
germ en , fitpporting three curved diftintl ftyles, crowned 
by obtufe ftigma the gertnen afterward turns to an oval 
capfule, having three cells, which are united within, con- 
(awing feveral oval compre/fed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third feet ion of 
Linnasus's fixth clafs, intitlcd Hexandria Trigynia, 
the flower having fix ftamina and three ftyles. 

The Species arc, 
t . Melanthium (Pirgittiam) petalis unguiculatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 483. Star-flower with tender naiU/haped pe- 
tals. Afphodelo affinis Floridana, ramofo caule, flo- 
ribus ornithogali obfolctis. Pluk. tab. 434. f. 8. 

2. Melanthium (Sibericum) petalis feffilibus. Amoen. 
Acad. 2. p. 349. Star-flower with feffile petals. Orni- 
thogalum fpicis florum longiflimis ramofis. Flor. 
Sibcr. p. 45. 

3. Melanthium (Puntlatum) petalis punctatis, foliis 
* cucullatis. Amccn. Acad. 6. Star-flower with punctu- 
ated petals* and hooded leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia and in other 
parts of North America, but being a plant of little 
beauty, is feldom cultivated except in botanic gar- 
dens •, the flower-ftalks of this rifes from fix to eight 
inches high, branching upward into three or four di- 
vifions, garni flied below the flower with two or three 
linear leaves. The flowers are competed of fix 
fprcading petals of a dufky worn-out colour, which 
arc rarely fucccedcd by feeds in England. 
If the roots of this plant are planted in a border of 
light earth, not too dry, they will thrive and pro- 
duce their flowers here, but feldom increafe. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia, fo is at 
pre fen t a ft ranger in England, but may be propagated 
here (if once obtained) by planting the bulbous roots 
in an caft border. 

The third fort grows at the Capie of Good Hope, fo 
is too tender to thrive in the open air in England. But 
if the roots arc planted in a border, covered in win- 
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ter with a garden frame, and treated in the fame wav 
as is directed for the Ixia, they will thrive and Rower 
annually. 

MELA STOMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 481. Grofliila- 
ria. Sloan. Hilt. Jam. Plum. Sp. 18. The American 
Goofe berry -tree, vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
The fiower has a permanent empalement of one leaf /well- 
ing like a bladdery and obtufe. It hath five roundijb pe- 
tals, which are infer ted into the border 0/ the empalement, 
and ten floor t ftamina, terminated by long ercii fummits a 
little curved. Under the flower is fituated a roundi/h 
gertnen* fitpporting a /lender ftyle, crowned by an incurved 
indented ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a berry 
with five cells, covered by the empalement which crowns 
it, and contains many fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thofe plants whole flowers have 
ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Melastoma (Plantaginis folio) foliis denticulatis 
ovatis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 389. Melaftoma with 
oval, acute-pointed, indented leaves. Grofiularia Ame- 
ricana, plantaginis folio anipliflimo. Plum. Sp. 1 8. 

2. Melastoma (Acinodendron) foliis denticulatis fub- 
trinerviis ovatis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 558. Melafto- 
ma with oval indented leaves ending in acute points, 
having three veins. Grofiularia alia plantaginis folio, 
fructu rariore violaceo. Plum. Sp. 1 8. 

3. Melastoma (Hirta) foliis denticulatis quinquener- 
vibus, ovato-lanceolatis caule hifpido. Lin. Sp. 390. 
Melaftoma with fpear-fhaped indented leaves, with five 
veins, and a prickly ft alk. GrofTularia plantaginis folio 
anguftiorc hirfuto. Plum. Sp. 18. 

4. Melastoma (Holofericca) foliis integerrimis triner- 
viis oblongo-ovatis tomentofis racemis brachiatis, 
fpicis bipartitis. Lin. Sp. 559. Melaftoma with very 
entire oblong oval leaves, which are woolly on their under 
fide, and /pikes of flowers dividing in two parts. Arbor 
raccmofa Brafiliana, folio Malabathri. Brcyn. Cent, 
tab. 2 & 3. 

5. Melastoma (Groffularioides) foliis lanceolatis utrin- 
que glabris nervis tribus ante bafin coeuntibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 162. Melaftoma with fpear-fhaped leaves fmootb 
on both fides, and three veins which join before they reach 
the bafe. Grofiularia fructu non lpinofo, Malabathri 
foliis oblongis, floribus herbaceis racemofis, fru&u 
nigro. Sloan. Cat. 165. 

6. Melastoma (Bicolor) foliis lanceolatis, nervis tribus 
longitudinalibus, fubtus glabris coloratis. Hort. Cliff. 
1 62 . Melaftoma with fpear-fhaped leaves having three 
longitudinal veins, fmootb and coloured on their under 
fide. 

7. Melastoma (Malabathrica) foliis lanccolato-ovatis 
quinquenervibus fcabris. Flor. Zeyl. 171. Melaftoma 
with fpear-fhaped oval leaves which are rough, and have 
five veins. Melaftoma quinque ncrvia hirta major, ca- 
pitulis fericeis villofis. Burm. Zeyl. 155. tab, 73. 

8. Melastoma (Laevigata) foliis oblongo-ovatis minu- 
tiffime dentatis inferne fericeis quinquenervibus, flo- 
ribus racemofis. Melaftoma with oblong oval leaves, 
having very fmall indentures on the edges, and JSlky on their 
under fide, with five veins, and /lowers growing in long 
bunches. Groflularias fructu, arbor maximo non fpi- 

' nofa, Malabathri folio maximo inodora, florc race- 
mofo albo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 165. 

9. Melastoma (Petiolatis) foliis denticulatis ovatis acu- 
minatis, inferne nitidifiimis, pctiolis longiflimis. Me- 
laftoma with oval acute-pointed leaves, which are indented 
cn their edges, very Jhining on their under fide, and have 

very long foot-ftalks. 

10. Melastoma {Umbellata) foliis cordatis acuminatis 
integerrimis, inferne incanis, floribus urn bell atis. 
Melaftoma with heart-Jbaped, acute-pointed, entire leaves, 
hoary on their under fide, and flowers growing in umbels. 
Sambucus Barbadcnfis dicta, foliis lubincanis. Pluk. 
Phy t. tab. 221. fol. 6. 

1 1. Melastoma (Raccmofa) foliis oblongo-cordatis acu- 
minatis, denticulato-ferratis, floribus racemofis fpar- 

fis. 
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lis. .Melaftoma with oblong* hedrt-fljaped, acute -pointed 
leaves* having Jawed indentures, and flowers growing 
thinly in long bunches. 

12. Melastoma (Verticillata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, 
quinquenervibus, fubtus aureis, floribus verticillatis, 
caule tomentofo. Melaftoma with oval fpear-Jhapcd 
leaves having five veins* which are of a geld colour on their 
under f/de, and flowers growing in whorls, with a woolly 
ftalk. 

13. Melastoma {Acuta) foliis lanceolatis acutis denti- 
culatis inferne in can is trmervibus, floribus racemofis. 
Melajloma with acute Jpear-Jhaped leaves which are in- 
dented on their edges, hoary on their under fide, have three 
veins, and flowers growing in bunches. 

14. Melastoma {Glabra) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acu- 
minatis integerrimis, utrinque glabris trmervibus, flo- 
ribus racemofis. Melaftoma with entire, oval, Jpear- 
Jhaped leaves ending in acute points, having three veins, 
and finooth on both fides, with flowers growing in long 
bunches. Arbor Syrinamenfis, canelhe folio utrinque 
glabro. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 249. fol. 5. 

15. Melastoma (jQuinqiienervia) foliis ovat is quinquc- 
nervibus fcabris, floribus racemofis alaribus. Melaftoma 
with oval rough leaves having five veins, and flowers 
growing in bunches from the fides of the branches. 

16. Melastoma (Qblandria) foliis lanceolatis trinervi- 
bus glabris, margin ibus hifpidis. Melaftoma with fmootb 
fpear-Jhaped leaves having three veins, and hairy prickles 
on the border. 

17. Melastoma (Afpera) foliis ovatis quinquenervibus 
glabris, marginibus hifpidis. Melaftoma with oval 
finooth leaves, having five veins, and hairy prickly 

borders. 

18. Melastoma (Seabroja) foliis ovato-lanceolatis fca- 
bris acuminatis quinquenervibus, floribus racemofis. 
Melaftoma with oval, fpear-Jhapcd, acute-pointed leaves, 
having five veins* and flowers growing in long bunches. 
The title of this genus of plants was given to it by 
Profeflbr Burman, of Amfterdam, in the Thefaurus 
Zeylanicus ibme of thefe plants have been titled 
Sambucus, others Chriftophoriana, and to fome of 
the fpecies Dr. Plukenet gave the title of Actdendron ; 
but Sir Hans Sloane and Father Plumier, gave them 
the title of Grofllilaria, from whence I have applied 
the Englilh name of Goofeberry to them, which is 
the name by which fome of the forts are known in 
America. 

The firft fort rifes about four or five feet high, the 
Item and branches being covered with long ruflet 
hairs 9 the leaves are placed on the branches oppofite *, 
they are five inches long and two broad, and are alfo 
covered with the fame ruflet down, having five ribs 
or veins running through the leaves from end to end, 
but the three inner join before they reach the bafe,with 
fmall traniverfe ribs ; the fruit is produced at the end 
of the moots, which is a pulpy blue berry, as large as 
a Nutmeg. 

The fecond fort grows to be a large tree, having ma- 
ny crooked branches, covered with a brown bark, 
the leaves placed oppofite on the branches ; thefe arc 
finooth, entire, and above five inches long, and two 
broad in the middle, with three deep veins running 
through them ; both fides of thefe leaves are of a 
light green and fmooth, and are fharply indented on 
their edges, ending in acute points. The fruit 
grows in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches ; 
they arc thinly placed on the fpikes, and are of a 
Violet colour. 

The third fort grows to the height of twenty feet, with 
a large trunk, covered with a ruflet bark : the leaves 
of this tree are very large, being above (even inches 
long, and three and a quarter broad, of a dark ruflet 
colour on their upper fide, but of a yellowifti ruflet on 
their under, foft to the touch, having a foft down over 
them i the ftalks are covered with rough hairs, and the 
leaves are placed by pairs on the branches, which 
make a beautiful appearance when the trees are viewed 
at a diftancc. 

The fourth fort feldom grows more than eight or ten 
feet high, the leaves are about four inches long, 
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having three veins, which join before they reach the 
bale ; they are entire, and are of a faciin colour on 
their under fide, but of a light green on their upper; 
thefe are placed by pairs on the branches. 

The fifth fore feldom grows more than feven or eight 
feet high, ipreading out into many brandies, which 
are covered with a fmooth purple bark ; they arc len- 
der, and are garnifhed with lpcar-fiinpcd leaves, five 
inches long and two broad in the middle, where they 
are broadcit ; they are fmooth on both fides, their 
edges are entire, arid they terminate in acute points. 
The flowers are produced in pretty long hanging 
bunches, of an herbaceous colour, with long ftylcs 
which areftretched out a good length beyond the pe- 
tals? and are permanent ; the fruit is fmall, and black 
when ripe. 

The fixth fort rifes four or five feet high, dividing 
into many flender branches, which arc fmooth, and 
garnilhed with Ipear-fhapcd leaves three inches long, 
and one and a quarter broad, of a Lucid green on the 
upper fide, but white on the under, having three lon- 
gitudinal veins which join before they reach the bale ; 
thefe are entire, and placed alternately on the branches. 
The flowers are produced in a loofe panicle at the 
end of the branches ; they are fmall, white, and have 
pretty long tubes ; thele are fucceeded by fmall pur- 
ple fruit. 

The feventh fort rifes with an angular ftalk fix or feven 
feet high, fending out branches oppofite, which are 
garnilhed with Jpear-fhaped, oval, . rough leaves, 
placed by pairs ; they are hairy, of a dark green on 
their upper fide, but of a pale green on their under. 
The flowers arc produced at the end of the branches, 
two or three Handing together; they are large, and 
of a Rofe colour, inclining to purple, fitting in largei 
hairy empalements ; thefe are fucceeded by roundiih 
purple fruit crowned by the empalcment, which are 
filled with a purple pulp furrounding tiie feeds. 
The eighth fort grows to the height of twenty feet, 
with a large ftrait ftem, covered with a gray bark, 
and at the top divides into many angular branches ; 
thefe are garnilhed with oblong oval leaves near a 
foot long, and fix inches broad in the middle, of a 
dark green on their upper fide, but filky on their un- 
der, with five ftrong longitudinal veins , they are in- 
dented on their edges, and placed oppofite. The 
flowers are produced in loofe long bunches at the end 
of the branches ; thefe are white, and are fucceeded 
by roundiih purple fruit, filled with pulp, in which 
the feeds are lodged. 

The ninth fort riles with a ftrong erect ftalk near 
thirty feet high, covered with a gray bark, dividing 
at the top into feveral angular comprefled branches, 
which are garnilhed with oval leaves indented on their 
edges ; they are feven inches long and almoft five 
broad, (landing by pairs oppofite on very long foot- 
ftalks, of a lucid green on their upper fide, but of a 
pale gold colour and fattiny on their under, with five 
rtrong longitudinal veins, and a great number of 
fmaller tranfverfc ones. The flowers arc produced in 
loofe panicles at the end of the branches ; they arc 
white, and arc fucceeded by purple fruit, about the 
fame fize as thofe of the former. 
The tenth fort rifes with a fhrubhy ftalk ten or twelve 
feet high, covered with a hairy bark, and divides in- 
to many branches toward the top, which are garni fli* 
ed with heart-lhaped leaves ending in acute points ; 
they arc five inches long and three broad toward their 
bafe, entire in their borders, of a dark green on their 
upper fide, ,but hoary on their under, with five lon- 
gitudinal veins, and many fmaller tranfverfe ones 
thefe are placed oppofite, and ft and upon hairy foot- 
ftalks, two inches and a half in length. The flow- 
ers arc produced at the end of the branches, in a 
fort of umbel •, they are of a pale Rofe colour and 
pretty large, fitting on hairy empalements ; thefe arc 
fucceeded by fmall black fruit, a little larger than 
Elder-berries. . 

The eleventh fort rifes with a (hrubby ftalk about 
eight or nine feet high, covered with a dark brown 
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bark, and divides at the top into many draggling 
branches, which are garnifhed with oblong heart- 
Ihaped leaves fix inches long, and three broad toward 
their bale, ending in acute points, indented on their 
edges with fliarp ferrarures ; they are fmooth on both 
fides, and of a light green colour. The flowers are 
produced in very loofe bunches at the end of the 
branches ; they are fmall, of an herbaceous colour, 
and are fucceeded by fmall fruit, of a dark colour 

when ripe.. r 
The twelfth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk five or fix 
feet hi Hi, dividing into many fmaller branches, which 
are covered with a hairy woolly bark, of a rufty iron 
colour ; thefe are garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped 
leaves, one inch and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad in the middle i they are of a dark 
green on their upper fide, and of a rufty iron colour 
on their under, having five longitudinal veins j they 
are placed oppofite, and fit dole to the branches. The 
flowers come out" in whorls at the joints of the ftalks i 
they are fmall, of a purplifh colour, and are fucceed- 
ed by fmall black fruit. 

The thirteenth fort is a low fhrub, feldom nfing 
more than three feet high, dividing at the bottom 
into ilender branches, which are garnifhed with fpear- 
fhaped leaves, ending in acute points •, thefe are five 
inches long, and one and a half broad in the middle, 
fawedon their edges, of a dark green on their upper 
fidts but of a hoary white on their under, having 
three longitudinal veins they arc placed oppofite, 
upon fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced in 
loofe bunches at the end of the branches •, they are 
white, and fucceeded by fmall purple fruit. 
The fourteenth fort hath a fhrubby ltalk eight or nine 
feet high, divided toward the top into many (lender 
branches which are fmooth, garnilhed with oval fpear- 
fhaped leaves, which are feven inches long and three 
broad, ending in acute points ; .they are entire on 
their edges, and fmooth on both fides, ftanding 
oppofite, and have three longitudinal veins. The 
flowers are produced in loofe panicles at the end of 
the branches, and are fucceeded by very fmall pur- 
ple fruit. 

The fifteenth fort rifes with feveral fhrubby ftalks five 
or fix feet high, dividing into feveral crooked branches, 
garnifhed with oval leaves three inches long, and 
almoft as much broad, having five longitudinal veins; 
they are rough, of a dark green on their upper fide, 
but of a pale green on their under, indented on 
their edges, (landing upon very hairy foot-ftalks •, 
they are fometimcs oppofite, and at others alternate, 
on the branches. The flowers are produced in very 
loofe bunches, which come out from the fide of the 
ftalks ; they are fmall, of an herbaceous colour, and 
arc fucceeded by fmall purplifh fruit, filled with very 
fmall feeds. 

The fixteenth fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk feven or 
eight feet high, and divides into many fmooth 
branches, which arc- garnilhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves about four inches long, and one inch and a 
quarter broad in the middle •, they are fmooth on both 
fides, of a dark green colour, and have three longi- 
tudinal veins ; the edges of thefe leaves are clofely let 
with briftly ftinging hairs. The flowers are produced 
in loofe bunches at the end of the branches ; they are 
fmall, of a purplifh colour, and are fucceeded by ve- 
ry fmall black fruit. 

The fe ventcenth fort is in many parts like the former, 
but the leaves are oval, a little more than two inches 
long, and cneand a quarter broad ; thefe have five lon- 
gitudinal veins, and are fmooth on both fides, of a dark 
green colour, and ftand oppofite on fhort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers grow in loofe bunches at the end of the 
branches, they are larger than thole of the former 
fort, but are of the fame colour. The edges of the 
leaves of this fort are clofely fet with ftinging hairs, 
as thofe of the other. 

The eighteenth fort rifes with a flirubby ftalk eight 
or nine feet high, dividing into branches Handing 
oppofite, as do alfo the leaves, which are feven inches 
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long and three broad; rough on their furface, entire 
on their edges, ending in acute points •, they are of 
a light green on both fides, and ftand upon flioi c 
foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced in pretty 
large loofe panicles at the end of the branches ; they 
are fmall, white, and are fucceeded by fmall, round, 
purple fruit. 

All the forts are natives of the warm parts of Ame- 
rica, where there are many more fpecies than arc 
here enumerated. Moll of thefe here mentioned, 
were found by the late Dr. Houftoun, growing, na- 
turally in Jamaica, from whence he fent many of their 
feeds to Europe, fome of which fucceeded ; but molt, 
if not all the plants which were raifed- from them, 
were loft in the fevere winter in 1740, fince which 
time they have not been recovered in Europe. 
There is great beauty in the diverfity of the leaves of 
thefe plants, many of them being very large, and 
moft of them are of different colours on the two fur- 
faces, their under fide being either white, gold co- 
lour, or ruflet, and their upper of different fhades of 
green, fo that they make a fine appearance in the hot- 
houfe all the year ; indeed, their flowers have no 
great beauty to recommend them, but yet for the 
Angular beauty of their leaves, thefe plants deferve a 
place in all curious collections, as much as moft oilier 

forts. 

There are very few of thefe plants at prefent in any 
of the European gardens, which may have been oc- 
cafioned by the difficulty of bringing over growing 
plants from the Weft-Indies ; and the feeds being 
fmall when they are taken out of the pulp, foon be- 
come dry, fo feldom fucceed. The belt way to ob- 
tain thefe plants is, to have the entire fruits put up in 
dry fand as foon as they are ripe, and forwarded by 
the fooneft conveyance to England ; thefe ihould be 
immediately taken out when they arrive, and the 
feeds fown in pots of light earth, anil plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark. When the plants 
come up, and are fit to remove, they muft be each 
planted into a fmall pot of light earth, and plunged 
ioto the tan-bed ; and may afterward be treated in 
the manner directed for the Annona, to which I (hall 
defire the reader to turn, to avoid repetition. 
ME LI A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 473. Azederach. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 616. tab. 387. The Bead-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment of the flower is fmall, erccl, and of one 
leaf cut into five points at the top, which are obtufe. 
The flower bath five long, narrow, fpear-fhaped petals 
which fpread open, and a cyli?tdrical neftarium of one leaf 
the length of the petals, indented at the brim in ten parts. 
It has ten fmall ftamina inferted in the top cf the nccla- 
Hum, terminated by fummits which do not appear abeve 
it y with a conical germcn fupporiing a cylindrical ftyle y 
crowned by an obtufe indented' Jlignta. the gertnen af- 
terward turns to a foft globular fruity including a round- 
ifh nut having five rough furrows, and five cells, each 
containing one oblong feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnsus's tenth clafs, intitled Decandria Monogy- 
nia, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have 
ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Melia {Azedaracb) foliis bipinnatis. Flor. Zeyl. 
162. Melia with double winged leaves. Azederach. 
Dod. Pempt. 848. The Bead-tree, or Falfe Syca;ncrc. ^ 

2. Melia {Azedirachta') foliis pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 
161. Melia with winged leaves. Olea Malabarica, 

fraxini folio. Pluk. Aim. 269. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Syria, from whence 
it was brought to Spain and Portugal, where it is 
now become as common almoft, as if it were a native 
of thofe countries. This in warm countries grows 10 
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fmaller wing», whofe lobes are notched and muenied 
on their edges ; they are of a deep green on their up- 
per fide, and paler on their under. The flowers 
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bunches; they are compofcd of fjve Icnpr, narrow, 
fpear-ihaped petals, of a blue colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong fruit as large as a fma.ll Cherry, 
f/reen at firft, but when ripe changes to a pale yellow, 
mcloling a nut with five deep furro ws, having four or 
nve cells, in each of which is lodged one oblong 
feed. This produces its flowers in England in July, 
but are not often fucceeded by feeds here ; it drops 
its leaves in the autumn, and puts ,out frelh. in the 
fpring. The pulp which furronnds the nut, is faid 
u> have a deadly quality if eaten a fid if mixed with 
grcafe, and given to dogs, it will kill them. The nuts 
are bored through, and ftrung by the Roman Catho- 
lics to ferve as beads. 

There has been of late years fbme of thefe plants in- 
troduced to the iflands in the Weft-Indies, where I 
am informed they continue 1 lowering, and produce 
their fruit molt part of the year. The fruit I have 
received from thence by the title of Indian Lilac, 
from which I have railed many of the plants, and find 
them to be the fame as that from Syria. 
This fort is propagated by feeds (which may be ob- 
tained from Italy or Spain, where thefe trees annually 
produce ripe fruits in the' gardens where they arc 
planted:) the feeds or berries fhould be fown in pots 
filled with good frefli light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where (if the feeds 
are frefli) they will come up in about a month or five 
■weeks time. "When the plants are come up they ihould 
be frequently watered, and fhould have a large 
ihare of free air, by raifinp the glafles every day-, in 
June they, fhould be cxpofed to the open air, in a well 
iheltered fituation, that they may be hardened before 
winter. In O&ober the pots fliould be'removcel un 
der a hot-bed frame, where they may enjoy free open 
air when the weather is mild, and be covered in hard 
froft. During the winter fcafon they muft be refrefli- 
ed gently with water, but by no means repeat this 
coo often, nor give them too much at a time; for 
their leaves being off, they will not be in a condition 
to throw off a fupcrlluity of moifture. 
In March following, you may lhake out the plants 
from the feed-pots and divide them, planting each 
into a feparatc fmall pot, filled with light frefli earth, 
plunging then i into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
greatly promote their rooting, and increafe their 
growth, but they mult not be drawn too much j and 
in June you fliould remove them out into the open 
air as before, and during the three or four winters, 
while the plants are young, you muft flicker them, 
to fecure them from the cold •, but when the plants 
are grown pretty large and woody, they will endure 
to be planted in the open air again ft a fouth wall. 
The belt feafon for this is in April, at which time 
you fhould fliake them out of the pots, being careful 
not to break the earth from the roots, but only pare 
off with a knife the out fide of the ball of earth then 
open your holes and put in the plants, doling the 
earth to their roots, obferving if the weather is dry, to 
give them fome water, which fliould be repeated twice 
a week until the plants have taken root; but you muft 
obferve to plant them on a dry foil, otherwife they 
will be liable to mifcary in fevere frofty weather. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in India, where it 
becomes a large tree the Item is thick, the wood of 
a pale yellow, "and the bark of a dark purple colour 
and very bitter. The branches extend wide on every 
fide, which arc garnifhed with winged leaves, com- 
pofcd of five or fix pair of oblong acute-pointed 
lobes, terminated by an odd one ; thefe are fawed on 
their edges, of a light green colour, and a ftrong 
difagreeable odour ; they itand upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks, which come out fome times oppolitc, and at 
others they are alternate. The Mowers are produced 
in kmg branching panicles which proceed from the 
fide of the branches they are fmall, white, and fit 
in fmall empalements, which are cut in five acute 
fegmcnts thefe arc fucceeded by oval fruit of the 
fize of fmall Olives which are green, afterward yel- 
low, and when ripe, they c lunge to a purple colour ; 
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the pulp which furrounds the nut is oily,. acrid, art I 
bitter; the nut is white, and fliaped like that of the 
former. It grow.: in findy land, both in India and 
the ifland of Ceylon, where it is alwavs green, and 
produces flowers and fruit twice a year' 
This fort is now very rare in England, and alfo in the 
Dutch gardens, where fome ycar.s palt it was more 
common; it is propagated by feeds in the fame way 
as the other fort, but being much tenderer, the 
plants fliould be kept co;i!Linriy in the tan-bed while 
young. In the fummer they may be placed under a 
frame, but in winter diey mutt be removed into the 
bark-itove, and treated in ihe fame way with other 
plants from the fame commies. When the plants 
•have obtained ftrenjjrii, they may be treated more 
hardily, by placing them in winter in a dry itove, and 
jii the middle of fummcr they may be placed abroad 
for two or three month:; in a warm* Puckered Puliation, 
but they fliould not remain too long abroad; anil 
during the winter feafon they fliould be iparinsrly wa- 
tered : with this management the plants will produce 
flowers annually, and as they retain their leaves all 
the year, they arc ornamental in winter in the Hove. 
The firft fort is commonly called, Zizyphus alba, in 
Portugal anil Spain, and in Italy, Pieudocycimo- 
rus. It was by moil of the modem botaniils" titled, 
Azederach, but Or. 1/mnreus has altered it to this of 
Mclia, which was by Theophraltus applied to a lpe- 
cies of Afli. 

MEL1ANTHUS. Tourn. In*. R. II, 430. tab. 
245. Lin. Gen. Plant. 712. [^saiWO^, of pftj, 
honey, and «Vi3\ a flower.] Honey Flower. 

The CiiAiiAcriius arc, 
The fiow'er has a large* eohnred* unequal cmfakmeni* di- 
vided into five fegmeuts \ the two upper are cblong and 
ereft* the lower is Jbort, and fljaped like a bag. The 
middle arc fpear-Jbaped and oppeftc. It bath jour nar- 
row fpear'jhapcd petals* rejlexed at their print s \ (pr ending 
open outward* and Jhaped like the empaltmcnt 'into two 
lips, conn eel ed on their fides, it has a nctt avium of one 
kaf> fit ua ted in the lower fegment of the cmpalemcnt* and 
fafiened with it to the receptacle \ 'it is fijort, comprejfed 
on the fides* and cut on the margin. It hath four creel 
awl-fijaped jlamina* the two under being fome what porter 
than the other* terminated by oblong heart -jhaped fum- 
mits. In the center is fit v.ated a four-cornered gernieu* 
fuppcr ting an ereil flyle, cro wned by a quadrifid Jligwa. 
"The germ en afterward becunes a quadrangular capfula 
with dijl ended cells* divided by partitions in the center, 
each containing one ahnofi ghbtthir feed, fixed to the center 
of the capftle. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feftion of 
Linnams's fourteenth dais, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have two long and two fhortcr Ilamina, 
and their feeds are included in empalemnets. 
The Species are, 

1. Memanthus (Major) flipulis folitariis pctiolo adna- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 492. Honey Flower with ftnglc Jlipulx 
growing clofe to ihe foot-jlalk. Meliamhus Africanus. 
H. L. B. 414. Greater African Honey Flower. 

2. Mklianthus {Minor) flipulis geminis difHnctis. 
Hort. Cliff. 492. Smaller Honey Flower with two 
diftinft flipulr. Meliantlms Africanus minor fectidus. 
Com. Kar. PI. 4. tab. 4. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to Holland in the 
vear 1672 ; this hath a ligneous perennial root, which 
ipreads far on every fide, from which arife many lig- 
neous ftalks which rife four or five feet high, and are 
herbaceous toward the top, where they are garnifhed 
with large winged leaves, which embrace the ftalks 
with their bafe, where they have a large Angle ftipula: 
fattened on the upper fide of the foot-ftalk, with two 
ears at the bafe, which alfo embrace the Italic. The 
leaves have four or five pair of very large lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one ; thefe are deeply jagged on 
their edges into acute fegments, and between the 
lobes runs a double leafy border or wing on the up- 
per fide of the midrib, fo as to connect the bafe of 
*the lobes together ; thefe are alfo deeply ja^ced in 
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the fame manner as the lobes ; they are of a gray co- i 
lour. The flowers are produced in pretty long 
fpikes, which a rife from between the leaves toward 
the top of the (talks ; they are of a brown or chocolate 
colour, and are formed like the lip flowers, but have 
four narrow petals, in which it differs from the other 
plants of this dafs with lip flowers ; thefe are fuc- 
ccededby oblong four-cornered capfulcs, divided by 
a central partition into four cells, each containing one 
round i Ih leed ; this plant flowers in June, but unlefs 
the feafon proves warm, they are not fucceeded by 
feeds in England. 

This plant was formerly preferved in green-houfes as 
a tender exotic, but if planted in a dry foil and a 
warm fituation, it will endure the cold of our ordi- 
nary winters very well and if in a fevere frolt the 
top's of them mould be destroyed, yet the roots will 
abide, and put forth again the fucceeding fpring, lb 
that there is no great danger of lofmg it ; and the 
plants which grow in the open air always Mower much 
better than thole which are preferved in the green- 
houie, as they are lefs drawn, which always is hurr- 
ful to the flowering of plants for it rarely happens 
that any of the plants of" this fort, which are placed 
in the green-houte do (lower, for -they are apt to 
draw up tall and weak, which prevents their 11 owe r- 
ir.fr, and thofe branches which produce flowers, ge- 
nerally decay loon after •, fo that although the Items 
become woody, yet they are not of long duration, 
but the roots fpread where they have room, and fend 
out a great number of italks annually •, and when the 
plants grow in the full ground, molt of thole Italks 
which are not injured by froft, feldom fail to flower 
the fpring following, fo that the lurch: method to have 
them Mower, is to cover the llioots of thefe plants in 
frofty weather with Heeds or mats, to prevent their 
tops being killed by the cold*, therefore it is the belt 
way to plant them clofc to a good afpected wall, and 
on a dry rubbilh, in which they will not fhoot fo vi- 
gorous as in good ground, lb will be lefs fucculent, 
and therefore not lb liable to fuffcr by cold •, but if 
the winter proves fevere, the (talks may be fattened 
up to the wall, and covered to protect them; for 
want of this care the italks are frequently killed to 
the ground in winter, fo that there is feldom any 
* flowers produced. 
This plant may be propagated by taking off its fuck- 
ers or fide flicots, any time from March to Septem- 
ber, obferving to chufefuchas are furniMicd with fibres, 
and after they are planted and taken root, they will 
require no farther care but to keep them clear from 
weeds : they may be alio propagated by planting 
cuttings during any of the fummer months, which, 
if watered and fhaded, will take root very well, and 
may afterwards be tranfplanted where they are de- 
fined to remain. 

The fecond fort is alfoa native of the country about 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence it was brought 
to Europe-, this rifes with round, foft, ligneous (talks 
live or iix feet high, which fend out two or three* 
branches from their fide, garnifhed with winged 
leaves like thofe of the former fort, but not half fo 
large •, thefe have two diftinct (tipulx adhering to 
their foot-ftalks •, they arc of a deep green on their 
upper fide, and whitiflion their under. The flowers 
come out from the fide of the (talks in loofe hanging 
panicles, each fuftaining fix or eight flowers, which 
arc fliaped like thofe of the firlt fort, but fmallcr ; 
the lower part of the petals are green, their upper 
part are of aSaMron colour, and on the outride, in the 
1 welling part of the petals, is a blufh of fine red •, 
thefe have two long and two fhorter (lamina, which 
are terminated by yellow fummits. The Mowers are 
fucceeded by four-cornered fccd-vcflcls, which are 
fhorter than thofe of the firftfort, in which are lodged 
four oval feeds in fc pa rate apartments ; this flowers 
at the fame feafon with the former. 
'i*li:s fort does not fpread its roots as the flrft, fo is 
not propagated with fo great facility, but cutrings of 
thib ioit planted upon an old hot-bed, whole heat is 
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over, and covered clofe with bell or hand-glafles to 
exclude the air, will take root pretty freely ; thefe 
may be planted in pots, and flickered in the winter 
under a common frame for a year or two till they 
have obtained ftrength, then they may be planted in 
a warm border, and treated in the fame way as the 
former fort, with which management I have fcen them 
flower much better than any of thole which have been 
treated more tenderly, and thefe plants have perfected 
their feeds in good feafons. 

MELICOCCA. See Sapindus. 

MKLILOTUS. See Trigonella. 

MELISSA. Tourn. Infl:. R. H. 193. tab. 91. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 647. [fo called of ^-aj, honey, becaufe 
the bees procure it from this plant j it is alfo called 
Meliflbphyllon, and puAAw, a leaf, q. d. Ho- 

ney Leaf.] Baum. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of the open, bell-flecpe, 
angular kind, Jlrcaked with one leaf, whofe brim is forc- 
ed into two lips the upper lip is indented in three parts, 
which are fpread open and reflexed-, the under lip 2s 
fhert, acute, and indented in tzvo parts. The flower is 
of the lip kind, having a cylindrical tube ; the chaps are 
gaping, the upper lip is fiort, creel, forked, and round • 
ifh, indented at the end. The under lip is trifd, the mid- 
dle part being the largcfi. It hath four awl-fJ.mpcd jla- 
mina, two of which are as long as the petal, but the 
other are but half fo long ; they are terminated by frail 
fummits, which join by pairs. It hath a quadrifnl ger- 
men, fupporting a fender ftyle the length of the petal, 
which, with the JUnnina, arc ft! ua ted under the upper lip, 
and is crowned by -a flender, bifid, rejlexed fligma. c i he 
gcrmcn afterward turns to four naked feeds, fitting in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firlt fection of 
Linnajus's fourteenth clafs, which includes the plants 
whole flowers have two long and two fhort {lamina, 
whofe feeds are naked, 

1 

The Species are, 

1. Melissa {Officinalis} raccmis axillaribus vcrticillat:.?, 
pcdiccllis fimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. Bt>um 
with whor led hunches of flowers proceeding from the fries 
of the ftalks, having flnglefoot-Jlalks. Melifla hoi-ien- 
iis. C. B. P. 229. Garden Baum, or common Baum. 

2. Melissa {Romana) fioribus vcrticillatis fcflUibus, 
foliis hirfutis. Baum with whorls of flowers fit t'mg clofe 
to the flalks, and hairy leaves. Mcltfla Romana, moi- 
liter hirfuta & graveolens. PI. R. Par. Roman Baum 
with foft hairy leaves, and a flrong fmell. 

3. Melissa {Grandiflora) pedunculis axillaribus dicho- 
tomis longitudine florum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. Baum 
with foot-flalks ariflng from the wings of the Jlalk, which 
are divided in forks, and are the length of the flowers. 
Calamintha magno (lore. C. B. P. 229. Calaminthwiih 
a large-flower. 

4. Melissa {Calamintha) pedunculis axillaribus dicho- 
tomis longitudine foliorum. Lin. Sp. Planr. 593. 
Baum with foot-flalks ariflng from the wings of thefiaf:, 

m which are forked, and as long as the leaves. Calamin- 
tha vulgaris & officinarum Germania:. C. B. P. 220. 
Common officinal Ca la mint of the Germans. 

5. Melissa {Nepeta) pedunculis axillaribus dichotrunk 
folio longioribus, caule decumbentc. Lin. Sp. Plan:. 
593. 'Baum with foot-flalks ariflng from the wings of tie 
flalk, which are forked, and longer than the leaves, with 
a declining ft a Ik. Calamintha pulegii odore live r.e- 
peta. C. B.P. 228. Calamint with the fcent of Pcr.iy 

Royal, or Cat Mint. 
. Melissa (Cretica) racemis tcrminalibus, pedunculis 
folitariis breviflimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. Benin whh 
fpikes of flowers terminating the flalks, growing upon ve- 
ry flocrt finale foot flalks. Calamintha ineana oc>- 
mi foliis. C. B. P. 228. Hoary Calamint with Bifll 
leaves. 

. Melissa {Major anifolici) foliis ovatis glabris, fioribi's 
vcrticillatis feflilibus, pedunculis folitariis breviflirrnX 
Baum with oval fmoolh leaves, and flowers growing in 
whorls, fitting clofe to the branches, which have very 
fljort jingle jlalks. Calamintha Romana, msj^rai-u 

folio, 
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folio, pulegii odore. Bocc. Muf. Roman Calamint with 
a Marjoram leaf, end the fcent of Penny Royal. 

, Melissa (Fruticofa) fruticofa, ramis attenuatis virga- 
tis,foliislubtustomentolis. Lin. Sp.Plant. 593. Shrubby 
Bnum with fender twig-like branches * and haves which 
arc woolly on their under fide. Calami nth a Hifpanica 
frutefcens, mari folio. Toiirn. I nil. 194. Shrubby 
Spanljb Cahmint ivlth a May am leaf. 
The firil lore grows naturally on the mountains near 
Geneva, and in ibme parts of Italy, but is cultivated 
lie re in gardens as a medicinal and culinary herb. It 
has a perennial root, and an annual italk, .which is 
fquare, branching, and riles from two to three feet 

/high, garnilhed with leaves let by pairs at each joint, 
which are two inches and a half long, and almolt two 
inches broad at their bafe, growing narrower toward 
the top, indented about their edges, and the lower 
ones ltanding upon pretty long foot- (talks. The 
flowers grow in loole I'm all bunches at the wings of 
the Italic, in whorls, Handing upon fingle foot- 
llalks ; they are of the lip kind, the upper lip (land- 
ing erect and is forked ; the under lip is divided into 
three parts the middle one is roundifh, and indent- 
ed at the top. The flowers are white, and appear in 
July. ' The whole plant has a pleaianc fcent, fome- 
what like Lemons. 

It is reckoned to be cordial, cephalic, and good for 
all difordersof the head and nerves there is a Am- 
ple water of this herb. It is alio ufed as Tea, and 
is by ibme greatly eJleemed for that purpofe 5 there 
is a variety of this with flriped leaves. 
This plant is enfily propagated by parting of* the 
root ; the belt time for this is in October, that the 
offsets may have time to get root before the fruits 
come on. The roots may be divided into fmall pieces 
with three or four buds to each, and planted two feet 
apart in beds of common garden earth, in which they 
will foon fpread and meet together •, the only culture 
it requires is to keep it clean from weeds, and cut off 
the decayed (talks in autumn, ltirring the ground 
between the plants. 

The fecond fort grows naturally about Rome, and 
in feveral parts of Italy this hath a perennial root, 
and an annual (talk like the former. The (talks are 
(lender, the leaves are much (horter than thole of 
the former fort, and the whole plant is hairy, and 
of a ltrong difagreeable odour. The flowers grow 
in whorls, fitting pretty dole to the branches, and 
are fmallcr than thole of the firlt fort ; it flowers 
about the fame time. It is feldom preferved in 
gardens, but may be cultivated in the fame way as 
the former. 

The third fort grows naturally in the mountains of 
Tufcany and Aultria, but is preferved in many Eng- 
hih gardens for the fake of variety. It hath a peren- 
nial root, and an annual (talk, which rifes about a foot 
high, garn idled at each joint with two leaves (land- 
ing oppofitc, which are an inch and a half long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, fawed on their edges, 
of a lucid green on their upper fide, and whirifli on 
their under: from the wings of the (talks come out 
fingle foot-ltalks half an inch long, which divide in- 
to two fmallcr, and each of thefe luftain two flowers 
ii ^m Ihort feparate foot-ftalks. The flowers are large, 
of a purple colour, and fliaped like thole of the other 
fptcies. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft. This may be propagated in the fame way 
as the fir ft fort, and the plants may be treated in the 
fame manner. 

The fourth fort is the common Calamintof the (hops, 
which grows naturally in many parts of England, Ibis 
ieldom kept in gardens. It hath a perennial root, 
from which arife feveral fquare flalks near a foot long, 
which are hairy, and garnilhed with two roundtlh 
leaves at each joint, about the fize of thole of Pot 
Marjoram, a little indented on their edges, and of a 
ltrong penetrating odour. The flowers come out in 
whorls on the fide of the lialks, upon foot-ftalks, 
which divide by pairs, and are as long as the leaves ; 
thefe luftain feveral fmall bluifh flowers, which appear 



in July, and are fuccecdcd each by four fmall, round- 
ifh, black feeds. The herb is ufed in medicine, and 
is hotter, and abounds with more fubtile and volatile 
parts than Mint. It provokes urine, brings down 
the menfes, opens the liver, and is good for coughs. 
This may be planted in gardens, and treated in the 
fame way as the common JSaum. 
The fifth fort is found in greater plenty than the 
fourth, growing wild in England. The (talks of this 
are longer and bend Towards the ground. The leaves 
are larger, and more indented on their edges, and 
have a very ltrong fcent like Fenny Royal. The 
whorls of flowers are let cloler tonrethcr than thole of 
the fourth fort, but in other relpccts they agree. 
The fixth lort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Italy •, this is not of lb long duration as the 
former forts, ieldom continuing more than two or 
three years. The (talks are (lender, a little ligneous, 
and are garni (lied with fmall, roundifh, hoary leaves, 
placed oppofitc at each joint. The flowers arc pro- 
duced in whorls toward the upper part of the 
italks, which are terminated by a loofe fpike •, they 
are fmall and white, lhapcd like thofe of tjie other 
fpecies, and appear in June ; thefe are fuccecdcd by 
feeds, which ripen in autumn, and if they are per- 
mitted to fcattcr, there will be a fuflicient fupply of 
young plants. 

The ieventh fort grows naturally in Italy •, this is a 
biennial plant, whole Italks are about eight inches 
long, declining toward the ground, and are garnilhed 
with roundifh leaves about the fize of Marjoram, of 
a fight green colour. The flowers come out in clofe 
whorls on the upper part of the (talks, each (landing 
upon a fliort feparate foot-ltalk ; they are large, and 
of a blight purplecolour,appearingin July and Auguft, 
and the leeds ripen in autumn j this is propagated 
by feeds, which fhould be fown foon afcr they are 
ripe, and then the plants will come up in the fpring; 
but when the feeds are not fown till the fpring, 
they feldom grow till the next year. The plants may 
alio be propagated by cuttings, which if planted in 
the fummcr, and lhaded from the fun, will take root 
very freely. If thefe plants are on a warm border, 
they will live through the winter, but to preferve the 
fpecies, a plant or two fhould be kept in pots, and 
Iheltered under a frame in winter. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this hath 
(lender Ihrubby (talks about nine inches long, which 
put out fmall iide branches oppofitc, and are garnilh- 
ed with fmall, hoary, oval-pointed leaves, placed by 
pairs; thefe have much the appearance of thofe of the 
Marum. The flowers grow in whorled (pikes, at the 
end of the Italks they arc fmall and white, appear- 
ing in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. The 
whole plant has a ltrong fcent of Penny Royal ; this 
plant is of as fliort a duration as thefeventh fort, and 

- may be propagated either by feeds or cuttings in the 
fame way as the Ieventh, and the plants require the 
fame treatment. 

MELISSA TURCICA. See Dracocepha- 

LON. 

MELITTIS. Greater Dead Nettle. 
The Characters arc, 
7/ hath an ere", taper, bell-Jhaped cmpalemcnt, hazing 
two lips the upper Is tall and Indented, the under is fieri 
and bifid the flower is r indent, the tube is longer than 
the empalcment, the chaps are thicker the upper lip is 
roundijh, plain, and creel the lower is trifiil, fprcading, 
and obtufe. It hath four ft ami na, which are awl f to aped, 
ftluatcd under the upper lip, two being a little longer than 
the other, terminated by bifid cbtufe fanmits, which are 
placed a crofs \ it hath an cbtufe, quadrif.d, hairy genncn 
fupportwg a fender fyle y crowned by a bifid acute f ig- 
ma. The fewer is fuccecdcd by fcur feeds which ripen in 
the empalcment. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Lin nanus's fourteenth clafs, in titled Didynamia Gym- 
nofpermia, the flowers having two long and two mort 
ftamina, and arc fucceeded~by four naked feeds fit- 



ting in the empalcment 
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We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Melittis (Melyffbphyllum.) Hort. Cliff. 309. Greater 
Dead Nettle. Meliffa. Fuchfli. 

This plant grows naturally in fomc woods in the Weft 
of England and in Wales, Germany and near Mont- 
pelier. It hath a perennial root, which in the fpring 
i'ends up three, four, or more flalks, according to the 
age and ftrength, which rife a foot and a half high ; 
thefe are fquare, and garniflied with leaves like thofe 
of the common Dead Nettle, but are much larger, 
rougher, and Hand on longer foot-ftalks, two being 
placed oppolite at each joint. The flowers come out 
at the joints of the (talks, juft above the foot-ftalks 
of the leaves j they are in lhape like thofe of the 
Dead Nettle, but arc much larger, of a redder pur- 
ple colour, and the upper lip grows erect. Thefe ap- 
pear in May, when the plants make a Iiandfome ap- 
pearance, and if the feafon does not prove hot, the 
flowers will continue in beauty upward of three weeks. 
As the plants do rarely produce good feeds in the gar- 
dens, fo they are ufually propagated by parting the 
roots ; but where the plants are intended for orna- 
ment, the roots fliould not be difturbed oftener than 
every third year ; nor fliould they then be divided in- 
to fmall parts, left thereby they fliould not flower 
the firft year. The belt time to remove and part the 
roots is the beginning of October, that they may have 
time to get root before the froft comes on. They 
fhould have a loamy foil and an eaft expofure, where 
the plants will thrive and produce flowers in plenty. 
MELO. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 104. tab. 32. Cucumis. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 969. [it takes its name of MtjXo*, an 
Apple, becaufe the fruit refembles an Apple.] The 

Melon. 

The Characters are, 

// hath male and female flowers on the fame p la fit. The 
male flowers have a bell-Jhaped empalement of one leaf 
whofe border is terminated by five awl-fhapcd briftles. 
The flower is of one pe tal, which is bell-fhaped, fafiened 
to the empalemcnt, and cut into five fegments at the brim \ 
thefe are veined and rough. It hath three Jhortftamina 
infertcd in the empalemcnt^ and are joined together, two 
of which ha ve bifid points. The fummits are linear ; and 
run up and down on the outjide of the ftamina, to which 
they adhere. "The female flowers have no ftamina or 
fummits, but have a large oval germen fituaied below the 
flower, fupporting a fiort cylindrical ftyle, crowned by 
three thick gibbous ftigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to an oval fruit with fever al cells, filled with oval, acute- 
pointed, ccmprcjfed feeds, ificlofed in a foft pulp. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus joined with 
the Colocynthus and Anguria, to the Cucumis, mak- 
ing them only fpecies of the fame genus, which, ac- 
cording to his fyftem, may be allowable •, but who- 
ever will admit the fruit as a characterise note to 
diftinguifh the genera, will find marks to feparate 
them •, and however properly thefe may be put toge- 
ther in a fyftem of botany, yet in a work of this na- 
ture it cannot be admitted. 

There is a great variety, of this fruit cultivated in the 
different parts of the world, and in this country there 
are too many of them propagated, which arc of no va- 
lue, cfpecially by thofe who fupply the markets, 
where their fizc is chiefly regarded ; fo that by endea- 
vouring to augment their bulk, the fruit is rendered of 
no value •, I mall therefore only mention a very" few 
of the varieties, which are the moft deferving of care, 
excluding the common Melons, as being unworthy of 
the trouble and expence in cultivating. 
The fort of Melon which is in the greateft.eftecm 
among all the curious'in every part of Europe, is the 
Cantalcupe-, which isfo called from a place about four- 
teen miles from Rome, where the pope has a country 
feat, in which place this fruit has been long culti- 
vated ; but it was brought thither from that part of 
Armenia which borders on Perfia, where this fruit 
is in fo great plenty, that a horfe-load is fold for a 
French crown. The flefli of this Melon, when in 
perfection, is delicious, and does not offend the moft 
tender ftomachs, fo may be eaten with fafety. The 
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Dutch are fo fond of this fruit, as to cultivate very 
few other forts, and by way of pre-eminence, caii it 
only by the appellation or Cantalcupe, and never 
join the title of Melon to it, which they apply indif- 
ferently to all the other forts. The outer coat of 
this is very rough, and full of knobs and protuber- 
ances like warts ; ' it is of a middling flze, rathir 
round than long, and the flefli is for the moil part 
of an Orange colour, though there are lb me with 
greenifh flelh, but 1 have never met with any of that; 
colour fo good as thofe of the other. 
The Romana is by fomc much cfteemed, and when 
the fruit is well conditioned, the plants in perfefu 
health, and the feafon dry, it is a good Melon, aiv i 
may be brought forwarder i n't he fealbn than the Can- 
talcupe ; therefore thofe who arc dciirous of early Me- 
lons may cultivate this fort. 

The Succado is alfo a good fort, and may alfo be cul- 
tivated for early fruit, but thefe muftgive way to the 
Cantalcupe, when that is in feafon. 
The Zatte is alfo a very good Melon, but very fmall. 
The fruit of this is feldom bigger than a large 
Orange it is a little flatted at the two ends, and the 
outer coat is warted like the Canraleupe, but there 
is fo little flefli in one of thefe fruit, that they arc 
fcarce worthy the trouble of propagating. 
The fmall Portugal Melon, which is by fome called 
the Dormer Melon, is a pretty good fruit", and the 
plants generally produce them in plenty, fo by many 
people this is preferred to moft other, cfpecially thoic 
who love a plenty, and are not fo nice in diltinguifh- 
ing the quality : this may alfo be cultivated for an 
early crop. 

But the beft Melon for this purpofe is the Black Gal- 
loway, which was brought from Portugal by Lc:J 
Galloway many years fince, but of late years is rarely 
to be met with in England, it having been degene- 
rated by growing among other forts. The fruit of 
this fort will ripen in a lhorter time from its firll jee- 
ring, than any other which I have yet feen, and when 
fuffcred to ripen naturally, is not a bad fruit. 
The few varieties here mentioned, are futficient t<> 
fatisfy the curious, who may be fond of variety, for 
there are fcarce any other which deferve the trouble - 7 
and indeed thofe who have a true tafte for this fruit, 
feldom cultivate any but the Cantalcupe •, but as I be- 
fore obferved, where this fruit is delired early in the 
feafon, the Cantaleupc is not fo proper as fome of the 
other, therefore a few plants of one of the other forts 
fhould be raifed earlier in the fpring, but fliould be in 
a different part of the garden from the Cantalcupe 
Melons ; for when two forts of Melons grow near, 
they cannot be preferved perfectly right •, therefore 
the Dutch and German gardeners are very careful in 
this refpect, and in order to keep the fort in perfec- 
tion, do not plant any other fort of Melon, Cucum- 
ber or Gourd, near thefe, left, by the impregnation 
of the farina of thofe other, thefe fruit fliould be ren- 
dered bad •, and in this particular, I am convinced, 
from long experience, they are • right and from the 
not obferving this, many perfons who are lovers of 
this fruit, have gradually diminiflied their goodnefs 
without knowing the caule, and have imputed it to 
the long cultivating from the feeds faved in the fame 
garden, believing it abfolutely necefi'ary to procure 
feeds from a diftant place frequently to preferve them 
good : indeed, where a perfon can fecurcly depend 
on the care and fkill of thofe he procures the feed* 
from, it is a very good method to exchange feeds 
now and then ; but there arc fo few who are exact 
in making choice of the fruits from which they lave 
the feeds, or careful enough to do it themfelves, but 
often depend on others to clean the feed, that I fliould 
advife every one to do it himfelf, which is the fure 
way to have it good for I have frequently been de- 
ceived myfelf, by depending on the fidelity and ikill 
of others 5 nor could I procure any of theJe feeds 
from Cantaleupe which were good, until my much 
honoured friend, the Chevalier Kathgcb, lent me plen- 
tifully of it from thence ; though I had often been 



fupplied with feeds by per Cons who I thought could 
not be deceived in their choice, and who lived near 
the place of their growth. 

Before I quit this head, I beg leave to caution all per- 
fons againft depending upon feeds which are brought 
from abroad, either by thole perfons who 'import 
them for fale, or gentlemen who frequently bring or 
fend over thefe feeds to their friends, for it feldom hap- 
pens that any of thefe prove tolerable. I have been 
lb often deceived by thefe myfelf, as to determine 
never to make trial of any of thefe feeds again, unlefs 
I receive them from a perfon who is fkilful, arid who 
eat of the fruit himfelf of which he faved the feeds ; 
for in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and many parts of 
France, the gardeners are very carelefs in the choice 
of all their feeds, but of the Melons they are remarka- 
bly lb ; and as for thole which come from, Conftan- 
tinople, Aleppo, and other parts of Turkey, I liave 
rarely feen one Melon produced from thofe feeds 
which was tolerable. . 
The feeds of Melons lhould not be fown until they 
are three years old, nor would I chufe to fow them 
when they are more than fix ; for although they will j 
grow at ten or twelve years old, yet the fruit which 
are produced from thofe old feeds are feldom fo thick 
flefhed, as thofe which come from feeds which are 
freflier : and it is the fame of light feeds, which ftyim 
upon water, when they are taken out of the pulp, 
for 1 have made fome trials of thefe, and have had 
them grow at three years old 5 but not one of the Me- 
lons produced on thefe plants was near fo deep flelhed, 
as thofe which grew upon plants raifed from heavy I 
feeds taken out of the fame fruit, though they grew I 
in the fame bed, and were cultivated exactly in the I 
fame manner; rior was their flelh fo firm, but ra- I 
tber inclining to be meally 5 therefore I would not J 
advife the lowing of thefe light feeds, nor thole 
which are very old. I 
Having thus largely treated of the choice of the forts, I 
and oF the feeds, I mall' next proceed to the me- I 
thod of cultivating them, in order to obtain plenty of I 
good fruit : the method Which I am going to prefcribe 
being very different from what has been conftantly 
pradtifed in England, will, I 'doubt not, be objected to 
by many ; but it is what has been practifed in all the 
good gardens in Holland and Germany, where the 
Cantaleupe Melon is produced in great plenty and 
perfection ; arid' from feyeral years experience, I have 
round this to be the only method in which thefe Me- 
lons can be cultivated witii fuccefs ; and I am like- 
wife convinced of its being the belt way to obtain 
plenty of any other Ibrt of'Melon. 
It is common to hear many perfons valuing them- 
felves upon having twp or three early Melons, which, 
when brought to tile table are not better than a Pump- 
kin, and thefe art procured at a great expence an^ 
with much trouble ; and in order to have them ripe a 
little earlier than they would naturally come, if fuf- 
fered to grow to their full fize^ the ftem upon which 
the fruit grows is commonly twilled, to prevent the 
nourifhment entering the fruit, whereby the growth 
is checked •, then the fruit is clofely covered with the 
mowings of Grafs-plats, laid of a fufficient depth to 
caufe a fermentation, by which the fruit becomes 
coloured : but where this unnatural method is Drac- 
tifed, the fruit has little flelh; and that has neither 
moifture, firmnefs, or ' flavour ; fo that after four 
months attendance, with a great expence of dung, &c. 
there may, perhaps, be three or four brace of Melons 
produced, which are fitter for the dunghill than the 
table. Therefore my advice is, never to attempt to 
have thefe fruit ripe earlier than the middle or latter 
end of June, which is generally loon enough for this 
climate ; and from that time to the end of September, 
they may be had in plenty, if they are Ikilfully ma- 
naged ; and when the autumn has continued favour- 
able, I have hadthem very good in the middle of 

October. ' 

But in order to continue this fruit fo long, the feeds 
muft be fown at two or three different feafons : the firft 
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lhould he fown about the middle or end. of February* 
if the feafon proves forward j but if.it is otherwife, ic 
will be better to defer it till the end oitthat month ; 
the future Juccefs greatly depends on the railing the 
plants in ftrength, which cannot be fo well effected, 
if the weather lhould prove fo bad ' after the plants 
are come up, as that a fuflicient quantity of frelh air 
cannot be admitted to them, therefore it is not ad- 
vifeable to be too early in lowing the feeds. 
When the feafon Js come, thefe feeds may be fown on 
the upper fide of a Cucumber-bed, where there are 

- any ; and if there are none, a proper Quantity of 
new horfe . du ng muft be provided, which' mult be 
thrown in a iieap to ferment, 'and turned over, that 
it may acquire an equal heat, in the fame manner as 

. hath been directed for Cucumbers ; and the plants 
mult be raifed and managed in the larrie manner as 
hath been directed for them, until they are 'planted 
where they are to remain for good, to which article 
the reader is defired to turn, to avoid repetition. 
The fecond feafon for lowing of thefe feeds is about 
the middle of March, and both thefe fowings rtiufl^ be 
underltopd to be planted under frames i for thofe 
which are deligned for bell or h'and-glafles, or to be 
covered with oil papers, lhould not be fown till about 

• a week in April ; for when thefe are fown earlier, if 
the plants are properly managed, they will grow fo 
long, as to extend their flioots to the fides of the 
glafics, before it will be fafe to let them run but ; 
for it often happens in this country, that we have 
fliarp morning frolts in the middle of May ; fo that 
if the ends of thefe Vines are then without the glaftes, 
if they arc not covered with mats to guard them 
againft the froft, they will be in danger of fuffering 
greatly therefrom; and, on the other hand, if the 
plants have fprcad fo much as to fill the glaftes, and 
not permitted to run out, they will be in equal dan- 
ger of fuffering by their confinement from the heat 
of the fun in the day time j therefore it is that I 
lhould advife the putting of the feed rather a little' la- 
ter into the hot-bed for the glaffes, than thofe which 
are to be covered with the oil papers. Nor will the 
times here mentioned be found too late, for I have 
put the feeds of Cantaleupe Melons into a hot-bed 
the third of May, which were not tranfplaritcd, but 
remained where they were fown, and covered with 
oiled paper -, and from this bed I cut a large crop of 
good fruit, which ripened about the latter end of Au- 
guft, arid continued till the end of October. This I 
only mention, to fhew what has and may be done, 
though it muft not be always depended on. 

But we next come to the making and preparing of 
the beds, or, as the gardeners term it, the ridges, into 
' which the plants are to be put out to remain ; thefe 
lhould always be placed in a warm fituation, where 
they may be defended from all cold and ftrong winds, 
for the eaft and north winds are generally very jrou- 

• blelbme in the fpring of the year j fo that if the place 
be expo fed to thofe afpects, it will be difficult to ad- 
mit a proper lb are of frelh air to the young plants ; 
and if it is much expofed to the fouth- welt winds, 
which often are very boifterous in fummer and au- • 
tumn, thefe will turn up and difplace the Vines, 

. whereby they will fuffer greatly ; therefore the belt 
pofition for thefe beds is where they are open to the 
fouth, or a little inclined to the eaft, and Iheltered 
at a diftance by trees from the other points : this 
place lhould be inclofcd with a good Reed fence, 
which is better for this purpofe than any other inclo- 
fure, becaufe the winds are deadened by the Reeds, 
and are not reverberated back again, as they arc by 
walls, pales, and other clofe fences ; but in making 
the inclofure, it lhould be extended to fuch diftance 
every way from the beds, as not to obftruct the fun's 
rays during any part of the day ; this lhould have a 
door wide enough to admit of whe el barrows palling, to 
carry in dung, earth, &c. and it lhould be kept locked, 
that no perfons lhould be allowed to go in but thofe 

.who have bulinefc ; for ignorant perfons, having of- 
ten curiofity to look into the beds, open the glafics 

8 U and 
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and let the cold air to the plants, and frequently leave | 
the glades in part open; or fometimes when they are I 
raifed by the gardener to admit the frefli air, the tilts 
are thrown down, fo that the air is excluded ; all 
which are very injurious to the young plants, as is I 
alfo the handling of the fruit after it is fet ; there- 1 
, fore none fliould be admitted, but when the perfon 
who is intrufted with the care of them is there. 
The next thing is the preparation of the earth for 
thefe plants, in which the Dutch and German garden- 
ers are very exact : the mixture which they generally 
prepare is of the following forts ; of hazel loam, 
one third part ; of the (touring of ditches or ponds a 
third part, and of very rotten dung a third part 
thefe are mixed up at leaft one, and often two years, 
before they make ufe of it, frequently turning it over, 
to incorporate their parts and fweeten it ; but the 
compoft in which I find thefe plants fucceed beft in 
England, is two thirds of frefh gentle loam, and one 
third of rotten neats dung ; if thefe are mixed toge- 
ther one year before it is wanted, fo as to have the 
benefit of a winter's froft and fummer's heat, ob- 
ferving to turn it over often, and never fuffer weeds 
to grow upon it, this will be found equal to any other 
compoft whatever. 

As thefe plants fucceed beft when they arc planted 
young, fo before tiie planes appear there fliould be a 
quanuty of new dung thrown in a heap, proportion- 
able to the number of lights intended, allowing 
about fifteen good wheelbarrows full to each light ; 
this muft be two or three times turned over, to pre- 
pare it (as hath been directed for Cucumbers) and in 
a fortnight it will be fit for ufe, at which time the 
trench muft be dug to receive the dung, where the 
bed is intended ; this muft be made wider than the 
frames, and in length proportional to the number of 
frames intended. # As to the depth, that muft be ac- 
cording as the foil is dry or wet ; but in a dry ground 
it mould not be lefs than a foot, or a foot and a half 
deep*, for the lower thefe beds are made the better they 
will fucceed, where there is no danger of their fufiering 
by wet. In the well laying and mixing of the dung, 
the fame care muft be taken as hath been adviled 
already for Cucumbers, which in every rclpcct muft 
be the fame for thefe beds. When the bed is made, 
the frames mould be placed over it to keep out wet ♦, 
but there Ihould be no earth laid upon it till after it 
has been three or four days made, and is found of a 
proper temperature of heat ; for many times thefe 
beds will heat fo violently when they are firft made, 
as to burn the earth, if covered with it; and when 
this happens, it is much the beft way to take this 
earth off" again, for the plants will never thrive in it. 
As loon as the bed is found to be of a proper 
warmth, the earth ihould be laid upon it, which at 
firft need not be more than two inches thick, except in 
the middle of each light, where the plants are to be 
placed, where there muft be a hill raifed fifteen inches 
high or more, terminating in a flat cone ; in two or 
three days after the earth is put on the bed, it will be 
of a proper temper to receive the plants ; then in the 
evening you may tranfplant the plants, but always 
do it when there is little wind ftirring : in taking up 
the plants, their roots mould be carefully raifed with 
a trowel, fo as to preferve all their fibres ; for if thelc 
are broken oft", the plants do not fbon recover this ; 
or if they do, they arc generally weaker, and feldom 
make fo good Vines as thole which are more carefully 
removed ; for thefe plants are more nice and tender 
in tranfplanting than thofe of Cucumber, eipccially 
the Cantalcupe Melon ; which, if it is not planted 
out, foon after the third, (or what the gardeners call 
the rough) leaf is put out, they are long recovering 
their vigour - 9 fo that when it happens that the beds 
cannot be ready for them in time, it will be a good 
method to plant each plant into a fmall pot while they 
are young, and thefe may be plunged into the hot- bed 
where they were raifed, or into the Cucumber-bed 
where there is room, fo that they may be brought for- 



ward ; and when the bed is ready, thefe may be turned 
out of the pots, with the whole ball of earth to their 
roots, whereby they will receive no check in removing: 
and this latter method is what I mould prefer to any 
other for theCantaleupe,becaufe there fliould never be 
more than one plant left to grow in each light ; there- 
fore in this method there will be no neceflity of plant- 
ing more, as there will be no danger of their fucceed- 
ing i whereas in the common way, moft people plant 
two or more plants in each light, for fear feme 
mould mifcarry. When the plants are placed on the 
top of the hills, they mould be gently watered, which 
Ihould be repeated once or twice after till the plants 
have taken good root, after which they feldom require 
more ; for when they receive too much wet, they of- 
ten canker at the root, and when that happens they 
never produce good fruit. When the plants have 
eftablifhed themfelves well in the new beds, there 
Ihould be a greater quantity of earth laid on the bed, 
beginning round the hills where the plants grow, that 
their roots may have room to ftrike out *, and as the 
earth is put in from time to time, it muft be trodden 
or prefled down as clofe as poflible ; and it mould be 
raifed at leaft a foot and a half thick upon the dung 
all over the bed, obferving alfo to raiie the frames, 
that the glafTes may not be too hear the plants, left 
the fun mould fcorch them. 

When the plants have gotton four leaves, the cop of 
the plants mould be pinched off" with the finger and 
thumb, but not bruited or cut with a knife, becaufe 
in either of thefe cafes the wound will not fo foon 
heal over : this pinching is to caufe the plants to put 
out lateral branches, for thefe are what will produce 
the fruit *, therefore, when there are two or more of 
thefe lateral fhoots produced, they muft alfo be pinch- 
ed, to force out more; and this muft be practiied of- 
ten, that there may be a fupply of what the gardeners 
call runners, to cover the bed. The management of 
thefe beds muft be nearly the fame as hath been di- 
rected for the Cucumbers, therefore I heed not re- 
peat it here 5 but mall only obferve, that the Melons 
require a greater Ihare of air than Cucumbers, and 
very little water ; and when it is given to them, ic 
mould be at a" diftance from their ftems.' 
If the plants have fucceeded well, they will fpread 
over the bed, and reach to the frames, in about five or 
fix weeks, at which time the alleys between the beds 
Ihould be dug out ; or where there is but one bed, 
there fliould be a trench made on each fide, of about 
four feet wide, as low as the bottom of the bed, and 
hot dung wheeled in, to raife a lining to the fame 
height as the dung of the bed, which Ihould be trod- 
den down clofe, and afterward covered with the fame 
earth as was laid upon the bed, to the thicknefs of a 
foot and a half or more, treading it down as clofe 
as poflible 5 this will add to the width of the bed, fo 
much as to make it in the whole twelve feet broad, 
which is abfolutely necefiary, for the roots of the 
plants will extend themfelves quite through it * and 
it is for want of this precaution, that it is common 
to fee the Vines of Melons decay, before the fruit is 
well grown j for where there is no addition made to 
the width of the bed, the roots will have reached 
the fides of the beds by the time that the fruit ap- 
pears, and having no more room to extend themfelves, 
their extremities arc dried by the fun and air, which 
is (bon difcovered by the plants hanging their leaves in 
the he3t of the day, which is foon attended with a 
decay of many or thofe leaves which are near the 
ftem, and the plants from that time gradually lan- 
guifli, fo that the fruit cannot be fupplied with nou- 
rifhment ; but when ripe, will be found to have little 
flelh, and that meally and ill flavoured ; whereas thofe 
plants which have fuflicient breadth for their roots to 
run, and the earth laid of a proper depth and clofely 
trod down, will remain in vigour until the froft de- 
ftroys them, fo that I have had a fecond crop of 
fruit on them, which have fometimes ripened well; 

but all the firft were excellent, and of a larger fize 

than 
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than thcfc forts ufually grow : the leaves of thefe j 
plants were very large, and of a ftrong green, fo I 
that they were in the utmoft vigour ; whereas, in moft J 
places where the Cancaleupe Melons have been raifed j 
in England,- the beds have been no wider than they I 
were firft made, and perhaps not more than three I 
inches chicknefs of earth upon them, fo that the plants I 
have decayed many times without producing a tingle [ 
fruit ; and from thence people have imagined, that I 
this ibrt of Melon was too tender for this climate, I 
when their ill fuccefs was entirely owing to their not I 
underftanding their culture. I 
There is alfo another advantage attending this method I 
of widening the beds, as above directed, which is J 
that of adding a frefh warmth to the beds, by the hot I 
dung, which is buried on each fide, which will caufe I 
the dung in the bed to renew its heat ; and as the I 
plants will by this time (hew their fruit, this addi- J 
tional heat will be of great fervicc in fetting the fruit, I 
efpecially if the feafon mould prove cold, as it often I 
happens in this country in the month of May. When I 
the beds are made up in the mannfer here directed, j 
and the Vines have extended fo far as to fill the I 
frames, and want more room, the frames mould be 1 
raifed up with bricks about three inches high, to ad- j 
mit the (hoots of the Vines to run from under them ; I 
for if the plants are ftrong, they will run fix or feven I 
feet each way from the items ; for which reafon, I j 
caution every one to allow them room, and to put J 
but one plant in each light; for when the Vines are I 
crowded, the fruit feldom will fet well, but will drop I 
off when they are as large as an egg ; therefore the I 
frames which are defigned for Melons mould not be I 
made fmall, but rather fix feet wide ; for the wider I 
thefe are, the better will the plants thrive, and produce | 
a greater plenty of fruit. I 
There is no part of gardening, in which the prac- 1 
titioners of this art differ more than in the pruning I 
and managing of thefe plants : nor are there any rules I 
laid down in the feveral books in which the culture of I 
Melons have been treated of, by which any perfon I 
can be inftructed ; for there is fuch inconfiftency in I 
all their directions, and what is worfe, the greateft I 
part of them are abfurd, fo that whoever follows them I 
can never hope to fucceed ; therefore I mail, in as J 
few words as poflible, give fuch plain directions, as 1 
I hope will be fufficicnt to inftruct any perfon, who is I 
the leaft converfant in thefe things. I 
I have before advifed the pinching off the ends of the I 
plants as foon as they have a joint, in order to get 1 
lateral (hoots, which are by the gardeners called run- I 
ners ; and when thefe (hoots have two or three joints, I 
to pinch off their tops to force out more runners, be- I 
caufe it is from thefe that the fruit is to be produced ; I 
but after afurficient number are put out, they (hould 
not be flopped again, but wait for the appearance of 
the fruit, which will (bon come out in plenty ; at 
which time the Vines fhould be carefully looked over 
three times a week, to obferve the fruit, and make 
choice of one upon each runner, which is fituated 
ncareft the ftem, having the largeft foot-ftalk, and 
that appears to be the ftrongcir fruit, and then pinch 
off all the other fruit which may appear on the fame 
runner ; alfo pinch off the end of the runner at the 
third joint above the fruit, and if the runner is 
gently pinched at the next joint above the fruit, it 
will (top the fap and fet the fruit. There is alfo ano- 
ther method practifed by fome gardeners to fet this 
fruit, which is the taking off fome of the male flowers, 
whofe farina arc jutl ripe and fit for the purpofe, lay- 
ing them over the female rlowers, which are fituated 
on the crown of the young fruit, and with their nails 
gently flrike the male rlowers to fhake the farina into 
the female flowers, whereby they are impregnated, 
and the fruit (bon after will fwell, and (hew vifible 
figns of their being perfectly fet 5 fo that where the 
plants are under frames, and the wind excluded from 
them, which is neceflary to convey the farina from 
the male to the female flowers, this practice may be 
very nece(Tary. The taking off all the other fruit 
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will prevent the nourifhment being drawn away from 
the fruit intended to grow, which; if they were all 
left on the plant, could nbt be fupplied with fuffi- 
cient nouriihment j lb that when they come to be 
as large as the end of a man's thumb; they frequently 
drop off, and fearefc one of them fets; which will be? 
prevented by die method before directed : but there 
are fome gerfons, who are lb covetous of having a 
number of fruit, as hot to fuffcr any to be taken off* 
whereby they generally fail irt their expectation. My 
allowing but one fruit to be left upon each ruilner is, 
becaufe if half thefe ftand there will be full as many 
fruit as the plant can nourifh ; for if there are more 
thart eight upon one plant, the fruit Will be fmall 
and not fo well riourilhed : indeed, I nave (bmetimes 
feen fifteen or twenty Melons upon one plant, but 
thefe have generally been of the fmaller kinds; which 
do not require fo much nouriihment as the Canta- 
leupes, whofe lkiris are of a thick fubftance • fo that 
where a greater number are left of them than the 
plants can well fupplyi their flefh will be remarkably 
thin. 

As I before advifed tile flopping or pinching off the 
runners three joints above the fruit, fo by this there 
will be frelh runners produced a little below the places 
where the others were pinched j therefore it is; that I 
advife the careful looking over the Vines fo often, to 
flop thefe new runners loon after they come out, a a 
alfo to pull off the young fruit which will appear ; and 
this mud be repeated as often as is found neceflary, 
which will be until thofe intended to ftand are grown 
fo large as to draw all the nouriihment which the 
plants ban fupgly, for then the plants will begiri 
to abate of their vigour. Thefe few directions, it 
properly made ufe of; is all the pruning which is ne- 
ceflary to be given them ; but at tlie fame time when 
this is practifed, it may be neceflary to give fome wa- 
ter to the plants, but at a diftance from their (terns, 
which will be of fervice to fet the fruit and caufe it to 
fwell, but this mud be done with great caution. 
The glaffes of the hot-bed fliould alfo be raifed high; 
to admit a large (hare of air to the plants, otlierwife 
the fruit will not fet and if the feafon (hould prove 
very warm, the glafles may be frequently drawn off, 
efpecially in an evening, to receive the dews, pro- 
vided there is but little wind ftirring j but the glafles 
(hould not remain off the whole night, left the cold 
fhould prove too great ; but in warm weather, the 
glafles may be kept off from ten in the morning till 
evening. 

When the plants have extended themfelves from un- 
der the frarries, if the weather (hould alter to cold, 
it will be neceflary to cover their extremities every 
night with mats ; for if thefe (hoots are injured, ic , 
will retard the growth of the fruit, and often proves 
very injurious to the plants : and now what water is 
given to the plants, fhould be in the alleys between 
the beds ; for as the roots of the Vines will by this 
time have extended themfelves through the alleys, fo 
when the ground there is well moirtened, the plants 
will receive the benefit of it ; and by this method, the 
flems of the plants will be preferved dry, whereby 
they will continue found but thefe waterings (hould 
not be repeated oftener than once a week in very dry 
warm weather, and be fure to give as much air as pof- 
fible to the plants when the feafon. is warm. 
Having given full inftructions for the management of 
thofe Melons which are raifed under frames, I (hall 
next proceed to treat of thofe which are raifed under 
bell or hand-glafles. The plants for thefe mult be 
raifed in the iame manner as hath been already di- 
rected, and about the latter end of Aprril, if the fea- 
fon proves forward, will be a good time to make the 
beds ; therefore a fufficient quantity of hot dung 
fhould be provided, in proportion to the intended 
number of glaffes, allowing fix or eight good wheel- 
barrows of dung to each glals. "Where there is but 
one bed, which is propofed to be extended in length; 
the trench (hould be dug out four feet and a half 
wide, and the length according to the number of 

glafles j 
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glafles, which mould not be placed nearer, than four ; 
feet to each other ; for when the plants are too near 
each other, the Vines will intermix, and fill the bed 
lb clofely as to prevent the fruit from fetting : in dig- 
ging the trench, it mould be fo fituated, as to allow 
ior the widening of the bed three or four feet on each ! 
fide *, the depth mud be according as the foil is dry. or • 
vet ; but, as was before obferved, if the foil is fo dry I 
as that there is no danger of the beds being hurt by I 1 
the wet, the lower they are made in the ground the || 
better : in the making of the beds, the fame regard 
muft be had to the well mixing and laying of the dung |J 
as was before directed; and after the dung is laid, I; 
there lhould be a hilL of earth raifed, where each |; 
plant is to Hand, one foot and a half high ; the other ; 
part of the- bed need not as yet be covered more than ! 
four inches thick, which will be fufHcient to keep the I: 
warmth of the dung from evaporating-, then the [ 
glaffes lhould be placed over the hills, and fet down ; 
clofe, in order to warm the earth of the hills to receive | 
the plants and if the beds work kindly, they will 1 
be in a proper temperature to receive the plants in J 
two or three days after making ; then the plants | 
mould be removed, in the fame manner as was before 
dirc6ted •, and if they are in pots, fo that there will I 
be no danger of their growing, there fhould but one J 
plant be put under eacli glafs j and if they are not in I 
pots, there mould be two, one of which may be af- 
terward taken away, if they both grow. Thefe plants 
muft be watered at firft planting, to fettle the earth 
to their roots, and fhaded every day until they have 
taken new root •, and if the nights prove cold, it will 
be proper to cover the glaiTes with mats, to prefervc . 
the warmth of the bed. - I 

"Where there are feveral of the beds intended, they I 
mould be placed at eight feet diftance from each 
other, that there may be a proper fpace left between 
them, to be afterward filled up, for the root of the I 
Vines to have room for extending themfelves, for the I 
rcafons before given. 

When the plants have taken good root in the beds, I 
their tops mull be pinched off; and their pruning, 
Sec. muft, from time to time, be the lame as for thole I 
under the frames. In the day time, when the weather I 
is warm, the glaftes lhould be raifed on the oppofite 1 
fide to the wind, to admit frelh air to the plants •, for 
where this is not obferved, they will draw up weak 
and fickly, therefore all poflible care lhould be taken I 
to prevent this ; for if the runners have not proper I 
ftrength, they can never fupply the fruit with nou- I 
rifhment. I 

When the plants arc grown fo long as to reach the I 
fides of the glaffes, if the weather proves favourable, I 
the glafles muft be fet on three bricks, fo as to raife I 
them about two inches from the furface of the beds, 
to give room for the Vines to run out from under 
them •, but when this is done, the beds lhould be co- 
vered all over with earth to the depth of one foot and 
a half, and trod down as clofe as poflible ; and if the 
nights lhould prove cold, there mould be a covering 
of mats put over the beds, to prevent the cold from 
injuring the tender Ihoots of the Vines $ but as the 
Vines of the Contaleupe Melons are impatient of wet, I 
it will be nccclfary to arch the beds over with hoops I 
to fupport the mats, that they may be ready for co- I 
vering at all times when they require it; which is the I 
only lure method to have thefe Melons fucceed inEng- I 
land, where the weather is fo very uncertain and va- 
riable ; for I have had fome beds of thefe Melons in I 
as fine order under thefe glafles as could be defired, I 
which were totally deftroyed by one day's heavy rain 
in June. I 
After the thicknefs of earth is laid upon the beds, if 
the weather lhould prove cold, it will be advifeable to 
dig trenches on each fide of the beds, into which you 
lhould lay a fufHcient quantity of hot dung, to make 
it of the fame thicknels with the bed, after the man- 
ner before directed for the frames • or if there is a fuf- 
Hcient quantity of hot dung ready, the whole fpace 
between the beds may be dug out and filled up with 
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the dung, laying thereon the earth a foot and a half 
deep, treading it down clofe ; this inew. dung will add 
a frelh warmth to the beds, and caufe the plants to* 
fhew fruit foon after. . 

The watering of thefe plants muft be done with great 
caution, and not given to their Items V the pinching 
off the runners muft alfo be duly, attended to, as alio 
the pulling off" all fuperfluous fruit, to encourage thofe 
which are defigned to remain : and in lhor£ every 
things before cDrec"ted for thofe under frames, mult 
likewife be obferved for thefe ; and the further care 
is, to cover them in all hard rains and cold nights, 
with mats, which, if performed with care, thereVill 
be little danger of. their mifcarrying, and thefe Vines 
will remain vigorous until, the cold in autumn de- 
ftroys them. 

There have been many perfons, who of late years 
have raifed their Melons under oiled paper, and in 
many places they have fucceeded well ; but where 
this is practifed, there muft be great care taken not 
to keep thefe coverings too clofe over them*, for 
where that is done, the Vines will draw very weak, 
and rarely fet their fruit in any plenty therefore 
where thefe coverings are propofed to be ufed, I 
lhould advife the bringing up of the plants under 
hand or bell-glaues, in the manner before directed, 
until they are grown far enough to be let out from 
under the glaffes j and then, infteadofthe covering 
with mats, to put over the oiled paper ; and if this 
covering is prudently managed, it will be the bell 
that can be ufed. The belt fort of paper for this 
purpofe is that which is ftrong, and not of too dark a 
colour-, and it lhould be done over with liniced 
oil, which will dry foon. There lhould be a pro- 
portionable number of Iheets of this paper palled 
together, as will fpread to the dimenfions of the 
frame to which it is faftencd; and if this is fixed to 
the frame, before the oil is rubbed over it, fo much 
the better •, but this lhould be done fo long before 
they are ufed, as that the oil may be thoroughly 
dry, and the ftench gone off, otherwife it will deltroy 
the plants. 

There are fome perfons who make thefe frames of 
broad hoops, in imitation of the covers of waggons 
but as thefe are cumberfome to move, and there are 
no conveniences for admitting air to the plants, but 
by raifing the whole frame on one fide, I prefer thofe 
made of pantile laths, framed like the ridge of a 
houfe j and each Hope having hinges, may be railed 
at pleafurc to admit the air to the plants •, but as dc- 
fenptions of thefe things are not well comprehended 
by perfons not fo converfant with them,. I lhall exhi- 
bit a figure of one of thefe frames, to be added to the 
article of Stoves. 

The further management of the Melons, after tiieir 
fruit is fet, is to keep pulling off all the fuperfluous 
fruit, and to pinch off* all weak runners, which may 
draw away part of the nourifhment from the fruit as 
alfo to turn the fruit gently twice a week, that each 
fide may have equal benefit of the fun and air; for 
when they are fuffered to lie with the fame fide con- 
ftantly to the ground, that fide will become of a pale 
or whitilh colour, as if it were blanched, for wane of 
the advantages of the fun and air. The plants will 
require a little water in very dry weather, but this 
fhould be given them in the alleys at a diftance from 
the ftems of the plants, and not oftencr than once 
in a week or ten days, at which time the ground 
lhould be well foaked in the alleys. This will encou- 
rage the growth of the rruit, and caufe the fiefli to be 
thick •, but the great caution which is necefiary to be 
obferved, is not to over-water the plants, which is 
certain injury to them : alfo be fure to give as much 
free air as poflible, at all times, when the weather 
will permit, for this is abfolutely necefiary to render 
the fruit good. 

"When the fruit is fully grown, they muft be duly 
watched to cut them at a proper time for if they 
are left a few hours too long upon the Vines, they will 
lofe much of their delicacy, therefore they lhould be 

looked 
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looked over at leaft twice every day ; and if tliofe 
fruit which are intended for the table, are cut early 
in the morning, before the fun has warmed them, 
they will be much better flavoured ; but if any fhould 
require to be cut afterward, they fhould be put into 
cold fpring water, or ice, to cool them, before they 
are brought to the table : and thofe cut in the morn- 
ing, fliould be kept in the cooleft place till they are 
ferved up to table. The fign of this fruit's maturity 
is, that of its beginning to crack near the foot-ftalk, 
and its beginning to fmell, which never fail ; for as 
thefe Cantaleupe Melons feldom change their colour 
until they are too ripe, that fhould never be waited for. 
The directions here given for the management of the 
Cantaleupe Melons, will be found equally good for 
all the other forts, as I have fully experienced j for 
in the common method of managing them, where the 
earth is laid but three or four inches thick, the plants 
are very apt to decay before the fruit is ripe ; for 
their roots foon reach the dung, and are extended to 
the lides of the bed, where their tender fibres are 
expofed to the air and fun, which caufe the leaves 
of the plants to hang down in the heat of the day, fo 
it is neceflary to fhade them "with mats, to pre- 
vent their decay ; and this alfo occafions the water- 
ing of the plants often to keep them alive, which is 
alio prejudicial to their roots ; whereas when the beds 
are made of a proper width, and earthed of a fuffici- 
ent thicknefs, the plants will bear the ftrongeft heat 
of the fun in this climate, without fliewing the leaft 
want of moiflure, or their leaves drooping, and they 
will continue in health till the autumn cold deftroys 
them. 

In faving of the feeds I need not repeat here, that only 
fuch fhould be regarded, which are taken from the 
firmeft fruit, and thofe which have the higheft flavour; 
and if thefe are taken out with the pulp entire, with- 
out displacing the feeds, and fuffered to remain in 
the pulp two or three days before it is wafhed out, the 
better j and then to preferve only the heavy feeds, 
which fink in the water. 

MELOC ACTUS. 7 e^ rAnwQ 
MELOCARDUUS. J See Cactus. 

MELOCHIA, Jews Mallow. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a permanent empqtement of one leaf, cut half way 
into Jive fegments \ the Jfowcr hath five large fpr ending 
petals i the ftamina are involved in the tube of the ger- 
men, and have five fwnmits. It has a roundifh germcn 
with five awl-Jhaped erecl ftyles, which are permanent, 
crowned by Jingle Jtigmas. The flower is fucceeded by 
Jive-cornered roundifh capfules, having five cells with two 
horns, in each cell is lodged one angular compreffed feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe6tion of 
Linnsus's fixteenth clafs, intitled Monadelphia Pen- 
tandria \ the flowers of this clafs have their (lamina 
and ftyles connected in one houfe, and thofe of thi 
lection have but five (lamina. 

The Species are, 

1. Me lochia (Pyramidata) floribus umbellatis oppofi- 
tis foliis, capfulis pyramidatis pentagon is, angulis 
acutis, foliis nudis. Hort. ChfTL 343. Jews Mal- 
low with umbellated flowers placed oppofite to the leaves, 
and five-cornered pyramidal capfules. Althaea Brafilia- 
na frutefcens, incarnato flore, fagopyri femine. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 131. f. 3. 

2. Melochia (Tomentofa) floribus umbellatis axillari- 
bus, capfulis pyramidatis pentagonis, angulis mucro- 
natis, foliis tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 943. Jews Mallow 
with umbellated flowers at the wings of the ftalk, five- 
cornered pyramidal capfules, and woolly leaves. A bu t ilon 
herbaceum procumbens, betonicx folio, flore pur- 
pureo. Sloan. Hift. Sp. 220. 

3. Melochia {Depreffa) floribus folitariis capfulis de- 
preflis pentagon is, anguftis obtufis ciliatis. Flor. 
Leyd. Prod. 348. Jews Mallow with flowers growing 
Jingly, and five-cornered depreffed capfules. A but ilon 
Americanum, ribefii foliis, flore carnco* fructu pen- 
tagono afpero. Houft. MSS. 
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Melochia (Concatenata) racemis confertis termina" 
libus, capfulis giobofis feffilibus. Flor. Zeyl. 247- 
Jews Mallow with clv.ftered fpikes terminating the flalks 9 
and globular capfules Jilting clofe. 
5. Melochia {Supina) floribus capititatis, foliis o^atis 
ferratis, caulibus procumbentibus. Lin. Sp. £44. 
Jews Mallow with flowers in heads, oval flawed leaves, 
and trailing ftplks. Alcea fupina pufilla, geranii ext- 
gui marithni ' folio & facie, maderafpatenfis, • fructu 
in fummo caule glomerato, pericarpio duro. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 132. f. 4. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the Brazils as a com- 
mon weed, having a ftalk fomewhat Ihrubby, which 
riles tour or five feet high v the flowers are produced 
in umbels from the fide of the ftalk, oppoiite to the 
leaves ; they are of a pale flefh colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by pyramidal capfules with five corners having . 
five cells, each containing one angular feed. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and other 
warm parts of America. This has a trailing herba- 
ceous ftalk, garniflied with woolly leaves fhaped like 
Betony. The flowers arc produced in umbels at the 
wings of the ftalk ; they are of a purple colour, and 
are fucceeded by pyramidal capfules, having five 
corners. 

The third fort was difcovered growing naturally at 
the Havannah, by the late Dr. Houftoun. This 
rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk live or fix feet high, gar- 
niflied with angular leaves refembling thofe of the 
Currant bufli ; the flowers are produced lingly from 
the fide of the ftalk : they are of a flefli colour* and 
in fhape like thofe of the fmall flowering Mallow j 
thefe are fucceeded by rough five-cornered capfules, 
inclofing five Mallow-lhapcd feeds. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in both Indies ; this 
hath an herbaceous ftalk, which is terminated by fe- 
veral oblong bunches of flowers, which are fucceeded 
by globular capfules with five cells, in each of which 
is lodged a fingle feed. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in India ; this is an an- 
nual plant with trailing ftalks which fpread on the 
ground, garnifhed with fmall Betony-Ih aped leaves; 
the flowers and fruit are produced in clufters at the 
end of the branches. 

Thefe plants are preferved in botanic gardens for va- 
riety, but having little beauty they are rarely culti- 
vated in other places they are propagated by feeds 
which muft be fown on a hot-bed, and when the 
plants come up, they fhould be treated in the fame 
way as is directed for Sida, to which the reader is 
defired to turn to avoid repetition. The firft and third 
forts are fhrubby, fo may with care be preferved thro' 
the winter in a ftove, whereby good feeds may be 
obtained ; for thefe feldom ripen their feeds well 
the firft: year, unlefs the plants are brought forward 
early in the fpring, and the fummer proves warm. 
The other three forts generally ripen their feeds the 
fame year they are fown. 
MELON. See Melo. 

MELONGENA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 151. tab. 
65. Solanum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 224. Mad Apple, 
by fome called Egg Plant ; in French, May owe. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalemcnt of one leaf which 
is deeply cut into five acute fegments, which fpread open. 
The flower hath but one petal, which is cut into five 
parts, which fpread open and are reflexed. It hath five 
awl-fhaped ftamina, terminated by oblong fwnmits which 
converge together. In the center is fituated an oblong 
germen fuppcrting a flender ftyle, crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma ; the germen afterward becomes an oval or oblong 
fruit with one cell, which hath a flefhy pulp, filled with 
compreffed roundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh feclion 
of Tournefort's fecond clafs, which includes the 
herbs with a wheel-fh aped flower of one leaf, whofe 
potntal changes to a loft fruit. Dr. Linnseus has 
joined this genus, and the Lycoperficon of Tourne- 
fort, to the Solanum, making them only fpecies of 

8 X that 
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lhat; genus but as the fruit of this genus has but one 
cell, fo it mould be feparatcd from the Solanum, 
whofe fruit have two cells, and of which there are fo 
many fpecies already known, that there need not be 
any addition of plants which can be feparated with 
propriety added to it -> he places ic in the firft lection 
of his fifth clafs. 
The Species arc, 

1. MeIoncena {Ovata) caulc inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis tomentofis intcgris, frudtu ovato. Mad 
Apple with a fmootb herbaceous Jlalk* oblongs oval* woolly 
leaves ■* which are entire* and an oval fruit. Melon ge- 
na fruclu oblongo violaceo. Tourn. Inft. 151. Mad 
Apple with an oblong Violet- coloured fruit. 

2. Me long en a (Tereta) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis tomentofis, fructu tereti. Mad Apple 
with herbaceous* fmooth* oblong* oval, woolly leaves* 
and a taper fruit. Melongena fruclu tereti violaceo. 
Tourn. Inft. 151. Mad Apple with a taper Violet-co- 
loured fruit. 

3. Meloncena (Tncurva) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongis finuatis tomentofis, fruclu incurvo. Mad 
Apple with a fmooth herbaceous Jtalk* oblo?;g fwuated 
leaves which are woolly* and an incurved fruit. Melon- 
gena fruclu incurvo. Tourn, InlV. R. H. 152. Mad 

Apple with an incurved fruit. 

4. Meloncena {Spinofa) fpinofa, foliis finuatis-lacini- 
atis, fruclu tereti, caule herbaceo. Mad Apple* with a 
prickly flalk and leaves which are cut into finufes* a taper 
fruit* and an herbaceous ftalh. Solanum pomifcrum 
fruclu fpinofo. J. B. 3. 619. Apple-bcariug Night - 
fiade with a prickly fruit. 

The Mill fort grows naturally in Afia, Africa, and 
America, where the fruit is commonly eaten by the 
inhabitants •* and it is cultivated in the gardens in 
Spain as an cfculent fruit, by the title of Barcnkecna ; 
the Turks who alfo eat the fruit, call it Badinjan, the 
Italians Melanzana, and the inhabitants of the Britifh 
iflands in America, Brown John, or Brown Jolly. It 
is an annual plant with an herbaceous ftalk, which 
becomes a little ligneous, and rifes near three feet 
high, fending out many fide branches, garniflied 
with oblong oval leaves leven or eight inches long, 
and four broad ; they are woolly, and their borders 
are very (lightly finuated, but not indented, (landing 
without order upon very thick foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out fingly from the fide of the branches, 
having a thick flefhy empalemcnt of one leaf, which 
is deeply cut into five acute fegments, which fpread 
open, and is armed with ftrong prickles on the out- 
fide. The flowers have one petal, which is cut at 
the brim into five fegments, which expand in form 
of a ftar, and are a little reflexed ; they are blue, and 
the fummits which are connected together in the bo- 
fom of the flower arc yellow. The flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by oval flelhy fruit, about the fize and fiiapc 
of a fwan's egg, of a dark purple on one fide, and 
white on the other. The flowers come out in June 
and July, and the fruit ripens in September. 
There are the following varieties of thefe fpecies ; one 
with white fruit, called by fome the Egg Plant; one 
with yellow fruit, and another with pale red fruit ; 
all thefe varieties arc generally conftant, the feeds pro- 
' ducing the fame fruit as thole from which they were 
taken, but as they only differ in colour, fo I chufe 
not 10 enumerate them as diftindt fpecies. 
The lecond fort differs from the firft in the (hape-of 
the fruit, which is commonly eight or nine inches 
long, taper and (Irak ; in other refpects they are the 
fame, but as this never varies when propagated in 
gardens, fo there can be no doubt of their being dif- 
tinct fpecies. There arc two varieties of this fort, 
' one with a purplifli fruit, and the other white, but 
the latter is the mo ft common in England. 
The third fort differs from the two former in the 
fhnpe of the leaves, which are deeply finuated on their 
ho r d crs . Th e fruit is oblong and i n cu r ved, of a yel- 
lowilh colour, and larger at the end than in any other 
parr. 

The iced.'; of the fourth fore were lent me from India; 
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this differs greatly from either of the former. The 
(talks and leaves are armed- with very ftrong thorns 
and the leaves are larger, and deeply jagged on their 
fides. The flowers are larger, and of a deeper blue 
colour. The fruit is long, taper, and white. 
Thefe fruit are eaten by moll of the inhabitants of 
the warm parts of the globe, and are efteemed a de- 
licacy, but are fuppofed to have a property of pro- 
voking lull. 

They are propagated by feeds, which muft be fown 
upon a moderate hot-bed in March, and when the 
plants come up, they muft be tranfplanted into ano- 
ther hot-bed about four inches afunder, obferving to 
water and fhade them until they have taken root ; af- 
ter which you muft give them a great fhare of air 
when the weather is warm, other wife they will draw 
up very weak. They muft be alfo frequently water- 
ed, without which they will make but very indiffe- 
rent progrefs ; but when they are grown fo ftrong as 
to fill the frame (which will be by the middle or end 
of May,) you muft tranfplant them out into a rich 
fpot of ground, at two feet diftance, or in the 
borders of the pleafure-garden at the fame diftance 
from other plants, obferving to preferve as much 
earth to the roots as poflible when you take them up, 
otherwife they are fubject to mi (carry. You muft ob- 
ferve to water them plentifully, and (hade them until 
they have taken root, after which they will require 
but very little care, more than to keep them clear 
from weeds, and in very dry weather to give them 
fome water. 

About the middle of July the fruit will appear, at 
which time, if the weather fhould be very dry, you 
muft often water them, which will caufe the fruit to 
grow very large, and increafe their number : toward 
the latter end of Auguft their fruit will ripen, when 
you muft preferve the feeds of each kind feparate ; 
but thofe for the table fhould be gathered before they 
are quite ripe. 

Thefe plants are only prefcrved as curiofities in the 
Englifli gardens, the fruit being fcldom eaten in 
this country, except by fome Italians or Spaniards, 
who have been accuftomcd to eat them in their own 
countries. 

MELOPEPO. See Cucuucita. 

MELONRY, or MELON GROUND, is an 
apartment in the kitchen-garden for the propagation 
of Melons only. 

This fpot of ground fhould be open to the fouth-eafl: 
fun, but flickered from the weft, north-weft, and 
north-eaft winds, by walls, pales, or hedges, the 
latter of thefe is the beft ; it fiiould alfo be upon a 
dry foil, for nothing is more injurious to thefe plants 
than much wet ; for in the fpring of the year it often 
proves very wet weather, when, if the foil is very 
wet, there will be no making the ridges until it is very 
late- This fhould alfo be contrived as near to the 
dung as poflible, which will fave a great deal of la- 
bour in wheeling the dung; and, if there fhould be a 
pond of water near it, which, in very dry weather, 
will be very ufeful to water the Melons when it is 
necefiary, though it is not often that water is wanted 
for this purpofe in England. 

As to the fize of the ground, that muft be propor- 
tioned to the quantity of ridges intended, which you 
may eafily calculate, by allowing twelve feet breadth 
for every ridge, and the holes placed at about four 
feet afunder ; but it is the beft way to allow room 
enough where you are not ftreightened to it. 
This ground fhould be inclofed with a Reed fence, 
and kept conftantly locked up during the time that 
the Melons are growing, for if they are expofed to 
every perfon that walks in the garden (moft of whom 
have a curiofity to handle the Vines, and look after 
the fruit,) it will be of ill cenfequence, nothing be- 
ing more injurious to thefe plants than frequent tum- 
bling or difturbing their leaves. 
The common practice in moft gentlemens gardens is, 
to inclofe a fpot of ground either with walls or pales, 
which they conftantly appropriate to this purpofe } 

but 
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but this is by no means a good method, for it rarely 
happens that thefe fucceed weJl longer than two years 
in the feme place, unlets the foil be removed and 
frefh brought in, which is very cxpenfive ; therefore 
the belt way is, to have a fufficient parcel of Reeds 
made, into pannels, which may be annually moved 
from place to place, lb that you need not continue 
your ridges longer than one year in the fame place; 
and if you have a piece of ground which is large 
enough to divide into three or four fuch places, the 
fence may be every year removed till the whole Iras 
been occupied, after which you may return to the 
lpot where you began, which, by that time, will be- 
as good as frefli earth ; and hereby, without much 
trouble, you may remove them every year, for as 
one of the fides will remain unremoved everv time 
the fence is carried forward, the labour will not be fo 
great as if it were wholly removed to fome diftance, 
and thefe Reed fences are much preferable to cither 
walls or pales, for this purpofe. 

MELO'THRIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 4 S. 

The tide of this genus was applied to it by Dr. Lin- 
namsin the Hortus CI ifibrti an us. By fome authors 
it hath been placed under the genus of Cucumis, and 
by others under that of Bryonia j but the Doctor has 
removed this to a diftance from either of thole gene- 
ra, on account of its having but three ftamina; but 
Dr. Van Royen has brought it next to the genus of 
Bryonia again, as the plants have male and herma- 
phrodite flowers. 

The Characters arc, 
? he cmpalement of the flower is of one leaf? bell-fhaped? 
and cut Jligbtly at the brim into Jive parts? and in the 
hermaphrodite flowers-, refts upon the embryo, The 
male flower is of one leaf? wheel-fhaped? having a tube 
tbe length of the empalement. In the center of the her- 
maphrodite flower is Jituated the point al? fupporting a cy- 
lindrical ftyle? attended by three conical ftamina? which 
are inferted in tbe tube of the flower? and are extended to 
tbe fame length \ the male flowers have three ftamina? 
terminated by blunt ftyles. 'the point al afterward becomes 
an oval fmall berry? having three diviftons, in which are 
lodged fmall flat feeds. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 

Melothria {Pendula.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 490. Small 
creeping Cucumber. Cucumis minima frudtu ovali ni- 
gro Iajvi. Sloan. Hift. 1. p. 227. Smalleft Cucumber 
with a fmooth) black , oval fruit. 

This plant grows wild in the woods in Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and alfo in many of the iflands in America ; 
it creeps upon the ground with flender Vines, hav- 
ing angular leaves, fomewhat refcmbling thofe of the 
Melon, but much fmaller. Thefe Vines ftrike out 
roots at every joint, which faften thcmfelves into the 
ground, and thereby a larger mare of nourifliment is 
drawn to the plants, by which means their ftalks ex- 
tend to a great diftance each way, and clofely cover 
the ground. The flowers are very fmall, in fhape like 
thofe of the Melon, and of a pale fulphur colour. 
The fruit, in the Weft-Indies, grow to the fizc of a 
Pea, of an oval figure, and changes black when ripe* 
thefe are by the inhabitants fometimes pickled when 
they are green. 

In England the fruit are much fmaller, and are fo 
hidden by the leaves, as to render it difficult to find 
them. The plants will not grow in the open air here, 
but the feeds muft be fown upon a hot-bed, and if 
the plants are permitted, will foon fpread over the 
furface of a large bed ; and when the fruit is ripe, if 
they fcatter their feeds, the plants will come up 
where the earth happens to be ufed on a hot-bed again, 
and if they are fupplied with water, will require no 
farther care. This plant is in fome gardens prefer v- 
ed for the fake of variety, but is of no ufe. 

MENISPERMUM. Tourn. A<5t. R. Par. 1705. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 1 1 3 1 . Moonfeed. 

The Characters are, 
It bath male and female flowers on different plants ; 
tbe male flowers have empalements compofed of two fljort 
linear leaves^ and have four oval fpreading petals with- 
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out fide? and eight oval concave petals within? which are 
fmaller than thofe without? ranged in four feries? and 
maivf cylindrical ftamina which arc longer than the petals* 
terminated by Jbort obtufe fummits having four lobes'. The 
female flowers have tbe fame empalement and corolla as 
the male? and have eight ftamina with pellucid fummits? 
which are fruitful, ybefe have two oval incurved gcr- 
mina? fupporting a folitary recurved fty/e? crowned by a 
bifid ftigma ; the germ en afterward become two roundifh 
hidney-Jhaped berries of one cell? inclofmg a large kidney- 
Jhaped feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth feclion of 
Linnanis's twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female Mowers on difle- 
rent plants, and the male llowers have twelve ftamina. 
The Species arc, 

1. M::nispermum (Canndeufe) foliis peltatis fub rotund is 
angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 149. Moonfeed with target- 
fbaped? rcundiflj? angular leaves. Menifpermum Cana- 
denfe lcandens, umbilicacis foliis. Tourn. Act. Par. 
1705. Climbing Moonfeed of Canada? with a navel- 

fljaped leaf. 

2. Menispermum (Firgi?jicum) foliis cordatis peltatis 
lobatis. Flor. Virg. 40. Moonfeed with heart and tar- 
get-Jhaped leaves? which have lobes. Menifpermum fo- 
lio hederaceo. Hon:. Elth. 22^. tab. lyS. Moonfeed 
with an Ivy leaf. 

3. Menispermum (Carinianum) foliis cordaris fubtus 
villofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 340. Moonfeed with hcart- 
Jhaped leaves? which are hairy on their under fide. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Canada, and molt 
parts of Nortli America, in the woods ; this hath a 
thick ligneous root, from which are fent out manv 
climbing ftalks, which become ligneous, and rife to 
the height of twelve or fourteen leet, twilling them- 
felves about the neighbouring plants for fuppbrt ; 
thefe are garniflied with large,fmooth, roundifh leaves, 
whofe foot-ftalks arc placed almoft in the middle of 
the back of the leaves ; on the upper fide there is a 
hollow in that part of the leaf rcicmbling a navel. 
The flowers come out in loofe bunches from the fide 
of the ftalks ; they arc of an herbaceous colour, fmall, 
and compofed of two tiers of oblong oval petals, ve- 
ry fliort ftamina, with ten in the male flowers, termi- 
nated by fingle fummits ; the two germen fi mated' in 
the center of the female flowers turn to fo many 
channelled berries, each containing one kidney-fliapcd 
feed. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 



This fort may be eafily propagated by laying down 
of the branches, which, if performed in autumn* 
will have made good roots by the following autumn, 
when they may be feparatcd from the old plant, and 
tranfplanted where they are defigned to remain ; thefe 
plants require fupporr, for their branches are flender 
and weak. In the country where it grows naturally, 
they climb up the trees to a confiderable height, fo 
that if thefe are planted near trees in wilderneS quar- 
ters, where their ftalks may have fupporr, they will 
thrive better than in an open fituation. 
The fecond fort differs from the firft in the fhape of 
its leaves, which are angular, and fometimes heart- 
Ihaped 5 their foot-ftalks join to the bafe of the leaves, 
fo they have no umbilical mark on their furface. The 
ftalks of this become ligneous, and rife nearly as hioh 
as thofe of the firft fort, and the flowers and berrfes 
do not differ from them. It is alfo propagated after 
the fame manner. 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
■whence the feeds were fent to England i this has by 
fome been fuppofed the fame with the fecond fort, 
from which it differs in its branches, not becoming 
woody as thofe do. The ftalks are herbaceous > the 
leaves are entire and hairy, and are not more than 
half fo large as thofe of the fecond, nor is the plant 
fo hardy, for in fevcre winters, thofe which are ex- 
pofed to the open air arc fometimes killed, whereas 
the fecond fort is never injured by cold. This fort 
does not produce any flowers in England, unleis the 
feafon proves very warm. 

This 
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This may be "propagated by parting of the roots, 
-which fpread out on the fide, fo that part of them 
may be cut off every other year * the beft time for 
doing this is in the fpring, a little before the plants 
begin to (hoot •, thefe (hould be planted in a warm fi- 
liation and {have a light foil, for in ftrong land, 
■ where the wet is detained in winter, the roots are 
apt to rot ; therefore if they are planted clofe to a 
wall expoled to the fouth or weft, their ftalks may 
be fattened againft the wall, to prevent their trailing 
upon the ground , and in this fituation the plants 
will frequently flower, and by having a little ihelter 
in fevere froft, their (talks may be preferved from 
injury. 

There is little beauty in thefe plants, but yet they are 
preferved in many gardens for the fake of variety, for 
which reafon they are here inferted. 
MENTHA. Tourn.Inft. R. H. 188. tab. 89. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 633. [M*'v9u, according to the ancients, 
a goddefs, as alfo according to the poets. The an- 
cients alfo gave it the name of Sweet-fmelling, and 
where this word is found, this plant is underftood. 
Mentha is likewife fo called of Mens, Lot. the mind, 
becaufe this plant is faid to ftrengthen the mind.] 
Mint in French, Menthe. 

The Characters are, 
7/ hath a lip flower of one petal, fitting on a permanent 
tubulous empalement of one leaf which is ereft, and cut 
at the brim into five equal figments. "The tube of the 
petal is a little longer than the empalement. The chaps are 
cut into four almoft equal fegments, the upper being a 
little larger and indented. It hath four awl-fhaped fta- 
mina, which are ereel, /landing afunder, the two neareft 
being lohgeft 5 they are terminated by roundijh fummits* 
and in the bottom of the tube is fituated a f outpointed 
gertnen, fupporting afiender eredftyle* crowned by a bifid 
fpr coding jtigma. The germen afterward turns to four 
naked feeds fitting in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnxus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two ftiorter 
ftamina, and the feeds ripen in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Mentha {Viridis) floribus fpicatis, foliis oblongis 
ferratis. Hort. Upfal. 168. Mint with fpiked flowers* 
and oblong fawed leaves. Mentha anguftifolia ipicata. 
C. B. P. 227. Narrow-leaved fpiked Mint* commonly 
called Spear Mint. 

2. Mentha {Glabra) floribus fpicatis, foliis longiori- 
bus glabris, fupcrne minime ferratis. Mint with 
fpiked flowers* and longer fmooth leaves* which are very 
flight ly fawed toward their points. Mentha anguftifo- 
lia fpicata glabra. Rand. Narrow-leaved, fmooth* fpiked 

- Mint. 

3. 'Mentha {Candicans) foliis lanceolatis ferratis, fub- 
tus incanis, floribus fpicatis hirfutiflimis. Mint with 
Jpear-Jhaped fawed leaves, which are hoary on their un- 
der fide* and very hairy fpiked flowers. Mentha Syl- 
veftris candicans, odore fativi. Doody. Raii Syn. 
App. Wild Mint of a white colour* fmelling like that 
of the garden. 

4. Mentha . {Sylveftris) fpicis confertis, foliis ferratis 
tomentofis feflilibus. Hort. Cliff. 306. Mint with 
fpikes of flowers growing in clufters* and woolly fawed 
leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks: Mentha fylveftris lon- 
giorc folio. C. B. P. 227. Wild Mint with a longer leaf. 

5. Mentha {Aquatica) fpicis crafiioribus, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis ferratis fubtus tomentofis petiolatis. Mint 
with thicker fpikes, and oval*fpear-fhaped, fawed leaves, 
which are woolly on their under fide, and have foot- 
ftalks. Mentaftri aquatici genus hirfutum, fpica la- 
tiore. J. B. 3. 222. Hairy Water Mint with a broad- 
er fpike. 

6. Mentha {Piperita) fpicis crafiioribus interruptis, 
foliis lanceolatis acute* ferratis. Mint with thicker fpikes 
of flowers, which are interrupted* and fpear-fbaped 
leaves- which are fharply fawed. Mentha fervida ni- 
gricans, piperis fapore. Rand. Hort. Chel. Cat. 
Blackifh hot Mint with a tafte like Pepper* commonly 
called Pepper Mint. 
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7. Mentha {Crifpa) floribus fpicatis, foliis cordatis 
dentatis undulatis feflilibus. Hort. Cliff". 306. Mint 
with fpiked flowers* and heartfibaped indented leaves 
which are waved, cind fit clofe to the ftalks. Mentha 
crifpa Danica five Germanica fpeciofa. Mor. Hift, 
p. 367. Danijb or German air led Mint. 

8. Mentha {Rotundifolia) fpicis confertis, foliis ova- 
tis rugofis feflilibus'. Mint with fpikes growing together 
and oval rough leaves fitting clofe to the ftalk. Men* 
t aft rum folio rugofo rotund io re fpontaneurti, fTore 
fpicato, odore gravi. J. B. 3. 217. Wild Mint with 
a rounder rough leaf* and a fpiked flower* having a 
ftrong fcent. 

9. Mentha {Rubra), fpicis confertis interruptis, foliis 
oblon go-ova tis acuminatis dentatis feflilibus. Mint 
with interrupted fpikes of flowers growing together, and 
oblong* oval* acute-pointed, indented leaves, fitting clofe 
to the ftalk. Mentha rotundifolia rubra, aurantii odo- 
re. Mor. Hift. 3. 369. Round-leaved red Mint, fuelling 
like an Orange, commonly called Orange Mint. 

10. Mentha {Chalepenfa) foliis oblongis dentatis, 
utrinque tomentofis feflilibus, fpicis tenuioribus. 
Mint with oblong indented leaves, which are woolly on 
both fides, fet clofe to the ftalk, and very narrow fpikes 
of flowers. Mcntraftum chalepenfe, anguftifolium, 
raro florens. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 185. Narrow-leaved 
wild Mint of Aleppo, which rarely flowers. 

11. Mentha (Paluftris) floribus capitatis, foliis ovatis 
ferratis petiolatis, ftaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Hort. Cliff. 306. Mint with flowers growing in heads y 
cval fawed leaves having foot-ftalks, and ftamina longer 
than the petals. Mentha rotundifolia paluftris five 
aquatica major. C. B. P. 227. Greater round-leaved 
Water Mint. 

12. Mentha {Nigricans) floribus capitatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ferratis fubpetiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 576. 
Mint with flowers growing in heads* and Jpear-Jhaped 
fawed leaves with very Jhort foot-ftalks. Mentha fer- 
vid a nigricans latitblia. Rand. Broad-leaved bhckijb 
Pepper Mint. 

13. Mentha (Jrvenfis) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis acutis ferratis, ftaminibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 577. Mint with flowers growing in whorls, 
oval* acute* fawed leaves, and ftamina Jhort er than the 
petals. Mentha arvenfis, verticillata hirfuta. J. B. 

3. 2. 217. Whorled hairy field Mint, or Calamint of the 
Jhops. 

14. Mentha {Exigua) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis dentatis, ftaminibus corolla longioribus. Mint with 
flowers growing in whorls, oval indented leaves, and fta- 
mina longer than the petals. Mentha aquatica, cxigua. 
Trag. Lib. 1 . c. 6. » Smalleft Water Mint. 

1 5. _ Mentha (Gentilis) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis, marginibus ciliatis, ftaminibus corollam a:quan- 
tibus. Mint with whorled flowers* oval leaves whofe bor- 
ders are hairy* and ftamina equalling the petals. Men- 
tha verticillata, rotundiore folio, odore ocymi. Dale. 
Whorled Mint with a rounder leaf, fmelling like Bafil. 

16. Mentha {Hirfuta) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis ferratis hirfutis, ftaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Mint with whorled flowers, oval, fawed, hairy leaves, and 
ftamina longer than the petals. Mentha aquatica five 
lifymbrium hirfutus. J. B. 3. 2. 224. Water Mint, 
or hairy Sijymbrium. 

17. Mentha {Verticillata) floribus verticillatis, foliis 
lanceolatis acutis ferratis, rugofis, ftaminibus corol- 
lam sequantibus. Mint with whorled flowers, fpear- 
fbaped, acute-pointed, fawed, rough leaves, and ftamina 
equalling the petals. Mentha verticillata, longiori 
acuminato folio, odore aromatico. Rand. Hort. Chel. 
Cat. Whorled Mint with a longer acute-pointed leaf , and 
an aromatic fcent. 

There are feveral other varieties of this genus, which 

have beenfound growing naturally in England, of which 

I have twelve or more in my own collection ; but as I 

fufpect fome of them to be only accidental variations, 

arifing from the different foils and fi tuitions where 

they have been found, I have not enumerated them 

all here ; thofe which are here mentioned, 1 take to 

be diftinct fpecies, having cultivated them more than 

thirty 
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thirty years, in which time I have not obferved I 
them to change from one to another ; feveral of thefe 
I have propagated by feeds, and have found them I 
keep to the kind from which the feeds were faved. j 
The firft fort is what the gardeners cultivate to fup- I 
ply the markets, and is uied both as a culinary herb, | 
and for medicine ; it is generally called Spear Mint, 
and by forhe Hart Mint ; Parkinfon and Gerard title 
it Roman Mint ; this is a plant fo well known, as to 
need no defcription. There are two varieties of this, 
one with a curled leaf, and the other has variegated 
leaves, but both thefe I have had run from the com- 
mon fort ; thefe are by fome preferved in their gar- I 
dens for the fake of variety, therefore I have mention- 
ed them here. j 
This herb is greatly efteemed for all diforders of the I 
ftomach, lofs of appetite, and vomiting ; there is a I 
fimplc water, a fpiric, and compound fyrup, and a j 

diftilled oil of it prepared in the mops. I 
The fecond fort hath fmoother leaves than the firft, I 
and they are rather narrower, in other refpe£ts it 1 
agrees with that, fo that it is frequently cultivated in j 
the gardens for ufe, without diftinclion. j 
The third fort grows naturally in England; the! 
leaves of this are fliorter, and broader in the middle | 
than either of the former, the ferratures on their I 
edges are more acute, and their under fides are wool- 
ly, and very white. The ftalks divide more toward I 
the top, fo are terminated by a greater number of 
fpikes, the lower part of which are interrupted. 
The fcent of this fort is very like that of the Gar- I 
den Mint. I 
The fourth fort hath longer and broader leaves than j 
either of the former, which are woolly and white, j 
The ferratures on their edges are farther afundcr, and J 
are very fliarp pointed; they fit clofe to the ftalks, I 
which are hairy. The fpikes of flowers are (lender, J 
feveral of them growing together at the top of the j 
ftalk, which are hairy. This is the Mentaftrum, or J 
wild Mint of the fliops, and is an ingredient in the | 

Trochifci de Myrrha. I 
The fifth fort grows naturally in moift places in feveral j 
parts of England, it is titled Spiked Horfe Mint, or I 
Water Mint. The ftalks of this are fliorter than 
thofe of either of the former, and are hairy, as are 
alfo the leaves, which are oval, fpear-lhaped, fawed 
on their edges, and of a pale colour. The flowers 
grow in lhort thick fpikes at the top of the ftalks, 
their ftamina being fliorter than the petal. 
The fixth fort is found growing naturally in fome 
parts of England; I have found it by the fide of the 
river between Mitcham and Croydon, in Surry ; this 
hath fmooth purple ftalks ; the leaves are fmaller 
than thofe of common Mint •, they are fpear-fliaped, 
fawed on their edges, and of a darker green colour 
than either of the former ; their midrib and veins are I 
purple, and a litde hairy on their under fide. . The I 
i'pikes of flowers are fliorter and thicker than thofe of 
the common Mint, and are broken or interrupted at 
the bottom ; they are of a dark purple colour, and 
their ftamina are longer than the petal. The whole 
plant has a hot biting tafte like Pepper, and a plea- 
iant fcent. There is a diftilled water of this plant 
kept in the fliops, which is by moft people preferred 
to that of the common Mint, for all the purpofes 
which that is ufually prefcribed, and is efteemed an ] 
excellent remedy againft the (tone and gravel. j 
The feventh fort was originally brought from Den- | 
mark, where it was thought to grow naturally, but 
Dr. Linnasus fixes it as a native of Siberia. The 
ftalks of this fort are hairy, and rife about the fame 
height with the common. The leaves are heart- 
ihaped, deeply indented on their edges, waved and 
curled, and fit clofe to the ftalk, they are of a light 
preen. The flowers are purple, growing in thick 
interrupted fpikes at the top of the ftalks ; their 
empalcments are cut almoft to the bottom, and the 
ftyle of the flower is bifid, ftanding out beyond 
the petal. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in many parts of 
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England ; this rifirs with a ftrong, four-cornered, hairy 
ftalk., about the fame height as the common Mint, 
branching out toward the top, and garniflied with 
oval rough leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks ; they are 
of a dark green, and crenated on their edges. The 
fpikes of flowers grow in clufters at the top of the 
ftalks, which are ihort and clofe j the flowers are of 
an herbaceous white colour, and their ftamina are 
ftretched out beyond the petal. 
The ninth fort is commonly called Orange Mint, 
from its fcent, which is fomewhat like that- of the 
rind of Orange. This rifes with an upright fmooth 
ftalk about the fame height with the common Mint, 
but docs not branch out like that ; the leaves are 
much broader than thofe of the common fort ; the in- 
dentures on their edges are deep, and they end in 
acute points. The fpikes of flowers grow in clufters 
on the top of the ftalks, which are interrupted ; they 
are of a pale colour, and their ftamina are lnorter than 
the petal. It is commonly cultivated in gardens for 
its pleafant fcent. 

The tenth fort grows naturally at Aleppo, but is 
hardy enough to thrive in the open air in England. 
This hath flender rbur-cornered ftalks, which are pur- 
ple at bottom, but woolly upward, feldom branching ; 
they are garniflied with oblong indented leaves, which 
are downy on both fides, fitting clofe to the ftalks. 
The fpikes of flowers are lingle, and very flender ; 
thefe do not often appear in England, but when they 
do it Js late in the futnrncr. It creeps much at the 
root, fo the only way to obtain flowers, is to confine 
their roots in pots. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in ditches in moft 
parts of England, and is commonly known by the 
name of Water Mint. This hath hairy ftalks about 
a foot high, which branch toward the top, and are 
garniflied with oval fawed leaves, ftanding upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers grow in round- 
lfti fpikes at the end of the branches j they are 
of a purple colour, and their ftamina are longer 
than the petal. The whole plant has a very ftrong 
fcent, fomewhat like that of Penny Royal. This 
fort is fometimes ujfed in medicine, and is reckoned 
hotter than the Garden Mint : it is carminative, ex- 
pelling wind out of the ftomach, and helping the 
cholick. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in ditches in feveral 
parts of England-, the ftalks of this are purple, 
fmooth, and ihort, branching out on every fide ; the 
leaves arc fin all, ipear-fhaped, of a dark colour; 
they are but (lightly fawed on their edges, and Hand 
upon Ihort foot-ftalks. The flowers grow in round- 
ilh heads on the top of the ftalks, they are purple, 
and their ftamina arc longer than the petal. This fore 
has a warm biting tafte, but not quite fo hot as the 
Pepper Mint before defcribed, but is often ufed for 
it. There is a variety of this which fmells like Pen- 
ny Royal. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in arable land 
in moft: parts of England, and is rarely admitted in- 
to gardens. This is the Water Calamint of the 
ihops, but is now feldom uied in medicine. The 
ftalks of this fort rife about a foot high and are hairy, 
garniflied with oval leaves, ending in acute points, 
and fawed on their edges. The flowers grow in 
very thick whorls round the ftalks ; they are final 1, 
of a purple colour, and their ftamina are fliorter than 
the petal. The plant has a ftrong fcent like Penny 
Royal. 

The fourteenth fort grows in watery places in many 
parts of England ; this hath weak trailing ftalks a 
foot and a half long, garniflied with fmall oval leaves 
which are indented on their edges, and ftand upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers grow in thick 
whorls round the ftalks, they are purple, and their 
ftamina are longer than the petal. 
The fifteenth fort grows plentifully on the fide of the 
road betweenBocking andGosfield in Eflex; the ftalks 
of this are much fmaller, and. not fo long as thofe of 
the former j the leaves are fliorter and rounder, and 

8 Y am 
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are very little indented on their edges, but have 
their borders fet with hairs. The whorls of flowers 
are fmaller, and the whole plant has the fcent of 

Bafil. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in ditches and on 
the fides of rivers, in many parts of England. This 
hath hairy four-cornered ftalks, which are a foot or 
more in height ; the leaves are oval, fawed, and very 
hairy. The flowers grow in large whorls toward the 
top of the ftalks they are purple, and their ftamina 
are longer than the petals. This hath a pleafanter 
fcent than the common Water Mint, lb is called Sweet 
Water Mint by way of distinction : it ftands in the 
lift of fimples in moft difpenfaries, but is now feldom 
ufed in medicine. 

The feventeenth grows naturally by the fide of the 
river Medway, between Rochefter and Chatham. 
This rifes with (lender hairy ftalks near two feet high, 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves, ending in acute 
points, which are fawed on their edges the ftalks are 
befet with whorls of flowers almoft their whole 
length, fo that they have frequently ten or twelve 
whorls on each. The flowers are purplifh, and their 
ftamina are equal with the petals ; this hath a very 
pleafant aromatic fcent. 

All the forts of Mint are eafily propagated by part- 
ing the roots in the fpring, or by planting cuttings 
during any of the fu miner months, but they fhould 
have a moift foil ; and after the cuttings are planted, 
if the feafon fhould prove dry, they muft be often wa- 
tered until they have taken root ; after which, they 
will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds : they Ihould be planted in beds about 
four feet wide, allowing a path about two feet broad 
between the beds, to water, weed, and cut the" plants. 
The diftance they ihould be fet is four or five 
inches, or more, becaufe they fpread very much at 
their roots ; for which reafon, the beds fhould not 
(land longer than three years before you plant frefh, 
for by that time the roots will be matted fo clofely, 
as to rot and decay each other, if permitted to ftand 
longer. There are fome people who are very fond 
of Mint fall ad in winter and fpring ; in order to ob- 
tain which, they take up the roots before Chriftmas, 
and plant them upon a moderate hot-bed pretty clofe, 
covering them with fine earth about an inch thick, 
and cover the bed either with mats or frames of glafs. 
In thefe beds the Mint will come up in a month's 
time, and be foon fit to cut for that purpofe. 
When the herb is cut for medicinal ufc, it fhould be 
done in a very dry feafon, juft when it is in flower; 
for if it ftand longer, it will not be near fo handfome, 
nor fo well tailed ; and if it be cut when it is wet, it 
will change black and be little worth * this fhould be 
hung up to dry in a ftiady place, where it may re- 
main until it be ufed. 

If the foil be good in which thefe plants are fet, they 
will afford three crops every year, but after July they 
feldom prove good j therefore what fhoots are pro- 
duced after that time Ihould be permitted to remain 
till Michaelmas, when they muft be cut down clofe 5 
and after having cleared the beds from weeds, you 
Ihould fpread a little fine rich earth all over them, 
which will greatly encourage the roots againft the fuc- 
ceeding fpring. 

As the cHftilled water of all the forts of Mint is ef- 
teemed a very wholefbme cordial dram, fo I fhould 
think it might be fubftituted inftead of thofe vile 
fpirits with which the common people intoxicate 
themfelves ; for the Pepper Mint water is as warm on 
the ftomach as any fort of dram, and more fo than 
any of thofe noxious fpirits *, and if this was mixed 
•with fome other agreeable aromatic herbs, there 
might certainly be a diftilled liquor much more pa- 
latable and wholefome than what is now vended in 
common for as the generality of the lower clafs of 
people are fo debauched, as not to be contented with- 
out drams, fo the lefs hurtful thofe are made, the 
better it will be for the public ; and by introducing 

* 
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the diftilling of herbs, there will be lefs occafion for 

ufing of Wheat. 
MENTHA C ATARI A. See Neveta. 
MENT Z ELI A. Plum. iSTov. Gen. Plant. 40. tab. 

6. Lin. Gen. Plant. 595. 

The name was given to this plant by Father Plumier, 
who difcovered it in the French fettlements in Ame- 
rica, in honour of Dr. Mentzelius, who was phyfician 
to the Elector of Brandenburgh, and who publimed 
an Index of plants in Latin, Greek, and High Dutch. 
The Characters are, 

The flower bath a fpreading empalement cut into five part s y 
wbiebfits upon a long cylindrical germen. It hath jive 
petals which fpread open, and are a little longer than 
the empalement, and many erect briftly ftamina^ termi- 
nated by Jingle fummits. From the long cylindrical gcr-* 
men which is Jituated under the flower, arifes a hrifily 
ftyle the length of the petals^ crowned by a Jingle ftigma. 
The germen afterward turns to a cylindrical long capfule 
with one cell, containing many fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnajus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Mentzelia (Afpera.) Hort. Cliff. 492. Plumier titles 
it Mentzelia foliis & fructibus afperis. Nov. Gen. 
Plant. 4.1. Mentzelia with prickly leaves and fruit. 
This plant grows plentifully at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the feeds were fent to England by the late Dr. 
William Houltoun, which have fucceeded in the phy- 
tic garden at Chclfea.. 

This plant is annual j it rifes with a flender fmooth 
ftalk, which is ftiff, and becomes a little woody, 
rifing more than three feet high, branching out alter- 
nately at diftances \ the branches are dillortcd, and 
run into one another \ thefe "arc garnifhed with leaves 
fhaped like the point of an halbert, (landing alter- 
nately on the branches, upon fhort foot-ftalks ; they 
are covered with fhort hooded prickles, which fallen 
themfelves into the clothes of thofe who rub againft 
them \ and thofe parts of the branches eafily feparate 
from the plants, and adhere to the clothes in like 
manner as the feeds- of Clivers. The rlov/ers come 
out fingly from the joints of the ftalk, refting upon a 
cylindrical germen, which is near an inch in lengih, 
narrow at the bafe, but widens upward to the top. 
Upon the top of it comes out the empalement, which 
is fpread open after the fame manner as thofe of the 
Onagra ; then the petals of the flower fpread open 
upon the empalement they are of a pale yellow co- 
lour, and longer than the empalement. In the mid- 
dle arifes a great number of ftamina which are erect, 
and are terminated by fingle fummits j from the ger- 
men arifes a fingle ftyle, which is as long as the petals, 
crowned by a fingle ftigma. The germen afterward 
turns to a long cylindrical capfule, armed with the 
like prickles as the leaves, which alfo fallen them- 
felves to the clothes of thofe who rub againft them ; 
thefe have but one cell, which is filled with fmall feeJs. 
As this is an annual plant, which periihes loon af:er 
the feeds are ripe, therefore the feeds muft be ibwn on 
a hot-bed early in the fpring, that the plants may be 
brought forward early in the feafon, othcrwiie they 
will not produce ripe feed in this country. When the 
plants are come up about an inch high, they fhould 
be each tranfplanted into a feparate halfpenny pot 
filled with light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners bark, being careful to fhade thei « • from the 
fun until they have taken new rooc ; after v. h.ch time 
they muft be conftantly watered every other day in 
warm weather, and fhould have frefh air every day 
admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, and the heat of the bed in which they are 
plunged. In about fix weeks or two months after 
tranfplanting, if the plants have made a good pro- 
grefs, they will have filled the pots with their roots, 
when they fhould be fhifted into larger pots, which 
muft be filled with light rich earth, and then plunged 

into the bark-bed in the (love, that they may have 
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room to grow in height, oblerving, as before, to wa- 
ter them duly, as alfo to admit freih air to them every 
day. in warm weather : with this management the 
plants will rife to the height of three feet, and will 
produce ripe feeds the latter end of Auguft or the be* 
ginning or September. 
MENYANTHES, is the Trifolium Paluftre, or 
Bog Bean. 

This plant is common upon boggy places in divers 
parts of England, but is never cultivated in gardens ; 
for which reafon I (hall not trouble the reader with 
any farther account of it, except the taking notice, 
that this plant is at prefent in great efteem, being 
thought an excellent remedy tor the rheumatifm, 
gout, and many other diforders. It is frequently 
called Bog Bean, or MarJh Trefoil, in the markets, 
and grows plentifully on bogs in many parts of Eng- 
land, where it is gathered and brought to fupply the 
markets. 

MERCURIALIS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 534. tab. 
308. Lin. Gen. Plant. 998. [This plant takes its 
name from Mercury, becaufe the ancients had a no- 
tion, that the God Mercury brought this plant into 
ufe.] Mercury \ in French, Mercurials 

The Characters are, 
// is male and female in different plants \ the male 
flowers have a fpreading empalement, which is cut into 
three concave fegments ; tbcfe have no petals* but have 
nine or twelve eretl hairy ftamina, crowned by globular 
twin fummits. The female flowers have no petals ; but 
have two awl-fljaped acute-pointed neclariums ; to each 
of tbefe there is a Jingle broad gcrmen, impreffed with a 
furrow between them thefe roundi/h comprejfed gertnen 
have a prickly furrow on each fide, and fuppcrt two re- 
flexed prickly ftyles, crowned by acute reflexed ftigtnas. 
Thegermen afterward turns to a twin capfule Jhaped like 
the fcrotum, having two cells, each containing one round- 
ijh feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fection of 
Linn anus's twenty- fecond clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe male flowers grow on different plants 
from the fruit, and have nine ftamina in each. 
The Species are, 

1. Mercurial is {Annua) caulc brachiato, foliis glabris. 
Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with a branching ft alk and 
fmooth leaves. Mercurialis fpicata & tefticulata mas 
& fcemina. C.'B. P. 121. Mercury with fpiked and tcf- 
ticulated flowers, which arc both male and female, called 
French Mercury. 

2. Mercurialis (Perennis) caulc fimpliciflimo, foliis 
fcabris. Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with a Jingle ft alk 
and rough leaves. Mercurialis montana fpicata & 
tefticulata. C. B. P. 122. Mountain Mercury \ or Dogs 
Mercury, with fpiked and tefticulatcd flowers. 

3. Mercurialis (Tcmentofa) caule fubfruticofo, foliis 
tomentofis. Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with a ft alk 
fomewhat Jhrubby, and woolly leaves. Mercurialis fruti 
cofa incana, fpicata & tefticulata. Tourn. In ft. R. H. 
534. Shrubby hoary Mercury, having fpiked and tefticu- 
lated flowers. 

The firft fort is commonly called French Mercury, 
from whence it might have been brought into Eng- 
land ; for although it is now become a weed in gar- 
dens and upon dunghills, yet it is feidom found grow- 
ing at a diftance from habitations. This is an an- 
nual plant, with a branching ftalk about a foot high, 
garnifhed with (pear-fliaped leaves about an inch and 
a half long, indented on their edges, of a pale or yel- 
lowifh green colour. The male plants have fpikes of 
herbaceous flowers growing on the top of the ft a Iks, 
thefe fall foon j but the female plants, which have 
tefticulatcd flowers proceeding from the fide of the 
ftalks, arc fucceeded by feeds, which, if permitted 
to fcatter, will produce plenty of plants of both 
fexes. The leaves and ftalks of this plant are ufed 
in medicine, and are reckoned aperitive and molli- 
fying. 

The fecond fort grows under hedges and in woods in 
tnoft parts of England. This hath a perennial root, 
\yhich creeps in the ground ; the ftalks are Angle and 
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without branches, riling ten or twelve inches high* 
garnifhed with rough leaves, placed by pairs at each 
joint ; they are of a dark green colour, and indented 
on their edges ; thefe have their male flowers growing 
in fpikes upon different plants, from thofe which pro- 
duce feeds. 

This hath a poifonous quality, there have been many 
late inftances of it, where people in the fpring of the 
year, when there has been a fcarcity of greens, have 
boiled the leaves of this, and have fuffered greatly by 
eating them. 

The third lbrt grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain, and Italy. This rifes with afhrubby branch- 
ing ftalk a foot and a half high, garnifhed with oval 
leaves placed by pairs, which are covered with a white 
down on both fides. The male flowers grow in Ihorc 
fpikes from the fide of the ftalks, upon different 
plants from the fruit, which are tefticulated and 
hoary. If the feeds of thefe are permitted to fcatter, 
the plants will come up the' following fpring ; and if 
the iecds are fown, it fliould be performed in the au- 
tumn, for thofe which are fown in the fpring leldoni 
grow the fame year. This plant fhould have a warm 
iituation and a dry rnbbilhy foil, in which it will live 
three or four years, but in hard froft thefe plants are 
frequently killed. 
MESEMBR YANTHEMUM. Dill. Gen. 9. 
Hort. Eith. 179. Ficoides. Tourn. Act. R. Par. 
1705. Fig Marygold. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent fpreading empalement of one 
leaf, which is cut at the top into five acute parts. It 
hath one petal, which is cut into many linear fegments al- 
moft to the bottom, and ranged in fever al feries, but are 
joined together at their bo.fe \ within tbefe are ranged a 
great number of hairy ftamina, terminated by incumbent 
fummits. Under the flower is fttuated an obtufe fivc-ccrner- 
ed germcn, fupporting fometimes five, and often ten or more 
ftyles, which arc reflexed, and crowned by Jingle ftigmas. 
The germen afterward becomes a roundifhflefhy fruit, 
having as many cells as there are ftyles, filled with ftnall 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnceus's twelfth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have from twenty to thirty ftamina in- 
ferted in the cmpalemcnt, and five ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Mesembrvanthemum (Nodiflorum) foliis alternis 
teretiufculis obtufis ciliatis. Hort. Upfal. 129. Me- 
fembryantbemum with taper, obtufe, hairy leaves, placed 
alternately., Ficoides Neapolitana, More candido. H. L.. 
Fig Marygold of Naples with a white flower, or Egyp- 
tian Kali. 

2. Mesembrvanthemum (Cryftallinum) foliis alternis 
ovatis papulofis undulatis. Hort. Cliff. 216. Mefem- 
bryanthemum with oval, obtufe, waved leaves placed al- 
ternately. Ficoides Africana, folio plantaginis undu- 
late, micis argenteis adfperib. Tourn. Act. R. Far. 
1 705. African Fig Marygold, with a waved Plantain 
leaf, marked with filvery fpots, commonly called the Dia - 
tnond Ficoides, or Diamond Plant. 

3. Mesembrvanthemum {Geniculiflorwn) foliis femite- 
retibus papulofis diftindtis floribus feflilibus axillari- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. Mefcmbryanth'emum with 
half taper leaves, and flowers fitting clofe to the wings of 
the ftalks. Ficoides Capenfe, folio tereti, flore albido. 
Pet.'Gaz. 78. fol. 3. Fig Marygold tf the Cape, with a 
taper leaf and a whitifh flower. 

4. Mesembrvanmthemum (Notliflorum) foliis femicy- 
lindraceis, impunctatis diftin&is, floribus peduncula- 
tis. calycibus quadrifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. Mefem- 
bryanthemum with almoft cylindrical leaves, and quadrifid 
foot -ftalks to the flowers. Ficoides Africana, ere&a, 
arborefcens, lignofa, flore radiato, primo purpureo, 
dein argenteo, interdiu claufo, nodtu aperto. Bocrh. 
Ind. alt. 1. 290. Upright, ligneous, tree Fig Marygold of 
Africa, with a radiated flower, which is at firft purple, 
afterward filvery, Jhut in the day, and open at night. 

5. Mesembrvanthemum (Splendens) foliis femiteretibus 
impunftatis recurvis diftinctis congeftis, calycibus 

terminalibtn 
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terminalibus digiciformibus. Lin. Sp. 689. Mefemhy- | 
antbemum with taper, unfpotted, recurved, diftincl leaves I 
in clufters, whofe empalement is flnger-Jhaped. | 

6. Mesem br y anthem uM (Umbellatum) foliis fubulatis, j 
fcabrido-pundtatis connatis apice patulo, caule erctto, | 
corymbo trichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. Mefembry- 
anthemum with awl Jhaped leaves which join, having j 
rough Jpots, an er eel ftalk, and a corymbus of flowers at j 
the triple divi/ion of the ftalk. Ficoides Africana erec- | 
ta teretifolia, floribus albis umbcllatis. Par. Bat. 166. I 
Upright African Fig Marygold, with a taper leaf and J 
white flowers growing in umbels. 

7. Mesembryanthemum {Calami forme) acaule foliis 
iubtcrctibus adfcendentibus impuhdtatis connatis, flo- 
ribus octagynis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. Mefembryantbe- 
mum without a ftalk, ahnoft taper leaves which join at their 
bafe, and flowers having eight flyles. Ficoides Capeniis 
humilis, cepa;a; folio, flore ftamineo. Brad. Suec. p. 
10. fol. 19. Low Fig Mary gold of the Cape, with an 
Onion leaf, and a ftamineous flower. 

S. Mesembryanthemum (Tripolium) foliis alternis lan- 
ceolatis plants impundlatis caulibus laxis fimplicibus 
calycibus pentagonis. Hort. Cliff". 217. Mefembryan- 
tbemum with plain fpear-Jhapcd leaves which are not 
fpotted, a Jingle weak Jlalk, and a five-cornered empale- 
ment. Ficoides Africana, procumbens, tripolii folio, 
flore argenteo. Hort. Chelf. < T railing African Fig Ma- 
rygold, with a Tripolium leaf and a Jilvery flower. 

9. Mesembryanthemum (Bellidiflorum) acaule, foliis 
; triquetris linearibus impundlatis apice trifariam denta- 
tis. Hort. Cliff*. 218. Mefembryantbemum without a ftalk, 
having narrow, three-cornered, unfjpotted leaves, marked 
with three indentures at their points. Ficoides Capen- 
fis humilis, folio triangulari in fummitatem dentato, 
flore rriinore purpurafcente. Brad. Suec. p. 9. tab. 1 8. 
Dwarf Marygold of the Cape, with a triangular leaf in- 
dented at the top, and a fmaller purplifb flower. 

10. Mesembryanthemum (Subulatum) acaule foliis fub- 
ulatis triquetris dorfo fuperne ferratis. Mefembryan- 
tbemum without a ftalk, and awl-Jhaped three-cornered 
leaves, whofe back part is flawed toward the top. 

xr. Mesembryanthemum (Deltoides) foliis deltoidibus 
triquetris dentatis impunctatis diflin&is. Hort. Cliff. 
218. Mefebryanthemum with three-cornered indented 
leaves, which are Jhaped like the Greek delta, without 
fpots, and diflinSl. Ficoides Africana, folio triangulari 
craflb, brcvi, glauco, ad tres margines aculeato. 
v>Boerh« Ind. alt. 1. 290. African Fig Marygdd, with a 
Jbort, thick, gray, triangular leaf, with prickles on the 
three edges, 

12. Mesembryanthemum (Caulefcens) caulefcens, fo- 
liis deltoidibus, lateribus minime dentatis. Stalky Me- 
fembryanthemum, with leaves fliaped like the Greek delta, 
wbcfe fides are a little indented, Ficoides Africana, fo- 
lio triangulari glauco, breviflimo, craffiffimo, margine 
non fpinolb. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 290. African Fig Ma- 
rygold, with vpy thick, Jhort, triangular, gray leaves, 
having no fpines on their edges. 

13. Mesembryanthemum {Barbatum) foliis fubovatis 
papulofis diftinctis apice barbatis. Hort. Cliff. 216. 
Mefembryanthemum with almofl oval leaves, having dif- 
tinfi bladders bearded at their points. Ficoides feu ficus 
aizoides Africana, folio variegato afpero, ad apicem 
ftella fpinofa arm a to. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 291. Afri- 
can Fig Marygold, with a rough variegated leaf, whofe 
point is armed with fpines in form of a flar. 

14. Mesembryanthemum {Stellatum) caulibus decum- 
bentibus, foliis tereribus papulofis apice. .barbatis. 
Mefembryantbemum with decumbent ftalks and taper blad- 
dered leaves, whofe points are bearded like a ftar, Fi- 
coides Capenfis frutefcens, folio tumido, cxtremitate 
(rellata, flore purpureo. Brad. Suec. Dec. 1. tab. 6. 
Shrubby Fig Marygold of the Cape, with a ft ar -pointed 

. tumid leaf, and a purple flower. 

1 5. Mesembryanthemum (Hijpidum) foliis cylindricis 
papulofis diftin&is, caule hifpido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 482. 
Mefembryantbemum with a prickly ftalk, and deflexed ey- 

- lindrical leaves with pulpy bladders. Ficoides Afra, fru- 
ticofa, caule lanugmc argentea omato, folio tereti, 
. parvo, longo, guttulis argentcis quafi fcabro, flore vi- 
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olaceo. Boerh. Ind. ale 1. 291. African Jhrubby Fig 
Marygold, having ftalks adorned with Jilvery down, and 
long, finall, taper leaves, fpotted as it were with filvejy 
drops, and a Violet-coloured flower. 

1 6. Mesembryanthemum {Villofum) caule foliifque 
pubefcentibus. Hort. Cliff. 217. Mefembryanthemum 
whofe ftalks and leaves are garnifhed with downy hairs \ 

17. Mesembryanthemum (Scabrum) foliis fubulatis 
dhtinctis fubtus undique muricaris, calycibus mu- 
ticis. Hort. Cliff. 219. Mefembryantbemum with awl- 
fbaped leaves, which are diftinft, every where rough on 
their under fide, and chaffy empalements. Ficoides Afra, 
folio triangulari viridi longo afpero, flore violaceo. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 290. African Fig Marygold, with a 
long* green* rough, triangular leaf, and a Vicht -coloured 
flower, 

! 1 8. Mesembryanthemum (Uncinatum) articulis cault- 
nis terminates in folia connata acuminata fubtus den- 
tat a. Hort. Cliff. 2 1 8. Mefemhy anthemum whofe joints 
of the ftalks are terminated by acute-pointed leaves, which 
are joined at their bafe, and indented on their under fide. 
Ficoides Afra, folio triangulari glauco, perfoliato, 
breviffimo, apice fpinofo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 290. Afri- 
can Fig Marygold, with a Jhort, perfoliated, triangular 
leaf, whofe point is prickly, commonly called Buckfiom 
Ficoides. 

19. Mesembryanthemum (Perfoliatum) perfoliatum, 
foliis majoribus, apicibus triacanthis. Hort. Elth. 251. 
Perfoliate Mefembryantbemum with larger leaves, whofe 
points have three thorns. Ficoides Africana frutefcens 
perfoliate, folio triangulari glauco pundtato, cortice 
lignofo candido tenui. Tourn. Adt Par. 1705. Shrubby, 
perfoliate, African, Fig Marygold, with a triangular, 
gray, fpotted leaf, and a thin, white, ligneous bark, com- 
monly called Stagjhorn Ficoides. ' 

20. Mesembryanthemum (Spinofum) foliis tereti-tri- 
quetris pundtatis diftindtis fpinis ramofis. Hort. ClirT. 
216. Mefembryantbemum with taper three-cornered leaves, 
which have diftincJ fpots and branching fpines, Ficoides 
Africana, aculeis longiflamis & foliolis nafcentibus ex 
foliorum alb- Tourn. Act. R. Par. 1705. African Fig 
Marygold with long fpines, and fmaller leaves arifing 
from the wings of the leaves, 

21. Mesembryanthemum (Tuberof/tm) foliis fubulatis 
pappilofis, diftinctis apice .patulis radice capitata. 
Hort. Cliff. 216. Mefembryanthemum with awl Jhaped 
pimply leaves, and a headed root. . Ficoides Africana, 
folio triangulari recurvo, floribus umbcllatis obfoleti 
coloris, externe purpureis. Tourn. Act. Par. 1705. 
African Fig Marygold with a triangular recurved leaf, 
and umbellated flowers of a dark colour, which arc pur- 
ple on their outfide. 

22. Mesembryanthemum (Tenuifolium) foliis fubulatis 
femiteretibus glabris, diftindtis internodio longioribus. 
Hort. Cliff. 216. Mefembryantbemum with awl-Jhaped, 
balf-taper, fmootb, diftincl leaves, whofe joints are far- 
ther diftant. Ficoides Capenfis humilis, teretifolia, 
flore coccineo. Brad. Suec. p. 1 3. Low Fig Marygold 
of the Cape, with a taper leaf and a fear let flower. 

23. Mesembryanthemum (Stipulaceum) foliis fubtri- 
quetris compreflis incurvatis pundtatis diftinctis con- 

. geftis bafl marginatis. Lin. Sp. 693. Mefembryanthe- 
mum with three-cornered, comprejfed, incurved leaves, 
having diftincl fpots, whofe bafe are bordered and clufte-rcd, 
Mefembryanthemum fruteicens, flore purpureo rari- 
ore. Hort. Elth. tab. 209. 

24. Mesembryanthemum (Craflifolium) foliis femicy- 
. lindricis impundtatis connatis, apice triquetris caule 

repente femicylindricis. Hort. Cliff. 2 1 7. Mefembryan- 
themum with a creeping cylindrical ftalk, cylindrical fmootb 
leaves, joining at their bafe, whofe points are three-cor- 
nered. Ficoides Africana reptans, folio triangulari, 
flore faturate purpureo. Brad. Suec. p. 16. tab. 38. 
Creeping African. Fig Marygold with a green triangular 
leaf, and deep purple-coloured flower. 

25. Mesembryanthemum {Falcatum) foiiiis fub-acina- 
ciformibus incurvis pundtatis diftinctis ramis tereri- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 219. Mefembryantbemum with difiinff* 
fmootb,. falchion Jhaped leaves, and taper branches. Fi- 
coides Afra folio triangulari enfiformi breviffimo, 

flore 
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flore dilute purpuralcente filamentofo. Brad. Suec. 
Dec. 5. tab. 42 . African Fig Marygold with a triangu- 
lar y cimeter-Jbaped,flbort leaf, and a palepurplifh flower. 

26. Mesembryanthemum (Glomeratum) foliis teretiuf- 
culis compreflis pundtatis, caule paniculaco mulcifloro. 
Lin. Sp. 694. Mefembryanthemum with taper* com- 
preffed* [potted leaves* and a panichd ftalk with many 
flowers. Mefembryanthemum falcatum minus, flore 
carneo minore. Hort. Elth. tab. 213. 

27. Mesembryanthemum (Edule) foliis jcquilatcri-tri- 
quetris acutis ftrictis impun&atis connatis carina fub- 
ferratis, caule ancipiti. Lin. Sp. 695. Mefembryanthe- 
mum with equilateral^ acute* unfpotted haves joined at 
their bafe* whofe keel are flawed. Ficoides leu fie us 
aizoides African a major procumbens, triangulari fo- 
lio, fructu maximo eduli. H. L. 244. Greater trail- 
ing African Fig Marygold* with a triangular leaf and a 

large eatable fruit. 

28. Mesembryanthemum (Bicolorum) foliis fubulatis 
kevibus pundtatis diftinclis caule frutefcente corollis 
bicoloribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 695. Mefembryanthemum 
with awl-fhaped fmooth leaves* which have different 
fpots* a Jhrubby ftalk* and the flower of two colours. Fi- 
coides Capenfis frutefcens, folio tereti puncliato, pe- 
talis luteis. Brad. Suec. 1, p. 8. tab. 7. Shrubby Fig 
Marygold of the Cape* with a taper leaf having punc- 
tures* and yellow petals. 

29. Mesembryanthemum (Acinaciforme) foliis acina- 
ciformibus impunftatis connatis, angulo carinali fca- 
bris, petalis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 695. Mcfembryan- 
t hem urn with /harp* three-cornered* unfpotted leaves* 
joined at their bafe* wbofe keel are rough* and fpear-fhaped 
petals of the flower. Ficoides Africana folio longo tri- 
angulari incur vo, caule purpureo. Toum. Act. Par. 
1 705. African Fig Marygold with a long triangular leaf* 
which is incurved* and a purple ftalk. 

30. Mesembryanthemum (Loreum) foliis femicylin- 
dricis recurvis congefl is bafi interiore gibbis connatis, 
caule pendulo. Lin. Sp. 694. Mefembryanthemum with 
cylindrical recurved leaves* whofe bafe are cluftered and 
join* and a pendulous ftalk. Mefembryanthemum lo- 
reum. Hprt. Elth. tab. 200. 

31. Mesembryanthemum {Serratum) foliis fubulatis 
triquetris punftatis diftinctis angulo carinali retrorfum 
ferratis. Lin. Sp. 696. Mefembryanthemum with awl- 
fhaped leaves having diftincl fpots* and the angle of the 
keel flawed. Mefembryanthemum fcrratum flore acc- 
tabuliformi luteo. Hort; Elth. tab. 192. 

32. Mesembryanthemum (T uberculatum) acaule foliis 
lemicylindricis connatis externe tubcrculatis. Hort. 

Cliff. 2 1 9. Mefembryanthemum without a ftalk* and cy- 
lindrical leaves which have tubercles on their outfides* and 
ere joined at their bafe. Ficoides Afra, folio trian- 
ulari, longo, fucculento, caulibus rubris. Boerh. | 
nd. alt. 290. African Fig Marygold with a long* tri- 
angular* fucculent leaf * and red ftalks. 

33. Mesembryanthemum {Veruculatwn) foliis trique- 
tro-cylindricis acutis connatis arcuatis impunftatis 
diftincTis. Hort. Cliff. 220. Mefembryanthemum with 
three-cornered cylindrical leaves which are connected at 
their bafe* bowed and fmooth. Ficoides Afra arbore- 
fcens, folio tercti glauco, apice purpureo crafib. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 291. African Tree Fig Marygold* with 
a taper gray leaf* having a thick purple top. 

34. Mesembryanthemum {Glaucum) foliis triquetris 
acutis, punctatis diftinctis calycinis foliolis ovato- 
cordatis. Lin. Sp. 696. Mefembryanthemum with acute 
three-cornered leaves marked with puntlures* and oval 
beart-fhaped empalements. Ficoides A fra ca u le 1 ign o fo, 
credta* folio triangulari enfiformi fcabro, flore luteo 
magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 289. African Fig Marygold 
with an erelt ligneous ftalk* a triangular* cimeter-Jhaped* 
rough leaf* and a targe yellow flower. 

35. Mesembryanthemum (Ccrnicalatum) foliis triquc- 
tro-femicylindricis fcabrido-punfUtis, fupra bafm li- 
nea elevatis connatis. Lin. Sp. 697. Stalky Mefembry- 
anthemum with three-cornered* femicylindrical* rough* fpot- 
ted leaves* which are connected at their bafe. Ficoides 
Afra triangulari longiffimo, marginibus obtufioribus, 
flore amplo, intus pallidc luteo, extus linea rubra 
longa picto. Boerh* Ind. alt. 1 89. African Fig Mary- 
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gold with a long triangular leaf* obtufcr borders* end a 
large flower of a pale yellow within* and marked with a 
long red ftreak on the outfide. 

36. Mesembryanthemum (Expanfum) foliis planiufcu- 
lis lanceolatis impunttatis paten tibus diftinctis oppo- 
fitis alternatifque remotis. Lin. Sp. 697. Mejcmbryan- 
tbemum with plain* fpear-fhaped* unfpotted leaves* which 
fpread diftincTly* and are oppoflte and alternate at a dif- 
tance. Ficoides Africana humifufa, folio triangulari 
Iongiore glauco, flore flavefcente. Tourn. Acad. R. 
Par. 1705. Trailing African Fig Marygold* with a 
longer* gray* triangular leaf* and a yellwvijh flower. 

37. Mesembryanthemum {Micans) foliis fubulatis tri- 
quetris punctatis diftinctis, caule fcabro. Lin. Sp. 
696. Alefembryanthemum with three-cornered awl-Jlmp;d 
leaves* which are diflinclly fpctted* and a rough ftalk. 
Melembryanthemum micans, flore Phoenicio, rilamen- 
tris arris. Hort. Elth. tab. 215. 

38. Mesembryanthemum {Tortuofum) foliis planiui- 
culis oblongo-ovatis fubpapillofis confertis connatis, 
calycibus tryphyllis bicornibus. Lin. Sp. 697. Me- 
fembryanthemum with plain* oblong* oval leaves joining 
at their bafe* and a three -leaved cmpahmcnt with two 
horns. Ficoides Capenfis procumbens alcaj folio, flore 
aibo medio croceo. Brad. Suec. Dec. 2. p. 7. tab. 16. 
Trailing Fig Marygold of the Cape* with an Olive li:f* 
and a whits flower of a Saffron colour in the middle. 

39 Mesembryanthemum (Kiugens) fubacaule, foliis 
ciiftto-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 21 S. Mefcmbiya::- 
them urn with a /hort ftalk* and leaves ha ving hairy inden- 
tures. Ficoides Capenfis humilis, folio triangulari 
prope fumitatem dentato, flore luteo. Brad. Suec. 
Dec. 2. p. 8. tab. 17. Low Fig Mtuygold of the Ccpc* 
with a triangular leaf indented toward the tcp* and a 
yellow flower* commonly called Dcgs Chap Ficoides. 

40. Mesembryanthemum {Roftratum) acaule, foliis le- 
micylindricis connatis externe tuberculatis. Lin. Sp. 
696. Mefembryanthemum without a ftalk* having cylindri- 
cal leaves joined at their bafe* and tubercles on the out- 
fide. Ficoides Afra folio triangulari, enfiformi craflb 

brevi, ad margines laterales mulcis majoribus fpinis 
aculeato. Martyn. Cent. 30. tab. 30. African Fig 
Marygold* with a triangular* cimetcr-Jhapcd* ftjort* thick 
leaf* whofe fide borders have many large fpincs* commonly 
called Cats Chap Ficoides. 

41. Mesembryanthemum (Dolabrifcrmc) foliis dolabri- 
. formibus punctatis. Hort. Cliff. 219. Mefanbn ant ke- 
rn mn with ax-Jhapcd fpottcd leaves. Ficoides Capenfis 
humilis foliis cornua cervi refercntibus, petalis luteis, 
noctiflora. Brad. Suec. 1. p. ir. tab. 10. Low Fig 
Marygold of the Cape* with leaves like a ftag's horn* yel- 
low petals* and a flower opening at night. ^ 

42. Mesembryanthemum (Difforme) foliis difrbrmibus 
punclatis connatis. Prod. Ley d. 287. Mcfpnbrjanihe- 
mum with deformed leaves. Ficoides Afra foliis lati.Ti- 
mis craflimis lucidis, diftbrmibus. Boerli. Ind. ait. 
292. African Fig Marygold* with very broad* thick* fin- 
ing* deformed leaves. 

43. Mesembryanthemum (Lucidnm) acaule foliis lin- 
guiformibus lucidis imarginatis. Mefembryanthemum 
without a ftalk* and tongue-flmped lucid leaves* indented 
at the top. Ficoides Afraacaulos, foliis latiflimis craf- 
iis lucidis conjugatis, flore aurco ampliflimo. Tourn. 
Acad. R. Scien. 1705. African Fig Marygold without 
a ftalk* broad* thick* fhining leaves growing ly pairs* and 
a very large yellow flozver. 

44. Mesembryanthemum (Linguiforme) acaule foliis 
linguiformibus altero margine craffioribus impundra- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 699. Mefembryanthemum without a ftalk* 
very broad tongue-fhaped leaves* one edge being thicker 
than the other* and without fpots. Ficoides Afra acau- 
los, foliis latiflimis crafliflimis, lucidis conjugatis, flore 
aureo amplo, pedunculo brevi. Boerh. Ind. alt. 292. 
African Fig Maty gold having no ftalk* very broad* thick* 
fbimng leaves placed by pairs* and a large golden flower 

with a fbort foot-ftalk. 

45. Mesembryanthemum (Albidum) acaule foliis tri- 
quetris. Mefembryanthemum having no ftalk* and gray* 
entire* three-cornered leaves. Melembryanthemum 10- 

. liis robuftis albicantibus. Hort. Elth. 243. Mefembry- 
anthemum with (Iron? whitijh lea ves. 
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4.6. Mesembryanthemum (Pugioneforme) foliis alter- 
nis fubularis triquetris longiflimis impundtatis. Hbrt. 
Cliff. 216". Mefembryanthenium with alternate* awl- 

; Jhaped* three-cornered leaves* which are very long* with- 
out fpots. Ficoides Capenfis, caryophylli folio, flore 
aureo fpcciofo. Brad. Suec. Dec. 2. p. 5- " D - '4- 
Fig Marygold of the Cape* with a Clove Ctllifiower leaf* 
and a beautiful golden-coloured floiver, 
Thefe plants are moft of them natives of the Cape or 
Good Hope, from whence their feeds were firft 
brought to Holland, and the plants raifed in many or 
their curious gardens, and havefmce been communi- 
cated to moft parts of Europe; thefe were at firft ti- 
tled Chryfanchemum by the old botanifts, but after- 
ward they were titled Ficoides by Herman and 
Toumefort, from their capfules being fliaped like 
little Figs ; afterward they had this title of Mefe 
bryantlu-ir.um applied to them, which iignifies a 
flower opening in the middle of the day, which is what 
moft or the fpecies do there are three or four of 
them which open in the evening, and arc clofed all 
the day ; thefe have been feparated from the others 
by fome, and have had the title of Ny&erianthemum 
applied to them, from their flowers being expanded 
in the night -, but as they all agree in the characters 
which diftinguilh the genus, they mould by no means 
be feparated. 

Moft of the plants of this genus have beautiful 
flowers, which appear at different feafons of the year ; 
fome of them flower early in the fpring, others in fum- 
mer, fome in the autumn ; and there are others which 
flower in winter ; and many of them produce their 
flowers in fuch quantity, as that when they are ex- 
panded, the plants are entirely covered with them ; 
they have all of them thick fucculcnt leaves, but lome 
of the fpecies are much more fo than others, and the 
figures of their leaves vary fo much in the feveral fpe- 
cies, that they afford an agreeable variety when they 
are not in flower. . 
To defcribc all the fpecies which arc here mentioned, 
would fwell this work too much, and as their titles 
are (hort defcriptions of the fpecies, I (hall not en- 
large more on that head, but proceed to their culture. 
All the forts here mentioned arc perennial plants ex- 
cept the two firft, which are annual. The perennial 
forts are cafily propagated by cuttings during any of 
the fummer months ; fuch of them as have Ihrubby. 
ftalks and branches, very readily take root when 
planted in a bed of light foil, and covered either with 
mats or elafles, but when they are covered with the 
latter, they muft be (haded every day when the fun 
is warm •, thefe cuttings of the fhrubby forts need 
not be cut from the plant more than five or fix days 
before they arc planted, during which time they 
Ibould be laid in a dry room, not too much ex- 
pofed to the fun, that the part which was feparated 
from the old plants may heal over and dry before 
they arc planted, otherwife they are apt to rot thefe 
may be planted at about three inches diitance from 
each other, and the earth prelTed clofe to them, but 
none of their leaves mould be buried in the ground, 
for as they abound with moifture, fo if they are co- 
vered with the earth, it will caufe them to rot, and 
that often deftroys the cuttings; therefore when 
the cuttincs are taken from the old plants, they 
Ihould be^diveftcd of their lower leaves, fo far as 
may be neceiTary, to allow a naked (talk of fufHcient 
length for planting. 

When the cuttings are planted, it will be nece(Tary to 
give them a little water, to fettle the ground about 
them, but it (hoold be done with caution, for too 
much wet will fpoil them ; if thefe arc (haded every 
day from nine or ten o'clock till three or four, when 
the fun is warm, it will prevent the ground from dry- 
ing too faft, fo that the cuttings need not be watered 
oftener than once in a week •, but if there (hould hap- 
pen fome gentle (bowers of rain, it will be proper to 
take off their covers, and let them receive it, but 
they mould be fcrecned from hard rains. The cut-j 
tines thus managed will have put out good roots in 
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about fix weeks, when they (hould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted in a feparate fmali pot filled 
with light fandy earth* and then placed in a (hady 
fit nation, giving them a little water to fettle the earth 
to their roots ; in this place they may remain about 
ten days or a fortnight, by which time they will 
have taken good root, and may be removed to a 
Incite red place, where they may have more fun, in 
which they may remain till autumn ; during the fum- 
mer months, thefe may be watered twice, or in very 
hot weather, three times a week, but it muft not be 
given them in too great plenty but as the fun de- 
clines in autumn, they (hould not have it oftener than 
once a week, for if they are often fupplicd with it, 
the plants will grow luxuriant; their leaves and 
branches will be fo replete with moifture, that the 
early frofts in the autumn will deftroy them ; whereas 
when they are kept dry, their growth will be dinted; 
fo that they will be hardy enough to refift fmall frofts, 
but there muft be care taken that they do not (hoot 
their roots th rough the holes of the pots into the 
ground, for when they do, the plants will grow very 
luxuriant ; and when the pots are removed, and thofe 
roots are torn off, their leaves and branches will 
(hrink, fo will not recover it in a long time, if ever ; 
to prevent which, the pots Ihould be removed every 
fortnight, and where the roots are beginning to come 
through the pots, they Ihould be cut off. The Jjju 
which grow very freely mould be fhifted three tin,.-; 
in the fummer, to pare off their roots, and keep tlu/.i 
within compals, and thefe (hould never be planted :,: 
rich earth for the reafons before given ; for if the 
earth is frefh, there will require no dung or other 
compoft, unlefs it is ftrong, in which cafe fea fand, 
or lime rubbifli, will be a good mixture ; the quan- 
tity of either muft be in proportion to the ftilfnefs of 
the ground, always being careful to render it fo light, 
as that the wet may cafily pais off. 
We next proceed to treat of thofe forts, whofe flalks 
and leaves are very fucculent. The cuttings of thefe 
fhould be taken from the plants ten clays or a fort- 
night before they are planted, that they may have 
time for their wounded part to heal over and dry ; the 
lower leaves of thefe (hould alio be (tripped off, that 
their naked ftalks may be of a fufHcient length for 
planting. As thefe are moftly plants of humble 
growth, fo if their ftalks are diverted of their leaves 
an inch and a half, it will be fufficicnt. The cuttings 
of thefe forts require to be covered with glaffes, to 
keep off the wet ; they muft alio have lefs water than 
the other, but in other particulars require the fimc 
treatment. The roots of thefe do not fpread and ex- 
tend fo much as thofe of the other, fo will not require 
to be (hifted oftener than twice a year at moft ; they 
muft alfo be kept in fmall pots to confine their roots ; 
the earth in which they are planted (hould be rather 
light and not rich. During the fummer feafon they 
muft not have too much wet, and in the winter they 
muft have but little water. If thefe fucculent forts are 
placed in an open airy glafs-cafe in winter, where they 
may have free air admitted to them in plenty in mild 
weather, and fcrecned from the froft, they will thrive 
much better than when they are more tenderly treated. 
The other (hrubby kinds may be flickered in winter 
under a common frame, where, if they are protccled 
from froft and wet, it is all they require ; for the har- 
dier thefe are treated, the greater quantity of flowers 
they will produce : and fome of the (bits are fo hardy, 
as to live tibroad when planted clofe to a good al- 
pecled wall, and in a poor dry foil ; fo that where 
there is room to difpofe them againft a wall, and the 
border is raifed with lime rubbifli to prevent their 
rooting deep and growing luxuriant, they may be 
preferved through the winter with very little (bel- 
ter, and thefe will flower much better than thofe un- 
der cover. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Egypt, where they 
cut up the plants, and burn them for pot-afh ; and 
this is efteemed as the beft fort for making hard fope, 
and the beft fort of glafs. 

This 
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This is an annual plant, which docs hot perfect feeds 
in England ; for when it is placed in the ftove, or kept 
in the hot-bed, their (talks grow long and flender, fo 
are not productive of flowers ; and thofe which are 
railed in hot- beds, and afterward expofed in the open 
air, will flower pretty freely, but do not perfect their 
feeds. As this plant will thrive in South Carolina as 
well as in its native foil, fo it might turn to the ad- 
vantage of that colony, and like wile become benefi- 
cial to the public, if the inhabitants could be prevailed 
on to cultivate this plant. 

The fecond fort is annual 5 this is a native at the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is propagated for the odd- 
neis of its leaves and (talks, which are clolcly covered 
over with pellucid pimples full of moifture, which, 
when the fun fliines on the plants, they reflect the 
light, and appear like fmall bubbles of ice ; from 
whence fome have called it the Ice Plant, and others 
have named it the Diamond Plant, or Diamond Fi- 
coides. 

This ibrt is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown on a hot- bed early in the fpring ; and when the 
plants come up, they mult be planted on a frefli hot- 
bed to bring them forward ■, alter they have taken 
root in the hot- bed, they fhould have but little wet, 
for moifture will rot them. When they are grown 
large enough to tranfplant again, they Hum Id be each 
planted into a fmall pot, filled with light frefh ear th, 
but not rich, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan, ob- 
ferving to (hade them in the heat of the day until they 
have taken new root ; then they (hould have plenty 
of frelh air admitted to them every day in warm wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing weak. In the latter 
end of June, fome of the plants may be inured to bear 
the open air, and afterward they may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted into a warm border, where they 
will thrive, and fpread their branches to a great dis- 
tance upon the ground ; but thefe plants will not be 
very productive of flowers, therefore fome of them 
mull be continued in the fmall pots, and may at the 
fame time, when the others are planted out, be re- 

. moved into the flove or glafs-cale, placing them up- 
on the (helves, that the roots may not get out from 
the bottom of the pots, fo that they may be confined, 
which will caufelhcm to flower plentifully, and from 
thefe 
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641. tab. 410. Lin. Gen. Plant. 549. The Medlar. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent* of one leaf 
cut into five fpr ending concave fegments. The flower 
is compofed of five roundifh concave petals* which are in- 
ferted in the empalement. The number of fiamina are 
different in the fever al fpecies, from ten to twenty or more » 
thefe are alfo infer ted in the empalement l , and arc termi- 
nated by Jingle fummits. The germ en is fit it a ted under the 
flower* and fupporls an uncertain number of flyies from 
three to five, which are crowned by headed ftigmas. The 
gcrmcn afterward becomes a roundifh or oval berry, car- 
vying the empalement on its top* and inclojing four or five 
hard feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth feet ion 
of Linnzcus's twelfth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have twenty (lamina inferted to the em 
palement, and five llylcs. 
The Species are, 
1. Mespilus (Sylveflris) inennis, foliis lanceolatis den- 
tatis acuminatis, fubtus tomentofis, calycibus acumi- 
natis. Smooth Medlar* with Jpear-Jhaped* acute-pointed, 
■ indented leaves* woolly on their under Jide* and acute- 
. pointed empalement s. Mefpilus folio laurino major, 
fructu minori, rariori fubftantia. Hort. Cath. Greater 
Medlar with a Bay -tree leaf* and a fmaller lefs fubflantial 

fruit. m mm j- 

a. Mespilus {Germanica) inermis foliis lanceolatis in- 

tegerrimis fubtus tomentofis, calycibus acuminatis. 

Hort. CI i fir". 189. Unarmed Medlar with fpear-fhaped 

entire leaves* which are Jowny on their wider fide, and 

acute-pointed empalement s. Mefpilus Germanica, folio 

laurino, non ferrato, five Melpilus fylveftris* C. B. 
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hefe good feeds may every year be obtained. 
ESPILUS [McW/^, 6>.] Town. Inft. R. H. 
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P» 45 3 • German Medlar with a Bay -tree "leaf which is 
not Jawed, or wild Medlar. 

3. Mespilus (Pyracantha) fpinofa, foliis lanccolato- 
*ovatis crenatis, calycibus fructusobtufis. Hort. Cliff. 
189. Prickly Medlar* with fpcar-Jhapcd, oval* crenated 
leaves* and oltufe empalement s to the fruit. Mefpilus 
aculeata, amygdali folio. Tourn. I nib 642. Prickly 
Medlar with an Almond leaf* called Pyraccnt ha. 

4. Mespilus {Cordato) foliis cordata-ovatis acuminatis, 
acute ferratis, ramis fpinofis. Fig. Plant, tab. 179. 
Medlar with heart-fhaped* oval, acute-pointed leaves, 
which are fljarply fawed* and prickly branches. 

5. Mlspjlus (Amelauchier) inermis, foliis ovalibus fer- 
ratis, cauliculis hirfutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 47 S. Med- 
lar without thorns* having oval fawed leaves, and haiiy 
fialks. Mefpilus folio rotund iori, fructu nigro fub- 
dulci. Tourn. In(t. 642. Afedlar with a rounder leaf 
and a black fweetifh fruit, commonly called Amclanchier. 

6. Mespilus {Canadenjis) foliis ovato-oblungis glabris 
ferratis, caule inermi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 47 S. Medlar 
with oval, oblong, fmooth* Jawed leaves, and branches 
without thorns. Mefpilus inermis, foliis fubtus gla- 
bris obverse-ovatis. Flor. Virg. 54. Medlar without 
thorns, and obverfe oval leaves* which are fmcoth ok their 
under Jide. 

7. Mespilus (Cotoneafier) foliis ovatis integerrimis, 
Hort. Cliff. 189. Medlar with oval entire leaves. Mef- 
pilus folio fubrotundo, fructu rubro. Tourn. Inft. 
K. H. 642. Medlar with a round/ft leaf and a red fruit* 
commonly called Dwarf Quince. 

8. Mespilus {Cbamxmefpiltts) inermis, foliis ovalibus 
ferratis glabris, floribus capitatis, bracteis deciduis li- 
nearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 479. Medlar without thorns* 
having fmooth* oval, fawed leaves* h tailed flowers, and 
linear bracle.e which fall off. Cotoneailer folio oblongo 
ferrato. C. B. P. 452. Baflard Quince with an cllong 

fawed leaf 

9. Mespilus (Orientalis) foliis ovatis craflls iutegerri- 
mis, fubtus tomentofis, floribus umbellatis axillari- 
bus. Medlar with oval* thick* entire leaves, which are 
woolly on their under Jide, and fowers growing in umbels 
from the wings of the ftalk. Chamaecerafus ld;ua. Alp* 
Exot. 5. Dwarf Cherry of Mount Ida. _ 

10. Mespilus {Arbutifolia) inermis, foliis lanceolatis 
crenatis fubtus tomentofis. Hort. Cliff. 189. Virginia 
Medlar with an Arbutus leaf. Mefpilus Virgin iana, 

folio arbuti. H. L. 578. 
u. Mespilus {Virginiana) inermis, foliis oblongo-ova- 
tis, fubtus tomentofis, fructu ovato, pedunculis lon- 
gifiimis. Smooth Virginia Medlar, with oblong oval leaves i 
downy on their under Jide, and oval fruit on long foot- 
ftalks. 

The firfl: fort grows naturally in Sicily, where it be- 
comes a large tree ; this rifes with a (trailer item, and 
the branches grow more upright than thofe of the 
Dutch Medlar •, the leaves arc narrower and not fawed 
on their edges ; the flowers arc fmaller than thofe of 
the Dutch Medlar, and the fruit is fliaped like a 
Pear. 

The fecond fort is generally called the Dutch Med- 
lar •, this never rifes with an upright ftalk, but fends 
out crooked deformed branches at a fmall height from 
the ground; the leaves of this are very large, entire, 
and downy on their under fide. The flowers arc very 
large, as are alfo the fruit, which are rounder, and 
approach nearer to the lhape of an Apple. This be* 
ing the largcft fruit, is noV generally cultivated in 
the gardens ; but there is one with fmaller fruit, which 
is called the Nottingham Medlar, of a much quicker 
and more poignant tafte than this ; which is, I fup- 
pofe, only a variety, fo I have not enumerated it as a 
diltinct fpecies. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Auftria, Italy, and 
France, particularly nearFontainbleau ; this rifes with 
many flender ftalks about three or four feet high, 
which put out fmall fide branches, covered witli a dark 
purple bark, having no thorns, clofcly garni fliccl 
witli oval leaves, about three quarters of an inch 
Jong, and half an inch broad, (lightly fawed on their 
edges ; the fmall fide branches which fuftain the 

flowers, 
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faowers, arc very hairy and woolly, as are alfo the 
foot-ftalks, and the under fide of the leaves, but 
their upper fides are fmooth and green. The flowers 
come out in bunches at the end of the (hoots, which 
have five long narrow petals, and about ten (lamina 
in each. The flowers are fucceeded by fmall fruit, 
which, when ripe, are black ; the gardeners call this 
. New England Quincre j there is one of this kind 
which grows naturally in North America, but the 
leaves pf that are wedge-fliaped and not fawed on 
the edges, fo I take it to be a different fpecies. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Canada ; this is alfo 
a low fhrub, feldom rifing more than five feet high, 
dividing into feveral fmooth branches, covered with 
a purpltfh bark. The leaves grow upon long (lender 
foot-ualks ; they are one inch and a half long, 
and an inch broad, fmooth on both fides, and a lirtle 
fawed on their edges. The flowers come out in | 
fmall bunches at the end of the branches •, . they are I 
about the fize of thofe of the common Hawthorn, and 
are fucceeded by fmall fruit of apurpli/h colour when 
ripe. 

The feventh fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
mountains, and in other cold parts of Europe ; this 
riles with a fmooth fhrubby ftalk about four feet 

• high, dividing into a few fmall branches, which are 
covered with a purple bark, and garniftied with 
Oval entire leaves, little more than one inch long, I 
and about three quarters of an inch broad, having I 
very lhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come out from I 

; the fide of the (talks, two or three together j they I 
are fmall, of a purplifh colour, and fit clofe to the I 

■ ftalks ; thefc appear in May, and are fucceeded by I 
fmall roundifh fruit, which are of a bright red colour I 
when ripe. I 
The eighth fort grows naturally in the northern parts I 
of Europe ; this hath a fmooth ftalk, rifing about four I 
or five feet high, fending out (lender branches, which I 
are covered with a purplifh bark, and garniflied with | 
oval fmooth leaves about two inches long, and one I 
inch and a half broad, fawed on their edges, but the I 
teeth point upward ; they have pretty long (lender I 
foot-ftalks, and are of a yellowifh green on both fides. I 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ftalk, I 
four or five joined together in a clofe head, of a pur- I 

• plilh colour -, between the flowers come out long nar- I 
row braclea, which arc purplilh, and fall off as the ! 

' flowers begin to decay. The fruit is fmall, and red I 
when ripe. | 
The ninth fort grows naturally upon mount Ida, in I 
Crete, where the poor fliepherds feed upon the fruit I 
when ripe •, this hath a fmooth ftalk about eight feet I 
high, dividing into many fmooth branches, garnifh- I 
ed with oval leaves two inches and a half long, and J 
near two inches broad, of a thick fubftance, and a I 
dark green on their upper fide, but downy on their I 
under, (landing upon fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers I 
come out from the fide of the ftalk upon (hort I 
fmall branches, five or fix growing upon each in a I 
clofe "bunch ; they are of a purple colour, the petals j 
being but little longer than the empalement, which I 
is woolly, and cut into five obtufe fegments. The I 
fruit is large, roundifh, and of a fine red colour I 
when ripe. I 
The tenth fort grows naturally in North America, I 
where it rarely rifes more than five feet high, fending J 
out a few upright branches, garnifhed with fpear- I 
fhaped leaves whofe edges are crenated, and their I 
under fide downy •, the flowers are produced in fmall I 
bunches oh the fide, and at the extremity of the I 
branches, which are fucceeded by fmall roundifh fruit I 
a little compreffed, of a purple colour when ripe. I 
The eleventh fort is an inhabitant of the fame country I 
with the former ; this rifes fix or eight feet high, I 
fending out fide branches, garnifhed with oblong, I 
oval, entire leaves, downy on their under fide •, the I 
flowers are produced in fmall bunches, (landing on I 
long foot-ftalks, having each five narrow white pe- I 
tals which are contracted at their bale, and are fuc- I 
ceeded by oval fruit of a blue colour when ripe, and l 
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are by fome of the inhabitants of America eaten in 
a fcarcity of other forts of fruit, but are not very 
palatable. 

All thefe forts are hardy enough to thrive in the open 
air in England, and fome of them are very ornamen- 
tal plants for gardens, where, during the feafon of 
their flowering, they will make a fine appearance ; 
and again, in autumn, when their fruit arc ripe, they 
will afford an agreeable variety, and their fruit will 
be food for the deer and birds ; fo that if clumps' of 
each fort are planted in different parts of the garden, 
nothing can be more ornamental. 
The American kinds are ufually propagated in the 
nurferies, by grafting or budding them upon the com- 
mon White Thorn, but the plants fo propagated will 
never grow" to half the fize of thofe which are propa- 
gated by feeds fo that thofe plants fliouid always be 
chofen which have not been grafted or budded, but 
are upon their own roots. 

But there are many who object to this method of 
raifing the plants from feeds, on account of their 
feeds not growing the firft year, as alfo from the te- 
dioufnefs of the plant's growth after ; but where a pcr- 
fon can furni(h himfelf with the fruit in autumn, and 
take out their feeds foon after they are ripe, puttino- 
them into the ground immediately, the plants will 
come up the following fpring, if they are kept clean 
from weeds, and in very dry weather fupplied with 
water, they will make good progrefs ; but if they are 
planted in the places where they are to remain, after 
two years growth from feeds, they will fucceed much 
better than when the plants are of greater age ; the 
ground fhould be well trenched, and cleanfed from 
the roots of all bad weeds. The beft time to trans- 
plant them is in autumn, when their leaves fall off i 
thefe fhould be conftantly kept clean from weeds, 
and if the ground between the plants is dug every 
winter, it will greatly encourage the growth of the 
plants, fo that if they are cleaned three or four times 
in the fummer, it will be fufficient. 
All the forts of Mefpilus and Crataegus will take, by 
budding or crafting upon each other-, they will alfo 
take upon the Quince, or Pear (locks, and both 
thefe will take upon the Medlars ; fo that thefe have 
great affinity with each other, and might be with 
more propriety brought together under the fame ge- 
nus, than the Pear and Apple, which will not take 
upon each other ; but although the Pear will take 
upon the White Thorn, yet it is not advifeable to 
make ufe of thefe flocks, becaufe they generally caufc 
the fruit to be fmall and often to crack, and render.* 
their flefh (lony ; fo unlefs it is the very foft melting 
kinds of Pears which are upon thefe (locks, the fruic 
will not be good. 
M ET HON I C A. See Gloriosa. 
MEUM. Sec Athamanta. 
MEZEREON. See Thvmeljea. 
MICRO PUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 892. Gnaphalo- 
des. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 439. tab. 261. Iiaftard 
Cudweed. 

The Characters are, 
// both hermaphrodite and female flowers, which ore in- 
cluded in the fame double empalement ; there are ten her- 
maphrodite flowers which compofe the difk \ thefe have 
one petal, are funnet-fhaped, ered, and cut into fine parts 
at the top, and have five fhort briftly Jiamina, terminated 
by cylindrical fummits, with an obfolete germen fipporting 
a fhort flender ftyle, crowned by an obfolete flignm. In 
the fame empalement are five female flowers in the circum- 
ference, which have each an oval germen which is com- 
preffed, hid under the feales of the interior empalement, 
each having a ftyle by their fide, which is briftly, turning 
toward the hermaphrodite flowers, crowned by flender 
acute-pointed fligmas, divided in two parts. The female 
flowers have each a Jingle oval feed fucceeding them, in- 
cluded in the fmall leaves of the empalement, but the her- 
maphrodite flowers are barren. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fefbion 

of Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofc 

plants whofe flowers are compofed of female fruitful 

flowers 
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flowers in the border, and barren hermaphrodite 
flowers in the middle. 

We have but one Species of this genus in the 
Englifti gardens, viz. 

Micropus (Supintts) caule proilrato, foliis geminis. Hort. 
Upfal. 275. Prod. Leyd. 145. Micropus y or Baftard 
Gnaphalium* with a trailing ftalk. Gnaphalodes Lufi ta- 
llica. To urn. Inft.R.H.439. Portugal Baftard Cudweed. 
This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in 
Portugal, near the ica. The roots fend out federal 
trailing ftalks about fix or eight inches long, gar- 
nifhed with final], oval, ill very leaves, whole bafe 
embrace the ftalks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ftalks in fmall clutters ; they are very 
final), white, and lit in a double, empalement, the 
interior being fo large, as to almolt hide the flowers. 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn ; this is frequently prefcrved in gardens for 
the beauty of its filvery leaves : if the feeds are fown 
in autumn, or are permitted to fcatier, the plants 
will come up in the fpring, and will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where they are too clofe. When the feeds of 
this plant are fown in the fpring, they feldom grow 
the firfl: year. 

MIC R O SCOPE,a dioptrical inftrument, by means 
of which very minute or fmall objecls are reprefented 
very large, and capable of bcin<* viewed very diftinct- 
ly, according to the laws of refraction. 
This inftrument may be of Angular ufe to a curious 
enquirer into the operation of vegetative nature, by 
viewing nicely the feveral minute vcffcls and parts of 
vegetables, in order to difcover their various ufes, and 
how the bufinefs of vegetation is carried on, as alio 
to examine the minute parts of flowers, which are 
not obvious to the naked eye. 

MILDEW is a difeafe that happens to plants, and 
is fuppofed to be caufed by a dewy moifture which 
falls on them, and continuing, for want of the fun's 
heat to draw it up, and by its acrimony corrodes, j 
gnaws, and fpoils the inmofl fubftance of the plant, | 
and hinders the circulation of the nutritive fap, upon 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the blollbmsand 
fruit are much prejudiced : but Mildew is rather a 
concrete fubftance, which exfudes through the pores 
of the leaves. 

However, what the gardeners commonly call Mil- 
dew, is an infect, which is frequently found in great 
plenty, preying upon this exfudation. 
Others fay, That Mildew is a thick clammy vapour, 
exhaled in the fpring and fummer from plants, blof- 
foms, and even the earth itfclf, in clofe Hill weather, 
where there is neither fun enough to draw it upwards 
to any confiderable height, nor wind of force ftrong 
enough to difperfe it, and that, hanging in the lower 
regions, when the cold of the evening comes on, u 
condenfes, and falls on plants, and with its thick clam- 
my fubftance flops the pores, and by that means pre- 
vents perfpiration, and hinders the fap from amend- 
ing to nourifh the flowers, fhoots, &c. 
Some fay, That Mildew is a corrofive or nipping dew, 
proceeding from the vapours that are exhaled by the 
earth, which, being drawn up, and falling down 
again on the tender opening buds, infe<5ts them by 
its acrimony, and hinders the circulation of the nu- 
tritious faj> in the proper vefTels, upon which the 
leaves begin to fade, and the blollbms and fruit re- 
ceive a very great prejudice. 

There are others who make this obfervation, That 
the places moft liable to Mildew are inclofcd grounds 
and valleys, cfpe dally thofe that lie tending to the 
- eaft; and the reafbns that they give why thofe grounds 
. which lie from the horizon to the eaft, are moft fub- 
je6l to Mildew and blaftings, may be by the fun's at- 
tracting thole vapours towards it, after the manner 
that a great fire in a room draws the air to it 5 fo the 
• fun having fet thefe in motion, and not having' ftrcngth 
enough to draw them into the middle region, to form 
them kito a cloud, he does yet draw them till he be 
below the horizon, and then thefe dews tend to the 
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earth, from whence they were exhaled," and in motion 
to the weft, do, as it were, fall Upon the ground which 
lies eaft ward at right angles, and therefore is moft of- 
fenflve to them. 

But I take the true caule of the Mildew appearing 
moft upon plants which are expofed to the eaft, to 
proceed from a dry temperature in the air when the 
wind blows from that point, which ftops the pores of 
plants, and prevents their perfpiration, whereby the 
juices of the plants are concreted upon the furface of 
their leaves, which being of a fv, eetifh nature, infects 
are incited thereto, where, finding proper nutriment, 
they depofit their eggs, and multiply lb fall as to co- 
ver the whole furface of plants, and by their corrod- 
ing- the veflels, prevent the motions of their fap 5 
and it is very probable, that the excrements of thefe 
infects may enter the v j.x-ls of plants, and by mixing 
with their juices, may 1'preaJ the infection all over 
them v for it is obfervable, whenever a tree has been 
greatly affected by this Mildew, it feldotri recovers it 
in two or three years, and many times is never entire- 
ly clear from it after. 

Others fuppofe, That the reafon why valleys afford 
more moifture than hills is, becaufe of the dew which 
is attracted from the earth and herbs as before, and 
that they afford more moifture than hills (they fay) is 
often fecn by the mifts, which are more frequent on 
them than on hills ; this being drawn by the fun in 
the day time, and wanting wind to aflift its motion, 
hangs in the lower region, and when the fun fets, it 
falls upon the plants with its thick clammy fubftance, 
and hinders the fap of the plant or tree from afcending 
to nourifh its flowers or flioots, in thofe whofe bark is 
tender and young, and the pores open with the heat 
of the feafon. 

This dew has been obferved in the great leaved Cher- 
ries, fuch as the Black Heart, the White Heart, &c. 
to fall upon them at the top, juft at the beginning of 
the Midfummer flioot, which has fo flopped the flioot 
that it has fhot forth in other places beiow, and on 
the top of thefe fhoots there have been many fmall 
flies feeding on this dew, which may plainly be fecn 
and tafted on the leaves of Oak and Maple. 
Some arc of opinion, thatJVlildcws and blights are the 
fame thing; but others again, that Mildew is quite 
another thing than blaftings. They fay Mildews are 
caufed from the condenfation of a fat and moill ex- 
halation in a hot and dry fummer, from the blof- 
fbms and vegetables, and alio from the earth it- 
felf, which is condenfed into a fat glutinous matter 
by the coolnefs and ferenity of the air, and falls down 
on the earth again, part of which rcfts upon the 
leaves of the Oak and other trees, whofe leaves are 
fmooth, and for that reafon do not fo eafilv admit the 
moifture into them, as the Elm, and other rougher 
leaves do. 

Other parts of Mildew reft upon the ears and ftalks 
of Wheat, befpotting the fame with a different co- 
lour from what is natural, .being of a glutinous 
fubftance, by the heat of the fun, and it binds up 
fb clofe the tender ears of Wheat, that it prevents 
the growth, and occafions it to be very light in the 
harveft. 

Some are of opinion, that Mildews are the principal 
food of bees, it being fweet, and eafily converted 
into honey. 

MILIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 514. tab. 298. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 73. [fo called of Mi He, Let. a 
thoufand, becaufe of the multitude of its grains.] 

Millet. 

■ The Characters are, 
Jt is of the Corn or Grafs tribe, with enc flower in each 
chaffy the chaff opening with two oval acute-pointed 
valves. The petal of the flower is bivalve \ and fmaller 
than the empalement. It bath three very Jhort hairy fta- 
mina y terminated by oblong jummits* and a ronndifh ger- 
men with two hairy ftylcs> crowned by brufh-Jhcped fiig- 
mdt, negermen afterward turns to a roundijh feed, co- 
vered by the petal of the flower. 

9 A, This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecondic^an of 
Linrueus's third clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have three ftamina and two ityles. 
The Species are, 
I- Milium (Pentium) panicula laxa flaccida, foliorum 
vaginis pubefcentibus. Millet with a loofe homing pa- 
nicle, and the fheaths of the leaves hairy. ^Milium fa- 
mine luteo. C. B. P. 26V Millet 'with a yellow feed. 
Panicum Miliaceum. Lin. Sp. 

2. Milium (Sparfum) panicula fparsa 'ercc"ti, glumis 
ariftatis. Millet with a loofe eretl panicle* and bearded 
chaff. Milium panicula ampla erecta fparsa. Houft. 
MSS. Millet with a large, creel* fparfed panicle. 

3. Milium (Effufttm) floribus paniculatis difperfts. FJor. 
Suec. 55. Millet with difperfed flowers. Gramen fyl- 
vaticum panicula miliacea .fparsa. C. B.P. 3. Wood 
Grafs with a fparfed Millet-like panicle. 

4. Milium (Confer turn) floribus paniculatis confertis. 

. Prod. JLeyd. 57. Millet with panicles of flowers grow- 
ing in clujlcrs. Gramen paniculatum Alpinum, lati- 
folium, panicula miliacea fparsa. Scheu. Gr. 34. 
Broad-leaved* Alpine *, Panicle Grafs, with a fparfed Mil- 
let-like panicle. 

The firft fort grows naturally in India, but is now 
cultivated in many parts of Europe as an cfculent 
grain •* this rifes with a Reed-like ftalk .from three 
to four feet high, and is channelled ; at every joint 
there is one Reed-like leaf, which is joined on the 
top of the (heath, which embraces and covers that 
joint of the ftalk below the leaf j this /heath is clofely 
covered with foft hairs, but the leaf which is expand- 
ed has none ; that has feveral fmall longitudinal fur- 
rows running parallel to the midrib. The top of the 
ftalk is terminated by a large loole panicle," which 
hangs on one fide, having a chaffy flower, which is 
fucc ceded by a fmall round feed, which is often made 
into puddings, &c. There are two varieties of this, 
one with white, and the other hath black lecds, but 
do not differ in any other particular. 
This plant is ranged under the title of Panicum, by 
Linnaeus, but as it is more generally known by its 
former appellation, fo I chufe to continue it. 
TheTecond fort was difcovcred growing naturally at 
X/a Vera Cruz this has a flenderer ftalk than the for- 
mer, which rifes about three feet high. The (heaths 
which furround it have no hairs, but are channelled. 
The leaves are fhorter than thofe of the former. The 
panicle ftands creel, and the chaff has lhorter awns, 
or beards. 

The other two forts grow naturally in woods, and are 
never cultivated in the fields, fo do not require any 
farther defcription. 

The common Millet was originally brought from the 
Eaftern countries, where it is ftill greatly cultivated, 
from whence we are furnifhed annually with this grain, 
which is by many perfons greatly efteemed for pud- 
dings, &c. but is feldom cultivated in England in 
quantity, but by way of curiofity in fmall gardens, 
lor feeding of poultry * but the feeds generally ripen 
very well. 

They muft be fown the beginning of April, upon a 
warm dry foil, but not too thick, becaufe thefe 
plants divide into feveral branches, and mould have 
much room ; and when they come up, they fliould 
be cleared from weeds, after which they will, in a 
fhort time, get the better of them, and prevent 
their future growth. In Augiift thefe feeds will ri- 
pen, when it muft be cut down, and beaten out, 
as is practifed for other grain but when it begins to 
ripen, if it be not protected from birds, they will 
loon devour it. 

MIL-I-EPOLIUM. See Achillea. \ 
MILLERIA, Houft. Gen. Nov., Martyn. Cent. -4. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 881. 

The Characters are, 
This hath a compound flower, ccmpofed ef feveral florets* 
and one half floret ^ which are in one common em- 

palement of one leaf* which is cut into thru, Junto* jmd 
is permanent. The hermaphrodite florets have one tubu- 
lins petal* which is ereel, and indented at the brim in 
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Jhe parts ; thefe have five hairy ftamina, with eretl £- 
mot fummits conneSed in their middle* to the fide* and are 
the length of the petal* and an oblong narrow germen* 
. fupporting ajlender ftyle* crowned by two narrow* obtufe] 
fpreading ftigmas -* thefe florets are barren. The female 
half florets is of one leaf* fir etched out on one fide like a 
tongue* and is indented at the top * this hath a large three- 
. cornered genrnen* fupporting a Jlender ftyle* crowned Ly 
two long briftly ftignias. The germen afterward turns to 
an oblong* three-cornered* obtufe feed* inclofed in the em- 
blement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Lin nanus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants with compound flowers, whofe hermaphro- 
dite flowers are barren, and the female flowers are 
fruitful. 

The Species are, 

1. Milleri a (Quinaueflora) foliis cordatis, pedunculis 
dichotomis. Hort. Cliff. 426. Milkria with heart- 
fhaped leaves* and forked flalks. Milleria annua, erec- 
ta, major, foliis conjugatis, floribus fpicatis luteis. 
Houft. MSS. Greater* upright* annual Milleria* with 
leaves growing by pairs* and yellow fpiked flowers. 

2. Milleria (Maculata) foliis infimis cordato-ovatis 
acutis rugofis, caulinis lanceolato-ovatis, acuminatis. 
Milleria whofe lower leaves are oval* heart-fhaped* acute- 
pointed* and rough* and the upper ones oval* Jpear-Jhap* 
ed* and pointed. Milleria annua erecla ramofior, foliis 
mac ul at is, brofundius ferratis. Martyn. Dec. 5. Up- 
right* anmal*hranchingMiIleria*with fpotted leaves deeply 
flawed. 

3. Milleria (Biflora) foliis ovatis, pedunculis fimpli- 
ciflimis. Hort. Cliff. 425. Milleria with oval leaves* 
and Jingle foot-ftalks. Milleria annua erecta minor, 
foliis parfetaris, floribus ex foliorum alis. Houft. 
MSS. Smaller* upright* annual Milleria* with a Pellitc- 
ry leaf* and flowers proceeding from the wings of the 
leaves. 

4. Milleria (Triflora) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis trinerviis, pedunculis alaribus trifloris. Milleria. 
with oval, fpear-fbaped* acute-pointed leaves* having 
three 'veins* and foot-ftalks proceeding from the wings of 
the leaves* with three flowers. Milleria annua eretta, 
foliis parietaria; longioribus, floribus ex foliorum alis. 
Edit. Prior. Annual erect Milleria* with a longer Pelli- 
tory leaf* and flowers proceeding from the wings of the 
leaves. 

The firft fort was difcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun, at Campeachy, in the year 173 1, from 
whence he fent the feeds to Europe 5 and as the 
characters which diftinguifli the genus, were different 
from all the other genera of the clafs to which it be- 
longs, fo he conftituted a new genus with this title. 
This rifes with an herbaceous branching ftalk from 
four to five or lix feet hjgh, garnifhed with heart- 
fhaped leaves about four inches long, and three inches 
broad toward their bafe, drawing to a point at the 
end, which are (lightly fawed on their edges, having 
two veins on each lidc the midrib, which diverge and 
join to it near the bafe, meeting again at the point, 
which generally is oblique to the foot-ftalk. The 
leaves are of alight green, and hairy, (landing oppo- 
fite ; their foot-ftalks are about an inch long, and have 
a part of the, leaf running on each fide like wings. 
The ftalks divide upward into forks, and the foot- 
ftalks of the flowers come out at the divifions; thefe 
branch again by pairs, «nd terminate in loofe fpikes 
of yellow flowers, compoied of four or Ave herma- 
phrodite florets, which arc barren, and one female 
half floret, which is fuccecded by a Angle, oblong, an- 
gular iced, wrapped in the empalcmen t of the flower. 
It flowers in July and Auguft, and die feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fecond fort was difcovered by Mr. Robert Mil- 
, lar, at Campeachy, in the year 1734 j this approaches 
near to the firft fort, but the ftalks rife lix or (even 
feet high, branching out very wide. The leaves are 
feven inches long, and four inches and a half broad 
toward their bafe, ending in Jong acute points * they 
are deeper fawed on their edges, and have feveral 

large 
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large black fpots (battered over them their fur face 
is rougher, and they are of a darker green than thofe 
of the firft. The upper leaves are long and fpear- 
fhaped ; the foot-flalks of the flowers branch out wi- 
der, and the (pikes of flowers are lhortcr than thofe 
pf the flrft. 

The third fort was difcovered at Campeachy by the 
late Dr. Houftoun j this is alfo an annual plant, which 
rifes with an herbaceous ftalk upward of two feet 
high, branching out at a fmall diftancefrom the root 
into three or four (lender (talks, which are naked al- 
moft to the top, where they have two oval fpear- 
Ihaped leaves placed oppofite, which are about two 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad near 
their bafe, ending in points ; they are hairy, and (land 
upon naked foot-ftalks near an inch long, and are 
rough, having three longitudinal veins, and are (light- 
ly indented on their edges. The flowers come out 
at the foot- (talks of the leaves, in fmall clufters ; the 
common empalement is compofed of three orbicular 
leaves, ' which are comprefied together ; in each of 
thefe are fituated two hermaphrodite florets, which 
are barren, and one female half floret, which is fruit- 
ful, being fucceeded by a round ifli angular (eed, in- 
clofed in the empalement. This flowers and perfecls 
feeds about the fame time with the former. 
The fourth fort was difcovered by the late Mr* Ro- 
bert Millar, at Campeachy •, this is an annual plant, 
which rifes with an upright ftalk three or four feet 
high, garniflied the whole length with oval fpear- 
ihaped leaves near four inches long, and almoft two 
broad near 4 their bafe ; they have three longitudinal 
veins, and toward the top there are two more which 
diverge from the midrib, but join again at the point. 
The upper fide of the leaves are of a dark green and 
fmooth, their under fides are of a pale green, and in- 
dented on their edges. The flowers grow from the 
•wings of the leaves in fmall clufters, having three 
hermaphrodite and one female flower in each, (land- 
ing upon fhort foot-ftalks ; thefe nave empalements 
like the former, but they are much fmaller. This 
flowers and feeds later in the year than either of the 
former, fo that unlefs the plants are brought for- 
ward in the (pring, they will not ripen their feeds in 
England. 

The feeds of thefe plants fhould be fown early in the 
Ipring, on a moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants 
are come up about two inches high, they mould be 
each tranfplanted into a feparate pot filled with light 
rich earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed of 
tanners bark, being careful to fhade them from the 
fun until they have taken root, as alfo to water them 
frequently. After the plants are rooted, they fhould 
have a large fhare of free air admitted to them, by 
raifing of the glaffes of the hot-bed every day when 
the weather is warm, and in hot weather muft be du- 
ly watered, for they are very thirfty plants. With 
this management, the plants -will, in a month after 
tranfplanting, rife to a confiderable height ; therefore 
they (hould be fhifted into larger pots, and placed 
in the ftove, plunging them into the bark-bed, where 
they may have room to grow, efpecially the firft and 
fecond forts, which ufually grow high and branch out 
where they are well managed. But the other forts 
feldom rife above three or four feet high, and do not 
fpread their branches very far, fo thefe may be al- 
lowed lefs room. j 
In the middle of July thefe plants will begin to flow- 
er, and the feeds will be ripe about a month or fix 
weeks after ; therefore they muft be gathered when 
they begin to change of a dark brown colour, other- 
wife they will foon fall off",* efpecially thole of the two 
large kinds, which will drop on the leaft touch when 
they are ripe. Thefe plants will continue flowering 
till Michaelmas, or later, if thefeafon proves favour- 
able; but when the cold of the autumn comes on, 
they will foon decay. M 
MIMOSA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 605. tab. 375. Lin. 
. Gen. Plant. 597. The Senfitive Plant. 
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The Characters are, 
The empalement of I he flower is final I, of erne tiaf, in- 
dented in five parts at the top : the flower has one funnel- 
fljaped petals which hath five points. It bath many long 
hairy ftamina % terminated by proftrate fumJn'its, and an 
oblong gemten fupporting a floor t ftendcr jfyle, y crowned by 
a truncated ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
long jointed pod with feveral tranfverfe partitions, inclo- 
ftng comprefled feeds of various forms, and there are many 
male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers tnixed in feme 
of the fpecies. 

This genus of plants Dr. Linnaeus has joined to the 
Acacia of Tournefort, and the Inga of Plumier, and 
places it in the firft feclion of his twenty-third clafs, 
which includes thofe plants which have male, female, 
and hermaphrodite flowers on the fame plant, which 
have many (lamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, • - 

1. Mimosa (Punctata) inerrhis, foliis bipinriatis, fpids 
decandris, inferioribus caftratis corollatis caule erccto 
tereti. Lin. Sp. 1 502 : Setifithe Plant without fpines, 
double winged leaves* fpikes having ten ftamina, and the 
lower without flamina, and an ere ft taper flalki Mi mo fa 
Jamaicenfis. Zan. Hi ft. 144. Senfitive Plant of Ja- 
maica. 

2; Mimosa (Plena) inermis; foliis bipinnatis, fpicis pen- 
tandrisj inferioribus plenis. Hort. Upfal. 1 45. Smooth 
Senfitive Plant with double winged leaves, the fpikes with 
five ftamina y and the under one double. Mimofa nori 
fpinofa, paluftris & herbacea, procumbens, fiore lu- 
teo pleno. Houft. MSS; Herbaceous, marjh, trailing 
Senfitive Plant without fpines $ and a double yellow flower . 

3. Mimosa (Peniambucana) incrmis decumbent foliis 
. bipinnatis, fpicis ccrnuis, pentandris, inferioribus 

caftratis. Hort. Upfal. 145. Smooth Senfitive Plant with 
inclining flalks, double winged leaves, nodding fpikes of 
flowers having fly e flamina, but the wider ones without 
any, Mimola fpuria dc Pernambuque, dicta mirnofa 
Italica. Zan. Hilt. 151. Spurions Senfitive Plant cf 
Pernambuque, called Italian Senfitive Plant. 

4. Mimosa {Pudica) aculeata, foliis pinnatis. Prickly 
Senfitive Plant with winged leaves: Mimofa herbacea 
procumbens, &■ fpinoia, caule tereti 6c villofo, fili- 
quis articulatis. Houft. MSS. Trailing herbaceous Sen- 
fitive Plant having fpines, with a taper and hairy ftalk, 

and jointed pods. 

5. Mimosa {Pudica) foliis fubdigitatis pinnatis, caule 
aculeata, hifpido. Lin. Sp. 1501. Senfitive Plant with 
winged-handed leaves^ a prickly declining flail:, and fin all 
pods growing in clufters > with prickly coverings. Mi- 
mofa humilis frutefcens & fpinofa, filiquis congloba- 
tis. Plum. Cat. Low fijrubby and prickly Senfitive 
Plant with cluflered pods, commonly called the Humble 
Plant. 

6. Mimosa (Quadrivalvis) aculeata, foliis bipinnatis, 
caule qiiadrangulo, aculeis recurvis* leguminibus 
quadrivalvibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1508. Prickly Senfi- 
tive Plant with double winged leaves, a four-tornered 
ftalk* recurved fpines, and pods having four v/ihcs. 
Mimofa herbacea procumbens, & fpinofa, caule quad- 
rangulo, filiquis quadrivalvibus. Houft. MSS. Trail* 
ing and prickly herbaceous Senfitive Plant, with a quad- 
rangular flalky and pods having four valves. 

7. Mimosa (Senfitiva) foliis conjugatis pinnatis, parti- 
alibus bijugis, intimis minimis, caule aculeato. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1 50 1. Senfitive Plant with conjugated wing- 
ed leaves, whofe wings have two pair of lobes, the inner 
of which are the leaft, and a prickly flalk. Mimofa 
fpinofa prima, five Brafiliana latifolia, filiqui?, ra- 

• diatis. Breyn. Cent. 1. 31. The firft prickly, or broad- 
leaved Senfitive Plant of the Brazils, wilh radiated pods* 

8. Mimosa {Jfperata) caule fruticofo, foliis bipinna- 
tis, aculeatis, aculeis gem in is, filiquis radiatis hir- 
futis. Fig. Plartt. tab. 183. fol. 3. Senfitive Plant 
with a fhrubby ftalk, double winged prickly leaves, whofe 
fpines grow in pairs, and hairy radiated pods. >£fchy- 
nbmene fpinofa quarta, five foliolis Acacia? angufti- 
oribus, frondibus validiflimas fpinas habentibus. 
Breyn; Cent. 1. 43. The fourth prtikly Senfitive 

- • Plants 
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Plant, with narrow Acacia leaves, armed with ftrong 

/pines. . .... 

Mimosa {Viva) inermis, foliis conjugates pinnatis, 

partial: bus quadrijugis fubrotundis, caule inermi her- 
baceo. Lin. Sp. 1 500. Senjitive Plant with a creeping, 
herbaceous, unarmed fialk* conjugated winged leaves, and 
globular flowers proceeding from the wings 0/ the ftalks. 
Mimofa herbacea, non ipinola, minima, repens. Sloan. 
Hift. Jam. 2. p. 58. The leaft creeping herbaceous Sen- 
fttive Phut, having no /pines. 

10. Mimosa (Nilctica) fpinis ftipulanbus patentibus, 
foliis bipinnatis, partialibus exthnis glandula inter- 
ftinftis, ipicis globoiis pedunculatis. Hafl'elq. It. 475. 
Acacia with double winged leaves, and globular /pikes 0/ 
flowers having foot-ftalks. Acacia Algyptica. Hern. 
Mex. 866. 1 rue Egyptian Acacia. 

11. Mimosa (Fame/ana) fpinis ftipulanbus diftmctis 
foliis bipinnatis, partialibus oftojugis, fpicis globofis 
feflilibus. Hon. Upfal. .146. Acacia Indica folns, 
fcorpioidis leguminofas filiquis fufcis teretibus re- 
finolis. H. L. Indian Acacia with taper re/mous 

pods. 

12. Mimosa (Corni«cra) fpinis ftipulanbus geminis 
connatis, foliis bipinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 208. Acacia 
with two /pines joined at their ba/e, and doubly winged 
leaves. Acacia fimilis Mexiocana, fpinis cornu fimi- 
libus. The great homed Acacia. 

13. Mimosa (Unguis cat i) fpinofa, foliis bigeminis ob- 
tufis. Hort. CUff*. 207. Prickly Acacia with /our ob- 
iu/e leaves. Acacia quodammodo accedens, five Ce- 
ratia & Acacia media Jamaiccnfis fpinofa, bigemi- 
nal foliis, fiofculis ftamincis, atronitente frudu, fi- 
liquis intortis. Pluk. Phyt. Acacia with branching 

leaves and Swifted pods. * 

14. Mimosa (Arborca) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, pinnis 
dimidiatis acutis, caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. 1503. Tree 
Acacia without thorns, doubly winged leaves* who/e pin- 
na are acute. Acacia arborea maxima non fpinofo, 
pinnis majoribus More albo, filiqua contorta coccinea 
verticoia elegantiflima. Sloan. Jam. 157. 

15. Mimosa (Purpurea) inermis, foliis conjugatis pin- 
natis, foliis intimis minoribus. Lin. Sp. 1500. Pur- 
ple Acacia without /pines, conjugated winged leaves which 
are /malleft below. Acacia Americana frutefcens non 
aculeata, flore purpurafcente. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
American Acacia with thorns, and a purplijb flower. 

16. Mimosa (Hoitftoniana) inermis, foliis bipinnatis gla- 
bris, pinnis tenuiilimis, filiquis latis villofis. Fig. PI. 
5. Acacia without thorns, doubly winged /mooth leaves, 
who/e pinna are very narrow, and broad hairy pods. 
Acacia Americana, non ipinofa, flore purpurco, fta- 
minibus longiflimis, filiquis planis villofis, pinnis fo- 
liorum tenuilfimis. Houft. MSS. American Acacia 
without thorns, having purple flowers, with very long 
filaments, flat hairy pods, and very narrow leaves. 

17. Mimosa (Lutea) aculeata, foliis bipinnatis glabris, 
floribus globofis pedunculatis, aculeis longiflimis. 
Prickly Acacia with /mooth doubly winged leaves, globular 

flowers having /oot-jtalks, and vety long /pines. Acacia 
fpinofa, foliorum pinnis tcnuiflimis glabris, floribus 
globofis lutea, fpinis longiflimis. Houft. MSS. Prickly 
Acacia with very narrow /mooth leaves, round yellow 

flowers, and very long thorns. 

iS. Mimosa (Glauta) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, parti- 
alibus fejugis, pinnis plurimis, glandula inter infima. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1502. Acacia without thorns, doubly 
winged leaves, who/e wings are /eparated, and have /mall 
glands between them. Acacia non fpinofa, flore albo, 
foliorum pinnis latiufculis glabris, filiquis longis 
planis. Houft. MSS. White flowering Acacia with- 
out thorns, having broad /mooth leaves, and long flat 

pods. 

10. Mimosa {Anguftijfima) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, 
pinnis anguftiffimis glabris, leguminibus tumidis. 
jV 'arrow-leaved unarmed Acacia, with doubly winged 
/mooth leaves, and jointed pods. Acacia non fpinofa, 
floribus globofis albis foliorum pinnis tenuiflimis gla- 
bris, filiquis ad fingula grana tumidis. # Houft. MSS. 
Acacia without thorns, having round white flowers, with 
very narrow /mooth leaves, and jointed pods. 
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20. Mimosa (Campeachiana) fpinofa, foliis bipinnat!?, 
pinnis anguftis, fpinis fingulis cornu bovinum per lon- 
gitudinem fiflum referentibus. Acacia with doubly 
winged leaves having narrow pinnae, and Jnigle /phies like 
ox's horns fplit their length. Acacia fpinoia tenuiiolia, 
fpinis fingulis cornu bovinum per longitudinem fiiFuni 
referentibus. Houft. Cat. Acacia with Jingle thorns 
Jhaped like tho/e 0/ an ox*s horn, and /cent as if /pits thro" 
their length. 

21. Mimosa (Cinerea) fpinis folitariis,* foliis bipinnatis, 
floribus fpicatis. Flor. Zeyl. 215. Acacia with Jingle 
/pines, doubly winged leaves, and /piked flowers. Aca- 
cia fpinofa tenuifolia, filiquis latis, fpinis minimis re- 
curvis folitariis. Houft. Cat. Prickly narrow-leaved 
Acacia with broad pods* and /mall recurved /pines, which 
come out Jingle. 

22. Mimosa (Lati/olia) inermis, foliis conjugatis, pin- 
nis terminalibus oppofitis, lateralibus alternis. Lin. 
Sp. 1499. Broad-leaved Acacia without thorns, conju- 
gated leaves who/e upper pinna are oppoftte, but the Juls 
ones are alternate. Acacia non fpinofa, juglandis fo- 
lio, More purpurafcente. Plum. Sp. 17. Acacia with- 
out thorns, IValnut-trec leaves, and a purple flower. 

23. Mimosa (Circinalis) aculeata, foliis conjugatis pin- 
natis, pinnis asqualibus, ftipulis fpinofis. Lin. Sp. 
1499. Prickly Acacia with conjugated winged leaves, 
which are equal, and prickly JlipuU. Acacia foliis ani- 
plioribus, liliquis circinatis. Plum. Sp. 17. Acacia 
with broad leaves and twifted pods. 

24. Mimosa (Fagi/olia) inermis, foliis pinnatis bijugis 
petiolo marginato. Lin. Sp. J49S. Broad-leaved Aca- 
cia without /pines, who/e wings have /cur lobes, and run- 
ning /oot-ftalks. Arbor filiquola, faginis foliis, Ame- 
ricana, floribus comofis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 141. fol. 2. 
The firft fort grows naturally in moft of the iflandsin 
the Weft-Indies, and it has been found growing in 
fome warm moift fpots, as far north as Virginia. This 
rifes with upright branching Italics fix or feven feet 
high, which become ligneous toward the root, but 
are not perennial (at leaft they are not lb here in any 
fituation, the plants always decaying in winter ;) thefe 
are fmooth, and garnifhed with double winged leaves, 
compofed of four or five pair of long winged lobes, 
which have about twenty pair of fmall leaves ranged 
along the midrib ; they are fmooth and rounded at 
their points, of a full green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under. Thefc fmall leaves contract 
thcmfelves together on their being touched, but the 
foot-ftalks do not decline at the iame time, as thole 
do which are titled Humble Plants, fo this is called 
the Senfitive Plant by way of difti ncTion. The flowers 
are produced upon long foot-ftalks, which come out 
from the wings of the leaves, and are difpoied in 
globular heads which nod downward ; they are yel- 
low, and all thofe which have petals have ten ftamina 
in each, but thofe fituated round the border have 
neither petals or ftamina ; thofe on the upper part of 
the fpike are fucceeded by pods an inch and a half 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad, which change 
to a dark brown when ripe, inclofing three or four 
comprcfied, mining, black feeds. 

The fecond fort was difcovercd by the late Dr. Hou- 
ftoun at La Vera Cruz, growing in ftagnant waters, 
where the ftalks were very broad and flat, and floaied 
on the furfacc, in the fame way as the pond weeds 
do but in thofe places where the water was dried up 
the ftalks grew upright and were round, which is al- 
ways the cafe when the plants are cultivated in gar- 
dens, fo that they might cafily pafs for different 
plants, to thofe who never faw them growing in both 
iituations. When this fort is cultivated in gardens, 
it has great refemblance to the firft, but the ftalks of 
this never grow fo creel:, the wings of the leaves are 
longer, and ftand more horizontal; the heads of 
flowers arc much larger, the ftamina are longer, and 
the flowers on the under fide of the fpike which have 
no ftamina are double : the pods of this fort arc 
fhorter, and much broader than thofe" of the firft fort. 
This is alfo an annual plant in this country. This 
fort was fincedifcovcred by a friend of mine, growing 

naturally 
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naturally in a marfhy fpot 6f land in the ifland of Bar- 
buda, from whence he fent me the feeds, with a large 
branch of the plant, in a glafs filled - with a lixivium, 
which preferved it in the ftate it was gathered, with 
tke flowers and pods upon it. 

The third fort grows naturally in all the iflahdsof the 
Weft-Indies, where it is titled the flothful Senfitive 
Plant, becaufe the leaves do not contract on their be- 
ing touched. The ftalks of this fort feldom rife more 
than two feet and a half high, they are fmooth, and 
garnilhed with double- winged leaves, compofed of 
three or four pair of wings which are Ihorter, and the 
fmall leaves are much narrower than thofe of the two 
former forts; the heads of flowers are.fmaller, and 
the pods are longer and narrower than thofe . of the 
other. This fort will live through the winter in a 
moderate warm air. 

The fourth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz. This 
hath ligneous ftalks which decline to the ground, 
foreading out two or three feet from the root, and 
lend out feveralfide branches, which are armed with 
fhort yellowifli fpines under the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves, and are their whole length clofely covered 
with briftly flinging hairs ; the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves are three inches long, and at the top fuftain 
four fingle winged leaves, whofe bafe meet in a point, 
but fpread above like the fingers of an open hand. 
Thefe wings are about three inches long, and are 
clofely garnilhed with fmall narrow lobes, fet by 
pairs along the midrib, which is alfo covered on the 
under fide with the like briftly hairs as the ftalk. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are collected into 
globular heads, and are of a pale yellowifli colour ; 
tnefe are fucceeded by fmall jointed pods, containing 
two or three fhining black feeds. 
The fifth fort is the moft common of any in the iflands 
of the Weft-Indies, as alfo in the Englifh gardens ; 
the feeds of this fort are frequently fold in the feed- 
lhops, by the title of Humble Plant. ' The roots of 
this are compofed of a great number of hairy fibres, 
which mat clofe together, from which come out fe- 
veral ligneous ftalks which naturally decline toward 
the ground, unlefs they are fupported ; they are arm- 
ed with fhort recurved fpines, and garnilhed with 
winged leaves* compofed of four, and fometimes five 
wings, whofe bafe join at a point, where they are in r 
ferted to the foot-ftalk, fpreading upward like the 
fingers of a hand j thefe wings are Ihorter than thofe 
of the former fort, and the ilalks are not hairy. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ftalks, upon 
fhort foot-ftalks ; they are collected in fmall globu- 
lar heads, are yellow, and are fucceeded by fhort, 
flat, jointed pods, which have^wo or three orbicular, 
bordered, compreffed feeds in each : thefe pods are 
in clofe clutters, almoft covered with Hinging hairy 
covers. 

The fixth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds. This 
hath a perennial creeping root, which fpreads and 
multiplies greatly in the fands, where it grows wild ; 
the ftalks are (lender, and have four acute angles, arm- 
ed with fhort recurved fpines pretty clofely the 
leaves ft and upon long prickly foot-ftalks, which are 
thinly placed on the branches ; they are compofed of 
two pair of wings, ft an ding about an inch afunder $ 
the wings are lhort, and the fmall leaves are narrow, 
and not placed fb clofe together, as in many of the 
other fpecies. The foot-ftalks of the flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves, fuftaining a fmall 
globular head of purple flowers thefe are fucceeded 
by four-cornered pods about two inches long, which 
have four cells, opening with four valves, containing 
fcveral angular feeds in each. 

This fort fpreads fo much at the root, as to 
render it not fo productive of flowers and feeds 
as moft of the , others ; and the plants which are 
propagated by parting of the roots, are always 
weak, fo that the beft way is to propagate die m 
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by feeds, when they can be obtained. This is one of 
the forts, whofe foot-ftalks fall on being touched; 
The fevehth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruzj 
from whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds; 
This rifes with a ilender ligneous ftalk feven or" eight 
feet high, armed with fhort recurved thorns. The 
leaves grow upon long foot-ftalks which are prickly, 
each fuftaining two pair of wings ; the exterior pair 
have two lobes which join at their bafe, and are 
rounded on their outfide, but ftrait on their inner 
* edges, very much fhaped like a pair of thofe fhears . 
ufed for fhearing of fheepj thefe two outer pair of 
lobes are much larger than the inner ; they are almoft 
two inches long, and one broad in the middle. From 
the place where thefe are in ferted to the ftalk, come 
out fmall branches which have three or four globular 
heads of pale purple flowers coming out from the 
fide, upon fhort foot-ftalks, and the principal ftalk 
has many of thofe heads of flowers on the upper part 
for more than a foot in length ; and this, as alfo the 
branches, are terminated by the like heads of flowers : 
thefe are fucceeded by broad, flat, jointed pods, 
which open with two valves, fome having but one, 
others two, and Jbme have three orbicular comprcfied 
feeds. The leaves of this fort move but flowly when 
they are touched, but the foot-ftalks fall when they 
are prefled pretty hard. 

The eighth fort was alfo found by the fame gentle- 
man, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz. This hath 
a fhrubby erect ftalk about five feet high, which is 
hairy, and armed with fhort, broad, ftrong thorns, 
which are white, ft an ding on each fide fometimes al- 
moftoppofite, and at others alternately. The leaves 
are compofed of five or fix pair of wings* which are 
ranged oppofite along a ftrong midrib, and between 
each pair are placed two lhort ftrong fpines, pointing 
out each way. The fmall leaves which compofe thefe 
wings are extremely narrow, and ftand very clofe to 
each other. Toward the upper part of the ftalk, the 
flowers are produced from the fides, upon fhort foot- 
ftalks ; they are collected into globular heads, and 
are of a bright purple colour ; the ftalks are alio ter- 
minated by fmallcr heads of the like flowers. Thefe 
arc fucceeded by flat jointed pods about two inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad, which fpread 
open like rays, there being commonly five or fix of 
thefe joined together at their bafe to the foot-ftalk. 
Thefe pods feparate at each articulation, leaving the 
two fide membranes or borders ftanding ; and the 
feeds which are comprefTed and fquare, drop out from 
the joints of the pods ; thefe pods are hairy at firft, 
but as they ripen become fmooth.- 
This is a perennial plant, which may be preferved 
through the winter in a warm ftove, by which me- 
thod the feeds may be obtained, for they feldom flower 
the firft year. The foot-ftalks of this fort do not fall 
on being touched, but the fmall leaves on the wings 
clofe up. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this hath 
trailing herbaceous ftalks, which put out roots' at 
every joint, which faften in the ground and fpread to 
a great diftancc, as they will alfo do here, when placed 
in a bed of tanners bark. I have had a Angle plant 
in one fummer, which has fpread near three feet 
fquare, whofe branches were clofely joined, fo as to 
cover the furface of the bed ; but when they are thus 
permitted to grow, they feldom produce flowers. 
Thefe ftalks have no thorns, but are garnilhed with 
winged leaves compofed of two pair of fhort wings, 
whofe fmall leaves or lobes are narrow - 9 thefe ftand 
upon fhort foot-ftalks, which are fmooth. The 
leaves of this fort contract and fall down upon the 
leaft touch, fo that where the plant is extended to a 
diftance, a perfon may draw any figure with a ftick 
upon the leaves, which will be very vifible till the 
leaves recover again. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, upon naked foot-ftalks 
about an inch, in length ; they are of a pale yellow- 
. ifh colour* and are collected into fmall globular 
heads, thefe are fucceeded by fhort, flat, jointed 
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pods, containing three or four comprefled roundifh | 
lceds. | 
Thcfe plants are all of them propagated by feeds, I 
which fhould be fown early in the fpring, upon a good 1 
hot-bed. If the feeds are good, the plants will appear 1 
in a fortnight or three weeks, when they will require I 
to be treated with care, for they muft not have much I 
wet till they have acquired ftrength j nor fhould they I 
be drawn too weak, fo that frefli air fhould be admit- I 
ted to them at all times when the air is temperate. In I 
about a fortnight or three weeks after the plants come I 
up, they will be fit to tranfplant, efpecially if the bed I 
in which they were fown, continues in a proper degree I 
of heat ; then there mould be a frelh hot-bed pre- 
pared to receive them, which fhould be made a week I 
before the plants are removed into it, that the vio- 
lent heat may be abated before the earth is laid upon 
the dung, and the earth fhould have time to warm | 
before the plants are planted into it. Then the plants j 
muft be carefully raifed up from the bed to preferve 
the roots entire, and immediately planted in the new 
bed, at about three or four inches diftance, prefling 
the earth gently to their roots ; then they fhould be 
gently fprinkled over with water, to fettle the earth to 
their roots ; after this they muft be fhaded from the 
fun till they have taken new root, and the glafles of 
the hot-bed fhould be covered every night to keep up 
the heat of the bed. When the plants are eftablifhed 
in their new bed, they muft have frequent, but gentle 
waterings ; and every day they muft have free air ad- 
mitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, to prevent their being drawn up weak; but 
they muft be conftantly kept in a moderate degree of 
heat, otherwife they will not thrive. In about a 
month after the plant will be ftrong enough to~remove^ 
again, when they fhould be carefully taken up, pre- 
fcrving as much earth to their roots as poflible, and 
each planted in a feparate fmall pot, filled with good 
kitchen -garden earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tan, carefully fhading them from the fun till they have 
taken new root ; then they muft be treated in the fame 
manner as other tender exotic plants from very warm 
countries. 

The forts which grow upright and tall, will foon 
rife high enough to reach the glafles of the hot-bed, 
efpecially if they thrive well ; therefore they fhould 
be fhifted into larger pots, and removed into the ftove, 
and if they are plunged into the tan-bed there, it will 
greatly forward them. The firfl fort will often flower 
here, if the plants are raifed early in the fpring, and 
brought forward by their removal from one hot-bed 
to another ; and two or three times I have had their 
feeds ripen, but this can only be expected in very 
warm feafons. 

The perennial forts will live through the winter, if 
they are prefcrved in a warm ftove, and the following 
fummer they will produce flowers and ripen their 
feeds. Some of thcfe may be propagated by laying 
down their branches, which will put out roots, and 
then may be feparated from the old plants ; and I 
have fbmetimes propagated them by cuttings, but 
the plants which rife from feeds are preferable to either 
of thefe. 

There is no particular management which thefe plants 
require, different from others of the fame warm 
countries; the great care muft be to keep them in a 
proper temperature of heat, and not to give them too 
much water, efpecially in cool weather; nor fhould 
they be kept too dry, for many of the forts require 
frequent waterings, as they naturally grow in moift 
places. There fhould alfo be care taken that they 
do not root into the tan-bed, for they foon put out 
their roots through the holes at the bottom of the 
pots, which, when they ftrike into the tan, will caufe 
the plants to grow very luxuriant ; but when they are 
* removed, and thefe roots are cut or broken offj the 
plants feldom furvive it ; therefore the pots fhould be 
frequently drawn out of the tan, and if any of the 
roots are beginning to get through the holes at the 
bottom, they fhould be cut off clofe ; and when the 
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roots are very clofely matted together, they fhould 
be turned out of the pots, and pared round to reduce 
them, and then potted again, either in pots of the 
fame fize, or if the plants require, in pots one fize 
larger ; but they muft not be over-potted, for then 
the plants will not thrive. 

Some of thofe forts whofe ftalks fpread near the 
ground, may be turned out of the pots in the mid- 
dle of June, and planted in a very warm border, where, 
if they are covered with bell or harid-glafTcs, they will 
live through the fummer ; but thele will not grow 
very large, and upon the approach of cold in the au- 
tumn, they are foon deftroyed : however, thofe who 
have not conveniency of ftoves or tan-beds, may raifc 
the plants on common hot-beds in the fpring; and 
when they have acquired ftrength, they may be treated 
in this manner, whereby they will have the pleafuie 
of thefe plants in fummer, though not in fo gicat per- 
fection, as thofe who have the advantages before- 
mentioned : but thefe plants will not thrive in the 
open air in this country, nor will they retain their fen- 
fibility when they are fully expofed to the air. 
It would be to little purpofe to trouble the reader 
with the feveral idle ftories related of thele plants by 
travellers, nor to infert what has been faid by others, 
who have attempted to account for the motion of the 
leaves of thefe plants on their being touched, fince 
there has not been any thing wrote on this iubject, 
worthy of being noticed, that I have yet feen; I fhall 
therefore only mention what I have myfelf obferved in 
thefe plants, for more than forty years that I have 
cultivated them. 

The firft is, that they are more or lefs fufccptible of 
the touch or preflure, according to the warmth of 
the air in which they grow ; for thofe plants which are 
kept in a warm ftove, contract their leaves immedi- 
ately on being touched, either with the hand, a flick, 
or any other thing, or by the wind blowing upon 
them : fome of the forts only contract their fmall 
leaves, which are placed along the midrib ; others 
not only contract their fmall leaves, but the foot- 
ftalk alfo declines downward on being touched : the 
firft are called Senfitive, and the fecond Humble Plants ; 
but when thefe plants are placed in a cooler fituation, 
they do not move fo foon, nor contract fo clofely, as 
thofe which are in a greater warmth ; and thofe which 
are entirely expofed to the open air, have very little; 
motion, but remain in one ftate, neither expanded 
nor clofed, but between both, efpecially in cool wea- 
. ther ; nor do thefe {hut themfclves at night, as thofe 
do which are in a warm temperature of air. 
The fecond is, that it is not the light which caufes 
them to expand, as fome have affirmed, who have had 
no experience of thefe things ; for in the longeftdays 
of fummer, they are generally contracted by five or 
fix in the evening, when the fun remains above the 
horizon two or three hours longer ; and although the 
glaffes of the ftove in which they are placed, is cover- 
ed clofe with fhutters to exclude the light in the mid- 
dle of the day, yet if the air of the ltove is warm, 
the leaves of the plants will continue fully expanded, 
as I have feveral times obferved. Nor do thefe plants 
continue fhut till the fun rifes in the morning, for I 
have frequently found their leaves fully expanded by 
the break of day in the morning; ; fo that it is plain 
the light is not the caufe of their expanfion, nor the 
want of it that of their contraction. 
I have alfo obferved, that thofe plants which are 
placed in the greateft warmth in winter, continue vi- 
gorous, and retain their faculty of contracting on 
being touched ; but thofe which are in a moderate 
warmth, have little or no motion. 
When any of the upper leaves of thefe plants are 
touched, if they fall down and touch thofe which are 
below them, it will occafion their contracting and 
falling, fo that by one touching another, they will 
continue falling for fome time. When the air of the 
ftove in which thefe plants ftand, is in a proper tem- 
perature of warmth, the plants will recover themfclves. 

and their leaves will be fully expanded in about eight 

or 
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or ten minutes. I have frequently watched them as J 
they have been recovering, and have always found ic ;| 
has been by a vibratory motion, like the index of a 
clock. 

Some of the forts are fo fufceptible of the touch, that 
the fmalleft drop of water falling on their leaves will 
caufe them to contract, but others do not move with- 
out a much greater prefTure. 

The roots of all the forts have a very ftrong dila- 
greeable odour, aim oil like that of a common fewer. . 
I have met with fome accounts of thefe plants, in 
which it is mentioned, that the leaves and branches 
have a poifonous quality, and that the Indians extract 
a poifon from them, which kills by flow degrees, and 
that the root of the plant is the only remedy to expel 
it ; but how far this is true I cannot fay, having never 
made any experiments on the qualities of thefe plants ; 
but if thefe plants are endowed with fo deadly a qua- 
lity as related, this fenfibility with which they are en- 
dued, may be defigned by providence to caution per- 
fons from being too free with it ; and as many of them 
are ftrongly armed with thorns, fo that is a guard 
againft their being eaten by animals ; for in all the 
enquiries which I have made of thole peribns who 
have refided in the countries where they naturally 
grow, I could never learn that any animal will browie 
upon them. 

Thefe plants are all of them natives of America, fo 
were unknown to the other parts of the world till that 
was difcovered, for I have not heard of any of them 
being found in any other country : and a few years 
ago I lent lome of the feeds of thefe plants to China, 
which fucceeded, and occafioned great admiration in 
all who faw the plants. 

The Acacias are fo nearly allied to the Mimofas in 
their characters, that Linnaeus has joined them in 
the fame gerius ; and as his fyftem is now generally 
followed, lb in compliance with that I have done the 
fame. 

The tenth fort of Acacia is the tree from whence 
the true Succus Acacise is taken, and the Gum Ara- ! 
bic exfudes from the branches of the fame ; which, 
though mentioned as a native of Egypt, yet it is alfo 
found in divers parts of America, from whence the 
feed of this tree have been fent into England, and 
there railed in feveral gardens near London. | 
This tree arrives to a large fize in the countries where 
it grows, but in England is rarely feen more than eight 
or ten feet high. It frequently flowers in autumn, 
but never produces any feeds. 

The eleventh fort is the mod common kind in Jamaica 
and Barbadoes, and the other warm parts of America 
and, for the fwcetnefs of its flowers, has been dif- 
perfed through molt parts of Europe ; and though a 
native of the warmer parts of the Indies, it hath been 
made familiar to the Italian gardens, and is cultivated 
like wife in great plenty in Portugal and Spain. 
The Italian gardeners, who bring over Orange-trees, 
ire. every year, generally bring alfo many young 
plants of this fort to England, under the title of Ga- 
zia but as they are too tender to live in a common 
green-houfe in England, fo few of thofe which are 
purchafed of them fucceed. 

I have had fome plants of this fort upwards of fix- 
teen feet high, which have produced great numbers 
of flowers in July and Auguft, but thefe were kept 
in a ftove in winter, and in glafs-cafes in fummer, to 
fcreen them from wet and the cold, for they will not 
flower in the open air in this country. The flowers 
are of a bright yellow colour, and fmell fwect ; in the 
Weft-Indies it is called Sponge-tree. 
The twelfth fort is at prefent very rare in England, 
and only to be found in fome curious gardens. This 
tree produces its fpines by pairs, which are extreme 
large and crooked, and of a whitilh colour ; but I do 
not remember ever to have feen this flower. 
In England, from the dried famples however, which 
I have received from Campeachy, with many flowers 
upon them, there appears but little beauty in them ; 
nor do the trees in their native foil make a better ap- 
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pearance, their branches always growing deformed* 
and being but thinly garnilhed witli leaves, when in 
their greateft vigour j but for leveral months they are 
delticute of leaves, fo that the only thing remarkable 
in this tree is, the uncommon wreathed Ipincs with 
which the trunk and branches are fully befet; Thefe 
have the relcmblance of animal horns, and are vari- 
oufly twilled and contorted. 

The twenty- third fort was brought from the Bahama 
Iflands by Mr. Catefby, anno 1726. The feeds of this 
plant (which arc flat, and one half of a beautiful red 
colour; the other half of a deep black) grow in long 
twilled pods j opening when the feeds are ripe, on one 
fide, and letting them out, which hanging by a fmall 
thread for fome time out of the pods, make a very 
agreeable appearance ; the leaves of this tree branch 
out and divide into many ramifications : the lobes are 
roundilhi and placed in a very regular order. The 
flowers have not as yet appeared in England, but 
from a painting done from the plant in the country; 
they feem to be very beautiful: 

The thirteenth fort was brought from Jamaica, and 
is growing in the phy lie-garden at Chelfea •, this harh 
four large lobes to each leaf; the fpines are Ihort, ftifFi 
and crooked; and the feeds grow in twilled pods like 
the former. This plant is well defcribed in Sir Hans 
Sloane's Natural Hillory of Jamaica: By the inha- 
bitants of America it is called Doctor Long; under 
whicli name, the feeds are frequently brought to 
England. 

Moll of the other forts here mentioned, were col- 
lected by the late ingenious Dr. William Houltoun, 
in Jamaica, at Vera Cruz and Campeachy, who .lent 
the feeds of moft of them . into Europe; many of 
which are now growing in the phyfic-garden at Chel- 
fea, where fome of them have produced flowers and 
plenty of feeds. 

Thefe being all tender, are to be placed in ftoves iii 
the winter, and in fummer mult be but a Ihort time 
expofed to the opei; air, and have a warm fituation. 
They are propagated by fowing their feeds on a hot- 
bed in the fpring of the year, which will in a Ihort 
time appear above ground, and in about five or 
fix weeks after, be lit to tranlplant, when a frefh 
hot-bed is to be prepared for them, and fliould be 
pretty warm ; the next thing to be provided is a quan - 
tity of fmall halfpenny pots, which are to be filled 
with frelh, light, fandy earth ; thefe fliould be plunged 
into the hot-bed, but not into dung ; for if thefe beds 
are made with warm horfe dung, they ought to be 
covered with earth as deep as the pots, whofe bottoms 
mould reft upon the dung, for otherwife the roots of 
the plants may fufFer by too much heat ; but beds of 
tanners bark feldom heat lb violently. As foo:i as 
the earth in the pots is warm, which will be in two or 
three days, you fliould carefully take up the young 
plants out of the firft hot-bed, planting four or five 
plants into each of thefe pots, giving them a gentle 
watering to fettle the earth to their roots, and fcreen- 
ing them with mats over the glafies from the heat of 
the fun, until they have taken roof, after whicli time 
you muft give them air, by raifing the glafies in pro- 
portion to the heat of the weather, or to the conftitu- 
tion of the plants* 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, forts are very 
tender, efpecially while young, therefore fhould have 
a hot-bed of tanners bark ; and as they increafe in 
bulk, (hould be fliifted into bigger pots: The earth 
for thele fliould be a little lighter, and more inclined 
to a fand, than for the other forts ; butneverplant 
them in pots that are too large, which is full as bad 
to thefe as to Orange-trees; neither give them too 
much water, efpecially in winter. The tenth fort 
being the hardieft of the three, will, when grown to 
be woody, ftand in a common ftove, which mould 
be kept to the point of temperate! heat in winter ; and 
in the fummer time, in warm weather* may enjoy 
the upen free air: but the eleventh and twelfth forts 
muft have a bark-ftove in winter; nor fhould they 
be expofed to the open air in fummer, at leaft for four 

or 
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or five years, until they are grown very woody, for 
they arc very tender, and with great difficulty pre- 
ferved in this climate. The ftove in which thefe 
fliould be placed in winter, muft be kept above the 
temperate point, as marked in the botanical thermo- 
meters. Thcfe mould have very little water in win- 
ter, but in fummer time will require frequent re- 
f re filings, though at that feafon it mould not be given 
them in great quantities at one time. The eleventh 
fort is a very beautiful tree. The twelfth fheds its 
leaves jurt before the new ones come on, fo that it is 
naked of leaves about a month or fix weeks in the 
fpring of the year, which has occafioned fome people 
to throw them away as dead, when, if they had let 
them remain, they would have come out frclh again. 
This I thought proper to mention, in order to cau- 
tion people not to be too hafty in throwing out trees 
for dead, but prefer ve them through the fucceeding 
fummer, to fee if they will lhoot again •, for I have 
known feveral plants, which, after having been given 
over by unflcilful perfons for dead, have the July fol- 
lowing mot out vigoroufly again - y and others, which 
have died to the furface of the earth, have rifen again 
from the root. 

The three forts of horned Acacias are very often def- 
titute of leaves for two or three months, appearing 
to have no life ; but they will put out frelh leaves to- 
wards autumn, which 13 commonly the feafon when 
they are moft: vigorous. Thefe fliould be expofed in 
the fummer feafon for about two months, to clear 
them from infects, which greatly infeft them, in a place 
defended from ftrong winds and in the winter they 
require a moderate degree of warmth. 
All the other forts here mentioned are propagated by 
feeds, which, feldom ripening in this country,-muft be 
procured from America, partticularly at Campeachy, 
where there is great variety of this tree, many forts 
of which have been hitherto unknown to botanical 
writers. In bringing over the feeds of thefe trees, 
they fliould be taken out of the pods when gathered, 
and put up in papers, and ought to have Tobacco, or 
fome other noxious herb, put between the papers, to 
keep off infects, othcrwife the feeds will be eaten and 
deftroyed before they arrive in England. For the in- 
fects depofit their eggs in fmall punctures which they 
make in the pods •, and as thefe are foon hatched, fo 
they immediately attack the feeds for food, and eat 
holes through them, by which they are fpoiled from 
growing. This has often happened to feeds which 
have been fent me from America. 
There are feveral of thefe Acacias, which are very 
tender while they are young ; but^ after two or three 
years growth, become hardy enough to bear the open 
air in fummer, though fcarce any of them will live 
through the winter in a green-houfe, unlefs they have 
fome warmth in very cold weather. 
Acacia Germanorum. See Prunus Svlvestris. 
Acacia Virginiana. See Robinia. 
Acacia, the Three- thorned. See Gleditsia. 

MIMULUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 761. Cynorrhyn- 
chium. Mitch. 3. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hatb an oblong, prifmatical, permanent em- 
palcmcnt of one leaf j it is of the lip or ringent kind, hav- 
ing one petal> whofe tube it the length of the empalement* 
and the brim is divided into two lips. The upper lip is eretl* 
divided at the top into two parts, which are reflexed on 
their fide ; the lower lip is broad and trifid, the middle 

• fegment is the leaft ; the palate is convex and bifid. It 
has four flender ftamina, two longer than the other* ter- 
minated by bifid kidney-fhaped fummits, and a conical ger- 
men fttpporting a flender ftyle, crowned by an oval, bifid* 
comprejfed Jligma. The germen afterward turns to an 
oval capfule with two cells* filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fliort fta- 
mina, and their feeds are included in the capfule. 
We know but one Species of this genus at prefent 
in England, viz. 
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Mimulus (Ringens) erectus, foliis oblongis linearibus 
feflilibus. Hdrt. Upfal. 176. tab. 2. Upright Mimulus 
with oblong linear leaves fitting clofe to the ftalk. Di- 
gitalis perfbliata glabra, flore violaceo minore. Mor. 

Hift. 2. p. 479. Smooth perfoliated Foxglove* with a fmall 
Violet flower. 

This plant grows naturally in North America in moift: 
ground. It has a perennial root and an annual ftalk, 
which decays in the autumn ; the ftalk is fquare, and 
rifes a foot and a half high, garniihed at each joint 
with two oblong fmooth leaves, which are broadefi: 
at their bafe, where they almoft join round the ftalk, 
but end in acute points. The lower part of the. 
ftalk fends out two or three (hort branches, and ihe 
upper part is adorned with two flowers at each joint, 
coming from the bolbm of the leaves on each fide the 
ftalk ; thefe have an oblong curved empalement with 
five angles, indented at the top into five parts, out of 
which arifes the flower, with a long curved tube, 
fpreading open at the top into two lips, the upper 
lip ftanding erect, which is (lightly cut into two parts 
at the top * the under lip turns downward, and is cut 
into three flight fegments. The flowers are of a Vi- 
olet colour, but have no fcent. Thefe appear in Ju- 
ly, and are fucceeded by oblong capfules with two 
cells, filled with fmall feeds, which in warm feafons 
ripen in the autumn. 

This plant is very hardy in refpect to cold, but fliould 
have a loamy foft foil, rather moift than dry, and 
not too much expofed to the fun. It may be propa- 
gated by parting of the roots in the autumn, but the 
flips fliould not be divided too fmall it may alfo be 
propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown in au- 
tumn, foon after they are ripe, for thofe which are 
fown in the fpring feldom grow the fame year : thefe 
may be fown on a border expofed to the morning 
fun, and the plants may be afterward planted in the 
flower-garden. 
MINT. See Mentha. 

MIRABILIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 215. Jalapa. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 129. tab. 50. Marvel of Peru, or 
Four o'Clock Flower. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower has five* oval, fpear-Jhaped, 
fmall leaves, and is eretl, fwelling, and permanent. The 
flower has one funnel-fhaped petal, with a flender tube 
fitting upon the netlarium, which fpreads open above, and 
is cut into five obtufe fegments. It hath five flender ft a- 
mina, which adhere to the petal, which are unequal and 
inclined, terminated by roundifh fummits, with a roundijb 
germen within the netlarium, fupporting a flender ftyle, 
ci'owned by a globular fligma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oval five-cornered nut, inclqfing one feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firit fection of 
Linnaius's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
. The Species are, 

1. Mirabilis (Jalapa*) floribus congeftis terminalibus 
erect is. Lin. Sp. Plant. 252. Marvel of Peru, with 
bunches of flowers eretl, terminating the ftalk. Ad mi- 
rabilis Peruviana. Cluf. Hift. 2. p. 87. 

2. ' Mirabilis (Dichotoma) floribus feflilibus axillarihus 
erectis folitariis. Amcen. Acad. 4. p. 267. Marvel of 
Peru, with an eretl fingle flower fitting clofe to the wings 
of the branches. Jalapa officinarum. Mart. Cent. i.f. 
1 . The then fuppofed Jalap of the /hops. 

3. Mirabilis (Longiflora) floribus congeftis terminali- 
bus longifiimis nutantibus, foliis fubvillofis. Act. 
Holmenf. 1756. p. 176. Long-flowered Marvel of Pe- 
ru, whofe flowers are in bunches, terminating the jialks 
and nodding, . with hairy leaves. Mirabilis Mexicana. 
Hern. Mex. 170. f. 2. 

The firft fort is the Marvel of Peru, which has been 
many years cultivated in the Englifti gardens for or- 
nament ; of this there are feveral varieties, which dif- 
fer in the colour of their flowers ; two of thefe retain 
their difference, one of them has purple and white 
flowers, which are variable, fome of them are plain 
purple, others are plain white, but moft of them are 

variegated with the two colours ; and all thefe varie- 
ties 
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ties are frequently upon the fame plant, and at others ; 
on different plants ; the other has red and yellow- 
flowers, which are generally mixed in the fame flow- 
ers, but are often with plain flowers of both colours 
oh the lame plant, intermixed with thofe which are 
variegated ; but fome plants have only plain flowers ; 
and I have never found that the feeds of the purple 
and white fort, ever produced the yellow and red, nor 
the latter ever vary to the former, and I have con- 
ftantly cultivated both more than forty years ; but al- 
though thefe do not change from one to the other, 
yet as there is no other difference between them than 
in the colour of their flowers, I have not enumerated 
them as diftinct fpecies. 

The fecond fort is very common in all the iflands of 
the Weft-Indies, where the inhabitants call it the 
Four o'CIock Flower, from the flowers opening at 
that time of the day. Of this fort I have never feen 
any with variable flowers ; they are of a purplifh red 
colour, and not much more than half the fize of the 
other. The (talks of this fort have thick fwollen 
joints ; the leaves are fmaller, and the fruit is very 
rough, fo there can be no doubt of their being dif- I 
tinct fpecies, for I have never feen any alteration in 1 
this from feed, and I have cultivated it many years. | 
Tournefort was informed by Father Plumier, that I 
the root of this plant was the oflicinal Jalap, upon I 
which he conftituted the genus, and gave that title to I 
it; but the late Dr. Houltoun was fully informed in [ 
the Spanifli Weft-Indies of the contrary, and brought I 
over a drawing of the plant which was made by a I 
Spaniard at Halapa, and he carried two or three of 
the plants to Jamaica, where he planted them in a I 
garden, but after he left the ifland they were de- | 
ftroyed by hogs : however, he was fully fatisficd of 
its being a Convolvulus, which Mr. Ray had many I 
years before given the Jalap the title of, but upon I 
what authority it does not at prefent appear. Some I 
few years after I received three feeds of the Jalap from I 
the Spanilh Weft-Indies, one of which grew, and j 
became a large plant, having a bulbous root, as large I 
as thofe of the Jalap which are imported, but the plant J 
produced no flowers in the three years it lived and I 
in the winter 1 739-40 it died, fince when I have not I 
been able to procure any feeds ; however, I am fully I 
fatisfied that the Jalap is a fpecies of Convolvulus : I 
indeed the roots of the Marvel of Peru are purgative, 
and when given in a double quantity for a dofe, will I 
anfwer the purpofe of Jalap. 

The third fort was fent from Mexico a few years 
fince* The feeds of this were firft fent me from Paris, 
by Dr. Monier, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and afterward I had fome fent me from Madrid, by 
Dr. Hortega. The ftalks of this fort fall on the 
ground, if they are not fupported ; thefe grow about 
three feet long, and divide into feveral branches, whicn 
are garnifhed with heart-fhaped leaves, placed oppo- 
fite ; thefe, as alfo the ftalks, are hairy and vifcous, 
flicking to the fingers of thofe that handle them. The 
flowers come out at the end of the branches ; they are 
white, and have very long flender tubes, and a faint 
mufky odour ; thefe are like the other forts, clofely 
lh,ut all the day, but expand every evening when the 
fun declines. The feeds of this fort are larger than 
thofe of any other fpecies, and are as rough as thofe 

of the fecond fort. 

The two varieties of the firft: fort are very ornamen- I 
tal plants in gardens, during the months of July, Au- I 
guft, and September 5 and if the feafon continues I 
mild, they often laft till near the end of October. The I 
flowers do not open till toward the evening, while I 
the weather continues warm, but in moderate cool 1 
weather, when the fun isobfeured, they continue open 
almoft the whole day. The flowers are fo plentifully 
produced at the ends of the branches, as that when I 
they are open, the plants feem entirely covered with j 
them, and there being fome plain, and others varie- j 
gated on the fame plants, they make a fine appearance, j 
The plants are propagated by feeds, in the choice j 
of which there Ihould be care taken not to fave any I 
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from thofe plants whoie flowers are plain ; and thofe 
who are deiirous of having onlv the variegated kinds, 
arc careful to pull off ail the plain flowers from thoie 
plants which tiiey intend for leeUs, to prevent them 
from bearing any feeds ; by this method they rarely 
have any plants with plain flowers. 
The feeds ihould be fo wn on a moderate hot- bed in 
March, and when the plants come up, they Ihould 
have plenty of air admitted to them, when the wea- 
ther is mild, to prevent their being drawn up weak ; 
and when rhey are about two inches high, they ihould 
be tranfplantcd on another very moderate hot-bed ; 
or if they arc each planted in a fmall pot filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it 
will be a more fee u re way, for then there will be no 
danger in fhaking them out of the pots, when they 
are to be planted in the borders, fo as to preferve 
all the earth to their roots by this method, they will 
not require to be fhaded, whereas thofe that are to 
be tranfplanted from the fecond hot-bed to the bor- 
ders, otten rife with little earth to their roots, fo 
mult be carefully ihaded, other wife they often mif- 
carry. 

When they are in the fecond hot- bed, they fhould be 
(haded till they have taken frefh root, after which they 
mult have plenty of free air admitted to them to pre- 
vent their being drawn up weak, and in May they muft 
be gradually inured to the open air. The beginning of 
June, if the feafon is favourable, they Ihould be tranf- 
planted into the borders of the pleafure-garden, giv- 
ing them proper room, and after they have taken 
new root, they will require no further care. If thefe 
feeds are fown in a warm border the beginning of 
April, they will grow very well, but the plants will 
be late in the feafon before they flower. 
As the feeds of thefe plants ripen very well every 
year, fo there arc not many who are at the trouble of 
preferving their roots ; but if thefe are taken out of 
the ground in autumn, and laid in dry fand all the 
winter, fecured from froit, and planted again in the 
fpring, they will grow much larger, and flower earlier 
than the feecjling plants : or if the roots are covered 
in winter with tanners bark to keep out the froft, 
they may remain in the borders, provided the foil be 
dry. If the roots which are taken out of the ground, 
are planted the following fpring in large pots, and 
plunged into a hot-bed, under a deep frame, they 
may be brought forward, and raifed to the height of 
four or five feet, as I have frequently practifed ; and 
thefe plants have come earlier in the fealbn to flower, 
fo have been intermixed with other ornamental plants, 
to decorate halls and fliady courts, where they have 
appeared very beautiful. 

The other two fpecies require the fame treatment, but 
the fecond fort is not quite fo hardy as the other two, 
fo unlefs the plants are brought forward in the fpring* 
they will not flower till very late, fo their feeds will 
not ripen. 
MIS LE TOE. See Viscifm. 
MI TELL A. Tourn. Inlt. R. H. 241. tab. 126. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 496. [fo called of Mitclla, Lat. a 
little mitre, becaufe the fccd-vcflel of this plant rc- 
fembles a bifhop's mitre.] Baflard American Saniclc. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower has a bell-Jhaped empalemmt of one leaf, cut 
into five points, which is permanent. It hath five petals, 
ending in many hairy points, and arc inferted in the em- 
palewent, as are alfo the ten awl-Jhaped ftamina, which 
are Jhorter than the petals, and terminated by roundijls 
fummits. It hath a rcttndijh germett, which is bifid, with 
fcarce any ftyle, crowned by two obtufe fligmas. The cm- 
palenunt afterward becomes an oval capful c with one cell, 
opening with two valves, filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fc&ion 
of Linnasus's tenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have ten ftamina and two ityles or 
ftigmas. 

The Species are, 
1. Mitella (Diphylla) fcapo diphyllo. Lin. Gen. Nov. 
29. Mitella with flower -ftalks having two leaves. Mi- 

9 C tella 
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tella Americana, florum petalis fimbriates. Tourn. 

Inft. 242. American Mitella with fringed fetal* to the 
flowers, 

2. Mitella (Nuda) fcapo nudo. Amcen. Acad. 2. 
p, 252. Mitella with a naked ftalk. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the woods, in mod 
parts of North America. It has a perennial root, 
from which come out many heart-ihaped angular 
leaves, fome of which are obtufe, and others end in 
acute points •, they are indented on their edges, and 
of a lucid green, a little hairy, and ftand upon pretty 
long foot-ftalks. The flower-ftalks arite immediately 
from the root, having two or three angular leaves to- 
ward the bottom, and about the middle of the ftalk 
come out two fmall leaves with acute angles, placed 
oppofite. The ftalks rife eight or nine inches high, 
and are terminated by a loofe fpike of fmall whitifti 
flowers, whofe petals are fringed on their edges ; 
thefe appear the beginning of June, and are fuc- 
ceeded by roundifh capfules filled with fmall feeds. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Afia ; this is of a humbler growth than the firft, 
feldom rifing more than five or fix inches high. The 
leaves are not fo angular as thofe of the firft fort, and 
the flower-ftalks are always naked, having no leaves. 
The fpikes of flowers are fhorter, and more compact. 
Both thefe are propagated by parting of their roots ; 
the beft time for this is in autumn : they fhould be 
planted in a fhady fituation, and they love a foft 
loamy foil. 

MITELLA MAXIMA. See Bixa. 

MOLDAVICA. See Dracocephalum^ 

MOLLE. See Schinus. 

MOLLUGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 99. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of five oblong 
fmall leaves* which are coloured on their itfide 9 and is 
permanent. The flower has five oval petals * which are 
fhorter than the empalement, and three briftly ftatnina, 
which ftand near the ftyle, and are terminated by ftngle 
fumnuts, with an oval germen having three furrows ; 
fupporting three very fhort ftyles, crowned by obtufe ftig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oval capfulc with 
three cells, filled with fmall kidney-fhaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third feclion of 
Linnseus's third clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have three ftamina and three llylcs. 
The Species are, 

1. Mollugo {VerticiUata) foliis verticillatis cuneifor- 
mibus acutis, caule fubdivifo decumbertte, pedun- 
culis uni Moris. Hort. Upfal. 24. Mollugo with acute 
wedge-fhaped leaves, growing in whorls, a trailing di- 
vided ftalk, and foot-ftalks bearing a fingle flower. Al- 
finc procumbens, galii facie Atricana. Hort. Lugd. 
T railing African Chickweed, with the appear awe of La- 
dies Bcdftraw. 

2. Mollugo (Quadrifolia) foliis quaternis obovatis,. pa- 
nicula dichotoma. Hort. Cliff. 28. Moluggo with four 
leaves at each joint, which are ahnoft oval, and a panicle 
arifing at the divifion of the branches. Hcmiaria alfines 
folio. Tourn. Inft. 507. Rupturewort with a Moufe 
Ear leaf . 

There are two or three fpecies of this genus, which 
are rarely ad mitted i nto gardens, fo I have not enu- 
merated them here. . I 
Both thefe forts are annual ; the firft is a native of 
warm countries, fo is lefs hardy than the fecond they 
are both trailing plants, whole ftalks lie flat on the 
ground * the firft fpreads out eight or nine inches 
every way,' and at each joint is garni (bed with fix or 
feven fmall leaves fprcad out in form of a ftar. The 
flowers are fmall, like thofe of Chickweed, one (land- 
ing upon each foot- ftalk \ thefe are fucceeded by oval 
capfules filled with fmall feeds, which, if permitted to 
fcatter, the plants will come up the following fpring I 
without any care j but when thefeeds happen to fall I 
upon earth which is thrown upon a . hot-bed, the 
plants will be forwarder and ftronger than thofe in 
the open air. This is preferved in fome gardens for 
the fake of variety, but has no great beauty; ! 



I MOLUCCKLLA, Lin. Gen. Plant. 643. Molucca. 
Tourn. Inft. R..H. 187. tab. S8. [This plant takes 
its name from the Molucca I Hands, becaule it was 
found there.] Molucca Balm. 

The Characters are,^ 
The flower hath a large permanent empalement of one 
leaf, which is deeply indented at the brim, where it fpreads 
open. The flower is of the lip ' kind, with a j/jt,rt tube 
and chaps. The upper lip is erect, concave, and entire. 
The under lip is trifid, the middle fegment being lower 
than the other. It has four ftamina fituated under "the 
upper lip, two of which are fljorter than the other, crown- 
ed by fingle fummits, and a germen with four parts, fup- 
porting a ftyle fituated with the ftamina, er owned by a 
bifid ftigma. The germen afterward turns to four angular 
I convex feeds, fitting in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnams's fourteenth clafs, which includes choieplants 
whofe (lowers have two long and two ihort ftamina, 
and are fucceeded by naked lceds in the empalement. 
The Species are, 
x. Moluccella (Lsvis) calycibus campanifor nilvjs 
fubquinquedentatis, denticulis requalibus. Lin. .Sp. 
821. Molucca Balm with bell-fljaped empalements, in- 
dented in five equal parts. Molucca latvis. Dod. Pempt. 
92. Smooth Molucca Balm. 
2. Moluccella (Spinofa) calycibus ringentibus oclo- 
dentatis. Lin. Sp. 821. Molucca Balm whofe empalc- 
ments are ringent, indented in eight parts. Molucca fpi- 
nofa. Dod. Pempt. 92. Prickly Molucca Balm, 
The firft fort rifes with a fquare ftalk three feet high, 
fpreading out into many branches, which are fmooth, 
and come out by pairs, garniflied with roundilli 
leaves, which are deeply notched on their edges, 
ftanding upon long foot-ftalks placed oppofite •, they 
are fmooth, of a light green on both fides, and at 
the bafe of their foot-ftalks the flowers come out in 
whorls ; thefe have very large fpreading empalements, 
which are indented in five parts, and immediately un- 
der them come out two bunches of pretty long fpines, 
one on each fide the ftalk, each bunch confuting of 
five or fix fpines arifing from the fame point. The 
flowers are fmall, and being fituated at the bottom 
of the large empalements, arc not vifible at a diltance ; 
they are white, with a caft of purple, and fhaped like 
thofe of the other lip flowers, having the upper lip 
entire, and hollowed like a fpoon, and the under lip 
is cut into three fegments, the middle one being the 
longeft. After the flower is pall, the germen turn to 
four club-lhaped angular feeds inclofcd in the empa- 
lement. It flowers in July, but unlcfs the feafon 
proves warm and dry, the feeds do not ripen in Eng- 
land. The fmell of this plant is to fome perfons very 
difagrceable, and to others very pleafant. 
The fecond fort hath fquare fmooth ftalks, of a 
purplifh colour, which rife four feet high, and 
branch out in the fame manner. The leaves 
are fmaller, and ftand upon Ihortcr . foot-ftalks ; 
they are deeper, and more acutely indented on their 
edges. The empalements of the flowers are not fo 
large, and are cut into eight fegments, each being 
terminated by an acute fpine. The flowers are like 
thofe Of the former fpecies, as are alio the feeds ; this 
is not fo hardy as the firft fort. 
The .firft grows naturally in feveral parts of Syria, 
and the fecond is a native o the Molucca Iflands, 
from whence this genus received its title. They are 
, both annual plants, which decay foon after their feeds 
. are ripe, and being natives of warm countries, they 
feldom perfect their feeds in England, when they are 
. fown in the fpring ; therefore the beft way is to raifc 
.. . the plants in autumn, and plant them in fmall pots ; 
thefe fhould be placed under a hot;- bed . frame in win- 
ter, where they may have free air in mild weather, by 
. taking off the glafies, but covered in frofty weather, 
obferving to keep them pretty dry, otherwife they are 
very . fubject to rot, when they are clofcly covered in 
frofty weather. In the fpring the plants may be 
turned out of the pots, with all the earth about 
their roots, and planted in a warm border, defended 
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from ftrong winds, giving them a little water to fet- 
tle the earth to their roots 5 after this they will re- 
quire no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and to fupport them with Hakes, to prevent 
their being broken by the winds. The plants thus 
preferved through the winter, will flower the latter 
end of June, fo from thefe good feeds mav be ex- 
pected. 

MOLY. See Allium. 

MOMORDICA. Tourn.Infh R. H. 103. tab. 29, 
30. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1090. Male Balfam Apple ; in 
French, Pomme ttk Marveillc. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers upon the fame plant, 
"The male flowers have a fpreadingempalementofoneleaf. 
The flower hath one petal, which adheres to the em- 
palement. It has three fhort awl-Jhaped ftamina > in two 
of the ftamina the fummits are bifida and eared on both 
fides ; the third has aflngle eared fummit ; thefe are com- 
preffed in a body. The female flowers have the fame em- 
palement a?id petal as the male, but fit upon thegcrmen-, 
thefe have three Jhort filaments without fummits. The 
germen fupport s one taper trifid ftyle, crowned by three ob- 
long gibbous ftigmas. The germcn afterward turns to an 
oblong fruit, opening with an elafticity, having three mem- 
branaceous cells, filled with compreffed jWJs. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth feftionof 
Linnasus's twenty-firft clafs, which contains the 
plants with male and female flowers on the fame 
plant, whofe ftamina coalefce together. 
The Species are, 

1. Momordica (Balfamina) pomis angulatis tubercula- 
tis, foliis glabris patenti-palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 451. 
Male Balfam Apple with angular warted fruit, andfmooth 
open-handed leaves. Momordica vulgaris. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 103. Common male Balfam Apple. 

2. Momordica. (Charantia) pomis angulatis tubercula- 
tis, foliis villous, longitudinaliter palmatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 451. Male Balfam Apple with angular warted 
fruit, and hairy leaves, which are longitudinally hand- 
fhaped. Momordica Zeylanica, pampinea fronde, 
fruau Iongiori. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 103. Male Bal- 
fam Apple of Ceylon, with a Vine leaf and a longer 
fruit. 

. Momordica {Zeylanica) pomis ovatis acuminatis 
tuberculatis, foliis glabris palmatis ferratis. Male 
Balfam Apple with an oval, acute-point cd, warted fruit, 
andfmooth hand-fhaped leaves, which are flawed. Mo- 
mordica Zeylanica, pampinea fronde, fructu brcvio- 
ri. Tourn. Inft. 103. Male Balfam Apple of Ceylon, 
with a Vine leaf and a floor ter fruit. 
Momordica {Elaterium) pomis hifpidis, cirrhis nul- 
lis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 10 10. Male Balfam Apple with a 
prickly fruity and no tendrils to the Vines. Cucumis 
fylveftris afininus dictus. C. B. P. 31 4. Wild Cucwr 

ber> called Affes Cucumber, and the Elaterium of Boer- 
baave. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Afia, the fecond and 
third in the ifland of Ceylon ; they are annual plants, 
which pcrifh foon after they have ripened their fruit ; 
thefe have trailing ftalks like thofe of the Cucumber 
and Melon, which extend three or four feet in length, 
fending out many fide branches which have tendrils, 
by which they fallen themfclves to any neighbouring 
plants, to fecure themfelves from being tolled and 
blown about by the winds, and arc garnilhed with 
leaves lhaped like thofe of the Vine. The leaves of 
the firft and third forts are fmooth, and deeply cut 
into feveral fegments, and fpread open like a hand ; 
but thofe of the fecond fort are extended more in 
length, and are hairy. The fruit of the firft fpecies 
is oval, ending in acute points, having feveral deep 
angles, which have lharp tubercles placed on their 
edges i it changes to a red or purplifli colour when 
ripe, opening with an elafticity, and throwing out 
its feeds. 

The fruit of the fecond fort is much longer dian 
that of the firft, and not fo deeply channelled. The 
tubercles are fcattered all over the furface, and are 
not iharp like thofe of the other ; diis fruit is vel- 
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low, when ripe, and cafts out its feeds with an elaf- 
ticity. 

The fruit of the third fort is fnort and pointed like- 
that of the firft, but does not iwcll lb large in the 
middle. The angles of this are not deep, and the 
whole furface is clofely let with iharp tubercles; this 
changes to a deep Orange colour when ripe, and cafts 
out its feeds in the like manner. 

The fourth fort is commonly called Wild or Spurting 
Cucumber, from its cafting out its feeds, together 
with the vifcid juice in which the feeds are lodged, 
with a violent force, if touched when ripe ; and from 
hence it has fometimes the appellation of Noli mc 
tangere, or touch me not. This plant grows natu- 
rally in fome of the warm parts of Europe, but in 
England it is cultivated in gardens for the fruit, 
which is ufed in medicine, or" rather the faxula of 
the juice of the fruit, which is the Elaterium of the 
fhops. , 

This plant hath a large (lefty root fomewhat like that 
of Briony, from which come forth every fprino- fe- 
veral thick, rough, trailing ftalks, which divide°into 
many branches, and extend every way two or three 
feet •, thefe are gamifhed with thick, rough, almoft 
heart-fhaped leaves, of a gray colour, ftanding upon 
long foot-ftalks. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ltalk, dicfe are male and female, grow- 
ing at diiferent places on the fame plant, like thofe 
of the common Cucumber, but they are much lefs, 
of a pale yellow colour, witli a greenifli bottom : 
the male flowers ftand on (hort thick foot-ftalks, but 
the female flowers fit upon the young fruit, which, 
after tiie flower is faded, grows to be an inch and a 
half long, and fwelling like a Cucumber, of a gray 
colour like the leaves, and covered over with fnort 
prickles. Thefe do not change their colour when 
ripe, like moft of the other fruit of this clafs ; but 
if attempted to be gathered, they quit the foot- 
ftalk, and caft out the feeds and juice with great vi- 
olence ; fo that where any plants are growing^ and 
the fruit permitted to ftand till it is ripe, the feeds 
will be fcattered all round to a great diftance, and 
there will be plenty of the plants produced the fol- 
lowing fpring. 

But when the fruit is defigned for ufe, it ftiould al- 
ways be gathered before it is ripe, otherwife the 
greateft part of the juice will be loft, which is the 
only valuable part ; for the juice which is exprefled, 
with part of the parenchyma of the fruit, is not to 
be compared with the other for its virtues; for the 
Elaterium which is made from clear juice of the 
fruit, is much whiter, and will retain its virtues much 
longer, than that which is extracted by prefTure. 
The three firft forts are annual ; their feeds muft be 
fown on a hot- bed the beginning of March, and 
when the plants come up, they mould be tranfplant- 
cd out into a frcfli hot-bed, after the manner of Cu- 
cumbers or Melons, putting two plants of the fame 
kind under each light, and the plants watered and 
fliaded until they have taken root ; after which they 
muft be treated as Cucumbers, permitting their 
branches to extend upon the ground in the fame man- 
ner, and obferve to keep them clear from weeds. 
With this management (provided you do not let them 
have too much wet, or expofe them too much to the 
open air) they will produce their fruit in July, and 
their feeds will ripen in Auguft and" September, when 
you muft obferve to gather it as foon as you fee the 
fruit open, otherwife it will be caft abroad, and with 
difficulty gathered up again. 

Thefe plants are preferved in curious gardens for the 
oddnefs of their fruit ; but as they take up a great 
deal of room in the hot-beds, requiring frequent at- 
tendance, and being of little beauty or ufe, fo they 
are not much cultivated in England, except in bota- 
nic gardens for variety. 

There are fome perfons who put thefe plants in pots, 
and fallen them up to ftakes, to fupport the Vines 
from trailing on the ground, and place the pots in 
ftoves j where, when they arc Ikilfully managed, they 
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•will produce their fruit tolerably well v and in this 
way they make a better appearance, than when the 
Vines fprcad on the ground like Cucumbers and Me- 
lons. But when the plants, fpread on the ground, 
which is their natural way of growing, they thrive 
much better, and produce more fruit, than when they 
are fupported for though thefe plants have clafpers, 
yet thele are nor formed for climbing, but merely to 
fatten themielves about any neighbouring fupport, to 
fee u re them from being raifed by the wind and brok- 
en ; which would often happen, where they grow in 
the open air and are fully expofed, were it not for 
this fecurity. 

The fourth fort is cafily propagated by feeds, which 
(as was before mentioned) if permitted to fcatter, 
there will be a fupply of plants come up the following 
fpring i or. if the leeds are fown upon a bed of light 
earth, the plants will conic up in about a month after, 
and may be tranfplanted to an open fpot of ground, 
in rows at three or four feet diitance, and almoft as 
far afunder in the rows ; if thefe are carefully tranf- 
planted' while young, there will be little hazard of their 
growing ; and after they have taken new root, they 
will require no further care, but to keep them clear 
from weeds. If the ground is dry in which they a^e 
planted, the roots will continue three or four years, 
unlets the winter Ihould prove very fevere, which will 
kill them. 

MONARDA. Lin* Gen, Plant. 34. Leonurus. 
Tourn. Init. R. H. 187- tab. 87. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a tubulous cylindrical empalemtttt of one 
leafy which is channelled, and cut into five equal parts at 
the brim. 7 'he flower hath one petal, and is of the lip 
kind, having a cylindrical tube longer than the empale- 
tncnty divided at the top into two Tips. The upper lip is 
narrow y entire, and ere& the under lip is broad* trifld, 
and reflexed 5 the middle figment being long and narrow, 
thofe on the fide are obtufe. It hath two briftly ftamina 
the length of the upper lip y in which it is involved* ter- 
minated l/y comprefjed ereff fummits. In the bottom of 
the tube is fttuated a four-pointed germen, fupporting a 
flender flyle involved with the ftamina, and crowned by an 
acute bifid ftigma. The gcrmen afterward turns to four 
naked feeds, inclofcd in the empalement. 
This genus of, plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
Linn&us's fecond clafs, which includes the plants 
whofc flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

». Monarda {Fiftulofa) capituiis terminalibus, caule 
obtuf-angulo. Hort. Uplal. 1 2. Monarda with heads 
ef flowers terminating the ftalks, which have obtufe an- 
gi's. Leonurus Canadenfis, origani folio. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 187. Canada Lion's Tally with an Origa- 
num leaf. 

2. Monarda (D/7/yw/a) floribus capitatis, fub-didyna- 
mis, caule acutangulo. Lin. Sp, Plant. 32. Monarda 
with headed flowers, whofc ftamina are almoft in two bo- 
dies, ami an acute angular ftalk. Monarda floribus ca- 
pitatis vcrticillatifque, caule acutangulo, foliis lancc- 
olato-ferratis glabris. Butt. Cun. 226. Monarda with 
flowers collecled in heads and whorls, an acute-angular 
ft alky and fmooth, flawed, fpear-fhaped leaves,, commonly 
called Ofwego Tea. 

3. Monarda {Punctata) floribus vcrticillatis* corollis 
punctatis. Hort. Upfal. 12. Monarda with flowers 
growing in whorls, whofe petals are fpctted. Clinopo- 
dium Virginianum, an gufti folium, floribus amplis 
luteis, purpura macula notatis, cujus caul is fub quo- 
vis verticillo decern vel duodecim foliolis rubentibus 
eft circumcinctis. Banift. Raii Sup. 300. Narrow- 
leaved Field Baft I of Virginia, with large yellow flowers 
fpottcd with purple, whofe ftalk s have ten or twelve rcd- 
difh leaves under each whorl of flowers* 
The firft fort grows naturally in Canada, and many 
other parts of North America. It hath a perennial 
root, compofed of many ftrong fibres, which tpread 
far 6n every fide. The (talks rife near three feet high, 
which arc hairy, and have obtufe angles thefe fend 
out two or four fmall fide branches toward the top, 
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garnifhed with oblong leaves, broad at their hafe, but 
terminate in acute points they are hairy, a little in- 
dented on their edges, (landing on (hort hairy foot- 
.. (talks, and are placed oppofue. The (talk and 
branches are terminated by heads of purple ! flowers, 
which have a long involucrum, computed of five 
acute-pointed leaves. The flowers have each two 
ftamina which arc longer than the petal, with a ltylc 
of the fame length, crowned by a bifid ftigma. The 
flowers appear in July, and are fucceeded by feeds 
which ripen in the autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
where the inhabitants frequently ufe the leaves for 
tea, fo it is commonly called Ofwego Tea, by which 
title it was brought to England. This hath a peren- 
nial root and an annual (talk, which decays every au- 
tumn. The (talks of this fort are fmooth, having 
four acute angles ; they rife about two feet high, and 
are garni fhed with fmooth, oval, fpear-fhaped leaves, 
which are indented on their edges, and ftand Oppofue 
on very fhort foot-ftalks thefe when bruifed, emit a 
very grateful refrefhing odour; the (talks fend out 
toward their top two or four fmall fide branches, 
which are garnifhed with fmall leaves of the fame 
(hape with the other. The flowers are produced in 
large heads or whorls at the top of the ftalk, and 
there is often a final ler whorl of flowers, growing 
round the ftalk at a joint below the head ; and out of 
the head ariles a naked foot-ftalk, fuftaining a fmall 
head or whorl of flowers : the flowers are of a bright 
red colour ; they have two lips, the upper lip is 
long, narrow, and entire, the under lip is cut into 
three parts ; they have each two ftamina which are 
longer than the petal, terminated by comprefled fum- 
mits, and many of them have two fhorter ftamina, 
without fummits. The plant flowers in July, but in a 
moilt feafon, or when the plants are in a moift foil, 
they will continue in flower till the middle or latter 
end of September. _ 

Both thele forts may be propagated by parting of 
their roots ; the firlt does not multiply fo faft as the 
fecond, but as that produces plenty of feeds, fo it may 
be cafily propagated that way. If the feeds are fown 
in the autumn foon after they are ripe, the plants will 
come up the following fpring ; but if they are not 
fown till fpring, the plants feldom rife till the next 
year. When the plants arc come up ' and are fit to 
remove, they Ihould be tranfplanted into a fhady bor- 
der about nine inches diftancc, and when they have 
taken new root, they will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds till the autumn, when 
they fhould be tranfplanted into the borders where 
they are to remain. The following fummer they 
will flower and produce ripe feeds, but the roots 
will continue feveral years, and may be parted eve- 
ry other year to increafc them. This loves a foft 
loamy foil, and a fituation not too much expofed to 
the fun. 

The fecond fort feldom ripens feeds in England, but 
it increafes faft enough by its creeping roots, as alio 
by (lips or cuttings, which, if planted in a fliady bor- 
der in May, will take root in the fame manner as 
Mint or Balm*, but as the roots multiply fo faft, there 
is feldom occafion to ufe any other method to propa- 
gate them. 

This fort loves a moift light foil, and in a fituation 
where the plants have only the morning fun, they will 
continue longer in flower than thofe which are expofed 
to the full fun. This is a very brnamcntal plant in 
gardens, and the.fcentof the leaves is very refrefhing 
and agreeable to moft people, and fomc arc very fond 
of the tea made with the young leaves. 
The third fort grows naturally in North America; 
this is a biennial plant, and probably in its native 
country may be an annual, for the roots perifh after 
the plants have perfected their feeds. This hath 
fquare (talks which rife about two feet high, branch- 
ing out from the bottom to the top, and arc garnifh- 
ed with fpear-fhaped leaves, which come out in clus- 
ters at each joint, where there arc two larger leaves 
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placed oppolite, and feveral fmaller come out on each 
fide the ftalk ; the larger leaves are about- two inches 
and a half long, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
and are (lightly indented on their edges. Toward 
the upper part of their ftalk the flowers come out in 
large whorls, having to each whorl an involucrum, 
compofed of ten or twelve fmall fpear-fliaped leaves, 
of a purplifti red colour on their upper fide ; the 
flowers are pretty large, of the fame form with thofe 
of the other forts, ot a dirty yellow colour fpotted 
with purple ; they have each two long ftamina fituated 
under the upper lip, which are terminated by bifid 
eompreffed fummits, and are fucceeded by four naked 
feeds inclofed in the empalement. It flowers in July, 
and if the fummer proves favourable, the feeds, fome- 
times ripen in the autumn. 
* This plant is propagated by feeds, which, if fown on 
a border of light earth expofed to the eaft, the plants 
will rife very freely when they are fit to remove, 
they may be traniplanted into a fliady border, in the 
fame manner as haih been directed for the fir ft fort j 
and if they (hould flioot up ftalks to flower, they 
(hould be cut down to ftrengthen the roots, that they 
may put out lateral buds, for when they are permitted 
to flower the firft year, the roots feldom live through 
the winter, therefore they mould be prevented : in the 
autumn the plants may be removed, and planted in 
the open borders of the pleafure-garden, where they 
will flower the following fummer •, and if the feafon 
mould prove dry, they Ihould be duly watered, other- 
wife they will not be near fo beautiful, nor will the 
plants produce good feeds. 

MONBIN. See Spondias. 

MONTI A. See Heliocarpus. 

M O R M A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 60. 
The Characters are, 
The Jbcatb of the flower has two valves ; the flower is 
compofed of fix petals, the three upper are erect and bifid, 
the three under fpread open ; it hatb three Jbo'rt ftamina, 
terminated by oblong fummits. The germen is fituated be- 
low the flower, fupporting a finglc ftyle, crowned by a tri- 
fid erell fligma. The germen afterward becomes a three- 
cornered capfule, having three furrows, with three cells, 
containing feveral round feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft: fection of 
Linnseus's third clafs, intitled Triandria Monogynia, 
the flower having three ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Morjea {Vcgeia) fpatha uniflora, foliis gladiolatis. 
Morca with one flower in each flheatb, and fword-Jbaped 
leaves. Morjea foliis canaliculars. Lin. Sp. 59. Mo- 
rea with channelled leaves. 

2. Morjea (7«w«0 fpatha biflora, foliis fubulatis. Mo- 
rea with two flowers in each Jbeath, and awl-Jhaped leaves. 
Morasa foliis fubulatis. Lin. Sp. 59. Morca with awl- 
Jhaped leaves. 

Thefe plants are both natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received their feeds, which 
have fucceeded in the Chelfea garden, where the plants 
have feveral times produced their flowers, which dif- 
fering from all the other genera of plants in the fame 
clafs,°I have taken the liberty of tiding it Morea, in 
honour of Robert More, Efqv of Shrewibury, who 
is well (killed in the fcience of botany, and alfo in 
other parts of natural hiftory. 

The firft fort has fibrous roots like thofe of the Flag- 
leaved Iris, from whence arifes many fmall fword- 
ihaped leaves, five or fix inches long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, diminifliing toward both 
ends, of a deep green colour, lying over each other 
at their bafe, in the fame manner as the Iris j the 
flower- ftalk arifes between the leaves from the root, 
about eight inches high, having one fmall leaf at 
each joint, and is terminated by one flower, which is 
covered with a fpatha (or (heath) having two' valves j 
the flower is of a dirty white, each petal having a 
blulh of purple toward their upper part, and a pretty 
broad fpot of yellow toward their tails ; within are 
three {lender ftamina terminated by oblong fummits, 
and one ftvle crowned bv a triftd ftiema. The flow-. 
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ers appear in June, and the feeds ripen the end of 1 
July. . 

The fecond fort hath a fmall bulbous root, a little 
comprefled on the fides, with a fmooth dark-coloured 
(kin, from which arile three or four awl -fhaped v leaves 
of a pale green, fome of which are five in dies long, 
and others, are (even or eight, and about half an inch 
broad, terminating with three angles 5 the foot-ftalks 
of the flowers rife about fix inches high, and general- 
ly bend at their lower joint ; thefe are garnifhed with 
a fmall leaf at each joint, whofe bafe almoft furrounds 
the ftalk, which is terminated by two flowers, en- 
compafled with a withered (heath ; the flowers are of 
an Orange colour the petals are pretty broad up- 
ward, but are connected .at their bafe. Thefe appear 
in June, and the feeds ripen the end of July. 
The plants are propagated either by feeds, or from 
offsets of the fecond fort, and by parting or dividing 
the roots of the firft j the beft time for tranfplanting 
of them, and feparating the offsets of the (econd fort, 
and parting the roots of the firft, is in Auguft, that 
they may put out new fibres before winter ; and that 
is alfo the right feafon for fowing of the feeds, for 
when they are fown at this time of the year in fmall 
pots, and plunged into a bed of old tanners bark, un- 
der a common frame in winter, there is little danger 
of thefe feeds mifcarrying. The plants will alfo re- 
quire this fort of (helter in winter, for as they are too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England, and if 
they are placed in a green-houfe, they are apt to draw 
up weak, therefore when they are fheltered under a 
frame, fo as to enjoy the free open air in winter when 
the weather is warm, and fecured from froft and 
hard rains, they will flower and ripen their feeds bet- 
ter than with any other management : in fummer they 
(hould be fully expofed to the open air till October, 
when they (hould be removed into (helter. 
MOR IN A. Tourn. Cor. 48. tab. 480. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 39. Diototheca. Vaill. Mem. Acad. 1722. 

The Characters are, 
// hatb a double empalement that under, the fruit is tubtt- 
lous, cylindrical, of one leaf, indented at the brim, and 
permanent ; that of the flower is tubulous, bifid, of one 
leaf, and permanent. The flcwe>- hath one petal, with 
a long tube enlarged upward, end a little incurved. The 
top is divided into two lips ; the upper lip is fmall and 
bifid, the under lip is cut into three equal obtufe fegments, 
the middle one being extended beyond the other. It hath 
two hriftly ftamina fituated near the ftyle, terminated by 
bear t-fhaped ercR fummits. The globular germen is fitu- 
ated under the flower, fupporting aflcnder flyle which is 
longer than the ftamina, crowned by a target -flap cd flig- 
ma \ the germen afterward becomes a Jingle feed, crowned 
by the empalement of the flower. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnajus's fecond clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have- two ftamina and one ftyle. 

There is but one Species of this genus at prefenc 

known, which is, 
Morina (Or/V///a#J.)Hort. Cliff 14. Morina Oricntalis, 
carlinas folio. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Morina, with a 
Carline Thiftle leaf. 

This plant was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in his 
travels in the Levant, who gave it this name in honour 
of Dr. Morin, a phy fician at Paris. 
It grows naturally near Erzeron in Perfia, and was in 
the Englilh gardens before the feverc winter in 1 740, 
which killed alitheplants that were here, alfo thofe in the 
garden at Paris ; fo the only plant remaining was in the 
garden of MonfieurduHamel. Theroot of diis plant is 
taper and thick, running deep into the ground, (end- 
ing out feveral thick ftrong fibres as large as a finger; 
the ftalk rifes near three feet high j it is fmooth, of a 
purplith colour toward the bottom, but hairy and 
green at the top, garnimcd at each joint by three or 
tour prickly leaves like thofe of the Carline Thiftle; 
they are four or five inches long, and an inch and a 
half broad, of a lucid green on their upper fide, but 
of a pale green on their under, and a little hair)', 
armed on their edges with fpincs. The flowers come 
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but from the wings of the leaves on each fide the 
ftalk ; thefe have very long tubes, which are (lender 
at the bottom, but are enlarged upward, and are a 
little incurved -* the brim fp reads open with two large 
lips, the upper lip is indented at the top and round- 
ed, the lower lip is cut into three obtufe fegments ; 
under the lip are fituated two briftly ftamina which 
are crooked, and crowned with yellow fummits. 
Thele flowers appear in July, but I never had any 
feeds fucceed them. Some of the Mowers are 1 white, 
and others of a purplifh red on the fame plant. 
This plant is propagated by feed, which mould be 
fown foon after it is ripe in the autumn, otherwife the 
plants will not come up the following fummer ; for I 
have feveral times obferved, where the feeds have 
been fown in the fpring, they have remained in the 
ground fourteen or fifteen months before the plants 
iave appeared. Thele feeds fhould be fown in the 
. places where the plants are to remain, becaufe they 
fend forth tap-roots, which run very deep into, the 
ground •* and when thefe are broken or injured in 
t ran (plan ting, the plants feldom thrive after. They 
may be ibwn in open beds or borders of frefh light 
earth, being careful to mark the places, that the 
ground may not be difturbed ; for it frequently hap- 
pens, that the feeds do not come up the firft year, 
when they are fown in autumn ; but when they are 
fown in the fpring, they never come up the fame 
year. The ground where the feeds are fown muft be 
kept clear from weeds, which is all that is neceftary 
to be done, until the plants come up ; where they 
are too clofe together, they fhould be thinned while 
young, fo as to leave them near eighteen inches apart ; 
after which time, they will require no other culture 
but to keep them conftantly clear from weeds ; and 
in the fpring, juft before the plants put out new 
leaves, to dig the ground gently between them, and 
lay a little frefh earth over the furface of the bed 
to encourage them. 

In autumn thefe plants decay to the ground, and 
fend forth new leaves the following fpring, but it will 
be three years from the time of the plants firft: coming 
up to their flowering, though after that time they will 
flower every feafon ; and the roots will continue ma- 
ny years, provided they arc not difturbed, or killed 
by very fevere froft. 

MORUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 589. tab. 363. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 936. [of pav^c* black, becaufe its fruit 
is ordinarily fo.] The Mulberry- tree 5 in French, 
Murier. 

The Characters are, 
// bath male flowers growing at Jeparate diftances from 
the female on the fame tree. The male flowers are col- 
leftcd in long taper ropes or katkins \ thefe have no petals* 
but have four awl-Jhaped ercbl ftamina* which are 
longer than the empalcment* terminated by Jingle fummits. 
The female flowers are collected into roundijh beads -* thcfe 
have no petals, but a heart-fhaped germen* fupporting 

, two long* rough* reflcxed ftyles* crowned by Jingle ftigmas. 
The empalement of thefe afterward become large* fiefiy* 
fucculent fruit* compofed of fever al protuberances^ in each 
cf which is lodged one oval feed. 

This genus is ranged in the fourth fection of Linnae- 
us 's twenty-firft clafs, which contains thofe plants 
which have male and female flowers at feparate dif- 
tances on the fame plant, and the male flowers have 
four ftamina. 

The Species are, 

1. Morus (Nigra) foliis cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 441. 

Mulberry with rough heart-fhaped leaves. Morus frucTu 

nigro. C. B. P. 459. Mulberry with a black fruity or 

the common Mulberry. 
a. Morus (Laciniatis) foliis palmatis hirfutis. Mulberry 

with hand-Jbaped baity leaves. Morus fruclu nigro 

minori foliis elcganter laciniatis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 

589. Smaller black Mulberry with elegant cut leaves. 
3. Morus (Rubra) foliis cordatis fubtus villous, a mentis 

cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 986. Mulberry with bear t- 
Jhaped leaves which are hairy on their under Jide* and cy- 
lindrical katkins. Morus Vircinienfis arbor, loci arbo- 
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.ris inftar ramofa, foliis ampliffimis. Pluk. Phyt. tab 
.246. fol. 4. Virginia Mulberry branching like the Nettle', 
tree* having very large leaves. 

4. Morus (Alba) foliis oblique cordatis lsevibus. Hort 
Cliff. 441. Mulberry with oblique* fmooth* beart-flmped 
leaves. Morus fruftu albo. C. B. P. 459. Mulbeny 
with a white fruit. 

5. Morus (TintJoria) foliis oblique cordatis acuminatis 
hirfutis. Mulberry with oblique* heart-fljaped* acute- 
pointed* hairy leaves. Morus fru&u viridi, ligno ful- 
phureo tindorio. Sloan. Hift. Jam. 2. p. 3. Mulberry 
with a green fruit* whofe wood dyes a fulphur colour* or 
Fuftick wood. 

6. Morus (Papyrifcra) foliis palmatis, fructibus hifpi- 
dis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 986. Mulbeny with hand-Jhaed 
leaves and prickly fruit. Morus lativa, foliis urtiae 
mortua?, cortice papyrifera. Krcmp. Amcen.471. Cul- 
tivated Mulberry . with leaves like Dead Nettle* and of 
whofe bark paper is made. 

7. Morus (Tatarica) foliis ovato-oblcngis utrinque 
a^qualibus, inasqualiter ferratis. Flor. Zeyl. 337. Mul- 
berry with oval oblong leaves* which are equal on both 
fides* but unequally fawed. Tinda-parua. Hort. Mai. 

1. p. 87. fol. 49. 

8. Morus (Zanthoxylum) foliis ovato-oblongis acumina- 
tis obliquis, ramis aculcatis. Mulberry with oval* ob- 
long* acute-pointed leaves* ruobich are oblique to the foot- 
ftalk* and prickly branches, Zanthoxylum aculeatum, 
carpini foliis, Americanum, cortice cinereo. Pluk. 

• P^yt. 239. fol. 3. Prickly Zanthoxylum of America* 
with Hornbeam leaves and an jifh-coloured bark. 
The firft fort is the common black Mulberry-tree, 
which is cultivated for the delicacy of its fruit. This 
tree grows naturally in Perfia, from whence it was 
firft brought to the fouthern parts of Europe, but is 
now become common in every part of Europe, where 
the winters are not very fevere •, for in the northern 
parts of Sweden, thefe trees will not live in the open 
air 5 and in feveral parts of Germany they are planted 
againft walls, and treated in the fame way as Peach, 
and other tender fruits are here. 
Thefe trees are generally of both fexes, having male 
flowers or katkins on the fame tree with the fruit; 
but it often happens, that fomc of the trees which 
are raifed from feeds, have generally male flowers, 
and produce no fruit ; fo that thofe who plant thefe 
trees for their fruit, ihould never make choice of 
fuch as have been propagated by feeds, unlefs they 
have feen them' produce fruit in the nurfery. It is 
alfo the fureft way to mark fuch trees as are fruitful 
in the nurfery, at the time when their fruit is upon 
them, becaufe thofe trees which are propagated by 
layers, are fometimes of the male fort \ for I have 
feveral times obferved, thatfomeof the large branches 
of thcfe trees have produced only katkins, when the 
other parts of the trees have been very fruitful ; fo 
that unlefs care is taken in the choice of the branches 
for making the layers, there is the fame hazard as in 
feedling trees : nor fhould the (hoots which come 
out near the roots of old trees be ever laid down, for 
thefe rarely produce fruit until they have been plant- 
ed many years, although the trees from which thefe 
were produced might be very fruitful. I have ob- 
ferved fome trees which produced only katkins for 
many years after they were planted, and afterward 
have become fruitful the fame I have obferved in 
Walnut-trees, and my honoured friend the Chevalier 
Rathgeb, has informed me, that he has obferved the 
fame in the Lentifk and Turpentine-trees. 
The old Mu I berry-trees are not only more fruitful than 
the young, but their fruit are much larger and bet- 
ter flavoured ; fbthat where there arc any of thefe old 
trees, it is the beft way to propagate from them, and 
to make choice of thofe branches which are molt 
fruitful. The ufual method of propagating . thefe 
trees, is by laying down their branches,^ which will 
take root .in one year, and are then fepa rated from 
the old trees ; but as the moft fruitful branches are 
often fo far from the ground as not be layed, unlefs 
by raiftng of boxes or bafkets of earth upon fupports 
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for this purpofe, fo the better way is to propagate 
them by cuttings, which, if rightly cholen and lkil- 
fully managed, will take root very well ; and in this 
method there will be no difficulty in having them 
from trees at a diftancc, and from the moft f ruitful 
branches. Thefe cuttings mould be the moots of 
the former year, with one joint of the two years 
wood to their bottom ; the cuttings mould not be 
ihortened, but planted their full length, leaving two 
or three buds above ground. The bell fcafon for 
planting them is in March, after the danger of hard 
iroft is over ; they ihould be planted in light rich 
earth, prefling the ground pretty dole about them ; 
.and if they are covered with glaifes, it will forward 
their putting out roots ; but where there is not luch 
conveniency, the ground about them mould be 
covered with mofs, to prevent its drying and 
where this is carefully done, the cuttings will re- 
quire but little water, and will fucceed much bet- 
ter than with having much wet. If the cuttings 
fucceed well and make good moots, they may be 
tranfplanted the following ipring into a nurit:ry y 
where they Ihould be regularly trained to Hems, by 
fixing down Hakes by each, to which the principal 
Ihoots mould be fattened and molt of the lateral 
branches Ihould be ciofely pruned off, leaving only 
two or three of the weakeft to detain the fap, for 
the augmentation of the Item ; for when they are 
quite diverted of their fide moots, the fap is mounted 
to the top, fo that the heads of the trees grow too raft 
for the Items, and become too weighty for their fup- 
port. In about four years growth in the nurierv, they 
will be fit to tranfplant where they are to remain ; for I 
thefe trees are tranfplanted with greater fafety while 
young, than when they are of a large fize. ; 
If the cuttings are planted in a bed fully expofed to the 
fun, it will be proper to arch the bed over with 
hoops, that they may be fhaded with mats in the | 
heat of the day during the fpring, till they have put 
out roots ; after which, the more they are expofed 
to the fun, the better they will fucceed, provided 
the ground is covered with mofs or mulch to prevent 
its drying, for the fun will harden the (hoots, and 
thereby they will be in lefs danger of fuffering by the : 
early frofts in autumn ; for when thefe are in a ftiady : 
fituation, they are apt to grow vigorou fly in fummer, 
fo will be replete with moifture, and the early frofts 
in October frequently kill their tops ; and if the fol- 
lowing winter proves fevere, they are often killed to 
their roots, and- fome times are entirely deftroyed. I 
have two or three times made trial of planting the 
cuttings of Mulberries on a hot-bed, and have found 
them fucceed extremely well. This I was led to by 
obferving fome fticks of Mulberry-trees which were 
' cut for forks, and thruft into the hot-bed to faftcn 
down the Vines of Cucumbers ; which, although 
they had been cut from the tree a confidcrablc time, 
yet many of them put out roots and mot out branches-, 
fo that where any pcrlbn is in hafte to propagate thefe 
trees, if the cuttings are planted on a moderate hot- 
bed, the y will take root much fooner than in the com- 
mon ground. 

This tree delights to grow in rich light earth, fuch as 
is in moft of the old kitchen-gardens about London, 
where there is alfo a great depth of earth for in fome 
of thofe gardens there are trees of a very great age, 
which are very healthy and fruitful, and their fruit is 
larger and better flavoured than thofe of younger 
trees. I have never. yet leen any of thefe trees which 
were planted in a very ItifF foil, or on mallow ground, 
either upon clay, chalk, or gravel, which have been 
healthy or fruitful, but their (terns and branches are 
• covered with mofs, fo that the little fruit which they 
fometimes produce arc final 1, ill tailed, and: late be- 
fore they ripen. 

If thefe trees are planted in a fituation where they are 
clcfended from the ftrong fouth and north-weft winds, 
it will prcferve their fruit from being blown off; but 
this (belter, whether it be trees or buildings, (hould be 
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at flich a diftance as not to keep off the fun ; for where 
the fruit has not the benefit of his rays to difiipate 
the morning dews earlyi they will turn mouldy and 
rot upon the trees. There is never any occafion for 
pruning thefe trees, more than to cut off any of the 
branches which may grow acrofs others, fo as to rub 
and wound their bark, by their motion occafioned by 
the wind ; for their flioots ihould never be fhortened, 
becaufe the fruit is produced on the young wood. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily, from 
whence I received a parcel of the feeds, and raifed a 
good number of the plants all thefe were totally 
different in their leaves from the common Mulberry, 
fo that I am certain of its being a diftinc't fpecies. It 
is alfo a tree of humbler growth, but the fruir is (mall 
and has no flavour, fo is not worth propagating ; 
fome of the trees produced fruit two or three years in 
the Chelfea garden. 

The white Mulberry is commonly cultivated for its 
leaves to feed filk- worms in France, Italy, &o 
though thePerfians generally make ufe of the common 
black Mulberry for that purpofe ; and I have been af- 
fured by a gentleman of honour, who has made trial 
of both forts of leaves, that the worms fed with thofe 
of the black fort produce much better lilk than thofe 
fed with the white ; but he obferves that the leaves 
of the black fort fhould never be given to the worms 
after they have eaten for fome time of the white, kit 
the worms (hould burft, which is often the cafe when 
they are thus treated. 

The trees which are defigned to feed filk-worms, 
mould never be fuffercd to grow tall, but rather kept 
in a fort of hedge; and inftcad of Dulling oft* the 
leaves fingly, they mould be flicared off together 
with their young branches, which is much iooncr 
done, and not lb injurious to the tree, 
^his white fort may be propagated either from feeds 
or layers, as the black Mulberry, and is equally hardy •, 
but the moft expeditious method of raifing thefe trees 
in quantity, is from the fee'ds, which may be pro- 
cured in plenty from the fouth of France or Italy : the 
beft way to fow thefe feeds in England, is to make a 
moderate hot-bed, which mould be arched over with 
hoops, and covered with mats ; upon this bed the 
feeds Ihould be fown in the end of March, and co- 
vered over with light earth about a quarter of an 
inch deep : in very dry weather the bed muft be fre- 
quently watered, and in the heat of the day (haded 
with mats, and alfo covered in the nights when they 
are cold ; with this management the plants will come 
up 'in five or fix weeks, and as they arc tender when 
they firft appear, fo they muft be guarded againft frofty 
mornings, which often happen in May, and deltroy 
fuch tender plants; during the fummer they muft be 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require: but there muft be care taken of them the firft 
winter, efpecially to cover them in autumn, when the 
firft frofts come, which will kill the tender plants to 
the ground, if they are not protected ; the following 
March thefe plants mould be tranfplanted into the 
nurfery to get ftrength, where they may remain two 
or three years, and then ihould be removed where they 
are to continue. 

There are two or three varieties of this tree, which 
differ in the lhape of their leaves, fize, and colour of 
their fruit ; but as they are of no other ufe than for 
their leaves, the ftrongeft mooting and the largeft 
leaved mould be preferred. 

The third fort, which is the large-leaved Virginian 
Mulberry with black flioots, is more uncommon than 
either of the former ; there is a large tree of this 
growing in the gardens of the Bifliop of London at 
Fulham, which has been feveral years an inhabitant 
of that garden, but has never produced any fruit'that 
I could learn, but hath fome years a great number of 
katkins, much like thofe of die Hazel-nut, which oc- 
cafioned Mr. Ray to give it the name of Corylus j 
but it may be one of the male trees which do not pro- 
duce fruit, as it fometimes happens in the common 
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forts of Mulberries the leaves of this are fomewhat 
like thofe of the common Mulberry-tree, but arc 

rougher. 

This tree has not been propagated yet in this country, 
for though it has been budded and grafted upon both 
the black and white Mulberries, yet I cannot hear 
fhat it hath fucceeded upon either, fo that I fufpedt 
it is not of this genus * and the tree being pretty tall, 
cannot be laid down, which is the mod likely me- 
thod to propagate it. This is very hardy, and will 
endure the cold of our climate in the open air very 
well, and is coveted as a curiofity by fuch as delight 
in a variety of trees and ftirubs. 
The fifth fort is the tree whole wood is ufed by the 
dyers, and is better known by the title of Fuftick, 
which is given to the wood, than by its fruit, which 
is of no eftimation. This grows naturally in moftof 
the iflands in the Weft-Indies, but in much greater 
plenty at Campeachy, where it abounds greatly. This 
wood is one of the commodities exported from Ja- 
maica, where it grows in greater plenty than in any 
other of the Britifh iflands. 

This tree in the countries where it grows naturally, 
rifes to the height of fixty feet or upward ; it has a 
light brown bark, which hath fome (hallow furrows ; 
the wood is firm, folid, and of a bright yellow colour. 
It fends out many branches on every fide, covered 
with a white bark, and are garnifhed with leaves 
about four inches long, which are broad at their bafe, 
indented at the foot-ftalk, where they are rounded, 
but one fide is broader than the other, fo that they 
are oblique to the foot-ftalk j thefe diminifti gradu- 
ally, and end in acute points they are rough like 
thofe of the common Mulberry, of a dark green, and 
ftand upon fhort foot-ftalks. Toward the end of the 
young branches corneouc fhort katkins.of a pale her- 
baceous colour, and in other parts of the fame 
branches the fruit is produced, growing upon fhort 
foot-ftalks •, they arc as large as nutmegs, of a 
rcundifh form, full of protuberances like the com- 
mon Mulberry, green within, and alfo on theoutfide, 
of a lufcious fweet tafte when ripe. 
It is too tender to thrive in this country, unlefs pre- 
served in a warm ftove. There are feveral of the 
plants now growing in the Chelfea garden, which 
were raifed from feeds fent from Jamaica, by Wil- 
liam Williams, Efq; with many other curious forts, 
which are natives of that ifland. The feeds of this 
plant come up freely on a hot-bed, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they mould be each planted 
in afeparate fmall pot filled with frefli light earth,' 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
(haded from the fun till they have taken new root 
then they Ihould be treated in the fame way as other 
plants from thofe hot countries, always, keeping them 
in the tan-bed in the ftove, where they will make 
good progrefs. Thefe plants retain their leaves great 
part of the year in the ftove. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in China and Japan ; 
it alfo grows naturally in .South Carolina, from 
whence I have received the feeds 5 the inhabitants 
of Japan make paper of the bark j they cultivate 
the trees for that purpofe on the hills and moun- 
tains, much after the lame manner as Oficrs are cul- 
tivated here, cutting down the young (hoots in au- 
tumn for their bark. There were feveral of thefe. 
trees raifed from feeds a few years paft, in the gardens 
of his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, who was 
fo good as to favour me with one of the plants, which 
thrives very well in the open air without any flicker, 
as many of the trees and plants of thofe countries will 
do, if they grow on the mountains. This plant makes 
very ftrong vigorous moots, but feems not to be of 
tall growth, for it fends out many lateral branches 
from 0 the root upward. The leaves are large, fome 
of them are entire, others are deeply cut into three, 
and fome into five lobes, efpecially while the trees 
are young, dividing in form of a hand they are of 
a dark green, and rough to the touch, but of a pale 
green, and fomewhat hairy on their under fide, falling 
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- off on the firft approach of froft in autu mn, as do 
thofe of the common Mulberry. The defcription which 
Kaempfer gives of the fruit is, that they are a little 
larger than Peas, furrounded with long purple hairs, 
are compofed of acini, or protuberances, and when 
ripe, change to a black purple colour, and are full of 
fweet juice. 

' This tree may be propagated by laying down the 
branches, in the fame way as is pradtifed for the com- 
mon Mulberry, or it may be multiplied by planting 
the cuttings, in the fame manner as before directed 
for the common fort. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in India, where it 
becomes a large tree. ^ It hath foft, thick, yellowilh 
bark, with a milky juice like the Fig, which is 
aftringent. The branches come out on every fide, which 
are garnilhed with oblong oval leaves, (landing up- 
on fhort foot-ftalks ; both fides of thefe leaves are 
equal, but their edges are unequally fa wed ; they 
are rough, of a dark green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under, ftanding alternately on the 
branches. The flowers come out in round heads at 
theToot-ftalks of the leaves, on each fide the branches j 
they are of an herbaceous white colour •, the male 
flowers have four ftamina ; the female flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by roundifh fruit, which are firft green, after- 
wards white, and when ripe turn to a dark red colour. 
I received the feeds of this plant from Bombay, which 
fucceeded in the Chelfea garden. The plants are too 
tender to live out of a ftove in this country ; for as I 
raifed a good number of the plants, fo when they had 
obtained ftrength, I placed tome of them in different 
fituations, where they were defended from the froft, 
but not any of them furvived the winter, but thofe 
which were in the bark-ftove, where they are con- 
Handy kept, and treated in the fame manner as other 
tender plants, giving them but little water in winter, 
with which management the plants thrive, and retain 
their leaves all the year. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alfo 
in the Bahama Iflands, from both which places I have 
received the feeds. The wood of this tree is cut, and 
fold for the fame ufes as the fifth, from which this 
tree has not been well diftinguifhed by the botanifts : 
this does not grow to fo great a fize as the fifth 5 the 
branches are flenderer, the leaves are narrower, and 
are rounded at their bafe, fawed on their edges, and 
end in acute points. At the . foot-ftalk of each 
4 leaf comes out two (harp thorns, which, in the older 
branches grow to the length of two inches. The fruit 
is (haped like that of the fifth fort, but is fm alien 

MOSCHATELLINA. See Adoxa. 

MOSS. See Muscus. 

MOTHERWORT. See Cardiac a. 

MOULD, or earth, the goodnefs of which may be 
known by the fight, fmell, and touch. 
Firft, by the fight : thofe Moulds that are of a bright 
Cheftnut, or hazelly colour, are counted the beft \ of 
this colour are the beft loams, and alfo the beft natu- 
ral earth, and this will be the better yet, if it cuts 
like butter, and does not ftick obftinately, but is 
(hort, tolerably light, breaking into fmall clods, is 
fweet, will be tempered without crufting or chapping, 
in dry weather, or turning to mortar in wet. 
The next to that, the dark gray and rufiet Moulds 
are accounted the beft, the light and dark A(h-colour 
are reckoned the worft, fuch as are ufually found on 
common, or heathy ground ; the clear tawny is by no 
means to be approved, but that of a yellowifh red co- 
lour is accounted the worft of all •, this is commonly 
found in wild and wafte parts of the country, and for 
the mod part produce nothing but Furz and Fern, 
according as their bottoms are more or lefs of a light 
and fandy, or of a fpewy gravel, or clayey nature. 
Secondly, by the fmell: all lands that are good 
and wholefome, will, after rain, -or breaking up by 
the fpade, emit a good fmell. 

Thirdly, by the touch : by this means we may dif- 
cover whether it confifts of fubftances entirely arena- 
ceous, or clammy s or, according as it is expre fled by 

Mr, 
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Mr. Evelyn, whether it 
flippery, . or more harih 
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gritty, pbrou^, o> fruble. i 

That being aJwWs t^ 
'extremes, and does not contain the twp different qu a- 
litiesof foft and hard mixed, of rhpift and '' dry, of 
" 'churliflv and mild, that is neither* too unctuous' or too 
- lean; biif futh as will 1 diffolve; of a> juft confiftence, 
between fand arid day, and fuch as will riot flick to 
the fpade or fingers upon every fiafli of rain'. 
A loam, or brick Mould, ( is not to 'bc' diiapprovcd, 
a* Wiring little helpor impr6v^ment>utU^ 
• and is efteemed both by the gardener and florift. 

MUCILAGE is a vucous clammy mbftanee about 
' feeds &c. •"■•An k>T*' ■ f r M * 

Mucilaginous fignifies; ;;enaoWed' w^ih a 

. clammy vifcous matter. . 5 , 

MULBERRY. See Morus. ' ' 1 

MULLEIN. See VerbascW ' 7 

MUtTISILIQUOUS pla 

after each flower, many dilHncV long, ffehder;' irid, 
oftentimes, crooked cafes, or filiquas, in which; their 
feed is contained, and, which, when they npen, ; open 
of themfelves, and let the feeds dropj Of this kind 
is the BearVfoot, Columbines, common Houfe- 
leek, Navel wort, Orpine, &c. 

MUMMY, a fort of grafting wax, made of one 
pound of common black pitch, 1 aricl a . quarter of a 
|>ound of common turpentine, put into an earthen 
pot, and fet on the fire in the open air i in doing this 
you ought to hold a cover' in your hand, ready to co- 
ver it, in order to quench it, by putting it thereon, 
which is to be done feveral times, "fetting it on the 
fire again, that the nitrous and volatile parts may be 
evaporated. The way to know when it is enough, 
is by pouring a little of it on a pewter plate, and if 
it be fo, it will coagujate prcfently then this melted 
pitch is tb be poured into another pot, and a little 
common wax is to. be added to it, mixing them well 
together, and then to be kept for ufe. 

Dr. Agricola directs the uflhg this' Mummy as fol- 
lows: 

When you would drefs roots with this wax, you 
mult melt it, and afterwards let it cool a little ; then 
dip in the ends of the roots you would plant (for he 
propofes it for the planting pieces of roots of trees, 
&c.) one after the other, but hot too deep, and af- 
terwards to put them in water, and to plant them 
in the earth, the fmall end downwards, lo that the 
larger end may appear a little way out thereof, and 
have the benefit of the air, and then to prefs the earth 
very hard down about thcm ? that they may' not re- 
ceive too much wet, becaufe that would rot them. 
Mummy for exotic plants; the famfe author directs 
the making it as follows : 

Take half a pound of gum copal, beat it very fine, 
and fearcc it j take three pounds of Venice turpentine 
and nielt it over a flow fire in a ftrong earthen pot ; 
when the turpentine is* melted and liquidated, put the 
fifted gum into it, keep it continually ftirring with a 
little flick, augmenting the fire gradually, and it will 
all difiblve infcnfibly j afterwards let the turpentine 
evaporate well, and it will thicken ; and When it is be- 
come of a fufficient confidence, you may make it up 
into little rolls, like fealing-wax, and keep it for ufe. 
This Mummy, he fays, is an excellent vulnerary for 
plants, it being fubject to no corruption, as other 
gummy things are ; it hinders any rotterinefs between 
the ftock and the root,' by means of which the callus 
is formed the fooner, and fpreads over all the parts, 
*nd the ftock becomes entirely connected with the 
root. It alfo gives ftrength and vigour to the root, 
and like wife facilitates it. 

Vegetable Mummy ; the fame author directs the 
making of this as follows : 

Fill a large ketde, or earthen pot, about a third 

fjart full of common black pitch, and add to it a 
ittlefine refin, or fulphu rated pitch, and a little yel- 
low wax; melt thefe together till they become li- 
quid, then take them off the fire, and let them ftand 
till they have done (molting, and, when cool, you 
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n may, with a brulh, . olafter the incifioris wiiicK are 
made for the inoculation, grafting,' &c. 
Garden or Foreft Mummy > die fame author duetts 
the making it as follows : 

lake three, pounds of common, turpentine, and four 

pounds of cpmrnoh pitch melt the turpentine over 

the fire, and, haying beaten the pitch tb a powder, 

throw it in j, when they are well mixed together, and 

grown pretty thick, take it off, and keep it for ufe. 

This comDofition may .be either made up into little 

ffacks, like thofc of fealing-wax, to .be made ufe of 

on little trees, or it may be/ kept in little pots; and 

melted over a flow fire,' when there is oxcafion to ufe 

it, and, dipping a litde bruOi in it, you may plafter 
the graft. / „t / r 

The Nobje Mummy, or graftihg wax J; to make this 
the lame author directs'; 1 ' ' 

Take two pounds of pure pitch, fuch as is called ac 
Ratribon virgin pitch, and add W it half a found of 
good, turpentine i put them together in an earthen 
and fet them over the fire, that the .volatile part 
or the turpentine may evaporate, dtherwife it would 
of.Vcry prejudicial to trees and roots. Prove it as you 
did the former, tb know f hen it is enough; then 
add to it half a pound of: virgin wax, aricT half an 
ounce of pdiirided; Myrrh and Aloes ; when thefe arc 
well mixed, make it iip Itito little rolls or piafter*. 
or elfe it may be kept in gallipots. 
The time he directs when the operation of the roots 
« » °e performed, is in the month of September, 
October, and November though it may fucceed well 
at anytime of the year, yet thofe months are the 
inoft proper feafons for it. The only difference he 
fays, is, What is planted in the fpring, will {hoot but 
m June or July, arid whit is planted in autumn 
comes not forth till the month of April. 
The aforefaid author mentions great performances by 
ufing thefe Mummies ; thofe who have a mind to be 
fatisfied, may perufe his treatife; 

MUNTINGIA. Plum. Geri. Nov. 41 . tab. 6". Lin. 

Gen. Plant. 575. 1 

The OiAkACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is cut into five Segments 
to the bottom. The flower hatb five heart -JJjaped petals* 
narrow at their bafe, which are inferted in the empale- 
ment, and fpread open like a Rofe. It has a great num- 
ber offiamina, which are terminated by roundijh fummits* 
In the center isfttuated a roundijh germen, having no Me, 
but is crowned by a ftigma divided into many parts. The 
germen afterward turns to. a foft fruit, with one cell, 
J™»* d h *** JHg*»<*> like a navel, and filled with fmall 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnjeus's thirteenth daft, which includes thofe 

^^^^ ^ 

many (lamina and one ftig- 
ma. According to Tourncfort's fyftem, it muft be 
ranged in the eighth fection of his twenty-firft clafs, 
which contains the trees and flirubs with a Rbfe 

flower, whofe empalement becomes a- fruit, having 
hard feeds. & 

We know but one Species of this genus* viz. 
Muntingia (Calabura.) Jacq. Hift. tab. 107. Mun- 
tmgia folio fericeo molli, fructu majori. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 41. Muntingia with a foft filly leafy and a lareer 
fruit. * 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father PIu- 
mier, in honour of Dr Muntingius, who was profef- 

forofbotan ^ - ■ - 

eda folio ^ w 

Quriofa, in which there are many figurWo?pTanrTe5c- 
hibited, engraven on copper-plates ; he alfo publiflied 
two books of plants in quarto, one of which is enti- 
tled, Aloidarum, in which the figures of feveral forts 
of Aloes are exhibited \ the title of the other is, De 
Herba Britannica Antiquorum. 
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book of botany. 



This plant is figured and defcribed by Sir Hani 
Sloane, in his Hiilory of Jamaica, by the title of 
Loti arboris folio anguftiore, rubi flore, fructu poiyf- 
permo umbilicato, 2. p. 80. This rifes to the height 
of thirty feet or more in its nadve foil, /ending out 

9 E many 
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many branches toward the. top, which are covered 
with a fmooth, dark, purple bark, garnilhed with 
leaves about three inches long, and three quarters 
* broad at their bafe, where they are rounded to a heart- 
fhape at the foot-ftalk, but end in acute points, are 
very woolly on their under fide, but fmooth above, 
and of a lucid green •, they are (lightly fa wed on their 
edges, and are placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ftalks, (landing upon long 
foot-ftalks, compofed of five heart-ftiaped petals, 
which are white, and fpread open, refembling thofe 
of the Bramble, having many (lamina about half 
the length of the petals, terminated by globular fum- 
mits, and in the center is fituated a roundilh ger- 
mcn, crowned by a many-pointed ftigma. The ger- 
. . men afterward turns to a pulpy umbilicated fruit, as 
large as the fruit of the Cockfpur Hawthorn, and, 
when ripe, of a dark purple colour, inciofing many 
final], hard, angular feeds; this fort has produced 
flowers and fruit in England. 

The feeds of this plant were fent by Mr. Robert 
Millar from Jamaica, which fucceeded . in fome ofj 
the Englilh gardens. j 
The plants are propagated by feeds, which mould bej 
fown in pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged; 
into a moderate hot-bed oftanners bark, and in warm' 
weather the glafles Ihould be raifed tpadmit.frefli,air. 
Thefe feeds will often remain in the ground a whole 
year before the plants will appear ; in which cafe the 
pots muft be kept cpnftantly clear from weeds, and 
fhould remain in the" hot-bed till after Michaelmas, 
when they may be removed into the ftove, and 
plunged into the bark-bed, between other pots of 
tall plants, where they may remain during the winter 
feafon. Thefe pots fhould be now and then watered,; 
" when the earth appears dry, and in the beginning of 
March the pots mould be removed out of the ftove, . 
and placed into a frefh bark-bed under frames, which 
will bring up the plants foon after. j 
When the plants are come up about two inches 
high, they fhould be carefully taken out of the pots, 
and each planted into a feparate fmall pot filled with 
light rich earth, and then plunged into the hot-bed 
again, obferving to (hade them from the fun until 
they have taken new root, after which time they 
fhould be duly watered, and in warm weather they 
muft have a large (hare of frefh air. In this hot- 
bed the plants may remain until autumn, when the ! 
nights begin to be cold ; at which time they fhould be 
removed into the ftove, and plunged into the' bark- 
bed. During the winter feafon thefe plants muft be 
kept warm, efpecially while they are young, and fre- 
quently refrefhed with water * but it muft not be 
given to them in large quantities, left it rot the ten- 
der fibres of their roots. It will be proper to continue 
thefe plants in the ftove all the year, but in warm wea- 
ther they mould have a large (hare of frefh air ; but 
as the plants grow in ftrength, they will be more 
hardy, and may be expofed in fummcr for two or 
three months, and in winter will live in a dry ftove, 
if kept in a moderate degree of heat. 
M U R U C U I A. See Passiflora. 
MUSA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 24. tab. 34. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 1010. The Plantain-tree. 

The Characters are, 
// bath male and female flowers upon the fame foot- 
flalk* fome of which are hermaphrodite ; thefe are produced 
on a Jingle flalk (or fpadix*) the male flowers are fituated on 
the upper fart of the fpike* and the female below \ thefe 
: are in hunches* each bunch having a fbeath* or cover* 
. which falls off. The flowers are of the lip kind. 'The 
petals conftitute the upper Up* and the neftdrium the un 
de'r * they have fix awl-Jhaped ftamina* five of which an 
fituated in the petal* and tbejhttb in the necJarium j thr. 
is double the length of the other* terminated by a lineat 
fusnmit ^ the. others have none. The germen is fituated 
under the flower* which is long* having three obtufe 
. angles* Supporting an creB cylindrical ftyle* crowned by a 
r&undijo ftigma. 7 be germen afterward turns to an ob- 
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long* three-cornered*, fiefiy fruit* .cover >ed.\ with a, thick 
rind* divided Unto three \ farts*" ',' 
This genus pf plants is . ranged in the iirft feftion of 
Linnaeus' s twenty -third clals, which includes thofe 
plants with male and female .flowers, which have 
hermaphrodite flowers, oh the fame': ft ilk. * Plumier 
ranges it in Tournefort's cjafs, with ( the anomalous 
flowers of feveral petals ; and Garvin places it among 
theplants with a Lily flower. 
The Species are, 

. Musa (Paradifiaca) fpadice nutante floribus mafcu- 
lis perfiftentibus. Lin. Sp. 1477. Mufa with a , nod- 
ding fpike* and nodding male flowers. Mufa fruclu 
cucu merino longiorio. Pluni. Nov. Gen. 24. Mufa 
with a longer Cucumber-fbaped fruit* , commonly , called 
Plantain-tree. ] ' 

. Musa (Sapientum) fpadice nutante floribus mafculis 
deciduis. Lin. Sp. 1477. Mufa with a nodding fpike* 
and deciduous male flowers. Mufa fructu cucurrierino, 
brcviore. Plum. Nov. Geii. 24. Mufa with, a Jborttr 
Cucumber-fbaped fruit* commonly called Bonana. 
The firft fort is cultivated in all the iflands of the 
Weft-Indies, where the fruit generally ferves the ne- 
groes for bread, and fome of the white people alio 
prefer it to moft other forts, elpecially to the Yams, 
and Caflada bread. 

This plant rifes with aloft herbaceous . ftalk fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and upward ; the lower part, of the 
ftalk is often as large, as a man's thigh, diminilhing 
gradually to the top, where the leaves come out on 
every ficfe, which are often more than fix feet long, 
and near two feet broad, with a ftrong flefhy mid- 
rib, and a great number of . tranfverfe veins running 
from the midrib to the borders. The leaves are thin 
and tender, fo that where they are expofed to the 
open air, they are generally torn by the wind * for 
as they are large, the wind has great power againft 
them : thefe leaves come out from the fide of the prin- 
cipal ftalk, inciofing it with their bafe *, they are rolled 
up at their firft appearance, but when they are ad- 
vanced above the ftalk, they expand quite flat, and 
turn backward ; as thefe leaves come up rolled in the 
manner before mentioned, their advance upward is 
fo quick, that their growth may be almoft difecrned 
by the naked eye, ; and if a line is drawn acrofs, le- 
vel with the top of the leaf, in an hour's time the 
leaf will be near an inch above it. When the plant 
is grown to its full height, the {pike of flowers will 
.appear from the center of the leaves, which is often 
near four feet in length, and nods on one fide. The 
flowers come out in bunches, thofe on the lower part 
of the ipike being thelargeft; the others diminifh 
in their fize .upward ; each of thefe bunches is co- 
vered with a {paths or (heath, of a fine purple colour 
within, which drops off when the flowers open. The 
upper part of the ipike is made up of male or barren 
flowers, which are not fucceeded by fruit, but thofe 
of the fecond fort fall off" with their covers. The 
fruit of this is eight or nine inches long, and above 
an inch diameter, a litde incurved, and has three 
angles $ it is at firft green, but, when ripe, of a pale 
yellow colour. The Ik in is tough, and within is a 
foft pulp of a lufcious fweet flavour. The fpikes of 
fruit are often fo large as to weigh upwards of forty 
pounds. 

The fruit of the firft fort is generally cut before it is 
ripe, and roafted in the embers, then it is eaten in- 
ftead of bread. The leaves are ufed for napkins and 
table cloths, and are food for hogs. 
The fecond fort, which is commonly called Bonana, 
differs from the firft, in having its ftalks marked with 
dark purple ftripes and fpots. The fruit is Ihortcr, 
ftraiter, and rounder, and the male flowers drop off; 
the pulp is fofter, and of a more lufcious taftc, fo is 
generally eaten by way of defer t, and feldom ufed in 
the fame way as the Plantain, therefore is not culti- 
vated in fuch plenty. 

Both thefe plants were carried to the Weft-Indies 

from the Canary Iflands, to which place it is believed 

they 
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they were carried from Guinea, ' where they grow na- 
turally : thefe plants are alfo cultivated in Egypt, and 
iii rrioft other hot countries, where they grow to per- 
fection in about ten months, from their firft planting, 
to the ripening of their fruit * when their ftalks 
are cut "down,- feveral fuckers come up from the 
root; they will alfo J produce fruit in ten months 
after, fo that by cutting down the italics at different 
times, there is a conftant fucceflion of fruit all the 
year. 

In Europe there arc fome of thefe plants preferved in 
the gardens of curious perfons, who have hot-hou fes 
capacious enough for their reception, in many of 
•which they have ripened their fruit very well j but as 
they grow very tall and their leaves are large, they 
require more room in the ftove than molt people care 
to allow them : they are propagated ' by fuckers, 
which come from the roots of thole plants which have 
fruited ; and many times the younger plants, when 
they are dinted in growth, will put out fuckers ; thefe 
fhould be carefully taken off, preferving fome fibres 
to their roots, and planted in pots filled with light 
rich earth, and plunged into the tan- bed in the ftove : 
thefe may be taken off any time in fummer, and it is 
beft to take them off when y6ung, becaufe if their 
roots are grown large, they do not put out new fibres 
fo foon, and when the thick part of the root is cut in 
taking off, the plants often rot. 
During the* fummer feafon thefe plants muft be plen- 
tifully watered, for the furface of their leaves being 
large, there is a great confumption of moifture, by 
perfpi ration in hot weather, but in the winter they 
muft be watered more fparingly; though at that feafon 
they muft be often refrefhed, but it muft not be given 
them in fuch quantities. 

The pots in which thefe plants are placed, fhould be 
large in proportion to the fize of the plants, for their 
roots generally extend pretty far, and the earth ihould 
be rich and light. The degree of heat with which 
thefe plants thrive beft, is much the fame with the 
Anana, or Pine Apple, in which I have had many of 
thefe plants produce their fruit in perfection, and they 
were near twenty feet high. 

The moft fure method to have thefe plants fruit in 
England is, after they have grown for fome time in 
pots, fo as to have made good roots, to fhake them 
out of the pots with the ball of earth to their roots, 
and plant them into the tan-bed in the ftove, obferv- 
ing to lay a little old tan near their roots for their 
fibres to ftrike into, and in a few months the roots of 
thefe plants will extend themfelves many feet each 
way in the bark ; and thefe plants will thrive a great 
deal fafter than thofe which are confined in pots, or 
tubs. When the bark- bed wants to be renewed with 
frefli tan, there mould be great care taken of the 
roots of thefe plants, not to cut or break them, as al- 
fo to leave a large quantity' of the old tan about them, 
becaufe if the new tan is laid too near them, it will 
fcorch their roots, and injure them : thefe plants 
muft be plentifully fupplied ' With water, other wife 
they will not thrive ; in winter they fhould be water- 
ed twice a week, giving at leaft two quarts to each 
plant, but in furnmer they muft be watered every 
other day, and double the quantity given to them 
each time. If the plants puth out their flower-ftems 
in the Ipring, there will be hopes of their perfecting 
their fruit ; but when they come out late in the year, 
the plants will fometimes decay before the fruit is 
ripe. The ftoves in which thele plants are placed 
fhould be at leaft twenty feet in height, otherwife 
there will 1 not be room far their leaves to expand ; 
for when- the plants are in vigour, the leaves arc of- 
ten eight feet in length', and two feet broad : fo that 
if the Herns grow to be fourteen feet to the divi- 
fion of the" leaves, and the houfe is not twenty 
feet high*, the leaves will be' cramped, which will 
retard the* growth of the plants 9 belides, when the 
leaves are bent againft the glafs, there will be dan- 
ger of 'their breaking them", when they are growing 
vigoroufly % - for I have had in one * night the Items of 



. fuch bent leaves force through the glafs, and by the 
next morning advanced two or three inches abova 
the' glafs. . 

X have teen fome bunches of fruit of the firft fort, 
which were upwards of forty pounds weight, and per- 
fectly ripe in England ; but this is not fo good a fruit, 
as to, tempt any perfon to be at the expence of raifing 
i them in .England. The fecond fort is preferred to the 
firft, for the flavour of its fruit, in all thole hot coun- 
tries where thefe plants abound : the bunches of thefe 
are not near fo large as thofe of the firft fort, nor are 
the (ingle fruit near fo long ; thefe change to a deeper 
yellow colour as they ripen, but their tafte is fome- 
what like that of meally Figs. Some perfons who have 
refided in the Weft-Indies, having eaten fome of 
thefe fruit which were produced in England, and 
thought them little inferior to thofe which grew in 
America-, and I imagine, that the inhabitants of 
thofe countries would notefteem thefe fruits fo much, 
had' they variety of other forts; but, for want of 
better, they eat many kinds of fruit, which would 
nor be valued in Europe, could they be obtained in 
perfection. 

MUSCARI. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 347- tab. 180. 
Mufk, or Grape Hyacinth, vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement. It batb one oval pitcber- 
Jhaped petal* which is refiexed at the brim. It batb three 
neclariutns on the top of the germen* and fix awl-Jhaped 
Jlamina which are jhorter than the petals wbofe fummits 
join together* and in the center is fituattd a roundijh 
three-cornered germen* Supporting a Jingle fiyle* crowned 
by an obtufe Jligma. The germen afterward turns to a 
roundijh three-cornered capfule* having three cells* filled 
with roundijh feeds. 

Dr. Linnaeus has joined this genus to the Hyacinth, 
which is placed in the firft fection of his fixch clafs, 
which contains the plants whofe flowers have fix fta- 
mina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Musclar (Botryoide) corollis. globofis uniformibus, 
foliis canaliculato-cylindricis ftrictis. Mufcari with uni- 
form globular petals* and cylindrical gutter- foaped leaves, 
Mufcari arvenfe; juncifolium, casruleum, minus. 
Tourn. Inft, 348. Smaller blue Field Mufcary* with 
Rujh leaves \ commonly called Crape Hyacinth. 

2. Muscari (Comofus) corollis angulato-cylindricis, fum- 
mis fterilibus longius pedicellatis. Mufcari with angu- 

. lar cylindrical petals* which on the top of the fpike are 
barren* and have longer Joot-ftalks. Mufcari arvenfe, 
latifolium, purpuralcens. Tourn. Inft. 347. Broad- 
leaved* purple ', Field Mufcari* commonly called Fair -b aired 
Hyacinth. 

3. Muscari (Racemofus) corollis ovatis, fummis fefiili- 
bus foliis laxis. Mufcari with oval petals. Mufcari 
obfoletiorc More. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 178. Mufcari with 
an obfolete floxver* commonly called Mujk Hyacinth. 

4. Muscari (MonjJrofus) corollis fubovatis. Mufcari 
witb almqfi oval corolla. Hyacinthus panicula ca?ru- 
lea. C. B. P. 42. Blue paniculated Hyacinth* called Fea- 
thered Hyacinth. . 

5. Muscari {Orchioide) corollis fexpartitis, pe talis tri- 
bus exterioribus brevioribus. Mufcari with petals which 
are cut into fix parts. Hyacinthus orchioides Africa- 
nus major bifolius maculatus, flore fulphureo, obfo- 
leto majore. Breyn. Prod. 3. 24. Greater African Hy- 
acinth* refembling Orchis* witb two fpotted leaves* and 
a larger* obfolete* fulpbur-coloured flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the vineyards and 
arable fields m France, Italy, and Germany, and 
where it is once planted in a garden, it is not eafily 
rooted out, for the roots multiply greatly, and if 
they are permitted to fcatter their feeds, the ground 
will be filled with the roots. There are three varieties 
of this, one with blue, another with white, and a third 
with Aih -coloured flowers : the firft fort hath a frnall, 
round, bulbous root, from which come out many 
leaves about fix inches long, which are narrow, and 
their edges are incurved, fo as to be fhaped like a 
gutter : between thefe arife the flower- ft alk, which 

is 
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is naked, and toward the top garniftied with a clofe 
ipike of blue flowers, fhaped like pitchers, fitting 
very dole to the ftalk j theie fmell like frefli ftarch, 
or the Hones of Plumbs which are frefli. . They 
flower, in April, and the feeds ripen the latter end 
of June. 

The iecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal, from whence I have received both roots and 
feeds j this hath a bulbous root as large as a middling 
Onion, from which come out five or fix leaves afoot 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad .at their 
bafe, diminifhing gradually to a point. The flowcr- 
ftalk riles about a foot high, the lower half naked, 
but the upper is garnilhcd with cylindrical, angular, 
purple flowers, {landing upon foot-ftalks half an inch 
long i thefe grow horizontally, but the ftalk is ; ter- 
minated by a tuft of flowers whofe petals are oval, 
and have neither germcn or ftyle, fo are barren. This 
fort flowers the latter end of April, or the beginning 
of May; there is a variety of this with white, and 
another with blue flowers, but the purple is the moft 
common. 

The third fort hath pretty large, oval, bulbous roots y 
from which arife feveral leaves, which are about eight 
or nine inches long, and half an inch broad ; they 
are incurved a little on their fides, and end in obtufe 
points ; thefe embrace each other at their bafe ; out 
of the middle of thefe, the ftalk which fuftains the 
flowers arifes ; they are naked below, but their upper 
parts are garniftied with fmall flowers growing in a 
fpikc ; thefe have oval pitcher-ftiaped petals, which 
arc reflcxed at their brim, and are of an Alh-coloured 
purple, or obfolete colour, feeming as if faded, but 
have an agreeable mufky fcent : thefe ftalks do not 
rife more than fix inches high, fo the flowers- make 
no great appearance ; but where they are in fome quan- 
tity, they will perfume the air to a confiderable dif- 
tance. This fort flowers in April, and the feeds ripen 
in July. 

Of this there are two varieties, one of which has the 
fame coloured flowers with this here enumerated, on 
the lower part of the fpike, but they are larger, and 
have more of the purple caft, but the flowers on the 
upper part of the fpilcc are yellow, and have a very 
grateful odour. The Dutch gardeners title it Tib- 
cadi Mufcari. As this is fuppofed to be only a femi- 
nal variety of the third, I have not enumerated it as 
diftinct. There is another variety of this with very 
large yellow flowers, that has been lately raifed from 
feeds in Holland, which the florifts there fell for a 
guinea a root. 

The fourth fort hath a large bulbous root, from 
which come out feveral plain leaves a foot long, and 
about half an inch broad at their bafe; they are 
fmooth, and end in obtufe points. The flower-ftalks 
rife near a foot! and a half high ; they are naked at 
the bottom for about feven or eight inches, above 
which the panicles of flowers begin, and terminate 
the ftalks. The flowers ftand upon foot-ftalks 
which are more than ah inch long, each fuftainxng 
three, four, or five flowers, whofe petals are cut in- 
to (lender filaments like hairs j they are of a purplilh 
blue colour, and have neither ftamina or germen, 
lb do never produce feeds. It flowers in May, and, 
after the flowers are paft, the ftalks and leaves 
decay to the root, and new ones arife the following 
fpring. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the feeds, which fuc- 
ceeded in the Chelfea garden, where the plants have 
flowered for feveral years paft ; this hath a fmall, 
white, bulbous root, about the fize of a Hazel nut, 
from which comes out generally but two, (though 
fometimes when the roots are ftrong) three leaves, 
which are five or fix inches long, and one inch and a 
half broad in the middle, ending in obtufe points 5 j 
thefe arc of a lucid green, and have many fpots, or | 
protuberances on their upper furface. Thcflowcr- 
Italk fifes between them to the height of fix or feven 
inches , it is round, fmooth, and naked for three inches 
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high or more, and is, terminated. by a (pike of flowers, 
which ate | of a pale fulphur colour ; theie have no 
t foot-ftalks, j they have one peril, which isof,ait. irre- 
gular figure, and cut at the . top into fix parts. The 
ftamina are almoft equal with the petal, \ and ftand 
round the ftyle, which is of the fame length,; The 
flowers appear in March, but are feldom fucceeded by 
good feeds here. . . 

The/our firft forts. are very hardy, fo will thrive in 
the open air, and require no other culture than any : 
other hardy bulbous-rooted flower ; which is, to take 
up their roots every fecond or third year tpfeparate 
their bulbs, for as Tame of the forts multiply pretty 
faft, fo when, they are become large bunches, .they do 
not flower fo ftrong as when they are Angle : the ,beft 
time to take them out of the ground, is.foon after 
their ftalks and leaves are decayed j then, they ihould 
befpreadon a mat, in a dry ftiady room for a fort- 
night to dry, after which they may be kept in boxes 
like other bulbous roots, till Michaelmas, when they 
may be planted again in the borders of the flower- 
garden, and treated in the fame way as the common 
hardy kinds' of Hyacinths. 

The firft fort ihould not be admitted into the flower- 
garden, becaufe the roots will propagate fo faft, as to 
become a trouble fome weed there. 
The fecond fort has but little beauty, fo a few of 
thefe only Ihould be allowed a place merely for the 
fake of variety i* this is fo hardy, as to thrive in 
any foil or fituation. 

The third lore merits a place for the extreme fwcet- 
nefs of its flowers, but efpecially that variety of it 
with yellow flowers, called Tibcady. 
The fourth fort may alfo be allowed to have place in 
the common borders of the pleafurc-garden, where 
they will add to the variety, and are by no means to 
be defpifed. 

They are all eafily propagated by offsets, which moft 
of their roots fend out in pretty great plenty, fo that, 
there is little occafion for lowing of . their -feeds, unlets 
it be to gain fome new varieties. 
The fifth ion is too tender to thrive in the open air in 
- England, fo the roots mud be. planted in fmall pots, 
filled with light rich earth \ and in the autumn they 
fhould .be placed under a hot bed-frame, where they 
may be protected from froft, but Ihould have as 
much free air as poffible in mild weather ^ for when 
thefe are placed in a green- houfe, their, leaves are 
drawn long and narrow, and the flower-ftalks are ge- 

? nerally weak, fo never flower fo well as when they have 
plenty of free air. Thefe flowers will continue a 
month where they are not drawn, but will decay in 
half that time in a green-houfe. 
Thefe roots Ihould be tranfplanted in July, when 
their ftalks and leaves are decayed, and ihould be 
placed in the open air during the fummer feafon, but 
fhould have very little water when their leaves are 
decayed. . 

MUSCIPULA. See Silene. 

MUSCOSE, MUSCOSUS, Mofly, orabound- 
ing with Mofs. 

MUSCOSITY, Moflinefs. 

MUSCUS, Mofs. 
Thefe, though formerly fuppofed to be only ex- 
crefcences produced from the earth, trees, &c. yet 
are no left perfect plants than thofe of greater mag- 
nitude, having roots, branches, flowers, and feeds, 
but yet cannot be propagated from the latter by any 
art. 

The botanifts diftinguifh thefe into feveral genera, 
under each of which are feveral fpecics ; but as they 
are plants of no ufe or beauty, it would be to little 
purpofe to enumerate them in this place. 
Thefe plants chiefly flourifh in cold countries, and 
in the winter feafon, and arc many times very inju- 
rious to fruit-trees, which grow, upon cold barren 
foils, or where they arc fo clofe planted as to exclude 
the free accefs of air. The only remedy in fuch 
cafes is to cut down part of the trees, and plough up 
the ground between thofe left remaining : and m the 

' fpring 
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fpring of the year, in moift weather, you ihould, 
with an iron inftrument made a little hollow, the ber- 
ter to furround the branches of the trees, fcrape off 
the Mofs, carrying it off the place ; and by two or 
three times thus cleanfing them, together With care- 
fully ftirring the ground, it may be entirely deftroycd 
from the trees j but if you do not cut down part of 
the trees, and ftir the ground well, the rubbing orf 
theMofs will fignify little ; for the caufc not being 
removed, the effect will not ceafe, but the Mols will 
in a ftiort time be as troubiefome as ever. 
MUSHROOMS are, by many perfons, fuppofed 
to be produced from the putrefaction of the dung, 
earth, Sec. in which they are found ; but not with-* 
ftanding this notion is pretty generally received 
amongft the unthinking part of mankind, yet by the 
curious naturalifls, they are cfteemed perfect plants, 
though their flowers and feeds have not as yet been 
perfectly difcovered. But fince they may, and are 
annually propagated by the gardeners near London, 
and are (the efculent fort of them ; greatly efteemed 
by moft curious palates, I fhall brielly ice down the 
method practifed by the gardeners who cultivate them 
for fale. 

But firfl.-, it will not be improper to give a fhort de- 
fcription of the true eatable kind, fince there are Je- 
veral unwholfome forts, which have been by unfkilful 
perfons gathered for the table. 

The true Champignon, or Mufhroom, appears at firfl: 
of a roundifh form, like a button •, the upper part of 
which, as alfo the Italic, is very white •, but being 
opened, the under part is of a livid Helh colour, but 
the flefhy part when broken is very white when 
thc'fe are fuffered to remain undifturbed, they will 
grow to a 'large fize, and explicate themfelves almoll 
toaflatnefs, and the red part underneath will change 
to a dark colour. 

In order to cultivate them, if you have no beds in 
your own, or in neighbouring gardens, which pro- 
duce them, you fhould look abroad in rich paftures, 
during the months of Auguft and September, until 
you find them (that being the feafon when they are 
naturally produced ;) then you fhould open the 
ground about the roots of the Mufhrooms, where 
you will find the earth, very often, full of fmail white 
knobs, which are the offsets, or young Mufhrooms 
thefe mould be carefully gathered, preierving them in 
lumps with the earth about them : but as this fpawn 
cannot be found in the pafture, except at the feafon 
when the Mufhrooms are naturally produced, you 
may probably find fome in old dunghills, etpeciully 
where there has been much litter amongfl it, and the 
wet hath not penetrated it to rot it ; as likewifc, by 
fearching old hot- beds, it may be often found •, for 
this fpawn has the appearance of a white mould, (hoot- 
ing out in long firings, by which it may be eafily 
known wherever it is met with : or this may be pro- 
cured by mixing fome long dung from the liable, 
which has not been thrown on a heap to ferment ; 
which being mixed with ftrong earth, and put under 
cover to prevent wet getting to it, the more the air 
is excluded from it, the fooner the fpawn will appear - 9 
but this muft not be laid lb clofe together as to heat, 
for that will deflxoy the fpawn : in about two months 
after the fpawn will appear, efpecially if the heap is 

clofely covered with old thatch, or fuch litter as hath 
lain long abroad, fo as not to ferment, then the beds 
may be prepared to receive the fpawn : thefe beds 
mould be made of dung, in which there is good ftore 
of litter, but this fhould not be thrown on a heap to 
ferment •, that dung which* hath lain fpread abroad 
for a month or longer, is beft. Thefe beds mould be 
made on dry ground, and the dung laid upon the 
furfacc ; the width of thefe beds at bottom (hould be 
about two feet and a half or three feet, the length in 
proportion to the quantity of Mufhrooms defired 
then lay the dung about a foot thick, covering it 
about four inches with ftrong earth. Upon this lay 
more dung, about ten inches thick ; then another 
layer of earth, It ill drawing in the fides of the bed, fo 
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as to form ic like the ridge of a houfe, which may be 
done by three layers of dung and as many of earth. 
When the bed is Hniihed it fhould be covered with 
litter or old thatch, to keep out wet, as alfo to pre- 
vent its dryiag; in this fituation it may remain eight 
or ten days, by which time the bed will be in a pro- 
per temperature of warmth to receive the fpawn •> for 
there ihould be only a moderate warmth in it, great 
heat deftroying the fpawn, as will alfo wet; therefore 
when the (pawn b found, it fhould always be kept 
dry until it is nfed, lor the drier it is, the better it 
will take in the bed ; for I had a parcel of this fpawn, 
which had lain near the oven of a Hove upward of 
(our months and was become fo dry, that I de- 
fpaired of its fucccis ; but 1 never have yet fee n 

a.iy which produced ib foon, nor in fo great quantity 
as this. 

The bed being in a proper temperature for the fpawn, 
the covering of litter fhould be taken off, and the 
fides of the bed fmoothed then a covering of light 
rich earth about an inch thick fhould be laid all over 
tiie bed, but this fhould not be wet ; upon this the 
fpawn ihould be thrult, laying the lumps four or five 
inches afunder ; then gently cover this with the fame 
light earth above half an inch thick, and put the 
covering of litter ever the bed, laying it fo thick as 
to keep out wet, and prevent the bed from drying: 
when chefe beds are made in the fpring or autumn, 
as the weather is in ihofc feafons temperate, fo the 
fpawn will then take much fooner, and the Mufhrooms 
will appear perhaps in a month after making ; but 
thofc beds which arc made in hammer, when the fea- 
fon is hot, or in winter, when the weather is cold, are 
much longer before they produce. 
The great fkill in managing of thefe beds is, that of 
keeping them in a proper temperature of moillure, 
never 1 offering them to receive too much wet : during 
the iummcr feafon the beds may be uncovered, to re- 
ceive gentle ihowcrs of rain at proper times and in 
long dry feafons the beds (hould be now and then 
gently watered, but by no means fuller much wet to 
come to them j during the winter feafon they muft be 
kept as dry as poffible, and fo clofely covered as to 
keep out cold. In frofly or very cold weather, if 
fome warm litter (liakcn out of a dung heap is laid 
on, it will promote the growth of the Mufhrooms; 
but this mult not be laid next the bed, but a covering 
of dry litter between the bed and this warm Jitter 5 
and as often as the litter is found to decay, it fhould 
be renewed with frefli and as the cold increafes, the 
covering (hould be laid fo much thicker. If thefe 
things are obfrrved, there may be plenty of Mum- 
rooms produced all the year ; and thefe produced 
in beds, are much better for the table than any of 
thofe which are gathered in the fields. 
A bed thus managed, if the fpawn takes kindly, will 
continue good for fcveral months, and produce great 
quantities of Mufhrooms •, from thefe beds when they 
are dellroyecV, you mould take the fpawn for a frefh 
fupply, which may be laid up in a dry place until' the 
proper feafon of uling it, which fhould not be fooner 
than five or fix weeks, that the fpawn may have time 
to dry before it is put into the bed, othcrwife it will 
not fucceed well. 

Sometimes it happens, that beds thus made do nor 
produce any Mufhrooms till they have lain five or fix 
months, fo that thefe beds fhould not be deftroyed, 
though they fhould not at firfl anfwer expectation 
for 1 have frequently known thefe to have produced 
great quantities of Mufhrooms afterward, and have 
continued a long time in perfection. 
MUSTARD. See Simapt. 

MYAGRUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 211. tab. 99. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 7 1 3. Gold of Pleafure. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the Jlozcrr is compofed of four obfan?* 
coal, coloured leaves, ivbicb fall cff. The flower hath 
four rotmdijb obtufc petals^ placed in form of a crofs. 
It hath fix flamhui the length of the petals, four of ivhicb 
are a little longer than the ct her, tet nrinatcd by Jingle fum- 
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mils. In the center is Jit ua ted an oval germen, fupporiing 
/lender ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germcn 
{ afterward becomes a turbinated, heart-fljaped, Jhort pod* 
having t wo valves with a rigid ftyle on the top, inclofing 
roundfh feeds. 

This genus of planes is ranged in the firfl: fection of 
[ L.innaius*s fifteenth clafs, which contains the plants 
whofe flowers have four long and two fhorter ftamina, 
and the feeds are inclofed in Ihort fmall pods. 
The Specihs arc, 
j. Myacrum {Sativum) filiculis ovatis, pedunculatis 
polyfperrriis. Hort. Cliff. 3 28. Myagram with oval 
pods having foot-flalks, inclofing fiveral feeds. AjylTon fe- 
getum foliis auriculatis acutis. Tourn. lnft. R. H. 
Corn Madwort with eared acute-pointed leaves, commonly 

called Gold of Fleafure. 

2. Myagrum (sfbffitm) filiculis cordatis pedunculatis 
polyfpermis, foliis denticulatis obtufis. Myogram with 
heart-fhaped pods ft an ding upon foot -ft a lis, having 
many feeds and indented leaves. Alyflbn lege turn fo- 
liis auriculacis acutis fruclu majori. Tourn. Inlt. 
217. Com Madwort, with acute-eared leaves and a 

larger fruit. - 

3. Myagrum {Rugofuni) filiculis globofis comprefTis 
punftato-rugofis. Hort. ClilF. 328. Myagrum with 
globular, comprcfj'ed, fin all pods, having rough puntlures. 
Rapiftrum arvenfe, folio auriculato acuto. Tourn. 
1 11 ft. 21 r. Field Charlock with an a cute- eared leaf. 
Myagrum (Fereune) filiculis biarticulatis difpermis, 

foliis extrorliim fmuatis denticulatis. Hort. Upfal. 
182. Myagrum with J 'hort pods, having two joints and 
two feeds, and outer leaves which are fin ua ted and in- 
dented. Rapifirum monofpermum. C. B. P. 95. One- 
fee ded Charlock. 
5. Myagrum (Pcrfoliattim) filiculis obcordatis fubfef- 
filibus, foliis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Upfal. 1S2. 
Myagrum with fmall heart-Jhaped pods fitting clofe to the 
ftalk, and the leaves embracing it. Myagrum mono- 
fpermum latifolium. C. B. P. 109. Broad-leaved Mya- 
grum having one feed in a pod. 

The firfl: fort grows naturally in Corn fields in the 
fouth of France and Italy ; 1 have alio found it grow- 
ing in the Corn in Eafthamtted-park, the feat of 
William Trumbull, Kfq-, but it is not common in this 
country. It is an annual plant, with an upright ftalk 
about a foot and a half high, fending out two or four 
fide branches toward the top, which grow erect they 
are in 100th, and have a fungous pith ; the lower 
leaves are from three to four inches long, of a pale 
or ycllowifh green, and are eared at their bafe thole 
upon the {talks diminifli in their fizc all the way up, 
and arc entire, and almoft embrace the (talks with 
their bafe. The flowers grow in loofe fpikes at the 
end of the branches, ftanding upon foot-ftalks an 
inch long •, they arc compofed of four fmall yellow- 
ifli petals, placed in form of a crofs thefe arc fuc- 
cecded by oval capfules, which arc bordered, and 
crowned at the top with the ftyle of the flower, hav- 
ing two cells, -which are filled with red feeds. 
The fecond fort is alfo an annual plant, and differs 
from the firfl: in having a taller ftalk ; the leaves are 
much longer, narrower, and are regularly indented 
on their edges, ending in obtufe points. The flowers 
arc larger, but of the lame form and colour •, the cap- 
fules are much larger, and are fliaped like a heart. 
Both thefe plants flower in June and July, and their 
feeds ripen in September. 

The third fort grows naturally on the borders of ara- 
ble fields, in the fouth of France and Italy. This is 
an annual plant, whofe lower leaves are five or fix 
inches long ; they are hairy and fucculent ; their bafe 
is eared, and they end in acute points. The ftalks 
rife afoot and a half high, they are brittle and hairy, 
branching out toward the top like the two former, and 
are terminated by ftiort loofe fpikes of fmall pale 
flowers, which arc fuccceded by fmall, rough, round- 
ilh capfules, comprefled at the top. It flowers in 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fourth fort grows naturally amongft the Corn, 
in France and Germany. This is alfo an annual 
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plant the lower leaves are large, jagged, and hairv; 
the ftalks branch out from the hot turn, and arc «;ir- 
nifhed with leaves about four inches long and T-ao 
broad •, they are hairy, and unequally jagged. 'pi« r 
italks are terminated by very long look- ipikes of yd 
low flowers, which are fuccceded by ihoic pods \v\:\ 
two joints, each including one roundiili feed. Jc 
flowers about the fame time witli the former. 
The -fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy ; this hath afmooth branching fhiik upward 
of two feet high ; the lower leaves are five or ijv 
inches long, fmooth, fucculent, and a little i firm- 
ed ; the upper leaves almoft embrace the ftalks wi.h 
their bafe. The flowers are produced in long loofe 
fpikes, which are yellow, and fiVclofe to the"'ihm- • 
thefe art* fuccceded by heart-fhaped comprclled pod;, 
divided into two cells by a longitudinal partition', 
each containing one roundifh feed. It flowers at the 
fame time with the former. 

If the feeds of all thefe plants are permitted to leaner 
in the autumn, the plants will rife without arty care, 
and only require to be thinned and kept clean from 
weeds. Thele autumnal plants will always ripen their 
feeds, whereas thole which are fown in the fprin'r 
fometimes fail. 0 

MYOSOTIS. Dill. Gen. 3. Lin. Gen. 1 So. Moufe- 
ear. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath an oblong, creel, permanent empalement, 
cut into five pr. nts; the flower is faivcr-jhaptd, having 
a fhert cylindrical tube, cut into five obtufe figments at 
the brim ; the chaps are clofed by five final 1 /cafes -zvh:\ b 
join, and are prominent. It hath Jive port ft ami:-:. 1 th* 
neck of the tube, terminated by fmall fuwmits ; and few 
germcn fi'.pportir." a fender ftyle the length cf the lube, 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma\ the gen.-ibia afterward be- 
come four oval feeds inclofed in the c:npaJe;;:eut. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: fecli 
Linnaius'j; ;iftli cla^j, intitled Pencandria iVionogynia, 
the flower having live itamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
. Myosotis {Virginica) feminibus aculeatis gloohidi* 
bus, foliis ovato-oblongis, ramis divaricatis. Lin. Sn. 
189. Moufe-ear with prickly feeds, oblong oval leav.s, 
and divaricated branches. CynoglofTum Virginianum, 
flore &c frudfcu minimo. Mor. Hilt. 3. tab. 30. fbl. 
9. Virginian Hound's -tongue, with fin all flowers and feeds. 
. Myosotis (iMppirfa) icminibus aculeis glochidibus, 
foliis lanceolatis pilolis. Flor. Suec. 1 50. Moufe-ear 
with prickly feeds, and hairy fpear-fhaped leaves. Cyno- 
glofTum minus. C. B. P. 257. Smaller Hound *s- tongue. 
Myosotis {slpula) feminibus nudis, foliis hifpkiis, 
racemis foliolis. Lin. Sp. 189. Moufe-ear with ?iaJ:ed 
feeds, flinging leaves, and leafy branches. Echium lu- 
tcum minimum. C. B. P. 254. The leaft yellow Vi- 
pers Buglofs. 

There are one or two other fpecies of this genus 
which grow naturally in England, lb are rarely admit- 
ted into gardens, therefore are omitted here : ami 
thofe here enumerated are feldom cultivated except in 
botanic gardens, being plants of little beauty or tife. 
Thofe perfons- who are defirous of keeping them, 
fliould fow their feeds in the autumn,* up*>n an open 
bed or border of light earth, and in the fpring thin 
the plants where they are too clofe, and keep them 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they re- 
quire ; and if their feeds are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will rife withour farther trouble. 

MYOSURUS, Moufc-tail. 

This plant is very near a-kin to the Ranunculus, in 
which genus it is ranged by fome botanifts-, the 
flowers arc extremely fmall, and are l'uccecded by 
long fiender fpikes of feeds, refembling the tail of 
a moufe, from whence it had the name. It grows 
wild upon moift grounds in divers parts of Eng- 
land, where it flowers the latter end of April ; and 
the feeds ripen in a month after, when die plants de- 
cay, being annual. It is rarely cultivated in gardens, 
lb I fhallnot trouble the reader with any further ac- 
count of it. 

MYRICA, 
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M Y R I C A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 9S1. Gale. Toum. A&. 
Reg. Scirn. 1706. The Candlebcrry Myrtle, Gale, or 
Sweet Willow j by fome Myrtus Brabantica, or 
Dutch Myrtle in French, Pitncnt Royal. 
The Characters are, 

The male Jlczvers are upon different plants from the fe- 
male ; the male flowers are produced in a loofe, oblongs 
oval hit kin, imbricated on every fide ; under each Jcaleis 
filiated one moon-Jhaped flower, having no petal, but hath 
four or fix jhort Jlender Jlamwa^ terminated by large twin 
fnmmUsi whofe lobes are bifid. The female flowers have 
'neither petal or ft annua, but an. oval germen flipper ting 
two jlender fiyles, crowned by Jingle ftigmas. The germen 
after ward becomes a berry with one cell, inchfing a Jingle 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linna:us*s twenty-fceond clafs, which includes 
the plants whole male flowers have four (lamina, and 
are upon different plants from the fruit. 
The Spec n:s are, 

1. Mvkica (Gale) foliis lanceolatis fubferratis, caule 
fruricofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1024. Myrica with fpear- 
fihrped jawed leaves and a fimtbby Jialk. Gale frutex 
odoratus feptentrionalium. J. B. 1. p. 1. 225. Nor- 
thern, Jbrttply, Jweet Gale, fwcet IVillow, Dutch Myrtle, 
or Gale. 

2. Mvrica (Cerifera) foliis lanceolatis fubferratis, caule 
arborefcente. Kalm. Myrica with fpear-fljaped leaves, 
and a fijrub by flalk. Myrtus Brabantica? limilis Caro- 
linienlis baccifera, frudtu racemolb fcffili monopyre- 
no. Pluk Phyt. tab. 48. fol. 9. Carolina Myrtle like 
that of the Dutch \ with berries growing in bunches, and 
fitting clofc to the ft a Iks, commonly called Candlebcrry 
Myrtle. 

3. Mvrica (Carolinicnfis) foliis lanceolatis fcrratis, cau- 
le fuffruticofii. Myrica with fp -ar-fimped flawed leaves, 
and a fijrubly flalk. Myrtus Brabanticrc limilis Caro- 
linienlis humilioiy foliis Iatioribus & magts fcrratis. 

Catefb. Car. vol. i. p. 13. Lower Carolina Myrtle, or 
Candlebcrry -tree rcfembling that of Brabant, having 
broader leaves which arc more fawed. 

4. Mvrica (slfphni folia) foliis oblongls alternating fi- 
nuatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Myrica with oblong oval 
leaves, which arc alternately fimiated. Gale Mariana 
Afplenii folio. Pet. Muf. 773. Maryland Cede with a 
Spleen wort leaf. 

5. Myrica (i^ncrcifolia) foliis oblongis oppofite finuatis 
glabris. Myrica with oblong f.nzoth leaves, which arc 
oppejitely fmuatcd. JLaurus Africana minor, folio quer- 
elas. Morr. Amft. 2. p. 161. Smaller African Bay with 
an 0.7k leaf. 

6. Mvrica (Jlirfula) foliis oblongis oppofite finuatis 
hirfuiis. Myrica with oblong hairy leaves, which arc op- 
prfi.'ely fimiated. 

7. Mvrica [Cordiflolia) foliis fubcordatis fcrratis feflili- 
b us . \ lore. C 1 i i F. 45 6 . A fyrica with fawed leaves whi r h 
arc ahncft heart -fljaped, and fit clofc to the flalk. Gale 
Capcnfis, ilicis coccifcra: folio. Pet. Muf. 774. Gale 
front the Cape, with a leaf like thc'Kcrmcs Oak. 
The firfb fort grows naturally upon bogs in many 
parts cf England, particularly in the northern and 
wcllcrn counties, as alfo in Windfor-park, and near 
Tunbridgc- wells. This riles with many fhrnbby 
Jlalks near four feet high, which divide into feveral 
flender branches, garniihed with ftiff fpear-fhaped 
leaves, about an inch and a half lorg, and half an 
inch broad in the middle ; they are of a light or yel- 
lowifli green, fmooth, and a little fawed at their 
points, and emit a fragrant odour when bruifed ; they 
are placed alternately on their branches. The male 
flowers or katkinsare produced from the fide of the 
brandies, growing upon feparate plants from the fe- 
male, which arefuceceded by chillers of fmall berries, 
each having a lingle feed. It flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The leaves of this fhrub has been by fomc persons 
gathered and ufed for Tea, but it is generally fup- 
pofed to be hurtful to the brain •, but from this ufe 
of it, a learned phyfician a few years fincc, wrote a 
trcatile to prove this to be the true Tea, in which 
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he has only (hewn his want of knowledge in thefe 
things. 

It grows naturally in bogs, fo cannot be made to 
thrive on dry land, for which reafon it is feldom pre- 
ferved in gardens. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
where the inhabitants get a fort of green wax front 
the berries, which they make into candles. The me- 
thod of collecting and preparing this, is defcribed by 
Mr. Catefby, in his Hiftory of Carolina. 
This grows naturally in bogs and fwampy lands, where 
it riles with many ftrong lhrubby ftalks eight or ten 
feet high, fending out feveral branches, garnifhed 
with itiff fpear-fliaped leaves near three inches long, 
and one broad in the middle ; they are fmooth and 
entire, having fcarce any foot-ftalks, of a yellowifli 
lucid green on their upper fide, but paler on their un- 
der, llanding alternately, and pretty clofc to the 
branches ; thefe have a very grateful odour when 
bruifed. The katkins come out upon different plants 
from the berries* thefe are about an inch long, land- 
ing erect. The female flowers come out on the fide 
of the branches in Iongilh bunches, which arc fucceed- 
cd by fmall roundifh berries, covered with a fort of 
meal. This ihrub delights in a moift loft foil, in 
which it thrives extremely well, and lives in the open 
air without any protection. 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina-, this doth 
not rife fo high as the former, the branches are not 
ib ftrong, and they have a grayifli bark •, the leaves 
are fhorter, broader, and are iiiwcd on their edges, 
but in other refpects is like the fecond fort; the ber- 
ries of this are alfo collected for the fame purpofe. 
Thele forts are propagated by feeds, which lhould 
be fown in the autumn, and then the plants will 
come up the following fpringy but if the feeds are 
kept out of the ground till the fpring, they feldom 
grow till the year alter. Thefe plants will require 
water in dry weather, and fhould be fcreened from 
frofts while young, but when they have obtained 
llrength, they will refift the cold of this country very 
well. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Philadelphia, 
from whence many of the plants have been brought 
to Kngland, and tholl; which have been planted 
on a moifl: foil have thriven very well fome of thefe 
creep at their roots, and fend up fuckers plentifully, 
in the fame manner as in their native foil. 
This riles with flender fhrubby ftalks near three feet 
high, which are hairy, and divide into feveral flender 
branches, which arc garnifhed with leaves from three 
to four inches long, and half an inch broad-, they are 
alternately indented almoffc to the midrib, and have a 
great refemblance to thofc of Spleen wort ; they arc of 
a dark green, hairy on their under fide, and lit clofc 
to the ftalks. The male flowers or katkins come out 
on the fide of the branches between the leaves ; 
thefe arc oval, and ftand erect. I have not fecn any 
of thefe plants in fruit, fo I can give no defcription 
of it. 

This fort may be propagated by fuckers, which are 
lent out from the roots when it is planted in a loofe 
moifl: foil, and will endure the cold full as well as the 
two former forts. 

The fifth and fixth forts grow naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope thefe only differ from each other, in 
one having very fmooth fhining leaves, and thole of 
the other hairy. I do not know if they are really dif- 
ferent fpecics, but as I received them from Holland 
as fuch, and the plants ftill retaining their difference, 
fo I have enumerated them both. 
Thefe rile with fhrubby flender (talks about four 
feet high, which divide into final Icr branches, which 
in one fort are fmooth, and in the other they arc 
hairy ; thefe are clofcly garnifhed with leaves about an 
inch and a half long, and almoft an inch broad ; fome 
having two, others three, deep indentures on their 
fides, which arc oppofite -, in one fort they are fmooth 
and .fhining, and in the other they arc hairy, and of a 
darker green ; they fit clofc to the branches, and 

end 
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end in obtufe points Which are-indented : between the 
leaves come out fome oval katkins, which drop off, 
fo that all the plants which I have feen have been 
male, therefore I can give no account of the fruit. 
Thefe retail- their leaves all the year, but are too ten- 
der to live through the winter in the open air in Eng- 
land, fo muft be placed in the green-houfe in winter. 
As thefe do not produce feeds here, fo they are pro- 
pagated by layers, but they do not take root very 
freely, fo that the plants are not very common in Eu- 
rope at prefent ; for I do not find that the cuttings of 
thefe plants will eafily take root, having made feve- 
ral trials of them in all the different methods ; nor 
have the Dutch gardeners had better fuccefs, fo that 
the plants are as fcarce there as in England. 
When the layers are laid down, that part of the 
(hoot which is laid fliould be tongued at a joint, as is 
praclifed in laying of Carnations •, and the young 
(hoots only mould be chofen for this purpofc, for 
the old branches will not put out roots. Thefe layers 
are often two years before they will have taken root 
enough to tranfplant, for they fliould not be fepa- 
rated from the old plants till they have made good 
roots, becaufe they arc very fubje<St to mifcarry if they 
arc not well rooted. 

When they are taken off from the old plants, they 
fliould be each put into a feparate fmall pot, filled 
with foft, rich, loamy earth ; and if they are placed 
under a common frame, (hading them from the fun 
in the middle of the day, it will forward their taking 
new root ; then they may be placed in a fheltered fi- 
tuation during the fummer, and in the autumn re- 
moved into the green-houfe, and treated in the fame 
way as other plants from the fame country. The belt 
feafon for laying down the branches, I have obferved 
to be in July, and by the fame time the following 
year they have been fit to remove. 
The feventh fort is a native of the Cape of Good 
I lope this hath a weak flirubby (talk, which rifes 
five or fix feet high, fending out many long (lender 
branches, which are clofely garnifhed their whole 
length with fmall heart-fhaped leaves, which fit clofe 
to the branches, and are (lightly indented and waved 
on their edges. The flowers come out between the 
leaves in roundifh bunches •, thefe are male in all the 
the plants I have yet feen •, they have an uncertain 
number of (lamina, and are all included in one com- 
mon fcaly involucrum or cover. Thefe flowers ap- 
pear in July, but make no great appearance ; the 
leaves of this fort continue all the year green. 
This is propagated in the fame way as the two for- 
mer forts, and is difficult to increafe, fo is not com- 
mon in the European gardens. It requires the fame 
treatment as the two former forts. 

MYRRH IS. Sec Ch^rophyli.um, Scandix, Sison. 

MYRTUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 640. tab. 409. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 543. Myrtle •, in French, Mirte. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf cut into five 
acute points at the top, is permanent, and fits on the 
germen. The flower has five large oval petals which 
are infertcd in the empalement, and a great number of\ 
fmall ft ami n a which are alfo infer ted in the empalement, 
terminated by fmall fummits. The germen is Jit ua ted 
under the flower, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by 
an obtufe fiigma. The germen afterward turns to an 
oval berry with three cells, crowned by the -empalement, 
each cell containing one or two kidney-fhaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnzeus's twelfth clafs, in which is contained thofe 
plants whofe flowers have about twenty ftamina and 

one ftyle. 

The SrECiEs are, 

1. Mvrtus (Communis) foliis ovatis, pedunculis longi- 
oribus. Myrtle with oval leaves, and longer foot-flalks to 

the flowers. Myrtus latifolia Romana. C. B. 'P. 468. 

Bro ad- leaved Roman Myrtle, or common broad-leaved 

Myrtle. 

2. Myrtus (Belgica) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis. Myr- 
tle with fpear-jbaped acute-pointed haves. Myrtus la- 



j tifolia Belgica. C. B. P. 469. Broad- leaved DtiU's 
Myrtle. 

3. Myrtus (Acuta) lanceolato-ovatis acutis. Myrth 
with fpear-fhaped, oval, acute-pointed leaves. Myrtus 
fylveftris, foliis acutiflimis. C. 15. P. 469. If'lld Myr- 
tle with very acute-pointed leaves. 

4. Myrtus (Batica) foliis ovuto-lanceolatis confer^. 
Myrtle with oval fpear-Jhaped leaves growing in chiftcrs. 
Myrtus latifolia Boetica 2 vel foliis laurinus, con- 
fertim nafcentibus. C. B. P. 469. Second broad-leaved 
Spanijh Myrtle, with Bay leaves growing in clutters, com- 
manly called Orange-leaved Myrtle. 

5. Myrtus (Italica) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis, ra- 
ni is crectioribus. Myrtle with oval, acute-pointed, fpear- 
Jhaped leaves, and ereel branches. Myrtus communis 
Italica. C. B. P. 468. Conrmon Italian Myrtle, called up- 
right Myrtle. 

6. Mvrtus (Tarentina) foliis ovatis, baccis * rotundio- 
ribus. Myrtle with oval leaves and rounder berries. 
Myrtus minor vulgaris. C. B. P. 469. Common f mailer 
Myrtle, called the Box-leaved Myrtle. 

7. Myrtus (Minima) foliis lineari-lanccolatis acumina- 
tis. Myrtle with linear^ fpear-fljaped, acute-pointed leaves. 
Myrtus foliis minimis & mucronatis. C. B. P. 469. 
Myrtle -with the fmalleft Jbarp-pointrd leaves, commoyily 
called Rofemary-leaved Myrtle. 

S. Myrtus (Zeylanica) pedunculis multifioris, foliis 
ovatis lubpetiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 472. Myrtle with 
many flowers on each foot-ftalk, and oval leaves having 
flj or t foot-flalks. Myrtus Zeylanica odoratiflima, bac- 
cis niveis monococcis. H. L. 434. Sweet f nulling Alyr- 
tle of Ceylon, with fnow white berries containing one jced. 
The firft fort is the common broad-leaved Myrtle, 
which is one of the hardieft kinds we have. The 
leaves of this are an inch and a half long, and one inch 
broad, of a lucid green, (landing upon (hort foot- 
italks. The flowers are larger than thofe of the other 
forts, and come out from the fide of the branches, on 
pretty long footrftalks - 9 thefe are fuccceded by oval 
berries of a dark purple colour, inclofing three or four 
hard kidney-fliaped feeds. It flowers in July and Au- 
guft, and the berries ripen in winter. This fort is by 
fome called the flowering Myrtle, becaufe it generally 
has a greater quantity of flowers, and thofe are larger 
than of any other fort. 

The fecond fort has leaves much lefs than thofe of the 
former, and are more pointed, (landing clofcr toge- 
ther on the branches; the midrib on the under fide 
of the leaves is of a purple colour, they are of a 
darker green, and fit clofcr to the branches. The 
flowers are fmaller, and have fliortcr foot- (talks than 
thofe of the firft fort ; this flowers a little later in the 
fummer, and feldom ripens its berries here. 
The double flowering Myrtle I take to be a variety of 
this, for the leaves and growth of the plant, the Cvzc 
of the flowers, and the time of flowering, r.gree bet- 
ter with this than any of the other forts. 
The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Italy ; the leaves or this are much fmaller 
than thofe of the fecond, being lefs than an inch low;, 
and not more than half an inch broad, of an oval fpear- 
(hape, ending in acute points, of a dull green, and fee 
pretty clofe on the branches. The flowers are fmaller 
than either of the former, and come out from the 
wings of the leaves toward the end of the branches - 3 
the berries are fmall and oval. 

The fourth fort hath a ftronger ftalk and branches 
than either of the former forts, and rifes to a greater 
height; the leaves are oval, fpear-fhaped, and aie 
placed in clufters round the branches •, thefe are of a 
dark green. The flowers are of a middling fize, and 
come out fparingly from between the leaves the 
henries are oval, and fmaller than thofe of the firll 
fort, but (eldom ripens in England. The gardeners 
call this the Orange-leaved Myrtle, and by forrie ic is 
filled the Bay-leaved Myrtle. This fort is not fo 
hardy as the former. 

The fifth fort is the common Italian Myrtle ; this 
hath oval fpear-fliaped leaves, ending in acute points ; 
the branches of this grow more eredt than thofe of ci- 
ther 
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ther of the former forts, as do alfo the leaves, from 
whence it is called by the gardener ; upright Myrtle. 
The flowers of this ibrt-are not large, and the petals 
are marked with purple at their points, while they re- 
main clofed •, the berries are fmall, oval, and of a pur- 
ple colour. There is a variety of this with white ber- 
ries, in which it only differs from this ; and I believe 
the Nutmeg Myrtle is only a variety of this, for I have 
railed feveral of the plants from feed, many of which 
were fo like the Italian Myrtle, as not to be diftin- 
guilhed from it. _ 

The fixth fort is commonly called the Box- leaved 
Myrtle • the leaves of this are oval, fmall, and fit 
clofeon the branches; they are of a lucid green, end- 
ing in obtufe points ; the branches are weak, and fre- 
quently hang downward, when they are permitted to 
grow without fhortening, and have a grayifli bark. 
The flowers are fmall, and come late in the fummer, 
the berries are fmall and round. 

The feventh fort is called the Rofemary-leaved My- 
tle, and by fome it is'called the Thyme-leaved Myrtle. 
The branches of this grow pretty creel -,"*he leaves 
are placed clofe on the branches ; they are fmall, nar- 
row, and end in acute points ; they arc of a lucid 
green, and have a fragrant odour when broiled. The 
flowers of this are fmall, and come late in the feaibn, 
and are butfeldom fucceeded by berries here. 
There are fome other varieties of thefe Myrtles, 
which arc propagated in the gardens for fale ; but as 
their difference has been occalioncd by culture, fo it 
would be multiplying their titles to little purpofe. 
Thofe which are here enumerated I believe to be 
really diftincl:, for I have railed mod of them from 
feeds, and have not found them change from'one to 
another, though there has been other fmall variations 
among the plants. 

The eighth fort is a native of the Ifland of Ceylon : 
this is much tenderer than cither of the former forts, 
fo cannot be kept through the winter in England, 
without fome artificial heat. This hath a ftrong up- 
right ftalk, covered with a fmooth gray bark, di- 
viding upward into many llender ItirT branches, gar- 
nilhed with oval leaves placed oppofite, which arc 
near two inches long, and an inch and a quarter broad, 
ending in points ; they are of a lucid green, and have 
very fhort foot-fcalks. The flowers come out at the 
ends of the branches, feveral ef them being fuftaincd 
upon one common foot-ftalk, which branches out, 
and each flower ftands on a very flender diftinct foot- 
ftalk they are very like the flowers of Italian Myr- 
tle, but always appear in December and January, and 
are never fucceeded by berries here. 
I lhall fir ft treat of the method of cultivating and pro- 
pagating the common forts of Myrtle, as they all re- 
quire nearly the fame management, and (hall after- 
ward take notice of that of the laft mentioned, which 
require a different treatment ; but as the varieties ol 
the common forts of Myrtle arc cultivated in the gar- 
dens for fale, I lhall juft mention the titles by which 
they are known, that the curious may be informed 
how many there are. 

Two forts of Nutmeg Myrtles, one with a broader 
leaf than the other. 

The Bird's Neft Myrtle, the ftriped Nutmeg Myr- 
tle, the ftriped upright Myrtle, the ftriped Rofe- 
rnary-leaved Myrtle, the ftriped Box-leaved Myrtle, 
and the ftriped broad-leaved Myrtle. 
Thefe plants may be all propagated from cuttings, the 
bell feafon for which is in the beginning of July, when 
you Ihould make choice of fome of the ftraiteft and 
moft vigorous young flioots, which mould be about 
fix or eight inches long, and the leaves on the lower 
part muft be ftripped ofF about two or three inches 
high, and the part twifted which is to be placed in 
the ground; then having filled a parcel of pots (in 

f>roportion to the quantity of cuttings defigned) with 
ight rich earth, you Ihould plant the cuttings therein, 
at about two inches diftancc from each other, obferv- 
ing to clofe the earth faft about them, and give them 
fome water to fettle it to the cuttings 5 then place the 
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pots under a common hot-bed frame, plunging them 
either into fome old dung, or tanners bark, which will 
prevent the earth from drying too faft but you mult 
carefully lhade them with mats in the heat of the day, 
and give them air in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, not forgetting to water them every two or three 
days,as you ihali find the earth in the pots require ir. 
With this management, in about fix weeks, the cut- 
tings will be rooted, and begin to fhoor, when you 
mull inure them to the open air by degrees, into which 
they Ihould be removed towards the latter end of 
Auguft, or the beginning of September, placing them 
in a iituation whete they may befheltered from cold 
winds, in which place they may remain till the mid- 
dle or latter end of October, when the pots Ihould be 
removed into the grecn-houfe, but fhould be placed 
in the cooleit part thereof, that they may have air 
given to them whenever the weather is mild, for they 
require only to be protected from fevere cold, except 
the Orange-leaved, and the ftriped Nutmeg Myrtles, 
which are fomewhat tenderer than the reft, and Ihould 
have a warmer Iituation. 

During the winter feafon, they muft be frequently, 
but gently watered •, and, if any decayed leaves ap- 
pear, they fhould be conftantly picked off, as alVo 
the pots kept clear from weeds, which, if permitted 
to grow, will foon ovcrfpread the young plants, and 
deflroy them. 

If *thefe pots are placed under a common hot- bed 
frame in winter, where they may be fcreened from 
frolt, and have the free air in mild weather, the 
young plants will fuccecd better than in a green- 
houfe, provided they do not receive too much wet, 
.and are not kept clofely covered, which will oc- 
cafion their growing mouldy, and dropping their 
leaves. 

The fpring following thefe plants fhould be taken 
out of the pots very carefully, preferving a ball of 
/earth to the roots of each of them, and every one 
fhould be placed into a feparate fmall pot filled 
with rich light earth, obferving to water them well 
to fettle the earth to their roots, and place them un- 
der a frame until they have taken root*, after which 
they fhould be inured to the open air, and in May 
they muft be placed abroad lor the fummer, in a 
flickered fttuation, where they may be defended from 
ftrong winds. 

During the fummer feafon they will require to be 
plentifully watered, efpecially being in fuch fmall pots, 
which in that feafon foon dry ; therefore you Ihould 
obferve to place them where they Ihould receive the 
morning Jim, for when they are too much expofed to 
the fun in the heat of the day, the moifture contain- 
ed in the earth of thefe fmall pots will foon be ex- 
haled, and the plants greatly retarded in their growth 
thereby. 

In Auguft following you fhould examine your pots, 
to fee if the roots of the plants have not made way out 
through the hole in the bottom of the pots, which 
if you obferve, you muft then fhift them into pots a 
lize larger, filling them up with the like rich earth, 
and oblerve to trim the roots which were matted to 
the lide of the pots, as alfo to loolcn the earth from 
the outfide of the ball with your hands, fome of 
which fhould be taken off, that the roots may the 
ealier find paffage into the frelh earth ; then you 
muft water them well, and -place the pots in a fitu- 
tion where they may be defended from ftrong winds r, 
and at this time you may trim the plants, in order 
to reduce them to a regular figure ; and if they arc 
inclinable to make crooked Items, you Ihould thruft 
down a flender ftrait flick clofe by them, to which 
their Items Ihould be faftened, fo as to bring them 
upright. 

If care be taken to train them thus while they are 
young, the ftems afterward, when they have acquired 
ltrength, will continue ftrait without any fupport, 
and their branches may be pruned, fo as to form either 
balls or pyramids, which for fuch plants as are pre- 
ferved in the green-houfe, and require to be kept in 
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fmall eompafs, is the beft method to have them 
handfome ; but then thefe Iheered plants will not pro- 
duce any flowers, for which reafon that fort with 
double flowers fhould not be clipped," becaufe the 
chief beauty of that confifts in its flowers * but it will 
be neccfl'aiy to fufrer a plant or two of each kind to 
grow rude, for the ufe of their branches in nofe- 
gays, &c. for it will greatly deface thofe which have 
been conftantly fhcered to cut off their branches. 
As thefe plants advance in ftature, they (hould an- 
nually be removed into larger pots, acording to the 
fize of their roots ; but you muft be careful not to put 
them into pots too large, which will caufe them to 
(hoot weak, and many times prove the dellruction of 
them ; therefore when they are taken out of the former 
pots, the earth about their roots mould be pared off", 
and that within fide the ball muft be gently loofened, 
that the roots may not be too clofely confined j and 
then place them into the fame pots again, provided 
they are not too fmall, filling up the fides and bottom 
of them with frefli rich earth, and giving them 
plenty of water to fettle the earth to their roots ; 
which mould be frequently repeated, for they require 
to be often watered both in winter and fummer, but 
in hot weather they mult have it in plenty. 
The beft feafon for fhifting thefe plants is either in 
April or Auguft, for if it be done much fooner in the 
fpring, the plants are then in a flow growing ftate, and 
fo not capable to Ibrike out frefli roots again very ibon ; 
arid if it be done later in autumn, the cold weather 
coming on will prevent their taking root j nor is it ad- 
vifeable to do it in the great heat of fummer, becaufe 
they will require to be very often watered, and alfo to 
be placed in the fhade, otherwife they will be liable to 
droop for a con fide rable time •, and that being the fea- 
fon when thefe plants mould be placed amongft other 
exotics, to adorn the levcral parts of the garden, thefe 
plants, being then removed, mould not be expofed 
until they have taken root again, which, at that, time 
(if the feafon be hot and dry) will be three weeks or 
a month. 

In O&ober, when the nights begin to be frofty, 
you fhould remove the plants into the green-houfe ; 
but if the weather proves favourable in autumn (as it 
often happens) they may remain abroad until the be- 
ginning of November * for if they are carried into the 
green-houfe too foon, and the autumn fhould prove 
warm* they will make frclh (hoots at that feafon, which 
will be weak, and often grow mouldy in winter, if the 
weather fhould be fo fevere as to require the windows 
to be kept clofely (hut, whereby they will be greatly 
defaced ; for which reafon they (hould always be 
kept as long abroad as the feafon will permit, and re- 
moved out again in the fpring before they (hoot out 5 
and during the winter feafon that they are .in the 
green- houfe, they (hould have as much free air as pof- 
hblc when the weather is mild. 
The three firft-mentioned forts I have feen planted 
abroad in warm fituations, and upon a dry foil, where 
they have endured the cold of our winters for fevcral 
years very well, with only being covered in very hard 
frofts with two or three mats, and the furface of the 
ground about their roots covered with a little mulch 
to prevent the froft from entering the ground j but in 
Cornwall and Devon (hire* where the winters are more 
favourable than in mo ft other parts of England, there 
are large hedges of Myrtle which have been planted 
feveral years, and are very thriving and vigorous, 
fome of which are upward of fix feet high ; and I be- 
lieve, if the double flowering kind were planted 
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abroad, ir would endure the cold as well as any of the 
other forts, it being a native of the fouthern parts 
of France. This, and the Orange^ieaved kind, are 
the moil dirncult to take root from cuttings > but if 
they are planted toward the latter end of June, mak- 
ing choice of only fuch fnoots as are tender, and die 
pots are plunged into an old bed of tanners bark which 
has loll 1110ft of its heat, and the glafles (haded every 
day, they will take root extremely well, as I have 
more than once experienced. The Orange-leaved 
fort, and thofe with variegated leaves, are fomewhat 
tenderer than the ordinary forts, and (hould be houfed 
a little (boner in autumn, and placed farther from the 
windows of the green-houfe. 

The eighth fort is at prefent rare in Europe, fo is in 
very few gardens. This fort was by Dr. Linnaeus 
feparated from the Myrtles in the former editions of 
his works, and had the title of Myrfine applied to it ; 
but in his Species of Plants, he has joined it to that 
genus again, to which, according to his fyftem, it 
properly belongs for the number of petals, (lamina, 
and ftyle, do agree with thofe of the Myrtle, but it dif- 
fers in fructification, this having but one feed in each 
fruit, and the Myrtle has four or five. 
This plant is with difficulty propagated, which oc- 
cafions its prefent fcarcity, for as it does not produce 
ripe feeds in Europe, it can only be incrcafed by lay- 
ers or cuttings. By the former method the layers 
are commonly two years before they take root, and 
the cuttings frequently fail, though the latter is pre- 
ferred, when performed at a proper feafon and in a 
right method \ the beft time to plant the cuttings is 
in May : in the choice of them, it fhould be the 
fhoots of the former year, with a fmall piece of the 
two years wood at bottom ; thefe fhould be planted 
in fmall pots, filled with foft loamy earth, for fmall 
pots are to be preferred to large ones for this pur- 
pofe, and they (hould be plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot-bed of tanners bark ; and if the pots are 
each covered with fmall bell or hand-glafles, fuch as 
have been ufed for blowing of Carnations to exclude 
the air, it will be of great fervice to promote the cut- 
tings putting out roots, though they are covered with 
the glafles of the hot- bed above them j the cuttings 
fhould be lhaded from the fun in the heat of the day, 
and gently refrefhed with water, as the earth in the 
pots is found to dry, but they (hould by no means 
have too much wet ; thofe cuttings which fucceed, 
will have taken root by July, when they (hould be 
gradually inured to bear the open air, into which 
it will be proper to remove them about the middle 
of that month, that they may be ftrengthened before 
winter, but it will not be proper to tranfplant the cut- 
tings till fpring; the pots muft be removed into a tem- 
perate ftove in autumn, and during the winter the 
cuttings muft be gently refrelhed with water. In the 
fpring they fhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted in a fmall pot filled with light earth from a 
kitchen-garden, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed to forward their taking frefli root ; then they 
fhould be gradually hardened, and in July placed in 
the open air in a fheltercd fituation, where they may 
remain till the end of September, and then be re- 
moved into the ftove. 

This plant will not live through the winter in Eng- 
land in a green-houfe, but if it is placed in a moderate 
degree of warmth, it will flower well in winter ; and 
in July, Auguft, and September, the plants (hould 
be placed abroad in a (heltered fituation. 
MYRTUS BRABANTICA. See Myrica. 
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NAPELLUS. Sec Aconitum. 
N A P U S. Sec Brassica and Rapa. 
NAP^EA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 748. Mai- 
va. H. L. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers in difiincl plants, 
The male flowers have pitcher-fhaped cmpalemtnts of one 
leafy which are permanent? and cut at the top into five 
fegments. 'The flowers have five oblong petals? 'which are 
connebled at their bafe? but fpread open? and are divided 
at the top \ they have many hairy ftamina? which are 
joined at tl e bottom into a fort of a cylindrical column? ter- 
minated by roundijh compreffed fummits. The herma- 
phrodite flowers have the like empdlement? petals? and 
ftamina? as the male? and have a conical germen? fup- 
porting a cylindrical flyle> divided at the top into ten 
parts? crowned by ftngle ftigmas. The germen after- 
ward turns to an oval fruit? inclofed in the empale- 
ment? divided into ten cells > each containing one kidney- 
fhaped feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnaeus's fixteenth clafs, which includes the 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina, which are 
joined at their bafe to the ftyle, and together form a 
column. As the plants of this genus have male and 
hermaphrodite , flowers on diftincl: plants, fo they differ 
from all the tribe of malvaceous plants, to which 
they properly belong, the flowers being monopeta- 
lous, the ftamina and ftyles being joined at their bafe, 
forming a column, which are the effential characters 
of that clafs. 

The Species are, 
. Napjea {Dioica) pedunculis involucratis angulatis 
foliis fcabris, floribus dioicis. Flor. Virg. 102. Napaa 
with anjular foQt-ftalks? rough leaves? and male and her- 
maphrodite flowers on different plants. Abutilon folio 
profundi difle&o, pedunculis mulcifloris mas & foe- 
mina. Ehret. Pict. 7 & 8. Abutilon with a deeply di- 
vided leaf? and foot-ftalks having many flowers? which 
are both male and female. 
. NaP/Ea (Hermaphrodita) pedunculis nudis laevibus, 
foliis glabris, floribus hermaphroditis. Napaa with 
naked foot-ftalks? fmooth leaves and hermaphrodite flowers. 
Althaea Ricini folio Virgin iana. H. L*. Virginia Marfh- 
mallow with a Ricinus leaf. 

The flrft fort has perennial roots, which are compofed 
of many thick flelhy fibres, which ftrikc deep into 
the ground, and are connected at the top into a large 
head, from which come out a great number of rough 
hairy leaves, near a foot diameter each way, which 
are deeply cut into fix or feven lobes, which arc irre- 
gularly indented on their edges, each lobe having a 
ftrong midrib, which all meet in a center at the foot- 
ftalk. The foot-ftalks are large and long, arifing 
immediately from the root, and fpread out on every 
fide. The flower-ftalks rife feven or eight feet high, 
and divide into fmaller branches, garnilhed at each 
joint with one leaf, of the fame form as thofe below, 
but diminifli in their fize toward the top, where they 
feldom have more than three lobes, which are divided 
to the foot- (talk ; toward the upper part of the ftalk 
come out from the fide at each joint a long foot- 
ftalk, which branches out toward the top, fuftaining 
leveral white flowers, which are tubulous at bottom, 
where the fegments of the petal are connected, but 
they fpread open above, and are divided into five ob- 
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tufe fegments ; in the center arifcs the column, tti 
which the ftamina are joined at their bafe, but fpread 
open above, and in the hermaphrodite flowers the 
ftyle is connected to the fame column. The herma- 
phrodite flowers are fucceeded by comprefied orbicu- 
lar fruit, inclofed in the empalement, and divided 
into five cells, each containing a kidney- fhaped feed, 
but the male plants are barren. It flowers in July and 
the feeds ripen in autumn, foon after which the ftalk 
decays, but the roots will live many years. 
The iecond fort hath alfo a perennial root, which 
frequently creeps in the ground ; this fends up fmooth 
ftalks, which rife about four feet high, garnifhed 
with fmooth leaves, placed alternately, Handing upon 
pretty long (lender foot-flalks ; they are deeply cut 
into three lobes, which end in acute points, and are 
irregularly lawed on their edges ; thole on the lower 
pare of the ftalk are near four inches long, and almoft 
as much in breadth, but they diminifh gradually to- 
ward the top of the ftalk. At the bafe of the leaf 
comes out the foot-ftalk of the flower, which is about 
three inches long, dividing at the top into three fmall- 
er, each fuftaining one white flower of the lame form 
with thofe of the flrft fort, but are fmaller, and the 
column of ftamina is longer, their fummits iianding 
out beyond the petal. 

Bodi thefe plants grow naturally in Virginia, and 
other parts of North America ; from the bark of 
thefe plants might be procured a fort of hemp, which 
many of the malvaceous tribe afford ; and in fome 
of the forts which grow naturally in India, the fi- 
bres of the bark are fo fine, as to fpin into very 
fine threads, of which there might be woven very 
fine cloth. 

Thefc plants are eafily propagated by feeds, which if 
fown on a bed of common earth in the fpring, th« 
plants will rife very freely, and will require no other 
care but to keep them clear from weeds till autumn, 
when they may be tranfplanted into the places where 
they are to remain ; they delight in a rich moift foil, 
in which they will grow very luxuriantly, fo they muft 
be allowed room. The fecond fort may be propa- 
gated by its creeping roots, which may be parted in 
autumn ; but as thefe plants have no great beauty, fo 
one or two of each fort in a garden, tor the fake of 
variety, will be enough. 

NARC1SSO LEUCOIUM. See Galanthus. 

NARCISSUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 364. [takes its 
name of va/>x©f, or »«/»cii, a torpidnefs, or deep deep, 
becaufe die fmell of this flower is faid to caufe a hea- 
vinefs of the head, and a ftupidity. Plutarch tells us, 
this plant was facred to the infernal gods. The poets 
tell us, that Narciflus was the fon of Cephifus, and 
the nymph .Lyriope ; a youth of fuch excellent beau- 
ty, that once upon a time coming to a fountain to 
drink, and feeing his beauteous image in the water, 
he grew fb enamoured with it that he pined away with 
defire, and was transformed into a flower of his 
name.] The Daffodil. 
The Characters are, 

The flowers are included in an oblong compreffed fpatba 
(or fheath) which tears open on the Jide? and withers. 
The flowers have a cylindrical funnel-fhaped eptpalement 
of one leaf? which is fpread open at the brim ; they have 
fix oval petals on the outfide of the netlarium? which are 
infer t eel above their kafe? and fix awl fhaped ftamixa fixed 
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to the lithe of the neclarium* terminated ly oblong flam- 
mi ts i they have a three- cornered* rcundiflb* cbtttfc ger- 
m en* /Una ted below the fewer* J upper ting a long Jlender 
flyle* crowned by a trifld flt'gma. The gcrmen afterward 
turns to an obttife* roundifh* three-cornered capfule* with 
three cells , filed with globular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclioji of 
Linmvus's lixth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whole flowers have fix (lamina and one flyle. 
The Species arc, 

1. Narcissus (Pfeudonarciffus) fpatha uniflora, neclario 
campanulato ereclo, criipo requante petala ovata. 
.Lin. Sp. Plant. 414. Daffodil with - one flower in each 
floeath* ivhofe neclarium is erecl 9 bell-fhaped* and equal 
with the petals* which are oval. Narcifius fylvcltris 
pallidus, calycc luteo. C. B. P. 52. Pale wild Daffo- 
dil with a yellow cup* or common Englifh Daffodil. 

2. Narcissus (Poeticus) fpatha uniflora, neclario rotato 
brcviflimo, fcariofo crenulato. Hort. Upfal. 74. Daf- 
fcdtl with one flower in a /heath* having a very floor t 
ivhccl-Jbaped neclarium indented on the edge. NarcifTus 
alb us, circulo purpureo. C. B. P. 4S. White Daffodil 
with a purple circle in the middle. 

N.-tRcissus {Incomparibilis) fpatha uniflora, neclario 
campanulato ereiSlo, pctalo dimidio brcviore. Daffo- 
dil with one flower in a Jheath* having an erect bell- 
jhaped empalemcnt half the length of the petal. Nar- 
cilTiis incomparibilis, florc plcno, partim flavo, par- 
ti m croceo. H. R. Par. The Incomparable Daffodil 
with a double flower* partly yellow* and partly Saffron- 
coloured. 

Narcissus {Medio-luteus) fpatha bi flora, nectarii 
campanulato, brcviflimo, floribus nutantibus. Daffo- 
dil with two flowers in a Jheath, a floor t bcll-floaped nec- 
larium* end nodding flowers. Narciflus medio luteus 
vulgaris. Park. Common Daffodil with a yellow middle* 
called Primrofe Peerlefs. 

Narcissus (silbus) fpatha uniflora, neclario campa- 
nulato brcviflimo, petalis reflcxis. Daffodil with one 
flower in a Jheath* having a vejy floor t bell-fhaped nefta- 
rium* and rcflesed petals. Narciflus albus, foliis re- 
flexis, calyce brevi aureo. H. R. Par. Daffodil with 
vh/te flowers* having reflexed petals* and a floor t golden 
cup. 

C. Narcissus (Pulbocodium) fpatha uniflora, neclario 
turbinato petalis majorc, gcnitalibus declinatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 417. Rujh-lcaved Daffodil with one flower in 
each Jheath* a turbinated neclarium larger than the petal* 
aid d:/ lining jlamina. Pfeudonarciflus juncifolius 
flavo I lore. Cluf. Hill. 166. Commonly called Hoop- 
petticc&i Narciffus. 

7. Narcissus Serotinus) fpatha uniflora, nc6lario brc- 
viflimo fex-partKo. Locll. Lin. Sp. Plant. 290. Daf- 
fodil wiib one flower in a floeatl\ having a very floor t 
neclarium* which is cut into fix parts. NarcifTus au- 
tumnalis minor. Cluf. Ilifp. 251. Smaller autumnal 
Daffodil. 

S. Narcissus (Tazcita) fpatha multiflora, -neclario 
campanulato, foliis planis. Hort. Upfal. 74. Daffo- 
dil with many Jlowers in a floeath* having a bcll-floaped 
neclarium* and plain leaves. Narciflus luteus polyan- 
thos Lufitanicus. C. B. P. 50. Yellow Portugal Daffo- 
dil with many flowers, ccmracnly called Polyanthus Nar- 
ciff'ts* 

9. Narcissus {Jonquilla) fpatha multiflora, nectario cam- 
panulato brevi, foliis fubulatis. Hort. Upfal. 75. Daf- 
fodil with many flowers in a Jheath* a jbort bell-fhaped 
neclarium* and awl-Jhaped leaves. Narciflus juncifolius 
luteus minor. C. B. P. 51,. Smaller yellow Rufh-leaved 
Daffodil* called Jonquil. 

The lbrts here enumerated, are all the real fpecies 
which I have met with in the Englifli gardens, though 
there is a great variety of each fpecies, which differ 
lb much from one another, as to render it very diffi- 
cult to afcertain the fpecies to which they belong ; in 
order to find out, as well as I could, from what fpe- 
cies many of thofc varieties have been railed, I en- 
deavoured to degenerate as many of the double flower- 
ing, and others of the beft kinds, fo far as I -could, 
by which I have obferved their feveral changes, and 
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fliall here mention under each fpecies, the varieties I 
have obferved. 

The firft fort is the common Englifli Daffodil, which 
grows naturally by the borders of woods and fields in 
many parts of England ■* this hath a large bulbous 
root, from which comes out five or fix flat leaves, 
about a foot long, and an inch broad, of a gray i fa 
colour, and a little hollowed in the middle like the 
keel of a boat. The ' lialk rifes a foot and a half 
high, having two fharp longitudinal angles ; at the 
top comes out afingle flower, inclofed in a thin fpa- 
tha (or fheath), which is torn open on one flde, to 
make way for the flower to come out, and then wi- 
thers and remains on the top of the ltalk. The 
flower is of one petal or leaf, being connected at the 
bafe, but is cut into fix parts almofl to the bottom, 
which expand •, in the middle of this is fituated a 
bell-ihaped neclarium, called by the gardeners a 
cup, which is equal in length to the petal, andflund* 
erect. The flower nods on the fide of the flalk. The 
petal is of a pale brimflone colour, and the neclarium 
yellow. It flowers the beginning of April, and after 
the flowers are paft, the gcrmen turns to a roundiih 
capfule, with three cells filled with roundiih black 
feeds, which ripen in July. This fort propagates 
very fail: by offsets from the root. 
The varieties of this are, 
One with white petals, and a pale yellow cup. 
One with yellow petals, and a golden cup. 
The common double yellow Daffodil. 
Another double^ Daffodil, with three or four cups 
within each other. 

And, I believe, John Tradefcant's Daffodil may be 
referred to this fpecies. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the fbuth of 
France and in Italy ; this hath a fmaller and rounder 
bulbous root than the former. The leaves are long- 
er, narrower, and flatter than thofe of that fort. The 
ftalks do not rife higher than the leaves, which arc 
of a gray colour : at the top of the flalk comes out 
one flower from the flieath, which nods on one fide. 
The petal of this is cut into fix fegments, which are 
rounded at their points ; they are of a fnow white, and 
fpread open fiat. In the center is fituated a very more 
neclarium or cup, which is fringed on the border 
with a bright purple circle. The flowers have an 
agreeable odour. This fiowcrs in May, but feldom 
produces feeds, however it increafes fall enough by 
offsets. 

The double white Narcifius is the only variety cf 
this which I have obferved, though there is mentioned 
in fome books feveral other. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal, from whence I have received the roots. The 
bulbs of this fort arc very like thofe of die firft. The 
leaves are longer, of a darker green, and the fiowcr- 
flalks rife higher. The fegments of the petal are 
rounder, and fpread open, flatter than thofe of the firft 
fort. The neclarium, or cup, in the middle, is about 
half the length of the petal, and is edged with a gold- 
coloured fringe. It flowers in April, but feldom pro- 
duces feeds here. This fort fports and varies more 
than any of the other : the following variations I have 
traced in the fame roots. 

The roots of thefe, the firfl: year, produced very dou- 
ble flowers, of the fort which is commonly called the 
Incomparable Daffodil. The fix outer fegments of 
the petal were longer than either of the others, and 
white ; the middle was very full of fhorter petals, 
fome of which were white, others yellow, and col- 
lected into a globular figure : fome of thefe roots, the 
following year, produced flowers lefs double than be- 
fore, with no white petals in them, but the larger pe- 
tals were of a fulphur colour, and the others yellow ; 
from this they afterward degenerated to half double 
flowers, and at laft to Angle flowers, with a cup half 
the length of the petal, in which manner they have 
continued to flower many years ; fo that we may con- 
clude, that thofe varieties were firfl obtained from 
the feeds of this Angle flower. 

The 
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The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Italy, and has been found growing in the 
fields in fome parts of England, but it is likely to have i 
been from fome roots which have been thrown out of 
cardans with rubbifh. The roots of this fort are not 
fo large as thofe of the firft:, and are rounder ; the 
leaves "are long, of a gray colour, and fmoother than 
thofe of the firft ; the rlower-ftalks are of the fame 
length with the leaves, and have commonly but one 
flower in a (heath, but fome times when the roots are 
ftrong, they have two. The flower nods downward, 
the fegments of the petal arc a little waved on their 
edges, the nectarium or cup is fhort, and bordered 
with yellow ; it flowers in May. The fcent of thefe 
flowers is not very agreeable, and as they are not very 
beautiful, fo they are feldom cultivated in gardens, 
fince the finer forts have been plenty. There is no 
variety of this fo far as I have been able to trace, for 
I could never obferve any variation in the flowers. 
The fifth fort has fome refemblancc of the fourth, but 
the flowers are whiter, the legmen ts of the petal are 
reflexcd, and the border of the necfhirium or cup is 
of a gold yellow colour ; this has fome affinity to the 
fecond fort. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence I have received the roots. The bulbs of this 
kind are fmall, the leaves are very narrow, having 
fome refemblance to thole of the Rum, but arc a little 
compreifed, and have a longitudinal furrow on one 
fide ; thefe are feldom more than eight or nine inches 
long. The flower-ftalk is (lender, taper, and about 
fix inches long, fuftaining at the top one flower, 
which is at firft inclofed in a lheath ; the petal is 
fcarce half an inch long, and is cut into fix acute 
fegments ; the nectarium or cup is more than two 
inches long, very broad at the brim, lettering gra- 
dually to the . bale, being fomewhat formed like the 
ladies hoop petticoars, from whence the flower is lo 
called'. It flowers in April, but does not produce 
feeds here. There are no varieties of this fort. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Spain j this hath 
a fmall bulbous root the leaves are but few in num- 
ber, and are narrow the ftalk is jointed, and rifes 
about nine inches high, fuflaining at the top one 
flower, which at firft is inclofed in the fpatha, or 
lheath ; the flower is cut into fix narrow fegments, 
which arc white ; die nectaiium, or cup, is yellow. 
It flowers late in the autumn, and the roots are ten- 
der, fo are often killed by hard frofts in England, 
which renders it fcarce here. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Portugal, and in 
the i (lands of the Archipelago : of this there are a 
greater variety than of all the other fpecies ; for as 
the flowers are very ornamental, and come early in 
the fpring, fo the florifts in Holland, Flanders, and 
France, have taken great pains in 'cultivating and 
improving them ; fo that at prefent the catalogues 
printed by the Dutch florifts, contain more than thirty 
varieties, the principal of which are thefe hereafter 
mentioned. 

Thefe have yellow petals, with Orange, yellow, or 
fulphur- coloured cups, or ncctariums. 



The Great Algiers. 
The L.J dies Nofegay, 
The Greater Bell. 
The Golden Royal. 
The Golden Scepter. 
The Triumphant. 



The Moft Beautiful, 
The Golden Star. 
The Mignon. 
The Zeylander. 
The Madoufc. 
The Golden Sun. 



The following have white petals, with yellow or ful- 
phur-coloured cups or ncctariums. 



The Archdutchefs. 
The Triumphant Nofcgay. 
The New Dorothy. 
The PaiTe Bozelman. 
The Superb. 



The Greater Bozelman. 
The Czarina. 
The Grand Monarque. 
The Czar of Mufcovy. 
The Surpaflantc. 



There are fome with white petals and white cups, 
but thefe are not ib much etieemed as the others, 
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though there are two or three varieties with large 
bunches of fmall white flowers, which have a very 
agreeable odour, fo are as valuable as any of the 
other, and are later in flower than moft of the other 
forts. There is alfo one with very double flowers, 
whole outer petals are white, and thofe in the mid- 
dle are fome white, and others of an Orange-colour, 
which have a very agreeable fcent, and is the ear - 
lieft in flowering 5 it is generally called the Cyprus 
Narcifius, and feems to be a diftinct fpecies from the 
others. ^ This, like moft other double flowers, never 
produces any feeds, fo is only propagated by offsets, 
and is the moft beautiful of all the Narcifius, when 
blown upon glafles of water in a room ; but when it 
is planted in the ground, if the bed in which they are 
planted is not covered with mats in frofty weather, to 
prevent their fiowcr-buds from being deftroyed, they 
leldom flower •, for the leaves begin to moot early in 
the autumn, and the flower-buds appear about Chrift- 
mas, which are tender, fo that if hard froft happen 
when they are coming out of the ground, it generally 
kills them ; but if they are properly fcreened from 
froft, they will flower in February, and in mild feaions 
often in January. 

The ninth fort is the Jonquil, a flower fo well 
known as to need no defcription ; of this there is the 
great and fmall Jonquil with fingle flowers, and the 
common fort with double flowers, which is moft 
efteemed. 

I ihall firft treat of the method for raifing the fine 
forts of Polyanthus Narcifius from feeds, which is the 
way to obtain new varieties. 

The not prac"lifing this has occafioncd our fending 
abroad annually for great quantities of flower-roots, 
which have been kept up to a high price, on account 
of the great demand for them in England ♦, whereas 
if we were as induftrious to propagate them as our 
neighbours, we might foon vie with them, if not out- 
do them, in moft forts of flowers ; as may be feen, by 
the vaft variety of Carnations, Auriculas, Ranuncu- 
las, &c. which have been produced from feeds in 
England, and exceed moft of thofe kinds in any part 
of Europe. 

You muft be very careful in faving your feeds, to 
gather none but from fuch flowers as have good pro- 
perties, and particularly from fuch only as have ma- 
ny flowers upon a ftalk, that flower tall, and have 
beautiful cups to their flowers •, from fuch you may 
expect to have good flowers produced but if you 
fow ordinary feed, it is only putting yourfelf to 
trouble and cxpence to no purpofe, fince from fuch 
feeds there can be no hopes of procuring any valua- 
ble flowers. 

Having provided yourfelf with good feeds, you muft 
procure either fome fhallow cales or flat pans, made 
on purpofe for the raifing of feedlings, which fiiould 
have holes in their bottoms, to let the moifttire pafs 
off; thefe muft be rilled with frefh, light, fandy earth 
about the beginning of Auguft (that being the feafon 
for fowing the feeds of moft bulbous-rooted flowers «,) 
the earth in thefe muft be levelled very even ; then 
fow the feeds thereon pretty thick, covering them over 
with fine fifted light earth about half an inch thick, 
and place the cafes or pans in a fituation where they 
may have only the morning fun till about ten o'clock, 
where they fhould remain until the beginning of Oc- 
tober, when they muft be removed into a warmer fi- 
tuation, placing them upon bricks, that the air may 
freely pafs under the cafes, which will preferve them 
from being too moift. 

They fhould alfo be expofed to the full fun, but 
fcreened from the north and eaft winds ; and if the 
froft fhould be fevere, they muft be covered, other- 
wife there will be danger of their being deftroyed ; in 
this fituation they may remain until the beginning of 
April, by which time the plants will be up, when 
you muft carefully clear them from" weeds; and if 
the feafon fhould prove dry, they muft be frequently 
watere.d : the cafes fhould alfo now be removed into 
their former fhady pofition, or fhaded in the middle 

9 H of 
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of the day, for the heat of the noon-day fun will be 
too great for the young plants. 

The Jatter end of June, when the leaves of the plants 
are decayed, you fliould take off the upper furface 
of the earth in the cafes (which by that time will have 
contracted a moflinefs, and, if fuftered to remain, 
will greatly injure the young roots) obferving not to 
take it lb deep as to touch the roots * then fift fome 
frelh light earth over the furface, about half an inch 
thick, which will greatly ftrengthen the roots •, the 
fame fliould alfo be repeated in October, when the 
cafes are moved again into the fun. I 
During the fqmmer feafon, if the weather fliould 
prove very wet, and the earth in the cafe appear very 
moid, you muft remove them into the fun till the earth 
be dry again ; for if the roots receive much wet during ] 
the time they are inactive, it very often rots them ; I 
therefore you muft never give them any water after I 
their leaves are decayed, but only place them in the I 
lhade, as was before directed. 1 
Thus you fliould manage them the two firft feafons, 
till their leaves are decayed •, but the fecond fummer 
after fowing, you fliould carefully take up the roots ; I 
which may be done, by fifting the earth in the cafes 
through a line fieve, whereby the roots will be eafily 
feparated from the earth ; then having prepared a bed 
or two of good frefli light earth, in proportion to the 
quantity 01 your roots, you fliould plant them there- I 
in, at about three inches diftance every way, and 
about three inches deep in the ground. 
Thefe beds fliould be raifed above the level of the I 
ground, in proportion to the moifture of the foil, j 
which if dry, three inches will be enough ; but if it be I 
wet, they mutt be raifed fix or eight inches high, and 
laid a little rounding, to (hoot oft the wet. 
If thefe beds are made in July, which is the beft time 
to tranfplant the roots, the weeds will foon appear very 
thick*, therefore* you fliould gently hoe the furface 
of the ground to deftroy them, being very careful not 
to cut lb deep as to touch any of the roots ; and this 
fliould be repeated as often as may be found necef- 
liiry, by the growth of the weeds, obferving always 
to do it in dry weather, that they may be effectually 
deitroyed •, and toward the latter end of October, after 
having entirely cleared the beds from weeds, you 
fliould fift a little rich light earth over them, about 
an inch thick ; the goodnefs of which will be waflied 
down to the roots by the winter's rain, which will 
greatly encourage their (hooting in the fpring. 
If the cold fliould be very levere in winter, you 
fliould cover the beds either with old tan or fca coal 
allies, or in want of thefe with Peafe-haulm, or fome 
fuch light covering, to prevent the froft from pene- 
trating the ground to the roots, which might greatly 
injure them while they are fo young. 
In the fpring, when the plants begin to appear above 
ground, you muft gently ftir the furface of the ground, 
clearing it from weeds, cVc. in doing of which, you 
fliould be very careful not to injure the plants ; and 
if the feafon fliould prove dry, you fliould now and 
then gently rcfrcfli them with water, which will 
ftrengthen the roots. 

When their leaves are decayed, you fliould clear the 
beds from weeds, and fift a little earth over them (as j 
was before directed) which muft alfo be repeated in I 
October, in like manner; but the roots fliould not re- I 
main longer in thefe beds than two years,, by which I 
time they will have grown fo large as to require more 
room i therefore they fliould be taken up as (bon as I 
their leaves are decayed, and planted into frelh beds, I 
which lhould be dug deep, and a little very rotten dung j 
buried in the bottom, for the fibres of the roots to I 
ftrike into. Then the roots fliould be planted at fix j 
inches diftance, and the fame depth in the ground. I 
In the autumn, before the froft comes on, if fome I 
rotten tan is laid over the beds, it will keep out the I 
froft, and greatly encourage the roots ; and if the j 
winter lhould prove fevere, it will be proper to lay a I 
greater thicknefs of tan over the beds, and alfo in the | 
alleys, to keep out froft, or to cover them over with ( 
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Straw, or Peafe-haulm, other wife they may be all de- 
itroyed by the cold. In the fpring thefe coverings 
lhould be removed, as foon as the danger of hard 
frofts is over, and the beds muft be kept clean from 
weeds the following fummer : 4it Michaelmas they 
fliould have fome frelh earth laid over the beds, and 
covered again with tan, and fo every year continued 
till the roots flower, which is generally in five years 
from feed, when you fliould mark all fuch as promife 
well, which fliould be taken up as foon as their leaves 
decay, and planted at a greater diftance in new pre- 
pared beds •, but thofe which do not flower, or thofe 
you do not greatly efteem, fliould be permitted to re- 
main in the fame bed ; therefore, in taking up thofe 
roots which you marked, you muft be careful not to 
difturb the roots of thofe left, and alfo to level the 
earth again, and lift fome frelh earth over the beds 
(as before) to encourage the roots ; for it often hap- 
pens in the feedlings of thefe flowers, that at their 
firft time of blowing, their flowers feldom appear 
halt fo beautiful as they do the fecond year for which 
reafon none of them fliould be rejected until they 
have flowered two or three times, that fo you may be 
afiured of their worth. 

Thus having laid down directions for the fowing and 
managing thefe roots, until they are ftrong enough 
v to flower, I fhall proceed to give fome inttructions 
for planting and managing the, roots afterwards, fo as 
to caufe them to produce large fair flowers. 
All the forts of Narcifllis which produce many flowers 
upon a llalk, fliould have a fituation defended from 
cold and ftrong winds, otherwife they will be fubject 
to be injured by the cold in winter, and their flems 
broken down when in flower)-, for notwithftanding their 
ftalks are generally pretty ilrong, yet the number of 
flowers upon each renders their heads weighty, efpe- 
cially after rain, which lodges in the flowers, and, 
if fucceeded by ftrong winds, very often deftroys 
their beauty, if they are expofed thereto •, fo that 
a border under a hedge, which is open to the fouth- 
eaft, is preferable to any other pofition for thefe 
flowers . 

The morning fun rifing upon them will dry off the 
moifture which had lodged upon them the preceding 
night, and caufe them to expand fairer than when 
they arc planted in a fliady fituation ; and if they are 
too much expofed to the 'afternoon fun, they will be 
hurried out of their beauty very foon •, and the 
ftrong winds ufually coming from the weft and fouth- 
weft points, they will be expofed to the fury of 
them, which frequently is very injurious to them. 
Having made choice of a proper fituation, you muffc 
then proceed to prepare the earth neceflary to plant 
them in 5 for if the natural foil of the place be very 
ftrong or poor, it will be proper to make the border 
of new earthj removing the former foil away about 
three feet deep. The beft earth for thefe flowers is a 
frefli, light, hazel loam, mixed with a little very rotten 
neats dung : this fliould be well mixed together, and 
often turned over, in order to fweeten it ; then having 
removed away the old earth to the fore-mentioned 
depth, you fliould put a layer of rotten dung or tan 
in the bottom, about four or five inches thick, upon 
which you muft lay fome of the prepared earth about 
eighteen or twenty inches thick, making it exactly le- 
vel •, then having marked out by line the exact dis- 
tances at which the roots are to be planted (which 
lhould not be lefs than fix or eight inches fquare) vou 
muft place the roots accordingly, obferving to* fee 
them upright - 9 then you muft cover them over with 
the before-mentioned earth about eight inches deep, 
being very careful in doing it, not to difplacc the 
. roots ; when this is done, you muft make the furface 
of the border even, and make up the fide ftrait, which 
will appear handfome. 

. The beft time for planting thefe roots is in the end of 
Auguft, or beginning of September ; for if they are 
kept too long out of the ground, it will caufe their 
flowers to be weak. You fliould alio obferve th« 
nature of the foil where they are planted, and whe- 
ther 
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ther the, fituation be wet or dry, according to which 
you fhoulti adapt the frefh earth J" and order' the 
beds for , xf the foil be very ftrong and the fituation 
moift, you Ihould then make choice of a light earth, 
and raife the beds fix or eight inches, or a foot, above 
ihe level of the ground, ptherwife the roots will be 
in danger of perifhing by too much wet ; but if the 
fituation be dry and the foil naturally light, you mould 
then allow the earth to be a little Wronger, and the 
beds fhould not be railed above three or four inches 
high ; for if they are made too high, the roots will 
fuffer very much, if the fpringj mould prove dry, 
nor would the flowers be near lb fair. As alfo in 
very fevere winters, thofe beds which arc raifed much 
above the level of the ground, will be more expofed 
to the cold than thofe which are lower, unlefs the 
alleys are filled up with rotten tan or litter. 
During the rummer, the only culture thefc flowers 
require is, to keep them free from weeds - 7 and when 
their leaves are entirely decayed, they fhould be 
raked off, and the beds made clean : but by no 
means cut off their leaves till they are quite decayed, 
as is by fome pracYifed, for that greatly weakens 
the roots. 

Towards the middle of O&ober, if the weeds have 
grown upon the beds, you mould in a dry day gently 
hoe the furface of the ground to deftroy them, ob- 
serving to rake it over fmooth again •, and before the 
frofts come on, the beds fhould be covered over two 
inches thick with rotten tan, to keep out the froft ; 
after which they will require no farther care till the 
fpring, when their leaves will'appear above ground; 
at which time you fhould gently ftir the furface of the 
earth with a fmall trowel, being very careful not to 
injure the leaves of the plants, and rake it fmooth 
with your hands, clearing off all weeds, &c. which, 
if fuffered to remain at that feafon, will foon grow fo 
faft as to appear unfightly, and will exhauft the nou- 
rifhment from the earth. With this management 
thefe roots will flower very ftrong, fome of which will 
appear in March, and the others in April ; which, if 
fuffered to remain, will continue in beauty a full 
month, and are, at that feafon, very great ornaments 
to a flower-garden. 

After the flowers are pad, and the leaves decayed, 
you fliould ftir the furface of the ground, to prevent 
the weeds from growing ; and if at the fame time 
you lay a little very rotten dung over the furface of 
the bods, the rain will wafli down the falts thereof, 
which will greatly encourage the roots the fucceeding 

y ear ? 

During the fummer feafon they will require no farther 
care, but to keep them clear from weeds till October, 
when the furface of the beds fliould be again ftirred, 
raking off all weeds, &c. and laying fome good frefh 
earth over the beds about an inch deep, which will 
make good the lofs fuflained by weeding, &c. and in 
the fpring you mull manage as was directed for the 
preceding year. 

Thefe roots fhould not be tranfplanted often er than 
every third year, if they are expected to flower ftrong 
and make a great increafe becaufe the firft year after 
removing, they never flower fo ftrong as they do the 
fecond and third ; nor will' the root* increafe fo faft, 
when they arc often tranfplanted; but 4 if you let them 
remain longer than three years un removed, the num- 
ber of offsets which by that time Will Be 1 ' produced,, 
will weaken the large bulbs, and caiife them to produce, 
very weak flowers $ therefore ' at the time of trknf-; 
planting. them, all the fmall offsets fhould be taken 
off, and planted in a nurfery.-bed by themfelves; but: 
the large bulbs maybe planted again for 'flowering. If 
you plant them in the fame bed where they grew' be- 
fore, you rhuft take out ail the earth two feet deep,; 
and fill it up again with frefh, in the manner before 1 
directed, which will be equal to removing them into 
another place : this .is the conftant practice of the 
gardeners in Holland, who. Have but little room to 
change their roots ; therefore they every year remove 
the earth of their beds, and put in frefh, fo that the 
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fame place h conftantly occupied by the like flowers. 
But thofe people take up their roots every year, for as 
they cultivate them for fale, the rounder their roots 
are, the more valuable they will be : the way to have 
them to is, to take their offsets from them annually i 
for* when their roots are left two or three years wnre- 
moved, the offsets will have grown large, and thefe 
preffing agaihft each others will caufe their fides to be 
flatted > fo that where the roots arc propagated for fale, 
they fhould be annually taken up as loon • as their 
leaves decay, and the large bulbs may be kept out of 
the ground till the middle or end of O&ober^but the 
offsets fhould be planted the beginning of September 
or (boner, that rhey may get ltrcngih,fo as to become 
blowing roots the following year : but where- {hey 
are defigned for ornament, they fliould not be removed 
oftener than every third year, for then the roots, will 
be in large bunches, and a number of italks with 
flowers coming from each bunchy they will mal>,e.a 
much better appearance than where a Angle (talk riles 
from each root, which will be the cafe when the roots 
ar£ annually removed. 

The common forts of Daffodil are generally planted 
in large borders of the pleafure-gardcn, where,, being 
intermixed with other bulbous-rooted -flowers,, they 
afford an agreeable variety in their feafon s of •, (lower- 
ing. Thde roots are very hardy, and will thrive* in 
aimofl any foil or fituation, which renders them very 
proper for rural gardens, where, being planted under 
the fliade of trees, they will thrive for feveral years 
without tranfplantingi and produce annually in the 
fpring great quantities of flowers, which will make a 
good appearance before the trees come out in leaf. 
The Jonquils fhould be planted in beds or borders, 
feparate from other roots, becaufe thefe require to be 
tranfplanted at leaft every year, other wife their roots 
are apt to grow long and (lender, and feldom flower 
well after which is alio the cafe, if they are continued 
many years in the fame foil •, wherefore the roots 
fhould be ofien removed from one part of the garden 
to another, or at leaft, the earth fliould be often re- 
newed, which is the moft probable method to prc- 
fervc their flowers in perfection. 
The foil in which thefe flowers fuccecd beft, is an 
hazel loam, neither too light nor over ftifT; it mull 
be frefh, and free from roots of trees or noxious 
weeds, but fliould not be dunged ; for it is very re- 
markable, that where the ground is made rich, they 
feldom continue good very long, but are fubjedt to 
flioot downwards, and form long (lender roots. 
Thefe flowers are greatly ef teemed by many people 
for their ftrong fweet fcent, though there be very few 
ladies that can bear the fmell of them ; fo powerful 
is it, that many times it overcomes their fpirits, cfpe- 
cially if confined in a room ; for which reafon, they 
fhould never be planted too clofe to a habitation, left 
they become ofirenfive; nor ihould the flowers be 
placed in fuch rooms where company is entertained. 

NASTURTIUM. See Lepidium. 

NASTURTIUM INDICUM. Sec Trop^eolum. 

_ i * 

NATURAL is belonging to, or proceeding from 
nature. 

NATURE is a term varioufly.ufed ; and NTr. Boyle, 
in a treatife of the vulgarly received notion of Na- 
ture, gives us eight principal ones. , 
I. Nature is tiled for the fyftem of the world, the 
machine of the univerfe, or the aflemblagc of all cre- 
ated- beings. 

In this fenfe we fay, the author of Nature, meaning 
God \ and (peaking of the fun, call him the father of 
Nature, becaufe he warms the earth, and- makes it 
fruitful ; and the eye of Nature, becaufe:, he illumi- 
nates the univerfe ; and of a phoenix, a unicorn, 
a griffin, a fatyr, that there , arc no fuch things in 
Nature.' 

ft. Nature, in a more confined : fenfe, comprehends 
the feveral kinds of beings, created and uncreated, 
corporeal and fpiritual : ■ thus we fay, human Nature, 
i. e. all men whopofiefs the fame rational fouls; an- 
gelical Nature, divine Nature. 

3, Nature, 
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3. Nature, in a frill more rcftrained fenfe, is ufed 
for theeflence of a thing, or that attribute that makes 
a thing what it is; a?, it is the Nature of the foul to 
think. ' 

ft 

4/ Nature is particularly ufed for the ,eftablifhed or- 
der and cOurfe of material things, the fcries of the 
Jecondcaufes, or the laws that God has impofed on 
the motions imp re fled by him. In this fenfe we lay, 
the dajr and night, by Nature, fuccced one another ; 
phyfic is' the iludy of Nature ; refpiration is by Na- 
ture neccffary to life. 

5. Nature is alfoufedto fignify an aggregate of powers, 
which belong to any body, efpecially a living one. 
Thus we fay, Nature is ftrong, Nature is weak, Na- 
ture is fpent, See. 

6. Nature is alfo more ftrittly ufed for the acYion of 
providence, the principle of ail things, or that lpi- 
ritual being which is diffufed throughout the creation, 
and moves and acts in all bodies, and gives them cer- 
tain properties, and procures certain effects. In this 
fenfe, Nature fignifies the qualities . or virtues that 
God has given to his creatures, animal, vegetable, &c. 
In fpcaking of the action of Nature, no more is to be 
underftobd, but that bodies act on one another in a 
manner agreeable to the general laws of motion 
which the Creator has cflablifhcd. 

NEBULOSP:, or NEBULOUS, fignifies cloudy, 
mifty, foggy, hazy. 

NECTARINE [properly fo called of nectar, the 
poetical drink of the Gods] Nectarine, 
'l'h is fruit fhduld have been placed under the article 
of Peaches, towhich.it properly belongs, differing 
from them in nothing more than in having a fmootli 
rind, and the fle(h being firmer. Thefe the French 
diftinguiih by the name of Brugnon, as they do thofe 
Peaches which adhere to the ftone, by the name of 
Pavies, retaining the name of Pcfche to only fuch as 
part from the Hone \ but fince the writers in garden- 
ing have diftinguifhed this fruit by the name of Nec- 
tarine from the Peaches, fo I {hall follow their exam- 
ple, left by endeavouring to rectify their miftakes, I 
Ihould render myfclf lefs intelligible to the reader. I 
fliall therefore mention the feveral varieties of diis 
fruit, which have come to my knowledge : 

1. Fairchild's early Nectarine. This is one of the 
carlieft ripe Nectarines we have ; it is a fmall round 
fruit, about the fize of the Nutmeg Peach, of a beau- 
tiful red colour, and well flavoured j it ripens the end 
of' July. ' . 

2. Elruge Nectarine : the tree has fawed leaves ; the 
flowers are fmall ; it Is a rhjddle-fized fruit, of a dark 
red or purple cojotir next the fun, but of a pale yel- 
low or'grecnilh colour towards the wall 5 it parts from 
the ftohe, and' has a foft melting juice : this ripens in 
the beginning of Auguft. 

3> Ncwihgton Nectarine : 'the tree has fawed leaves •, 
the flowers J are large and open 5 it is a fair large fruit, 
(when planted on a good foil) of a beautiful red co- 
lour, next the fun, but of a bright yellow towards the 
wall';; it has ah excellent rich'juice ; the pulp adheres 
clolely to the done, where it is of a deep red colour: 
this ripens t the latter end of Auguft, and is the beft 
flavoured 'of all the' forts, or perhaps of any known 
fruit in the world: ' 

4. Scarlet Ndftarinc'js fomewhat lefs than the laft, of 
a fine red oVlcarlet ctijour next the fun S( but lofes itfclf 
in paler red towards the wall : this ripens in . the end 

of kuguff:-, t . • * ;;v'J.:" 

• 5. Brugnbn 1 or; Italian Nectarine, has. fmootli leaves \ 
the fipweiViirc fmall i it is a fair lar^e fruit, of a deep 
red cbiourlnext'the fun, but of a foft yellow towards, 
the >vall, J ; : th.e £ulp is firm, of a rich' flavour, and 
clolely adheres to the ftone j wh"ere"it is very red : this 
rtpcris in fhe end of Auguit. 

6. Roman Reel _ Nectarine has (mooch leaves, and 
large "flowers it is '"a large" fair fruit, o£ a .deep.red.or 
purple 4 colour towards, the fun, but. lias .'a yellowiih 
caft; 'next i&e, wall ; $ie fi'efh is ' firing ,' f .of * ari ( excellent 
flavofi f. clofely ad he ri rig ! to the ftoaei w here it is'very 
red this ripens in, September. . , 

' »U: ti*. . * .1.'. * - • " 1 - - ' 
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, 7. Many 'Nectarine is a middle fized fruit, of a dirty 
red colour ori the fide next the fun, but of a yeijowifh 
teen towards t the wall, the pulp, is tolerably Well 
avoiired : this ripens the beginning of September. 

8. Golden Nectarine is a fair handibme fruit,, of a 
'foft red colour next the fun, but of a bright\yellow 
next the wall ; the pulp is very yellow, of a rich fla- 
vour, and clofely adheres to the ltone, where 'it is of 
a faint red colour this ripens the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

9. Temple's Nectarine is a middle-fized fruit, of a 
loft fed colour next the fun, of a yellowifii green to- 
ward the wall : the pulp is melting, .of a white, co- 
lour towards the tfone, from which it parts, ,and has 

" a fine poignant, flavour ; this ripens the end of Sep- 
tember. ' 

1 o. Peterborough, or late green Nectarine, is a mid- 
dle fized fruit, of a pale green colour on the outfide 
next the fun,- but of a whitim green towards die wall •, 
the flelh is firm, and, in a good feafon, tolerably well 
flavoured ; this ripens the middle of October. 
There are fome perfons who pretend to have more 
varieties than I have here enumerated, but I much 
doubt whether they, are different, there being fo 
near a refemblance between the fruits of this kind, 
that it requires a very clofe attention to diftinguiih 
them well, efpecially if the . trees grow in different 
foils and afpects, which many times alters the fame 
fruit fo much, as hardly to be diftiriguilhed by per- 
fons who are very conveiTant with them ; therefore, 
■ 'in order to be thoroughly acquainted with dieir dif- 
ferences, ic is neceflary to confider the fliapeand fize 
of their leaves, the fizc of their flowers, their man- 
ner of (hooting, &c. which is many times ycry help- 
ful in knowing of thefe fruits. 

The culture of this fruit differing in nothing from 
that of the Peach, I (hall forbear mentioning any 
thing on that head in this place, .to avoid repetition, 
but only wifli thofe perfons who propagate this fruit, 
will take their buds from bearing trees, and not from 
young nurfery trees, as is. too often* practifed j how- 
ever, I (hall refer the reader to the article IfJcasicA, 
where there is an ample account of their planting, 
pruning, &c. ; . 

NEMORAL fignifies belonging to - a wood • or 

grove. ,-'.;•< , .1. ' 

NEPETA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 629. Cataria. ^ourn. 
Inft. R. H. 202. tab. 95. Catmint, or Nep 5 in French, 
Herbes aux Chats. ' t \' . > 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the Jlower is tub ulcus and cylindrical, 

.. indented into Jive acute parts at the " top. - The. flower is 
of the lip kind,, pvitb\otlt petals having an incurved cy- 

. lindricat tubel gaping at the top. , The upper lip is ereff 9 
roundiflj, and indented at the. point. • The .tinder- lip is 
large, co.ncav'e, ■. entire, 4>id y fawed, on the edge. It hatb 
four aw! 7 J)japed ftamina jituated , under the upper Up, 
two of which ' are Jhorter Jhan the other, terminated by 

incumbent Jummits. ^ hi the bottom .of the. tube, is fituated 
the quadrifid gennen, fupporting a Jlender ftyle, crowned 
by a bifiil acute-.fiigma. t The germe* afterward turns to 
four oval feeds, fitting iii the empalement. 
. This genus ofplants is; ranged in the firlt 1 lection of 
Lirinasus's ^urteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
' plants wlioie flowers have two long and two fhorter 
, ltamin^^and^arc fuccecided; by. naked -feeds fitting in 

j . .the empaiement.:'"''? "... Vl ,r M ; 
H The SPEqiEsarg r ; , l>: , : . ^ : 
Nepeta (Cataria) ■ fionbus fpicatis, ycrticillis fub- 
p ed i cejlatis, fol i is pe t iqlati s cprdat is .'den t ato-ferraus. 
j Lin. , $p. : ^(lanr.. y'g 6 r f Catmint - with fpiked flowers, 
1 wbofe whprfc bayesvery fa 

\ leaves, growifig on foot-ftalks, which are indented like 
'' the teeth of a Jaw., , , 1 Cataria , m ajor vulgaris. Tourn . 

Inft. R- H. '2a2. Compion greater Catmint. _ 
.2. Nepeta (Afinor) flori bus fpicatis, fpicis in terra ptis, 
[ verticillis pedicellatis, foliis fubcordatis ferratis peti- 
; ql a t is . Catmint - with Jpikes-. of flowers, with interrupted 
' whorls ftanding om< foot-ftalks, and fawed^ leaves^ with 
; foot-ftalks almoft heart-Jhaped. . Cataria. minor vul- 
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Smaller common Cat- 



garis. Tourn.Inft. R. H. 202. 
mint. 

g. Nepeta {Anguftifolia) floribus fpicatis, verticillis fub- 
feffilibus, foil is cordato-oblongis ferratis feflilibus. 

Catmint with fpiked, flowers* wbofe whorls grow almoft 
clofe to the ftalks* and oblongs fawed* heart-Jbaped leaves* 
fitting clofe. Cataria angu fti fol i a m aj or. To u rn . I n ft . 
R. H. 202. * Greater narrow-leaved Catmint. 
Nepeta (Paniculata) floribus paniculatis, foliis ob- 
longo-cordatis acutis ferratis feffilibus. Catmint with 
panicled flowers* and oblong* heart-Jbaped, acute* Jawed 
leaves* fitting clofe to the /talks. Cararia quas nepeta 
minor, folio melifia; Tu re icas. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 174. 
Smaller Catmint with a Turkey Balm leaf. 

5. Nepeta {Italic a) floribus feflilibus verticillato-fpica- 
tis, bracteis lanccolatis longitudine calycis, foliis pe- 
tiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 798. Catmint wbofe flowers 
grow in wborled fpikes, fitting clofe to the ftalk* having 
fpcar-jhaped bra&e<e the length of the empaiement* with 
leaves growing upon the foot-ftalks. Cataria minor 
Alpina. To urn. Inft. U. H. 202. Smaller Alpine 
Catmint. 

6. Nepeta {Violaced) verticillis pedunculate corymbo- 
fis, foliis petiolatis cordato-oblongis dentatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 797. Catmint with rounaifh whorls ftanding 
upon foot-ftalks* and oblong* heart -fa aped* indented leaves. 
Cataria Hifpanica, betonicre folio anguftiore flore ca> 
ruleo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 202. Spanifh Catmint with 
a narrow Betony leaf* and a blue flower. 

7. Nepeta (Tubercfa) fpicis feflilibus, bra&eis ovatis 
coloratis, foliis fummis feflilibus. Hort. Cliff! 311. 
Catmint with fpiked flowers fitting clofe to the ftalks* oval 
coloured braclea* and the upper leaves fitting clofe to the 
ftalks. Cataria Hifpanica, fupina, betonicas folio, 
tuberofa radice. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 202. Spanifh Cat- 
mint with a declining ftalk* a Betony leaf* and a tube- 
rous root. 

8. Nepeta (Hirfuta) floribus feflilibus verticillato-fpi- 
catis, verticillis tomento obvolutis. Hort. Cliff. 311. 
Catmint with flowers growing in whorled fpikes fitting 
clofe to the ftalk* and the whorls covered with down. 
Horminum fpicatum lavendula^ flore & odore. Bocc. 
Plant. Sic. 48. tab. 25. Spiked Clary with a Lavender 
fmell and flower. 

9. Nepeta (Virginica) foliis lanccolatis, capittilis tcr- 
minalibus, ftaminibus flore longioribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 571. Catmint with fpear -fhaped leaves* ftalks ter- 
minated by flowers gro wing in heads* and ftamina longer 
than the flo-wcr. Clinopodium amaraci folio, floribus 
albis. Pluk. Aim. no. Field Bafil with a Marjoram 
leaf* and a white flower. 

10. Nepeta (Oricntalis) floribus fpicatis, verticillis craf- 
fioribus, foliis cordatis obtuse dentatis petiolatis. Cat- 
mint with fpiked flowers* wbofe whorls are very thicks 
and beart-Jhapcd leaves which are obtufely indented, and 

Jland upon foot-ftalks. Cataria Orientals, teucrii folio, 
lavendulae odore, verticillis florum craffiffimis. Tourn. 
Cor. Inft. 13. Eaftern Catmint with a Tree Germander 
leaf fmelling like Lavender* and very thick whorls to the 

jkwers. 

1 1 . Nepeta {Procumbens) floribus verticilla'tis, bracleis 
ovatis hirfutis, foliis cord ato- ovatis crenatis, caule 
procumbente. Catmint with whorled flowers* having 
aval hairy braclea* oval heart-Jbaped leaves* which are 
crenated* and a trailing ftalk. 

The firft lort is the common Nep, or Catmint, which 
grows naturally on the fide of banks and hedges in 
many parts of England ; this has a perennial root, 
from which arife many branching ftalks, which are 
four-cornered, about two feet high, garnifhed at each 
joint by two heart-lhaped leaves ftanding oppofite, 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are fawed on their 
edges, and are hoary on their under fide. The flow- 
ers grow in fpikes at the top of the ftalks, and below 
the fpikes are two or three whorls of flowers, which 
have veiy (hort foot-ftalks. The flowers are white, 
and have two lips ; the upper lip ftands erect:, and 
the lower is a little reflcxed, and indented at the 
point; thefe are each fuccecded by four oval black 
feeds, which ripen in the empaiement. 
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The whole plant has a ftrong fcent between Mint and 
Penny Royal * it is called Catmint, becaufe the cats 

• are very fond : of it, efpecially when it is withered, for 
then they will roll themfelves on it, and tear it to 

' pieces, chewing it in their mouths with great plea- 
sure. Mr. Ray mentions his having tranfplanted 
~ • ibrhe of the plants of this fore from the fields, into 
his garden, which were foon deftroyed by the cats, 

* but the plants which came up from leeds in his gar- 
. den cfcaped, which verities the old proverb, viz. " If 
" M you'fetit the cats will eat it, if you fow ic the cats 
46 will not know ic." I have frequently made trial of 
tliis, and have always found it true ; for I have tranf- 
planted one of the plants from another part of the 
garden, within- two feet of fome plants which came 
up from feeds, the latter has remained unhurt, \vhen 
the former has been torn to pieces, and deftroyed by 
the cats •* but ! have always obferved, where there is 
a large quantity of the herb growing together, they 
will not meddle with it. This flowers in June and 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. It is ufed in 
medicine. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Italy, and the 
fouth of France; the ftalks of this are flendere , their 
joints farther afunder, the leaves are narrower, and 
the whole plant whiter than the firft. The fpikes of 
flowers are divided into whorls ; the lower of thefe 
are two inches apart, others are an inch, and the up- 
per, half an inch, and thefe differences are perma- 
nent, for I have always found the feeds produce the 
fame kind. 

The ftalks of the third fort do not branch fo much as 
cither of the former ; they are flenderer, and their 
joints farther afunder ; the leaves are fmall, narrow, 
and almoft heart- Ihaped, fawed on their edges, hoary, 
and ftand upon fhorc foot-ftalks. The fpikes of flowers 
are more broken, or interrupted than thofe of the fe- 
cond, and the whorls ftand upon foot-ftalks. It grows 
naturally in Italy. 

The fourth fore grows naturally in Sicily 5 this rifes 
with a ftrong four-cornered ftalk near three feet 
high ; the lower joints are four or five inches afunder. 
The leaves are long, narrow, and heart-fhaped, deeply 
fawed on their edges, and fet pretty clofe to the ftalk. 
The flowers grow in panicles along the ftalks, and are 
of a palepurplifh colour. It flowers about the fame 
time with the other forts. 

The fifth fort grows naturally upon the Alps j the 
ftalks of this feldom rife more than a foot and a half 
high, fending out very few branches. The whorls of 
flowers which form the fpike, are diftant from each 
other, and fet clofe to the ftalk. The leaves are (hort, 
oval, heart- fhaped, and ftand upon foot-ftalks ; the 
plant is hoary, and ftrong fcented. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain , the ftalks of 
this rife about two feet high, and have a few flender 
branches coming out from the fides. The leaves arc 
heart-fhaped, and indented on their edges. The 
flowers grow in roundifli whorls, upon foot-ftalks, 
and are blue * there is alio a variety of this with white 
flowers. 

The feven th fort grows naturally in Portugal ; this 
has a thick knobbed root, from which comes out one 
or two ftalks, which often decline to the ground; 
they arc about two feet and a half long, and fend out 
two fide branches oppofite. The leaves are oblong, 
crenated on their edges, and fit clofe to the ftalks, 
and are of a deep green. The upper part of the ftalk, 
for more than a foot in length, is garnifhed with 
whorls of flowers, the lower being two inches afunder, 
but are nearer all the way upward ; thefe fit very clofe 
to the ftalks, and are guarded by oval, fmall, coloured 
leaves, or bra&eas. The flowers are blue, and fhap- 
ed like thofe of the other fpecies ; there is one of this 
fort with an erect ftalk, which is the only difference 
between them. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Sicily. The ftalks 
of this grow about .two feet high ; the branches come 
out toward the bottom ; they are heart- fhaped, ob v - 
tufe, and but little indented, ftanding upon pretty 

9 I long 
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long foot-ftalks. The,.ftalks are t^ra>in^tcd by ,lpng 
ipikes pf whorled.flawers, .which arc -fepaiated, and 
lit clofe to thenv, thefe are wrapped, in. a hoary, dp wn. 
The .flowers are white, and appear in jply. . 
The ninth fort grows naturally in jNorth ^hieriga ; 
this hath a perennial rpot, from which arife leveral 
four-cornered .(talks two :feet high, .which are gar- 
niftied with hairy . leaves, fomewhaMike thole of Mar- 
joram, but are larger. Xhe flowers grow in whprls 
round the ilalks, andalfoat theextremity,of the.ftalk, 
in a large roundifh whorl or head j they are of ,a pale 
flelh colour, and their (lamina is longer than the .petal. 
It flowers in July." 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the I^evant, from 
whence the leeds were fent to Paris, by Dr. Xourne- 
fort. The (talks. of tins are (trong, and .rife near 
three fece high. The leaves are heart^fhapscl, and 
have blunt indentures on their edges, [Handling upon 
fhort fout-llalks. The flowers grow ,jn whorled 
J pikes at the top of the (talks ; the whorjs are ye- 
.ry .thick, and fet clofe together, terminating jn an 
obtufc point. The flowers are of a pale .flefh co- 
Jour tfoe w^ole plant is hoary, a.n<d has a Jftrong 

jce;nt. 

*JChe eleventh fea t grows jiaturajly .among tfre rocks in 
.Cand#i, ,>y ( herc it is ufcd as \yater Germander Jjyjtjie 
inhabitants ^ this hath four-cornered (talks a foot Jpng, 
which trail upon she ground, fending put fpme (len- 
der branches £r.om the fide. The leaves .are very lijce 
thofe .of tjje round-leaved Mentaftrum, fitting clofe 
to the (talk. The flowers grow in thick roundifh 
whprls, which fit cjpfejp tfccftajk, and .are furround- 
ed by oval hairy leaves, or brac"te.a. The flowers are 
white, and j uft peep out of their empalements. The 
roots pf this fort feldom continue longer tjian two 
years, 'hue as the feeds ripen well, fo it thev are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up tpe fpllpw- 
ingfpring. 

All the forts are very hardy, fo are not injured by 
froft : they arc eafily propagated by feeds, fpr if tljey 
arc permitted to fall, the plants wjll rife withgut trou- 
ble ; or if the feeds are fown, either in the fpring or 
autumn, the plants will come up, and require no 
pther culture but to thin them where they arc too 
clofe, and keep them clean from weecjs. If fhefe 
plants are fown upon a poor dry foil, tjjey will not 
grow too rank, but will continue much longer, 
and appear handfomer than in rjch ground, where 
they grow poo luxuriant, and have, not fo (trong a 
fcent. 

$ E J* I U Mf. Lin. Gen. Plant. 262. Nerion. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. £04. tab. ^74. The Oleander, or Hole 
Bay \ in French, Laurser Rofe. \ 

The Characters are, 
Vbe cmpalement of tbe flower is permanent, and cut into 
five acute fegments. The flower bos one fynnej-jfyaped \ 
petal The tube is cylindrical \ the border is large, and 
tut into five broad obtufe figments, wbicb are oblique. It 
batb a yeffarium terminating tbe tube, wjbicb or* torn 
into hairy fegments. It batb five jbort awl^Jbaped, fta- 
mina within tbe tube, with arrow-pointed fummits joining 
together, terminated by a long thread. It batb an cfylong 
Xtrnicu, wbicb is bifid, with fcarce any ftyle, crowned by 
jingle ftigmas. Tbe germen afterward turns to two long, 
taper, acute-pointed pods, filled with oblong feeds, lying 
over each other like the fcales of fijb, a*4 crowned, wit.b 
down* 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fir ft fc^lion pf 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and one ftylc. 
The SpEciiis are, 

. Nerium {Oleander) foliis lincari-lanceolatis ternis. I 
Hort. Cliff*. 76. Oleander, or Rofe Bay, witfr linear 
fpear-fbaped leaves, which are placed, threes round the I 

flails* Nerion fioribus rubefcentibus. C. B. 464. I 
OUander with red flowers. 

. Nerium. ( Indie wn ) fol i i s 1 i n e ar i b u s rigid is. Oleander, 
or Rofe Bay, with linear rigid leaves. Neriu,m Indi- 
cum, angultifolium, floribiis pclpratis fimphcib.us . 



JEJ.-L. Narrow-leaved Indian Mofe .Bay, with finale 
fwcet-fcented flowers. 

%. Cerium (Latifeliun) foliis lanceolatis longioribus 
•flaQcidis-. Rofe Bay with longer % - fpear-jh aped, flaccid 
.leaves. Nerium Indicum latifolium, floribus odora- 
4 tisj>lenis. H. L.. Broad-leaved Indian Rofe Bay with 
Joulf/e jivect flowers, commonly .called the double Ole- 
ander. 

■Tlieifirftjfort^rows naturally in Greece, and in Teve. 
ral cpuntries.near the Jvjedtterranean iea, generally by 
•She fides of rivers ^nd brooks : there are two varieties 
q{ this; ,one with whitp, the other with red flowers, 
butjfeem to.have no o.t her .difference, fo . may properly 
be placed together as one fpecies, though that with 
•white; flowers is rarely found .growing wild in any 
place but . the ifland of Crete. 

T.hefe rife with . feveral (talks to tlie.height of t eight or 
ten feet. The -branches jcome .out by threes round 
the principal (talks, and have a fmooth bark, which 
: in the red flowering is of a purplilh colour, but the 
white fort hath a light.green bark. The leaves for the 
moft part itand by threes round the (talks, .upon very 
#)prt foot-ftalks, and point upward j they are ^about 
three or four inches long, and three quarters of an 
inch -broad .in the middle, of a dark green, veryitilf, 
ancl end in acute points. The flowers come otit at 
phe pnd pf the branches, .in large Id ofe bunches, which 
.are in one of a bright jpurple, or crimfon colour, ajid 
in the other they are of a dirty white ^ they have lhort 
tubes* and fprcad ppen at the top, where they .are 
deeply cut into fiveobtuie fegments, which are cwift- 
ed at bpttpm, fo are obhque to the tube. At the 
ffiouth pf the tube, the torn capillary ne&arium is fi- 
tuafed, and within the tube are the five ftamina, with 
t,hp germen at bpttpm, which afterward turns to a 
brown, taper, double pod, about four inches long, 
which opens longitudinally on one fide, and is filled 
with pblpng feeds, crpwned with long hairy down 4 
lying over each other like the fcales of fifh. This 
plant flpwers }n July and Auguft, and in warm fca- 
fpns they are fpqqeected by pods, but the feeds feldom 
ripen we|l here. 

When the fummers are warm and dry, thefe plants 
make a fine appearance, for then they open and flower 
in great plenty j but, in cold moift feafohs, the! 
flpwers often decay without expanding, and the fort 
.with white flowers is more tender than the red ♦, fo 
that unlefs the weather is warm and dry at the 
titpe the flowers appear, they rot, and make no 
figure, unlefs they are placed under glafles to fcreen 
them . 

The fecpnd fort grows naturally in India ; this rifes 
with fhrubby (talk? fix or feven feet high, which are 
covered with a bro\v:i bark, and garnifhed with itiff 
leaves frpm three to four inches long, and not more 
than a quarter pf an inch broad ; they are of a light 
green, and thejr edges are reftexed ; thefe are placed 
lometimes ppppfite, at others they are alternate, and 
fpmetimes by threes round the branches. The flowers 
are produced in loofe bunches at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a pale red, and have an agree- 
able muiky fcent. It flowers at the fame time with 
the former, but thefe flowers feldom open here in the 
open air, fo that unlefs the plants are placed in an airy 
glafs-cafe, where they arc defended from wet and 
cold, they feldom flower well. 

The third fort grows naturally in both Indies; this 
plant was firft introduced to the Britifh Iflands in 
America, from the. Span ifli Main, and is called by 
the inhabitants of thofe iflands South Sea Rofe the 
beauty and fweetneis of its flowers engaged the inha- 
bitants of the iflands to, cultivate the ^plants, fo that 
in. many places they were planted to form hedges ; 
but t.he cattle, browzing upon them, when there was 
fcarcity of food, were many of them kiiicd, which 
has occaHoned their being deftroyed in places expofed 
to cattle; fb that now they are only preferved in gar- 
dens, where they make a fine appearance great part 
of the year, for in thofe warm countries they are fel- 
dom 
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*tom deftitute of flowers. This has been by fome £>er- 
fbns, who have only a Superficial knowledge tif plants, 
thought only * a variety of the «omrrion fort, tout thofe * 
•who have cultivated both, know -better - 9 for the f firft I 
will live through the winter in the open air, in a 
warm fituation, but this, is too tender to thrive in 
England, unlefs preferred in a warm green-hbufe ; 
nor will the plants flower without the afilftance of a 
glafs-cafe in fummer. The third fort'was'not 'known 
here till the 'beginning of la ft century, 'being a 
•ft ranger in -Europe, - but the former has been in the 
Englifh gardehs : near two centuries : nor has the feeds 
•of the firft ever produced plants of the third fort, 
though this has been pofitively aflerted by perfons of] 
no fkill. 

The leaves -of this fort are fix inches -long, and one 
•inch broad in tihe middle, of a 'much thinner texture 
*han thofe of the firft, and their ends are generally 
reflexed* they are of a light green, and irregularly 
^placed on the branches ; fometimes they are by pairs, 
iat others alternate, and fometimes by threes round 
the -branches. The flowers are produced in very large 
Ibunches at the end of rhe branches, ftandiftg upon 1 
ciong foot-ftalks 5 they have three or four feries of pe- I 
* a Is within each other, fo are more or lefs double. I 
The flowers are much larger than thofe of the com- I 
imon fort, and fmcll like the flowers of Hawthorn. I 
The plain flowers are of a foft red, or Peach colour j J 
t>ut in moft they are beautifully variegated with a I 
deeper red, and make a fine appearance. Their 1 
ufoal time of flowering is in J uly and Auguft, but I 
if they are placed in a warm ftove, they will conti- I 
iroe in flower till Michaelmas. As the flowers of this I 
lare double, they are not fucceedejd by feeds ; and at 1 
iprefent we are unacquainted with the (ingle flowering 
of this kind, for the fecond is -undoubtedly a diftincl: I 
species. 

All the fpecies of the Role Bay are fuppofed to nave 
k £oifonous quality 5 the young branches, when cut 
or broken, have a milky fapor juice, and the larger 
branches, when burnt, emit a very difagreeable odour, 
lb there is great realbn to believe the plants have 
fome noxious quality but this genus of plants has 
been confounded by many of the writers on botany 
with the Chamferhododendros of Tournefort, and 
many of the noxious qualities with which the latter 
abounds; have been applied to the Nerium, but par- 
ticularly that of the honey, about Trebifond, which 
is reckoned very unwholfome* which has been fup- 
pofed to be bccafloned by the befcs fucking it From 
the flowers of the Nerium •, whereas it is from the 
flowers of the Chamaerhododendros, as Tournefort 
has fully informed us j but the affinity of their names 
in the Greek language has occafioned thefe two plants I 
to be often confound ed* ! 
Theft; plants are generally propagated by layers in 
this Country j for although they will fometimes take 
root from cuttings, yet that being an uncertain me- 
thod, the other is generally purfued 5 and as the 
plants are very apt to produce fuckers, or (hoots frdm 
their roots, thofe are beft adapted for laying, for the 
old branches will not put out roots when thefe are 
laid down, they mould be flit at a joint, in the fame 
manner as is pra&ileflin laying of Carnations, which 
will greatly facilitate their taking root : if thefe 
branches are laid down in autumn, arid are properly 
fupplied with Water, they will have taken root by that 
time twelvemonth, when they mould be carefully 
raifed up with a trowel ; ahd if they have taken good 
root, they fhbuld be cut off from the old plant, and 
each planted in a feparate final! pot, filled with foft 
loamy earth - 9 thofe of the common fort will require 
no other care, but to be placed in a fhady fituation, 
and gently watered as the feafon may require, till 
they have taken new root ; but the two other IpecieS 
fhould be plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, to 
forward their taking root, obfervifrg to lhade them 
from the fun in the heat of the day ; after the com- 
mon fort has taken new root, the plants may be 
placed in a flickered fituation with other hardy ejeo- 
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tics, where they may remain till the end cf Dctd- 
: ber, when they fhould either be removed into the 
-green-houfe, or r placed under a hot- bed frame; 
where they may be protected from froft in winter,' 
hvtt enjoy the free air at all times when the weather 
is mild. . 
This' fort is fo hardy as to live abroad "in mild wi titers^ 
if planted in a Warm fituation i but as they are liable 
to be deftroyed in fevere -froft, the 'beft way is to keep 
*he plants in pots, or if they are very large in tubs; 
that they be flickered in winter; and in the fummer 
removed abroad, placing them irt a Warm flickered 
fituation. In the winter they may be placed with 
Myrtles, ahd Other of the hardier 'kinds of exotic 
plants, in a place where they imay have as much free 
air as "poflible in miicl weather, biit fcreened from 
fevere froft ; for if thefe are kept too warm in winter, 
they will not flower ftro'ng, and . when the ah- is ex- 
cluded from t htm, the ends of their ftiootswill be- 
come mouldy fo that the hardier they are treated, 
provided they are hot expofed to hard frofts, the bet- 
ter they will thrive. 

The other two forts require a different treatment, 
otherwife they will not make any appearance ; there- 
fore the young plants when they have taken new root^ 
fhould be gradually inured to bear the open air, into 
which they fhould be removed in July, where they 
may remain till 'October, provided the weather con- 
tinues mild ; but during this time, they fliould be 
placed in a flickered fituation *, and uppn the firft: 
approach of froft, they fliould be removed into ftieL- 
ter, for if their leaves arc injured by froft, they will 
change to a pale yellow, and will not recover their 
ufual colour till the following autumn. Thefe forts 
may be preferved in a good green-houfe through the 
winter, and the plants will be ftronger than thoifc 
which are more tenderly treated ; but in May, when 
the flower-buds begin to appear, the plants mould be 
placed in an open glafs-cafc, where they may be de- 
fended from the inclemency of the weather j but 
when it is warm weather, the air fliould at all times 
be admitted to them in plenty. With this manage- 
ment the flowers will expand, and continue long in 
beauty ; and during that time, there are few plants 
which are equal to them, either to the eye or nofe^ 
for their fcent is very like that of the flowers of the 
White Thorh ; and the bunches of flowers will be ve- 
ry large, if the plants are ftrong. 
NERVES are long tough fixings, which run either 
acrofs, or lengthways, in the leaves of plants. 

NICOTIANA. Town. Inft. R. H. 117* tab. 4'. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 220. [This plant takes its name 
from James Nicotius, counfcllor to Francis II. King 
of France, who in the year 1560, being ambaflador 
to the court of Portugal, bought the feeds of- this 
plant of a Dutchman, who brought them from Ame- 
rica, and fent them to Queen Catharine de Medicis 
in France ; where, being fown, they produced feeds : 
the Indian inhabitants call it Tabac, becaufe it grew 
in an iflan'd called Tabaco, or Tobago. The lefTer 
fort is by fbme called Hyofcyamus, becaufe it agrees 
in (bme oF its characters with this plant * it is alfo 
called Priapeia.] Tobacco j in French, Nicotians cu 
T abac. 

The Characters are, 
The etnpnlemenl of the flower is pemtanent, of one leaf,' 
cut into five acute figments. The flower has one funnel- 
fhaped petal, with a long tub fprtad open at the brim 4 
and inking in Jive acute points. It bath five awl-fhapcd 
ftamina which are the length of the tube, a little inclined, 
and terminated by oblong fummits •> and. an oval ger- 
men Jhpporting a Jlender fiyle, crowned by an indented 
ftigtna. The gertnen afterward turns to an oval capfule, 
with a furrow on each fide, -having two cells which open 
at the top, and are filled with rough feeds faftened to the 
partition. 

This genuS of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ioft of 
Lmnaeus's fifth clafs, which contains, thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ff am na ar.d one ftyle. 

w 

The 
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The Species arc, 

1. Nicowana {Latiffma) foliis ovato-lanceolatis rugo- 
fis, fern iamplexicauli bus. Tobacco with oval, jpear- 
fljapcd, rough leaves, which half embrace the ftalks. 
1 J y o ley arnus Pe r u v ian u s . G cr. 357. Tobacco > or Hen- 
lane of Peru. 

2. Nico'itana (Tabacum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis decur- 
rcntibus, floribus acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 258. To- 
lacco with oval, Jpear-Jhaped, running leaves, fitting clofe 
U the ftalks. Nicotiana major latifblia. C.B. P. 169. 
Greater broad-leaved Tobacco. 

3. Nicotiana (jinguftifolia) foliis lanceolatis acutis, fef- 
ftlibus, calycibus acutis, tiibo Moris longiflimo. Hat. 
185. Tobacco with acute Jpear-Jhaped leaves fltting clofe 
to the ftalks 9 fharp-pointed empalements, and a very long 
lube to the fewer, Nicotiana major anguftifolia. C. 

B. P. 1 70. Greater narrow- leaved Tobacco. 

4. Nicotiana (Fruticofa) foliis lineari-lanceolatis acu- 
minaris fe in i a m p lex icauli bus, caule fruticofo. Tobacco 
with linear, fpear-fhaped, acute-pointed leaves, half em- 
bracing the jialks, and a fljrubby ftalk. Nicotiana major 
anguftiflmio folio perennis. J off. Narroweft- leaved, 
greater, perennial Tobacco. 

5. Nicotiana {Alba) foliis ovatis acuminatis femiam- 
plexicaulibus, capful is ovatis obtufis. Tobacco with 
cval acute-printed leaves half embracing the ftalk, and 
oval obtufe feed-veflels. Nicotiana major Iatifolia, flo- 
ribus albis, vafculo brcvi. Martyn. Dec. 5. Greater 
broad- leaved Tobacco with white flowers, and a fljort 
fccd-vcfjcl. 

6. Nicotiana (Ruftiea) foliis petiolatis ovatis inte- 
pcrrimis, floribus obtufis. Lin. Sp. 258. Tobacco with 
oval entire leaves, and obtufe flowers. Nicotiana minor. 

C. B. P. 170. Smaller Tobacco, commonly called Engliftj 

Tobacco. 

7. Nicotiana (Rugofa) foliis ovatis rugous petiolatis. 
Tobacco with oval rough leaves, having foot-ftalks. 
Nicotiana minor, foliis rugofioribus amplioribus. 
Vaill. Smaller Tobacco with larger ami rougher leaves. 

8. Nicotiana (Paniculata) foliis petiolatis cordatis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus paniculatis obtufis clavatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 259. Tobacco with hear t-fh aped leaves, pant- 
culated flowers, and club-Jhaped tubes. Nicotiana mi- 
nor, folio cordiformi tubo Moris pradongis. Fcuill. 
Obf. 1. P'7^7- tab. 10. Smaller Tobacco with a heart- 
Jhaped leaf, and a very long tube to the flower. 

o. Nicotiana {Glutinofa) foliis petiolatis cordatis inte- 
gerrimis, racemofis floribus fecundis ringentibus, ca- 
lycibus inaqualibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 259. Tobacco 
with heart ftjaped leaves, having foot-flalks, branching 
r indent petals, and unequal empalements. 

10. Nicotiana f Humilis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis obtufis 
rupofis, calycibus breviffimis. Plat. 185. Tobacco with 
ovdl, fpear-fljaped, obtufe^ rough leaves, and a very 
Jljort cmpaltment. Nicotiana humilis, primulas veris 
folio. Moult. MSS. Dwarf Tobacco with a Primrofe 
leaf. 

The firftfort was formerly the moft common Tobac- 
co which was fown in Enjgland, and which has been 
generally taken for the common broad-leaved Tobac- J 
co of Cafpar Bauhin, and others, but is greatly dif- 
ferent from it. The leaves of this fort are more than 
a foot and a half long, and a foot broad, their fur- 
faces very rough and glutinous : when thefe plants 
arc in a rich moift foil, they will grow more than ten 
feet high ; the bafc of the leaves half embrace the 
ftalks ; the upper part of the ftalk divides into fmall- 
cr branches, which are terminated by loofe bunches 
of flowers (landing erect ; they have pretty long tubes, j 
and are of a pale purplifli colour. It flowers in July 
and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
Tills is the fort of Tabacco which is commonly 
brought to the markets in pots to adorn the fhops 
and balconies of London, and by fomc is called Qroo- | 
noko Tobacco. | 
The fecond forr is the broad-leaved Tobacco of Caf- 
per Bauhin ; the ftalks of this feldom rife more than 
five or fix feet high, and divide into more branches 1 
than the firft. The leaves are about ten inches long, j 
and three and a half broad, fmooth, and end in acute 
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points, fitting clofe to the (talks ; the flowers of this 
are rather larger, and of a brighter purple colour 
than thofe of the Uric. It flowers and perfects feeds 
at the fame time ; this is by ibrne called fweet-fcented 
Tobacco. 

The third fort rifes with an upright branching ftalk 
four or five feet high \ the lower leaves are a foot 
long, and three or four inches broad ; thofe on the 
ftalks are much narrower, lefi'ening to the top, and 
end in very acute points, fitting clofe to the italks ; 
they are very glutinous. The flowers grow in loofe 
bunches at the top of the ftalks, they have long tubes, 
and are of a bright purple or red colour. Thefe ap- 
pear at the fame time with the former forts, and their 
feeds ripen in the autumn. 

The fourth fort rifes with very branching ftalks about 
five feet high ; the leaves on the lower part of the 
ftalks are a foot and a half long, broad at the bale, 
where they half embrace the ftalks, and are about 
three inches broad in the middle, terminating in long 
acute points ; the ftalks divide into many fmaller 
branches, which are terminated by loofe bunches of 
flowers, of a bright putple colour, and arc fucceeded 
by acute-pointed feed-veflels. This flowers about 
the fame time with the former, but if the plants are 
placed in a warm green- houfe, they will live through 
the winter. The feeds of this fort were lent me , ior 
Brazil Tobacco. 

Tiie fifth fort grows naturally in the woods in the 
ifland of Tobago, from whence the feeds were lent 
me by the late. Mr. Robert Millar. This rifes about 
five feet high *, the ftalk does not branch fo much as 
thofe of the former ; the leaves are large and oval, 
about fifteen inches long and two broad in the middle, 
but diminifh gradually in their fize to the top of the 
ftalk, and with their bafe half embrace it. The 
flowers grow in clofer bunches than thofe of the for- 
mer, and are white ; thefe are fucceeded by fhort, 
oval, obtufe feed-veflels. It flowers and perfects feeds 
about the fame time with the former. 
The fixth fort is commonly called Englifli Tobacco, 
from its having been the firft which was introduced 
here, and being much more hardy than the other 
forts. The feeds ripen very freely, and lcattering in 
the autumn, the plants have come up without care, 
wherever any of the plants have been fufrered to run 
to feed, fo that it has been a weed in many places ; 
but it came originally from America, by the title of 
Petum. Dodonaius, Tabernemontanus, and others, 
have titled it Hyofcyamus luteus, from the affinity 
there is between this plant and the Henbane ; but the 
flowers of this are tubulous, and not ringent, as are 
thofe of the Henbane ; nor do the feed-veflels of this 
open with a lid on the top, as that of Henbane. The 
ftalks of this feldom rife more than three feet high *, 
the leaves are placed alternately on the ftalks, (land- 
ing upon fhort foot-ftalks ; they arc oval and fmooth. 
The flowers grow in fmall loofe bunches on the 
top of the ftalks; they have fhort tubes, which 
foread open at the top, and are cut into five obtufe 
fegmcnts, of an herbaceous yellow colour, appearing 
in July, and are fucceeded by roundifh capfules, filled 
with fmall feeds, which ripen in the autumn. 
The feventh fort rifes with a ftrong ftalk near four 
feet higli ; the leaves of this arc fhaped like thofe of 
the former, but are greatly furrowed on their furface 
and near twice the fize, of a darker green, and have 
longer foot-ftalks. The flowers are larger than thofe 
of the former, and of the fame fhape. This is un- 
doubtedly a diftinct plant from the former, for I have 
fown the feeds more than thirty years, and have never 
found any of the plants vary. 

The eighth fort was found growing naturally in the 
valley of Lima, by Perc Feuille, in the year 1 7 1 o ; 
and of late years the feeds of it were fent from Peru, 
by the younger de Juflieu, to Paris. The ftalk of 
this fort rifes more than three feet high,, dividing up- 
ward into many fmaller panic led branches, which are 
round and a little hairy ; the leaves are heart- fhaped, 
about four inches long, and three broad, ftanding 

upon 
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upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in loofe panicles at the end of the branches ; 
thele have tubes about an inch long, (haped like a 
club i the brim is (lightly cut into nine obttife feg- 
ments, which are reflexed ; they are of a yellowifh 
green colour, and are fucceeded by roundifti capfules, 
filled with very fmall feeds. I# flowers about the 
lame time with the other forts. 

The feeds of the ninth fort were fent from Peru with 
thole of the former, by the younger de Juflieu ; the 
ltalk of this is round, and rifes near four feet high, 
fending out two or three branches from the lower 
part; the leaves are large, hcart-Ihaped, and a little 
waved ; they are very clammy, (landing upon long 
foot-ftalks. The flowers* grow in loofe (pikes at the 
top of the (talk, having fhort open tubes, which are 
curved almoft like the lip flowers ; they are of a dull 
purple colour -, the empalement is unequally cut, one 
of the fegments being twice the fize of the other. 
The tenth (brt was difcovered by the late Dr. Houl- 
toiin at La Vera Cruz, who fent the feeds to England. 
This hath a pretty thick taper root, which itrikes 
deep in the ground ; at the top comes out fix or fe- 
ven oval (pear-fliaped leaves, which fpread on the fur- 
face of the ground ; they are about the fize of thole 
of the common Primrofe, but are of a deeper green ; 
the italk rifes about a foot high, branching into three 
or four divifions, at each of thefe is placed one fmall 
leaf; the branches are terminated by a loofe ipike of 
flowers, which are fmall, tubulous, and of a yellow- 
ifh green colour, having very fhort empalements, 
which are cut at the brim into five acute fegments. 
The fecd-veflel is fmall, oval, and divided into two 
cells, which are full of fmall feeds. 
All the forts except the fixth, feventh, and eighth, re- 

? | ui re the fame culture, and are too tender to grow 
rom feeds fown in the full ground, to any degree of 
perfection in this country, fo require to be railed in a 
hot-bed,' after the following manner : 
The feeds rauft be fown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
March, and when the plants are come up fit to re- 
move,^ they (hould be tranfplanted into a new hot- 
bed of a moderate warmth, about four inches afun-' 
•der each way,, obferving to water and fhadc them 
until they have taken root; after which you mud let 
theni have air in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, otherwife they will draw up very weak, and 
be thereby lcis capable of enduring the open air: you 
muft alfo obferve to water them frequently, but 
while they are very young, it fhould not be given to 
therri in too great quantities ; though when they are 
pretty ftrong, they will require to have it oficn, and 
in plenty. 

In this bed the plants Ihould remain until the middle 
of May, by which time (if they have fucceeded well) 
they will touch each' other, therefore thev (hould be 
inured to bear the open air gradually ; "after which 
they mull be taken up carefully, preferving a large 
ball of earth to each root, and planted into a rich light 
foil; in rbws'four feet afunder, and the plants three 
feet diftance in the rows, obferving to water them 
until they have taken root ; after which jthcy will re- 
quire no farther care (but only' to keep them clean 
from weeds) until the plants begin to mcW their flpwer- 
ftems v at which time you (liquid cut off the tops of 
them, that their leaves may be the better riourifhed, 
whereby they will be rendered larger 1 , 'and of a thicker 
fubftance. In Auguft they will be full grown, when 
they mould be cut forufe ; for if they are permitted 
to Hand longer," their under'leaves will' begin to de- 
cay. This is to be underftood for fuch. pi ants as arc 
propagated for ufe, but thofe plants which are defign- 
ed rbr ornament, (hould. be planted In'the 'borders of 
the pleafure-garden, and permitted to grbwtheir full 
height, where they will'contimie flowering from July, 
till the froft puts a ; ftoj) to theni: / 
The three fmallerfbrts of Tbbacco are" jp referved in 
botanic garderts for variety; but are feldorn propigat- 
ed for ufe. The firft fort is found' growing upon 
dunghills in divers parts of England. The fixth and 
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feventh are very hardy* and! may, be propagated by 
fowing their feeds in. March, upon a bed of light earth; 
where they will come up, ana may be tranfplanted 
into any part of the* garden, where they will thrive 
without farther care. ' 

The laft fort being fomewhat tenderer than the other; 
Ihould be fown early in the fpring on a hot-bed ; and 
when the plants come up, they' (hould be tranfplanted 
on another moderate hot-bed ? where they muft be 
duly watered, and (hould have a large. Ihare of free 
air in warm weather ; and when the plants have ob- 
tained a good fliareof ftrehgth, they (hould , be. tranf- 
planted into feparate pots, and plunged into a.; mo- 
derate hot-bed to bring them /or ward. About the 
middle of June forhe of the plants, may be fliaken 
out of the pots, and planted into beds pf/rich earth ; 
but it will be proper to keep one. or two plants in pots, 
which may be placed in the ftdve (iri cafe tti<i feafon 
fliould prove bad,) that they may ripen their feeds, 
fo that the fpecies may be preferved. 
N I (3 ELL A. Tourn.Inft. R. H. 258. tab. 134. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 606. [fo called, as though Nigrella, 
from the colour of its feed, becaufe the feeds of this 
plant are, for the molt part, black. It is alfo called 
Melianthum, of ^x^, black, and a flower, 

q. d. black flower, although the flower is not black : 
it is alfo called Melafpermum, of ^kaj, black, and 
o-7rt/3/xa, feed.] Fepn el -flower, or Devil in a bufh. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalemcnt, but a leafy peri ant hi urn. 
It hath five oval, obtufi, plain petals, which fpread open, 
and are contracted at their bafc, and eight very fijort ncc- 
tariums fituatcd in a circle, each having two lips • tie 
exterior being larger* the inferior bifid, plain, and con- 
vex \ the interior is fljortcr, narrower, from an oval ter- 
minating in a line. It hath a great number of awl-fimped 
f lamina, which are fhort cr than the petals \ terminated by 
obtufe, compreffed, eretl fummits ; and in fome Jive, in 
others ten, oblong, cony ex, eretl germen, ending in awl- 
Jhaped Jlyles, which are long,' revolved, and permanent, 
having fligmas faftened longitudinally to them. . ,T bp ger- 
men afterward become fo many oblong comprejfed capfules, 
divided ly a furrow, but connected within, filled with 
rough angular feeds. , 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth feciion of 
Linnaius's thirteenth clais, which includes . thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina and five ftylcs. 
The Species are, 

NioEi.LA [Arvenfis) . piftillis quiriis, petalis ihtegris, 
caplulis turbinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 534. Fennel-flower 
having five pointals, entire petals, and turbinated feed- 
vcjfels. Nigelia arvenfis cornuta. C. B. P. Field homed 
Fennel-flower. 

N; sella [Damafccna) floribus involucro foliofocinc- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 215. Fennel-flower whofe . flowers are 
emompajfed with a leafy involucrum. Nigelia angufti- 
folia, More majore fimplici carntfeo. C. B.,P. 145. 

Narrow-leaved Fennel-flower* having a larger, /ingle, blue 
flower. 

Nigella [Saliva) piftillis quinis, capfujis. muricat is 
fubrotundis, foliis fubpilofis. Hort. .Upfal. 154. Fen- 
nel-flower with Jive pointals which are prickly, and leaves 
fomewhat hairy. Nigelia flore miriore .fimplici candi- 
do. C. B. P. 1 45 . Fennel-flower witk . a ./mailer, fingle, 
white flower. , 

4. Nigella [Cretica) piftillis quinis, corolla-longiori-i 
r bus, petalis integris. Fennel-flower with . five point ali 

longer tban.the petals* which are entire... Nigella Cre4 
. uca latifolia odorata. Park. Theat.. 137.6. Broad-leaved 
fweet-ftnellihg Fennel- flower of Crete. , r 

5. JSiiGBLLAjLatifolia) piftillis denis corolla.i>revioribus; 
Fennel-flower with ten pointals .which .are Jbortcr than 
tie petals^ Nigella alba fimpljci fiore. Alp. Exot. 261* 
Fennel flower with a fingle white flower. 

6. Nigella {Hifpanica) piftillis denis corollara aiquan- 
tibus.^Hort, Opfal. 154. Fennel-flower with ten pointals 

^qualluig the petal, Nigella. latilblia floremajore.fim- 
f phci c^ruleo., C B. P. 145. t Broad-leaved: Fennel- 
_ flower with a larre* finrle. blue Ha^n- 
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i. ificilt-A (Orient&Iis) piftillis denis corolla fongfari- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 215. Fennel-floivtr ivitb ten pointals 
wbicb are longer than tbe petals. Nigella Orientalis, 
flore fiaveicente, feminealato piano. Tourn. Cor. 19. 
Fennel-flower of tbe Eajl, witb a yellozvijh flo'we}-, and 
a plain winged feed. 

The firft fort grows naturally among the Corn, in 
France, Italy, and Germany, fo is feldotn propagated 
in gardens ; this rifes with (lender ftalks near a foot 
nigh, which fometimes branch out at the bottom, and 
at others they are fingle, garnifhed with a few very fine 
cut leaves, fomewhat like thole of Dill ; each ftalk is 
terminated by one ftar-pointed flower of five petals, 
which are of a pale blue colour, and have no leafy in- 
volucrurri under them ; thefc are fucceeded by cap- 
fules, having five (hort horns, which incline different 
ways at the top, and are filled with rough black feeds ; 
there is a variety of this with white flowers, and ano- 
ther with double flowers. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
among the Corn ; this rifes with an upright branching 
ftalk a foot and a half high, garni Hied with leaves 
much longer and finer than thofe of the firft. The 
flowers are large, of a pale blue, and have a long 
leafy involucrum under each : thefe are fucceeded by 
larger, fwelling feed- veffels, with horns at the top; of 
this there is one with fingle white flowers, and another 
With double flowers, which is fown in gardens for 
ornament. 

The third fort grows naturally in Crete ; this rifes 
about the fame height as the former. The leaves are 
not fo finely cut as th'ofe of the fecond, and arc a little 
hairy. At the top of each ftalk is one flower, com- 
pofed of five white petals, which are (lightly cut at 
their end into three points ; thefe are fucceeded by 
Oblong fwelling feed-veffels, with five horns at the 
top, ruled with fmall pale-coloured feeds. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Crete ; this rifes 
with branching ftalks about a foot high, garnifhed 
With (horter and broader leaves than either of the 
other (pedes. At the top of each branch is one 
flower, having no involucrum ; they are compofed 
of five oval petals, and have five pointals longer 
than the petals ; the feed-veflel is not much fwollen, 
and has five (lender horns at the top ; the feeds are 
of a light ycllowifh brown colour. 
The fifth fort is alfo a native of Crete ; this rifes 
with a branching ftalk a foot high, garnimed with 
leaves like th'ofe of Larkfpur. The flowers have five 
large oval petals, which arc entire, and ten pointals 
which arc (horter than the petals, and a great num- 
ber of green ftamina with blue chives; the feed- 
vcficls arc like thole of the laft fort. 
The fixth fort rifes a foot and a half high ; the lower 
leaves are finely cut, but thofe on the ftalks are cut 
into broader fegments. The flowers are larger than 
thofe of the other fpecies, and are of a fine blue co- 
lour : the pointals of this are of equal length with the 
petals ; the lecd-vefiel has five horns, and is of a 
firmer texture than any of the other. This grows na- 
turally in the fouth of France and Spain ; there is a 
variety of this with double flowers. 
The leventh forterows naturally in the Corn-fields 
about Aleppo ; this rifes with a branching* ftalk a 
foot and a half high, garnifhed with pretty long leaves, 
which are finely divided. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches ; they are compofed of five 
yellowifli leaves or petals 5 at the baft of thefe arc 
placed eight rieclariums, between which arife a great 
number of ftamina, with an unequal number of ger- 
imcn, fome having but five, others have eight or nine ; 
they are oblong and completed ; thefc afterward be- 
come fo many oblong comprcfled feed-veflels, joined 
together, on their inner fide, terminating with horns, 
and open longitudinally, containing many thin com- 
preflcd feeds, having borders round them. 
The varieties of theft with double flowers, are chiefly 
propagated in gardens for ornament ; but thofe with 
lingie flowers are rarely admitted into any but botanic 
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gardens, where they are preferred for the fake of 
variety. 

All thefc plants may be propagated by lowing their 
feeds upon a bed of light earth, where they are to re- 
main (for they feldom fucceed well if tranfplanted;) 
therefore, in order to have them intermixed amongft 
other annual flowers in the borders of the flower-gar- 
den, the feeds fhould be fown in patches at proper 
diftances ; and when the plants come up, you muft 
pull up thofe which grow too clofe, leaving but three 
or four of them in each patch, obferving alfo to keep 
them clear from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require. In July they will produce their flowers, and 
their feeds will ripen in Auguft, when they lhould be 
gathered and dried then rub out each fort fepa- 
rately, and preferve them in a dry place. 
The feafon for fowing thefe feeds is in March ; but 
if you fow fome of them in Auguft, foon after they 
are ripe, upon a dry foil and in a warm fituation, they 
will abide through the winter, and floWer ftrong the 
fucceed ing year ; fo by fowing the feeds at different 
times, they may be continued in beauty moft part of 
the fummer. 

They are all annual plants, which perifti foon after 
they have perfected their feeds ; which, if permitted 
to fcatter upon the borders, will come up without any 
farther care. 

N1GELLASTRUM. See Acrostemma. 
N I G H T S H A 3D E. See Solanum. 

N I G H T S H A D E, the Deadly. See Belladonna. 
NIL. See Anil. 
NJSSOLIA. See Lathyrus. 
NITRE is a kind of fait, impregnated with abun- 
dance of fpirits out of the air, which renders it vo- 
latile. 

MonfieurLeClerc givesus the following account of it: 
In Egypt they make a great quantity of it, but it m 
not fo good, for it is dufky, and full of knots and 
ftones. 

It is made almoft in the manner that fait is made, 
but only that they ufe fea-water in their falt-works, 
and the water of Nile about their Nitre. 
When the Nile retires, their Nitre-pits ftand foaking 
for forty days together 5 but as the Nitre is grown 
firm, they are in hafte to carry it off, left it lhould 
melt again in the pits. They pile it up in heaps, and 
it keeps very well. 

The Memphian Nitre grows ftrong, and there are fe- 
veral pits of (tone thereabouts ; out of thefe they 
make veflels, and fome they melt down with fulphur 
among their coals. 

This fame Nitre they ufe alfo about fuch things as~ 
they would have to laft a long time. 
The proof of the goodhefs Of Nitre is, that it be very 
light, very friable, and very near of a purple colour. 
There is but very-little difference between the natural 
and artificial Nitre ; but that the one refines itfelf, and 
the other is refined by arc, as fait ; and, indeed) all 
Nitre is a kind of fait, and hardly differs from fait, 
properly fo called, farther than in thefe refpecls, 
That well refined Nitre is more acid and light than 
fait, and eafily takes lire. 

The reafon of which difference, he fays, feems to 
be; 

1 . That the angles at both ends of the oblong parti-, 
cles of Nitre are fhorter than the angles of the falinc 
particles. 

2. That the particles of Nitre are finer and fuller of 
pores ; which, When the particles of fire get-in, they 
loon put the nitrous particles into a hurry, till they 
break to pieces, and turn to flame. 

3. Nitre exceeds fait in lightnefs, becaufc the faline 
particles contain more homogeneous matter in the 
fame compafs, than the nitrous do. 
Dr. Lifter tells us, he viewed the particles of jfitre 
through a microfcope, and found them to have fix 
angles, parallelogram fides, and pointed like a pyra- 
mid sit one end. 

■ 
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Some authors are of opinion, that the nitrous falts 
fcem to be affigned by nature chiefly for the growth 



of plants. 

Others differ from them in opinion, and fay, that 
■when Nitre is contiguous to plants, it rather deflroys 
than nourifhes them ; but yet they allow, that Nitre 
and other falts do certainly loofen the earth, and iepa- 
rate the concreted parts of it, and by that means, fit 
and difpofe them to be aflumed by water, and carried 
up into the feed or plant, for its formation and aug- 
ment. 

It is oblervable, how all falts are wrought upon by 
moifture, how eafily they liquidate and run with it j 
and when thefe are drawn off, and have deferted the 
lumps wherewith they were incorporated, thole muft 
moulder immediately, and fall afunder of courfe. 
The hardeft ftone, if it has any fait mixed with the 
fand of which it confifts, upon being expofed to a hu- 
mid air, in a Ihort time duTolves and crumbles all to 
pieces ; and much more will clodded earth and clay, 
which is not of near fo compact and folid a conftitu- 
tion as ftone is. 

If the earth be never fo good and fit for the produc- 
tion of vegetables, little will come of it, unlefs the 
parts of it be feparated and loofe ; and for this reafon, 
is the ground digged, ploughed, and harrowed, and 
the clods broken ; and it is tjjis way that Nitre, fea- 
ialt, and other falts, promote vegetation. 
A certain gentleman has given a relation, That he 
dwelling in the country near a pctrc-houfe, where 
fuch faltpetre as is brought from abroad, is boiled and 
refined, to make gunpowder, this being fo near as to 
communicate the fteam of the Nitre to the greateft 
part of the orchard and garden ; and, though fome 
were of opinion that it injured his trees and plants, 
yet he found, that it had a contrary influence upon 
his orchard, &c. in that it never failed to bring him 
% plentiful crop of fruit every year, although thofe 
about him had but very little, or fcarce any ; notwith- 
llanding his orchard, &c. was not lefs expofed to 
blighting winds by its natural fituation, than the other 
orchards in the fame town. From whence he judged, 
that the nitrous vapour which mixes with the air that 
iurrounds his orchard, prevents blights, and is noxious 
to the caterpillars. 

The Lord Bacon, in his Natural Hiftory, commends 
the ufe of Nitre, for the prefervation of health in hu- 
man bodies j and many fldlful humandmen have 
given it no lefs a character for the prefervation of 
vegetables, if its quantity be rightly proportioned. 
That the atmofphere does abound with faline pani- 
cles, is molt certain ; for being filled continually with 
effluvia from earth and fea, it muft needs have from 
both a great cjuantity of faline corpufcles ; and the fait 
will be of different kinds, according to the variety 
of thofe falts from whence they are derived. 
NOLANA. Royen. Lin. Gen. Plant. 193. 
The Characters arc, 

The mpalement of the flower is of one leaf turbinated at 
the bafe 9 divided into five acute beart-fhaped figments, 
and is permanent. The flower is bell-Jhaped, plaited, 
fpread open, and is twice as large as the empalement ; // 
bath five awl-Jhaped ereft ftamina 9 which are terminated 
by arrow-pointed fummits 9 and five roundijh germen fur- 
rounding a cylindrical creel ftyle* crowned by a beaded 
ftigtna. The fuecnlent interior bafe of the receptacle be- 
comes four cells, in which the feeds are inclofed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, which includes the plants hav- 
ing five (lamina and one ftyle. 

We know but one Splcies of this genus at prefent 
viz^ 

Nolana (Prcftrata.) Lin. Sp. 202. Dec. t. tab. 2. 
Trailing Nolana. Atropa foliis geminatis, calycibus 
pblycarpis, caule humifufa. Gouan. Monlp. 82. Deadly 
Night/hade with two leaves at each joint, flower-cups 'with 
feveral feeds* and a trailing ftalk. . 

. This plant grows naturally in Egypt, from whence I 
received the feeds, which were fent bv Mr. ForfchaL 
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one of the perfons who were fent by the late king of 
Denmark, to make dilcoveries in the Eaft. 



It is an annual plant, with trailing (talks which lie prof- 
trate on the ground, and divide into feveral brandies, 
which are garniftied with oval, fpear-fhaped, fmobth 
leaves, having fhort foot-ftalks ; thefe come out fin- 
gle at fome joints; by pairs at others, and frequently 
three or four at the upper joints : the flowers are pro- 
duced fingly from the forks of the branches; upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are lhaped like thole 
of the Winter Cherry,- having (hort tubes, which 
fpread open above, and are of a fine blue colour-, 
thefe are fucceeded by four naked feeds, fitting in the 
empalement of the flower. This plant flowers iri Ju- 
ly, and the feeds ripen in the beginning of September. 
The feeds of this plant muft be fown on a hot-bed in! 
March, and when the plants come up and are fit to 
remove, they lhould be each tranfplanted into a fmall 
pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a frefh 
hot-bed to bring the plants forward, otherwifc they 
will not ripen their feeds in this country ; but when 
their flowers open in July, they fhould have a large 
lhare of air admitted to them when the weather 
is warm, to prevent their flowers falling away without 
producing feeds : with this management the plants 
will continue flowering till the early froft deftroy* 
them, and their flowers will produce ripe feeds the 
beginning of September. 

NOLI ME TANGERE. See Impatiensi 
NONSUCH, or FLOWER of BRISTOL. 
See Lychnis. 

NORTHE RN ASPECT is the leaft favora- 
ble of any in England, as having very little benefit' 
from the fun, even in the height of fummer, there- 
fore can be of little ufe, whatever may have been ad- 
vanced to the contrary, for although many forts of 
fruit-trees will thrive and produce iruit in fuch pofi- 
tions, yet fuch fruit can be of little worth, fince they 
are deprived of the kindly warmth of the fun to cor- 
rect their crude juices, and render them well tafted 
and wholfome * therefore it is to little purpofe to 
plant fruit-trees againft fuch walls, except it be thofe 
which are intended for baking, &c. where the fire 
j will ripen, and render thofe juices wholfome, which, 
for want of fun, could not beperformed while growing. 
You may alio plant Morello Cherries for preferving - 4 
and white and red Currants, to come late, after thofe 
which arc expofed to the fun arc gone 9 and if the 
foil be warm and dry, fome forts of fummer Pears 
will do tolerably well on fuch an cxpofurc, and will 
continue longer in eating, than if they were more ex- 
pofed to the fun. But you mould by no means plant 
Winter Pears in fuch an afpect, as hath been praftifed 
by many ignorant perfons, fince we find, that the beft 
fouth walls, in fome bad years, arc barely warm 
enough to ripen thole fruits. 

Duke Cherries planted againft walls expofed to the 
North, will ripen much later in the fcafon, and, if the 
foil is warm, they will be well flavoured, ib that here- 
by this fruit may be 'continued a month later tiian is 
ufual. 

NUCIFEROUS TREES, are fuch which pro- 
duce nuts. 

N U M M U L A R I A, See Lysimachia, 
NURSERY, or Nurfery-garden, is a piece pf land 
fet apart for the railing and propagating all forts of 
trees and plants to fupply the garden, and other plan- 
rations. Of this fort there are a great number in the 
different parts of this kingdom, but particularly in the 
neighbourhood of London, which are occupied by 
the gardeners, whofe bufinefs it is to raifc trees, plants, 
and flowers for fale ; and in many of thefe there is at 
prefent a much greater variety of trees and plants cul- 
tivated, than can be found in any other part of Europe. 
In France, their Nurferies, (which are but few, when 
compared with thofe in England) are chiefly confined 
to the propagation of fruit- trees, from whence they 1 , 
have the appellation of Pepinier. For there is fcarce 
any of thole gardens, where a perfon can be fuppUcd 

either 
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cither with evergreens, flowcring-ftirubs, or foreft- 
trees : and in Holland their Nurieries are principally 
for Mowers fome few of them, indeed, propagate 
tender exotic plants. But thole Nurieries in the 
neighbourhood of London do, ieverai of them, in- 
clude all thefe, and from hence mod of the curious 
perfons abroad arc fupplied with furniture for their 
gardens. But I do not propofe in this place, to treat 
of thefe cxtenfive Nurferies, or to give a defcription 
of them, therefore lhall confine myfelf to treat of 
fuch Nurferies only as are ablblutcly neceflary for all 
lovers of planting, to have upon the fpot where they 
defign to make their plantation. For if thefe are large, 
thcexpence of carrying a great number of trees, if the 
diftance is great, will be no finall article, befide the ha- 
zard of their growing ; which, when the plants have 
been trained up in- good land, and removed to an in- 
different one, is very great. Therefore it is of the 
ut mo(l confequence to every planter, to begin by 
making a Nurfery. But in this article I mult beg 
leave to obferve, that a Nurfery fhould not be fixed 
to any particular fpot : I mean by this, that it would 
be wrong to continue the railing of trees any num- 
ber of years upon the fame fpot of ground, becau/e 
hereby the ground will be lb much exhaulted by the 
trees, as to render it unfit for the fame purpofe. 
Therefore all good Nurfery gardeners fhift and change 
their land from time to time, for when they have 
drawn off the trees from a a fpot of ground, they 
either plant kitchen herbs, or other things, upon the 
ground for a year or two, by which time, as alfo by 
dunging and trenching the land, it is recovered, and 
made fit to receive other trees. But this they are 
obliged to from neceflity, being conHned to the 
fame land ; which is not the cale with thofe gen- 
tlemen, who have large extent of ground in the 
country. Therefore all fuch pcrfons I would- ad- 
vile to make Nurferies upon the ground which is in- 
tended for planting, where a fufficient number of the 
trees may be left Handing, after the others have been 
drawn out to plant in other places j which, for all 
large growing trees, but particularly fuch as are cul- 
tivated for timber, will be found by much the mod 
advantageous method •, for all thole trees which come 
up from the feed, or which are tranfplanted very 
young into the places where they are defigncd to re- 
main, will make a much greater progrefs, and become 
larger trees, than any of thofe which arc tranfplanted 
at a greater age. Therefore the Nurferies mould be 
thinned early, by removing all thofe trees which are 
intended for other plantations while they are young, 
becaufe hereby the expencc and trouble of flaking, wa- 
tering, &c. will be faved, and the trees will fucceed 
much better. But in cxpofed fituations, where there 
are Nurferies made, it will be neceflary to permit the 
trees to Hand much longer ; that, by growing clofe 
together, they may flicker each other, and draw them- 
fclves up ; and thefe Ihould be thinned gradually, as 
the trees advance ; for, by taking away too many at 
firft, the cold will check the growth of the remaining 
trees. But then thole trees which are taken out from 
thefe Nurferies, after a certain age, fhould not be de- 
pended on for planting ; and it will be prudence ra- 
ther to conflgn them for fuel, than by attempting to 
remove them large, whereby, in endeavouring to get 
them up with good roots, the roots of the (landing 
trees will be often much injured. 
What has been here propofed, mud be undcrftood 
for all large plantations in parks, woods, &c. but 
thofe Nurferies which are only intended for the raifing 
of evergreens, flowering flirubs, or plants which are 
defigned to embellifh gardens, may be confined to one 
fpot, becaufe a finall compafs of ground will be fuf- 
ficient for this purpofe. Two or three acres of land 
employed this way, will be diffident for the moft cx- 
tenfive defigns, and one acre will be full enough for 
thofe of moderate extent. And fuch a fpot of ground 
may be always employed for fowing the feeds of fo- 
reign trees and plajits, as alfo for raifing many forts 
of biennial and perennial flowers, to tranfplant into 
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the borders of the pleafu re-garden, and for raifing 
many kinds of bulbous-rooted flowers from feeds, 
whereby a variety of new forts may be obtained annu- 
ally, which will recompenfe for the trouble and ex- 
pence, and will moreover be an agreeable diverfion to 
all thofe perfons who delight in the amufements of 
gardening. 

Such a Nurfery as this fhould be conveniently fitu- 
ated for water for where that is wanting, there muft 
be an expencc attending the carriage of water in dry 
weather. It Ihould alfo be as near the houfe as it can 
with conveniency be admitted, in order torender iteafy 
to vifit at all times of the year, becaufe it is abfokuely 
neceflary that it fhould be under the infpection of the 
mailer, for unlefs he delights in it, there will be little 
hopes of fuccefs. The foil of this Nurfery fhould alfo 
be good, and not too heavy and ftifF, for fuch land 
will be very improper for fowing mod forts of feeds ; 
becaule as this will detain the moilture in the fpring 
and winter, the feeds of molt tender things, efpecially 
of flowers, will rot in the ground, if fown early ; 
therefore where perfons are confined to fuch land, 
there fhould be a good quantity of fand, allies, and 
other light manures buried, in order to feparate the 
parts, and pulverize the ground ; and if it is thrown 
up in ridges, to receive the froft in winter, it will be 
of great ufe to it, as will alfo the frequent forking, 
or itirring of the ground, both before and after it is 

planted. 

The many advantages which attend the having fuch 
a Nurfery, are fo obvious to every pcrfon who has 
turned his thoughts in the lead to this fubjccT, that it 
is needlefc for me to mention them here ; and there- 
fore I lhall only beg leave to repeat here what 1 have 
fo frequently recommended, which is, the carefully 
keeping the ground always clean from weeds ; for if 
thefe are permitted to grow, they will rob the young 
trees of their nourifhment. Another principal bufi- 
nefs is, to dig the ground between the young plants 
at lead once every year, to loofen it for the roots to 
drike out ; but if the ground is ftiff, it will be better if 
it is repeated twice a year, viz. in October and March, 
which will greatly promote the growth of the plants, 
and prepare their roots for tranfplanting. 
But as there may be fome perfons who may have the 
curiofity to raife their own fruit-trees, which is what 
I would recommend to every one who is a lover of 
good fruit, becaufe the uncertainty in procuring the 
intended kinds of each fruit is very great, when taken 
from common Nurfery-gardcns, fo that molt gentle- 
men who have planted many, have condantly com- 
plained of this difappointment ; but befide this, there 
is another inconvenience, which, for want of (kill, is 
fcarce taken notice of, which is, the taking the buds 
or grafts from young trees in the Nurferies which 
have not borne fruit ; this having been frequently re- 
peated, renders the trees fb raifed as luxuriant a$ 
Willows, making fhoots to the top of the walls in 
two or three years, and are rarely after fruitful with 
the moft fkilful management : I lhall therefore treat 
of the proper method to make a Nurfery of thefe 
trees. 

In the doing of which you mud obferve the follow- 
ing rules : 

i. That the foil in which you make the Nurfery be 
not better than that where the trees are to be planted 
out for good - 9 the not obferving this is the reafon 
that trees are often at a ftand, or make but little pro- 
grefs for three or four years after they come from the 
Nurfery, as it commonly happens to fuch trees as arc 
raifed near London, and carried into the northern parts 
of England, where, being planted in a poor foil and a 
much colder fituation, the trees feldom fucceed well ; 
therefore it is by far the better method (when you have 
obtained the forts you would propagate) to raife a Nur- 
fery of the feveral forts of docks proper for the vari- 
ous kinds of fruit, upon which you may bud or 
graft them ; and thofe trees which are thus raifed up- 
on the foil, and in the fame degree of warmth, where 
they are to be planted, will fucceed much better than 

thofe 
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thoJc brought from a greater diftance and from a 
richer foil. 

2. This ground ought to be frefb, and not fuch as 
has been already worn out by trees, or other large 
growing plants, for in fuch foil your ftocks will not 
make any progrefs. 

3. It ought not to be top. wet, nor over dry, but ra- 
ther of a middling nature ; though of the two ex- 
tremes, dry is to be preferred, becaufe in fuch foils 
(though the trees do not make fo great a progrefs as 
in moid, yet) they are generally founder, and more 
diipofed to fruitfulnefs. 

4. You mult alfo obferve to inclofe it, that cattle and 
vermin may not come in, for thefe will make fad ha- 
vock with young trees, especially in winter, when 
the ground is covered with mow, that they have lit- 
tle other food which they can come at. Some of the 
moft mifchievous of thele animals are hares and rab- 
bets, which are great deftroyers of young trees at 
that feafon, by eating off all their bark; therefore 
you muft; carefully guard your Nurfery againft thefe 
enemies. 

The ground being inclofed, fhould be carefully 
trenched about eighteen inches, or two feet deep, pro- 
vided it will allow it ; this fhould be done in Auguft 
or September, that it may be ready to receive young 
ftocks at the feafon for planting, which is commonly in 
the mid die or end of October. In trenching the ground, 
you muft be very careful to cleanlc it from the roots 
of all noxious weeds, fuch as Couch -grafs, Docks, &c. 
which, if left in the ground, will get in among the 
roots of the trees, fo as not to he gotten out after- 
wards, . and will fpread and ovcr-run the ground, to 
the great prejudice of your young (locks. 
After having dug the ground, and the feafon being 
come for planting, you muft: level down the trenches 
as equal as pofilble, and then lay out the ground into 
quarters, proportionable to the fize thereof, and thole 
quarters may be laid out in beds, for the lowing of 
feeds or the ftoncs of fruit. 

The beft fort of ftocks for Peaches, Nectarines, &c. 
are fuch as are railed from the ftoncs of the Muf- 
cle and white Pear Plumb, but you fhould never plant 
fuckers of thefe (which is what fome people practife) 
for thefe feldom make fo good ftocks, nor are ever 
well -rooted plants be fides, they are very fubject: to 
produce great quantities of fuckers from their roots, 
which are very troublefome in the borders, or walks 
of a garden, and greatly injure the tree ; fo that you 
fhould annually, or at leaft every other year, low a 
few ftones of each, that you may never be at a lofs 
for ftocks. 

For Pears, you fhould have fuch ftocks as have been 
raifed from the kernels of the fruit where perry hath 
been made, or elle prefervc the feeds of fome forts of 
fumrner Pears, which generally fh 00 1 ftrong and vi- 
gorous, as the Cuifle Madame, Wind for, &c. but when 
this is intended, the fruit fhould be fuflered to hang 
upon the trees till they drop, and afterward permitted 
to rot \ then take out the kernels and put them in 
find, being careful to keep them from vermin, as 
alfo to place them where they may not be too damp, 
which will caufe them to grow mouldy. Thefe you 
fhould fow for ftocks early in the fpring, upon a bed 
of good light frefh earth, where they will come up 
in about fix weeks, and, if kept clear from weeds, 
will be ftrong enough to transplant the October fol- 
lowing. But for many forts or fumrner and autumn 
Pears, Quince ftocks are preferable to free (i. e. Pear) 
ftocks ; thefe are generally ufed for all the forts of 
{oft- melting Pears, but they are not fo good for the 
breaking Pears, being apt to render thofe fruits 
which are grafted upon them ftony ; thefe are very 
often propagated from fuckers, which are generally 
produced in plenty from the roots of old trees ; but 
thofe are not near fo good as fuch as are propagated 
from cuttings or layers, whichhave always much 
' better roots, and are not fo fubject to produce fuck- 
ers as the other, which is a very deferable quality, 
fince dicfe fuckers do not only rob the trees of Dart of 
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their hourifliment, but arc very troublefome in a 
garden. 

Apples are grafted or budded upon ftocks raifed 
from feeds which come from the cyder-prefs, or upon 
Crab ftocks, the latter of which are efteemed for their 
durablenefs, cfpeciatly for large ftandard trees ; thefe 
mould be railed from feeds, as the Pear flock, - and 
muft be treated in the fame manner, for thofe pro- 
cured from fuckers, &c. are not near fo good but for 
fmall gardens, the Paradife ftock hath been for fome 
years part greatly efteemed, it being of very humble 
growth, caufeth the fruit-trees grafted or budded 
thereon to bear very foon, and they may be kept in 
fmall compafs ; but thefe are only proper for very 
fmall gardens, or by way of curiofity, fince the 
trees thus raifed are but of fhort duration^ and fel- 
dom arife to any fize to produce* fruit in quantities, 
unlcfs the graft or bud be. buried in planting, fo that 
they put forth roots, and then they will be equal to 
trees grafted upon free ftocks, fince they receive but 
fmall advantage from the ftock. 
For Cherries, you mould make ufe of ftocks raifed 
from the ftones of the common Black, or the wild 
Honey Cherry, both of which are ftrong free growers, 
and produce the cleaneft ftocks. - 
For Plumbs, you may uie the ftones of moft free- 
growing forts, which will alfo do very well for Apri- 
cots, thefe being not fo difficult to take as Peaches or 
Nectarines ; but (as I faid before) thefe fhould not 
be railed from fuckers for the reafon there attigncd, 
but rather from ftones. 

There arc fome perfons who recommend the Almond 
flock for feveral forts of tender Peaches, upon which 
they will take much better than upon Plumb 
flocks ; but thefe being tender in their roots, and 
apt to fhoot early in the ipring, and being of ftiort du- 
ration, arc by many people rejected ; but fuch ten- 
der forts of Peaches which will not take upon Plumb 
ftocks, fhould be budded upon Apricots, upon which 
they will take very well j and all forts of Peaches 
' which are planted upon dry foils, will continue much 
longer, and not be fo fubject to blight, if they are up- 
on Apricots 5 for it is obierved, that upon fuch foils 
where Peaches feldom do well, Apricots will thrive 
exceedingly, which may be owing to the ftrength and 
compactnefs of the vcflels in the Apricots, which ren- 
der it more capable of afiimilating, or drawing its 
nourifhinent from the Plumb ftock, which in dry foils 
feldom afford it in great plenty to the bud and the 
Peach-tree being or a loole lpongy nature, is not fb 
capable to draw its nouriflimcnt therefrom, which 
occafions that weakness which is commonly obferved 
in thofe trees, when planted on a dry foil ; therefore 
it is the common practice of the Nurfery-gardeners, 
to bud the Plumb ftocks either with Apricots, or 
fame free growing Peach ; and after thefe have 
grown a year, they bud the tender forts of Peaches 
upon thele fhoots, by which method many forts fuc- 
cced well, which in the common way will notthrivej 
or fcarcc keep alive and thefe the gardeners term 
double worked Peaches. 

There are fome people who of late have budded and 
grafted Cherries upon ftocks of the Cornifh, and others 
on the Morello Cherry, which, they fay, will render 
•the trees more fruitful, and lefs luxuriant in growth, fo 
that they may be kept in lefs compafs ; thefe ftocks 
having the fame effect upon Cherries, as the Paradife 
ftock hath on Apples. 

Having provided yourfelf with young ftocks of all 
thefe different forts, which fhould be raifed in the fe- 
minary the preceding year, you fhould proceed to 
tranfplanting them in October (as was before directed) 
into the Nurfery. The diftance which they fhould 
be planted, if defigned for ftandards, fhould be three 
feet and a half or four feet, row from row, and a 
foot and a half diftant in the rows ; but if for dwarfs, 
three feet row from row, and one foot in the rows, 
will be a fufHcicnt diftance. 

In taking thefe ftocks out of the feed-beds, you muft 
raife. the .ground with a fpade, in order to preferve 
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the roots as entire as pofilble ; then with your knife | 
you lhould prune off all the very fmall fibres ; and 
if there are any which have a tendency to root down- 
right, fuch roots fhould be Ihortened then having • 
thus prepared the plants, you fhould draw a line 
acrofs the ground intended to be planted, and with 
your fpade open a uench thereby exactly ftrait, into 
which you fhould place them at the di fiance before- 
mentioned, fetting them exactly upright *, and then 
put the earth in clofe to them, rilling up the trench, 
and with your foot prefs the earth gently to the 
roots of them, obferving not to difplacc them fo as 
to make the rows crooked, which will render them 
vnfightly ; thefe plants fhould by no means be head- 
ed, or pruned at top, which will weaken them, and 
caufe them to produce lateral branches, and thereby 
fpoil them. 

If the winter lhould prove very cold, it will be of 
great fervice to your young ftocks, to lay fome mulch 
upon the furface of the ground near their roots, which 
will prevent the froft from penetrating the ground, lb 
as to hurt the tender fibres which were produced af- 
ter planting \ but you fhould be careful not to let it 
lie too thick near the items of the plants, nor remain 
too long, left- the moifhire mould be prevented from 
penetrating to the roots of the plants, which it often 
does, where there is not due care taken to remove it 
away as foon as the frofl is over. 
Jn the Cummer fealbn you mult always obCerve to 
hoc anil defiroy the weeds, which, if permitted to re- 
main in the Nurfery, will greatly weaken and retard 
the growth of your flocks ; and, the fucceeding years, 
you lhould obferve to dig up the ground every fpring 
between the rows, which will loolen it fo, as that the 
fibres may eafily llukc out on each fide, and the 
weeds will thereby be deftroyed you mould alfo ob- 
fervc, where any of the llocks have (hot out lateral 
branches, to prune them off, that they may be en- 
couraged to grow upright and fmooth. 
The fecond year after planting, fuch of the flocks as 
are defigned for dwarf trees will be fit to bud, but 
thofe which are defigned for ftandards, fhould be fuf- 
fered to grow fix or feven feet high before they are 
• budded or grafted. The manner of budding and 
grafting being fully defcribed under their refpective 
heads, I fhall not repeat them in this place, nor need 
I fay any thing more of treating thefe trees after bud- 
ding, that being alfo treated of under the feveral ar- 
ticles of fruits; I fhall only add, that thofe llocks 
which were budded in the Cummer, and have failed, 
may be grafted the following fpring, but Peaches and 
Nectarines never take well from grafts, thefe fhould 
therefore be always budded. 

The ground you intend for the Flower-nurfery fhould 
be well fi tuated to the fun, but .defended from flrong 
winds, by plantations of trees or buildings, and the 
foil lhould be light and dry •, which muft always be 
obferved, cfpecially for bulbous -rooted flowers, which 
are defigned to be planted therein, the particulars 
of which are exhibited under the feveral articles of 
flowers. 

In this Nurfery fhould be planted the offsets of all 
your bulbous-rooted flowers, where they arc to re- 
main until they become blowing roots, when they 
lhould be removed into the pleafure-garden, and 
planted either in beds or borders, according to the 
goodnefs of the flowers, or the management which 
they require. 

You may alio in this ground raife the feveral Corts of 
bulbous-rooted flowers from feed, by which means 
new varieties may be obtained ; but mofl people arc 
difcou raged from fetting about this work, from the 
length of time before the feedlings will come to 
flower : however, after a pcrfon hath once begun, and 
conflantly continued fowing every year, "after the par- 
cel firft lbwn has flowered, the regular fucceflion of 
them coming annually to flower, will not render this 
method fo tedious as it at firfl appeared. 
The feed ling Auriculas, Polyanthufes, Ranuncnlufes, 
A nemonies, Carnations, &c. fhould be railed in this 
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Nurfery, where they fhould be preferved until they 
have flowered, when you fhould mark all fuch as are 
worthy of being tranfplanted into the flower-garden, 
which fhould be done in their proper feafons ; for it 
is not fo well to have all thefe feedling flowers ex- 
pofed to public view in the flower-garden, becaufe 
it always happens, that there are great numbers of 
ordinary flowers produced amongfi them, which will 
make but an indifferent appearance in the pleafure- 
garden. 

NUX AVELLANA. See Corylus. 

NUX JUG LANS. See Juglans. 

NUX VESICARIA. See Staphylodendron. 

NYCTANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 16. Jafmi- 
num. Raii Meth. Plant. Arabian Jafmine. 

The Characters are, 
The empakment of the flewer is cylindrical, permanent* and 
of one leaf cut into eight or ten acute fegments. The flower 
is of the falver-floape, of one leaf, with a cylindrical tube 
longer than the empalement, cut into eight or ten fegments at 
the top, which fpread open. It hath two fmall awl-fhaped 
ft ami n a, fit ua ted at the bottom of the tube, terminated by 
ereel fttmnits, and one roundifo depreffed germen, fupport- 
inga fingle Jlyle the length of the tube, crowned by a bifid 
creel fligma. The germen izferward becomes a roundifh 
berry with two cells, eat h containing a large roundijh feed* 
This genus of plants is range J in the firtl lection of 
Linnxms's fecond clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two flamina and one ftyle. 
The Specii-s are, 

1. Nyctanthes {Snmbac) caule volubili, foliis fubova- 
tis acutis. Hort. Upfal. 4. Nyctanthes with a winding 
ftalk and acute leaves. Jafminum Arabicum. Cluf. Cur. 
"3. The Arabian Jafmine. 

2. Nyctanthes (Hirjuta) pctiolis pedunculifque villo- 
fis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 6. Nyctanthes with the foot-ftalks of 

• the leaves and flowers hairy. Jafminum Indicum bac- 
ciferum, flore albo majore, noctu olente. Com. Hort. 
Mai. Indian berry- bearing Jafmine, with a larger white 
flower, finelling by night. 

The firft fort grows naturally in India, from whence it 
has been formerly brought to the iflands in America, 
where the plants are cultivated for ornament ; this 
rifes with a winding ftalk to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet, fending out many fmall branches, gar- 
nifhed with oval fmooth leaves near three inches long, 
and almofl two broad, of a light green, Handing op- 
fuc on lhort foot-ftalks, ending in acute points. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches, and 
alfo upon the fide fhoots, upon lhort foot-llalks 5 each 
generally fuftain three flowers, the two lower being op- 
pofite, and thcmiddle ones longer: thefe have cylindri- 
cal empalements, which are fhort, and are cut almofl 
to the bottom into eight narrow fegments. The tube of 
the flower is narrow, about half an inch long, and is 
cut at the top into eight obtufc fegments, which ex- 
pand quite flat ; they are of a pure white, and have 
a mofl agreeable odour, fomewhat like the Orange- 
flower, but fweeter; thefe flowers, when fully blown, 
drop out of their cups upon being fhaken, and fre- 
quently fall in the night, fo that when the plants arc 
in full flower, the place under them is often covered 
with flowers in the morning, which foon ch jp,^e to a 
purplifh colour. The plants continue flowering great 
part of the year, when they are kept in a proper tem- 
perature of warmth. 

There is a variety of this fort with very large double 
flowers, having a mofl agreeable odour, which grows 
naturally at Malabar, where the women firing the 
flowers to hang round their necks, and by way of 
ornament. This fort was, fome years paft, growing 
in the gardens at Hampton- Court, but was after- 
ward loft, with many other rare plants, by the igno- 
rance of the gardener ; and, for feveral years paft, 
was only known to grow in the gardens of the Duke 
of Tufcany in Europe, who kept a conftant guard 
over the plants, fo that neither cuttings or layers 
might be taken from them, fo as to be propagated ; 
but I have lately received a plant of this fort, which 
was brought from the Malabar coaft, with feveral other 
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rare plants, by Captain Quick ; and this is at pre- 
lent in fo (louri filing a ftate of health, that I hope 
loon to increafe the number of plants, which will be 
a great acquifition to the Englifh gardens. 
Linnseus has fuppofed that ibrt of Jafminc, to which 
the title of Gardenia has been given, to be the fame 
with this ; but as my plane has flowered here, fo it 

- appears plain fy to be an accidental variety of this Nyc- 
tanthes, the flowers changing to a purple colour be- 
fore they drop off", whereas the plant titled Gardenia 
changes to a bufF colour ; befide, this Nyctanthes is 
a twining plant, whereas the other is of upright 
growth : he is likewilfe as much miftaken in fup- 
pofmg it to be the fame with Rumpfius's plant, for it 
differs in many refpecls from that, as alfo from Bur- 
man's figure ; therefore if he had looked upon the 
■figure, and attended to the defcription given of this 
plant in the Pifa Garden, he could not have fuppofed 

. thefe two to be the fame plant. 

The fecond ibrt grows naturally in India, where it 
rifes to the height of a tree, dividing into many 
branches, garnifhed with large, oval, fmooth leaves, 
of a lucid green, with hairy foot-ftalks ; thefe come 
out on every ,fide the branches without order. The 
flowers are produced on the fide of the branches 
from the wings of the leaves, upon long hairy foot- 
llalks, each fuftaining feven or eight flowers, which 
are of a pure white, and very fragrant, but have longer 
tubes than thofe of the former fort. The flowers of 
this plant open in the evening, and drop oft" in the 
morning, which has occafioned fome to give it the 
title of Arbor Trillis, or the Sorrowful-tree, from its 
calling the flowers in the morning ; this is very rare 
in Europe at prefent. 

The plants of the firft fort are frequently brought from 
Italy by the Italian gardeners, who bring Orange- 
trees here for fale but thofe plants are always grafted 
upon flocks of the common Jafmine, which do not 
keep pace in their growth with the graft, fb become 
very unfightly, when the plants are grown to any fize*, 
befides, the ftocks are very fubject to fhoot from the 
bottom^ and if thefe fhoots arc not conflantly rubbed 
off, they will draw the nourilhmcnt from the graft 
and ftarve it : therefore the beft method to obtain 
the plants, is to propagate them by layers or cuttings; 
the former is the fureft method, for unlefs the cuttings 
are very carefully managed, they will not take root ; 
and as the ftalks of this fort are pliable, they may 
be eafily brought down, and laid in pots filled with a 
loft loamy foil, which fhould be plunged into a hot- 
bed of tan : if the branches are laid down in the 
fpring and carefully watered, they' will put out roots 
by autumn, when they may be cut from the old 
plants, and each transplanted into a feparate fmall 
pot, and then plunged into the tan-bed, where they 
ihould be (haded from the fun till they have taken 
. new root. 

If thefe plants arc propagated by cuttings, they fhould 
be planted from May to Auguft, into pots rilled with 
the before-mentioned earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed of tanners bark. The pots fhould be 
pretty large, and there may be ten or twelve cuttings 
planted in each if thefe pots are clofely covered with 
bell or hand-glafies to exclude the air, it will greatly 
promote their taking root ; they muft alfo be fhaded 
from the fun in the heat of the day, and gently re- 
freflied with water when the earth is dry •, with this 
management the cuttings will have taken root by Au- 
guft, when they may be t ran fp lan ted into feparate 
pots, and treated in the fame way as the layers. 
Thefe plants may be preferved in a moderate degree 
of warmth, but if they are plunged into the tan-bed 
of the bark-ftovc, they will thrive much better, and 
produce a greater quantity of flowers ; and as the 
leaves continue all the year, the plants will make a 
fine appearance in the ftove at all feafons, and produce 
flowers great part of the year. 
The fecond fort requires the fame treatment, but is 
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much more difficult to propagate, fo is very rarely 
found in the European gardens j there' were' two or 
three of thefe plants brought from Florence a few 
years fince, but they were put into the hands of un- 
fkilful perlbns, fo were loflr. 
NYMPHS A. Tourn. Lift. R. H. 26*0. tab. 137, 
138. Lin. Gen. Plant. 579. [is fo called, becaufe it 
grows in water, which the poets feign to be the refi- 
dence of die nymphs.] The Water Lily; in French^ 
Nenufar. 

The Char actp. us are, 
The empalemcnt of the flower is compofed of four or fivi 
coloured leaves, and is permanent. The flower hath many 
petals which are f nailer than the en^alemeyit^ fitting on 
the fide, of the germen, for the mqft part in a fingle ft- 
ries. ft hath a great number of Jhort, plain, incurved 
ftamina, with oblong fufnmits, like threads, growing to their 
borders It hath a targe oval germen, but no Jlyle, with 
an orbicular, plain, target -fhaped fligma, fitting clofc, 
whofe border is crenated and is permanent. The germen 
afterward becomes a hard, oval, flcfljy fruit, with a rude 
narrow neck, crowned at the top, and divided into ten or 
fifteen cells full of pulp, with many roundi/h feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion 
of LiniKtus's thirteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many male parts and but 
one female. 

The Species are, 

1. NYMi»HiiiA (Lutca) foliis cordatis integerrimis, calyce 
petalis majore pcntaphyllo. Flor. Lap. 2 1 8. Water 
Lily with entire heart-jbaped leaves, whofe cmpalcmcnt 
conjifts of five leaves larger than the petals. Nymphaia' 
lutea major. C. B. P. 133. Greater' yellow Water Lily. 

2. Nymph^ea {Alba) foliis cordatis integerriniis, calyce 
quadrifido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 510. Water Lily with 
heart-Jhaped entire leaves, and a four-pointed empalcment. 
Nympha?a alba major. C. B. P. 193. Greater white 
Water Lily. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus which 
are natives of warm countries, but as they cannot 
without great difficulty be cultivated here, fo I mail 
not enumerate them for unlefs there is a contrivance 5 
for ftanding water in the ftove, in which the plants 
may be planted, they will not grow ; and fuch a place 
would be injurious to mod other plants in the ftove, 
by occafioning damps ; fo that unlefs a ftove was con- 
trived on purpofe for fome of thefe aquatic plants, ic 
would be imprudent to attempt their cultivation. 
The two forts here mentioned, grow naturally in 
Handing waters in many parts of England ; they have 
large roots, which arc faftened in the ground, from 
which arife the ftalks to the furface of the water, 
where the leaves expand and float they are large, 
roundifli, and heart-fliaped. The flowers arife be- 
tween the leaves, and fwim upon the furface of the 
water. The white fort has a faint fweet feent ; thefe 
appear in July, and are fuccceded by large roundifli 
feed-vcflels, filled with fliining black feeds, which 
ripen toward the end of Auguft, when they fink to 
the bottom of the water. 

The beft method to propagate thefe plants is, to pro- 
cure fome of their feed-vcflels juft as they are ripe 
and ready to open ; thefe fhould be thrown into ca- 
nals, or large ditches of ftanding water, where the feeds . 
will fink to the bottom, and the following fpring the 
plants will appear floating upon the furface of the wa- 
ter, and in June and July will produce their beauti- 
ful large flowers. When they are once' fixed to the 
place, they will multiply exceedingly, fo as to cover 
the whole furface of the water in a few years. 
In fome fmall gardens I have feen the plants cultivated 
in large troughs of water, where they have flourifhcd 
very well, and have annually produced great quanti- 
ties of flowers ; but as the expence of thefe troughs 
is pretty great (their in fides requiring to be lined 
with lead, to preferve them) there are but few peo- 
ple who care to be at that charge. 

OAK. 
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OA K. Sec Quercus. 
OBEL1SCOTHECA, 
BECK. I A. 
OCHRUS. Sec Pisum. 
OCULUS CHRISTI. See Horminum Svl- 

VESTRE. 

O C Y M U M. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 203. tab. 96. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 651. Bafil; in French, Bqfilic. 

The Characters are, 
The empakment of the flower is floor t* permanent* of one 
leaf divided into two lips * the upper, lip is plain* bifid* 
and heart-Jhaped \ the under is cut into four acute figments. 
*fbe fie zver is of the lip kind* of one petal inverted. It 
has a jhort fpreading tube ; the rifing lip is broad* and 
tut into four obtttfe equal parts •, the reflexed lip is long* 
narrow* and fawed. It hath four ftamina in the lower 
Up* which are deflexed, two of which are a little longer 
than the other* terminated by halflmoon-fhapcd fummtts. 
T he germcn is divided into four parts* fupporting a flcn- 
der Jtyle* fltuatcd with the ftamina* crowned by a bifid 
ftigma. The germcn afterward become four naked feeds 
inch fed in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linncus's fourteenth dais, which contains thofe 

Slants whofe flowers have two long and two fhorter 
am in a, and their feeds have no covering. 
The Species are, 

1. Ocymum {Bafilicum) foliis ovatis glabris, calycibus 
ciliatis. Hort. Cliff. 315. Bafil with oval fmooth leaves* 

and hairy impalements. Ocymurn caryophyllatum 
mains. C. B. P. 226. Greater Clove-fcented* or common 

Bafil. 

2. Ocymum {Minimum) foliis ovatis integerrimis. Hort. 
Upfal. 169. Bafil with oval entire leaves. Ocymum 
minimum. C. B. P. 226. The leaft Bafil* commonly 
called Bujh Bafil. 

3. Ocymum {Medium) hirfutum, foliis ovato-lariceolatis 
acuminatis dentatis. Hairy Bafil with oval fpear-Jhaped 

leaves which are indented* and end in acute points. Ocy- 
mum medium vulgatius & nigrum. J. B. 3. p. 2. 
247. Common middle black Bafil. 
Ocymum (Americanwn) foliis ovato-oblongis ferratis, 
bractcis cordatis reflexis concavis fpicis filiformibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 833. Bafil with oval* oblong* fawed 
leaves* and heart-fhaped* concave* reflexed braclea. 

5. Ocymum {Campechianum) foliis lanceolatis fubtus in- 
canis, petiolis longifiimis villofis floribus peduncula- 
tis. Bafil with Jpear-Jhaped leaves* which are hoary on 
their under fide, and very long haity foot-ftalks to the 
flowers. Ocymum Campechianum odoratiflimum. 
Houft. MSS. The fiveet eft - f cent ed Bafil of Campcachy. 

6. Ocymum (Frutcfcens) racemis fecund is laterahbus, 
caulc erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 832. Bafil with fruitful 
fpikes of flowers on the fide of the ftalk* which are erccl. 
Ocymum Zcylanicum, pcrenne, odorauflimum lati- 
folium. Burm. Zeyl. 174. tab. 80. fol 1. Sweet-fccnted 
perennial Bafil of Ceylon* with broad leaves. 
The three firft forts grow naturally in India and Per- 
fia ; of thefe there are a great variety, which differ in 
the fizc, fhape, and colour of their leaves, as alfo in 
their odour ; but as thefe differences are accidental, 
lb I have not enumerated them, being convinced from 
repeated experiments, that the feeds of one plant will 
produce many varieties. 

The firft fort riles with a brandling ftalk afoot and a 
half high; the leaves are large, oval, and fmooth - x 
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the ftalk is hairy, and four-cornered ; the leaves arc 
placed by pairs oppofite, and the branches alfo come 
out in the fame manner * the ftalk is terminated by a 
whorled fpike of flowers, which is five or fix inches 
long, and the branches are alfo terminated by fhort 
fpikes of (lowers of the fame fort * the whole plant 
has a ftrong fcent of Cloves. 
Of this there are the following varieties : 

1. The fringed-leaved Bafil with purple leaves. 

2. The green fringed-leaved Bafil. 

3. The green Bafil with ftudded leaves. 

4. The large-leaved Bafil. 

The fecond iort is a low bufhy plant, which feldom 
riles more than fix inches high, fpreading out into 
branches from the bottom, forming an orbicular 
head * the leaves are fmall, oval, and fmooth, (land- 
ing oppofite on fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers are 
produced in whorls toward the top of the branches 5 
they are fmaller than thofe of the former fort, and are 
feldom fucceeded by ripe feeds in England. 
Of this there are fome varieties, as 

1. The lmalleft Bafil with black purple leaves. 

2. The fmalleft Bafil with variable leaves. 
The third fort is the common Bafil which is ufed in 
medicine, and alfo in the kitchen, particularly by the 
French cooks, who make great ufeof it in their foupa 
and lauces. This rifes about ten inches high, fend- 
ing out branches by pairs oppofite, from the bottom * 
the ftalks and branches are four-cornered ; the leaves 
are oval, fpear-fhaped, ending in acute points, and 
are indented on their edges the whole plant is hairy, 
and has a ftrong fcent of Cloves, too powerful for 
molt perfons, but to fome it is very agreeable : the 
whole plant is an ingredient in the compound Briony- 
water. 

There are fome varieties of this fpecics, viz. 

1. Common Bafil with very dark green leaves, and 
a Violet-coloured flower. 

Curled-leaved Bafil with fhort fpikes of flowers. 
Narrow-leaved Bafil fmelling like Fennel. 
Middle Bafil with a fcent of Citron. 
Bafil with ftudded leaves. 
Bafil with leaves of three colours. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in India-, this rifes 
with a branching ftalk a foot and a half high, which 
is taper, and of a purplifh colour •* the leaves are 
fhort and hairy ; they arc of an oval oblong figure, 
ending in obtufe points, and are fawed on their edges,, 
{landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The ftalks 
are terminated by three fpikes of flowers, that in the 
middle being longer than the other two * the fpikes 
are narrow, and the flower have fliort foot-ftalks ; 
under each whorl of flowers are two fmall leaves (or 
braclea) placed oppofite, which are heart-fhaped, con- 
cave, and reflexed. The flowers are fmall, and in 
fome plants are of a purplifh colour, but in 
they are white ; their empalements are fmooth, and 
cut into five parts at the top ; the ftyle of the flower 
is longer than the petal, and the whole plant has a 
ftrong, fweet, aromatic odour. 

The fifth lbrt rifes with an upright ftalk near two fret 
high, fending out fometimes two, and at others four 
branches towards the top, oppofite, garnifhed with 
Ipear-fhaped leaves about three inches long, and one 
broad in the middle, leflening at both ends to a point ; 
their foot-ftalks are two inches long x and arc hairy. 

The 
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The flowers grow in whorled (pikes at the top of the 
(talks, the Bowers ftanding upon foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
taining three flowers 9 thefe are about the fize of thofe 
of the common Bafil, and are white 5 the whole plant 
has«a ftrong aromatic odour. It grows naturally at 
Campeachy. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the ifland of Cey- 
lon ; this rifes with a fquare (talk two feec high, 
which is hairy, and divides into three branches at 
the top ; the lower leaves are roundifh, ending in 
points ; they are hairy, and crenated on their edges, 
Handing upon (lender foot-ftalks j the leaves on the 
(talks are narrower and (horter, and have foot-ftalks 
an inch long j the (talks are terminated by three fpikes 
of flowers in whorls, that in the middle being the 
longeft. The flowers are reflexed and hang down- 
ward, they arc white, and larger than thofe of the 
common fort. This plant has lefs odour than the 
other forts. 

Thefe plants being molt of them annual, are propa- 
gated from feeds, which (hould be fown in March, 
upon a moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants are 
come up, they (hould be tranfplanted into another 
moderate hot- bed, obfervihg to water and (hade them 
until they have taken root ; after which they (hould 
have plenty of air in mild weather, otherwife they 
will draw up very weak 5 you muffc alfo water them 
frequently, for they love moifturc. In May they 
(hould be taken up with a ball of earth to their roots, 
and tranfplahted either into pots or borders, obferv- 
ing to (hade diem until they have taken root ; after 
which they will require ho farther care but to clear 
them from weeds, and refrefti them with water in 
. dry weather. Though thefe plants are only propa- 
gated from feeds, yet if you have any particular fort 
which may arife from feeds, which you are defirous 
to increafe, you may take off cuttings any time in 
May, and plant them oh a moderate hot-bed, ob- 
serving to water and (hade them for about ten days ; 
in which time they will take root, and in three weeks 
time be fit to remove, either into pots or borders, 
with the feedling plants* In September thefe plants 
will perfect their feeds, when thole forts which ap- 
pear the moftdiftincl, (hould have their feeds preferved 
feparate, for fowing the following fpring. 
The feeds of thefe plants are ufually brought from the 
fouth of France or Italy every fpring, becaufe fome of 
them feldom ripen their feeds in this country in the 
open air. But whoever is curious to preferve the feeds 
or any of the varieties, (hould place them in an airy 
glafs-cafe or (love in the autumn, when the weather 
begins to be cold or wet ; and by Supplying them 
with water, and letting them have free air every day 
in mild weather, they will perfect their feeds very 
well in this country. 

The fifth fort is more tender than any of the other ; 
this was difcovered growing wild at Campeachy, by 
the late Dr. William Houftoun, who font the feeds 
' to England. This (hould be fown on a hot-bed early 
in the fpring, and when the plants are come up, 
they (hould be tranfplanted on another very tempe- 
rate hot-bed to bring them forward j and when they 
have obtained (trength, they (hould be each tranf- 
planted into a feparate pot, and placed either in the 
llove, or on a moderate hot-bed, where they may 
have a large (hare of air in warm weather ; but by 
being (helrcred from the cold and wet, the plants will 
perfect their feeds very well in England. 
The fixth fort grows to be (hrubby, and if placed 
in a moderate warmth in winter, may be prclerved 
two years ; but this will ripen its feeds the firft year, 
if the plants are brought forward in the fpring •, but 
if this fliould fail, the plants may be placed in the 
novo, where they may be kept through the winter, 
and the following feafon they will perfect their feeds. 
In the fumrncr the plants (hould be placed in the open 
air in a flickered fltuation, and in warm weather they 
(hould hrtve plenty of water. 

There ruve been many fictitious ftories handed down 
through fcvcral generations, of fcorpions being bred 
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in the brain of perfons who frequently frnelled this 
plant; and others have averted, that fcorpions com- 
monly breed under the plants, but thefe itories are 
without foundation : but it is certain, that the odour 
of thele plants is too ftrong for molt perfons, cfpeci- 
ally in a room, or if near them for which reafon they 
(hould not be placed too near die habitation, becauie 
if they are in any quantity, the odour will extend at 
times to mo(t of the apartments when the windows 
are open. 

CENANTHE. Tourn. Inft. k. H. 312. tab. 166". 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 314. [OiVavfa, of Own, a Vine, and 

"A»Q<gy* a flower. The ancients.' called any plane 

CEnanthe that flowered at the fame time with the 

Vine, or whofe flowers had the fariie odour.] Water 

Dropwort. 

The Characters are, 

It is a plant with an umbelliferous flower * the principal 

umbel has but few rays, but the particular umbels have 

many fhort ones. The principal involucrum is compofed 

of many fingle leaves* which are /horter than the umbel ; 

the fin aller umbels have many finall leaves \ the rays of 

the principal umbel are difform. Thofe flowers in the 

difk are hermaphrodite* and are compofed of five heart- 

/hoped inflexed petals, which are almoft equal j thofe 

of the rays are male* and have five large unequal 

petals which are bifid ; they h.rje five fingle Jlamina 

terminated by roundijh fimmits. The germ en is fit ua ted 

under the flower* fitpporting two azvl-jhaped permanent 

ftyles* crowned by cbtufe fiigmas. The go men afterward 

becomes an oval fruit* divided into two parts* containing 

two almoft oval feeds, convex on one fide and plain on the 
other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five (lamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. CEnanthe {Crocata) foliis omnibus multifidis obtufis 
fuba;qualibus. Hort. ClitT. 99. Water Dropwort* 
whofe leaves all end in many oltufe pcints y and are almoft 
equal, CEnanthe fucco virofo, acuta; facte lobelii. 
J. B. 3. p. 2. 193. Hemlock Dropwort. 

2. CEnanthe (Ftftulofa) (tolonifera, foliis caulinis pin- 
hatis filiformibus fiftulofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 254. Water' 
Dropwort* with /lender* fiftular*. winged leaves growing 
on the ftalks. CEnanthe aquatica. C. B. P. 162. Wa- 
ter Dropwort. 

3. CEnanthe (Pimpinelloides) folio! is radicalibus cunea- 
tis fifiis, caulinis integris linearibus longiflimis cana- 
liculars. Hort. Cliff. 99. Water Dropwort whofe lower 
leaves are oval and cut* but thofe on the ftalks entire* 
narrow * and channelled. CEnanthe apii folio. C. B. P. 

162. IVater Dropwort with a Smallage leaf. 

4. CEnanthe (Prolifera) umbellularum pedunculis 
marginalibus longioribus ramofis mafculis. Hort. 
Upial. 63. Heater Dropwort whofe foot-ftalks on the 
borders of the umbels are longer* branching* and bear 
male flowers. CEnanthe prolifcra Apula. C. B. P. 

163. Childing tVater Dropwort tf Apulia. 

5. CEnanthe (Globulofa) f ru&ibus globofis. Hort. Cliff. 
99. Water Dropwort with globular fruit. CEnanthe 
Lufitanica, femine craffiore globofo. Tourn. Inlt. 
313. Portugal Water Dropwort, with a thicker globu- 
lar feed. 

The firft of thofe here mentioned, is very common 
by the fides of the Thames on each fide London, a<? 
alfo by the fides of large ditches and rivers in divers 
parts of England : this plant commonly grows four 
or five feet high with ftrong jointed ftalks, which, 
being broken, emit a yellowilh foetid juice •* the leaves 
arc fomewhat like thofe of the common Hemlock, 
but are of a lighter green colour : the roots divide 
into four or five large taper ones, which, when fepa- 
rated, have fome refemblance to Parfneps * for which 
fome ignorant perfons have boiled them, whereby 
themfelves and family have been poifoned. 
This plant is one of the moft poifonous we. know ; 
the juice which is at firft like milk, turns afterward 
to a Saffron colour : if a perfon (hould fwallow ever 
fo little of this juice, it will fo contract every part ic 
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touches, that there will immediately follow a terrible 
inflammation and gangrene : and what is worfe, 
there has not yet been found an antidote again ft it ; 
for which reafon, we ought to be very careful to 
know this plant, in order to avoid it, for fear we 
fhould take it for any other like it, which would cer- 
tainly prove fatal. 

The poifonous quality of this plant, had led fome 
pcrfons to believe it to be the Cicuta of the ancients ; 
but according to Wepfer, the Sium a)terum olufatri 
facie or" Lobel, is what* the ancients called Cicuta, 
may be fecn at large in Wcpfer's book De Cicuta. 
The fecond fort is very common in moid foils, and 
by the fides of rivers in divers parts of England : this 
is not fuppofed to be near fo ftrong as the firft, but 
is of a poifonous quality. 

All the forts of thefe plants naturally grow in moift 
places, fo that whoever hath a mind to cultivate 
them, fhould fow their feeds foon after they are ripe 
in autumn, upon a moift foil, where they will come 
up, and thrive exceedingly the following fummer, 
and require no farther care but to clear them from 
weeds. 

OENOTHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 424. Onagra. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 302. tab. 156. Tree Primrofe. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf having a long 
cylindrical tube, cat into four acute fegments at the brim, 
which turn backward. The flower has four heart-Jhaped 
petals, which are lengthways infer ted in the divijions of 
the empalement. It hath eight awl-Jhaped incurved fta- 
mina, which arc infrted in ihc tube of the empalement, 
and are terminated by oblong proftrate fummits. The cy- 
lindrical germ en is Jit it a ted under the tube of the empale- 
ment, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by a thick qua- 
drifld, obtufe, reflexed Jiigma. The germ en afterward 
becomes a four-cornered cylindrical capfule having four 
cells, which are filled with fmall angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnaius's eighth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whole flowers have eight ltamina and one ftyle. 

The Species arc, 
OEnothera (Biennis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis planis, 
caule muricato fubvillofo Vir. Cliff. 33. Tree Prim- 
rofe, with plain, oval, fpcar-jhaped leaves, and a rough 
hairy flalk. Onagra latifolia. Tourn. Inft. 302. Broad- 
leaved Tree Primrofe. 
t. CEnothera (Anguftifolia) foliis lanccolatis dentatis, 
caule hifpido. Tree Primrofe with fpear-Jhaped indented 
leaves, and a prickly flalk. Onagra an gu ft i folia, caule 
rubro, More minorc. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 302. Nar- 
row-leaved Tree Primrofe, with a red flalk and a fmaller 
flower. 

. Oenothera (Glabra) foliis lanceolatis planis, caule 
glabro. Tree Primrofe with plain Jpear-Jhaped leaves, 
and a fmooth flalk. 

, CEnothera (MolliJ/ima) foliis lanccolatis undulatis. 
Vir. Cliff. 33. Tree Primrofe with waved Jpear-Jhaped 
leaves. Onagra Bonarienfls villofa, flore mucabili. 
Hort. Elth. 297. Hairy Tree Primrofe of Buenos Ayres, 
with a changeable flower. 

. CEnothera (Pumila) foliis radical ibus ovatis, cauli- 
nis lanceolatis obtulis, capfulis ovatis fuicatis. Tab. 
188. Tree Primrofe with oval leaves at the root, thofe 
on the* ftalks Jpear-Jhaped, blunt-pointed, and oval fur- 
rowed fecd-veffeh. 

The other fpecies which have been formerly placed in 
this genus, are now under Jussi^ea and Ludwigia, 
to which the reader is de fired to turn. 
The three firft forts grow naturally in Virginia, and 
in other parts of North America, from whence their 
feeds were brought to Europe in the beginning of the 
fixtccnth century ; but they are now become fo com- 
mon in many parts of Europe, as to be taken for na- 
tives. The firft hath a long, thick, taper root, which 
runs deep into the ground, from which arife many 
obtufe leaves which fpread flat on the ground be- 
tween thefe the ftalks come out, which rife between 
three and four feet high, and is of a pale green 
colour, a little hairy, and about the thicknefs of a 
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finger, full of pith 5 this is garniflied with long nar- 
row leaves fet. clofe to the ftalk, without order. The 
flowers are produced all along the flalk from the wings 
of the leaves, the germcn fitting clofe to the ftalk, 
from the top of which arifes the tube of the flower, 
which is narrow, more than two inches long ; at the 
top is the empalement, which is cut into four acute 
fegments, which are reflexed downward. The petal 
of the flower is cut into four large obtufe fegments, 
which in the evening are expanded quite flat, but arc 
fhut in the day ; thefe are of a bright yellow colour. 
From the flower opening in the evening, many per- 
fons call it the Ni^ht Primrofe. The plants begin to 
flower about Midfummer, and as the ftalks advance 
in height, fo other flowers are produced, whereby 
there is a fucceflion of flowers on the fame plant till 
autumn. 

The fecond fort hath red ftalks, which are fet with 
rough protuberances : it does not rile fo high as the 
firft, the leaves are narrower, and the flowers are 
fmaller. 

The third fort differs from the firft, in having fhort- 
er ftalks, narrower leaves, and fmaller Rowers ; and 
from the fecond, in having fmooth ftalks, which are 
of a pale green colour. Thefe differences are perma- 
nentj fo they are undoubtedly different fpecies. 
The fourth fort grows naturally at Buenos Ay res ; 
this hath a fhrubby ftalk more than two feet high, 
hairy, garniflied with narrow fpcar-ihaped leavesendmg 
in acute points ; thefe fit clofe to the ftalks, being a 
little waved on their edges. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves along the ftalks, like 
the other forts ; they are fiift of a pale yellow, but as 
ihey decay change to an Orange colour , rhev are 
fmaller than thofe of either of the former forts," and 
expand only in the evening ; the feed-veffels arc len- 
der, taper, and hairy. This flowers at the fame time 
with the former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Canada, from whence 
the feeds were brought to Paris a few years pair. 
This is a perennial plant ; the root is fibrous the 
lower leaves are oval and fmall, fitting clofe to the 
ground , the ftalk is flender, near a foot high, and is 
garniflied with fmall fpear-fhaped leaves, of a light 
green, ending in blunt points, fitting clofe to the 
ftalks. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves like the other fpecies ; thefe are fmall, of a 
bright yellow colour, and appear at the fame time as 
the former, and are fucceeded by fhort, oval, fur- 
rowed feed-veficls, filled with fmall feeds. 
The three firft forts are very hardy plants, and if once 
brought into a garden, and the feeds permitted to 
fcatter, there will be a fupply of plants without anv 
care. They are biennial, and pcriih after they have 
pcrfefted their feeds. The feeds of thefe plants 
fhould be fown in the autumn, for thofe which are 
fown in the fpring feldom rife the fame year : when 
the plants come up, they fhould be thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the care they 
require till the autumn, when they fhould be trans- 
planted to the places where they are defigncd to 
flower j but as the roots of thefe plants ftrike deep in 
the ground, fo there fhould be care taken not to 
cut or break them in removing. The plants will 
thrive in almoft any foil or fituation, and will flower 
in London in fmall gardens, better than moft other 
plants. 

The fourth fort is now become pretty common in 
the Englifh gardens, for if the feeds of this are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up the follow- 
ing fpring, and require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin them where they 
grow too clofe. If thefe plants are kept in pots, and 
placed in a green- hcufc in the autumn, they will live 
through the winter *, but as they produce flowers and 
feeds in the open air, the plants are feldom p refer ved 
longer. 

The fifth fort is perennial, and may be propagated 
either by parting of the roots, br by feeds : if it is by 
the former, the beft time for doing^ it is in the "fpring ; 

but 
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but if they are propagated by feeds, thefe fhould be 
fown in the autumn ; and the fiireft way is to fow 
the feeds in pots, and place them under a hot-bed 
frame in winter : in the. fpring the plants will appear, 
and when they are fit to remove, a few of them may 
be planted in fmall pots, to be flickered under a 
common frame in the winter ; and the others may 
be planted in a fheltered border, where they will en- 
dure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and 
the following fummer they will produce flowers and 
feeds in plenty; fo there will be little occafion for part- 
ing of their roots, becaule the feedling plants will 
be much ftronger and flower better, than thofe propa- 
gated by offsets. 
OlDENLANDIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 42. tab. 

, 36. Lin. Gen. Plant. 143. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flozver is permanent, fitting upon 
the germen, and is cut into five parts. The flower has 
four oval petals which fpread open, and are double the 
length of the empalement, and four ftamina terminated by 
fmall fumtnits. It hath a roundifh germcn fit ua ted under 
the flower, fupporting a Jingle fly Uncrowned by an indent- 
ed ffligma. T be germen afterward turns to a globular 
capfule with two cells, filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedrion of 
Linnaius's fourth clafs, which includes thofe ; plants 
whole flowers have four ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus in the 
Englilh gardens, which is, 

Oi.denlanjma {Corymbofa) pedunculis multifloris, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 119. Otdenlandia 
with many flowers on a foot-ftalk, and linear fpcar- 
Jhaped leaves. Oldenlandia humilis hyflbpifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. "Dwarf Oldenlandia having a Hyffop leif. 
This plant was difcovered in America by Father Plu- 
rnier, who gave this name to it in honour of Henry 
Bernard Oldenland, a German, who was difciple of 
Dr, Herman at Leyden, and was a very curious bo- 
tanift. 

The leeds of this plant were fent into England by 
Mr. Robert Millar, who gathered them in Jamaica. 
It is a low annual plant, which feldom rifes above 
three or four inches high, and divides into many 
branches which fpread near the ground. Thefe 
branches are furnifhed with long narrow leaves, which 
are placed oppofitc. From the wings of the leaves 
arifes the flower-ftalk, which grows about an inch, or 
a little more in length, and divides into three or four 
fmaller foot-ftalks j on the top of each of thefe, ftands 
one fmall white flower. 

The feeds of this plant mould be fown early in the 
fpring on a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted on another hot-bed, 
or into fmall pots, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obferving to water and made 
them until they have taken root ; after which time 
they muft have a large fhare of free air in warm wea- 
ther, and fhould be frequently refrefhed with water. 
With this management the plants will flower in June, 
and their feeds will ripens in July, fo that the feeds 
muft be gathered from time to time as they ripen ; 
for as the branches grow larger, fo there will be frefh 
flowers produced until autumn, when the plants 
will perifh but if the feeds are permitted to fcatter 
in the pots, the plants will foon after appear, which 
will live through the winter, provided they arc placed 
in - the ftovc, and will flower early the following 
fpring. 

OLEA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 598. tab. 370. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 20. [of 'EW*,] the Olive ; in French, 
Olivier. 

The Characters are, 
// has a fmall tubulous empalement of one leaf, cut into 
four fegments at the top. T be flower confifts of one petal 
which is tubulous, cut at the brim into four fegments 
which fpread open. It has two fhort ftamina terminated 
hy creel fummits, and a roundifh germen fupporting a fhort 
Jlyk crowned hy a thick bifid ftigma. The germen after- 
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ward turns to an oval fmooth fruit ( or berry) with one 
cell, indofing an oblong oval nut. 

This genus of plants is ranged, in the firft lection of 
Linna?us*s fecond clafs, which contains thole plai 
whole flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
1* Olea (Gal/ica) foliis lineari-lanceolatis fubtus incanis. 
Olive with linear fpcar-fljaped leaves, which are hoary on 
their tinder fide. Olea fructu obi on go minori. Tourn. 
Inft. R. PI. 599.' Olive with a -fmaller oblcug fruit, 
commonly called Provence Olive. 

2. Olea (Hijpanica) foliis lanceolads, fructu ovato. 
Olive with fpear-fheped leaves, and an egg Jhaped fruiti 
Olea fructu niaximo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 599. Olive 
with the largeft fruit, called the Spanifh Olive. 

3. Olea (Sylveftris) foliis lanceolads obtufis rigidis, 
fubtus incanis. Olive with fpear-Jhaped, obtufe, rigid 
leaves, which are hoary on their under fide. Olea fyl- 
veftris, folio duro, fubtus incano. C. B. P. 472. 
The wild Olive with a hard leaf, and hoary on its un- 
der fide. 

4. Olea (Africana) foliis lanceolatis lucid is, ramis tere- 
tibus. Olive with fpear Jhaped pining leaves, and taper 
branches. Olea Afra, folio longo, lato, fupra atro- 
viridi fplcndente, infra pallide viridi. Boer. Ind. alt. 
2. 218. African Olive, with a long, broad, Jhining leaf, 
of a greenifb black above, and pale on its under fide. 

5. Olea* ( Buxifolia) foliis ovatis rigidis fefiilibus. Olive 
with oval ftiff leaves, fitting clofe to the branches. Olea 
Afra, folio buxi crallb atroviridi, lncido, cortice albo 
fcabro. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 218. African Olive, with a 
thitk, darky pining Box leaf; and a rough white harki 
commonly called Box-leaved Olive. 

The firft fort is what the inhabitants of the fouth of 
France chiefly cultivate, becaufc from. this fpecies the 
beftoil is made, which is a great branch of trade in 
Provence and Languedoc ; and it is the fruit of this 
fort which is moft eftcemcd when pickled : of this 
there are fome varieties the firft is called Olive Pi- 
choline ; there is another with dark green fruit, one 
with white fruit, and another with fmaller and rounder 
fruit ; but as thefe are fuppofed to be only accidental 
varieties which have rifen from the fame feeds, I 
have not enumerated them. 

The Olive feldom rifes to be a large tree, and is 
rarely feen with a Angle ftem, but frequently two or 
three items rife from the fame root ; thefe grow from 
twenty to thirty feet high, putting out branches 
from the fides almoft their whole length, which are 
covered with a gray bark, and garnifhed with ftiff 
•leaves about two inches and a half long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, gradually diminifhing to 
both ends ; they art of a lively green on their upper 
fide, and hoary on their under, Handing oppofite. 
The flowers are produced in fmall bunches from the 
wings of the leaves *, they are fmall, white, and have 
fhort tubes, fpreading open at the top thefe are 
fuccceded by oval fruit, which, in warm countries, 
ripen in the autumn. 

The fecond fort is chiefly cultivated in Spain, where 
the trees grow to a much larger fize than the former 
fort ; the leaves are much larger, and not fo white on 
their under fide ; and the fruit is near twice the fize 
of thofe of the Provence Olive, but are of a ftrong 
rank flavour, and the oil made from thefe, is too 
ftrong for moft Englilh palates. 

The third fort is the wild Olive, which grows natu- 
rally in woods, in the fouth of France, Spain, and 
Italy, fo is never cultivated v the leaves of this fort 
are much fhorter and ftifter than thofe of the other ; 
the branches are frequently armed with thorns, and 
the fruit is fmall and of no value. 
The fourth and fifth forts grow naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope*, the fourth rifes to the height of the 
firft, to which it bears fome refemblance, but the 
bark is rougher ; the leaves are not fo long, and are 
of a lucid green on their upper fide * but as this does 
not produce fruit in Europe, I can give no account 
of it ' • 

The 
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The fifth fort is of humbler growth, feldom rifing 
more than four or five feet high, fending out branches 
from the root upward, forming a buihy Ihrub ; the 
branches arc taper, and covered with a gray bark ; 
the leaves are oval, very ftiff, and (mailer than thole 
of the other fpecies. This has not produced any fruit 

in tengland. 

Ail thefe forts are preferved in the gardens of the 
curious, but they are rather too tender to thrive in the 
open air, in the neighbourhood of London, ' where 
they are ibmetimes planted againft walls, and with a 
little protection in very fevere froft, they are main- 
tained pretty well ; but in Devonfhire there are fome 
of thefe rrees, which have grown in the open air ma- 
ny years, and are fetdom injured by the froft, but 
the fu miners are not warm enough to bring the fruit 
to maturity. There were feveral of thefe trees planted 
againft a .warm wall at Cambden-houfe near Kcnfing- 
ton, which fucceeded very well, till their tops were 
advanced above the wall ; after which they were ge- 
nerally killed in winter, fo far down as to the top of 
the wall. Thefe in 171 9 produced a good number 
of fruit, which grew fo large as to be fit for pickling ; 
but fince that time, their fruit has feldom grown to 
any fize. 

The Olive was, by the ancients, con fide red as a ma- 
ritime tree, and they fuppofed it would not thrive at 
any diftance from the fea ; but by experience, we rind 
they will fucceed very well in any country, where the 
air is of a proper temperature of heat, though the 
trees are found to bear the fpray of the fea better than 
moft other forts. 

In Languedoc and Provence, where the Olive-tree is 
jrrcatly cultivated, they propagate it by truncheons 
fplit from the roots of the trees 5 for as thefe trees 
are frequently hurt by hard frofts in winter, fowhen 
their tops are killed, they fend up feveral ftalks 
from the root -, and when thefe are grown pretty 
ftrong, they feparate them with an ax from the root, 
in the doing of which they are careful to prelerve a 
few roots to the truncheons •, thefe are cut off in the 
fpring, after the danger of froft is over, and plant- 
ed about two feet deep in the ground, covering the 
furface with litter or mulch, to prevent the fun and 
wind from penetrating and drying of the ground ; 
when the plants have taken new root, they are care- 
ful to ftir the ground and deftroy the weeds. 
This tree will grow in almoft any foil, but when it is 
planted in rich moift ground, they grow larger and 
make a finer'appearance, than in poor land but the 
fruit is of lefs efteem, becaufe the oil made from it is 
not fo good as that which is produced in a leaner foil. 
The chalky ground is efteemed the beft for thefe trees, 
and the oil which is made from the trees growing in 
that fort of land is much finer, and will keep longer 
than the other. 

In the countries where the inhabitants are curious in 
the making of their oil, they are frequently obliged to 
get truncheons of the ordinary forts of Olives to 
plant ; but after they have taken good root, they 
graft them with the fort of Olive which they prefer 
10 the others. In Languedoc they chiefly propagate 
the Cormeau, the Ampoulan, and Moureau, which 
are three varieties of the firft fpecies : but in Spain 
the fecond fort is generally cultivated, where they 
have more regard to the fize of the fruit, and the 
quantity of oil they will produce, than to their quality. 
If the culture of thefe trees was well underftood by 
the inhabitants of Carolina-, and properly purfued, it 
might become a valuable branch of trade to them - 3 
for there is no reafon to doubt of their fuccceding, the 
fummers there being hot enough to ripen the fruit to 
its utmoft perfection. 

In this country the plants are only preferved by way 
of curxofity, and are placed in winter in the green- 
houfe for variety, fo I (hall next give an account of 

5 the method by which they are here propagated, with 

• their manner of treatment. 
Thefe plants may be propagated by laying down 
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their tender branches (in the manner practi fed fur 
other tteeSj) which mould remain undilturbed two 
years 5 in which time they will have put out roor% 
and may then be taken off from the old plants, and 
tranlplanted either into pots filled with frelh light 
earth, or into the open ground in a warm lunation. 
The beft feafon for tranfplanring is ths beginning 
of April, when you fhould, if poflible, take the op- 
portunity of a moift feafon ; and thofe which are 
planted in pots, fliould be placed in a fhady part 
of the green-houfe until they have taken root ; but 
thofe planted in the ground fliould have mulch laid 
about their roots, to prevent the earth from drying 

- too fad, and now and then refrefhed with water ; but 
you muft by no means let them have too much moii- 
ture, which will rot the tender fibres of their roots, 
and deftroy the trees. When the plants have taken 
frefh root, thofe in the pots may be expofed to the 
open air, with other hardy exotics, with which they 
fliould be houfed in winter, and treated as Myrtles, 
and other lefs tender trees and fhrubs ; hut thofe in 
the open air ' will require no farther care until the 
winter following, when you Ihould mulch the ground 
about their roots, to prevent the froll from pene- 
trating deep into it ; and if the froft fhould prove 
very fevere, you mould cover them with macs, which 
will defend them from being injured thereby-, but 
you muft be cautious not to let the mats continue 
over them after the froft is paft, left by keeping 
them too clofe, their leaves and tender branches 
Ihould turn mouldy for want of free air • which will 

- be of as bad confequence to the trees, as if they had 
been expofed to the froft, and many times worfej 
for it feldom happens, if they have taken much of 
this mould, or have been long covered, fo that it 
has entered the bark, that they are ever recoverable 
again ; whereas it often happens, that the froft only 
deftroys the. tender moots ; but the body and larger 
branches remaining unhurt, put out again the fuc- 
ceed ing Ipring. 

Thefe trees are generally brought over from Italy 
every fpring, by the perfons who import Orange- 
trees, Jafmines, &c. from whom they may be pro- 
cured pretty reafonable •, which is a better method 
than to raife them from layers in this country, that 
being too tedious •, and thofe which are thus brought 
over, have many times very large ftcms, to which 
fize young plants in this country would not arrive 
in ten or twelve years. When you firft procure thefe 
Items, you ihould (after having foaked their roots 
twenty-four hours in water, and cleaned them from 
the filth they have contracted in their pafiage) plant 
them in pots filled with frefh light fandy earth, and 
plunge them into a moderate hot- bed, obferving to 
fcrcen them from the violence of the fun in the 
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heat of the day, and alfo to refrefh them with water, 
as you (hall find the earth in the pots dry. In this 
fituation they will begin to (hoot in fix weeks or two 
months after, when you fhould let them have air in 
proportion to the warmth of the feafon 5 and after 
they have made pretty good fhoots, you (hould in- 
ure them to the open air by degrees, into which 
they (hould be removed, placing them in a fitua- 
tion where they may be defended " from ftrong 
winds ; in this place they fhould remain till October 
following, when they muft be removed into the 
green-houfe, as was before directed. Having thus 
managed thefe plants until they have acquired ftrong 
roots, and made tolerable good heads, you may 
draw them out of the pots, preferving the earth to 
their roots, and plant them in the open air in a 
warm fituation, where you muft manage them as was 
before directed for the young ones ; and thefe will 
in two or three years produce flowers, and in very 
warm feafon s fome fruit, provided they do well. 
The Lucca and Box-leaved Olives are the hardieft, 
for which reafon they fliould be preferred to plant in 
the open air, but the firft fort will grow to be the 
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OMPflALODES. See Cvnoclossum. 

ONAGRA. See Oenothera. 

ONIONS. See Cepa. 

ONOBRYCHIS. See Hedvsarum. 

ONONIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 772. Anonis. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 408. tab. 229. Reft-harrow, Cammock, 
Pettywin ; in French, Arrete-beuf. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is cut into five narrow feg- 
ments* which end in acute points* the upper being a little 
raifed and arched* the lower bending under the keel. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind. T be ftandard is beart- 
Jhaped* deprcjfed on the fides* and larger than the wings. 
T be wings are o val and Jhort * the keel is pointed* and 
longer than the wings. It hath ten Jlamina joined together* 
terminated by Jingle fummits* and an oblong hairy germen* 
fupporting a Jingle ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a turgid pod with one cell* 
inclqfing kidney-Jbaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fedtion 
of Linnaeus's feventeenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whole flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 

1. Ononis {Spinofa) fioribus fubfeffilibus, folitariis la- 
teral ibus, caule fpinofo. Kort. Cliff. 389. Reft-har- 
row with Jingle flowers fitting* clofe to the fides of the 
branches* and a prickly ftalk. Anonis fpinofa flore pur- 
pureo. C. B. P. 389. Prickly Reft-harrow with a pur- 
ple flower* fometimes called Cammock* or Petty -win* and 
in feme countries* French Furze. 

2. Ononis (Mitis) floribus fubfcftilibus folitariis latera- 
libus, ramis inermibus. Hort. Cliff. 359. Reft-barrow 
with Jingle flowers fitting clofe to the flalks* and 
branches without Jpines. Anonis fpinis carens pur- 
purea. C. B. P. 389. Pur pie Reft-harrow having no 

• jpines. 

3. Ononis (Repens) caulibus diffufis, ramis erectis, fo- 
liis fuperioribus folitariis ftipulis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 

. 1006. Reft-harrow with diffufed flalks* which are ereh* 
the upper leaves Jingle* and oval ftipule. Anonis ma ri- 
tima procumbens, foliis hirfutis pubefccntibus. Pluk. 
Aim. 33. Trailing maritime Refl-harrow with hairy 
leaves. 

4. Ononis {Tridentata) foliis ternatis carnofis fublinea- 
ribus tridentatis, fruticofa pedunculis bifloris. Lin. Sp . 
Plant. 718. Shrubby Rcjl-harrow-, with trifoliate flejby 
leaves which are narrow* and have three indentures. 
Anonis Hifpanica, frutefcens, folio tridentatd carno- 
fo. Tourn. Inft. 40S. Shrubby Spanijh Refl-harrow with 
a flcfhy leaf* having three indentures. 

5. Ononis {Fruticofa) fruticofa floribus paniculatis, pe- 
dunculis fubtrifloris, itipulis vaginalibus, foliis ter- 

. natis lanceolatis ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 358. Reft-bar- 
row with paniculated flowers growing three upon afoct- 
ftalk* fheath-like flipul*e* and trifoliate leaves. Anonis 
purpurea verna precox frutefcens, flore rubro amplo. 
Mor. Hift. 2. p. 170. Early fpring* purple* flirubby Refl- 
harrow* with a large red flower. 

6. Ononis {Natrix) pedunculis unifloris ariftatis foliis 
terminatis ovatis, Itipulis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 
358. Reft-barrow with one flower on a foot-flalk ter- 
minated by a thread* and oval trifoliate leaves. Anonis 
vifcofa fpinis carens lutea major. C. B. P. 389. Glu- 
tinous Reft-barrow without Jpines* having a large yellow 
flower. 

7. Ononis {Vifcofa) pedunculis unifloris ariftatis, foliis 
fimplicibus infimis ternatis. Lin. Sp. 1009. Reft-bar- 
row with one flower on each foot-flalk terminated by a 
thread* whofe lower leaves are trifoliate. Anonis annua 
erectior, latifolia glutinofa Lufitanica. Tourn. Inft. 
409. Annual broad-leaved* glutinous* erect Reft-barrow 
of Portugal. 

8. Ononis {Msnutijfimd) floribus fubfeffilibus lateralibus, 
foliis ternatis glabris, itipulis fetaceis, calycibus arif- 
tis corolla longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1007. Refl- 
harrow with flowers fitting clofe to the fides of the flalks* 

I trifoliate leaves* briftly ftipula* and the beard of the ca- 
. lyx longer than the corolla. Anonis flore luteo. par vo. 
ti. R> f(ar. Reft+karrow with a fmall yellow flower. 
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9. Ononis (Criflata) pedunculis unifloris pralongis, 
ramis inermibus, foliis ternatis glabris, vaginis acute 
den tatis. Refl-harrow with . one flower growing on a long 
foot-flalk* .branches, without Jpines* fmootb trifoliate 
leaves* and fheatbs which are Jbarply indented. Anonis 
glabra inermis, pedunculis unifloris praelongis vaginis 
criftatis. Allion. Smooth Reft-barrow .without Jpines, 
having one flower on a long foot-flalk, with a crefled 
Jbeatb. 

10. ' Ononis {Ornithopodoides) pedunculis bifloris arifta- 
tis, leguminibus linearibus ceruuis. Prod. Leyd. 
376. Refl-barro-iv with two flowers on a foot-flalk ter- 
minated by a thread* and narrow nodding pods. Ano- 
nis filiquis ornithopodii. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2.34. Refl- 
harrow with pods like tbbfe of the Bird's-foot. 

11. Ononis {Rotundifolia) fruticofa pedunculis trifloris, 
calycibus triphyllo-braclatis foliis ternatis fubrotun- 
dis. Hort. Cliff. 358. Refl-harrow with foct-ftalks 
proceeding from the Jide of the branches* fuftaining three 
flowers* and trifoliate roundifh leaves. Cicer fylveitre 
latifolium triphyllum. C. B. P. 347. Broad three- 
leaved wild Chicb. 

12. Ononis {MitiJfima) floribus fcfiilibus fpicatis, brae- 
teis ftipularibus, ovatis ventricofis fcariofis imbrica- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 1007. Refl-harrow with Jpiked flowers fit- 
ting clofe* and oval ftipulte to the flowers. Anonis alo- 
pecuroides, mitis annua purpurafcens. Hort. Elth. 
28. tab. 24. Smooth* annual* purplifi)* Fox-tail Refl- 
harrow. 

13. Ononis {Alcpccuro'idcs) fpicis foliofis fimplicibus 
ovatis obtulis Itipulis dilatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1008. 
Refl-harrow with leafy Jpikes* and fingle. obtufe leaves. 
Anonis ficula alopecuroidcs . Tourn. Inft. 408. Fox- 
tail Reft- harrow of Sicily. 

14. Ononis {Anil) Foliis ternatis ovatis, petiolis longilH- 
mis, leguminibus hirfutis. Refl-harrow with oval tri- 
foliate leaves growing on very long foot-ftalks* and hairy 
pods. Anonis Americana, toiio latiori fubrotundo. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 409. American Reft -harrow with a 
broader roundifh leaf. 

15. Ononis (Decumbcns) foliis ternatis lineari-lanceola- 
tis, caule decumbente, floribus fpicatis alaribus, le- 
guminibus glabris. Refl-harrow with trifoliate, narrow, 
fpear-Jbaped leaves* a trailing ftalk* flowers gi owing in 
fpikesfrom the wings of the ftalk, and fmooth peds. Ano- 
nis Americana, anguftiiblia, humilior & minus hir- 
fuca. Houft. MSS. Lower narrow-leaved American 
Refl-harrow* which is lefs hairy. 

The firft fort is a common weed in moft parts of Eng- 
land, fo is rarely admitted into gardens. It has a 
ftrong creeping root, which fpreads far in the ground, 
and is with great difficulty eradicated •* the ftalks rife 
a foot and a half high, they are (lender, purple, and 
hairy, fending out fmall branches on their fide, which 
arc armed with fliarp prickles. The flowers come 
out fingly from the fide of the branches ; they are of 
the butterfly kind, and of a purple colour, which are 
fucceeded by fmall pods, containing one or two kid- 
ney-fhaped feeds. In flowers great part of fummer, 
and the feeds ripen in the autumn. The root of this 
is one of the five opening roots ; the cortical part of 
it is efteemed a good medicine for ftoppage of urine, 
and to open the obftruftions of the liver and fpleen 
there is a variety of this with white flowers. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in many parts of 
England, and has been by fome fuppofed to be only 
a variety of the firft ; but I have cultivated both by 
feeds, and have always found the plants retain their 
difference ; the ftalks of this fort are hairy, and more 
diffufed than thofe of the. firft j the leaves arc broad- 
er, and fit cJofer on the branches .5 the ftalks do not 
grow fo upright, and have no Jpines-, the flowers 
and pods are like thofe of the firlt. There is alfo a 
variety of this with white flowers. 
The third fort grows naturally on the borders of the 
fea in feveral parts of England •* this hath a creeping 
root, from which arife many hairy ftalks which are 
near two feet long, fp reading on every fide upon the 
ground, garnifhed with trifoliate hairy lca.es, thofe 
on the lower part of the ftalks being pretty large and 
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oval, but the upper are (mailer and narrower. The 
flowers are like thofe of the firft in fliape, coming 
out fingly from the fide of the ftalks, but are of a 
brighter -purple colour ; the pods arc (hort, con- 
taining two or three feeds in each. It flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. ' 
The fourth fort grows naturally in- Spain and Portu- 
gal ; this rifes with fhrubby ftalks a foot and a half 
high, dividing into flender branches very full pf 
joints, garni filed with narrow, trifoliate, thick, flefhy 
leaves, (landing upon fhort foot- ftalks. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in loofe pa- 
nicles, fome of the foot- ftalks fuftaining two, and 
others but one flower •, they are of a fine purple 
colour, and appear in June; the feeds ripen in 
September. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on the Alps : this is a 
very beautiful low (hrub ; it rifes with flender fhrubby 
ftalks about two feet high, dividing into many branches, 
which are garnifhed with narrow trifoliate leaves 
fawed on their edges, fitting clofe to the branches. 
The flowers come out in panicles at the end of the 
branches upon long foot-ftalks, which for the moft 
part fuftain three large purple flowers ; the ftipula is 
a kind of fheath, embracing the foot-ftalk of the 
flower. It flowers the end pt May and the beginning 
of June, and the flowers are fuccecded by turgid pods 
about an inch long, which are hairy, inclofing three 
or four kidney-fhaped feeds, which ripen in Augull. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Spain •, this hath a perennial root and an annual 
ftalk, which rifes near two feet high, fending out. (hort 
branches from the fide on the lower part of the plants, 
garnifhed witli trifoliate oblong leaves, which arc 
hairy and clammy. The flowers grow in loofe fpikes 
at the end of the ftalks •, they are large, and of a bright 
yellow colour, (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks, 
which are extended beyond the leaves, the flowers 
hanging downward from the middle of the foot-ftalk. 
The flowers appear the latter end of June, which are 
fucceeded by turgid pods an inch long, containing 
three or four brown kidney-lhaped feeds, which ri- 
pen in September. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Portugal, from 
whence the feeds were fent to me. This is an annual 
plant, with a ftrong, herbaceous, hairy ftalk, rifing 
a foot and a half high, fending out branches the whole 
length, clofely garnifhed with trifoliate leaves ; the 
middle lobe being large and oval, the two fide lobes 
long and narrow, rounded at their points and indented 
on their edges \ they are very clammy. The foot- 
ftalks of the flowers come out from the wings of 
the ftalks fingly, each fuftaining onepale yellow flower, 
(landing cre<5fc in the middle of the foot-ftalk, which 
is extended beyond the flower. This plant flowers in 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France and Italy j this is an annual plant *, the ftalks 
rife about nine inches high, fending out one or two 
fide branches toward the bottom ; the leaves are fmall, 
trifoliate, and oval, (landing upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks, and are indented on their edges. The flowers 
come out fingly at the wings of the ftalk ; they are- 
fmall, yellow, and fit very clofe to the ftalk, having 
a (harp briftly ftipula under the empalement; the pods 
are very Ihort and turgid, containing two or three kid- 
ney-(haped feeds. It flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. 

The ninth fort grows naturally on the Alps •, this 
hath a perennial root, from which come out feveral 
(lender trailing ftalks about fix inches long, garniftied 
with fmall, trifoliate, oval leaves, indented on their 
edges, (landing upon pretty fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out fingly toward the top of the ftalk, 
upon pretty long (lender foot-ftalks, ariling from the 
wings of the leaves, each fuftaining one yellow 
flower; the (heath embracing the bafe of the fbot- 
flalk, is (harply indented. This flowers in June, and 
the feeds' ripen in the autumn. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and is an 
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annual plant ; the ftalks rife about nine inches high, 
fending out one or two branches toward the bottom, 
garnifhed with fmall trifoliate leaves, which Hand' on 
lhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come out from the 
fide of the branches upon fhort foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
taining two fmall yellow flowers, which are fucceeded 
by jointed comprefied pods like thofe of BirdVfoot, 
having four or five kidney-fhaped feeds in each. 
This fort flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

Th« eleventh fort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains-, this rifes with a fingle jointed 
ftalk a foot and a half high, garnifhed with oval, in- 
dented, trifoliate leaves, {landing on pretty long foot- 
ftalks. The root- ftalks of the flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves ; chey are long, (lender, each 
fuftains three pale yellow flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded by fhort turgid pods, containing two or three 
feeds in each. It flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in September. 

The twelfth fort came up in earth which was brought 
from Barbadoes, but it does not feem to be a native 
of that country, for it rifes eafily from feeds in the 
open air here, and perfects its feeds in the autumn, 
nor will it thrive in greater warmth. This hath an 
upright ftalk a foot and a half high, fending out 
fmall fide branches, which are garnifhed with round- 
ifli trifoliate leaves fawed on their edges, (landing up- 
on lhort foot-ftalks. The flowers grow in fhort leafy 
fpikes at. the end. of the branches ; they are fmall, and 
of a pale purple colour, appearing in July, and are 
fucceeded by fhort turgid pods, containing two or 
three kidney-fhaped feeds, which ripen in the autumn. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy. This is an annual plant, rifing with upright 
branching ftalks a foot high, garnifiied with fingle 
leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks ; the larger leaves are 
oval, about one inch long and three quarters of an. 
inch broad •, the upper leaves are narrow, ending in 
obtufe points, and are (lightly indented at their ends. 
The flowers grow in leafy fpikes at the end of the 
ftalks (et clofe together, having hairy cmpalements ; 
they are pretty large, of a purple colour, and appear 
in July : thefe are fucceeded by taper pods about 
an inch long, inclofing four or five kidney-fhaped- 
feeds. This plant has fcvcral titles, in the different 
books of botany. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in the American 
iflands ; this is an annual plant, rifing with a branch- 
ing ftalk two feet high, garnifiied with trifoliate 
leaves, whofe lobes are oval, (landing upon very 
long foot-ftalks, which are hairy. The flowers g;row 
in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are 
large, and of a purplifh yellow colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by very turgid hairy pods, each containing five 
or fix large kidney-lhaped feeds. This fort flowers in 
July and Augufl, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
From this plant Indigo was formerly made, which, I 
fuppofe, was. of lefs value than that which is made 
of Anil, fo has not been for many years pad cultivated 
in any of the iflands. 

The fifteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain, from whence he lent the feeds to England. 
This is a perennial plant, from whofe roots come out 
feveral pretty ftrong branches, which fpread and in- 
cline toward the ground ; thefe are garni flied with' 
narrow trifoliate leaves, very little hairy. The flowers 
come out in loofe panicles at the end of the branches - 9 
they are yellow, and are fucceeded by fmooth turgid 
pods about half an inch long, each containing two or 
three kidney-lhaped feeds. This flowers in July, and 
the feeds fometimes ripen here in the autumn. 
The three firft forts are never cultivated in gardens, 
being very troublefome weeds whenever they get 
into the fields ; for the roots fpread and multiply 
greatly in the ground, and are fo tough and ftrong, 
that the plough will fcarcely cut through them, fo 
are with great difficulty eradicated when they have 
once gotten pofleffion. 

The 
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The fourth and fifth forts are low (hrubby plants, 
which are propagated by feeds. The fourth is too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England, unlefs it 
is planted in a warm fituation, and in very fevere 
froft covered to protect it. If the feeds of both, thefe 
forts are fown upon a bed of light earth in April, the 
plants will come up in May, when they muft be kept 
clean from weeds * and if they are too cloie, fome 
of theni (hfould be carefully drawn up in moift wea- 
ther, and tranfplanted at four or five inches diftance : 
thofe of the fourth fort upon a warm flickered border, 
but the fifth may be planted in a (hady border, where 
they will thrive very well ; after thefc have taken root, 
the plants will thrive very well, but muft be kept 
clean from weeds till the following autumn, when 
they may be tranfplanted to the places where they 
are to remain ; thofe plants which were left growing 
in the bed where they were fown, muft alfo be treat- 
ed in the fame way. Thefe plants will not thrive in 
pots, therefore fhould always be planced in the full 
ground, where the fifth fort will flourifli greatly, and 
frequently fend up many plants from their roots, 
but the other is more impatient of cold. Thefe plants 
will flower the lecond year, and make a fine appear- 
ance during the continuance of their flowers, and the 
fifth fort will produce feeds in plenty. 
The fixth fort is propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown thin in drills upon abed of light earth ; and 
when the plants come up, they mud be kept clean 
from weeds till the autumn, when they mould be 
carefully taken up, and tranfplanted into the borders 
of the pleafure-garden, where they are to remain ; 
the fecond year they will flower and produce ripe 
feeds, but the roots will continue feveral years, and 
are very hardy. 

The feventh, eighth, and eleventh forts are hardy 
annual plants ; thefe are propagated by feeds, which 
mould be Ibwn in the places where the plants are to 
remain,, and will require no other care but to thin 
them where they are too clofe, and keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The ninth fort is a hardy perennial plant, but as it 
makes but little appearance, fo it is rarely preferved, 
unlefs in botanic gardens for the fake of variety ; it 
rifes yearly from Teed, and will, thrive in any foil or 
fituation. 

The fourteenth fort is an annual plant ; the feeds of 
this muft be fown upon a moderate hot-bed in the 
fpring, and, when the plants are fit to remove, they 
fhould be tranfplanted to another moderate hot-bed to 
bring the plants forward, treating them in the fame 
way as the African and French Marygold. In June 
they fhould be taken up with balls or earth to their 
roots, and tranfplanted into the open borders, where, 
if they are fhaded till they have taken root* they 
will thrive and flower the following month, and per- 
fect their feeds in autumn. 

The eighteenth fort is a tender plant. The feeds of 
this fhould be fown upon a good hot-bed in the fpring, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they fhould be 
each planted in a fmall pot filled with light loamy 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obferving to fliade them from the fun till they« have 
taken new root, after which they muft be treated in 
the lame way as other tender plants from the fame 
countries. In autumn they fhould be removed into 
the bark-ftove ; the fummer following they will pro- 
duce flowers, but they do not often perfect feeds in 
England. 

ONOPORDUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 834. Vail!. 
Act. Par. 1 7 18. Carduus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 440. 
tab. 253. Woolly Thiftle -* in French, Cbardon. 

The Characters are, 
The common empale me? it is roundijh* bellied* and imbri- 
cated* compbfed of numerous fcales terminated by /pines. 
T be flower is compofed of many hermaphrodite florets* 
wbtch are funnel-Jbaped* equal* and uniform* having 
narrow tubes jwelling at the britn* cut into five points •* 
they have five Jhort hairy ft amino* terminated by cylindri- 
cal fummitsy and an oval gertnen crowned with down* 
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fupportirig aflender ftyk terminated by a crowned ftigma. 
Tbegermen becomes a Jingle feed crowfied with down, fit- 
ting in the impalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants with compound flowers, whole florets are all 
hermaphrodite and fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1. Onopordum (Jcantbium) calycibus fquarrofls, foliis 
ovato-oblongis finuatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 827. Woolly 
'Thiftle with rough empalcments* and oblong* oval* finuated 
leaves. Carduus tomentofus, acanthi folio, vulgaris. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 441. Common Woolly Thiftle with a 
Bearfbreech leaf. 

2. Onopordum {Illyricum) calycibus fquarrofls, fpinis 
foliis lanceolatis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 11 58. 
Woolly Thiftle with rough' empakments* and narrow 
leaves ending in many points. Carduus tomentofus, 
acanthi folio anguftiori. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 441. 
W wily Thiftle with a narrower Bearfbreech leaf 

3. Onopordum (Arabicuni) calycibus imbricatis. Hort. 
Upfal. 249. Woolly Thiftle with imbricated empakments. 
Carduus tomentofus, acanthi folio altiflimus, Lufita- 
nicus. Tourn. Inft. 441. Talleft woolly Thiftle of Por- 
tugal* with a. Bearfbreech leaf. 

4. Onopordum {Orient ok) calycibus fquarrofls, foliis 
oblongispinnato-finuatisdecurrcntibus, capite magno. 
Woolly Thiftle with rough empalements* oblong* finuated* 
wing-pointed leaves running along the ftalk* and a large 
head. Carduus tomentolus, acanthi folio Aleppicus, 
magno flore. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 441. Woolly Thiftle 
of Aleppo with a Bearfbreech leaf and a large flower. 

5. Onopordum {Acaulon) fubacaule. Lin. Sp. 11 59. 
Woolly Thiftle with a head fitting clofe to the ground. 
Onopordon acaulon ferme flore albican te. D. Juflieu: 
Vaill. Mem. 17 18. Woolly Thiftle without a ftalk* and 
having a whitifh flower. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus, which 
are preferved in botanic gardens, and alfo feveral va- 
rieties differing in the colours of their flowers; but 
as thefe plants are rarely admitted into other gar- 
dens, lb it would be to little purpofe to enumerate 
them here. 

The firft fort grows naturally on uncultivated places 
in moll parts of England. It is a biennial plant the 
firft year it purs out many large downy leaves, which 
are iinuated on .their edges, and are prickly ; thefe 
fpread on the ground, and continue the following 
winter, and in the fpring arifes che ftalk in the mid- 
dle of the leaves, which, upon dunghills, or good 
ground, grows five or fix feet high, dividing up- 
ward into many branches, which have leafy borders 
running along them, indented, and each indenture 
is terminated by a fpine.. The ftalks are termi- 
nated by fcaly heads of purple flowers, which 
appear in June, and to thefe fucceed oblong angular 
feeds crowned with a hairy down, which aflift their 
Jpreading about to a great diftance by the wind, fo 
that where the plants are permitted to ripen their 
feeds, they often become troublefome weeds. 
The fecond fort grows natually in Spain, Portugal, 
and the- Levant * this rifes with a taller ftalk than the 
former, the leaves are much longer and narrower, and 
the indentures on their fides are regular, ending in 
iharp fpines. The heads of flowers are larger, and 
the fpines of the empalcment are longer than thofe of 
the firft fort. 

The third fort grows to the height of nine or ten 
feet ; the ftalks divide into many branches ; the leaves 
are longer than any of the other fpecies ; the heads 
of flowers are large and of a purple colour ; the em- 
palement hath the fcales lying over each other like 
the fcales of fifh. This grows naturally in Spain and 
Portugal. 

The fourth fort grows naturally about Aleppo ; this 
rifes with an upright branching ftalk leven or eight 
feet high 5 the leaves are long and are regularly finu- 
ated on their borders, like wing-pointed leaves > the, 
heads of the flowers are very large, and the empale- 
ment is very rough and prickly. 

The 
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The fifth fort hath feveral oblong, oval, woolly leaves, | 
which fpread - on the ground ; between thefe comes I 
out the head of flowers fitting clofe to the ground 
thefe heads are fmaller than any of the other, and 
the flowers are white. • Some of, thefe plants have 
been formerly cultivated for the table, but it was be- 
fore the Engliih gardens. were well fupplied with other 
clculent plants, for at preienr they are rarely eaten 
here. They require no culture, for if the feeds are 
permitted to fall, the plants will come up faft 
enough. . 

ONOSMA. Lin. Gen. 187. 
The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf which 
is creel ', and cut into five fegtiients the corolla is bell- 

. Jhaped, of one petal*, having a fhort tube* with a fwell- 
ing top, the brim cut into five parts, and naked pervious 
chaps it hath five fhort awl-fljaped ftamina, terminated 

. by arrow-Jhaped fummits, which are the length of the 
corolla, and a germen of four parts, fupporting a Jlendcr 
ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma \ the gertnen afterward 
becomes four feeds fitting in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnnnis's fifth clafs, intirJed Pentandria Monogynia, 
the flowers having five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, I 
1. Onosma (SimpliciJJhna) foliis confertiftimis lanceola- I 
to-linearibus piloiis. Lin. Sp. 196. Onofma with hairy, 
linear, fpear-fitaped leaves growing in clufters. Echium I 
Crcticum. Alp. Exot. 130. Cretan Viper* s Buglofs. I 
1. Onosma {Orientalist foliis lanceolatis hifpidis, frucli- I 
bus pundulis. Lin. Sp. 196. Onofma withhifpid Jpear- I 

. Jhaped. leaves, and hanging fruit. Cerinthe Orientalis. I 

, Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 267. Eaftern Honeywort. I 
3. Onosma (Echioides) foliis lanceolatis hifpidis, frufti- | 
bus crectis. Lin. Sp. 196. Onofma with hifpid Jpear- I 

Jhaped leaves and erecl fruit. . Anchufa lutea minor. J 
C. B. P. 255. Smaller yellow Bug loft. I 
The firft and fecond forts are generally biennial plants, I 
which perilh foon after they have, perfected feeds I 
though fometimes when tliey happen to grow out of I 
the joints of walls, or the fiflures of rocks, they will- 1 
abide three or four years ; for in fuch fituations the [ 
plants are Minted in their growth, fo are lefs replete J 
with moillure, and more compact, whereby they are I 
in lefs danger of fuflcring from f roll in winter. There- I 
fore, if all the three forts can be cultivated on a wall J 
or in rubbifli, where their, feeds may fcatter, they I 
may be maintained much better than in good ground. I 
In order to have the plants grow in fuch fituations, I 

. it will be proper to fow their feeds foon after they 
are ripe, either on the joints of old walls, or in rub- I 

• bifli, laying the ftalk s of the plants over the places 
where their leeds are fown, which will lhade them 
from the fun, and thereby greatly forward the vege- 
tation of the feeds ; and when the plants are well efta- 
blifhcd in their lituation, if they are permitted to 
fcatter their feeds, they will maintain themfelves very 

• well afterwards.. 

As thefe plants are feldom cultivated unlefe in ootanic 
gardens, fo it will be unnecelfary to enlarge farther 
about them i they flower early in the fpring, and 
their feeds ripen in June. 

O P H I O G L O S S U M, Adder's-tongue. 

This plant grows naturally in moid meadows, and is 

not cafily brought to thrive long in gardens, fo is 
rarely attempted. 

OPHRYS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 437. tab. £50. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 902. Twyblade. 

The Characters are, 
// has a fingle ftalk with a vague fpatha (or Jheath. ) 
The flower hath no empalement j it conjifts of five oblong 
petah which afcend, and join fo as to form a helmet, 
and the under one is bifid The neclarium is dependent, 
and keel-Jbaped behind ; it bath two fhort ftamina fitting 
. on the pointal, with creel fummits fqftened to the interior 
.. border of the neclarium, and an oblong contorted gertnen 
. Situated under the flower \ with a Jtyle adhering to the 
. inner border of the neclarium, crowned by an obfolete ftig- 
ma. The gertnen of terward turns to an oval, three-cor- 

r 
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nefea\ cbtufe capfule, with one - cell opening with three 
*uatoes, ana filled with fmall feeds like duft. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection 
of Linnasus's twentieth clafs, which contains the 
plants whofe flowers have two ftamina, which are 
joined to the ftyle ; he has joined to this genus feve- 
ral fpecies of Orchis. ' 
The Species arc, 

1 . Ophrys (Ni das avis) bulbis fibrofo-fafciculatis caule 
vaginato, nectarii labio bifido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1339. 

. Twyblade with a fibrous root bundled, and a bifid lip 
to the neclarium. Ophrys bifolia. C. B. P. 8 7. Com- 
mon Twyblade, or Tway blade. 

2. Ophrys (Cordato) bulbo fibrofo, caule bifolio, fo- 
liis cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 946. Twyblade with a 
fibrous root, and two - heart-fhaped leaves on the ftalk. 
Ophrys minima. C. B. P. 87. Smalleft Twyblade. 

3. Ophrrys (Spiralis) bulbis aggregatis oblongis, caule 
fubfoliofo, floribus fecundis, nectarii labio indivifo. 
Act. Upfal. 1 740. Twyblade with oblong cluftered bulbs, 
a leafy ftalk, fruitful flowers, and an undivided lip to the 
neclarium. Orchis ipiralis alba odorata. J. B. 2. 769. 
White, fweet-fcented, fpiral Orchis, called Triple Ladies 
T •-aces. 

4. Ophrys {Monorchis) bulbo globofb, caule nudo, nec- 
tarii labio trifido. Act. Upfal. 1740. Twyblade with a 
globular bulb, a naked ftalk, and a trifid lip to the nec- 
tarium. Orchis odorata mofchata, five monorchis. 
C. B. P. 84. Tellow, fweet, or Mufk Orchis. 

5. Ophrys (Anthropophora) bulbis fubrotimdis, fcapo 
foliofo, nedtarii labio lineari tripartito, medio elon- 
gato bifido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 948. Twyblade with 
roundijh bulbs* a leafy ftalk, and a narro w three-pointed 
lip to the neclarium, the middle Jegment of which is ftr etch- 
ed out and bifid. Orchis flore nudi horn in is effigiem 
reprasfentans fcemina. C. B. P. 82. Man Orchis. 

6. Ophrys (Infeclifera) bulbis fubrotundis", fcapo foli- 
ofo, nectarii labio fubquinquelobo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
948. Twyblade with roundijh bulbs, a leafy Jlalk, and 
the lip of the neclarium divided almoft into five lobes. 
Orchis mufcam referens major. C. B. P. 83. Greater 
Fly Orchis. 

7. Ophrys (Adrachnites) bulbis fubrotundis, caule fo- 
liofo, nectarii labio trifido. Twyblade with roundijh 
bulbs, a leafy ftalk, and a trifid lip to the neclarium. 
Orchis fucum referens major, foliolis luperioribus 
candidis, aut purpurafcentibus. C. B. P. 83. The com- 
mon Humble Bee Orchis. 

8. Ophrys (Sphegodes) bulbis fubrotundis, caule fub- 
foliofo, nectarii labio trifido hirfuto. Twyblade with 
roundijh bulbs, a leafy ftalk, and a hairy trifid lip to the 
neclarium. Orchis five tefticulusfphegodes hirfuto flore. 

- J. B. 2. 727. Humble Bee Satyrion with green wings. 
The firft fort grows naturally in woods, and fometimes 

• in moid paftures in feveral parts of England. The 
root is compofed of many ftrong fibres, from which 
arife two oval veined leaves three inches long, and two • 
broad, joined at their bafe between thefe arifes a 
naked ftalk about eight inches high, terminated by a 
loofe fpike of herbaceous flowers, refembling gnats, 
compofed of five petals, with a long bifid lip to the 
nectarium, with a creft or ftandard above, and two 
. wings on the fide. The flowers fit upon an angular 

■ germen, which afterward fwells to a capfule, opening 
when ripe in fix parts, and filled with fmall dufty 
feeds. This plant refufes culture, but may be trans- 
planted from the places where it grows naturally, into 
a fhady part of the garden, where, if the roots are not 
difturbed, they will continue feveral years, and flower 
in May, but they do notincreafe in gardens. The beft 
time to remove the roots is in July or Auguft, when 
the leaves are decaying, for it will be difficult to find 
the roots after the leaves are gone. 
The fecond fort is found in fome of the northern 

. counties in England, but is feldom feen growing in 
the fouth. This hath a fmall bulb with many ftrong 
fibres to the root, and fends out two fmall, ribbed, 
heart-ihaped leaves at bottom. The ftalk fifes about 

- four inches high, and is terminated by a fpike of fmall 
herbaceous flowers (haped like thofe of the firft fort. 

Th* 
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The third fort grows upon chalky hills in feveral parts 
of England * this hath an oblong, cluttered, bulbous 
root, from which arifes a iingle (talk fix inches high, 
having two oblong leaves at bottom, and rarely any 
above ; the flowers are fmall, of a white colour, 
growing in a loofe fpike on the top of the (talk ; they 
have a mufky fcent. This flowers in Auguft. 
This fort grows naturally in moift paftures in the nor- 
thern parts of England ; I have alio found it in great 
plenty on Enfield Chace, not far from the town. 
The fourth and fifth forts grow upon the chalk-hills 
near North fleet in Kent, and alfo upon Caufham-hills 
near Reading j they have roundifh bulbous roots, from 
which come out a few oblong leaves ; the ftalks rife a 
foot and a half high, garnilhed with a few narrower 
leaves 5 the flowers grow m a loofe fpike on the top 
of the ftalk ; they are in one of a rufty iron colour, 
and the other hath herbaceous flowers. The lip of 
the nectarium is divided into three parts, the middle 
fegment being ftretched out much longer than the 
other, and is divided into two 5 the upper part of the 
flower being hooded, the whole bears fome refem- 
blance to a naked man. They flower in June. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in dry paftures in 
feveral parts of England, and is commonly called the 
Humble Bee Orchis ; of this there are two or three va- 
rieties found wild in England, and feveral more in 
Spain and Portugal. This hath a roundifh bulbous 
root 5 the leaves are like thofe of the narrow-leaved 
Plantain. The ftalk rifes fix or feven inches high, 
having two or three fheath-fhaped leaves embracing 
it, which are erect: ; at the top of the ftalk come 
out two or three flowers without fpurs, having purplifh 
crefts and wings. The nectarium is large, fhaped like 
the body of a humble bee, of a dark footy colour, 
with two or three lines running acrofs it of a darker 
or lighter colour, which appear brighter or duller ac- 
cording to the pofition of the flower to the fun. It 
flowers early in June. There are fome varieties of 
this fort, which differ in the colour and fize of their 
flowers. . 

All thefe forts may be preferved in gardens, though 
not propagated there. The belt time to remove the 
roots from the places where they naturally grow, is 
juft before the ftalks fall, for at that time the roots 
may be eafily difcovered, and then they are begin- 
ning to reft, fo that the bulb will be fully formedfor 
flowering the following year, and will not fhrink •, 
but when they are removed at a time of the year 
when they are in action, the bulb defigned for flower- 
ing the following year, not being fully ripened, will 
fhrink, and frequently perifh 5 or if they furvive their 
removal, do not recover their former ftrength in lefs 
ti me than two years. 

When thefe are removed into. a garden, the foil mould 
be adapted to the forts. Such of them as grow na- 
turally in moift paftures, mould be planted in fhady 
moift borders ; thofe which are inhabitants of woods 
may be planted under trees in wildernefies, but fuch 
as grow upon chalk- hills fhould have a bed of chalk 
prepared for them in an open fituation, and when the 
plants are fixed in their feveral places, they fhould 
not be difturbed after-, for if they are kept clean 
from weeds, the lefs the ground is difturbed, the 
better the plants will thrive, and the longer they will 
continue. 

OPUNTIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 239. tab. 122. 
Tuna. Hort. Elth. 295. Cactus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
639* [This plant is called Opuntia, becaufe Theo- 

Jhraftus writes, that it grows about Opuntium.] The 
ndian Fig, or prickly Pear ; in French, Raquette. 
The Characters are, 

The flower is compofed of feveral petals, which are ob- 
tufe, concave, and placed in a circular order, fitting upon 
tbegermen. It has a great number of awl-fhaped ftamina, 
which are infer ted in the germtn, are fhorter than the 
petals, and terminated by . oblong ereff fummits. The 
rermen, which isfituated under the flower, fttpports a cy- 
lindrical ftyle the length of the ftamina, crowned by a 
mxltifld ft it ma. The germen afterward turns to afiefby 
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ttmhilicated fruit with one celli inclofing many twtdift 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feci ion 
of Tourneforc's fixth clafs, which includes the herbs 
with a Rofe flower, whole pointal or empalement 
becomes a fruit with one capfule. Dr. Linnaeus places 
it in the firft lection of his twelfth clafs, in which he 
ranges thofe plants whole flowers have more than 
nineteen ftamina, which are inferted either into the 
empalement, or petals of the flower. 

The Species are, 
Opuntia {Vulgaris) articulis ovatis compreflis, fpinis 
fetaceis. Indian Fig with oval comprejfed joints, and 
brijily fpines. Opuncia vulgo herbariorum. J. B. t. 
1 54. The cowmen Opuntia, or Indian Fig. 
Opuntia {Ficus Indica) articulis ovato-oblongis, fpi- 
nis fetaceis. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints, and 
briftly fpines. Opuntia folio oblongo media. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 239. Middle Indian Fig with oblong leaves. 
Opuntia {Tuna) articulis ovato-oblongis, fpinis fub- 
ulatis. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints, and awl- 
Jbaped fpines. Opuntia major, validifllm is fpinis mu- 
nita. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 239. Greater Indian Fig 
with very ftrong Jpines. 

Opuntia {Elacior) articulis ovato-oblongis, fpinis 
longifllmis nigricantibus. Indian Fig with oblong oval 
joints, and very long black fpines. Tuna elatior fpinis 
validis nigricantibus. Hort. Elth. tab. 194. Taller In- 
dian Fig with ftrong black fpines. 

Opuntia {Maxima) articulis ovato-oblongis craffiffi- 
mis, fpinis ina?qualibus. Indian Fig with oblong, oval, 
thick joints, and unequal fpines. Opuntia maxima, 
folio fpinofo, latiffimo & longiflimo. Tourn. Inft. 
240. Great eft Indian Fig, with the longeft and broad eft 
prickly branches. 
6. Opuntia {Cochinelifera) articulis ovato-oblongis fub- 
inermibus. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints^ al- 
mqft without jpines. Opuntia maxima, folio oblon- 
go-rotundo majore, fpinulis mollibus & innocentibus 
obfito, flore ftriis rubris variegato. Sloan. Cat; Jam. 
1 94. Greateft Indian Fig, with a larger, oblong, round 
leaf, armed with foft, innocent \ fmall fpines, and a flower 
variegated with red ftripes y commonly called the Cochi- 
neal Fig. 

Opuntia (Curaflaviea) articulis cylindrico-ventrico- 
fis, compreflis, fpinis fetaceis. Indian Fig with com- 
prejfed, cylindrical, bellied joints* and briftly fpines. Fi- 
cus Indica, feu Opuntia Curaffavica minima. Horr. 

Amft. 1. 1 07. Indian Fig, or the leaft Opuntia of Curaf- 
foa, frequently titled Pinpillow. 
Opuntia {SpinofiJJima) articulis longifllmis tenuibus 
compreflis, fpinis longifllmis confertiflimis, gracili- 
bus albicantibus armatis. Houft. MSS. Stalky Indian 
Fig, with large, narrow, comprejfed leaves, armed with 
the longeft, narrowtft, white fpines, growing in clufters 5 
this is by the gardeners called, Robinfon Crufoe's Coat. 
Opuntia {Phyllanthus) prolifer enfiformi-compreffus 
ferrato-repandus. Indian Fig with comprejfed fword- 
fhaped joints, whofe indentures turn backward. Cereus 
fcolopendri folio brachiato. Hort. Elth. 73. tab. 64. 
Torch Thiftle with a branching Spleenwort leaf. 
Thefe plants are all of them natives of America, 
though the fi rft fort is found growing wild on the 
fides of the roads about Naples, in Sicily, and Spain, 
but it is probable that the plants may have been 
brought from America thither at firft. This fort 
has been long in the Englifh gardens ; the joints or 
branches of this arc oval, or roundifh, comprefled on 
their two fides flat, and have fmall leaves coming out 
in knots on their furface, as alfo on their upper 
edges, which fall off in a (hort time ; and at the fame 
knots there are three or four fhort briftly fpines, 
which do not appear unlefs they are clofcly viewed ; 
but on being handled, they enter the flefh, and fepa- 
rate from the plant, fb are troublefomc, and often 
very difficult to get out of the flefh. The branches 
of this fort fpread near the ground, and frequently 
trail upon .it, putting out new roots, fo are extended 
to a oonfiderable d _ 

thefe are flefhy and herbaceous while they are young, 
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but as they grow old become drier, of a tough con- 
texture, and have ligneous fibres. The flowers come 
out on the upper edges of the branches, generally, 
though fometimes they are produced on their fides; 
thefe fit upon the embryo of their fruit, and are 
compofed of feveral roundifh concave petals, which 
fpread open * they arc of a pale yellow colour, and 
within arife a great number of ftamina, fattened to 
the embryo of the fruit, which are terminated by ob- 
long fummitsj and in the center is fituated the ityle, 
crowned by a many-pointed ftigma ; after the flowers 
are paft, the embryo fwells to an oblong fruit, whofe 
fldn, or cover, is fet with .fmall fpines in clufters, 
and the in fide is flelhy, of a purple, or red colour, in 
which are lodged many black feeds. This plant flow- 
ers here in July and Auguft, but unlefs the feafon is 
very warm, the fruit will not ripen in England. 
I received fome branches of this fort from Mr. Peter 
Collinfon, F. R. S. who afiured me they were fent 
him from Newfoundland, where the plants grow 
naturally, which is much farther to the north than it 
was before known to grow ; and how it endures the 
. cold of that country is inconceivable, for though the 
plants will Jive abroad in England, in a warm fitua- 
tion and a dry foil, yet, in fevere winters, they are 
generally deftroyed, if they are not protected from 
the froft. 

The fecond fort hath oblong, oval, comprefied 
branches, which grow more erect than thole of the 
firft, armed with long briftly fpines, which come out 
. in chillers from a point on each of the comprefied 
fides, fpread ing open like the rays of a itar; The 
flowers grow upon the embryo of the fruit, which 
come out from the upper edges of the leaves like the 
firft, but are larger, and of a brighter yellow colour. 
The fruit is alfo larger, and of a deeper purple co- 
lour, the outer flcin is alfo armed with longer ipines ; 
this is the moft common fort in Jamaica, and upon 
the fruit of this the wild fort of cochineal feeds, which 
is called Sylvefter. I had fome of the plants lent me 
with the live infects upon them from Jamaica, by the 
late Dr. Houftoun, who was writing a hiftory of thefe 
infects, at the time when he was taken ill and died ; 
thefe infects kept alive upon the plants here for three 
or four months, but afterward periflied. If the fruit 
of this plant is eaten, it will dye the urine of a bloody 
colour. 

The third fort hath ftronger branches than the fecond, 
which are armed with larger thorns, of an awl- 
Ihape ; they are whitifh, and come out in clufters like 
thofc of the other fort. The flowers are large, of a 
bright yellow colour, and the fruit is (haped like that 
of the lecond fort. 

The fourth fort grows taller than either of the for- 
mer the branches are larger, thicker, and of a deep- 
er green, and are armed with ftrong black ipines, 
which come out in clufters like thole of the other 
forts, but the clufters are farther afunder. The flow- 
ers are produced from the upper edges of the branches* 
. they are fmallcr than thofe of the other forts, and are 
of a purplilh colour, as arc alfo the (lamina ; the 
fruit is ot the fame form as thofe of the firft, but do 
do not ripen here. 

The fifth fort is the largeftof all the forts yet known. 
The joints of thefe are more than a foot long, and 
eight inches broad j they are very thick, of a deep 
green colour, and armed with a few fhort briftly 
fpines i the older branches of this often become al- 
moft taper, and arc very ftrong. The flowers of this 
fort I have never yet feen ; for although I have had 
many of the plants more than ten feet high, none of 
them has produced any flowers. 
The fixth fort has been always fuppofed to be the 
plant, upon which the cochineal infects feed 5 this 
hath oblong, fmooth, green branches, which grow 
erect, and rife to the height of eight or ten feet, hav- 
ing fcarce any fpines on them and thofe few which 
are, can fcarce be difcemed at a diftance, and are fo 
foft as not to be trouble fome when handled. The 
flowers of this fort are fmall, and of a purple colour, 



fcatfding upon the embryo of the fruit, in the fame 
manner as thofe of the other fort, but do not : expand 
open like them. The flowers of this appear late in 
the autumn, and the fruit drop off in winter, without 
coming to any perfection here * this fort is cultivated 
in the fields of New Spain, for the increafe of the in- 
fects, but it grows naturally in Jamaica, where it is 
probable the true cochineal might be difcovered; if 
perfonsof lkill were to fearch after the infects. 
The feventh fort is faid to grow naturally at Curaf- 
fao; this hath cylindrical fwelling joints, which are 
clofely armed with flender white fpines. The branches 
fpread out on every fide, and where they have no 
fupoort, fall to the ground, very often feparating ac 
the joints from the plants, and as they lie upon the 
ground, put out roots, fo form new plants this 
fort very rarely produces flowers in England. In.the 
Weft-Indies it is called Pinpillow, from the appear- 
ance which the branches have to a pin-culhion ftuck 
full of pins. 

The eighth fort was fent me from Jamaica by the 
late Dr. Houftoun, who found it growing naturally 
there in great plenty, but could never obferve either 
fruit or flower upon any of the plants, nor have any 
of them produced either in England. The branches 
of this fort have much longer joints than any of the 
other ; they are narrower, and more comprefied. 
The fpines of this are very long, flender, and of a 
yellowifh brown colour, coming out in clufters. all 
over the furface of the branches, crofting each other, 
fo as to render it dangerous to handle j for upon being 
touched, the fpines adhere to the hand and quit the 
-branches, and penetrate into the flefh, fo become veiy 
trouble fome. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in the Brafils ; this 
hath very thin branches, which are indented regularly 
on their edges, like Spleenwort • they are of a light 
green, and ihaped like a broad fword 5 thefe are 
fmooth, having no fpines. The flowers come out 
from the fide, and at the end of the branches, fit* 
ting on the embryos in the fame way as the other 
forts j they are of a pale yellow colour. The fruit 
is Ihaped like thofe of the firft fort, but rarely ripen 
in England. 

All thefe forts (except the firft) are too tender to 
thrive in the open air in England ; nor can many of 
them be preferved through the v/inter here, unlefs 
they have artificial heat ; for when they are placed in 
a green-houfe, they turn to a pale yellow colour, their 
branches fhrink, and frequently rot on the firft ap- 
proach of warm weather in the Ipring. 
Thefe plants may be all propagated by cutting ofF * 
their branches at the joints, during any of the fum- 
mer months, which ihould be laid in a warm dry 
place for a fortnight, that the wounded part may be 
healed over,, otherwifc they will rot with the moiiture 
which they imbibe at that part, as is the. cafe with 
moft other fucculent plants. The foil in which thefe 
plants muft be planted, Ihould be compofed after the 
following manner, viz. one third of; light frefh earth 
from a pafture, a third part fea fand, and the other 
part Ihould be one half rotten tan, and the other' half 
lime rubbifh-, thefe mould be well mixed, and ' laid 
in a heap three or four months before it is ufed, ob- 
ferving to turn it over at leaft once a month, that the 
feveral parts may be well united ; then you .fliould 
pafs it through a rough fcreen, in order to feparate 
the largeft (tones and clods, but by no means lift it 
too fine, which is a very common fault then you 
fliould referve fome of the fmaller ftones and rubbilh 
to lay at the bottom of the pots, in order to keep an 
open pafiage for the moifture to drain off ; which is 
what muft be obferved for all fucculent plants,* for if 
the moifture be detained in the pots, it will rot their 
roots and deftroy the plants. 

When you plant any of the branches of thefe plants 
(except the. firft fort) you fhould plunge the pots into 
a moderate hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate their 
taking root ; you ihould alfo refrefh them now and 
then with a little water, but be very careful not to let 

them 
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them have too much, or be too often watered, efpe- 
eially before they are rooted. When the, plants bc- 
<*in to (hoot, you muft give them a large (hare of air, 
by raifing the glaffes, otherwife their (hoots will draw 
up fo weak, as not to be able to fupport themfelves ; 
and after they have taken ftrong root, you (hould 
inure them to the air by degrees, and then remove 
them into the ftove where they fhould remain, placing 
them near the glafies, which mould always be open- 
ed in warm weather ; fo that they may have the ad- 
vantage of a free air, and yet be protected from wet 
and cold. 

. During the fummer feafon thefe plants will require 
to be often refremed with water, but it mud: not be 
given to them in large quantities left it rot them, 
and in winter this (hould be proportioned to the 
warmth of the ftove; for if the air be kept very warm 
they will require to be often refrelhed, otherwife their 
branches will fbrink ; but if the houfe be kept in a 
moderate degree of warmth, they fliould have but lit- 
tle, for moifture at that feafon will rot them very foon. 
The heat in which thefe plants thrive beft, is the 
temperate point, as marked on botanical thermome- 
ters, for if they are kept too warm in winter, it caufes 
their (hoots to be very tender, weak, and unfzghtly. 
Thole forts which are inclinable to grow upright, 
ihould have their branches fupported with ftakes, 
otherwife their weight is fo great, that if will break 
them down. 

Thefe plants are by moft people expofed to the open 
air in the fummer feafon, but they thrive much bet- 
ter if they are continued in the ftoves, provided the 
glafies be kept open, fo that they may have free air i 
for when they are fet abroad, the great rains which 
generally fall in fummer, together with the unfettled 
. temperature of the air in our climate, greatly di mi- 
nim their beauty, by retarding their growth ; and 
fometimes in wet fummers they are fo replete with 
moifture, as to rot in the fucceeding winter ; nor 
will thpfe plants which are fet abroad (I mean the 
tender forts) produce their flowers and fruit in fuch 
plenty, as thofe which are conftantly preferved in the 
houfe. 

ORANGE. See Aurantium. 

ORCHARD. In planting of an Orchard, great 
care fliould be had to the nature of the foil ; and fuch 
forts of fruits only (hould be chofen, as are beft 
adapted to the ground defigned for planting, other- 
wife there can be little hopes of their fucceeding ; 
and it is for want of rightly obferving this method, 
that we fee in many countries Orchards planted, which 
never arrive to any tolerable degree of perfection, the 
trees ftarving •, and their bodies are cither covered 
with Mofs, or the bark cracks and divides, both 
which are evident figns of the weaknefs of the trees 
■whereas, if inftead of Apples the Orchard had been 
planted with Pears, Cherries, or any other fort of 
fruit better adapted to the foil, the trees might have 
grown very well, and produced great quantities of 
fruit. 

As to the pofition of the Orchard, (if you are at full 
liberty to chufe) a riling ground, open to the fouth- 
eaft, is to .be preferred ; but I would by no means 
advife planting upon the fide of a hill, where the de- 
clivity is very great ; for in fuch places the great rains 
commonly warn down.the better part of the ground, 
whereby the trees would be deprived of proper nou- 
rimment.; but where the rife is gentle, it is of great 
advantage to the trees, by admitting the fun and air 
between them, better than it can upon an entire level ; 
which is an exceeding benefit to the fruit, by diflipat- 
ing fogs and drying up the damps, which, when de- 
tained amongft the trees, mix with the air and render 
it rancid : if it be defended from the weft/north, and 
eaft winds, it will alfo render the fituatibn ftill more 
advantageous, for it is chiefly from thofe quarters 
that fruit-trees receive thegreateft injury; therefore, 
if the place be not naturally defended from thefe by 
rifinff hills (which is always to be preferred,) then you 
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fhould plant large growing timber-trees at fome dif- 
. tance from the Orchard, toan/wcr cliis purpofe. 
. You (hould alfo have a great regard. to the diftance 
of planting the trees, which is what few people have 
rightly confide red j for if you plant them too clofe, 
they will be liable to. blights; the air being hereby 
pent in amongft them, will aifo caufe the fruit to be 
ill tailed* having a great quantity of damp vapours 
from die pcrfpiration of the trees, and the exhala- 
tions from the earth mixed with it, which will be im- 
bibed by the fruit, and render their juices crude and 
unwholfome. 

Wherefore I cannot but recommend the method which 

■ 

has been lately pracliled by fome particular gentlemen 
with very good fuccels, and that is, to plane the trees 
fourfcore feet afunder, but not in regular rows. The 
ground between the trees they plough .and fow with 
Wheat and other crops, in the fame manner as if it 
were clear from trees ; and they obferve . their crops 
to be full as good as thofe quite expoied, except juft 
under each tree, until they are grown large, and af- 
ford a great lhade ; and by thus ploughing and tilling 
the ground, the trees are rendered more vigorous and 
healthy, fcarcely ever having any Mofs, or , other 
marks of poverty^ and will abide much longer and 
produce becter fruit. 

If the ground in which you intend to plant an Or- 
chard has been pafture for fome years, then you fhould 
plough in the green fward the (pring. before you plant 
the trees ; and if you will permit it to lie a fummer 
fallow, it will greatly mend it, provided you ftir it 
two or three times, to rot the . (ward of Grafs, and 
prevent weeds growing thereon* 
At Michaelmas you fliould plough it pretty deep, in 
order to make ic loofe for the roots , of the trees, 
which (hould be planted thereon in October, .provided 
the foil is dry ; but if it be moift, the beginning of 
March will be a better feafon. The diftance, . if de- 
. figned for a clofe Orchard, muft not be lefs than forty 
feet, but the trees planted twice that diftance will 
fucceed better. 

When you have finifhed planting the trees, you 
(hould provide fome ftakes to fupport them, other- 
wife the wind will blow them out of the ground; 
which will do them much injury, efpecially after they 
have been planted fome time ; for the ground in the 
autumn being warm, and for the moft part moift, 
the trees will very foon pufh out a great number of 
young fibres ; which, if broken off by their being 
difplaccd, will greatly retard the growth of the trees. 
In the fpring following, if the feafon (hould prove 
dry, you Ihould cut a quantity of green fward, which 
muft be laid upon the furface of the ground about 
their roots, turning the Grafs downward, which will 
prevent the fun and wind from drying the ground, 
whereby a great expence of watering will be fayed ; 
and after the firft year they will be out of danger, 
provided they have taken well. 

Whenever you plough the ground betwixt thefe 
trees, you muft be careful not to. go too.deep amongft 
their roots, left you (hould cut them off, which would 
greatly damage the trees *, but if you do it cautioufly, 
the ftirring the furface of the ground will be of great 
benefit to them ; though you (hould obferve, never 
to fow too near the trees, nor fuffer any great rooting 
weeds to grow about them, which would exhauft the 
goodnefs of the foil, and ftarve them. 
If after the turf which was laid round the trees be 
rotted, you dig it in gently about the roots, it will 
gready encourage them. 

. There are fome perfons who plant many forts of fruit 
together in the fame Orchard, mixing the trees alter- 
nately ; but this is a method which fhould always be 
" avoided, for hereby there will be a great difference 
in the growth of the trees, which will not only ren- 
der them unfightly, but alfo the fruit upon the lower 
trees ill tailed, by the tall ones over(h ado wing them ; 
fo that if you are determined to plant feveral forts 
of fruit, on the fame fpot, you fliould obferve to 
■ . . place 
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place the largefl growing trees backward, and fb 
proceed to thofe of lefs growth, continuing the fame 
method quite through the whole plantation ; whereby 
it will appear at a diftance in a regular (lope, and the 
fun and air will more equally pais throughout the 
whole Orchard, that every tree may have an equal 
benefit therefrom ; but this can only be practifed up- 
on good ground, in which moft forts of fruit-trees 

will thrive. 

The foil of your Orchard fhould alfo be mended once 
in two or three years with dung, or other manure, 
which will alfo be abfolutely necelTary for the crops 
fown between ; fo that where pcrfons are not inclinable 
to help their Orchards, where the expence of manure 
is pretty great, yet, as there is a crop expected from 
the ground befides the fruit, they will the more rea- 
dily be at the charge upon that account. 
In making choice of trees for an Orchard, you fhould 
always obferve to procure them from a foil nearly 
a-kin to that where they are to be planted, or rather 
poorer for if you have them from a very rich foil, 
and that wherein you plant them is but indifferent, 
they will not thrive well, efpecially for four or five 
years after planting ; fo that it is a very wrong practice 
to make the nurfery where young trees are railed 
very rich, when the trees are defigned for a middling 
or poor foil. The trees fhould be alfo young and 
thriving, for whatever fome perfons may advife to 
the contrary, yet it has always been obfcrved, that 
though large trees may grow and produce fruit after 
being removed, they never make fo good trees, nor 
are fo long lived, as thofe which are planted while 
young. 

Thefe trees, after they are planted out, will require 
no other pruning, but only to cut out dead branches, 
or fuch as crofs each other, which render their heads 
confufed and unfightly : the pruning them too often, 
or fhortening their branches, is very injurious ; efpe- 
cially to Cherries and ftone-fruit, which will gum 
prodigioufly, and decay in fuch places where they are 
cut ; and the Apples and Pears which are not of fo 
nice a nature, will produce a greater quantity of la- 
teral branches, which will fill the heads of the trees 
with weak (hoots, whenever their branches are thus 
fhortened ; and many times the fruit is hereby cut ofiv 
which, on many forts of fruit-trees, is firft produced 
at the extremity of their fhoots. 
It may, perhaps, feem ftrange to fome perfons, that 
I Ihould recommend the allowing fo much diftance to 
the trees in an Orchard, becaufe a fmall piece of 
ground will admit of very few trees when planted in 
this method but if they will pleafe to obferve, that 
when the trees are grown up, they will produce a 
great deal more fruit, than twice the number when 
planted clofe, and will be vaftly better tailed ; the 
trees when placed at a large diftance, being never fo 
much in danger of blighting as in clofe plantations, 
as hath been obferved in Herefordfhire, the great 
county for Orchards, where they find, that when Or- 
chards arc fo planted or fituated, that the air is pent 
up amongft the trees, the vapours which arife from 
the damp of the ground, and the perfpiration of the 
trees, colledr, the heat of the fun, and reflect it in 
ftreams fo as to caufe what they call a fire-blaft, which 
is the moft hurtful to their fruits ; and this is mod 
frequent where the Orchards are open to the fouth fun. 
But as Orchards fhould never be planted, unlefs 
where large quantities of fruit are defired, fo it will 
be the fame thing to allow twice or three times the 
quantity of ground •* fince there may be a crop of 
raih of any fort upon the fame place (as was before 
laid,) fo that there is no lofsof ground * and for a fa- 
mily onlv it is hardly worth while to plant an Orchard, 
fmce a kitchen-garden well planted with efpaliers, 
will afford more fruit than can be eaten while good, 
efpecially if the kitchen -garden be proportioned to 
the largenefs of the family ; and if cyder be required, 
there may be a large avenue of Apple-trees extended 
crofs a neighbouring field, - which will render it plea- 
fant, and produce a great quantity of fruit j or there 
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may be fome firigle rows of trees planted to furround 
fields, 8cc. which will fully anfwer the fame purpofe, 
and be lefs liable to the fire-blafts before-mentioned. 
ORCHIS. Tourn. In ft. R. H. 431. tab. 248, 249. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 900. [of ifo**, a tefticle, becaufe 
the root of this plant refcmbles the tefticles of a man- 
or of optyu, to have an appetite after, on account of 
its being a provocative to venery : it is alfo called 
wvoropxff, of xuvor, a dog, and a tefticle. j Sa- 

tyrion, or Fool-ftoncs. 

The Characters are, 
It bath a Jingle fialk with a vague Jhsatb 5 // has no 
empalement. The flower bath five petals* three without* 
and two within* which rife and join in aftandard. The 
neclarium is of one leaf* fixed to the fide of the recepta- 
cle* between the divifion of the petals. The upper lip 
is Jhort and eretJ* the under large* broad, and fpreading* K 
the tube is pendulous* horn-fbaped* and prominent behind. 
It batb two Jhort Jlender ftamina fitting upon the point- 
al* with oval ereSt funmits fixed to the uppa 4 lip of the 
neclarium. It bath an oblong contorted germen under the 
flower* with a Jhort ftyle faftened to the upper lip of the 
neclarium* crowned by an 'obtufe comprejfed ftigma. The 
germen afterward turns to an oblong capfule with one 
cell* having three keel-Jhaped valves* opening on the three 
fides* but joined at top and bottom* filled with fmall feeds 
likeduft. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's twentieth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two ftamina, which are 
connected with, or fixed to the ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1 . JDrchis £Morio) bulbis indivifis, neftorii labio qua- 
drifido crenulato, cornu obtufb. Act. Upfal. 1740. 
Orchis with undivided bulbs* the lip of the netfarium cut 
into four points which are Jlightly indented* and an obtufe 
horn. Orchis morio fcemina. C. B. P. 82. Common 
female Orchis. 

2. Orchis {Mafcula) bulbis indivifis, nedtarii labio 
quadrilobo crenulato, cornu obtufo, petalis dorfali- 
bus reflcxis. Flor. Suec. 795. Orchis with undivided 
bulbs* the lip of the neclarium having four lobes and an ob- 
tufe horn* and the backs of the petals refexed. Orchis 
motto mas, foliis rhaculatis. C. B. P. 81. The male 
Orchis with Jpotted leaves. 

3. Orchis (Bifolia) bulbis indivifis, nedtarii labio lan- 
ceolato integerrimo, cornu longiffimo, petalis paten- 
tibus. Act. Upfal. 1 740. Orchis with undivided bulbs, 
the lip of the neclarium entire and fpear-Jhaped* a very 
long born* and petals fpreading very wide. Orchis alba 
bifolia minor, calcari oblongo. C. B. P. 83. Smaller* 
white two-leaved Orchis* with an oblong fpur* or Butter- 
fly Orchis. 

4. Orchis (Militaris) bulbis indivifis, nectarii labio 
quinquefido punctis fcabro, cornu obtufo; petalis 
confiuentibus. Act. Upfal. 1 740. Orchis with undi- 
vided bulbs* a five-pointed lip to the neclarium, having 
rough fpots* an obtufe born* and petals running together. 
Orchis latifolia, hiante cucuilo major. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 432. The Man Orchis. 

5. Orchis (Pyramidalis) bulbis indivifis, ne&arxi labio 
trifido zcjuali integerrimo, cornu longo, petalis fub- 
lanceolatis. A£t Upfal. 1 740. Orchis with undivided . 
bulbs* an equal trifid lip to the neclarium* with a long 
horn* and fpear-Jhaped petals. Orchis miiitaris, 1 non- 
tana, fpica rubente, conglomerate. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 432. Mountain military Orchis % with a reddijh con- 
glomerated Jpike. 

6. Orchis (Latifolia) bulbis fubpalmatis rectis, nefrarii 
cornu conico, labio trilobo, lateralibus reflexo, brae- 
teis flore longioribus. Ac~t. Upfal. 1 740. Orchis with 

Jlrait* palmcted* bulbous roots* a conical horn to the 
neclarium* the lip cut into three lobes* which are reflexed 
on the fides, 'and bratle* longer than the flowers. Or- 
chis palmata pratenfis, latifolia, longis ,cakaribus. 
C. B. P. 85. Bread-leaved* Meadow* handed Orchis* 
having a long fpur. 

7. Orchis (Maculata) bulbis pal matis patentibus, necla- 
rii comu germinibus breviore, labio piano petalis 
dorfalibus patulis. Act. Upfal. 1740, Orchis with 
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banded ffr ending bulbs y the born of the neSiartumfbhrter 
• than the germen, a plain lip, and the hinder fart of the 
petals Jpreading. Orchis palmata praterifis, macula ta. 
C. B. r. '85. Meadow banded Orchis* with /potted 

leaves. I • Um 

8. Orchis (Cornopica) bulbis palmatis, ne&arii cornu, 
ietaceo germinibus longiore, labio trifido, pctalis du- 
obus paten tiflimis. Act. Upfal. i 740. Orchis with 
palmated bulbs, a briftly horn to the neclarium, which is 
longer than the germen, and a trifid lip. Orchis palma- 
ta minor, calcaribus oblongis. C. B. P. 85. Smaller 
palmated Orchis, with an oblong Jpur to the flower. 
v o. Orchis (Abortiva) bulbis fafciculatis filiformibus, 
nectarii labio ovato integerrimo. Aft. Upfal. 1740. 
Orchis with thread-like bulbs growing in bunches, and the 
lip of the nectariwn oval and entire. Limidorum Auf- 
triacum. Cluf. Pan. 241. Purple Bird* s-nefi. 
The firft fort grows naturally -in paftures in moll 
parts of England. This hath a double bulbous^ root, 
with fome fibres coming out from the top i it has 
four or fix oblong leaves lying on the ground, which 
are reflexed. The ftalk rifes nine or ten inches high, 
having four or fix leaves which embrace it; this is 
terminated by a fhort loofe fpike of flowers, having 
a four-pointed indented lip to the nectarium, and an 
obtufe horn. The flowers are of a pale purple co- 
lour, marked with deeper purple fpots j it flowers in 
May. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in woods and fhady 
• places in many parts of England ; this hath a double 
bulbous root, which is about the fize and fliape.of 
middling Olives ; it hath fix or feven long broad 
leaves, (haped like thofe of Lilies, which have feve- 
ral black fpots on their upper fide ; the ftalk is round, 
and a foot high, having one or two fmaller leaves 
embracing it. The flowers are difpofed in a long 
ipike on the top of the ftalk ; they are of a purple 
colour, marked with deep purple fpots, and have an 
agreeable fcent. It flowers the latter end of April. 
The third fort grows naturally under the bu flies by 
the fide of paftures, in many parts of England. This 
hath a root compofed of two oblong Pear-fhaped 
bulbs, from which come out three or four Lily- 
ihaped leaves, of a pale green, with a few faint fpots; 
the ftalk rifes near a foot high, it is (lender, furrowed, 
and has a very few fmall leaves which embrace it *, 
this is terminated by a loofe (pike of white flowers, 
fmelling fweer, which refemble a butterfly with ex- 
panded wings. This flowers in June. 
The fourth fort is found growing naturally on Caw- 
ftiam-hills, and in other places where the foil is chalk. 
The roots of this fort are compofed of two bulbs, 
from which come out four or five oblong leaves the 
ftalk is about nine inches high, fuftaining a loofe fpike 
of fweet-fmelling. flowers, each hanging on a pretty 
long foot-ftalk; they have a (hort obtufe horn, a 
creft and wings, of an Afli-colour without, reddilh 
within, and ftriped with deeper lines ; the lip is ob- 
long, divided into five parts, having rough fpots. This 
flowers in June. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on chalk- hills in feveral 
parts of England ; the root of this is compofed of two 
oblong bulbs, from which arife three or four narrow 
oblong leaves ; the ftalk rifes a foot high, having 
three or four narrow erect leaves which embrace it. 
The flowers are produced in a thick round ifti fpike 
at the top ; they are of a reddifh colour, having long 
fpurs, and the wings are acute-pointed. It flowers 
in June. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in moift meadows in 
many parts of England ; the root, of' this is com- 
pofed of twoflefliy bulbs, which arc divided into four 
or five fingers, fo as to refemble an open hand ; the 
ftalk rifes from nine inches to a foot nigh, garnifhed 
with leaves the whole length, which are three or four 
inches long and one broad, embracing the ftalk with 
their bafe ; thefe are not ipottcd, and end in acute 
points. . The flowers are difpofed in a fpike on the 
top of the ftalk, with fmall narrow leaves (called 
bractea) between them, which are longer than the 
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flowers. The fpur is half an inch long, extended 
'backward ; the lip of the nectarium is -broad, divided 
'into three lobes, two fide ones being reflexed ; the 
flowers and bractea are of a purplilh colour, having 
deep purple fpots. It flowers in May. There are? two 
varieties of. this,, differing in the colour of their flow- 
ers, and one with a narrower leaf. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in moift meadows 
in feveral parts of England ; the root of this is com- 
pofed of two broad flelhy bulbs, both of which are 
divided into four fingers, which fpread afundcr. The 
ftalk rifes a foot and a half high, -and is- very ftrong, 
inclining to a purple colour it is garnifhed with 
leaves the whole length ; thofe on the lower part of 
the ftalk are fix inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad, embracing it with their bale. The flowers 
are collected in a clofe fpike at the top of the ftalk, 
they are of a pale purple colour j the Jpur is about a 
third part of an inch long ; the beard of the nectarium 
is plain, and divided intOithree parts, which is mark- 
ed with deep purple fpots ; under each foot-ftalk is 
placed a narrow leaf (or bractea) of a purplilh co- 
lour. The leaves and ftalks of the plant have many 
dark fpots. It flowers in June. There are two or 
three varieties of this, which differ in the colour of 
their flowers. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in moift meadows in 
feveral parts of England ; this hath a double-handed 
root, that which fuftains the ftalk being wafting and 
decaying, but the other is full, fucculent, and plump ; 
the finger-like bulbs which compofe the root are long, 
and (pread afunder ; the lower leaves are fix or feven 
inches long, they are narrow, of a pale green, and 
have no fpots. The ftalk rifes a foot high, it is gar- 
nifhed with a few narrow Ihort leaves, which cm- 
brace it like '(heaths •> 1 it is terminated by a beautiful 
fpike of red flowers fix inches long ; the flowers are 
not marked with any fpots they have long, flender, 
briftly fpurs like birds claws, being crooked the lip 
of the nectarium is indented on the edge. It flowers 
in June. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in fhady woods in fe- 
veral parts of England, but particularly in Suflex and 
Hampfhire, in both which counties I have feveral 
times found it. The root of this plant is compofed 
of many thick, oblique, long fibres, which are flelhy ; 
the ftalk rifes near two feet high, wrapped round with 
leaves like (heaths *, they are of a purple colour. The 
flowers are difpofed in a loofe thyrfc at the top of the 
ftalk, and are of a purple colour, having an oval 

horn. It flowers in June. 

All thefe forts of Orchis grow wild in feveral parts of 
England, but, for the extreme oddnefs and beauty 
of tneir flowers, deferve a place in every good gar- 
den ; and the reafon for their not being cultivated in 
gardens, proceeds, from their difficulty to be trans- 
planted •, though this, I believe, may be eafily over- 
come, where a perfon has an opportunity of marking 
their roots in their time of flowering, and letting 
them remain until their leaves are decayed, when they 
may be tranfplanted with fafety ; for it is the fame 
with moft forts of bulbous or flefliy-rootcd plants, 
which, if tranfplanted before their leaves decay, fel- 
dom live, notwithftanding you preferve a large ball 
of earth about them * for the extreme parts of their 
fibres extend to a great depth in the ground, from 
whence they receive their nourilhmentj which, if 
broken or damaged by taking up their roots, feldom 
thrive after ; for though they may fometimes remain 
alive a year or two, yet they grow weaker until they 
cjuite decay ; which is alfo the cafe with Tulips, Fri- 
n 11 arias, and *other bulbous roots, when removed, 
after they have made (hoots ; fo that whoever would 
cultivate them, fhould fearch them out in their feafon 
of flowering, and mark them ; and when their leaves 
are decayed, or juft as they are going off, the roots 
fhould be taken up, and planted in a foil or fituation 
as nearly refembling that wherein they naturally grow, 
as pollible, otherwife they will not thrive, fo that 
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they cannot be placed all in the fame bed ; for fome 
are only found upon chalky hills, others in moift mea- 
dows, and fome in fhady woods, or under trees ; but 
if their foil and fituation be adapted to their various 
forts, they will thrive and continue feveral years, 
and, during their fcafon of flowering, will afford as 
great varieties as any flowers which are at prefent 
cultivated. 

The other forts not here enumerated, may be found 
under the following articles, Ohhrvs, Satyrium, 
Serapfas. 

OREOSELINUM. See Athamanta. 
ORIGANUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 645. Town. Inft. 
K. H. 198. tab. 94. [of 'Opyotvov, ofof^>, a moun- 
tain, and yawfJMt, to rejoice, q. d. a plant that de- 
lights to grow upon mountains.] Origany or Pot 
Marjoram ; in French, Origan. 

The Characters are, 
%*be flower is of the lip kind % having a cylindrical com- 
prffled tube ; the upper lip is plain, eretl, obttife, and in- 
dented the under lip is trifid, the figments being nearly 
equal* I'befe are difpofid in /pikes compofid of oval ca- 
lcined leaves, placed over each other like the J coles offijh. 
The flowers have four Jlender flamina y two being as long 
as the petal, the other two are longer, terminated by flm- 
pie fummits \ they have a four-cornered germen, fupport- 
;;/jr a flcuder flyle inclining tot he upper lip, crowned by a 
bifid ftigma. The gernten afterward turns to four feeds 
Jhtet up in the cmpalement of the flower. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's fourteenth clafs, which includes the plants 
whole llowers have two long and two fhorter ftamina, 
and are fucceeded by naked feeds. To this genus he 
has added the Majorana of Tournefort, and the Dic- 
tamnus of Boerhaave. The firft has its flowers dif- 
pofed in four-cornered fcaly heads, the other has 
the flowers difpoled in loofe fcaly heads, coming out 
from between the leaves. 

The Species are, 
Origanum {Vulgare) fpicis fubrotundis paniculatis 
conglomerates, braclcis calyce longioribus ovatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 590. Pot Marjoram with roundifh p articu- 
lated fpikes gathered in clufters, and oval brattea which 
are longer than the cmpalement. Origanum vulgare 
fpontaneum. I. B. 2. 236. Common Wild Origany. 
Origanum (Jleraclcoticum) fpicis longis pedunculis 
aggregates, bracteis longitudine calycum. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 5 So. Origany with long fpikes growing in bunches, 
and bra 51 e<c as long as the empalement. Origanum he- 
racleoticum, culina Gallinacea Plinii. C, B. P. 223. 
Winter Sweet Marjoram. 
. Origanum {Latifclit/m) fpicis oblongis paniculatis 
conglomeratis, foliis ovatis glabris. Origany with ob- 
long fpikes of flowers growing in cluflered panicles, and 
oval fmoot'h leaves. Origanum humilius latifolium 
glabrum. Tourn. Inft. R. 11. 199. Low, broad-leaved, 
fmooth Origany. 

. Origanum (Jlumile) caule repente, fpicis oblongis. 
conglomeratis, bracteis florum longioribus. Origany 
with a creeping jlalk, and oblong fpikes of flowers growing 
in differs, with brail c* longer than the flower. Origa- 
num fylveftre, humile. C. B. P. 223. Prod. 109. 
Low wild Origany. 

Origanum (Orientate) caule erecto ramofb, foliis 
ovatis rugofis, fpicis fubrotundis conglomeratis, brac- 
teis calycum brevioribus. Origany with an eretl branch- 
ing ftalk, oval rough leaves* roundijh fpikes of flowers 
growing in cluflcrs, with bratlea fhorter than the em- 
palement. Origanum Orientale prunellae folio glauco, 
Ho re purpurco. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 179. Eaftern Ori- 
gany with a gray Self-heal leaf and a purple flower. 
6. Origanum {Cretiaim) fpicis aggregatis longis prif- 
maticis redlis, bratteis membranaccis, calyce duplo 
longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 589. Origany with long, 
upright, prifmatical fpikes growing in elufters, and mem- 
braneous hraclea twice the length of the empalement. 
Origanum Creticum. C. B. P. 223. Origany of Crete. 
Origanum (Majorana) foliis ovalibus obtufis, fpicis 
fubrotundis compacts pubefcentibus. Hort. Cliff. 304. 
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Origany with oval obtufe leaves, and roundifh, compaR* 
hairy fpikes. Majorana vulgaris. C. B. P. 224. Com- 
mon, or Sweet Marjoram. 

8. Origanum (Mgyptiacum) foliis carnofis tomentofis, 
jpicis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 822. Origany with flefljy 
woolly leaves. Majorana rotund ifoli a, fcutellata, ex- 
otica. H. R. Par. Round-leaved foreign ?,4arjoram with 
a fpoon-fhapedleaf. 

9. Origanum {Smyrnaum) foliis ovatis acute ferratis, 
fpicis congeftis umbellatine faftigiatis. Hort. Cliff. 
304. Origany with oval leaves acutely flawed, and fpikes 
of flowers difpofid in umbellated bunches. Origanum 
Smyrnasum. Wheel. Raii Hilt. 450. Origany of Smyrna. 

10. Origanum (Diftamnus) foliis omnibus tomentofis, 
fpicis nutantibus. Origany with all the leaves woolly, 
and nodding fpikes of flowers. Dictarnnus Creticus. 
C. B. P. 222. The Dittany of Crete. 

11. Origanum (Sipyleum) foliis omnibus glabris, fpicis 
nutantibus. Hort. Cliff*. 304. Origany with all the leaves 
fmooth, and nodding fpikes of flowers. Dictarnnus mon- 
tis Sipyli origan i foliis. Plor. Bat. 2. 72. Dittany of 
Mount Sipylus with an Origany leaf 

12. Origanum {Hybridimtm) foliis inferioribus* tomen- 
tofis, fpicis nutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 304. Origany with 
the^ under leaves hoary, and nodding fpikes of flowers. 
Origanum Diftamni Cretici facie, folio crafib, nunc 
villofo, nunc glabra. Tourn. Cor. 13. Origany with 
the appearance of Dittany of Crete, and thick leaves fome- 
times hairy, at others fmooth. 

13. Origanum (Onites) fpicis oblongis aggregatis hi r- 
futis, foliis cordatis tornentofis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 590. 
Origany with oblong hairy fpikes growing in bunches, and 
hcart-jhaped woolly leaves. Origanum iignofum Syra- 
cufanum perenne, umbella ampliflima brevi, lato 8c 
nervofo folio. Bocc. Muf. 2. p. 43. tab. 33. Ligneous 
perennial Origany of Syracufi, with a fhort ample umbel \ 
and a broad-veined leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in thickets, and among 
bufhes in feveral parts of England 5 the root is peren- 
nial, compofed of many fmall ligneous fibres. The 
ftalks are fquare, and rife near two feet high ; they 
are ligneous, and garnilhed with oval leaves placed 
by pairs, and from the wings of thefe come out 
three or four fmaller leaves on each ftde, which re- 
femble thofe of Marjoram, fitting clofe to the ftalk 5 
they have an aromatic fcent : the flowers are produced 
in roundifh (pikes growing in panicles at the top of 
the ftalks, many of the fpikes being gathered toge- 
ther ; the Mowers are of a flefli colour, and peep out of 
their fcaly covering. Their upper lip is cut into two, 
(landing erect, and the lower lip or beard is divided 
into three parts, and hangs downward the ftamina ftand 
out a little beyond the petals, and are of a purplifli 
colour. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in the autumn. This fort is fometimes culti- 
vated in gardens, and is by fome called Pot Marjoram; 
it is generally ufed in foups. 

It will rife plentifully from fcattered feeds, or it may 
be propagated by parting the roots •, the beft time for 
doing this is in autumn, and the roots may be planted 
in any foil not over moift, and will thrive in any fitu- 
ation, fo requires no other care but to keep them clear 
from weeds. There is a variety of this with white 
flowers and light green ftalks, and another with vari- 
egated leaves. 

The fecond fort is now commonly known by the title 
of Winter Sweet Marjoram, though it was formerly 
ftiled Pot Marjoram. This hath a perennial root, 
from which arife many branching four-cornered ftalks 
a foot and a half high, which are hairy, and inclining 
to a purplifh colour, garni (hed with oval, obtule, hairy 
leaves, refembling greatly thofe of Sweet Marjoram, 
ftanding by pairs on fhort foot- ftalks ; the flowers 
are difpoled in fpikes about two inches long, feve- 
ral arifmg together from the divifions of the ftalk. 
The flowers are fmall, white, and peep out of their 
fcaly covers ; thefe appear in July, and the feeds ri- 
pen in autumn. It grows naturally in Greece and the 
warm parts of Europe 3 but is hardy enough to thrive in 
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the open air in England, and is chiefly cultivated for 
nofegays, as it comes (boner to flower than Sweet 
Marjoram, fo it is ufed /or the fame purpofes, till the 
other comes to maturity. There is a variety of this 
with variegated leaves. This is generally propagated 
by parting . the roots in autumn, and Ihould have a 
dry foil, where it will thrive, requiring no other cul- 
ture than the firft fort. 

The third fort grows naturally in France and Italy 
this hath a perennial root, from which arife leveral 
Gender bending ftalks near a foot high, garnifhed 
with oval fmooth leaves Handing on pretty long foot- 
ftalks. The flowers are produced in oblong Ipikcs, 
which grow in cluttered panicles ; they are finall, of a 
purplilh colour, peeping out of their fcaly coverings. 
It flowers in June, and may be propagated by part- 
ing the roots in the fame way as the former. 
The fourth fort grows plentifully about Orleans j this 
hath a perennial root, from which arife feveral four- 
cornered ftalks about fix inches high, which frequently 
bend to the ground, and put out roots ; they are gar- 
nifhed with oblong hairy leaves fitting clofe to the 
ftalk. The flowers grow in oblong cluftered (pikes 
at the top of the ftalks, having long coloured brae- 
teas between each 5 the flowers are fome whitifh, 
others purple in the fame fpikes they are fmall, and 
peep out of their fcaly covers. This flowers in 
June, and may be propagated in the fame way as the 
former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; it is a 
perennial plant. The ftalks rife two feet high, and 
branch out their whole length ; they are purple, and 
garnifhed with oval rough leaves, fomcwhat like 
thofe of Self-heal, but fmaller. The flowers grow 
in roundifh cluftered fpikes, having fhort bractcse - 9 
they are purple, and appear in June, but are not 
fucceeded by feeds here. It is propagated by parting 
of the heads in the fame way as the former, and mult 
have a dry foil. 

The fixth fort is the Origany of Crete, which is di- 
rected to be ufed in medicine, but there has been 
;reat confuflon among botanifts in dift ; :iguifhing the 
ipecies. This rifes with four-cornered (talks a foot 
and half high, garnifhed with oval hoary leaves of a 
ftrong aromatic fcent. The flowers grow in long, 
erect, bunched fpikes at the top of the ftalks, having 
membraneous bractea? between, which are twice the 
length of the empalement $ the flowers arc fmall and 
white, like thofe of the common Origany. It flowers 
in July, but feldom perfects feeds in England. It is 
propagated by parting the roots as the former, but 
rnuft have a dry foil and a warm fituation, otherwife 
it will not live through the winter here. 
The feventh fort is the common Sweet Marjoram, 
which is fo well known as to need no defcription. With 
us in England it is efteemed an annual plant, though 
the roots often live through the winter in mild fea- 
ibns, or if they arc lheltered in a green- houfe ; but in 
warm countries, I believe, it is only biennial. 
This is propagated by feeds, which are generally im- 
ported from the fouth of France or Italy, for they fel- 
dom ripen in England. Thefe are fown on a warm 
border toward the end of March, and when the plants 
are come about an inch high, they fhould be tranf- 
plantcd into beds of rich earth, at fix inches diflance 
every way, obferving to water them duly till they 
have taken new root ; after which, they will require 
-no other care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The plants will fpread and cover the ground ; in July 
they will begin to flower, at which time it is cut for 
ufe, and is then called Knotted Marjoram, from the 
flowers being collected into roundifh clofe heads like 
knots. 

The eighth. fort grows naturally in Africa ; this is a 
perennial plant with a low fhrubby ftalk, feldom rifmg 
more than a foot and Half high, dividing into branches, 
which are garnifhed with roundifh, thick, woolly 
leaves, and hollowed like a ladle ; they are like thofe 
of the common Marjoram, but arc of a thicker fub- 
ftance and woolly, and have much the fame fcent. 
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The flowers are produced in roundifn fpikes, dofely 
joined together at the top of the ftalks, and, at the 
end of the fmall fide branches they are of a pale 
fldh colour, peeping out of their fcaly coverings. 
This fort flowers in July and Aua-uft, but does not 
ripen feeds in England. 

It is propagated by flips or cuttings, which if planted 
in a border oi good earth during any of the iummer 
months, and fhadedfrom the fun and duly watered, 
will take root freely ; and afterward the plants may 
be taken up, and planted in fmall pots filled with 
light kicchen-garden eanh, and placed in the fhade 
till they have taken new root, when they may be re- 
moved into an open fituation, where they may re- 
main till the end of October, when they rnuft be 
placed under flicker, for they will not thrive through 
the winter in the open air here ; bur. if they are put 
under a hot- bed frame, where they may be protected 
from hard froft, and have as much free air as poffible 
in mild weather, they will thrive better than if they 
are more tenderly treated. 

The tenth fort is the Dittany of Crete, which is ufed 
in medicine ; this grows naturally upon Mount Ida, 
in Candia; it is a perennial plant. The ftalks are 
hairy, and rife about nine inches high, of a purpling 
colour, and fend out fmall branches from their fides 
by pairs j they are garnifhed with round, thick, woollv 
leaves, which are very white ; the whole plant has a, 
piercing aromatic fcent, and biting tafte: the flowers 
are collcaed in luofe leafy heads of a purple colour, 
which nod downward ; they are fmall, and of a 
purple colour j the ftamina ftands out beyond the 
petal, two of them being much longer than the 
other. It flowers in June and July, and in warm 
feafons the feeds fometimcs ripen in autumn. 
This is propagated eafily by planting cuttings or 
flips during any of the fummer months. Thefe 
mould be planted either in pots or a fhady border, co- 
vering them clofe with a bell or hand-glafs to exclude 
the air, and now and then refrefhing them with wa- 
ter; but they mil ft not have too much wet. When 
thefe have taken root, they fhould be carefully taken 
up, and each planted into a feparate fmall pot filled 
with light earth, and placed in the fhade till they 
have taken new root, when they fhould be removed 
into an open fituation, where they may continue till 
autumn, and then placed under a hot-bed frame to 
(creen them from the froft, but they Ihould enjoy the 
free air at all times in mild weather. The following 
fpring fome of the plants may be fhaken out of the 
pots, and planted in a warm border near a good af- 
pected wall, and in a dry foil, where the plants will live 
through the common winters without any other fliel- 
ter ; but as they arc liable to be killed by fevere froft, 
it will be proper to keep a few plants in pots, to be 
lheltered in winter to prefcrve the kind. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally on Mount Sipylus 
near Magncfia, where it was difcovcred by Sir George 
"Wheeler, who fent the feeds to the Oxford Garden, 
where the plants were raifed ; this hath a perennial 
root, but an annual ftalk. The root is compofed of 
many flender ligneous fibres ; the leaves are oval, 
fmooth, and of a grayifh colour ; the ftalks are flen- 
der, of a purplifh colour, four-cornered, and fmooth 
they rife near two feet high, fending out flender 
branches oppofite, which are terminated by flender 
oblong fpikes of purplifh flowers, which peep out 
of their fcaly covers 5 the flowers are fmall, but 
fhaded like thofe of the tenth fort ; their ftamina are 
extended out of the petal to a confiderable length. 
The leaves, on the lower part of the ftalk, are almoft 
as large as the common Origany, but thofe 011 the 
upper part of the ftalk and branches are very fmall, and 
fit clofe to the ftalk. It flowers in June and July, and in 
warm feafons the feeds ripen here in autumn. It is 
propagated by cuttings or flips, in the fame way as 
the Cretan Dittany, and the plants require the fame 
treatment. 

The twelfth fort is undoubtedly a variety, which has 
been produced from the intermixing of the farina 

' of 
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of the Cretan Dittany with that of Mount Sipyfus ; 
for the plants now in the Chelfea Garden were acci- 
dentally produced from the. feeds of one (pedes, where 
"both forts flood near each other in the garden of John. 
Browning, Efq; of Lincoln's-Inn , the feeds were; 
dropped from the plant into the border between the 
t\\ o ions, fo that it is uncertain from which fpecies j 
but as the ftalks and heads of fuch flowers bear a 
greater rcfemblance to the Dittany of Mount Sipylus,. 
we may fuppofe itarofefrom the feeds of that, which 
had been impregnated by the farina of the Cretan 
Dittany, which grew near it; for the under leaves of 
this are round, of a thick texture and woolly, fo nearly 
rciembling thofe of the Cretan Dittany, as not to be 
diftinguilhed from it ; but the ftalks rjfe full as high 
as thole of the" Dittany of Sipylus, but branch- out 
more, their whole length *, they are of a purple colour 
and hairy. The lower leaves on the ftalks are much 
larger than thofe of Mount Sipylus, and are hairy, ap- 
proaching to thofe of the Cretan Dittany, but are not. 
fo thick or woolly.;- the upper leaves a.re fmoqth^and 
approach to thofe of the other /ort, but are larger, as 
are alio the fpikes of. flowers^ and the fcaly leaves' 
which cover the flowers are larger and of a deeper 

purple colour. ' . 

I have alio dried famplcs of another variety, which 
arole from feeds in the Leyden Garden i, the feeds were 
lent from Paris, by the title which Tourrjefort gave to 
that which he found in the Levant, which I have 
joined to the variety before- mentioned. The leaves 
of this are as large as thofe "of the Dittany of Crete, 
but are not fo thick or woolly •* the ftalks. rife more 
like thofe ofjhe Dittany of Mount Sipylus, but branch 
out wider at the top •, the flowers grow in clofer cluf- 
ters, and do not nod downward •, they are fmall, and 
ihaped like thofe of the former fort, flowering at the 
fame time. 

By the title whicIrDr. Linnams has given to the 
Cretan Dittany, it may be fuppofed he has not feen 
the true fort, for his title better fuits the variety to 
which I have applied it ; for all the leaves of the true 
Dittany are very thick and woolly, even thole which 
are fituatcd immediately below the flowers, whereas 
the lower leaves only are fo in this title. 
The thirteenth fort grows at Syracufe ; this hath pe- 
rennial ligneous ftalks which rife a foot and a half 
high, dividing into many fmall branches, which are 
garni fhed with fmall heart-fhaped leaves a little larger 
than thofe of Marjoram, which, are "woolly. The 
flowers grow in oblong tufted fpikes which are hairy; 
they are fmall, white, and peep out of their fcaly co- 
vers ; they appear in July, but feldom perfect feeds 
in England. This is propagated by cuttings or flips, 
in the fame way as the tenth fort, and the plants re- 
quire the fame treatment. 

The firft and fixth forts are ufed in medicine, but the 
firft being a native of this country,, is frequently fub-" 
ftituted tor the other, which is pretty rare in' Eng- 
land, and is now feldom imported here. When the 
firft fort is ufed, thofe plants which grow upon dry 
barren ground are to be preferred, as they are much 
itronger and have greater virtue than thofe which grow, 
on good land, or are cultivated in gardens. 
The Dittany of Crete' is alfo ufcd in medicine; but. 
the dried herb is generally imported into England,, 
which, by being, clofely packed, and the voyage be-*-, 
ing long, it lofes much of its virtue ; fo that if the ' 
plants of Knglim growth were ufed, they would be 
found much better. , 

ORNITHOGA LU M/ Tourn. Inft. R. H. 378., 
tab. 203. Lin. Gen. Plant. 377. ^OpMyaXw* of fyn?, 
a bird, and yd\u* milk, i. e. a plant whofe flowers, 
are as white as the white plumes of feathered ani- 
mals.) Star of Bethlehem. 

The Characters are, 
The flozver bus no empale orient. * It is conrpofed of fix 
petals* whofe under parts are erctl* but fpread open above ', 
and arc permanent. Jt hath fix erett Jlamina about half 
the length of the petals, crowned by fingle fummtts* wit ban 
angular genu en* fupporting an awl-fhaped flyle which is 
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permanent, tembiated ly an obtufe ftigma. The gemw 
afterward turns to a roundijh angular capfule with three 
cells* filled with rMimdijh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in. the firft 'fc&km 
of Linnrcus's fixth clafs, in which are contained thole 
plants whofe flowers rjave fixftamina 'and.one flyle. 
The Species are, * 

1. Ornithogalum ( Pyrejiaicum) racemo longiflitno, 
filament is lanceolatis, pedunculis florlferis paten tibus 
axjualibus, fructiferis fcapo approxjmatis. Lin.-Sp. 
Plant. 440. 'Star-flower with a very lonjr fpike of flowers* 

' fpear-fhaped filaments* and foot '-ftalks to the flowers equal* 
fprcading* and thofe of the fruit approaching to. the ftalk. 
Ornithogalum anguftifolium majus, floribus ex albo 
.virefcerjtibus. C. B. P. 70. Qreaternarrow-leaved Star- 
flower* with wbitijb green flowers. 

2. Ornithogalum (Pyrawidalc) racemo conico, flori- 
bus riumerofis adfecridentibus. Prod. Leyd. 32. Star- 
flowerwith a conical fpike, having numerous flowers riflng 
above each other. Ornithogalum anguftifolium, fpica^ 
turn, maximum. . C. B. P. 70. Largeft fpiked Star- 
flower with a narrow leaf. . 

3. Ornithogalum, (Latffblium) racemo longiflimo, fo- 
liis, lanceolato-enfiformibus. Lin. Sp. J?Jant, 307. Star- 
flower with the longefi fpike* and fpear-fhaped leaves. 
Ornithogalum latifolium & maximum. C. B. P. 70. 
Great eft broad-leaved Star -flower** called the Star-flower 
of Alexandria. 

4. pRNiTHOGALUM.(iYi//<7;;j) floribus fecundis pendulis, 
nettario ftamineo campanifbrmi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. 
'Star-flower with fruitful hanging flowers, and a bell-fhaped 

• -netlarium. Ornithogalum Neapofitanum. Cluf. App. 
2. p. 9. Star flozver of Naples. 

5. Ornithogalum (Luteum) fcapo angulato diphyllo, 
pedunculis umbellatis fimplicibus.. Flor. Suec. 270. 
Star-flower with an angular ftalk having two leaves* and 
Jingle umbcllatedfoot-ftalks. Ornithogalum luteum, C. 
B. P. 71. Yellow Star-flozver. 

6. Ornithogalum (Minimum) fcapo. angulato diphyllo, 
pedunculis umbellatis ramofis. Flor. Suec. 271. Star- 
flower with an angular, flalk bearing two leaves* and 
branching foot-fialks having umbels. Ornithogalum lu- 
teum minus. ,C. B. P. 71. Smaller yellow, Star-flower. 

7. Ornithogalum (Umbellatum) floribus corymbofis, 
pedunculis fcapo altioribus, filam'entis emarginatis. 

Hort. Cliff. 124. Star-flower with flowers growing in a 
corymbus* whofe foot- ftalks are taller than the flalk* and 
indented filaments. Ornithogalum umbellatum medium 
anguftifolium. C. B. P. 70. Middle umbellate d Star- 
flower having narrow leaves. 

8. Ornithogalum (Arabicum) floribus cocymbolis, pe- 
dunculis fcapo humilioribus, filamentis emarginatis. 
Prod. Leyd. 32.. Star-flozver with flowers growing in a 
corymbus* fopt-ftalks lower than the flalk, and. indented 
filaments. Ornithogalum Arabicum. Cluf. Hift. 11. 
$>. 186. Star-flower . of A/.abia. 

.9.. ORN!THocALUM(CVzptf{/£) foliis cordatis ovatis. Prod. 
Leyd.' 31. Star-flower with oval hear.t-fhaped leaves. 
Ornithogalum Africanum plantaginis rofeas folio, ra- 
dice tuberosa.' Hort. Am ft. 2. p. 175. African Star- 
flower, with a Rofe Plantain leaf and a tuberous root. 

10. Ornithogalum (Tuberofum) racemo brevifiimo, 
foliis tcreti.b.us ftltulofis. Star-flower with a very fljort 

r . fpike; and taper flftular leaves. Ornithogalum Africa- 

r -num, lu.teum ..odoratum, foliis cepaceis, radice tu- 
berosa. H. L. 'African Star -flower having yellow fzveet 
flowers, . leaves rcfcmbling thofe of the 1 Onion* and a tu- 
berous root. 

The- firft fort grows naturally near Briftol, and alfo 
near Chichefter in Suflex, and fome other parts of 
England: This hath a pretty large bulbous root, from 
which come out feveral longkeel-lhaped leaves,' which 
fpread on die ground ; between thefe come out a 
fingle naked ftalk about two feet long, fuflaining a 
long loofe Ipike of flowers of a yeliowifh green co- 
lour, ftanding -upon pretty long foot-italks, which 
fpread wide from the principal ftalk ; the petals of 
the flowers are narrow, making but little appearance. 
The flowers have an agreeable fcent ; they appear in 
Mav, and when the feed-velTels are formed, the foot- 

ftalks 
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italics whfch fuftain them become erect, and approach 
near the ftalic; The feeds ripen in Auguft:. 
The fecond fort grows naturally upon the hills in Por- 
tugal and Spain, but has been long* cultivated in the 
Englifh 'gardens b^'the title of the Star of Bethlehem. 
This hath a very large, "oval, bulbous root, from 
which, an fe fcveral long' keel-fhaped leaves of a- dark 
«neen colour, in the middle of which come out a. 
naked italk which "riles near three feet high, termi- 
nated by a long conical .fpike of white flo wers,. ftand - 
ino- uport pretty long foot-ftalks, rifing one above ano- 
ther in a n upright fpike.' Theie appear in June, and are 
fucceeded by roundffh feed-vefiels, having three cells 
filled with roundifh feeds, which ripen in Auguft. 
The thi rd fort grows . naturally in Arabia ; this hath a 
very large bulbous root, from which come out feve- 
ral broiid fword-fhaped leaves, which fpread on the 
ground* the ftalk is thick and ftrong, rifing between 
two an d three feet high,- bearing a lorig fpike of large 
white Howcrs, {landing upon long foot-ftalks. They 
are campofed of fix, petals which fpreadopen in form 
of a ftar, and appear in June, 'but do not ripen their 
feeds i n England. 

The fourth fort grows in great abundance naturally in 
the Jcingdom of Naples, and is now become almoft as 
comirion in England, for the roots propagate fo fall 
by ofl.sets and feeds, as to become troublefome weeds 
in ga rdens and in many places where the roots have 
been thrown out of gardens, they have grown upon 
dunjghills and in watte places as plentifully as 
weeds. This hath a pretty large, . compreficd, bul- 
bous, root, from which come out many long, narrow, 
kef:l-lhaped leaves, of a dark green colour. The 
italks are. very thick and fucculent, rifing about a 
foot High, fuftaining ten or twelve flowers in a loofe 
fpike, each hanging on a foot- ftalk an inch long; 
they are compofed of fix petals, which are white 
ivithini but of a grayifli green on their outfide, hav-" 
Ting no .fcent; within the petals is fituated the bell-' 
lhaped .nc&arium, compofed of fix leaves, out of 
which arife the fix ftamina, terminated by. yellow funi- 
mits.. The flowers appear in April, and are fucceeded 
by largei' round ifli, three-cornered capfules, which 
are filled with roundifh feeds j as the capfules grow 
large, they arc fo heavy as to weigli the ftalk to the 
ground. 

The fixth fort hath fmall bulbous roots not larger 
than Peas, from which arife one or two narrow keel- 
fli aped leaves about five inches long, of a grayilh co- 
lour ; the ftalk is angular, and rifes about four inches 
high, having two narrow kecl-fliaped leaves juft be- 
low the flowers, which are difpofed in an umbel upon 
branching foot-ftalks 5 thefe are yellow within, but of 
a purplifh green on their outfide. They appear in 
May,^ and are fucceeded by fmall triangular capfules, 
filled with reddifh uneven feeds. It grows on the bor- 
ders of cultivated fields in France and Germany. 
The feventhibrt grows naturallv in moft parts of Eu- 
rope, and is fuppofed to do fo in England, though it 
is feldorn found here, unlefs in orchards or grounds 
where the roots may have been planted, or thrown out 
pf gardens with rubbifh. This hath a bulb as large 
as a fmall Onion, to which adhere many fmall off- 
" lets : the leaves are long, narrow, and keel-fhapcd, 
Ipreading on the ground,, and have a longitudinal 
whiteline through the hollow. The ftalk riles about 
fix inches high, fuftaining an umbel of flowers which 
are white within, but have broad green ftripes on the 
outfide of the petals ; thefe ftand upon long foot- 
ftalks, which rife above the principal ftalk. It flowers 
in April' and May, and is fucceeded by roundifh 
i:hree-cornered capfules filled with angularfeeds, which 
ripen in July. ** 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Arabia ; this hath- 
a, large bulbous root, from which ,arife, many long 
keel-maped leaves,, which embrace each-other with 
their bafe ; they are of a deep, green, and ftand erect. 
The flo wers of this kind IJiave never yet feen, though 
I have tried many ways 'to procure them : the roots 
multiply exceedingly, ant! are never injured by froft, 
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although the leaves "arc put out U*forc winter. TivAt 
roots are frequently/brought over from Italy for Sale, 
but I have not heard of any having flowered ; and 
Clufius fays, he never law but one root flower, and 
that came from Conftantinople. 

The ninth lore grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath an. irregular tuberous root, varying 
greatly in form 2nd fize, cpverecl with a dark brown 
ikin, from which arife fevenil oval heart- lhaped 
leaves, upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they have fc- 
veral longitudinal vcii^s like Ribwort l J 3an:ain. The 
flower-ftalks are (lender, naked, and rife about a 
foot high, fuftaining feverai fmall, greenifli, white 
flowers, formed in a loofe fpike, Handing upon lonp* 
flender foot-ftalks. They come out in. November, 
making but lirtle appearance, and are not fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

The tenth fort grows naturally on the dry rocks afrhe 
Cape of Good Hope ; this hatha large, deprcfied, 
bulbous root, as big as a man's flfr, covered with an 
uneven brown fkin, putting out feveral taper hollow 
leaves nine or ten inches long, between which comes 
.forth a naked ftalk near a foot high, terminated by :i 
loofe fpike of yellow flowers, of an agreeable fweefc 
fcent. ' It flowers in May, but docs produce feeds in 
En gland. 

The three forts fir ft mentioned, are cultivated for or- 
nament in the Englifh gardens. Thefe are propa- 
gated by offsets, which their roots commonly pro- 
duce in great -plenty. The beft time to tranfplant 
their roots is in July or Auguft, when their leaves are 
decayed; for if they are removed late in autumn, 
their fibres will be fhot out, when they will be very 
apt to fuller if difturbed. They fliould have a light 
fandy foil, but it muft not be over dunged. They 
maybe intermixed with other bulbous-rooted Mowers 
in the borders of the pleafure-garden, where they will 
afford an agreeable variety. Their roots need not be 
tranfplanted oftencr than every other year, for if thev 
are taken up every year, they will not increafe i'o 
fail ; but when they are fuffercd to remain too long 
unremoved, they will have lb many offsets about 
them as to weaken their blowing roots. Thefe hi ay 
alfo be propagated from feeds, which fliould be fdwn 
and managed as mofl other bulbous-rooted flowers, 
and will produce their flowers three or four yenrs af- 
ter fowing. 

The fourth fort is fcarce worthy of>a place in gardens, 
but as it will thrive in any fituation or under trees, fo 
a few plants may be admitted in obfeure places foi 
the fake of variety. 

The fifth fort has not much beauty, therefore a few 
roots of it will be enough for variety, as alfo of the 
fixth and feventh forts; the two laft will thrive in 
fhadc, but the fifth lliould have an open fituation. 
The eighth fort multiplies fp fait by offsets from'thc 
roots as to. become troublefome weeds in a garden, 
for every fmall root will grow, and in "two years pro- 
duce twenty or thirty more ; fo that unlefs the large 
roots are taken up every year and diverted of their 
offsets, the borders will be over-run with them. 
The ninth fort is too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England, fo the roots of this fliould be planted 
in pots filled with light earth, and iri the autumn 
placed under a -hot-bed frame, where they may be 
icreened from f roll, and in mild weather enjoy the 
free air. The leaves of this appear in the autumn, 
and continue growing all the winter, fo muft not be 
expofed to froft ; nor fliould they be drawn up weak j 
for then the flowers will be few on a ftalk, and not 
large. If the pots do now and then receive a gentle 
fhowcr of rain in winter it will be fufficient, for they 
fliould not have much wet during that feafon. To- 
ward the beginning of July the leaves and ftalks de- 
cay, and then the roots may be taken up, laying 
them in a dry cool place till the end of Auguft, when 
they mull be planted again. 

The other fpecics which were included in this genus* 
are now removed to Scilla. 
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ORNITHOPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 790. Ornitho- 
podium. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 400. tab. 224. Bird's- 
foot ; in French, Pie-£ oifeau. 

The Characters are, 
The empalemcnt of the flower is permanent* of one leaf* 
tubulous* and indented in five equal figments at the trim. 
'The flower is of the butterfly kind* the ftandard is heart - 
fhaped and entire the wings are oval* ereft* and ahnoft 
as large as the ftandard-* the keel is finatl and com- 
prejfed. It bath ten ftamina, nine of which are joined* 
and one ftands feparate* terminated by Jingle fummits. The 
germen is narrow, fupporting a briftly afiending fiyle* 
terminated by a pun£lured fligma. The germen afterward 
becomes a taper incurved pod* having many joints con- 
netted together* but when ripe feparate* each containing 
one oblong feed. 

This genus of planes is ranged in the third fe&ion of 
Lin nous's feven tcenth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Ornithopus (Perpufillus) foliis pinnatis, leguminibus 
compreffis fubarcuatis. Hort. Upfal. 234. Bird*s-foot 
with winged leaves* and comprejfed pods a little arched. 

* O r n i c h o pod i u m m aj us . C . B . P. 3 5 o . Greater Bird's -foot. 

2. Oknithopus {Nodofa) foliis pinnatis, leguminibus 
c o n fe r t i s pe d 11 n c u 1 a t i s . Bird's -foot with winged leaves* 
and pods growing in cluftcrs upon foot-ftalks. Ornitho- 
podium radice tuberculis nodosa. C. B. P. 350. Bird's- 
foot with knobbed tubercular roots. 

3. Ornithopus {CompreJfus) foliis pinnatis, pinnis legu- 
minibus comprcfiis rugofus. Hort. Cliff. 364. Bird's- 
foot with linear winged leaves , and comprejfed pods grow- 
ing in pairs. Ornithbpodiuni Scorpoides, filiqua com- 
prefsa. Tourn. Inft:. 400. Bird's-foot with the appear- 
ance of Caterpillar* and flat pods. 

4. Ornithopus (Scorpioides) foliis ternatis fubfeflilibus 
impari max imo. Hort. Cliff. 364. Bird's-foot with tri- 
foliate leaves fitting clofe to the Jlalk* and the middle lobe 
very large. Ornithopodium Portulacae folio: Tourn. 
Inft. 400. Bird' 1 s foot with a Purjlane leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the foutfr of France, 
in Spain and Italy. It is an annual plant, having many 
trailing ftalks a foot and a half long, from which come 
out a few fide branches, garnilhed with long winged 
leaves, compofed of about eighteen pair of fmall oval 
lobes, terminated by an odd one thefe lobes ftand 
fometimes oppofite,. and at others they are alternate 
and hairy. The flowers are produced in fmall clutters 
at the top of foot-ftalks, which arife from the wings 
of the ftalks, and are near three inches long, having 
a fmall winged leaf, part of which is below, and the 
other part above the flowers, fo that they feern to 
come from the midrib of the leaf ; the flowers arc of 
a deep gold colour, and fhaped like a butterfly. 
Thcfc appear in July, and are luccecded by flat nar- 
row pods about three inches long, which turn inward 
at the top like a bird's claw. They are jointed, and 
a little hairy, containing a fingle feed in each joint, 
which ripens in autumn, when the joints feparate and 
fall afunder. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on dry commons 
and heaths in moft parts of England. The root of 
this fort is compofed of two or three ftrong fibres, to 
which hang feveral fmall tubercles or knobs like 
grains. There are many (lender ftalks come out 
from the root, and (pread on the ground, from 
four to eight inches Jong, garnilhed with fmall, 
winged, hairy leaves, compofed of fix or feven pair 
of narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers ftand upon long (lender foot-ftalks, which I 
come out at every joint of the ftalk ; they are fmall, I 
of a yellow colour, and are fucceeded by clufters of I 
ihort pods, which are a little incurved at the top. I 
It flowers and feeds about the fame time as the former. I 
The third fort grows plentifully about Medina and I 
Naples. The root or this fort runs deep into the I 
ground, fending out a few fmall fibres on the fide; I 
the ftalks are about fix inches long, and do not He flat I 
on the ground like the other ; the leaves arc hairy, I 
compofed of ten or twelve pair of narrow lobes placed I 
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along the midrib, terminated by an odd one The 
flowers grow in fmall bunches on die top of the 
branches ; they arc yellow, and are generally fuc- 
ceeded by two flat pods not much more than an inch 
long, turned inward like a bird's claw; This flowers 
and feeds about the fame time with the former.. 
The fourth fort grows naturally among the Corn in 
Spain and Italy • this hath many fmooth . branching 
ftalks, which rife near two feet high, garnifhed toward 
their top with trifoliate oval leaves fitting clofe, hav- 
ing two fmall appendages. The lower leaves are often 
fingle, and of a grayifh colour, the middle lobe being 
twice the fize of the two fide ones. The flowers 
ftand upon (lender foot-ftalks, are yellow, and fuc- 
ceeded by taper pods, which are two inches long, 
fhaped like a bird's claw. This flowers and feeds about 
the fame time with the former. - 
Thefe plants are propagated by (owing their feeds in 
the fpring upon a bed of light freih earth, where they 
are to remain (for they feldom do well when they are 
tranlplanted •,) when the plants come up, they muft 
be carefully cleared from weeds •* and where they arc 
too clofe, fome of the plants fhould be pulled out, fo 
as to leave the remaining ones about ten inches afun- 
der. In June thefe plants will flower, and the feeds 
will ripen in Auguft. There is no great beauty in 
them, but for the variety of their jointed pods, they 
are preferved by fbme curious perfons in their plea- 
fure-gardens ; where, if their feeds are fown in patches 
in the borders, each fort diftinctly by itfelf, nnd the 
plants thinned, leaving only two at each patch, they 
will require no farther care, and will add to the vari • 
ety, efpecially where the Snail and Caterpillar plants 
"are preferved, which are very proper to intermix with 
them. They are all annual plants, which perifh foon 
after the feeds arc ripe. 
OROBANCHE, or Broom Rape. 

There are fix or feven fpecies of this genus at prefent 
known, two of which grow naturally on dry grounds, 
in feveral parts of England ; but as all the forts do 
not agree with culture, fo they are not admitted into 
gardens. They arc ranged in the fecond feclion of 
Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia An- 
gioipermia, the flowers having two long and two 
Ihorter ftamina, and their feeds being included in a 
capful e. 

OROBUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 393. tab. 214. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 780. [opo€(^», of If&rrw, to eat, |3h?, an 
ox, q. d. an herb with which oxen arc fed, becaufe 
the ancients ufed to fatten their oxen with a like herb.] 
Bitter Vetch in French, Orobe. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is tubulous* of one leaf* with 
an obtufe bafe 9 the brim is oblique and indented in Jive 
parts, the three lower acute* the two upper fhorter and ob- 
tufe. The flower is of the butterfly kind * the ftandard is 
heart fhaped •* the two wings are almoft as long as . the 
ftandard* and join together ; the keel is bifid* acute-pointed* 
and rifing upwards * the borders are comprejfed, and the 
body Jwollen. It hath ten ftamina* nine are joified* and 
one feparate •* thefe are rifing* and terminated by roundifh 
fummits. It bath a cylindrical comprejfed germen* fup- 
porting a crooked rifing ftyle* crowned by a narrow downy 
fligma* faftened by the inner edge in the middle to the 
point of the ftyle. The germen afterward becomes a long 
taper pod ending in an acute point* having one cell* contain- 
ing feveral roundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feclion of 
Linnxus's feventeenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofc flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 

1. Orobus {Vernus') foliis pinnatis ovatis, ftipulis femi- 
fagittatis integerrimis, caulc fimplici. .Lin. Sp. plant. 
728. Bitter Vetch with oval winged leaves* entire fttpula 
half arrow-pointed* and a fingle ftalk. Orobus fylvati- 
cus purpureus vernus. C. B. P. 351. Purple* vernal* 
wood Bitter Vetch. 

2. Orobus (Tuberofus) fbliis pinnatis lanceolatis, ftipulis 
femifagittatis, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 728- 

Bitter 
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Bitter Vetch witb fpcar-fhaped winged haves, entire I 
bit!/ arrow-pointed ftipula, and a fingle ftalk. Orobus J 
fylvaticus foliis oblongis glabris. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
393' PVood Bitter Vetch with oblong fmooth leaves. 
3. Orobus {Sylvaticus) caulibus decumbentibus hirfutis 
x ramofis. Cent. pi. 6*7. Flon Arigl. 275. Bitter Vetch 
ivith hairy * branching* decumbent ftalks. Orobus fylvati- 
cus noftras. RaiiSyn: 324. Wood Bitter Vetch. 
Orobus (Niger) caule ramofo, foliis fexjugis ovato- 
oblongis. Hort. Cliff; 365." Bitter Vetch with a branch- 
ing ftalk, and leaves compofed of Jix pair of oblong oval 
lobes. Orobus fylvaticus foliis yicise. C. B. P, 352. 
Wood Bitter Vetch witb a Vetch leaf. 

5. Orobus (Pyrenaicus) ^aule ramofo, foliis bijugis lan- 
ceolatis nervofis, ftipulis fubipinofis. Lin. Sp. 1029. 
Bitter Vetch with a branching ftalk, and leaves compofed 
of two pair of nervous fpear-jhaped lobes. Orobus P yre- 
naicus, foliis nervofis. Tourn. Inft. 393. Bitter Vetch 
of the Pyrenees with nervous leaves. 

6. Orobus (Lathyroides) foliis conjugates fubfeflilibus, 
ftipulis dentatis. Hort. Upfal. 220. Bitter Vetch with 
leaves placed by couples clofe to the ftalks, and indented 
flipul<e. Lathyroides erecta, folio ovato acuminato, 
cseruleis vicias floribus & filiquis, Sibirica. Amman. 
Ruth. 151. Siberian, upright, Baftard Lathy r us ^ with an 
oval acute-pointed leaf* blue flowers, and pods like thofe 
of the Vetch. 

7. Orobus (Luteus) foliis pinnatis ovato-oblongis, fti- 
pulis rotundato-lunatis dentatis, caule fimplici. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 728. Bitter Vetch witb oval, oblong, winged 
leaves, roundijh, mpon-Jhaped, indented ftipula, and a 
fingle ftalk. Orobus Sibericus perenne. Gmel. Peren- 
nial Siberian Bitter Vetch. * 

8. Orobus {Venetis) foliis pinnatis ovatis acutis, qua- 
tuor-jugatis, caule fimplici. Tab. 193. fol. 2. Bitter 
Vetch with oval, acute-pointed, winged leaves, having 
four pair of lobes and. a fingle ftalk. Orobus Venetus. 
Cluf. Hift. 232. Venetian Bitter Vetch. 

9. -OrobVs ( Americanus') foliis pinnatis lineari-lanceola- 
tisinferhe tomcntofis, caule ramofiflimo frutefcente. 
Bitter Vetch witb linear, fpear-fhaped, winged leaves, 

' which are woolly on their under fide, and a very branch- 
ing fhrttbby ftalk. Orobus Americanus ereclus, fo- 
liorum pinnis anguftoribus & fubtus incanis, iiliquis 
glabris. Houft. MSS. Upright American Bitter Vetcb, 
with very narrow lobes to the leaves, hoary on their under 

ftde, and having fmooth pods. 

10. Orobus (Argenteus) r foliis pinnatis oblongo-ovatis 
inferne fericeis, caule erecto tomentofo, floribus fpi- 
catis terminalibus. Bitter Vetch with oblong, oval, 
winged leaves, which are filky on their under fide, and 
have an upright woolly ftalk, terminated by a fpike of 
flowers. -Orobus Americanus. latifolius, argenteus, 
flore purpureo. Houft. MSS. Broad-leaved, Jilvery, 
American Bitter Vetch, with a purple flower. 

11. Orobus {Procunibens) foliis pinnatis, foliolis exteri- 
oribus majoribus tomentofis, caule procumbente. 
Bitter Vetch with winged leaves, wbofe outer lobes ate 
woolly., and a trailing ftalk. Orobus Americanus pro- 
cumbens & hirfutus, flore purpureo. Houft. MSS. 

Trailing) * hairy, American Bitter Vetch, with a purple 
flower. ■ 

12. Orobus {Coccineus) foliis pinnatis, foliis linearibus 
villofis, caule procumbente floribus alaribus & ter- 
minalibus. Bitter Vetch with winged leaves* having 
hairy linear lobes, a trailing ftalk, and flowers growing 
on the /ides and at the ends of the branches. Orobus 
Americanus pro cum bens minimus, flore coccineo. 
Houft. MSS. The leaft trailing American Bitter Vetch, 
having a fcarlet flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the forefts of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. The root of this is perenni- 
al, compofed of many ftrong fibres ; the italics rife a 
foot high, and are garnifhed with winged leaves, 
compofed of two pair of oval acute-pointed lobes, 
and at the bafc of the foot-ftalk is fltuated a ftipula, 
(or fmall leaf,) ftiaped like the point of an arrow cut 
through the middle. This embraces the ftalk. The 
lobes of the leaves are about an inch and an half 
long, and near an inch broad, ending in acute points. 
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The flowers ftand upon foot-ftalks, which arifc from' 
the wings of the ftalk ; they are about three indies 
long, fuftaining fix or feven flowers ranged in a fpike^ 
which are of the butterfly kind. Thefe are at firft 
of a purple colour, but afterward change blue; they 
appear early in the fpring, and are fucceecied by (len- 
der taper pods an inch and a half long, having one 
cell, in which are lodged four or five oblong bitter 
feeds, which ripen in June. There is a variety of this 
with pale flowers, which is preierved in fome gardens. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in. woods and (hady 
places in molt parts of England. This hath a peren- 
nial creeping root, from which arife angular ftalks 
nine or ten inches long, garnilhed at each joint by 
one winged leaf, compofed of four pair of fmooth 
fpear-fliaped lobes, and, at the bafe of each, is fltu- 
ated a ftipula like that of the firft fort \ and from the 
wings of the ftalks arife the foot-ftalks of the flow- 
ers, which are about four inches long, each fuftain- 
ing two or three purplifh red flowers, which turn to 
a deep purple before they fade. They appear in 
April, and are fucceeded by long taper pods, con- 
taining fix or feven roundilh feeds, which ripen the 
beginning of June. Thefe are called Wood or 
Heath Peas. 

The third fort grows naturally in Cumberland and 
Wales. The root is perennial and ligneous, from 
which arife fcveral hairy ftalks a foot and a half high, 
garnifhed at each joint with one winged leaf, compof- 
ed of ten or eleven pair of narrow lobes ranged clofe 
together along the midrib ; at the bafe of which is 
fltuated an acute ftipula embracing the ftalk. The 
flowers arc difpofed in a clofe fpike, ftanding upon 
foot-ftalks three inches long, which arife from the 
wings of the leaves 5 they are of a purple colour, and 
are fucceecied by (hort flat pods, containing two or 
three feeds. It flowers the beginning of J une, and 
the feeds ripen in July. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Germany and Switzerland. This hath a ftrong, lig- 
neous, perennial root, from which arife many branch- 
ing ftalks two feet high, garni (hed at each joint by 
one winged leaf, compofed of five or fix fmall, ob- 
long, oval lobes ranged along the midrib. The 
flowers ftand upon very long foot-ftalks, which arife 
from the wings of the ftalk ; thefe iuftain at their 
top four, five, or fix purple flowers, which appear 
in May, and are fucceeded by comprefled pods an 
inch and a half long, containing four or five oblong 
feeds, which ripen the beginning of July. The 
ftalks decay in autumn, and new ones arife in the 
fpring. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on the Pyrcnean moun- 
tains ; this hath a perennial root, from which arile 
feveral fmooth branching (talks a foot and a half 
high, garnilhed with winged leaves compofed of four 
pair of fpcar-lhaped lobes, which have three longi- 
tudinal veins , at the bafe of the leaves is fltuated a 
ftipula embracing the ftalk, in the fame manner as 
the firft. The flowers ftand upon long foot-ftalks, 
arifing from the wings of the leaves ; toward the up- 
per part of the ftalk they are ranged in a loofe 
(pike, are of a purple colour, appearing in May, and 
are fucceeded by comprefled pods about two inches 
long, containing three or four feeds, which ripen in 

J u, y- 

The (ixth fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this hath a 
perennial root, from which arife three or four branch- 
ing ftalks about a foot high. The leaves ftand by 
pairs oppofite along the ftalks, to which they fit 
clofe, having an indented ftipula at their bafe 5 the 
leaves are fmooth, ftiff, and of a lucid green. The 
flowers grow in clofe fpikes upon (hort foot-ftalks, 
which rife from the wings of the leaves at the 
top of the ftalks, where are generally three or four 
of thefe fpikes ftanding together. The flowers are of 
a fine blue colour, fo make a pretty appearance. 
Thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded by (hort 
flattifh pods, containing two or three feeds in each, 
which, ripen in Auguft. 

Thaf 
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The feventh fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this hath 
a perennial root, from which arife feveral herbaceous 
ftalks a foot and a half high, garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of four or five, pair of oval oblong 
lobes, having at their bafe a roundifh moon-fhaped 
ftipula embracing the ftalk. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves upon fhort foot-ftalks ; 
they are large and of a purple colour, appearing in 
April, and are fucceeded by 1 welling pods near two 
inches long, containing four or five feeds, which rip- 
en in June. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Italy ; this hath a 
perennial root, from which arife feveral ftalks about 
a foot high, garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed 
of four pair of oval lobes, ending in acute points ; 
they are fmooth and of a pale green colour, placed 
pretty far diftant on the midrib. The flowers come 
out upon (lender foot-ftalks, which arife from the 
wings of the leaves, four or five (landing at the top j 
they are of a purple colour, and appear in March. 
Thefe are fucceeded by fwelling pods an inch and a 
half long, each containing three or four roundifh 
feeds, which ripen in May. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds in 1731. 
This riles with a very branching ftalk about three 
feet high, which is ligneous ; the branches are gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, compofed of five or fix 
pair of narrow fpear-fhaped lobes, which are woolly 
on their under fide. The flowers grow in loofe fpikes 
at the end of the branches, are or a pale purple co- 
lour, and arc fucceeded by fmooth comprefled pods 
an inch and a half long, each containing five or fix 
roundifh feeds. 

The tenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, from whence he fent the feeds 
to England. This rifes with a fhrubby ftalk five or 
fix feet high, dividing into many (lender branches, 
which are covered with a brown woolly bark, and 
garnifhed with foft, fatteny, winged leaves 5 thole on 
the young branches are compofed of four .pair of 
oval' obtufe lobes, of a brownifh green colour, hairy 
on their upper fide, but of a filvcry filky hue on 
their under. The leaves on the upper branches are 
compofed of feven or eight pair of oblong oval 
lobes, of the fame colour and confiftence as the lower. 
The flowers are produced in long erect fpikes at the 
end of the: branches ; they are of a deep purple colour, 
and are fucceeded by long, woolly, comprefled pods, 
each conraining four or five feeds. 
The eleventh lore was difcovered by Dr. Houftoun at 
La Vera Cruz, who fent it to England in 1730. This 
is alow plan:, whofe ftalks bend to the ground, and 
are feldom more than fix or eight inches long, from 
which come out a few fhort fide branches ; they are 
garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of four or 
five pair of final 1, oblong, oval, woolly lobes, termi- 
nated by an odd one, the upper lobes being much 
larger than the lower. The flowers come out in fmall 
bunches, Handing upon fhort foot-ftalks, which arife 
from the wings of the ftalk ; they are fmall, and of 
a bright purple colour ; thefe are fucceeded by com- 
preffed pods near two inches long, each having fix or 
Seven roundifh comprefled feeds. 
The twelfth fort was difcovered at the fame time, 
growing naturally in the fame country as the former, 
by the fame gentleman. This hath a pretty thick 
ligneous root, which fends out many (lender ftalks a 
foot and a half long, trailing upon the ground, gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, compofed of three or four 
pair of narrow hoary lobes, about half an inch long. 
The flowers come out from the fide and at the end of 
the ftalks, three or four ftanding upon a fhort foot- 
ftalk; they are fin all and of a fcarlet colour, and are 
fucceeded by fhort taper pods, each containing three 
or four fin all roundifh feeds. 

The eight forts which. arc firft mentioned, have pe- 
rennial joors but annual ftalks, which decay every 
autumn feveral of thefe may be propagated by part- 
in..; their roots 5* the belt time for doing this is in the 
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autumn, that the plants may be well eftabliflied be- 
fore thefprihg ; for as feveral of them begin to put 
out their ftalks very early in the fpring, fo if they arc 
then difturbed, it will either prevent their flowering, . 
or caufe their flowers t<y be' very v, eak. Moft of 
thefe plants delight in a. fhady fituation, *and love a 
loamy foil. , . * * . . 

They are alio propagated by feeds, but .thefe fhould 
be fown in the autumn, for if they are kept out of 
the ground till fpring, many of the forts will never 
grow, and thofe which do, feldom vegetate the lame 
year ; and the fourth fort I could never raife from 
feeds fown. in the fpring,. though I .have made the 
trial, in different fituations many times; but the feeds 
which have fcattered in the fu mirier, have come up 
well' the .following fpring, as have alfo thofe which 
were fown in September. "When the plants come up 
they muft be kept clean from weeds^ and. where 
they are too clofe together they fhould be -thinned; 
fo as they may have room to grow till the autumn, 
when they fhould be tranlplanted into the '.places 
where they are defigned to remain. If the roots are 
ftrong; they will flower very well the following fpring, 
but thofe "which are weak will not flower till the ie- 
cond year 5 therefore fuch may be planted in-afhadr 
border at four or five inches di fiance, where they 
may grow one year to get-ftrength, and then may be 
removed to the places where they are to remain. The 
farther care of them is only to dig the ground between 
them in winter, and in fummer to keep them clean 
from weeds. ' . 

Ii 

* The four Lift mentioned forts being natives of warm 

- countries are tender, fb muft be preierved in ftoves, 
othcrwife they will not 'live in England. Thefe are 
propagated by. feeds, which fhould be fown early in 
the fpring, in fmall pots 'filled with light rich earth, 
and plUnged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferv-. 
ing frequently to moiften .the earth, odierwiie the 
feeds will not grow. When the "plants come up, they 
fhould be carefully taken out of the pots, and each 
tranfplanted into feparate Xmall pots filled with rich 
earth, and then plunged again into the tan-bed, ob~ 
ferving to fhade them until they have taken root j 
after which time they fhould have frefh air admitted 
to them every day in warm weather, and- muft be 
frequently watered. With this management the plants 
will make a great progrefs.. When any of the plants 
are grown too tall to remain in the hot-bed v they 
fhould be taken out, and plunged into the bark-bed 
in the ftove, where they may have room to grow, 
efpecially the ninth and tenth forts • but the other 
two being of humbler growth, may be kept in the 
hot-bed until. Michaelmas, when the' nights begin to> 
be cold i , at which time they fhould be removed into 
the ftove, and plunged into the bark-bedjj jwhere they 
muft be treated as other tender . exotic" plants ; by 
which method they may be preferved through the 
winter, and the following fummer they will produce 

* flowers. Thefe plants are perennial, fo that if they . 
fhould not perfect their feeds, the plants may be 
maintained for feveral years. 

ORTEGIA HISPANIC A. - 
This is called by Clufius, Juncaria 'Salmantica j it is 
a low trailing plant, with Rufh-like .ftalks, produ- 
cing at ttie joints a few fmall almoft invifible flowers^ 
therefore the plant is feldom cultivated except in bo- 
tanic gardens for variety. 

ORYZA. Tourn.Inft. R. H. 513. tab. 296. Rice; 
in French, Ris. 

The Characters are, . ;* 

The chaff is. finally acute-pointed* having two valves 
. nearly equal, inclojing a ftngle flower : ¥he petal \has two 
valves* which arc ' hollow* compreffed* and boat-fljdped* 
ending in a beard or awn. *It has a two-leaved neffarium* 
and fly: hairy fiamina the length of : the petal* terminated 
by fmmnits whofe bafe are bifid* and a turbinated germ-en* 
Supporting two reflexed hairy ftyles* 'crowned by feathered 
ft'mnas. The germ en afterward becomes one large* ob- 
long* compreffed feed* having two channels on each fide* 
fitting on the petal of the flower. ' ' 

This: 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnaius's fix th clals, which contains thole plants 
whole flowers have fix ftamina and two ftyles. 
We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Oryza (Sativa.) Matth. 403. Rice. 

This grain is greatly cultivated in moft of the eaftern 
countries, where it is the chief fupport of the inhabi- 
tants ; and great quantities of it are brought into 
England and other European countries every year, 
where it is in great efteem for puddings, &c. it being 
too tender to be produced in thefe northern countries, 
without the afiiftance of artificial heat ; but from fome 
feeds which were formerly fent to South Carolina, 
there have been great quantities produced % and it is 
found to fucceed as well there as in its native country, 
which is a very great improvement to our American 
fettle ments. 

This plant grows upon moift foils, where the ground 
can be flowed over with water after it is come up ; fo 
that whoever would cultivate it in England for cu- 
riofity, fliould fow the feeds upon a hot-bed ; and 
when the plants are come up, they fiiould be trans- 
planted into pots filled with rich light earth, and 
placed into pans of water, which mould be plunged in- 
to a hot- bed ; and as the water wattes, fo it muft, from 
time to time, be renewed again, ftill preferving the 
water in the pans, otherwife they will not thrive, and 
keeping them in a ftove all the fummer ; and toward 
the latter end of Auguft, they will produce their 
grain, which will ripen tolerably well, provided the 
autumn proves favourable. 
OSIER. SeeSALix. 

OSMUND A, the Ofmund Royal, or flowering Fern. 
This is one of the kinds of Fern which is diftin- 
guiflied from the other forts, by its producing flow- 
ers on the top of the leaves •, whereas the others, for the 
moft; part, produce them on the back of their leaves. 
There is but one kind of this plant, which grows wild 
in England, but there are feveral forts of them which 
grow in America ; but as they are feldom kept in 
gardens, I lhall not enumerate their fpecies. 
The common fori grows on bogs in feveral parts of 
• England, therefore whoever hath an inclination to 
tranfplant it into gardens, fbould place it in a moift 
fhady fituation, otherwife it will not thrive. 

GST EO SPERM UM, Lin. Gen. Plant. 887. 

Monilifera. Vaill. Act. Par. 1720. Chryfanthcmoi- 

dcs. Tourn. Act. Par. 1705. Hard-fecded Chryfan- 

themum. 

The Characters are. 

The flower hath an bemifpberical cmpalcment, which is 
Jingle, and cut into many figments. The flower is com- 
posed of feveral hermaphrodite florets in the dijk, which are 
tubulous, and cut at the brim into five parts. Thefe are 
furrounded by feveral female florets* which are radiated, 
each having a long narrow tongue, which is cut into three 
parts at the top. The hermaphrodite florets have each five 
flender fhort ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits* 
with a fmall germen fupporting a flender ftyle* cro wned by 
an obfolete ftigma \ thefe are barren. The female florets 
have each a globular gennen fupporthig a flender ftyle, 
crowned by an indented fligma ; the germen afterward be- 
comes one fingle hard feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth feclion 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, in titled Syngenefia 
Polygamia Necefiaria, the flowers being compofed 
of hermaphrodite florets in the difk, which are bar- 
ren, and female florets which are fruitful. 
The Species are, , 

1. Osteospermum {Monilif erum) foliis ovalibus ferra- 
tis pctiolatis fubdecurrentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff*. 424. 
Hard-fecded Chryfantbcmum, with oval flawed leaves on 
running foot-flalks. Chryianthemoides Afrum populi 
alba? foliis. Hort. Elth. So. tab. 68. Hard-fcedcd Afri- 
can Chryfantbcmum* with leaves like thofe of the white 
Poplar. • 

2. Osteospermum (Pififcrum) foliis lanceolatis acute 
dentatis, caule fruticofo. Tab. 194. fig. 1. Hard- 
fecded Chryfantbcmum* with Jpcar-Jhaped leaves which 
are acutely indented* and a Jhrubby flalk. 
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3. Osteospermum (Spinofum) fpinis ramofis. Lin. Hort; 
Cliff! 424. Hard-fcedcd Cbryfanthemum* with branching 
fpines. Chryfanthemoides Ofteofpermum Africanuin 
odoratum, fpinofum & vifcofum. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 
85. Hard-fecded Chryfanlhemum of Africa* which is 
prickly, vifcous* and Jweet. 

4. Osteospermum (Polygaloides) foliis lanceolatis im- 
bricatis feifilibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 179. Hard-feed- 
ed Cbryfanthemum* with fpear-Jhaped leaves fitting clofe 
to theftalks* and lying over each other like the fcales of a 
fifh. Monilifera poligoni foliis. Vaill. Act. Par. 1 720. 
Monilifera with Knot Grafs leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape o£ Good 
Hope, but has been feveral years an inhabitant m the 
Englifh gardens. This rifes with a flirubby ftalk fc- 
ven or eight feet high, covered with a fmooih gray 
bark, and divides into feveral brandies, garnifhed 
with oval leaves, which are unequally indented on 
their edges ; they are placed alternately, and are of a 
thick confiftence, covered with a hoary down, which 
goes off from the older leaves. The flowers are pro- 
duced in clufters at the end of the branches, fix or 
eight coming out together, upon foot-ftalks an inch 
and a half long; thefe are yellow, and fliaped like 
thofe of Ragwort. The border or rays are com- 
pofed of about ten half florets, which fpread open ; 
the difk or middle is compofed of tubulous florets, 
which are cut into five parts at the brim , thefe are 
barren, but the half florets round the border, have 
one hard feed fucceeding each of them. This plane 
flowers but feldom iiere ; the time of its flowering is 
in July or Auguft. 

The fecond fort grows like the firft, but the leaves 
are more pointed, of a green colour, and acutely 
fawed on the edges ; the foot-ftalks of the leaves are 
bordered, and the leaves are deeply veined. This 
produces tufts of yellow flowers at the extremity of 
the fhoots from fpring to autumn, and frequently ri- 
pens feeds. 

The third fort is a low flirubby plant, which feldom 
rifes above three feet high, and divides into many 
branches-, the ends of the fhoots are bclet with green 
branching fpines ; the leaves are very clammy, efpc- 
cially in warm weather ; thefe are long and narrow, 
and fet on without any order. The flowers are pro- 
duced fingly at the ends of the fhoots, which are 
yellow, and appear in July and Auguft. 
Thefe three forts are too tender to live in the open 
air in England, fo are placed in the green-houfe in 
October, and may be treated in the fame manner as 
Myrtles, and other hardy green-houfe plants, which 
require a large (hare of air in mild weather ; and in 
the beginning of May the plants may be removed into 
the open air, and placed in a lheltered fituation dur- 
ing the fummer fcafon. The lecond and third forts 
muft have plenty of water, being very thirfty plants. 
Thefe plants arc propagated by cuttings, which may 
be planted in any of the fummer months, upon a bed 
of light earth, and fhould be watered and fliaded un- 
til they have taken root, which they will be in five or 
fix weeks, when they muft be taken up and planted 
in pots ; for if they are fuffered to ftand long, they 
will make ftrong vigorous fhoots, and will be difficult 
to tranfplant afterward, efpecially the firft and fecond 
forts ; but there is not fo much danger of the third, 
which is not fo vigorous, nor lb cafy in taking root 
as the other. During the fummer feaibn the pots 
mould be frequently removed, to prevent the plants 
from rooting through the holes in the bottom of the 
pots into the ground, which they are very apt to do 
when they continue long undifturbed, and then they 
fhoot very luxuriantly ; and, on their being removed, 
thefe fhoots, and fometimes the whole plants, wili 
decay. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope* this hathafhrubby ftalk about four feet high, 
which divides into many fmall branches, garnifhed 
with fmall oblong leaves which fit clofe to them, and 
in fome of the upper branches they lie over each 
other like the fcales of fifh. The flowers come out 
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at the end of the branches, Handing fingly apon foot- 
(talks, which are about an inch long the half florets 
which com pole the border or rays, are acute-pointed 
and fpread open ; the diik is compofed of florets 
which are barren. This fort is propagated by cut- 
tings, in the fame manner as the other forts, and 
mult be treated in the fame way. 
OSYRIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 97S. Cafia. Tourn. Inft. 
R. H. 664. tab. 488. Poets Cafia. 

The Characters are, 
// is male and female in different plants ; the empalemer.t 
of the flower is of one leaf which is divided into three 
ticutc figments. 'The flower hath 110 petals* but thofe on 
the male plants have three fljort % ftamina ; the female have 
a gernsMy which afterward changes to a globular berry, 

having a Jingle feed. 

We know but one Species of this plant, viz. 

Osyris {Alba) frutefcens baccifera. C. B. P. Shrubby 

berry -bearing Poets Cafia ; and by fome 7 red- bar led 

Jhrubby Cafia. 

This is a very low fhrub, feldom rifing above two 
feet high, having ligneous branches, which are gar- 
nifhctl with long narrow leaves, of a bright colour. 
The flowers appear in June, which are of a yellowifh 
colour, and are fucceeded by berries, which at firft 
are green, and afterward turn to a bright red colour, 
fomewhat like thofe of Afparagtis. 
This plant grows wild in the' fonth of France, in 
Spain, and ibme parts of Italy, by the fide of roads, 
as alio between the rocks, but is with great difficulty 
rranlplantcd into gardens •, nor dues it thrive after 
being removed, fo that the only method to obtain 
this plant is, to fow the berries where they are to re- 
main. Thefe berries commonly remain a year in the 
ground before the plants appear, and i'o met imes they 
will lie two or three years, lb that the ground fliould 
not be difturbed under three years, if the plants do 
not come up (boner. Thefe ieeds mull be procured 
from the places where the plants naturally grow, for 
thofe which have been brought into gardens never 
produce any, and it is with great difficulty they are 

preferred alive. 
OTHONNA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 883. Doria. Raii 
Meth Plant. 33. Jacobxa. Tourn. Inlt. R. M. 485. 
tab. 276. Ragwort. 

The Characters arc, 
// hath a radiated flower, compofed of hern: aphrodite flo- 
rets which form the difk* and female half florets which 
form the rays or border \ thefe are i minded in tne com- 
mon Jingle empalement of one leaf* cut into eight or ten 
figments. The hermaphrodite flowers arc tubulotis* in- 
dented at the top in five parts ; the female half florets are 
fl retched cut like a tongue* and the point has three in- 
dentures which are reflexed. Tlx hermaphrodite florets 
have fljort hairy Jlamina* terminated by cylindrical fum- 
mils* and an oblong germcn fit ppor ting a Jlender flyle* 
cro wned ly a Jingle ftigma. The female half florets have 
oblong germ en with a fender fly I c* crowned by a large bi- 
fid reflexed fligma. 'The hermaphrodite florets are feldom 
fru 'tfrdy but the female half florets have an oblong feed, 
which is fometimes naked* and at others crowned with 
down \ thefe fit in the permanent empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of JLimiOMJ.s's nineteenth clals, which includes the 
plants with compound flowers, whole female flowers 
are fruit Tut and the hermaphrodite barren. 
The Species are, 

1. Otmok\ t a [Cor onopif olid) foliis infimis lanceolatis in- 
tege minis, fuperioribus finuato-dentatis. Hort. Cliff". 
419. Othonna with fpcar-fljaped lower leaves which are 
entire* and the upper ones indented in fimtfes. Jacobxa 
Africana frutefcens coronopi folio. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 
130. Shrubby African Ragwort* with a Hart jhorn leaf 

2. Otho.vna {Calthoidcs) tolas cuneiformibus integer- 
rimis feffilibus, caule fruticofo procumbentc, pedun- 
c ul is longiffimis. Othonna with entire wedge-fhaped 
leaves fitting clofe* a Jhrubby trailing ftalk* and very long 
foot-Jlalk> to the flowers. Calthoides Africana, glafti 
folio. Juif. African Baftard Maiygold* with a Wo ad leaf. 

3. Othonna (Petfinata) foliis pinnatifldis, laciniis line- 



a rib us parallelis. Hort. Cliff. 419. Othonna with wing- 
pointed leaves* whofe figments are narrow and parallel. 
Jacobsea Africana frutefcens, foliis abfinthii umbelli- 
feri incanis. Hort. Amir. 2. p. 137. tab. 69. Shrubby 
African Ragwort* with hoary leaves like thofe of the 
umbelliferous W ormwocd. 

. Othonna (Abrotam folia) foliis multifido-pinnatis li- 
nearibus. Flor. Ley a. Prod. 380. Othonna with very 
narrow leaves* ending in many winged points. Jacobasa 
Africana frutefcens, foliis abrotani, fc. crithmi major 
& minor. Volk. Norim. 225. Shrubby African Rag- 
wort* with a Southernwood or Samphire leaf. 

. Othonna (Bulbofa) foliis ovato-cuneiformibus den- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 926. Othonna with oval* wedge- 

fljaped* indented leaves. Solidago foliis oblongis den- 
tatis glabris, floribus magnis umbellatis. Burm Afr. 
164. tab. 59. Woundwort with oblong* indented* fmooth 
leaves* and large flavors growing in umbels. 
The firft fort grows naturally in ./Ethiopia. This 
riles with a fhrubby ftalk four or five feet high, di- 
viding into feveral branches, garnilhed with grayifh 
leaves placed without order, thofe on their lower part 
being narrow and entire, but the others are indented 
on the edges after the manner of Hartfliorn. The 
flowers are produced in loole umbels at the end of 
the branches ; they arc yellow, and are fucceeded by 
downy feeds. 

The fecond fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Shaw, 
growing naturally near Tunis in Africa, from whence 
he brought the feeds. This fends out many ligne- 
ous flalks from the root, which fpreads out on every 
fide, declining toward the ground, garnilhed with 
grayifh leaves, which are narrow at their bafe, en- 
larging upward, and are broad at their points, where 
they are rounded ; thefe fit clofe to the ftalks. The 
flowers are produced upon long, thick, fucculcntfoot- 
flalks at the end of the branches ; they are yellow ; 
the rays are fharp-pointed, and not much longer than 
the empalement * the difk is large, and the florets arc 
as long as the empalement 5 the feeds are crowned 
with a long down. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the feeds were brought to Hol- 
land, and the plants were raifed in the Amfterdam 
Garden in 1699.. This ri fes with a Ihrubby ftalk 
about the thicknefs of a man's thumb, two or three 
feet high, which divide into many branches, covered 
with a hoary down, and garnifhed with hoary leaves about 
three inches long and one broad, cut into many nar- 
row fegments almoft to the midrib ; thefe fegments 
are equal and parallel, and are indented at their ends 
into two or three points. The flowers are produced 
on long foot-ftalks which arife from the wings of 
the ftalks •, toward the end of the branches they 
have large yellow rays, or borders, with a difk of 
florets, and are fucceeded by oblong purple feeds 
crowned with down. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the hills near the 
Cape of Good Hope, and was raifed from feed in the 
Amfterdam Garden. This hath a low, fhrubby, 
branching ftalk ; the leaves are thick like thofe of 
Samphire, and are cut into many narrow fegments. 
The flowers are produced on fhort foot-ftalks at the 
end of the branches ; they are yellow, and fhaped 
like the other fpecies of this genus, and are fucceeded 
by brown feeds crowned with foft down. 
The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a thick fhrubby ftalk, dividing into 
fevcral branches which rife five or fix feet high ; the 
leaves come out in clufters from one point, fpread 011 
every fide ; they are fmooth, narrow at their bafe, en- 
larging gradually to their points, which are rounded 
their edges are acutely indented like thofe of the Holly. 
From the center of the leaves arife the foot-ftalks of 
the flowers, which are five or fix inches long, branch- 
ing out into fevcral fmaller, each fullaining one yel- 
low radiated flower, fhaped like the former 4. thefe 
are fucceeded by (lender feeds crowned with down. 
The firft, fecond, third, fourth and fifth forts, are 
preferved in green-houfes through the winter, but re- 
quire 
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quire no artificial warmth ; if thefe are protected from j S 
the frolt it is fufiicient, and in mild weather they mult I 
have a large fhare of free air. In the fummer they I 
muft be placed abroad in a Iheltered fituation, among 
other hardy exotic plants, where they will add to the 1 
variety, and flower great part of the fcafon. Thefe 
may be all propagated by cuttings during the fum- I 
mer months, which Ihould be planted upon an old 1 
hot-bed, and covered with glafles, fhading them from 
the fun in the heat of the day. When thefe have I 
taken root, they fhould be planted each into a feparate I 
pot filled with foft loamy earth, placing them in the I 
ihade till they have taken new root ; then they may 
be removed to a iheltered fituation, where they may 
remain till autumn, treating them in the fame way as 

the old plants. ... ' I 

The fecond fort will live in the open air if it is planted j 
in a warm fituation and a dry foil. Some of thefe I 
plants have endured the open air for more than 
twenty years in the Chelfea Garden, without protec- I 
don. This is eafily propagated by cuttings, in the I 
fame v/ay as the former. I 
OXALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 515. Oxys. Tourn. Inft. I 
R. H. 88. tab. 19. Wood-forrel. I 

The Characters are, 
The anpalcment of the flower is floor t, permanent, and I 
c tit into five acute ferments. 'The flower is of one petal, I 
cut into five ohtife indented figments almoft to the bottom ; 
it hath t:n Crete hairy /lamina, terminated by roundifh fur- 
rowed fummits, and a germen with five angles, fupporting I 
five flender flyks, crowned by obtufe ftigmas. The germ en 
afterward becomes a five-cornered capftde with five cells, I 
which open Longitudinally at the angles, containing roundifh I 
feeds, which are thrown out with an elafticity on the 
touch when ripe. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Linnajus's tenth clais, which includes thofe plants I 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and five ftyles. j 
The SpiiciEs are, I 

1. Oxalis {Ace to fella) fcapo unifloro, foliis tcrnatis, ra- 
dice fquamofo-articulata. Hort. Cliff. 175. Wood-for- 
rel with one flozver on a foot-flalk, trifoliate leaves, and a 
fcaly jointed root. Oxys flore albo. Tourn. Inft. 88. I 
Wood-forrel with a white flower. I 

2. Oxalis (Corniculata) caule ramofo diffufo, pedun- 
culis umbelliferis. Hort. Cliff*. 175. Wood-forrel with 
a branching dijfufed ftalk, and unibcllatcd foot-ftalks. 
Oxys lutea. J. B. Tcllow Wood-forrel. I 

3. Oxalis {Striata) caule ramofo crecto, pedunculis 
umbelliferis. Flor. Virg. 161. Wood-forrel with a I 
branching upright ftalk, and umbcllatcd foot-flalks. Oxys 
lutea, Americana, crectior. Tourn. Inlt. R. H. 88. 
Upright, yellow, American Wood-forrel. 

4. Oxalis (Jncarnata) caule fubramofo bulbifero, pe- 
dunculis unifloris, foliis paflim verticillatis foliolisob- 
cordatis. Lin. Sp. 622. Wood-forrel with branching 
flalks bearing bulbs, the leaves generally in whorls, and j 
the fmall leaves heart-Jhaped. Oxys bulbofa ./Ethiopia 
minor, folio cordato, flore ex albido purpurafcente. | 
Tourn. Inft. 89. Smaller bulbous Ethiopian Wood-forrel, 
with a heart-Jhaped leaf, and a purplifh white flower. 

5. Oxalis {Purpurea') fcapo unifloro, foliis tcrnatis, ra- 
dice bulbosa. Horr. Cliff. 175. Wood-forrel with a 
foot -ftalk fupporting one flower, trifoliate leaves, and a 
bulbous reel. Oxys bulbofa Africana, rotundifolia, 
caulibus&fioribus purpureis amplis. Hort. Amft. .1. 
p, 41. tab. 21. Af rican bulbous Wood-forrel, having a 
round leaf, and large purple flalks and flowers. 

6. Oxalis (Pcf-capnc) fcapo umbcllifero, foliis ternatis . 
bipartitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 434. Wood-forrel with an 
umbelliferous ftalk, and trifoliate leaves divided in two 
parts. Oxalis bulbofa pentaphylla & hexaphylla, flo- 
ribus magnis luteis & copiofis. Burm. Afr. 80. tab. 
29. Bulbous Wood-forrel with five or fix leaves, and large 

yellow flowers in abundance. 

7. Oxalis {Frutefcens) caule ereclo fruticofo, folirs ter- 
natis, impari maximo. Wcod-forrel with an upright 
fhrubby ftalk, and trifoliate leaves, the. middle one bung 
very large. Oxys lutea frutefcens, trifolii bituminofi 
facie. Plum. Cat. 2. Tcllow fhrubby Wood-forrel, with 
the appearance of bituminous Trefoil. 
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Oxalis {Barreleri) caule ramofo crecto, pedunculis 
bifidis racemiferis. Lin.Sp. 624. Wood-forrel with an 
ereft branching ftalk, and branching bifid foot -flalks. Tri- 
folium acetofum Americanum,rubro flore. Barrel. Rar. 
64. Three-leaved American Wood-forrel, with a red flower. 
The firft fort, grows naturally in moilt lhady woods, 
and clofe to hedges in moft parts of England, fo is 
but feldom admitted into gardens ; though whoever 
is fond of acid herbs in fallads, can fc3rce find a more 
grateful acid in any other plant. The roots of this 
fort are compofed of many fcaly joints, which propa- 
'gate in great plenty. The leaves arife immediately 
from the roots upon fingle long foot-ftalks, are com- 
pofed of three hcart-fhaped lobes, which meet in a 
center, where they join the foot- ftalk; they are of a pale 
green and hairy ; between thefe come out the flowers 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks, each fuftaining one 
large white flower of the open bell fliape. Thefe 
appear in April and May, and are fuccceded by five- 
cornered oblong feed-veflels having five cells, in- 
clofing fmall brownifh feeds ; when thefe arc ripe, the 
feed-veflels burft open at the leaft touch, and caft 
out the feeds to a cortfiderab'le diftance4 This is the 
lbrt which is directed for medicinal ufe in the difpen- 
faries ; but thole people who fupply rise market with 
herbs, -generally bring the third fort, which is now 
become common in the gardens ; but this haih very lit- 
tle acid, fo is unfit for the purpofes of the other ; but as 
it rifes with an upright branching ftalk, fo ic is fbon 
gathered and tied up in bunches; whereas the leaves of 
the firft grow fingly from the root, and require more 
time in gathering. There is a variety of the firft fort 
with a purplifh flower, which grows naturally in the 
North of England, but, as it does not differ from it 
in any other refpect, I have not enumerated it. 
The fecond fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in woods and fhady places in Italy and Sicily. 
The root of this is long, flender, and fibrous \ the 
flalks trail upon the ground, fpreading out eight or 
nine inches wide on every fide, dividing into fmall 
branches; the leaves ftand upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks, and are compofed of three 1 heart-ihaped lobes, 
which have deeper indentures at their points than 
thofe of the firft lbrt. The flowers are yellow, grow- 
ing in form of an umbel, upon pretty long flender foot- 
ftalks, arifing from the fide 01 the branches. Thefe 
appear in June and July, and are fueceeded by feed- 
veflels near an inch long, which open with an elafti- 
city, and caft out the feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia and other" 
parts of North America, from whence the feeds were 
formerly brought to Europe ; but wherever this plant 
has been once introduced and fuffercd to ripen feeds, 
it ha. become a common weed. This is an annual 
plant, riling with a branching herbaceous ftalk eight 
or nine inches high ; the leaves ftand upon very long 
foot-ftalks, and are fliaped like thofe of the fecond 
fort. The flowers arc yellow, ftanding in a fort of 
umbel, upon long, flender, erect foot-ftalks ; the feed- 
veflels and feeds are like thofe of the fecond fort. 
Thefe three forts require no particular culture ; if 
the roots of the firfl fort are taken up and tranfplanted 
in a fliady moift border, they will thrive and multiply 
exceedingly ; and if they arc kept clean from weeds, 
will require no other care. If the feeds of the other 
two forts are fown in an open border, the plants will 
rife freely, and require no care ; for if they are 
permitted to fcattcr their feeds, there will be a plenti- 
ful fupply of the plants. 

The fourth fort hath a roundifh bulbous root, from 
which come out flender flalks about fix inches high, 
which divide into branches by pairs, and from the di- 
vifions come out the foot-ftalks of the leaves ; thefe 
are long, flender, and fuftain a trifoliate leaf compofed 
of three fmall, roundifh, heart-fhaped lobes. The foot- 
ftalks of the flowers are long, flender, and arife from 
the divifion of the flalks, each fuftaining one purplifh 
flower about the fame fize and fliape a3 thofe of the 
firfl fort. This flowers in May, June, and July, and 
fbmetimes produces ripe feeds in England. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, fo is too tender 

to 
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to live through the winter in the open air in Eng- 
land but it it is flickered from hard froft under a 
common hot-bed frame in winter, ic will require no 
other protection. It propagates in plenty by offsets 
from the root, as alio by bulbs, which come out from 
the fide of the Hulks. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope in fuch plenty, that the earth which came from 
thence, in which lb me plants were brought to Eng- 
land, was full of it. This hath a roundilh bulbous 
root, covered with a brown fkin, fending out ftrong 
fibres which ftrike deep into the ground ; the leaves 
are trifoliate, compofed of three roundifh, large, hairy 
lobes, which are but little indented at the top ; thefe 
itand upon long (lender foot-ftalks, which arife from 
a thick lhort ftalk, which adheres to the root. The 
foot-ftalks of the (lowers arife between the leaves from 
the ftalk, each fupporting one large purple flower ; 
thefe appear in January and February, but are rarely 
fuccecded by feeds here, but the roots put out offsets 
in great plenty, whereby it is propagated. This fort 
will not thrive in winter in the open air here, fo the 
roots fliould be planted in pots, which may be meltered 
under a common frame in winter, where it may have 
as much free air. as pofliblein mild weather, othcrwife 
the leaves will drawaip weak ; for the leaves of this 
plant come out in October, and continue growing till 
May, when they begin to wither and decay. The 
roots may be tranfplanted any time after the leaves 
decay, till they begin to pufli out again. 
The fixth fort is a native of the fame country as the 
fifth ; the roots of this are bulbous ; the leaves (land 
upon long (lender foot-ftalks, which arife from a fliort 
italk or head ; they are compofed of three lobes, 
which arc for the mod part divided into two parts 
almoft to their bale. The foot-ftalks of the flowers 
arc five or fix inches long, fuftaining feveral large 
yellow flowers ranged in form of an umbel. Thefe 
appear in March, and are fometimes fucceeded by 
feeds here. This fort requires the fame treatment as 
the fifth. 

The feventh fort was difcovered by Plumicr in fome 
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of the French colonics in America, and was fince 
found growing plentifully at La Vera Cruz by the 
late Dr. Houftoun, who fent it to England. This 
rifes with a fhrubby ftalk a foot and a half high, fend- 
ing out feveral Qender branches, which are garnifhed 
with trifoliate fmall leaves, compofed of three oval 
lobes, the middle one being twice as large as the fide 
ones. Thefe are placed by pairs oppbfite, and fome- 
times by threes round the ftalk, (landing- upon more 
foot-ftalks. The foot-ftalks of the flowers arilc from 
the wings of the ftalks, are near two inches long, each 
fuftaining four or five yellow flowers, whofe petals 
are not much longer than the empalement j each of 
thefe have a fmaller foot-ftalk which is crooked, fo 
' that the flowers hang downward. 

This fort is much tenderer than either of the former, 
fo requires to be placed in a ftove kept to a moderate 
degree of warmth in winter. It is propagated by 
feeds, which muft be fown in pots, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants come up, 
they fhould be each planted into a feparate pot filled 
with light fandy earth, and plunged into a frefh hot- 
bed, lhading them from the fun till they have taken 
new root after which they muft be treated in the 
fame manner as other tender plants from the fame 
country. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in the Brazils for in 
a tub of earth which came from thence, the plants 
came up in plenty. This feldom rifes more than 
three or four inches high, having upright ftalks the 
leaves arec ompofed of three pretty large hairy lobes, 
_ Handing on long foot-ftalks. The flowers rife imme- 
diately from the root, having foot-ftalks the fame 
length witli thofe of the leaves ; they are bifid, fup- ' 
porting two pretty large red flowers, which are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong capfules filled with brown feeds. 
This fort may be propagated by offsets from the root, 
or by feeds, and requires the fame protection as the 
fixth fort. 

O X-E Y E. See Buphthalmum. 

OXYACANTHA. See Berberis. 

O X Y S. See Oxalis. 
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PA V) U S. Lin. Gen. Edit, prior. 476. Edit. 5. 
Primus. 546. Cerafus & Laurocerafus. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 625, 627. tab. 401, 403. The Bird- 
cherry, or Cherry Laurel. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is bell-Jhaped, of one leaf 
indented in free parts at the If rim, which fpread open. The 
/lower hath five large roundifh petals, which fpread open, 
and are infer ted in the empalement. It hath from twenty 
to thirty awl-fljaped /lamina, which arc infer ted in the 
empalement, terminated by roundifh fummits, and a round- 
ifh gcrmen fupporting a /lender ftyle, crowned by an entire 
ibtufe fiignta. The germen afterward becomes a roundi/b 
fruit, indojing an oval-pointed nut having rough furrows. 
This genus of plants was by Dr. Linnaeus, in the 
former editions of his Method, feparated from the 
Cherries, to which they had been before joined, be- 
caufe the furrows of the nuts in this genus were ob- 
1 11 Us whereas thole of the Cherries are acute 5 but there 
h a more obvious diftin&ion between them, which is, 
the flowers of the Pad us are ranged in a long bunch 
(or raeemus)' and thofe of the Cherry have their foot- 
ilalks arifing from one joint -, but in the laft edition of 
his Method, he has joined this genus, the Cherry and 
Apricot, to the Plumb, making them only fpecies of. 
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the fame genus ; in which, I think, he has exceeded 
the boundaries of nature ; for although the Padus and 
Cerafus may with propriety be joined in the fame ge- 
nus, yet thefe ought by no means to be joined to the 
Prunus ; for it is well known, that the Cherry will 
not grow by grafting or budding upon the Plumb 
flock, nor the Plumb upon Cherry ftocks, though 
there arc no inftanccs of two trees of the fame genus, 
which will not grow upon each other, however diffe- 
rent their exterior appearance may be. 
It is ranged in the firft fection of Linna^us's twelfth 
clafs, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers have 
from twenty to thirty ftamina, which are either in- 
ferted in the empalement or petals of the flower 3 and 
but one ftylc. 

The Species are, 
Padus {Avium) gland ulis duobus, baft foliorum 
fubjectis. Hort. Cliff. 185. Bird-cherry with two glands 
at the bafe of the leaves. Cerafus racemofa, fylveftris, 
fructu non eduli. C. B. P. 451. Branching wild Cherry 
with a fruit not eatable. 

Padus {Rubra) foliis lanceolato-ovatis deciduus, pe- 
tiolxs biglandulofis. tab. 196. fol. 2. Bird-cherry with 
fpear-fhaped, oval, deciduous leaves, whofe foot-ftalks have 
two glands. Cerafus racemofa fylveftris, frudlu non 

eduli 
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cduli rubro. H. R. Par. Branching wild Bird-cherry 
with a red fruity which is not eatable, and commonly called 
by the gardeners, Cornijb Cherry > 

3. Padus {Virginiana) foliis oblongo-ovatis ferratis acu- 
minatis deciduis, bafi antice glandulofis. Bird-cherry 
with oblong, oval, fawed, acute-pointed, deciduous leaves, and 
glands on the fore part of the foot-ftalk. Cerafi fimilis 
urbuicula Mariana, padi folio, flore albo parvo race- 
mofo. Pluk. Mant. 43. Cateib. Car. 1. p. 28. Ame- 
rican Bird-cherry, 

4. Padus {Laurocerafus) foliis fempervirentibus lanceo- 
lato-ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 42. Bird-cherry with evergreen^ 
fpear-foaped, oval leaves. Laurocerafus. Cluf. Hift. 
1 . p. 4. 'The common Laurel. 

5. Padus (Lufetanica) foliis oblongo-ovatis femperviren- 
tibus eglandulofis. Bird-cherry with oblong, oval* ever- 
green leaves, having glands. Laurocerafus Lufitanica 
minor. Tourn. Inft. 62 8. Smaller Portugal Laurel, called 
yjfarero by the Portuguefe. 

6. Padus (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis acute denticu- 
latis fempervirentibus. Evergreen Bird-cherry with 
jpear-paped leaves, having fmall acute indentures, called 
in ylmerica Baftard Mahogany. j 
The firft fort grows naturally in the hedges in York- I 
mire, and many of the northern counties in England, I 
as alio in fome few places near London, but it is pro- 1 
pagated as a flowering-lhrub in the nurfery-gar- I 
dens for fale. This rifes with feveral woody ftaiks I 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, which will grow I 
to have ftems nine or ten inches diameter, if they are I 
permitted to Hand ; but as the fafhions of gardens have 
been frequently altering for fifty or fixty years pad, I 
ib there are few places where any of the ornamental I 
flowering trees have been fuffered to remain. - The I 
branches of this tree grow wide and fcattering 5 they I 
are covered with a purplifti bark, and garnirtied with I 
oval fpear-fhaped leaves placed alternate, which are I 
flightly fawed on their edges, and have two fmall pro- I 

tuberances or glands at their bafe. The flowers are I 
produced in long loofe bunches from the fide of the I 
branches ; they have five roundifh white petals, which 
are much fmaller than thofe of the Cherry, and are in- I 
ferted in the border of the empalement ; and within 
thefe are a great number of ftamina, which alfo are 
inferted in the empalement. The flowers ftand each 
upon a fhort foot-ftalk, and are ranged alternately 
along the principal foot-ftalk •, they have a ftrong 
fcent, which is very difagreeablc to moft perfons. 
Thefe flowers appear in May, and are fucceeded by 
fmall roundilh fruit, which are fir (I green, afterward I 
turn red, and when ripe, are black, inclofing a round- 1 
ifh furrowed ftone or nut, which ripens in Auguft. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Armenia, from 
whence I have received the feeds*, but it has been many 
years ago propagated in the nurfery-gardens about 
London, where it is generally called Cornifti-cherry. 
This fort has been often confounded with the firft: ; 
many of the late writers in botany have fuppofed it 
was the fame fpecies, but I have raifed both forts 
from feeds, and have always found the young plants 
to retain their difference. This rifes with a ftrait up- 
right (tern more than twenty feet high ; the branches 
are {hotter, and grow clofer together than thofe of the 
firft, ib naturally form regular heads ; the leaves of 
this are ihorter and broader than thofe of the other, 
and are not fo rough ; the flowers grow in clofer 
Ihorter fpikes, which Hand more erect ; the fruit is 
larger, and red when ripe. This flowers a little af- 
ter the firft fort. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America. This rifes with a thick ftem 
from ten to thirty feet high, dividing into many 
branches, which have a dark purple bark, and are 
garnifhed with oval leaves placed alternately on ftiort 
ioot-ftalks ; they are of a lucid green, and flightly 
iawed on their edges, continuing in verdure as late 
in the autumn as any of the deciduous trees. The 
flowers come out in bunches like thofe of the fecond 
fort, and are fucceeded by larger fruit, which is black 
when ripe, and is foon devoured by the birds. The 
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wood of this tree is beautifully veined with black and 
white, and will polifh very fmooth, fo is frequently 
ufcd for cabinet work as is alfo the wood of the 
firft fort, which is much ufed in France, where it is 
called, Bois de Sainte-Lucie. 

The fourth fort is the common Laurel, which is "now 
fo well known as to need no defcription. This grows 
naturally about Trebifond, near the Black Sea, and 
was brought to Europe about the year 1 576, but is 
now become very common, efpecially in the warmer 
parts of Europe. 

The fifth fort was brought to England from Portugal, 
but whether it is a native of that country, or was in- 
troduced there from fome other country, is hard to 
determine. The Portugueze call it Aferaro, or Aze- 
rero. This was fuppofed to have been but a low 
evergreen fluub. but by experience we find, that 
when it is in a proper foil, it will grow to a large 
fize. There are at prefent fome of the trees whofe 
trunks are more than a foot diameter, and twelve or 
fixteen feet high, which are not of many years {land- 
ing, and are well furnifhed with branches, which when 
young have a reddilh bark ; the leaves are (hotter 
than thofe of the common Laurel, approaching nearer 
to an oval form they are of the fame confiftence, 
and of a lucid green, which mixing with the red 
branches, make a beautiful appearance. The flowers 
are produced in long loofe fpikes from the fide of the 
branches ; they are white, and ftiaped like thofe of 
the common Laurel, appearing in June, and are 
fucceeded by oval berries fmaller than thofe of the 
common Laurel , they are firft green, afterward red, 
and when ripe are black, inclofing a ftone like the 
Cherry. 

The feeds of the fixth fort were fent from Carolina, 
by the title of Baftard Mahogany, from the colour of 
the wood, which is fomewhat like Mahogony. This 
feems to be little more than a fhrub, if we may judge 
from its growth here; theftalk does not rife more than 
three feet high, but fends out lateral branches, which 
fpreaon every fide, covered with a brown bark, and gar- 
niflied with fpear-fhaped leaves near two inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, with fmall acute in- 
dentures on theedges; they ftand alternately upon very 
fliort foot-ftalks, and are of a lucid green, continuing 
their verdure all die year. This has not as yet flowered 
in England, fo I can give no account of it but by the 
feeds and defcription which I received of its flowers, 
it belongs to this genus. 

This plant will live in the open air here, if it is 
planted in a warm fituation, and flickered in fevere 
froft, to which, if they are expofed, often deftroys 
them, efpecially while the plants are young ; but when 
they have acquired ftrengih, there is no doubt of their 
thriving very well in the open ground in flieltered 
fituations. It may be propagated in the fame man- 
ner as the Portugal "Laurel from the berries ; and if 
the branches arc laid down they will take root, but 
thecuttings will not grow, fo far as I have experienced. 
The three firft forts are eafily propagated, either by 
the feeds or layers , when they are propagated by the 
feeds they fliould be fown in the autumn, for if they 
are kept out of the ground till fpring, they feldom 
grow till the fecond year. Thefe may be fown upon 
a bed or border of good ground, in the fame way 
as the Cherry-ftones which are defigned for ftocks ; 
and the young plants may be treated in the fame 
manner, planting them out in a nurfery, where they 
may ftand two years to get ftrength, and then they 
may be tranlplantcd to the places where they are to 
remain. They are ufually intermixed with other 
flowering flirubs, in wildernefs work, where they add 
to the variety. 

If they are propagated by layers, the young (hoots 
Ihould be laid down in the autumn, whiah will have 
good roots by that time twelvemonth, when they 
may be feparated from the old plants, and tranfplantcd 
into anurfery for a year or two to get ftrength, and 
may then be removed to the places where they are to 
grow. 

9 S The 
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The third fort will grow to be a very large tree when 
it is planted in a moift foil, but in dry ground it rarely 
rifes to be more than twenty feet high; There have 
been fume plants of late years raifed from feeds which 
came from Carolina, which have all the appearance 
of the third fort, but are of much humbler growth i 
whether this may proceed from their being brought 
from a warmer climate, fo do not agree with the cold 
of our winters fo well as that, or whether they are a 
different fpecics from that, I cannot yet determine, 
as they have not produced fruit here, _ • 

The Laurel may be eafily propagated by planting of 
the cuttings ; the beft time for doing this is in Sep- 
cemDer, as foon as the autumnal rains fall to moitten 
the ground ; the cuttings muft be the fame year's 
fhoots, and if they have a fmall part of the former 
year's wood to their bottom, they will more certainly 
luccecd, and form better roots. Thefe fhould be 
planted in a foft loamy foil about fix inches deep, 
prefiing the earth clofe to them. If thefe are proper- 
ly planted, and the ground is good, there will few of 
the cuttings fail ; and if they are kept clean from 
weeds the following fummer, they will have made 
good (hoots by the following autumn, when they may 
be tranfplanted into a nurfery, where they may grow 
two years to get ftrength, and then mould be remov- 
ed to the places where they are to remain. Thefe 
plants were formerly kept in pots and tubs, and pre- 
lervcd in green-houfes in winter; but afterward they 
were planted againft warm walls, to preferve them, 
being frequently injured by fevcrc froft. After this 
the plants were trained into pyramids and globes, and 
conftantly kept fhcered ; by which the broad leaves 
were generally cut in the middle, which rendered the 
plants vei-y unfightty. Of late years they have been 
more properly difpofed in gardens, by planting them 
to bonier woods, and the fides of wildernefs quarters; 
for which purpofe we have but few plants fo well 
adapted, for it will grow under the drip of trees, in 
lhade or fun •, and the branches will fpread to the 
ground, fo as to form a thicket ; and the leaves be- 
ing large, and having a fine glolfy green colour, they 
fet otf the woods and other plantations in winter, when 
the other trees have caft their leaves ; and in fummer 
they make a good contrafl with the green of the other 
trees. Thei'c trees arc fometimes injured in very fe- 
vere winters, eipecially where they ftand fingle and 
are much expofed but where they grow in thickets, 
and are icrccned by other trees, they are feldom much 
hurt ; for in thofe places it is only the young tender 
fhoots which are injured, and there will be new fhoots 
produced immediately below thefe to fupply their 
place, lb that in one year the damage will be re- 
paired. But whenever fuch fevere winters happen, 
thefe trees ihould not be cut or pruned till after the 
following Midiummcr ; by which time it will appear 
what branches are dead, which may then be cut away, 
to the places where the new fhoots are produced ; for 
by haftily cutting thefe trees in the fpring, the drying 
winds have free ingrefs to the branches, whereby the 
fhoots fufFer as much, if not more, than they had done 
by the froft. 

Thefe trees are alfo very ornamental, when they are 
mixed with other evergreen trees, in forming of 
thickets, or to fhutout the appearance of difagreeable 
objects ; for the leaves being very large, make a very 
good blind, and are equally ufeful for fcreening from 
winds ; fo that when they are planted between Sower- 
incr-lhrubs, they may be trained fo as to fill up the 
vacancies in the middle of fuch plantations ; and will 
anfwer the purpofe of fcreening in the winter, and 
fliutting out the view through the fhrubs in all fea- 
fons : there are alfo many other purpofes to which 
this tree may be applied, fo as to render it very or- 
namental. 

In warmer countries this tree will grow to a large 
fizc, fo that in fome parts of Italy there are large 
woods of them ; but we cannot hope to have them 
grow to fo large ftems in England ; for fhould thefe 
t^ecs be pruned up, in order to form them into ftems, 
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the froft would then become much more hurtful to 
them than in the manner they ufually grow, with their 
branches to the ground : however, if the trees are 
planted pretty clofe together in large thickets, and 
permitted to grow rude, they will defend each other 
from the froft, and they will grow to a confiderable 
height : an inftance of which is now in that noble 
plantation of evergreen trees, made by his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford at Woobum-abbey, where there 
is a confiderable hill covered entirely with Laurels ; 
and in the other parts of the fame plantation, there are 
great numbers of thefe intermixed with the other ever- 
green trees, where they are already grown to a con- 
fiderable fize, and make a noble appearance. 
There are fome perfons who propagate thefe trees 
from their berries, which is certainly the beft way to 
obtain good plants ; for thofe which come from feeds 
have a difpolition to an upright growth, whereas al- 
moft all thofe which are raifed from cuttings or layers, 
incline more to an horizontal growth, and produce a 
greater number of lateral branches. When any perfon 
is defirous to propagate this tree by feeds, the berries 
muft be guarded from the birds, otherwife they will 
devour them before they are perfectly ripe, which is 
feldom earlier than the latter end of September, or the 
beginning of October, for they fhould hang until the 
outer pulp is quite black. When thefe berries are 
gathered, they fhould be fown foon after ; for when 
they are kept out of the ground till fpring, they fre- 
quently mifcarry; and there will be no hazard in 
fowing them in the autumn, provided they are put 
in a dry foil; and if the winter fhould prove fevcre, the 
bed in which they are fown mould be covered with 
rotten tan, ftraw, Peas-haulm, or any light covering, 
to prevent the froft from penetrating of the ground. 
The beft way will be to fow the berries in rows at 
about fix inches diftance, and one inch afunder in the 
rows ; if drills are made about three inches deep, and 
the berries fcattered in them, and the earth drawn 
over them, it will be a very good method. The fol- 
lowing fpring theplants will appear, when they fhould 
be kept clean from weeds; and if the feafon Ihould 
prove dry, if they are duly watered, the plants will 
make fo good progrefs as to be fit for tranfplanting 
the following autumn, when they fhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in a nurfery, placing them in 
rows at three feet afunder, and the plants one foot 
diftance in the rows. In this nurfery they may re- 
main two years, by which time they will be fit to 
tranfplant where they are defigned to remain. 
The beft feafon for tranfplanting thefe plants is in 
the autumn, as foon as the rain has prepared the 
ground for planting ; for although they often grow 
when removed in the fpring, yet thofe do not take 
fo well, nor make fo good progrefs as thofe which are 
removed in the autumn, efpecially if the plants are 
taken from a light foil, which generally falls av/ay 
from their roots 5 but if they are taken up with balls 
of earth to their roots, and removed but a fmall 
diftance, there will be no danger of tranfplanting 
them in the fpring, provided it is done before they 
begin to moot ; for as the plants will fhoot very early 
in the fpring, fo if they are removed after thay have 
fhot, the moots will decay, and many times die plants 
entirely fail. 

There are fome perfons who, of late, have banifhed 
thefe plants from their gardens, as fuppofing them 
poflefled of a poifbnous quality, becaufe the difti lied 
water has proved fo in many inftances ; but however 
the diftilled water may have been found deftructivc to 
animals, yet from numberlefs experiments which 
have been made both of the leaves and fruit, it hath 
not appeared that there is the lea ft hurtful quality in 
either ; fo that the whole muft be owing to the oil, 
which may be carried over in diftillation. 
The berries have been long ufed to put into brandy, 
to make a fort of ratafia, and the leaves have alio 
been put into cuftards, to give. them an agreeable 
flavour ; and although thefe have been for many years 
much ufed, yet. there hath been no one inftance of 

their 
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their having done the leaft injury ; and as to the ber- 
ries, I have known them eaten in great quantities 
without prejudice. 

There are fome perfons who have grafted the Laurel 
upon Cherry Hocks, with defign to enlarge the trees, 
but although they will take very well upon each other, 
yet they Jeldotn make, much progrcfs when either the 
Laurel is grafted on the Cherry, or the Cherry upon 
the Laurel ; fo that it is only a thing of curiofity, at- 
tended with no real ufe : and I would recommend to 
perfons who have this curiofity, to graft the Laurel 
upon the Cornifh Cherry, rather than any other fort 
of ltock, becaufe the graft will unite better with this j 
and as it is a regular tree and grows large, fo it will 
better anfwer the purpofe of producing large trees. 
The Portugal Laurel may be propagated in the fame 
way as the common Laurel, either by cuttings, lay- 
ers, or feeds. If the cuttings are planted at the fame 
fcafon, and in the fame way as hath been directed for 
the common Laurel, they will take root very freely ; 
, or if the young branches are laid in the autumn, 
they will take root in one year, and may then be re- 
moved into a nurfery, where they may grow a year 
or two get ftrength, and then traniplanted where they 
are to remain. 

But although both thefe methods are very expeditious 
for the propagating thefe plants, yet I would recom- 
mend the railing them from the berries, especially 
where they are defigned for tall ftandards ; for the 
plants which are propagated by cuttings and layers, 
put out more lateral branches and become bulhy, but 
are not fo well inclined to grow upright, as thofe 
which come from feeds : and as there are now many 
trees in the Englifh gardens which produce plenty of 
berries every year, fo if they arc guarded from birds 
till they are ripe, there may be a fupply of them fuf- 
licicnt to raife plants enough without propagating 
them any other way. Thefe berries muft be fown in 
the autumn, and treated in the fame way as the com- 
mon Laurel. 

This tree delights in a gentle loamy foil, which is 
not too wet nor over dry, though it will grow upon 
almoft any foil : but the plants do not make fo great 
progrefs, nor appear fo beautiful, when planted in 
a very dry foil, or in ground that is too wet. The 
time of tranfplanting this, is the fame as for the com- 
mon Laurel. 

This tree is much hardier than the common Laurel, 
for in the fevcre froft of the year 1740, when great 
numbers of Laurels were entirely killed, and molt of 
them loft their verdure, this remained unhurt in per- 
fect verdure, which renders it more valuable ; and as 
by the appearance of fome trees now growing in the 
gardens, they feem as if they will grow to a large 
fize, fo it is likely to be one of the moft ornamental 
evergreens we have. 
PTE ON I A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 273. tab. 146. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 600. [fo called from Pseon the phyfician, 
becaufe he is faid to have cured Pluto, when wounded 
by Hercules, with this herb.] The Peony j in French, 

Pivoine. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement* compofed of 
jive concave reflexed leaves* unequal in Jizc and pofition. 
$ 1.2 flower hath five large* roundijh* concave petals which 
fpread open, and a great number of fhort hairy ftamina* 
term ma ted by large ; oblong, four cornered fummits* with 
two* three* or four oval* erc£l* hairy germen in the cen- 
ter* having no flyles, hut have oblong* compreffed* obtufe* 
coloured Jligmas. The germen afterzvard become fo many 
oval* oblong* reflexed* hairy capfulcs* having one cell* 
open longi 'i itdin ally \ containing feveral oval* fhining* co- 
loured feeds *..flxed to the fttrroiv. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's thirteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina and two ger- 
men or ftylcs. 
The Species are, 
1. P^eonia (Mafcula) foliis lobatis ex ovato-lanceolatis. 
Haller. Helv. 311, Peony with lobated leaves which are 
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bval and fpear-fhaped. Pseonia folio nigricante fplen- 
dido, qua: mas. C. B. P. 323. Peottywitb darkjhimng 
leaves* otherwife male Peony. 

2. Paonia (Fa-mirtea) foliis diffbrmiter lobatis. Haller. 
Hel vet. 311. Peony with di \ formed lobated leaves. Pas- 
onia communis, vel fcemina. C. B. P. 323. Common 
or female Peony. 

3. P^eonia (Peregrina) foliis difformiter lobatis, lobis in- 
cifis, petalis riorum rotund ioribus. Peony with dif- 
formed lobated leaves which are cut, and rounder petals to 
the flower. Paeonia peregrina, More faturate rubente. 
C. B. P. 324. Foreign Peony with a deep red flower. 

\. Paeonia {Hirfuta) foliis lobatis, lobis lanceolatis in- 
tegerrimis. Peony with lobated leaves* whofe lobes are 
fpear-fhaped and entire. Paeonia fecmina flore pleno 
rubro majore. C B. P. 324. Female Peony with a lar- 
ger double red flower. 

5. PiEONja {Tartarha) foliis difformiter lobatis pube- 
fcentibus. Tab. 199. Peony with diflormed lobated leaves, 
which are downy. 

5. P^onia {Lufitanica) foliis lobatis, lobis ovatis in- 
ferne iocanis. Peony with lobated leaves^ whofe lobes 
are oval and hoary on their under fide. Paeonia Lufita- 
nica, flore fimplici odoro. Jufll Peony of Portugal with 
a fingle fweet flower. 

The Brit fort here enumerated, is the common male 
Peony, which grows naturally in the woods on the 
Helvetian mountains. The root of this is compofed 
of feveral oblong knobs, fliaped like the dugs of a 
cow, which hang by firings, fattened to the main 
head 5 the (talks rife about two feet and a half high, 
which are garnilhed with leaves compofed of feveral 
oval lobes, fome of which are cut into two or three 
fegments ; they are of a lucid green on their upper 
fide, but are hoary on their under. The ftalks are 
terminated by large fingle flowers, compofed of five 
or fix large roundilh red petals, inclofing a great num- 
ber of ftamina, terminated by oblong yellow fum- 
mits. In the center is lit 11 a ted two, three, or fome- 
times five germen, which join together at their bafe ; 
they are covered with a whitifli hairy down ; thefe af- 
terward fpread afunder, and open longitudinally, cx- 
pofing the roundifii feeds, which are firfr. red, then 
purple, and when perfeclly ripe turn black. The 
flowers appear in May, and the feeds ripen in the 
autumn. 

There is one variety of this with pale, and another 
with white flowers, as alio one whofe leaves have 
larger lobes ; but as thefe arc generally fuppofed to 
be only feminal variations, fo I have not enumerated 
them here. 

Thefeccnd fort is called the female Peony; the roots 
of this are compofed of feveral rourrdifh thick knobs 
or tubers, which hang below each other, faftened 
with firings •, the ftalks are green, and rife about 
the fame height as the former ; thefe are garnilhed with 
leaves, compofed of feveral unequal lobes, which 
are varioufly cut into many fegments ; they are of a 
paler green than thofe of the firft, and are hairy on 
their under fide ; the flowers are fmaller, and of a 
deeper purple colour. It flowers at the fame time as 

the firft. 

There are feveral varieties of this fort with double 
flowers, which are cultivated in the Englifti gardens ; 
thefe differ in the fize and colour of their flowers, buc 
are fuppofed to have been accidentally obtained from 
feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Levant ; the 
roots of this are compofed of round ifli knobs like 
thofe of the fecond fort, as are alfo the leaves, but are 
of a thicker fubftance ; the ftalks do not rife fo high, 
and the flowers have a greater number of petals. This 
flowers a little after the other. The large double pur- 
ple Peony, I fufpect is a variety of this fort. 
The fourth fort hath roots like the fecond ; the ftalks 
are taller, and of a purplifh colour * the leaves are 
much longer, the lobes are fpear-fliaped and entire •* 
the flowers are large, and of a deep red colour. This 
flowers at the fame rime as the two firft forts. 

The 
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The feeds of the fifth fort were brought from the 
Levant, and from them there were plants railed, which 
produced fingle, and others with double flowers, of 
the fame ftiape, fize, and colour. The roots . of 
thefe are compofed of oblong flefhy tubers or knobs ; 
they are of a pale colour, and hang by (brings like the 
other fpecies. The ftalks rife about two' feet high, 
which are of a pale green, and are garnifhed with 
leaves compofed of feveral lobes, which are irregular 
in fhape and fize, fome of them having but fix, and 
others have eight or ten fpear-fhaped lobes j thefe are 
fome cut into two, fome three fegments, and others 
are entire; they are of a pale green, and are downy 
on their under fide. The ftalks are terminated by 
one flower of a bright red colour, a little lefs than that 
of the female Peony, and have fewer petals ; they 
have a great number of ftamina, and fometimes two, 
at others three germen, like thofe of the female Pe- 
ony, but fliorter and whiter. This flowers a little 
later than the common Peony. 

The feeds of the fixth fort were fent to the Chelfea 
Garden byDr, de Juffieu, who brought them from 
Portugal, where the plants grow naturally. The 
root of this fort is not compofed of roundifh tubers 
or knobs, but hath two or three long, taper, forked 
fangs like ringers. The ftalk rifes little more than a 
foot high, and is garnilhed with leaves compofed of 
three or four oval lobes, of a pale colour on their up- 
per fide, and hoary on their under ; the ftalk is ter- 
minated by a fingle flower, which is of a bright red 
colour, fmaller than either of the former, and an agree- 
able fweet fecnt. This flowers about the fame time 
with the common fort. 

The fir ft of thefe forts is chiefly propagated for the 
roots, which are ufed in medicine ; for the flowers 
being fingle, do not afford near fo much pleafure as 
thofe with double flowers, nor will they abide near 
fo long in beauty. 

All the forts with double flowers are preferved in cu- 
rious gardens for the beauty of their flowers, which, 
when intermixed with other large growing plants in 
the borders of large gardens, will add to the variety ; 
and the flowers are very ornamental in bafbns or 
flower-pots, when placed in rooms. 
They are ail extremely hardy, and will grow in al- 
moft any foil or fituation, which renders them more 
valuable ; for they will thrive under the fliade of 
trees, and in fuch places they will continue much 
longer in beauty. 

They are propigated by parting their roots, which 
multiply very faft. The beft feafon for tranfplanting 
them is toward the latter end of Auguft, or the begin- 
ning of September ; for if they are removed after 
their roots have fliot out new fibres, they fcldotn 
flower ftrong the fucceeding fummcr. 
In parting thefe roots, you (hould always obferve to 
prefcrve a bud upon the crown of each offset, other- 
wife they will coine to nothing; nor fhould you di- 
vide the roots too fmall (efpecially if you have re- 
gard to their blowing the following year) for when 
their offsets are weak, they many times do not flower 
the fucceeding fummer, or at leaft produce but one 
flower upon each root : but where you would multi- 
ply them in quantities, you may divide them as fmall 
as you pleafe, provided there be a bud to each offset j 
but then they fhould be planted in a nurfery-bed for 
a feafon or two to get ftrength, before they are placed 
in the flower-garden. 

The fingle forts may be propagated from feeds (which 
they generally produce in large quantities, where the 
flowers are permitted to remain) which fhould be 
fown in the autumn foon after they are ripe, upon a 
bed of light frefh earth, covering them over about 
half an inch thick with the fame light earth. The 
fbring following the plants will come up, when they 
fhould be carefully cleared from weeds, and in very 
dry weather refrefhed with water, which will greatly 
forward their growth. In this bed they fhould re- 
main two years before they are trani planted, obferving 
in autumn, when the leaves are decayed, to fpread 
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fome frefh rich- earth over the beds about an inch 
thick, and conftantly to keep them clear from weeds. 
When you transplant them, (which (bould be done in 
September) you muft prepare fome beds of frelh light 
earth, which fhould be dug, and well cleaned from 
the roots of all noxious weeds - 9 then plant the roots 
therein fix inches afunder, and about three inches 
deep. In thefe beds they may remain until they 
flower, after which they may be tranfplanted wheie 
you defign they fhould grow. It is very probable 
there may be fome varieties obtained from the fetdj 
of thefe plants, as is common in moft other flowers ; 
fo that thofe which produce beautiful flowers, may be 
placed in the flower-garden, but fuch as continue 
fingle or ill coloured, may be planted in beds to pro- 
pagate for medicinal ufe. 

The Portugal Peony may alfo be propagated either 
by feeds, or parting the roots, in the fame manner 
as the other forts, but fhould have a lighter foil and a 
warmer fituation. The flowers of this kind are fingle, 
but fmell very fweet, which renders it worthy of a 
place in every good garden. 

PALIURUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 616. tab. 3S7. 
Rhamnus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. Chrift's Thorn. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement. It bath Jive petals which 
are ranged circularly* and end in acute points. It bath 
five ftamina, which are inferted in the fcales under the 
petals* terminated by fmall fuhmits* and a rouudijh trifid 
germen* fupporting three jhort ftyles* crowned ly obtujc 
ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes a buckler -jhaped 
nut divided into three cells* each containing one feed. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnaeus joined ro 
the Rhamnus, which is ranged in the firft lection 
of his fifth clafs, in which are placed thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle ; but 
as the flowers of this have three ftyles, fo it fhould 
be ranged in his third fection. . 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Paliurus {Spina Cbrifti.) Dod. Pempt. 84S. CbrijVs 
Thorn. Rhamnus aculeis geminatis, inferiore reflexo, 
floribus trigynis. Hort. Cliff. 69. Prickly Buckthorn 
with double thorns* the under ones of which are reflexed, 
and flowers containing three germina. 
This plant grows naturally in the hedges in Palef- 
tine •, it rifes with a pliant fhrubby ftalk to the height 
of eight or ten feet, fending out many weak (lender 
branches, garniflied with oval leaves placed alternately, 
ftanding upon foot-ftalks near one inch long-, tbdle 
have three longitudinal veins, and are of a pale green. 
The flowers come out at the wings of the ftalk in 
clufters, almoft the length of the young branches 5 
they are of a greenifli yellow colour, and appear in 
June, and are fucceeded by broad, roundifli, buckler- 
fhaped feed-veflels, which have borders like the brims 
of a hat, the foot-ftalks being fattened to the middle 5 
thefe have three cells, each containing one feed. 
This is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant, 
from which the crown of thorns which was put upon 
the head of our Saviour, was compofed ; the truth of 
which is fupported by many travellers of credit, who 
affirm that this is one of the moft common fiirubs in 
the country of Judaea and from the pliablenefs of 
its branches, which may eafily be wrought into any 
figure, it may afford a probability. 
This fhrub grows wild in molt parts of the Levant, 
as alfo in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the fouth of 
France, efpecially near Montpelier, from whence 
their feeds may be procured, for they do not ripen 
in England. Thefe feeds fhould be fown as foon as 
pofllble after they arrive, on a bed of light earth, 
and the plants will come up the following fprin^ ; 
but when the feeds are kept out of the ground till 
fpring, they will not come up till the next year, 
and very often fail ; therefore it is much the ' beft 
way to fow them in the autumn. Thefe feedling plants 
may be tranfplanted the following ieafbn into a nur- 
fery to get ftrength, before, they are planted our for 
good. 
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Ic may alfo be propagated by laying down its ten- 
der branches in the ipring of the year, which if care- 
fully iupplied with water in dry weather, will take 
root in a year's time, and may then be taken off 
from the old plant, and tranfplanted where they are 
ro remain. 

The beft time for tranfplanting this plant is in au- 
tumn, foon after the leaves decay, or the beginning 
of April, juft before it begins to (hoot, obferving to 
]ay fome mulch upon the ground about their roots to 
prevent them from drying, as alfo to refrefh them 
now and then with a little water until they have taken 
frcfli root, after which they will require but very little 
care. They are very hardy, and will grow to be ten 
or twelve feet high, if planted in a dry foil and a 
warm fituation. There is little beauty in this plant, 
but it is kept in gardens as a curiofity. 
PALM A. Plum. Gen. i. Rah" Meth. Plant. 135. 
The Palm-tree. 

The Characters are, 
It bath male and female flowers in fome [pedes on the 
fame plant, and in others on different plants ; the empa- 
lement of the male flozvers are divided into three parts. 
The flowers of fome fpecies have three petals, and Jix 
ftamina terminated by oblong fummits, with an obfolete 
germen, f upper ting three fhort ftyles, crowned by acute 
ftigmas ; thefe are barren. The female flowers have a 
common Jheath, but no empalement they have Jix fhort 
petals, and an oval germen fitting upon an awl-fhapcd 
ftyle, crowned by a trifld ftigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a fruit of various forms and fixes in different 

fpecies. 

Mr. Ray ranges this genus in the front of his trees 
and ftirubs, which have male flowers at remote dis- 
tances from the fruit, Sometimes on the fame, and at 
others on different trees. Dr. Linnseus has feparated 
the fpecies under the following genera, Chamasrops, 
BorafTus, Corypha, Cocos, Phoenix, Areca, and 
Elate, ranging them in his Appendix. 
The Species are, 

1. Palma (Daflylifera) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis an- 
guftioribus aculeis terminalibus. Palm-tree with wing- 
ed leaves, whofe lobes are narrow, terminated by fpincs. 
Palma major. C. B. P. 506. T be greater Palm or Date- 
tree. A 

2. Palma (Cocos) frondibus pinnatisfl foliolis replicatis, 
fpadicibus alaribus, fru<5tu maxinflo angulofo. Palm- 
tree with winged leaves^ whofe lotfs are folded back, 
foot-Jlalks proceeding from the fides of. the branches, and a 
large angular fruit. Palma Indica, coccifera, angu- 
lofa. C. B. P. 502. Indian Palm-tree having an angular 
fruit, commonly called Cocoa-nut. 

3. Palma (Spinofa) frondibus pinnatis, ubique aculca- 
tis, aculeis nigricantibus fruclu majore. Palm-tree 
with winged leaves, which are every where armed with 
black fpincs, and bearing a larger fruit. Palma to- 
ta fpinofa major, frudtu pruniformi. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 177. Greater Palm-tree which is all over prickly, 
and a Plum-fhaped fruit, commonly called great Ma- 
caw-tree. 

4. Palma {Altijfma) frondibus pinnatis, caudice aequa- 
li, fructu minore. Palm-tree with winged leaves, an 
equal trunk, and a f mailer fruit. Palma altiffima non 
fpinofa, fructu pruniformi minore raccmofo fparfo. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 176. The talleft Palm-tree having no 
fpines, and a fmaller Plum-fhaped fruit, growing in 
long bunches flatteringly* commonly called the Cabbage- 
tree. 

$, Palma {Gracili) frondibus pinnatis, caudice tereti 
aculeato, fructu minore. Palm-tree with winged leaves, 
a taper prickly ftalk, and a fmaller fruit. Palma fpinofa 
minor, caudice gracili, fructu pruniformi, minimo 
rubro. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 178. Smaller prickly Palm-tree 
with a Jlender ftalk, and the leaft, red, Plum-fhaped fruit, 

called Prickly Pole. 
6. Palma (Oleofa) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis lineari- 

fcus planis, ftipitibus fpinofis. Palm-tree 'with winged 
leaves, having narrow plain lobes, and prickly mdribs. 
Palma foliorum pediculis fpinofis, fruftu pruniformi 
luteo oleofo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 175. Palm-tree with 
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prickly foot-Jlalks to the leaves, and a yellow, Plum* 
Jbaped, oily fruit, commonly called oily Palm-tree. 
7. Palma {Pruniferd) frondibus pinnato-palmatis pli- 
catis, caudice Iquamato. Palm-tree with band-Jhaped 
winged leaves which are plaited, and a fcaly ftalk. Pal- 
ma Brafilienfis prunifera, folio plicatili leu flabel- 
liformi, caudici fquamato. Ran Hift. 1368. Plum- 
bearing Palm- tree of the Eraftls, zvith a plaited or 
fan-fhaped leaf, and a Jcaly Jtalk, called Palmetto or 
Thatch. 

S. Palma (Polypodifolia) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis li- 
neari-lanceolatis, petiolis fpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 482. 
Palm-tree with winged leaves, whofe lobes are linearly 
fpear-Jhaped, and prickly foot -ft a Iks, Palma Japonica, 
ipinofis pediculis, polypodii folio. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
1 70. Palm-tree of Japan with pr 'u kly foot-ftalks, and a 
Polypody leaf, or the Sago -tree. 

9. Palma (Pumila) fruclu clavato polypyreno. Trew. 
Dec. tab. 26. Palm-tree zvith a club-Jhaped fruit con- 
taining many feeds. Palma Americana foliis poly go- 
nad brevioribus, heviter ferratis, & nonnihil fpinofis, 
trunco crafib. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 103. fig. 2. & tab. 
509. fig. 5. American Palm-tree, with fhorter Solomon's 
Seal leaves which are lightly fawed and fomewhat 
prickly, with a thick trunk. 

10. Palma {Americana) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis lan- 
ceolatis plicatis geminatis fparlis. Palm-tree with wing- 
ed leaves, whofe lobes are fpear-fljaped, plaited, and come 
out by pairs from one point, ftanding thinly along the mid- 
rib. Palma altiifima, non fpinofa, fructu oblongo. 
Houft. MSS. T alleft Palm-tree having no prickles, and 
bearing an oblong fruit. 

11. Palma {Draco) foliis fimplicibus enfiformibus inte- 
gerrimis flaccid is. Palm-tree with ftngle, fword-jhaped, 
entire flaccid leaves. Palma prunifera foliis yucca?, 
fruclu in racemis congeftis ceraii formi, duro, cine- 
reo, pifi magnitudine, cujus lacryma fanguis draco- 
nis eit dicta. Com. Cat. Amft. Plum-bearing Palm- 
tree 9 with leaves like thofe of the Tucca, and fruit ga- 
thered in long bunches, which are Cherry-fljaped, Afh- 
colourcd, hard, and the fixe of Peas, whofe tears are 
called Dragons Blood, commonly called Dragon-tree. 
The firfl: lbrt here mentioned is the common Date- 
tree, which grows plentifully in Africa, and fome of 
the caftern countries, from whence the fruit is brought 
to England. This rifes to a great height in the warm 
countries ; the ftalks are generally full of rugged 
knots, which arc the veftiges of the decayed leaves, 
for the trunks of thefe trees are not folid like other 
trees, but the center is filled with pith, round which 
is a tough bark full of itrong fibres while young, but 
as the trees grow old, fo this bark hardens and be- 
comes ligneous ± to this bark the leaves are clofcly 
joined, which in the center rife erect, being clofely 
folded or plaited together, but after they are advan- 
ced above the vagina which furrounds them, they ex- 
pand very wide on every fide the Hem, and, as the 
older leaves decay, the (talk advances in height. Tiie 
leaves of thefe trees, when grown to a fize for bear- 
ing fruit, are fix or eight feet long, and may be term- 
ed branches ; (for the trees have no other) thefe have 
narrow long leaves (or pinna:) fet on alternately their 
whole length. The fmall leaves or lobes arc toward 
the bafe three feet long, and little more than one 
inch broad •, they are clofely folded together when 
they firfl: appear, and are wrapped round by brown 
fibres or threads, which fall off as the leaves advance, 
making way for them to expand ; thefe never open 
flat, but are hollow like the keel of a boat, with a 
fharp ridge on their backfide ; they are very ftiff, 
and, when young, of a bright green, ending with a 
(harp black fpine. Thefe trees have male flowers 
on different plants from thofe which produce the fruit, 
and there is a neceflity for fome of the male trees to 
grow near the female trees to render them fruitful ; 
or, at leaft, to impregnate the ovary of the feed, 
without which the itones, which are taken out of the 
fruit, will not grow. Moft of the old authors, who 
have mentioned thefe trees, affirm, that unlefs the 
female or fruit-bearing Palm-trees havo the afliftance 
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of the male, they are barren; therefore . hv fuch 
places where there are no male trees near the female, 
the inhabitants cut off the bunches of male flowers 
when they are juft opened, and carry them to the 
female trees, placing them on the branches near the 
female flowers to impregnate them ; which, • they all 
agree, has the defired effect, rendering the trees fruit- 
ful, which would other wife have been barren. Pere 
Labat in his account of America, mentions a fingle 
tree of this kind, growing near a convent in the ifland 
of Martini co, which produced a great quantity of 
fruit, which came to maturity enough for eating ; 
but, as there was no other tree of this kind in the 
ifland they were defirous to propagate it, and accord- 
inly planted great numbers of the {tones for feveral 
years, but not one of them grew ; therefore after 
having made feveral trials without fuccefs, they were 
obliged to fend to Africa, where thefe plants grew in 
plenty, for fome of the fruit ; the Hones of which 
they planted, and railed many of the plants. He then 
conjectures, that the Angle tree before-mentioned, 
might be probably fo far impregnated by fome neigh- 
bouring Palm-trees of other fpecies, as to render it ca- 
pable of ripening the fruit, but not fufficicnt to make 
the feeds prolific, as is the cafe when animals of dif- 
ferent kinds copulate. 

The flowers of both fexes come out in very long 
bunches from the trunk between the leaves, and are 
covered with a fpatha, (or iheath) which opens and 
withers ; thofe of the male have fix fliort ftamina, with 
narrow four-cornered fummits filled with farina. The 
female flowers have no ftamina, but have a roundilh 
germ en, which afterward becomes an oval berry, 
with a thick pulp inclofing a hard oblong (tone, with 
a deep furrow running longitudinally. The bunches 
of fruit are fometimes very large. 
This fpecics of Palm is by Dr. Linnasus titled Phce- 
nix, which is the Greek name of it, and he makes it 
a.diftinct genus. There are fome varieties, if not 
different fpecies of this tree, in the warm countries *, 
but as we cannot expect to fee the trees in perfection 
in our country, it is not likely we fliall come to any 
certainty how they differ from each other. 
Thefc plants may be eafily produced from the feeds 
taken out of the fruit, (provided they are frefh) 
which fhould be fown in pots filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark, which fhould be kept in a moderate tem- 
perature of heat, and the earth frequently refrefhed 
with water. 

When the plants are come up, they fhould be each 
planted into a feparate final 1 pot filled with the fame 
light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed again, 
obferving to refrelh them with water, as alfo to let 
them have air in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, and the bed in which they are placed. Dur- 
ing the fummer time they fhould remain in the fame 
hot-bed, but in the beginning of Auguft you fhould 
let them have a great fhare of air to harden them 
againft the approach of winter \ for if they are too 
much forced, they will be fo tender as not to be prc- 
ferved through the winter without much difficulty, 
efpecially if you have not the conveniency of a bark- 
Hove to keep them in. 

The beginning of October you muft remove the plants 
into the ftove, placing them where they may have a 
moderate fhare of heat (thefe being fomewhat ten- 
derer, while young, than after they have acquired 
fome ftrength j) though indeed they may be fome- 
times preferved alive in a cooler fituation, yet their 
progrefs would be fo much retarded, as not to reco- 
ver their vigour the fucceeding fummer. Nor is it 
worth the trouble of raifing thefe plants from feeds, 
where a perfon has not the conveniency of a ftove to 
forward their growth •, for where this is wanting, they 
will not grow to any tolerable fizc in twenty years. 
Whenever thefe plants are removed, (which fhould 
be done once a year) you muft be very careful not to 
cut or injure their large roots, which is very hurtful 
to them j but you fhould clear off all the fmall fibres 



which are inclinable to mould inefs, for if thefe are 
left on, they will in rime decay, and hinder the frefh 
fibres from coming out, which will greatly retard the 
growth of the plants. 

The foil in which thefe plants fhould be placed, 
muft be compofed in the following manner, viz. half 
of light frefh earth taken from a pafture ground, the 
other half fea-fand, and rotten dung or tanners bark, 
in equal proportion ; thefe fhould- be carefully mixed, 
and laid in a heap three or four months at leaft before 
it is ufed, but fhould be often turned over to prevent 
the growth of weeds and to J wee ten the earth. 
You fhould alfo obferve to allow them pots proporti- 
onable to the fizes of the plants ; but-you muft never 
let them be too large, which is of worfe confequence 
than if they are too fmall. During the fummer fea- 
fon they fhould be frequently refrefhed with water, 
but you muft be careful not' to give it in too great 
quantities; and in winter they muft be now and then 
refrefhed, efpecially if they are placed in a warm 
ftove, other wife they will require very little water at 
that feafon. 

Thefe plants are very flow growers, even in their na- 
tive countries, notwithstanding they arrive to a great 
magnitude ; for it has been often obferved by feveral 
of the old inhabitants of thofe countries, that the 
plants of fome of thefe kinds have not advanced two 
feet in height in ten years •, fo that when they are 
brought into thefe countries, it cannot be expected 
they Ihould advance very faft, efpecially where there 
is not due care taken to preferve them warm in win- 
ter. But however flow of growth thefe plants are in 
their native countries, yet they may be with us greatly 
forwarded, by placing the pots into a hot-bed of tan-" 
ners bark, which fhould be renewed as often as is ne- 
ceflary, and the plants always preferved therein both 
winter and fummer, obferving to fhift them into 
larger pots as they advance in growth, as alfo to fup- 
ply them with water properly, with which manage- 
ment I have had feveral of them come on very faft ; 
for I obferve the roots of thefe plants are very apt to 
root into the bark, if their pots remain a confi- 
derable time without fhifting, where they meet with 
a gentle warmth, and the moifture arifing from the 
fermentation of the bark doth preferve their fibres 
plump and vigorous ; but although the leaves grow 
tall in a few years with this management, yet it is 
long before the plants come to have any ftems. There 
are plants now in the Chclfea Garden, whofe leaves are 
feven feet long, which were raifed from feeds more 
than twenty years ago, and their ftems are not two 
feet high, fome of which have produced fmall bunches 
of male flowers. 

The fecond fort here mentioned, is the Cocoa-nut, 
whofe fruit are frequently brought to England, fome 
of which are of a large fize. The branches of this 
tree are winged like thofe of the former, but the 
fmall leaves or lobes are three times as broad ; thev 
open flat, their borders fold backward, and ■ are of a 
lighter green than thofe of the firft fort. The whole 
leaf (or branch) is often twelve or fourteen feet long ^ 
the male flowers grow in different parts of the fame 
tree with the fruit, proceeding from the trunk between 
the leaves j they are difpofed in long bunches, as are 
alfo the female, the nuts growing in very large clufters, " 
which are covered with a thick fibrous coat adhering 
clofely to them. The nuts are large, oval, and have 
three holes in the fhellat the top •, the kernel is firm, 
white within, and the fhell contains a quantity of pale 
juice, which is called the milk. 

The Cocoa-nut is cultivated in moftof the inhabited 
parts of the Eaft and Weft-Indies, but is fuppofed a 
native of the Maldives, and the defert iflands of the 
Eaft-Indics, from whence it 19 fuppofed it hath been 
tranfported to all the warm parts of America *, for it 
is not found in any of the inland parts, nor any where 
far diftant from fettlements. It is one of the moft 
ufeful trees to the inhabitants of America, who have 
many of the common neceffaries of life from it. The 
bark of the tree is made into cordage, the fhell of the 
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tiut into drinking bowls, the kernel of the nut affords 
them a wholibme food, and the milk contained in the 
fliell a cooling liquor. The leaves' of the trees are 
ufed for thatching their houfes, and are alfo wrought 
into baikets, and moll other things which are made of 
Ofiers in Europe. 

This tree is propagated by planting ofthe nuts, which 
in iix weeks or two months after .planting will come 
up, provided they are frefh and thoroughly ripe, 
which is what few of them are which are brought to 
luigland ; for they always gather them before they 
are ripe, that they may keep during their pafiage ; fo 
tliat the beft way to bring nuts into England for 
planting, would be to take fuch of them as are fully 
ripe, and put them in dry fand in a tub, where the 
vermin mav not come to them and thefe will often 
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fprout in their pafTage, which will be an advantage, 
bccaule then they may be immediately planted into 
pots of earih, and plunged into the bark- bed. 
Thefe plants, in the hot iflands of America, make 
confiderable progrefs in their growth, in which places 
there arefome trees of very great magnitude ; but in 
Europe it is of much flower growth, being many years 
before it advances to any confiderable height ; but as 
the young leaves of this plant are pretty large, they 
make a good appearance amongll other tender exotic 
plants in two or three years time. This plant is pre- 
ierved in fome curious gardens in England for variety, 
where it muft be placed in the bark-tlove, and ma- 
• naged as hath been directed for the other kind of 
Palm •, obferving, as often as they are tranfplanted, 
not to cut their ftrong roots, which is generally death 
to molt of the Palm kind. Thefe plants mull not be 
too much confined in their roots, for if they are, they 
will make but little progrefs ; therefore, when the 
. young plants have filled the pots with their roots, 
they fliould be fhiftcd into tubs of a moderate lize, 
that their roots may have room to extend ; but thefe 
tubs muft be kept conflantly plunged into the bark- 
. bed, otherwife the plants will not thrive.? The me- 
thod of raifing thefe plants from the nuts, when they 
are planted before they have fprouted, is fully de- 
scribed under the article of raifing exotic feeds ; to 
which the reader is defired to turn, to avoid repetition. 
The third fort is commonly called Macaw-tree by the 
inhabitants of the Britilh Iflands in America ; this 
rifes to the height of thirty or forty feet. The ftem 
is generally larger toward the top than at bottom •, 
the branches (or rather the leaves) are winged ; the 
imall leaves or lobes are long and very broad ; the 
ilalk and leaves arc ftrongly armed with black fpines 
of various fizes in every part ; the male and female 
flowers are on the fame tree, coming, out in the fame 
manner as the Cocoa-nut. The fruit is about the 
fize of a middling Apple, and is inclofed in a very 
hard fhcll. 

The Macaw-trcc is very common in the Caribbee 
Iflands, where the negroes pierce the tender fruit, 
from whence flows out a plcafant liquor, of which 
they are very fond ; and the body of the tree affords a 
fblid timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, 
&c. and is by fome fuppofed to be a fort of Ebony. 
This tree grows very flow, and requires to be kept 
■warm in winter. 

The fourth fort is commonly called Cabbage-tree in 
the Weft-Indies ; this riles to a very great height in 
the countries where it grows naturally. Ugon in his 
Hiftory of Barbadoes lays, there were then fome of 
thefe growing there, which were more than two hun- 
dred feet high, and that he was informed they were 
a hundred years growing to maturity, fo as to pro- 
duce feeds. The (talks of thefe trees are feldom 
larger than a man's thigh they are fmoother than 
thole of molt' other forts, for the leaves naturally fall 
off entire from them, and only leave the veftigia or 
marks where they have grown. Thefe leaves (or 
branches) arc twelve or fourteen feet long \ thefmall 
- leaves or lobes are about a foot long, and half an inch 
broad, with icvcral longitudinal plaits or furrows end- 
ing in fbft acute points y .thefe are not fo ItifF as thofe 
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of the firft iort, and are placed- alternately. The 
. flowers come out in long looie bunches below the 
leaves .thefe branch out into many ioofe firings, and 
are near four feet long, upon which the flowers are 
thinly placed. The female flowers are fucceeded by 
fruit about the fize of a Hazel nut, having a yellow- 
ifli Ikin, fitting clofe to the ftrings of the. principal 
foot-ftalk. . . 

As the inner leaves of this encompafs the future buds 
more remarkably than molt of the other fpecjes, lb it 
is diftinguiflied by this appellation of Cabbage-tree ; 
for the center flioots, before they are expofed to the 
air, are white and very tender, like moft other plants 
which are blanched ; and this .is the part which is cut 
out and eaten by the inhabitants, and is frequently 
pickled and lent to England by the title of Cabbage ; 
but whenever thefe Ihoots are cut out, the plants de- 
cay, and never after thrive ; lb that it deftroys the 
plants, which is the reafon that few of the trees are 
now to be found in any of the iflands near fettlements, 
and thole are left for ornament. 

The fifth fort is commonly called Prickly Pole in 
Jamaica, when: it naturally grows. Thefe trees are 
commonly found in thickets, where a- great number 
of them are clofe together. Their ftalks are flender, 
feldom more than five or fix inches diameter, but rife 
to the height of forty feet, and are clofely armed with 
long thorns. The leaves are placed circularly on the 
top, (as in moft of thefpecies.) Thefe are winged, 
but the lobes are fliorter and greener than thofe of 
the other forts, and are clofely armed with thorns. 
The flowers come out in the fame manner as thofe of 
the Cocoa-nut, upon long branching foot-ftalks; 
they are larger than the largeft gray Peas, flatted at 
the top, and are covered with a red Ikin. The inha- 
bitants of Jamaica make rammers and rods for fcower- 
ingof guns, of the items of thefe trees, which are 
very tough and pliable ; but there is no ufe made of 
any other part, fo far as I can learn. 
The fixth fort is called in the Weft-Indies the Oily 
Palm, and by fome Negroes Oil, for the fruit of this 
tree was firft carried from Africa to America by the 
negroes. It grows in great plenty on the coaft of 
Guinea, and alfo in the Cape de Verd Iflands, but 
was not in any of our American colonies till it was 
carried there ; but now the trees are in plenty in moft 
of the iflands, where the negroes are careful to propa- 
gate them. 

The branches, (or rather the leaves) of this tree, are 
winged ; the fmall leaves or lobes, are long, narrow, 
and not fo lliffas moft of the other forts •, the foot- 
ftalks of the leaves are broad at thefr bafe, where they 
embrace the ftem, diminifhing gradually upward, and 
arc armed with ftrong, blunt, yellowifli thorns, which 
are largeft at their bale. The flowers come out at the 
top of the ftem between the leaves fome bunches 
have only male flowers, others have female ; the lat- 
ter are fucceeded by oval berries, bigger than thofe 
of the largeft Spanilh Olives, but of the fame ftiape ; 
thefe grow in very large bunches, and when ripe are 
of a yellowifli colour. 

From the fruit the inhabitants draw an oil, in the fame 
way as the oil is drawn from Olives ; from the body 
of the tree they extract a liquor, which, when ferment- 
ed, has a vinous quality, and will inebriate. The leaves 
of the tree are wrought into mats by the negroes, on 
which they lie. 

The fe vent h fort is called Palmetto- tree, or Thatch, 
by the inhabitants of Jamaica, where this tree grows 
upon all the honey-comb rocks in great plenty. 
It rifes with a flender ftalk ten or twelve feet high, 
which is naked and fmooth, and at the top garnifh- 
ed with many fan-fhaped leaves placed circularly j 
thefe have foot-ftalks two or three feet long, which 
are armed with a few ftrong, green, crooked fpines 
the pinnae, or lobes, do all meet in one center, where 
they join the foot-ftalk, and are joined - together a 
third part of their length from their bafe & they are at 
firft clofely folded into plaits, but afterward fpread 
out like a fan j their ends being pliant often hang 
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downward, and between thefe pin nee hang down long 
threads. The flowers and fruit come out from be- 
tween the leaves ; the fruit is of the fhape and fize of 
the fmall Lucca Olives. The leaves of this tree are 
ufed for thatch all over the Weft-Indies. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Japan, and alfo 
upon rocky dry mountains at Malabar. This in 
time rifes with a ftrait trunk about forty feet high, 
which has many circles round it the whole length, 
which arc occasioned by the veftigia of the leaves, 
which arc placed circularly round the ftcm ; fb as 
theft ieparate entirely and fall off, the circles remain 
where their bale embraced the ftalk. The ftalks are 
terminated by an obtufe cone, juft below which the 
leaves are placed ; thefe on the large trees are eight 
or nine feet long, but thofe of the fmall plants are 
much lefs ; the largeft I have feen were not more than 
two feet long. The bafe of the foot-ftalk, which 
partly embraces the trunk, is broad and three-corner- 
ed, and is armed on each fide with ftiort fpines to the 
place where the lobes, or fmall leaves, begin. Thefe 
pinna; or lobes, are long, narrow, and entire, of a 
lucid green on their upper fide, (landing by pairs op- 
polite along the midrib, very clofe together. The 
flowers and fruit are produced in large bunches at the 
foot-flralks of the leaves ; the fruit is oval, about the 
fize of a large Plum, and nearly of the fame fhape ; 
the fkin, or covering, changes firft yellow, and af- 
terward red when ripe, of a fweet tafte, under which 
is a hard brown (hell, inclofing a white nut, which is 
in talte like the Cheftnut. 

From the pith of the trunk of this tree is made the 
fago j this is firft pulverized, then it is made into a 
parte, and afterward granulated. 
The ninth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally in the fands near Old Vera 
Cruz in America. This hath a thick ftem, which 
feldom rifes more than two feet high. The leaves 
come out round the upper part of the ftem, ftanding 
upon foot-ftalks which are a foot and a half long ; 
they are winged ; the lobes or fmall leaves are about 
five inches long, and one and a half broad in the mid- 
dle, drawing to a point at both ends ; they are ftifF, 
fmooth, and entire, having a few fmall indentures at 
their points, and are placed alternate, of a pale green 
colour ; there are fourteen or fifteen of thefe lobes 
ranged along the midrib, or ftalk. The fruit rifes 
up from the fide of the ftem, upon a fliort thick foot- 
ftalk, ftanding upright, and fhaped like a club, hav- 
ing many red feeds about the fize of large Peas, ftand- 
ing in fcparate cells round the central foot-ftalk, to 
which they adhere. Thefe plants have their male 
flowers on feparate plants from the fruit, for all thole 
plants which have flowered in England are of the male 
kind. Thefe plants lofc their leaves before the fruit 
is ripe annually. The firft time when Dr. Houftoun 
faw thefe plants growing at La Vera Cruz, they were 
in full leaf, but on his return to the fame place three 
months after, the fruit was then ripe, and all the 
leaves were fallen off 5 and this he afterwards obferved 
the following feafon. 

The tenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun in the Spaniih Weft-Indies. This riles with a 
very tall naked trunk, garnilhed at the top with long 
winged branches or leaves, whofe lobes are fpear- 
fhaped and plaited they are of a fofter texture than 
any of the other forts, and for the moft part come 
out two from the fame point, fo (land by pairs on the 
fame fide of the midrib ; they have two lobes on a 
fide a little above each other, but there is a great 
fpace between every four lobes. The flowers come 
out in long bunches from between the leaves, the 
male flowers hanging on long tender ftrings; but the 
fruit, which is about the fize of a middling Plum, is 
collected into large bunches. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in the Cape Verd 
I Hands, from whence I had one of the plants brought 
me, as alio in die Madeira, from whence I have re- 
ceived the feeds. This is called Dragon-tree, be- 
caufe the inipiOated juice of the plants becomes a 



red powder, very like the eaftern Dragons Blood, and 
is frequendy ufed inftead of it in the mops 5 but the 
tree, from whence the true Dragons Blood is taken, 
is of a very different genus from this. Dr. Van 
Royen ,in the Prodromus of the Leyden Garden, has 
ranged this among the Yuccas, I fuppofe, from the 
fimilitude of the plant to thofe of that genus for, 
as the fruit of this is a berry not unlike thofe of the 
Bay-tree, and the feeds of the Yucca grow in cap- 
fules with three cells, they cannot be of the fame ge- 
nus ; nor have we any good account of the real cha- 
racters of this plant, io as abfolutely to determine 
the genus. Dr. Linnseus has, upon the information 
of his pupil Lo-fling, ranged it in his genus of Af- 
paragus, to which it feems to have little affinity ; 
therefore, as it has by feveral modern authors been 
ranged under this title, I have continued it there. 
This rifes with a thick trunk nearly equal in fize the 
whole length, the inner part of which is pithy i next 
to this is a circle of ftrong fibres, and the outfide is 
fofr. The ftalk or trunk rifes twelve or fourteen feet 
high, and is nearly of the fame diameter the whole 
length, which is rarely more than eight or ten inches 
there are the circular marks or rings left the whole 
length, where the leaves are fallen off ; for as thefe 
half embrace the ftalk with their bafe, fo when they 
fall away, the veftigia wiiere they grew remain. The 
top of the ftalk fuftains a large head of leaves, which 
come out fingly all round it ; they are fliaped like 
thofe of the common Iris, but are much longer, be- 
ing often four or five feet long, and an inch and a 
half broad at their bafe, where they embrace the ftalk, 
and lefien gradually to the end, where they terminate 
in a point. Thefe leaves are pliable, and hang down 
all round the ftem 5 they are entire, and of a deep 
green, fmooth on both furfaces, and greatly refemble 
thofe of the common yellow Iris. As this plant has 
not flowered in England, I can give no account of its 
flowers ; but fo far as I can judge from the berries 
which I have received, it may properly enough be 
ranged in this genus. 

All thefe forts of Palms are propagated by feeds, 
which lhould be fown in the fame way as hath been 
directed for the firft fort, and the plants lhould af- 
terward be treated in the fame manner; with this dif- 
ference, that fuch of them as are natives of very warm 
countries, will require to be kept in a warmer air. 
The fecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, 
eighth, and ninth forts lhould be conftantly kept in 
the bark-bed in the ftove, otherwife they will not 
make great progrefs in England ; and when they do 
thrive, they grow in about twenty years too tall for 
moft of the ftoves which are at prefcnt built here, nor 
can we hope to fee many of them produce their fruit 
in England ; fo the plants are preierved by the curi- 
ous for their foliage, which being fo fingular and dif- 
ferent from that of the European trees, renders them 
worthy of care. 

The other forts may be kept in a dry ftove in winter 
in a moderate temperature of air, and in the heat of 
fummer they may be expofed to the open air in a warm 
(heltered fituation for about three months, but they 
lhould be removed into the ftove before the morning 
frofts come on in the autumn. When thefe plants are 
kept in a moderate degree of warmth, they, fhould 
have but little water during the winter feafon ; and in 
the fummer, when they are expofed in the open air, 
they muft not be often watered, unlefs the feafon is re- 
markably dry and warm, for too much moifture will 
foon deftroy them. The other management of them 
is nearly the fame as for the Date Palms, which is not 
to cut their principal roots when they are fhifted from 
one pot to another, nor to confine their roots too much; 
but as the plants grow in fize, they fhould annually 
be removed into pots a fize larger than thofe they were 
in the former year. The earth in which they are 
planted, lhould be light, fo as to let the moifture 
eafily pafs off ; for if it is ftrong, and detains the 
moifture, the tender fibres of the rooty will rot. 

PANAX. 
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PANAX. Lin. Gen. Plant 103 1. Panacea. Mitch. 
Gen. 26. Araliaftrum. Vaill. 6. Ginfeng or Ninfeng. 

The Characters are, 
// bath male and hermaphrodite flowers on diftineJ plants ; 
the male have Jimple globular umbels* compofed of fever al 
coloured rays which are equal. The involucrum on the 
sulfide, confifts of the fame number of fmall fpear-fhaped 
leaves. The flower has five narrow* oblong, blunt pe- 
tals, which are refiexed, fitting on the empalement* and 
five oblong flender ftamina inferted in the empalement, ter- 
minated- by fingle fummits. The hermaphrodite umbels 
are fimple* equal, and cluftered \ the involucrum is fmall, 
permanent \ and compofed of feveral awl-fhaped leaves * 
the empalement is fmall and permrnent. The flowers have 
five oblong equal petals, which are recurved, and five 
fiort ftamina terminated by fingle fummits which fall off, 
with a roundrfh germen under - the empalement, fupporting 
two fmall erebl ftyles, crowned by Jingle jiigmas. The 
germen afterward becomes an umbillicated berry with 
two cells, each containing a fingle* beart-fbaped, convex, 
plain feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linnasus's twenty-third clafs, -which includes the 
plants whofe male flowers are upon diftinct plants 
from the female or hermaphrodite flowers. 
The Species are, 

1. Panax (<%uinquefolium) foliis ternis quinatis; Flor. 
Virg. 147. Panax with trifoliate Cinquef oil leaves. Ara- 
liaftrum quinquefolii folio, majus, Ninzin vocatum. 
D. • Sarrafin .Vaill. Gen. 43 . Greater five-leaved Baftard 
Aralia* called Ninzin. 

2. Panax (Trifolium) foliis ternis ternatis. Flor. Virg. 
35. Panax with three trifoliate leaves. Araliaftrum 
fragarias folio minus. Vaill. Gen. 43. Smaller Baftard 
Aralia with a Strawberry leaf 

Both thefe plants grow naturally in North America ; 

• the firft is generally believed to be- the fame as the 
Tartarian Ginfeng, the figures and defcriptions of that 
plant, which have been fent to Europe by the miflio- 
naries, agreeing perfectly with the American plant. 
This hath a flefhy taper root as large as a man's fin- 
ger, which is jointed, and frequently divided into two 
fmaller fibres downward. The ftalk rifes near a foot 
and a half high, naked at the top, where it generally 
divides into three fmaller foot-ftalks, each fuftaining 
a leaf compofed of five fpear-fhaped lobes, which are 
fawed on their edges $ they are of a pale green, and a 
little hairy. The flowers grow on a (lender foot-ftalk, 
juft at the divifion of the foot-ftalks, which fuftain the 
leaves, and are formed into a fmall umbel at the 
top*, they are of an- herbaceous yellow colour, com- 
pofed of five fmall petals which are recurved. Thefe 

• appear the beginning of June, and are fucceeded by 
comprefied heartfhaped berries, which are firft green, 
but j afterward turn -red, inclofing two hard, com- 
prefied, heart-Ihaped feeds, which ripen the begin- 
ning of Auguft. 

The Chinefe hold this plant in great efteem, accord- 
ing to the accounts which have been tranfmittcd to 
Europe by the miflionaries. Father Jartoux in his 
Letters lays, that the moft eminent phyficiansin Chi- 
na have written whole volumes upon the virtues of 
this plant, and make it an ingredient in almoft all 
remedies- which they give to their nobility, for it is 
of too high price for the common people. They af- 
firm, that it is albvereign remedy for all weaknefs oc- 
cafioned by exceffive .fatigues either of body or mind; 
that it cures weaknefs of the lungs, and the pleurify ; 
that it Hops vomitings ; that it ftrengthens the fto- 
mach, and helps the appetite; that it ftrengthens 
the vital fpirits, and increafes lymph in the blood ; 
in (hort, that it is good againft dizzinefs of the 
head and dimnefs of light, and that it prolongs life in 
old age. 

This father alio, fays, he has made trials of the root 
of this plant hi mfelf, and has, in an hour after tak- 
ing half - one of the* roots, found himfelf greatly reco- 
vered from wearihefs and fatigue, and much more 
vigorous, and could bear labour with greater eafe 
than before. 
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He likewife mentions the emperor's having employed 
ten thoufand Tartars in the year 1709, to gather this 
plant in the defarts, where it naturally grows -* thefe 
were attended by a guard of mandarines, who encamp , 
with their tents in fuch places as are proper for the 
fubfiftence of their horfes, and from time to time fend 
their orders to the refpecti ve troops under their care ; 
and when they have completed their collection of 
roots, they return with their cargo to the city; The 
roots of this plant which have been gathered in Ame- 
rica and brought to England, have been fent to Chi- 
na* where, at the beginning, there was a good mar- 
ket for them •* but the quantities which were after- 
ward fent, did not anfwer fo well; the market being 
overftocked with that commodity. 
This plant has been introduced to the Englifll gar- 
dens from America, and where it has been planted in 
a fhady fituation and a light foil* the plants have 
thriven and produced flowers, and ripened their feeds 
annually, but not one of thefe feeds have grown ; for 
I have feveral years ibwn them foon after they were 
ripe, without any fuccefs * I have alfo fown of the 
feeds which were fent me from America feveral times 
in various fitnations, and have not raifed a fingle plane 
from either ; and by the accounts which the mifllona- 
ries have fent from China, it appears, they have had 
. no better fuccefs with the feeds of this plant, which 
they fay they have frequently fown in the gardens in 
China, but could not raife one plant * fo that I believe 
there is a necefllty for the hermaphrodite plants to 
have fbme male plants (land near them, to render the 
feeds prolific ; for all thofe plants which I have feen, 
or faved the feeds from, were fuch as had hermaphro- 
dite flowers ; and though the feeds feemed to ripen 
perfectly, yet their not growing, though I have wait- 
ed three years without difturbing of the ground, con- 
firms me in this opinion. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the fame coun- 
tries, but whether it is pofiefTed of the fame qualities 
as the firft I cannot fay, I have feen but one plant of 
this fort in England, which was fent me a few years 
ago from Maryland, and did not , live over the firft: 
fummer, which was remarkably dry, and being plant- 
ed in a dry foil, was the occafion of its death ; the 
(talk of this was fingle, and did not rife more than 
five inches high, dividing into three foot-ftalks, each 
fuftaining a trifoliate leaf, whofe lobes were longer, 
narrower, and deeper indented on their edges, than 
thofe of the former. The flower-ftalk rofe from the 
divifions of the foot-ftalk of the leaves, but before 
the flowers opened* the plant decayed, fo I can give 
no tardier account of it.- 

PANCRATIUM. Dill. Hort.Ekh. 221. fol. 2*9. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 365. NarcilTus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
3534 tab. 185. Sea Daffodil. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are inclofed in an oblong fyatha or fbeath* 
which tears open on the fide and withers. T be flowers 
have a futmel-fhaped cylindrical neftarium of one leaf, 
fpreading open at the top, and fix fpear-fhaped petals* 
which are inferted on the outjide of the neHiarium above 
its bafe* with fix long ftamina inferted in the brim of the 
tieclarium* terminated by oblong proftrate fummits. They 
. have a three- cornered obtufe germen fituated under the 
flower, fupporting. a long flender ftyle* crowned by an ob- 
tufe ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a r.oundifh 
three-corner e'd capfule with three cells, filled , with globu- 
lar feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnajus's fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
* The Species are, 

r. Pancratium (Maritiinum) fpatha multiflora, petalis 
. planis, foliis lingulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 291. Pan- 
cratium with a Jheath containing many flowers* having 
plain petals, and tongHe-Jbaped leaves. NarchTus mari- 
timus. C. B. P. 540. The Sea Daffodil. 
2. Pancratium {Ittyricwri) fpathl multiflora, foliis-en- 
fiformibus, ftaminibus neclario longioribus. Flor. 
Leyd. Prod. 34. Pancratium with many flowers in a 

9 U (heaths 
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fhcatb* fward-fljaped leaves, and ftamina longer than the 
ne&arittm. NarciiTus Iilyricus liliaceus. C. B. P. 55. 
Lily Daffodil of Sclavonia. 

3. Pancratium (Zeylanicum) fpatha uni flora, petalis 
reflex is. Flor. Zeyl. 126. Pancratium with one flower 
in a fheath, whofe petals are reflexed. Narciffus Zey- 
lanicus, flore albo hexagono ociorato. H. I... 69(1. 
Daffodil of Ceylon* with a white hexagonal fweet flower. 

4. Pancratium {Carribteuni) fpatha bifiora. Hon. Cliff. 
I 33- Pancratium with two flowers in a fheath. Pan- 
cratium Mexicanum, flore gemello candido. Hort. 
Elth. 299. tab. 222. Mexican Pancratium, with two 
white flowers. 

5. Pancratium (Amboinenfe) fpatha multi flora, foliis 
ovatis nervofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 291. Pancratium with 
many flowers in a fheath* and oval veined leaves. • Nar- 
ciiTus Amboinenfis, folio latiffimo fubrotundo. Hort. 
Am fir. 1. p. 77. tab. 39. Narciffus of Amboyna, with 
the broadeft roundifh leaf. 

6. Pancratium {Carolinianum) fpatha multiflora, foliis 
linearibus, ilaminibus nectarii longitudine. Lin.~ Sp. 
Plant. 29 1. Pancrathnn with many flowers in a fheath, 
narrow leaves, and ftamina the length of the netlarium. 
Lilio-Narci fius polyanthos, flore albo. Catefb. Car. 

3. p. 5. The Lily Narciffus bearing many white flowers. 

7. Pancratium {Americdnum) fpatha multiflora, foliis 
carinatis anguftioribus. Pancratium with many flowers 
in a fheath, and narrow kcel-fhaped leaves. Narciffus 
Americanus, flore multiplies albo, odore balfami 
Pcruviani. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 358. American Nar- 
ciffus with many white flowers, fmelling like Balfam of 
Peru. 

8. Pancratium (Latifolium) fpatha multiflora, foliis 
carinatis latioribus. Pancratium with many flowers in a 
fheath, and broader kcel-fhaped leaves. Narciffus totus 
albus, latifolius, polianthos, major odoratus, ftami- 
nibus fex c tubi ampli margine extantibus. Sloan. Cat. 
Jam. 1 15. Broad-leaved Daffodil, with many larger 
fweet flowers which are very white, and a large tube, out 
of whofe border proceed fix ftamina. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fea-coaft in 
Spain, and the fouth of France. This hath a large, 
coated, bulbous root, of an oblong form, covered 
with a dark fkin ; the leaves arefhaped like a tongue i 
they are more than a foot long, and one inch broad, 
of a deep green, fix or feven of them riling together 
from the lame root, encompafled at bottom with a 
vagina or fheath •, between thefe arifc the flalk, which 
is a foot and a half long, naked, fuftaining at the top 
fix or eight white flowers, inclofed in a fheath, which 
withers and opens on the fide, to make way for the 
flowers to come out. The germen are fituated clofe 
. to the top of the ftalk, from thefe arife the tube of 
the flowers, which are three inches long they are 
very narrow, fwelling at the top, where the cup or 
nectarium is fituated, on the outfide of which is fatt- 
ened the fix fegments or petals of the flower ; thefe 
are narrow, and extend a great length beyond the 
nectarium ; from the border of the nectarium arife 
fix iong flender (lamina, terminated by oblong fum- 
mits which are proftrate, and in the center arifes a 
ftyle the length of the ftamina, terminated by an ob- 
tufe ftigma. The flowers of this fort do not appear 
in England till the latter end of Auguft, fo are not 
fucceeded by feeds here. The leaves of this fort are 
green all the winter, and decay in the fpring, fo the 
roots fhould be tranfplanted in June, after the leaves 
are decayed. This mult be planted in a very warm 
border, and fcrccned from fevcre froft, otherwife it 
will not live through the winter in England. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Sclavonia, and 
alio in Sicily ; this hath a large, coated, bulbous 
root, covered with a dark fkin, fending out many 
thick ftrong fibres, which ftrike deep in the ground ; 
the leaves are fv/ord-fhaped, a foot and a half long 
and two inches broad, of a grayilh colour. The 
ftalk s are thick, fucculeht, and rife near two feet 
high, fuftaining at the top fix or feven white flowers 
ihaped like thofc of the firft fort, but the cube is 
ihorter and the ftamina are much longer. This 
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flowers in June, and frequently produces feeds which 
ripen in September. 

This fort is hardy, and will five through the winter in 
the full ground, being never injured but in very fevere 
winters ; and if, in fu.cn feafons, the furface of the 
ground is covered with tanners bark, fea-coal afhes, 
ftraw, or Peas-haulm, to keep out the froft, there 
will be no danger of the roots fuffering. It is propa- 
gated either by offsets from the roots, or from feeds ; 
the former is the more expeditious method, for the 
offsets will flower very ftrong the fecond year 5 where- 
as thofe which are raifed from feeds, feldom flower in 
lefs than five, years. 

The roots of this plant fhould not be removed oftener 
than every third year, if they are expected to flower 
ftrong ; the beft time to tranfpant them is in the be- 
ginning of October, foon after their leaves decay : 
they fhould not be kept long out of the ground, for 
as they do not lofe their fibres every year, fo if thefe 
are dried by long keeping out of the ground, it great- 
ly weakens the roots. It loves a light landy foil, and 
a fheltered fituation ; the roots fhould be planted nine 
inches or a foot afunder every way, and five inches 
deep in the ground. 

If the plants are propagated by feeds, they fhould be 
fown in pots rilled with light earth foon after they are 
ripe ; thefe pots fhould be placed under a hot-bed 
frame in winter to fcreen them from froft, but the 
glaffes muft be taken off every day in mild weather. 
The other management being the fame as for the 
Narciffus, I need not repeat ic here j fo fhall only 
mention, that the young roots will require a little 
protection in winter, till they have obtained ftrength. 
The third fort grows naturally at Ceylon j this hath 
a pretty large bulbous root, the leaves are long and 
narrow, of a grayifh colour, and pretty thick, Sand- 
ing upright ; the flalk rifes between them a foot and 
a half high, naked, fuftaining one flower at the top, 
whofe petals are reflexed backward ; the nectarium 
is large, and cut at the brim into many acute feg- 
ments the ftamina are long, and turn toward each 
other at their points, in which ic differs from the 
other fpecies. The flower has a very agreeable fcent, 
but is of fhort duration j this is very rare in the gar- 
dens at prefent. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houftoun brought fome of 
the roots. The leaves of this fort are about a foot 
long and two inches broad, having three longitudinal 
furrows. The ftalk rifes about a foot high, then di- 
vides like a fork into two fmall foot-ftalks, or rather 
tubes, which are narrow, green, and at firft are en- 
compafled by a thin fpatha (or fheath) which withers, 
and opens to give way to the flowers, which arc white, 
and fhaped like thofe of the other ipecies, but have 
no fcent. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at Amboyna, and alfb 
in the American iflands. The root of this fort is ob- 
long, white, and fends out leveral thick flefhy fibres, 
which ftrike downward ; the leaves ftand upon very 
long foot-ftalks, fome of them are oval, and others 
heart- fhaped, about feven inches long, and five 
broad, ending in points, having many deep longitu- 
dinal furrows they are of a light green, and their 
borders turn inward. The ftalk is thick, round, and 
fucculent, riling near two feet high, fuftaining at the 
top feveral white flowers, fhaped like the other fpe- 
cies, but the petals are broader, the tube is fhorter, 
and the ftamina are not fo long as the petals. Thefe 
flowers have a thin fheath or covering, which fplits 
open longitudinally, to make way for the flowers. 
The fixthfort grows naturally in moift boggy foils in 
Georgia, where Mr. Catefby difcovered it. This hath 
a round ifli bulbous root, covered with a light brown 
fkin, from which arife feveral narrow dark green 
leaves, about a foot long j between thefe come out a 
thick ftalk about nine inches high, fuftaining fix or 
feven white flowers, with very narrow petals, having 
* large bell -fhaped nectariums or cups, which are deeply- 
indented on their brims j the ftamina do not rife far 

above 
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above the nc<5tariura, and are terminated by yellow 
fummits. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Weft-Indies, where it is called white Lily. This hath 
a pretty large bulbous root, a little flatted at the top, 
covered with a brown fkin ; the leaves are near a foot 
and a half long, and little more than one inch broad, 
of a dark green, and hollowed in the middle like the 
keel of a boat. The ftalks rife near two feet high, 
which are thick, fucculent, and naked, fuftaining at 
the top eight or ten white flowers, fhaped like thofe 
of the firfl: fort, but are of a purer white, and have a 
ftrong fweet odour, like that of Balfam of Peru. The 
ftamina of this are very" long, fpreading out wide each 
way the pointal is ot the fame length, {landing in 
the middle of the nectarium. Thefe flowers are of 
fliort duration, feldom continuing longer in beauty 
than three or four days, and in very hot weather not 
fo long i when thefe fade, the germen, which are fi- 
tuatecfat the bottom of the tubes, turn to fo many 
oblong bulbs, which are irregular in form, and when 
ripe, drop off in the ground, where they put out fi- 
bres and become plants. 

Thefe foreign fpecies are molt, if not all of them, of 
this kind, bearing bulbs ; whereas the two firfl: have 
feed-veflels with three cells, inclofing many roundifh 
black feeds, fo that though they agree in the charac- 
ters of their flowers, yet in this particular they differ 
greatly. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where it is not diftinguifhed from the former ; but as 
I have frequently propagated both by their bulbs which 
fucceed the flowers, and have always found the plants 
fo raifed continue their difference, I make no doubt of 
their being diftinct fpecies. This differs from the 
former, in the leaves being much longer and broader 
than that ; for thefe are near two feet long, and more 
than three inches broad, and are hollowed like the keel 
of a boat. The flowers are larger, the petals longer, 
and the fcent is not fo ftrong as that of the former, 
and the roots flower in every feafon of the year. This 
fecms to be the fort figured by Dr. Trew, in the 
twenty-feventh table of his Decades of Rare Plants, 
but if it is, the leaves in his figure arc too flat. 
Thefe fix forts laft mentioned are tender, fo will not 
thrive in England, unlefs they are placed in a warm 
ftove. The oeft way to have thefe plants in perfec- 
tion, is to plunge the pots into the bark-bed in the 
ftove, where they will thrive and flower exceeding 
well % for though they may be preferved in a dry 
ftove, yet thofe will not thrive fo well, nor will their 
flowers be fo ftrong, as when they are plunged in the 
tan-bed, nor will they flower oftener than once a 
year whereas when they are in the tan-bed, the fame 
roots will often flower two or three times in a year. I 
have had feveral of the fpecies in flower at all feafons 
of the year, fo there has not been a month when fome 
of them were not in flower. 

They are propagated by offsets from the roots, as alfo 
by the bulbs which fucceed the flowers ; if the latter 
are planted in fmall pots filled with light earth from a 
kitchen-garden, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
they will foon put out roots and leaves, and with pro- 
per management, will become blowing roots in one 
year, fo that they may be eaflly propagated ; and if 
they are conftantly kept in the tan- bed in the ftove, 
they will put out offsets from their roots, and thrive 
as well as in their native countries. 

PANICLE. A Panicle is a ftalk diffufed into feve- 
ral pedicles or foot-ftalks, fuftaining the flowers or 
fruits, as in Oats, &c. 

PANICUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 515. tab. 298. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 70. Panic ; in French, Panis. 
The Characters are, 

There is one flower in each chaff \ the chaff opens with 
three valves which are oval, ending in acute points. The 
petals open with two oval acute-pointed valves. The 
flowers have three Jbort hair-like ftamina, terminated by 
oblong fummits, and a romtdijb germen [upper ting two 
hair-like ftylcs, crowned by feathered ftigmas. The ger- 
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men afterward becomes a roundijb feed, f aft cried to the 
withered petals. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 

ofLinnxus's third clafs, which includes the plants 

whofe flowers have three ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Speches arc, 

Panicum (Germanicum) fpica fimplici cernua, fetis 
brevioribus pedunculo hirfuto. Panic with a Jingle nod- 
ding fpike, Jbort awns* and a hairy foot-fialk. Panicum 
Germanicum, five panicula minore. C. B. P. 27. 
German Panic with a finaller panicle. 

Panicum (Italicum) fpica compofita, fpiculis glome- 
ratis, fetis immixtis, pedunculo hirfuto. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 56. Panic with a compounded fpike* whofe finall- 
er fpikes grow in clufters intermixed with awns, and 
a hairy foot-ftalk. Panicum Italicum five > ;ula 
majore. C. B. P. 27. Italian Panic with a targer jpifce. 

Panicum {Indicum) fpica fimplici longiflima, fecis 
hifpidis, pedunculo hirfuto. Panic with the longeft fin- 
gle fpike, prickly awns*, and a hairy foot-fialk. Panicum 
Indicum, fpica longiftima. OB. P. 27. Indian Panic 
with the longefi fpike. 

Panicum \Alopecurodeni) fpica tereti* involucellis bi- 
floris fafciculato-pilofis. Flor. ,Zeyl. 44. Panic with a 
taper fpike having two flowers in each cover and hairs 
growing in clufters. Panicum Indicum altiflimum, 
fpica iimplicibus mollibus, in foliorum alis longifli- 
mis pediculis infidentibus/ Tourn. Inft. 515. Tallejt 
Indian Panic, with the foft Jingle fpikes proceeding from 
the wings of the leaves* and fitting upon very long foot- 
fialks. 

Panicum (Geruleum) fpica fimplici xquali, pedun- 
culis bifloris. Prod. Leyd. 54. Panic with an equal Jin- 
gle fpike, and two flowers growing on each footfialk. 
Panicum Indicum, fpica obtufa caerulea. C. B. P. 7. 
Indian Panic, with an obtufe blue fpike. 
There are feveral other fpecies of this genus than 
are here enumerated, fbme of which grow naturally 
in England ; but as they are not cultivated, fo ic 
would be fwelling this work too much if they were 
inferred here. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Germany and Hun- 
gary , of this there are three varieties, one with yellow 
grain, another with white, and the third has purple 
grains. This hath been formerly cultivated for bread, 
in fome of the northern countries. It rifes with a 
jointed Recd-like ftalk about three feet high, and 
about the fize of the common Reed, garnilhcd at each 
joint with one Grafs-like leaf a foot and a half long, 
and about an inch broad at the bafe where broadeft, 
ending in acute points ; they are rough to the touch, 
embracing the ftalk at their bafe, and turn downward 
about half their length. The ftalks arc terminated by 
compact fpikes, which are about the thicknefs of a 
man's finger at their bafe, growing taper toward their 
points, and are eight or nine inches long, clofely fee 
with fmall roundifh grain like that of Millet. This 
is an annual plants which perifhes foon after the feeds 
are ripe. 

The fecond fort is frequently cultivated in Italy, and 
other warm countries. This rifes with a Reed-like 
ftalk near four feet high, which is much thicker than 
that of the former ; the leaves are alfo broader, but 
of the fame fliape. The fpikes are a foot long, and 
twice the thicknefs of thofe of the former, but not fo 
compact, being compofed of feveral roundifh cluftcred 
fpikes ; the grain is alfo larger, but of the fame form. 
There are two or three varieties of this, which differ 
only in the colour of their grain j this is alfo annual. 
The third fort grows naturally in both Indies ; this 
hath a Reed-like ftalk as large as a man's thumb, 
rifing upward of five feet high ; the leaves are two 
inches broad, and more than two feet long, of the' 
fame form with thofe of tne former fort j the fpikes 
at the top are a foot and a half long, very compact, 
and thicker than a man's thumb at the bafe, growing 
taper toward the top. The feeds are much larger 
than thofe of the other forts, and are in fome white 
and in others yellow. 

* 

The 
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The fourth fort grows naturally in both Indies ? this 
hath a ftrong Reed-like ftalk, which rifes fix or feven 
feet high, garnifhed with leaves more than three feet 
long ; they are near three inches broad at their bale, 
lefiening to a point at the end, having a fmooth fur- 
face ; the fpikes arife at the wings of the ftalk ; they 
are fingle, but not fo compact as thofe of the for- 
mer, having foft awns or beards ? they are about fix 
inches long, and Hand upon very long foot-ftalks ; 
the grain of this is pretty large. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Peru ; this rifes with 
a Recd-like ftalk fix feet high, which fends out two 
or three branches from the fides, and is garnifhed 
with long leaves two inches broad at their bafe ; the 
Italics are of a purple colour, the leaves are alio 
inclining to the fame. The fpikes come out from the 
wings of the (talks, and at the end of the branches ; 
they arc about four or five inches long, thicker than 
a man's thumb, and almoft equal at the point with 
the bafc. They -are of a pale blue colour, having 
pretty long awns or beards of the lame-colour, as are 
alfo the feeds, which are larger and rounder than thofe 
of the other forts. 

The two firft forts are fown in fevcral parts of Eu 
rope in the fields, as Corn, for the fuftenance' of the 
inhabitants, but it is reckoned not to afford fo good 
nourifhment as Millet ; however, it is frequently ufed 
in fome parts of Germany and Italy, to make cakes 
and bread, but the German is not fo much efteemed 
as the Italian fort ; but as it will ripen better in cold 
countries than that, it is generally cultivated where 
a better fort of grain will not fuccecd. 
The feeds of this fort may be fown in the fpring, 
at the fame time as Barley is fown, and may be ma- 
naged exactly in the fame way ; but this fhould not 
be fowntoo thick, for thefe feeds are very fmall, and 
the plants grow ftronger, therefore require more room. 
The German fort doth not grow above three feet high, 
unlefs it is fown on very rich land, in which cafe it 
will rife to be four feet high; but the leaves and Items 
of this Corn are very large, fo require to Hand four 
or five inches apart, othcrwife they will grow up weak 
and come to little. Thcfe large growing Corns fliould 
be fown in drills at about eighteen inches apart, fo 
that the ground may be hoed between the rows of 
Corn, to keep them clear from weeds, and the ftir- 
ring of the ground will greatly improve the Corn. In 
Auguft the Corn will ripen, when it may be cut down 
and dried, and then fliould be houfed. 
The Italian Panic grows much larger than the Ger- 
man, and produces much larger fpikes ; fo this fliould 
be allowed more room to grow, otherwife it will come 
to little. This is alfo later before it ripens, fo it is 
not very proper for cold countries. 
The other forts are natives of very warm countries, 
where they are ufed by the inhabitants to make bread. 
Thefe grow very large, and require a good fummer, 
otherwife they will not ripen in this country. The 
feeds of this kind fliould be fown the latter end of 
March or the beginning of April, on a moderate hot- 
bed, and the plants fliould be planted out when 
grown to a proper fize, upon a bed of light rich earth, 
in a warm fituation. They fliould be planted in rows 
about three feet afunder, and the plants muft. be kept 
clear from weeds. When the plants are grown pretty 
tall, they fliould be fupported by (lakes, otherwife 
the winds will break them down ; and when the Corn 
begins to ripen, the birds muft be kept from it, 
otherwife they will foon deftroy it. Thefe forts are 
prefcrved in fome curious gardens for the fake of va- 
riety, but they are not worth cultivating for ufc in 
England. The two laft forts feldom ripen here. 

PANSI E'S. Sec Viola Tricolor. 

PAP AVER. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 2. tab. 119. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 573. Poppy 5 in French, Pavot, 

The Characters are, 
I'-he cmpalcmtnt of the flower is oval? indented? and com- 
pofed of two almoft oval, concave \ obtufc leaves? wbkb 
fall off, "-The flower has four large roundijh petals which 
fpread open, with a great number of hair-like ftamina? 
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terminated by oblong? cempreffed? ercB fumtnits. In tht 
center is placed a large roundijh germen having no flyle % 
but is crowned by a plain? radiated, t arget-Jhtiped ftigma. 
*Tbe germen afterward becomes a large capfule? crowned 
ly the plain ftigma, having one cell, opening in many 
places at the top under the crown? and is filled with fmall 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection 
of Linnrcus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whole flowers have many ftamina and one 
germen. 

The Species are, 

1. Pap aver (Rh.eas) capful is glabris globofis, caule 
pilofo multiiloro, foliis pinnatifidis incifis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 507. Peppy with fmooth globular heads? a hairy 
ftalk with many flowers, and wing-pointed cut leaves. 
Papaver erraticum, rubrum, campeftre. J. B. 3. 395. 
Common red field Poppy. 

2. Papaver (Hybridum) capfulis fubglobofis torofis hif- 
pidis, caule foliofo multifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. 
Poppy with globular capfules which are furrowed and 
prickly, and a leafy ftalk bearing many flowers. Arge- 
mone capitulo breviore hifpido. J. B. 3. 396- slrge- 
mone with a Jborter prickly head. 

3. Papaver (Argemone) capfulis clavatis hifpidis, caule 
foliofo multifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. Poppy with 
nail- fJj aped prickly beads * and a leafy ftalk bearing many 
jlowers. Papaver erraticum, capite longiore hifpido. 
Tourn. Inft. 238. Field Poppy with a longer prickly head. 

4. Papaver (Alpinum) capfula hifpida, fcapo unifioro 
nudo hifpido, foliis bipinnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 507. 
Poppy with prickly heads ; and a naked prickly ftalk hear- 
ing one flower? and double winged leaves. Argemone 
Alpina coriandri folio. C. B. P. 172. Alpine Argemonz 
with a Coriander leaf . 

5. Papaver {Cambricum) capfulis glabris oblongis, caule 
multifloro lasvi, foliis pinnatis incifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
508. Poppy with oblong fmooth heads? & fmooth ftalk 
bearing many flower 's, and cut' winged leaves. Papaver 
luteum perenne, laciniato folio, Cambrobritannicurn. 
Raii Syn. Ed. 3. p. 309. Yellow? Welch? perennial 
Poppy, with a cut leaf. 

6. Papaver (Nudicaule) capfulis hifpidis, fcapo uni- 
fioro nudo hifpido, foliis fimplicibus pinnato-finua- 
tis. Hort. Upfal. 136. Poppy with prickly heads? ana- 
ked rough ftalk having one flower ; and fingle leaves which 
are wingedly finuatcd. Papaver erraticum, luteo More, 
capite oblongo hifpido. Amman. Ruth. 61. Field 
Poppy with a yellow flower? and an oblong prickly head. 

7. Papaver {Orientate) capfulis glabris, caulibus uni- 
floris, fcabris, foliis pinnatis ferratis. Hort. Upfal. 
136. Poppy with fmooth beads, rough leafy ftalks having 
one flower? and flawed winged leaves. Papaver Orien- 
tate hirfutiflim urn flore mag no. Tourn. Cor. 17. Moft 
hairy eaftern Poppy with a large flower. 

S. Papaver (Scmnifertim) calycibus capfulifque glabris, 
foliis amplexicaulibus incifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 508. 
Poppy with fmooth capfules and empalements, and cut leaves 
embracing the ftalks. Papaver hortenfe nigro femine, 
fylveftre Diofcoridis, nigrum Plinii. C. B. P. 170. 
Garden Poppy with black feeds. 
. Papaver (Album) capfulis ovatis glabris, foliis lati- 
oribus amplexicaulibus marginibus incifo-ferratis. 
Poppy with oval fmooth heads, and broader leaves em- 
bracing the ftalks, which are cut on their edges like the 
teeth of a flaw. Papaver hortenfe, femine albo, £ iti- 
vum Diolcoridis, album Plinii. C. B. P. 1 70. Garden 
Poppy with white feeds? commonly called white Poppy. 
The firft fort is the common red Poppy, which 
grows naturally on arable land in moft parts of Eng- 
land j from the flowers of this fort is drawn a fimple 
water, a tin&urc, a fyrup and conferve for medicinal 
ufc. It is an annual plant j from the roots rife feve- 
ral rough branching ftalks a foot and a half high, 
garniflied with hairy leaves five or fix inches long, 
deeply jagged almoft to the midrib, thofe on the 
lower part of the leaves being thedeepeft; thefe jags 
arc oppofite and regular, like thofe of the winged 
leaves. At the top of each ftalk ftand the flowers, 
which have oval hairy empale mcnts, opening with 

two 
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. two valves, and foon fall away. The flowers are 
compofed of four large roundifli petals, which are 
narrow at their bafe, but fp read out into a circular or- 
der j they are of a beautiful fcarlet colour, and foon 
fall off. Thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded by 
oblong fmooth heads, crowned by the flat targe t- 
fhaped ftigma, and perforated in feveral places at the 
top, fillecfwith fmall purplifh-coloured feeds. There 
are feveral varieties of this with double flowers, cul- 
tivated in gardens ; fome of them have white flowers, 
others have red flowers bordered with white, and 
fome have variegated flowers ; but as thefe varieties 
have been produced by culture from the feeds of the 
common fort, they mould be included in that fpecies. 
The fecond fort grows naturally among the Corn in 
many parts of England ; the leaves of this fort are 
much fmaller than thofe of the firlt, and are cut into 
much finer fegments ; the ftalks are flender, a little 
more than a foot high, not fo branching as the for- 
mer. The flowers are not fo large, and of a deep 
purple colour, very foon falling away, feldom lading 
more than a whole day ; thefe are fucceeded by ob- 
long prickly heads, filled with fmall black feeds. It 
flowers in June. 

The third fort grows naturally among Corn in fome 
parts of England, but not in io great plenty as either 
of the former. The leaves of this are finer cut and 
fmaller than thofe of the firft fort, but are not fo fine 
as thofe of the fecond j the ftalks do not rife fo high as 
either of the former, and feldom have many branches. 
The flowers are not half fo large as either of the for- 
mer, and are of a copper colour, falling away in a 
few hours. Thefe appear in May, and are fucceeded 
by long, flender, prickly heads, which are channelled, 
filled with fmall, black, lhrivelled feeds. 
The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps, among 
the rocks. The leaves of this are fmooth and doubly 
winged, the fegments are finely cut \ the ftalks rife 
about a foot high, fuftaining one fmall yellow, or cop- 
per-coloured flower, which is fucceeded by roundilh 
prickly heads, filled with fmall feeds. This flowers 
abour the fame time as the former fort. | 
The fifth fort has a perennial root ; it grows na- 
turally in Wales, and alfo in fome of the northern 
counties in England. I found it growing plentifully 
near Kirby-Lonfdale in Weftmorcland. Tournefort 
alfo found this plant upon the Pyrenean mountains. 
The leaves of this fort are winged ; the lobes are 
deeply cut on their edges. The ftalks rife a foot 
high ; they are fmooth, and arc garnifhed with a few 
fmall leaves of the fame fhape as the lower. The up- 

f>er part of the ftalk is naked, fuftaining one large yel- 
ow flower. Thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded 
by oblong fmooth capfules, filled with fmall purplifh 
feeds. { 
The fix th fort grows naturally on the confines of Ruf- 
fia, near Tartary. The leaves of this fort are fingle, 
and finuated almoft to the midrib in form of a winged 
leaf ; they are rough and hairy. The ftalk rifes near 
two feet high ; it is flender, naked, fuftaining one 
flower at the top, which is compofed of four roundifli 
petals of a pale yellow colour, each having a dark 
bottom or tail. The Bowers have an agreeable fcent, 
but are of (hort duration. They come out in June, 
and are fucceeded by long rough capfules, filled with 
fmall feeds. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Armenia, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort fent the feeds to the royal 
gardens at Paris, where they fucceeded, and were af- 
terward communicated to the curious gardens in Eng- 
land and Holland. The root of this plant is com- 
pofed of two or three ftrong fibres as thick as a man's, 
little finger, which are a toot and a half long, of a 
dark brown on their outfide, and full of a milky juice, 
which is very bitter and acrid. The leaves are 
winged, and fawed on their edges ; they are a foot 
long, clofely covered with briftly white hairs. The 
ftalks rife two feet and a half high; they are 
very rough and hairy, garnifhed below with leaves 
like thofe at bottom, but fmaller j the upper part is I 
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naked, fuftaining at the top one very large flower, of 
the lame colour with the common red Poppy. Thefe 
appear in May, and are fucceeded by oval fmooth 
capfules, filled with purplifh feeds. 
There are two or three varieties of this which differ 
only in the colour of their flowers ; and I have been 
informed, there is a double flower of this kind, but 
I have not feen it. Tournefort fays, the Turks eat the 
green heads of this Poppy, although they are very bit- 
ter and acrid. 

The eighth fort is the common black Poppy, the 
feeds of which are fold in the (hops by the title of 
Maw-feed. The fort with fingle flowers grows in the 
warm parts of Europe naturally ; this is annual ; the 
ftalks rife three feet high ; they are fmooth, and divide 
into feveral branches, and are garnilhed with large 
leaves, which are fmooth, and deeply cut or jagged 
on their edges, embracing the ftalks with their bafe. 
The flowers grow on the top of the ftalks ; they are 
compofed of four large roundifli petals of a purplifh 
colour, with dark bottoms, and are fucceeded by oval 
fmooth capfules filled with black feeds. It flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen the latter end of Auguft. 
There are great varieties in the flowers of this fort, 
fome having very large double flowers, which are va- 
riegated of feveral colours \ fome are red and white, 
others purple and white, and fome arc finely fpotted 
like Carnations ; fo that during their fliort continu- 
ance in flower, there are few plants whofe flowers ap- 
pear fo beautiful \ but having an offenfive fcent, and 
being of fhort duration, they are not much regarded. 
The leaves of this fort are ufed as an ingredient in 
cooling ointments j and the heads of this were an in- 
gredient in the fyrupus e Melonio, but in the late 
Difpenfaries they have been left out, 
The ninth fort is the common white Poppy j this is . 
cultivated in gardens for the heads, which are ufed in 
medicine. The ftalks of this are large, fmooth, and 
rife to the height of five or fix feet they branch out 
into feveral fin aller, garniflied with large grayifh leaves, 
whofe bafe embraces the ftalks ; they are jagged ir- 
regularly on their fides. The flowers terminate the 
ftalks ; thefe, when inclofed in the empalement, nod 
downward, but before the flowers open they are 
erect. The empalement of the flower is compofed 
of two large oval leaves, of the fame grayifh colour 
as the other ; thefe feparate and foon drop off. The 
flower is compofed of four large, roundifli, white pe- 
tals, which are of fliort duration, and are fucceeded 
by large roundilh heads as big as Oranges, flatted at 
both ends, having indented crowns, and are filled 
with fmall white feeds. This flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in Auguft. 

There are feveral vaneties of this fort, which differ 
in the colour of their flowers and multiplicity of pe- 
tals; thofe with beautiful flowers are preferved in 
gardens for ornament, but that with the lingle flowers 
only is cultivated for ufe. The feeds of this fort are 
ufed in emulfions, being cooling, and good in fevers 
and inflammatory diftempers, as alfo for the ftran- 
gury and heat of the urine. Of the dry heads in- 
fufed and boiled in water, is made the diacodium of 
the (hops. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that from the heads 
of this fort of Poppy the opium is extracted ; but one 
of the heads which I have by me, from which opium 
had been extracted in Turkey, is of a different fhape 
from thofe of this fort. 

All the forts of Poppy are propagated by feeds, but 
the fifth and feventh forts, which have perennial roots, 
may be alfo propagated by offsets. The beft time for 
fowing the feeds is in September, when they will 
more certainly grow than thofe which are fown in the 
Ipring ; and thofe forts which are annual will make 
larger plants, and flower better than when they are 
fown in the fpring. The beft way is to fow-the feeds 
of the annual kinds in the places where they are to re- 
main, and to thin the plants where they are tooclofe} 
thofe of the large kinds jhould not be left nearer to 
each other than a foot and a half, and the fmaller 

9 X forts 
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funs may be allowed about half that fpace. .The 
culture they will require after this, is only to keep 
tli cm clean from weeds. 

Thole who are curious to have fine Poppies in their 
gardens, carefully look over their plants when they 
begin to flower, and cut up all thofe plants whofe 
flowers are not very double and well marked, before 
they open their Mowers, to prevent their farina mixing 
with their finer flowers, which would • degenerate 
them ; and it is the not being careful of this, that 
caufes the flowers to degenerate fo frequently in ma- 
ny places, which is often fuppofed to be occafioned 

by the ground. 

The yellow Welih Poppy requires a cool fhady fitu- 
ation, where the plants will thrive, and produce plenty 
of feeds annually. If thefe feeds arc permitted to fcat- 
ter, the plants will come up better than when fown 
by hand ; bur if they arc fown, it fliould be always in 
the autumn for the feeds of this, which are fown in 
the fpring, rarely fucceed. ' 

The belt time to tranfplant and part the roots of 
this fort is in the autumn, that the plants may be well 
eltabliflied in their new quarters, before the dry wea- 
ther comes on in the fpring. 

The eaftern Poppy will thrive either in fun or fhade, 
for I have feveral of thefe plants growing under trees, 
where they have thriven many years, and flower full 
as well as thofe in an open fituation, but came later in 
the feafon. This will propagate very faft by its 
roots, fo there is no neceflity for fowing the feeds, 
unlets to procure new varieties. This fort mould be 
tranfplanted at the fame feafon as the former; and if 
the leeds are fown, it fliould be at the fame time, for 
the reafons before given. 
PAPAVER CORNICULATUM. See Glau- 

CIUM. 

PAPAVER SPINOSUM. See Agremone. 
PAPAYA. See Carica. 

PAPILIONACEOUS. A papilionaceous (or 
Pea- bloom) flower is fo called, becaufe in Ibme mea- 
fure it rcfembles a butterfly with its wings expanded, 
ft always confifts of thefe parts j the vexillum or 
ftandard, which is a large ereS: fegment or petal ; the 
ahe, or two wings, which compofe the fides, and the 
carina, or keel, which is a concave petal or fegment, 
rcfembling the lower part of a boat: this keel is 
fometimes entire, and fomctimes it confifts of two pe- 
tals or legmen ts adhering pretty clofe together. Of 
this tribe are Peas, Beans, Kidney-beans, Vetches, 
and other leguminous plants. 

PAPPOSE PLANTS are fuch as have their feeds 
covered with a down, which adheres to the upper 
part of the feed, and are of ufe to fpread them when 
ripe, by fuftaining them in the air, fo that they may 
be conveyed to a great diftance. Of this kind are the 
Sow-thiftles, Hawkwecds, Dandelion, Starworts, &c. 

PARASITICAL PLANTS are fuch as are produced 
out of the trunk or branches of other plants, from 
whence they receive their nourimment, and will not 
s?row upon the ground, astheMifleto, &c. 

PARIKTARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 509. tab. 
289. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1020. fo called from Paries, 
Jm. a wall, becaufe it grows on old walls.] Pellito- 
ry -, in French, Par iet aire. 

The Characters are, 
// bath hermaphrodite and female flowers upon the fame 
plant. There are two hermaphrodite flowers contained in 
a fix-leaved invohtcrum ; thefe have a quadrijid plain 
empalement of one leaf, half the Jize of the involturum. 
They have no petals, but four permanent awl-fljaped 
ft annua longer than the empalement, terminated by twin 
jummits, with an oval germ en fupporting a flender co- 
loured ftyle, crowned by a pcncil-fhaped ftigma. The gcr- 
nten afterward turns to an oval feed wrapped up in the 
empalement. The female flowers have ?to flamina, but in 
other rcfpetls are the fame as the hermaphrodite. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
1 .innieus's twenty-third clals, which contains thofe 
plants which have hermaphrodite and female flowers 
on the fame plant. 
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The Spzcies are, 
(. Parietaria {Officinalis) foliis lanceolato-ovati's al- 
ternis. Hort. Upial. 38. Pellitory with oval fpear-fljaped 
leaves, placed alternately. Parietaria ofiicinaruni tk 
Diofcoridis. C. B. P. 121. The officinal Pellitcry of 
Diofcorides: 

2. Parietaria {Judiaca) foliis ovatis caulibus erecTi- 
ufculis, calycibus trifloris, corollis hermaphroditis, 
defloratis elongato-cylindricis. Lin. Sp. 1492. Pelli- 
tojy with oval leaves, an ereel ftalk, and three flowers in 
each cup, which are hermaphrodite. Parietaria minor 
Ocimi folio. C. B. P. 121. Smaller Pellitory with # 
Baftl leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Germany and Hol- 
land, but -was not in England till the year 1727, when 
I brought it here. This is fuppofed to be the true 
fort which is recommended by the ancients to be ufed 
in medicine ; it hath a thick perennial root, compofed 
of flelhy reddifh fibres, from which arife many ttalks 
a foot and a half high, garnifhed with hairy, oval, 
fpear-fhaped leaves, about two inches long, and one 
broad in the middle, having feveral veins. The 
flowers come out in fmall clutters on the fide of the 
ftalks j they are fmall, of an herbaceous colour, fo 
make no figure. Thefe appear in fucceflion all the 
fummer months, and the feeds ripen accordingly, 
■which are caft out to a diftance with an claiticity 
when ripe. 

The fecond fort grows plentifully on old walls, and 

the fides of dry banks in molt parts of England ; this 

differs from the former in having fhorter ftalks, and 

fmaller oval leaves. The flowers are alfo leis, and 

are in fmaller clutters ; in other refpec*ls they are the 
fame. 

They may be propagated in plenty from a fingle 
plant, which, if permitted to fcatter its feeds, will 
fill the ground about it with young plants, for the 
feeds are very difficult to collect, as they are thrown 
out of their covers as foon as they are ripe. 
There are three or four other fpecies of this genus, 
but as they have little beauty and are of no ufe, fo 
are not cultivated in gardens. 
PARIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 449. Herba Paris. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 233. tab. 117. lYue-love, or One-berry. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, and compofed 
of four leaves, which expand in form of a crofs. The 
flower alfo hath four leaves, which fpread open in the 
fame manner, and are permanent. In the center of the 
flower is fit ua ted a roundiflo four-cornered gcrmen, fup- 
porting foicr fpreading flylcs, crowned by Jtngle fummits. 
This is attended by eight flamina, each having an oblong 
fummit, faflenedby threads on each fide to the flamina. 
The germen afterward changes to a roundi/h berry, having 
four cells which are filed with feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnams's eighth. clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have eight flamina and four ftyles. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Paris C.Quadrifolia) foliis quaternis. Flor. Lapp. 155. 
Herb Paris, True-love, or One-berry. 
This plant grows wild in moift fliady woods in di- 
vers parts of England, but cfpccially in the northern 
counties, and it is with great difficulty preferved in 
gardens. The only method to procure it, is to take 
up the plants from the places where they grow wild, 
prcferving good balls of earth to their roots, and 
plant them in a fhady moid border, where they may 
remain undifturbed, in which fituation they will live 
fome years \ but as it is a plant of little beauty, it is 
rarely preferved in gardens. 
PARKINSONI A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. tab. 3. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 4G0. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the flozver fpreads open ; it is of or.e 
leaf, indented in five parts at the top. The jlc-jser Luis 
five ahnoft equal petals placed circularly ; the four u:pw 
are oval, the under is kuhuy-jhaped. It has ten dcdhiii\ 
flamina terminated by oblong fummits, and a long tapir 
germen- with fcajveanv Jh-lc, crzivned by an cbtufe fi;?ius. 

' ' * "The 
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The germen afterward becomes a long taper pod with' 
f welling joint St in each of which is lodged one oblong feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecnon of 
Linnjeus's tenth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Parkinsonia (Acttleata.) Parkinfonia. Hort. Cliff. 57. 
Parkinfonia aculeata, foliis minutis, uni cofta? adnexis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. Prickly Parkinfonia with t very 
fmall leaves* which are faftened to one middle rib. 
This plant was difcovered by Father Plumier in Ame- 
rica, who gave it this name in honour of Mr. John 
Parkinfon, who publifhed an Univerfal Hiftory of 
Plants in Englifh, in the year 1640. 
It is very common in the Spanifh Weft- Indies, but of 
late years it has been introduced into the Englifh fet- 
tlemerits in America, for the beauty and fwectnefs of 
its flowers. This, in the countries where it grows na- 
turally, rifes to be a tree of twenty feet high or more, 
and bears long flender bunches of yellow flowers, 
which hang down after the fame manner as the La- 
burnum. Thefe flowers have a mod agreeable fweet 
icent, fo as to perfume the air to a confiderable dif- 
tance round about the trees ; for which reafon, the 
inhabitants of the Weft-Indies plant them near their 
habitations. And though this plant has not been in- 
troduced many years into the Englifh fettlements, yet 
it is now become fo common in all the iflands, that 
but few houfes are without fome of the trees near it ; 
for it produces flowers and feeds in plenty in about 
two years from feed, fo that it may foon be made 
common in all hot countries ; but in Eufope it re- 
quires aftove, otherwife it will not live through the 
winter. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in fmall pots filled with light frefh earth early in 
the fpring, and the pots muft be plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, where, in about three weeks or 
a month's time, the plants will come up, when they 
ihould be kept clear from weeds, and frequently re- 
frefhed with a little water. In a little time thefe 
plants will be lit to tranfplant, which mould be done 
very carefully, fo as not to injure their roots. They 
muft be each planted into a fcparate halfpenny pot 
filled with light frefh earth, and then plunged into 
the hot-bed again, obferving to ftir up the tan 5 and 
if it hath loft its heat, there fhould be fome frefh tan 
added to renew it again. Then fhade the plants 
from the heat of the fun, until they have taken new 
root ; after which time they Ihould have frefh air ad- 
mitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
of the feafon. With this management the plants will 
grow fo faft, as to fill the pots with their roots by the 
beginning of July, at which time they fhould be 
Ihifted into pots a little larger than the former, 
and plunged again into the bark-bed to forward 
their taking new root after which it will be the belt 
way to inure the plants by degrees to bear the open 
air, that they may be hardened before winter ; for 
if they are kept too warm in winter, the plants will 
decay before the next fpring. The only method by 
which I have fucceeded in keeping this plant through 
the winter, was by hardening them in July and Au- 
guft to bear the open air •, and in September I placed 
them on fhelves in the dry ftove, at the greatcft dif- 
tancc from the fire, fo that they were in a very tem- 
perate warmth ; and there they retained their leaves 
all the winter, and continued in health, when thofe 
which were placed in a warmer fituation, as alfo thofe 
in the green-houfe, were entirely deftroyed, but thefe 
feldom furvived the fecond winter. 
PARNASSIA. Tourn.Inft. ft. PI. 246. tab. 127. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 345. Grafs of Parnaflus. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent fpreading cmpalemeni, cut into 
five parts. The flower has jive rcundijh, concave, fpreading 
petals, which have five hear t-fl: aped concave nchariums, 
and five ftamina terminated by depreffed fummits, with a 
large oval germen having no ftyle, but four obtufe perma- 
nent Jiigmas in their place. Ti e germen afterward turns 
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|~ ■ to an oval four-cornered capfide with one cell, tontainhig 
• ' fever al oblong feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fectton 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and four ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Parnassia {Paluftris.) Parnaflus Grafs. Parnaflia pa- 
luftris & vulgaris. Inft. II. H. Common Marfh Grafs of 
Parnaflus. 

2. Parnassia {Plena flore) vulgaris flore pleno. Com- 
mon Grafs of Parnaflus, with a double flower. 

The former of thefe forts grows wild in moift mea- 
dows in feveral parts of England, but particularly in 
the north ; but it doth not grow in the neighbour- 
hood of London, any nearer than on the other fide of 
Watford, in the low meadows by Caflioberry, where 
it is in pretty great plenty. 

The other fort is an accidental variety of the former, 
which has been difcovered wild, and tranfplanted into 
gardens. This is but rarely to be found, being in 
very few gardens at prefent. 

Thefe plants may be taken up from the natural places 
of their growth, with balls of earth to their roots, 
and planted into pots filled with pretty ftrong, frefh, 
undunged earth, and placed in a fhady fituation, 
where, if they are conftantly watered in dry weather, 
they will thrive very well, and flower every fummcr ; 
but if the plants are planted in the full ground, it 
fhould be in a very moift fhady border, otherwife 
they will not live ; and thefe fhould be as duly wa- 
tered as thofe in the pots in dry weather, to make 
them produce ftrong flowers. 

They may be propagated by parting their roots, 
which fhould be done in March, before they put out 
new leaves ; but the roots fhould not be divided too 
fmall, for that will prevent their flowering the follow- 
ing fummer. Thefe roots fhould always be planted in 
pretty ftrong frefh earth, for they will not thrive in a 
light rich foil. In the fpring they muft be conftantly 
watered, if the feafon Ihould prove dry, otherwife 
they will not flower 5 nor fhould they be parted of- 
tener than every third year, to have them ftrong. 
Thefe plants flower in July, and their feeds are ripe 
the latter end of Auguft. 

tt is' called Parnaflus, from Mount Parnaflus, on 
which it was fuppofed to grow ; and from the cattle 
feeding on it, it was called a Grafs, though the plant 
has no refemblancc to any of the Grafs kind, but is 
more like the Ranunculus in flower, and the leaves 
are pretty broad, oblong, and fmooth. 

PARONYCHIA. See Illecebrum. 

PARSLEY. See Ai'ium. 

P A R S N E P. See Pastinaca. 

PART E R RE is a level divifion of ground, which, 
for the moft part, faces the fouth and belt front of 
a houfe, and is generally furnilhed with greens, 
flowers, &c. 

There are feveral forts of Parterres, as plain Grafs 
with borders, and Parterres of embroidery, &c. 
Plain Parterres are more beautiful in England than in 
any dther countries, by reafon of the excellency .of 
our turf, and that decency and unaffected fimplicity 
that it affords to the eye of the lpe£tator. 
Others are cut into ftiell and fcroll-work, with fand- 
alleys between them, which are the fiheft Parterre 
works eftecmcd in France; 

As to the general proportion of Parterres, an oblong 
or long fquare is accounted the moft proper figure 
for a Parterre ; becaufc by the rules of perfpective, 
or the natural declenfion of the vifual rays in optics, 
a long fquare finks almoft to a fquare, and an exact 
fquare appears much lefs than it really is, therefore 
a Parterre mould not be Icfs than twice as long as it 
is broad ; twice and a half is accounted a very good 
proportion, and it is very rare that three times is ex- 
ceeded. 

As to the breadth of a Parterre, it is to take its di- 
mensions from the breadth of the front of the houfe. 
If the front of the houfe is one hundred feet long, the 
breadth of the Parterre fhould be one hundred and 

fifty 
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tifty feet i and if the front of the houfe be two hun- 
dred feet, the Parterre ihould be fifty feet broader j 
but where the front of the houfe exceeds the breadth 
of the Parterre, it will be a good proportion to make 
the Parterre of the farrje di mentions with the front. 
Some do not approve of making Parterres very broad, 
becaufe it makes them appear too ftiort ; when no- 
thing is more pleafing to the eye, than a contracted 
regular conduct and view, as foon as the perfon goes 
out of a houfe or building j and a forward direct 
view is the beft, whether it be either Parterre or lawn, 
or any other open fpace, either two, three, or four- 
fold in the width ; and for that reafon, thole deligns 
may juftly be difapproved, by which the noblenefs 
of the view is marred at the immediate entrance into 
the garden, the angle of light being broken and 
confufed. 

The making of Parterres too large caufes a great ex- 
pence, and at the fame time occafions a diminution 
of wood, which is the moft valuable part of a garden. 
As to the adorning and furnilhing thefe Parterres, 
whether it be plain or with embroidery, that depends 
much upon the form of them, and therefore muft be 
left to the judgment and fancy of the defigner. 
PARTHENIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 939. Parthe- 
niaftrum. Niflbl. Act. Par. 171 1. Dill. Gen. 13. Baf- 
tard Feverfew. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a flower compofed of hermaphrodite florets and fe- 
male half florets y which are inclofed in a common five- 
leaved fpreading empalement. The hermaphrodite flowers 
which form the difk* have one tubulous petal cut into five 
parts at the brim-* they have five hair-like ftamina the 
length of the tube, terminated by thick fummtts. The 
germen is fituated below the floret , and is fcarce vifible* 
jupporting a flender ftyle having no ftigma •* thefe florets 
are barren. The female florets which compofe the rays 
cr border* are ft retched out on one fide like a tongue ; 
thefe have a large* hear t-fh aped* comprejfed germen* with 
a flender ftyle crowned by two long fpreading ftigmas. 
Thefe are fucceeded by one heart-fhaped comprejed feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fccuon of 
Linnajus's twenty-firft clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female, or hermaphro- 
dite flowers in the fame plants, whofe male or herma- 
phrodite flowers have five ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Parthenium (Hyfterophorus) foliis compofito-multi- 
fidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 442. Parthenium with many- 
pointed compound leaves. Partheniaftrum artemifise fo- 
lio, flore albo. Hort. Chelf. 1 52. Baftard Feverfew* 
with a Mugwort leaf 

2. Parthenium (Integrifolium) foliis ovatis crenatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 442. Parthenium with oval crenated leaves, 
Partheniaftrum helenii folio. Hort. Elth. 302. tab. 
225. Baftard Feverfew with an Elecampane leaf. 
The firft fort grows wild in great plenty in the ifland 
of Jamaica, and in fome other of the Engl i fa fet- 
tlcments in the Weft-Indies, where it is called wild 
Wormwood, and is ufed by the inhabitants as a vul- 
nerary herb. 

The fecond fort grows plentifully in feveral parts of 
the Spanifh Weft-Indies, from whence the feeds have 
been brought to Europe. 

The firft is an annual plant, which may be propa- 
pagated by fowing the feeds on a hot-bed early in the 
fpring and when the plants come up, they Ihould 
be tranfplanted on another hot-bed, at about five or 
fix inches diftance, obferving to water and made them 
until they have taken new root; after which time 
they muft have a pretty large lhare of frelh air in 
warm weather, by raifing the glafles of the hot-bed 
every day, and they muft be duly watered every 
other day at leaft. When the plants have grown fo 
as to meet each other, they mould be carefully taken 
up, prefcrving a ball of earth to their roots, and 
each planted into a fcparate pot filled with light rich 
earthy and if they are plunged into a moderate hot* 
bed, it will greatly facilitate their taking frelh root; 
but where this conveniency is wanting, the plants 
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Ihould be removed to a warm flickered fituation, 
where they muft be ftiaded from the fun until they 
have taken new root •* after which time they may be 
expofed, with other hardy annual plants in a warm 
flotation, where they will flower -in July, and their 
1 feeds will ripen in September. But if the fcafon 
fliould prove cold and wet, it will be proper to have 
a plant, or two in fhelter, either in the ftove, or un- 
der tall frames, in order to have good feeds, if thole 
plants which are expofed Ihould fail, whereby the 
fpecies may be preferved. 

The fecond fort is a perennial plant, which dies to 
the ground every autumn, and fhoots up again the 
following, fpring. The feeds of this fort were fent me 
by my good friend Dr. Thomas Dale, from South 
Carolina, where the plants grow wild. This may 
be propagated by parting the roots in autumn, and 
may be planted in the full ground, where it will abide 
the cold of our ordinary winters very well. This fort 
flowers in July, but feldom produces good feeds in 
England. 

Thefe plants make no great appearance, fo are feldom 

cultivated but for the fake of variety. 

PAS OU E-F LO WER. See Pulsatilla. 

PASSERINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 440. Thymelsea. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 594. Pluk. Sanamunda. Cluf. 
Sparrow-wort. 

The Characters arc, 
T be flower has no empalement \ it has one withered petal* 
having a flender cylindrical tube fwelling below the mid- 
dle* and divided into four parts at the top* which fpread 
open. It -bath eight briftly ftamina fitting on the top 
of the tube* terminated by eretl fummits almoft oval. It 
has an oval germen under the tube* having a flender ftyle 
rifing on one fide of the top of the germen* crowned by a 
beaded ftigma 9 fet with prickly hairs on every fide. The 
germen afterward turns to an oval feed pointed at both 
ends* . inclofed in a thick oval capfule of one cell. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linmeus's eighth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have eight ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1, Passer ni a (Filiformis) Foliis linearibus convexis 
quadrifariam imbricatis, ramis tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 559. Sparrow-wort with linear convex leaves im- 
bricated four ways* and downy branches, Thymela?a 
Ethiopica, paflerinas foliis. Breyn. Cent. 10. fig, 6, 
Ethiopian Spurge Laurel* with Sparrow-wort leaves. 

2, Passer in a (Hirfuta) foliis carnofis extus glabris, 
caulibus tomentofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 559. Sparrow- 
wort with fiefhy leaves* which are fmooth on their ouifide* 
and downy ftalks, Sanamunda 3. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 89. 
The third Sanamunda of Clufius. 

3. Passernia (Ciliata) foliis lanceolatis fubciliatis erec- 
tis, ramis nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 559. Sparrow-wort 
with fpear-fhaped eretl leaves having fmall hairs and 
naked branches. Sanamunda 1. Cluf. Hift. 88. The 
firft Sanamunda of Clufius. 

4. Passernia ifJnifiora) foliis linearibus oppofitis, flo- 
ribus term in ali bus folitariis, ramis glabris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 560. Sparrow-wort with linear leaves placed op- 
pofite* Jingle flowers terminating the branches* and fmooth 
ftalks. Thymekea ramofa, linearibus foliis anguftis, 
flore folitario. Burm. Afr. 131. tab. 48. fig. 1. Branch- 
ing Spurge Laurel* with narrow linear leaves and a fingle 
flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was firft brought to the gar- 
dens in Holland. This rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk five 
or fix feet high, fending out branches the whole 
length, which, when young, grow erect, but as they 
advance in length, they incline toward an horizontal 
pofition-, but more fo, when the fmall fhoots to- 
ward the end are full of flowers and feed-veflels, 
which weigh down the weak branches from their up- 
right pofition. The branches are covered with a white 
down like meal, and are clofely garni fhed with very 
narrow leaves which are convex, and lie over each 
other in four rows like the fcalcs of fifli, fo as that the 
young branches feem as if they were four-cornered. 

The 
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The flowers come out at the extremity of the young 
branches, from between the leaves on every fide ; 
they are fmall and white, fo make but little appear- 
ance, and are fucceeded by fmall feed-vefiels, which 
feem withered and dry. The flowers come out in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. 
This plant may be propagated by cuttings during the 
fummer months, which ihould be planted in a bed of 
loamy earth, and cloiely covered with a bell or hand- 
glafs to exclude the air, lhading them every day from 
the fun, and refrefliing them now and then with wa- 
ter. With this treatment the cuttings will have taken 
root in about two months, when they may be taken 
up, and each planted in a fmall pot rilled with foft 
loamy earth, placing them in the made till they have 
taken new root •, then they may be removed into a 
flieltered fituation, where they may remain till Octo- 
ber, when they rhuft be placed in the green-houfe, for 
they will not live in the open air through the winter in 
England ; but they require no other treatment, than 
Myrtles and other hardy green-houfe plants, which 
is to fcreen them from froft. As this plant retains 
its verdure all the year, fo it makes a pretry variety 
in the green-houle in winter. 

It may alio be propagated by feeds, which if fown in 
the autumn foon after they are ripe, will more cer- 
tainly fucceed, than at any other feafon of the year. 
The feeds mould be fown in fmall pots filled with 
light earth, and if they are plunged into an old bed 
of tanners bark, under a common frame in winter, 
the plants will come up in the fpring, and mould then 
be treated in the fame manner as thofe raifed from 
cuttings but the feedling plants will grow more 
erect, and appear handfomer than thofe propagated 
by cuttings. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal ; this hath fhrubby Italics, which rife to a greater 
height than the former ; the branches grow more dif- 
fufed, and are covered with a meally down, garniih- 
cd with fhort, thick, fucculent leaves, lying over 
each other like the fcalcs of iilh they are fmooth and 
green on their outfide, but downy on their inner. 
The flowers are fmall and white, like thofe of the 
former, and appear about the fame time. This plant 
will live abroad in ordinary winters, if it is planted in 
a dry foil and a warm fituation ; but in hard f rolls 
the plants are frequently deftroyed, therefore one or 
two plants Ihould be kept in pots, and flieltered in 
winter to pi eferve the fpecies. This may be propa- 
gated by cuttings, in the fame way as the former fort. 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
as alfo at the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a 
fhrubby ftalk rifing five or fix feet high, fending out 
many branches which are naked to their ends, where 
they are garnlfhed with oblong leaves Handing erect, 
which have hairy points. The flowers are fmall, white, 
and come out between the leaves at the end of the 
branches -, they appear in June, ~but are not fucceed- 
ed by feeds in England. This may be propagated by 
cuttings as the two former, and requires the fame 
treatment. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope •, it hath a low fhrubby ftalk, which feldom 
rifes more than a foot high, dividing into many (len- 
der branches, which are fmooth, and fpread out on 
every fide, garnilhed with very narrow leaves placed 
oppofite ; they are of a dark green, and have the ap- 
pearance of thofe of the Fir-tree, but are narrower. 
The flowers come out fingly at the entiof the branches, 
which are larger than thofe of the former, and the 
upper part of the petals is fpread open almofl flat ; 
they arc of a purple colour, and appear about the 
fame time as the former. This may be propagated by 
* cuttings as the other forts, and the plants mufl be 
treated as the firft fort. 
PA S SI FLORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 910. Granadilla., 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 240. tab. 124. Paflion-flower j in, 
French, Fleur de la Paflion. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a plain coloured empalement of five leaves, 
and five half Jpear-Jhaped petals, which are large, plain 
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and obiufc. , The neclarhtm hath a triple crown ; tie 
outer, which is longer, is fafiened to the in/ids of the pe- 
tal, but is larger and compreffed above. It has five awl- 
jhaped ftamina y fafiened at their bafe to the column of the 
ftyle annexed to the germen, fpr ceding out horizontally, and 
terminated by oblong, 6btuje s incumbent fummits. T be fly le 
is an creSt cylindrical column, upon whofe top fits an oval 
germen, with three fmaller ftyles which fpread out, crown- 
ed by headed ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes an 
oval flcjhy fruit with one cell, fitting at the end of the 
fiyle, filled with oval feeds, fafiened longitudinally to the 
Jkin or JhelL 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnreus's twentieth clafs; which includes thole 
plants whofe male and female parts are joined toge- 
ther, and their flowers have five llamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Passiflora (Incarnata) foliis trilbbis ferratis. Amccn. 
Acad. vol. i. p. 230. Paflion-flower with leaves having 
three flawed lobes. Granadilla Hifpanis, fios pafiionis 
I talis. Hern. Mex. 888. The Granadilla of the Spani- 
ards, and the Paflion-flower of the Italians, commonly 
called three-leaved Paflion-flower. 

2. Passiflora (C<erulca) foliis palmatis integcrrimis. 
Amccn. Acad. vol. i. p. 231. Paflion-flower with hand- 
Jhaped entire leaves. Granadilla pentaphyllos, More 
cfcruleo magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. Si. Five-leaved 
Paffion-floxoer, with a large blue flower, or the moft com- 
mon Paflion-flower. 

3. Passiflora (Luted) foliis trilobis cordaris requalibus 
obtufis glabris iniegerrimis. Amccn. Acad. vol. i. p. 
224. Paflion-flower with heart -Jhaped leaves having tbut 
equal lobes, which are fmooth, obtitfe, and entire. Gra- 
nadilla folio tricufpiJi, flore parvo tlavefcente. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 240. PaJ/ioit-flozver with a three-pointed leaf, 
and a fmall yellowiflj flower. 

4. Passiflora (Glabra) foliis trilobis intcgerrimis, lobis 
fublanccolatis, intermedio product iorc. Amccn. Acad, 
vol. i. p. 229. Paflim-flower with leaves having three 
entire lobes, which arc fomewhat Jpear-Jhaped, and have 
the middle one longer than the others. Flos pafiionis 
minor, folio in tres lacinias non ferratis profundius 
divifo, More lutco. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 104. Smaller 
Pajfion-flower, with a leaf deeply divided into three fig- 
ments which are not flawed, and a yellow flewcr. 

5. Passiflora (Subcrofa) foliis trilobis integcrrimis gla- 
bris, corticc fuberolb. Amcen. Acad. 1. 226. paflion- 
flower with leaves having three entire fmooth lobes, and a 
Cork-like bark. Flos pafiionis Curafiavicus, folio gla- 
bro, trilobato, &: anguilo, More flavefcente omnium 
minimo. Par. Bat. Pluk. Aim. 282. Paflion-flower of 
Curajfao, with a fmooth leaf having three lobes, and the 
leaft yellow flower. 

6. Passiflora (Oliv.rfonna) foliis haftatis glabris, pe- 
talis florum anguftioribus. Paffion-flowcr with halberf- 
pcinted fmooth leaves, and narrow petals to the flowers. 
Granadilla folio amplo tricufpidi, fruclu olivxforma. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 240. Paffion-flowcr with a large 
three-pointed leaf, and an Olive-fljapcd fruit. 

7. Passiflora {l*<ctida) foliis trilobis cordatis pilofis, 
involucris multifido-capillaribus. Amccn. Acad. r. p. 
228. Pajfion-flower with leaves having three hairy lobes, 
and the involucrum of the flower compofed of many pointed 
hairs. Granadilla foctida, folio tricufpidi villofo, Mo- 
re albo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 240. Stinking Paflion- 
flower with a haity three-pointed leaf, and a white flower. 

8. Passiflora (Variegata) foliis haftatis pilofis ampliori- 
bus, involucris multifido capillaribus. Paflion-flower 
with the largeft halbert-pointed hairy leaves, and empale- 
ment s compofed of many -pointed hairs. Granadilla fce- 
tida, folio tricufpidi villofo, flore pnrpureo variega- 
to. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 241. Stinking Pajfion-flower 
with a hairy three-pointed leaf, and a flower variegated 
with purple. 

9. Passiflora (Holofcricca) foliis trilobis, baft utrinquc 
denticulo reflexo. Amcen. Acad. 1. p. 229. Paflion- 
flower with leaves having three lobes, a little indented on 
each fide the bafe, which is reflexed. Granadilla folio 
haftato holoferico, petalis candicantibus, fimbriis cx 
purpureo & luteo variis. Martyn. Dec. 51. Paflion- 
flower with a filky halbert-pointed leaf, and fiowers having 

9 Y white 
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white pet ah , which are variegated with a purple and 
yellow colour. 

10. Passiflora (Capfularis) fbliis bilobis cordatis ob- 
longis petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 957. P affion-f lower 
■with oblong hear t-Jh aped leaves, having two lobes ft end- 
ing upon jcot-ftalks. Granad ilia florc fuavtrubente fo- 
lio bicorni. To urn. In IV. R. H. 241. Paffion-flower 
with a foft red flower, and a leaf ending with two horns. 

1 1. Pass 1 flora {Vefpertillio) foliis bilobis, baft rotun- 
datis biglandulofis, lobis acutis divaricatis, fub- 
tus punctatis. Amccn. Acad. 1. 223. Paffion-flower 
having two lobes, and two glands at the bafe of their 
leaves, whofe lobes are acute, fpread from each other, and 
fpotted on their under fide. Granad ilia bicornis, fio- 
re candido, filamentis intortis. Horr. Elth. 164. 
rab. 137. Pajfton- fiower with a two-homed leaj \ awhile 
flower, and in tor ted filaments. 

12. Passiflora {Nonnalia) foliis bilobis, bah* emargi- 
natis, lobis linearibus obtufis divaricatis, intermedio 
obfoleto muc:o:iato. Amcen. Acad. 5. 248. Paffion- 
flower. with leaves having I zvo linear obtufe lobes, which 
are indented at the bafe, and have foot-ftalks. Grana- 
dilla qu:i5 Coanencpilli leu Contrayerva. Hern and. 
Pafjkn-flozvcr, called Coancr.cpiUi or Contrayerva, by Her- 
na tides. 

1 3. Passiflora (Bicorna) foliis bilobis glabris rigidis, 
b a fi i n d i v i I i s . Paffion- flower with ft iff fmooth leaves hav- 
ing two lobes, which are undivided at their bafe. Grana- 
dilla folio bicorni, glabro rigido, ilore albo. Houft. 
MSS. PaJJion -flower with a fmooth two-homed leaf, and 
a white flower. 

14. Passiflora {Murucuia) foliis bilobis tranfverfis am- 
plexicaulibus. Amcen. Acad. i.p. 222. Paflion-jlozver 
with tranjverfe leaves, having two lobes embracing the 
flalk. Murucuia folio lunaco. Tourn. In ft. II. H. 251. 
Murucuia with a moon-fljaped leaf. 

15. Passiflora {Maliformis) foliis indivifis cordato-ob- 
iongis integerrimis, petiolis biglandulofis involucris 
integerrimis. Amccn. Acad. I. p. 220. Prflion-flower 
with undivided, heart-fljaped, oblong, entire leaves, foot- 
fialks with two glands, and entire covers to the flowers. 
(iranadilla latifoiia, fructu maliformi. Tourn. Inft. 

K. H. 241. Broad-leaved Paffion-flower with an Ap- 
ple-flipped fruit, commonly called Granadilla in the IFeft- 

Indics. 

16. pAr.sin.oRA (Lanriflolia) foliis indivifis ovatis, in- 
tegerrimis, petiolis biglandulofis involucris dentatis. 
Amccn. Acad. i.p. 220. Paflion-flowcr with oval en- 
tire leaves, foot-ftalks with two glands, and the covers 
of the flowers indented. Granadilla fructu citriformi, 
foliis oblongis. Tourn. In ft. K. 1 1. 241 . Paffion-flower 
with a Citron-floapcd fruit, and oolong leaves, commonly 
called IVatcr Lemon in the U'cfi-Indies. 

17. Passiflora {Cupr.va) foliis indivifis ovatis integer- 
rimis, petiolis lEqualibus. Amcen. Acad. vol. i. p. 
219. Paflion-flowcr with undivided, oval, entire leaves, 
and equal foot-ftalks. Granadilla Americana, fructu 
fubrotundo, corolla floris crecKt, petal is amcene ful- 
vis, foliis integris. Martyn. Cent. 1. 37. American 
Paflion-flowcr with a roundifli fruit, an erect corolla to the 
flower, the petals of a fine copper colour ; and cntire'Jeaves. 

18. Passiflora (Serratifclia) foliis indivifis ferratis. 
Amccn. Acad. i.p. 217. Paffion-flower with tin divided 
flawed leaves. Granadilla Americana, folio oblongo 
Jawitcr ferrato, petalis ex viridi rubefcentibus. Mart. 
Cent. 1. p- 36. American Paffion -flower, with oblong 
leaves which are flight ly flawed? and petals to the flower 
of a grccnijh red colour. 

10. Passiflora (Multiflora) foliis indivifis oblongis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus confertis. Amccn. Acad. 1. p. 22 1. 
Pafliot: -flower with undivided, oblongs entire leaves, and 
flowers growing in clnflers. Clematis Indica, polyan- 
thos odoratiffima. Plum. PI. Amer. 75. tab. 90. In- 
dian Climber having many flweet flowers. 

20. Passiflora (Quadrangularis) foliis indivifis fubcor- 
datis integerrimis, petiolis fexglandulofis, caule mem- 
branacco tetragono. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1356. Pajfwn-flower 
with heart-fhaped entire leaves, whofe foot-ftalks have fix 
glands, and a four-cornered membranaceous ftalk. Pafli- 
flora foliis amplioribus cordatis, petiolis glandulis fex, 
caule quadrangulo alato. Brown. Jam. 327. Paffion- 
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ftower with ample heart-fljaped leaves, whofe foot-ftalks 
have fix glands, and a fquarc winged ftalk. 
The firit lore grows naturally in Virginia and other 
parts of North. America ; this was the rirft known in 
fcurope of all the fpecies, but was not very common 
in the Englifli gardens till of late years. The root of 
this plant is perennial, but the ftalk is annual in 
North America, dying to the ground every winter, as 
it alio does in England, imlcls it is placed in a ftove. 
The ftalk s of this arc Mender, riling about four or 
five feet high, having tendrils or clafpers at each 
joint, which fallen themfelves about whatever plant 
ftand near them, whereby the ftalk is fupportcd. At 
each joint comes out one leaf upon a Ihort foot-ftalk ; 
thefe have for the moil part three oblong lobes, which 
join at their bafe, but the two iide lobes are fome- 
timcs divided part of their length into two narrow 
fegments, fo as to refemble a five-lobed leaf; they 
are thin, of a light green, and llightly fawed on their 
edges. The flowers are produced from the joints of 
the ftalk at the foot-ftalks of the leaves thefe have 
long flender foot-ftalks fucceeding each other, as the 
ftalks advance in height, during the fu mm er months. 
The involucrum of the flower is compoied of five 
oblong blunt-pointed leaves, of a pale green j thefe* 
open and difclofe five more leaves or petals, which are 
white, having a fringe or circle of rays of a double 
order round the ftyle, of a purple colour, the lower 
row being the longeft. In the center of this arifes 
the pillar-like ftyle, with the roundifli germen at the 
top, furrounded at the bottom, where it adheres to 
the ftyle, with five fiattifh (lamina which fpread out 
every way, and fuflain each of ihcm an oblong fum- 
mit which hang downward, and on their under fide 
are covered with a yellow farina. The flowers have 
an agreeable fcent, but are of ihort duration, open- 
ing in the morning, and fade away in the evening, 
never opening again, but are fucceeded by frefli flow- 
ers, which come out at the joints of the "ftalk above 
them. When the flowers fade, the roundifli germen 
fwells to a fruit as large as a middling Apple^which 
changes to a pale Orange colour when ripe, inclofing 
many oblong rough feeds inclofed in a fweetifli pulp. 
This fort is ufually propagated by feeds which are 
brought from America, for the feeds do not often 
ripen in England ; though I have fometimes had fe- 
veral fruit perfectly ripe on plants, which were plung- 
ed in a tan-bed under a deep frame \ but thofe plants 
which are expofed to the open air, do not produce 
fruit here. The feeds fliould be fown upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed, which will bring up the plants much 
fooner than when they arc fown in the open air, fo 
they will have more time to get ftrength before winter. 
When the plants arc come up two or three inches 
high, they fhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted in a fcparate fmall pot filled with good kitch- 
en-garden earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed to forward their taking new root ; after which 
they fliould be gradually inured to bear the open air, 
to which they fliould be expofed in fummcr, but in 
the autumn they muft be placed under a garden-frame 
to fcreenthem from the iroft ; but they fliould have 
the free air at all times in mild weather. The fpring 
following fome of thefe plants may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in a warm border, where, if 
they are covered with tanners bark every winter to 
keep out the froft, they will live feveral years, their 
ftalks decaying in the autumn, and new. ones arife in 
the fpring, which in warm feafons will flower very 
well. If thole plants which are continued in pots, arc 
plunged into a tan-bed, fome of them may produce ' 
fruit ; and, if the ftalks of thefe are laid down in 
the beginning of June, into pots of earth plunged 
near them, they will take root by the end of Auguft, 
fo that the plants may be cafily propagated this way. 
The lecond fort has not been many years in England, 
but is now the 1110ft common. This grows naturally 
in the Brafils, yet is hardy enough to thrive in the 
open air here, and is feldom injured except in very 
fevere winters, which commonly kills the branches to 
the ground, and fometimes deftroys the roots ; this 
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riles in a few years to a great height, if they have . 
proper fupporc. I have feen fome of thefe plants, 
v/hofe brandies were trained up more than forty feet 
high. The (talks will grow almoft as large as a 
man's arm, and are covered\vith a purplifh bark, but 
do not become very woody. The (hoots from thefe 
ftalks are often twelve or fifteen feec long in one fum- 
mcr ; they are very (lender, fo mull be fupported, 
other wife they will hang to the ground, intermix with 
eacli other, and appear very unfightly. Thefe are | 
garniflicd at each joint with one hand-fliaped leaf, 
compofed of five fmooth entire lobes, the middle one, 
which is the longed, being almoft four inches long, 
and one broad in the middle, the other are gradually 
Ihorter, and the two outer lobes are frequently divid- 
ed on their outer fide into two 1 mailer lobes or feg- 
ments. Their foot-ftalks are near two inches long, 
and have two fmall leaves or ears embracing the ftalks 
at their bale, and from the fame point comes out a 
long clafper, which twills round the neighbouring 
plants, whereby the llalks are fupported. The flow- 
ers come out at the fame joint as the leaves ; thefe 
have foot-ftalks almoft three inches . long. The 
flowers have an outer cover, compoied of three con- I 
cave oval leaves, of a paler green than the -leaves of 
the plant, which are little more than half the length 
of theempalement, which is compoied of five oblong 
blunt leaves, of a very pale green •, within thefe are 
five petals, nearly of the lamer fhape and lize with the 
empalement, Handing alternately between them. In I 
the center of the flower nriles a thick club-like co- 
lumn about an inch long, on the top of which fits an 
oval germen, from whole bale fpreads out five awl- 
fliaped horizontal (lamina, which are terminated by 
oblong broad fummits fattened in the middle of the 
{lamina, hanging downward ; thefe may be moved 
round without feparating from the (lamina, and their 
under furface is charged with yellow farina; on the 
fide of the germen arife three (lender purplifh ftyles 
near an inch long, fpreading from each other, termi- 
nated by obtufe ftigmas. Round the bottom of the I 
column are two orders of rays ; the inner, which is 1 
the (honed, inclines toward the column the outer, 
which is near half the length of the petals, fprcad 
open flat upon them thefe rays are compofed of a 
great number of thread-like filaments, of a purple co- 
lour at bottom, but are blue on the outfide. The 
flowers have a faint (cent, and continue but one day ; 
after they fide, the germen on the top of the co- 
lumn fwclls to a large oval fruit about ihc fize and 
ihape of the Mogul Plum, and when ripe is of the 
fame pale yellow colour, inclofing a fwcetifli difagrce- 
nhlc pulp, in which are lodged oblong Iced;*. 'This 
plant begins to flower early in July, and there is a 
fucccfiion of flowers daily, till the frull in autumn puts 
a (lop to them. 

Tt may be propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown 
in the fame manner as thofe of the lirft fort, and the 
plants treated in the fame way til! the following fpring, 
when they fliould be turned out of the pots, and 
planted rtgainfl a good alpected wall, where they may 
have height for their fhoots to extend, otherwise they 
wil) hang about and entangle with eacli other, fb 
make but an indifferent appearance \ but where build- 
ings are to be covered, this plant is very proper for 
the purpofe. After they have taken good root in 
then new quarters, the only care they will require, is 
to train thel.* (hoots up again ft: the wall, as they ex- 
tend in length, to prevent their hanging about, and 
h the winter prove* fevere, the furface of the ground 
about their roots fliould be covered with mulch to 
keep thcfrofl from penetrating of the ground - 9 and if 
the llalks and branches are covered with mats, Peas- 
haulm, draw, or any fuch light covering, it will 
protect them in winter againft levere frofts * but this 
covering mutt be taken off in mild weather, otherwife 
it will caufe the branches to grow mouldy, which will 
be more injurious to them than the cold. • In the 
fpring the plants mould be trimmed, when all the 
fmall weak fhoots fliould be entirely cut off, and the 
ftrong ones fhortencd to about four or five feet long, 



which will caufe them to put ovit ftrong fhoots for 
flowering the following year. 

This plant is. alio propagated by laying down the 
branches, which in one year will be well rooted, fo 
may be taken off from the old plants, and tranlplant- 
ed, where they are dehgned to remain. The cut- 
tings of this will aifo take root, if they are planted 
in a loamy foil not too ftiff, in the fpring, before they 
begin to ihoot. If thefe are covered with bell or 
hand-glades to exclude the air, they will fucceed much 
better than when they are otherwife treated ; but when 
the cuttings put out fhoots, the air fliould be admit- 
ted to them, otherwife they will draw up weak and 
fpoil, and theymuft be afterwards treated as the layers. 
Thole plants which are propagated by layers cr cut- 
tings, do not produce fruit fo plentifully as the feed- 
ling plants and I have found the plants which have 
been propagated two or three times, either by layers 
or cuttings, feldom produce fruit, which is common 
to many other plants. . 

If in very fevere winters the ftalks of thefe plants are 
killed to the ground, the roots often put out new 
llalks the following fummer, therefore they fliould not 
be difturbed «, and where there is mulch laid on the 
ground about their roots, there will be little danger 
of their being killed, although all the llalks fliould be 
dellroyed. 

There is a variety of this - 9 the lobes of the leaves are 
much narrower, and are divided almolt to the bottom. 
The flowers come later in the fummer ; the petals or 
the flowers are narrower, and of a purer white, but I 
believe it is only a feminal variation of the other, lo 
not worthy of being enumerated. 
The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, and alio 
in Jamaica ; tins hath a perennial creeping root, 
fending up many weak ftalks about three or four feet 
high, which are garniflicd with leaves fliaped very 
like thofe of Ivy, and are almoft as large, but of a 
pale green and very thin confidence. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the (talk upon (lender 
foot-ftalks an inch and a half long, and at their bale 
arife very (lender tendrils, which clafp round any 
neighbouring fuppurt. The flowers are of a dirty 
yellow colour, and not larger than a fix-pence when 
expanded, fo make no great appearance. This may 
be propagated by its creeping roots, which may be 
parted in April, and planted where they are to remain. 
'J 'his fa t will live in a warm border, if treated in the 
fame way as is directed for the iirft fort. Some of thefe 
plants lived many years in the Chelfea Garden in a 
border to a foutli-weft afpecT, but in the year 1740 
they were killed by the froft. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this hath 
a perennial root, from which arife feyeral (lender 
ftalks four or live feet high, which have joints four 
or five inches afunder ; at each of thefe come out one 
leaf, a tendril, and a flower. The leaves have three 
lobes the middle one is three inches long, and almoil 
an inch broad in the middle i the two fide lobes arc 
about two inches long, and three quarters of an inch 
broad, of a light green colour, and thin. The flowers 
are (mailer than thofe of the lad mentioned, and are 
of a greenifli colour; thefe are fucccedcd by oval 
fruit, about the fize of fmall Olives, which turn pur- 
ple when they are ripe. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in mod of the Weft- 
India iflands *, this rifes with a weak ftalk to the height 
of twenty feet. As the ftalks grow old, they have 
a thick fungous bark like that of the Cork-tree, 
which cracks and fplits. The fmaller branches are 
covered with a fmooth bark, and garniflicd with 
fmooth leaves at each joint, fitting upon very fliorc 
foot-ftalks; thefe have three lobes,' the middle one 
being much longer than thofe on the fides, fo that 
the whole leaf has the form of the point of thofe lial- 
berts ufed by the yeomen of the guards.. The flow- 
ers are fmall, of a grcenifh yellow colour, and are 
fuccecded by fmall oval fruit of a dark purple co- 
lour when ripe. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which arife fevcral 
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(lender (talks, which rife eight or ten feet high, gar- 
niflied with fmooth green leaves (landing upon (lender 
foot-ftalks. Thefe are but (lightly indented into three 
lobes, which end in acute points, and are fhaped like 
the points of halberts, the middle one (landing ob- 
liquely to the foot-ftalk. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves on very fhorc foot-ftalks ; they 
are of a pale yellow. The petals of the flowers are 
very narrow, and longer than thole of the two former 
forts 5 the fruit is fmaller and of an oval form, chang- 
ing to a dark purple when ripe. 
The feventh fore grows naturally in moft of the iflands 
in the Weft-Indies, where the inhabitants of the Bri- 
tilh iflands call it Love in a Mift. The root of this 
is annual ; the (lalks rife live or fix feet high when 
they arc fupported ; they are channelled and hairy. 
The leaves are heart-fhaped, divided into three lobes, 
the middle lobe being three inches long, and one and 
a half broad ; the two (ide lobes are fliort but broad ; 
they are covered with (hort brown hairs. The tendrils 
come out at the fame place as the leaves, as do alfo 
the flowers, whofe foot-ftalks are two inches long, 
hairy, and pretty ftrong. The empalement of the 
flower is compoled of (lender hairy filaments, which 
arc wrought like a net ; thefe arc longer than the pe- 
tals of the flower, and turn up round them, fo that 
the flowers are not very conlpicuous at a diftancc. 
Thefe are white, and of fliort duration their ftruc- 
ture is the fame with the other forts, and they are 
fucceeded by roundifli oval fruit about the fize of an 
ordinary Golden Pippin, of a yellowiih green colour, 
incloled with a netted empalement. This plant is 
propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown upon a 
hot- bed early in the fpring, and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they fhould be each tranfplanted into 
a fmall pot filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and 
plunged again into a hot-bed, obferving to fhade 
them from the fun till they have- taken new root ♦, 
after which time they muft be treated in the fame way 
as other plants from the fame country, (hifting them 
into larger pots as their roots incrcafe 5 and when 
the plants arc too tall to remain under the glafles of 
the hot-bed, they Ihould be removed into an airy 
glafs-cafe, where they fliould have the free air admit- 
ted t6 them in warm weather, but fcreened from the 
cold. In this fituation the plants will flower in July, 
and their feeds will ripen in the autumn. The whole 
plant has a difagreeable fcent when touched. 
There is a variety of this, if it is not a diftinct fpecies, 
with hairy leaves not lb broad as thole of the former. 
The whole leaf is (haped more like the point of a hal- 
bert, and thole leaves which grow toward the upper 
part of theftalks, have very fmall indentures, fo ap- 
proach near to fimple leaves without lobes. The 
flowers are alfo fmaller, but of the fame form, and 
the roots are of a fhorter duration, lb that I am inclined 
to believe it is a diftinct fpecies. 
The eighth fort has lbme appearance of the feventh, 
fo that many perfons have iuppofed it was only an ac- 
cidental variety of it, but there can be no doubt of 
its being a different fpecies. The (lalks of this rife 
upward of twenty feet high, and will continue two 
or three years ; the leaves are larger, but of the fame 
fhape, and hairy ; the tendrils of this fort are very 
long, as are alio the foot-ftalks of the flowers, which 
are fmooth, not hairy as the former the empalement 
of the flowers is netted, but not fo long as in the 
former fort ; the flowers are larger, and the rays are of 
a light blue colour ; the fruit is much lefs and round- 
er than thofe of the other, and when ripe changes to 
a deep yellow colour. 

The ninth fort was difcovered by the lateDr.Houftoun 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this a perennial 
plant. The (lalks rife twenty feet high, dividing into 
many flender branches, which are covered with a foft 
hairy down. The leaves are (haped like the point of 
a halbcrt j they are three inches long, and one inch 
and a half at their bafc, of a light green, foft and 
filky to the touch, (landing obliquely to the foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out at the wings of the leaves like 
the oiher fpecies thefe are not half fo large as thole 
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of the fecond fort, but are of the fame form. The 
petals are white, and the rays or filaments are purple, 
with a mixture of yellow. The fruit of this is fmall, 
roundilh, and yellow when ripe. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 
whence the late Dr. Hourtoun fent the feeds to Eng- 
land ; this is a perennial plant. The (talks are (len- 
der, and rife to twenty feet high when they are fup- 
ported, and divide into many weak branches ; the 
leaves, flowers, and tendrils come out at each joint. 
The leaves are four inches long, and three broad, 
rounded at their bale in form of a heart, but end at 
their points with two horns, which in fome leaves are 
more acute than in others, feveral of them appearing 
as if they were cut a little hollow at the top, like the 
leaves of the Tulip-tree. They have three longitu- 
dinal veins, which join at the bafe of the leaf to the 
foot-ftalk, but the two outer diverge toward the bor- 
ders of the leaf in the middle, drawing inward again 
at the top. The leaves are of a deep green on their 
upper fide, but are pale on their under, and Hand 
upon (hort foot-ftalks ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers 
are very flender, of a purplifli colour, about an inch 
and a half long. The flowers are fhaped like thole 
of the other fpecies, but when expanded are not mor« 
than an inch and a half diameter, of a foft red colour, 
and little fcent. The fruit is fmall, oval, and when 
ripe, changes to a purple colour. 
The eleventh fort was difcovered by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar, growing naturally near Cartha^ena iii 
New Spain. This hath flender ftriatcd ftallS of a 
browniih red colour, dividing into many (lender 
branches, which are garniflied with leaves (haped like 
the wings of a bat when extended ; they are about 
feven inches in length, meafuring from the two ex- 
tended points, which may rather be termed the breadth, 
for from the bafe to the top they are not more than 
two inches and a half. /The foot-ftalk is fee half an 
inch from the bafe of the leaf, from which come out 
three ribs or veins ; two of them extend each way to 
the two narrow points of the leaf, the other rifes up- 
right to the top, where is the greatcft length of the 
leaf, if it may be fo termed. The figure of this leaf 
is the moft Angular of any I have yet feen. The 
flowers come out at the joints of the (talk like the 
others, upon (hort (lender root-ftalks ; they are about 
three inches diameter when expanded. The petals 
and rays are white 5 the rays are twifted and flender, 
extending beyond the petals. The fruit of this I have 
not feen entire. 

The twelfth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain. This hath flender angular ftalks which rile 
twenty feet high, fending out many branches, which 
are garniflied with moon-(haped leaves, and have two 
blunt lobes, fpreading afunder each way, fo as to have 
the appearance of a half moon. The flowers and ten- 
drils come out from the fame joints of the ftalks. 
The flowers are of a pale colour and fmall, but (haped 
like thofe of the other forts ; thefe are fucceeded by 
oval fruit of a purple colour, about the fize of 
fmall oval Grapes. 

The thirteenth fort has fome rcfcmblance of the 
twelfth, but the ftalks are rounder and become lig- 
neous. The leaves arealmoft as ftiff as thofe of the 
Bay-tree, and are not fo deeply divided as thofe of the 
former. The flowers (land upon long foot-ftalks, 
which are horizontal; they are fmall, white, and 
fhaped like thofe of the other fort. The fruit is oval 
fmall, and of a purple colour, fitting clofe to the pe- 
tals of the flowers, which are permanent. This was 
difcovered by the lateDr.Houftoun growing naturally 
at Carthagena in New Spain. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in moft of the 
iflands in the Weft-Indies ; this is by Tourncfort le- 
paratcd from this genus, and titled by him Murucuia, 
which is the Brafilian name for this, and fome of the 
other fpecies. This hath flender climbing ftalks, 
which are channelled, putting out tendrils at the 
joints, which faften themfelves about the neighbour- 
ing plants for fupport, and climb to the height of ten 

or 
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or twelve feet » they are garniihed with leaves which 
are cut into two lobes at their bafe, but at the top 
are only a little hollowed at a diftance from each 
point, rifing again in the middle oppofite the foot- 
ftalk. The bafe of the two lobes fprcad and meet, 
fo that they appear as if they embraced the ftalk ; 
but when they are viev/ed near, they are found di- 
vided to the fhort crooked foot-ftalk, which does 
fcarctly appear. There are two purplifli veins arifing 
from the foot-ftalk, which extend each way to the 
points of the lobes. The leaves are of a lucid 
green on their upper furface, but pale on their un- 
der v the tendrils, which come out with the leaves, 
are very long, tough, and of a purple colour. The 
flowers are produced toward the end of the branches, 
coming out by pairs on each fide the branches ; thefe 
have purple foot-ftalks an inch and a half long, fuf- 
taining one flower at the top, whofe empalement is 
compofed of five purple leaves, which form a kind of 
tube, and within are five very narrow purple petals. 
The column in the center of the flower is of the fame 
length as the petals, but the (lamina are extended an 
inch above. When the flowers fade, the gcrmen fwells 
to an oval purple fruit, the fize of the fmall red 
Gooleberry, inclofing a foft pulp, in which are 
lodged the feeds. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where the inhabitants call itGranadilla-, die fruit of this 
fort is commonly eaten there, being ferved up to their 
table in deferts. This hath a thick, climbing, her- 
baceous, triangular ftalk, fending out (lender tendrils 
at each joint, which faften to the bulhes and hedges 
for fupport, rifing to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet, garniflied at each joint with one large, oval, 
heart-fhaped leaf, fix inches long, and four broad in 
the middle, indented at the bafe, where the fhort 
foot-ftalk is faftened to the branches, round at the 
top, having an acute point. There are two large fti- 
pukeorears joined to the ftalks, which encompafs the 
foot-ftalks of the flowers and leaves, as alfo the bafe 
of the tendril. The leaves are of a lively green and 
thin texture, having one ftrong nerve or midrib run- 
ning longitudinally, from which arife feveral fmall I 
veins, which diverge to the fides, and incurve again 
toward the top. The flowers ftand upon pretty long 
foot-ftalks, which have two fmall glandules in the 
middle ; the cover of the flower is compofed of three 
foft velvety leaves, of a pale red, with fome ftripes of 
a lively red colour ; the petals of the flower arc 
white, and the rays are blue. Thefe flowers are 
large, fo make a fine appearance during their conti- 
nuance but they are like the other fpecies, of fhort 
duration, but there is a fucceflion of flowers for fbme 
time on the fame plants. After the flowers are paft, 
the gcrmen fwells to a roundifh fruit, the fize of a'large 
Apple, of a yellow colour when ripe, having a thicker 
rind than any of the other forts, inclofing a fweetifh 
pulp, in which are lodged many oblong flat feeds, of 
a brownifh colour, a little rough to the touch. 
The fixteenth fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Weft-Indies this hath climbing rough ftalks, which 
put out clafpers at every joint like the others, which 
faften to the neighbouring trees and hedges for fup- 
port, and rife upward of twenty feet high, fending 
out many fide branches. The leaves are four or five 
inches long, and two broad, of a pretty thick confif- 
tence, and of a bright green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under. The flowers come out at the 
joints of the ftalks, upon foot-ftalks an inch and a 
half long ' f the buds of the flowers are as large as pi- 
geons eggs before they begin to expand. The cover 
of the flower is compofed of three large, oval, green 
leaves, which arc indented on their edges, and hol- 
lowed like a fpoon : within thefe is the empalement 
of the flower, which is compoled of five oblong leaves, 
of a pale green on their outfide, but whitifh within ; 
thefe are about an inch and a half long, and half an 
inch broad. The petals of the flower are white, and 
ftand alternately with thofe of the empalement, but 
are not more than half their breadth, and are marked 
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with feveral fmall, brown ifh, red fpots. The ra*ys 
of the flower are of a Violet colour ; the column in 
the center is yellowifh, as is alio the round gcrmen 
at the top, but the three ftyles are of a purple co- 
lour. Thefe flowers have an agreeable, odour, and 
when they fade, the gcrmen fwells to the -fize of a 
pullet's egg, and nearly of the fame fhape, which 
turns yellow when ripe. The rind is foft and thick 
the pulp has an agreeable acid flavour, which quenches 
third, abates the heat of the ftomach, gives an ap r 
petite, and recruits the fpirits, fo is commonly given 
in fevers. The feeds are heart-fhaped and brownifh. 
The feventeenth fort grows naturally in the Bahama 
Iflands, from whence the late Mr. Catelby feat the 
feeds to England ; this hath flender, climbing, three- 
cornered ftalks, which iciid out tendrils at each 
joint, fattening themfclves to any neighbouring fup- 
port. The ftalks climb to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet, and are garniflied with oblong oval 
leaves abouc two inches long, and one broad, of a 
light green, and entire. Their foot-ftalks are flender, 
and an inch, long, from which arife three longitudinal 
veins, one running through the middle of the leaf, 
the other two diverge to the fides, drawing toward 
each other again at the point. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ftalk, upon flender foot-ftalks 
an inch long •, the empalement of the flower is com- 
pofed of five oblong, narrow, purplifh leaves, and 
within arc five narrower petals of the fame colour, 
which turn backward after they have been fome time 
expanded. The column in the middle of the flower 
is very long and flender, fupporting a round gcrmen, 
from whofe bale fpread out five flender ftamina, ter- 
minated by oblong hanging fummits, and from the 
top of the gcrmen arife three flender ftyles, which 
fpread afundcr, and arc crowned by roundifli fummits. 
When the flowers fade, the gcrmen fwells to an oval 
fruit about the fize of fparrow's egg, which changes 
to a purple colour when ripe, filled with oblong feeds 
inclofcd in a foft pulp. 

The nineteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, where it 
grows naturally, from whence he fent the feeds in 
1 73 1 to England, which fuccceded in feveral gar- 
dens. This hath flender climbing ftalks, fending out 
many fmall branches, which climb to the height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, when they meet with 
neighbouring fupport, to which they faften thcmfelvcs 
by tendrils. The ftalks by age become ligneous to- 
ward the bottom ; their joints are not far afunder. 
The leaves ftand upon fhort flender foot-ftalks -, they 
are three inches and a half long, and two broad in the 
middle, rounded at their bafe, but terminate in a 
point at the top they are fmooth, entire, and of a 
lively green colour. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, (landing upon long foot-ftalks ; 
the empalement of the flower is compoled of five ob- 
long leaves, green on their outfide, but whitifh within. 
The flower lias five oblong white petals,* fituated 
alternately to the leaves of the empalement, which 
fpread open the rays are of a bluilh purple colour, 
inclining at bottom to red ; the column in the 
center is fhort and thick j the gcrmen on the top is 
oval, and, after the flowers fade, fwells to the lize 
of a pullet's egg, and changes to a pale yellow when 
ripe, having many oblong feed3 inclofed in a foft 
pulp. The flowers of this kind have an agreeable 
odour, but are of fhort duration, feldom continuing 
twenty hours open ; but there is a fucceflion of 
flowers on the plants from June to September, and 
fometimes the fruit will ripen here. 
The twentieth fort has much the appearance of the 
fifteenth, both in ftalk and leaves ; but the ftalks of 
this have four angles, whereas thofc of the fifteenth 
have but three : the leaves alio of that are not hollow- 
ed at their bafe, but thofe of twentieth fort are almoft 
heart-fhaped ; the flower of it is much larger, though 
very like it in colour, and the fruit is near twice as 
large, and of a very agreeable flavour. 

9 Z This 
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This requires the fame culture as the fifteenth, 
with which it will produce flowers, and often will 
ripen its fruit in England. By fome perfons this is 
confounded with the fifteenth fort, and pafles for the 
Granadilla. 

All thefe perennial forts which are natives of the hot 
parts of America, require a ftove to preferve theni 
here, without which they will not thrive •, for although 
fome of the forts will live in the open air during the 
warm months in fummer, yet they make but little pro- 
grefs ; nor will the plants produce many flowers, un- 
lefs the pots in which they are planted are plunged 
into the tan-bed of the ftove, and their branches are 
trained againft an efpalier. The bed way to have them 
in perfection, is to make a border of earth on the back 
fide of the tan-bed, which may be feparated by planks 
to prevent the earth from mixing with the tan ; and 
when the plants are ftrong enough, they fhould be 
turned out of the pots, and planted in this border ; 
adjoining to which, fhould be a trelliage erected to the 
top of the ftove •, againft this the (talks of the plants 
mull be trained, and as they advance they will form a 
hedge to hide the wall of the ftove, and their leaves 
continuing green all the year, together with their 
flowers, which will be plentifully intermixed in fum- 
mer, will have a very agreeable effect. 
As there will be only a plank partition between the 
earth and the tan, fo the earth will be kept warm by 
the tan-bed, which will be of great fervice to the roots 
of the plants. This border fhould not be lefs than 
two feet broad and three deep, which is the ufual 
depth of the pit for tan ; fo that where thefe borders 
are intended, the pits fhould not be lefs than eight 
feet and a half, or nine feet and a half broad, that the 
bark-bed, exclu five of the border, may be fix and a half 
or feven feet wide. If the border is fenced off with 
ftrong fhip planks, they will laft fome years, efpecially 
if they are well painted over with a compofition of 
melted pitch, brick-duft and oil, which will preferve 
them found a long time; and the earth fhould be taken 
out carefully from between the roots of the plants, 
♦ at leaft once a year, putting in frefli : with this ma- 
nagement, I have feen thefe plants in great perfec- 
tion. But where there has not been this conveniency, I 
have turned the plants out of the pots, and planted 
them into the tan-bed when it was half rotten, into 
which they have rooted exceedingly, and have thriven 
for two or three, years as well as could be defircd ; but 
when their roots extended to a great diftance in the 
tan-bed, they have been injured by renewing of the 
bark ; and when it has fermented pretty violently, 
the roots have been fcalded, and the plants have been 
killed, fo that the other method is more eligible. 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown upon a good hot-bed in the fpring, and when 
the plants are fit to remove, they mould be each 
planted in a fmall pot filled with good kitchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into a bed of tanners bark, ob- 
ferving to lhade them from the fun till they have 
taken new root ; then they mull be treated like other 
tender plants from the fame countries. When they 
arc too high to remain under the glaflcs of the hot- 
bed, they fhould be turned out of the pots and planted, 
in the ftove, in the manner before mentioned. 
As thefe forts do not often perfect their feeds here, 
fo they may be propagated by laying down their 
branches, which, if done in April, they will put out 
roots by the middle of Auguft, when they may be fe- 
parated from the old plants, and either planted in pots 
to get ftrength, or into the border of the ftove, where 
they are to remain. 

Some of thefe forts may alfo be propagated by cut- 
tings thefe fhould be planted into pots about the 
middle or latter end of March, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, obferving to fcreen them from the 
fun, and refrefh them with water gently, as often as 
the earth may require it ; and in about two months or 
ten weeks, they will put out roots, and may then be 
treated as the fcedling plants. 
P ASSIO N-F LOWER. Sec Passifxora. 
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PAS TIN AC A. Tourn. Inft.R H. 319. tab. 170. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 324. [of Paftus, Lat. fed; becaufe 
it it a plant whofc root is edible.] Parfnep 5 in Fj-ench, 
Panais. 

The Characters are, 
// hath an umbellated flower ; the principal umbel is com- 
pofed of tnany fmaller t and thefe are likewife compofed of 
fever al rays. They have no involuerum, and the empale- 
ment is fcarcc vifible ; the umbel is uniform. The flowers 
have five fpear-fljaped incurved petals* and five hair-hke 
ftamina, ternmiated by rotwdi/h fummits. The germai is 
Jituated under the flower, fupporting two refle.ved Jlyhs, 
crowned by obtufc ftigmas. The gennen after-ward bet 
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an elliptical, plain, comprejfed fruit, dividing into two 
parts, hav'mg two bordered elliptical feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the iecond fc'clicn 
of Linnsus's fifth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 
. Pastinaca (Sylveftris) foliis fimpliciter pinnatis hir- 
futis. Parfnep with Jingle, winged, hairy leaves. Paf- 
tinaca fylveftris latifolia. C. B. P. 155. Broad-leaved 
mid Parfnep. 

Pastinaca (Sativa) foliis fimpliciter pinnatis .gla- 
bris. Parfnep with Jingle winged fmooth leaves. Pafti- 
naca fativa, latifolia. C. B. P. 155. Broad- leaved Gar* 
den Parfnep. 

Pastinaca (Opopauax) foliis decompofitis pinnatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 105. Parfnep with decompounded winged 
leaves. Paftinaca fylveftris altiffima. Tourn. Inft. 319. 
Talleft wild^ Parfnep, by Cafpar Baubin titled, Panax' 
Coflinum. Pin. 156. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fide of banks, 
and on dry land, in many parts of England. This is a 
biennial plant, the firft year ihooting out leaves which 
fpread on the furface of the ground ; thefe are fingly 
winged, and the lobes are irregularly cut - 9 the leaves 
arc hairy. The following year the ftalks rife four 
or five feet high, which are channelled, hairy, and 
garnifhed with winged leaves like thofe at the bottom, 
but fmaller ; the ftalk branches out toward the top, 
each branch being terminated by a large umbel of 
yellow flowers thefe are fucceeded by compreifed 
fruit, having two flat bordered feeds. The plant 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The root and feed of this fort is fometimes ufed in 
medicine, but it is feldom cultivated in gardens, the 
markets being fupplied from the fields 5 yet the drug- 
gifts commonly fell the feeds of the garden kind for 
it, which they may purchafe at an eafy price when it 
is too old to grow, but then the feeds can have no 
virtue left. 

The fecond fort hath fmooth leaves, of a light or 
yellowifh green colour, in which this differs from the 
former 5 the ftalks alfo rife higher, and are deeper 
channelled the foot-ftalks of the umbels are much 
longer, and the flowers are of a deeper yellow colour. 
Thefe two forts have been thought only varieties, the 
Garden Parfnep they have fuppofed to differ from the 
wild only by culture •, but I have cultivated both ma- 
ny years, and have never found that either of the 
forts have varied ; the feeds of each having conftantlv 
produced the fame fort as they were taken from, fo 
that I am certain they are diftinct fpecies. 
This fort is cultivated in kitchen-gardens, the root. 1 ; 
of which are large, fwect, and accounted very nou- 
rifhinjT. They are propagated by feeds, which mould 
be fown in February or March, in a rich mellow foil, 
which muft be well dug, that their roots may run 
downward, the greateft excellency being the length 
and bighefs of the roots. Thefe may be fown alone, 
or with Carrots, as is practifed by the kitchen-garden- 
ers near London ; fome of whom alfo mix Leeks, 
Onions, and Lettuce, with their Parfneps ; but this I 
think very wrong, for it is not poflible, that fo many 
different forts can thrive well together, except thev 
are allowed a confidcrable diftance ; and if fo, it will 
be equally the fame to fow the different forts feparate. 
However, Carrots and Parfneps may be fown together 
very well, efpecially where the Carrots are defigned 
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co be drawn off very young 5 becaufe the Parfneps ge- 
nerally fpread mofl towards the latter end of the fum- 
iner, which is after the Carrots are 'gone, fo that there 
may be a double crop upon the fame ground. 
When the plants are come up, you fhould hoe them 
our, leaving them about ten inches or a foot afunder j 
obferving at the fame time to cut up all the weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow, would foon overbear the 
plants and choke them. This muft be repeated three' 
or four times in the fpring, according as you find the 
weeds grow *, but in the latter part of fummer, when 
the plants are fo ftrong as to cover the ground, they 
will prevent the growth of weeds, fo that after that 
feafon they will require no farther care. 
When the leaves begin to decay, the roots may be 
dug up for ufe, before which time they are Mdom 
well tailed ; nor are they good for much in the 
fpring, after they are fliot out again - 7 fo that thofe 
who would prefcrvc thefe roots for fpring ufe, fhould 
dig them up in the beginning of February, and bury 
them in land, in a dry place, where they will remain 
{/pod uutil the middle of April, or later. 
If you intend to five the feeds of this plant, you 
fhould make choice of fome of the longefl, It mi tell, 
and largelt roots, which fhould be planted about two 
feet afunder, in ibme place where they may be de- 
fended from the ilVong fouth and weft winds ; for the 
items of thefe plants commonly grow to a great height, 
and are very fubjecl to be broken by ftrong winds, if 
expofed thereto ; they fhould be conftantly kept clear 
from weeds, and if the feafon fhould prove very dry, 
if you give them fome water twice a week, it will 
caufe them to produce a greater quantity of feeds, 
which will be much ftronger than if they were wholly 
neglected. Toward the latter end of Auguft or the 
beginning of September, the feeds will be ripe ; at 
which time you fhould carefully cut off the umbels, 
and fpread them upon a coarfe clodi for two or three 
days to dry ; after which, the feeds fhould be beaten 
off, and put up for ufe ; but you muft never truft to 
thefe feeds after they are a year old, for they will fel- 
dom grow beyond that age. 

The leaves of the Garden Parfnep are dangerous to 
handle, efpecially in a morning, while the dew re- 
mains upon them ; at which time, if they are handled 
by perfons who have a fbft fkin, it v/ill raife it in blif- 
ters. I have known fome gardeners, when they have 
been drawing up Carrots from among Parfneps in a 
morning, when their leaves were wet with dew, they 
have drawn the fleeves of their fhirts up to their moul- 
ders, to prevent their being wet ; by doing of which 
they have had their arms, fo far as they were bare, co- 
vered over with large blifters ; and thefe were full of 
a fcalding liquor, which has proved very troublefomc 
for feveral days. 

The third fort rifes with a green rough flalk fevenor 
eight feet high, garnifhed with large, decompounded, 
winged leaves, which arc very rough to the touch, 
and of a dark green colour j the juice is very yellow, 
which flows out where either the leaf or flalk is bro- 
ken ; the ilalks are divided upward into many hori- 
zontal branches, each being terminated by a large um- 
bel of yellow flowers. Thefe appear in July, and are 
fucceeded by plain feeds which are bordered, and a 
little convex in the middle, which ripen in the au- 
tumn. The Opapanax of the fhops is thought to be 
the concrete juice of this plant. 
PASTURE. 

Paflure ground is of two forts : the one is low mea- 
dow land, which is often overflowed, and the other 
is upland, which lies high and dry. The firfl of 
thefe will produce a much greater quantity, of hay than 
the latter, and will not require manuring or drefling 
fo often *, but then the hay produced on the upland is 
much preferable to the other, as is alfo the meat 
which is fed in the upland more valued than that 
which is fatted in rich meadows ; though the latter 
will make the fatter and larger cattle, as is feen by thofe 
which are brought from the low rich^lands in Lincoln- 
shire. But where people are nice in their meat, they | 



will give a much larger price for fuch as hath beeri 
fed on the downs, or in fhort upland Paflure, than 
for the other, which is much larger. Befides this, dry 
Paftures have an advantage over the meadows, that 
they may be fed all the winter, and are not fo fubject 
to poach in wet weather ; nor will there be fo many 
bad weeds produced, which are great advantages, 
and do, in a great meafu re, recompense for the fmall - 
nefs of the crop. 

I have already mentioned the advantages of meadow 
land, or fuch as is capable of being overflowed with 
water, and given directions for draining and improv- 
ing low Paflure land, under the article of Land; there- 
fore fhall not repeat what is there laid, but I fhall 
jufl mention fome method for improving of upland 
Paflure. 

The firfl improvement of upland Paflure is, by 
fencing it, and dividing it into fmall fields of four, 
five, lix, eight, or ten acres each, planting timber 
trees in the hedge rows, which will Icreen the Grafs 
from the drying pinching winds of March, which pre- 
vents the Grafs from growing in large open lands j fo 
that if April proves a cold dry month, the land pro- 
duces very little hay ; whereas in the flickered fields 
the Grafs will begin to grow early in March, and will 
foon after cover the ground, and prevent the fun from 
parching the roots or the Grafs, whereby it will keep 
growing, fb as to afford a tolerable crop, if the fpring 
fhould prove dry. But in fencing of land, it muft be 
obferved (as was before directed) not to make the in- 
clofures too fmall, efpecially where the hedge rows 
are planted with trees ; becaufe when the trees are ad- 
vanced to a confiderable height, they will fpread over 
the land ; and, where they arc clofe, will render the 
Grafs four -, fo that inflead of being an advantage, it 
will greatly injure the Paflure. 

The next improvement of upland Paftures is, to 
make the turf good, where, cither from the badnefs 
of the foil, or want of proper care, the Grafs hath 
been deflroyed by Rufhes, bufhes, or mole-hills. 
Where the furface of the land is clayey and cold, ic 
may be improved by paring it off, and burning it in 
the manner before direcled under the article of Lmnd; 
but if it is a hot fandy land, then chalk, lime, marie, 
or clay, are very proper manures to lay upon it j but 
this fhould be laid in pretty good quantities, other- 
wife it will be of little fervicc to the land. 
If the ground is over-run with bufhes or Rufhes, ic 
will be of great advantage to the land, to grub them 
up toward the latter part of the fummcr, and after 
they are dried to burn them, and fpread the afhes over 
the ground jufb before the autumnal rains ; at which 
time the furface of the land fhould be levelled, and 
fown with Grafs-feed, which, if done early in the au- 
tumn, will come up in a fhort time, and make good 
Grafs the following fpring. So alfo, where the land 
is full of mole-hills, thefe fhould be pared off, and 
either burnt for the afhes, or fpread immediately on 
the ground, when they are pared off, obferving to 
fow the bare patches with Grafs-feed, jufl as the au- 
tumnal rains begin. 

There are fome Paflure lands which are full of ant- 
hills, which are not only difagrceable to the fight, but 
where they are in any quantity, the Grafs cannot be 
mowed ; therefore the turf which grows over them 
fhould be divided with an inftxument into three parts, 
and pared off each way j then the middle or core of the 
hills fhould be dug out and fpread over the ground, 
leaving the holes open all the winter to deftroy the 
ants, and in the fpring the turf may be laid down 
again, and after the roots of the Grafs are fettled again 
in the ground, it fhould be rolled to fettle the fur- 
face, and make it even. If this is properly managed, 
it will be a great improvement to fuch land. 
Where the land has been thus managed, it will be 
of great fervice to roll the turf in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March, with a heavy wood roller, always 
obferving to do it in moift weather, that the roll may- 
make an hnpreffion : this will render the furface le- 
vel, and make it much eaficr to mow the Grafs, than 
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When the ground lies in hills ; and will alfo caufe the i 
turf to chicken, fo as to have what the people ufually I 
term a good bottom. The Grafs like wife will be the | 
fweeter for this hufbandry, and it will be a great help I 
to deftroy bad weeds. I 
Another improvement of upland Paftures is the feed- I 
ing them every other year •, for where this is not prac- 
tiled, the land mult be manured at leaft eveiy third 
year ; and where a farmer hath much arable land in 
his pofiefiion, he will not care to part with his ma- 
nure to the Pafture. Therefore every farmer mould 
endeavour to proportion his Pafture to his arable land, 
efpecially where manure is fcarce, othcrways he will 
foon find his error ; for the Pafture is the foundation I 
of all the profit, which may arife from the arable land. 
Whenever the upland Paftures are mended by ma- 1 
nure, there fhould be a regard had to the nature of I 
the foil, and a proper fort of manure applied : as for 1 
inftance, all hot Tandy lands fhould have a cool ma- I 
nure •, neats dung and fwines dung are very proper 
for fuch lands, as alfo marie and clay but for cold I 
lands, horie dung, aflies, or land, and other warm | 
manures, are proper. And when thefe are applied, ] 
it fliould be done in autumn, before the rains have 1 
foaked the ground, and rendered it too ibft to cart I 
on ; and it ihould be carefully fpread, breaking all 1 
the clods as fmall as poflible, and early in the fpring 
harrowed with bu fries, to let it down to the roots of 
the Grafs. When the manure is laid on at this fea- 
fon, the rains in winter will wafh down the falts, fo 
that the following fpring the Grafs will receive the 
advantage of it. 

There fhould alfo be great care had to the deftroy ing 
of weeds in the Pafture, every fpring and autumn ; 
lor where this is not practifed, the weeds will ripen 
their feeds, which will fpread over the ground, and 
thereby fill it with fuch a crop of weeds as will foon 
over-bear the Grafs, and render it very weak, if not 
deftroy it ; and it will be very difficult to root them 
out, afcer they have gotten fuch pofTcflion *, efpeci 
ally Ragwort, Hawkwccd, Dandelion, and fuch other 
weeds as have down adhering to their feeds. 
Thefe upland Paftures feldom degenerate the Grafs 
which is fown on them, if the land is tolerably good ; 
whereas the low meadows, which are overflowed in 
winter, in a few years turn to a harfh rufhy Grafs, 
but the upland will continue a fine fwect Grafs for 
many years without renewing. 

There is no part of hufbandry, of which the farmers 
are in general more ignorant, than that of the Paf-. 
turc mod of them fuppofe, that when the old Paf- 
ture is ploughed up, it can never be brought to have 
a good fward again •, fo their common method of ma- 
naging their land after ploughing, and getting two 
or three cropn of Corn is, to low with their crop of 
Barley, fome Grafs-feeds, as they call them ; that is, 
either the red Clover, which they intend to ftand two 
years after the Corn is taken off the ground, or Rye- 
grafs mixed with Trefoil ; but as all thefe are at molt 
hut biennial plants, whofe roots decay foon after their 
feeds are perfected, ibthe ground having no crop up- 
on it, is again ploughed for Corn ; and this is the 
con ft ant round which the lands are employed in, by 
the better fort of farmers ; for I never have met with 
one of them, who had the leaft notion'of lay ing down 
their land to Grafs for any longer continuance ; there- 
fore the feeds which they ufually fow, are the beft 
adapted for this purpofe. 

But whatever may have been the practice of thefe 
people, I hope to prove, that it is poflible to lay 
down land, which has been in tillage, with Grafs, in 
fuch manner as that the lward fliall be as good, if not 
better, than any natural Grafs, and of as long dura- 
tion. But this is never to be expected, in the common 
method of lowing a crop of Corn with the Grafs- 
feeds ; for wherever this hath been practifed, if the 
Corn has fuccccded well, the Grafs has been very 
poor and weak ; fo that if the land has not been very 
good, the Grafs has fcarcely been worth (landing ; for 
the following year it has produced but little hay, and 



the year after the crop is worth little, either to mow 
or feed. • Nor can it be expected it fhould be other- 
wife, for the ground cannot nourifh two crops; and 
if there were no deficiency in the land, yet the Corn 
being the firft, and moll vigorous of growth, will keep 
the Grafs from making any confiderable progrefs ; lb 
that the plants will be extremely weak and but very 
thin, many of them which came up in the fpring be- 
ing deftroyed by the Corn ; for wherever there arc 
roots of Corn, it cannot be expected there ihould be- 
any Grafs. Therefore the Grafs mu(t be thin, and, 
if the land is not in good heart to fupply the Grafs 
with nourilhmenr, that the roots may branch out af- 
ter the Corn is gone, there cannot be any confiderable 
crop of Clover; and as thefe roots are biennial, many 
of the ftrongeft plants will perifli foon after they are 
cut ; and the weak plants, which had made but little 
progrefs before, will be the principal part of the crop 
for the fucceeding year, which is many times not 
worth Handing. 

Therefore, when ground is laid down for Grafs, there 
fhould be no crop of any kind fown with the feeds ; 
and the land fhould be well ploughed, and cleaned 
from weeds ; otherwife the weeds will come up the 
firft, and grow fo ftrong, as to overbear the Grafs, 
and if they are not pulled up, will entirely fpoil it. The 
beft feafon to fow the Grafs feeds upon dry land is 
about the middle of Auguft, if there is an appearance 
of rain ; for the ground being then warm, if there hap- 
pen fome good fhowers of rain after the lecd is fown, 
the Grafs will foon make its appearance, and get fuf- 
ftcient rooting in the ground before winter, fo will not 
be in danger of having the roots turned out of the 
ground by the froit, efpecially if the ground is well 
rolled before the froft comes on, which will prefs it 
down, and fix the earth clofe to the roots. Where 
this hath not been practifed, the froft has often loof- 
ened the ground fo much, as to let in the air to the 
roots of the Grafs, and done it great damage ; and 
this has been brought as an objection to the autumnal 
fowing of Grafs ; but it will be found to have no 
weight, if the above direction is practifed ; nor is 
there any hazard in fowing the Grafs at this feafon, 
but that of dry weather after the feeds are fown ; for 
if the Grafs comes up well, and the ground is well 
rolled in the middle or end of October, and repea.ed 
the beginning of March, the fward will be clolely 
joined at bottom, and a good crop of hay may be ex- 
pected the fame fummer. In very open, expofed, 
cold lands, it is proper to fow the feeds earlier than 
is here mentioned, that the Grafs may have time to 
get good rooting, before the cold feafon comes on 
to flop its growth ; for in fuch fituations, vegetation 
is over early in the autumn, fo the Grafs being weak, 
may be deftroyed by froft : but if the feeds are fown 
in the beginning of Auguft, and a few fhowers fol- 
low foon after to bring up the Grafs, it .will fucceed 
much better than any which is fown in the fpring, as 
I have feveral years experienced, on fome places as 
much expofed as molt in England. But where the 
ground cannot be prepared for fowing at that feafon, 
it may be performed the middle cr latter end of 
March, according to the feafon's being early or late ; 
for in backward iprings and in c Ad land, I have often 
fowed the Grafs in the middle of April with fuccefsj 
but there is danger in fowing late of dry weather, 
and efpecially if the land is light and dry ; for I have 
feen many times the whole furfc-.e of the ground re- 
moved by ftrong winds at that fe.ifon, fo that the feeds 
have been driven in heaps to one fide of the field. 
Therefore whenever the feeds are fown late in the 
fpring, it will be proper to roll the ground well foon 
after the feeds are fown, to fettle the furface, and pre- 
vent its being removed. 

The forts of feeds which are the beft for this pur- 
pofe, are the beft fort of upland hay-feeds, taken 
from the cleaned Paftures, where there are no bad 
weeds; if this feed is lifted to clean it from rubbifh, 
three, or at mofl four bufliels, will be fufticient to 
fow an acre of land. The other fort is the Trifolium 
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pratenfe album, which is commonly known by the 
names of White Dutch Clover, or White Honcy- 
fuckle Grafs. Eight pounds of this feed will be 
enough for one acre of land. The Grafs-feed fhould 
be fown firft, and then the Dutch Clover- feed may 
be afterward fown ; but they fhould not be mixed 
together, becaufe the Clover-feeds being the heavieft, 
will fall to the bottom, and confequently the ground 
will be unequally fown with them. 
After the feeds are fown, the ground fhould be 
lightly harrowed to bury the feeds ; but this fhonld be 
performed with a (hort- toothed harrow, other wife the 
feeds will be buried too deep. Two or three days af- 
ter fowing, if the furface of the ground is dry, it 
fhould be rolled with a Barley roller to break the clods 
and fmooth the ground, which will fettle it, and pre- 
vent the feeds from being removed by the wind. 
. When the feeds are come up, if the land fhould pro- 
duce many weeds, thefe fhould be drawn out before 
they grow fb tall as to overbear the Grafs •, for where 
this has been neglected, the weeds have taken fuch 
poffeflion of the ground, as to keep down the Grafs 
and ftarve it ; and when thefe weeds have been fuf- 
fered to remain until they have fhed their feeds, the 
land has been fo plentifully flocked with them, as 
•entirely to deftroy the Grafs therefore it is one of 
the principal parts of hulbandry, never to i lifter weeds 
to grow on the land. 

If the ground is rolled two or three times at proper 
diftances after the Grafs is up, it will prefs down the 
Grafs, and caufe it to make a thicker bottom for as 
the Dutch Clover will put out roots from every joint 
of the branches which are near the ground, fo by 
prefTing down the ftalks, the roots will mat fo clofely 
together* as to form a fward fo thick as to cover the 
whole furface of the ground, and form a green car- 
pet, which will better refift the drought. For if we 
do but examine the common Paftures in fummer (in 
moil of which there are patches of this White Honey- 
fuckle Grafs growing naturally) we ihall find thefe 
patches to be the only verdure remaining in the fields. 
And this the farmers in general acknowledge* is the 
fweeteft feed for all forts of cattle, yet never had any 
notion of propagating it by feeds till of late years. 
Nor has this been long practifed in England ; for till 
within a few years, that fome curious perfons imported 
the feed from Brabant, where it had been long culti- 
vated, there was not any of the feeds faved in Eng- 
land though now there are feveral perfons who fave 
the feeds here, which fucceed full as well as any of 
the foreign feeds which are imported. 
As this White Clover is an abiding plant, fo it is cer- 
tainly the very befl fort to fow where Paftures arc laid 
down to remain ; for as the hay- feeds which are taken 
from the beft Paftures, will be compofed of various 
forts of Grafs, fome of which may be but annual and 
others biennial, fo when thofe go off, there will be 
many and large patches of ground left bare and naked, 
if there is not a fufiicient quantity of the White Clover 
to fpread over and cover the land. Therefore a good 
fward can never be expected where this is not fown ; 
for in mofl of the natural Paftures, we find this plant 
makes no fmall fhare of the fward ; and it is equally 
good for wet and dry land, growing naturally upon 
gravel and clay in moft parts of England ; which is a 
plain indication how eafily this plant may be cultivated 
to great advantage, in moft forts of land throughout 
this kingdom. 

Therefore the true caufe why the land which is in til- 
lage is not brought to a good turf again, in the ufual 
method of hulbandry is, from the farmers not diftin : 
guifhing which Grafies are annual, from thofe which 
are perennial j for if annual or biennial Grafles are 
Ibwn, thefe will of courfe foon decay j fo that unlefs 
where fome of their feeds may have ripened and fallen, 
nothing can be expected on the land but what will 
naturally come up. Therefore this, together with the 
covetous method of laying down the ground with a 
crop of Corn, has occafioned the general failure of 
increafing the Pafture in many parts of England, 
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where it is how much more valuable than any ara&Ie 
land. 

After the ground has been fown in the manner before 
directed, and brought to a good fward, the way to 
preferve it good is, by conftantly roiling the ground 
with a heavy roller, every fprihg and ainumn, as hath 
been before directed. This piece of hulbandry is 
rarely practifed by farmers, but thole who do, find 
their account in it, for it is of great benefit to the 
Grafs. Another thing fhould alfo be carefully per- 
formed, which is, to cut up Docks, Dandelion; Knap- 
weed, and all fuch bad weeds, by their roots, every 
fpring and autumn ; this will increafe the quantity ot 
good Grafs, and preferve the Paftures in beauty. 
Dreffing of thefe Paftures every third year, is alfb a 
good piece of hufbandry, for otherwhe it cannot be 
expected the ground fhould continue to produce good 
crops. Befides this, it will be neceffary to change 
the feafbns of mowing, and not to mow the fame 
ground every year, but to mow one feafon, and feed 
the next ; for where the ground is every year mown, 
it mult be conftantly drefTed, as moft of the Grafs 
grounds near London, otherwife the ground will be 
loon exhaufted. 

Of late years there has been an emulation, efpecially 
among gentlemen, to improve their Paftures, by fow- 
ing feveral forts of Grafs-feeds ; and there have been 
fome perfons of little flrill in thefe matters, who have 
irhpofed on many ignorant people, by felling them 
feeds of fome foreign Grafs, recommending them for 
fome particular quality, but when tried have proved 
of little worth, whereby they have loft a feafon or 
two, and have had their work to begin again. There- 
fore I would advife every perfon, not to trull too 
much upon the faith of fuch practitioners, who, upon 
flight experiments, have ventured to recommend 
without judgment ; for of all the forts of Grafs-feeds 
which have been brought from America (of which I 
have, at various times, fown more than a hundred 
different fpecies) I have found none equal cb the com- 
mon Poa Grafs, which grows naturally in England, 
either for duration or verdure ; therefore that, and 
about fix or feven other forts, are the beft worth cul- 
tivating but the trouble of collecting thefe in quan- 
tity is fo great, as to deter moft people from attempt- 
ing it ; and in the purchafing of hay-feeds, there is 
generally more feeds of weeds than Grafs, which will 
fill the ground ; therefore for fome years paft, I have 
recommended and fown only the White Dutch Clo- 
ver- feeds, and have waited for the natural Grafs com- 
ing up arhongft it, and have generally fuccceded better 
this way than by fowing hay-feed with it ; for if the 
Pafture is duly weeded, rolled, and drefTed, all bad 
weeds may be deftroyed, and a fine durable turf ob- 
tained : whereas the fiurnet, and many other plants, 
which have been extolled as a good Winter pabulum, 
are of fhort duration, fo very improper for improving 
land ; nor are there two better plants yet known for 
the purpofe of fodder, than the Lucern and Saint- 
foin ; for where thefe are properly fown upon right 
foils and duly cultivated, they will produce a much 
greater quantity of food, than can be procured from 
the fame quantity of land, fowji with any other abid- 
ing plant: therefore I wifh thofe who are curious to 
have much fodder for their cattle, to apply themfelvcs 
to the culture of thefe, and not engage in uncertain 
experiments. 

PA VIA. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 260.- Efculus. Lin.. 
Gen. Plant. 420. The fcarlet, flowering, Horfe 
Cheflnut. 

The Characters are. 
The fewer has a fmall bellied empalement of one leaf in- 
dented in five parts at the top. The flower has five 
rcwidijh petals, waved and plaited on their borders, and 
narrow at their bafe, where they an infer ted in the em- 
palement. It hath eight fiamina which are declined, and 
as long as the petals, terminated by rifing fnmmits ; and 
a roundijh ger men fitting upon an awUfbapcd Jlyle, crowned 
by an acuminated Jligma. Thegermen afterward becomes 
an oral, Pearfbaped, leathery capfuk with three cells* 

10 A in 
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%ri which is fame times one, and at others t&o, aim: ft g lo- 
bular feeds. 

This genus of plants mould be ranged in the nrfl 
fccVichof Linnatsu's eighth clafs, which included thole 
plants whofe flowers "have eight (lamina and one 
ityle ; but he has joined this to the Horfe Cheftnut, 
under the title Efculus, and places it in his fevetuh 
clafs *, but as the flowers of this have eight (lamina, 
and thofe of the Horfe Cheftnut but feven j and the 
capfuie of this is fmooth, and that of the Horfe Cheft- 
nut prickly, fo they may be very well feparated. 
There is but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Pvvia (OtJewdria.) Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 260. The f car- 
le! Jlcrfe Cheftnut. Dr. Linnauis titles it, Efculus flo- 
ribus octandris. Sp. Plant. 344. Efculus with flowers 
hc.ving eight ft twin a. 

This plant grows naturally in Carolina and the Bra- 
zils v from the firft the feeds were brought to Eng- 
land, where the plants have been of late years much 
cultivated in the gardens. In Carolina it is but of 
humble growth, feldom rifing more than eight or ten 
J'eet high the italic is pretty thick and woody, fend- 
ing otic fevcral branches, which fpread out on every 
iule, which are garniflied with hand-fhaped leaves, 
compofed of five or fix fpear-fhaped lobes, which unite 
at their bale where they join the foot-italk ; they are 
of a light green, having a rough furface, and are (aw- 
ed on their edges ; thefe have long foot-fkalks, and 
Hand oppofirc on the branches. The flowers are 
produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches, 
Handing upon long naked foot-ftalks, which fuftain 
live or fix tubulous flowers fpread open at the top, 
where the petals are irregular in fize and length, hav- 
ing an appearance of a lip flower; they are of a 
bright red colour, and have eight (lamina the length 
of the petals. When the flowers fade, the germon 
1 wells to a Pear-fliaped fruit, with a thick ruflet co- 
ver having three cells, one of which, and (bmetimcs 
two, are pregnant with globular feeds. It flowers in 
July, and the feeds fometimes ripen here in autumn. 
It may be propagated by (owing the feeds in the 
ipring, upon a moderate hot-bed covered with light 
fandy earth •, and when the plants come up, they 
fhould be carefully cleared from weeds, but they mull- 
not be tran fplan ted until the year following. But as 
thefe feedling plants are tender while they are young, 
fo they fhould be covered with mats the following 
winter-, and this fhould be carefully performed in 
autumn, when the early frolts begin lor as the tops 
of thefe young plants are very tender, fo a final 1 froft 
will pinch them ; and when the tops are killed, they 
generally decay to the ground ; and when this hap- 
pens, they feldom make good plants after. There- 
fore this fhould be conflantly obferved for two or three 
years at lead, by which time the plants will have got- 
ten ftrength enough to rcfift the froft, when they 
fliould be removed juft before they begin to lhoot, and 
placed either in a nurfery to be trained up, or other- 
wife where they are to remain ; obferving, if the feafon 
proves dry, to water them until they have taken root, 
as alfo to lay fome mulch upon the furface of the 
ground, to prevent the fun and wind from drying it 
too fall ; and as the plants advance, the lateral 
brandies Ihould be pruned off, in order to reduce 
them to regular ftcms. 

You mull alfo obferve to dig the ground about their 
roots every fpring, that it may be loofe, to admit the 
fibres of the roots, which, while young, are too ten- 
' der to penetrate the ground if it be very hard. 
With this management the plants will greatly ad- 
vance, and in -four or five years will produce flowers 
an«^ often fruits, which in warm fcafons ripen 
enough to grow, fo that the plants may be multiplied 
therefrom very raft. 

This tree may alfo be propagated by budding or 
grafting it upon the common Horfe Cheftnut, which 
is the common method practifed by the nurferymen ; 
hut the trees thus raifed, feldom make a good ap- 
pearance long, for the common Horfe Cheftnut will 
nc more than twice the fize of the other, and fre- 
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qucntly put out flioots below the graft, and (bmcumei 

the grafts are blown out of the flocks, after ten years 

growth but thefe flocks render the trees hartiyj and 
of a larger growth. 

PAULLINI A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 446*. Serjapa. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. tab. 35. Curuiu. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 34. tab. 35. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fpreading permanent empalemctit, an?- 
pofed of four fmall oval leaves* It hath four oblong oval 
petals twice the fize of the empalement, and eight Jhort 
ft a win a, terminated by fmall fummits, with a turbinated 
germen, having three obtufe corners, fn'pporting three 
Jhort flender ftyles, crowned by fprc tiding fligmas. The 
gcrmen afterward turns A? a large three-cornered capfuie 
with three cells, each containing one aim oft oval feed. The 
capfuie of Plunder's Serjana has the feeds faftened to the 
baje, and that of Cur urn has the feeds growing to the Hp, 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnrcus's eighth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have eight ftamina and three ftyles. 

The Species arc, 

1. Paullinia (Serf ana) foliis ternatis, petiolis teretiul- 
culis, foliolis ovato-oblongis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 365. 
Three-leaved Paidlinia with taper foot-ftalks, and oblong 
oval lobes to the leaves. Serjana fcandens, triphylhi 
& r a c e m ofa . Plum. No v. Gen. 34. Climbing branching 
Serjana with three leaves. 

2. Paullinia (Mexicana) foliis bitcrnatis, petiolis mar- 
ginatis, foliis ovatis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 366. 
P-aullinia with nine lobes in each leaf bordered foot -ft rdks, 
having oval entire lobes. Serjana fcandens cnneaphylla 
cV racemofa. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. Climbing branching 
Serjana zvith nine leaves. 

3. Paullinia {Cururu) foliis ternatis, foliolis cuncifor- 
mibus, obtufis fubdentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 365. Three- 
leaved Paidlinia with trifoliate leaves having wedgc-jhaped 
lobes, which are obtufe and fomewhat indented. Cururu 
fcandens triphylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 34. Climbing 
three-leaved Cururu. 

4. Paullinia {Cttrajfavica) foliis biternatis, foliolis ova- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 366. Paullina zvith double trifoliate 
leaves, having oval fmuated lobes. Cururu fcandens 
cnneaphylla, frudtu racemofo rubro. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 34. Climbing nine-leaved Cururu, with a red branch- 
ing fruit. 

5. Paullinia (Pinnata) foliis pinnatis, foliolis incifis, 
petiolis marginatis. Hort. Cliff. 52. Paullinia zvith 
winged leaves whofe lobes are cut, and bordered foot- 
ftalks. Cururu icandens pentaphylla. Plum. Nov, 
Gen. 37. Climbing five-leaved Cururu. 

6. Paullinia (Tomentofa) foliis pinnatis tomentofis, fo- 
liolis ovatis incifis, petiolis marginatis. Paullinia zvith 
winged zvoolly leaves whofe lobes are oval, cut on their 
edges, and bordered foot-ftalks. Cururu fcandens, pen- 
taphylla & villofa, fruclu racemofo rubro. Houft. 
MSS. Climbing Cururu zvith five leaves which are hairy, 
and a red fruit growing in long bunches. 

Thefe plants all grow naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where there are feveral other fpecies which are not 
here enumerated. They have climbing ftalks with 
tendrils at each joint, by which they fallen themfelves 
to the neighbouring trees, and rife to the height of 
thirty or forty feet, garnifhed at each joint with one 
leaf, which in fome fpecies is compofed of three lobes 
like Trefoil, in others of five lobes ; fome have nine-, 
and others have many lobes. Thcfc are in fome fpecies 
entire, in others they are indented at the point, and 
fome are cut on their edges ; in fome fpecies their 
furface is fmooth, in others they arc woolly. The 
flowers come out in long bunches like thofe of Cur- 
rants 5 they are fmall and white, lb make no figure ; 
thefe are fucceeded by three-cornered capfules having 
three cells, which in the Cururu of Plumier, contain 
round ifh feeds but thofe of die Serjana have winged 
feeds like thofe of the Maple reverfed, being fattened 
at the extremity of the wing to the capfuie, the feed 
hanging; downward. 

As thefe plants are fo tender as not to live through the. 
winter in Kmrland, unlcfs they are placed in a warm 
- ftove, 
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ftove, and requiring a large (hare of room, they are 
jeldom propagated in Europe, unlefs in botanic gar- 
dens for the fake of variety, for their flowers have 
very little beauty to recommend them. 
They are propagated by feeds, which mull be ob- 
tained from the countries where they naturally grow, 
for they do not produce feeds in England. Thefe 
fhould be fown in fmall pots, filled with light earth, 
as foon as they arrive, and the pots lhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark. If thefe 
feeds arrive in the autumn, the pots mould be plunged 
into the bark-bed in the ftovc, and then there will be 
a probability of the plants coming up the following 
fpring ; but thofe feeds which do not arrive here till 
fpring, will not come up the fame year, fo the pots 
in which they are fown, lhould be plunged into a 
moderate hot- bed under a frame, where they may be 
continued all the fummer, bur in the autumn they 
lhould be removed into the {love, where they lhould 
remain during the winter, and as the earth in the 
pots will be dry, fo they mould be now and then wa- 
tered, but it fhould be given fparingly. The follow- 
ing fpring the pots Jhould be removed out of the Hove 
and plunged into a new hot-bed under a frame, which 
will bring up the plants in about fix weeks if the feeds 
are ^ood. When the plants are fit to remove, they 
fhould be each planted in a fmall pot filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obferving to fhade them every day from the fun till 
they have taken new root, after which they lhould 
have free air admitted to them daily, in proportion to 
the warmth of the feafon. In the autumn they mull 
be removed into the bark -Hove, where they fhould 
conllantly remain, and mull be treated in the fame way 
as other tender plants. 

1 } EACH. See Persica. 

PEAR. See Pvrus. 

PEAS. SeePisuM. 

PEAS EVERLASTING. See Lathvrus. 

PEDICLE is that part of a llalk which immediately 
fuftains the leaf, a flower, or a fruit, and is com- 
monly called a foot-ftalk. 

PEDICULAR IS, Rattle, Cocks-comb, orLoufe- 

wort. 

There are four different kinds of this plant, whicli 
grow wild in pafturcs in feveral parts of England, 
and in fome low meadows are very troublefome to 
the pallurcs, efpecially one fore with yellow flowers, 
which rifes to be a foot high, or more, and is often 
in fuch plenty, as to be the moll predominant plant ; 
but this is very bad food for cattle, and when it is 
mowed with the Grafs for hay, renders it of little 
value. The feeds of this plant arc generally ripe by 
the time the Grafs is mowed, fo that whenever per- 
fons take Grafs -feed for fowing, they fhould be very 
careful that none of this feed is mixed with it. As 
thefe plants are never cultivated, I fhall not trouble 
the reader with their feveral varieties. 
PEG A NUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 530. Harmala. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 257. tab. 133. Wild A (Tynan Rue. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalemcnt, compofed of five 
narrow ere el leaves the length of the petal. It has five 
oblong oval petals which fpread open, and fifteen awl- 
Jhapcd ftamina about half the length of the petals, whofe 
hafes fpread into a nettarium under the germen, and arc 
terminated by ercEl oblong fummits. It has a three-cor- 
nered roundifb germen, elevated at the hafe of the flower, 
with a three-cornered flendcr ftyle the length of the fiim- 
7v.it s, and three, jligmas which arc longer than the flyle. 
The gennen afterward becomes a roundijh three-cornered 
enpfide, having three cells, filled with oval acute-pointed 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 

Linnxus's eleventh clafs, which includes thofe plants 

whofe flowers have from eleven to nineteen ftamina, 

and one flyle. 

We have but one Species in the Englifh gardens 

at pre lent, viz. 

Pecanum (Harmala]' foVus multifidis. Hort. Upfal. 144.. * 
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Peganum with many -pointed haves. Harmala. Dotjl 
. Pempt. 121. Ruta fylveftris, fiorc magno albo. C.B.F. 
336. TVild Rue with a large white flower. 
This plant grows naturally in Spain and Syria ; it ha$ 
a root as large as a man's little finger, which by age 
becomes woody. The llalks decay every autumn, 
and new ones arife in the fpring; thefe grow about a 
foot long, and divide into feveral fmall branches, 
which are gamifhed with oblong thick leaves cut into 
feveral narrow fegments > they are of a dark green, 
and of a gUmmy bitterifh taftc. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches, fitting clofe be- 
tween the leaves ; they are compofed of five roundifli 
white petals, which open like a Rofe, having fifteen 
awl-lhapeditamina, terminated by oblong, yellow, erect 
fummits. In the center is fi tuated a roundifli three- 
cornered germen, having a three-cornered flyle the 
length of the flam in a, with three fligmas which are 
longer than the ftyle. The germen afterward becomes 
a roundifli three-cornered capfule, having three cells, 
which contain feveral oval acute-pointed feeds. It 
flowers in July, and in warm {umnicrs the feeds will 
ripen here in the autumn. 

It is propagated by feeds, which lhould be (own thinly 
on a bed of light earth the beginning of April, and 
when the plants come up, they mult" be conftantfy 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
will require till the end of OcTqber, or the begin- 
ning of November, when their llalks decay. At which 
lime, if the bed is covered with tanners bark, allies, 
faw-dufl, or fuch like covering to keep out the froil, 
it will be a fecure way to preferve the roots, which 
when young are fomewhuL tender. 'I'he following 
March the roots may be taken up 4 and tranfplanted 
into a warm fituation and a dry foil, where they will 
continue. feveral years. This is fometimcs ufed in 
medicine. 

PEL EC IN US. See Riser rula. . 
PELLITORY OF SPAIN. See Anthemis. 
PELLITORY OF THE WALL. Sec Pa- 
ri ET ARIA. 

PELT A RI A. Jacq. Vind. 260. Lin. Gen. Plant; 
806. Mountain Treacle Muftard. 

The Characters arc, 
The empale in en t of the flower is compofed of four finally 
concave, coloured leaves which fall off $ tb? flower has four 
petals placed in form of a crofs, whofe necks are Jhorter 
than the empalemcnt, and fix awl-Jhaped ftamina, two of 
which are Jhorter than the empalemcnt, terminated by 
fingle fummits, with a roundifli germen fupporting a Jhort 
flyle, crowned by an obtufc ftigma. The germen afterward 
becomes n roundifli comprefjed pod with one cell, containing 
one roundijh feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firll fection of 
Linnaeus's fifteenth clafs, intitled Tetradynamia Sili- 
culofa, the flower having four long and two fhort fta- 
mina, and the feeds being included in fliort pods. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Pelt aria (Alliacea.) Jacq. Vind. 2.60. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
9 1 o. Peltaria or T >-eacle Muftard. Thlafpi montanum, 
gJafti folio majtis. C. 13. P. 106. Mountain Treacle 
Muftard with a JVoad leaf 

This plant grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Auftria and Iftria ; it is a biennial, fo generally dies 
loon after the feeds are perfected. It rifes with an 
upright branching ftalk about a foot high, garniflicd 
with hcart-fliapcd fmooth leaves, which embrace the 
flalks with their bafc ; the i talks are terminated by 
cluflcrs of white flowers growing in form of umbels, 
each flower having four petals placed in form .of a 
crofs ; thefe are iucceeded by roundijh comprefled 
pods, each containing one feed of the fame form. 
The plant flowers in May, and the feeds ripen' in July. 
This is eafily propagated by feeds, which may be 
fown in fmall patches in the borders of the flower- 
garden the beginning of April, and when the plants 
are up, there fhould be four or five left in each patch % 
the others' fhould be pulled out, to give thefe room to 
grow ; after this, they will require no other culture 
but to keep them clean from weeds. 

PENDU- 
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PENDULOUS HEADS OF FLOWERS 

are ftich as hang downward. 

P l\ N N ATE D. A pennatcd leaf (called in Latin 
Folium Pennatttm) is a compound leaf, divided into 
leveral parts (each of which is called a lobe,) placed 
along the middle rib, either alternately, or by. pairs. 
When the middle rib is terminated by an odd lobe, 
it is laid to be unequally pennatcd, and equally pen- 
naced, when it is not terminated by an odd lobe. 
When the lobes are all nearly of the fame form and 
bignefs, it is called an uniform pen na ted leaf ; when 
they are not fq, it is faid to be difform. Examples 
of pen na ted leaves are the Am, Walnut, &c. 

PEN N Y R OYAL See Pulegium. 

P ENTA PETA LOUS FLOWERS arefuch 
as have five leaves. 

PEN TA PETES. Lin. Gen. Plant 757. Alcea. 
Rail Supp. £23. 

The Characters are, 
'the flown- has for the moft part a double tmpaJement the 
outer being fmall and compofed of three leaves, the inner 
is cut into Jive parts which are refiexed. It has five ob- 
long petals which fpreadopen, and fifteen narrow ftamina 

joined in a tube at their bafe, with five long coloured fum- 
mits, which are ereft and barren ; between each of thefe 
are three ftamina, terminated by oblong ereel fummits. It 
has a rourrdijb germen, with a cylindrical ftyle the length 
of the ftamina, crowned by a thick ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes an oval capfule with five cells, filled 
with oblong feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third lection of 
Lin nanus's fixtcenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole Mowers have many ftamina which are connect- 
ed with the ftyle, forming together a column. 

We have but one Species of this genus at prefent 
in the Englifh gardens, viz. 
Pentapetes {Phoenicia) foliis haftato-lanceolatis ferratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 698. Pentapetes with balbert-pointed, 
fpcar-fhaped, fawed leaves. Alcea Indica lucido hafta- 
to folio, More bfattarie Phccnici'o. Raii Supp. 523. 
Indian Vervain Mallow with a lucid fpear-Jbaped leaf 
and a fcarlct flower like Moth Mullein* 
This plant grows naturally in India, from whence I have 
feveral times received the feeds ; it is an annual plant 
which dies in the autumn, foon after it has ripened 
the feeds. It hath an upright ftalk from two to near 
three feet high, fending out fide branches the whole 
length ; thole from the Tower part of the (talks are the 
longeft, the others gradually dimintfh, fo as to form 
a fort of pyramid. Thefe are garnifhed with leaves, 
of di fie rent forms j the lower leaves, which are larg- 
eft, are cut on their fides towards the bafe into two 
fide lobes which are fhort, and the middle is extend- 
ed two or three inches farther in length, fo that the 
leaves greatly refemble the points of halberts in their 
fhapc ; they are (lightly fawed on their edges, and 
are of a lucid green on their upper fide, but are paler 
on their under, landing upon pretty long foot-fralks. 
The leaves which are on the upper part of the 
branches are much narrower, and fome of them have 
very fin all indentures on their fides 5 thefe fit clofer 
to the ftalks, and arc placed alternately. From the 
wings of the ftalks the flowers come out - 9 they are 
for the moft part (ingle, but fometimes there are two 
anting at the fame place from the fides of the foot- 
ftalk of the- leaves. The foot-ftalk of th« Mower is 
Ihort and (lender. The exterior empalemcnt of the 
flower is compofed of three (hort leaves, which fall 
off loon > the interior is, of one leaf, cut at the top 
into five acute fegments, Vhich fpread open, and are 
almofl: as long as the petal. The flower is of one pe- 
tal, cut into five- obtule fegments almoft to the bottom, 
but as they are joined and fall off in one piece, (b the 
Rower is monopetalous, according to Mr. Ray and 
Tournefort. In the center of the flower arifes a fhort | 
thick column, to which adhere fifteen (hort. ftamina, 
terminated by oblong erect fummits, and between 
every third ftamina is fituated a larger ftamina, with | 
an oblong creft fummit of a deep red colour i thefe 
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five large fummits are barren, having no £iri;ia J3> 
cundens upon them. Between the (lamina is fituated 
a roundifh germen, fuppbrting a fly'e the length of 
the ftamina, which is crowned by a thick ifi L *«na. 
Thefe being all joined at their bafe into a fort or co- 
lumn, diftinguifh the tribe to which it belongs,, 
which is the maivaceous Jo that though the flower at 
prft appearance greatly refcmbles the flowers of Moth 
Mullein,- yet upon examination of its eftential cha- 
racters, it will be found to belong to the clafs here- 
mentioned. The flowers are of a fine fcarlct colour, 
appearing in- July; and are fucceeded by rou.ndifii 
capfules with five cells, which are a little woody, 
each cell inclofing three or four oblong feeds, which 
ripen in the autumn. 

The feeds of this plant muft be fown upon a good 
hot-bed early in March, and when the plants are fit* 
to tranfplant, there fhould be a new hot- bed prepared 
to receive them, into which fhould be plunged fome 
fmall pots filled with good kitchen-garden earth ; in? 
each of thefe mould be one plant put, giving them a 
little water to fetde the earth to their roots ; they muft 
alfo be /haded from the fun till they have taken new 
root, then they fliould be treated in the fame way as 
other tender exotic plants, admitting the free air to 
them every day in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, and covering the glaOes with mats every even- 
ing to keep them warm. When the plants are ad- 
vanced in their growth fo as to fill the pets with their 
roots, they fhould be fi lifted into larger pots, filled 
with the lame fort of earth as before, and plunged 
into another hot- bed, where they may remain as long 
as they can ftand under the glafics of the bed with- 
out being injured *, and afterward they muft be re- 
moved either into a (love or a gialVcafc, where they 
may belcreened from the cold, and in warm weather 
have plenty of frefh air admitted to them. "With 
this management the plants will begin to flower, early 
in July, and there will be a fuccefilon of flowers con- 
tinued till the end of September, during which time 
they will make a good appearance. The feeds ripen 
gradually after each other in the fame fuccefiion as 
the flowers were produced, fo they fhould be gather- 
ed as fbon as their capfules begin to open at the top. 
Thefe plants are fometimes turned out of the pots, 
when they are ftrong and planted in warm borders, 
where, if the feafons prove very warm, the plants 
will flower pretty well ; but thefe very rarely per- 
fect their feeds, fo that in order to have them in per- 
fection, they muft be treated in the manner before 
directed. 

PENT APH YLLOIDES. See Potcntilla. 
PENTHORUM. Gronov. Virg. 51. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 580. 

The Characters are, 

The flower hath a permanent empahmeni of one leaf cut 
into five equal fegments ; the flower has fometimes five 
fmall narrow petals fituated between the fegments of the 
empalemcnt i and ten equal briftly ftrmina twice the length 
of the empalemcnt, which are permanent, terminated by 
roundifh deciduous fummits. it hath a coloured germen 
with five flyles the length of the ftamina, crowned by ob- 
tufe fligmas and a Jhigle five-cot ncred conical capfule ha- 
ving five cells, filled with fmall compreffed feeds. 
This genus of. plants is ranged Ln the fourth fefHon of 
Linnaius's tenth clafs, intitlcd Decandria Pentagynia, 
'which contains thofe plants whofe flowers have ten 
(lamina and five ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Penthorvm (Seasides.) Gron. Virg. 51. Lin. Sp, 620. 
Penthorum like Houjleck. 

This is a biennial plant, which grows naturally in 
Virginia. The ftalks rife about a foot high, garnilh- 
ed with oblong leaves placed alternately, and arc ter- 
minated by clufters of green ifh yellow flowers, which 
make little appearance •, thefe are fucceeded by five- 
cornered conical capfules, filled with fmall compreffed 
feeds. The flowers appear the latter end of July, and 
the feeds ripen in the autumn. 

As 
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As this plant makes but a mean appearance, fb it is 
rarely cultivated, except in botanic gardens for the 
lake of variety ; but fuch as are defirous to have it, 
lhould low the feeds on a moift fhady fpot of ground, 
and when the plants come up, if they are thinned 
and kept clean from weeds, they will require no 

other culture. 
PEONY. See P^onia. 
PEPO. See Cucurbita. 

PERENNIAL PLANTS are fuch whofe roots 
will abide many years, whether they retain their leaves 
in winter or not ; thofe which retain their leaves are 
called Evergreens, but fuch as caft their leaves are 
called Deciduous or Perdifols. Some of thefe have 
annual ftalks, which die to the root every autumn, 
and (hoot up again in the fpring » to which Jungius 
oives the title of Radix reltibilis. 

PERESKIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. tab. 26. Cactus. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 539. Goofcberry, vulgo. 
The Characters are, 

hath a Rofe-Jhaped flower confuting of feveral leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, wbofe cup afterward becomes 
a [oft, flefhy, globular fruit befet with leaves. In the 
middle of the fruit are many flat roundijh feeds included in 
a mucilage. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Pereskia {Aculeata) aculeata, More albo, fru&u flavaf- 
cente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. Prickly Pcrefkia with a 
white flower, and a yellowiflj fruit. Cactus caule tereti 
arboreo fpinofo, foliis lanceolato-ovatis. Lin. Hort. 
Upfal. 122. Cablus with a taper, tree-like, prickly ft alk, 
and fpear-fljaped oval leaves. 

This plant grows in fome parts of the Spanifli Weft- 
Indies, from whence it was brought to the Englifh 
fettlements in America, where it is called a Goofe- 
berry, and by the Dutch it is called Blad Apple. It 
hath many (lender branches which will not iupport 
themfelves, fo muft be fupported by ftakes, otherwife 
they will trail on whatever plants grow near them. 
Thefe branches, as alfo the ftem of the plant, are be- 
fet with long whitilh fpines, which arc produced in 
tufts. The leaves are roundifh, very thick, and fuc- 
culent, and the fruit is about the lize of a Walnut, 
having tufts of fmall leaves on it, and hath a whitifli 
mucilaginous pulp. 

It may be propagated by planting of the cuttings 
during any of the furnmer months : thefe cuttings 
fhould be planted in pots filled with frclh light earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obferving to (hade them from the fun in the heat of 
the day, as alio to refrelh them every third or fourth 
day with water. In about two months the cuttings 
will have made good roots, when they may be care- 
fully taken out of the pots, and each planted into a 
feparate pot filled with frefh earth, and then plunged 
into the hot-bed again, where they may remain dur- 
ing the fummer feafon ; but at Michaelmas, when 
the nights begin to be cold, they mould be removed 
into the ftove, and plunged into the bark- bed. Dur- 
ing the winter feafon the plants muft be kept warm, 
and fhould be watered twice a week ; but in cold 
weather it lhould not be given in large quantities. 
In fummer they muft have a large fliare of air, and 
muft be more plentifully watered, but they lhould 
conftantly remain in the ftove ; for though they will 
bear the open air in fummer in a warm fituation, yet 
they will make no progrefs if they are placed abroad •, 
nor do they thrive near fo well in the dry ftove, as 
when they are plunged in the tan ; fo that the beft 
way is to let them next a trellis, at the back of the 
tan-bed, to which their branches may be fattened, to 
prevent their trailing on other plants. This plant has 
not as yet produced either flowers or fruit in England, 
but as there are.feveral plants pretty well grown in the 
gardens of the curious, we may expect fome of them 

will flower in a fhort time. 
PERICLYMENUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 608. 
tab. 578. Caprifolium. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 608. tab. 
379 Lonicera. Lin. Gen. Plant. 210- Honeyfuckle > 
in French, Cbevrefeuille* 
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The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower 'is fmall, end cut into five 
parts fitting upon the germcn. The flower is of one petal, 
having an oblong tube, which is cut at the top into five 
fegments which turn backward. It has five awl -frj aped 
Jlamiita aim oft the length of the petal, terminated by oblong 
funmits, and a roundifh germ en fit ua ted below the flower, 
fupported by a Jlender flyle 9 crowned by an obtufe fligma. 
The germen afterward becomes an nmbi Heated berry with 
two cells, each containing one roundifh feed. 
This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnasus placed in the 
flrfl: fe&ion of his fifth clafs, which includes thole 
plants whofe flowers have five ftamina and oneftyle, 
and joins it to the Lonicera of Plumier, and the Chit- 
mascerafus of Tourncfort ; but as the flowers of this 
genus differ greatly in their form from either of 
thoie genera, fo I have taken the liberty of feparating 
it from them. 

The Species arc^ 
Periclymenum (Sempcrvirens) fioribus capitatis ter- 
minalibus omnibus connatis fempervirentibus. Honey- 
fuckle with flowers growing in beads at the end of the 
branches, and evergreen leaves joined round the ft alk. 
Periclymenum perforatum Virgin ianum fempervirens 
& florens. H. L. Perfoliate, evergreen, Virginia Ha- 
neyfucklc which always flo wers, commonly called T r -impel 
Honeyfuckle, 

Periclymenum {Raccmofum) raccmis lata\ii;bus op- 
pofitis, fioribus pendulis, foliis lanceolatis integerri- 
mis. Honeyfuckle with flowers in long bunches growing 
oppqfite, hanging down, and entire Jpear-/haped leaves. 
Periclymenum racemofum fiore Havafcente, fructu 
niveo. Hort. Elth. 306. tab. 228. Honeyfuckle with 
yellowi/h flowers growing in bunches, and a fnowy fruit. 
Periclymenum {Verticillat urn) corynibis tcrminali- 
bus, foliis ovatis verticillatis petiolatis. Honeyfuckle 
with round bunches of flowers at the end of the branches^ 
and oval leaves growing in whorls, having foot-ftalks. 
Periclymenum aliud arborefcens ramulis inflexis, 
flore corallino. Plum. Cat. 17. Another tree-like Ho- 
'ney-fuckle with inflexed branches, and a coral-coloured 
flower. 

Periclymenum (Germanicum) capitulis ovatis imbri- 
catis tcrminalibus, foliis omnibus diftinctis. Honey- 
fuckle with oval imbricated heads terminating the ftalks, 
and the leaves diflindl. Caprifolium Gcrmanicum. Dod. 
p. 411. The German Honeyfuckle. 
Periclymenum (Italicum) fioribus verticillatis tcr- 
minalibus fellilibus, foliis lummis connato-perfoliatis. 
Hort.. Cliff. 45. Honeyfuckle with whorls of flowers fit- 
ting clofc at the ends of the branches, and the upper leaves 
furrounding the ftalk. Caprifolium Italicum. Dod. p. 
4 1 1 . Italian Honeyfuckle. 
6. Periclymenum {Vulgar e) fioribus corymbofis ter- 
minalibusj foliis hirfutis diftinctis, viminibus tenui- 
oribus. Honeyfuckle with a corymbus of flowers termi- 
nating the ftalks, hairy leaves growing diftinft, and very 
Jlender branches, commonly caUed Engli/h Honeyfuckle, or 
Woodbine. 

Periclymenum {America num) fioribus verticillatis 
terminalibus fellilibus, foliis connato-perfoliatis fem- 
pervirentibus glabris. Honeyfuckle with whorled flowers 
fitting clofc, terminating the ftalks, and fmooth ever- 
green leaves furrounding the ftalks. Caprifolium per- 
foratum fempervirens, fioribus fpeciofis. Hort. Chelf. 
The evergreen Honeyfuckle, having beautiful flowers. 
The firtt fort grows naturally in Virginia, and many 
other parts of North America, but has been long 
cultivated in the En glim gardens by the title of Vir- 
ginia Trumpet Honeyfuckle. Of thefe there are two 
varieties, if not dictinct fpecies, one being much 
hardier than the other. The old fort, which came 
from Virginia, has ftronger moots the leaves are of 
a brighter green ; the bunches of flowers are larger, 
and deeper coloured than the other which came from 
Carolina. Thefe plants have the appearance of the 
common Honeyfuckle, but the fhoots are weaker 
than any of thofe, except the wild fort called Wood- 
bine; they are of apurplilh red colour, and fmooth. 
The leaves are of an oblong oval (hapc inverted, and 
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clofcly furround the ftalk ; of a lucid green on their 
upper fide, but pale on their under. The flowers 
are produced in bunches at the end of the branches j 
thefe have long (lender tubes, which are enlarged at 
the top, where they are cut into five almoft equal 
fegments. The outfide of the flower is of a bright 
fearlet, and the in fide yellow ; they have great ap- 
pearance of the Honey fuckle, but are not lb deeply 
divided, nor are the fegments refiexed. They have 
no odour, buc for the beauty of their flowers, and 
their long continuance, together with their leaves be- 
ing evergreen, they are preferved in molt curious 
gardens. 

Thefe plants (hould be planted againft walls or pales, 
to which their branches iTiould be trained for fup- 
port, otherwife they will fall to the ground ; for they 
cannot be reduced to heads like many of the Honey- 
fuck les, becaufe their branches are too weak and 
rambling, and are liable to be killed in fevere win- 
ters-, therefore they ihould be planted to a warm al- 
pect, where they will begin to flower the latter end 
of June, and there will be a fucceflion of flowers till 
the autumn. Thefe are propagated by laying down 
their young branches, which will eafily take root, and 
may be afterward treated like the Honey Hi cklc. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica-, this 
hath many (lender branches which cannot fupport 
ihemfelves, but trail upon any neighbouring bullies. 
They grow eight or ten feet long, are covered with a 
brown bark, and garni (lied with fpear-Ihaped leaves 
about two inches anil a half long, and one broad in 
the middle of a lucid green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under, Handing by pairs oppofite. The 
. flowers come out from the fide of the branches at 
each joint they are ranged on each fide the foot- 
italk in long bunches like Currants. The bunches 
come out oppofite •, they are three or four inches 
long. The flowers are final], of a yellowifli green, 
. and are fucceeded by fmall berries of a fnow white 
colour, from whence the plant is called Snowberry- 
bufh in America. 

The third fort grows naturally in fome of the iflands 
in the Weft-Indies ; this rifes with a lhmbby llalk 
ten or twelve feet high, fending out many (lender 
branches, covered with a light brown bark, garnifli- 
ed with oval leaves near two inches long, and an inch 
and a quarter broad, four of them coming out at each 
joint in whorls round the (talk ; they ftand upon Ihort 
foot-llalks, and have one ftrong midrib, with feveral 
veins running from the midrib to the fides. The 
flowers come out in round bunches at the end of the 
branches ; Lhcy arc of a deep coral colour on their 
outfide, but of a pale red within. This was found 
growing in Jamaica by the late Dr. Houftoun, who 
brought it to England. 

Thefe two forts arc too tender to thrive in this coun- 
try without artificial heat •, they arc propagated by 
feeds, which muft be procured from the countries 
where they naturally grow, for they do not ripen feeds 
here. Thefe Ihould be fown in pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, where they may remain till 
the autumn, for the plants rarely come up the firft I 
year •, fo the pots Ihould be removed into the ftove I 
for the winter feafon, and the following fpring placed I 
on a frefh hot-bed, which will bring up the plants I 
and when they are fit to remove, they ihould be each I 
planted in afeparate fmall pot filled with light earth, I 
and plunged into a frcfli hot-bed, fhading them from I 
the fun till they have taken new root, after which 
they muft be treated in the manner as other tender I 
plants from thofe countries. As the plants obtain 
itrcngth, they Ihould be more hardily treated, by 
placing them abroad in a flickered fituation for two I 
months or ten weeks, in the warmeft part of the fum- I 
mer, and in the winter they may be placed in a dry I 
ftove, kept to a moderate temperature of warmth, I 
where they will thrive, and produce their flowers in I 

the autumn. J 
. The fourth fort is the common Dutch or German I 
. Honcvfuckle, which has been generally fuppofed the J 



fame with the Englifli wild fort called Woodbine, but 
is undoubtedly a very different fpecies, for the ihoots 
of this are much ftronger. The plants may be train- 
ed with ftems, and formed into heads, which the wild 
fort cannot, their branches being too weak and trail- 
ing for this purpofe. The branches of this are fmootb, 
of a purplifh colour, garnilhed with oblong oval 
leaves three inches Ipng, and an inch and three quar- 
ters broad, of a lucid green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under, having very fhort fooc-ftalks ; 
they are placed by pairs, but are not joined at their 
bafe. The flowers are produced in. bunches at the end 
of the branches, eacli flower arifing out of a fcaly 
cover, which cover, after the flowers fade, forms an 
oval head, whole fcales lie over each other like thofe 
outfide, and yellowilh within, of a very agreeable 
of fifli. The flowers are of a reddiih colour on their 
odour. This fort flowers in June, Julv, and Au- 
guft. There are two other varieties of this ipecies, 
one is called the long blowing, and the other the late 
red Honeyfuckle. 

The fifth fort is commonly called the Italian Honey- 
iuckle 5 of this there are two or three varieties, the 
early white Honeyfuckle is one ; this is the h>ft which 
flowers, always appearing in May. The branches of 
th is are (lender, covered with a light green bark, and 
garnifhed with oval leaves of a thin texture, placed 
by pairs, fitting clofe to the branches, but thofe which 
are fituated toward the end of the branches, join at 
their bafe, fothat the ftalk forms as if it came through 
the leaves. The flowers are produced in whorled 
bunches at the end of the branches they are white, 
and have a very fragrant odour, but are of fliort du- 
ration, fo that in about a fortnight they are entirely 
over ; and foon after the leaves appear as if blip-hte'd 
and fickly, making an indifferent appearance the whole 
fummer, which has rendered them lefs valued than 
the others. The other variety is the yellow Italian 
Honeyfuckle, which is the next in fucceflion to the 
white. The ihoots of this are much like thofe of the 
former, but have a darker bark •, the leaves are alio 
of a deeper green 5 the flowers are of a ycllowifh red, 
and appear foon after the white 5 they are not of much 
longer duration, and are fucceeded by red berries, 
containing one hard feed inclofed in a foftpulp, which 
ripens in the autumn. 

The fixth fort is the common wild Englifh Honey- 
fuckle or Woodbine; this grows naturally in the 
hedges in many parts of England. The branches are 
very (lender and hairy, trailing over the neighbour- 
ing buihes, and twining round the boughs of trees ; 
the leaves are oblong, hairy, and dillincr, not join- 
ed at their bafe ; they are placed oppofite the flow- 
ers are produced in long bunches at the end of the 
branches. There are two varieties, one with white, 
and the other yellowifli red flowers. Thefe appear 
in July, and there is a fucceflion of flowers till the 
autumn. 

There is alfo a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
and one with cut leaves fomewhat like die leaves of 
Oak, and one of thefe with variegated leaves but, 
as thefe are accidental varieties, I have not enumerat- 
ed them. 

The feventh fort, is fuppofed to grow naturally in 
North America 5 this hath ftrong branches, covered 
with a purple bark, which are garnifhed with lucid 
green leaves embracing the ftalks, which continue 
their verdure all the year. The flowers are produced 
in whorled bunches at the end of the branches ; there 
are frequently two and fometimes three of thefe bunches 
riling one out of another ; they are of a bright red 
on their outfide, and yellow within, of a ftrong aro- 
matic flavour. This fort begins to flower in June, 
and there is a fucceflion of flowers till the fro ft puts a 
Hop ■ to them, fo that it is the moft valuable of all 
the forts. 

All the forts of Honeyfuckles are propagated either 
by layers or cuttings : when they are propagated by 
layers, the young Ihoots only Ihould be chofen for 
that purpofe ; they fhould be layed in the autumn, 
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and by the following autumn they will have taken 
root, when they Ihould be cut olf from the plants, 
and either planted where they are to remain, or into 
a nurtery to be trained up, either for ftandards, which 
mult be done by fixing down flakes to the ftcm of 
each plant, to which choir principal ftalk mould be 
fattened, and all the other muft be cut off % the prin- 
cipal ftalk muft be trained to the intended height of 
the tlem, then it fhould be ihorrened to force out 
lateral brapches, and thele ihould be again Hopped to 
prevent their growing too long ; by the conftant re- 
peating this as the fhoots arc produced; they may be 
formed into a fort of ftandard ; but if any regard is 
had to their flowering, they cannot be formed into 
regular heads, for by conftantly fhortening their 
branches, the flower-buds will be cut off, i'o that few 
flowers can be expected and as it is an unnatural 
form for thefe trees, fo there fhould be but few of 
them reduced to it, for when they are planted near 
other bullies, in whole branches the. fhoots of the 
Honey fuckles may run and mix, they will flower 
much better, and have a finer appearance than 
when they are more regularly trained ; therefore, 
when the plants are in the nurfery, if two or three 
of the principal fhoots are trained up to the Hakes, 
and the others are entirely cut off, they will be fit to 
tranfplant the following autumn, to the places where 
they are to remain ; for though the roots may be 
tranfplanted of a greater age, yet they do not thrive fo 
well as when they arc removed while they are young. 
When thefe plants are propagated by cuttings, they 
Ihould be planted in September, as foon as the ground 
is moiftened by rain. The cuttings fliould have four 
joints, three of which fhould be buried in the ground, 
and the fourth above the furfacc, from which the 
fhoots fliould be produced. Thefe may be planted 
in rows, at about a foot diftance row from row, and 
four inches afunder in the rows, treading the earth 
clofe to them 5 and as the evergreen and late red Ho- 
jieyfuckles, are a little more tender than the other forts, 
fo if the ground between the rows where thefe are 
planted, is covered with tanners bark or other mulch 
to keep out the froft in winter, and the drying winds 
of the fpring, it will be of great advantage to the 
cuttings ; and if the cuttings of thefe forts have a fmall 
piece of the two years wood at their bottom, there 
will be no hazard of their taking root. The plants 
which are raifed from cuttings, are preferable to thole 
which are propagated by layers, as they have general- 
ly better roots. 

Thefe plants will grow in almoft any foil or fituation 
(except the laft mentioned, which will not thrive 
where they are too much expofed to the cold in win- 
ter) they thrive beft in a foft landy loam, and will re- 
tain their leaves in greater verdure in fuch ground than 
if planted in a dry gravelly foil, where in warm dry 
feafons their leaves often fhrink, and hang in a very 
difagreeable manner nor will thofe forts which natu- 
rally flower late in the autumn, continue fo long in 
beauty on a dry ground, unlefs the feafon fhould prove 
moift and cold, as thofe in a gentle loam, not too 
iliff or wet. 
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There are few forts of fhrubs which deferve cultiva- 
tion better than moft of thefe, for their flowers are 
very beautiful, and perfume the air to a'grcat diftance 
with their odour, efpecially in the mornings and even- 
ings, and in cloudy weather, when the fun does not 
exhale their odour, and raife it too high to be percep- 
tible ; fo that in all retired walks, there cannot be 
too many of thefe intermixed with the other fhrubs. 
I have feen thefe plants intermixed in hedges planted 
cither with Alder or Laurel, where the branches have 
been artfully trained between thofe of the hedge ; 
from which the flowers have appeared difperfed from 
the bottom of the hedge to the top, and being inter- 
mixed with the ftrong green leaves of the plants which 
principally compofe the hedge, they have made a fine 
appearance ; but the beft forts for this purpofe, are 
.the evergreen and long-blowing Honeyfucklcs, be- 
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cauie their flowers continue in fuccefiion much longer 
than the other forts. 

Thefe plants may be propagated by feeds, but unlefs 
they are lbwn in the autumn foon after they are ripe, 
the plants will not come* up the firft year. 
PERIPLOCA. Tourn. Inft. R. 11. 93. tab. a 2. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 267. [ilepi7r\o>in, of trcpi, about, and 
uftoscq, a knitting or plaiting, becaufe this plant en- 
tangles itfelf with itfelf, or any other neighbouring 
plants.] Virginian Silk. 

The Characters are, 
The flo wer bath a fmall permanent empaletnent, cut into 
five points, *Tbe flower has one plain petal, cut into five 
narrow figments, which are indented at their points, •with 
a fmall nediar mm going round the center of the petal, and 
the five incurved filaments 'which are not fo long as the pe- 
tal, and five Jhort jtcnuiua terminated by erect fnmmits 
which join in a bead. It bus a fmall bifid germ en with 
fcarce any fly le, crowned ly two Jim pie fligmas. Thcger- 
men afterward becomes two oblong bellied capfitles with one 
cell, filled with feeds crowned with down, lying o ver each 
other like the fades of fijh. 

This genus of planus is ranged in the fecond fection 
of LimKttis's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole Mowers have five (lamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Periploca (Gr.rca) floribus interne hirfutis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 211. Virginia Silk, with flowers hairy on their, in- 
fide. Periploca foliis oblongis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 

93' V irginia Silk with oblong leaves. 

2. Periploca (Africana) caule hirfuto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
2ii. Virginia Silk with a hairy ftalk. Apocynum fcan- 
dens, Africanum, vinca? pervincp^ folio fubincanum. 
Com. Plant. Rar. 1 8. Climbing slfrican Dogfhane, with 
a hoary Periwinkle leaf. 

3. Periploca {Fruticofa) foliis oblongo-cordatis pubef- 
centibus, floribus alaribus, caule fruticofo fcandente. 
Virginia Silk, with §blong heart-Jhapcd leaves which are 
covered with foft hairs, and flowers proceeding from the 

fides of the ft a Iks, which are Jhrubby. Periploca foliis 
cordatis holofericeis, floribus parvis, albis, campani- 
formibus. Houft. MSS. Periploca with hcart-Jhaped 

filky leaves, and fmall, white, bell-Jhaped flowers. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Syria, but is hardy 
enough to thrive in the open air in England. It hath 
twining Ihrubby llalks, covered with a dark bark, 
which twift round any neighbouring fupport, and will 
rife more than forty feet high, fending out flender 
branches from the fide, which twine round each other, 
and are garni fhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves near 
four inches long, and two broad in the middle, of a 
lucid green on their upper fide, but pale on their un- 
der, ftanding by pairs, upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out toward the end of the fmall branches 
in bunches ; they are of a purple colour, and hairy 
on their infide, compofed of one petal, cut into five 
fegments almoft to the bottom, which fpread open 
in form of a ftar, and within is fituated a nectarium, 
which goes round the five fhort ftamina and germen, 
and is hairy. The germen afterward turns to a dou- 
ble long taper pod or capfule, filled with compreffed 
feeds, lying over each other like the fcalcs of fifh, 
having a foft down fixed to their top. This plant 
flowers in July and Auguft, but rarely ripens its feeds 
in England. 

It is eafily propagated by laying down of the branches, 
which will put out roots in one year, and may then 
be cut from the old plant, and planted where they arc 
to remain. Thefe may be tranfplanted either in au- 
. tumn, when the leaves begin to fall, or in the fpring 
before they begin to fhoot, and muft be planted where 
they may have fupport, otherwile they will trail on 
the ground, and fatten themfclves about whatever 
plants are near them. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Africa ; this hath 
many flender ftalks, which twine about each other, 
or any neighbouring fupport, and will rife near three 
feet high, putting out feveral fmall fide branches ; 
- thefe are hairy, as are alfo the leaves, which are oval, 

about 
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about three quarters of an inch long, and half an inch 
broad, (landing by pairs upon very ihort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out in fmail bunches from the fide 
of the (talks ; they are fmall, and of a worn-out pur- 
plifh colour, and a fweet fcent, being cut into five 
harrow fegments ahnoft to the bottom. It flowers in 
the fummer months, but docs not produce feeds here. 
There is a variety of this with fmooth leaves and 
/ italics, from the fame country. 

The third fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in America. 
This riles with a ftrong woody (talk to the height of 
five or fix feet, covered with a gray bark, putting out 
many weak branches, which twift themfelves about 
any neighbouring fupport, and rife to the height of 
twenty feet they are garnifhed with heart-ihaped 
leaves three inches long, and two broad near their 
bafe i they are of a yellowifh green, covered with 
filky hairs, which are foft to the touch ; they (land 
oppofite upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The flow- 
ers come out in fmall bunches from the wings of 
the leaves-, they are fmall, white,and of the open bell 
fli ape •, thefe are fucceeded by fwelling taper pods, 
filled with feeds crowned with long feathery down. 
The fecond fort is hardy enough to thrive in this 
country, with a little protect ion from the froft in win- 
ter* If the plants are lheltered under a common 
frame or placed in a green-houfe during the winter 
feafon, and placed abroad with other hardy exotic 
plants in fummer, they will thrive and flower very 
well but as all the plants of this genus have a milky 
juice, fo they ihould not have much wet, efpecially 
in cold weather, lell it rot them. They are eafily 
propagated by laying down of their branches, which 
in one year will have roots enough to tranfplant ; thefe 
Ihould be planted in a light fandy loam not rich, and 
the pots muft not be too large, for when they are over 
potted they will not thrive. 

The third fort is tender, fo will not thrive in England, 
unlefs the plants are placed in a warm (love. They 
may be propagated by laying down of their branches 
in the fame manner as the former or from feeds, 
when they can be procured from the places where 
they naturally grow. Thefe (hould be fown upon a 
good hot-bed, and when the plants come up, they 
muft be treated in the fame manner as other tender 
exotic plants. 

If thefe plants are conftantly kept plunged in the tan- 
bed of the ft we, they will thrive and flower much 
better than in any other fituation, but the (love Ihould 
not be kept too warm in winter \ and in the fummer 
the plants fhoukl have a large (hare of free air admit- 
ted to them for when they are kept too clofe, their 
leaves will be covered with infects, and the plants 
will become fickly in a (hort time. 
All the fpecies of this genus are fuppofed to be hurt- 
ful to animals, as the Dogfbanes in general are, and 
thefe arc very near a-kin to them, both in their cha- 
racters and qualities. 

PER1WINC L E. See Vinca. 
P ERSE A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. tab. 20. Laurus. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 452. The Avocado, or Avogato 

Pear. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath no empalcment, but is compofed of fix 
petals ending in acute points, which fpread open. It hath 
fix ftamina which are about half the length of the pe- 
tals ; terminated by roumiiflj fummits, and a fhort ftyle, 
crowned by a pyramidal ger men, which aft award becomes 
a large flejhy pyramidal fruit, inclofing an oval feed hav- 
ing two lobes. 

This »enus of plants Dr. Linnaeus has joined to his 
oenus^f Laurus, which he places in the firft fection 
of his ninth clafs, which includes thofe plants whofe 
flowers have nine llamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Persea {Americana.) Cluf. Hid. The Avocado, or Avo- 

%ato Pear. 

This tree grows in great plenty in the Spanilh Wcft- 
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Indies, as alfo in the ifland of Jamaica, and hath been 
tranfplanted into mod of the Englifh lettlements in 
the Weil-Indies on account of its fruit v which is 
not only efteemed by the inhabitants as a fruit to be 
eaten by way of defert, but is very necexTary for the 
fupport of life. The fruit of itfeif is very infipid, 
for which reafon they generally eat ic with the juice 
of Lemons and fugar, to give it a piquancy. It is 
. very nourifliing, and is reckoned a great incentive to 
venery. Some people eat this fruit with vinegar and 
Pepper. 

In the warm countries where this is planted, it grows 
to the height of thirty feet or more, and has a trunk 
as large as our common Apple-trees 5 the bark is 
fmooth, and of an Afti colour ; the brances are befet 
with pretty large, oblong, fmooth leaves, like thofe 
of Laurel, which are of a deep green colour, and con- 
tinue on the tree throughout the year. The flowers 
and fruit are, for the mod part , produced toward the 
extremity of the branches. The fruit is as large as 
one of the largeft Pears, inclofing a large feed with 
two lobes, included in a thin (hell. 
In Europe this plant is preferved as a curiofity, by 
thofe perfons who delight in collecting exotic, plants ; 
and though there is little hope of its producing fruit, 
yet for the beauty of its fhining green leaves, which 
continue through the winter, it deferves a place in 
every curious collection of plants. 
It is propagated by feeds, which (hould be obtained 
as frefh as poflible from the countries of its growth 5 
and if they are brought over in fand, will be more 
likely to grow, than fuch as are brought over dry. 
Thefe nuts or feeds (hould be planted in pots, filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, which Ihould be kept pretty warm. 
The pots (hould be alfo frequently watered when the 
earth appears dry, which will greatly facilitate the 
vegetation of the feed, provided the water is not giv- 
en in large quantities, which would rot them. In 
about five or fix weeks the plants will come up, when 
they muft be treated very tenderly, for the bed muft 
be kept in a due temperature for heat i and when the 
weather proves warm, the fre(h air (hould be admit- 
ted to the plants, by railing the glafies a little. When 
they have grown about four inches high, they (hould 
be carefully tranfplanted ; and where there are feve- 
ral plants in one pot, they muft be parted, being 
careful to preferve a ball of earth to the root of each, 
and planted into feparate fmall pots filled with light 
rich earth, and then plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obferving to (hade them until they have taken 
new root •, after which time they (hould have fre(h 
air admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of 
the feafon. Towards Michaelmas the plants muft be 
removed into the ftove, and plunged into the bark' 
bed, where, during the winter feafon, they (hould 
be kept in a moderate warmth, and muft be gently 
watered twice a week. In the fpring the plants (hould 
be (hifted into pots a fizc larger than the former, and 
the bark-bed (hould be then renewed with frelh tan, 
which will fet the plants in a growing ftate early, 
whereby they will make a fine progrefs the following 
fummer. Thefe plants muft be conftantly kept in 
the ftove, for they are too tender to bear the open 
air in this country at any feafon, but in warm weathef 
(hould have a large (hare of air admitted to them. 
PERSIC A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 624. tab. 402. [fo 
called of Perfia in Afia, from whence this kind of plant 
was brought into our climate.] The Peach-tree. 
Amygdalus. Lin. Gen. 619. 
The Characters are, 

The flower has a tubulous empaletnent of one leaf, cut 
into five obtufe fegments which fpread open. It hath 
five oblong, oval, obtufe petals, which are inferted in 
the etnpakment, and about thirty ereft flender ftamina 
which are fhorter than the petals, terminated by fingle 
fummits \ thefe are alfo inferted in the empdlement. It 
bath a roundtjh hairy germen, fupport big a ftyle the length 
of the ftamina, crowned by a headed ftigma. The germen 

afterward 
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mfterward becomes a roundijh, woolly \ large, ejailent fruit 
with a longitudinal furrow, incloftng an oval nut with a 
netted jhell, having matry punclures. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firfb feet ion of 
Linna?us"s twelfth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whole flowers have from twenty to thirty (lamina, 
which are inferted in the empalemeht of the flower, 
and one ftyle. 

There is a great variety of thefe trees, which are cul- 
tivated in the gardens of thofe who are curious in col- 
lecting the ieveral forts of fruit from the different 
parts of Europe : I lhall therefore fir ft beg ieave to 
mention two or three forts, which are cultivated for 
the beauty of their flowers ; after which I mall enu- 
merate the feveral varieties of good fruit which have 
come to my knowledge. 
The Species are, 

1. Persica {Vulgaris) vulgaris, fibre pleno. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 625. Common Peach-tree with double flowers. 

2. Persica {Nana) Africana nana, flore incarnato 
limplici. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 625. Dwarf Almond with 
Jingle flowers, vulgo. 1 

3. Persica (Amygdalus) Africana nana flore incarnato | 
pleno. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 925. Double flowering I 
Dwarf Almond, vulgo. 

The firft of thefe trees is a very great ornament in a 
garden early in the fpring, the flowers- being very 
large, double, and of a beautiful red or purple co- 
lour.^ This may be planted in ftandards, and if in- 
termixed with other flowering trees of the fame 
growth, makes a very agreeable variety ; or it may be 
planted againft the walls of the pleafu re-garden, where 
the beautiful appearance of its flowers early in the 
(pring, will be more acceptable in fuch places than the 
choiceft fruits, which muft be expofcd to fervants, I 
and others, fo that they feldom can be preferved in I 
large families until they are ripe. This tree may be I 
propagated by budding it on the Almond or Plum I 
(locks, in the fame manner as the other fort of Peaches, I 
and mould be planted in a good frefh foil that is not I 
over moire. I 

The other two forts are of humbler growth, feldom I 
riling above three or four feet high ; thefe may be 
budded upon Almond (locks, or propagated by lay- 
ers ; they will alio take upon Plum (locks, but they I 
are very apt to canker, after they have flood four or 
five years upon thofe flocks, efpecially that with dou- 
ble flowers, which is tenderer than the other, which 
fends out fuckers from the root, whereby it may be 
propagated in great plenty. I 
Thefe fhrubs make a very agreeable variety amonoft I 
low flowering trees, in final 1 wildcrnefs quarters. The 
Angle fort flowers in the beginning of April, and the 
double is commonly three weeks later. I 
1 lhall now proceed to mention the forts of good 
Peaches which have come to my knowledge ; and I 
though perhaps a greater number of forts may be } 
found in fome catalogues of fruits, yet I doubt whe- J 
ther many of them are not the fame kinds called by J 
different names ; for, in order to determine the vari- I 
ous kinds, it is ncceflary to obferve the fhape and lize I 
of the flowers, as well as the different parts of the I 
fruit ; for this does fometimes determine the kind, I 
when the fruit alone is not fnfficient j befides, there I 
is a vaft difference in the fize and flavour of the fame | 
Peach, when planted on different foils and afpects ; fo I 
that it is almoll impoflible for a perfbn who is very I 
converfant with thefe fruits to diftinguifh them, when I 
brought from various gardens. I 
The prefent confufion of the names of fruits, hath I 
been many times owing to the bringing over trees I 
from France ; for .the perfons who are generally em- I 
ployed to bring over thofe trees for fale, are entirely I 
ignorant of their various forts, and do themfelves take 
them upon trull, from the perfons who make it their I 
bufinefs to propagate great quantities, to fupply the J 
markets of France, whither they are brought in wag- I 
gons, and fold out in parcels to thofe perfons who I 
bring them into England. It alfo happens many I 
times, if they are received by right names, that thefe ' 
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in length of time are loft, or the trees come into the 
pofleffion of other perfons, who not knowing the true 
name of the fruit, do often give them new names, 
whereby there is fuch a confufion in the names of 
fruit, as is impoflible. to rectify; and hence fome 
perfons have fuppofed a much greater variety of 
Peaches than there is in reality, though as the greateft 
part of thefe have been obtained from feeds, lb their 
varieties may be multiplied annually, until there be 
ho end of the forts. However, I fhail content myfelf 
with enumerating the principal forts now known in 

England, which are fufficient for any gentleman to 
make a collection to continue through the whole fea- 
fdn of fruit. ..«,*• 

1. The white Nutmeg (called by the French, L' A- 
vant Peche Blanche :) this tree has fa wed leaves, but 
generally (hoots very weak, unlefs it is budded upon 
an Apricot (lock the flowers are large and open, the 
fruit is fmall and white, as is alfo the pulp at the 
(lone, from which it feparates ; it is a little mulky 
andfugary, but is only efteemed for its being the firft 
fort ripe. It is in eating pretty early in July, and foon 
becomes meally. 

2. ^ The red Nutmeg (called by, the French, L'Avant 
Peche deTroyes:) this tree has fawed leaves, the 
flowers are large and open ; the fruit is larger and 
rounder than the white Nutmeg, and is of a bright 
vermilion colour the flefh is white, and very red at 
the (lone it has a rich mulky flavour, and parts from 
the Hone. This Peach is well efteemed, it ripens to- 
ward the end of July. 

q. The early or fmall Mignon (called by the French, 
La Double de Troyes, or Mignonette :) this tree has 
fmall contracted flowers, the fruit is of a middling 
fize, and round 5 it is very red on the fide next the 
fun ; the fle(h is white, and feparates from the Hone, 
where it is red ; the juice is vinous and rich. It is 
ripe the end of July, or beginning of Auguft. 

4. The yellow Alberge : this tree has fmooth leaves ; 
the flowers are fmall and contracted ; the fruit is of a 
middling fize, fomewhat long ; the flefh is yellow and 
dry ; it is feldom well flavoured, but lhould be per- 
fectly ripe before it is gathered, otherwife it is good 
for little. It is ripe early in Auguft. 

5. The white Magdalen : this tree has fawed leaves ; 
the flowers are large and open ; the wood is generally 
black at the pith the fruit is round, of a middling 
fize ; the flefh is white to the (lone, from which it 
feparates the juice is feldom high flavoured ; the 
ftone is very fmall. This ripens early in Auguft. 

6. The early purple (called by the French, La Pour- 
pree native :) this tree has fmooth leaves ; the flower* 
are large and open ; the fruit is large, round, and of 
a fine red colour ; the flefh is white, but very red at 
the (lone ; is very full of juice, which has a rich vi- 
nous flavour, and is by all good judges efteemed an 
excellent Peach. This is ripe before the middle of 
Auguft. 

7. The large or French Mignon : the leaves of this 
tree are fmooth ; the flowers are large and open 5 the 
fruit is a little oblong, and generally (welling on one 
fide 5 it is of a fine colour the juice is very fugary, 
and of a high flavour; the flefh is white, but very 
red at the ftone, which is fmall. This is ripe in the 
middle of Auguft, and is juftly efteemed one of the 
beft Peaches this feparates from the ftone. This 
fort of Peach is tender, and will not thrive on a com- 
mon (lock, fo is generally budded upon fome vigorpus 
mooting Peach, or an Apricot, by the nurferymen, 
which enhances the price of the trees. But the beft 
method is to bud this Peach into fome old healthy 
Apricot, which is planted to a fouth or fouth-eaft at 
pect, and to cut away the Apricot when the buds have 
taken, and made (hoots : upon fome trees which I 
have (een thus managed, there has been a much great- 
er quantity of fairer, and better flavoured fruit than 

I have ever obferyed elfewhere, and the trees have • 
been much more healthy. 

8. The Chevreufe, or Belle Chevreufe : this tree has 
fmooth leaves ; the flowers are fmall and contracted % 

10 C the 
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the fruit is of a middling fize, a little oblong, of a*i 
fine red colour; the fieih is white, but very' red at 
the (tone, from which it feparates ; it is very full of 
a rich fugary juice, and ripens toward the.end of Au- 
guft. This is a very good. bearer, and may be ranged 
with the good Peaches. 

9. The red Magdalen (called by the French about 
Paris, Madeleine deCourlbn :) the leaves of this tree 
are deeply iawed the flowers are large and open ; the 
fruit is large and round, of a fine red colour-, the 
flefh is white, but very red at the (lone, from which 
it" feparates ; the juice is very fugaiy, and of an ex- 
quifite flavour. The fruit is ripe the end of Auguft •, 
it is one of the beft fort of Peaches. 

10. The early Newington (or Smith's Newington :) 
this is very like, if not the fame, with what the French 
call Lc Pavie blanc. This tree has iawed leaves the 
flowers are large and open ; the fruit is of a middling 
fize, is of a line red on the fide next the fun ; the 
flefh is firm and white, but very red at the ftone, to 
which itclofely adheres. It hath a fugary juice, and 
is ripe the end of Auguft. 

1 1. The Montauban: this tree has fawed leaves-, 
the flowers are large and open-, the fruit is of a mid- 
dling fize, of a deep fed, inclining to purple next 
the lun, but of a pale colour toward tjie wall -, the 
flefh is melting and white to the ftone, from which 
itfeparates the juice is rich, and the tree is a good 
bearer. It ripens the middle of Auguft, and is well 
eflcemed. 

12. The Malta (which is very like, if not the fame, 
with the Italian Peach :) this tree has fawed leaves -, 
the flowers are large and open ; the fruit is of a mid- 
dling fize, of a fine red next the fun : the flefh h 
white and melting, but red at the ftone, from which 
it feparates the ftone is flat and pointed -, the tree is 
a good bearer. This ripens the end of Auguft. 

13. The Nobleft : this tree has fawed leaves; the 
flowers are large and open the fruit is large, of a 
bright red next the fun ; the flefh is white and melt- 
ing, and feparates from the ftone, where it is of a 
faint red colour-, the juice is very rich in a good 

feafon. It ripens the end of Auguft. 

14. The Chancellor: the leaves of this tree are 
fmooth ; the flowers are fmall and contracted ; the 
fruit is fhaped fomcwhat like the Belle Chcvrcufe, but 
is rounder ; the flelh is white and melting, and fepa- 
rates from the ftone, where it is of a fine red colour ; 
the fkin is very thin, and the juice is very rich. It 
ripens about the end of Auguft, and is eftcemed one 
of the beft fort of Peaches. This tree is very tender, 
and will not fuccced on common ftocks, fo is budded 
twice as the Mignon and if budded on Apricots, as 
was directed for that fort, will thrive much better than 
in any other method. 

15. The Bellegarde (or as the French call it, the 
Gallande:) this tree has fmooth leaves ; the flowers 
are fmall and contracted ; the fruit is very large and 
round, of a deep purple colour on the fide to the 
fun -, the flefh is white, melting, and feparates from 
the ftone, where it is of a deep red colour -, the juice 
is very rich. This ripens the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and is an excellent Peach, but at prefent not 
common. 

16. The Liflc (or as the French call it, La petite 
Violctte native :) this tree has fmooth leaves ; the 
flowers are fmall and contracted ; the fruit is of a 
middling fize, of a fine Violet colour toward the fun ; 
the flefh is of a pale yellow and melting, but adheres 
to the ftone, where it is very red -, the juice is very 
vinous. This ripens the beginning of September. 

17. The Bourdine : this tree has fmooth leaves; the 
flowers are fmall and contracted the fruit is large, 
round, and of a fine red colour next the fun ; the 
flefh is ^yhite, melting, and feparates from the ftone, 
where it is of a fine red colour; the juice is vinous 
and rich ; this ripens the beginning of September, 
and is greatly efteemed by the curious. The tree 
bears plentifully, and will produce fruit in ftandards 
very well. ; 
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18. The Roifanna: this tree has fmooth leaves ; the 
Bowers are fmall and contracted ; the fruit js large, a 
little longer than the Alberge ; .r.he flefh is - yellow 
and feparates from the ftone, where it is fed ; .the 
juice is rich and vinous. This ripens the beginning 
of September, and is efteemed a good Peach. This 
is the fame with what fornecall the purple, and.others 
the red Alberge, it being of a fine purple colour on 
the fide next the fun. 

19. The Admirable : this tree hath fmooth leaves; 
the flowers are fmall and contracted; the fruit is large, 
round, and red on the fide next the fun ; the flefh is 
white, melting, and feparates from the ftone, where 
it is of a deep red colour ; the juice is fugary and rich. 
This ripens the beginning of September. This is by 
fome called the early Admirable, but is certainly what 
the French call L' Admirable, and they have no other 
of this name which ripens later. 

20. The old Newington : this tree has fawed leaves ; 
the flowers are large and open ; the fruit is fair and 
large, of a beautiful red colour next the fun ; the 
, flefh is white, melting, and clofely adheres to the ftone, 
where it is of a deep red colour ; the juice is very rich 
and vinous. This is eftemed one of the beft lores of 
Pavies. It ripens about the middle of September. 

21. The Rambouillet (commonly called Rumbul- 
lion :) this tree has fmooth leaves; the flowers are 
large and open ; the fruit is of a middling fize, ra- 
ther round than long, deeply divided by a fulcus or 
furrow in the middle ; it is of a fine red colour next 
the fun, but of r. )i,;;h: yellow next the wall ; the flefh 
is-mejUiti-r;. of a bi ight yellow colour, and feparates 
from the lione, where it is of a deep red colour; the 
juice is rich, and of a vinous flavour. This ripens 
the middle of September, and is a good bearer. 

22. The Bellis (which I believe to be what the French 
call La Belle de Vitry :) the leaves of this tree arc 
fawed ; the flowers are fmall and contracted ; the fruit 
is of a middle fize, round, and of a pale red next the 
fun ; the flefh is white and adheres to the ftone, where 
it is red -, the juice is vinous and rich. This ripens 
the middle of September. 

23. The Portugal : this tree has fmooth leaves ; the 
flowers are large and open ; the fruit is large, and 
of a beautiful red colour towards the fun, the fkin 
generally ipottcd ; the flefh is firm, white, and clofe- 
ly adheres to the ftone, where it is of a faint red co- 
lour ; the ftone is fmall, but full of deep furrows; 
the juice is rich and vinous. This ripens the middle 
of September. 

24. La Teton dc Venus (or Vcnus's breaft,) fo called 
from its having a rifing like a dug, or bubby ; this 
tree has fmooth leaves ; the flowers are fmall and con- 
tracted ; the fruit is of a middling fize refembling the 
Admirable, of a pale red colour next the fun ; the 
flefh is melting, white, and feparates from the ftone, 
where it is red ; the juice is iugary and rich. This 
ripens late in September. 

25. La Pourprce (or as the French call it Pourpree 
tardive, i. c. the late purple :) this tree has very large 
leaves which are fawed ; the fhoots are very ftrong ; 
the flowers are fmall and contracted ; the fruit is large, 
round, and of a fine purple colour ; the flefh is white, 
melting, and feparates from the ftone, where it is 
red ; the juice is fugary and rich. This ripens late in 
September. 

26. The Nivettc : this tree has fawed leaves ; the 
flowers are fmall and contracted ; the fruit is large, 
fomewhat longer than round, of a bright red colour 
next the fun, and of a pale yeliow on their other fide j 
the flefh is melting, and full of rich juice, and is very- 
red at the ftone, from which it feparates. This is 
eftcemed one of the beft Peaches ; it ripens in the mid- 
dle of September. 

27. The Royal (La Roy ale :) this tree has fmooth 
leaves ; the flowers are fmall and contracted ; the 
fruit is large, round, and of a deep red on the fide 
next the fun, and of a paler colour on the other fide ; 
the flefh is white, melting, and full of a rich juice 5 
it parts from the ftone* where it is of a deep red co- 
lour. 
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lour. This ripens the middle of September, and, 
when the autumn is good, js an excellent Peach. 

28. The Perfiquc : this tree has fawed leaves $ the 
flowers arc ftnall and contracted ; the fruit is large, ; 

' oblong, and of a fine red colour next the fun the 
flefh is melting, and full of a rich juice ; it feparates 
from the ftone, where it is of a deep red colour. The 
ftalk has a fmall knot upon it ; this makes a fine tree, 
and is a good bearer ; it ripens the end of September. 
Many gardeners call this the Nivette. 

29. The monftrous Pavy of Pompon ne (called by 
the French, La Pavie rouge dePomponne:) the 
leaves of this tree are fmooth ; the flowers are large 
and open the fruit is very large and round, many 
times fourteen inches in circumference ; the flefli is 

white, melting, and clofely adheres to the ftone, 
where it is of a deep red colour ; the outfide is a 
beautiful red next the fun, and of a pale flefh colour 
on the other fide. This ripens the end of October, 
and when the autumn is warm, is an excellent Peach. 

30. The Catharine : this tree hath fmooth leaves -, the 
flowers are fmall and contracted ; the fruit is large, 
round, and of a dark red colour next the fun ; the 
flefh is white, melting, and full of a rich juice. It 
clofely adheres to the ftone, where it is of a deep red 
colour -, it ripens the beginning of October, and in 
very good feafons is an excellent Peach, but being fo 
very late ripe, there are not many fituations where it 
ripens well. 

31. The Bloody Peach (called by the French, La 
Sanguinolle :) this Peach is of a middling fize, of a 
deep red next the fun •, the flefh is of a deep red quite 

. to the ftone, and from thence is by lbme gardeners 
called the Mulberry Peach. This fruit rarely ripens 
in England, lb is not often planted, but it bakes 
and prcferves excellently ; for which, as alfo the 
curiolity, one or two trees may be planted, where 
there is extent of walling. 

There arc fomc other forts of Peaches which are kept 
in fome of the nurferies, but thofe which are here enu- 
merated, are the forts moft worth planting, and in the 
lift, the choiceft only fhould be planted but I fhall 
juft mention the names of thofe forts omitted, for the 
fatisfaction of the curious. 

The Sion ; the Bourdeaux ; the Swalch or Dutch ; 
the CarliQe ; the Eaton the Pechc de Pau ; yellow 
Admirable ; the double Flower. This laft fort is ge- 
nerally planted more for the beauty of the flowers, 
than for the goodnefs of the fruit, of which fome 
years the ftandard trees produce great plenty, but they 
are late ripe, and have a cold, watery, inlipid juice. 
The Dwarf Peach is alfo preferved in lbme places as 
a curiofity. This is a very tender tree, making very 
weak fhoots, which are very full of flower-buds. The 
fruit is not fo large as a Nutmeg, and not good, nor 
will the tree bit any time, fo it is not worth culti- 
vating. 

And jndced, from thefc thirty-one above-named, 
there are not above ten of them which I would ad vile 
to be planted ; becaufe, when a perfon can be turn idl- 
ed with thofe which are good, or has the beft of the 
feafon, it is not worth while to plant any which are 
middling or indifferent, for the fake of variety; thcre- 
' fore the forts which I fliould prefer, are thefc after- 
mentioned. 

The early purple-, the Grofie Mignon ; Belle Chcv- 
reufe ; red Magdalen ; ' Chancellor - y Bellegarde 
Bourdine ; RofTanna ; Rambouillet, and Nivette. 
Thefc are the forts beft worth planting ; and as they 
fucceed each other, they will furnifh the table thro 5 
the feafon of Peaches - 9 and, where there is room, and 
the fituation very warm, one or two trees of the Ca- 
tharine Peach fliould have place, for in very warm 
feafons it is an excellent fruit. 

As thefe eleven forts do follow each other in their time 
of ripening, fo unlefs there is extent of good afpected 
walls, theie will be fufficient to furnifh any family 
during the feafon of this fruit : but as in fome feafons 
there will be fome forts of Peaches very good, which 
in other feafons often prove but indifferent ; there- 
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fore when there is a fufficient extent of good walls, t 
would recommend the planting three or four other 
forts, which lbme years are excellent, though in ge- 
neral are not fo good as thofe before-mentioned. 
Thefe are the Montauban, the L.ifle, the old New- 
ington, La Teton de Venus, the Catharine, and the 
Perfique. 

The French diftinguifli thofe we call Peaches into.two 
forts, viz. Pavies and Peaches-, thofe are called Peaches 
which quit the ftone, and thofe, whofe flefli clofely 
adheres to the ftone, are called Pavies. Thefe are 
much more efteemed in France than the Peaches, 
though in England the latter are preferred to the 
former by many perfons. 

The French alfo diftinguifli them into male and fe* 
male ; the Pavies they make to be the- male, and the 
Peaches the female •, but this di virion is without foun- 
dation, fince the kernels of both forts will produce 
trees equally ; for the flowers of Peach-trees are ge- 
nerally hermaphrodite, and have all the parts of ge- 
neration in them, fo that there is no neceflity for fup- 
poling any of them to be entirely male or female : but 
it is likely, that this diftinction is of long (landing, 
before perfons had a perfect notion of male and fe- 
male in plants, or at leaft they did not know how to 
diftinguifli them afunder. 

The Nectarines (as 1 have in another place faid) are 
by the French called Brugnons, which differ from the 
other two forts, in having a firm hard flefh, and the 
fkin quite fmooth, without any down upon them. 
The forts of theie I have already mentioned under the 
article Ni-civuunes, to which the reader may readily 
turn, therefore 1 ihall not repeat them in this place. 
I fhall now let clown the good qualities of Peaches, 
by which any perfon may judge of their worth. 
A good Peach ought to have a firm heih ; the fkin 
fhould be thin, of a deep or bright red colour next 
the fun, and of a yellowifli call next the wall. The 
flefh fliould be of a yellowifli colour, full of juice, 
which fliould be high-flavoured, the ftone fmall, 
and the pulp. or flefh very thick. When a Peach 
hath all thefe qualities, it may be efteemed a valua- 
ble fruit. 

All the different forts of Peaches have been originally 
obtained from the ftones, which, being planted pro- 
duce new varieties, as do the feeds of all other fruits 
ib that where perfons have garden enough to allow 
room for propagating thefe fruits from feeds, there 
is no doubt but many good forts may be obtained, 
which will be better adapted to our climate, than fuch 
as are brought from warmer countries 5 though it is 
true, that there will be many of them good for no- 
thing, as is the cafe of moft fruits and flowers which 
are produced from feeds, amongft which there may 
be fome valuable kinds, fuperior to thofe from 
whence the feeds were taken, yet there is always a 
great number which are little worth ; but if we can 
obtain only two or three valuable forts, it is fufficient 
to make amends for the trouble of railing them j but 
where perfons are fo curious as to plant the ftones of 
theie fruits, great regard fliould be had to the forts ; 
and if the fruits were permitted to remain upon the 
trees until they dropped oft", the kernels would be fit- 
ter for planting, and more likely to grow. The beft 
forts for lowing are thofe whqfe flefh is firm, and 
cleaves to the ftone and from amongft thefe you 
fliould chufe fuch as ripen pretty early, and have a rich 
vinous juice, from which forts fome good fruit may 
be expected. 

Thefe ftones fliould be planted in autumn, on a bed 
of light dry earth, about three inches deep, and four 
inches afunder ; and in the winter the beds fhould be 
covered to protect them from the froft, which, if 
permitted to enter deep into the ground, will deftroy 
them. In the fpring, when the plants come up, they 
mould be carefully cleared from the weeds, which 
ihould alfo be obferved throughout the fummer ; and 
if the fpring fhould prove very dry, if you refrefh 
them now and then with a little water, it will greatly 
promote their growth. In this bed they fhould re- 
main 
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•main until the following fpring, when they (hould 
be carefully taken up, lb as not to break their ten- 
der roots, 'and' tranlplanted into a nurfery in rows 
three feet afunder, and one foot diftaht pJant from 
plant in the rows, obferving to lay a little mulch up- 
on the furface of the ground about their roots, to pre- 
vent its drying top faft ; and if the fpring (hould 
prove very dry, you (hould give them a little water 
once a week, until they have taken root ; after which 
they fliould be conflantly kept clear from weeds, and 
the ground between the rows carefully dug every 
fpring to loofen it, fo as that the tender fibres may 
ftrike out on every fide. 

In this, nurfery they may continue one or two years, 
according to the progrefs they make; after which 
they (hould be tranfplanted where they are to remain, 
to produce fruit. 

In removing thefe trees, you fliould obferve to prune 
their downright roots, if they have any, pretty Ihort, 
and to cut off all bruifed parts of the roots, as alfo 
all the fmall fibres, which generally dry, and when 
left upon the roots after planting again, grow mouldy 
and decay, fo that they are injurious to the new 
fibres which are (hot out from the roots, and very 
often prevent the growth of the trees; but you 
(hould by no means prune their heads, for the plants 
which are produced from (loncs, are generally of a 
more fpongy texture, and fo more liable to decay when 
cut, than thofe which are budded upon other (locks. 
Befides, as thefe trees are defigned for ftandards (for 
it is not proper to plant them againft walls, until 
you fee the produce of the fruit, to fhew which of 
them deferves to be cultivated,) they will never re- 
quire any other pruning, but only to cut out decayed 
branches, or fuch as (hoot out very irregular from 
the fides, for more than this is generally very injuri- 
ous to them. 

t -r 

In planting thefe trees, it will be the better way to 
difpofe them fingly in the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, where they will thrive, and produce fruit 
much better than if they are planted near each other 
in rows and, as they are thus fingly difpofed, they 
will not do much injury to the crops which grow 
under them. 

When they have produced fruit, you will foon be a 
judge of their goodnefs, therefore fuch of them as 
you diflikc may be deftroyed ; but thofe which are 
good, may be propagated by inoculating them upon 
other (locks, which is the common method now 
practifed to propagate thefe fruits, therefore I (hall 
now proceed to treat of that more particularly ; in 
the doing of which, I (hall fct down the method now 
commonly practifed by the nurfery-gardeners, and 
then propofe fome few things of my own as an im- 
provement thereon, for fuch perfons who are very 
curious to have good fruit. But firft, 
You fliould be provided with (locks of the Mufcle 
and white Pear Plums; which are generally efteemed 
the two bed forts of Plums for (locks to inoculate I 
Peaches and Nectarines upon ; as alfo fome Almond 
and Apricot ftocks, for fome tender forts of Peaches 
which will not grow upon Plum (locks/ Thefe 
(hould be all produced from the ftone (as hath been 
already directed in the article Nursery,) and not 
from fuckers, for the reafons there laid down. Thefe 
(locks fliould be tranfplanted, when they have had 
one year's growth in the feed-bed, for the younger 
they are tranfplanted, the better they will iucceed, 
and hereby they will be prevented from fending tap- 
roots deep in the ground ; for by (hortening thofe 
roots which feem fo difpofed, it will caufe them to 
put out horizontal roots. Thefe (locks (hould be 
planted at the diftance above-mentioned,, viz. the 
rows three feet afunder, and one foot apart in the 
rows. This is wider than moft nurferymen plant them, 
but I (hall give my reafons hereafter for this. 
When thefe ftocks have grown in the nurfery two 
years, they will be (Irong enough to bud ; the feafon 
for which is commonly about Midfummer, or any 
time in July, when the rind will eafily feparate from 
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the wood; when yoii (hould make choice of fome 
good cuttings of the forts of fruit you intend to pro- 
pagate, always obferving to take them from healthy 
ti ees, and fuch as generally produce a good quantity 
of well- tailed fruit for it is- very certain, that any 
fort of fruit may be fo far degenerated where this 
care is wanting, as not to be like the fame kind. Be- 
fides, whenever a tree is unhealthy, the buds taken 
from that tree will always retain the diftemper, in a 
greater or lefs degree, according as it hath imbibed a 
greater or lefs quantity of the diftempered juice. 
Thus, for inftance^ where a Peach or Nectarine-tree 
hath been greatly blighted, fo as that the (hoots have 
grown bulled, and the leaves curled up to a great 
degree, that diftemper is feldom recovered again by 
the greateft art, or at lead not under feveral years 
management for let thefeafons prove ever fo favour- 
able, yet thefe trees will continually (hew the fame 
diftemper, which many perfons arc fo weak as to fup- 
pofe a frefla blight, whereas in reality it is no other 
but the remains of the former ficknefs, which are 
fpread and intermixed with all the juices of the tree ; 
fo that whatever buds are taken from fuch trees, will 
always retain a part of the diftemper. 
Upon the care which is taken in the choice of the 
buds, the whole fuccefs depends ; therefore a perfon 
who is curious to have good fruit, cannot be too care- 
ful in this particular ; for in general no more is re- 
garded by rhofe nurferymen who are the moft careful 
in propagating the feveral forts of fruit-trees, than 
the taking their buds or grafts from the true kinds 
of- fruit-trees ; but there is dill more care required 
to have found healthy trees, efpecially in this of 
Peaches and Nectarines ; for if the buds are taken from 
young plants in the nurfery which have not pro- 
duced fruit, the (hoots of which are generally very 
(Irong and vigorous, thefe buds will have fo vicious 
a habit, as rarely to be corrected and brought into 
good order ; for they will (hoot, more like the Willow 
than the Peach, the* joints being extended to a great 
dillance from each other, the (hoots very grofs, and 
the wood pithy j therefore where the practice of tak- 
ing the buds from nurfery-trces is long continued, 
there can be little hopes of the trees fo raifed. I 
would therefore recommend it to every curious per- 
fon, to procure their buds from fuch trees as have 
been long growing, whofe fruit arc well flavoured, 
and the trees perfectly found ; as alfo never to make 
choice of the (Irongeft or moft luxuriant (hoots of 
thefe trees, but fuch (hoots as arc well conditioned, 
and whofe buds grow pretty clofe together. And 
although thefe do not make fo ftrong (hoots the fol- 
lowing years, as thofe which are taken from luxuri- 
ant branches, yet they will be better difpofed to bear 
fruit, and will make much better trees. 
The cuttings with which you are thus to be provided, 
(hould always be taken from the trees either in a 
morning or evening, or elfe in a cloudy day ; for if 
they are cut off when the fun is very hot, the (hoots 
will perlpire fo freely, as to leave the buds deftitute of 
moifture, which is often the caufe of their mifcarry- 
ing ; and the fopner they are put into the (locks when 
cut from the trees, the better they will take. , The 
manner of this operation being fully explained under 
the article of Inoculation, 1 (hall not repeat it in 
tins place. The management of thefe trees, during 
their remaining time in the nurfery, is likewife fully 
fet down under that article. I (hall therefore pro- 
ceed to give fome directions for the choice of thefe 
trees, when they are to be procured from a nurfery. 
The firft care lhould be to find out a perfon of cha- 
racter to deal with, on whofe integrity you may de- 
pend, not only for having the trees of thofe kinds 
which you propofe, but alfo for their buds being 
taken from bearing trees ; and either fee them taken 
up, or let fome perfon you can confide in do it for 
you ; becaufe, as mQft of the nurferymen have deal- 
ings with each other, if the perfon applied to has not 
the fort of fruit defired in his own nurfery, he pro- 
cures them from another j and if the gardener from 

whom 
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whom he gets them, is not as hone ft and careful as I 
himfelf, it is a great chance if the trees prove to be | 

of the right kinds. I 
The trees (hould alfo be chofen in the autumn, be- J 
fore others have drawn out the beft ; for thofe who 
go firft to the nurieries, if they have flcill, will always 
draw the fined plants. In the choice of the trees, 
you fhould obferve the (locks upon which they have I 
been budded, that they are of the right fort, whether 
Plum or Apricot ; that they are found and young, 
not fuch as had been budded the preceding year and 
failed, nor thofe which have been cut down. If the 
fize of the ftock is near that of a man's finger, it will 
be better than if they are larger •, thefe (hould be clear 
of mofs or canker. The buds mould be of one year's 1 
growth only, and not fuch as have been cutdown in the J 
fpring, and made a fecond (hoot ; nor ihould thofe I 
trees be chofen whofe (hoots are very ftrong and luxu- I 
riant, but fuch as have clean (hoots, of a moderate I 
fize, whofe joints are not too far afunder ; and thofe I 
trees which (land on the outfide rows, or near the I 
ends of the rows, where they have moft air, are I 
generally fuch •, for, where they ftand clofe in the 
nurfery, their (hoots are drawn up in length, their j 
joints are much farther afunder, and their buds or 
eyes are flat ; for which reafon, I have before advifed I 
the planting of the (locks at a greater diftance than 
the nurferymen generally allow them 5 and, if a care- 
ful difcreet nurferyman would be at the trouble and I 
cxpence in the raifing of his Peach-trees according 1 
to this method, he would better deferve three (hillings I 
per tree, than one in the manner they are ufually I 
raifed ; for every perfon who is at the expence of I 
building walls for fruit, Ihould not think of laving a I 
few (hillings in the purchafe of their trees ; becaufe, I 
if they are bad, or not of the right kinds, there is a I 
great lofs of time and expence to no purpofe, and I 
the difappointment will be fo great, after waiting three I 
or four years, as to difcourage many from making 
farther trials* thinking themfelves liable to the fame I 
ill fuccefs. I 
When the trees arc chofen in the nurfery, the next I 
care mull be to have them carefully taken up out of I 
the ground, fo as not to break or tear their roots, I 
nor injure their bark for as thefe trees are very apt ] 
to gum in thofe places where they are wounded, there I 
cannot be too much care taken of this. If the trees I 
are to be tranfported to a diftant place, their roots I 
fhould be clofely wrapped either with hay bands, draw, 
or Peas-haulm, and mats fewed over thefe, to prevent 
the air from drying their roots and branches. If 
the leaves of the trees arc not fallen when they are 
taken up, they (hould be carefully (tripped off, before 
the trees are packed up ; for when there are many of 
thefe left, they are very apt to heat, if they are long 
in their paflage, and often occafion a mouklinefs very 
hurtful to the branches. 

We come next to the preparing of the ground to re- 
ceive the trees. The beft earth for Peach-trees is 
fuch as is taken from a pafture-ground, that is nei- 
ther too ftifF and moift, nor over dry, but of a mid- 
dling nature, fuch as is termed hazel loam. This 
fhould be dug from the furface of the ground about 
ten inches deep, taking the turf with it, and (hould be 
laid in heaps eight or ten months at lead ; but that 
which is prepared one year or more is ftill better be- 
fore it be ufed, that it may have the winter's froft, and 
fummer's heat to mellow it* during which time it 
ihould be often turned, to rot the turf and break the 
clods, whereby it will be rendered very light and 
eafy to work ; and about the beginning of September 
you (hould carry it into the garden, and make the bor- 
ders, which muft be raifed in height proportionable 
to the moifture of the garden ; but if the ground be 
very wet, it will be advifeable to lay (bme rubbifli in 
the bottom of the border to drain off the moifture, 
alfo to prevent the roots of the trees from running 
downward ; and in this cafe it will be proper to make 
fome under-ground drains at the bottom of the border, 
to convey off the fuperfluous moifture ; which, if 
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detained about the roots of the trees, will, greatly 
prejudice them ; then raife a border of earth at leaft 
a foot, or ia very wet land two feet above the levei 
of the ground, fo that the roots of the trees may al- 
ways lemain dry ; but if the ground be pretty dry, the 
borders (hould not be railed above fix or eight inches 
higher than the furface, which will be fufficient to al- 
low for their linking, 

As to the breadth of thefe borders j that caririot be tod 
great; but they ihould never be lefs than fix or eight 
reet broad, where fruit-trees are planted, for when 
the borders are made very narrow, the roots of the 
trees will be fo confined in four or five years time, that 
they will feldom thrive well after. The depth of thefe 
borders (hould not be greater than two feet and a 
half; for when they are prepared to a great depth, it 
only entices the roots of the trees downward, which 
may be the caufe of their future barren nefs ; for their 
roots being got down below the influences of the 
fun and Ihowers* imbibe a great quantity of crude 
juices, which only add to the luxuriant growth of 
the trees, and deftroy their fruitfulnefs -, befides, 
whatever fruit are produced from fuch trees, are not 
near (b well tafted as thofe are which grow upon thofe 
trees whofe roots lie near the furface, and enjoy the 
kindly benefit of the fun's heat, to correct and digeft 
whatever crudities there may be in the earth. 
Where the natural foil of the garden is (hallow, and 
either chalk, clay, or gravel lies near the furface, 
thefe (hould not be dug out to make pits to receive 
the earth for the border, as is by fome praftifed, for 
this will be no better than planting the trees in tubs 
or cafes, for their roots will be confined to thefe 
pits 5 lb that when they are extended to the fides, and 
can get no farther, the trees will blight and decay ; 
and if it is clay on the fides, the wet will be detained 
as in a bafon, and the earth of the border will be like 
Aiiud in very wet feafons, fo unfit for the roots of thefe 
trees. Therefore, whenever it fo happens that the 
ground is of either of the forts before-mentioned, ic 
will be the beft way to raife the borders of a proper 
thicknefs of good earth over thefe, rather than to 
fink down into them ; for when the roots of the trees 
lie near the furface of the ground, they will extend to* 
a great diftance infearch of nourilhment ; but if they 
get below the ftaple of the land, they can find no- 
thing but four crude pafturc very unfit for vegetation.- 
Your borders being thus prepared, (hould lie about 
three weeks or a month to fettle, by which time the 
feafon for planting will be come, which (hould be 
performed as foon as the leaves begin to decay, that 
the trees may put out new roots, before the froft 
comes on to prevent them. Your ground beinrj ready, 
and the trees brought carefully to the place, the next 
work is to prepare them for planting, which is to be 
performed in the following manner : you muft (horten 
all the roots, and cut off fmooth and broken or 
bruifed roots, as alfo all the fmall fibres mould be 
taken o(F, for the realbns before given j and where 
any of the roots crofs each other, the worft of them 
muft be cut out, that they may not injure the other. 
And having thus prepared your trees, you (hould mca- . 
fure out their diftance, which ought never to be lefs 
than twelve feet but where the ground is Very good, 
they (hould be planted fourteen feet afunder* This 
I doubt not, will be thought too great a diftance by 
many perfons, efpecially fince it is contrary to the 
general practice at this time* but I am fatisfied 
whoever (hall try the experiment, will find it no more 
than is fufficient for thefe trees where they are rightly 
managed ; for if they take kindly to the foil, their 
branches may be fo trained as to furnifh all the lower 
part of the wall in a few years, which is what (hould 
be principally regarded, and not, as is too often the 
practice, run up the (hoots in height, and leave all the 
lower part of the tree deftitute of bearing wood, fo 
that in a few years there will not be any fruit but up- 
on the upper part of the trees ; which alfo muft be the 
cafe where they are planted too clofe, be caufe there 
being no room to extend the branches- on either fide, 
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they arc obliged to lead them upright, which produces 
the before- mentioned ill effect 
'I 'here may be alfo fome perfons, who may think this 
diftancc too fmall for thefe trees, becaufe Plums, 
Cherries, and moft other forts of fruit-trees require 
much more room ; but when it is confidered, that 
Peach and Nectarine- trees produce their fruit only 
upon the former year's wood, and not upon (purs, 
as Cherries, Plums, and Pears do, fo that the (hoots 
of thefe trees muft be annually fhortencd in every part 
of them to obtain bearing wood therefore the trees 
may be kept in much lets coinpafs than thofe of any 

. other fort of fruit, and thereby every part of the; 
wall may be conftantly Supplied with bearing branches 5 
for when the trees are planted at a great diftance, the 

. branches are often extended to fuch lengths as to leave 
the middle of the trees naked, for there are never any 
good moots produced from the old branches of thefe 
trees. 

And here I cannot help taking notice of another very 
great error in planting of wall-fruit, which is the 
placing ftandard or half ftandard trees between the 
others, to cover the upper part of the wall, and to 
produce fruit, until the trees underneath are grown. 
up fufficient to furnifh the walls, when the ftandards 
are to be taken away. This is done, without confi- 
dering that the greater number of trees which- are 
planted in a fmall compafs, the lefs nourimment they 
can receive, and fo conlequently muft be the weaker, I 
for the fame (pace of ground cannot nourifh twenty 
trees equally as well as it could ten ; fo that whatever 
Strength the ftandard- trees may have, the dwarfs will 
be proportionably weaker ; and it is a common obfer- 
. vation, that moft trees extend their roots as far under 
ground, as their a branches ipread above ground ; fo 
that there mould always be the fame allowance given 
to the wall-trees, if we would have them ftrong and 
vigorous therefore the building very high walls for I 
fruit, unlefs for Pears, is to no purpofe, for a ten or 
twelve feet wall will be fufficient for moft forts of 
fruit. I have feen gardens planted with fruit-trees 
by perfons of great efteem for their fkill in this art, 
where Peach and Nectarine-trees have been placed I 
againft walls expofed to the eaft and weft, but could I 
never fee any of the fruit on thofe trees come to per- I 
fection ; for which reafon I would caution every per- I 
ion never to follow fuch examples, becaufe it is well I 
known, that the beft afpected walls do barely ripen I 
many of the latter Peaches fome years 5 therefore the I 
only afpect to which thefe trees mould be expofed, is I 
fouth, or with a point or two to the eaft, and fome 
lbrts may do well if they are a point or two to the I 
weft. 

In the difpofition of the trees, it will not be amifs 
to plant thofe forts of Peaches near each other, which I 
ripen about the. fame time for by fo doing, the fruit 
may be the better guarded from men and infects, and I 
this will fave a great deal of trouble in gathering of 
the fruit ; for if a perfon is obliged to go from one 
part of the garden to the other, or perhaps to look 
over all the walls of the garden every time the fruit 
is gathered, it is a great lofs of time, which may be 
avoided by this firft care in planting the trees. 
But to return to planting after you have marked 
out the places where each tree is to ftand, you muft 
with your fpade make a hole wide enough to receive 
the roots of .the tree ; then you (hould place it down, 
obferving to turn the bud outwards, that the wounded 
part of the ftock may be hid from fight and let the 
. . item of the tree be placed about four or five inches 
from the wall, with its head inclining thereto ; then 
fill in the earth with your hands, obferving to break ] 
the clods, that the earth may fall in between the I 
roots, fo as no void fpaces may be left about them. I 
You (hould alfo gently (hake the tree with your hands, 
to fettle the earth down the better between the roots ; 
then with your foot gently prefs down the earth about . 
the Item, but do not tread it down too hard,, which is 
many times a very great fault ; for when the ground 
is inclinable, to bind, the treading it clofe doth often I 
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render the*. ground fo hardy as that the tender fibres 
of the roots cannot .ftrike into it, whereby the tree 
remains at a ftand for fome time ; and if the earth 
be not loofened in time, it frequently dies 5 fo that 
Whenever you obferve the earth of your borders.to be 
bound, either by great rains, or from any other 
caufe, you ihould dig or fork it, to loofen it again, 
obferving always to do it in dry -weather, if -in winter 
or fpring ; but in furnmer it (hould be done in a moiit 
■ feafon. 

Although I have here given directions for the choice 
of trees from the nurfery, after the ufual method of 
planting thefe trees, which is that of taking fuch as 
have made one year's fhoot, yet I would prefer thofe 
which were budded the preceding fummer, ,and have 
made no (hoot ; for if the bud is found and plump, 
and the bark of the ftock well clofed where the bud is 
inferted, there will be no danger of it? growing ; and 
when the bud has made a (hoot the following fpring 
the length of live or fix inches, if it is flopped by 
pinching off" the top, it will put out lateral branches, 
which may be trained to the wall, and this will prevent 
any cutting orf the head, as muft be "done to thofe 
trees which have had one year's growth in the nur- 
fery ; for thefe trees do not care for thofe large ampu- 
. tations, efpecially fome of the more tender forts •, fb 
by this method of planting thefe trees in bud, no time 
will be lolt, when it is confidered that the trees which 
have fhot muft be cut down, and there is a hazard of 
their (hooting again ; therefore I am convinced from 
experience, that it is the beft method. 
Alter you Jiave thus planted your trees, which have 
made their fhoots in the nurfery, you mould faften 
their heads to the wall, to prevent their being (haken 
by the wind, which would difturb their roots, and 
break off the tender fibres (bon after they were pro- 
duced, to the no fmall prejudice of the trees; you 
(hould alfo lay fome mulch upon the furface of the 
• ground about their roots, before the froft fets in, to 
prevent it from penetrating the ground, which would 
injure, if not deftroy, the fmall fibres ; but this mulch 
(hould not be laid upon the ground too early, left 
it prevent the autumnal rains from penetrating to the 
roots. 

Thefe things being duly obferved, they will require 
no farther care till the beginning or middle of March, 
according as the feafon is earlier or later ; when you 
muft cut off the heads of the new planted trees, leav- 
ing only four or five eyes above the bud ; in doing of 
which, you muft be very careful not to difturb their 
roots ; to prevent which, you (hould place your foot 
down clofe to the ftem of the tree, and take faft hold 
of that part of the ftock below the bud with one 
hand, to hold it Steady, while with the other hand 
you gently flope off the head of the tree with a (harp 
knife at the intended place, which Ihould always be 
juftabovea bud ; this (hould always be done in dry 
weather, for if there (hould be much rain foon after 
it is done, there will be fome danger that the wet will 
enter the wounded part, and damage the tree ; nor 
fhould it be done in frofty weather for the fame rea- 
fon, for that would enter the wounded part and pre- 
vent its healing over. Afteryou have headed the trees, 
you (hould gently loofen the earth of the borders, to 
admit the fibres of the roots ; but you muft be. very 
careful in doing of this, not to cut or bruife their new 
roots, which would alfo damage them ; and if the 
mulch which was, laid about their roots in autumn be 
rotten, you may dig it into the border at fome dis- 
tance from the roots of the trees ; and when the dry 
weather comes on, you (hould pare off fome turf from 
a pafturc ground, which (hould be laid upon the Sur- 
face of the border about the roots of the trees, turn- 
ing the Grafs downward, which will preferve a gentle 
moifturc in the earth, better than any other fort of 
mulch ; and this will not harbour infects, as moft 
forts of dung, and litter do, to the no fmall detriment 
of the trees. 

Thofe trees which are planted in bud, and have not 
made any fhoots, ihould have their (locks cut down 
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at this feafon juft above the bud, for the buds will 
* ' rarely flioot unlefc this is performed ; and the nearer 
they are cut to the bud, the fooner will the head of 
' the ftock be covered by the buds s for although it 
may t>c heceflary to leave a part of the ftock above 
the bud, in thofe trees which are in the nurfery, to 
which the (hoots made by the buds may be fattened, 
to prevent their being broken by the wind ; yet as 
thefe are placed againft the wall, to which the ftioots 
may be fattened, there will be no want of any part of 

the ftock. tj 
In watering thefe new planted trees, which ftiould not 

be done unlefs the fpring proves very dry, you mould 

obferve to do it with a noflel upon the watering-pot, 

fo as to let it out in drops ; for when it is nattily 

poured down, it caufes the ground to bind ; and if you 

water over the head of the tree, it will be of great 

fervicc to it. Your waterings mould not be repeated 

too often, nor mould they be given in great quantity, 

both which are very injurious to new planted trees. , I 

In the middle or latter end of May, when thefe trees 

" wiil have feveral moots fix or eight inches in length, I 

you mould nail them to the wall, obferving to train 

them horizontally, rubbing off all fore-right moots, I 

or fuch as are weak, whereby thole which are prefcrved 

will be much ftronger ; but if there are not more than I 

two Ihoots produced, and thofe very ftrong, you (hould I 

at the fame time nip off their tops, which will caufe I 

each of them to pulh out two or more (hoots, whereby 

the wall will be better fupplied with branches you I 

muft alfo continue to refreftVthem with water in dry I 

weather, during the whole feafon, otherwife they will I 

be apt to fuffer ; for their roots having but little J 

hold of the ground the firft year after tranfplanting, I 

if the feafon mould prove very dry, it will greatly I 

retard their growth, if due care be not taken to water I 

them. I 
In the beginning of October, when you obferve the I 
trees have done (hooting, you (hould prune them ; in I 
doing of which, you mult (horten the branches in pro- I 
portion to the ftrength of the tree ; which, if ftrong, I 
may be left eight inches long, but if weak, mould be I 
jhortened to four or five then you (hould train them I 
horizontally to the wall (as was before directed,) fo j 
that the middle of the trees may be void of branches, I 
for that part of the tree will be eafily furnilhed with I 
wood afterwards ; whereas, if the (hoots are trained I 
perpendicularly to the wall, thole which are the ftrong- I 
eft, will draw the greateft (hare of the fap from the I 
roots, and mount upwards ; fo that the (ide branches I 
will be deprived of their nourilhment and grow weak- I 
er, until they many times decay and this is the rea- I 
for. that we fee fo many Peach-trees with one or two I 
upright (hoots in the middle, and the two fides wholly I 
unfurnifhed with branches, whereby the middle of each I 
tree cannot produce any fruit, that being filled with I 
large wood, which never produces any bearing (hoots. I 
Nor can the two fides of the trees be regularly filled I 
with fruitful branches, when this defect happens to I 
them ; therefore this method (hould be carefully ob- I 
ferved in the training up young trees, for when they | 
are permitted to run into diforder at firft, it will be I 
impoflible to reduce them into a regular healthful I 
ftate afterwards, the wood of thefe trees being too 
foft and pithy to admit of being cut down (as may be 
pradtiled on many other hardy fruit-trees, which will 
(hoot out vigoroufly again ;) whereas thefe will gum I 
at the places where they are wounded, and in a few I 
years entirely decay. ^ I 

The fummer following, when the trees begin to (hoot, I 
you (hould carefully look over them, to rub off all 
fore-right buds, or fuch as are ill placed, and train I 
thofe which are defigncd to remain horizontally to the I 
wall, in their due order as they are produced, for this I 
is the principal feafon when you can beft order the I 
trees as you would h ave them 5 whereas, if they are I 
neglected until Midfummer, as is the common prac- 
tice, a great part of the nourifhment will be ex- I 
haufted by fore- right moots, and other ufelefs branches, I 
which muft afterwards be cut off; and hereby the re- 1 
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maining (hoots will be rendered very weak, and per- 
haps fome part of the wall be entirely • furnilhed with 
• branches j which might have been eafily fupplied in 
May, by (topping fome of the ftronger ihoots in fuch 
parts of the tree where there is a neccfiky for more 
branches, which would caufe each of them to moot 
out two or more fide branches below the ends of the 
fhoots, which may be guided into the vacant parts of 
the tree as they are produced, fo as that every pare may 
be regularly furnilhed with proper wood, which is the 
greateft beauty and excellency of wall- trees ; but you 
fhould always forbear (topping the (hoots in fummer, 
where there is not a necefiity for branches to fill the 
wall ; for there cannot be a greater fault committed, 
than that of multiplying the number of (hoots, fo as to 
caufe a confufion, whereby the branches will be too 
weak to produce good fruit j belides, when they are 
too clofe laid in againft the wall, the air is excluded 
from the (hoots by the great number of leaves, lb that 
they are never duly ripened ; and confequcntly, what 
fruit is produced thereon, cannot be fo well tatted, as 
thofe which are produced upon fuch trees where the 
fhoots receive all the advantages of the fun and air to 
bring them to maturity. 

Thus having fet down the method of trainihg up 
young trees, I lhall now proceed' to their pruning 
and future management which, being the lame as 
with full grown trees, will ferve for general directions 
how to manage thefe ibrrs of fruit. 
In the pruning of Peach and Nectarine- trees (which 
require the fame management) the two following rules 
fhould be ftrictly obferved, viz. Firft, That every 
part of the tree be equally furnilhed with bearing 
wood ; and fecondly, That die brandies are not laid 
in too clofe to each other for the reafons before laid 
down (with fome others which will be hereafter in- 
ferted.) As to the firft, it muft be obferved, That 
Peach and Nectarine-trees produce their fruit upon 
the young wood, either of the preceding year, or at 
moft, the two years (hoots, after which age they do 
not bear ; therefore the branches fliould be (hortened, 
fo as to caufe them to produce new (hoots annually in 
every part of the tree ; which cannot be done in the 
ordinary method of pruning, where pcrfons neglect 
their trees at the proper feafon when they are moft 
capable of management, which is in April, May, and 
June ; at which time the luxuriant growth of branches 
may be checked by pinching, and new (hoots pro- 
duced where they are wanting, by (topping the neigh- 
bouring branches ; which (hoots, being produced at 
that feafon, will have time enough to ripen and gain 
ftrength before the autumn comes on > whereas all 
thofc ihoots which are produced after the middle of 
June, will be crude and pithy j and though they may 
fomctimes produce a few bloflbms, yet thofe rarely 
bring fruit •, nor are the future branches good which 
are produced from fuch wood, the veflels being too 
large to (train the juices, fo that they eafily admit of 
great quantities of crude nouriftiment topafs through 
them. Therefore thofe perfons who only regard their 
wall-trees at two different feafons, viz. the winter and 
Midfummer pruning, cannot poflibly have them \\\ 
good order ; for when all the branches which were 
produced in the fpring, are permitted to remain un- 
til the middle or latter end of June (as is the common 
practice) fome of the moft vigorous will draw the 
greateft part of the nourifhment from the weaker 
branches, which, when the ftrong ones are taken off, 
will be too weak to produce fair fruit j and hereby 
the ftrength of the tree is exhaufted, to nourifh the 
ufelefs branches which arc annually cut off again 5 and 
thus are too many trees managed, and a; the lame time 
complaints made of their luxuriancy ; becaufe two or 
three (hoots, by drawing away the greateft (hare of the 
nourifhment grow very ftrong and woody (whereas, 
if the nourilhment had been equally diftributed to a 
regular quantity of branches, there would be no fign 
of their too great ftrength) until by often cutting off 
thefe vig6rous branches, the trees are either entirely 
deftroyed, or at leatt rendered lb weak as not to be 

able 
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able to produce fruit ; for although by thus weaken- 
ing the branches, it is often the means to produce a 
good number of blofibms (as may many times be ob- 
lcrved alfo upon autumnal fhoots ;) yet the utmoftof 
their ftrengtn is fpent in expanding the flowers, fo that 
they rarely produce fruit ; and very often the greateft 
pare of the branches die foon after, which is fuppofed 
to be occafioned by a blight (as I have elfewhcre laid) 
when in reality it is nothing lefs than the fault of thofe 
who have the management of the trees. It is there- 
fore of the greateft confequence to wall- trees, efpeci- 
ally of thcfe forts, to go over them two or three 
times in the months ot April, May, and June, to 
rub off all irregular moots, and to train in the branches 
that are left in due order to the wall, that each Ihoot 
may have an equal advantage of fun and air, both 
of which are abfolutely nccefTary to ripen and pre- 
pare the wood for the next year's bearing ; therefore 
the often er the trees are looked over, to diveft them 
of the ufelefs branches, from the time they iirft be- 
gin to Ihoot in the fpring till the autumn, the bet- 
ter will the wood be ripened for the fucceeding year. 
And by duly obferving this in fummer, there will not 
be occafion for fo much cutting as is often practifed 
on Peach-trees, to their great injury ; for their wood 
branches are generally foft, tender, and pithy, which 
when greatly wounded, are not healed over again fo 
foon as in many other forts of trees ; and the wet in- 
finuattng into the wounded parts, doth often caufe the 
branches to canker and die ; which may be entirely 
avoided by the gentle eafy method of pinching and 
rubbing off the buds in the manner here directed, 
which makes no wounds on the tree ; and hereby a 
vaft deal of labour is faved, for one perfon who is 
ready at this bufmefs will go over a greater quantity 
of walling in one day, than three or four can when 
fuffcred to grow rude j fo that if the trees are 
permitted to grow rude all the fpring, they will re- 
quire fix times the labour to reduce diem into order. 
Befides, it is a great difadvantage to the fruit, in 
permitting the branches of the trees to extend from 
the wall and (hade them ; and when they have grown 
under the fhelter of thcfe branches and leaves all the 
fpring, until Midfummer, then by pruning off and 
Jhortening moft of diefe fhoots, and nailing the 
others clofe to the wall, the fruit are fuddenly cx- 
pofed to the fun and air, whereby they receive a very 

treat check, and are not only retarded in their growth, 
ut often rendered ill-tafted, and have tough Ik ins. 
The diftance which the branches of thefe trees fhould 
be allowed againft the wall, muft be proportioned to 
the fize of the fruit or the length of the leaves j for 
if we obferve how the branches of the trees are natu- 
rally difpofed to grow, we fliall always find them 

Jjlaced at a greater or lefs diftance, as their leaves are 
arger or fmaller, as I have already obferved under 
the article Leaves. And there is no furer guide to 
a curious artift than nature, from whence a gardener 
fliould always be directed in every part of his profef- 
fion, fince his bufinefs is to aid and affift nature, where 
ihc is not capable of bringing her productions to ma- 
turity or where there is room, to make consider- 
able improvements by arts which cannot be any 
otherwise effected, than by gently aflifting her in her 
own way. 

But to return to pruning thefe trees : the branches be- 
ing carefully trained in, as before directed, in the 
fpring and fummer feafons, we come now to treat of 
the winter pruning, which is commonly performed 
in February or March. But the beft feafon for this 
work is in October, when their leaves begin to fall, 
which will be early enough for their wounds co heal 
before the froft comes* on, fo that there will be no 
danger of their being hurt hereby \ and the branches 
of the trees being proportioned to the ftrength of 
the roots at that feafon, all the afcending fap in the 
fpring will be employed to nourifh only thofe ufeful 
parts of the branches which are left ; whereas, if they 
are left unpruned till February, the fap in the branches 
being then in motion, as may be obferved by the 
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f welling of the buds, -the greateft fart of it will be 
drawn up co the extreme parts of the branches, to 
nourifh fuch blofibms as muft be afterwards cut off » 
and this may be eafily known by obferving the ftrongclt 
ihoots at that feafon, when you will iind the extreme 
buds to fwell fafter than moft of the lower 4Mes ; for 
there being no leaves then upon the branches to de- 
tain the fap to nourifh the lower buds, the upper 
ones will always draw from thofe below. 
But it is a conftant practice amongft gardeners, founded 
upon long experience, to prune weak trees early in 
the winter, and luxuriant trees late in the fpring, in 
order to check their luxuriancy. Now it is evident, 
that this check does not proceed from any confidera- 
ble lofs of fap at the wounds of the pruned tree (ex- 
cepting a few of the bleeding trees, when cut at that 
feafon) but muft arife from iome other caufe i for by 
feveral experiments made by the Rev. Dr. Hales, in 
fixing mercurial gages to the Items of frefh cut trees, 
he found thofe wounds were conftantly in an imbibing 
ftate, except the Vine in the bleeding feafon. 
Therefore when a weak tree is pruned early in the be- 
ginning of winter, the orifices of the fap-vefiels are 
cJofed up Jong before the fpring ; and confequently, 
when in the fpring and fummer, the warm weather 
advancing, the attracting force of the perfpiring leaves 
is not then weakened by many inlets from frefh 
wounds, but is wholly exerted in drawing fap from 
the root ; whereas, on the other hand, when a luxu- 
riant tree is pruned late in the fpring, the force of 
its leaves to attract fap from the root, will be much 
fpejit and loft at the feveral frefh cut inlets. 
Befides, if it were no advantage to the trees to prune 
them at this feafon, (which I think no one will have 
reafon to doubt after making the trial) but that it 
only fucceeds as well as the fpring pruning ; yet there 
is a great advantage in doing it at Michaelmas, for 
that being a much more leifure feafon with garden* 
ers than the fpring, they will have more time to per- 
form it carefully 3 and then they will not have too 
many things come together, which may require to be 
immediately executed ; for the fpring being the prin- 
cipal feafon for cropping their kitchen-gardens and at- 
tending their hot-beds, if they are difengaged from 
the bufinefs of pruning at that time, it will be of 
great advantage, efpec'ially where there is a great 
quantity of walling. And here is alfo another bene- 
fit in pruning at this feafon, which is, the having the 
borders at liberty to dig and make clean before the 
fpring, fo that the garden may not appear in a litter 
at that feafon. 

Having faid thus much concerning the time of prun- 
ing, I fliall now proceed to give fome general direc- 
tions how it is to be performed on Peach and Necta- 
rine-trees, which require a very different management 
from moft other forts of fruits. 

In pruning thefe trees, you fhould always obferve 
where branches are fhortened, to cut them behind 
a wood-bud, which may be eafily diftinguifhed from 
the bloflbm-buds, which are fhorter, rounder, and 
more turgid than the wood-buds ; for if the fhoot 
have not a leading bud where it is cut, it is very apt 
to die down to the next leading bud ; fo that what 
fruit may be produced above that, will come to no- 
thing, there being always a neceffity of a leading bud 
to attract the nourifh men t j for it is not fufficient to 
have a leaf- bud, as fome have imagined, fince that 
will attract but afmall quantity of nourifhment, the 
great ufe of the leaves being to perfpire away fuch 
crude juices as arc unfit to enter the fruit. The 
length you fhould leave thefe branches, fhould be pro- 
portioned to the ftrength of the tree, which, in a 
healthy ftrong tree, may be left ten or twelve inches, 
or more ; but in a weak one, they mould not be more 
than fix inches ; however, in this you muft be guided 
by the pofition of a leading bud ; for it is better to 
leave a (hoot three or four inches longer, or to cut it 
two or three inches ftiorter than might be proper to 
do, provided there be one of thefe buds, it being 
abfolutely neceffaiy for the future welfare of die me ; 

you 
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you fhould alfo cut out entirely all weak Ihoots, tho* 
they may have many bloflbm-buds upon them ; for 
thefe have not ftrength enough to nourifh the fruit, 
but -they will weaken the other parts of the tree. 
In nailing the Ihoots to the wall, you muft be careful 
to place them at as equal diftances as poflible, that ; 
their leaves, when come out, may have room to grow 
without (hading the branches too much ; and you 
ftiould never nail them upright if it can be avoided ; 
for when they are thus trained, they are very fubject 
to flioot from the uppermoft eyes, and the lower 
part of the.fhoots will thereby become naked. 
Tnere is not any thing in the bufineis of gardening, 
which has more exercifed the thoughts of the curious, 
than how to preferve their tender lbrts of fruit from 
being blighted in the fpring of the year, and yet there 
has been little written upon this fubjeel: which is I 
worth notice : fome have propofed mattrefles of ftraw 
or Reeds to be placed before the fruit-trees againft 
walls, to prevent their being blafted ; others have di- 
rected the fixing horizontal fhelters in their walls, to 
prevent the perpendicular dew or rain from falling up- 
on the bloflbms of the fruit-trees, which they fup- 
pofed to be the chief caufe of their blighting ; but j 
both thefe contrivances have been far from anfwering 
the expectations of thofe perfons who have put them 
in practice, as I have elfe where fhewn 9 therefore ic 
may not be improper to repeat fome things in this I 
place, which I have before mentioned in relation to 

• this matter. And I 
Firft, I have already faid, that the blights which are 
fo often complained of, do not fo often proceed from 
any external caufe, or inclemency in the feafon, as 
from a diftemper or weaknefs in the trees ; for if we 
obferve the trees at that feafon, where they are the j 
jnoft fubject to what is called a blight, we fhall find 
the branches very fmall, weak, and not half ripened, j 
as alfo trained in very clofe to each other •, thefe I 
branches are, for the mod part, full of bloflbm-buds 
(which is chiefly occafioned by their want of ftrength.) 
Thefe buds do indeed open, and to perfons not lkilled 
in fruit-trees, (hew a great profpect of a pleniiful 
crop of fruit •, whereas the whole ftrength of the I 
branches is fpent in nourifhing the flowers, and be- J 
ing unable to do any more, the bloflbms fall off, and I 
the fmall efforts of the leaf-buds are checked, fo that 
many times great part of the branches die away, and 
this is called a great blight 9 whereas, at the fame I 
time it may be often obfervetl, that fome trees of a 
different fort, nay, even fome of the fame fort, were I 
ftronger and in health, though placed in the fame foil, j 
expofed to the fame afpect, and fubject to the fame I 
inclemency of air, have efcaped very well, when the I 
weak trees have appeared to be aim oft dead * which 
is a plain indication, that it proceeds from fome caufe 
within the tree, and not from any external blight. All 
this will therefore be remedied, by obferving the fore- 
going directions in the pruning and management of 
the trees, fo as never to over- burden them with 
branches, nor to fuffer any particular part of the trees 
to exhauft the whole nourifhment from the root, 
which will caufe the other parts to be very weak ; 
but to diftribute the nourifhment equally to every 
flioot, that there may be none too vigorous, at the 
fame time that others are too weak 9 and by continu- 
ally rubbing off ufclefs or fore-right Ihoots as they arc 
produced, the ftrength of the trees will not be fpent, 
to nourifh fuch branches as muft be afterwards cut 
out, which is too often feen in the management of 

thefe trees. And I 
Secondly, It fome times happens, that the roots of 
thefe trees are buried too deep in the ground, which, 
in a cold or moift foil is one of the greateft di fad van- 
tages that can attend thefe tender fruits j for the fap 
which is contained in the branches, being by the 
warmth of the fun, put ftrongly into motion early in 
the fpring, is exhauited in nourifliing the bloflbms , 
and a part of it is perfpired through the wood-branches, 
fo that its ftrength is loft before the warmth can reach 
to their roots, to put them into an equal motion in 



fearch of frefh nourifhment, to fupply the expence of 
the branches j for want of which, the bloflbms Jail off 
and decay, and the fhoots feem to be at a ftand, until 
the farther advance of the warmth penetrates to the 
roots, and fets them in motion ; when fuddenly after, 
the trees, which before looked weak and decaying, 
make prodigious progrefs in their moots and before 
the fummer is fpent, are furnifhed with much ftronger 
branches than thofe trees which have the full advan- 
tage of fun and fhowcrs, and arc more fruitful and 
healthy ; which muft certainly be owing to the caufe 
here mentioned, as alfo to their drawing in a great 
quantity of crude moifture, which, though produc- 
tive of wood, is yet unkindly for fruit : if therefore 
this be the cafe, there is no way of helping it, but by 
raifing up the trees, if they are young , or if they 
are too old to remove, it is the better way to root 
them out and make new borders of frefli earth, and 
plant down young trees ; for it is a great vexation to 
be at the trouble and expence of pruning and ma- 
naging thefe trees, without having the pleafure of 
reaping any advantage from them, which will always 
be the cafe where the trees arc thus injudicioufly 
planted. Or, 

Thirdly, This may proceed from the trees wanting 
nourifhment, which is many times the cafe, where 
they are planted in a hard gravelly foil, in which it is 
the common practice to dig borders three or four feet 
wide, and three feet deep into the rock of gravel, 
which is filled with good frefli earth, into which the 
trees are planted, where they will thrive pretty well 
for two years, until their roots reach the gravel, where 
they are confined as if planted in a pot •, and for want 
of proper nourifhment, the branches continually decay 
every year. This cannot be helped where the trees 
have been growing fome years, without taking them 
entirely up, or by digging away the gravel from their 
roots, and adding a large quantity of frefh earth, that 
may afford them a fupply of nourifhment a few years 
longer ; but trees fo planted, cannot by any art be con- 
tinued long in health. 

But if the unfruitfulnefs of the trees docs not proceed 
from any of the before-mentioned caufes, and is the 
effect of unkindly feafons, then the bclV method yet 
known is, in dry weather, when little dew falls, to 
fprinkle the branches of the trees gently with water 
ioon after the bloflbming feafon, and while the young- 
fet fruit is tender, which fhould always be done be- 
fore noon, that the moifture may evaporate before 
the night comes on ; and if in the night you carefully 
cover the trees with mats, canvas, or fome fuch light 
covering, it will be of great icrvice to them : howe- 
ver, where the trees are itrong and vigorous, they 
are not fo liable to fuffer by a fmall inclemency, as are 
thofe which are weak, fo that there will be few feafons 
in which there may not be hopes of a moderate quan- 
tity of fruit from them, though there fhould be no 
covering ufed ; for where thefe coverings arc ufed, if 
it is not performed with great care and diligence, it is 
much better to have no covering, but to truft to the 
clemency of the feafon ; for if the coverings arc kept 
too clofe, or continued too long, the trees will receive 
more injury hereby, than from being conftantly cx- 
pofed ; or, if after having been covered for fome 
time, and then incautioufly removed, fo as to expoie 
the trees too fuddenly to the open air, they will fufter 
more thereby than if they had not been covered. How- 
ever, I muft repeat in this place what has been before, 
mentioned under another article, of a management 
which has been generally attended with fuccefs, which 
is, the putting up two feather-edge deal boards joined 
together over the top of the trees, fo as to form a 
pent-houfe to caftoff perpendicular wet. Thefe fhould 
be fixed up when the trees begin to bloftbm, and 
fhould remain till the fruit is well fet, when they 
fhould be taken down to admit the dew and rain to 
the leaves and branches of the trees, which muft not 
be longer kept off; and where the wall is long, and 
expofeel to currents of wind, if at the diftance of forty * 

feet from tach other, arc fixed fome crofs Rced- 
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liedgcs, to project about ten feet from the wall, thefe i 
•will break the force of the wind, and prevent its de- 
ftroying of the blofibms ; and thefe may be removed 
away as fooh as the danger is oyer. Where thefe 
things have been practifecf,"they were generally "at- 
tended with fuccefs ; and as there will be no trouble 
of covering and uncovering in this method, after they 
are fixed up, there can be no danger of neglect, as 
very often is the cafe, when the trouble is great, or I 
to be often repeated. I 
When your fruic is let,- and grown to the bignefs of I 
a fmull nut, you mould look over the trees and thin 
them, leaving them at leaft five or fix inches af under 
for when they are permitted to remain in bunches, as I 
they are often produced, the nourilhment which fliould I 
be employed wholly to the fruits defigned to (land, I 
will be equally fpent amongft the whole number, a I 
great part of which mult be afterwards pulled off \ fb I 
that the fooner this is done, the better' it will be for I 
the remaining fruit; and if it fliould fometimes happen, I 
that a part of thofe left, by any accident, mould be I 
deftroyed," yet the remaining ones will be much the I 
larger and better tailed for it, and the trees will gain 
more ftrcngth, for a moderate quantity of fruit is al- I 
ways preferable to a great crop ; the fruit when but I 
few, will be much larger, better tafted, and the trees I 
in a condition to bear well the fucceeding year ; where- I 
as when they are overcharged with fruit, it is always 
. fmall, ill tafted, and the trees are generally fo much 
weakened thereby, as not to be in a condition for bear- j 
ing well for two or three years after ; fo that upon the 
whole, it is much better to have a lefler number of I 
fruit than. is commonly cfteemed a crop, than to have 
too many, fince the fruit and alio the trees are bene- 
fited thereby. The quantity of fruit to be left on 
large full-grown trees mould never be greater than five 
dozen upon each ; but on middling trees, three or four 
dozen will be enough. I 
If the feafon mould prove hot and dry, it will be pro- 
per to draw up the earth round the ftem of each tree, I 
to form a hollow bafon of about fix feet diameter, and 1 
cover the furface of the ground in this bafon with I 
mulch ; and once in a week or fortnight, according 
to the heat and drought of the feafon, pour down I 
eight or ten gallons of water to the root of each tree ; 
or where there is an engine which will difperfe the wa- I 
ter in gentle eafy drops like rain, if the fame, or a I 
larger quantity of water is fprinkled all over the 
branches of the trees, and this, foaking down to the I 
roots, will keep the fruit conllantly growing, which 
will prevent their falling off the trees, as they gene- 
rally do where this method is not praclifcd ; and the 
fruit being thus ccnflantly nourifhed, will be much 
better tafted, and hereby the trees will be maintained 
in vigour 5 fo that it is what I can from long experi- 
ence recommend, as one of the moft nccefTary things I 
to be practifed by all lovers of good fruit. But this 
fhould not be continued longer than while the fruit are I : 
growing, for afterward it will be hurtful to the trees I 
and fruit, for a dry autumn ripens both wood and ; 
fruit better than a niOifl later feafon. 
When the Peach-trees are carefully managed in the | 
fpring of the year, according to the rules before laid I 
down, all the nourifliment which the roots can fupply 
will be ufefully employed in nourlfhing fuch moots I 
only as are to be continued, as alfo the quantity of I 
fruit which is proper for each tree, therefore both muft I 
of cohfequencc be rendered better.yfdr where there [ 
is not this care, the tr6es foon grow ragged, and are I 
not furnifhed properly with branches' and thofe I 
(hoots which are produced, are fome of them very 
weak, and others verjr luxuriant, whereby the trees , 
are rendered very unfightly, as alfo unhealthy, and 
never continues many' yearsfruitfiil j and by thus 
training the branches 1 to the wall as they arc pro- I 
duccd, the fruit will be always cxpofed to the fun I 
and air ; which in the common method of managing I \ 
thefe trees, by letting their branches' grow rude all 
the fpririg, they are deprived from, and confequently I 
do not receive the benefit from thefe equal to thofe 
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which are* properly managed ; and by the timely rub-* 
bing offufelefs and luxuriant fhoots, it will fare much 
trouble, and prevent the ufe of the knife in Turhmer, 
which is Very hurtful to thele trees, for there will be 
no need to flhorten any of the fhoots in fummer. - v 
When thefe rules are duly executed, there will be no 
occafion to pullj orT the leaves of the trees, to admit 
the fun to the fruit, which is often practifed » for if 
we confider, that the leaves are abfolutely necefiary 
to cherifh the bloflbm-buds, which are always formed 
at the foot-ftalks of the leaves, the pulling them 
off before they have performed the office affigned 
them by nature, is doing great injury to the trees, 
therefore I caution every one againfl that practice. 
It is a common opinion which has for fome years pre- 
vailed, even amongft perfons of good underftanding, 
that Peach-trees are not long lived, therefore fhould 
be renewed every twenty years ; but this is a great 
miftake, for I have eaten fome of the fined Peaches 
of various kinds, which grew on trees which had 
been planted above fifty years: and I am convinced 
by experience, that when the trees are budded upon 
proper flocks, and carefully planted and managed, 
they may be continued fruitful and healthy fixty years 
and upward •, and the fruit produced on thefe old trees 
will be much better flavoured, than any of thofe upon 
young trees; but I fuppofe the foundation of the above 
opinion was taken from the French, who generally 
bud their Peaches upon Almond flocks, which are of 
fhort duration, thefe feldom lading good more than 
twenty years but this feldom being practifed 
in -England, the cafe is widely different; nor in- 
deed fhould we fetch our examples from that nation, 
where the profeffors of the art of gardening are at leaft 
a century behind the Englifh 5 and from their prefent 
difpofition, feem unlikely to overtake them ; for they 
depart from nature in almofl every part of gardening, 
and arc more pleafed with introducing their little in- 
ventions of pruning and managing their fruit-trees, 
according to their own fancy, than they are careful to 
draw their inflructions from -nature, from whence the 
the true art is to be obtained 5 fo that in very fewin- 
flances gardeners fhould deviate from nature, unlefs 
it be in thofe particulars, where art may be practifed 
to the greatefl advantage, which is in the procuring 
many forts of efculent plants and fruits earlier and 
better flavoured than can be obtained without, in 
which the French are extremely deficient ; and herein 
they truft too much to nature, and ufe too' little art. 
In one of the moft: celebrated of their authors, who 
treats very particularly of fruit-trees, there are direc- 
tions for planting of Peach-trees twelve feet afunder, 
and at the fame time he advifes the planting of Pear- 
trees but nine or ten feet diflance ; and yet he fays, 
thataPear-tree in health will fhoot three feet on each 
fide every year therefore he does not allow room for 
thefe trees to grow more than two years, before they 
meet. There is alfo another thing pofitively laid 
down by the fame author, which is, never to lay any 
dung upon die borders where fruit-trees are growing, 
which, he fays, will render the fruit ill tafted and 
this opinion has too generally prevailed in England ; 
but this hath been exploded by one of his own coun- 
trymen, who* affirms, that from upward of twenty 
years experience, thofe trees where the borders had 
been conflantly dunged, always produced the moft 
delicious fruit, and the trees were in the greatefl vi- 
gour ; and the fame gentleman mentions the' practice 
of the gardeners' at Mohtrcuil near Paris, who have 
for fome generations been famous for the culture of 
Peaches ; and are as careful to dung the borders where 
their Peach-trees grow every other year, 1 as the 
kitchen-gardeners are for their legumes. 
And from a long experience iris, that I can fubferibe 
to the truth of this for in fome particular gardens, 
where the belt fruit grew that I have yet tafted, the 
ground was conflantly dunged every other year; there- 
fore it is what I muft recommend to the practice of 
every curious perfbn, with this caution, always to ufe 
fuch dung for their borders as is well rotted, and to 
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dig it into the borders in November* that the rain 
may warn down the falts before the fpring comes on ; 
and where the ground is very loofe or fandy, it will 
be the beft way to make ufe of. neats dung, which is 
cooler than that of horfes, but for cold ftrorig land the 
latter is to be preferred. 

If the ground is well trenched every year about the 
roots, it will be of great fervice to tnem x and where 
the foil is fubjeft to bind very clofe ? if it is forked 
two or three . times in a year to loofen the furface,it 
will greatly, help the trees. The borders fhould not 
be crouded with any large growing plants, which will 
draw away the nourilhment from the trees ; therefore 
when any fort of kitchen herbs are planted on thefe 
borders, they fhould be only fuch as are of fmall 
growth, and which may be taken off early in the 
fpring ; and if this is carefully obferved, the culti- 
vating fmall things on thefe borders can do no harm, 
becaufe the ground will be ftirred the oftener, on ac- 
count of thefe fmall crops, than perhaps it would 
have been, when no life was to be made of the bor- 
ders. Thefe rules which are here laid down, if pro- 
perly obferved, will direct any curious perfon how to 
have plenty of good fruit, as aJ fo to preferve the trees 
in vigour a great number of years. 
PERVINCA. SeeVmcA. 

PETALS are the fine coloured leaves which com- 
pofe the moft confpicuous parts of a flower ; thefe 
are called in Latin Petala, to diftinguifh them from 
the leaves of plants, which are called Folia. 

PETASITES. See Tussilago. 

PETIVERIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. tab. 39. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 417. Guinea Henweed. 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement, compojed of five 
-narrow cbtufe leaves which are equal. It hath four fmall 
white petals, placed in form of a crojs, which foon fall 
off, and fix awl-Jhaped eretl ftamina terminated by flngle 
fummits. In the center is Jituated an oblong comprefled 
germen, with four awl-Jhaped flylcs, crowned by obtuje 
permanent ftigmas. The germcn ajterward becomes one 
oblong Jeed, narrow at the bottom and taper, but broad 
above,- where it is compreffed and indented at the top, re- 
Jembling an inverted flncld armed with the acute ftyle, 
which is reflexed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linna^us's fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and four ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Petiveria {Alliacca) floribus hexandris. Hort. Cliff. 
141. Petiveria with fix ftamina in the flowers. Verbe- 
na aut fcorodonias afflnis anomala, flore albido calyce 
afpero, alii odore. Sloan. Hift. 1. p. 171. commonly 
called Guinea Henweed. 

2. Petiveria {Oclandra) floribus oclandris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 486. Petiveria ivith eight ftamina in the ftowers. 
Petiveria folani foliis, loculis ipinofis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 50. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father 
Plumier, who difcovered it in America, in honour of 
Mr. James Petiver, an apothecary of London, who 
-was a curious botanift. 

The firft is a very common plant in Jamaica, Barba- 
does, and moft of the other iflands in the Weft-In- 
dies, where it grows in fhady woods, and all the fa- 
vannas, in fuch plenty, as to become a troublefome 
weed 5 and as this plant will endure a great deal of 
drought, it remains green when other plants are 
burned up, which occafions the cattle to browze on 
it ; and having a moft unfavoury ftrong fcent, fome- 
v/hat like wild Garlick, it gives the cows milk the 
fame flavour, and the cattle which are killed foon 
after feeding on this plant, have a moft intolerable 
fcent, and their flefh is good for little. The roots are 
ftrong, and ftrike deep in the ground; the ftalks 
rife from two to three feet high ; they are jointed and 
become ligne6us at bottom, and are garnifhed with 
oblong leaves three inches long, and an inch and a 
half broad, of a deep green, and veined ; thefe are 
placed alternately upon iliort foot-ftalks. The flow- 
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ere are produced in flender fpikes at the end of the 

branches ; they are very fmall, fo make no : figure. 
They appear in June, and are fucceeded by fhort feed- 
vefiels fliaped like an inverted (hield, containing one 
oblong feed which ripens in the autumn. 
The fecond fort is very like the firft, from which it 
differs in having a fliorter and narrower ftalk, and 
the flowers having eight ftamina ; but unlefs thefe 
marks are diftinguifhed by a nice obferver, they may 
both pafs for one plant. 

In Europe, thefe plants are preferved in the gardens 
of thofe perfons who are curious in botany ; but they 
have little beauty, and having lb ftrong rank fcent 
upon being handled, renders them lefs valuable. 
They are propagated by feeds, which muft be fown 
on a hot-bed early in the fpring, and .when the plants 
are come up, they fhould be each tranfplanted into a 
feparatepot, and plunged into a moderate hoc- bed to 
bring them forward. When the plants have obtain- 
ed a good fhare of ftrength, they fhould be inured 
to bear the open air by degrees, into which they may 
be removed toward the latter end of June, placing 
them in a warm fituation, where they" may remain 
till autumn, when they mould be removed into the 
ftove, and in winter mu ft have a moderate decree of 
warmth, otherwife they will not live in this country. 
They will produce flowers and feeds every fu miner, 
and will continue feveral years, remaining conflantly 
green throughout the year, and may be propagated 
by flips or cuttings. 

PETREA. Houft. Gen. Nov. Lin. Gen. Plant. 68a. 
The Ch aracters are, 
The flower hath a bell-floaped empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five large obtufe fegmeuts almoft to the bottom, which 
are coloured, expanded and permanent. The flower hath 
one petal, having ajhort tube, but is cut above into five 
almoft equal Jegmcnts, which are expanded. It hath Jour 
Jhort ftamina Jituated in the tube, two oj which are a lit- 
tle longer than the other, terminated by Jingle fummits, and 
Jour germen Jupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by an obtuje 
ftigma. The germen ajterward become Jour Jeeds wrapped 
up in a Jringed cover. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection'of 
Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whpfe flowers have two long and two fhorter 
ftamina, and the feeds are inclofed in a cover. 
The title of this geniis was given to this plant by 
the late Dr. Houftoun, who difcovered it growing 
naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, in honour 
of Lord Petrc, who was a great encourager of bota- 
ny, and was poflefled of a noble collection of exotic 
plants. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Petrea (V-lubilis) frutefcens foliis lanceolatis rigidis, 
flore racemofo pendulo. Shrubby Petrea with ftiff 
Jpear-Jhaped leaves > and flowers growing in long hanging 
bunches. 

This plant was firft difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New- 
Spain, in 1 73 1, fince which time it was fent me 
from the ifland Berbuda, where it alfo grows natu- 
rally. It rifes with a woody ftalk to the height of 
fifteen or flxteen feet, which is covered with a light 
gray bark, fending out feveral long branches ; thefe 
have a whiter bark than the ftem, and arc garniflicd 
with leaves at each joint, which on the lower part of 
the branches are placed by threes round them, but 
higher up they ftand by pairs \ they are about five 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad in the 
middle, drawing to a point at each end ; they, are 
ftiff, and their furface rough, of a light green, hav- 
ing a ftrong dark midrib, with feveral tranfverfe veins 
running from the midrib to the borders, which are 
entire. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches growing in loofe bunches, which are nine or 
ten inches long, each flower ftanding upon a flendec 
foot-ftalk about an inch long •, the empalement of thd 
flower is compofed of five narrow obtufe leaves ahouc 
an inch long, which are of a fine blue colour, fo are 
much more confpicuous than the petals^ which are 

white^ 
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white, and not more than half the length of the em- 
palement. After the flower is paft, the four germen 
in the center become fo many oblong feeds wrapped j 
up in a fringed cover. 

The Doctor found a variety of this with blue petals, 
of the fame bright colour with the empalement, which 
made a fine appearance, every branch being termi- 
nated by a long firing of thefe flowers, fo that he has 
ranked this among the firft clafs of beautiful Ameri- 
can trees. 

So far as I "have been able to difcover from the dried 
famples which* the Doctor brought to England, it ap- 
pears that there arc male and female flowers either on 
different parts of the fame tree, or upon different trees ; 
for one fpike of flowers feems to be entirely male, and 
the other fpikes are female, but the Doctor has not 
noticed this in his manufcript. 

This is propagated by feeds, which muft be obtained 
from the places where the trees grow naturally, and 
thefe arc very few good ; for, from the feeds which 
the Doctor fent to England, there were but two plants 
raifed, though the feeds were diftributed to feveral 
perfons and this is a fort of confirmation of the 
ipikes of flowers being of different iexes, and that 
the feeds gathered by the Doctor, were taken either 
from trees at fome diftance from the male, or fuch 
parts of the fame tree which were remote from the 
male flowers. The feeds muft be fown in a good 
hot-bed, and when the plants come up, they fhould 
be each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with 
light loamy earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark, and afterwards placed in the bark-bed in the 
ftove, where they fhould conftantly remain, and be 
treated like other plants of the fame country. 

PETR OSELINUM. See Apium. 

PEUCEDANUM. Touro. Inft. R. H. 31 8. tab. 
169. Lin. Gen. Plant. 302. Hogs-fennel, or Sul- 
phur-wort. 

The Characters arc, 
It hath an umbelliferous flower. The principal umbel is 
eompofed of feveral long narrow umbels which fpread 
open. The cover of the large umbel is eompofed of ma?iy 
linear rejtexed leaves. The empalement of the flower is 
fmall and indented in five parts. The petals of the great 
umbel are uniform. Each flower is eompofed of five ob- 
long incurved petals, which arc equal and entire they 
have each five hair-like ftamina, terminated by fingle fum- 
mits, with an oblong germen fltuatcd under the flower, 
fupporting two fmall ftyles, crowned by obtufc ftigmas. 
The germen afterward turns to an oval fruit channelled 
on each fide, fplitting in two parts, containing two feeds 
convex on one fldc^ compreffed on the other ; with three 
raifed furrow s, and a broad membranaceous border indented 
at the top. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Lin nanus's fifth clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The SrEciEs arc, 

1. Peucedanum {Officinale) foliis quinquies tripartitis 
line aribus.Lin.Sp. Plant. 358. Hogs-fennel with leaves 
which are divided by fives, and thefe are again divided 
into three linear fegments. Peucedanum Germanicum. 
C. B. P. 149. German Hogs-fennel. 

2» Peucedanum {Italicum) foliis tripartitis filiformibus 
longioribus, umbellis difformibus. Hogs-fennel with 
leaves cut into three parts, which are longer, flender, and 
have irregular umbels. Peucedanum majus Italicum. 
C. B. P. 149. Greater Italian Hogs- fennel. 

3. Peucedanum {Alpeflre) foliolis linearibus ramofis. 
Hort. Cliff. 94. Hogs-fennel with leaves branching, 
which are very flender. Ferula foliis libanotidis brevi- 
oribus, alpeftris, umbellis ampliflimis. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. 1. p. 65. 

4. Peucedanum {Minus) foliis pinnatis, foliolis pinnati- 
fidis, laciniis linearibus oppofiris, caule ramofifiimo 

patulo. Flor.Angl. 10 1. Hogs-fennel with winged leaves 
whofe cuts are linear and oppofite, with a fpreading branch- 
ing ftalk. 

5. Peucedanum {Nodofum) foliolis alternatim muhifi- 
dis. Hort. CI iff. 94. Hogs-fennel with many-pointed 
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leaves placed alternately. Silaum (quod ligufticum 
Creticum, foliis fceniculi caule nodofo. Tourn. Cor. 

23-) ' 
The firfl; fort is faid to grow naturally in England, 

but I have not been lucky enough to find it, though 
I have fearched the places where it is mentioned, but 
it grows in feveral parts of Germany in marfhy mea- 
dows. This hath a perennial root, which divides in- 
to many ftrong fibres running deep in the ground, 
from which arife the foot-ftalks of the leaves which 
are channelled ; thefe are naked at bottom, but about 
four or five inches from the root branches into five 
fmaller foot-ftalks, and thefe again divide into three, 
and each of thefe divifions futtain three narrow leaves, 
which when bruifed emit a ftrong fcent like fulphur. 
The ftalks rile near two feet high ; they^are channel- 
led, and divide into two or three branches, each being 
terminated by a large regular umbel of yellow flowers, 
eompofed of feveral fmall umbels which are circular. 
Thefe flowers appear in June, and are fucceeded by 
compreffed feeds, which are deeply furrowed, and 
ripen in the autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the mountains, 
and alfo in the low valleys by the fides of rivers in 
Italy. The root of this is perennial, ftriking deep 
into the ground ; the foot-ftalks of the leaves are 
large and furrowed, dividing into three fmall branches, 
which are again divided into three, and thefe end 
with three long narrow lobes or fmall leaves, which 
are much longer than thofe of the other fort. The 
ftalks which fuftain the umbels rife near three feet 
high, and divide toward the top into feveral fmall 
branches, each fuftaining an umbel eompofed of fe- 
veral fmaller rays or umbels, which ftand upon very 
long foot-ftalks, that fpread out irregularly. The 
flowers of this are yellow, and fhaped like thole of 
the former, but are much larger, as are alfo the feeds, 
but have the fame form as the other. It flowers and 
perfects feeds about the fame time as the former. 
The third fort grows naturally in the foreft of Fon- 
tainbleau, and fome other parts of France •, it hath a 
perennial root, from which come out leaves which 
branch into feveral divifions, that divide again into 
fmaller each of thefe fmaller divifions are garnifhed 
with five Ihort narrow leaves. The ftalks are round, 
. and not fo deeply channelled as either of the former, 
fuftaining a large umbel of yellow flowers fhaped like 
thofe of the former forts; the feeds are fliorter, but 
of the fame fhape as thofe. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen the beginning of September. 
The fourth fort grows naturally on St. Vincent's rock 
near Briftol ; this is a biennial plant, which pcrifhes 
foon after it has perfected its feeds. The leaves of 
this fort are (hort and very narrow, fpreading near the 
furface of the ground ; the ftalks rife near a foot high, 
but are branched almoft: from the bottom ; thefe 
branches are almoft horizontal, and are garnifhed with 
a few narrow fhort leaves of a lucid green. Each 
ftalk is terminated by a fmall umbel of flowers, which 
are of an herbaceous yellow colour and fmall. Thefe 
are fucceeded by fmall channelled feeds. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Crete it is not a 
plant of long duration in England, nor do the feeds 
ripen well here. The ftalks rife a foot and a half 
high, having pretty large knots at the joints, from, 
which arifes a leaf cut into many divifions ; the flowers 
terminate the ftalks in umbels, and appear the begin- 
ning of July, and in warm feafons the feeds will ri- 
pen in the autumn. 

The firft fort ftands in the lift of medicinal plants, 
but is at prefent rarely ufed ; the roots are the only 
part prefcribed. It is accounted good to clear the 
lungs of tough vifcid phlegm, and thereby to help 
old coughs and fhormefsof breath itlikewife opens 
obftructions of the liver and fpleen, and helps the 
jaundice. 

The other forts are preferved in botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety ; they are all propagated by feeds, 
which fhould be fown in the autumn foon after they 
are ripe, for thofe which are lbvvn in the fpring fel- 

dom 
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do.m fucceed, or if the plants come up, it- is rarely 
before the following fpring. When the plants come 
Dp, they muft 1 be kept clean from weeds, and the 
autumn, following * they may be tranfplahted where 
they are to remain ; tliey love a moift foil and a" flia- 
dy fituation, but will not thrive under the drip of trees. 
The roots of the three firft: forts will continue feveral 
years, and .every, year produce flowers and feeds. The 
fourth fort will rarely ripen feeds in a garden, fo that 
I have been obliged to procure them from the place 
where it grows naturally. 
P H A C A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 798. Aftragaloides. Tourn, 
Inft. R. H. 399. tab, 223. Baftard Milk- vetch,, or 
Aftragaloides. 
\ The. Characters are, 

The flower hath a tubulous empalement of one leaf, which 
is. cut into five fen all indentures at the brim. It is of the 
kutterfly.kind, having a. large, oval, erebl ftandard, with 
two oblong wings floor ter than the ftandard, which are 
cbltife, . and a fhort comprejfed obtufe keel. It hath ten fta- 
mna, nine of which are joined in one body, and the other 
flands fepfirate, terminated by rouudifh rijing fummits. 
Iji the center is fituated an oblong germ en, fupporting^ an 
awl-jhapcd ftyle, crowned by a Jingle ftigma. ; The ger- 
wen afterward becomes an oblong fwellin'g pod, whofe up- 
per future is deprejfed toward the under, having one cell, 
containing feveral kiduey-Jhapcd feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnas.us's feventeenth clais, which includes t!>ofe 
lan.ts whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined' in two 
odies. 

The Species, are, 

1. Phaca (Bcetica) caulelcens erecta pilofa, legumini- 
bus tereti-cymbriformibus, Lin.^Sp. Plant. 755. Phaca 
with a hairy upright ftalk, and taper boat-jliaped pods. 
Aftragaloides Lufitanica. Tourn. 'Inft. R. H. 399. 
Portugal Baftard Milk-vetch. 

2. Phaca (Alpina) caulefcens erecla glabra, legu mini- 
bus oblongis inflatis fubpilofis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 1064. 
Phaca with an upright fmooth flalk, and oblongs /well- 
ing, hairy pods. Aftragaloides elatior erccla, vicia^fo- 
liis, floribus, luteis, filiquis pendulis. Amman. Ruth. 
148. Taller tipright Milk-vetch, with a Vetch leaf, yel- 
low flowers, and pendulous pods. 

The roots of the firft fort which grows naturally, in 
Spain and Portugal, will abide many years, and run 
very deep into the ground, but the branches decay 
every autumn; thefe commonly rife near four feet 
high, and become ligneous. The flowers are pro- 
duced in fhort fpikes from the wings of the leaves, 
but unlefs the feafon proves very warm, they rarely 
flower in England, for which rcafon the plants are not 
much efteemed ; for it is not once in feven years that 
the flowers arrive to perfection, nor do the plants 
ever produce feeds in England ; fo that the feeds muft 
be procured from abroad, by thofe who are deftrous 
to have the plants. 

The fecond fort hath fmooth ftalks, which do not rife 
fo high as the former ; the flowers are fmaller, the 
pods are much fhorter, and hang downward. 
Both thefe forts are propagated by feeds > thofe of 
the firft fhould be fown in the place where the plants 
are to remain ; for as the roots ftrike very deep into 
the earth, fo it is very difficult ' to tranfplant them 
•with any fafety, efpecially after they have remained 
any confiderable time in the feed-bed. The plants 
ihould be left about fix feet afunder, that there may 
be room to dig the ground between them every fpring, 
which is all the culture they require,, except the keep- 
ing them clean from weeds. 

The fecond fort produces flowers in two years from 
feeds, and the feeds ripen well in England, but the 
roots rarely live longer than three or four years. 

PHALANGIUM. See Anthericum. 

PHALARIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 74. Canary Grafs. 
The Characters are, • * 

// is one of the Grafs tribe* with one flower inch fed 
in a calyx, having two valves, which is boat-fljaped and 
ccmprejj'ed \ the flower is lefs than the cup* the outer 
valve is oblong and twifted y the inner is fmaller. It pas 
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three hair-like ftamina, terminated by oblong fumnuls i 
and a roundijb gertnen fupporting two hair-like ftyles % 
crowned by hairy ftigmas ; the feeds are inchfed by' the 
petals of the 'flower, each containing one fmooth feed pointed 
at each end, " 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's third clais, intitled Triandria Digynia^ 
t.he flowers having three ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Phalaris {Canarienfis) panicula fubovata fpiciformi, 
carinatis glumis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 79. Canary Grafs with 
oval fpike-fhaped panicles, ar.d boat -ft aped chaff. Phalaris 
major femine albo. C. B. P. 2S. Canary Grafs with a 
white feed. 

2. Phalaris {^rundinacea) panicula oblonga ventrico- 
fa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 80. Recd-like Canary Grafs, with an 
oblong bellied panicle. Gram en arundinaceum, aceroia 
gluma, Jerfcianum. D. Sher. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus which arc ne- 
ver cultivated for uie, therefore it would be to little 
purpofe to enumerate them here. 
The firft fort. is cultivated in fome parts of England, 
particularly in the iflc of Thanet in Kent, where this is 
efteemed as a profitable crop, and may be fo to thofe 
who are fituated where they have water carriage for the. 
feed to the London markets, where is the general de- 
mand for this commodity. About London there is very 
little of it fown, and what is there cultivated is chief- 
ly by fome few curious perfons, in fmall quantities, 
for their amufement. 1 have feveral years fown fome 
of this feed by way of trial, but have never feen more 
than a few rods of ground fown with' it, therefore 
cannot give fo good an account of its culture as I 
could wifli ; however, I fhall briefly give an account 
of the fuccefs I have had in thofe trials which I have 
made on this plant. 

The firft experiment I made was by fowing of the feed 
in broad caft all over the ground, and as the land was 
very poor,^ I fowed the feeds too thick, which is the 
common fault of farmers in general the feeds grew 
well, but the months of May and June proving wet, 
the plants grew tall, and having weak tender ftafks, 
a heavy rain which fell the beginning of Auguft laid 
it flat on the ground, and many fucceeding (bowers 
which happened after kept it down, fo that the whole 
crop was loft. 

The following year I fowed a fpot of ground with this 
feed in rows at a foot diftance, but the feeds were 
fown too thick in the drills, fo that the plants were 
drawn up fo weak, that great part of thefe were lodg- 
ed by wet in the month of Auguft •, but many of, the 
outfide plants in the drills, whofe ftalks were much 
ftronger than thofe of the other, remained upright; fo 
produced a good quantity of feeds which ripened well. 
This put me on making a farther trial of this plant ; 
accordingly I fowed the feeds thin, in drills made a 
foot afunder, and when the plants came up, where 
they were too clofe I thinned them, fo as to leave 
them near two inches diftance in the rows ; and the 
feafon proving favourable, the plants fent out many 
ftalks from the roots, which were ftrong, fo able to 
bear up till the feed was perfectly ripened ; and by 
hoeing the ground three times in the intervals, the 
weeds were deftroyed, and the ground kept clean ^ 
the crop alfo was fo plentiful,. as to afiure me that the 
culture of this plant would anfwer well to the farmer, 
provided a fufficient quantity of feed was demanded ; 
but as there is but a moderate fale for the feeds, and 
that being chiefly in London,, fo the. culture of this 
plant would not anfwer to thofe who are fituated at a 
diftance from the metropolis, or who had not water 
carriage; for the feeds thither. 

From feveral trials fin ce made, I find that three gal- 
lons of the feed is fufficient to fow an acre of land ; 
and if the feed is fown by a<. hopper, whofe fpring is 
properly &t, to let out the feed at equal diftance, it 
will be the beft method of cultivating it; and keeping 
the ground clean from weeds, will not only improve 
the crop, but alfo be of great advantage to the future 
crops. " • ' 

- - -joF When 
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"When the feed is ripe it fhould be immediately; £ut, 
otherwife a good quantity will foon fhedout; and if 
It is turned two or three times to dry, according tQ 
* the favourablenefs of the feafon, it will be fit to thrafh 
out the feed, and the fooner that is done, the Ids lofs 
there will be of the feed. 
1?HASEOLOIDES. See Glycine. 
PHASEOLUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 412. tab. 
232. Lin. Gen. Plant. 777. [takes its name of 
£aV*j>.^, an oblong fwift fhip, becaufe the hufk of 
this plant refembles a fliip.] Kidney- bean j in French, 

Haricot. 

The Characters are, 

The cmpakment of the flower is of one leaf having two 
lips i the upper lip is indented at the top, and the under 
one is divided in thr ee parts. The flower is of the butter- 
fly kind •, it hath a heart-fhaped, obtufe, inclined flandard, 
reflcxed on the fides ; the wings are oval, the length of 
the flandard, and a narrow fpiral keel twifted contrary 
to the fun. It hath ten flamina* nine joined in one body* 
end the other ftanding feparate, which are fpiral within 
the empalement, terminated by Jingle fummits, and an oh- 
long, comprefled, hairy germcn, fupporling a flender, in- 
flexed, fpiral ftyle, crowned by an obtufe hairy fligma. 
The germen afterward becomes a long pod with a thick 
jftell, ending in an obtufe pointy inclofmg oblong* compreffed, 
kidney-fhaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fedbion of 
'Linnajus's feventecnth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofc flowers have ten {lamina joined in two 
bodies ; he has divided the plants which were for- 
merly included in this genus into two genera, one of 
which he calls Dolichos, and the other Phafeolus ; the 
latter differs from the former, in having the parts of 
generation in the Mowers fpirally twifted. 
It would be to little purpofe to enumerate all the va- 
rieties Of this plant which have come to our know- 
ledge in this place, fince America does annually fur- 
nifh us with' fo many new forts, as that theie is no 
knowing what varieties there may be produced in 
different countries : befides, as they are hot likely to 
be much cultivated here, fince fome of the old forts 
are preferable to any of the new, for the ufe of the 
kitchen-garden, therefore I (hall only flrfl mention a 
few forts which are cultivated for their flowers, or as 
curiofities, and then mention thofe which are molt ef- 
teemed for the table. 
The Species are, 
1. PiiAsnoLUs (dlatus) volubilis, fbribus laxc ipicatis, 
alis longitudine vexillo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1017. Kid- 
ney- bean with a twining fl'alk, and flowers growing in 
hofe /pikes, whoft wings aye as long as the flandard. 
Phafeolus flore purpureo, alis amplis longc protenfis. 
Hort. Elth. 314. tab." 2 35. Kidney -bean with a purple 
flowcr y having large wings which are fit 'etched out to a 
great length. 

2 Phaseolus (Caracalla) volubilis, vexillis carinaque 
fpiralitcr convolutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 10 17. Kidney-bean 
with a twinntg ftalk % whofc flandard and keel are fpirally 
twifled. Phafeolus Indicus cochleato flore. Triumf. 
Obf. 93. Indian Kidney -bean with a fnail-fhaped flower ■, 
commonly called Caracalla ht Portugal. 

3. Phaseolus" {Vexillatiis) volubilis, vexillis revolutis 
patulis leguminibus linearibusftrictis. Lin.Sp. Plant. 
1 01 7. Kidney -bean with a twining flalk, a fpreading 

flandard which is twifled, backward, and narrow clofe 
pods. Phafeolus flore odorato, vexillo amplo patulo. 
Hort. Elth. 313. Kidney-beam with a fweet flower > hav- 
ing a large fpreading flandard. 

4. Phaleolus (Farinofus) volubilis pedunculis fubca- 
pitatis, feminibus* tetragon o-cylindricis pulverilentjs. 
Hort. Upfah 214- Kidney-bean with a twining flalky 
foot-ftalks ending in flowers growing in beads* and four- 
cornered^ cylittdrical duft-cotoured feeds. Phafeolus pere- 
grinus, flore rofeo, (emine tbmentofb. Nifibl. Act. 
Par. 1 736. 1 Foreign Kidney-bean with a Rofe-coloured 
flower aY.d'dbwnyfeeds. 

5. Phase otvs {Ft/tgarisJ vfclubilis, floribus racemofis ge- 
minis; bracteis~ catj'ce "minoribus, leguminibus pen- 
dulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 724. Kidnty-han with a- mining 
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flalk, branching flowers growing by fairs, braBea which 
arejfhorter than the cmpakment ', and banging pods. Pha- 
feolus Indicus, flore cocclneo five puniceo. Mor- Hilt. 
2. p. 6q,« Indian Kidney-bean, with a fcdrlet or purple 
flower, ccmmqnl) 1, called the Scarlet- bean. 
6. PHAs^oLiSft ffioccineus) volubilis, floribus racemofis, 
filiquis breyibus pubefcentibus. Kidney-bean with a 
twining flalky flowers growing in long bunches, andfbort 
hairy pods. Ph afeolus flor u m (pica py ra m i data, femine 
cocci neo nigra macula no tat a. Plum. Cat. iji. Kidney- 
bean with flowers growing in a pyramidal fpike, and fear* 
let feeds which are marked with black. 
The firft fort is in annual plant ; the feeds of this 
were brought from Carolina, where it grows naturally. 
The ftalks of this twine about any fupport like the 
common Kidney-bean they are hairy, and rife four or 
five feet high j the leaves are fhaped like thofe of the 
common Kidney- bean, but are narrower. The flowers 
are produced in loofe fpikes, ftanding~upon long foot- 
ftalks 5 they arc large and of a purple colour, turning 
to a blue before they fade, Thefe appear in July, 
and if the autumn proves warm, they will be fuc- 
ceeded by narrow long ppds, containing fmall oval 
feeds which ripen in October. 

The feeds of this fort fhould be fown on a warm 
border about the latter end of April, and when the 
plants begin to run up, they mult be fupported either 
with fticks, or faftened to a hedge or wall, to pre- 
vent their trailing on the ground) and conftantly kept 
clean from weeds. If they are clofe to a wall or 
hedge expofed to a good afpect, they will ripen their 
feeds in England, other wife they frequently fail in bad 
feafons. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the Brazils, from 
whence the (eeds were brought to Europe. This is a 
perennial plant with twining (talks, which rife to the 
height ot twelve or fourteen feet the leaves are 
fhaped like thofe of the common Kidney-bean, but are 
fmaller. The flowers are produced in (lender Ipikes ; 
they are of a purplifh colour, and have an agreeable 
odour 5 thefe are fucceeded by (lender pods which 
are comprefled, containing feveral oval comprefled 
feeds. This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in a moderate hot- bed in the fpring j and when 
the plants come up, they muft be carefully tranf- 
planted into pots filled with light frefh earth, and muft. 
be plunged into a hot-bed to facilitate their taking 
root j after which they fhould be inured to bear the 
open air by degrees, into which they (hould be re- 
moved the end of June or beginning of July, placing 
them in a (h eke red fituation ; and as they advance in 
their growth, and fill the pots with their roots, they 
fhould be removed into larger pots, which muft be 
filled with frefh light earth. 

During the, fummer feafon they muft be frequently 
refrefhed with water ; but in winter they muft be re- 
moved into the green-houfe, and fhould have but little 
water during that feafon* Thefe plants when young, 
are tender, but after the firft winter they will require 
only to be fcreened from froft, but muft have open 
free air whenever the weather will permit, otherwife 
the leaves will grow mouldy, and decay the tender 
fhoots. This plant produces its flowers in July and 
Auguft, but fcldom perfects its feeds in England. 
It is very common in Portugal, .where the inhabitants 
plant it to cover arbours and (eats in gardens, for which, 
it is greatly eftcemed by the inhabitants of that 
country, for its beautiful fweet fmelling flowers, and 
in that country it thrives very well in the open air. 
The third fort . grows natu tally in America, and is 
prefcrved in fome curious gardens for variety, but is 
a plant of no great beauty ; this may be propagated 
by fowing the feeds in the fpring upon a hot-bed, 
and when the plants come up, they muft be planted 
in pots, and treated as the former fort. It produces 
its flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in September. 
The fourth (oft was brought from America, and is 
preferyed in curious gardens for the fake of its long 
flowering. This is an abiding plant, and fhould be 

managed as was directed for the third fort, but this 

requires 
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teijuires a (love to preferve it through che winter in 
England. 

The fifth fort has been long cultivated in the Englilh 
gardens for the beauty of its fcarlet flowers >, this hath 
twining (talks, which, if properly fupportcd, will rife 
to the height of twelve or fourteen ieet 5 the leaves 
are f mailer than thofe of the common Kidney-bean. 
The flowers grow in large fpikes, and are much 
larger than thofe of the common Kidney-bean, and 
of a deep fcarlet colour ; the pods are large and 
rough, and the feeds are purple marked with black. 
This fort requires no other treatment than the com- 
mon fort, but the ftalks fhould have tall ftakes put 
down by them to twine round, otherwise they will fall 
on the ground, which will foon caufe them to rot. 
Although this fort is chiefly cultivated for the beauty 
of its flowers at prefent, yet I would recommend it 
as the beft fort for the table ; and whoever will make 
trial of this, I dare fay muft prefer it to all the other 
kinds yet known. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the v/armeft part 
of America, fo will not thrive in England out of a 
ftove ; and as the chief beauty of it is in the 
feeds, which are half fcarlet and the other half black, 
io thefe may be procured from abroad better than 
raifed here. 

1 (hall now mention thofe forts of Kidney-beans 
which are cultivated in the Englifh gardens to fupply 
the table, which are few in comparifon of the number 
already known, though thefe are not many of them 
valuable, and are only cultivated becaufe they re- 
quire lefs care, or will come a little forwarder in the 
feafon, for they are inferior in tafte to the others j 
however, as there are fome perfons who elteem them 
for their qualities before- mentioned, fo I (hall put 
them down in the order of their ripening for ufe. 
The three forts which are ufually cultivated for early 
crops, are the fmall white Dwarf, the Dwarf black, 
which is called the Negro-bean, and the Liver Colour 
Bean. The ftalks of thefe are never very long, fo 
may be planted much nearer together than the larger 
growing kinds, and they require but little fupport ; 
io thefe are planted on hot-beds under frames, or in 
pots which are placed in ftoves, to come early in 
the fpring, for which purpofe they are better adapted 
than any of the other but they are not to be com- 
pared with fome of the others for goodnefs j but as 
they may be had at a time when the others cannot be 
fo well obtained, fo they are generally cultivated in 
the gardens ; and where there are not the convenience 
of ftoves or frames for raifing them very early, they 
are planted in warm borders near hedges, walls, or 
pales, where they will be fit for ufe a fortnight earlier 
than the other forts. 

The next to thefe are the Batterfea and Canterbury 
Kidney-beans ; thefe do not ramble far, and produce 
their flowers near the root, fo bear plentifully for fome 
time : the Batterfea Bean is the forwarder of the two, 
but the other will continue bearing much longer i they 
are both better flavoured than either of the three for- 
mer forts, but when they begin to be large are very 
ftringy and tough. 

There are two or three forts of Kidney- beans culti- 
vated with erect ftalks, which want no fupport, as they 
do not put out any twining ftalks ; thefe are much 
cultivated by the gardeners for that reafon, as al(b 
for their producing a great plenty of pods ; but they 
are inferior in goodnefs to all the other, cfpecially that 
fort with black and white feeds, whole pods have a 
rank flavour, and, when boiled, become foft and 
meally ; fo this fhould never be propagated by per- 
fbnsof tafte. 

The bed forts for the table are the fcarlet BlofTom- 
bean before-mentioned, and a white Bean of the fame 
fize and fhape, which appears to be only a variety of 
the fcarlet, as it differs in np other refpefr, but the 
colour of the flowers and feeds, being equal in fize and 
flavour. And next to thefe is the large Dutch Kid- 
ney-bean, which grows as tall as either of thefe, fo 

muft be fupportcd by ftakes, otherwife their ftalks 
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will trail upon the ground- and jfpoil. , Tlif fort with 
fcarlet flowers is preferable to this in goodnefs, anS is 
alio hardier ; and although it will not come to. early as 
lbme of the .dwarf kinds, yet as it will continu^ bear- 
ing till the froft puts a ftop to it in the autumn v fo it 
is much, preferable ,tp either of them for. the. pocls 
of this fort when old, are feldom ftringy, and have a 
better flavour than the young pods of thofe. forts, and 
will boil greener j and wjiere this is fown in the fame 
(ituation and (oil as the Batterfea-bean, it will not be 
a fortnight later. 

All the (brts of Kidney-beans are propagated by feeds, 
which are too tender to be fown in the open air before 
the middle of April for if the weather fhould be 
cold and wet after they are in the ground, they will 
foon rot ; or if the morning frofts fhould happen after 
the plants come up, they will be deftroyed ; therefore 
the beft way to have early Kidney-beans, where there 
is no conveniency of frames for raifing them, is to fow 
the feeds in rows pretty clofe upon a moderate hot- 
bed, the latter end of March, or the beginning of 
April. If the heat of the bed is fufficient to bring up 
the plants, it will be enough ; this bed fhoulcl be arched 
over with hoops, that it may be covered with mats 
every night, or in bad weather. In this bed the plants 
may ftand \\\\ they have put out their trifoliate leaves, 
then they fhould be carefully taken up, and trahf- 
planted in warm borders near hedges, pales or walls. 
If the feafon proves dry at the time of removing them, 
the plants (hould be gently watered to forward their 
taking new root, and afterward they muft be mana- 
ged in the fame way as thofe which are fown in the 
lull ground. Thefe tranfplanted Beans will' not grow 
fo ftrong as thofe which are not removed, nor will 
they continue fo long in bearing, but they will come 
at lealr a fortnight earlier than thofe which are fown in 
the full ground. 

The firft crop intended for the full ground, .fhould 
be put in about the middle of April ; but thefe fhould 
have a warm fituation and a dry foil, otherwife the- 
feeds will rot in the ground ; or if the weather (nould 
prove fo favourable as to bring up the plants, yet there- 
will be danger of their being killed by morning frofts, 
which frequently happen the beginning of May. 
The fecond crop, which lhould be one of the three 
large forts lafr mentioned, fhould be fown about the 
middle of May. Thefe will come into bearing before 
the early kinds are over, and if they arc of the fcarlet 
fort, will continue fruitful till the froft deftroys the 
plants in the autumn, and thefe will be good as long 
as they laft. The manner of planting them is to draw 
fhallow furrows with a hoe, at about jhree feet and 
a half diftance from each other, into which vou fliould 
drop the feeds about two inches afunder • then with 
the head of a rake draw the earth over them, fo as to 
cover them about an inch deep. 
If the feafon is favourable, the plants will begin to 
appear in about a week's time after fowing, and foon 
after will raife their heads upright ; therefore, when 
the ftems are advanced above ground, you fhould 
gently draw a little earth up to them, obferving to do 
it when the ground is dry, which will preferve them 
from being injured by (harp winds; but ; you. mould 
be careful not to draw any of the earth oyer 'their, feed- 
leaves, which Would rot t, hem » or at leaft greatly re- 
tard their growth. After triis, they will require no 
farther care but to ftick them when the plants begin 
to run, and to keep them clear/from weeds until they 
produce fruit, when they fhould be carefully gathered 
two or three' times a week ; for if they are permitted 
to remain upon the plants a little too long, the Beans 
will be too large for eating, and the plants would be 
greatly weakened thereby. , 

The large forts of Kidney-bean muft be plantedlat a 
greater diftance, 5 row from row 5 for as thefe. grow very 
tall, fo if diet rows are not at a greater diftance, the 
fun and air will be excluded, from the middle rows, 
therefore thefe fhould not be lefs than four feet, dif- 
tance row from row ; and when the plants arc about 
four Snccs high, the ftakes fhould be thriift into the 

ground 
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round by the fide of the plants, to which they will 
aften themfelves, and climb to the height of eight or 
ten feet, and bear plenty of fruit from the ground 
upward. The Dutch and French preferve great quan- 
tities of the large Dutch Beans for winter ufe, which 
they flew, and make good with gravy and other 
fauces. . 

There are fome perfons who raife thefe in hot-beds, 
in order to have them early. The only care to be 
taken in the management of thefe plants when thus 
raifed, is to allow them room, and give them as much 
air as can be conveniently when the weather is mild, 
as alfo to let them have but a moderate heat ; for' if 
the bed is over hot, they will either burn or be drawn 
up fo weak as feldom to come to good. 
The manner of making the hot- bed being the fame 
as for Cucumbers, &c need not be repeated in this 
place ; but only obferve, when the dung is equally le- 
velled, to lay the earth about four or five inches thick, 
and let the great fleam of the bed pafs off before you 
low the feeds. The time for doing this muftbe pro- 
portioned to the feafon when you would have the Beans 
for the table, but the fureft time for a crop is about 
a week in February. 

The manner of faving the feeds of thefe plants, is to 
let a few rows of them remain ungathered in the 
height of the feafon ■, for if yon gather from the plants 
for fome time, and afterwards leave the remaining for 
feed, their pods will not be near fo long and hand- 
fome, nor will the feed be fb good. In autumn, when 
you find they are ripe, you mould in a dry feafon piill 
up the plants, and fpread them abroad to dry ; after 
which yon may thrclh out the feed, and preferve it in 
a dry place for ufe, 

PHELLANDRIUM, Water Hemlock. 

There are two fpeciesof this genus at prefent known; 
one of which grows naturally in (landing waters and 
deep ditches in feveral parts of England, the other 
is found on the Alps •, but as neither are cultivated, 
fo I Jhall not trouble the reader with any farther ac- 
count of them. 

PHI LA D E LP H U S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 540. Sy- 
ringa. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 617. tab. 389. Syringa, 
Pipe-tree, or Mock-orange. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a permanent empalement of one leaf cut into five 
acute parts fitting upon' the germen. It bath four ' or 
five rounclijli plain petals which fpread open, and twenty 
or more awl- flj aped ftamina infer ted to the empalement, 
terminated by creel fummits with four furrows. *Tbc ger- 
men is fituatcd under the flower, fupporting a flender ftyle 
divided in four parts, each being crowned by a fin- 
gle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval acute- 
pointed capfule having four cells, which are filled with 
fmdll oblong feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Linnsus's twelfth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have about twenty ftamina, which are 
fixed either to the petals or empalement of the flower. 
The Species are, 

1. Philadelphus (Ccronarius) foliis fubdentatis. Lin. 
Sp. 671. Philadelphia with indented leaves. Syringa 
alba, five Philadelphus Athensi. C. B. P. White Sy- 
ringa, or Mock- orange. 

2. Philadelphus {Nanus) foliis ovatis fubdentatis, (lore 
folitario pleno. Syringa or Mock- orange, with oval leaves 
which are fomewhat indented* and double flowers ftanding 
fingly on the fides of the branches. Syringa nana nun- 
quam florens. Cat. Hort. Angl. Dwarf Syringa which 
feldom flowers.- 

3. Philadelphus (Inodorus) foliis intcgerrimis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 672. Philadelphus with entire leaves. Phi- 
ladelphus flore albo majore inodoro. Catelb. Carol. 
1. p. 84. tab. 84. Syri?tga with a larger white flower 
having no [cent. 

The firft fort has been long cultivated in the Englifh 
gardens as a flowering fhrub, but the place where it 
naturally grows is uncertain. This fends up a great 
number of flender (talks from the root, having a gray 
bark, fending out feVeral fhort brandies from their 
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fide, garniftied with oval fpear-fhaped leaves 5 tbefe 
upon the young (hoots are three inches and a half 
long, and two broad in the middle, leflening^ toward 
both ends, and terminating in acute points, having 
feveral indentures on their edges, their furface rough, 
and of a deep green on their upper fide, but pale on 
their under, and have the talte of frefh Cucum- 
bers ; thefe Hand oppofne upon very fhort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out from the fide, and at the end 
of the branches, in loofe bunches, each ftanding on 
a fhort diftinct foot-ftalk •, they have four oval petals 
which fpread open, with a great number of ftamina 
within, lurrounding the ftyle. The flowers are white, 
and have a ftrong fcent, which at fome diftance rc- 
fembles that of Orange-flowers, but when near is too 
powerful for moft perfons. Thefe appear the latter 
end of May, and continue great part of June, but are 
feldom fucceeded by feeds which ripen in this country. 
This Ihrub rifes feven or eight feet high. 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
which fome people preferve in their gardens ; but as 
the ftripes generally difappear when the plants are in 
health, fo it makes little appearance. 
The fecond fort is of humble growth, feldom rifing 
above three feet high ; the leaves are Ihorter than 
thofe of the former, and approach near to an oval 
form ; they are but little indented on their edges. 
The flowers come out fingly from the fide of the 
branches, and have a double or treble row of petals, 
of the fame fize and form as the other, and the flowers 
have the fame fcent j but this fort flowers very rarely, 
fois not much efteemed. 

Both thefe are extreme hardy, and will thrive in .al- 
moft any foil or fituation, but will grow taller in light 
good ground than in that which is ftiffl They are 
ufually propagated by fuckers, which are fent out from 
their roots in great plenty ; thefe fhould be taken 
from the old plants in autumn, and planted in amuv 
fery to grow one or two years till they have obtained 
ftrength, and then they fhould be tranfplanted to the 
place where they are defigned to remain. They are 
commonly difpofed in wildernefs work, among other 
fhrubs of the fame growth, where they add to the 
variety. 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, and is as 
yet very rare in Europe. This rifes with a fhrubby 
ftalk about fixteen feet high, fending out flender 
branches from the fides oppofite, garni (bed with 
fmooth leaves fhaped like thofe of the Pear-tree, 
which are entire, ftanding alfo oppofite on pretty long 
foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches ; they are large, each having four oval 
petals which fpread open, and have large empale- 
ments, compofed of four acute-pointed leaves. The 
petals are white, and within thefe ftand a great num- 
ber of fhort ftamina, terminated by yellow fummits. 
The flowers are fucceeded by oval capfules, filled with 
fmall feeds. 

This Ihrub is very rare in England, for it rarely will 
rife from feeds ; I have fown the feeds, which were 
fent me by the late Dr. Dale from Carolina, two or 
three times without any fuccefs, and others have done 
the fame, which occafions its prefent fcarcity in Eng- 
land •, but when the plants are procured from abroad, 
they may be propagated by laying down their 
branches. I had one of the fhrubs which was fenc 
me by the gentleman before-mentioned, which had 
thriven in the Chelfea Garden near two years ; and 
fome of the branches which were laid down had put 
out roots, but they were all deftroyed by cold in the 
winter, 1 740. 

HILLYREA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 596. tab. 367. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 1 6. Phillyrca, or Mock Privet ; in 
French, Filaria. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fmall permanent empalement of one leaf 
cut into five fegments at the brim . It has one petal, with 
a very fhort tube cut into five parts, which turn bAck* 
ward, and two Jhort ftamina ftanding oppofite, termi- 
nated by fiingle erecl fummits. It has a rcundi/h gernte?^ 

fupporting 
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Supporting a flendcr ftylc the length of the Jtan:ina,a 'own- 
ed by a thick Jtigina. I'be germen afterward turns to a 
globular berry with one cell, inclqfing one large roundifi 

feed. % * 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 

Linnjeus's fecond clafs, which contains thole plants 

whofe flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Phillyrea (Latifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimis. Phillyrea with oval, Jpear-f japed, entire leaves. 
phillyrea latbfolia kevis. C. B. P. 476. Broad-leaved 
fmooth P billy rea 9 commonly called the true Phillyrea. 

2. Phillyrea {Media) foliis ovatis fubintegerrimis. 
JLin. Sp. 10, Phillyrea with oval leaves, which arc 
almoft entire. Phillyrea folio leviter ferrato. C. B. P. 
Phillyrea with a leaf lightly fawed, called bread-leaved 
Phillyrea. 

3. Phillyrea (Spinofa) foliis cordato- ovatis ferratis. 
Hort. Cliff. 4. Phillyrea with oval h ear t-Jh aped leaves, 
which are fawed. Phillyrea Jatifolia fpinofa. C. B. P. 
476. Broad-leaved prickly Phillyrea. 

'4. Phillyrea (Ligttftrifolia) foliis lanceolatis intcgerri- 
mis. Horr. Cliff 4. Phillyrea with fpear-fhaped entire 
leaves. Phillyrea folio liguftri. C. B. P. 476. Privet- 
leaved Phillyrea. 

5. Phillyrea (Okttfolia) foliis lanceolato-ovatis inte- 
gerrimis, floribus confertis axillaribus. Phillyrea with 
fpear-fhaped, oval, entire leaves, and flowers growing 
in clufters from the fides of the branches. Phillyrea* 
olas Ephefiaca; folio. Pluk. Aim. 295. Phyt. tab. 310. 
fig. 3. Olive-leaved Phillyrea. 

6. Phillyrea (Anguflifolia) foliis lineari-lanccolatis 
integcrrimis, floribus confertis axillaribus. Phillyrea 
with narrow, fpear-fhaped, entire leaves, and flowers 
growing hi clufters from the fides of the branches. Phil- 
lyrea angultirolia prima. C. B. P. 476. Firft narrow- 
leaved Phillyrea. 

7. Phillyrea (Rofwarinifolia) foliis lincaribus intcger- 
timis. Phillyrea with very narrow entire leaves. Phil- 
lyrea anguftifolia fecunda. C. B. P. 476. Second nar- 
row-leaved Phillyrea, commonly called Rofemary -leaved 
Phillyrea. 

The firft fort here mentioned is the mod common in 
the Englifh gardens, where it is known by the title of 
true Phillyrea ; fo called, to diftinguifh it from the 
Alaternus, which is called fimply Phillyrea by the 
gardeners. This rifes with a ftrong upright Hem to 
the height of eighteen or twenty feet, dividing into fe~ 
veral branches, covered with a> fmooth grayifli bark, 
and garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves placed op- 
pofite, -which are entire, firm, and of a light green, 
about an inch and a . half long, and an inch broad, 
ftanding upon fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ftalk on each lidc they arc 
of an herbaceous white colour, and grow in fmall cluf- 
ters. Thcfe appear in March, but as they are fmall 
make no great appearance ; they are fuccceded by glo- 
bular berries with one cell, inclofing a fi ngle feed of 
the fame form. 

The fecond fort rifes to an equal height with the 
firft, but the branches are more diffufed, and have a 
darker bark the leaves are oval, and of a darker 
green > they are more than two inches long, and al- 
moft an inch and a half broad, a little fawed on their 
edges, placed oppofitc, and have fhort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the branches, 
growing in long bunches ; they are of an herbaceous 
white colour, appear about the fame time as the for- 
mer, and are fucceeded by berries of the fame form. 
The third fort rifes with an upright ftcm as high as 
the two former, fending out feveral flrong branches 
which grow erect, covered with a gray bark, and gar- 
nifhed with oval heart-fhaped leaves, about an inch 
and a half long, and one inch broad ; they are firm, 
of a lucid green, and fawed on their edges, each 
ferrature ending in a fpine. The flowers and feeds of 
this are like thole of the two former forts. 
The fourth fort is of humbler growth than cither of 
the former, -feldom rifing more than eight or ten 
feet high *, the branches are weaker, .and fpread wider, 
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and are covered with a light brown bark, and garniflfcd 
with ftiff fpear-fhaped leaves almoft two inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a 
point at both ends 5 they are of a light green, and 
fit clofe to the branches oppofitc. The flowers are 
produced in fmall clufters at the wings of the 
branches ; they are fmall, and whiter than thofe of 
the former, appearing about the fame time, and are 
fucceeded by fmall berries which- ripen in autumn. 
The fifth fort rifes about the fame height as the 
fourth ; the branches are ftronger, and fpread out wi- 
der ; the bark is of a lighter colour ; the leaves are 
ft iff, fmooth, and entire, ftanding oppofite on very 
fhort foot-ftalks*; they are of a lucid green, and ter- 
minate in a point. The flowers come out in clufters 
upon pretty long foot-ftalJ>s, at the wings of the 
young branches ; they arc fmall, white, and appear 
at the fame time with the other forts, and have round 
berries fucceeding them, which ripen in autumn. 
The fixth fort rifes with a woody ftalk ten or twelve 
feet high, fending out branches oppofite, which are 
covered with a brown bark fpotted with white, gar- 
nifhed with fmooth, ftirT, narrow, fpear-fhaped leaves, 
which are entire, fitting clofe to the branches ; they are 
about an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad 
in the middle, drawing to a point at both ends, of a 
light green, and point upward. The flowers come 
out in large clufters at each joint of the branches, 
to which they fit clofe like the whorled flowers, al- 
moft furrounding the ftalk. ; thcfe are fmall, white, 
and appear at the fame time as the former, and are 
fucceeded by fmall berries, which ripen in autumn. 
The feventh fort is of humbler growth than cither of 
the former, feldom rifing more than four or five 
feet high, fending out (lender branches oppofite, 
which are fparfedly difpofed ; the leaves are of a dark 
green, ftiff, and entire ; they are about an inch long, 
and not more than one eighth of an inch broad, fit- 
ting clofe to the branches. The flowers arc fmall, 
white, and grow in clufters from the fide of the 
branches. The berries of this lore are very fmall, and 
rarely ripen in England. 

Thcfe plants all grow naturally in the fbuth of France, 
Spain, and Italy, but are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air in England, and are never injured ex- 
cept the winters are very fevere, which ibmetimes 
caul "es their leaves to fall, and kills a few of the 
weaker branches, but thcfe are repaired by new (hoots 
the following furnmcr ; fo that there are but few of 
the evergrecn-trees which are hardier than thcfe, or 
that deferve more to be cultivated for pleafure. 
Formerly thcfe were either planted againft walls, to 
which they were trained to cover them j or if they 
were placed as ftandards, their branches were fhcared 
cither into balls or pyramids, like moll of the cver- 
grccn-trccs , fo that when the former old tafte of lay- 
ing out gardens was exploded, the evergreens were 
generally banifhed ; and for fome years there were but 
few forts cultivated, whereby feveral valuable kinds 
of evergreen- trees were almoft entirely loft in Eng- 
land, and have been with difficulty retrieved fince ; 
for in the manner which the evergreen-trees and fhrubs 
are now difpofed in gardens, they have a very fine ef- 
fect, cfpecially during the winter feafon, when the 
other trees are deftitute of leaves. 
There are fome other forts mentioned to grow natu- 
rally in Spain and Italy, but thofe here mentioned 
are all that I have feen growing in the Englifh gar- 
dens ; and feveral of thefe have been fuppolcd only 
accidental varieties, which have been produced from 
feeds ; but I am more inclined to believe they are 
fpecifically different, fori have raifed moft of thcfe 
from feeds which were fent me from Italy, where the 
forts were carefully gathered diftinct, and have never 
yet found them vary from the kinds the feeds were 
taken $ fo that I imagine thofe feeds from which two 
or three kinds have been raifed, were gathered from 
different plants without care. 

The three firft forts are very proper to intermix with 
other evergreen -trees of the fame growth, to form 
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dumps in parks, or to plant round the borders of 
•woods, which are filled with deciduous trees, where 
in the fummer time, the dark made of thefe ever- 
greens will make a fine contraft with the brighter 
green leaves of the deciduous trees *, and in winter, 
when the latter are deftitute of leaves, they will have 
a fine e and will be a fine harbour for birds. 
Thefe may be trained up to ftems, fo as to be out 
of the reach of cattle, therefore may be planted in 
open places, where, if they are fenced againlt cat- 
tle till they are grown up, they may be afterwards 
expofed. 

The other forts, which arc of humbler growth, muft 
be confined to gardens or other inclofures, where they 
may be lecured from cattle, hares, rabbets, &c. 
or her wife they will be foon deftroyed. 
Thefe plants are propagated either from feeds or lay- 
ers, but the latter being the mod: expeditious me- 
thod in England, is chiefly preferred. The belt time 
to lay them down is in autumn, when you mould dig 
the ground round the ftems of the plants intended to 
be laved, making it very loofe •, then making choice 
of a fmooth part of the moot, you fliould make a flit 
upward (in the manner as is pracYifed in laying of 
Carnations) and then bend the branch gently down to 
the ground, making a hollow place v/ith your hand to 
seceivc it j and having placed the part which was flit 
into the ground, lb as that the flit may be open, you 
fliould fallen it down with a forked ftick that ifmay 
remain fheady, covering that part of the branch with 
earth about three inches thick, obferving to keep the 
upper part erect. You muft keep them clear from 
weeds the fpring and fummer following, which, if 
iuflered to grow up amongft them, will prevent their 
taking root. 

The autumn following moft of thefe plants will be 
rooted, at which time they may be taken off, and 
carefully planted in a nurfery, where they may be 
trained up three or four years in the manner you intend 
them to grow, during which time you fliould dig the 
ground between the rows, and cut about the roots of 
the planes every year, which will caufe them toftrike 
out ftrong fibres, lb as to fupport a good ball of 
earth when they are. removed ; you fliould alfo fup- 
port their Items with flakes, in order to make them 
ttrait, otherwife they are very apt to grow crooked 
and unfightly. 

When the plants have been thus managed three or 
four years, you may tranfplant them into the places 
where they are defigned to remain. The belt time 
for this work is the latter end of September, or the 
beginning of October but in removing them, you 
fliould dig round their roots, and cut off all down- 
right or ftrong roots, which have fliot out to a great 
diftance, that you may the better prefcrve a ball of 
earth to each plant, otherwife they arc fubject to mif- 
carry ; and when you have placed them in their new 
quarters, you fliould lay fomc mulch upon the fur- 
face of the ground to prevent its drying. You fliould 
alfo fupport the plants with (takes, until they have 
taken fait hold of the earth, to prevent their being turned 
out of the ground, or difplaccd by the winds, which 
will deflroy the fibres that were newly put out, and 
greatly injure the plants. Thefe trees delight in a 
middling foil, which is neither too wet and ltifF, nor 
too dry, though the hitter is to be preferred to the for- 
mer, provided it be frefli. 

Thofe forts with fmall leaves arc commonly two years 
before they take root when laid, therefore they fliould 
not be dilturbed, for the raifing them out of tike 1 
ground greatly retards their rooting. 
If thefe plants are propagated by feeds, they fliould 
be fown in the autumn foon after they are ripe, for 
when they are kept out of the ground till fpring, they 
do not grow the firft: year. The feeds will do beft if 
they are fown in pots or boxes filled with light loamy 
earth, and placed under a garden frame where they 
may be fcrecned from hard frolt, but always ex- 
pofed to the open air in mild weather. If the feeds 
are fown early in the autumn, the plants will appear 
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in the fpring-, but if they mould not come up, the pott 
fliould be plunged into the ground in an eaft border, 
where they may only have the morning fun, in which 
fituation they fliould remain the following fummer j 
during which time they may be conftantly kept clean 
from weeds, and in the autumn removed again under 
a frame fur flicker in winter, and the fpring following 
the plants will certainly come up, if the feeds were 
good. Toward the middle of April, the pots fhould 
be again plunged into the ground on an eaft border, 
to prevent the air from drying the earth through the 
pots, which is generally the cafe when the pots ftand 
upon the ground; fo that they muft then be frequently 
watered, which fliould not be practifed to thefe plants 
where it can be avoided. The Michaelmas following 
the plants fliould be carefully taken out of the pots, 
and planted in a nurfery-bed, covering the iurface 
with old tan to keep out the froft ; and if the winter 
prove fevcre, they fliould be covered with mats, af- 
terward they may be treated as the layers. 
PHILLYREA OF THE CAPE. See Mau- 
rocena. 

PHLOMIS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 177. tab. S2. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 642. [<p\ 0 fAs, fo called of pxlyc*, to burn, 
be caufe in old time the peafants ufed to burn thefe 
plants to enlighten their chambers.] The Sage-tree, 

or Jcrufalem Sage. 

The Characters are, 
Vhc flower bath a permanent empalcment of one Uaf 9 
having an oblong tube with Jive angles. It hath one petal* 
and is of the lip kind * the tube is oblong ; the upper lip is 
cval> forked^ and inflexed ; the under is cut into three feg- 
ments* the middle one being large andobtufe. It hath four 
Jlamina hid under the upper lip, two being longer than the 
other, terminated by oblong fummits, and a germen di- 
vided into four pans, fupporting a Jlyle the length of the 
ft ami n a ^ crowned by an acute bifid jtigma. The germen 
afterward become four oblong cornered feeds fitting in the 
empalcment. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Liniueus's fourteenth clafs, which contains the plants 
whole flowers have two fhort and two longer ftamina, 
and the feeds fit naked in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1 . Phlom \${Fruticofa) foliis fubrotundis tomentofis crena- 
tis, involucris lanceolatis caule fruticofo. Lin. Sp. 81 8. 
Phlomis with roundi/h* woolly* crenated leaves* and a 
Jbrubhy folk, Phlomis fruticofa, falvise folio latiorc 
& ro t u n d i o re . Tourn. I n ft. 177. Shrubby Jerufalem 
Sage, with a broader and rounder Sage leaf 

2. Phlomis (Anguftifolia) foliis ovato-Ianceolatis tomen- 
tofis intcgerrimis, caule fruticofo. Phlomis with oval 9 
fpear-Jhaped, woolly leaves which arc entire* and a fJjrubby 
JlalL Phlomis fruticofa, falvize folio longiore & an- 
guftiorc. Tourn. Inft. 1 77. Shrubby Jerufalcm Sage 9 
with a longer and narrower Sage leaf 

Phlomis (Latifolia) foliis oblongo-ovatis pcriolatis 
tomentofis, fioribus capitatis, caule fruticofo. Phlomis ' 
with oblong, oval, woolly leaves having foot-ftalks, flowers 
growing in large heads, and a fbrubby Jlalk. Phlomis 
latifolia, capitata, lutea, grandifiora. Hon. Elth. 316. 
Bread- leaved Jerufalem Sage* with large yellow flowers 
growing in heads. 

Phlomis [lierba Vcnti) involucris fetaceis hi fp id is, 
foliis ovato-oblongis fcabris, caule herbacea. Hort. 
Upfal. 171. Phlomis with briftly prickly involuct urns, ob- 
long, oval* rough leaves* and an herbaceous ftalk. Phlo- 
mis Narbonenfis, hormini folio, flore purpura fee nte. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 178. Jerufalem Sage of Narbonm > 
with a Clary leaf and a purplifh flower. 
Phlomis (Tuberofa) involucris hifpidis fubulatis, fo- 
liis cordatis fcabris, caule herbacea. Hort. Upfal. 171. 
Phlomis with awl-jhaped prickly involucr 11ms, rough 
heart-fhaped leaves* and an herbaceous ftalk, Phlomis 
urticse folio glabro. Amman. Ruth. 40. Jerufalcm 
Sage with a fmooth Nettle leaf 

Phlomis (Lychnitis) foliis lanceolatis tomentofis, flo- 
ra libus ovatis, invoiucris fetaceis lanatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 585. Phlomis with fpear-Jhaped woolly leaves, 
thofe under the flowers oval* and briftly woolly invqlu* 

crums* 
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crums. Phlomis lychnitis. Cluf. Kift. 27. Narrow- 
leaved Jerufalem Sage. 

Phlomis {Purpurea) folus ovato-lanceolatis crenatis, 
fubtus tomentofis, involucris fetaceis. Pblomis with 
cval fpear-fhaped leaves, which are woolly on their under 
fide and have a briftly involucrum. Phlomis fruticofa 
Lufitanica, flore purpurafcente, foliis acutioribus. 
Tourn. Inft. 178. Shrubby Portugal Phlomis with a pur- 
i>li]b flower* and acute-pointed leaves. 
S. Phlomis (Samia) foliis cordatis acutis fubtus tomen- 
* tons involucris ftricYis tripartitis. Pblomis with acute- 
pointed heart-Jbaped. leaves* which are woolly on their un- 
der fide* and the covers of the flowers divided into three 
•barts. Phlomis Samia herbacea, folio luparis. Tourn. 
Cor. 10. Herbaceous Samian Jerufalem Sage, with a 

Moon-wort- leaf. 
Phlomis {Orientalis) foliis cordatis rugofis fubtus 
tomcntofis, involucris lanatis, caule herbaceo. Phlomis 
with rough heart -Jhaped leaves, which are woolly on their 
under fide* woolly covers to the flowers, and an herbaceous 
flalk. Phlomis orientalis lutea herbacea latifolia, ver- 
ticillata. Phil. Tranf. vol. 34. Yellow, herbaceous, eaft- 
crn Jerufalem Sage, having a broad leaf, ami fioivers 
mowing in whorls. 

iof Phlomis (Flavejce?tta) foliis lanceolatis crenatis fub- 
tus tomcntofis, involucris lanatis, caule fruticofo. 
Pblomis with Jpcar-fljaped crenated leaves, which are 
woolly on their under fide, woolly covers to the flowers, 
and a jhvtthby flalk. Phlomis anguftifolia lutea, cymis 
flavefecntibus. Sherard. Phil. Tranf. N> 376. Tellow 
narrow- leaved Jerufalem Sage, with ycllowijh tops. 

\\. Phlomis (Nifolii) foliis radicalibus cordatis utrin- 
que tomcntofis villofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 585. Phlomis 
wbofe lower leaves are heart -fljaped, woolly, and hairy on 
every fide. Phlomis orientalis, foliis auriculatis inca- 
nis, flore lutco. Niflbl. Eaftern Jerufalem Sage, with 
hoary eared leaves, and a yellow flower. 

jz. Phlomis (Ferruginea) involucris lanceolatis, foliis 
cordatis fubtus tomcntofis, caule fuHVuticofo. Phlo- 
tnis with fpear-fljaped involucr tints, heart-Jbaped leaves 
which are woolly, and a Jhrubby flalk. Phlomis Hifpa- 
nica, fruticofa," candidifiima, flore ferrugineo. Tourn. 
Inft. 178. JVhitcfl* fljrubby* Spauijh Jerufalem Sage,, 
with m iron-coloured flower. 

13. Phlomis (Rotundt folia) involucris fubulatis, foliis 
cordato-ovatis fubtus tomcntofis, caule fruticofo. 
Phlomis with awl-fljapcd involucrums, oval beart-Jbaped 
leaves which are woolly on their under fide, and a fljrubby 
flalk. Phlomis fruticofa, flore purpureo, foliis rotun- 
dioribus. Tourn. Inft. 178. Shrubby Jerufalem Sage 
with a purple flower, and rounder leaves, 

14. Phlomis (Laciniata) foliis alternating pinnatis, fo- 
liolis laciniatis, calycibus lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 585. 
Phlomis with leaves alternately winged, wbofe lobes are 
cut* and having woolly empalcments to the flo wers. Phlo- 
mis orientalis foliis laciniatis. Tourn. Cor. 10. Eaflcrn 
Jerufalem Sags with jagged -leaves. 

The firli* fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily 
this hath a pretty thick flirubby iialk, covered with a 
3oo»c bark riling five or fix feet high, dividing into 
many irregular branches, which are four-cornered and 
woolly when young, but afterward become ligneous. 
Their joints are pretty far afundcr; at each of thefe 
are placed two roundifh leaves oppofitc, on fhort foot- 
stalks-, they are woolly on their under fide. The 
flowers come out in thick, whorls round the flalks j 
they are yellow, and have two lips ; the upper lip is 
forked, bending over the under, which is divided into 
three parts the middle is broad, and ftretched out 
beyond the two fmall fide fegmcnts. The flowers ap- 
pear in June, July, and Auguft, but are very rarely 
Succeeded by feeds here. 

The fecond fort hath a flirubby flalk like the firft, 
but does not rife lb high. The branches are weaker ; 
the leaves are fpe a r-fh aped and oval, being longer, 
narrower, and rounder at both points than the for- 
mer ; the whorls of flowers are i mailer, but the 
Rowers are of the fame fhape and colour. It flowers 
about the fame time as the former. 
Thefe two forts have been long propagated in the Eng- 
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lifli gardens by the title of Sage-tree, or Jerufalerfi 
Sage. The plants were formerly kept in pots, and 
houfed in winter with other exotic plants ; but of late 
years they have been planted in the open air, where 
they are feldom injured by cold, unlels in very fevere 
winters ; fo they are intermixed with other Hi rubs of 
the fame growth in quarters of wildernefs-work, 
where they add to the variety ; for as they retain their 
hoary woolly leaves all the year, they make a good 
appearance in winter ; and their yellow flowers, which 
continue great part of the fummer, being intermixed 
with their hoary leaves, have a good efteel*. 
Thefe plants fhould have a dry foil and a warm fliel- 
tered fituation, other wife they will not live in the open 
air. They may be planted among Ciftufcs of all the 
different kinds, the flirubby Moon-trefoil, evergreen 
Cytifus, Wormwood-tree, and fome other exotic 
Hi rubs of the fame countries, which require a warm fi- 
tuation and a dry foil, being too tender for open 
plantations which are expofed to llrong cold winds ; 
and as they are not of long duration, they are better 
when feparated from trees and fhrubs which continue 
many years ; for thefe rarely live above twelve or 
fourteen years in dry ground, and not more than halt 
fo long in cold moift land, or where they are not well 
ill el tc reel. 

They are propagated by cuttings, which if planted 
in a bed of light earth in April, jult before the plants 
begin to fhoot, and covered with mats to fereen them 
from the fun every day, as alfo to obferve when the 
ground is dry to give them water gently, they will 
get good roots in about two months or ten weeks* 
when they may be carefully taken up, and trans- 
planted into a nurfery, where they may remain one 
year, and then be tranfplanted to the places where 
they are dcligncd to ftand, for thefe plants will not 
bear tranfplanting at a greater a^e. 
The third fort hath a fhrubby italic like the former, 
but much lower, feldom rifing more than three feet 
and a half high, fending out branches on every fide, 
which are garnilhed with broader hoary leaves than 
either of the former ; thefe arc of an oblong oval form, 
and have pretty long loot-ftalks *, they are whiter 
than thole of the former. The flowers grow in 
large whorls or heads, which generally terminate the 
brandies ; they are larger than thole of the other 
forts, and the upper lip is very hairy. Thefe appear 
about the fame time as thole of the other ibrts. 
The plants are equally hardy, and may be propagated 
by cuttings in the fame way as is before directed for 
them. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Italy •, this hath a perennial root, and an an- 
nual (talk which riles about two feet high, and de- 
cays in the autumn. "When the roots arc large, they 
fend up a "great number of fquare flalks, which arc 
covered with a hairy clown, and garnilhed with ob- 
long, oval, rough leaves placed oppofitc, fitting clofe 
to the flalks. The flowers grow in whorls round the 
flalks, having flinging briftly covers ; they are of a 
bright purple colour, fo make a -pretty appearance. 
They appear at the fame time with the former, but 
arc rarely fucceeded by feeds in England. 
This may be propagated by parting the roots ; the 
befl time for doing this is in the autumn, when the 
italics begin to decay, that they may get root before 
the froft comes on •, but they fliould not be parted of- 
tener than every third or fourth year, if they are ex- 
pected to have many flowers. This fort is hardy, fo 
may be planted in expofed places, but it fhould nor. 
be planted in moift ground. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Tartary ; this hath 
a perennial root. The flalks arc purple, have four 
corners, and rife five or fix feet high, garni flicd with 
hcart-fbaped leaves placed oppofitc; they arc fix inches 
long, and three broad at their bafe, but terminate in 
acutejpoints, and- are deeply crenated on their edges. 
The flowers grow in whorls round the flalks; their 
covers are "awl-fljapcd, and are let with flinging hairs ; 
they are of a pale purple colour and hairy. Thefe ap- 
pear 
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fear in June and July, and are fucceeded by feeds j 
which ripen in September •> foon after which the (talks 1 
decay, but the roots will abide many years. In is pro- 
pagated by feeds, which fhould be ibwn upon an eaft 
border in the fpring, and when the plants come up, 
they muft be kept clean from weeds the following 
fiimmer, and in the autumn they mould be trans- 
planted where they are to remain ; the following fum- 
mer they will produce flowers and feeds. This fort 
is very hardy, fo will thrive in almoft any foil or 
fituation. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy \ the root is perennial, and the ftalk 
annual. This fends out long, narrow, woolly leaves 
from the roots in tufts, which are inveloped at their 
bafe by a common covering ; they are foft to the 
touch, and lie upon the ground. The (talks are (len- 
der, and near two feet long ; their joints are far afun- 
der ; at each of thefe (land two oval leaves oppofite, 
which embrace the ftalk with their bafe. The whorls 
of flowers are alio encompafled by thefe leaves, and 
within them is fituated a radiated briftly involucrum, 
which covers the flowers, which arc yellow, and lhaped 
J ike thofe of the other ibrts. Thefe appear in July, 
bur are rarely fucceeded by feeds in England. The 
(talks decay in the autumn, but the lower leaves re- 
main all the year. It may be propagated by flips in 
the fpring, and the plants require a dry foil and a 
warm fituation. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Portugal and 
Spain. This hach a fhrubby ftalk which rifesfouror 
five feet high, fending out (lender branches, which 
have four angles covered with a white bark, gar- 
• nilhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves about four inches 
long, and an inch and a half broad at their bafe ; 
they are crenated on their edges, and woolly on their' 
tinder fide, (landing upon very fliort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out in whorls at each joint ; they 
have briftly involucrums, and are of a deep purple 
colour. This flowers in June and July, but does not 
ripen feeds in England. It may be 'propagated by 
cuttings in the lame way as the three iirft forts, and 
the plants require the fame treatment. 
The eighth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Tourne- 
fort in'the Levant, where it grows naturally ; this 
hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk. The leaves 
of this arc hcart-fhaped ; thofe at the root arc three 
inches long, and an inch and a half broad at their 
bale, ending in acute points they are downy on their 
under fide, and have five ftrong veins. The (talks 
rife a foot and a half high, and are garnifhed at 
each joint with two leaves placed oppofite, of the 
fame form as the lower, but fmaller. The flowers 
grow in whorls round the Italics ; they are of a worn- 
out purple colour ; their involucrums are cut into 
iegments, and arc clofely (hut. This never produces 
feeds here, and the roots incrcafe very (lowly, fo that 
now it is very rare in Europe for before the fevere 
winter in 1740, thefe plants had lived abroad in warm 
borders upward of twenty years, fo that there were 
none of the plants kept in pots, and that year they were 
nlmoft alldeftroyed in England. 
The feeds of the ninth fort were fent from Smyrna by 
the late Conful Sherardto the Chelfea Garden, where 
rhe plants were railed ; this hath a perennial root and 
an annual ftalk. The lower leaves arc near three 
inches long, and an inch and a half broad, (landing | 
upon long woolly foot-ftalks ; they are rough on their 
upper fide, but woolly on their under, and are heart- | 
Jhaped and entire. The (talks, which rife a foot 
hi<>h, are very downy* the flowers grow in whorls 
jivtind the ilafks ; they have very long tubulous em- 
pale menis covered with down •, they are very large, 
•md of a bright yellow, fo make a good appearance, 
ir. fiowers rhe latter end of June, and in July, butne- 
\ cx ripens feeds in England. This fort hath furvived 
many winters in the open air in the Chelfea Garden, 
but in the year 1740 they were all deftroyed. 
The feeds of the tenth fort were alfo fent from Smyrna 
by the fame gentleman, and fcveral of the plants were 
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railed in the Chelfea Garden. This hath (hrubby 
ftalks which rife about three feet high, and are co- 
vered with a yellowifh down, fending out many (len- 
der irregular branches, garnifhed with narrow fpcar- 
Hiaped leaves, which are covered with a yellowifli 
down on their under, fide. The flowers are produced 
in heads at the end of the branches their involu- 
crums are very downy ; the flowers are fmaller than 
thofe of either of the rirft forts, and are of a dirty 
yellow colour. This approaches near to the fecond 
fort, but the leaves are much fmaller, the branches 
are flenderer, and arc covered with a yellow down, 
efpecially toward the end of the branches. The 
whorls of flowers are not near fo large, and are gene- 
rally produced at the end of the branches. 
This fort may be propagated by cuttings in the fame 
way as the three firft forts, and the plants may be 
treated in the like manner, with this difference only, 
of planting them in a warmer fituation, for it will not 
bear fo much cold, though in a warm border the 
plants have lived feveral years abroad in the Chelfea 
Garden. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in the Archipelago, 
and alio in Spain, from both which countries I have 
received the feeds. This plant hath an annual ftalk, 
but the root is perennial, as are alio the lower leaves, 
which do not arife from the root immediately, but 
ftand in clufters upon fliort, trailing, woolly branches* 
they have very long downy foot-ftalks, and are placed 
without order ; they are heart-lhaped, and downy on 
both (ides, about four inches long, and two broad to- 
ward their bafe. The ftalks are flender, and rife a 
foot high, garnilhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, 
which gradually decreafe in fize to the top, where 
they are not half an inch long. Thefe ftalks gene- 
rally fend out two fide branches oppofite, near the 
bottom, and from this divifion to the top arc gar- 
nifhed with thin whorls of yellow flowers, which arc 
not clofely joined together as in the other fpecies, but 
each flower ftands feparate. Their empalements are 
oval, very downy, and clofely ihut up. The flowers 
appear in June and July, but there are feldom any 
feeds produced in England. This fort may be pro- 
pagated by (lips in the fame manner as the lixth lbrt, 
and the plants fhould be treated in the like way. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal ; this hath an almoft (hrubby ftalk, which is a 
little ligneous, and rifes about two feet and a half 
high, covered with a thick white down. There arc 
many of the ftalks which arife from the fame root, 
garnifhed with heart-lhaped leaves about two inches 
long, and one broad toward their bafe and from the 
lower part of the ftalks, at each joint, there are two 
(hort fhoots come out oppofite, which have four or 
fix fmall leaves of the lame (hape with the others, 
and are covered with a very white down. The flowers 
are produced in fmall whorls toward the upper part of 
the ftalk \ they have downy fpear-fhaped involucrums ; 
the flowers are fhort, and of an iron colour. They 
appear in June and July, but the plants produce no 
feeds in England. 

This fort multiplies by its fpreading roots, fb that 
they may be divided every otfier year-, the beft time 
for doing this is about the middle of September, that 
the offsets may get root before the froft comes on ; 
but there lhould be fome mulch laid about their 
roots to prevent the froft from penetrating the ground. 
It may be alfo propagated by cuttings in the fame 
way as the three firft forts, during the fpring and 
fummer months. The plants require the fame treat- 
ment as the tenth fort, for they are not fo hardy as 
the three firft forts ; therefore, if there is fome tan- 
ners bark, or other mulch laid upon the furface of the 
ground about their roots every winter, it will be a 
means of prelerving the roots - 9 fo that if a feverc 
winter fhould kill the ftalks, the roots will put out 
new ones the fpring following. 

The thirteenth Jbrt grows naturally in Spain and Por- 
tugal. This rifes with feveral (hrubby ftalks from 
three to four feet high, which divide into feveral four- 

cornered 
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cornered branches covered wkh a woolly down, and 
garnHhed with leaves which on the lower part of the 
ftalks are heart-lhaped, but upward they are of an 
oval fpear-fbape, and woolly on their under fide they 
ftand oppofite upon (hort foot-ftalks. The flowers 
come out in whorls round the italics ; they have awl- 
ihaped involucrums ending in acute points, and co- 
vered with down ; the flowers are of a bright pur- 
ple colour, and appear in June, but are not fucceeded 
by feeds in this country. This fort is propagated by 
cuttings in the fame way as the three firft forts, and 
the plants mould be treated in the like manner as hath 
been before directed for the tenth fort. 
The fourteenth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Levant, from whence he fent the feeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, where they fucceeded. 
This fort hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk 
which decays in the autumn, but the lower leaves 
continue all the year ; thefe are alternately winged, 
and the fmall lobes are cut on their edges. The ftalks 
. rife a foot and a half high, garnilhed with leaves of 
the fame fhape with the lower, but are fmaller. The 
flowers come out in whorls round the ftalks, like 
thofe of the other forts, whole empalements are downy ; 
they are of a worn-out purple colour, and appear in 
June, but the feeds do not ripen here. 
It is propagated by offsets from the root in the fame 
way as the eighth fort, but thefe are fent out fparingly 
alfo, and the. plants require the fame treatment as 
thofe of the eighth fort. It is at prefenc very rare in 
England, for the fevere froft in the year 1 740 de- 
ftroyed all the plants in England, many of which had 
furvived all the winters for twenty years before in the 
open air. 

All the fpecies of this genus are ornamental plants 
when properly difpofed in gardens, fodeferve a place 
there, . for there is generally a fucceflion of flowers on 
them for two or three months, and their hoary downy 
leaves, when intermixed with plants whofc leaves arc 
green, make a pretty contraft. 
The leaves of die two firft forts have been greatly re- 
commended by fome perfons to be ufed as tea for fore 
throats. . 

PHLOX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 197. Lychnidea. Dill. 
Hort. Eith. 166. Lychnidea, or Baftard Lychnis. 

The Characters are, 
$ke flower has a cylindrical empaiement of one leaf, 
which is permanent, and bath five acute indentures at 
the top. It has one funneUJhaped petals 'with a cylindrical 
tube narrow at the bafe, where it is incurve d, and plain 
at the top, and is cut into five equal roundijh figments 
which fpread open. It hath five fiort ftamina fttuatcd 

. within the tube, two of which are longer than the tube, 
terminated by fmnmits in the chaps of the flower. It hath 
a conical germen, fupporting a flender ftyle the length of 
the ftamina, crowned by an acute trifidftigma. T he ger- 
men afterward turns to an oval capfule with three cells 
Jit ting in the empaiement, each cell containing a Jingle feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft leSion of 
Linnaius's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle but 
were it not for the number of ftamina, it would be 
better placed among the ringent plants in the fecond 
fedlion of his fourteenth clafs, the ftrudlure of the 
flower being the fame with thofe there ranged. 
The Species are, 

1. Phlox (Glaberrimd) foliis lineari-lanccolatis glabris 
acuminatis, caule cre£fco ramofb, corymbo terminali. 
Lin. Sp. 217. Phlox with fmootb, narrow, fpear-Jhaped 
leaves ending in acute points, and upright branching 
ftalks terminated by flowers, which grow in a corymbus, 
Lychnidea Virginiana, holoftei ampliore folio, flori- 
bus umbellatis purpureis. Rand. Phil. Tranf. vol. 34. 
Virginia Baftard Lychnis with a larger Stitch-wort leaf, 
and purple flowers growing in umbels. 

a. Phlox {Carolina) foliis lanceolatis laevibus, caule 
fcabro corymbus fubfaftigiatis. Lin. Sp. 216. Phlox 
with fmootb fpear-Jhaped leaves, and upright ftalks ter- 
minated by flowers growing in a corymbus. Lychnidea 
Carolinians, floribus quail umbeliatim difpofitis, fo- 
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liis lucid is craflis acutis. Marty n. Dee. x. Baftard 
Lychnis of Carolina, with flowers difpofed as it were in an 
umbel, and thick, finning, acute leaves. 

3. Ph lox {Afaculata) foiiis lanceolatis laevibus, race- 
mofb oppofite corymboib. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 16. Phlox 
with fpear-fbaped leaves which are fmootb, and branching 
oppofite flowers. Lychnoides Maryland ica, foliis bi- 
nis oppofitis bali & auriculis cauiem utrinque amplexi- 
caulibus. Raii Supp. 459. Maryland Baftard Lychnis 
with leaves growing oppofite, whofe bafe embraces the 
ftalks on both fides. 

4. Phlox (pivaricata) foliis lato-lanceolatis, fuperiori- 
bus.alternis, caule bifido pedunculis geininis. 'Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 217. Phlox with broad fpear-Jhaped leaves 
placed alternately^ at the top, and a branching ftalk. 
Lychnidea Virginiana, al fines aquaticse foliis, flori- 
bus in ramulis divaricatis. Pluk. Mant. 12 r. Baftard 
Lychnis of Virginia with IVatcr Chickweed leaves, and 
flower-branches diverging from each ether. 

5. Phlox {Panictdatis) foliis lanceolatis margin c fcabris, 
corymbis paniculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Phlox with 
fpear-fijaped leaves having rough borders, and flowers dif- 
pofed in a compound corymbus. Lychnidea Virginiana, 
umbcllata maxima, Lyfimachise lutese foliis amplio- 
ribus, binis ex adverfo pofitis. Pluk. Mant. 121. Baf- 
tard Lychnis of Virginia with the largeft umbel, and large 
yellow Loqftrife leaves placed oppofite by pairs. 

6. Phlox {Pilofa) foliis lanceolatis villous, caule erecto, 
corymbo terminali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 216. Phlox with 
hairy fpear-Jhaped leaves, and an upright ftalk terminat- 
ed by a corymbus of flowers. Lychnoides Marylandica, 
caiycibus lanuginofis, foliis anguftis acutis. Raii 
Supp. 490. Baftard Lychnis of Maryland, with woolly 
empalements to the flowers ; and narrow acute-pointed leaves, 

7. Phlox (fivata) foliis ovatis, floribus folitariis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 152. Phlox with oval leaves and folitary 
flowers. Lychnidea fiftulofa Marylandica, clinopodii 
vulgaris folio, More amplo fingulari. Pluk. Mant. 122. 
Fiflulous Baftard Lychnis of Maryland^ with a Field Bafil 
leaf, and large flowers growing fingfy. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia, and in 
fome other parts of North America, but has been fe- 
veral years pretty common in the Englifh gardens. 
This hath a perennial root, which fends up fcveral 
ftalks, in number proportionable to the fize of the 
roots ; thefe rife near a foot and a half high-, and di- 
vide into three or four fmall branches toward the top* 
which are terminated by a corymbus of flowers. The 
leaves* on the lower part of the ftalks are placed op- 
pofite, and are about three inches long, and near 
half an inch broad at their bafc, ending in long acute 
points ; they are fmooth, and fct clofe to the ftalks j 
the leaves on the upper part of the ftalks are placed 
alternate. The flowers grow on the top of the ftalks 
in a fort of corymbus, or rather in form of an um- 
bel, many of them arifing from the fame point, {land- 
ing on fhort foot-ftalks ; their empalements are tubu- 
lous, and have ten angles or furrows, and are cut at 
the top into five acute ferments ; the tube of the 
flower is* twice the length of the empaiement, and is 
divided at the top into five round ifh fegments which 
fpread open*, thefe are of a light purple colour, and 
appear in June, but unlefs the feafon proves warm, 
they are not fucceeded by feeds, in England. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Carolina 5 this hath 
a perennial root, from which arife feveral rough ftalks 
near two feet high, garniflied withftiff" ihining leaves 
placed oppofite, fitting clofe to the ftalks ; they are 
ipcar-fhaped, entire, and their edges are reflexed ; 
the upper part of the ftalk has generally two flender 
fide branches, and is terminated by a head of flow- 
ers, which grow in whorls round the ftalks ; but the 
whorls arc fo nearly placed, as to appear one corym- 
bus at fome diftance. The empaiement of the flow- 
er is ftiort, and deeply cut into five acute fegments ; 
the tube of the flower is long, and at the top is cut 
into live roundiih fegments, which fpread open. 
Thefe flowers are of a deeper purple colour than 
thofe of the former, and are a fortnight later before 
they appear. , . - 

10 H The 
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.The third fort groves naturally in Maryland ; this- hath 
a perennial root, from which arife feveral upright 
italics of a purpliih colour, clofely covered with white 
ipots ; thefe grow about three feet high, and are gar- 
nifhed with heart fpear-lhaped leaves which are fmooth, 
about three inches long and one broad ar their bafe, 
ending in acute points. Toward the upper part of 
the ftall>s are fent out fmall branches oppofite, each 
being terminated by a fmall bunch of flowers j but 
the principal ftalk is terminated by a long loofe fpike 
of flowers, compofed of fmall bunches arifing from 
.the wings of the ftalk at each joint, each clufter hav- 
ing one common foot- ftalk near an inch long, but 
the Ample foot-ftalks of the flowers are (hort ; the 
flowers are of a bright purple colour, and appear late 
in July ; fo that if the fcafon is temperate, or the 
foil in which they grow moift, they will continue in 
beauty great part of Auguft, but are rarely fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this has a perennial root, from which arife feveral 
(lender ftalks, which are apt to incline to the ground 
if they are not fupported ; thefe divide into feveral 
fmall branches, which fpread from each other ; the 
lower part of the ftalks are garnifhed with broad 
fpear-fnaped leaves placed alternate, fitting clofe to 
the ftalks, and on the fmaller branches they are nar- 
rower, and placed oppofite. The flowers grow in, 
loofe bunches at the end of the branches ; they have 
fhort empalements, which are cut into five, narrow, 
acute fegments ; the tube of the flower is long and 
{lender, the fegments at the top are broad and heart- 
fhaped, inverted. They are of a light blue, and 
appear the latter end of May or the beginning of June, 
but are rarely fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The fifth Ibrt grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk, which 
is fmooth, of a light green, and rifes about two feet 
. high, fending out a few fide branches, garnilhed with 
fpear-fhaped leaves placed oppofite; near three inches 
long and one broad at the middle, drawing to a point 
at each end, fitting clofe to the ftalks ; they are of 
a dark green, and their edges are a little rough. 
The (lowers are difpofed in a corymbus at the top of 
the ftalks, compofed of many fmaller bunches of 
flowers,, which have each a diftinct foot-ftalk, and 
fupport a great number of flowers, which ftand up- 
on (hort (lender foot-ftalks ; the empalement of the 
flower is fhort, and cut almoft to the bottom into five 
narrow acute fegments ; the tube of the flower is 
long and (lender, and is cut at the top into five oval 
fegments which fpread open. The flowers are of a 
pale purple colour, and appear late in July, but thefe 
are often fucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Virginia - 9 this hath 
a perennial root, from which arife a few ftalks about a 
foot high, garnifhed with narrow fpcar-fhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points, fitting clofe to the ftalks, and 
are a Tittle hairy. The flowers are produced in a 
loofe corymbus at the top of the ftalk ; their em- 
palements are cut into acute fegments almoft: to the 
bottom ; the tube of the flower is (lender and pretty 
long, and is cut at the top into into five oval fegments, 
which fpread open. The flowers are of a light pur- 
ple colour, and appear the latter end of June, but 
are feldom fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Maryland, and 
other parts of North America. This hath a perennial 
root, from which comes out two or three (lender 
ftalks about nine inches high, garniflied with oval, 
rough, hairy .leaves, an inch and a half long, and 
about three quarters of an inch broad in the middle ; 
they are placed oppofite upon very (hort foot ftalks. 
The flowers come out fingly at the top of the ftalk ; 
they have very (lender tubes, but arc cut into five 
round ifh fegments, which fpread open. They are of 
a light purple colour, and appear in July, but are not 
fucceeded by feeds in England. 
Thefe plants are hardy, fo will thrive in the open air 
in England ; they delight in a moift: rich foil, not too 
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ftiff, in which they will grow tall, and produce* much 
larger bunches of flowers than in dry ground 5 for 
when the foil is poor and dry, they frequently die in 
fummer, unlefs they arc duly- watered. 
They are generally propagated by parting their roots, 
becaufe they do not often produce feeds in England. 
The bed time for this is in autumn, when their ftalks 
begin to decay. Thefe roots fhould not be divided 
into fmall heads, if they are expected to flower well 
the following fummer 5 nor fhould they be parted of- 
tener than every other year, becaufe when they are 
often removed and parted, it will greatly weaken the 
roots, fo that they will fend out but few ftalks, and 
thofe will be fo weak as not to rife their ufual height, 
and the bunches of flowers will be much fmaller. 
When the roots are tranfplanted and parted, it will 
be a good way to lay ibme old tan, or other mulch, 
upon the furface of the ground about their roots, to 
prevent the froft from penetrating the ground j for as 
they will have put out new fibres before winter; ib 
the froft when it is fevere often kills the fibres, 
whereby the plants fufFer greatly, and are fometimes 
deftroyed. 

The iirft, fecond, and fifth forts, propagate pretty 
faft by their fpreading roots, but the others increafe 
but flowly this way, therefore the beft method to pro- 
pagate them is by cuttings > and if the three firfl forts 
are defired in plenty, they may be eafily obtained by 
this method. The beft: time to plant the cuttings, is 
about the latter end of April or the beginning of May, 
when the (hoots from the roots are about two inches 
high; thefe fhould be cut off clofe to the ground, 
and their tops lhould.be (hortened ; then they muft 
be planted on a border of light loamy earth, and 
(haded from the fun until they have taken root •, or if 
they are planted pretty clofe together, and covered 
with bell or hand-glaflcs, (hading them every day 
from the fun, they will put out roots in five or fix 
weeks ; but when they begin to (hoot, the glafies 
(hould be gradually raifed to admit the free air tothem, 
otherwife they will draw up weak and foon fpoil : as 
fbon as they are well rooted, the glafles fhould be ta- 
ken 01T, and the plants inured to the open air ; then 
they fhould be foon after removed into a bed of good 
foil, planting them about fix inches diftance every 
way, obferving to (hade them from the fun, and water 
them duly till they have taken new root ; after which, 
if they are kept clean from weeds, they will require 
no other care till autumn, when they (hould be tranf- 
planted into the borders of the flower-garden, where 
they are defigned to remain. 

If fome of thefe plants are put into pots, and lhel- 
tered under a hot-bed frame in winter, they will 
flower ftrong the following fummer ; and thefe may 
be placed in court-yards, or other places near the ha- 
bitation, when they are in beauty, and being mixed 
with other flowers will be very ornamental. 
I P HYLIC A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 236. Alatcrnoidcs. 

Com. Hort. Am ft. 1. p. 1. Baft ard Alat emus, 
I The Characters are, 

I The flozvers are colleclcd in a difk, Jilting in a common 
I receptacle, each having a permanent empalement, compofed 
I of three narrow oblong leaves. 'They have one perforated 
I petal* with an creel conical tube, cut into five parts at the 
I brim* and an acute fcale at each divijion, which join to- 
I gether within, and five fmall ftamina infer ted under the 
fcaleSy terminated by Jingle fumrn.it The germcn is Jitu- 
I ated at- the bottom of the petal, fupporting a Jingle Jfyle 9 
I crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a roundijb capfule with three lobes, having three cells, 
each inclofing a Jingle roundijb feed, gibbous on one J!dc> 
and angular on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nous's fifth elate, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
1. Puylica (Ericoides) foliis linearibus verticillatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 105. P hylic a with narrow leaves grow- 
ing in ivborls : Alaternoides African a, ericse foil is, 
T floribus albicantibus & mufcofis. Hort. Amft. 2. ps' 1. 

tab. 
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tab. i African Baftard Alaternus, with Heath leaves and 
white moffy flowers. 

. Phylica {Plumafa) foliis lineari-fubulatis, fummis 
hirfutis. Prod. Leyd. 199. Phylica with narrow awl- 

Jhapcd leaves, which are hairy at the top. Chamselaea 
foliis anguftis fubtus incanis, floribus capitatis mufco- 
iis. Burm. Plant. Afr. 117. tab. 43. Spurge Olive 
with narrow leaves, which are hoary on their under fide, 
end moffy flowers collected in heads. 

. Phylica (Buxifolia) foliis ovatis fparfis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 195. Phylica with oval leaves growing fcatter- 
itigly. Chama^laea folio fubrotundo fubtus incano flo- 
ribus in capitulum colledfcis. Burm. Plant. Afr. 119. 
tab. 44. Spurge Olive with roundi/h /eaves, which are 
hoary on their under fide, and flowers colleded in beads. 
The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was firft brought to the gar- 
dens in Holland ; but it alfo grows naturally about 
Lifbon, where there are large extents of ground co- 
vered with it, in the fame manner as are many lands 
in England covered with Heath. This is a low bufliy 
plant, feldom rifing more than three feet high •, the 
ftalks are Ihrubby and irregular, dividing into many 
fpreading branches, which are again divided into 
fmaller. The young branches are clofely garnilhed 
with fhort, narrow, acute-pointed leaves placed in 
whorls round the ftalks, to which they fit clofe they 
are of a dark green, and continue all the year. At 
the end of every moot, the flowers are produced in 
fmall clutters fitting clofe to the leaves •, they are of 
a pure white, and begin to appear in the autumn, 
continuing in beauty all the winter, and decay in the 
fpring, which renders the plant more valuable* Thefe 
flowers arenotfucceeded by feeds in England.. 
The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought to the gardens in 
Holland; This hath an erect fhrubby ftalk, which rifes 
near three feet high, covered with a purplifli bark, 
and here and there fome white down upon it •, the 
leaves are narrow, fhort, and acute-pointed, fitting 
clofe to the branches in alternate order on every fide ; 
they are thick, nervous, and of a dark green on their 
upper fide, but hoary on their under. The flowers 
arc collected in fmall heads at the end of the branches; 
they are white, woolly, and fringed on their borders, 
cut into fix acute fegments at the top. Thefe appear 
the beginning of winter, and continue long in beauty, 
but are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The third fort is a native of the fame country as the 
former •, this rifes with a fhrubby creel: ftalk five or 
fix feet high ; the ftalks when old, are covered with 
a rough purplifh bark, but the younger brandies have 
a woolly down ; thefe arc garnilhed with thick oval 
leaves about the fizc of thole of the Box- tree •, they 
are veined, imooth, and of a lucid green on their up- 
per fide, but are hoary on their under-, they have 
lhort foot-ftalks, and fland without order on the 
branches. The flowers arc collecled in fmall heads at 
the end of the branches ; they are of an herbaceous 
colour, fo make no great figure. Thefe appear at 
the fame time with the former. 

As thefe plants do not produce feeds in England, fb 
they are propagated by cuttings, which, if properly 
managed, will take root freely. There are two fea- 
lons for planting thefc cuttings the firft is the lat- 
ter end of March, before the plants begin to flioot ; if 
thefe are planted in pots and plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot-bed, covering them clole with bell or hand- 
plaffes, oberving to fhadc them from the fun in the 
middle of the day, and to refrelh them gently with 
water, they will put out roots in two months ; then 
they fliouid be inured to the open air, and after they 
have obtained itrength, they mould be carefully taken 
out of thefe pots, and each planted in a feparate fmall 
pot, filled with foft loamy earth, and placed in afhady 
iituation until they have taken new root, when they 
may be removed to a fheltered Iituation, where they 
may remain till autumn. 

The other feafbn for planting thefe cuttings is about 
the beginning of Auguft; at this time they may be 
planted in pots, which may be either plunged into 
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an old hot-bed or in the ground, covering thern clofe 
with bell or hand-glafles as before* and treating them 
in the fame way ; thefe will put out roots in about 
two months, but it will then be too late irk the fea- 
fon to tranfplant them, fo they muft remain in the 
fame pots till fpring. If thefe are placed under a hot- 
bed frame in autumn, where they may be protected 
from the froft, and cxpofed to the open air in mild 
weather, they will fuccecd better than when diey 
are more tenderly treated. 

The plants are too tender to thrive in the open ,air in 
England, fo they muft be kept in pots and houfed in 
winter for although the Aril fort will live through 
the winter in a warm fheltered fituation when the fea- 
fons prove favourable, yet when fevere frofts happen 
they are always deftroyed ; but they require no artifi- 
cial heat to preferve them, if they are fheltered under 
a hot-bed frame in winter when they are young, and 
after they are grown large kept in a green -houfe, 
where they may enjoy the free air in mild weather, 
and treated in the fame way as other hardy exotic 
plants from the fame country ; in the fummer they 
muft be placed abroad in a flickered fituation, with 
which management the plants will thrive and conti- 
nue feveral years ; and as they flower in the winter, 
they make a good appearance in the grech-houic 
during that feafon. 

PHYLLANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 932. Sea- 
fide Laurel. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers in the fame plant ; the 
empalements of the flower in both fixes are permanent 9 
bell-Jhaped, and of one leaf cut into fix parts which 

fpread open, and are coloured. The flowers have no pe- 
tals according to fome, or no empalements according to 
others. The male flowers have three fljort ftamina which 

join at their bafe, but fpread afunder at their top, and 
are terminated by twin fummits. The female flowers 
have an angular neSlarium fitrrounding the germn, which 
is roundrfh and three-cornered, fupporting three fpreading 

ftyles, crowned by obtufe ftigmds. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundi/h capfule with three furrows, having 
three cells; each containing a Jingle roundi/h feed. 
This genua of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnseus's twenty-firft clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the 
lame plant, and the male flowers have three ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Phyllanthus {Epiplilanthus) foliis lanceolatis fer- 
ratis, crenis floriferis. Hort. Cliff. 439. Phyllanthus 
with fpear-fbaped flawed leaves, having fltiwers growing 
on their edges. Phyllanthus Americana planta, flores 
e fmgulis foliorum crenis proferens. Hort. Amft. r. 
p. 1 99. American Phyllanthus, with flowers growing out 
of every indenture of the leaves. 

2. Phyllanthus (Niruri) foliis pinnatis floriferis, flo- 
ribus pedunculatis, caule herbaceo ereclo. Flor. Zeyl. 
331. Phyllanthus with winged leaves bearing flowers on 

foot-ftalks, and an upright herbaceous ftalk. Niruri Bar- 
badenfe, folio ovali fubtus glauco petiolis florum bre- 
viflimis. Martyn. Cent. 9. tab. 9. Barbaddes Phyllan- 
thus with an herbaceous upright ftalk, and the flower- 

ftalks very fhort. 

3. Phyllanthus (Emblica) foliis pinnatis floriferis, 
caule arboreo, fruftu baccato. Flor. Zeyl. 333. Phyl- 
lanthus with winged leaves bearing flowers, a tree-like 
ftalk, and berry-bearing fruit. Nelli-Camarum. Hort. 
Mai. 1. p. 69. 

The firft fort grows naturally upon the . rocks near 
the fea, in all the i (lands of the Weft-Indies* where 
the inhabitants title it Sea-fide Laurel. This is feldom 
found growing on the land, which occafions its fear- 
city in Europe ; for the roots ftrike fo deep into the 
crevices of the rocks, as to render it almoft impracti- 
cable to tranfplant the plants, and it is very difficult to 
propagate by feeds for unlefs they are fown foon 
after they are ripe, they will not grow, and the greatefl 
part of the feed . proves! abortive, fo that this .fort is 
very rare in Europe. There was formerly a plant of 
this fort in the gardens at Hampton-court j but this, 
with many other fine plants, have been deliroyed by 
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r the ignorance of the gardeners. I alfo faw a fine plant 
of this fort in the Amfterdam Garden. . 
This tree grows about fifteen or fixteen feet high ; the 
leaves come out without any order, which are five or 
fix inches long, fmooth, and thick ; upon the edges 
of the leaves the flowers are produced, but efpeci- 
ally toward the upper part, where they are placed 
very clofcly, fo as almoft to form a fort of border to 
the leaves which, together with the mining green 
colour of the leaves, makes a very beautiful appear- 
ance : the leaves continue green all the year, which 
renders the plant more valuable. 
It requires to be placed in a moderate ftove in the 
winter, otherwife it will not live in England ; but in 
fummer it may be placed in the open air, in a warm 
fheltercd fituation. With this management the plant 
was in great vigour in the Phyfic Garden at Am- 
fterdam. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Barbadoes, where 
it is a common plant 5 for I have many times had it 
come up in the tubs of earth brought from thence, 
with other plants : though this is an annual plant, 
yet the feeds being caftout of the capfules when ripe, 
with anelafticity, is thrown to a confiderable diftance, 
and this way the plant propagates itfelf in England 5 
for the feeds being call into the pots which are placed 
near it in the ftove, the plants come up without far- 
ther trouble. 

This rifts with an herbaceous ftalk a foot and a half 
hijji, garnifhed with many long winged leaves, com- 
pofed of a great number of oval lobes, of a gray co- 
lour on their under fide, but of a bright green on 
their upper •, thefe lobes contract every evening, 
turning their under fide outward j on the under fide 
of the leaves the flowers are produced along the 
midrib, turning downward ; thefe are fome of them 
male, and others female, intermixed on the fame 
plant, having each a bell-fhaped empalement of one 
leaf, cut into fix fegments at the brim ; and being 
coloured, the title of petals, or corolla, are by fome 
applied to them, but others call them apetalous flowers. 
The male flowers have each three ftamina, the female 
having a fingle ftyle, fupporting a trifid ftigma, and 
are fuccceded by roundifh capfules with three cells, 
each containing one feed. The plant ufually flowers 
from June to October, and the feed ripens after in I 
fucccITion. 

The third fort grows naturally at Malabar, where it 
rifes with a tree-like ftalk to the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet-, b*it in England they do not rife more 
than half that height, fending out from the fide many 
patulus branches, which arc garnifhed with very nar- I 
row winged lobes ; but as it hath not produced either I 
flowers orfruit in England, fo I can give no farther J 

account of it. / I 
This plant is propagated by feeds, when they can be I 
procured from the country where the plants grow I 
naturally ; thefe muft be fown upon a hot- bed, and J 
when the plants come up and are fit to tranfplant, J 
they mould be each planted into a feparate finall pot 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of I 
tanners bark, being careful to (hade and water them I 
until they have taken good root ; after this, the I 
plants muft conftantly remain in the bark-ftove, and I 
be treated in the fame manner as hath been directed I 
for many other plants from the fame country, with I 
which the plant has been maintained feveral years, 
but has made little progrefs. I 
The other forts, which in the former edition of this I 
work were added to this genus, are now placed under I 
Anrracfwe. ^ I 
PHYLLIS. Ltn. Gen. Plant. 286. Bupleuroides. ] 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 71. Valerianella. Dill. Hort. Elth. I 
405. Simpla Nobla. I 
The Characters are, I 
The empalement of the flower is very finally eompofed of I 
two leaves fitting on the germen. The flower has five I 
obtufe fp ear -fh aped petals, which turn backward. It bath I 
five (hort hair-like ftamina, which are flaccid, terminated I 
by oblong fummits. The germen, which is fituated under | 
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the flower, has no ftyle, but is ' crowned by two awl- 
fhaped, reflexed, hairy ftigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to an oblong angular fruit, containing two parallel feeds > 
convex on their outfide, plain on the other, and broad at 
the top. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Lin nanus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles or 
ftigmas. 

We have but one Species in the Englifh gardens 
at prefcnt, viz. 
Phyllis (Nobla) ftipulis dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 92, 
Phyllis with indented ftipulx. Bupleuroides qua; fim- 
pla nobla Canarienfium. Pluk. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 
72. Eaftard Hare's-ear, or Simpla Nobla of the Canaries. 
This plant grows naturally in the Canary I Hands, 
from whence the feeds were formerly brought to Eng- 
land. It rifes with a foft (hrubby ftalk about two or 
three feet high, which is feldom thicker than a man's 
finger, of an herbaceous colour, and full of joints. 
Thefe fend out feveral fmall fide branches toward the 
top, garnifhed with fpear-ftiaped leaves near four 
inches long, and almoft two broad in the middle, 
drawing to a point at each end they are of a lucid 
green on their upper fide, but pale on their under, 
haying a ftrong whitilh midrib, with feveral deep 
veins running trom it to the fides ; the leaves are for 
the moft part placed by threes round the branches, 
to which they fit clofe. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches, in loofe panicles •, they 
are fmall, of an herbaceous colour at their firft ap- 
pearance, but before they fade, change to a brown 
or worn-out purple, and are cut into five parts to their 
bafe, where they are connected, and fall off without 
feparating, fo lhould be termed a flower of one pe- 
tal. Thefe fegments arc rcflexed backward fo as to 
cover the germen, which is fituated under the flower, 
and afterward becomes a fhort, turbinated, obtufe, 
angular fruit, which fplits in two parts when ripe, 
each containing one feed, flat on the infide, convex 
on the outfide and angular. This plant flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
bed of frefli light earth toward the end of March, 
and the plants will come up by the beginning of May; 
when they are fit to tranfplant, they lhould be put 
into feparate pots, and placed in a fhady fituation, 
until they have taken root ; after which time they 
fhould be placed in a ftieltered fituation, where they 
may have the morning fun, and in the fummer will 
require to be frequently watered. In winter they 
muft be ftieltered from the froft, but require to 
have as much free air as poflible in mild weather ; 
the fecond year the plants will flower, fo if in the 
fpring fome of the plants are lhaken out out of the 
pots and put into the full ground, they will perfect 
their feeds much better than thofe which remain in 
the pots. 

As thefe plants feldom continue in health above four 
or five years, it will be proper to raife a fupply of 
young plants to fucceed them. 

The plants retain their leaves all the year, which 
being large and of a (hining green, make a hand- 
fome appearance in winter, in which the beauty of ic 
confifts, for the flowers have none. - 
PHYSALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 223. Alkekengi. 
Tourn. Inft. R. M. 1 50. tab. 64. Winter Cherry. 
The Characters are, 

The flower bath a fmall fwelling permanent empalement 
of one leaf, which is five- cornered, and cut at the top 
into five acute points. The flower kaih one whcel-fliapcd 
petal, with a fhort tube and a large brim, which is five- 
cornered and plaited. It has five fmall awl-Jhaped fta- 
mina which join together, terminated by crcB fummits? 
and a youndijb germen fupporting a Jlender ftyle, crowned 
• by an obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an 
almoft globular berry with two cells, inclofed in the large 
inflated empalement, and is filled with compreffed kidncy- 
fhaped feeds. 

This- 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linna^us's filth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Phvsalis (Alkekengi) foliis geminis integris acutis, 
caule herbaceo inferne fubramoib. Lin. Sp. Plane. 
262. Phyfalis ivitb two leaves at a joint, which are 
jharp-pointed, and an herbaceous ftalk which branches at, 
bottom. Alkekengi officinarum. Tourn. Inft. k. H. 
151. The common or officinal Winter Cherry. 

2. Physalis {Vifcofa) foliis geminis repandis obuifis 
fubtomentofis, caule herbaceo fuperne panic ulato. 
Lin. Sp. 261. Winter Cherry with leaves growing by 
pairs ', which are obtufe, a little woolly* and an herbaceous 
ftalk. Alkekengi Bonarienie repens, bacca turbinata 
vifcola. Creeping Winter Cherry of Buenos Ayres, with a 
vifcous turbinated berry. 

3. Physalis {Penfylvanica) radice perenni, caule pro- 
cumbente, foliis ovatis acute dentatis, petiolis longif- 
iimis. Phyfalis with a perennial root* a trailing ftalk* arid 
oval leaves which are acutely indented* and have very long 
foot-jlalks. Alkekengi Virginianum perenne majus, 
fiore luceo amplo, fructu minimo. Rand. Act. Phil. 
N° 399. Greater perennial Virginia Winter Cha ry , with 
a large yellow flower and a fnall fruit. 

4. Physalis (Virginiana) caule herbaceo, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis acute dentatis. tab. 206. fig. 1. Winter 
Cherry with an herbaceous ftalk* and oval fpear-Jhaped 
leaves which are acutely indented. 

5. Physalis (CuraJJavicci) caule fufltuticofo, foliis ovatis 
tomentofis intcgerrimis. Phy falis with a jhrubby ftalk* 
and oval doiv?iy leaves which are entire. Alkekengi 
Curafiavicum, foliis origani incanis, More viete ful- 
phureo, fundo purpureo. Bocrh. Ind. ale. 2. p. 66. 
Winter Cherry of Curajfao with hoary Origany leaves* 
and a rufty fnlphur -coloured flower with a purple bottom. 

6. Physalis (Somnifera) caule fruticofo, ramis rectis, 
fioribus confertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 180. Phyfalis with 
a Jhrubby ftalk* creel branches* and flowers growing in 

. clufters. Alkekengi fructu parvo verticiliato. Tourn. 
In ft. 151. Winter Cherry with a finall fruit growing in 
whorls. 

7. Physalis (Flexttofa) caule fruticofo, ramis flexuofis, 
fioribus confertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 182. Phyfalis with 
a jhrubby ftalk, flexible branches* and flowers growing in 
cluftcrs. Baccifera Indica, fioribus ad foliorum exor- 
tus, fructu fulcato decapyreno. Rail Hilt 1632. In- 
dian berry-bearing Plant* with flowers coming out frcm 
the foot-ftalks of the leaves* and a furrowed fruit contain- 
ing ten feeds. 

8. Physalis (Arborefcns) foliis ovato-lanccolatis inte- 
gcrrimis oppofitis, caule fruticofo. tab. 206. fig. 2. 
Phyfalis with oval* fpear-ftjaped* entire leaves which are 
placed oppqfite* and a jhrubby ftalk. Alkekengi Ameri- 
canum arborefcens, fructu fphserico rubro, vefica 
atro-purpurea. Honft. MSS. Tree American Winter 
Cherry* with a red fpherical fruit and a deep purple-co- 
loured bladder. 

9. Physalis (Ramofa) ramofifiima, foliis villofo-vif- 
cofis fioribus pendculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 262. The moft 
branching Ply/a lis with hairy vifcous leaves* and nod- 
ding flowers. Alkekengi Virginianum fructu luteo. 
Tourn. Inft. 151. Virginia Winter Cherry with a yel- 
low fruit. 

10. Physalis (Angulata) ramofifiima, ramis angulatis 
glabris, foliis ovatis dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 262. 
The moft branching Phyfalis with angular fmooth branches. 
Alkekengi Indicum majus. Tourn. Inlt. 151. Greater 
Indian White Cherry. 

11. Physalis (Minima) ramofifiima, foliis ovatis acu- 
minatis fubdentatis petiolis longioribus. Very branching 
Phyfalis* with oval acute-pointed leaves which are fome- 
what indented* and have longer foot-ftalks. Alkekengi 
Indicum minimum, fructu virefcente. Tourn. Inll. 
151. The Icaft hidian Winter Cherry with a greenijh fruit. 

12. Physalis (Patula) ramofifiima patula, ramis angu- 
. latis glabris, foliis lanccolatis pinnato-dentatis. The 

moft branching fpreading Phyfalis* with jmooth angular 
branches, and fpsar-jhaped leaves which are indented like 
wings. 
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13. Physalis (Vittofd) ramofifiima, ramis villofis, fo- 
liis ovatis acuminatis ferrato-dentatis. The moft branch- 
ing Phyfalis with hairy branches* and oval acute-pointed 
/eaves* which are indented like a jaw. Alkekengi Amc- 
ricanum, annuum, ramofifiTunum, villofum, fructu 
rotundo ex luteo virefcente. Houft. MSS. The moft 
branching* annual* hairy, American Winter Cherry, with 
a round, yel/owi/h* green fruit. 

14. Physalis (Cor data) caule erecto ramofo* fotfis 
ovatis ferrato-dentatis, petiolis pedunculifque longif- 
fi mis. Phyfalis with an creel branching ftalk, oval, in- 
dented* flawed leaves, and' the foot-ftalks of the leaves and 
flotvers very long. Alkekengi Americanum annuum, 
lamii folio, fructu cordato. Houft. MSS. Annual 
American Winter Cherry, with a dead Nettle leaf and a 
heart -Jhaped fruit. 

15. Physalis (Maxima) caule erecto ramofo, foliis 
oviuo-lanceolatis viicofis, fructu maximo cordato. 
Phyfalis with an ereel branching ftalk, oval, fpear-Jhaped, 
'vijeous leaves, and a large heart-Jhaped fruit. Alke- 
kengi Americanum annuum, maximum vifcofum. 
Houft. MSS. The largeft, annual, vifcous, American 
Winter Cherry. 

18. Phvsalis (Peruviana) caule erecto ramofo, ramis 
angulatis, foliis finuatis, calycibus acutangulis. Phy- 
falis with an ereel branching ftalk* angular branches, Jinu- 
a ted leaves, and cmpalemcnts having acute angles. . Al- 
kekengi amplo More violaceo. Feuill. Obf. 724. tab. 
16. Winter Cherry with a large Violet -coloured flower. 
The firft fort is the common Winter Cherry which is 
ufed in medicine , this grows naturally in Spain and 
Italy, but has been long cultivated in the Englilh gar- 
dens. The roots of this arc perennial, and creep in 
the ground to a great diftance, if they are not confined^ 
thcie moot up many ftalks in the fpring, which rife 
about a foot high or better, and are gainifhed with 
leaves of various fhapes ■* foine are angular and ob- 
tufe, others are oblong and acute-pointed, of a dark 
green, and generally there are two leaves coming 
out from the fame point on the fame fide of the ftalk - 9 
they have long foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ftalks, (landing upon flender 
foot-ftalks, having one white petal which has a 
fhort tube, and is cut at the brim into five angles 
fpreading open. In the center of the tube is fituated 
a roundiih germen, fupporting a flender ftyle crowned 
by an obtufe fiigma ; this is accompanied by five 
ftamina of the fame length, terminated by oblong, 
erect, yellow lummits which join together. The flowers 
appear in July, and are fucceeded by round berries 
about the fize of fmall Cherries, inclofed in an in- 
flated bladder, which turns red in the autumn, when 
the top opens, and difclofes the red berry, which is 
foft, pulpy, and filled with fiat kidney-ftiaped feeds. 

Soon after the fruit is ripe, the ftalks decay to the 
roots. 

This plant is eafily propagated, cither by feeds or 
parting the roots ; the latter being the moft expedi- 
tious method is generally practifed. Thefe roots may 
be tranfplanted and parted, any time after the ftalks 
decay, till the roots begin to flioot in the fpring j they 
love a fhady fituation, and fhould be confined, other- 
wife they will ramble to a great diftance in one year, 
and when the ftalks ftand at a diftance they make 
no appearance. Their only beauty is in autumn, when 
the fruit is ripe, at which time their red bladders open- 
ing and difclofing the Cherry-ftiaped fruit, make a 
pretty appearance. 

The leaves- of this plant are cooling, and of the 
nature of common Nightfhade ; the berries are a lin- 
gular good diuretic, and ufeful againft the gravel and 
itone. There has been feverai inftancesof their greac 
virtue in bringing away great quantities of gravel, 
when other remedies have been tried without fuccefs. 
The berries boiled in milk, and fweetened with fu- 
gar, cure the heat of the urine, making bloody wa- 
ter, and ulcers in the kidneys and bladder. 
The fecond fort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres 5 this 
hath a creeping root, by which it multiplies very faft, 
fending up a great number of fmooth ftalks about a 

10 I foot 
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foot high, which divide toward their' top into fmall 
fp reading branches, garnifhed with heart-fliaped or 
oval leaves, about three inches long, and two broad 
near their bafe they are entire and rough to the 
touch, of a pale ycllowifh green, Handing upon pretty 
long foot -flalks placed alternately. The Bowers come 
out from the wings or" the ftalks toward the top, and 
have long flender foot-ftalks-, they are of a dirty yel- 
low colour with purple bottoms. They appear in 
June and July, and are fucceeded by vifcous berries 
about the lize'cf the common fort, of an herbaceous 
yellow colour, inclofed in a fwelling bladder, of a light 
^reen colour. 

This plant is eafily propagated by parting the roots 
either in fpringor autumn, but it is too tender to live 
abroad through the winter in England, fo they fhould 
be planted in pots, and fheltcred under a hot-bed 
frame in winter, where they may enjoy the free air at 
all times in mild weather. ■ 
The feeds of the third fort were fent me from Virgi- 
nia, where the plant grows naturally - y this hath a per- 
ennial root and an annual ftalk, but thefe roots do not 
creep in the ground like the two former. The italics 
of this grow two feet long, and fpread on the ground 
if they° are not fupported •, thefe are garnifhed with 
oval leaves three inches long, and two inches and a 
half broad, Handing alternately upon very long foot- 
ftalks they arc of a pale green, having leveral acute 
indentures on their edges. The- flowers come out 
from the wings of the ftallc upon very fliort foot-ftalks; 
they are larger than thofe or the common fort, and of 
a pale yellow colour. Thefe are fucceeded by very 
fmall ycllowifh berries which ripen in the autumn, 
when the feafon proves warm, but in cool moiftfum- 
mcrs they Seldom ripen here. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which fliould be 
fown upon a warm border about the latter end of 
March and when the plants come up, they mould 
be thinned where they are too clofc, and kept clean 
from weeds till autumn, when they fliould be trans- 
planted to the places where they arc to remain, which 
fliould be in a warm Situation, where they will live 
through the winter in mild feafons, but arc killed by 
Severe froft if they are not Screened . 
The feeds of the fourth fore were fent me from Phi- 
ladelphia by Dr. Benfil, who found the plants grow- 
ing there naturally. • This hath a perennial root com- 
pofed of ilrong fibres, from which arife two or three 
hairy ftalks about nine or ten inches high, dividing 
into Several branches which are garni flic d with oval 
Spear-fhaped leaves, of a pale green and hairy, about 
two inches and a half long, and an inch and a half 
broad, having fevcrai acute indentures on their edges, 
and ftand alternately upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches, at the 
bafe of the foot-ftalks of the leaves •, thefe have long 
flender foot-ftalks : , the flowers have very fhort tubes, 
which are larger than in mod of the fpecies of this ge- 
nus they arc of a Sulphur colour, with a dark purple 
bottom. Thefe appear in' July, and in warm feafons 
are fucceeded by oval ycllowifh berries, which ripen 
in the autumn. This Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds in the fame way as the third, and the plants re- 
quire the fame treatment. 

The fifth fort grows naturally atCuraffao in the Weft- 
Indies. This hath' a perennial creeping root, from 
which arife Several flender ftalks about a foot high, 
which become Somewhat ligneous, but Seldom laft 
above two years, the leaves {landing alternately upon 
flioft foot-ftalks they are about two inches long, and 
an inch and a half broad. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ftalk toward the top, ftanding 
upon' fliort flender foot-ftalks thefe are garnifhed 
with oval downy petals, which arc fmall, of. a fulphur 
colour, and have dark purple bottoms.. They appear 
in July and Auguft, but are rarely Succeeded by ber- 
ries in England, 

This is calily propagated by parting the roots in the 
Spring, but the plants are too tender to live through 
tho winter in England without artificial warmth, So 



the pots "fliould be placed in a moderate warmth la 
winter ; but during the months of July, Auguft, and 
September they may be placed in the open air in a 
warm fituation. 

The fixth Sort grows naturally in Crete, Sicily, and 
Spain. This rifes with a ftirubby ftalk near throe 
feet high, dividing into leveral branches which grow 
erect, and are covered with a woolly down, garnilhed 
with oval fpear-fliaped leaves almoft three inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle ; they 
are downy, and ftand upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out in cluftcrs on the fide of the 
branches; they are Small,- of an herbaceous white 
colour, fitting very cloSe to the branches, and are Suc- 
ceeded by Small berries almoft as large as thoSe of the 
firft fort, which when ripe are red. This flowers in 
June and July, and the berries ripen in autumn. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which may be 

fown on a bed of light earth the beginning of April, 
and when the plants are two or three inches high, 
they fhould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
in a feparate Small pot filled with earth out of a kitchen- 
garden, and placed in the (hade till they have taken 
new root ; then they may be removed to a flickered 
fituation, where they may remain till the beginning 
of October at which time they fhould be removed 
into the green- houie, for the plants are too tender to 
live through the winter in the open air, fo they mult 
be treated like the other green-houfe plants, but 
fhould be fparingly watered in winter. Thefe plants 
will continue fevcrai years if they are not too tenderly 
treated. 

The Seventh Sort grows naturally at Malabar, and a) So 
at the Cape of Good Hope. This rifes to the height 
of five or fix feet, fending out long flexible branches 
covered with a gray bark, and garniflied with oblong 
oval leaves which are often placed oppofite, and Some- 
times by threes round the branches, to which they fit 
clofc. The flowers arc produced in clutters at the 
baSe of the foot-ftalks of the leaves ; they are fmall, 
and of an herbaceous yellow colour ; thefe arc fuc- 
ceeded by round purplifh bcrrjes having ten cells, 
each including one feed. This plant flowers in July 
and Auguft, but unlefs the feafon is warm, the ber- 
ries do not ripen in England. 

This is propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown 
upon a moderate hot-bed, and when the plants have 
four leaves, they fliould be tranfplanted on afrefti hot- 
bed, obferving to (hade them from the fun till they 
have taken new root ; then they fhould have frefli air 
admitted to them every day in warm weather to pre- 
vent their drawing up weak, and fliould be treated in 
the fame way as other exotic plants. When thefe 
are grown three or four inches high, they fhould be 
carefully taken up, and each planted in a feparate 
fmall pot, filled with light loomy earth, and placed in 
a frame upon an old hot-bed, fhading them from the 
fun till they have taken new root ; then they fliould 
be gradually inured to bear the open air, into which 
they fliould be removed in July, and placed in a warm 
fituation, where they may remain till the end of Sep- 
tember •, then they fhould be removed into flicker, 
and the firft winter they fliould be placed in a mode- 
rate (love ; but when the plants have obtained ilrength, 
they will live through the winter in a good green- 
houle. 

The eighth fort was difcovcred by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun growing naturally at Campeachy, from whence 
he fent the feeds to England. This hath a flirubby 
ftalk which rifes ten or twelve feet high, dividing to- 
ward the top into feveral fmall branches, * covered with 
a gray hairy bark, and garnifhed with oval fpear-fliaped 
leaves ; thofe on the lower part are placed alternately, 
but toward the end of the branches they- arc oppofite. 
The lower leaves are from three to four inches lone, 
and two broad in the middle* drawing to a point, at 
both ends - 9 they are of a pale green,-, and are downy. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ftalks 
.. toward the end of the branches, Sometimes one, and 
at other times two are produced at the fame joint 

oppofite ; 
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eppofite $ they ftand upon fliort nodding Foot-ftalks. | 
The flowers are fmall, of a pale dirty yellow colour, 
having purple bottoms; thefe are fucceeded.by fmall, 
ipherical, red berries included in an oval, dark, purple 
bladder. It flowers in June and July, but Unlefs the 
fcafon proves warm, there arc no berries fucceeding 

This may be propagated by feeds in the fame way as 
the laft- mentioned, and the plants require the fame 
treatment, but are not fo hardy, therefore they muft 
be kept in a moderate ftove in winter ; but in the 
middle of fummer, they fhould be placed in the open 
air in a ftieltered fituation for about three months ; 
for if they are conftantly kept in the ftove, they will 
draw up weak, fo will not flower. It may alfo be pro- 
pagated by cuttings, which, if planted in pots during 
the fpring and fummer months, and plunged into a 
gentle warmth, will take root freely, and may be 
treated in the fame way as is before directed for the 
Gxth fort. 

The ninth fort is an annual plant, which- grows natu- 
rally in Virginia. This branches out very wide clofe 
to the ground, and the branches frequently lie upon 
it; they arc angular and full of joints, dividing again 
into fmaller branches, and arc garni (hed with hairy 
vifcous leaves, which are almoft hear t-fh aped, {land- 
ing upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are about 
three inches long and almoft two broad, having feve- 
ral acute indentures on their edges. The flowers are 
produced on the fide of the branches upon fl:ort, [len- 
der, nodding foot-ftalks ; they are of an herbaceous 
yellow colour with dark bottoms ; thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by large fwclling bladders of a light green, 
inclofing berries as large as common Cherries, which 
are yellowifli when ripe. This fort flowers in June 
and July, and the berries ripen in the autumn. 
If the feeds of this fort are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up in the fpring, and require no 
other care but to thin them, and keep them clean 
from weeds > or if the feeds are fown in the fpring 
on a common border, the plants will rife very well, 
and need no other care. 

The tenth fort is alfo an annual plant, which grows 
naturally in the iflands of the Weft-Indies ; this rifes 
•with an upright branching ftalk from two to three 
feet high. The branches are fmooth, angular, and 
garnilhed with fpear-fhaped leaves ending in acute 
points, which are fharply indented on their edges. The 
flowers come out coward the end of the branches up- 
on lhort (lender foot-ftalks •, they are very fmall, of 
a dirty white colour, and are fucceeded by berries the 
fize of common Cherries, covered with an angular 
bladder ; they are of a yellowilh colour when ripe. 
This fort is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
on a moderate hot-bed, and when the plants come 
up and are a little advanced, they fliould be planted 
on a frefli hot-bed to bring them forward, and treated 
in the fame way as the Caplicum. When they are 
grown ftrong, and are hardened to bear the open air, 
they may be tranfplanted with bails of earth to their 
roots into a warm border, obferving to water and 
fliadc them till they have taken root ; after which 
they will require no other care, but to keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies; 
this is an annual plant with very branching ftalks; 
Which feldom rife above a foot high. The leaves are 
oval, of a deep green, and have long foot-ftalks ; the 
flowers are fmall, white, and ftand upon fliort foot- 
ilalks ; the berries are fmall, and green when ripe. 
The twelfth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this is a low 
annual plant, with a very branching fpreading ftalk. 
The leaves are fpear-lhaped, downy, and have deep 
indentures on their edges, which arc oppofite and re- 
gular like a winged leaf ; the branches are fmooth and 
angular ; the flowers fmall and white ; the fruit is 
fmall, and yellowim when ripe. 
The thirteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
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Houftoun at La Vera Cruz ; this is an annual plant 
with a very branching hairy ftalk. The leaves are oval, 
acute-pointed, and indented like a law on their edges; 
the flowers are fmall, and of a pale yellow colour ; 
the fruit is round, as large as a Cherry, and of a yel- 
lowifli green when ripe. 

The fourteenth fort was difcovered at La Vera Cruz by 
the fame gentleman ; this is an annual plant, with an 
upright branching ftulk near two feet high, garnilhed 
with oval leaves, indented on their edges like a law. 
They have long foot- ftalks, and change to a purplifh 
colour in the autumn. The flowers are fmall and 
white, ftanding upon very long foot-ftalks, and are 
fucceeded by large berries almoft as large, and of the 
lhape of Heart-Cherries, of a yellov/iln green, with 
fome purple ftripes. 

The fifteenth fort was found by the fame gentleman, 
growing naturally in the fame country ; this is an an- 
nual plant, with a fmooth, erec"b, branching ftalk near 
three feet high, garniihed with oval, fpear-fhaped, 
vifcous leaves, Handing on long foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are oi a pale yellow, and fmall thefe are 
fucceeded by large heart-ihaped fruit, of a pale yellow 
when ripe. The five I aft mentioned forts are propa- 
gated by feeds in the fame manner as the eleventh, 
and the plants requiie the lame treatment. 
The fixteenth fort crows naturally in Peru, from 
whence the younger c!e Jufiieu lent the feeds. This 
is an annual plant, rifing with a ftrong, herbaceous,- 
angular ftalk four or live feet high, of a purplifh co- 
lour, dividing into feveral branches which are angu- 
lar, and fpread out wide on every fide •, thefe are gar- 
niihed with oblong leaves. which are deeply finuatcd 
on their fides, and are of a deep green. The foot- 
ftalks of the flowers are fliort ; the empalement of 
the flower is large, bell-fliapcd, and deeply cut into 
five fegments ; the flower is large, of the open beli- 
Ihape, of a light blue colour, and is fucceeded by 
berries about the fize of common Cherries, inclofed 
in a large fwelling bladder, having five fliarp angles. 
It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, 
which if permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up 
the following fpring; or if the feeds are fown on a bed 
of rich earth in the fpring, the plants will rife cafily, 
and may be afterward tranfplanted to the borders of 
the pleafurc-gardcn, where they muft be allowed 
room, for if the ground is good, the plants will grow 
very large. 

Father Fcuille, who firft difcovered this plant in 
Peru, and has given a figure and defcription of it, 
recommends it greatly for its virtues, and fays, the 
Indians make great ufe of its berries to bring away 
gravel, and to relieve perfons who have a ftoppage 
of urine, and gives the manner of ufing them ; which 
is, to bruife four or five of the berries either in com- 
mon water, or white wine, giving it to the patient to 
drink, and the fuccefs is aftonifhing. 
PHYTOLACCA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 299. tab. 
154. Lin. Gen. Plant. 521. [This plant is fo called 
of 4>vtov 9 a plant, and Lacca, a colour, bceaufc a 
red coloured lacca is made thereof.] American Night - 
lhade. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath no petals according to feme, or no empale- 
mtnt according to others, for the cover of the parts of ge- 
neration being coloured* is by the latter termed petals j 
there arc free of thefe ivhich are roundifo, concave, fpread- 
ing open* and permanent . It has for the moj} part ten 
flamina ivhich Jprtad open, and arc the fame length as the 
petals* terminated by rcundifh fummits, and ten compreffed 
orbicular germ en joined together on their injidc* but arc 
divided on their en/fide, upon which Jit ten very Jbort 
ftyles which are rejlcxcd, and crowned by Jingle Jtigmas. The 
germcn afterward turns to an orbicular deprejfed leny, 
with ten longitudinal deep furrows, having ten cells 9 each 
containing a Jingle fmooth feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in- the fifth fecYion of 
Linnaus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and ten ftyles. 

The 
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The Spzcies are, * 
Phytolacca (Vulgaris) fioribus decandns decagyms. 

Horc. Cliff". 117. Phytolacca with flowers having ten 
ftamina and ten ftyles. Phytolacca Americana, majori 
fructu. Tourn. Inft. 229' American Nightjhade with 
large fruit, commonly called Virginia?; Poke, orPorkePbyfic. 

Phytolacca (Manama) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, fio- 
ribus fefiilibus. Phytolacca with oval fpear-fljaped leaves, 
and flowers fitting clofe to tbeflalks. Phytolacca Mexi- 
cana, baccis fefiilibus. Hort. Elth. 3 1 8. Mexican Phy- 
tolacca, whofe berries grow clofe to the Jlalk. 

Phytolacca (Icofandra) fioribus icoiandris decagy- 
nis. Lin. Sp. 63 1 . Phytolacca with many ftamina, which 
are fixed to the receptacle. Phytolacca fpicis fiorum 
longifiimis, radice -annua, tab. 207. Phytolacca with 
the longeft fpikes of flowers, and an anna I root. 

Phytolacca (Dioiea) fioribus dioicis, caule arbo- 
reo ramofa. Phytnlmet with a trie- like ft em, which has 
male and female flowers on different plants. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia, and alfo 
in Spain and Portugal -, this hath a very thick flefhy 
root, as large as a man's leg, divided into ieveral 
thick, fieihy fibres, which run deep in the ground. 
When the roots are become large, they fend otic three 
or four ftalks, which are herbaceous, as large as a 
good walking-ftick, of a purple colour, and rife the 
height of fix or feven feet, dividing into many 
branches at the top, garnifhed v.ith leaves about live 
inches Ion!?, and two inches and a half broad; they 
aie rounded at their bafe, but terminate in a point, 
and are placed without order, having ihorcfoot-ltalks; 
ihcy are of a deep green, and in the autumn change 
to a purplilh colour before they fall oft. From the 
joints of the branches and at their divilions, come out 
the foot-ftalks of die flowers, which are about five 
inches long j the lower part is naked, but the upper 
half fuftains a number of Mowers ranged on each iide 
like common Currants. Each flower ftands upon a 
foot-ftalk half an inch long-, the llowers have five 
purplifh petals, within which (land the ten ftamina 
and Ilyles. After the flowers are faded, the germen 
turns to a depreifcd berry with ten furrows, having 
ten cells, filled with fmooth feeds. It Mowers in July 
and Auguft, and in warm feafons the berries ripen in 
autumn. 

It may be propagated by fowing the feeds in the 
fpringupon a bed of light earth, and when the plants 
come up, they mould be tranfplanted into the bor- 
ders of large gardens, allowing them fpace to grow, 
for they mult nut be planted too near other plants, left 
they overbear and dcflroy them, as they grow to be 
very large, efpeciully if the foil is good. When they 
have taken root, they will require no farther care but 
only to clear them from weeds, and in the autumn 
they will produce their flowers and fruit ; but when 
the froft comes on, it will cut down the items of thefe 
plants which conilantly decay in the winter, but their 
roots will abide in the ground, and come up again the 
fuccccding ipring. 

The roots of this plant will continue many years, es- 
pecially if they are planted in a dry foil, for wet in win- 
ter Handing about the roots will caufe them to rot ; and 
Sometimes the froll in very fevere winter.? will kill 
them, if the furface of the ground is not covered with 
mulch, but in our ordinary winters they arc never 
injured. 

Parkinibn lays, that the inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica make ul'e of the juice of the root as a familiar 
purge ; two fpoonfuls of the jeice will work flrongly. 
hi laic there have been fomc quacks, who pretend to 
cure cancers with this herb, but I have not met with 
one intlance of its having been Serviceable in that dif- 
uidcr. The inhabitants of North America boil the 
vouno- (hoots of this plant, and cat. it like Spinach. 
The juice of the berries ftain paper and linen of a 
beautiful purple colour, but it will not laft long. If 
there could be a method of fixing the dye, it might 

be vcrv useful. 

The vr&nerons in Portugal, for many years made ufe 
nf the juice of the berries of this plant to mix with 
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their red port wines when they made it, which gate a 
deep colour to the wine; and when there was too much 
of this juice added, it gave a very diiagreeable tafte to 
the wine ; and complaint of this practice having been 
communicated to his Porta guclc Majefty, he gave or* 
ders that the items of the Phytolacca mould be cut 
down and deftroyed before they produced berries, to 
prevent the ule of this juice for the future, in order 
to gain a better reputation to the wine of that country. 
Some of this unmixed wine I have drank* and found 
it much more palatable and lighter than any pore 
wine I had ever before tafted ; but whether this is 
ft ill continued in that country, I cannot lay. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the" Spanifh Weft- 
Indies 5 the late Dr. Houftoun found it growing in 
great plenty at La Vera Cruz, where the inhabitants 
conftantly ufed it for their table. This plant is bien- 
nial, feldorn continuing longer than two years ; and 
when it flowers and produces plenty of feeds the firft 
year, the plants frequently die before the following; 
ipring. This hath an herbaceous Italic about two 
feet high, about the fize of a man's finger, dividing 
at the top into two or three Ihort branches, garnifhed 
with ovalfpear-fhaped leaves near fix inches long, and 
almoft three broad, drawing to a point at each end; 
they have a ftrong longitudinal midrib, and feveral 
tranfverfe veins running from that to the fides, of a 
deep green, and have fbot-ftalks an inch and a half 
long, placed without order on the ftalk. The fcot- 
Italks of the flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches oppofite to the leaves ; they are feven or 
eight inches, long ; the lower part, about two inches 
in length, is naked ; the remaining part is garnifhed 
with white flowers fitting clofe to the ftalks, which 
arc white, having a blufh of purple in the middle, 
each being cut into five fegments almoft to the bot- 
tom, and have from eight to fourteen ftamina, and 
ten ftyles in each flower, which are fucceeded by flat 
berries, having ten deep furrows divided into fo many- 
cells, each containing one or two fmooth feeds. This 
flowers in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen late 
in the autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in Malabar, from 
whence I received the feeds *, this plant is annual, al- 
ways perifhing foon after it has perfected feeds, ib that 
in this particular it differs greatly from the firft ; this 
rifes with an herbaceous ftalk from two to three feet 
high, which has feveral longitudinal furrows, and 
changes the latter part of fummcr to a purplifh colour. 
It divides at the top into three or four branches, gar- 
nifhed with fpcar-fhaped leaves fix or feven inches 
long, and almoft three broad in the middle, drawing 
to a point at each end they are of a deep green, 
and have fhort foot-ftalks ; fometimes they ftand al- 
ternately, at others they arc placed oppofite, and are 
frequently oblique to the foot-ltalk. The fbot-ftalks 
of the flowers come out from the Culeof the branches 
oppofite to the leaves they are nine or ten inches 
long, the lower part being naked as in the other forts, 
but this is much fhorter than the other fpecies ; the 
other part is garnifhed with larger flowers than thofe 
of the other forts ; they are white on their infide, of 
an herbaceous colour on their edges, and purplifh on 
-their outfide, ftanding upon fhort fbot-ftalks ; thefe 
have" not always the fame number of ftamina, fome 
of them have but eight, and others nine- or eleven, 
which are terminated by round ifh fummits. Thefe 
Bowers are fucceeded by orbicular, comprefTed, foft 
berries divided by deep furrows on their outfide into 
ten cells, each containing one fmooth mining black 
feed 5 the race m us of flowers is very narrow at the 
top, where it is commonly inclined. This flowers in 
July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in the autumn, 
foon after which the plant decays. 
The berries of this fort are very fucculent, and their 
juice ftains paper and linen of a beautiful purple co- 
lour, but it is not permanent. 

Thefe two forts are not fo hardy as the firft, fo their 
feeds fhould be fown upon a moderate hot- bed in* the 
Ipring, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 

fhould 
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ihould be tranfplanted to another hot- bed to bring 
them forward, obferving to fliade them from the fun 
till they have taken new root - 7 after which they Ihould 
be treated in the fame way as ether tender exotic 
plants, and the beginning of July they may be crani- 
planted out upon a warm border, or into pots filled 
with light rich earth, and (haded from the fun till 
they have taken new root after which they will re- 
quire to be duly watered in" dry weather, and kept 
clean from weeds. As thefe plants perfect their feeds 
every autumn, they may be eafily preferved. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Mexico, from 
whence the feeds were fent to Paris fome years pa ft, 
and they have been fent to Spain many years lince *, 
for there are growing in fome of the gardens, feveral 
trees which are now upward of twenty feet high •, and 
J have been credibly informed, there arc fome of the 
trees which produce male, and others female flowers 
only but as the plant in the Chelfea Garden has not 
as yet produced any flowers which have opened per- 
fectly, fo I cannot from my own obfervations deter- 
mine this. 

The plant hath a ftrong woody item as large as a 
man's leg, which fends out many irregular branches, 
^arnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves fix inches 
ong, and almofr. three broad, having large midribs, 
which are of a purple colour when the leaves arc fully 
^rownj the flowers are produced at the bafe of the 
foot-ftalks of the leaves, in a racemus like thole of 
the other fpecies but as thofc on the plant in the 
Chelfea Garden were produced late in the feafon, lb 
they dropped off before they opened. 
This fpecies may be propagated by cuttings during 
the fummer months, which mould be planted in pots 
filled with light earth and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, covering the pots with hand-glafics to ex- 
clude the air from the cuttings, and duly lhading 
them from the fun in about five or fix weeks they 
will put out roots, when they may be each planted 
into a feparate fmall pot, and plunged into the bed 
again, lhading them daily till they have taken new 
root; then they fiiould be gradually inured to the open 
air, where they may remain till the end of Septem- 
ber, when they muft be removed into a moderate (love 
for the winter feafon, for they will not live through 
the winter in a green-houfe, unlcfs it is a very warm 
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P I li R C E A. Solanoides. Tourn. Act. Par. 1 706. 
The Characters are, 
The jloiver has no petals the cmpalement which inclofcs 
the farts of general ion is cow po fed of four oblongs ova/, 
coloured leaves, wbirb are by fome called petals. It hath 
four ftamina, which fland ereft and clofe together, termi- 
nated by fmall fummits. In the center is fituated a large 
roundijh germen, fupporting a floor t flyle y crowned by an 
obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a roundifh 
berry fitting upon the rcfiexed cmpalement, having one cell, 
inclofing a rough feed of the fame form. 
I have taken the freedom of inlcribing this genus of 
plants to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 

who is not only a great encourage r of botanical itu- 
dics, but greatly fkilled in thefcience himfelf. 
Tournefort firft placed this with the Phytolacca, mak- 
ing it a fpecies of that genus ; but as the flowers of 
Phytolacca have five petals or leaves to the empale- 
jnent, and ten flam in a, and the flowers of this have 
but four petals and eight ftamina, and the berries of 
Phytolacca have ten cells, and thefe have but one, fo 
they could not with propriety be joined together ; 
therefore upon mature confideration Tournefort con- 
ftitutcd a new genus of it, by the title of Solanoides, 
and publilhcd the characters in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for the year 1 706 ; but as all 
thofe titles of plants which end with oides, have been 
by later botanifts changed, fo I fhall Join this to the 
Brft feet ion of Linnaius's eighth clafe, who has fup- 
pofed this to be the fame with Plumier's Rivinia, fo 
he has applied that title to this plant, and believed 
Plumier was miftaken when he drew eight (lamina to 
the flower ; but Plumier's Rivinia is totally different 
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from this plant, and the flowers of it have eight {la- 
mina as Plumier has reprelented it. 
The Spccies are, 

1. Pierce a (Glabra) foliis ovato-JanceoIatis glabris. 
Picrcca -with oval, fpear-jhaped, fmcoth haves. Sola- 
noides Americana, urcrat: foliis glabris. Tourn. Ad*. 
Par. 1 706. /hncrUcn Solanoides with fmootb Enchanters 
Nightjlmde leaves. 

2. Pierce a {Tomcr.tofa) foliis cordatis pubcfcentibtis. 
Piercea with heart -fkaped downy leaves. Solanoides Ame- 
ricana circarai foliis cai:<;feentibus. Tourn. Act. Par. 
1706. Averiian Sui:::c:d^s with hoary leaves like En- 
chanters Nightfhade. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in mo ft of the i (lands in 
the Weft-Indite, but the firit is the moft common 
there. Thisrifes v/ith a [lender herbaceous ftalk three 
or four feet high, and by age becomes a little ligneous 
the bottom, it ci'vides into many branches which 



are herbaceous, and have angles ; thefe are garnifhed 
with oval fpear-lhaped leaves near four inches long, 
and two broad in the middle they arc cf a bright 
green, and have (lender footstalks an inch and a 
half broad. The foot-flalks of the (lowers come out 
from the fide of the branches, at the bafe of the 
foot-Hulks of the leaves j they are from four to five 
inches long, fuftaining a yeat number of fmall white 
flowers, ranged along the upper part on both fides. 
Thefe are fucceeded by lhull icd berries full of a red 
juice, incloling one hard feed of the fame form. 
There is a fucceffion of flowers upon this plant mod 
part of the year, which are fucceeded by berries ri- 
pening after each other, lb that the plants are feldom 
deftitute of them ; and although the f.owers make but 
a fmall appearance, yet the long bunches of bright red 
berries, hanging on all the branches great part of the 
year, have a fine effect. 

The fecond fort grows taller than the firft, and the 
branches grow more erect-, the leaves are i'maller, 
heart-lhaped, and covered with fhort hairy down ; 
the fpikes of flowers are not fo long, and the flowers 
are not fo clofely placed together, and have longer 
foot-ftalks. This continues flowering and producing 
ripe fruit in the fame manner as the other, inoft par: of 
the year. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which mould be 
fown ibon after they arc ripe, for if they are kept long 
out of the ground they feldom grow the fame year. 
They fhould be fown in pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a model ate hoi bed; and when the 
plants come up, they Ihould be kept clean from weeds, 
and gently watered as the earth becomes dry. When 
the plants are two inches high, they fiiould be each 
planted in a fmall halfpenny pot filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obferving to 
fliade them till they have taken new root ; after which 
they muft be treated in the fame v/ay as other exotic 
plants, by admitting frelh air to them daily, according 
to the warmth of the fealbn, and giving them water 
as often as they require it. When the planrs have 
obtained frrcngth, they fhould be removed into the 




open air in Lvngia;:u in me v/armeit part 

of the year. 

The juice of the berries of thefe plants will ftain pa- 
per and linen of a brighr red colour, and I have made 
many experiments with it to colour flowers, which have 
fucceeded extremely well ; thefe were made in the 
following manner. I prefled out the juice of the ber- 
ries, and mixed it with common water, putting it into a 
phial, ihaking it well together for fome rime, till the 
water was thoroughly tinged ; then I cutoffthe flowers 
which were juft fully blown, and piaced their ftalk s 
into the phial, and in one night the flowers have been 
finely variegated with red. The flowers which I made 
the experiments on were the Tuberofe and the double 
white Narciflus. 
P I L O S E JUL A. See Hier acivm. 
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PIMP IN ELL A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 328. Trjgofe- 
linum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 309. tab. .163. Burnet 
Saxifrage; in French, Boucage. 

The Characters are, 
It fyatb an umbellated flower •* the principal umbel is com- 
pofed of many rays cr [matter umbels ** neither of thefe 
have any involucrums* and the etnpalemenis are fcarce visi- 
ble \ the greater umbel is uniform. The flowers have five 
beart-fhaped inflexed petals* which are nearly equal* and 
five ftamina which are longer than the petals* terminated 
by roundtfh fummits. The germen is Jituated under the 
flower* fupportiug two fhort flyles* crowned by obtufe ftig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong oval fruit* 
divided in two parts* containing two oblong feeds* plain on 
the inftde and convex on the other* and furrowed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecYton of 
Linnieus's fifth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have five (lamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are. 

t. Pimpinella (Major) foliis pinnatis, foliolis cordatis 
ferratis, fummis fimplicibus trifidis. Burnet Saxifrage 
with winged leaves near the root* having heart -jbaped 
flawed lobes, and flngle three-pointed leaves at the top of 
the flalk. Tragofelinum majus, umbella Candida. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 309. Greater Burnet Saxifrage with 
a white umbel. 

2. Pimpinella (Saxifraga) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ra- 
dicalibus fubrotundis, fummis linearibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 263. Burnet Saxifrage with winged leaves* thofe 
at the bottom having lobes which are roundifb* but thofe at 
the top linear, Tragofclinum alterum majus. Tourn. 
Inft- R. Hi 309. Another greater Burnet Saxifrage. 

3. Pimpinella (Hircina) foliis pinnatis, foliolis radica- 
libus pinnatifidis, fummis linearibus trifidis. Burnet 
Saxifrage with winged leaves* whofe lobes of the bottom 
leaves are wing-pointed* and the upper ones linear and tri- 
fld. Tragofelinum minus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. Lefl 
fcr Burnet Saxifrage. 

4. Pimpinella (Nigra) foliis pinnatis hirfutis, foliolis 
radicalibus cordatis inarqualiter ferratis, fummis line- 
aribus quinquefidis. Burnet Saxifrage with hairy winged 
leaves* whofe lobes of the bottom leaves are beart-fhaped, 
unequal and flawed* the upper ones linear and five-po'mted. 
Tragofelinum radice nigra Germanicum. Juflicu. 
Hort. Chelf. Cat. 100. German Burnet Saxifrage with a 
black root. 

5. Pimpinella (Auflriaca) foliis pinnatis lucidis foli- 
olis radicalibus lanccolatis, pinnato ferratis, fummis li- 
ricaribus pinnatifidis. Burnet Saxifrage with fljining 
ivinged leaves* the lobes of whofe bottom leaves are fpear- 
fljaped and flawed* and the upper ones linear and wing- 
pointed. Tragofelinum Auftriacum maximum, foliis 
profundiflime incifis. Boerh. Hort, Chelf. Cat. 100. 
Largefl Burnet Saxifrage of Auftria^ whofe leaves are 
deeply cut. , 

6. PiMpitf ell a (Peregrins) foliis radicalibus pinnatis 
crenatis, fummis cunciformibus incifis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 164. Burnet Saxifrage* whofe lower leaves are 
winged and indented on their edges* and the upper ones 
wcdge-JJjaped and cut. Apium" peregrinum foliis fub- 
rotundis. C. B. P. 153. Foreign Parfley with roundiflj 
leaves. 

7. Pimpinella (Anifum) foliis radicalibus trifidis incifis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 264. Pimpinel with trifld cut lower 
leaves. Anifum vulgare. Cluf. Hift. 2. p. 202. Com- 
mon Anife* 

The firft fort grows naturally in woods, and on the 
fide, of banks near hedges in feveral parts of Eng- 
land, eipecially upon chalky land. The lower leaves 
of this fort are wing-fhaped, compofed of three pair 
of heart-Ihaped lobes, and terminated by an .odd one ; 
they are fharply fawed on their edges, and fit clofe 
to the midrib. The lower lobes which are the largeft, 
are near two inches long, and one and a half broad 
at 'their bafc, and are of a dark green- The ftalks 
arc more than a foot high, dividing into four or five 
branching foot-ftalks - 9 the lower part of the ftalk is 
garnifhed with winged leaves, fliaped like thofe at 
the bottom, but fmaller ; thofe upon the branches 
. are fhort and trifid 5 the branches arc terminated by 
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fmall umbels of white flowers, which are cbmpofed ! of 
fmaller umbels or rays. The flowers have five heart- 
fhaped petals which turn inward, and are fucceeded 
by two narrow, oblong, channelled feeds. It flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. There is a 
variety of this with red flowers, which is frequently 
found among the other, and rifes from the fame feed. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in dry paftures in 
many parts of England ; the lower leaves of this are 
compofed of four pair of lobes, terminated by an 

odd one ; thefc are round ifh ; thofe on the lower part 
of the leaf arc about half an inch long, and the fame 
breadth ; they are indented on their edges - 9 the ftalks 
rife near a foot, high, fending out three or four flen- 
der branches, which are garnifhed with very narrow- 
leaves. The umbels of flowers are fmaller than thofe 
of the firft, as arc alfo the flowers and feeds. It flowers 
about the fame time. 

The third fort grows naturally in dry gravelly paf- 
tures in feveral parts of England the lower leaves of 
this fort have five or fix pair of lobes terminated by 
an odd one, which are deeply cut almoft to their mid- 
rib in form of wings. The ftalks are (lender, and 
rife about a foot high, fending out a few fmall 
branches, which have a narrow trifid leaf placed at each 
joint, and are terminated by fmall umbels of white 
flowers, compofed of feveral rays ftanding upon preuy 
long foot-ftalks. The flowers are fmall, and appear 
at the fame time with the former. 
The feeds of the fourth fort were fent me from Paris 
by Dr. Bernard de Juflleu. The lower leaves of this 
fortrare compofed of fix or feven pair of lobes termi- 
nated by an odd one thefe are heart- fhaped, almoft 
two inches long, and one and a half broad near their 
bafe they are hairy, and of a pale green. The ftalk 
riles near two feet high, dividing into feveral branch? s, 
which have one narrow five-pointed leaf at each joint, 
and are terminated with umbels of white flowers like 
thofe of the firft fort. 

The feeds of the fifth fort I gathered in Dr. Boer- 
haave's private garden near Leyden ; the fynonim^ 
applied to it was the title he save me for it, and he 
told me he had received the feeds of it from Auftria. 
The lower leaves have five pair of lobes terminated 
by an odd one •, thefe are placed at a wider diftance 
from each other than thofe of the other forts , they 
are near two inches long, and three quarters of art 
inch broad in the middle, drawing to a point at each 
end, and are deeply cut in regular jags oppofite, in 
form of a winged leaf , they are of a lucid green, and 
have long foot-ftalks. The ftalks rife two^fect high, 
dividing at the top into two or three flcnder branches, 
garnifhed at each joint with one wing-pointed narrow 
leaf. The umbels of flowers are very like the firft. 
All thefe forts have perennial roots they are propa- 
gated by feeds, which, if fown in the autumn, will 
more certainly fuccecd than when they are fown in 
the fpring. "When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other culture but to thin them when thcy'nre 
too clofe, and keep them clean from weeds ; the fe- 
cond year they will flower and produce ripe feeds, and 
the roots will abide fome years, and continue to pro- 
duce flowers and feeds, if they grow in poor land. 
The firft fort is directed for medicinal ufe, but the 
herbwomen either bring the. third fort to market for 
it, or what is worfc, fubftittite Eurnet and Meadow 
Saxifrage in its (lead. It enters the pulvis ari com- 
pofitis, and is eftecmed good for the gravel. 
The laft fort is the common Anife : rhis is an annual 
plant, which grows naturally in Egypt, but is cultivated 
in Malta and Spain, from which countries the feeds 
are annually brought to Englfind. From thefe feeds 
there is a diftilled water, and an oil drawn for medi- 
cinal ufe. The paftry-cooks alfo make great ufe of 
thefe feeds in feveral of their compofitions, to give 
them an aromatic tafte arid fmall. THe lower leaves 
are divided into three lobes, which arc deeply cut on 
their edges-, the ftalk rife* a foot 2nd a half high, 
dividing into feveral flentier branches, which are gar- 
nifhed with narrow leaves, cut into three or four nar- 
row 
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Vow fegments, and are terminated by pretty large 
loofe umbels, compofed of many fmaller umbels or 
lays, which (land upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are fmall, and of a yellowifh white ; the feeds 
are oblong and fwelling. It flowers in July, and if the 
feafon proves warm, the feeds will ripen in autumn. 
The feeds of this mould be fown the beginning of 
April upon a warm border, where the plants are to 
remain \vheri they come up, they (hould be thinned, 
and kept clean from weeds, which is all the'culcurc 
this plant requires, but is too tender to be cultivated 
in England for profit. 

PINASTER. See Pinus. 

PINGUICULA, Butterwort. 

This plant is found growing upoti bogs in many 
parts of England,' but is never cultivated in gardens, 
fo I (hall pais it over with barely mentioning it. 

PINUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 585. tab. 355. R,aii 
Meth. Plant. 138. Lin. Gen. Plant. 956. The Pine- 
tree in French, Pin. 

The Characters are, 
tfbe male flowers are collected in a fcaly conical bunch ; 
they have no petals, but ma?ty ftamina, ivbicb are conns tied 
at their bafe, but divide at the top, terminated by erecJ 
fummits ; thefe are included in the fcales, which fupply 
the want of petals and empalement. The female flowers 
are colhbled in a common oval cone, and ftand at a dif- 
tance from the male on the fame tree. Under each fcale 
of the cone is produced two flowers ', which have no petals, 
but a fmall germen fupporting an awl-Jhaped ftyle, crowned 
by a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an ob- 
long oval nut, crowned with a wing y included in the rigid 
fcale of the cone. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fection 
of L innzeus's twenty-fourth clafs, which includes the 
plants with male and female flowers on the fame plant, 
whofe {lamina are joined in one body ; to this genus he 
adds the Larix and Abies of Tournefort. 
The Species are, 

1. Pjnus (Sylveftris) foliis geminis primordialibus folita- 
riis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 450. Pine-tree with two leaves 
in each fhcath, but the firft leaves are Jingle. Pinus fyl- 
vefiris. C. B. P. 49 1 . 7 he wild Pine, or Pineafter. 

2. Pinus (Pinea) foliis geminis primordialibus iblitariis 
ciliatis. Pine-tree with two gray leaves coming out of each 
Jheathy andthejirft leaves Jingle. Pinus fativa. C. B. P. 
490. The cultivated Pinc-trcc y commonly called the Stone 
Pine. 

3. Pinus {Rubra) foliis geminis brevioribus glaucis, 
conis parvis mucronatis. Pine-tree with two fhortcr 
gray leaves proceeding out of each Jheatb, and fmall acute- 
pointed cones. Pinus fylveftris foliis brevibus glaucis, 
conis parvis albentibus. Rail Syn. 2. 288. PFtld Pine 
with Jborter gray leaves, and fmall whitiflj cones, called 
Scotch Fir or Pine. 

4. Pinus (Tartarica) foliis geminis brevioribus latiiifcu- 
tis glaucis, conis minimis, pine-tree with two fhortcr 
broad leaves in each /heath which are gray, and the 
fmaUeft cones, commonly called T artarian Pine. 

5. Pinus (Montana) foliis iiepius ternis tenuioribus vi- 
ridibus, conis pyramidatis, fqnamis obtufis. Pine with 
three narrow green leaves often in each Jheatb, and pyra- 
midal cones with blunt fcales. Pinus fylveftris montana 
altera. C. B. P. 421. Another wild Mountain Pine, 
called Mugho. 

6. Pinus (Cembro) foliis quinis lasvibus. H. Scan. 32. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1000. Pine-tree with five fmootb leaves 
in each Jheatb. Pinus fylveftris montana tertia. C. B. 

: P. 49 1 . The third wild Mountain Pine, called Cembro. 

7. Pin us (Maritima) foliis geminis longioribus glabris, 
conis longiori bu s t e n u io r i b 11 fq ue. Pine-tree wit h two 
longer fmootb leaves in each Jheatb y and longer narrower 
cones. Pinus maritima fecunda. Tabern. Icon. 937. 
The fecond maritime Pine. 

%. Pinus (Halepenfts) foliis geminis tcnuiflimis, conis 
obtufis, ram is patulis. Tab. 208. Pine-tree with two 
narrow leaves in each Jheatb* obtufe cones* and fpreading 
branches. Pinus Halepenfis, foliis tenuibus fsete viri- 
jdibus. Rand. Hort. Chclf. Cat. 158. Aleppo Pine with 
very narrow dark green leaves. 
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9. Pinus {Virginiana) foliis geminis brevioribus, GoniS 
1 vis, fquamis acutis. Pine-tree with two Jhorter leaves 

in each fheath^ and fmall cones with acute fcales. Pinus 
Virginiana foliis binis brevioribus & craffioribus fetis, 
rninoricono iinguiis Jquamarum capitibus aculeo do- 
natis. Piuk. Aim. 297. Virginian Pine with two fhortcr 
. and thicker leaves in each Jheatb, and a fmaller cone with 
each fcale endi??g in a prickle ; commonly called Jerfey Pine. 

10. Pinus (liigida) foliis ternis, conis longioribus fqua- 
mis rigid ion bus. Pine- tree with three leaves, and longer 
cones having rigid fcales, commonly called three-leaved 
Virginian Pine. 

n. Pinus (Tteda) foliis longioribus tenuioribus ternis, 
conis maximis laxis. Pine-tree with three longer nar- 
rower leaves, and th* lurgeft loofe ccr.es. Pinus Virgi- 
niana tenuifolia rripilis, lc. ternis plcrumque ex uno to- 
liculo fctis ftrobilii* majoribus Pluk. Aim. 297. Vir- 
ginian Pine-tree with three narrow leaves in each Jheath, 
and larger cones, 1 ailed the Prankince/ife-tree. ' 

12. Pinus {Eihincta) Virginiana praelongis foliis tenui- 
oribus, cono echinato gracili. Pluk. Aim. 297. Virgi- 
nian Pine with longer end narrower leaves, and a Jlender 
pritkly cone, called three-leaved Baftard Pine. 

13. Pinus (Strobus) tolns quinis fcabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1 00 1. Pine-tree with Jive rough leaves in each /heath, 
commonly called Lord JVcymouttfs Pine. 

14. Pinus (Paluftris) foliis ternis longiflimis. Pine-tree 
with the longeft leaves growing by threes out of each 
fhcath. Pinus Americana paluftris trifolia, foliis lon- 
giflimis. Du Hamel. 'Three- leaved, Marftj, American 
Pine with the longefl leaves. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus in Ame- 
rica, which have not been fufficiently examined to 
afcei tain their differences and it is probable fome of 
the European kinds, ' which are now fuppofed to be 
only varieties of the forts here enumerated, may be 
diftinct fpecies •, but as I have had no opportunities 
of feeing them, fo I have omitted them here. 
The lirlt fort here enumerated is the Pineafter, or 
wild Pine, which grows naturally in the mountains in. 
Italy and the fouth of France, where there arc forefb 
of thefe trees, which, if luffered to ftand, grow to a 
large fize \ but in Switzerland they are frequently cut 
into mingles for covering their houfes, and alfo for 
making pitch ; and in the fouth of France, the young 
trees are cut for (lakes to fupport their Vines.! This 
grows to a large fize 5 the branches extend on every 
fide to a confiderable diilance, and while the trees are 
young, they are fully garnilhcd with leaves, efpecially 
where they arc not fo clofc as to exclude the air from 
thofc within - y but as they advance in age, the branches 
appear naked, and all thofe which are fituatcd be- 
low become unfightly after years, for which reafon 
they have not been much in eltccm of late ; for as the 
wood of the Scotch Fir is much preferable to this, 
and the branches being generally better garnifhed with, 
leaves, fo the latter has been more generally propagated 
than the former. The branches of this fort grow at a 
wider diftancc than thofe of the Scotch Pine, and are 
more horizontal the leaves are much larger, thicker, 
and longer, and grow {trait, have a broad furface 
on their infide, which has a furrow or channel running 
longitudinally ; they are of a darker green, and their" 
points are obtufe. The cones of this are feven or 
eight inches long, pyramidal, and have pointed fcales ; 
the feeds are oblong, a little flatted on their fides, 
and have narrow wings on their tops. 
The fecond fort, which is generally called the Stone 
Pine, is very common in Italy ; but I much doubt of 
the country where it grows naturally, for/o far as I 
have been able to learn, there are none of thefe trees 
growing in any part of Italy, but where they have 
been planted, or where the feeds have fcattercd from 
planted trees ; and I have frequently received the 
ieeds of a Pine from China, which were taken out of 
the cones fo like thofe of this fort, as not to be dif- 
tinguifhed from them ; but thefe have never grown, 
either by their being too old, or from their having 
been taken out of the cones ; for if the feeds of Pines 
are kept in the cones, they will grow at ten or twelve 

years 
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years old ; but when they are out of the cones, they 
feldom grow well after two years, and fome forts do 
not grow after one year. The leaves of this are not 
quite fo long as thofe of the former fort, and are of a 
grayifh or iea-green colour ; the cones are not more 
than five inches long, but are very thick, roundifh, and 
end in an obtufe point ; the fcales of the cones are flat, 
and the feeds are more than twice the fize of thofe of 
the former. The kernels of thefe are frequently fervid 
up in deferts to the table during the winter fealbn in 
Italy, and formerly they were ufed in medicine here, 
but of late years the Piftachia nuts have been gene- 
rally fubftituted in lieu of them. The wood of this 
tree is white, not fo full of refin as many of the other 
forts, fo is never cultivated for its wood, but chiefly 
for the beauty of its leaves and for the nuts, which 
ace much efteemed in the fouth of France and in Italy. 
The third fort is generally known here by the title of 
Scotch Pine, from its growing naturally in the moun- 
tains of Scotland, but it is* common in mod parts of 
Europe ; and Monf. du Hamel of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, mentions his having received 
cones of this tree from St. Domingo in the Weft-In- 
dies, fo concludes that it grows indifferently in torrid, 
frozen, and temperate zones. It is by John Bauhin 
titled, Pinus fylveftris Genevenfis vulgaris fo that it 
grows commonly in the mountains near that city, and 
all through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The 
wood of this tree is the red or yellow deal, which is 
the moft durable of any of the kinds yet known ; the 
leaves of this tree are much (horter than thofe of the 
former forts, and are broader, of a grayifh colour, 
and twifted, growing two out of each fheath ; the 
cones are fmall, pyramidal, and end in narrow points 
they arc of a light colour, and the feeds are fmall. 
This fort grows well upon almoft every foil ; I have 
planted numbers of the trees upon Peat-pits, where 
they have made great progrefs. I have alfo planted 
them in clay, where they have fucceeded far beyond 
expectation •, and upon fand, gravel, and chalk, they 
likewife thrive as well; but as they do not grow near 
fo faft upon gravel and fand as upon moift ground, fo 
the wood is much preferable •, for thofe trees which 
have been cut down upon moift foils, where they have 
made the greatc ft progrefs, when they have been fawn 
out in 10 boards, have not been valuable, the wood 
has been white and of a loofe texture ; whereas thofe 
which have grown upon dry gravelly ground, have 
proved nearly equal to the belt foreign deals; and I 
doubt not but chofe plantations which of late years 
have been made of thefe trees, will, in the next age, 
not only turn grcarly to the advantage of their poffbf- 
fors, but alfo become a national benefit; therefore 
this is the fort which I would recommend to be culti- 
vated on barren lands. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Tartary, from 
whence I received the feeds. This hath a great rc- 
femblance to the Scotch Pine, but the leaves are 
broader, fhorter, and their points are more obtufe ; 
they emit a ftrong balfamic odour when bruifed ; the 
cones of this are very fmall, as are alfo the feeds, fome 
of which were black, and others white ; but whether 
they are from different trees or the fame, I could not 
learn ; for the feeds were taken out of the cones, but 
in the parcel there was not one entire cone. 
The fifth fort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Switzerland ; this hath very narrow green leaves, 
which grow fometimes by pairs, and at others there 
are three coming out of each fheath ; thefe generally 
Hand erect ; the cones are of a middle iize and pyra- 
midal ; the fcales arc fiat, having each a fmall obtufe 
riling, but are very compact, till they are opened by 
the warmth of the fun the fecond fpring. The feeds 
of this are much lefs than thofe of the Pineafter, but 
larger than thofc of the Scotch Pine. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Switzerland, and is 
fuppofed to be the fame as the Siberian, which I 
greatly doubt for the cones of this are (hort and 

roundifh, and the fcales are clofc, whereas thofe of 
the Siberian Pine are long and looler; the leaves have 
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a hear refemblahce to each other,, fo far as I have ab- 
ferved in the fpecimens ; but the plants which have 
been raifed from the Switzerland feeds, have made 
much greater progrefs than thofe from the Siberian 
feeds, which can fcarce be kept alive in England.- The 
leaves are long and narrow, irnooth to the touch, of a 
light green, and five of them come cut from the fame 
(heath ; the branches are clofely garnilhed with them ; 
the cones are about three inches long, and the fcales 
are pretty clofe ; die feeds are pretty large, and their 
fhells are eafily broken. 

The feventh fort grows in the maritime parts of Italy 
and the fouth of France ; this hath long iinooih 
leaves, growing by pairs in each fheath ; the cones, 
are very long and (lender ; the feeds are about the 
fize of thofc of the Pineafter. 

The eighth fort grows naturally near Aleppo, and in 
feveral other parts of Syria. This is a tree of mid- 
dling growth in its native foil, and in England there 
are none of any large fize, for moft of the plants 
which were growing here before the year 1 740, were 
killed "by the froft that fevere winter ; the two largcft 
which I have fcen arc growing at Goodwood in Suf- 
fex, the feat of his Grace the Duke of Richmond ; 
thefe had been tranfplanted thither the year before, fo 
had fcarce recovered their removal, and had made no 
fhoots that fummer, therefore efcaped much better 
than thofe plants which were in great vigour, moft of 
which were deftroyed. This tree branches out on 
every fide near the root ; the branches at lirft grow ho- 
rizontally, but turn their ends upward ; their bark is 
frnopth, and of a dark gray colour. The leaves are 
long and very narrow, of a dark green, and grow by 
pairs in each fheath ; if they are bruifed, they emit 
a ftrong refinous odour. The cones come out from 
the fide of the branches ; they are not much more 
than half the length, of thofc of the Pineafter, but are 
full as large at their bafe ; the fcales are flatted, and 
and the point of the cone obtufe. The feeds arc: 
much lefs than thofe of the Pineafter, but of the fame 
ftiape. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in moft parts of North 
America ; this never riles to any great height, and is 
the leaft cfteemed in the country of all the. forts. While 
the plants are young, they make a pretty good ap- 
pearance ; but when they get to the height of Je- 
ven or eight feet, they become ragged and unfighriy, 
fo are not worth cultivating. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America, where it riles to a great 
height; and fo far as we can judge by the growth of 
thofe trees which are now here, it feems likely to be- 
come 3 large tree in England. There are many of 
them now growing in the noble plantation of ever- 
green trees in his Grace the Duke of Bedford's park 
at Wooburn, which are twenty feet high, though not 
of many years (landing, and keep pace with the other 
•kinds of Pines and Firs in the fame plantation. The 
leaves of this are long, three generally (landing in 
each fheath ; the cones of this for: come out in cl lif- 
ters round the branches ; they are as long as the cone.*; 
of the Pineafter, and have rigid fcales •, the feeds ;:re 
winged, and nearly as large as thofe of the Pineafter. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in North America - f 
this hath very long narrow leaves, growing by threes 
out of each fheath ; the cones are as large as thoJe of 
the Stone Pine, but the fcales are loofer, and the cones 
more pointed. The fcales of this open horizont&ily, 
and difcharge the feeds. This fort was fent ovt t 
from America to Mr. Ball of Exeter, and alio to Dr. 
Compton Bifhop of London, by the title of Frank in - 
cenfe Pine. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Virginia ; the cones 
of this have been brought to England of late year?, 
by the title of Baftard three-leaved Pine. The leaves 
of this fort -are long and narrow fometimes there arc 
three growing in each fheath, and at others but two ; 
the cones are long, (lender, and their fcales terminate 
in fharp points; they are rather longer than thofe of 
the Pineafter, and not fo thick. 

' The 
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The thirteenth fort grows naturally in moft parts of 
North America, where it is called the white Pine. It 
is one of the tailed trees of all the fpecies, often 
growing a hundred feet high in thofe countries, as I 
have been credibly informed ; the bark of this tree is 
very fmpoth and delicate, efpecially when young; 
the leaves are long and flender, five growing out of 
each (heath ; the branches are pretty clofely garni flied 
with them, fo make a fine appearance ; the cones are 
long, flender, and very loofe, -opening with the firft 
warmth of the fpring, fo that if they are not gathered 
in winter, the fcales open and let out the feeds. The 
wood of this fort is efteemed for making malts for 
(hips 5 it is in England titled Lord Weymouth's, or 
New England Pine. As the wood of this tree was ge- 
nerally thought of great fervicc to the navy, there was 
a law made in the ninth year of Queen Anne for the 
prefervation of the trees, and to encourage their growth 
in America; and it is within forty years pall thefe 
trees began to be propagated in England in any 
plenty, though there were fome large trees of this 
fort growing in two or three places long before, par- 
ticularly at Lord Weymouth's, and Sir Wyndham 
Knatchbull's in Kent ; and it has been chiefly from the 
feeds of the latter, that the much greater number of 
thefe trees now in England have been raifed ; for al- 
though there has annually been fome of the feeds 
brought from America, yet thefe have been few in 
comparifon to the produce of the trees in Kent; and 
many of the trees which have been raifed from the 
feeds of thofe trees, now produce plenty of good feeds, 
particularly thofe in the gardens of his late Grace the 
Duke of Argyle at Whitton, which annually pro- 
duce large quantities of cones, which his Grace did 
mofl: generoufly di (tribute to all the curious. 
This fort and the Scotch Pine, are the belt worth cul- 
tivating of all the kinds for the fake of their wood ; 
the others may be planted for variety in parks; &c. 
where they make a good appearance in winter, when 
other trees are deftitute of leaves. 
All the forts of Pines are propagated by feeds, which 
are produced in hard woody cones ; the way to get 
out their feeds is to lay the cones before a gentle fire, 
which will caufe the cells to open, and then the feeds 
may be eafily taken out. If the cones are kept entire, 
the feeds will remain good for fome years ; fo that the 
fureft way to preferve them, is to let them remain in 
the cones until the time for fowing the feeds ; if the 
cones are kept in a warm place in fummef, they will 
open, and emit the feeds ; but if they are not expofed 
to much heat, they will remain entire fome years, 
efpecially thofe which are clofc and compact ; and the 
feeds which have been taken out of Cones of feven 
years old, have grown very well, fo that thefe may be 
tranfported to any diilance, provided the cones are 
well ripened and properly put up. 
The belt time for fowing the feeds of Pines is about 
the end of March, and when the feeds are fown, the 
place mould be covered with nets to keep off birds, 
otherwife, when the plants begin to appear with the 
hulk of the feed on their tops, the birds will pick off 
the heads of the plants and deftroy them. 
Where the quantity of feeds to be fown is not great, 
it will be a good way to fow them either in boxes or 
pots, filled with light loamy earth, which may be re- 
moved from one fituation to another, according to the 
feafon of the year; but if there is a large quantity of 
the feeds, fo as to require a good fpace to receive 
them, they mould be fown on an Eaft or North- e aft 
border, where they may be fcreened from the fun, 
whofe heat is very injurious to thefe plants at their 
firft appearance above ground. Thofe feeds which 
are fown in pots or boxes, fhould alfo be placed in a 
lhady fituation, b.ut not under trees ; and if they are 
fcreened from the fun with mats at the time when 
the plants firft come up, it will be a good method to 
preferve them. 

Moft of the forts will come up in about fix or feven 
weeks after they are fown, but the feeds of the Stone 
or cultivated Pine, and two or three of the others, 
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whofe (hells are very hard, frequently He in the ground 
a whole year ; fo that wiien the plants do not come up 
the firft year, the ground mould not be difturbed, but 
kept clean from weeds, and the following fpring the 
plants will rife. This frequently happens in dry fear 
ions, and when they are fown in places a little too 
much expofed to the fun. Therefore the fureft me- 
thod is, to fbak the feeds in water twenty-four hours 
before they are fown. 

When the plants appear, they muft be conftantly kept 
clean from weeds ; and in very dry ieafons, if they 
are now and then gently rcfrefhed with water, it will 
forward their growth ; but this muft be done with 
great care and caution, for if they are haftily watered, 
it will wafli the tender plants out of the ground, or 
lay them down flat, which often rocs their fhanks ; and 
when this is too often repeated, it will have the fame 
effect ; fo that unlefs it is judicioufly performed, it will 
be the beft way to give them none, but only fcreen 
them from the fun. 

If the plants come up too clofe, it will be a good me- 
thod to thin them gently about the beginning of July. 
The plants which are drawn up may then be planted 
on other beds which fhould be prepared ready to re- 
ceive them, for they fhould be immediately planted 
as they are drawn up, becaufe their tender roots are 
loon dried and fpoiled at this feafon of the year. This 
work mould be done (if poflible) in cloudy or rainy 
weather, and then the plants will draw out with bet- 
ter roots, and will foon put out new fibres again ; but 
if the weather fhould prove clear and dry, the plants 
fhould be ihaded every day from the fun with mats, 
and now and then gently refrelhcd with water.. In 
drawing up the plants, there fhould be great care taken 
not to difturb the roots of the plants left remaining in 
the feed-beds, &c. fo that if the ground be hard, the 
beds fhould be well watered fome time before the 
plants are thinned, to foften and loofen the earth ; 
and if after the plants are drawn out, the beds are 
again gently watered to fettle the earth to the roots of 
the remaining plants, it will be of great fervice to 
them, but it muft be done with great care, fo as not 
to walh out their roots, or lay down the plants. The 
diftance which Ihould be allowed thefe plants in the 
new beds, is four or five inches low from row, and 
three inches in the rows. 

In thefe beds the plants may remain till the fpring 
twelve months after, by which time they will be fit 
to tranfplant where they are to remain for good, for 
the younger the plants are when planted out, the bet- 
ter they will fucceed •, for although feme forts will 
bear tranfpl anting at a much greater age, yet young 
plants planted at the fame time will in a few years 
overtake tne large ones, and foon outftrip them in 
their growth ; and there is an advantage in planting 
young, by faving the cxpence of flaking, and much 
watering, which large plants require. I have feveral 
times feen plantations of feveral forts of Pines, which 
were made of plants fix or feven feet high, and at the 
fame time others of one foot high planted between 
them, which in ten years were better trees than the 
old ones, and much more vigorous in their growth ; 
but if the ground where they arc defigned to remain 
cannot be prepared by the time before- mentioned, the 
plants mould be planted out of the beds into a nurfery, 
where they may remain two years, but not longer; for 
it will be very hazardous removing thefe trees at a 
greater age. 

The beff feafon to tranfplant all the forts of Pines 
is about the latter end of March or the beginning" of 
April, juft before they begin to fhoot; for although the 
Scotch Pine, and fome of the moft hardy forts, may 
be tranfplanted in winter, efpecially when they arc 
growing in ftrong land, where they may be taken 
with balls of earth to their roots ; yet this is what I 
would not advife for common practice, having fre- 
quently feen it attended with bad confequences^ but 
thofe which are removed in the fpring rarely fail. 
Where thefe. trees are planted in expofed fituation s, 
they fhould be put pretty clofe together, that they may 
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flicker each other ; and when they have grown a few 
years, part of the plants may be cut down to give 
room for the others to grow ; but this mull be gra- 
dually performed, left by too much opening the plan- 
tation at once, the air mould be let in among the re- 
maining trees with too great violence, which will flop 
their growth. 

Although thefe Evergreen- trees are by many perfons 
defpifed on account of their dark green in fummer, 
yet a proper mixture of thefe in large clumps make 
a fine appearance about a feat in winter, and in fum- 
mer, by their contrail: with other trees, have no bad 
effect in diverfifying the fcene. 

Wherever large plantations are defigned to be made, 
the beft method will be to raife the plants either upon 
a part of the fame land, or as near to the place as 
poffible, and alfo upon the fame fort of foil : a fmall 
piece of ground will be fufficient to raife plants 
enough for many acres, but, as the plants require 
fome care in their firft raifing, if the neighbouring 
cottagers, who have many of them fmall inclofures ad- 
joining to their cottages, or where this is wanting, a 
fmall inclofure mould be made them for the purpofe 
of raifing the plants, and they are furni/hed with the 
feeds and directions for lowing them, and managing 
the young plants till they are Ht for tranfplanting, the 
women and children may be ufefully employed in this 
work; and the proprietors of land agreeing with them 
to take their plants when railed at a certain price, it 
would be a great benefit to the poor ; and hereby they 
would be engaged to have a regard for the planta- 
tions when made, and prevent their being deftroyed. 
The Scotch Pine, as was before obferved, being the 
hardicft of all the kinds, and the wood of it the moll 
ufeful, is the fort which beft deferves care. This will 
thrive upon the molt barren fands, where fcarce any 
thing elfe except Heath and Furze will grow ; fo that 
there are many thoufand acres of fuch land lying con- 
venient for water carriage, which at prefent is of lit- 
tle benefit to any body, that might, by plantations of 
thefe trees, become good cftates to their proprietors, 
and alfo a national benefit ; and as the legiflature 
have taken this into their confideration, and already 
panned fome laws for the encouraging thefe plantations, 
as alfo for r.heir prefcrvation and fecurity, fb it may 
be hoped that this will be undertaken by the gentle- 
men who are pofleffed of fuch lands in all the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom with proper fpirit ; for 
although they may not expect to receive much profit 
from thefe plantations in their own time, yet their 
fuccefibrs may with large intcreft and the pleafurc 
which thofe growing trees will afford them, by beau- 
tifying the prefent dreary parts of the country, will in 
fome meafure recompense them for their trouble and 
expence ; and by creating employment for the poor, 
leflen thofe rates which are now fo high in many parts 
of England as fcarce to be borne. 
The expence of making thefe plantations is what molt 
people are afraid of, fo would not engage in it ; but the 
grcateft of the expence is that of fencing them from 
the cattle, &c. for the other is trilling, as there will be 
no neceffity for preparing the ground to receive the 
plants and the charge of planting an acre of land with 
thefe plants will not be more than twenty or thirty 
(hillings where labour is dear, exclufive of the plants, 
which may be valued at forty [hillings more. I have 
planted many acres of land with thefe trees, which 
was covered with Heath and Furze, and have only 
dug holes between to put in the plants, and afterward 
laid the Heath or Furze which was cut, upon the 
furface of the ground about their roots, to prevent 
the ground drying, and few of the plants have failed. 
Thefe plants were moft of them four years old from 
feed, nor was there any care taken to clean the ground 
afterward, but the whole left to fhift, and in five or 
fix years the Pines have grown lb well as to overpower 
the Heath and Furze, and deftroy it. 
The diftance which I have generally planted thefe 

Clants in all large open fituations was about four feet, 
ut always irregular, avoiding planting in rows as 



much as poffible ; and in the planting, the great care 
is not to take -up the plants f after than they can be 
planted, fb that fome men have been employed in 
digging up the plants while others were planting. 
Thofe who take up the plants muft be looked after, 
to fee they do not tear off their roots or wound their 
bark ; and as faft as they are taken up, their roots 
fhould be covered to prevent their drying, and put 
into their new quarters as foon as pofiible. In planting 
them, care fhould be had to make the holes large 
enough for their roots, as alfo to loofen and break the 
clods of earth, and put the fineft immediately about 
their roots, then to fettle the earth gently with the 
foot to the roots of the plant. If thefe things are duly 
obferved, and a proper tcalbn chofen for performing 
it, there will be very little hazard of their fucceeding ; 
but I have feen fome plantations made with plants 
which were brought from a great di fiance, and had 
been fo clofely packed up as to caufe a heat, whereby 
moft of the plants within had their leaves changed yel- 
low, and few of them have grown, which has difcou- 
raged others from planting, not knowing the true 
caufe of their failure. 

After the plantations are made, the only care they 
require for five or fix years will be to fecure the plants 
from cattle, hares, and rabbits ; for if ihefe are ad- 
mitted to them, they will make great deftruction in 
a fhort time -> for if the branches are gnawed by harts 
or rabbits, it will greatly retard the growth of the 
plants, if not deftroy them. 

In about five or fix years after planting, the branches 
of the young trees will have met, and begin to inter- 
fere with each other •, therefore they will require a 
little pruning, but this muft be done with great cau- 
tion. The lower tier of branches only fnould be cut 
off 5 this fhould be performed in September, at which 
time there will be no danger of the wounds bleeding 
too much, and the turpentine will harden over the 
wounds as the feafon grows cold, fo will prevent the 
wet from penetrating the wounds. Thefe branches 
fhould be cut off clofc to the (tern of the plants, and 
care fhould be taken in doing this not to break any 
of the remaining branches of the young trees. This 
work fhould be repeated every other year, at each 
time taking off only the lower tier of branches ; for 
if the plants are much trimmed, it will greatly retard 
their growth, as it does in general that of all trees ; 
but as thefe trees never put out any new fhoots where 
they are pruned, fo they fuffer more from amputa- 
tion than thofe which do. 

In thofe parts of France where they have forefts of 
thefe trees, the proprietors always give the faggots to 
thofe, who prune their young trees firft, for their 
labour, fo it cofts them no money. At the fecond 
pruning the proprietor has one-third of the faggots, 
and the drc/lers have the other two for their work, 
and afterward the faggots are equally divided between 
the workmen and proprietors, but there muft be great 
care taken that they do not cut off more than mould 
be. 

In about twelve or fourteen years thefe will require 
no more pruning, for their upper branches will kill 
thofe below where they have not air -, but foon after 
this, if the plants have made good progrefs, it may 
necefTary to thin them ; but this fhould be gradually 
performed, beginning in the middle of the planta- 
tion firft, leaving the outfide clofe to fcreen thofe 
within from the cold, fo by degrees coming to them 
at laft, whereby thofe which were firft thinned will 
have had time to get ftrength, fo will not be in danger 
of fuffering from the adinifiion of cold air. When 
thefe plantations arc thinned, the trees fhould not be 
dug up, but their Items cut off clofe to the ground, 
for their roots never fhoot again, but decay in the 
earth, fb there can no harm arife by leaving them, 
and hereby the roots of the remaining plants are not 
injured. The trees which are now cut will be fit for 
many purpofes ; thofe which are ftrait will make good 
putlocks for the bricklayers, and ferve for fcaffolding 
poles, fo that there may be as much made by the 
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falc of thefe, as will defray the whole expence of the i 
planting, and probably intereft for the money into 
the bargain. 

As the upright growth of thefe trees renders their ■ 
wood the more valuable, they fliould be left pretty 
dole together, whereby they will draw each other up, 
and grow very tall. I have feen fome of thefe trees 
growing, whofe naked Items have been more than fe- 
venty feet high, and as ftr/t as a walking-cane, and 
from one of thefe trees there were as many boards 
fawed, as laid the floor of a room near twenty feet 
fquare. If thefe trees are left eight feet afunder each 
way, it will be fufficient room for their growth; 
therefore if at the firft thinning a fourth part of the 
trees are taken away, the other may ftand twelve or 
fourteen years longer, by which time they will be of a 
lize for making ladders and ftandards for fcafFolding, 
and many other purpofes j fo that from this fale as 
much may be made, as not only to pay the remaining 
part of the expence of planting, if any mould be 
wanting in the firft, but rent for the land with in- 
tereft, and the (landing trees for thcfortunes of younger 
children. This may be demonftrated by figures, and 
there has been feveral examples of late years, where 
the profits have greatly exceeded what is here men- 
tioned. 

The fifth fort is called in Switzerland Torch Pine ; 
the peafants there make ufe of the wood of this tree 
inftead of torches for burning. This tree grows to a 
great height in its native foil, and is well furniflied 
with branches. The wood is pretty full of refin, and 
when firft cut is of a reddifli colour this is ufed by 
the inhabitants in their buildings. 
The fixth fort of Pine makes but flow progrefs in 
England, unlefs upon the fumrnits of the northern 
mountains, where upon the peaty moors, this and the 
Siberian Pine are likely to fucceed much better than 
in any other part of Britain, for they naturally grow 
among fnow. 

The eighth fort . is never a large tree in its native 
country, and in England it grows more like a fhrub 
than a tree, and is often greatly injured by cold in 
winter, and by fevere frofts fometimes killed, fo that 
this is only kept for the fake of variety in the Englifli 
gardens. 

The ninth and tenth forts are ufed indifferently by the 
inhabitants of North America for their buildings, and 
the fame purpofes as the other forts of Pine. 
There are fome varieties of thefe in America, if they 
are not diftindt fpecies. Some of them ripen their 
cones the firfl: year, but others are two years, and 
fome three before they arc ripe but as thefe have not 
been well diftinguifhed by thofe who refide in that 
country, and there arc few of the forts fo large in 
England as to produce cones, fo their differences can 
not as yet be afcertained. 

The eleventh and twelfth forts I believe arc indiffe- 
rently called red Pine in North America, where their 
wood is greatly cftcemed - 9 the French at Canada 
have built a fixty-gun ftiip entirely of this wood, 
called the Saint Laurent. I have had had a little of 
this wood from America, which was very like that of 
the Scotch Pine, but had rather more refin. It may 
not be amifs to make trial of fome of thefe forts in 
plantations, to fee which of them may deferve to be 
propagated ; for in fome places where they are grow- 
ing they thrive very well, but thefe will not fucceed 
fo well on dry land as on moift. 

The thirteenth fort is called the white Pine in mod 
parts of North America ; of this I believe there are 
two varieties, if not diftinc"t fpecies ; but as they 
have not been well examined by perfons of fkill, we 
cannot take upon us to determine this, for Monfieur 
Gaultier's defcription of one fpecies is very different 
from that of the Weymouth Pine, and yet he has 
applied the title of white Pine ro both. 
This fort deferves to be propagated for its beauty, 
which is fuperior to all the forts of Pines yet known 
in England. The bark of the young trees and the 
branches are perfectly fmooth 5 the branches are well 



gamiflied with leaves, which are long, and of an 
agreeable green, fo that in fummer they have a beauty, 
and in winter they make a better appearance than any 
of die forts. The wood of this tree is very ufeful, 
efpecially for malts of Ihips, as the trees grow very 
tall and (trait, and are pliable, fo do not break with 
the wind, therefore the legiflature thought proper to 
pafs a lav/ for the prefer vation and increafe of thefe 
trees in America ; Luc as thefe trees will thrive in 
England, they may be propagated in many places 
where the foil is proper for them. This fort grows 
beft upon a moift light foil, but it fliould not be too 
wet ; it will alfo thrive on a loamy foil, if it is not too 
much approaching to clay. The feeds of this fort 
fliould be fown with a little more care than. thofe of 
the Scotch Pine, becaufe their items are not fo ilrong, 
therefore are more apt to go off while young ; fo if 
thefe are fown in the full ground, the bed fliould be 
icreened with mats from the fun every day, but ex- 
poled to the dews every night. "When the plants 
come up, they fliould be treated in the fame way as 
is before directed for the Scotch Pine and if all the 
plants of this kind are tranfplanted into beds in July, 
it will be a fee ure way to preferve them ; but as thefe 
plants will grow falter than thofe of the Scotch Pine, 
they (hould be planted farther afunder ; their rows 
fliould be fix inches diftant, and in the rows they 
fliould be four inches apart. This will allow them 
room to grow till the fpring twelvemonth following, 
when they may be either tranfplanted where they are 
to remain, or into a nurfery, where they may Itand 
two years to get ftrength ; but the fooner they are 
planted where they are to ftand, the lefs danger there 
will be of their fucceeding, and the larger they 
will grow ; for although they will bear tranfplanting 
at a greater age, yet when they are planted young, 

they will make much greater progrefs, and grow to a 
greater lize. 

The foil in which this fort of tree thrives beft is a foft 
hazel loam, not too wet, in which I have frequently 
mcafured (hoot* of one year, which were two feec 
and a half long, and have for fome years continued 
growing fo much : they fliould have a flickered fitu- 
ation, for 1 have obferved where the trees have been 
much expofed to the South-weft winds, they have not 
made near fo great a progrefs as thofe which grew in 
flicker*, and where there have been plantations of thefe 
trees, thofe on the outfide have not kept pace • with 
the middle, nor have their leaves retained their ver-' 
dure fo well. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally on fwamps in 
many parrs of North America, where I have been in- 
formed they grow to the height of twenty-five or thirty 
feet. Their leaves are a fooc or more in length, grow- 
ing in tufts at ihe end of the branches, fo have a An- 
gular appearance, but I have not heard the wood 
was of any ufe but for fuel ; and there are few places 
here where thefe plants do well, for in very fevere 
frofts their leading flioots are often killed, and in 
dry ground they will not thrive ; fo that unlefs the 
foil is adapted for them, it is to little purpofe planting 
them. 

From the wild Pine or Pineafter is procured the com- 
mon turpentine, which is chiefly ufed by the farriers, 
and from it is diftilled the oil of turpentine. The 
finer and more valuable part, which comes firft, is 
called the fpirit, what is left at the bottom of the 
(till is the common refin. 

The kernels of the nuts of the manured or Stone 
Pine are of a balfamic nourifrii ng nature, good for 
confumptions, coughs, and hoarfenefs, reiterative* 
and of fervicc after long illnefs. 

I PER. Lin. Gen. Plant. 42. Saururus. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 51. tab. 12. Pepper, or Lizard's -tail. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are dofcly faftened to a Jingle ftalk, and 
have no compkat fbeatb thefe have no petals mr ftatnhia, 
but bave tzvo fumrnits oppofite to the root of the germtn, 
'which are royndifh \ they have a large oval gertnen^ but 
no ftyU* crowned by a prickly triple ffiigma. The germcn 

afterward 
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afterward becomes a rourtdijh berry with one cell, contain- 
ing one globular feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
• of J^in nanus's fecond clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two male, and three female parts 
of generation. 

The Species are, 

1. Piper {Obtufifolium) foliis obovatis enerviis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 30. Pepper with obverfe oval leaves having no 
veins. Saururus humilis, folio carnofo, fubrotundo. 
Plum. Gat. 51. Low Lizard's- tail with a jbejhy rcundijh 
leaf. 

2. Piper (Pelucidwri) foliis cordatis petiolatis, caule 
herbacco. Lin. Sp. Plant. 30. Pepper with heart -Jhaped 
leaves having foot-ftalks, and an herbaceous flalk. Pi- 
per foliis cordatis, caule procumbente. Hort. Cliff. 6. 
tab; 4. Pepper with hear t-Jhaped leaves and at railing Jialk. 

3. Piper (Atnalago) folis lanccolato-ovatis quinquener- 
viis rugofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with rough* 
oval, fpear-Jhaped leaves having five veins. Saururus 
foliis lanceolato-ovatis quinquenervis rugofis. Hort. 
ClilF. 140. Lizard's- tail with rough, fpear-fhaped, oval 
lea ves, having five veins. 

4. Piper {Humilis') foliis lanceolaris nervofis rigidis fef- 
filibus. Pepper with ft iff, fpear-Jhaped, veined leaves 

fitting clofe to the branches. Piper longum humilius, 
fructu e fummitate caulis prodeunte. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
45. Dwarf long Pepper, with the fruit coming out at the 
end cf the ftalk. 

Piper (Pcltatum) foliis pcltatis orbiculato-cordatis 
obtufis repandis, fpicis umbellaris. IJn. Sp. Plant. 30. 
Pepper with target -formed leaves which are orbicular, 
hcart-Jhaped, obtttfe, recurved, and have fpikes growing 
in umbels. Saururus arborefcens, foliis amplis, rotun- 
dis & umbilicatis. Plum. Cat. 51. Tree Lizard* s-t ail 
with large, round, navel-Jhaped leaves. 

6. Piper (Laurifolia) foliis lanccolato-ovatis nervofis, 
fpicis brcvibus. Pepper with fpear-Jhaped, oval, veined 
leaves, and fhort fpikes. Saururus frutefcens, lauro- 
cerafi folio, fructu breviore &: craffiore. Houft. MSS. 
Shrubby Lizard* s-tail with a Laurel leaf, and a fhorter 
thicker fruit. 

7. Piper (Tomcntofum) foliis 
tofis, caule arborefcente. 

fhaped, woolly leaves, and a tree-like ftalk. Saururus 
arborefcens latifolia, villofa fructu gracili. Houit. 
MSS. Broad-leaved, tree -like, hairy Lizards-tail, with 
a fiender fruit. 

8. Piper (Aduncwn) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, nervis al- 
tcrnis, fpicis uncinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with 
oval fpear-Jhaped leaves, having alternate veins and 
crooked, fpikes. Saururus arborefcens fructu adunco. 
Plum. Cat. 51. Lizards-tail with a crooked fruit. 

9. Piper (Decumanum) foliis cordato-ovatis nervofis 
acuminatis, fpicis reflexis. Pepper with oval, heart- 
fhaped, nerved, acute-pointed leaves, and refiexed Jpikes. 
Saururus frucefcens plantaginis folio ampliore, fructu 
breviore & graciliore adunco. Houft. MSS. Shrubby 
Lizard 1 s- tail with a larger Plantain leaf, and a fhorter 
and fiender cr crooked fpike. 

10. Pipkr (Siriboa) foliis cordatis fubfeptinerviis ve- 
nofis. Flor. Zeyl. 29. Pepper with heart-Jhapcd leaves 

* which are veined, and have almoft feven nerves. 

11. Piper (Ret icu la turn) foliis cordatis feptemnervis 
reticularis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with heart-fhaped 
netted leaves having feven veins. Saururus botryoitcs 
major, foliis plantaginis. Plum. Cat. 51. Greater Li- 
zards-tail with Plantain leaves. 

12. Piper (Glabrmn) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis 
glabris trinerviis. Pepper with oval, fpear-Jhaped, acute- 
pointed, fmooth leaves, having three veins. Saururus 
raccmofus, feu botryides minor. Plum. Cat. 51. Small 
branching, or cluftered Lizard 's- tail. 

13. Piper (Racemofum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis rugofis, 
nervis al tern is. Pepper with fpear-fhaped, oval, rough 
leaves, having alternate veins. Saururus racemofus, 
feu botryites major. Plum. Cat. 51. Greater branching, 
ct cluftered -Lizard 9 s- tail. 

The firftfort grows naturally in many of the iflands 
in the Weft Indies. This lends out from the root 
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many fucculent herbaceous (talks almoft as large as a 
man's little finger *, they are jointed, and divide into 
many branches, never rifing above a foot high, but 
generally fprcad near the ground, putting out roots at 
each joint, ; fo -propagate very fait, and foon cover a 
large fpace of ground. The leaves are very thick and 
fucculent ; ■ they are about three inches long and two 
broad, very fmooth and entire. The foot-ftalk, which 
fuftains the fpike or ta«», comes out at the end of the 
branches ; this is alfo very fucculent, and the whole 
length, including the fpike, is about feven inches. 
The fpike is ftrait, j erect, and about the fize of a 
goofe-quill, clofely covered with fmall flowers which 
require a glafs to.be diftinguifiied, fo have no beauty -, 
but the whole fpike much refembles the tail of a 
lizard, for which Plumier. gave it that title. 
Thefe fpikes appear great part of the year, but they 
rarely have any feeds in England \ the plants increafe 
very faft by their ftalks, which put out roots. It re- 
quires a warm ftove to preferve it in England, and 
mould have but little wet, efpecialiy in winter. If 
the plants are plunged into the tan-bed in the llove, 
the (talks will put out roots into the tan, fo may be 
rut off to make new planes. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the \Vef;-Indles ; 
this is annual. The ftalks are herbaceous and fuccu- 
lent •, they rife about feven or eight inches high - 7 
the leaves are heart-fhaped, an incii and a half long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad •, the fpikes cf 
flowers come out at the end of the ftalks •, they are 
fiender, about an inch long, and ltrait ; the flowers 
are very fmall, and fit clofe to the foot-ftalk. Thefe 
appear in July, and are fucceeded by very fmall ber- 
ries, each containing a fmall feed like dujt. If thefe 
feeds are permitted to fcatter on the pots near it, the 
plants will come up without trouble •, or if the feeds 
are faved, and fbwn upon a hot-bed in the fpripg, the 
plants will rife eafily. Thefe Ihould be tranfplanted 
into feparate pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, treating them in the fame way as other 
tender plants, but they .mould not have much we£. 
The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes. This hath feveral crooked ftems, which rife 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, which are 
jointed, hollow, and pithy ; thefe divide into many 
lmall branches, which are garnifhed with fpear-fnaped 
oval leaves about three inches and a half long, and 
one and a half broad ; they arc rough, and have five 
longitudinal veins. The fpikes come out at the end 
of the branches «, they are (lender, and about three 
inches long •, thefe have many fmall flowers fitting 
clofe to the foot-ftalk, which are fucceeded by fmall 
berries. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 
ftalks of this are fiender, and frequently trail upon 
the ground, putting roots out from their joints like 
the firft ; they arc garnifiied with ftiff fpear-ftiaped 
leaves five inches long, and two broad in the middle, 
drawing to a point at each end ; they have one ftrong 
midrib, and on the backfide have feveral veins run- 
ning from that to the fides. The fpike of flowers is 
very flender, and about five inches long, fiiaped like 
thofe of the former forts. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this hath a 
pretty thick fpongy ftalk which riles fifteen feet high, 
dividing into feveral branches which are jointed, and 
pithy ; the leaves arc almoft round ; the foot-ftalk is 
faftened to the under fide, fo that the upper furface has 
a mark like a navel where the ftalk joins, and from 
that center run out the veins to the fide. The leaves 
are about a foot diameter. j their lower part is in- 
dented like a heart, but the other part is round, and 
the ftalk being fixed toward the middle, the leaves 
have the appearance of a target. The fpikes are fmall, 
and grow in form of an umbel. 

The fixth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
America. This hath flirubby jointed ftalks which 
rife nine or ten feet high, dividing into fmaller 
branches, which are garnifhed with fpear-lhaped oval 
leaves feven inches long, and three broad, ending 
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in acute points ; they are veined and rough, of the 
fame confidence with Laurel leaves. The fpikes of 
flowers come out from the fide of the branch at the 
joints, oppofite to the leaves ; they are not more than 
one inch and a half long, about the thicknefs of a 
fmall quill, and are clofely fet with flowers like the 
other forts. 

The feventh fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz. This hath 
hollow pithy ftalks, which rife twelve or four- 
teen feet high, dividing into many crooked branches 
having fwelling joints, which are garnifhed with 
oval fpear-fhaped leaves, about five inches long and 
three broad, having many veins, and are covered with 
a woolly down. The fpikes of flowers come out from 
the fide of the branches oppofite to the leaves ; they 
are (lender, and about three inches long, turning 
downward. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this hath 
many hollow ftalks, which rife about five feet high ; 
the joints are pretty clofe and protuberant ; thefe di- 
vide into fmaller branches, which are garnifhed with 
oval fpear-lhaped leaves, feven inches long and three 
broad in the middle ; they are rough and veined, the 
veins coming out alternately from the midrib, diverg- 
ing to the fides, and join the borders of the leaf at 
the top. The fpikes of flowers come out from the 
fide of the branches, oppofite to the leaves they are 
flender, five inches long, and are incurved thefe are 
clofely fet with fmall flowers their whole length. 
This is called Spanifli Elder in the Weft-Indies. 
The ninth fort was fent me from Carthagcna by the 
late Dr. William Houftoun ; this rifes with feveral 
fhrubby ftalks fifteen feet high, dividing into many 
llender branches with protuberant joints, which are 
garnilhed with heart-ftiaped oval leaves, five inches 
long and three broad, ending in acute points ; they 
are lmooth, and at their bafe have five veins, but the 
two outer join the borders of the leaves foon ; the 
other three run to the top, the middle one in a right 
line ; the two fide veins diverge, and join together at 
the top the leaves are of a dark green on their upper 
fide, but pale on their under. The fpikes of flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches ; they are ex- 
tremely (lender, an inch and a half long, and are re- 
flexed at the end like a fcorpion's tail. 
The tenth fort was fent me by Mr. Robert Millar 
from Panama, near which place it grows naturally 
This hath hollow fhrubby ftalks which rife about four 
feet high, and divide into many fmall branches, which 
are garnilhed with heart- fhaped leaves about five 
inches long, and four broad near their bafe, ending in 
long acute points ; thefe have feven veins at their 
bale, but the two outer foon diverge to the borders of 
the leaves, and unite with them ; the other five are 
extended almoft to the length of the leaves, diverging 
horn the midrib toward the fides, and unite toward 
the top. The fpikes come out from the fide of the 
branches ; they are (lender, and about four inches long, 
bending in the middle like a bow, and are clofely let 
with fmall herbaceous flowers, which are fucceeded 
by fmall berries, inclofinga fmall fingle feed. 
T he eleventh fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this 
rifes with a fhrubby pithy ftalk about five feet high, 
fending out fcvcial fide branches which have protu- 
berant joints, and are garnifhed with heart-fhaped 
leaves Ax inches long and five broad near their bafe. 
They have five veins which arife from the foot-ftalk, 
the middle one going in a direct line to the point ; the 
two fide veins diverge toward the edges of the leaves 
in the middle, but approach again at the top; the 
furface of the leaves is full of fmall veins, which 
form a fort of net-work. The fpikes come out from 
the fide of the branches oppofite to the leaves ; they 
are (lender, and about five inches long, a little bend- 
ing in the middle, and are clofely fee with very fmall 
herbaceous flowers. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence it was fent me by the late Dr. Houftoun. 
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This hath many (hrubby ftalks which rife about ten 
feet high, and divide into feveral crooked branches 
toward the top, which have fwelling joints, and are 
garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves near tour 
inches long, and two and a half broad, terminating 
in acute points ; they are Imooth, of a lucid green, 
and have three large veins running longitudinally j the 
middle or midrib being (trait, the two outer diverg- 
ing toward the lides in the middle of the leaf, but are 
drawn together again at the point. The fpikes come 
out from the fide of the ftalks oppofite to the leaves ; 
they are pretty long, (lender, and a little incurved. 
The flowers and feeds are like the other fpecies. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally at Campeachy ; 
this hath a ihrubby ftalk, which rifes ten or twelve 
feet high, dividing toward the top into a great num- 
ber of fmall branches, which are hollow, and have 
protuberant joints; they are garnifhed with (pear- 
(haped, oval, rough leaves, about five inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad fome of them have 
long, and others very (hoi t foot-ftalks ; they are of a 
deep green on their upper fide, but pale on their un- 
der, ending in acute points. The fpikes come out 
from the fide of the ftalks, oppofite to the leaves; 
they are long and (lender, and are clofely fet with 
very fmall flowers like the other fpecies. 
The eleven laft-mentioncd forts are abiding plants, 
which require a warm Rove to preferve them in Eng- 
land. They may be propagated by feeds, if they can 
be procured frcfii from the countries where the plants 
grow naturally ; thefe fhould be fown upon a good 
hot-bed in the fpring, and when the plants come up 
and are fit to tranfplant, they fhould be each put into 
a feparate fmall pot filled with light frefli earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, (hading them 
every day from the fun till they have taken . frefli 
root ; then they muft be treated in the fame way as 
other tender exotic plants, admitting frefh air to them 
daily in proportion to the warmth of the feafon, to 
prevent their drawing up weak ; and when the nights 
are cold, the glafTes of the hot-bed fhould be covered 
with mats to keep them warm. As the ftalks of molt 
of thefe plants are tender when young, fb they Ihould 
not have much wet, which would rot them ; and when 
water is given to them it muft be with caution, not to 
beat down the plants ; for when that is done, they 
feldom rife again. 

In autumn the plants muft be plunged into the tan-bed 

of the bark-ftove, and during the winter they muft be 

fparingly watered ; they require the fame warmth as 

the Coffee-tree. In the fummer they require a large 

fhare of frdh air in hot weather, but they muft be 

conftantly kept in the Rove, for they are too tender to 

bear the inclemency of our. weather in fummer. ' 

P I S C I D I A. Lin. Gen. 856. Pifcipula. Loefl. It. 275. 
The Characters are, 

The flower is of the butterfly kind ; the empalement is of 
one leaf indented in five parts ; the ftandard is riftng 9 
and indented at the end ; the wings are as long as the 
ftandard^ the keel is nioon-fiaped and rifing. It hath ten 
ftamina covered with a fheatb at bottom, which opens at 
the top ; thefe arc terminated by oblong fummits : the ger- 
men is linear and compreffcd y ftipporting a narrow fifing 
ftyle crowned by a pointed ftigma. This becomes a nar- 
row pod, having four longitudinal borders with one cell 9 and 
between each ifthmus have one cylindrical feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnstus's feventeenth clafs, intitled Diadelphia 
Decandria, the flowers having ten ftamina in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 

1. Piscidia (Erythrina) foliolis ovatis. Jacq. Amer. 27. 
Pifcidia with oval leaves. Coral arbor poly phy 11a, non 
fpinofa, fraxini folio, filiquis alis foliacei's extantibus 
rotas molendinaria fluviatilis acuta. Sloan. Hift. 2. 
p. 39. Dogwood- tree. 

2. Pisoidia (Carthaginienfis) foliolis obovatis. Jacq. 
Amer. 27. Pifcidia with oblong oval leaves. Phafeolis 
accedens Coral arbor polyphyllos, foliis durioribus 
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non fpinofa. Pluk. Aim. 293. tab. 214. f. 4. Dog- 
wood-tree with oblong oval leaves. 

The firft fort grows plentifully in Jamaica, where it 
rifes with a Item to the height of twenty-five feet or 
more, which is aim oft as large as a man's body, 
covered with a light coloured fmooth bark, and 
fending out feveral branches at the top without order - 9 
thefe are garnifhed with winged leaves, whofe pinnae 
or lobes are oval •, there are generally feven in each 
leaf; thefe are about two inches long, and one and a 
half broad, placed for the molt part oppofite, and 
terminated by an odd lobe ; the flowers arc of the but- 
terfly kind, of a dirty white colour, and are fucceeded 
by oblong pods, which have four longitudinal wings, 
• and are jointed between the cells which contain the 
feeds. 

The negroes in the Weft-lndics make ufe of the bark 
of this tree to catch fifli, which, if thrown into the 
water will intoxicate the fifli, and caufe them to rife 
to the furface of the water, and turn upon their backs, 
fo are eafdy caught ; but this intoxication is not of 
long continuance, nor has it been known to give any 
bad quality to the fifli. 

The fecond fort is alio a native of the Weft-Indies ; it 
differs from the firft in the fhape and confiftence of 
the leaves, which are more oblong, and of a firmer 
texture than thole of the firft, but in other refpects 
they are very limilar. 

Both forts are calily propagated by feeds, when they 
can be obtained frefh from the countries where they 
naturally grow, for in Europe thefe plants do rarely 
flower ; there are plants now in the Cliellea Garden 
which are more than twenty years old, and if they had 
not been two or three times (hortened, would have 
been more than twenty-five feet high, yet have not 
attempted to flower though they are in perfect health. 
The feeds mult be Town upon a good hot- bed in the 
fpring, and when the plants come up and are fit to 
tranlplant, they fliould be each planted in a fmall 
pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners bark, and afterward treated in the fame way 
as hath been directed for the Erythrina, to which 
article the reader isdefired to turn, to avoid repetition. 
P I S O N I A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 7. tab. 1 1. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 9S4. Fingrigo, vulgo. j 

The Characters are, 
The male flowers grow upon different plants from the 
fruit. The male flowers have a fmall ere 51 empalcmcnt, 
cut into five acute points. The flowers are funnel-fljaped, 
the tube is foort \ the brim is expanded, and cut into five 
acute parts ; they have five awl-fijaped Jlamina which 
arc longer than the petals terminated by obtufe funnnits. 
The female flowers have cmpulemoits like the male, and 
the flo-zvers are of the fame form ; they fit upon the ger- 
inen, which is fituated under the receptacle, fupporting a 
cylindrical Jlyle longer than the petal, crowned by five ob- 
long fpreading ftigmas. The gcrmen afterward turns to I 
an oval capful e having five angles and one cell, containing ! 
or.e fmooth, oblong, oval feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Linnaiiis's tsventy-fecond clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whole male and female flowers are upon dif- 
ferent plants, and the female flowers have five ftigmas 
or ft vies. 

We have but one Species at prefent in England, 
viz. 

Pisonia {Aculeata) fpinis axillaribus patentiflimis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 151 1. Prickly Pifonia, called Fingrigo in the 
IVcft-Indies. Pifonia aculeata, fructu glutinofo & ra- 
ce mofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 7. Prickly Pifonia with a 
glutinous branching fruit. 

The title of this genus was given by Father Plu- 
mier, in honour of Dr. William Pi lb, who pub- 
lifhed a Natural Hiftory of Brafil. The name of 
fingrigo is what the inhabitants of Jamaica know 

it by. m j 

The male plants differ fo much in appearance from 
the female, that thofe who have not feen them rife 
from the fame feeds, would fuppofe they were 
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different fpecies, I fhall therefore give Ihort defec- 
tions of each. 

The male plants have ftalks as thick as a man's arm, 
which rife ten or twelve feet high ; the bark is of a 
dark brown colour, and fmooth •, thefe fend out ma- 
ny branches by pairs oppofite, which 'are much 
ftronger than thofe of the female, fo do not hang 
about fo loofe. They arc garni'hed with obveric, 
oval, ftiPf leaves, an inch and a half long, and an 
inch and a quarter broad, Handing oppofite on (hoit 
foot- ftalks. From the fide of the branches come out 
fliort curfons orfpurs, like thole of the Pear-tree, hav- 
ing each two pair of fmall leaves at bottom, and from 
the top comes out the foot-ftalk of the Mowers which is 
(lender, about half an inch long, dividingat the top into 
three ; each of thefe fuftain a fmall corymbus of herba- 
ceous yellow Mowers, each having live 1 lamina (landing 
out beyond the petal, terminated by obtufe fummits. 
The ftalks of the female plants are not fo ftrong as 
thofe of the male, fo require fupport. Thefe rife 
eighteen or twenty feet high, lending out (lender weak 
branches oppofite, which are armed with fhorr, ftrong, 
hooked fpines, and garnifhed with fmall oval leaves, 
about an inch and three quarters broad ; thele ftand 
oppofite on the larger branches, but on the fmaller 
they are alternate, and have flicrt foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are produced in fmall bunches at the end of 
the branches, fitting upon the germen they are 
fliaped like thofe of the male, but have no (lamina 
in the center is fituated a cylindrical ftyle, crowned 
by live fpreading ftigmas. The germen afterward 
turns to a channelled, five-cornered, glutinous cap- 
fule, armed with fmall crooked fpines, each contain- 
ing one oblong, oval, fmooth feed. 
Thefe plants are very common in the favannas, and 
other low places in the ifland of Jamaica, as alio m 
feveral other iilands in the Weft-Indies, where it U 
very troublefome to whoever palfcs through the 
places of their growth, fattening themfelves by their 
ftrong crooked thorns to the clothes of the perfons ; 
and their feeds being glutinous and burry, alio faften 
themfelves to whatever touches them ; fo that the 
wings of the ground-doves and other birds, are often 
fo loaded with the feeds, as to prevent their flying, 
by which means they become an eafy prey. 
In Europe this plant is preferved in the gardens of 
fome curious perfons for variety it is propagated bv 
feeds, which fhould be fown in pots filled witli liaht 
rich earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners 
bark ; and when the plants come up, they fliould 
be tranfplanted into feparate pots, and plunged into 
the hot-bed again, where they may remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, when they fliould be removed into the 
ftovc, and plunged into the bark-bed, and treated in 
the fame manner as hath been directed for feveral ten- 
der plants of the fame country obferving in hot 
weather to give them plenty of water, but in winter 
they fhould have it more fparingly. They are too 
tender to thrive in the open air of this country at any 
feafon of the year, wherefore they fliould be conftarstlv 
kept in the ftove. They retain their leaves moft part 
of the year in England. 
PISTACIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 982. Terebinths. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 579. tab. 345. Lentifcus. Tuurn, 
Inft. R. H. 580. Turpentine-tree, Piftachia-nm, and 
Maftick-tree. 

The Characters are, 

The male aiid female flowers grcv; upon feparate trees \ 
the male flowers are difpofed in loofe fparfed katkins, hav- 
ing fmall fcales with one flower -, thefe have fmall five- 
pointed empalements, but no petals ; they have five fmall 
ftamina, terminated by oval, four-cornered, erect fummits. 
The female flowers have fmall trifid empalements, but no 
petals 5 they have each a large oval gcrmen, fupporting 
three wflc.xed Jfylcs, crowned by thick prickly ftigmas. The 
germen afterward turns to a d>y berry or nut, inclofing an 
oval fmooth feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linmeus's'twenty-fecond .clafs, which includes rhofe 

plants 
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plants which have male and female flowers on fepa- I 
rate plants, whole female flowers have three ftyles. I 
The Species are, ! 

1. Pistacia (71 erebinthtis) foliis imparl pinnatis, folio- j 
lis fubovato recurvis. Lin. Mat. Med. 454. Sp. 
Plant. 145. Piftacbia with unequal winged leaves, wbofe 
lubes are fomewbat oval and recurved. Terebinth us In- I 
dica Theophrafti piftacia Diofcoridis. Adv. 413. The 
Pijlacbia-tree. 

2. Pistacia {Trifolia) foliis fubtcrnatis. Hort. Cliff. 
456. Fiji aria with trifoliate leaves. Terebinth us, leu 
piitacia trifolia. Tourn. In ft. 5 So. Three-leaved Tur- \ 
penti?:e 9 or Piftacbia-tree. 

3. Pistacia {Narloncnfis) foliis pinnatis tcrnatifque, 
fuborbieulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1025. Piftacbia with 
winged and trifoliate leaves, which are ahnofi round. 
Terebinthus peregrina, frudu majore, pillaciis iimili, 
eduli. C. B. P. 400. Tourn. Inft. 579. Foreign Tur- 
pentine- tree, with a large eatable fruit like Piftacbia. 

4. Pistacia {Vera) foliis impari pinnatis, foliolis I 
ovato-lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Piftacbia with un- 
equal winged leaves, wbofe lobes are oval and fpear- I 
ftjaped. Terebinthus vulgaris. C. B. P. 400. The 
comnon Turpentine- tree. I 

5. Pistacia (Leutifcus) foliis abrupte pinnatis, foliolis I 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Piftacbia with abrupt 
winged leaves, and narrow fpear-ftjaped hies. Lent il- 
eus vulgaris. C. B. P. 399. Common Mafiick-trce. I 

6. Pistacia (Maffilienfis) ioliis abrupte pinnatis, folio- 
lis lineari lanceolatis. Piftacbia with abrupt winged 
leaves, and narroio fpear-ftjaped lobes. Lent ileus angul- 
tifolia MafTilienfis. L I. R. Par. Narrow-leaved Maftick- 
trec of Alarfcilles. 

7. Pistacia {/Imcricana) foliis imparl pinnatis, foliolis 
lanccolato-ovatis acuminatis. Piftacbia with unequal 
winged leaves, wbofe lobes are fpear-fhaped, oval, and 
acute-pointed. Terebinthus piftacia: fuftu no»i eduli. 
Plum. Cat. 17. Turpentine- tree with a fruit like the 
Piftacbia, which is not eatable. 

8. Pistacia (Siwaruba) foliis pinnatis deciduis, foliolis 
oblongo ovatis. Piftacbia with winged deciduous leaves, 
having oblong oval lobes. Terebinthus major, betulas 
cortice, fruchi triangulari. Sloan. Hilt. Jam. 2. p. 
89. tab. 199. Greater Turpentine-tree with a bark like 
the Birch-tree, and a triangular fruit, commonly called 
Birch- tree in Jamaica. 

The firft fort is the Piftachia-nut-trcc, wliofe fruit is 
much better known in England than the tree. This 
grows nnturally in Arabia, Pcrfia, and Syria, from 
whence the nuts are generally brought to Europe. In 
thole countries it grows to the height of twenty-five 
or thirty feet the bark of the Hem and old branches 
arc of a dark rufTct colour, but that of the young 
branches is of a light brown thefe are garnifhed with 
winged leaves, compofed fonictimcs of two, and at 
others of three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd 
one ; thefc lobes approach toward an oval ihape, and 
tiieir edges turn backward ; if thefe arc bruifed, they 
emit an odour like the lliell of the nut. Some of 
ihelc trees produce male flowers, others have female, 
and fome, when old, have both on the fame tree. The 
male flowers come out from the fide of the branches, 
in loofe bunches orkatkins ; they are of an herbaceous 
colour, having no petals, but have each five fmall 
itaniina, crowned by large four-cornered fummits 
filled with farina •, when that is dilcharged, the flowers 
fall ofi 7 . The female flowers come out upon different 
trees in cluflers from the fide of the branches ; thefe 
have no petals, but have each a large oval gcrmen, 
iupporting three reflexed ftyles -, thefe are fuccceded J 
by oval nuts. This tree flowers in April, but the I 
fruit never ripens in England. It is propagated by I 
the nuts, which mould be planted in pots filled 
with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed' to bring up the plants ; when thefe 
appear, they fhould have a large lhare of air ad- 
mitted to them, to prevent their drawing up weak ; I 
and by degrees they muft be hardened to bear the I 
open air, to which they fhould be expofed the be- 
ginning of June, and may remain abroad till autumn, 
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when they fhould be placed under a hot-bed frame to 
fcreen them from the froft in winter ; for while they 
are young, they are too tender to live through the 
winter in England without protection, but they 
Ihould always be expofed to the air in mild weather ; 
thefe plants fhed their leaves in autumn, fo fhould 
not have much wet in winter ; and in the fpring, be- 
fore the plants begin to (hoot, they muft be tranf- 
planted each into a feparate fmall pot ; and if they 
are plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, it will for- 
ward their putting out new roots but as loon as they 
begin to moot, they muft be gradually hardened, and 
placed abroad again ; thefe plants may be kept in 
pots three or four years till they have got strength, 
during which time they fhould be flickered in win- 
ter and afterward they may be turned out of the 
pots, and planted in the full ground, fome againft 
high walls to a warm afpcc"t, and others in a flickered 
fituation, where they will bear the cold of our ordi- 
nary winters very well, but in fevere frofts they are 
often deflrovcd. The trees flower and produce fruit 
in England, but the fummcrs are not warm enough to 
ripen the nuts. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily and the Le- 
vant, where it is a tree of a middling fize, covered 
with a rough brown bark, and dividing into many 
branches, which are garnifhed with leaves, which for 
the moll part have three, but fome have four oval 
lobes •, they Hand upon long foot-ftalks, and are of 
a dark green colour. The male flowers grow upon 
different trees from the female, and are like thofe of 
the former fort, but are of a yellowifh green colour. 
The female flowers of this fort I have not feen, focan 
give no account of them ; thefe are fucceeded by fruit 
like that of the former, but are much fmallcr. This 
is propagated by feeds in the lame manner as the for- 
mer, and the plants fhould be treated in the fame way, 
but require more protection in winter. There were fe- 
vcral plants of this kind in the Englifh gardens before 
the year 1740, which had lived abroad fome years 
againft walls, but that fevere winter killed molt of 
them. 

The third fort grows in Italy and the South of 
France, but is fuppofed to have been tranfplanted 
there from fome other country. This is a tree of a 
middling fize, covered with a light gray bark, fend- 
ing out many fide branches, which are garniflicd with 
leaves which have fometimcs five, and at others but 
three roundifh lobes, which ftand upon pretty long 
foot-1 talks, and are of a light green colour. The 
male flowers grow upon ieparate trees from the 
fruit, as in the other forts ; the fruit of this is fmall, 
but eatable. This is propagated by nuts in the fame 
way as the 'irft, and the plants are equally hardy. 
The fourth fort gtvws naturally in Barbary, and alfo 
in Spain, Italy, and the Levant. This is a tree of 
middling fize, covered with a brown bark, and di- 
viding into many brandies, whofc bark is very fmooth 
while young, garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed 
of three or four pair of oval fpear-fliaped lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one. The flowers are male and 
female on different trees, as the former : the male 
flowers of this have purplifli ftamina; they appear in 
April, but I have not feen any of the female trees in 
flower. This is propagated by feeds, but unlefs they 
arc fown in autumn foon after they are ripe, they fei- 
dom grow the firft year, but remain in the ground a 
whole year and unlefs the feeds are taken from fuch 
trees as grow near the male, the feeds will not grow, 
as I have fevcral times experienced. 
The plants of this fort may be treated in the fame 
manner as the firft, and are as hardy. There is a tree 
of this fort now growing in the gardens of the Biftiop 
of London at Fulham, againft a wall, which was 
planted there above fifty years ago, and lias endured 
the winters without cover j and fome trees of this 
kind which were planted in the open air, in the gar- 
den of his Grace the Duke of Richmond at Good- 
wood in Suflex, had furvived feverai winters without 
any protec"ti6n. From thefe trees the common tur- 
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pentine of the (hops was formerly taken, but there 
is little of that now imported, but that from fome of 
the cone-bearing trees is generally fubftituted for it. 
The fifth fort is the common Maftick-tree, which is 
better known in the gardens by its Latin title of Len- 
tifcus. This grows, naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, and being evergreen, the plants have been pre- 
fer ved in the Englifh gardens to adorn the green- 
houfe in winter. This in its native countries rifes to 
the height of eighteen or twenty feet, covered with a 
gray bark, fending out many branches, which have a 
reddifh brown bark, and are garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of three or four pair of fmall fpear- 
fhaped lobes, without an odd one at the end. The 
midrib which fuftains the lobes, has two narrow bor- 
ders or wings, running from lobe to lobe ; thefe lobes 
are of a lucid green on their upper fide, but pale on 
their under. The male flowers come out- in loofe 
clutters from the fides of the branches «, they are of 
an herbaceous colour, appearing in May, and foon 
fall off. Thefe are generally upon different plants 
from the fruit, which alfo grows in clutters, and are 
fmall berries, of a black colour when ripe. 
The plants of this fort are generally propagated by 
laying down of their young branches, which, if pro- 
perly managed, will put out roots in one year, and 
may then be cut off from the old plants, and each 
tranfplanted into fepararc fmall pots. Thefe muft be 
fheltered in winter, and in fummcr placed abroad in 
a fheltered fituation, and treated in the fame way as 
other hardy kinds of grecn-houfe plants. It may al- 
fo be propagated by feeds in the fame way as the Tur- 
pentine-tree ; but if" the feeds are not taken from trees 
growing in the neighbourhood of the male, they will 
not grow ; and if they are kept out of the ground 
till fpring, the plants rarely appear till the fpring fol- 
lowing. When thefe plants have obtained ftrength, 
fome of them may be turned out of the pots, and 
planted againft warm walls ; where, if their branches 
are trained againft the walls, they will endure the 
ordinary winters very well, and with a little fhelter in 
fevcre winters they may be prefer ved. 
The fixth fort grows naturally about Marfeillcs, and 
in fome other places in the South of France, where it 
rifes to the fame height as the former from whicli 
it differs, in having one or two pair of lobes more on 
each leaf, and the lobes are much narrower, and of a 
paler colour. T his difference holds in the plants 
which are propagated by feeds, fo may be pronounced 
a diltinct ipecies. It is propagated in the fame way 
as the former fort, and is equally hardy. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in many of the 
iflandsin the Weft-Indies, where it rifes to a middling 
Mature, dividing into many branches, which are co- 
vered with a purplifh bark, and garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of two or three pair of fpear-fhaped, 
oval, acute-pointed lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
thele are an inch and three quarters long, and near an 
inch broad, running out in acute points ; they are very 
thin and tender, and have long foot-ftalks. The male 
flowers come out at the end of the branches ; they are 
difpofed in a fingle racemus (or long bunch) about 
three inches long ; they are of a purplifh colour, and 
have yellow fummits. The fruit grows upon feparate 
trees from the male flowers ; they are fhaped like the 
nuts of Piftachia, but are fmaller and not eatable. This 
was fent me by Dr. Creffy from Antigua. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alfo 
in moll of the other iflands in the Weft-Indies, where 
it rifes to the height of thirty or forty feet, covered 
with a loofe brown bark, which falls off" in large pieces ; 
the ftems are large, and divide into many branches to- 
ward the top, which are crooked and unfightly ; thefe 
are garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of five 
or fix pair of oblong, oval, fmooth lobes, about four 
inches long and two broad, terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers come out at the end of the branches, in 
long loofe bunches of a yellowifh colour ; thele grow 
on different trees, or on different parts of the fame 
tree from the fruit, which alfo hangs in long bunches, 
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and is about the fize of a middling Pea, having a dark 
(kin covering a nut about the fize of a common Cher- 
ry-ftone, and of the fame colour. 
Thefe two trees are tender, fo will not thrive in this 
country, unlefs they are kept in a warm ftove. They 
are propagated by feeds, which muft be taken from 
fuch trees as grow in the neighbourhood of the males, 
otherwife they will not grow, as I have too often found 
true. Thefe fhould be fown in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners 
bark ; and when the plants are come up fit to re- 
move, they fhould be each planted in a fcparate fmall 
pot, and plunged into a frefh hot- bed, treating them 
in the fame way as the other tender plants from the 
fame countries, and in the autumn they fhould be re- 
moved into the ftove, plunging the pots into the tan- 
bed and during the winter they muft have but little 
water, efpecially if they caft their leaves, which is 
generally the cafe after the firft winter for the young 
plants generally retain their leaves the whole year, 
but afterward they are deltitute of leaves for two 
months, in the latter part of the winter. Thefe plants 
fhould conftantly remain in the ftove, but in warm 
weather they muft have a large fhare of air admitted 
to them. 

PISUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 394. tab. 215. Lin. 
Gen. Piant. 779. [Some are of opinion, that this 
plant takes its name from the city Pifa, where it an- 
ciently grew in plenty ; others derive it from o-£<r», 
which comes from wiVlw, to fall ; becaufe, if this 
plant be not fupporred, it will fall to the ground.] 
Pea ; in French, Pots, 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a one-leaved permanent etnpalement cut 
into five points, the two upper being broadeft ; // hath four 
petals, and is of the butterfly kind. The ftandard is broad-, 
heart-fhaped, reflexed, and indented, ending in a point. The 
two wings are fljorter, roundijh, and clofc together \ the 
keel is comprejfed, moon-Jhaped, and Jhorterihan the wings. 
It hath ten ftamina in two bodies, the upper /ingle one is 
plain and awl-Jhaped, the other nine are cylindrical below 
the middle, awl-Jhaped above and cut thefe are joined 
together* and are terminated by roundijh fummits. It has an 
oblong compreffed germen, with a triangular rifling ftyle, 
crowned by a hairy oblong fligma. The germen afterward 
becomes a large, long, taper pod, terminated by a /harp 
rifling point 9 opening with two valves, having one row cfl 

roundijh Jeeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnaius's feventeenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 

1. Pisum (Sativum) ftipulis inferne rotundatis crenatis, 
petiolis terctibus, pedunculis multifloris. Hort. Upfal. 
215. Pea whofe lower flipttltc are roundijh and indented, 
with taper foot-ftalks bearing many flowers. Pifum 
hortenfe majus, flore fructaque albo. C. B. P. 342. 
Greater Garden Pea with a white flower and fruit. 

2. Pisum (Humile) caulc erecto ramofo, foliis bijugatis, 
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foiiolis rotundioribus. Pea with an ereR branching ftai 
and leaves having two pair of round lobes. Pifum hu- 
mile, caule firmo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 394. Dwarf Pea 
with a firm ftalk. 

3. Pisum (Umbellatum) ftipulis quadrifidis acutis, pe- 
dunculis multifloris terminalibus. Pea with flour- 
pointed acute ftipula, and foot-ftalks bearing many flowers, 
which terminate the Jlalks. Pifum umbel latum; C. B. P. 
342. The Rofle or Crown Pea. 

4. Pisum (Maritimum) petiolis fupra planiufculis, caule 
angulato, ftipulis fagittatis, pedunculis multifloris. 
Flor. Suec. 608. Pea with foot-ftalks which are plain 
on their upper ftde, an angular ftalk, arrow-pointed fti- 
puf<e, and foot-ftalks bearing many flowers. 

5. Pisum (Americanum) caule angulato procumbente, 
foiiolis inferioribus lanceolatis acute dentatis, fummis 
fagittatis. Pea with an angular trailhtg ftalk, whofe 
lower leaves are fpear-Jbaped and fharply indented, and 
thofe at the top arrow -printed, commonly called Cape 
Horn Pea. 

6. Pisum 
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6\ Pi sum (pcbms) petiolis deeurrentibus membranaceis j 
diphyllis, pedunculis unifloris. Hurt. Cliff 370. Pea 
%vith wembrav.aeenos running foot-flc.lks., having ivso 
haves and one flower itpon a foct-fiaik. Ochrus folio in- 
tegro capreolos emittente. C. B. P. 343. Winged Pea 
with an entire leaf fending out. tendrils. 
There are a great variety of Garden Pens now culti- 
vated in England, which are diftinguifhed by the gar- 
deners and feedfmen, and have their different titles ; 
but as great part of thefe are only feminal variations, 
and if not very carefully managed, by taking away all 
thofe plants which have a tendency to alter before the 
feeds are formed, they will degenerate into their ori- 
ginal flate, fo that all thofe perfons who arc curious in 
the choice of their feeds, look carefully over thofe 
which they defign for feeds at the time when they be- 
gin to flower, and draw out all the plants which they 
Siflike from the other. This is what they call roguing 
their Peas, meaning hereby, the taking out all the bad 
plants from the good, that the farina of the former 
may not impregnate the latter to prevent which, they 
always do it before the flowers are fully open by 
thus diiigentjy drawing out the bad, and marking 
thofe winch come earlielt to flower, they have greatly 
improved their Peas of late years, and are conllantly 
endeavouring to get forwarder varieties ; fo that it 
it would be to little purpofe in this place, to attempt 
giving particular botanical titles to each which are 
now cultivated •, therefore I fhall only mention their 
.titles by which they are commonly known, placing 
them according to their time of coming to the tabic, 
or Catherine for ufe. 



The Golden Hotfpnr. 
The Charlton. 
The Reading Hotfpur. 
Mafters's Hotfpur. 
EiTex Hotfpur. 
The Dwarf Pea. 
The Sugar Pea. 



Sugar Dwarf. 
Sickle Pea. 

Marrowfat. 
Dwarf Marrowfat. 
Rofe, or Crown Pea. 
Rouncival Pea. 
Gray Pea. 

Pig Pea, with fome others. 



Spanifli Morotto. 
Nonpariel. 

The Englifli Sea Pea is found wild upon the fhore ; n 
Suflcx, and fcvcral other counties in England. This 
was firfl taken notice of in the year 1 555, between Or- 
ford and Aldborough, where it grew upon the heath, 
where nothing, no not Grafs, was ever feen to grow ; 
and the poor people being in diftrefs, by reafon of the 
dearth of that year, gathered large quantities of thefe 
Peas, and fo prefcrved themfelves and families. This 
is mentioned by Stowe in his Chronicle, and Camden 
in his Britannia : but they were both mi (taken, in ima- 
gining that they were Peas caft on fliore by a fhip- 
wrcck, feeing they grow in divrrs other parts of Eng- 
land, and are undoubtedly achflerent fpecies from the 
common Pea. 

The fifth lore hath a perennial root, which continues 
fornc years. This was brought from Cape Horn by 
Lord Anfon's cook, when he paffed that Cape, where 
thefe Peas were a great relief to the failors. It is kept 
here as a curiofity, but the Peas are not fo good for 
carina; as the worrl: fort now cultivated in England it 
is a low trailing plant the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-italic, thofe below are fpear-fhaped, and 
fharply indented on their edges, but the upper leaves 
are fmall and arrow-pointed. The flowers arc blue, 
each foot- (talk fuftaining four or five flowers ; the pods 
are taper, near three inches long, and the feeds are 
round, about the fize of Tares. 

The fixth fort is annual ; this grows naturally amongfr. 
the Corn in Sicily and fome parts of Italy, but is lie re 
preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of \ ariety. 
It hath an angular (talk rifinn; near three feet 
high ; the leaves Hand upon winged foot-flalks, 
each fu Raining two oblong lobes. The flowers arc 
of a pale yellow colour, and fhaped like thofe of 
the other forts of Pea, but are fmall, each foot-flalk 
inflaming one flower ; thefe are fuccecdcd by pods 
about two in dies long, containing five or fix round* 
ifh feeds, which area little comprefied on their fides. 
Thefe arc by fome perfons eaten green, but unlefs 
they aie gathered very young, they are coarfe, and at 
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belt not fo good as the common Pea. It may be 
fown and managed in the fame way as the Garden Pea. 
I fhall now proceed to fet down the method of culti- 
vating the fcvcral forts of Garden Peas, fo as to conti- 
nue them throughout the feafon. 
It is a common practice with the 'gardeners near 
London, to raife Peas upon hot- beds, to have them 
very early in the fpring ; in order to which, they low 
their Peas upon warm borders under walls or hedges, 
about the middle of October ; and when the plant ; 
come up, they draw the earth up gently to their items 
with a hoe, the better to protect them from frofl. 
In thefe places they let them remain till the lat- 
ter end of January, or the beginning of Febru- 
ary, if they are preferved from 1 rolls, 'obferving to 
earth them up from time to time as the plants ad- 
vance in height (for the reafons before laid down) as 
alfb to cover them in very hard frofl with Peas-haulm, 
ft raw, or fome other light covering, to prefer vc them 
from being deftroyed ; then, at the time before-men- 
tioned, they make a hot-bed (in proportion to the 
quantity of Peas inunded) which mull be made of 
good hot dung, well prepared and properly mixed to- 
gether, that the heat may not be too jjrear. The 
dung Ihould be hud about ihae feet thick, or fome- 
what more, according as the beds are made earlier or 
later in the feafon : when the dung is equally levelled, 
then the earth (which ihould be light and frc/h, but 
not over rich) mult be laid on about fix or eh^ht inches 
thick, laying if equally all over the bed. This be in** 
done, the frames (whichlhould be two or two anda half 
feet high on the back fide, and about eighteen inches in 
front) mu/t be put on, and covered with glafles; after 
which ir fliould remain three or four days, to let the 
fleam of the bed pafs off, before you put the plants 
therein, obferving every day to raife the glalies to 
gbe vent for the rifing (team to pafs off-, then when 
vou find the bed of a moderate temperature for heat, 
you Ihould, with a trowel, or fome other in ftru men t, 
take up the plants as carefully as poflible, to prelcrve 
the earth to the roots, and plant them into the hot-bed 
in rows about two feet afunder ; and the plants fliould 
be fet about an inch* diflant from each other in the 
rows, obferving to water and flrade them until they 
have taken root j after which you mull be careful to 
give them air at all times when the feafon is favour- 
able, otherwife they will draw up very weak, and be 
fubject to grow mouldy and decay. You fliould alio 
draw the earth up to the fhanks of the plants as they 
advance in height, and keep them always clear from 
weeds. The water they fliould have mufl be given 
them fparingly, for if they are too much watered it 
will caufc them to grow too rank, and fome times rot 
off the plant* at their fhanks juic above ground. 
When the weather is very hot, you fliould cover the 
glafles with mats in the heat of the day, to fcrton 
them from the violence of the fun, which is then too 
great for them, caufing their leaves to flarr, and their 
bloflbms to fall olT without producing pods, as will 
alfo the keeping the glafies too clofe at that feafon. 
But when the plants begin to fruit, they fliould be wa- 
tered oftcner, and in greater plenty than before ; for 
by that time the plants will have nearly done grow- 
ing, and the often refrefhing them will occafion their 
producing a greater plenty of fruit. 
The fort of Pea which is generally ufed for this pur- 
pofe is the Dwarf, for all the other forts ramble too 
much' to be kept in frames \ the rcafon for lowing 
them in the common ground, and afterwards trani- 
planting them on a hot-bed, is alio to check their 
growth, and caufe them to bear in left ccmpafs ; for 
if the feeds were fown upon a hot-bed, and the plants 
continued thereon, they would produce fuch luxu- 
riant plants as are not to be contained in the frames, 
and would bear but little fruit. 

The next fort of Pea which is fown to fuccced thofe 
en the hot-bed is the Hotfpur, of which there arc 
reckoned three or four forts ; as the Golden Hotfpur, 
the Charlton Hotfpur, the Mafters's Hotfpur, the 
Reading Hotfpur, and fome others, which are very 
little differing from each other, except in their early 
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bearing, for which the Golden and Charlton Hot- 
fpurs are chiefly preferred ; though if either of thefc 
lorts are cultivated in the fame place for three or four 
years, they are apt to degenerate and be later in fpring. 
fruiting, for which reaibn mod curious perfons pro- 
cure their feeds annually from fome diftant place ; and 
in the choice of thefe feeds, if they could be obtained 
from: a colder ft t nation and a poorer foil, than that in 
which they are to be fown, it will be much better than 
on the contrary, and they will come earlier in the fpring. 
Thefe muft alio be fown on warm borders, towards 
the latter end of October 5 and when the plants are 
come up, you fhould draw the earth up to their lhanks 
in the manner before directed which fhquld be repeat- 
ed as the plants, advance in height (always obferving to 
do it when the ground is dry) which will greatly pro- 
tect the ftcms of the plants again It froft ; and if the 
winter mould prove very fevere, it will be of great 
fervicc to the plants to cover them with Peas-haulm, 
or fome other light covering •, which fhould be con- 
ftantly taken off in mild weather, and only fuffered 
to remain on during the continuance of the froft - y for 
if they are kept too clole, they will be drawn very 
weak and tender, and thereby be liable to be destroyed 
with the lcaft inclemency of the feafon. 
In the fpring you mult carefully clear them from 
weeds, and draw fome freih earth up to their ftcms j 
but do not raife it too high to the plants, left by bu- 
rying their leaves you fhould rot their Items, as is (bine- 
times the cafe, especially in wet feafons. You fhould 
alfo obferve to keep them clear from vermin, which, 
if permitted to remain aniongft the plants, will in- 
creafe lb plentifully as to devour the greatelt part of 
them, The chief of the vermin which infeft Peas 
are the flugs, which lie all the day in the fmall hol- 
lows of the earth, near the ftcms of the planu, and in 
the night time come out, and make terrible deftruc- 
tion of the Peas; and thefe chiefly abound in wet 
foils, or where a garden is neglected, and over- tun 
with weeds •, therefore you fhould make the ground 
clear every way round the Peas to deftroy their har- 
bours, and afterwards in a fine mild morning Very 
early, when thefe vermin are got abroad from their 
holes, you fhould flack a quantity of lime, which 
fhould be fown hot over the ground pretty thick, 
which will deltroy the vermin wherever it happens 
to falLupon them, but, will do very little injury to the 
Peas, provided it be not fcattered too thick upon 
them. This is the belt method I could ever find to 
deftroy thefe troublefome vermin. 
If this crop of Peas fucceeds, it will immediately fol- 
low thofe on the hot bed-, but for fear this fhould 
mifcarry, it will be pjoper to low two more crops at 
about a fortnight's diltaace from each other, fo that 
there may be the more chances to fucceed. This will 
be fufficient until the fpring of the year, when you 
may fow three more crops of thefe Peas; one toward 
the beginning of January, the other a fortnight after, 
and the third at the end of January. Thefe two late 
fowings will be fufficient to continue the early fore of 
Peas through the firft feafon, and after this it will be 
proper to have fome of the large fort of Peas to fuc- 
ceed them for the ufe of the family j in order to 
which, you fhould fow fome of the Spanifh Morotto, 
which is a great bearer, and a hardy fort of Pea, 
about the middle of February, upon a clear open fpot 
of ground. Thefe muft be fown in rows about three 
feet afunder, and the Peas fhould be dropped in the 
drills about an inch diftance, covering them about 
two inches deep with earth, being very careful that 
none of them lie uncovered, which will draw the 
mice, pigeons, or rooks, to attack the whole fpot ; 
and it often happens by this neglect, that a whole 
plantation is devoured by thefe creatures ; whereas, 
when there are none of. the Peas left in, fight, they do 
not fo eafily find them out. . 

About a fortnight after this you fhould fow another 
fpot, either of this , fort, or any other large fort of 
Pea, to fucceed thofe, and then continue to repeat 
fowing once a fortnight, till the middle or latter end 
of May, fome of tljefe kinds, only obferving to allow 



the Marrowfats, and other very large forts of Peas, at 
leaft. three feet and a half, or four feet between row 
and row ; and the Kofe Pea fhould be allowed at leaft* 
eight or ten inches diilancc plant from plant in the 
rows, for thefe grow very large ;. and if they have not 
room allowed them, they will fpoil each other by 
drawing up very tall, and will produce no fruit. 
When thefe plants come up, the earth fhould - he 
drawn up to their fhan.ks (as was before directed; and 
the ground kept eiuirely clear from weeds ; and when 
the plants arc grown eight or ten inches high, you 
fhould ftick forne rough boughs, or brufliwood, into 
the ground clofe to the Peas, tor them to ramp upon, 
which will fupport them from trailing upon the 
ground, which is very apt to rut the large-growing 
forts of Peas, especially in wet feafons ; befidcs, by 
thus fupporting them, the air can freely pafs between 
them, which will preferve the blofibms from falling 
off before their time, and occafion them to bear much 
better than if permitted to lie upon the ground, and 
there will be room to pafa between the rows to gather 
the Peas when they aie ripe. 

The dwarf forts of Pens may be fown much clofer 
together than thole before-mentioned, for thefe Iclduin 
rife above a foot high, and rarely fpread above half 
a foot in width, fo that thefe need not have more 
room than two feet row from row, and not above 
an inch ai'under in the rows. Thefe produce a 
good quantity of Peas, provided the lealbn is not 
over-dry, but they iUdoin continue long in bearing, 
fo that they are not lb proper tp fow for the main crop, 
when a quantity of Peas is expected for the table, 
their chief excellency being for hot-beds, wheie i[icy 
will produce a greater quantity ofX J eas (provided they 
are well managed) than if expofed to the open a si', 
where the heat of the fun foon dries them up. 
The Sickle Pea is much more common in Holland 
than in England, it being the fort moitly cultivated 
in that country but in England they are only propa- 
gated by curious gentlemen for their own table, and 
arc rarely brought into the markets. This fort the 
birds are very fond of, and if they are not prevented, 
many times deltroy the whole crop. Tins fbouid be 
planted in rows about two feet and a half afunder, and 
lhould be managed as hath been directed for the other 
forts. Although! have directed the fowing of the large 
forts of Pens for the great crop, yet thefe are not *Ib 
fweet as vhe early 1 Jotfpur Peas therefore it will alio 
be proper to continue a fuccefnon of thofe forts 
through the Veafon, in I mall quantities, to fupply the 
belt table, wh>,h maybe done by fowing ibmc e very 
week or ten days •, but all thole which are fown 
late in the feafon, mould have a ttrong moift foil, for 
in hot light land zh-.y will burn up and come to 
nothing. 

The large-growing forts may be cultivated for the 
common ufe of the family, becaufe thefe will produce 
in greater quantities than the other, and will enduie 
the drought better, but the early kinds are by far the 
fweetcr tafted Peas. 

The belt of all the large kinds is the Marrowfat, which 
if gathered young, is a well tartcd Pea, and this 
will continue good through the month of Augufc 
if planted on a itrong foil- 

The gray and other large winter Peas arc feidem cul- 
tivated in gardens, becaufe they require a great deal 
of room, but are ulually fown in fields in moft parti 
of England. .The beft time for fowing thefe is about 
the beginning of March, when the weather is pretty 
dry, for if they are put into the ground in a very wet 
.feafon, they are apt to rot, efpecially if the ground be 
cold ; thefe fhould be allowed at lcaft three or four feet 
diftance row from row, and muft be fown very thin in 
the rows ; for if they arc fown too thick, the haulm 
will fpread fo as to fill the ground, and ramble over 
each other, , which will caufe the plants to rot, and 
prevent their bearing. 

The common white Pea will do beft on light fend y 
land, or on a rich loofe foil. The ufuai method of 
fowing thefc Peas is with a broad caft, and fp harrow 
them in ; but it is a much better way to fow them in 

drills 
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drills about three feet afunder, for lefs than half the 
quantity of feed will do for an acre, and being Jet re- 
gularly, the ground may be ftirred with a hoe to deftroy 
the weeds, and earth up the Peas,- which will greatly 
improve them, and the Peas may be much eafier cut 
in autumn, when they are ripe. The ufual time for 
fowing thefe Peas is about the middle of March, 
or the beginning of April, on warm land, but on cold 
ground they mould be ibwn a fortnight or three 
weeks later. In the common way of fowing, they al- 
low three bufhels or more to an acre ; but if they are 
drilled, one bufliel and a half will be full enough. 
The Green and Maple Rouncivals require a ftronger 
foil than the White, and fhould be fown a little later 
in the Ipring ; alfo the drills mould be made at a 
greater diftance from each other, for as thefe are apt 
to grow rank, efpecially in a wet fcafon, diey mould 
be fet in rows two feet and a half or three feet afun- 
der •, and the ground between the rows fhould be 
ftirred two or three times with a hoe, which will not 
only deftroy the weeds, but, by earthing up the 
Peas, will greatly improve them, and alfo render the 
ground better to receive whatever crop is put on it 
the following feafon. 

The gray Peas thrive beft on a ftrong clayey land ; 
thefe are commonly fown under furrow, but by this 
method they are always too thick, and do not come 
up regular ; therefore all thefe rank-growing plants 
fhould be fown in drills, where the feeds will be more 
equally fcattercd, and lodged at the fame depth in the 
ground ; whereas in the common way fomc of the 
feeds lie twice as deep as others, and are not fcatcered 
at equal diftances. Thefe may be fown toward the 
end of February, as they are much hardier than either 
of the former forts, but the culture for thefe fhould 
be the fame. 

The beft method to fow thefe Peas is to draw a drill 
with a hoe by a line about two inches deep, and then 
fcatter the feeds therein •, after which, with a rake, 
you may draw the earth over them, whereby they will 
be equally covered, and this is a very quick method 
for gardens ; but where they are fown in fields, they 
commonly make a fh allow furrow with the plough, 
and fcatter the feeds therein, and then with a harrow 
they cover them over again. After this, the great 
trouble is to keep them clear from weeds, and draw 
the earth up to the plants ; this, in fuch countries 
where labour is dear, is a great expence to do it by 
the hand with a hoe •, but this may be eafily effected 
with a horfe-hough, which may be drawn through 
between the rows, which will entirely eradicate the 
weeds, and by ftirring the foil render it mellow, and 
greatly promote the growth of the plants. 
When any of the beft forts are intended tor feed, there 
Ihould be as many rows of them left ungathcred, as 
may be thought necefiary to furnifh a fufficient quan- 
tity of feed ; and when the Peas are in flower, they 
(hould be carefully looked over, to draw out all thole 
plants which are not of the right fort •, for there will 
always be fome roguifh plants (as the gardeners term 
them) in every fort, which, if left to mix, will dege- 
nerate the kind. Thefe muft remain until their pods 
are changed brown and begin to fplit, when you 
fliould immediately gather them up, together with 
the haulm ; and if you have not room to ftack them 
till winter, you may threfh them out as foon as they 
are dry, and put them up in facks for ule but you 
muft be very careful not to let them remain too long 
abroad after they are ripe, for if wet fhould happen 
it would rot them ; and heat, after a fhower of rain, 
would caufe their pods to burft, and caft forth their 
feeds, (o that the greateft part of them would be 
loft; but, as 1 have faid before, it is not advifable 
to continue fowino: of the fame feed loneer than two 
years on the fame ground, for the reafons there laid 
down, but rather to exchange their feeds every year, 
or every two years at lea ft, whereby you may always 
expect to have them prove right. 

PI SUM COR DATUM. See Cardtospermum. 
PIT TON I A. See Tourn 
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PLANTA, a Plant, is defined by the ingenious MrV 
John Marty n to be an organical body, deftitute of 
ienfe and fbontaneous motion, adhering to another 
body in fuch a manner, as to draw from it its nou- 
rilhmerit, and having power of propagating itfelf by 
feed. As to the parts of which a plane confifh* they 
are the root, ftalk, leaf, flower, and fruirJ • • 
Plant and Vegetable are pretty near terms^ fynony- 
mous, all plants being vegetables. Dr. Boerhaave 
defines a vegetable to be a body generated of the 
earth," or fomething arifing of the earth, to which it 
adheres, or is connected by parts called roots, through 
which it receives the matter of its' nonrifhment and 
increafe, and confifts of juices and veflels fenfibly 
diitinct from each ether * or a vegetable is an organi- 
cal body, com poled of veflels and juices, every 
where diftinguiihable from each other •, to which body 
grow roots or parts, whereto it adheres, and from 
which it derives the matter of its life, and growth. 
This definition furnifhes a juft and adequate idea of 
a vegetable for by its confilting of veffels and juices, 
it is diftinguifhed from a foifil ; and by its adhering 
to another body, and deriving its nourifhment there- 
from, it is diftinguiihed fro in an animal. 
A vegetable is defined an organical body, becaufe 
confuting of different parts, which jointly concur to 
the c xercife of the fame functions, adhering by fome 
of iis parts to another body ; for we know of no 
plant that is abfolutely vague and fluctuating, but has 
flill a body it adheres to, though that body may be va- 
rious, e. g. Earth, as in our common plants; ftone, 
as in rock plants water, ai: in fea plants 5 and air, as 
fome mucilages. 

As to thofe few plants which appear to float in the 
water, their manner of growth is fomething anoma- 
lous. Monfieur Tournefort has fliewn that all plants 
do not arife ftrictly from feeds, but that fome, inftcad 
of femen, depofit or. let fall a little drop of juice, which, 
finking in the water, reaches the bottom, or fome 
rock, &c. in its way, to which it fticks, ftrikes root, 
and flioots into branches - 9 fuch is the origin of coral. 
Add, that the root of a plant may have any fitu- 
ation at pleafure, with refpec't to the body thereof, nor 
needs it either be loweft or higheft, c\re. Accordingly 
in Aloes, Miileto, Coral, Mofles, Fungufes, &c. the 
root is frequently uppcrmoft, and its growth down- 
wards. 

The veffels or containing parts of plants confifl of 
mere earth, bound or connected together by oil, as a 
gluten, which being exhaufted by fire, air, age, or 
the like, the plant moulders, or returns again into its 
earth or duft: Thus, in. vegetables burnt by the in- 
• tenfeft fire, the earth or matter of the veflels is left en- 
tire, and iiulifloluble by its utmoft forces, and confe- 
quently the matter thereof is neither water, nor air, 
nor fait, nor fulphur, but earth alone. 
- The root or part whereby vegetables arc connected to 
their matrix, and by which they receive their nutri- 
tious juice, confifts of an infinite number of abforbent 
veflels, which, being diifperfed through the interftices 
of the earth, attract or imbibe the juices of the fame ; 
confequently, every thing in the earth that isdiflbluble 
in water, is liable to be imbibed, as air, fait, oil,- 
fumes of mineral, metal, 6\rc. and of thefe plants really 
cdnfift. 

Thefe juices are drawn from the earth very crude, but 
by the ftru&ure and fabric of the plant, and the va- 
rious veffels they are ftraincd through, become 
changed, further elaborated, fecreted, and aflimilated 
to the fubftance of the plant. 

The motion of the nutritious juices of vegetables is 
produced much like that of blood in animals, by the 
action of the air ; in effect, there is fomething equiva- 
lent to refpiration throughout the whole plane. 
The difcovcry of this we owe to the admirable Mal- 
pighi, who firftobferved that vegetables coniift of two 
ieries or orders of veflels firft, fuch as receive and 
convey the alimental juices, anfwering to the arte- 
ries, lacteals, • veins, &c. of animals 5 fecondly, tra- 
cheae, or air- veffels, which arc long hollow pipes, 

w herein 
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wherein air is commonly received and expelled, i. c. 
in 1 "pi red and expired j within which trachea: he Thews 
all the former (cries of vefiels are contained. 
Hence. it follows, that the heat of a year, nay, of a 
day, of afingle hour or minute, mult have an effect 
on the air included in thefe t ruches, i. e. mud rarefy 
it, and conlequently dilate the trachea;, whence arifes 
•i perpetual fpring or fo uree of action to promote the 
circulation in plants. 

PLANT A GO. Tourn. I nil. R. If. 126. tab. 48. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 133. Plantain. To this genus Dr. 
Linnaeus has joined the Cpronopus and Ply Ilium of 
Tourncforr. The firft of thefe is called Hart's-horn. 
the latter Fleawort. Of thefe there are feveral dill i net 
ipecies, and lbmc varieties ; but as they are rarely 
cultivated in gardens, I fhall not enumerate them 
:dl here, and fhall only mention iuch of them as grow 
mutually in England. Of the Plantain there are the 
following lbitSi the common broad-leaved Plantain, 
called W ay bread ; the great hoary Plantain or 
LambVtongue •> the narrow- leaved Plantain orRib- 
v/ort ; and the following varieties have alfo been 
found in England, which are accidental ; the Pefom 
Plantain, and Kofe Plantain. The Plantains grow 
naturally in paPuires in molt parts of England, and are 
frequently very troublefomc weeds. The common 
Plantain and Ribwort Plantain are both ufed in medi- 
cine, and are fo well known as to need no defeription. 
Of the Coronpus or buck's -horn Plantain there are 
two varieties growing in England, viz. the common 
BuckVhorn, which grows plentifully on heaths every 
where, and the narrow-leaved Wellh fort which is 
found upon many of the Wclfh mountains. The firft 
of thefe was formerly cultivated as a fallad herb in 
gardens, but has been long- banifhed from thence for 
its rank difagreeable flavour ; it is fomctimes ufed in 
medicine. There has been one fpecies of Pfy Ilium or 
Flcawort found growing naturally in England, which 
is the fort ufed in medicine, which was in the earth 
thrown out of the bottom of the canals which were 
dug for the Chelfea water- works, where it grew in 
great plenty. The feeds of this muft have been bu- 
ried there lbmc ages, for no perfon remembers any of 
the plants growing in that neighbourhood before. 
The feeds of this are fomet tines ufed, which arc im- 
ported from the South of France. 
There are feveral varieties of all tlicfc three forts, 
which are fomeiimes preierved in botanic gardens, 
but having no beauty, they are not admitted into any 
other, fo 1 Avail pals them over here, as being weeds 
wherever they arc permitted to feed. 

PLANTAIN-TREE. See Musa. 

PLANTING. Although the method of Planting 
the various forts of trees is fully fot down under their 
fcvcral articles, where each kind is mentioned, yet it 
may not be amifs to fay fomething in general upon 
that head in this place, which fhall be treated as briefly 
as poflible. And, 

Firft, the firft thing in Planting of trees is to prepare 
the ground (according to the different forts of trees in- 
tended to be planted) before the trees are taken out 
of the earth •, for you ihould fuffer them to remain as 
little lime out of the ground as pofiible. 
In taking up the trees you fhould carefully dig away 
the c.irth round their roots, fo as to come at their fe- 
veral parts to cut them off - 9 for if they are torn out 
of the ground without care, the roots will be broken 
and bruifed very much to the great .injury of the 
trees. When they are taken up, the next thing is to 
prepare them for Planting; in doing of which there 
are two things to be principally regarded j the one is 
to prepare the roots, and the other to prune their 
heads, in fuch a manner as may be moft fcrviceable 
in promoting the future growth of the trees. 
And firft as to the roots ; all the fmall fibres are to 
be cut off as near to the place from whence they are 
produced as may be (excepting fuch trees as arc to 
be replanted immediately after they are takeo up ;) 
ether wife the air will turn all the fmall roots and fibres 
black, which, if permitted to remain on when the tree 
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is planted, will grow mouldy and decay, and thcrelf 
greatly injure the new fibres whi'-h are produced* f'*> 
that many times the trees mifcarry* for want of duly 
obferving this. After the fibres are cut oifj all tue 
bruifed or broken roots mould be cut fmopth, other- 
wife they aie apt to rot and diftemper the trees and 
all irreguL-.r roots which crofs each other, and the 
downright roots, (efpe.ctally in fruit-trees) muft be 
cut uH"; fo th.it when the roots are regular ly 
pruned, they may in fame meafure referable the 
lingers of a hand when fpread open ; then the 
larger roots fhould be fhortened in proportion to the 
age and flrength of the tree, as alio the particular loru 
of trees are to be confidered ; for the Walnut, Mul- 
berry, and fome other tender rooted kinds fhould not 
be pruned fo clofe, as the more hardy forts of f ruit or 
fordl-trces, which in young fruit-trees, fuch as Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Peaches, &c. that are one year old 
from budding or grafting, may be left about eight or 
nine inches long; but in older trees they mull be left 
of a much greater length but this is to be under- 
flood of the larger routs only, for the fmall ones muli 
be quite cut out, or pruned very fhort. Their ex- 
treme parts, which are generally very weak, com- 
monly decay after moving, fo that it is the better 
way entirely to difplace them. 

The next thing is the pruning of their heads, which 
mult be differently performed in different trees, for 
the defign of the trees muft alfo be confidered •, if they 
are fruit-trees, and intended for walls or efpaliers, ir. 
is the better way to plant them with the greatcft par: 
of their heads, which ihould remain on until the fpring, 
juft before the- trees begin to moot, when they mui. 
be cut down to five or fix eyes (as is fully inferted 
in the feveral articles of the various kinds of fruit) be- 
ing very careful, in doing of this, not to diilurb the 
new roots. 

But if the trees are defigncd for ftandarcls, you fhould 
prune oil the fmall branches clofe to the places when* 
they are produced ; as alfo irregular branches which 
crofs each other, and by their motion, whena gitated 
by the wind, rub and bruife their bark, fo as to occa- 
fion many times great wounds in thofe places ; befides 
it makes a difagreeable appearance to the fight, and 
adds to the cloienefs of its head, which ihould al- 
ways be avoided in fruit-trees, whole branches fhould 
be preierved as far diftant from each other, as they 
are ufually produced when in a regular way of growth., 
(which is in all forts of trees proportionable to the 
lize of their leaves, and magnitude of their fruit) for 
when their heads are very thick, which is often oc- 
cafioncd by the unfkilful fhortening of their brancher, 
the fun and air cannot freely pais between the leaves, 
fo that the fruit muft be fmall and ill- tailed. But to 
return : after having difplaccd thefe branches, yen 
Ihould alfo cut oft' all fuch parts of branches, as have 
by accident been broken or wounded for thefe v:il 
remain a difagreeable fight, and often occafion a di'- 
eafe in the tree. But you ihould by no means cut o:;' 
the main leading ihoots, as is by coo many pradUfcd, 
for thofe are nccefiary to attract the fap from the 
root, and thereby piomote the growth of the tree; 
for from feveral experiments which I made in the win- 
ter 1*729, by cutting off the branches of feveral forts 
of trees, and putting them into phials filled with wa- 
ter, whole tops were clofely covered to prevent the 
evaporating of the water, I found, that thofe fhcot:, 
whofe leading buds were preierved, did attract the 
moifture in much greater quantities than thofe fhoc: . 
whofe tops were cut off; and from feveral experi- 
ments made by (he Rev. Dr. Hale.-, we find th^L 
great quantities of moifture are imbibed at v/ouifd:, 
where branches are cut oCF; fo that by thus lhcrter.in;; 
the bran ch cs, the w ct, w h ich general ly f ails in £rca z pi n : / 
during the winter feafon, is plentifully imbibed, and for 
want of leaves to perfpire it off, mixes with the Jap <>i* 
trees, and thereby diftending the vefiels, deflrrov.; i;;e*.r 
contracting force, which many times kills the tree, or 
at leaft weakens it fo much as not to be recovered ac, an 
for fome years, as 1 have feveral times obferved. 
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But being willing to try this experiment again in 
the month of October 1733, I made choice of two 
ftandard Almond- trees of equal ftrength and age ; 
thefe I took up as carefully as pofliblc, and having 
prepared their roots as before directed, I pruned their 
heads in the following manner, viz. from one of 
them I only cut off the fmall branches, and fuch as 
were bruited or broken, but preferved all the ftrong 
ones entire ; of the other, I fhortened all the ftrong 
branches, and pruned off the weak and broken fhoots, 
as is the common practice. Thefe two trees I plant- 
ed in the fame foil and to the feme fituation, gave 
them both equal attendance, and managed them 
both as nearly alike as poflible ; yet in the fpring, 
when thefe trees began to (hoot, that, whofe branches 
were entirely preferved, came out early, continued 
to (hoot ftronger, and is at prefent much larger, and 
in better health than the other. And fince this I 
have made feveral other experiments of the like nature, 
which have conftantly fucceeded in the lame manner, 
from whence it is reafonable to conclude, thac the 
(hortening of the branches is a great injury to all new- 
planted trees, but*- efpecially to Cherries and Horfe 
Cheftnuts, which are frequently killed by fhortening 
their large branches when they are removed. 
Having thus prepared the trees for Planting, we muft 
now proceed to the placing them into the ground •, 
but before this, I would advife, if the trees have 
been long out of the ground, fo that the roots are 
dried, to place them in water eight or ten hours be- 
fore they are planted, obferving to put them in fuch 
manner, that their heads may remain erect, and 
their roots only immerfed therein, which will fwcll 
the dried vefiels of the roots, and prepare them to 
imbibe nourilhmcnt from the earth. In fixing of 
them, great regard (hould be had to the nature of 
the foil, which if cold and moift, the trees fhould 
be planted very (hallow-, as alfo, if it be a hard 
rock or gravel, it will be much the better way to 
raife a hill of earth where each tree is to be plant- 
ed, than to dig into die rock or gravel, and fill it up 
with earth (as is too often practifed), whereby the 
trees are planted, as it were in a tub, there be- 
ing but little room for their roots to extend fo that 
after two or three years growth, when their roots 
have extended to the fides of the hole, they are 
ftopped by the rock or gravel, can get no farther, 
whereby the trees will decline, and in a few years 
die ; befidcs, thefe holes detain the moifture fo, that 
the fibres of the plants are often rotted thereby. But 
when they are raifed above the furface of the ground, 
their roots will extend and find nourifhraenr, though 
the earth upon the rock or gravel be not three inches 
thick, as may be frequently obferved, where trees are 
growing upon fuch foils. 

The next thing to be obferved is to place the tree in 
the hole in fuch manner, that the roots may be about 
the fame depth in the ground, as they were growing 
before they were taken up ; then break the earth 
fine with a fpade, and fcatter it into the hole, fo that it 
may fall in between every root, that there may be no 
hollownefs in the earth {but you mould by no means 
iift or fcreen the mould, for reafons given in fome 
other places) ; then having filled in the earth, you 
fhould gently tread it clofe with your feet, but do not 
make it too hard, which is a very great fault, efpeci- 
ally if the ground is ftrong and inclineable to bind. 
Having thus planted the trees, you fhould provide 
a parcel of (lakes, one of which fhould be driven 
down by the (ides of the trees, and fattened thereto to 
fupport them from being blown down or displaced by 
the wind then lay fome mulch upon the furface of the 
ground, about their roots, to prevent the earth from 
drying. 

This is to be underftood . of ftandard-trees which caft 
their leaves •, .for fuch as are planted again ft walls, 
mould have their branches fattened to the wall to 
prevent the^ trees from being difplaced by the wind j 
but there is no difference in their management* only 
to prefervc their heads entire, and to place their roots 
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about five inches from the wall* inclining their heads 
thereto ; and the fpring following, juft before they 
fhoot, their heads fhould be cut down to five or fix 
buds, as is fully directed under the feveral articles of 
the different kinds of fruit; 

As to the watering of all new-planted trees, I fhould 
advife it to be done with great moderation, nothing 
being more injurious to them than over- watering. 
Examples enough of this kind may have been feen in 
many parts of England, where there has been planta- 
tions made* which have been over- watered , whereby 
the greateft part of the trees have failed* or thofc 
which have furvived, have made litde progrefs, oc- 
cafioned by the abundance of water given to them, 
whereby the fibres were rotted off as fbori as produced. 
And how can any perfon imagine that a tree fhould 
thrive, when the ground, in which it is planted, is 
continually floated with water. ? for by an experiment 
made by the Rev. Dr. Hales* in placing the roots of a 
dwarf Fear-tree in water, the quantity of moifture im- 
bibed decreafed very much daily, becaufe the fap-vef- 
fels of the roots, like thofe of the cut-off boughs in 
the fame experiment, were fo faturated and clogged 
with moitture, by (landing in water, that more or it 
could not be drawn up. And this experiment was 
tried upon a tree which was full of leaves, and there- 
by more capable to difcharge a large quantity of moif- 
ture than fuch trees as are entirely deftitute of leaves ; 
fo that it is impoflible fuch trees can thrive, where 
the moitture is too great about their roots. 
The feafons for planting are various, according to the 
different forts of trees, or the foil in which they are 
planted ; for fuch trees whofe leaves fall off in win- 
ter, the beft time is in the middle or end of October, 
provided the foil be dry ; but for a very wet foil, it is 
better to defer it until the latter end of February, or 
the beginning of March ; and for many kinds of Ever- 
greens, the beginning of April is by far the beft feafon, 
though fome forts may be fafely removed at Midfum- 
mer, provided they are not to be carried very far - 9 
but you fhould always make choice of a cloudy feafon ; 
if poflible, at that time of the year, when they will 
take frefti root in a few days. And, on the contrary, 
when thefe trees are removed in winter, during which 
time they are almoft in a ftate of reft, they do not 
take root until the fpring advances, and fets the fari 
in motion % fo that many times they die, efpecially if 
the winter proves fevere. 

As to the preparing the foil for Planting, that muft 
alio be done to fuit the different forts of trees, fome 
requiring a light foil, others a ftrong one, &c. But 
this is fully let down in the feveral articles of trees, 
under their proper heads, to which the reader is defired 
to turn •, though for the fruit-trees in general, a frefli 
foil from a pa It u re ground, which is neither too light 
and dry, nor over-ftrong and moift, but rather a gen- 
tle, foft, loamy earth is to be preferred, provided it be 
expofed fome time. And if it be for wall trees, will 
be the better if the borders are filled with this earth 
fix or eight feet wide, but it need not be above twd 
feet and a half deep at moft ; for when the borders 
are made too deep, the roots of thefe trees are en- 
ticed downward, which is of bad confequence to 
fruit-trees, as hath been clfewhere obferved. The 
fame alfo muft be obferved for ftandard-trees (where 
frelh earth is brought to the places in which they are 
planted), not to make the holes too deep, but rather 
let them have the fame quantity of earth in width, 
which is much to be preferred. 

There are feveral perfons who direct the placing of 
the fame fide of the tree to the fouth, which before 
removing had that pofition, as a material circum- 
ftance to be ftrictly regarded ; but from feveral trials 
which I have made, I could not obferve the lcaft 
difference in the growth of thofe trees which were fo 
placed, and others which were reverfed * fo that I 
conclude, it is not of any confequence to obferve this 
method. 

The diftance which trees fhould be planted at, muft 
alfo be proportioned to their feveral kinds, and the 
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Feveral purpofes for which they are intended, all which 
is explained under their feveral heads ; but fruit- 
trees, planted either againft walls, or for eipaliers, 
fliould be allowed the following diftances : for moil 
forts, of vigorous-fhooting Pear-trees, from thirty- fix 
to forty feet ; for Apricots, fixteen or eighteen feet-, 
Apples, twenty-five or thirty feet ; Peaches and Nec- 
tarines, twelve feet ; Cherries and Plums, twenty- 
. five feet, according to the goodnefs of the foil or 
the height of the wall. But as thefe things are men- 
tioned in the feveral articles of fruit-trees, it will be 
needlefe to repeat any more in this place. 
"What hath been mentioned on this article chiefly re- 
lates to fruit-trees and evergreens, for the adorning 
of gardens •, but I fhall now proceed to the planting 
of forell and other trees, which are in all large plan- 
tations of parks and extenfive gardens the molt nu- 
merous. . The modern practice of tranfplanting thefe 
forts of trees from hedge-rows and woods of large 
fizcs, and at a great expence, has too generally pre- 
vailed in this kingdom, the generality of planters be- 
ing in too great hafte, and by a miftaken notion of 
favingtime, begin by tranfplanting fuch large trees as 
they find on their own eftates, or that they can procure 
in their neighbourhood, and pleafe themfelves with 
the hopes of having fine plantations foon •, but if, in- 
ffcead of removing thefe trees, they would bt-gin by 
making a nurfcry, and railing of their trees from 
feeds, they would let out in a right method, and fave 
a great expence and much time, and they would 
have the conftant pica lure of feeing their trees annual- 
ly advance in their growth, infleand of their growing 
worfe, as will always be the cafe where old trees are 
removed, though many perfons flatter themfelves 
with the hopes of fuccels, when they find their trees 
moot out the following feafon and as thefe will often 
continue to grow forfome years after, fo they continue 
their expectations, till after waiting many years, in 
which time they might have had fcedling trees grown 
up to a fine fize, if they had been fown at the time 
the large trees were planted, they then find their 
trees annually decaying, when they moll expected 
their increafe ; for of all the plantations which I have 
yet feen of thefe large trees ot any fort, there is fcarcc 
one which has ever fucceeded. And if thole perfons 
who arc difpofed to plant, would be fo kind to them- 
felves as to furvey with attention, as many of the 
modern plantations of this kind as they conveniently 
can, they will be convinced of the truth of this fact •, 
but there are very few who give themfelves time to 
deliberate before they begin, fo that until they meet 
with difappointmeim, they fcarcc reflect on what 
they are doing. And it too often happens, that the 
perfons employed in the executing, either through 
ignorance, or fome other motive, encourage this I 
practice of Planting. 

In fome of thefe plantations, all the Elms which 
could be procured from the neighbouring hedge- 
rows have been removed, moll of which have been 
fuckers produced from the old Humps, fo have fcarce 
any roots : thefe have, at a great expence, been 
planted and watered, and perhaps many of them have 
made confiderable Ihoots, the whole length of the 
Hem at every knot, and many of them have con- 
tinued ten or twelve years alive, but have not in- 
creafed in the girt of their Hems half an inch, and 
all that time have been decaying at their heart, and 
growing hollow ; fo that when a fevere froft in winter, I 
or a great drought in fummer, has happened, there I 
has been an almoft total deftruction of the trees. 
In other places I have feen great numbers of tall Oaks I 
tranfplanted, which have appeared to thrive for fome 
years when firft planted ; but in five or fix years 
after have begun to decay at their top, and have 
leifurely died to the ground, than which nothing can 
be a more difagrecable fight to the owner. And the 
method which is commonly practifed in tranfplanting I 
of thefe trees would deftroy them, were there a pofli- j 
bility of fuch large trees furviving their removal, I 
which is, that of cutting off all their branches j for, I 



were the fame practifed on a tree of the fame age un- 
removed, it would Hint the growth fo much as not 
to be recovered in feveral years, nor would it ever 
arrive to the fize of fuch as have all their branches 
left on them. But the reaibn given for this practice 
is, that if the branches were left upon the trees, they 
could not be fupported, the winds would throw them 
out of the ground ; and another (which is bad. philo- 
fophy) is, that as the roots have been greatly reduced 
by tranfplanting, fo the heads of the trees Ihould be 
reduced in the fame proportion. As to the firtt, it 
mult be allowed, that trees which are removed with 
great heads, are with great difficulty prefer ved in 
their upright fituation j for the winds will have fuch 
power againft the branches as to overfet the trees, if 
they are not very Ihongly fupported with ropes. 
Therefore this may be bi ought as an objection to the 
tranfplanting of large trees, rather than in fupport of 
a practice which is fo prejudicial to them ; and as to 
the other reaibn, it has no foundation ; for if large 
amputations are made at the root, there Ihould not 
be the lame practifed on the head j becaufe the wound- 
ed part of the head will imbibe the air at every ori- 
fice, to the great prejudice of the tree. Befides this, 
if we pay any regard to the doctrine of the circulating 
of the juices in plants, we mud allow, that the heads 
of the trees arc equally ufeful to nourifh the roots, as 
the roots are to the heads ; fo that if there is a watte 
of lap both at the top and bottom of the trees, it 
mull weaken them in proportion. For whoever will 
be at the trouble to try the experiment on two trees 
of equal age arid health, and to cut the branches off 
from one, and leave them upon the other at the time 
of tranfplanting, if the latter is well fecured from 
blowing down, it will be found to fuccecd much bet- 
ter than the other ; or if the fame thing is practifed 
upon two trees left Handing, the tree whofe branches 
are cut off, will not make half the progrefs as the 
other, nor will the Item increafe in its bulk half fo faft. 
Therefore where trees are tranfplanted young, there 
will be no necelfity for ufing this unnatural amputati- 
on, and the fuccefs of thefe plantations will always give 
pleafure to the owner. I have feen fome plantations 
of Oak-trees, which were made fifty years ago, and 
had thriven beyond expectation moft part of the 
time, but are now annually decaying, and feem as if 
they would not continue many years longer, when 
the trees on the fame foil and in the fame fituation, 
which were left Handing, are in perfect health and 
vigour-, and fome of thefe tranfplanted trees which 
have been cut down, were found to be of little value, 
their timber being fhaken and bad. 
It is common to hear perfons remarking, that from 
the prefent fpirit of Planting, great advantages will 
accrue to the public by the increafe of timber but 
whoever is the leaft ikilled in the growth of timber 
muft know, that little is to be expected from molt 
of the plantations which have lately been made ; for 
there are few perfons who have had this in their view 
when they commenced planters, and of thofe few 
fcarce any of them have fet out right ; for there never 
was any valuable timber produced from trees which 
were tranfplanted of any confiderable fize, nor is any 
of the timber of the trees which are tranfplantrd 
young, equal in goodnefs to that which has grown 
from the feeds unremoved. Befide, if we confider 
the forts of trees which are ufually planted, it will 
be found, that they are not defigned for timber * fo 
that upon the whole, it is much to be doubted, whe- 
ther the late method of planting has not rather 
been prejudicial to the growth and increafe of timber, 
than otherwife. 

Before I quit this fubject of Planting, I muft beg 
leave to obferve, that moft people are fo much in a 
hurry about Planting, as not to take time to prepare 
their ground for the reception of trees, but frequent- 
ly make holes and Hick, in the trees, amongft all 
forts of rubbilh which is growing upon the land : 
and I have frequently obferved, that there has not 
been any care afterward taken to dig the ground, or 
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root out the noxious plants ; but the trees have been 
kfr to ftruggle with thefe bad neighbours, who have 
had long.pofieflxon of the ground, and have efta- 
blifhed themfelves fo ftrongiy as not to be eafily over- 
come j therefore, what can be expected from fuch 
plantations ? This is to be undedtood of deciduous 
trees, for the Pines and Firs, if once well rooted in 
the ground, willfoon get the better of the plants and 
deftroy them. 

There are fome other perfons who begin better than 
the former, and who will be at the expence of pre- 
paring the ground and of Planting their trees, but 
afterward take very little care of them j fo that it is 
common to fee them overgrown with weeds in a year 
after they are planted, whereby the trees receive fo 
much injury as to retard their giowth, and many 
times, if the trees are young, they are totally deftroyed. 
" Therefore I would advife every pcrfon who propofes 
to plant, to* prepare the ground well before-hand', by 
trenching or deep ploughing it, and clearing it from 
the roots of all bad weeds ; for by lb doing, there 
will be a foundation laid for the future fuccefs of 
the plantation. Alfo I advife no perfon to undertake 
more of this work than he can afterward keep clean, 
for all plantations of deciduous trees will require this 
care, or at lead for feven years after they arc made, if 
they hope to fee the trees thrive well. Therefore all 
fmall plantations mould have the ground annually dug 
between the trees ; and as to thole which are large, ii 
Ihould be ploughed between them. This will encou- 
rage the roots of the trees to extend themfelves, 
whereby they will find a much greater lhare of nou- 
rifhmenr, and by loofening the ground, the moilture 
and air will more eafily penetrate to the roots, to the 
no fmall advantage of the trees. But befides this ope- 
ration, it will be abfolutcly neceflary to hoe the ground 
three or four times in fummer, either by hand or the 
hoe-plough. This I am aware will be objected to by 
many, on account of the expence j but if the firlt 
hoeing is performed early in the fpring, before the 
-weeds have gotten flxength, a great quan tity of ground 
may be gone over in a fhort time ; and if the feafon is 
dry when it is performed, the weeds will prefently die 
after they are cut ; and if this is repeated before the 
weeds come up again to any fizc, it will be found the 
cheaper! and very beft hufbandry ; for if the weeds are 
fuffercd to grow till they are large, it will be a much 
greater expence to root them out, and make the ground 
clean ; beiides, the weeds will rob the trees of great 
part of their nomilhmcnt. I have fometimes been told, 
That it is nccellary to let the weeds grow among trees 
in fummer, in order to ihade their roots, and keep_ the 
ground inoitt, but this has come from perfons of no 
ikill ; but as others, may have been deceived by fuch 
advice, I imagine it may not be improper to give fome 
anfwer to this. And here I mull obferve, That if 
weeds are permitted to grow, they will draw away all 
moilture from the roots of the trees for their own 
nourilhment, fo that the trees will be thereby deprived 
of the kindly dews and the gentle ihowers of rain, 
which are of great fervice to young plantations j and 
thefe will be entirely drawn away by the weeds, which 
will prevent their penetrating the ground, fo that it 
is only the great rains which can defcend to the roots 
of the trees. And whoever has the lcaft doubt of this 
matter, if they will but try the experiment, by keep- 
ing one part of the plantation clean, and fuffer the 
weeds to grow on another, they will foon be con- 
vinced of the truth by the growth of the trees. And 
though this cleaning is attended with an expence, yet 
the fuccefs will overpay this, befide the additional 
pleafure of feeing the ground always clean. 
In the difpofition of trees in parks, and of flirubs and 
trees in gardens, there are very few of thofc who call 
themfelves defigners, who have had much regard to 
this particular ; for in mod of the modern planta- 
tions, it is not uncommon to fee an Oak, an Elm, 
or fome other large- growing tree planted where a 
Rofe-bufli, a, Honeyfuckle, or Sweet-briar, might 
. with more propriety occupy the fpace : fo that in a 
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few years, if thefe large trees are left growing, the 
whole plantation mult make a difagreeable appear- 
ance 5 but having already mentioned thefe things 
under the article of Gardens, I jfhall not enlarge 
farther on them here. 

PLANTING REVERS K : Dr. Agricola tells us, 
That he has made feveral experiments on the branches 
of foreign tree-, as well Orange as Laurel, which he 
• performed after the manner following he firlt (trip- 
ped the branches of ail the leaves ; then he $)ent and 
tied them, drefiecl them with ins noble mummy, and 
planted them the reverfe way, fo that nothing was to 
be feen of all the branches" but the 'great ends, and 
kept them during the winter in his (love. 
He adds, That thofe who have a mind to raife trees 
this way, which he calls monitrous fruit-trees, may 
raife Apples, Pears, Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, 
Mulberries, Walnut- trees, cVc. alfo Rofe- trees, Goofe- 
berry bullies, &c. which he direct to do fome thing 
more at large, as follows : 

Take thofe branches that are furniflicd with long fide 
fhoots or twigs, and bend the fide twigs in the joints 
toward the great branches, and tic them together with 
bafs or packthread ■, then drefs them with mummy, ei- 
ther with a brulli only near the ligature, and here and 
there on the joints, or dip them entirely into itj then 
having made a. deep hole in the ground fet the 
branches the reverfe way, fo that nothing but the long 
end of the branch appears above ground, the relt 
being covered with good, fat, and well broken earth. 
'J 'his being done, the littler branches will cake root in 
the joints every where.; then the buds will begin to 
lhoot, fo that you may fee fifty or fixty more branches 
fpring up, making an agreeable as well as monftrous 
figure. 

Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton had begun to put the fame 
into practice, and he gives directions for performing 
it as follows : 

Firft, to make choice of a young tree of one (hoot, 
either of Alder, Elm, or Willow, or any other tree 
that will take root eafily by laying, and to bend the 
extreme part of the lhoot gently down into the earth, 
and lb let it remain till it has taken root, fo that 
the plant then will referable an arch or bent bow above 
the ground. 

When this top end has well (truck new roots, to dig 
about the firlt root, and raife it gently .out of the 
ground, till the item is upright, and ib flake it up, 
otherwile it will be apt to bend. 

Then to prune thofe roots that are erected in the air, 
from the bruifes and wounds which they received in 
being dug up, and do over with a brum the pruned 
parts with the following coinpofition, moderately 
warm : 

Take four ounces of tallow, four ounces of bees- wax, 
two ounces of refin, and two ounces of turpentine, 
melted together in a pipkin. 

After tli is prune off all the buds or flioots that are 
upon the Item or plant, and drefs the wound with the 
fame compofition, to prevent any collateral fliootings, 
that may fpoil the beauty of the Item. 
Befides, care is to be taken, that the new-growing 
roots of this reverfed plant be well nourifhed 5 and 
therefore that part of the (hoot which was the larger, 
is to be cut away a little below the earth, that the 
Item may be better nouriflied, and its roots tranflated. 
Thefe experiments are curious but not ufeful, be- 
caufe thefe reverfed trees never (hoot perpendicular, 
but their branches incline to the ground, retaining 
their former method of growing. 
PLAT AN US. Tourn. Inft. K. H. 590. tab. 3%. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 954. |VAara»£>», . of n-AaTur, broad, 
becaufe the leaves of this tree are broad.] The Plane- 
tree. 

The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers growing feparate on the 
fame tree. The male flowers are collected in a round ball ; 
they have no petals* but have very fmall empalements % 
which have oblong coloured ftamina* terminated by four- 
cornered fummits. The female flowers have fmall fcaly 
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'mpalemtnts, and feveral fmatt concave petals* with fe- 
deral awl-Jbaped germen fining upon the fiyles % crowned 
by recurved ftigmas \ thefe are collected in large balls. The 
germen afterward turns to a roundijb feed fitting upon the 
briftly fiyle* and furrounded with downy hairs. 
This genus of plants' is ranged in the eighth fecYion 
of Linnasus's twenty-firft clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers fepa- 
rated on the fame plant, whofe male flowers have 
many ftamina. 
The Species are, 
. Platasvs" (Orientalis) foliis palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 
447. Plane-tree with band-Jhaped leaves. Platanus Ori- 
en talis verus. Park. Theat. 1427- true Eaftern 

Plane-tree. 

. Platanus \Qccidentalis) foliis lobatis. Hort. Cliff. 
447. Plane-tree with lobated leaves. Platanus Occiden- 
talis aut Virginienfis. Park. Theat. 1427. Occidental 
or Virginian Plane-tree. 

Thefe two are undoubtedly diftinct fpecies, but there 
are two others in the Englifli gardens, which I fup- 
pofc to be varieties that have accidentally rifen from 
feed ; one is titled the Maple-leaved Plane-tree, and 
the other is called the Spanifh Plane-tree. 
The firft fort, or Eaftern Plane-tree, grows naturally 
in Afia, where it becomes very large ; the ftem is tall, 
erect, and covered with a fmooth bark, which annu- 
ally falls off; it fends put many fide branches, which 
are generally a little crooked at their joints ; the 
bark of the young branches is of a dark brown, in- 
clining to a purple colour \ they are garniflied with 
leaves placed alternate.; their foot-flalks are an 
inch and a half long •, the leaves are feven inches 
long and eight broad, deeply cut into five fegments, 
and the two outer are flightly cut again into two 
more \ thefe fegments have many acute indentures on 
their borders, and have each a llrong midrib, with 
many lateral veins running to the fides \ the upper 
fide of the leaves are of a deep green, and the under 
fide pale. The flowers come out upon long; foot- 
ftalks or ropes hanging downward, each fuftaining 
five or fix round balls of flowers ; the upper, which 
are the largeft, are more than four inches in circum- 
ference •, thefe fit very clofe to the foot-ftalks. The 
flowers arc fo fmall as fcarce to be diftinguilhed with- 
out glafles ; they come out a little before the leaves, 
which is in the beginningof June; and in warm fummers 
the feeds will ripen late in autumn, and if left upon the 
trees will remain till fpring, when the balls fall to 
pieces, and the briftly down which furrounds the feeds, 
help totranfport them to a great diftance with the wind. 
The fecond fott grows naturally in moft parts of 
North America ; this tree alfo grows to a large fize, 
the ftem very ftrait, and of equal girt moft part of 
the length ; the bark is fmooth, and annually falls off 
like that of the other ; the branches extend wide on 
every fide ; the young ones have a brownifh bark, but 
the old ones have a gray bark ; the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves are three inches long j the leaves are feven 
inches long, and ten broad ; they are cut into three 
lobes or angles, and have feveral acute indentures on 
their borders, with three longitudinal midribs, and 
many llrong lateral veins. The leaves are of a light 
green on their upper fide, and paler on their under. 
The flowers grow in round balls like the former, but 
are fmaller. The leaves and flowers come out at the 
fame time with the former, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

That which is called the Maple-leaved Plane, is cer- 
tainly a ftminal variety of the Eaftern Plane, for 
the feeds which fcattered from a large tree of this 
kind in the Chelfea Garden have produced plants of 
that fort feveral times. This differs from the two 
forts before- mentioned, in having its leaves not fo 
deeply cut as thofe of the Eaftern Plane, but they 
arc divided into five fegments, pretty deep, but are 
not lobed as thole of the Occidental Plane. The foot- 
ftalks of the leaves are much longer than thofe of 
either of the former, and the upper furface of the 
leaves is rougher, fo that any perfon might take them 
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for different fpecies, who had not feen them rife from 
the fame feeds. 

The Spanilh Plane-tree has larger leaves than cither 
of the other forts, which are more divided than thofe 
of the Occidental Plane-tree, but not lb much as 
the Eaftern. Some of the leaves are cut into five and 
others but three lobes ; thefe are fharply indented on 
the edges, and are of a light green ; the foot-ftalks 
are lhorr, and covered with a fhort down; This is by 
fome called the middle Plane-tree, from its leaves be- 
ing Hi aped between thofe of the two other forts. It 
grows rather fafter than either of the other forts, but 
I have not feen any very large trees of this kind. 
The firft lbrt was brought out of the Levant to 
Rome, where it was cultivated with much coft and 
induftry. The greateft orators and ftatefmen among 
the Romans took great pleafure in their villas, which 
were furrounded with Platan i ; and their fondnefs for 
this tree became fo great, that we frequently read of 
their irrigating them with wine inftead of water. Pliny 
affirms, that there is no tree whatfoever, which fo 
well defends us from the heat of the fun in fummer, 
nor that admits it more kindly in winter, the branches 
being produced at a proportionable diftance to the 
largenefsof their leaves (which is what holds through 
all the different forts of trees yet known) fo than 
when the leaves are fallen in winter, the branches 
growing at a great diftance, eafily admit the rays of 
the fun. 

This tree was afterwards brought to France, where it 
was cultivated only by perfons of the firft rank - 9 and 
fo much was the ftiade of it prized, as that if any of 
the natives did but put his head under it, they exacted 
a tribute from him. 

It is generally fuppofed, that the introduction of this 
tree into England is owing to the great Lord Chancel- 
lor Bacon, who planted a noble parcel of them at 
Verulam, which were there very flouriihing fome 
• years fince, but have lately been deftroyed. But not- 
withftanding its having been fo long in England, yet 
there are but very few large trees to be feen of it at 
prefent 5 which may, perhaps, be owing to the great 
efteem the perfons of the laft age had for the Lime- 
tree, which was a fafhionable tree at that time, and 
being much eafier to propagate, and of a quicker 
growth during the three or four firft years than the 
Plane-tree, thereby it became the moft common tree 
for planting of avenues and lhady walks near habita- 
tions in England. But fince the defects of that tree 
have been more generally difcovered, the Elm has 
had the preference, and is now the moft commonly 
planted for fuch purpofes. 

However, notwithftanding what has been faid of the 
Plane-tree, of its backwardnefs in coming out in the 
fpring, and the fuddcn decay of its leaves in autumn, 
yet for the goodly appearance, and great magnitude 
to which it will grow, it deferves a place in large 
plantations, or lhady receflcs near, habitations j efpeci- 
ally if the plantation be defigned on a moift foil, or 
near rivulets of water, in which places this tree will 
arrive to a prod igio vis magnitude. 
We read of one of thefe trees, which was growing 
at a villa of the Emperor Caligula, whole trunk was 
fo large, as when hollowed, to make room therein, 
capacious enough to entertain ten or twelve perfons 
at a repafl, and for their fervants to wait upon them. 
And there is mention made of one of thefe trees, 
which was growing in the Eaftern country, which 
was of fp great a magnitude, that Xerxes made his 
army (which conlifted of feventeen hundred thoufand 
men) halt for fome days, to admire the beauty and 
tallnefs of this tree j and became fo fond of it, as to 
take his own, his concubines, and all the great per- 
fons jewels to cover it ; and was fo much enamoured 
with it, that for fome days, neither the concern of 
his grand expedition, nor intereft, nor honour, the 
neceflary motion of his prodigious army, could 
difluade him from it ; he lliled it, his Miftrefs, his 
Minion, his.Goddefs and when he was obliged 
to part with it, he caufed a figure of it to be 
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damped 'on a gold medal, which he continually wore 

abouc him. # , 

And fuch was the efteem which the people of Afia 
had for this tree, that wherever they e reeled any 
fumptuous buildings, the porticoes, which opened to 
the air, terminated in groves of thefe trees. 
The Eaftern Plane-tree is propagated cither from 
feeds, or by layers, the latter of which is generally 
pra&ifed in England; though the plants thus raifed fel- 
dorn make fo large (trait trees, as thofe which are 
produced from feeds; but it has been generally 
thought, that the feeds of this tree were not pro- 
ductive, becaufe they have not been fown at a proper 
feafon, nor managed in a right manner ; for I have 
had thoufands of the young plants fpring up from the 
feeds of a large tree, which fcattered upon the ground 
in a moift place ; and I fince find, that if thefe feeds 
are fown foon after they are ripe, in a moift fliady 
fituation, they will rife extremely well ; and the plants 
thus obtained, will make a confidcrable progrefs after 
the fecond year, being much hardier and lefs liable to 
lofe their tops in winter, than thofe which are propa- 
gated by layers. And fince the feeds of this tree fre- 
quently ripen well in England, they may be propa- 
gated in as great plenty as any other foreft-tree. 
The Virginian Plane-tree will grow extremely well 
from cuttings, if they are planted the beginning of 
October upon a moift foil ; and if they are watered in 
dry weather, will make a prodigious progrefs ; fo 
that in a few years from the planting, they will afford 
noble trees for planting of avenues, and other fhady 
walks ; and .their trunks are perfectly ftrait, growing 
nearly of the fame fize to a confiderable height, there 
being the leaft difference in the girt of this tree, for 
feveral yards upwards, of any other fort of tree what- 
foever. The Hon. Paul Dudley, Efq; in a letter to 
the Royal Society, mentions one of thefe trees, which 
he obferved in New England, whofe girt was nine 
yards, and held its bignefs a great way up, which tree, 
when cut down, made twenty-two cords of wood. He 
alfo fays, in the fame letter, That he had propagated 
many of thefe trees by cutting off (ticks or five or fix 
feet long, and fetting them a foot deep into the 
ground in the fpring of the year, when the feafon was 
wet, and that they always thrive bell in a moift foil. 
All the forts are propagated very eafily by layers, 
every twig of them will take root, if they are but 
pegged down and covered with earth ; thefe layers 
■will be well rooted in one year, when they fliould be 
cut off from the old trees or itools, and planted in 
a nurfery, where they may remain two or three 
years to get ftrength, after which they may be tranf- 
planted where they are to remain, for the younger 
thefe trees are planted the better they will thrive. An 
experiment of this I made in 1731, when I planted 
four of thefe trees, one of each fort, in the fame foil 
and fituation, at about twenty feet diftance from each 
other ; one of which, viz. the Spanifh Plane, whofe 
flem was eight inches in girt ; next to this, I planted 
one of the Maple-leaved Plane-tree, whofe girt was 
not three inches, but the latter is now much larger 
than the former, and gains more in one year than the 
other does in three j and the two others which were 
of a middle fize, have grown in a mean proportion 

between them. 
PLOUGHING OF LAND. 

There is not a greater improvement of arable land 
than that of well ploughing it, by which the foil is 
pulverized, and rendered fit to .receive the fibres of 
the plants ; and the oftener this is repeated, and the 
better it is performed, the greater improvement is made 
in the land. But there are not many of the practition- 
ers of the art of hufbandry, who attend enough to this 
part of it, mod of them contenting themfelves with 
going on in the old beaten road of their predece/Tors ; 
lb that the only perfons who have made great im- 
provement in this part of agriculture, are the great 
gardeners, who cultivate moft of their land with the 
plough ; therefore they have imitated, as near as polfi- 
ple, theufe of thp Ipade in labouring of their ground. 
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The difference between digging of land with the 
fpade, and that of ploughing, confifts in the parts of . 
the earth being much more divided by the former, 
than the latter method therefore thole gardeners, 
who are curious in the working of their land, oblige 
their labourers to (pit the ground as thin as poflible, 
that there may remain no large clods unbroken ; fo^ 
when land is ploughed, the fame regard Ihould be*" 
had to break and pulverize the parts as much as pof- 
fible ; for when there are great clods left unbroken, 
the fibres of plants never penetrate farther than the 
furface of them 5 fo that all the falts included in thefe 
lumps of earth are locked up, that the plants can re- 
ceive no benefit from them. And thefe clods, in pro- 
portion to their fize, make fuch interftices, that the 
air often penetrates through, and greatly injures the 
tender fibres of the roots. Therefore the oftener the 
land is ploughed, and the more the parts are i'eparated 
and pulverized, the better will the plants be nouriflied 
and fed ; but particularly in all ftrong land* this part 
of humandry will be the moft beneficial j but this can- 
not be effected under four or five ploughings, and by 
nfing fuch ploughs as have either two or four coul- 
ters, which will cut and ieparate the clods much bet- 
ter than it can be performed by the common plough ; 
and in the operation, great care fliould be had to the 
breadth of the furrow, for when thefe are made too 
broad, it will be impoffiblc to break and ieparate 
the parts fuflkiently. In fome counties, where the 
hufbandmen are not very expert in the nfe of the 
plough, I have feen gentlemen oblige them to plough 
by a line, and they have fet out the exact width of 
each furrow. This not only adds a neatnefs to the 
ground, but likewife, by keeping the furrows ftrait, 
and at equal dillances, the land will be more equally 
worked ; but many of the good ploughman in the 
counties near London, will direct the plough as 
ftrait by their eye, as if they were to ufe a line. 
Another thing to be obferved in ploughing of land 
is that of going to a proper depth, for if the furface 
only be broken up and pulverized, the roots of 
whatever plants are fown upon it will in a very fhort 
time reach the bottom, and meeting with the hard 
unbroken foil, they arc flopped from getting farther, 
and of confequence the plants will ftint in theirgrowth; 
for there arc few perfons who have attended enough 
to the downright growth of the roots of plants, and 
only have had regard to the roots of thofe plants, 
which are of a ftrong flefhy fubftance, and are called 
tap-roots, being in form of Carrots. Thefe they fup- 
pofe will require to have the land wrought to a greater 
depth, that the roots may run down, and be the 
longer, for in that particular their goodnefs confifts. 
But they do nut think that the fmall fibrous-rooted 
plants ever require fo much depth to run into the 
ground ; in this they are greatly miftaken, for I have 
traced the fmall fibres of Grafs and Corn above three 
feet deep in the ground. And if any peribn is curi- 
ous to obferve the length of the fibres of plants, if they 
will but plant one of each fort into a fmall pot of earth, 
and keep them duly watered till the plants are ad- 
vanced to flower, and then turn them out of the pots 
carefully, fo as not to break any of the fibres of the 
roots, and after feparating the earth from them, 
meafure the length of their roots, they will be found 
much greater than moft people imagine. I have my* 
felf frequently traced the roots of plants, which have 
furrounded the pots upward of twelve times * and the 
roots of fome ftrong-growing plants, which have 
gotten through the holes in the bottom of flower-pots, 
have in three months time extended themfelves ten 
or eleven feet from the plant ; therefore the deeper 
the ground is laboured, the greater benefit the plants 
will receive from it: but it muft be underftood of fuch 
land as the ftaple is deep enough to admit of this, 
for if the foil is (hallow, and either gravel, chalk, or 
(tone lie beneath, it will be very imprudent to turn up 
either of thefe ; therefore the depth of the furrows in 
fuch lands, muft be determined by the ftaple of the 
land. By the word ftaple muft be underftood all tha: 

10 F depth 
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depth of Toil next the furface, which is proper for j 
the growth of* vegetables. Where clay is next the I 
ilaple, provided it is not of the blue or iron-mould I 
fort, there will not be the fame danger of going a 
little deeper than the f taple, as in either of the be- 
fore- mentioned lorts of land ; for if the clay be of a 
fat nature, when it hath been well expofed to air, and 
often laboured, it will be capable of affording a 
large fhare of nourifliment to the crops. 
If between each ploughing of the land a harrow 
with long teeth is made ufe of to tear and break the 
clods, it will be of great fervicc to the land ; for the 
more it is ftirrcd by different inflrumcnts, the better 
will the parts be leparated and pulverized; fo that j 
the common method, as praclifed by the farmers, when 
they fallow their land, is far from anfwering the in- 
tention, for they plough up the ground, leaving it in 
great clods for fome months, and frequently, during 
tl\i r > time, Thililes and all bad weeds are fuffered to 
grow upon the land, to exhauft the goodnefs of it ; 
and pvrhaps, jult before the feeds arc foWn, they 
give it two more plough ings. This is what the far- 1 
mcrscall good hufbandry ; but if inftcad of this me- 
thod they would labour the ground often with the 
plough, a harrow, and heavy roller, to break and 
Jeparate the parts, and never iuifer any weeds to grow 
upon the land during its lying fallow, I am lure they I 
would find their account in it iirit, by the growth | 
and increaie of their crops, and afterward byafaving 
in the weeding ; for if no weeds are fuffered to grow 
to lhed their feeds, during the time of fallowing the I 
land, there will but few come up when the ground is 1 
.fown, incomparifon witli what would otherwife be in 
the common human dry. 

In many of the old gardens near London, which are 
occupied by the kitchen-gardeners, when the upper 
furface of the ground is cxhaulled by the continual 
crops which they get from it, it is a common method 
to trench the ground two or three fpades depth, and 
turn the bottom foil upward; and by this the land is 
frefh, and produces very good crops for fome years 
after. And in imitation of this many of the farming 
gardeners, who make ufe of the plough, have two 
or three men following the plough in the furrows, who 
turn up a fpit in the bottom of each furrow ; and 
where the foil is good, they throw it on the furface, 
but if otherwife, they level it in the bottom, and this 
loolening of the ground renders it capable of admitting 
the roots of the plants. 

The ploughing already mentioned is intended to pre- 
pare the land for the reception of the feeds which 
are propofed to be fown, and as was before obferved, 
the ofcener ami better this is performed, the more the 
land will produce. But, belide this, there will be a 
neceffity for ftirring the ground to deltroy the weeds, 
after the crop is growing; for if the weeds are fuf- 
fered to grow with the crop, they will draw away moll 
of the nourifliment, and greatly lefien their produce. 
Therefore in gardens this work is generally performed 
by hand, with an inflrument called a hoe, unlefs 
when the ground is very ftiff, and fubjecl: to bind ; in 
which cafe it will be proper to make ufe of forks to 
break and loofen the earth between the crops, and 
the oftener this is repeated, the better will the crops 
iucceed, and this hufbandry I have feen attended with 

. great advantage. But in the large open fields of 
Tk'ans, J'eas, and other large-growing plants which 
arc planted in rows, the ground between may be fre- 
quently (tirred with a (mail fwing-plough, which will I 
detfroy the weeds, pulverize the ground, and give . 
nourishment to the crop.; for as all land is apt to 
bind, or the parts coalefce by lying unftirred, the more 
and oftener it is flirred, the better it will be kept ;l 
loofe, and thereby rendered proper for the growth of 
plants. This fort of ploughing is termed horfe- ' 
hoeing, and there being a particular treatife upon this j 
iort of hufbandry written by Mr. Jethro Tull, of ! 
Shelboum, in Berkfhire, in which the inftruments are • 
figured and defcribed, I (hall refer thofe, who are 

.delirous to pracYife this hufbandry, to the book, it- I 
felf, and (hall only take no.tice, that although the in- 
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- ft rumen t ufed in this operation is a plough, yet 
it is termed hoeing, as it is intended to deftroy the 
weeds, and to fttr the ground but a fmall depth, to 
diftinguifh it from the common ploughing to pre- 
pare the land for the crop. 
PLUMBAGO. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 140. tab. 58. 
L.in. Gen. Plant. 196. Leadworr. 

The Charactj-rs are, 
The fewer has a tubnlous, five-cornered^ permanent em~ 
palement of one leafy which is indented at the top into five 
parts ; // hath one petal which is funnel-Jhaped y and a 
cylindrical tube which is narrow at the top. The brim is 
cut into five parts which are oval and fpreading ; it has 
five awl-jhaped ftamina fituatcd in the tube* fitting upon 
the valves of the neRarium^ which includes the germen. 
The fmall oval germen fuftains a fingle ftyle the length of 
the tube, crowned by a flender five-pointed ftigtna. The 
germen afterward becomes a fingle oval feed included in 
the empalement. 

This genus of plantj h ranged in the firft lection of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which includes the plants whofo 
flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Plumbago (Europ<tra) foliis amplexicaulibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 53. Leadwort with leaves embracing the ftalks. 
Plumbago quorundam. Gluf. Hift. 123. Leadwort or 
Toothwort. 

2. Plumbago (Zeylanica) foliis petiolatis ovatis glabris, 
caule geniculis giblofis. Lin. Sp. 215. Hort. Cliff. 53. 
Leadwort with leaves having foot -ftalks. Plumbago 
Americana, betai folio ampliori. Plum. Cat. Ameri- 
can Leadwort with a larger Beet leaf 
Thefe -are all the forts which I have obferved in the 
Englifh gardens. The firft fort grows naturally in 
the fouth of France, in Italy, and Spain ; it hath a 
perennial root, which ftrikes deep into the ground, 
from which arife many flender ftalks about three feet 
and a half high, which are channelled, and garnifhed 
with oval fpear-fhaped leaves about three inches long 
and two broad, whofe bale embrace the ftalks ; they 
are fmooth, entire, and of a grayifh colour. The upper 
part of the ltalks fend out many fide branches which 
are flender, and garnifhed with fmall leaves. Thefe, 
and alio tiie principal ftalks, are terminated by tufts 
of either blue or white flowers, which are fmall, tunnel- 
fliaped, and have pretty long tubes, and are fucceeded 
by oblong, rough, 'hairy feeds. This plant (cldom 
flowers till toward the end of October in England, and 
unlefs the autumn proves warm, does not flower here, 
fo never produces ripe feeds. There is a variety of this 
with white flowers and pale ftalks, which is fuppofed 
to have rifen from the feeds of the former. 
The ftalks of this decay in the winter, and new ones 
come up the following fpring ; they are propagated 
here by parting of their roots, which fend out heads 
in plenty. Thefe may be divided at any time when 
the weather is mild, from the time the ftalks decay, 
till the roots begin to fhoot in the fpring ; it fhould 
have a light foil and a warm fituation, otherwife it 
will not flower here. The roots fhould be allowed 
room to fpread, and the ftalks require fupport, and if 
the plants are kept clean from weeds, and the ground 
between them dug every winter, it is all the* culture 
they require. 

It is called Dcntillaria or Toothwort by many au- 
thors, who recommend its virtues in curing the tooth- 
ach, being of a hot cauftic nature like Fellitory of 
Spain. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in both Indies ; this 
is a perennial plant, with a ftrong fibrous root, from 
which arife many flender ftalks, which grow near four 
feet high, garnifhed with fmooth, oval, fpear-fhaped 
leaves about three inches long, and one and a half 
broad near their bale, ending in acute points, which 
are placed alternate, Handing upon fhort foot-ftalks. 
. The upper part of the ftalks divide irito fmall 
branches, garnifhed -with fmall oval leaves, and ter- 
minate in fpikes of "flowers, which have long flender 
tubes, cut into five fegments at the brim, which fpread 
open ; thefe are fucceeded by oblong feeds covered 
with the prickly empalement. The upper part of 
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• the (talks, and the empalements of the flowers- are ve- 
ry glutinous, (ticking to the ringers if -touched, and 
the fmall flies .which fettle upon them are fattened, fo 
cannot get off again. This plant is too tender to thrive 
iin the open air in England, fo requires to be«kept in 
a moderate ftove, where they will continue flowering 
great part of the year and thofe flowers which appear 
early in the fummer, will be fucceeded by ripe feeds 
in autumn. 

■ This .is propagated by feeds, which fhould befbwn 
on a .good hot- bed in the fpring, where 'the plants 
will come up in about five or fix weeks. When thefe 
are fit to remove, they fhould be each planted into a 
feparate fmall pot -filled with light loamy earth, and 
plunged into a hot- bed of tan, obferving to fcreen 
them from the fun till they have taken new root; 
afterward they muft be treated like other plants from 
the fame country. In the fummer they mould have a 
large fhare of frefli air admitted to them in warm 
weather, and require water every other day in mode- 
ration. In winter they fhould be kept in a mode- 
rate temperature of warmth, and mult be more fpa- 
ringly watered. With this management the roots will 
abide federal years, and produce plenty of flowers 
and feeds. 

P L U M-T R E E. See Prukus. 

P LUME'R I A. Tourn. Init. R. M. 659. tab. 439. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 263. Red Jafminc ; in French, Fran- 
gipanier. 

The Characters are, 

The flower has a fmall obtufe empalcment divided into five 
parts it kath one funnelfhaped petal, with a long tube 
enlarging upward, cut into five oblong oval fegments at 
the top, which fpread open ; it hath five awl-fhaped 
flam in a fit ua ted in the center of the tube, terminated by 
fummits which elefc together, and an oblong bifid germ en 
with fcarce any flyle, crowned by a double acute flignia. 
• *tbe germen afterward becomes a long, fwelling, acute- 
pointed cap fide with one cell, filled with winged feeds placed 
over each other like fcales of fijh, faflened at their bafc to 
the fides of the capfule. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants whole 
flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Plumeria (Rubra) foliis ovato-oblongis, pctiolis bi- 
g'landulofis. Hort. Cliff. 76. P/umeria with oblong oval 
leaves, whefc foot-ftalhs have two glands, Plumcria 
flore rofeo odoratiftimo. Inft. R. H. 659. Plumcria 
with a Kofc-coloured fweet-fcentcd flower commonly called 
•in the IF eft -hi dies Red Jafminc, 

2. Plumeria (Tncarnata) foliis ovato-oblongis, ramis 
patulis, floribus corymbofis. Plumeria with oblong oval 
leaves, fpreading branches, and flowers growing in a co- 
rymbus. Plumeria flore majore odorato & incarnate 
Plumeria with a larger fweet-fcented and incarnate flower ', 
called in the Weft-Indies the Japan-tree, 

3. Plumeria (Alba) foliis lanceolatis rcvolutis, pedun- 
culis fuperne tuberofis. Lin. Sp. Plant.- 4 10. Plumcria 
with fpear-fljaped leaves which turn backward, whefe 
foot-ftalks have fwcllings on the upper fide. Plumeria 
More niveo, foliis longis anguftis & acuminatis. Inft. 
R. H. Plumeria with a fnowy flower* and long narrow- 
pointed leaves. 

4. Plumeria (Nivea) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis obtufis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 210. Plumeria with fpear-Jhaped obtufe 
leaves having foot-ftalks. Plumeria flore niveo, • foliis 
brevioribus & obtufis. Inft. R. H. Plumeria with a 
fnowy flo-wer, and fljorter blunt leaves. 

5. Plumeria (Africana) foliis lineari-lanceolatis longif- 
fimis. Plumcria ,with very long, narroiv, fpear-fhaped 
leaves. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Dr. Tour- 
nefort, in honour of Father Plumer, who was bota- 
nift to the late King of France, and a long time in 
America fearching after new plants 5 and has publifhcd 
a catalogue of the plants he difbovered, with fcveral 
new genera which he constituted, in two volumes in 
folio, with figures and defcriptions of many of the 
plants. • 
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The firft fort grows naturally in the Spanim Welt- 
Indies, from whence it was tranfplanted into molt of 
the iflands in the Weft-Indies, where it is cultivated 
in the gardens for ornament. It rifes to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet ; the (talk is covered with a 
dark green bark, having marks where the leaves are 
fallen off. The (talks are fucculent, and abound with 
a milky juice, but within they are fomcwhat ligneous. 
Toward the top they put out a few thick fucculent 
branches, which are garnifhed at their ends with oval 
oblong leaves of a light green colour, having a large 
midrib and many tranfverfe veins thefe are full of a 
milky juice. At the ends of the branches come out 
the flowers in clufters ; they are lhaped like thofe of 
the Oleander or Rofe Bay, having one petal which is 
tubulous, and cut into five oval obtufe fegments which 
fpread open, of a pale red colour, and have an agree- 
able odour. When the flowers are paft, the germen 
becomes a long fwclling pod filled with fiat winged 
•feeds, lying over each other like the fcales of fifli. It 
ulually flowers here in July and Augult, but is never 
fucceeded by pods in England. 

The fecond fort I received from the ifland of Sn 
Chriftopher's by the name of Japan-tree this fort is 
very rare in the Englifh fettlements atprefent, having 
been but lately introduced from the Spanifh Weft- 
Indies. It is in leaf and ftem very like the firft, but 
the ftalks do not rile fohigh - 9 they divide into ftrong 
fpreading brandies, which are filled with a milky 
juice ; the leaves arc of a thicker confiftence than thofe 
of the firft, and their veins are larger ; the flowers of 
this are of a paler colour, and are produced in much 
larger clufters; It is very common to have upward 
of twenty of thefe flowers open in one bunch, and a 
number to fucceed thefe as they decay, fo that the 
clufters have continued in -beauty upward of two 
months, during which time they make a molt beau- 
tiful appearance in the ftove, and have a very agree- 
able flavour. 

The third fort grows plentifully at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds. He 
alfo obferved fome plants of this kind at Jamaica. 
This is not near fo beautiful as the two former forts, 
the flowers being fmaller, and produced in lefs 
bunches, and are moreover of fhorc duration. But 
for the beauty of their Items and leaves, and for the 
lake of variety, they deferve room in every curious 
collection of plants. • " 

The fourth fort was difcovered by Dr. Houftoun, 
growing in great plenty near Carthagena in the Spa- 
nilh Weft-Indies, from whence lie fent the feeds to 
England. This fort produces fmall white flowers, re- 
fembling thofe of the third, fo is lefs valuable than 
the two firft. 

The feeds of the fifth fort were fent me by Mr. 
Richard, gardener to the King of France at Ver- 
failles ; they were brought from Senegal by Monfieur 
Adanfon, who was fome years in that country in 
fearch of plants. This hath a ftalk very like the firfi: 
fort, but the leaves are nine or ten inches long, and 
not more than two inches broad ; they are thick, fuc- 
culent, and full of a milky juice, a little roundifhat 
their bafc, but end in acute points. The flowers of 
this fort are faid to be yellow, but as the plants have 
not yet flowered here, I can give no farther account 
of them. 

All thefe plants may be propagated by feeds, which 
muft be procured from the countries where they natu- 
rally grow; they fhould be fown in pots filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners 
bark •, and when the plants are come up about two 
inches high, they fhould be tranfplanted into feparate 
fmall pots rilled with light fandy earth, and plunged 
into the hot-bed again, obferving to fhade them from 
the heat of the fun in the middle of the day, until 
they have taken root ; but they muft not have much 
water, for as all the forts are very fucculent, being 
full of a milky juice, fomewhat like the Euphorbiums, 
moifture will caufe them to rot. In hot weather the 
plants fhould have a pretty large (hare 6f frefh air 

admitted 
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admitted to them, by railing the glades of the hot- 
bed every day, in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, to prevent their drawing up weak. Toward 
Michaelmas, when the nights begin to be cold, the 
plants mould be removed into the ftove, and plunged 
into the bark-bed, where they muft remain during 
the winter. As thefe plants all caft their leaves in the 
middle of winter, and continue deftitute of them till 
about the beginning of May, fo during that time, 
they fhould be watered very Cparingly, becaufe they 
are in more danger of rotting, while they are in a 
. lefs active (late, by too much moifture, than when 
they are furniflied with leaves, through which the 
moifture is more freely perfpired. 
All thefe forts are too tender to thrive in the open air 
of this country in the funimer feafon, therefore fhould 
be con Clan tly preferve'd in the Clove, where, in warm 
weather, they muft have a large Chare of free air, 
but in cold weather they muft be kept very warm. 
While they are young, it will be proper to continue 
them in the bark- bed but when they have obtained 
ftrength, they may be placed in a dry ftove, where 
they will thrive well, provided they are kept in a mo- 
derate temperature of heat, and have not too much 
water. 

Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
which mould be taken from the old plants two months 
before they are planted, during which time they 
/hould be laid on 'the flues in the ftove, that the part 
which joined to the old plant may be healed over be- 
fore they are planted, otherwife they will rot. Thefe 
cuttings fhould be planted in fmall pots filled with 
light Candy earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obferving to (hade them in the 
heat of the day from the fun, and refrefti them once 
in a week or ten days with water, but it muft be given 
to them fparingly each time. If the cuttings fucceed, 
they will have taken root in about two months, when 
they lhould have a larger Chare of air to harden them 
by degrees to bear the fun and air, and afterward may 
be treated as the old plants. 

The milky juice of thefe plants is very cauftic, and 
reckoned poifonous. In cutting off any of the branches 
of the plants, if the knife be not immediately cleaned, 
the juice will corrode it, and turn the blade almoft 
black in a very little time, fo as not to be cleaned off 
again ; and if dropped on linen will caufe it to wafli in 
holes, equal to aquafortis. 
PODOPHYL LU M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 571. Ana- 
podophyllum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 239. tab. 122. 
Duck's-foot, or May Apple. 

The Characters are, 
The bud of the flower it inclofed in a large, three-leaved 
coloured empakment in form of a fpatba or fheatb. The 
flower has nine roundifo concave petals which are plaited 
on their borders, f mailer than the cmpalement \ it has a 
rotmdifb germen without a ftyle, crowned by a plaited ob- 
tufe ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an oval 
capfule of one cell, crowned by the ftigma, filled with 
roundijh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fir ft feet ion of 
Lin nanus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have many ftamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of this genus at prefent 
in the Englilh gardens, viz. 
Podophyllum (Peltatum) foliis peltatis Iobatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 505. Duck's-foot with target-fhaped leaves 
having lobes. Anapodophyllum Canadenfe Morini. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 219. Canada Duck's-foot of 
JHorinus. 

This plant grows naturally in many parts of North 
America. The root is compofed of many thick tu- 
bers which are faftcned together by flefliy fibres, which 
fpread, and propagate greatly under ground, fending 
out many fmaller fibres which ftrike downward. In 
the fpring arife fevcral foot-ftalks about fix inches 
high, which divide into two fmaller, each fuftaining 
one leaf, compofed of five, fix, or feven lobes, the 
rive middle being deeply indented at the top 5 thefe 
join together at their bafe, where the foot-ftalk meets,. 
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which is fattened to the under fide of the leaf like the 
handle of a target 5 the leaves are fmooth, and of a 
light green. At the divifion of the foot-ftalk comes 
out the flower, with a large empalement covering ic 
like a Cheat h i the flower hath nine pretty large con- 
cave white petals, which are round ifti at the top, and 
plaited on their borders. In the center is fituated a 
large, roundifh, oval germen, crowned by a plaited 
obtuie ftigma, and furrounded by a great number of 
fhort ftamina, terminated by oblong, erec% yellow 
fummits. The flowers appear in May,' and when 
they fall off, the germen fwells to a fruit of the fize 
and Chape of the common Hip or fruit of the wild Role. 
This is at firft green, but when ripe changes to a yel- 
low colour, inclofing fever al roundifh feeds fattened 
to the placenta. 

This plant propagates Co faft by its creeping roots, as 
that few perfonsare at the trouble of fowing the feeds. 
Every part of the root will grow, fo they may be an- 
nually parted, either in autumn when their leaves da- 
cay, or in the fpring juft before the roots begin to 
fhoot ; they require no other culture but to keep them 
clean from weeds. It loves a light loamy foil and a 
Chady fituation, and is fo hardy as feldom to be in- 
jured by the froft. 

POINCIANA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 619, tab. 391. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 462. Barbadoes Flower-fence, or 
Spanilh Carnations ; in French, Poincillade. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of five oblong 
concave leaves which fall off. The flower has five une- 
qual petals four of them are nearly equal and roundifh, 
but tke-fiftb is larger, deformed, and indented. It bath 
ten long, briftly, rtfing ftamina, terminated by oblong fum- 
mits, and an awl-fhaped declining germen which fits upon 
the ftyle the length of the ftamina, and is crowned by an 
acute ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 
tompreffed pod, with fever al tranfverfe partitions ; in each 
of thefe is lodged afingle flat tiflj feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linnasus's tenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this genus in the 
Englifli gardens, viz. 

Poinciana (Pulcherrima) aculeis geminis. Hort. Upfal. 
10 1. Flower-fence with double fpines. Poinciana fl ore 
pulcherrimo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 619. Poinciana with 
a moft beautiful flower. 

There are two varieties of this which were difcovered 
by the late Dr. Houftoun in the SpaniCh Weft-Indies. 
One of thefe hath a red, and the other a yellow 
flower ; but as there appears to be no other difference 
in the plants from the common fort, they muft be 
fuppoJed only accidental variations which have rifen 
from feeds. 

This plant grows naturally in both Indies-, it is plant- 
ed in hedges to divide the lands in Barbadoes, from 
whence it had the title of FJower-fence •, it is alio 
called SpaniCh Carnations by fome of the inhabitants 
of the Britifh iflands in the Weft-Indies. It rifes with 
a ftrait ftalk ten or twelve feet high, which is covered 
with a fmooth gray bark, and is fome times as thick 
as the fmall of a man's leg, dividing into Ceverai 
fpread ing branches at the top, which are armed at 
each joint with two Cliort, flrong, crooked fpines, and 
are garnifhed with decompound winged leaves, each 
leaf being compofed of fix or eight pair of fimple 
winged leaves, the lower pair being com poled of four 
or five pair of lobes, the others gradually increafing 
in their number toward the top, where they decreafe 
again, and are fmaller. The lobes are three quarters 
of an inch long, and almoft half an inch broad at their 
points, lettering gradually to their bafe ; they are of 
a light green colour, and when bruifed emit a ftrong 
odour. 

The branches are terminated by loofe fpikes of flow- 
ers, which are fome times formed into a kind of pyra- 
mid, and at others they are difpofed more in form of 
an umbel. Theibot-ftalkof each flower is near three 
inches long j the flower is compofed of five petals 

which 
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which are roundifh at the top, but are contracted to 
narrow tails at their bafe they fpread open, and are 
beautifully variegated with a deep red or Orange co- 
lour, yellow, and fome fpots of green ; they have a 
very agreeable odour. In the center of the flower is 
fituated a (lender ftyle above three inches long, upon 
which the germen fits, and is accompanied by ten fta- 
inina nearly of the fame length with the ftyle, termi- 
nated by oblong fummits. After the flower is paft, 
the germen becomes a broad flat pod about three 
inches long, divided into three or four cells by tranf- 
verfe partitions, each including one flattilh. irregular 
feed. The leaves of this plant are ufed inftead of Se- 
na in the Weft-Indies to purge, and in Jamaica the 
plant is titled Sena. 

Ligon fays the feeds of this plant were firft carried to 
Barbadoes from Cape Verd Iflands, and the beauty of 
the flowers was fuch, that the inhabitants foon fpread 
it over that ifland, and afterward it was tranfported 
into moft of the neighbouring iflands. This may have 
been fo, but it is very certain that the plant grows 
naturally in Jamaica, where the late Dr. Houftoun 
found it in the woods at a great diftance from any 
fettlements. He alfo found it growing naturally at 
La Vera Cruz, and at Campeachy, where he alfo 
found the two varieties with red and yellow flowers. 
The only difference between thefe and the firft fort be- 
ing in the colour of their flowers, and their branches 
having fewer fpines. 

The feeds of this plant are annually brought over in 
plenty from the Weft-Indies, which, if fown upon a 
hot-bed, will rife eafily. When the plants are come 
up, they fhould be tranfplanted each into a fmall pot, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferv- 
ing to fhadc them from the fun till they have taken 
root j after which you muft give them air in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the feafon •, they muft: be fre- 
quently refrefhed with water in fummer. When the 
plants have filled the pots with their roots, they ftiould 
be fliaken out, and placed into larger ones, that their 
roots may have room to fpread. If care be taken to 
water and fhift the in as often as is neceffary, they 
will grow to be three feet high the firft feafon. At 
Michaelmas the pots mould be plunged into a frelh 
hot-bed of tanners bark in the ftove, which fhould 
be kept to the Ananas heat marked on the botanical 
thermometers, and frequently refrefhed with water, 
but they muft not have it in large quantities, which 
is very injurious to thefe plants at that feafon. The 
earth which thefe plants fhould be planted in, muft 
be frefh, light, and fandy (but not over-rich,) in 
which they wiil ftand the winter better than if planted 
in a ftrongcr foil. When the plants are grown large, 
there muft be great care taken when they arc fhifted 
into larger pots, not to fuffer the ball of earth to fall 
from their roots ; for when this happens, the plants 
feldom furvive it. 

Thefe plants muft conftantly remain in the bark-ftove, 
where in warm weather they fhould have a large (bare 
of air, but they muft not be expofed to cold •, they 
are very impatient of moifture in winter, and, if 
damp feizes their top, it very often kills the plants, 
or at leaft occafions the lofs of their heads. With 
proper management they will grow much taller here 
than they ufually do in Barbadoes, but their ftems 
will not be larger than a man's finger, which is oc- 
cafioned by their being drawn up by the glaflcs of 
the ftove. I have had fome of thefe plants near 
eighteen feet high in the Chelfea Garden, which have 
produced their beautiful flowers fome years. Thefe 
flowers have always appeared in December, but in the 
Weft-Indies I am informed they flower twice a year, at 
■which times they make a moft beautiful appearance. 

POKE VIRGINIAN. See Phytolacca. 

POLEMONIUM. .Tourn. Inft. R. H. 146. tab. 
61. kin. Gen. Plant. 200. [fo called, according to 
Pliny, from voXqueTv, Gr. to wage war, on account of 
the contefts which arofe betwixt two princes, each 
afluming the honour of the difcovery of it to himfelf.] 
Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder. 
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Tne Characters are, 
The Jlower has a permanent enipalement of one leaf, which 
is cut into five fegments it has one petal* of the wheel 
Jhape. The tube is very Jhort ; the upper part* which is 
divided, fprcads open. It hath Jive Jhmlcrflaimna which 
are infer ted in the valves if the tube ; thefe are inclined, 
and are fhorter than the petal, 'and are terminated ly 
toundifh fummits. In the bottom of the tube is ftiuatei 
an acute oval gennen, fup parting a fiender ftyle which 
is casual with the petal, crowned by a revolving jtrifid ftig- 
ma. The germen afterward turns to a tbree-(,qry:ercd cvcil 
capfule having three cells, filled with irregular acute* 
pointed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fcc~Uon of 
Linnanis's fifth clafs, which includes thofe "plants 
whofe flowers have live flamina and One It vie. 
The Species are, 

Polemonium [Cartdewri) calycibus corollre tubo lon- 
gioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 162. Greek Valerian, with an 
empalenient longer than the tube of the flower. Polemo- 
nium vulgare cierulcum. Tourn. Init. R. H. 146. 
Common blue Greek Valerian. 

Polemonium (Reptans) foliis pinnatis, radicibus rcp- 
tatricibus. Flor. Virg. 22. Greek Valerian, zvith iviv.gt'd 
leaves and a creeping root. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many parts of Eu- 
rope.; it has been difcovered growing wild in Carle- 
ton Beek, and about Malham Cove near Craven, in 
Yorklhire. Of this there are two or three varieties, 
one with a white, and the other a variegated flower, 
and another with variegated leaves. 
This plant has winged leaves, which arc compofed of. 
feveral pair of lol?es placed alternately. The lower 
leaves have eleven or twelve pair, and' are terminated 
by an odd one ; thefe are broad eft at their bafe, end- 
ing in points, and fit clofe to the midrib. The ftalks 
rile near a foot and a half high they are hollow, 
channelled, and are garniflicd with winged leaves of 
the fame form with the lower, but decreafe upward 
in their fize, and arc terminated by bunches of flow- 
ers which fit very clofe they have each one petal, 
which has a fhort tube, cut into five roundifh feg- 
ments at the top ; they are chiefly of a beautiful blue 
colour, and have each five ftamina, which arc termi- 
nated by yellow fummits. Thefe flowers appear the 
latter end of May, and arc fuccceded by oval acute- 
pointed capfulcs, with three cells filled with irregular 
feeds, which ripen in A u gull. 

Thefe plants are eafily propagated by fowing their 
feeds in the fpring upon a bed of light earth, and 
when they arc come up pretty ltrong, they fhould be 
pricked out into another bed of the fame light earth 
about four or five inches afunder, obferving to Ihade 
and water them until they have taken root-, after 
which they will require no farther care, but to keep 
them clear from weeds until Michaelmas, at which 
time they muft be tranfplanted into the borders of 
the flower-garden, where, being intermixed with dif- 
ferent forts of flowers, they will make a beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

This plant is not naturally of long duration, but by 
taking them up in autumn and parting of them, they 
may be continued fome years ; but as the feedling 
Plants always flower much ftronger than the offsets, 
few perfons ever propagate them by flips. 
The fort with white flowers will frequently arife from 
the feeds of the blue, as will alfo that with variegated 
flowers, but thefe may be continued by parting of 
their roots. 

The fort with variegated leaves is preferved by part- 
ing of their roots, becaufc the plants raifed from 
feeds would be fubjec*t to degenerate and become 
plain. The belt time to part them Ls about Michael- 
mas, that they may take good root before the cold 
weather prevents them. Thefe fhould have a frefh 
light foil, but if it be too rich, their roots will rot in 
winter, or the ftripes of the leaves will go off in the 
fummer. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
parts of North America. This hath creeping roots, 
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by which it multiplies very faft. The leaves have 
fcldom more than three or four pair of lobes, .which; 
flahd at a much greater di fiance from each other than 
thofe of the common fort; they are of. a darker! 
preen. . The lobes are narrow, and are placed alter- 
nately 5 1 .the ( £lalks rile nine or ten inches high, fend- 
ing out branches their whole length. The flowers! 
are produced in lpofe bunches, Handing upon pretty 
long foot-ftalks ; they are fmaller than thofe of the. 
common fort, and arc of a lighter blue colour. 
This fort maybe propagated by feeds. in the fame 
manner as the common fort, or by parting of their 
roots in autumn, and is equally hardy with the com- 
mon fort. 

POLIANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 3S4.. Hyacin-; 
thus. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 344. tab. 1S0. The Tube- 
rofe. 

The Characters are, 
T'l;c flozver has no empalemeut ; it has one petal which is 
fuunclf piped. iT'he tube is cbloug and incurved ; the 
brim is cut into fx oval fegments zchich fpread open. It 
hath fx thick fla mi na fit na ted in the chaps of the petal? 
terminated by linear junnnits, which arc longer than the \ 
ftamina. hi the hot tan of tbj tube is fit u a ted a roundifj 
germcn, fuppori'wg a fender fly Ic, crozvned by a thick y frifld, 
honey- bearing fiigma. The germ en afterward turns to an 
cbtufe, rotindifj ', three-cornered capfule having three cells? 
which are filed with plain half-round feeds difpofed in a 
double range. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of- 
Lin nanus's iixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have fix {lamina and one flyle. 

"We have but one Si'ecif.s of this genus, viz. I 
1"*om antm rcs (Tubcrofa) floribus alternis. Hort. Cliff. 
127. Polianthcs with flowers placed alternately. Hya- 
cinthus Indicus tuberofus, flore Narciffi. C. B. P. 42. I 

Tuberous Indian Hyacinth, with a flower like Narcijfits? I 
commonly called Tuberofe. 

The varieties of this are the Tuberofe with a double 
flower, the tlripcd-lcaved Tuberofe, and the Tube- I 
role with a fmaller flower •, the laffc is mentioned by 
feveral authors as a diftincl: fpecics, but is certainly a 
variety. Cafpar Bauhin titles it Hyacinthus Indicus 
tuberofus, flore Hyacinthi orientalis. Pin. 47. i. e. 
Indian tuberous Hyacinth, with a flower like the Earl- 
em Hyacinth. This lort is frequent in the fouth of 
France, from whence the roots have been often 
brought to England early in the fpring, before thofe 
roots have arrived from Italy, which are annually 
imported the flalks of this are weaker, and do not 
rife lb high, and the flowers are fmaller than thofe of 
the common Tuberofe, but in other refpedls is the 
fame. 

The Tuberofe grows naturally in India, from whence 
it w.is fir ft brought to Europe, where it now thrives 
in the warmer parts, as well as in its native foil. The 
" Gcnocfe are the people who cultivate this plant, to 
furnifh all the other countries where the roots cannot j 
be propagated without great trouble and care, and 
from thence the roots are annually fent to England, 
Holland, and Germany. In moll parts of Italy, Sicily, 
and Spain, the roots thrive and propagate without 
care, where they are once planted. 
This plant has been long cultivated in the Englifh I 
gardens for the exceeding beauty and fragrancy of its 
flowers •, the roots of this are annually brought from 
Genoa, by the pcrfons who import Orange-trees ; for I 
as thefe roots arc too tender to thrive in the full ground 
in England, fo there arc few perfons who care to take 
the trouble of nurfing up their offsets, till they be- 
come blowing roots, becaufe it will be two or three 
years.before they arrive to a proper fize for producing I 
flowers ; and as they mull be protected from the froft I 
in winter, the trouble and expence of covers is greater 
than the roots arc worth •, for they arc generally Ibid 
pretty reafonablc^ by thofe who import them from I 
Italy. I 

The double flowering is a variety of the firfl, which 
was obtained from the feed by Monf Lc Cour, of Ley- 
den in Holland, who for many years was lb tenacious ] 
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■ of parting wid? any of. the roots, even after he had pro- 
pagated them in, luch. plenty as to have more than he 
could plant, Jo, he caufed them to be cut in pieces, 
f that he might. ,haye the .vanity;. jp boaft of; being the 
only perfon in Europe ,who was poflefled of this flower; 
but of late, years the roots haye.been fpread into many 
, parts, and as there is no other method, to propagate 
this but but by the offsets, ; moft people who have had 
of this fort are careful to , multiply and increafe it ; 
which is done by planting the offsets upon a moderate 
hot-bed, early in March, and covering the bedin cold 
weather with, mats or ftraw, and in fummer they muft 
have plenty of water in dry weather. In this bed the 
roots may remain till the leaves decay in autumn, but 
if there fhould happen any froft before that time, the 
bed ihould, be covered to guard the roots from the 
froft, bceaufe if the froft enters fo low as to reach the 
roots it will kill them ; and if the leaves are injured 
by the froft, it will weaken the roots. Where there 
is due care taken to fcreen them from froft, and too 
much wet, it will be the belt way to let the roots re- 
main in the bed till the end of November or the be- 
ginning of December, provided hard frofts do not fee 
in fooner; for the Icfs time the roots arc out of the 
ground, the itrongerthey will be, and the loonerthey 
will flower; when the roots are taken up, they fhould 
be cleaned from the earth, and laid up in dry fand, 
where they may be lecure from froft and wet ; here 
they Ihould remain until the feafon for planting them 
again ; this fame mediod fhould be pradifed by thofe 
who are defirous to cultivate the fingle fort in Eng- 
land, and alfo that with itriped leaves muft be propa- 
gated tiie fame" way. 

1 mail next give directions for the management of 
thole roots, which are annually brought from Italy. 
And firft, in the choice of the roots, thofe which are 
the largeft and plumped, if they are perfectly firm 
and found, are the heft ; and the fewer offsets they 
have, the ftronger they will flower-, but the under 
part of the roots fhould be particularly examined, be- 
caufe it is there that they firft decay; after the roots are 
chofen, before they are planted, the offsets fhould be 
taken oft* j for if thefe are left upon the roots, they 
will draw away part of the nourifhment from the 
old root, whereby the flower-items will be greatly 
weakened. 

As thefe roots commonly arrive in England in the 
month of February or March, thofe who are defirous 
to have thefe early in flower, ihould make a moderate 
hot-bed foon after the roots arrive, which fhould have 
good rich earth laid upon the dung, about feven or 
eight inches deep this bed fhould be covered with a 
frame, and when the bed is in a proper temperature 
for warmth, the roots Ihould be planted at about fix 
inches diftance from each other every way., The up- 
per part of the root fhould not be buried more than 
one inch in the ground ; when the roots are planted, 
there Ihould be but little water given them until they 
fhoot above ground ; for too much wet will rot them, 
when they are in an inactive ftatc, but afterward they 
will require plenty of water, cfpecially when the fea- 
fon is warm. When the flower-ftcms begin to ap- 
pear, the bed fhould have a large fhare of air given to 
it, otherwifc the flalks will draw up weak, and pro- 
duce but few flowers; for the more air thefe plants 
enjoy in good weather, the ftronger they will grow, 
and produce a greater number of flowers ; therefore, 
toward the beginning of May, the frame may be 
quite taken off the bed, and hoops faftencd over it, 
to fupport a covering of mats, which need not be laid 
over but in the night, or in very cold weather, fo 
that by enjoying the free open air their ftems will be 
large j and if they are well watered in dry weather, 
their flowers will be large, and a great number on 
each ftcm. 

This firft planting will require more care than thofe 
which are defigned to come after them, for in order 
to have a fucceflion of thefe flowers, the roots fhould 
be planted at three different times, viz. the firfl the 
beginning of March, the fecond the beginning of 

April, 
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April, and the third -at the end of that month,! of the 
beginning of-May ; but thefe beds will require a much 
Icis quantity of dung than the firft,' efpecialiy that 
bed which is the laft made $ for if there is but warmth 
enough to put the roots irimotion, it is as much as 
will be required ; and this lafi: bed '\vill heed no 1 co- 
vering, for many times thofe roots which are planted 
in the full ground at this fcafbn, will produce ftrong 
flowers in autumn; but in order to fecure their flow- 
ering, it is always the belt way to plant them on a 
. gentle hot-bed. As to the fecond bed, that fhould 
. be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats 
every- night, and in bad weather, othcrwife the' late 
. frofts which frequently happen in May will pinch 

them; ' m t ■ ' ' '. 1 ' 

Thefe plants may remain in the beds until the flowers 

are near expanding, at which time they may be care- 
fully taken up, preferring the earth to their roots, 

. and planted in pots, and then placed in the (hade for 
about a week to recover their removal after which 
time the pots may be removed into halls or other 
apartments, where they will continue in beauty a long 

. time, and their fragrant odour will peri lime the air of 
the rooms where they are placed ; and by having a 
iucceflion of them, they may be continued from Mid- 
iummer to the end of October, or middle of Novem- 
ber; but as the ftems of thefe plants advance, there 
fhould be lb me Micks put down by each root, to which 
the Hems Ihould be fattened, to prevent their being 
broken by the wind. 

It is a common practice with many people, to plant 
thefe roots in pots, and plunge the pots into a hot- bed ; 
but there is much more trouble in raiting them in this 

method, than in that before directed ; for if the roots 
are not planted in very fmall pots, there will be a 
necefllty of making the beds much larger, in order to 
contain a quantity of the roots ; and if they are firft 
plan Led in fmall pots, they fhould be fhaken out of 
thefe into pots of a larger fize, when they begin to 
fhoot out their flower-ftems, otherwife the italics will 
be weak, and produce but few flowers ; therefore I 
prefer the other method, as there is no danger in re- 
moving the roots if it is done with care. 
When the roots are ftrong and properly managed, the 
ftems will rife three or four feet high, and each Item 
will produce ten or twelve flowers or more ; and in 
this the great beauty of thefe flowers confifts, for 
when there arc but a few flowers upon the (talks 

■ they will foon fade away, fo their places mull: be fre- 
quently renewed ; for the flowers arc produced in 

. Jpikes coming out alternately upon the ftalk, the lower 
flowers opening firft ; and as thefe decay, thole above 
them open, fo that in proportion to the number of 
flowers upon each ftalk, they continue in beauty a 
longer or fliorter time. 

The- fort with double flowers will require a little 
more care, in order to have the flowers fair ; but this 
care is chiefly at the time of* blowing, for the flowers 
of this fort will not open, if they are expofed to the 
open air ; therefore when the flowers are fully formed 
and near opening, the pots fhould be placed in an 
airy glafs-cafe, or a fhelter of glaflcs fhould be pre- 
pared for them, that the dews and rains may not fall 
upon them, for that will caufe the flowers to rot 
away before they open, and the heat of the fun drawn 
through the glafles will caufe their flowers to expand 
very lair. With this management, I have had this 
fore with very double flowers extremely fair, and up- 
ward of twenty upon one ftcm, fo that they have 
made a beautiful appearance ; but where this has not 
been practifed, I have rarely fecn one of them in any 
beaut v. 

POLIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 206. tab. 97. Tcu- 
crium. Lin. Gen. Plant. 625. Mountain Polcy. 

The Ciiar/cters are, 
The empalanent of the flower is permanent, of one leaf 
cut into five antic figments. The flower is of the lip kind ; 
it'bctlh one pctcl, with a floor t title. The ftamina occupy 
the place of the upper lip, and the lower lip is cut into 
five figments. Is hath four awi-floaped /lamina, which 
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are terminated by fmall fummtts, and d germ en divided 
" into j "our ; parts , fupportin^ a flender fiyle, ' crowticd by two 
narro-w fligmds ; the germen afterward become four naked 
feeds; inclofed'in ibe empalenicnt, ' 

This genus 'of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Hyiriasus's fourteenth clafs,- who has, joined this genus* 
and alfo the Chama^drys and Ch^nlaipitys of Tourne- 
fort to the Teucrium, making them, but one genus, 
which includes thofe plants whole flowers have two 
long and two lhorter ltamina, and are fuccecded by 
four feeds in the calyx. 
The Species are, 

1. Polium {Montanum) foliis Ianceolatis intcgerrimis, 
caulibus procumbentibus, floribus.corymboiis termi- 
nalibus. Mountain Foley with entire Jpear-Jhaped leaves, 
trailing ft a Iks, and flowers growing in a corymbus at the 
end of the branches . Polium 1 a v e n d 11 las f 0 1 i o. C . B . P. 
220. Mountain Poky with a Lavender leaf. 

2. Polium {Luteum) fpicis oblongis foliis obtufls crena- 
tis tomentofls. Mountain Foley with oblong [pikes of 
flowers, and obtufc, 'crenated, woolly leaves. Polium 
m on tan urn luteum. C. B. P. 220. 2"cllozv Mountain 
Foley. 

3. Polium (Anguftifolium) fpicis fubrotundis, caulibus 
fuflruticofis incanis, foliis linearibus tomcntofiy. 
Mountain Foley with roundijh Jpikes of flowers, hoary 

fhrubby ftalks, and very narrow woolly leaves. Polium 
luteum angiiftifolium. C. B. P. 2 20. Narrow-leaved 

yellow Mountain Foley. 

4. Polium {Album) caule ramofo procumbente, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis dentatis, fioribus corymbofis termi- 
nalibus. Foley with a branching trailing flalk, narrow, 
fpear-Jhaped, woolly, indented leaves, and flowers . grow- 
ing in a corymbus terminating the branches. Polium 
montanum album. C. B. P. 221. TV bite Mountain 
Foley. 

5. Polium (Capitatum) caulc erefto diffufo, foliis line- 
ari-lanceolatis crenatis, corymbis terminalibus latera- 
libufque. Foley with an crctt dijfufed ft (ilk y narrow, 
fpcar-Jhaped, crenated leaves, and floivers growing in a 
corymbus, terminating and proceeding out of the fides of 
the branches. Polium maritimum crectum Monfpe- 
liacum. C. B. P. 221. Upright maritime Foley of Mout- 
pelier. 

6. Polium {Pyreniacum) caulibus procumbentibus hir- 
futiflimis, foliis cuneiformi-orbiculatis crenatis. Foley 
with very hairy trailing ftalks, and orbicular wedge- 
Jhaped leaves which are crenated. Polium Pyreniacutn 
liipi nu m, hedene terreltris folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
206. Low Fyrencan Foley, with a leaf like that of 
Ground -ivy. 

7. Polium (Latifolium) caulc crccto ramofo, foliis Ian- 
ceolatis dentatis fubtus tomentoiis, fioribus confertis 
terminalibus. Foley with an upright branching ftalk, 
fpcar-Jhaped indented leaves which arc woolly on their 
under fide, and flowers growing in clufters tenninating 
the branches. Polium montanum album ferratum, la- 
tifolium, ercctum majus. Barrel. Obf. 34. Greater 
upright white Mountain Foley, with a broad flawed leaf 

S. Polium (Ercclum) caule credto cofymbofo, foliis li- 
nearibus reflexis, fioribus terminalibus. Foley with an 
upright Jlalk branching out in form of a corymbus, nar- 
row refiexed leaves, and flowers terminating the ftalks. 
Polium montanum album anguftifolium. fc.B.P. 221. 
Narrow-leaved white Mountain Polcy. 

9. Polium {Ramofnm) caule ramofo, procumbente, fo- 
liis lineari-lanceolatis fuperne dentatis, fpicis oblongis 
terminalibus. Foley with a trailing branching ftalk, nar- 
row fpear-fhaped leaves which are indented toward the 
top, and oblong Jpikes of flowers tcrmi-nating the ftalks. 
Polium Hifpanicum fuptnum, flore flavefcentc. Tourn. 
Inft. 207. Low Spanifh Foley with a yellowiflj flower. 

10. Polium {Spicatum) caule ereclo fulLVuticoib, foliis 
linearibus confertis, fpicis cylindricis faftigiatis ter- 
minalibus. Poley with an upright under Jhrub ftalk, nar- 
row leaves growing in clufters, and cylindrical Jpikes of 
flowers which terminate the ftalks. Polium e rectum- 
album, anguftiori folio & fpica. Phil. Tranf. 417. 
Upright white Poley with a narrower leaf and fpike. 

J 1. Polium 
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1 . Poltvm (Fruticofum) caule erecto fruticofo, foliis 
lanceolatis tomcnrofis integerrimis, corym'bis termi- 
nalibus. Poley with an upright Jlmibby ftalk* fpear- \ 
fljaped woolly leaves which are entire* and fiowers grow- 
ing in a corymbus terminating the ftalks. Folium Va- 
lentinum fruticofum, anguftifolium, florc albo. Barr. 
Icon. 1048. Shrubby narrow-leaved Poley of Valcntia* 
with a white flower. 

2. Polium (Serratwn) caule procumbente, foliis line- 
aribus fcrratis, corymbis confertis tcrminalibus. Poley 
with a trailing ftalk* narrow fazved leaves* and cluflered 
fiowcrs growing in a corymb us at the' ends of the ftalks. 
Polium montanum album, anguftifolium ferratum, 
fupinum minus. Barrel. Icon. 109 1. Low* f mailer* 
white Mountain Poley* with a narrow fa-wed leaf. 

3. Polium {Biffufum) caule diffufo procumbente, fo- 
* liis linearibus dentatis tomentofis, fpicis fubrotundis. 

Poley with a trailing diffufed ftalk* narrow* indented* 
woolly leaves* and roundijh fpikes of flowers. Polium 
montanum lutcum, ferrati.s anguftioribus incanis fo- 
liis. B a rre 1. Icon. 1 o S 9 . ' Tel low Mountain Poley* with 
narrower* hoary, fawed leaves. 

4. Polium (Intcgcrrimum) caule crccto fuffruticofo, fo- 
liis lanceolatis Tntcgcrrimis, corymbis confertis termi- 
nal i bus. Poley with an erect Jhrubby ftalk* fpcar-Jhc.ped 
entire leaves* and clujlercd flowers growing in a corymbus 
at the ends of the branches. 

5. Polium (Smyrn.cum) caule diffufo, foliis linearibus 
pinnato-dentatis, fpicis fubrotundis lateralibus. Poley 
with a diffufed flail:* linear* winged* indented leaves* and 
roundijh fpikes of flowers proceeding from the fides of 
the ftalks. Polium Smyrn^eum fcordii folio. Tourn. 
Cor. 14. Poley cf Smyrna* with a Water Germander 

leaf. 

The firft: fort grows naturally on the mountains about 
Bafil and Geneva, as alfo in France. The root of this 
plant is compofed of many ligneous fibres, which 
fprcad wide in the ground, from which arifc fevcral 
weak, trailing, ligneous ftalks, eight or nine inches 
long, which fend out many fmall branches, garnifhed 
with fmall fpcar-fhaped leaves, of a deep green and 
entire ; they are placed by pairs. The flowers are 
produced in a corymbus at the end of the branches ; 
they are white, and (haped like thofe of the other fpc- 
cies. Thefe appear in June and July, but arc iel- 
dom fuccecdcd by feeds in England. There is ano- 
ther fort with much fmaller leaves, which are hoary on 
their under fide, but I am not certain if it is a diftinct 
fpecies. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain ; the (talks 
of this are rather herbaceous, and trail upon the 
ground ; they are about fix inches long, hoary, and 
garnifiVd with woolly leaves about half an inch long; 
foroe of them are wedge-fhaped, others are oblong, 
ending in obtufe points, and arc crenated toward 
their ends. The flowers are collected in oblong thick 
fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are of a deep 
yellow colour, and appear the beginning of June, but 
arc feldom fucceeded by feeds in this country. 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
the ftalks of this arc ligneous, erect, and branching, 
covered with a hoary, down •, they rife fix or eight 
inches high, and are garnifhed with linear woolly leaves 
about half an inch long, having fometimcs two or three 
(light indentures on their edges. The flowers are col- 
lected in round ifh fpikes at the end of the branches ; 
they are of a bright yellow, and have woolly empale- 
ments. Thefe appear in June and July. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Italy; this hath a trailing branching ftalk, 
which at the bottom is ligneous, but the branches are 
herbaceous and woolly; they are garnifhed with li- 
near, fpear-fhaped, woolly leaves, indented on their 
edges. The flowers are produced in a corymbus at 
the end of the branches ; they are fmall, white, and 
fliaped like thofe of the other fpecies. This flowers 

in June and July. , 
The fifth fort grows naturally near the fca, in the 
fouth of France and in Italy. . This hath an erect 
branching ftalk, which rifes a foot high the lower 
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part becomes ligneous, but the upper is herbaceous* 
the leaves are linear, fpear-fhaped, about an inch long, 
crenated on their edges, of a pretty thick confidence; 
and a little woolly. The flowers are collected in a co- 
rymbus at the end of the branches ; they are white, 
and like thofe of the oilier fpecies. This flowers in 
July and Auguft. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
Mountains; this hath (lender (hrubby ftalks, which 
trail clofe upon the ground ; they have a purple bark, 
and covered with white hairs ; the leaves are round at 
the top, but at their bafe are contracted in form of a 
wedge, and are crenated on their edges, fo as to re- 
femble at firft fight the leaves of Ground-ivy, but 
they are hairy, and of a thicker confidence. The 
flowers are collected in round bunches at the end of 
the branches, one half of their petals are purple, and 
the oilier half white ; they are. larger than thofe of the 
other fpecies, but are of the fame form. It flowers 
great part of fummer, but feldom produces feeds here. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Italy and Snnin ; 
this hath a ligneotis, erect, branching ftalk, v^nch 
rifes near a foot high ; it is very hoary, and branches 
out toward the top ; the leaves are fpear-fhaped, in- 
dented on their edges, and woolly on their under fide. 
The flowers are white, fmall, and grow in clufters an 
the end of the branches. It flowers in June and July. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this rifes with a (hrubby (talk nine or ten inches high, 
branching out toward the top in form of a corymbus *, 
the leaves are linear, and their edges are reflexed. The 
Bowers, arc collected in round ifli woolly heads at 
the end of the branches ; they are white, and fmaiier 
than moll of the other fpecies. This flowers in June 
and July. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Spain ; it hath a 
trailing branching ftalk about fix or eight inches long, 
which is ligneous at bottom, but upward is herbaceous 
and hoary ; the leaves are linear, fpear- (haped, and 
indented toward the ends. Hie flowers are collected 
in oblong fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are 
of a pale yellow colour, and (haped like thofe of the 
other fpecies. This flowers great part of fummer. 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Sicily •, this hath 
(lender (hrubby ftalks, which rife a foot and a half 
high they are fmooth and white, fending out a few 
fliort branches toward the top, garnifhed with fmall 
linear leaves growing in clufters. The flowers are 
collected in long cylindrical (pikes, which ftand at 
the top of the ftalks, and fometimes come out in 
bunches on the fides ; thefe are fmall and white. It 
flowers in July and Auguft. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Valencia ; this 
hath flcndcr ligneous ftalks near two feet high, which 
are hoary, and garnifhed with fmall, (pear-fhaped, en- 
tire leaves at intervals, ftanding in clufters ; they are 
woolly, and fit clofe to the ftalk ; the upper part of 
the ftalk divides into feveral flender foot-ftalks, each 
fiiftaining a fmall corymbus of white flowers. The 
whole plant is very hoary, and has a ftrong aromatic 
odour ; it flowers late in fummer. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France and in Italy ; this hath trailing ligneous ftalks 
about a foot long, garni(hed with linear fawed leaves, 
which arc hoary, and have fmaller leaves coming out 
from the bofom of the other. The flowers are col- 
lected in a corymbus at the end of the branches ; they 
are fmall and. white. This flowers in June and July. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Spain and 
Italy ; this hath diffufed trailing ftalks, which are 
very woolly, about fix or feven inches long, garniflied 
with narrow indented leaves, which are covered with 
a woolly down, and are 1 terminated by roundifli heads 
of flowers, which are yellow ; the whole plant is very- 
hoary. It flowers in July. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this 
hath erect branching ftalks about fix or eight inches 
high ; the branches come out oppofite the whole 
length of the ftalk ; they are garniflied with fmall 

fpear-(haped leaves, of a dark green colour on their 

upper 
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upper fide, but hoary on their under ; the flalks and 
branches are terminated by clufters of blue flowers, 
which are collected in roundifli heads. This fore 
flowers in July and Auguft. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally about Smyrna ; this 
hath diffufed flalks, which rife about a foot high * 
they are white, and clofely garnifhed with linear 
leaves near two inches long, and about a quarter of 
an inch broad ; they are indented regularly on their 
edges like thofe of Spleenworr, but the indentures are 
not deep ; they are of a dark green on their upper fide, 
but hoary on their under. The flowers' are collected 
in roundifli fpikes, which terminate the branches, and 
alfo come out from their fide ; they are white, and 
fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies. It flowers in 
July and Auguft. 

There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally in the warmer parts of Europe but 
thofe which are here mentioned, arc all that I have 
yet fcen growing in the Englifh gardens ; therefore I 
have omitted the other, as 1 have had no opportunity 
to examine them myfclf. 

All the forts, except the firft, are abiding plants ; j 
they may be propagated by feeds, which mult be pro- I 
cured from the countries where they naturally grow, J 
becaufe they fcldom perfect their feeds in England. I 
Thefe Ihould be fown upon a bed of frefli light earth j 
in the fpring, and when the plants come up, they 
muft be carefully kept clean from weeds; about the I 
middle of July the plants will be fit to remove, when 
they may be carefully taken up, and part of them I 
planted on a warm border of dry rubbifhy foil, ob- I 
ferving to fhade them from the fun, and water them I 
till they have taken new root; after which they will I 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds. My advifing thefe and many other aromatic I 
plants, which are natives of the warmer parts ofEu- J 
rope, to be planted in rubbifh, is founded upon long I 
experience of their abiding much longer, and refift- I 
ing the cold of our winters much better, than when 
they arc growing in better ground, where they grow I 
much freer, are fuller of moifture, and therefore more I 
liable to be killed by froft. J 
The other part of the plants may be planted in fmall I 
pots, filled with frefli, light, undunged earth, and I 
placed in the made till they have taken new root j 
then they may be removed into an open fituation, 1 
where they may remain till the beginning of Novem- I 
ber, when they fhould be placed under a common 1 
frame, to lecure them from the froft: in winter, which 
fometimes deftroys thefe plants ■* by this method the 
fpecies may be preferved. 

Thefe plants may be difpofed in a garden, fo as to af- 
ford pleasure, by mixing them with Mar urn, Maftich, 
and feveral other aromatic plants, upon the floping 
fides of banks, which are expofed to the fun, or upon I 
little hillocks raifed in a flickered fituation, where, by 
the divcrfity of their hoary branches, being of various I 
fhapes, they will make a pretty appearance; and in 
fuch places they will refift the cold much better, than 
when they are planted in a good foil. I 
They may alfo be propagated by cuttings or flips, I 
which fhould be planted the beginning ot April, jurt I 
before they fhoot, upon a border expofed to the Eaft ; I 
and if the feafon proves dry, they muft be watered and 
fhaded until they have taken root, and afterward they I 
will require no other care but to keep them clean I 
from weeds, and at Michaelmas the plants mould be 
removed where they are defigned to remain ; but it I 
will be proper to put a plant of each fort in pots, that I 
they may be fheltered in winter to preferve the kinds. I 
The fourth and fifth forts are fometimes ufed in me- I 
dicine. I 

POLYANTHUS. See Primula. 

POL YG ALA. Tourn. Tnft. R. H. 174. tab. 79. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 761. [This plant is fo called, of sra?^* I 
much, and yoixx* milk, becaufe if cattle are fed in I 
marflies that produce this plant, they give a great 
quantity of milk * it is alfo called Ambarvalis, of j 
Ambiendis Arvis, from lu ft rating the fields ; becaufe I 



the ancients ulcd to crown virgins with the flowers of 
this plant, when they perambulated the fields, to im- 
plore fertility thereto ; it is alfo called Amarella, be- 
caufe it has a bitter talle.] Milkwort. 

The Characters, are, • _ 

The flower has a fmall permanent empalemcnt of three 
leaves* which are oval and acute \ two of thefe are bc- 
lo w the petals* and one is above. The flower is /hoped 
like thofe of the butterfly kind* the number of petals is in- 
determinate. The wings are large* plain* and extend be- 
yond the other petals ; the ftandard is tubulous* Jhort* and 
reflexed at the brim* where it is bifid. The keel is con- 
cave* compreffed* and bellied toward the top. It hath . 
eight ftatnina in two bodies, included in the keel, termi- 
nated by Jingle fummits * and an oblong germen fupportir.g 
an eretl flyle* terminated by a thick bifid ftigmu. The 
germen afterward becomes a heart-fljaped capfule having 
two cells* each containing one feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linnaeus's feventeenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have eight ftamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 

1. Polygala {Vulgaris) fioribus criftatis racemofir;, 
caulibus herbaceis fimplicibus procumbentibus, foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 136. Milkwort 
with branching crefted flowers* fingle* trailing* herbaceous 
flalks* and linear fpear-Jhaped leaves. Polygala vulga- 
ris. C. B. P. 21 5. Common Milkwort. 

2. Polygala (Monfpeliaca) fioribus criftatis, raccmofis, 
caule erccto, foliis lanceolato-linearibus acutis. Sauv. 
Monlp. 53. Milkwort with branching crefted flowers* 
an eretl ftalk* and acute* fpear-Jhaped* linear leaves. 
Polygala vulgaris coloris obfoleti, foliis anguftifllmis. 
J. B. 3. p. 238. Common Milkwort with a worn-out 
flower* and the narroweft leaves. 

3. Polygala (Myrtifolia) fioribus criftatis, carina lu- 
nula^ caule fruticofo, foliis tavibus oblongis obtufis. 
Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 138. Milkwort with crefted flowers* 
a tsiocn-Jfcaped keel* and a fljrubby ftalk bearing oblong 
leaves* which end in obtufe points. Polygala frutefcens, 
folio buxi, flore maxirno. .Tourn. Inft. 175. Shrubby 
Milkwort* with a Box- tree leaf and a large flower. 

4. Polygala (Cbam<cbuxus) fioribus imberbibus fparfis, 
carina: apice fubrotundb, caule fruticofo, foliis lance- 
olatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 140. Milkwort with flowers 
growing thinly and without beards* the point of the keel 
roundijh* a fljrubby ftalk* and fpear-Jhaped leaves. Cha- 
mamuxus flore coluteae. C.B. P. 471. Low Box with 
a flower like Bladder Sena. 

5. Polygala (Senega) fioribus imberbibus fpicatis, 
caule crccto herbaceo fimpliciflimo, foliis lato-lance- 
olatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 139. Milkwort with 
fpiked flowers having no beards, an ere ft* fingle* herba- 
ceous ftalk* and broad Jpear-Jhaped leaves. Polygala 
Virginiana, foliis oblongis, fioribus in thyrfo candidis, 
radice alexipharmica. Edit. Prior. Milkwort of Vir- 
ginia with oblong leaves* white flowers ranged in a loofe 
fpike* and an alexipharmic root* commonly called Senega 
Rattle Snakeroot. 

6. Polygala (Mariana) fioribus imberbibus, oblongo- 
capitatis, caule eredto ramola, foliis linearibus. Milk- 
wort with beardlefs flowers growing in oblong heads* an 
eretl branching ftalk, and linear leaves. Polygala Ma- 
riana, anguftiori folio, flore purpureo. Pluk. Man- 
tiff. 153. tab. 438. fig. 5. Maryland Milkwort with 
a narrower leaf and a purple flower. 

7. Polygala (Americana) fioribus criftatis, race mo 
terminali, caule erccto ramofo, foliis lanceolatis ro- 
mentofis. Milkwort with crefted flowers* an eretl branch- 
ing ftalk* terminated . by a loofe fpike of flowers* and 
woolly fpear-Jhaped leaves. Polygala Americana e recta, 
flore purpuro-cjerulco, folio molli incano. Houft. 
MSS. Upright American Milkwort* with a purplijb blue 
flower and a foft hoary leaf. 

There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, fome of 
which grow naturally in Europe, and others in Ame- 
rica, but as they "are feldom cultivated in gardens, 
it would be to little purpofe to enumerate them here. 

30 R * The 
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The firft foft grows naturally in paftures; arid upon 
heaths iti rriatty pares of England *, of this there are 1 
three varieties, one with a blue, 1 another with a pur- t 
pie, and a tHird with white flowers, which are fre-j 
quenrfy found intermixed ; and there is another which 
is larger, and' fuppofed to be a diftinct (pedes ^. but 
I rather, believe trtis difference is owing to the foil in 
which they^grbwV for the large one is generally found 
growing in moift paftures, and the fmall one upon dry , 
'heaths. ' This hath a perennial-root, from which come 
. out three or four (lender, trailing, herbaceous ftalks, 
about fix inches long, garnifhed with linear fpear- 
■ fhaped leaves, about half an inch long, arid an eighth; 
^art of an inch broad in the middle, terminating in, 
points at both ends. The flowers are produced at 
the top of the ftalks, branching out ; they are fmall, 
and of a blue, purple, or white colour, having two : 
wings, a keel and ftandard like the butterfly flowers.; 
Thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded by flattiflx 
heart-ftiaped caplules, divided into two cells, each 
containing one feed. 

The fecond fort grows naturally upon fieri le ground 
about Montpelier ; this fort is annual ; it rifes with an 
upright ftalk about fix inches high, which is garnifhed 
with narrow leaves placed alternate, ending in acute 
points. The flowers are fmallv of a worn-out purple 
. colour the keel is bearded like the common fort. 
This flowers in July, and has feed-veflels like' the 
flrft fort, but fmaller; the feeds ripen in autumn. 
Thefe forts are very rarely admitted into gardens, nor 
do they thrive fo well when fown or tranfplanted- there, 
as in their natural fituation. If thefe are cultivated, 
their feeds Ihould be fown foon after they are ripe, 
otherwife they rarely grow. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope this hath a ftirubby ftalk, covered with a 
fmooth brown bark, which rifes four or five feet high, 
fending out feveral fpreading branches toward the 
top, which are clofcly garnifhed with oblong, blunt- 
pointed, fmooth leaves, about an inch long, and a 
quarter of an inch broad, of a lucid green, fitting 
clofe to the branches. The flowers arc produced at 
the end of the branches •, they are large, white on 
their outfide, but of a bright purple within \ the keel 
of the flower is hollowed like a halfmoon, and . is 
bearded * the wings are expanded wide, and the ftan- 
dard is incurved ; this plant continueth flowering 
mod part of fummer. The flowers are fucceeded 
by comprcfled heart-fhaped feed-veflels, having two 
cells, each containing one hard, fmooth, fhining feed. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be 
fown in fmall pots, filled with light loamy earth 
foon after they are ripe, thefe pots may be placed where 
they may have the morning fun only till October, 
when- they ihould be placed under a hot-bed frame, 
and plunged into old tanners bark, which has loft its 
heat, where they may be defended from froft during 
the winter, and in the fpring the pots fhould be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants.. When thefe appear, they fhouFd not be 
too tenderly treated, but muft have a large fhare of 
free air admitted to them ; when they are fit to tranf- 
plant, they fhould be carefully fhaken-out of the pots, 
and feparated, planting each into a fmall pot filled with 
foft loamy earth, and plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed to forward their taking new root, obferving 
to lhade them from the fun, and gently refrefh them 
with water as they may require it, but they muft not 
have too much wet. When they are rooted, they 
muft be gradually inured to the open air, and in June 
they may be placed abroad in a flickered fituation, 
where they may remain till the middle or latter end of 
October, according as the fcafon proves favourable ; 
then they mufl: be 'removed into the green-houfe, and 
treated in the fame way as Orange-trees, being care- 
ful not to give them too much wet during the winter 
fcafon. In the fummer they muft be placed abroad 
with other green-houfe plants, where, by their long 
continuance in- flower, they will make a fine appear- 
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ahoe'. fhe management of this plant us. nearly the 
fime as for the Orange-tree. ;>•••. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and al- 
fo upon the mountains^ Auftria and Hungary $ this 
rifes with a (lender, branching, ligneous ftalk about a 
foot high, when- it ^rows upon good ground, but on 
a rocky foil lei do m more than half that height. The 
branches are clofely garnifhed with ftifF, fmooth, fpe'ar- 
fhaped leaves of a lucid green. From between the 
leaves, toward the top of the branches, the flowers 
come out upon very fhort foot-ftalks j they are white 
on their outfide, but within are of a purplifh colour 
mixed with yellow, and have a grateful odour. Thefe 
appear i n May, and are fucceeded by feed-veflels 
ihaped like thofe of the former fort; 
This plant is very difficult to cultivate in gardens, for 
it commonly grows out of the Allures of rocks, fo 
cannot be eafily tranfplanted, and the feeds are with 
difficulty obtained from abroad ; nor do thefe vege- 
tate till they have been a whole year in the ground, 
unlefs they are fown foon after they are ripe, when 
the plants will come up the fpring following ; when 
the plants firft come up, they make very little pro- 
grefs here, and are as difficult to tranfplant as almoft 
any plant at prefent known, which occaflons its pre- 
fent fcarcity in England. 

The belt method of cultivating this is by feeds, which 
Ihould be procured as frefh as pofllble from the places 
of its natural growth, and fown in pots as foon as it 
arrives ; the pots may be plunged into the ground, 
where jhey may have only the morning fun. If thefe 
are fown before Chriftmas, there will be a chance of 
the plants coming up the following fpring ; but thofe 
which are not fown till toward fpring, will remain in 
the ground a year y therefore the pots fhould be 
plunged into the ground, where they may have but 
little fun the following fummer, and in autumn they 
may be removed, and plunged into an old. tan-bed 
under a hot-bed frame, where they may be protected 
from fevere froft •, for although this plant is a native 
of the Alps and other cold mountains, yet as the feeds 
will not be covered with fnow here, as they are in 
their native foil and fituation, they are frequently 
fpoiled here by the in con ft a ncy of the weather in Eng- 
land. When the plants come up, they fhould be 
placed in (hade during fummer ; and in autumn they 
may be turned out of the pots, and planted in a bor- 
der where they may have only the morning fun, for 
this plant will not thrive long in pots. If the win- 
ter proves very fevere, it will be proper to cover 
the furface of the ground about their roots with mulch 
to keep out the froft. If the plants take root in the 
border, they fhould remain there undifturbed, and 
be only kept clean from weeds, for the ground about 
their roots fhould not be dug or dunged. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in moft parts of North 
America. This hath a perennial root compofed of 
feveral flelhy fibres, from which arife three or four 
branching ftalks, which grow erect, and are more than 
a foot high •, thefe are garnifhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves placed alternately. The flowers are produced 
in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are 
fmall, white, and fhaped like thofe of the common 
fort, but their keels have no beards. It flowers here 
in July, but the plants do not produce feeds here. 
The root of this fort hath been long ufed by the 
Seneka Indiana to cure the bite of the rattle-lnake, 
which, if taken in time, is an infallible remedy. And 
of late years it has been ufed Ijy the inhabitants of 
Virginia in many diforders, which are occafloncd by a 
thick fizy blood ; fo that the root of this plant, when 
its virtues are fully known, may become one of the 
moft ufeful medicines yet difcovered. The Seneka 
Indians ufe this root, which they powder, and gene- 
rally carry about them when they travel in the woods, 
left they fhould be bit by the rattle-fnake and when- 
ever this happens, they take a quantity of the powder 
inwardly, and apply fame of it to the part bitten, 
which is a fure remedy. 

The 
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P The fixth Jouc jpows naturally in Maryland ; this hath 
a perennial root, from which arife two or three,. ftalks 
about eight inches high, which divide into feveral 
ere<$ branches, garnilhed with fmall linear leaves of a; 
dark green colour.* The flowers are collected . in to ob- j 
long heads at the end of the (talks* they ; are fmall, 
and of a purplilh blue colour... \ on 
Both thcie forts are difficult to obtain, for the feeds 
rarely fucceed, fo the beft way is to procure their roots 
from America, and when they arrive plant then? in a 
bed of light earth in a iheltered fituation. In fummer 
they muft be kept clean from weeds, and if the fur- 
face of the ground about their roots is covered with 
old tanners barky or any other kind of mulch in win- 
ter, to keep out the froft, it will be a fecure method 
to prefer ve them. 

The feventh fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz : this hath 
a taper perennial root which runs deep in the ground, 
from which arife feveral (lender branching (talks about 
fix or feven inches high, garnilhed with downy fpear- 
fhapcd leaves an inch long, and half an inch broad 
in the middle, drawing to a point at both ends. The 
flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the 
branches they are larger than thofe of the common 
fort, and are of a bluifh purple colour. The keel of 
the flower is bearded, as in the common fort. 
This is too tender to live in the open air in England, 
and it is one of thofe plants which will not thrive in 

Eots, fo is difficult to prefer ve here. It is propagated 
y feeds, which muft be procured from abroad. The 
feeds r which I received from Dr. Houftoun, remained 
a year in the ground before the plants appeared, and 
the plants lived one year ; but when their roots 
reached .the bottom of the pots, they decayed ; and 
thofe which were tranfplanted into larger pots did not 
furvive their removal, though it was performed with 
great care. 

POLYGON AT UM. See Convallaria. 

POLYMS I A. Lin. Gen. 987. Hard-feeded Chry- 
santhemum. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a double empakment \ the outer is com- 
pofed of five large fpreading leaves, the inner of ten ere Si 
fpear-Jhaped leaves; it bath a radiated flower, whofe 
dijk is compofed of hermaphrodite florets, and the border, 
or rays, of five female half florets, which are tongue- 
fljaped and trifid. The hermaphrodite florets are funnel- 
Jhaped, have each five ftamina terminated by cylindrical 
fummits, 'which are longer than the petals \ they have a 
a fmall germen, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by an 
ebtufe ftignia j thefe are barren. The female half florets 
have a large germen, with a Jknder ftyle the length of 
the tube, crowned by two pointed ftigmas-, thefe have 
each one oval gibbous feed lodged in the fcaly receptacle, 
fucc ceding them. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth (cftion 
of Linna^us's nineteenth clafs, intitled Syngenefia 
Folygamia nccefiaria, the plants having hermaphro- 
dite and female florets ; the former having five fta- 
mina whofe fummits are connected, the latter are 
fruitful. 

The Species are, 

z. Polvmnia (Uvedalia) foliis oppofitis haftato-finuatis. 
Lin. Sp. 1303. Hard-fceded Chryfanthemum, witbfinu- 
ated leaves placed oppofite. Chryfanthemum angulofis 
platani foliis Virginianum. Pluk. Phyt. tab. S3, f. 3. 

2. Polvmnia (Cawdenfis) foliis al tern is haftato-finuatis. 
Lin. Sp. 1303. Hard-feeded Chryfanthemum, witbfinu- 
a ted leaves placed alternate. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia, from whence 
I have received the feeds \ this hath a perennial root, 
which runs deep in the ground, fending up in the 
fpring many (talks in proportion to their fize ; thefe 
in moift good ground will rife near ten feet high, and 
are garnimed with large, angular, finuated leaves eight 
or ten inches over, of a light green, placed oppofite j 
the ftalks are terminated by a clufter of yellow 
flowers fitting clofe, having very fiiort foot-ftalks ; 
each having five female half florets in their borders, 



jod federal hermaphrodite florets iri their middle, 
which are »encompafied by Rouble .empale men r* 
the outer haying five Spreading, .leaves, the inner ten 
erect ones i t>e, fibers a ppear jn October, which is 
toojlate.to be^fucceeded by feeo> inw England; the 
ftajks decay,. in., winter, and.-newjjonef-' arife in" the 

The fecond fort grows naturally ia-^feveral parts of 
Nprdi America ; this has alfp an adding root, which 
fends, up many tali ftalks in, the fpring, which rife.ai- 
rnoft as high as thofe of the other fort ; thefe are gar- 
nilhed w^th large, angular, finuated leaves, of a deeper 
green, than thofe of the former, which arc placed al - 
ternately 5- the flowers are of a paler yellow colour, 
and lit clofe on ,the top of the ftalks ; thefe appear 

late in the autumn, . lb are not fucceeded by feeds in 
England. 

Thefe plants arc both propagated by feeds, which 
muft be procured from thecpuntries where the plants 
grow naturally, fo that the feeds feldom arrive here 
till toward the fpring ; and being fown at that feafon, 
the plants feldom come up until the following fpring 
whereas, if the feeds could be obtained in November, 
and were immediately fown,. the plants would appear 
the following fpring, whereby a year would be faved. 
The feeds Ihould be fown in a bed of light ground in 
the open air 5 and when the plants come up, they 
Ihould be thinned if they are too clofe, and kept clean 
from weeds till the following autumn, when the roots 
fhould be carefully taken up, and tranfplanted to the 
places where they are to remain, allowing each plant 
at lead three feet room to grow, obferving to keep 
them clean from weeds, and to dig the ground about 
them every fpring. 

POLYPODIUM. Tourn Inft. R. H. 540. tab. 3 1 6. 
Lin. Gen. Plant, [of zroXu? many, and -sroZ; a foot, 
q. d. many feet. This kind of plant ftrikes its roots 
into every part it can lay hold of, whether it be ftone, 
earth, or tree, it is the fame thing, efpeecially if it 
be a tree of the Oak kind.] Polypody. 

The Characters are, , 
This is one of the Fern tribe, which is diftingnifloed from 
the others, by the fructification being in roundifb fpots, dis- 
tributed on the under fur face of the leaf 
It is ranged in,, the rirft fection of Tournefort's fif- 
teenth clafs, which includes the herbs, which have 
r no vifible flower, whofe fruit is faftcned on the leaves. 

The Species are, 

1. Polvpodium {Vulgare) frondibus pinnatifidis, pin- 
nis oblongis fubferratis obtufis, radice fquamata. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1085. Polypody with wing-pointed leaves hav- 
ing oblong obtufe lobes, which are fomewhat flawed, and 
a fcaly root. Polypodium vulgare. C. B. P. 359. 
Common Polypody. 

2. PoLYPODJUM (Ctf;;;^;vV»«;) frondibus pinnatifidis, pin- 
nis lanceolatis lacero-pinnatifidis ferratis. Lin. Sp. 
PJant. 1086. Polypody with wing-pointed leaves, whofe 
lobes are fpear-fhaped, and the jags wing-pointed and 

.flawed, polypodium Cambro-Britannicum, pinnulis 
ad margines laciniatis. Raii Syn. Welflj Polypody with 
jagged leaves. 

There are many other fpecies of this plant which are 
natives of America, fome of which are preferved in 
the curious botanic gardens for variety ; but as they 
are rarely cultivated in other gardens, it may not be 
thought necefTary to enumerate them in this place. 
The firft fort is that which is ufed in medicine, and 
is found growing upon old walk and (hady banks in 
divers parts of England. The fecond fort was brought 
from Wales, where it grows in great plenty, and is 
the moft beautiful of all the fqrts. Thefe plants may 
be propagated by parting of their roots in the fpring 
before they ftioot, and ihould be planted in a very poor 
moift foil under the (hade of a wall > for if they are 
expofed to the fun, they will not thrive. They chiefly 
delight to grow out of the joints of walls and old 
buildings, but are commonly found expofed to the 
North. 

P O M G R A N A T E. See Punica. 
POMUM ADAM I. Sec Aur an tivm. 

PON- 
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PON t TECERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 39 x . Michelia. 

Hoistt. MSS. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers arc included in an oblong Jheath, which opens 
on one fde, and bath fix petals, which are divided \ the 
three upper are erecl, and form a kind of. lip ; the three 
under are reflexed. It hath fix Jlamina which are in- 
fer ted to the petals \ the three which are longefti arefaft- 
ened to the mouth of the tube, the other are infer ted in 
the lafe ; y they are terminated by proftrate fummits. Under 
the petals is jituated an oblong germen, ftipporting a Jingle 
ftyle which declines, and is crowned by a jingle ftigma. The 
germen afterward turns to a foft fruit divided into fix cells * 
each containing fever al fmall roundifh feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecTion of 
Unnauis's fixth clafc, which includes the plants whofe 
flowers have fix (lamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Pontederia (Cordata) foliis cordatis, floribus fpi- 
catis. Pontederia with heartj/japed leaves and f piked 
flowers. Siigittre fimilis planta paluftris Virginiana, 

J pica fiorum camilea. Mur. Hi ft. 3. p. 618. Virgi- 
nian iwfb plant, like Arrow-head, having a fpike of 
blue flowers. 

2. PoNTi-DERiA (Haflata) foliis haftatis, floribus um- 
bellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 412. Pontederia with fpear- 
pointed leaves, and flowers growing in umbels. Sagitta- 
riai quod a in mod o fimilis planta Maderafpatana, flo- 
ribus medio caule quafi ex utriculo prodeuntibus. 
Pluk. Phyt. tab. 220. A plajtt from Madras, fomewhat 
like Ar row- heady with flowers proceeding from the middle 
of the fialk. 

The tirft fort grows naturally in marlhy places in Vir- 
ginia, and molt parts of North America, and the 
late Dr. Houftoun found it growing plentifully at La 
Vera Cruz. This hatha perennial root, from which 
arife two or three herbaceous thick ftalks a foot high, 
each having one heart-fhaped leaf about five inches 
Jong, and two and a half broad, of a pretty thick 
confidence. The bale is deeply indented, and the 
two ears arc rounded ; the foot-italk of the leaf clofe- 
ly embraces the ftalk like a ipatha or (heath, for hear 
three inches in length 5 above this is another (heath 
which inclofes the fpike of flowers*, this opens on 
one fide, and the ftalk rifes near two inches above it, 
where the fpike of flowers begin. The fpikes are 
about three inches long ; the flowers arc blue, fit very 
clofe together, and have,the appearance of lip flowers. 
Thefe appear in June, but are notfucceeded by feeds 
in England. 

As this plant grows naturally in moift boggy places, 
it is very difficult to be preferved in England ; nor 
docs the plant arile from feeds here, for 1 have low- 
ed the feeds in various fituations, and managed them 
different, but could never get up any of the plants ; 
but I had three or four of the plants lent me, incloled 
in large clods of earth from New England, which I 
planted in pots, covering them with Mofs, and con- 
stantly fupplied them with water. With this ma- 
nagement two of them flowered, but the following 
winter dellroyed them, as they were not put under 
(helter •, fo that to preferve them, they (hould be 
placed under a hot-bed frame in winter, where they 
may be expofed to the open air at all times when the 
weather is mild. 

The fecond fort grows naturally about Madras in 
watery places. This rifes with a (ingle italk eight or 
nine inches high, having one arrow-pointed leaf, whofe 
bale embraces the ftalk like a (heath, and from the 
open fide of the lheath comes out the flowers, which 
are at firft incloled in another i mailer (heath ; thefe 
grow in a fmall kind of umbel ; they arecompofed of 
fix acute-pointed petals which fpread open. Each 
flower (lands upon a (lender foot-ftalk about an inch 
lonrc; the foot (talk of the leaf riles a confidcrable 
height above the flowers, fo that they appear to come 
out from the middle of the ftalk. 
This fort is much more difficult, to preferve in Eng- 
land, becaufe it grows naturally in a hot country, and 
always in places flowed with water. There was for- 
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mcrly one of thefe plants brought over to Charles 
Duboife, Efq; at Mitcham, but it was not long-lived 
here. 

POPULAGO. See Caltha. 

POPULUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 592, tab. 36$. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 996. The Poplar-tree j in French, 
Peuplier. 

The Characters are, 
The male and female flowers grow upon feparate trees. 
The male flowers or katkins have one oblong* loofe, cylin- 
drical empalement, whiih is imbricated. Under each fcale, 
which is oblong, plain, and cut on the border^ is fituai- 
ed a fingle flower without any petal, having a neb'iarium 
of one leaf, turbinated at the bottom, and tubulous at the 
top, and eight Jlamina terminated by large four-cornered 
fummits. T be female flowers are in katkins like the male, 
but have no Jlamina - 9 they have an oval acute-pointed 
germen, with fcarce any ftyle, crowned by a four-pointed 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval capfule 
with two cells, including many oval feeds having hairy 
down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fection 
of Unrtpsos's twenty-fecond clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe male flowers have eight ftamina, and 
grow upon diftindt plants from the fruit. 
The Species are, 

1. Populus {Alba) foliis fubrotundis dentato-angulatis 
fubtus tomentofis. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar-tree with 
roundijh angular leaves, which are downy on their under 
fide. Populus alba majoribus folii. C. B. P. 429. 
IVhite Poplar with larger leaves, commonly called the 
Abele-tree. 

2. Populus [Trcmula) foliis fubrotundis, dentato-angu- 
latis utrinque glabris. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar-tree 
with rowidiflj leaves, which arc angularly indented, and 
fmooth on both fides. Populus tremula. C. B. P. 429. 

3. Populus {Nigra) foliis deltoidibus acuminatis ferra- 
tis. Hort. CI iff. 460. Poplar with pointed flawed leaves , 
Jhaped like the Delta. Populus nigra. C. B. P. 429. 
Black Poplar. 

4. Populus (Major) foliis angulatis ferratis, fubtus -to- 
mentofis fuperne virentibus. Poplar with larger angu- 
lar Jawed leaves, downy on their under fide, and dark 
green on their upper. Populus alba majoribus foliis. 
C. B. P. 429. Greater white Poplar, or Abele-tree. 

5. Populus (Balfamifera) foliis 4ubcordatisoblongis ere- 
natis. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar-tree with oblong leaves 
which are crenated, and almoft heart-jhaped. Populus 
nigra folio maximo, gemmis balfamum odoratiflimum 
fundentibns. Catelb. Carolin. 1. p. 34. The Carolina 
Poplar-tree. 

6. Populus (Tacamahacca) foliis fubcordatis, infernein- 

canis, fuperne atroviridis. Poplar with leaves which 

are almoft heart-jhaped, hoary on their under fide, and of 

a dark green above. Populo fimilis arbor refinofa altera. 

C. B. P. 430. Another refinous tree like the Poplar y com- 
monly called Tacamahacca. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the temperate parts 
of Europe ; this and the fourth fort are frequently 
confounded together, but they are certainly different 
fpecies. The fourth fort is commonly called Abele- 
tree here, and the firft white Poplar. The leaves of 
the fourth fort are large, and divided into three, four, 
or five lobes, which are indented on their edges ; they 
are of a very dark colour on ttoeir upper fide, and 
very white and downy on their under, ftanding upon. 
foot- (talks which are about an inch long. The young 
branches of this tree have a purple bark, and are co- 
vered with a white down, but the bark of the (tern 
and older branches is gray. In the beginning of April 
the male flowers or katkins appear, which are cylin- 
drical, fcaly, and three inches long, and about a week 
after come out the female flowers on katkins, which 
have no ftamina like thofe of the male. Soon after 
thefe come out, the male katkins fall off, and in five 
or fix weeks after, the female flowers will have ripe 
feeds inclofed in a hairy covering, when the katkins 
will drop, and the feeds will be wafted by the winds 
to a great diftance. 

The 
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The leaves of the fir ft fort are rounder, and not much 
above. half the fize of thofe of the fourth ; they are 
indented on their edges into angles, and are downy 
on their under fide, nor are their under furfaces of fo 
dark green. The fhoots of this are paler, xhc kat- 
kins are longer, and the down of the feeds is whiter 
and longer. • 

The leaves of the third fort arc oval, hear t-fh aped, 
and flightly crenated on their edges ; they are fmooth 
on both ficles, and of a light green colour. The kat- 
kins of this are fliorter than thofe of the two former. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Carolina, where it 
becomes a very large tree. The (hoots of this fort 
are very ftrong in England, and are generally cor- I 
nered they have a light green bark like fome forts 
of the Willow. The leaves upon young trees, and I 
.alfo thofe upon the lower fhoots, are very large, al- I 
moft heart-fhaped, and crenated, but thofe upon the I 
older trees are fmaller and as the trees advance, their I 
bark becomes lighter, approaching to a grayifh co- I 
lour. . The katkins of this fort are like thofe of the 
black Poplar, and the fummits of the ftamina are 

purple. I 
The fhoots of this tree while young, are frequently 

killed down a confiderable length by the froft in 
winter ; but as the trees grow older, their fhoots are I 
not fo vigorous, and become more ligneous, fo are 
not liable to the fame difafter ; but the trees fhould J 
be planted in a fheltered fituation, for as their leaves I 
are very large, the wind has great power over them, 1 
and the branches being tender, they are frequently 
broken or fplit down by the winds in the fummer fea- 
fon, where they are much expofed. I 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Canada, and in other 
parts of North America; this feems to be a tree of 
middling growth, and does not fpire upward, but 
fends out many fhort thick fhoots on every fide, which I 
are covered with a light brown bark, and garnifheu ] 
with leaves differing from each other in Jhape and 
fize, molt of them almofl heart-fhaped, but fome are 
oval, and others near to fpear-fhaped ; they are whi- 
tifti on their under fide, but of a dark green on their I 
upper. . The katkins are like thofc of the black Pop- 1 
lar, but the number of ftamina in the male flowers is 
uncertain, from eighteen to twenty-two. The female 
flowci;. I have not fully examined, but by the male 
katkinj I have been induced to place it in this genus. 
Thcfc trec^ may be propagated either by layers or 
cuttings, which will readily take root, as alfo from 
fuckers, which the white Poplars fend up from their | 
roots in great plenty ; but thefe are lefs valuable than 
thofe propagated by cuttings, being more liable to 
fend up fuckers. The belt time for tranfplanting 
thefe fuckers is in October, when their leaves begin 
to decay. Thefe may be placed in a nurfery for two 
or three years to get ftrength, before they are planted 
out where they are defigned to remain j but if you 
intend to propagate them from cuttings, it is better 
to defer the doing of that until February, at which 
time you may plant truncheons of two or three feet 
long, thrufting them about a foot and a half into the 
ground. . Thefe will readily take root, and if the foil 
be moift in which they are planted, they will arrive 
to a confiderable bulk in a few years. 
The black Poplar is not fo apt to take root from 
large truncheons, therefore it is the better method to 
plant, cuttings about a foot and a half in length, 
thrufting them a foot deep into the ground ; thefe 
will take root very freely, and may be afterward 
tranfplanted where they are to remain. This fort will 
grow upon almofl: any foil, but will thrive beft in moift 
places. 

I have planted cuttings of this tree, which in four 
years have been bigger in the trunk than a man's 
thigh, and near twenty feet in height, and this upon 
' a very indifferent foil j .but in a very moift foil, it is 
conimon for thefe trees to fhoot eight or ten feet in a 
ii afon i fo that where a perfon hath a mind to make a 
ihelter in a few years, there is fcarce any tree lb proper 
for that purpofe as this ; but they Ihould not be plant- 
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ed too near the pleafu re- garden, becaufe the katkins 
and down which fall from thefe trees, will make a 
prodigious litter in the fpring* 

The white forts, as alfo the Afpen-tree, like Wife caufe. 
a greater litter in the fpring, when their katkins and 
down fall off; and their roots being very apt to pro- 
duce a large quantity of fuckers, but efpecially thofe 
trees that came from fuckers, which renders them un- 
fit to be planted near a houfe or garden -, but when 
they are interfperfed with other trees in large planta- 
tions, they afford an agreeable variety, their leaves 
being very white on their under fides, which, when 
blown with the wind, are turned to fight. 
A confiderable advantage may be made by planting 
thefe trees upon moift boggy foils, where few other 
trees will thrive. Many fuch places there are in Eng- 
land, which do not at prefent bring in much money 
to their owners whereas, if they were planted with 

• thefe trees, they would, in a very tew years, over 
purchafe the ground, clear of all expence; but 
there are many perfons, who think nothing except 
Corn worth cultivating in England \ or if they plant 
timber, it muft be Oak, Am, or Elm ; and if their 
land be not proper for either of thefe, it is deemed 
little worth ; whereas if the nature of the foil was 
examined, and proper forts of plants adapted to it, 
there might be very great advantage made of feveral 
large tracts of land, which at this time lie neglected. 

• The wood of thefe trees, efpecially of the Abele, is 
very good to lay for floor's, where it will laft many 
years ; and for its exceeding whitenefs, is by many 
perfons preferred to Oak ; but being of a fofc contex- 
ture, is very fubjcc"r. to take the impreflion of nails, 
&c. which renders it lefs proper for this purpofe : it 
is alfo very proper for wainfeotting of rooms, being 
lefs fubjedl to fwell or fhrink, than moft other forts 
of wood *, but for turnery ware, there is no wood 
equal to this for its exceeding whitenefs, fo that trays, 
bowls, and many other utenlils, are made of it ; and 
the bellows-makers prefer it for their ufe, as do alfo 
the fhoemakers, not only for heels, but alfo for the 
foles of (hoes ; it is alfo very good to make light 
carts, and the poles are very proper to fupport Vines, 
Hops, &c. and the lopping will afrbrd good fuel, 
which in many countries is much wanted. 

The Carolina Poplar may alfo be propagated by cut- 
tings or layers the latter is generally practifed by the 
nurfery gardeners, being the fureft method ; and thefe 
plants are not fo full of moifture as thofe raifed by cut- 
tings, fo are lefs liable to be cut down by the froft 
when young. There has been no trials made here of 
the wood of this tree, fo I cannot give any account of 
its worth. 

The Tacamahacca fends up a great number of fuck- 
ers from the roots, by which ic multiplies in plenty, 
and every cutting which is planted will take root ; 
fo that when a plant is once obtained, there may 
foon be plenty of the plants raifed. The buds of this 
tree arc covered with a glutinous refin, which fmclls 
very ftrong, and this is the Tacamahacca ufed in the 
(hops. 9 
P OR RU M. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 382. tab. 204. Al- 
lium. Lin. Gen. Plant. 370. [in Greek is called zrp*- 
covy from zrpolutj to enkindle, as being a plant that 
excites a warmth in the body.] Leek. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath fix bell-Jhap'ed petals^ which are collected 
into a fpkerical heady covered ly a common roundijh fpa- 
tba or Jheath, which opens on one fide, and withers. Thefe 
have fx ftamina, three of which arc alternately broader 
than the other, and have forked fummits hi their middle. 
They have a Jhort, round, three-cornered germen, fup- 
port ing a ftngle flyle y crowned by an acute Jiigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a fljert broad capfule with three 
lobes, having three cells filled with angular feeds. 
This genus of plants is joined to Linnreus's genus of 
Allium, which is ranged in the firft fection of his 
• fixth clafs, including the plants wriofe flowers have 
fix ftamina and one ftyle. The joining of thefe ge- 
nera together is allowable in a fyftem of botany, but 
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m a treatife upon gardening, it would not fo well 
pleafe *, for as the Leek has always been diftinguilh- 
ed from Garlick and Onion by gardeners, fo it 
would rather confufe than inftruct the practitioners, 
if they were joined and as the fpecies of Garlick 
arc numerous, fo where their fpecies are leflened, by 
dividing them into genera, it will be no lefs ufeful 

to botanifts. 
• The Species are, 

Porrum (Sativum) radice oblonga tunicata, caule 
planifolio, rloribus capitatis, ftaminibus tricufpidatis. 
Leek with an oblong coated root, -a plain I en f en the ftalk, 
flowers collected in beads * and three-pointed ftamina. Por - 
rum commune capitatum. C. B. P. 72. Common-headed 
Leek* commonly called London Leek. 
2. Porrum (Ampehprafuni) caule planifolio umbellife- 
ro, umbella globosa, ftaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Leek with a plain leaf on the ftalk, which Jupports a glo- 
bular umbel of flowers, uvhofe ftamina tire longer than the 
petals. Porrum Siberienfe, floribus purpurafcentibus. 
Gmcl. Siberia n Leek ha vbig purplifh flo zvers. 
The firit fort is commonly cultivated in the Englifh 
gardens of this there has been generally fuppofed 
two forts, but I have made trial of them 'both, by 
fowin^ their feeds feveral times, and find they are the 
fame ; the difference which has rifen between them, 
has been occafioned by fome perfons having laved 
the feeds from old roots, and not from the leedling 
Leeks, whereby they have degenerated them, and 
rendered them fmaller and narrower leaved ; but by 
care this may be recovered again, as I have expe- 
rienced. 

The other fort grows naturally in Siberia this hath 
narrower leaves than the common fort, the (talks are 
fmaller, and do not rife fo high the heads of flowers 
are alio fmaller, and of a purpliih colour ; the (tami- 
na (lands out beyond the flower. 
Leeks are cultivated by fowing their feeds in the 
fpring, in the fame manner as was directed for Oni- 
ons, with whjch thefe are commonly fown, the two 
forts of feeds being mixed according to the proportion 
which is defircd of either fort* though the molt com- 
mon method is, to . mix an equal quantity of both, 
for the Onions will greatly out-grow the Leeks in the 
fpring ; but thefe being drawn off early in Auguft, 
the Leeks will have time to grow large afterwards, ib 
that there may be a moderate crop of both forts. 
The management of Leeks being exactly the feme 
with Onions, I lhall not repeat it in this place; but 
(hall only add, that many perfons low their Leeks 
very thick in beds in the fpring ; and in June, after 
fome of their early crops arc taken off, they dig up 
the ground, and plant their Leeks out thereon, in 
rows a foot apart, and fix inches afunder in the rows, 
obferving to water them until they have taken root-, 
after which they will require no further culture, but 
to clear the ground from weeds. The Leeks thus 
planted will grow to a moderate fize, provided the 
ground be good, and this method is very proper for 
fuch perfons who have little room. 
If you would fave the feeds of this plant, you (hould 
make choice of fome of the largcft and beft Leeks 
you have, which muft remain in the place where they 
grew until February, when they mould be tranfplant- 
ed in a row againft a warm hedge, pale, or wall, at 
about eight inches afunder ; and when their (terns 
advance, they mould be fupported by a (tring, to 
prevent their being broken down, to which they arc 
very liable, cfpecially when in head ; and the clofer 
they are drawn to the fence in autumn, the better 
the feeds will ripen ; for it fometimes happens in cold 
rummers or autumns, that thofc which grow in the 
open garden, do not perfect their feeds in this coun- 
try, cfpecially if there (hould be fharp frofts early in 
autumn, which will entirely fpoil the feed. 
When it is ripe (which may be known by the heads 
changing brown) you (hould cut off their heads with 
about a foot or more of the ftalk to each, and tie them 
in bundles, three or four heads in each, and hang 
them up in a dry place, where they may remain till 
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Chriftmas or after, when you may threfli cut the feeds 
for ufe. The hulk of thefe feeds is very tough, which 
renders it very difficult to get out the feeds ; there- 
fore fome perfons who have but a fmall quantity, rub 
it hard againft a rough tile, which will break the hu(ks, 
and get the feeds out better than mod other methods 
I have known ufed. 
PORTULACA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 236. tab. 
118. Lin. Gen. Plant. 531. Purflane ; in French, 
Pourpier. 

The Characters are, 
The cmpalcmcnt of the flezver is finally bifid, and per* 
manent, Jit ting upon the germen. The flower has five 
plain, ereel, obtufe petals, and many hair-like ft ami?: a, 
about half the length of the petals, terminated by Jingle 
fummits ; and a roundifh germen, fuppcrting a fhort ftyle, 
crowned by five oblong ftigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes an oval capfule with one cell, containing many 
fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnsus's eleventh clafs, which contains the plants 
whofe flowers have from eleven to nineteen ftamina 
inclusive, and one (tyle. 
The Species are, 

Poktulaca (Oleracea) foliis cuneiformibus, floribus 
feffilibus. Prod. Leyd. 473. Purflane with w edge -flj ap- 
ed leaves, and flowers growing clofe to the ftalks. Portu- 
laca latifolia feu fativa. C. B. P. 288. Broad-leaved, or 
Garden Purflane. 
2. Portul aca (Pilofa) foliis fu bul at is alternis, axillis 
pilofis, floribus ieflilibus terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

445. Purflane with awl-fhaped leaves placed alternately, 
hairy joints, and flowers fitting clofe to the ftalks. Por- 
tulaca Curailavica angufto longo lucidoque folio, 
procumbens. Hort. Amft. i.p. 2. Trailing Purflane 
of Curajfo, with long, narrow* flowing leaves. 
. Portulaca (Anacampferos) foliis ovatis gibbis, pc- 
dunculo multifloro, caule frutlcofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
445. Purflane with oval gibbous leaves* foot-ftalks hav- 
ing many flowers, and a fhrubby ftalk. Telephiaftrum 
folio globofo. Hort. Elth. 376. Baftard Orpine with a 
globular leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in America, and moft 
of the hot parts of the globe. This is the common 
Purflane which is cultivated in the gardens, andisfo 
generally known as to need no defcription. There 
arc two varieties of this, one with deep green leaves, 
and the other hath yellow leaves, which is called 
Golden Purflane ; but as both thefe arife from the 
fame feeds, fo they are only feminal variations. There 
is alfo a third variety with fmaller and lefs fuc- 
culent leaves, which is called wild Purflane, becaule 
wherever it is once fown in a garden, and the plants 
permitted to fcattcr feeds, the plants will come up as 
weeds the following year • but this I am fure is a de- 
generacy from the Garden Purflane, for I have fown 
it feveral times and let the plants fhed their feeds, and 
it has come up from thofe feeds in two years, dege- 
nerated to the wild fort. 

Purflane is propagated from feeds, which may be 
fown upon beds of light rich earth during any of the 
fummer months ; but if you intend to have it early in 
the feafon, it Ihould be fown upon a hot-bed j for it 
is too tender to be lbwn in the open air before April, 
and then it muft be in a warm fituation. This feed is 
very fmall, fo that little of it will be fufTicient to fup- 
ply a family. There is no other culture which this 
plant requires, but to keep it clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather to water it two or three times a week. 
In warm weather this plant will be fit for ufe in fix 
weeks after fowing, fo that in order to continue a 
fucceffion of it, you (hould fow it at three or four dif- 
ferent fealbns, allowing a fortnight or three weeks 
between each fowing, which will be fufficient to lafi: 
the fummer, fo long as it is proper to be eaten ; for 
being of a very cold nature, it is unfafe to be eaten, 
exxept in the heat of fummer in England > for which 
reafon, it is not to any purpofe to fow it upon a 
hot-bed, fince it will come early enough for u(e in 
the open air. 

If 
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If the feeds are intended to be faved, a fufficieht num- 
ber of the earlieft plants fhould be left for this pur- 
pofe, drawing out all thofe which are weak, or have 
fmall leaves, from among them ; and when the feeds 
are ripe, the plants fhould be cut up, and fpread up- 
on cloths in the fun to dry, and then the feeds may 
be eafily beaten out and lifted, to clear it from the 
leaves and feed-veflels. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in moft of the iflands 
of the Weft Indies ; this is annual j the (talks are ve- 
ry fucculcnt, of a purple colour, and branch out 
greatly ; the lower branches lie near the ground, but 
thole above them are more erect the leaves are nar- 
row, awl-fhaped, and of a lucid green-, they are 
placed alternately on the branches. At the joints there 
come out tufts of white hairs, and between thefe come 
out the flowers fitting clofe to the branches ; they are 
of a fine Pink colour, but of (hort duration, feldom 
continuing open longer than five or fix hours ; thefe 
are fucceeded by Ihort roundifh capfules, filled with 
fmall black feeds. It flowers from the middle of June 
till autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is a perennial plant with a fhrubby (talk, 
which rifes four or five inches high, garnifhed with 
thick, globular, fucculent leaves ; at the top of the 
Italic comes forth a ilendcr foot-ftalk about two 
inches long, fuitaining four or five Rofe-lhaped flow- 
ers of a red colour. Thefe appear in July, but are 
not fucceeded by feeds in England. This plant is 
too tender to live in the open air in winter, fo it muft 
be kept in pots, and treated in the fame way as the 
moft fucculent kinds of Aloes. It is propagated by 
cuttings. 

POTENTILLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 559. Quin- 
quefolium pentaphylloides. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 296. 
tab. 153, 298. Cinquefoil i in French, Quint e-feuUlc. 
The Characters arc, 

tthe empalement cf the flower is of one leafy which is 
flight ly cut into ten parts the figments are alternately kfs 
and rcflexcd. The flower is cornpofed of five petals^ which 
are inferted into the empalement, and fpread open. It hath 
twenty awl-Jhaped flamina infer ted in the empalement, 
terminated by jnoon-Jhaped fummits. In the center of the 
flower there are feveral germen collebled into one head, 
with very Jlender flyles infertcd in the fide of the germen, 
crowned by obtufc ft i^ mas. After the flower is paft, the 
germen becomes a bead of r 01111 diflj feeds, included in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fc&ion of 
Linmcus's twelfth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have about twenty ftamina inferted in 
the empalement, and have many germen. 
The Species are, 

1. Potentilla (Anflerina) foliis pinnatis ferratis, caule 
repente. Flor. Lapp. 2 10. Potentilla with winged flawed 
leaves, and a creeping ftalk. Pentaphylloides argente- 
um alatum, feu potentilla. Tourn. Inft. 298. Silver 
Weed, or Wild <Tanfy. 

2. Potentilla (Rupeftris) foliis pinnatis alternis, fo- 
iiolis quinis ovatis crenatis, caule erccto. Horr. ClifF. 
193. Potentilla with alternate winged leaves, having 

five oval crenated lobes^ and an ereft ftalk. Pentaphyl- 
loides erecturrfc J. B. 2. p. 398. Upright Cinquefoil. 

3. Potentilla {Fruticofa) foliis pinnatis, caule fruti- 
cofo. Hort. Cliflf. 193. Potentilla with winged leaves 
and a fhrubby ftalk. Pentaphylloides rectum frutico- 
ium Eboracenfe. Mor. Hift. 2. 193. Upright fhrub- 
by Cinquefoil of Torkfhire y commonly called fhrubby' 
Cinquefoil. 

4. Potentilla (Rcfta) foliis feptenatis lanceolatis fer- 
ratis utrinque fubpilofis, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
711. Potentilla with feven flpear-Jhaped^ flawed, hairy 
leaves, and an ereB ftalk, Quinquefolium creel um 
luteum. C. B. P. 325. Yellow upright Cinquefoil 

5. Potentilla (Argentca) foliis quinatiscuneiformibus 
incifis fubtus tomentofis, caule eredto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
497. Potentilla with Jive wedge-fhaptd cut leaves, which 
art woolly on their under fide, and have an creft ftalk. 
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Quinquefolium folio argenteo. C. B. P. 325; Cinque- 
foil with a Jilvery leaf. 

6. Potentilla (Caulefcens) foliis quinatis apice conni- 
venti-ferratis, caulibus multifloris erecYis,- receptacu- 
lis hirfutis. Hort. Cliff. 194. Potentilla with five leaves 
whofe points arc flawed, ereft ftalks with many flower Si 
and hairy receptacles. Quinquefolium album minus 

• alterum. C. B. P. 325. Another fmaller white Cinque- 
foil. 

7. Potentilla (Monflpelienjis) foliis ternatis, caule ra- 
mofo erecto, pedunculis fupra genicula enatis. Hort. 
Upial. 1 34. Potentilla with leaves growing by threes, 
mi upright branching ftalk, and foot-ftalks rifling above 
the joints. Fragaria fterilis Alpina caulefcens. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 1. p. 42. Stalky Alpine barren Strawberry. 

8. Potentilla (Grandiflora) foliis ternatis, dentatis 
utrinque fubpilofis, caule decumbente foliis longiore. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 715. Potentilla with three hairy leaves, 
and a trailing ftalk longer than the leaves. Fragaria (te- 
rilis ampliffimo folio or flore, petalis cordatis. Vaill. 
Parif. 55. tab. 10. 

9. Potentilla (Heptaphylla) foliis feptenis quinatifque, 
foliolis pinnato-incifis pilofis, caule erecto ramofo. 
Potentilla with feven and five leaves, whofe lobes are 
cut, winged, and hairy, arid an upright branching ftalk. 
Quinquefolium quod pentaphyllum feu potius hep- 
taphyllum rectum, caule rubro hirfutis. Hort. Cath. 
Cinquefoil or Septfoil, with a red, upright hairy ftalk. 
There are many more fpecies of this genus, which 
are preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of va- 
riety, but as they are not cultivated in other places 
cither for ule or beauty, I fhall not enumerate them 
here. 

The firfl: fort here mentioned, grows naturally upon 
cold ltifF land in moft parts of England, and is afure 
mark of the fterility of the foil. It fprcads its ftalks 
upon the ground, which fend out roots from their 
joints, fattening into the ground, and thereby propa- 
gates fo faft, as in a little time to fpread over and fill 
the ground to a great di (lance. The leaves are corn- 
pofed of feveral lobes (or wings) which are generally 
placed alternately along the midrib, and terminated 
by an odd one •, they are fawed on their edges, and 
are of a filvcry colour, efpecially on their under fide. 
The flowers are produced fingly upon very long foot- 
ftalks, which arile from the root j they are cornpofed 
of live yellow petals, which expand in form of a 
Rofe •, thefe have a great number of ftamina which 
are inferted to the petals, and many germen collected 
in heads, which afterward become many acute- 
pointed feeds wrapped up in the empalement. It 
flowers great part of fummer. The leaves of this 
plant are ufed in medicine; and are accounted re- 
ftringent and vulnerary. It is rarely cultivated in 
gardens, being a very common weed in England. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
mountains in Germany. This hath a perennial root, 
which fends out feveral heads joined together ; from 
thefe arife the foot-ftalks of the leaves, which are 
long, and fuftain three pair of roundifh lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one thefe are crenatcd on their 
edges, and fit clofe to the midrib. Out of each 
head arifes a hairy ftalk about nine inches high, 
having at each joint one or two trifoliate leaves, 
fhaped like thofe below, but fmallcr ; the upper pare 
of the ftalk divides into fmall foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
taining two or three white flowers, very like thofe of 
the Strawberry. Thefe appear in June, and are fuc- 
ceeded by feeds like thofe of the former. It is 
eafily propagated by feeds, or parting of the roots - 9 
the beft time of fowing the feeds is in the autumn, 
and that is alfo the feafon for parting and t ran plant- 
ing the roots j it loves a moift foil and a lhady 
fituation. 

The third fort grows naturally in the northern coun- 
ties of England, and in many of the northern parts 
of Europe. This hath a (hrubby ftalk, which rifes 
about four feet high, dividing into many branches, 
-which are garnifhed by winged leaves, cornpofed of 

two 
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two or three pair of narrow, acute- pointed, entire 
lobes, which are hairy, and pale on their* under fide. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in clutters ; they have five yellow petals fprcading 
open in form of a Rofe, with many germen andfta- 
mina within. Thefe appear in July, and are fome- 
times fucceeded by feeds inclofed in the empale- 
ment. This plant is commonly cultivated in the 
nurfery- gardens as a flowering fhrub, by fuckers, or 
laying down the tender branches, which will take 
root in one year, and may then be taken off from 
the old plants, and planted in a nurfery for a year 
or two to get ftrcngth, before they are planted 
where they are defigned to remain. It may alio be 
propagated by cuttings, which may be planted in 
autumn in a moid: fliady border, where they will 
take root the next fpring, and the Michaelmas fol- 
lowing may be tranfplanted into the nurfery. 
The beft feafon for tranfplanting of thefe plants is in 
October, that they may get new roots before the 
hard froft fets in for as this plant grows naturally 
upon moift boggy land, fo when it is removed in 
the fpring, if due care is not taken to water" it in dry 
weather, it is apt to mifcarry; nor will this plant 
live in a hot dry foil, but in a fliady fituation and on 
a cool moift foil it will thrive exceedingly. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France and Italy •, this hath hand-fhaped leaves, com- 
pofed of five or feven lobes which join at their bale, 
where they meet the foot-ttalk ; they are deeply crc- 
nated on their fides, and are hairy on both fides. The 
{talks rife nine or ten inches high, branching coward 
the top, and garni flied at each joint with one leaf, 
of the fame form as thole below, but fmaller. The 
flowers grow at the top of the (talk they arc white, 
and (hapeci like thofe of the former fort, appearing 
about the fame time, and arc fucceeded by feeds like 
thofe. This is a biennial plant, which dies foon after 
the feeds are ripe. It may be propagated as the fe- 
cond fort. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and in 
other rough hilly parts of Europe. This hath a thick 
flefhy root which ftrikes deep in the ground, from 
which arife fcveral purple branching (talks about a 
foot high, garnifhed with leaves com poled of five 
wedge-fhaped lobes, which are deeply cut on their 
edges, and are very hoary on their under fide. The 
flowers grow at the top of the ftalk, which branches 
out into many foot-ftalks •, they are yellow, and fhap- 
ed like thofe of the fourth fort, but fmaller. The 
root is perennial, and the plant may be propagated 
as the iecond fort. 

The fixth fort grows on the mountains in Auftria \ 
this hath a perennial root; the leaves (land upon 
foot-ftalks which arife from the root, and arc very 
long ; they are compofed of five oblong lobes which 
are a little fawed at their ends, very hoary and filky 
on their under fides, but green on their upper. The 
flowers are produced upon long (lender foot-ftalks, 
which arife immediately from the root; they are 
white, and fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies, ap- 
pearing in May, but are feldom fucceeded by feeds in 
England. It may be eafily propagated by runners in 
the fame manner as the Strawberry ; the beft time to 
tranfplant them is in autumn. It loves a cool foil 
and a (hady fituation. 

The feventh fort grows naturally near Montpelier ; 
this is a perennial plant; the (talks groweredt, about 
a foot high ; they are very hairy, and garnifhed with 
trifoliate oblong leaves, fawed on their edges. The 
flowers are produced upon foot-ftalks, which come 
out above the joints of the (talk ; they are white, 
and large. This plant flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to fcatter, will 
produce plants in plenty the following fpring, which 
will require no other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds. 

The eighth fort is alfo a perennial plant, but differs 
from the other in having trailing (talks ; the lobes 
of the leaves are oval, obtufe, and bluntly indented 
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on their edges ; the flowers are larger, and the whole 
plant is of a deeper green. It flowers in July,' and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. It propagates itfelf like 
the former fort. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily ; 
this is a perennial plant ; the (talks rife near two feet 
high, they are purple and very hairy, garnifhed with 
leaves compofed of five or feven narrow lobes, which 
are deeply cut on their fides, fo as to refemble thofe 
of winged leaves the (talks branch out greatly to- 
ward their top. The flowers are yellow, and (haped 
like thofe of the fourth fort. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. It may be propagated as 
the fourth fort. 

POTERIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 948. Pimpinella. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 156. tab. 6S. Burnet ; in French, 
Pimprenelle. 

The Characters arc, 
// hath male and female flowers in the fame fpike. The 
male flowers have a three-leaved empalemcnt ; they have 
one petal, which is cut into four parts ; thefe are cval y 
concave, and permanent \ and a great number of long hair- 
like ftamina, terminated by raundifb twin fummits. The 
female flowers ha ve one 'wheel fhaped petal with a fljcrt 
tube, cut at the brim into four parts ; thefe have no fta- 
mina, but two oblong oval germen, with two hairy flyles 
the length of the petal, crowned by coloured pendlfhaped 
Jligmas. The germen afterward becomes two hard feeds, 
inclofed in the petal of the fewer. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fe&ion 
of Linnteus's twenty-firft ciais, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers arc male and female in the 
fame fpike, and the male flowers have many ftamina. 
The Species arc, 

1. Poterium (Sanguiforba) incrmc, caulibus fubangu- 
lofis. Hort. Cliff. 446. Unarmed Poterium with angular 
flalks. Pimpinella fanguiforba minor hirfuta. C. B. P. 

1 60. Smaller hairy Burnet. 

2. Poterium (Hybridum) inerme, caulibus teretibus 
ftrictis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 994. Unarmed Poterium with 
a narrow taper ftalk. Pimpinella agrimonoides odo- 
rata. H. R. Par. Sweet -f melting Burnet refembling 
ylgrtmony. 

3. Poterium (Spinofum) fpinis ramofis. Hort. Cliff". 
445. Poterium with branching fpines. Pimpinella (pi- 
nofa, feu femperyirens. Mor. Umb. 57. Prickly or 
evergreen Burnet. 

The firft lore is the common Burnet, which grows 
naturally upon chalky lands in many parts of Eng- 
land ; of this there are two or three varieties, one of 
them is much fmoother than the other, and the third 
hath larger feeds than either of the former ; but thefe 
differences are not conftant, being only (eminal va- 
riations. This is a perennial plant, from whofe root 
arife a great number of leaves, ftandingon pretty long 
foot-ftalks ; they are compofed of five or fix pair of 
lobes, terminated by an odd one. The lobes are ge- 
nerally ranged a little alternate on the midrib, but 
fometimes ftand by pairs ; they are fawed on their 
edges, and are fometimes fmooth, and at others hairy. 
The ftalks rife a foot and a half high, branching out 
pretty much, and are terminated by long (lender foot- 
ltalks, each fuftaining an oblong fpike of flowers, in 
which there are (bme male and others female ; they 
are of a purplidi red colour, and appear in June. The 
female flowers are each fucceeded by two hard feeds, 
which ripen in autumn. 

This plant is propagated in gardens ; the young ten- 
der leaves are put into fallads in winter and fpring, 
and the leaves are ufed for cool tankards in hot wea- 
ther. It is ufed in medicine, and is reckoned to be 
cordial and alexipharmic. The powder of thw root is 
commended again ft (pitting of blood. 
This plant is eafily propagated by feeds, which mould 
be fown in autumn foon after they are ripe ; for if it 
is fown in (pring, the feeds frequently lie in the 
ground till the. (pring following. If the feeds are 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up in plenty ; 
and if thefe are tranfplanted out in a bed of undunged 
earth, at about a foot diftance every way, and kept 

clean 
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- clean from weeds, they will continue Come* years, ef- 
pecially if the foil is dry, and will require no other 
care. It may alfo be propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn ; but as the plants arife fo freely from 
fcattered feeds, the latter method is feldom practifed. 
This plant has been of late recommended by perfons 
of little fkill, to be fown as a winter pabulum for cat- 
tle ; but whoever will give themfelves the trouble to 
examine the grounds where it naturally grows, will 
find the planes lefc uneaten by the cattle, when the 
Grafs about them has been cropped to the roots ; be- 
lide, in wet winters and on ftrong land, the plants 
are of fliort duration, therefore very unfit for the pur- 
pole, cor is the produce fufficient to tempt any per- 
lbns of ikill to engage in its culture ; therefore I wifh 
thofe perlbns to make trials of it in fin all quantities, 
before they embark largely in thefe new fchemes. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy ; this is a biennial plant, which decays foon 
after the feeds are ripe. The leaves of this are like 
thole of Agrimony, and are compofed of three or four 
pair of oblong lobes, placed a little alternate on the 
midrib, and terminated by an odd one : they are 
deeply fawed on their edges, and have an agreeable 
fcent ; the Italics rife two feet high, and are garnifhed 
at each joint with one of thofe winged leaves, which 
gradually dirninifli in their iize at the top, and juft 
above the leaf arifes a long foot- Italic, which fupports 
two or three final 1 ones, each fu draining a fmall round- 
ilh fpike of flowers. Thefc appear in July, and arc 
fucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. It is 
propagated by feeds, which, if fown in autumn, the 
plants will come up the following fpring. Thefe re- 
quire no other culture than to thin them where they 
are too clofe, and keep them clean from weeds ; the 
fecond year they will llower and ripen their feeds, and 
foon after decay. 

The third fort grows naturally in Crete, and in many 
of the iflands of the Archipelago. This hath a 
flirubby perennial flalk, which riles about three feet 
high, dividing into feveral (lender branches, which are 
armed with branching fharp thorns ; the leaves are 
very fmall ; they are winged, and have fix or feven 
pair of very fmall lobes, ranged oppofite along the 
midrib, terminated by an odd one ; they are of a 
lucid green, and continue all the year. The flowers 
are produced in fmall heads at the end of the branches, 
and are of an herbaceous colour they appear the be- 
ginning of June, and there is a fucceflion of them 
mod part of fummcr ; but thofe only which come 
early, are fome times fuceecded by feeds in England, 
This plant is too tender to live through the winter in 
the open air ; but if it is flickered under a common 
hot-bed frame in winter, where it may have the free 
air at all times when the weather is mild, and flickered 
from hard froft, it will thrive better than when it is 
more tenderly treated. It may be propagated by 
flips or cuttings during any of the fummcr months, 
which, if planted in a bed of light earth, and covered 
down dole with a hand or bcll-glafs, and fhaded from 
the fun, will take root and may then be taken 
up, and planted each into a feparate fmall pot, filled 
with frefh undunged earth, and placed in the fliade 
till they have taken new root, and then removed to a 
flickered fituation, where they may Hand till the froft 
comes on, when they fhould be placed under the hot- 
bed frame. It requires but little water, efpecially in 
cool weather, and wants no particular culture. 
PHASIUM. Lin.' Gen. Plant. 655. Galeopfis. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 186. Shrubby Hedge-nettle. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a bell-Jbaped cmpalcmcnt of one leaf di- 
vided into two lips ; the upper lip is broad* and ends in 
three acute points ; the lower lip is cut into two parts. . 
The flower is of the lip kind - 9 it hath one petal •* the 
upper Up is oval, ereft* and indented at the end. The 
lower lip is broad* reflexed* and ends in three points* the 
middle one being broadeft. It has four awl Jhaped flamina 
wider the upper lip, two of which are Jhorter than the 
ether 7 having oblong fummits on their Jide 7 and a four- 
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pointed germrn fuftaimng a fender ftyle the length of 
the flamina* crowned by a bifid ftigma. The gennen af- 
terward beanie four berries, each con tawing a Jingle 
roundifb feed. ■ 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firlt fection of 
Linnieus's fourteenth clais, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fhcrter 
ihimina, and the feeds are naked. 
The Species are, 

1. Prasium {Mdjus) foliis ovato-oblongis ferratis. Lin. 
Hort. Clin*. 309. Shrubby ft inking Hedge-nettle* with 
oblong* oval* fawed leaves. Galeopfis Hifpanica fru- 
tefcens, teucrii folio. Tourn. Inft. 186. Spaniflj* flmtb- 
by* ft inking Hedge-nettle* with a Tree Germander leaf. 

2. Prasium {Minus) foliis ovatis duplici utrinquc crena 
notatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 309. Shrubby /linking Hedge- 
nettle* with oval leaves which are indented on every fide. 
Lamium fruticans, teucrii folio luctdo, calycc & More 
magno candido : tan till fi purpura vario notato. Hort. 
Cath. 106. Shrubby Dead-nettle* with a lucid Tree Ger- 
mander leaf* and a large white flower with fome fpots of 
purple. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this rifes with a flirubby Italic two feet high, co- 
vered with a whitifh bark, and divides into many 
branches, which are garnifhed with oblong oval 
leaves, fawed on their edges. The flowers come out 
from the boibm of the leaves in whorls round the 
ftalks ; they are white, and have large permanent em- 
palements, cut into five points. The flowers are of 
the lip kind ; they appear in June and July, and are 
fucceeded by four fmall berries fitting in the em- 
palemcnt, which turn black when they are ripe, and 
have a (ingle roundifh feed in each. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath 
a flirubby flalk like the former, but rifes a little 
higher •, the bark is whiter, the leaves are fhortcr and 
oval, and are doubly crenated on each fide ; they are 
of a lucid green. The flowers come out in fmall 
whorls from the bofom of the leaves, like the former; 
they are fomewhat larger, and are frequently marked 
with a few purple fpots ; thefe are fucceeded by fmall 
berries like the other fort, which ripen at the fame time. 
Thefe plants may be propagated either by cuttings, 
or from the feeds : if they are propagated by cuttings, 
they fhould be planted on a flmdy border toward the 
end of April; but the cuttings fhould not betaken 
from fuch plants as have been drawn weak, but rather 
from thofe which have been expolcd to the open air, 
whofe Jhoors are fliort and ltrong ; and if a joint of 
the former year's wood is cut to each of them, they 
will more certainly fuccccd. Thefe cuttings may re- 
main in the fanr" border till they arc well rooted, 
when they may be tranfplanted into the places where 
they arc to remain, or into pots, that they may be 
flickered in winter under a common frame, where 
they may have as much free air as poflible in dry 
weather, butonly require to be fcreened from hard froft. 
If they are propagated by feeds (which the plants 
produce in plenty every year) they fhoul'd be fown on 
a bed of light earth in April ; and in May the plajits 
will come up, when they require no other care but 
that of keeping them clean from weeds ; and in the 
autumn following, they may be tranfplanted in' the 
fame manner as before directed for thofe raifed from 
cuttings,, and may be afterward treated more hardily, 
as they acquire ftrength. 

A plant or two of each of thefe fpecies may be al- 
lowed to have a place where there are collections of the 
different forts of ever-green flirubs, for the fake of 
variety; efpecially where the different forts of Ciltus, 
Phlomis; Tree- worm wood, and Medicago, are ad- 
mitted, becaufc thefe arc equally hardy; and when a 
fevere winter happens, which deftroys the one, the 
others are Aire of the fame fate; but in mild win- 
ters they will live abroad, efpecially if they are planted 
in a dry rubbifhy foil, and have a flickered fituation ; 
but in rich wet ground, the plants will grow vigo- 
rous in fummer, (b are liable to injury from the early 
frofts in autumn. 

10 T PER'E- 
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fRBNANT H£S. Lin. Gen. Plant. Z16. Va'iU. 
Mem. ann. 1721. Wild Lettuce. 

The Characters are, 
It hath a fmooth cylindrical empalement fpreading at the 
brim, having many fcales, which are equal, but have 
three at the bafc unequal. This common empalement in- 
eludes from five to eight Hermaphrodite florets, difpefed in 
a jingle round order; they have one petal, ivbicb is 
ft retched out like a tongue, and indented in four parts at 
the end \ they have five fijort hair -like /lamina, termi- 
nated by cylindrical fummiis. T he gcrmen is fltuated un- 
der the petal, flip porting a fender ftyle longer than the 
ftamina, crowned by a bifid reflexed fiigina. The gcrmen 
afterward becomes a fugle hear t-jheped feed, crowned with 
hairy down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnarus's nineteenth clafs, which includes the plants 
with a flower compofed of all hermaphrodite or fruit- 
ful fiorcts, wbofe ftamina and ftyle are connected. 
The Species are, 

1. Prenanthes (Muralis) flofculis quinis, foliis runci- 
natis. Hort. Cliff". 3 S3. Prenanthes with five florets and 
fpcar-Ji japed leaves. La&uca fylveftris murorum, More 
luteo. J. B. 2. p. 1004. IVildJVall Lettuce with a yel- 
low flower. 

2. Prenanthes (Purpurea) flofculis quinis, foliis lan- 
ccolatis dentjculatis. Iiort. ClirT. 3 S3. Prenanthes with 
five fiorcts, and fpear-Jhapcd indented leaves. . Lactuca 
montana purpuro-cairuleo major. C.B.P. 123. Greater 
purple, blue. Mountain Lettuce. 

3. Prenanthes (Altiffima) ftofculiis quinis foliis trilobis, 
caule credo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 797. Upright Pernanthes 
with five florets, and leaves having three lebes. Prenanthes 
Canadenlis altiflnna, foliis variis, fiore luteo. Vaill. 
Act. 1721. Talleft Prenanthes of Canada, with variable 
leaves ami a ycllowiflj fewer. 

4.. Prenanthes {Amplest 'caule) flofculis quinis, caule 
r'amofo foliis ovato-lanceolatis fcmiamplexicaulibus. 
Prenanthes with five florets, a branching ftalk, and oval 
fpear-Jhapcd leaves half embracing the Jlalk. Lactuca 
montana, purpuro-cserulea minor. C. B. P. 143. 
Smaller purple, blue, Mountain Lettuce. 
The firit fort grows naturally upon walls and dry 
fhady banks in many parts of England, fo is never 
cultivated in gardens. The fecond fort grows natu- 
rally upon the Helvetian Mountains this hath a 
creeping root, which fpreads far in the ground, fo be- 
comes a troubicfomc weed if admitted into gardens. 
The ftalks of this rife four feet high ; the leaves are 
fpear-fbaped, and a Uttlc indented toward their ends •, 
the flowers arc of a purple blue colour, and are pro- 
duced loofe in panicles from the fides, and at the top 
of the flalks, Thcfe appear in July, and are fuc- 
ceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The third fort grows naturally in molt parts of North 
America, where it is called Dr. Witt's Rattle-fnake 
root i this feldom lives longer than two years. The 
lower leaves arc four or five inches long, and three 
broad ; they are fometimcs divided into five lobes, 
but generally into three ; they arc indented a little on 
their edges, fmooth, of a dark green on their upper 
fide, but pale on their under. The ftalks rife three 
feet high, and are garnifhed with a few fmall leaves 
which are entire ; the flowers come out from the fide 
of the ftalk in fmall bunches ; thcfe are of a pale 
yellow colour, and appear in July. They arc fucceeded 
by feeds, crowned with hairy down, which ripen in 
autumn. There is a variety of this with pale purple 
flowers which arife from the fame feeds. The roots 
of thcfe plants are faid to be an antidote to expel the 
venom of the rattle-fnake, which induced me to 
mention thcfe plants. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Germany 5 this hath a perennial root. The ftalks rife 
a foot high, and branch out on each fide *, the leaves 
are fpcar-fhaped and oval ; their bafe is broad, and 
half iurrounds-the ftalk ; the flowers grow loofely up- 
«n flender foot-ftalks, which come out from the fide, 
P.nd at the end of the branches. Thefe appear in June, 
r.nd the feeds ripen in autumn. 
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Thefe plants are feldom admitted into gardens, but if 
any perfon is delirous to cultivate them,' if they, fow 
the feeds ibon after they are ripe, in a flickered fili- 
ation, the plants will come up, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
PRIMULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 180. Primula veris. 
Tourn. Inft. K. JH. 124. tab. 47. [This plant is fo 
called, becaufe it is the firft plant that appears in the 
fpring.] The Primrofe in French, Primevere, 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a five-cornered tubulous empalement of 
one leaf' ending in five acute points \ it hath cm petal, 
with a cylindrital tube the length of the empalement, but 
fpreads open above* where it is cut into five h-art-Jhaped 
figments. It has five jhort ftamina fituatcd in the neck of 
the petals terminated by creel acute-pointed fummits, and 
a globular germcn fuppcrting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by a 
globular fligma. 1 he germen afteward turns to an oblong 
capfule with one cell, opening at the top, filled with fmall 
angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft; fection of 
Linnceus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofc flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Primula (Veris) foliis dentatis rugofis, pedunculis 
unifloris. Primrofe with rough indented leaves y and foot- 
ftalhs honing cue fiower. Primula veris odorata, florc 
luteo fimplicl. J. B. 3. p. 495. Swcct-fmelling Primrofe 
with a Jingle yellow fiozver, or common Primrofe, 

2. PiliMVLA (Elatior) foliis dentatis rugofis, fioribus 
failigiatis. Primrofe with rough indented leaves, and 
fiozvers "growing in bunches. Primula veris pallido flore 
elatior. Cluf. Plift. 301. Taller Primrofe with a pale 
flower* called Cc-zifiip. 

3. Primula \Farinofa) foliis crenatis glabris, florum 
limbo piano. Horr. Cliff. 50. Primrofe with fmooth 
crenated leaves, and a plain border to the flcwer. Pri- 
mula veris rubro fiore. Cluf. Hift. 300. Primrofe with 
a red flower, called Bird's-eyen. 

4. Primula (Polyantha) foliis petiolatis fubcordatis 
crenatis, fioribus failigiatis pedunculis longiflimis. 
Primrofe or Ccwflip with bear t-jh aped crenated leaves 
having foot-ftalks, and flowers growing in bunches on 
very long foot-ftalks. 

The firft fort of Primrofe grows wild in woods, and 
other fliady places in moll parts of England, from 
whence their roots may be eafily tranfplanted into the 
garden, where, if they arc placed under hedges, and 
in fliady walks, they make a beautiful appearance 
early in the fpring, when few other plants are in 
flower. 

This plant is fo well known as to need no defcrip- 
tion •, the flowers and roots of this are ufed in medi- 
cine. 

There are feveral varieties of this which have been 
accidentally obtained, as the paper-white Primrofe 
with (ingle and double flowers, the common Prim- 
rofe with double flowers, the red Primrofe with fingle 
and double flowers ; thefe have but one fiower upon 
a foot- ftalk. 

The ftcond fort is the Cowflip, or Paigle, or Para- 
lyfis of the Ihops •, this grows naturally in meadows 
and moift paftures in many parts of England. The; 
flowers of this fort grow in bunches at the top of the 
ftalk, fo arc eafily diftinguiftied from the former; 
they are much ufed in medicine, and fometimes the 
leaves. As thefe grow wild, their roots may be taken 
up and tranfplanted into gardens. 
The beft time to tranfplant them is at Michaelmas, 
that their roots may have ftrength to produce their 
flowers early in the fpring. Thefe delight in a ftrong 
foil, but will grow in almoft any fort of earth, pro- 
vided they have a fliady fituation. 
' There are a great variety of this at prefent in the gar- 
dens, as the Hofe in Hofe, the double Cowflip, and 
all the forts of Polyanthus, which have been fo much 
improved within the lalt fifty years, as to almoft equal 
the variety of the Auriculas; and in fome parts of 
England they are fo much efteemed as to fell for a 

guinea a root, fo that there may be ftill a much 

greater 
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greater variety raifed, as there are fo many perfons 
engaged in the culture of this flower. 
The feveral varieties of Polyanthufes are produced by 
fowin<* of feeds, which Ihould be faved from fuch 
flowers as have large upright items, producing many 
flowers upon a ftalk, which are large, beautifully 
ftriped, open flat, and not pin- eyed. From the feeds 
of fuch flowers there is room to hope for a great va- 
riety of good forts, but there fhould be no ordinary 
flowers ftand near them, left, by the mixture of their 
farina, the feeds fhould be degenerated. 
Thefe feeds fhould be fown in boxes filled with, light 
rich earth in December, being very careful not to 
bury the feed too deep ; for if it be only flightly* co- 
vered with light earth, it wiU be fufBcient. Thefe 
boxes fhould be placed where they may have the be- 
nefit of the morning fun until ten of the clock, but 
mull by no means be expoied to the heat of the day, 
efpecially when the plants begin to appear for at 
that time, one whole day's fun will entirely dellroy 
them. In the fpring, if the feafon fhould prove dry, 
you mull: often refrefh them with water, which fhould 
be <nven very moderately ; and, as the heat increafes, 
you fhould remove the boxes more in the (hade, for 
the heat is very injurious to them. 
By the middle of May thefe plants will be flrong 
enough to plant out, at which time you fhould pre- 
pare Jbme fhady borders which fhould be made rich 
with neats dung, upon which you muft fet the plants 
about four inches afunder every way, oblerving to 
water them until they have taken root ; after which 
they will require no farther care but to keep them 
clear from weeds, until the latter end of Auguft fol- 
lowing, when you fhould prepare fome borders which 
are expofed to the eaft, with good light rich earth, 
into which you muft tranfplant your Polyanthufes, 
placing them fix inches afunder equally in rows, ob- 
ferving, if the feafon proves dry, to water them until 
they have taken root j in thefe borders your plants 
wil flower the fucceeding fpring, at which time you 
muft obferve to mark fuch of them as are fine to pre- 
ferve, and the reft may be tranfplanted into wildcr- 
nefTes, and other fhady places in the garden, where, 
although they arc not very valuable flowers, they will 
afford an agreeable variety. 

Thofe which you intend to preferve, may be remov- 
ed foon after they have done flowering (provided you 
do not intend to favc feeds from them), and may be 
then tranfplanted into a frefh border of the like rich 
earth, allowing them the fame diftancc as before, ob- 
ferving alfo to water them until they have taken root-, 
after which they will require no farther care, but on- 
ly to keep them clean from weeds, and the following 
fpring they will produce ftrong flowers, as their roots 
will be then in full vigour-, fo that if the kinds arc 
good,they will be little inferior to a fhew of Auriculas. 
Thefe roots fhould be conllantly removed and parted 
every year, and the earth of the border changed, 
othervvife they will degenerate, and lofe.thc grcateft 
part of their beauty. 

If you intend to fave feeds, which is the method to 
obtain a great variety, you muft mark fuch of them, 
■which, as 1 faid before, have good properties. Thefe 
Ihould be, if poflible, feparated from all ordinary 
flowers, for if they ftand furrounded with plain-co- 
loured flowers, they will impregnate each other, 
■whereby the feeds of the valuable flowers will not be 
near fo good, as if the plants had been in a feparate 
border, where no ordinary flowers grew *, therefore 
the beft way is to take out the roots of fuch as you 
do not efteem as foon as the flowers open, and plant 
them in another place, that there may be none left in 
the border, but fuch as you would chufe for feeds. 
The flowers of thefe (hould not be gathered, except 
fuch as are produced fingly upon pedicles, leaving 
all fuch as grow in large bunches ; and if the feafon 
Should prove dry, you muft now and then refrefh 
them with water, which will caufe their feed to be 
larger, and an greater quantity, dian if they were 
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entirely neglected. In June the feed will be rip?, 
which may be eafily known by the pocls changing 
brown and opening ; fo that you mould at that time 
look over the plants three or four times a week, ga- 
thering each time fuch of the fecd-veflels as are ripe, 
which fhould be laid upon a paper to dry, and may 
then be put up until the feafon of fowing. 
As the plants which arife from feeds, generally flow- 
er much better than offsets, thofe who would have 

thefe flowers in perfection, fhould annually low their 
feeds. 

PRIMROS E-T REE. See Onagra. 
PRINOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 398. Wintcrberry. 
The Characters are, 

The flower bath a permanent cmpalemcnt of one leaf 
which is cut into fix /mall plain figment s 9 and is forma - 
ncnt *, it hath one wheel-Jhaped petal with no tube, cut 
into fix plain figments ; it hath fx azvl-Jhaped ftamina 
ftjorter than the petal* terminated by obtu/c /ummits* and 
an oval ger men fitting upon the ftyle, crowned, by an obtu/c 
ftigtna. The ger men afterward turns to a round berry open- 
ing in three parts, including one hard ficd. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
Linnscus's fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants whole 
flowers have fix ftamina and one. ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Prinos (Verticillatus) foliis longitudinaliter ferratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 330. Priuos, or Winter berry * with leaves 
Jawed lengthways. 

2. Prinos (Glaber) foliis apice ferratis. Lin. Sp. Pk.nt. 
330. Priuos with leaves /awed at their points. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America. This rifes with a fhrubby 
ftalk to the height of eight or ten feet, fending out 
many branches from the fides the whole length, which 
are garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves about three 
inches long, and one broad in the middle, terminating 
in acute points; they are of a deep green, veined on 
their u.ider fide, and fawed on their edges, having 
(lender foot-ftalks (landing alternately on the branches. 
The flowers come out from the fide of the branches, 
fomerimes fingle, at others two or . three at each joint ; 
they have no tube, but are wheel-fhaped, and cut 
into fix parts i they have fix awl-fhaped erect ftamina, 
terminated by obtufe fummits, and an oval germcn 
fitting upon the ftyle, crowned by an obtufe lligma; 
thefe are fucceeded by berries about the fize of thofe 
of Holly," which turn purple when ripe. It flowers 
in July, and the feeds ripen in the winter. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Canada •, this is of 
lower growth than the former. The leaves arc fhortcr, 
and fawed at their points, but the flowers of this I 
have not feen. 

They arc propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
foon after they are ripe upon a bed of light earth, co- 
vering them about half an inch with the fame fort of 
earth. The feeds which arc fo foon put into the 
ground, will many of them come up the following 
fpring ; whereas thofe which arc kept longer out of 
the ground, ,will remain a whole year in the ground 
before the plants will appear in the fame manner as 
the Holly, Hawthorn, and fome others ; therefore the 
ground (hould not be difturbed, if the plants do not 
come up the firft year. When the young plants come 
up, they may be treated in the fame manner as hatli 
been directed for the American Hawthorns, for thefe 
are full as hardy, but they delight in a moift foil and 
a fhady fituation ; for in hot land they make but 
little progrefs, and rarely produce any fruit. 
PRIVET. See Ligustrum. 

P ROTE A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 104. Conocarpoden- 
dron. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 195.. Silver-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are collected in an oval head , they have one 
common imbricated fialy perianthium. The flower is of 
one petals having a tube the length of the* empalement ; 
the brim is cut into four parts, which fpread open, and 
are equal. It has. four briftly ftamina the length of the 
petal* terminated by incumbent fummits* and a roundifo 
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gmnen with an erctf briftly flyle, crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma. The gmnen afterward turns a roundijlj naked 
fced y Jit ting in a dijlintl cell of the cone. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
JJnnreus's fourth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whole flowers have four (lamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

. Protea (Conifer a) foliis linearj-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis acutis glabris obliquatis. Din. Sp. 138. Protea 
with linear f pear-flap ed leaves , which arc entire ; Jharp- 
piinted, fmooth and oblique. 

. Protea- (s"™entca) foliis lanceolatis obliquis acutis 
fparlis villofo-fericcis plan is, floralibus verticillatis. 
Lin. Sp. 1 7. Protea with jpear-fl:aped oblique-pointed 
leaves , which arc plain, fihery haired, and the flowers 
growing in whorls round the ftalksl Conocarpodendron 
foliis argenteis fcriceis Jatifiimis. Boerh. Ind. 2. p. 195. 
Silver-tree. 

. Protea (Nitida) foliis oblongo-ovatis hirfutis niti- 
dis integerrimis. Protea with oblong, oval, hairy, flrining 
leaves, which arc entire. Lepidocarpodendrcm folio 
faligno lato, caulc purpurafcente. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. 
138. Lepidocarpodendrou, with a broad IV i How leaf and 
a purpliJJj flalk, otherwife called IVagcboom. 
Thefe plants are natives of the country near the Cape 
of Good Hope in Africa, where there is a great num- 
ber of fpecics. In the catalogue of the Leyden Gar- 
den, there arc upwards of twenty forts enumerated ; 
not that they have them growing there, but they have 
good drawings of them, which were made in the 
country where they are natives. The three forts 
here mentioned arc what I had lately growing in the 
Chelfea Garden, but the third is now loft there. 
Thefe plants arc many or' them well figured in the 
index of the plants of the Leyden Garden, which 
was publifhed by Dr. Boeihnave in 1719, by the ti- 
tles of JLcpidocarpodendron, Conocarpodendron, and 
Hypophyllocarpodendron ; and, by lbme former wri- 
ters on botany, this genus was intitled Scolymo-ce- 
phalus, from ihc refemblancc which the cones of thefe 
trees have to the head of an Artichoke. 
As thefe plants are natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, ^ they are too tender to live abroad through the 
winter in England, but the firft fort is hardy enough 
to live in a good grecn-houfc. This fort will grow 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, and may be trained 
up with a regular ftrait Hem, and the branches will 
naturally form a regular large head. The leaves are 
long and narrow, of a (liming filver colour-, and as 
they remain the whole year, the plants make a fine 
appearance, when tlr:y are intermixed with others 
in the grecn-houfe. Ip the iummcr thefe may be 
placed in the open air in a flickered fituation; for, if 
they are expofed to winds, the plants will be torn, 
and rendered unfightly, nor will they make any pro- 
grefs in their growth. In warm weather they rnuft be 
Irequcntly butfparingly watered, and in cold weather 
this muft not be too often repeated, left it fhould rot 
their fibres. 

The fecond fort hath a flrong upright ftalk covered 
with a purplifh bark, dividing into feveral branches, 
which grow erect, garnifhed with broad, fhining, fil- 
vciy, fpear-fhaped leaves placed on every fide, ib the 
plants make a fine appearance, when intermixed with 
other exotics. This mould be placed in an airy dry 
glafs-cafe, when! it may be protected from cold, and 
have as much light as pofiible, and in winter mould 
have little water ; this rifes cafily from feeds, which 
mult be procured from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it_ grows naturally. The feeds will fomctimes 
remain in the ground fix or eight months, and at 
OLher times the plants will appear in fix weeks ; 
therefore the beft way is to low* the feeds in fmall 
pots filled with foft fandy loam, and plunge them 
into a moderate hot-bed ; and, if the plants mould 
not come tip lb foon as expected, the pots mould re- 
main in flicker till the following fpring, when, if 
the Ieeds remain found, the plants will come up. 
The pots in which the feeds arc fown, fhould have 
but little wet, for moifture frequently cauies them to 
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rot. When the plants appear, they mould net be 
too tenderly treated, for they muft not be kept too 
warm, nor Ihould they have much wet ; but in warm 
weather they muft be expofed to the open air in a 
flickered fituation, and in winter protected from froft. 
The third fort I railed from ieeds, which came 
from the Cape of Good Hope ; thefe ieeds were lon^ 
and Gender, very different in ihape from thofe of 
the fecond iort, but the plants have fome refemblance 
to thofe. The leaves are very filky and white ; the 
ftalks are purple, and grow erect, but have not as 
yet put out any branches. 

The firft fort may be propagated by cutting 
which fliould be cut oft in April, juft before the 
plants begin to (hoot; thefe fliould be planted in 
fmall pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, fhading them from the fun, and 
now and then gently refreihing them with water, but 
it muft be fparingly given, for much wet will rot 
them. Thefe cuttings will put out roots by Mid- 
fummer, when they may be gently fhaken out of the 
pots and parted, planting each in a feparate fmall 
pot filled with light eartii, and placed "in a frame, 
where they may be fliaded till- they have taken new 
root ; then tiiey fliould be gradually inured to the 
open air, into which they fhould be removed, and 
treated in the fame way as the old plants. 
PRUNING OF TREES. 

There is not any part of gardening which is of 
more general ule than that of Pruning, and yet 
it is very rare to fee fruit-trees fkilfully managed. 
Almod-evcry gardener will pretend to be a mailer 
of this bufinefk, though there are but few who 
rightly underftand it; nor is it to be learned by 
rote, but requires a Uriel observation of the dif- 
ferent manners of growth of the feveral forts of 
fruit-trees, fome requiring to be managed one way, 
and others muft be treated in a quite different 
method, which is only to be known from carefully 
obferving how each kind is naturally difpofed to pro- 
' duce its fruit; for fome forts produce their fruit on 
the fame year's wood, as Vines ; others produce their 
fruit, for the moft part, upon the former year's 
wood, as Peaches, Nectarines, Sec. and others upon 
curfons or fpurs, which arc produced upon wood of 
three, four, or five, to fifteen or twenty years old, 
as Pears, Plums, Cherries, &x. therefore, in order to 
the right management of fruit-trees, there fliould 
always be provilion made to have a fufficicnt quan- 
tity of bearing wood in every part of the trees, and 
at the fame time there fhould not be a fuperfluitv of 
ufelefs branches, which would cxhauft the ilrength 
of the trees, and caufe them to decay in a few years. 
The reafons which have been laid down for Pruning 
of fruit- trees are as" follows : Firft, To preferve trees 
longer in a vigorous bearing ftate ; the fecond is, To 
render the trees more beautiful to the eye; and 
thirdly, To caufe the fruit to be larger and better tailed. 

1. It preferves a tree longer in a healthy bearing 
ftate -, for by pruning off all fuperfiuous branches^ 
fo that there are no more left upon the tree than are 
necefiary, or that can be properly nourifhed, the root 
is not exhauftcd in fupplying ufelefs branches, which 
muft afterwards be cut out, whereby much of the 
fap will be ufelefly expended. 

2. By fkilful Pruning of a tree it is rendered much 
more pleafing to the eye ; but here I would not Lc 
understood to be an advocate for a fort of Pruning 
which I have feen too much practifed of late, viz. 
the drawing a regular line again ft the wall, according 
to the fhape or figure they would reduce the tree tc^ 
and cutting all the branches, ftrong or weak, exactly 
to the chalked line; the abfurdity of which practice 
will foon appear to every one, who will be at the pains 
of obferving the difference of thofe branches (hooting 
the fuccceding fpring. All therefore that I mean by- 
rendering a tree beautiful is, that the branches are 
all pruned according to their feveral ftrengths, and 
are nailed at equal diftances, in proportion to the 
different fizes of their leaves and fruit, and that no 
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part of the wall (fo far as the trees are advanced) be 
left unfurniftied with bearing wood. A tree well J 
managed, though it docs not repreienc any regular I 
figure, yet will appear very beautiful to the fight, 
when it thus drefled and nailed to the wall. I 
3. It is of great advantage to the fruit * for the cutting J 
away all ufclefs branches, and (hortening all the bearing 
(hoots according to the ftrength of the tree, will render 
the tree more capable to nourifh chofe fruit and 
branches which are left remaining, fo that the fruit I 
will be much larger and better tailed. And this is the I 
advantage which thofe trees againft walls or eipaliers 
have to fuch as are ftandards, and are permitted to. 
grow as they are naturally inclined ; for it is not 
their being trained either to a wall or cfpalier which I 
renders their fruit fo much better than ftandards, but 
becaufe the roots have a lefs Quantity of branches I 
and fruit to nourifh, and conlequently their fruit I 
will be larger and better tafted. 

The reafons for Pruning being thus exhibited, the I 
next thing is the method of performing it ; but this 
being fully handled under the fevcral articles of the 
different kinds of fruit, I (hall not repeat h again in j 
this place, and therefore fliall only add fome few 
general inftructions, which are neceflary to be un- 
derftood, in order to the right management of fruit- 
trees. 

There are many peribns who fuppofe, that if their 
fruit-trees are but kept up to the wall or efpalicr I 
during the fummer feafon, fo as not to hang in very I 
great diforder, and in winter to get a gardener to 
prune them, it is fufficienr, but this is a miftake ; for 
the greateft care ought to be employed about them I 
in the fpring, when the trees are in vigorous growth, [ 
which is the only proper feafon to procure a quantity I 
of good wood in the different parts of the tree, and 
to difplace all ufclefs branches as foon as they are I 
produced, whereby the vigour of the tree will be I 
entirely diftributed to fuch branches only as are dc- I 
figned to remain, which will render them ftrong, and J 
more capable to produce good fruit ; whereas, if all 
the branches are permitted to remain which are pro- I 
duced, fome of the more vigorous will attract the I 
greateft (bare of the fap from the tree, whereby they 
will be too luxuriant for producing fruit, and the 
greateft part of the other Ihoots will be ftarved, and j 
rendered fo weak, as not to be able to produce any 
thing elfe but bloflbms and leaves (as hath been be- I 
fore mentioned 5) fo that it is impoflible for .1 perfon, 
let him be ever lb well (killed in fruit-trees, to reduce 
them into any tolerable order by Winter- pruning on- 
ly, if they are wholly neglected in the fpring. 
There are others who do not entirely neglect their 
trees during the fummer feafon, as thofe before-men- I 
tioned, but yet do little more good to them by what I 
they call Summer-pruning for thefe peffons neglect I 
their trees at the proper feafon, which is in April and 
May, when their (hoots are produced, and only about 
Midfummer go over them, nailing in all their branches, I 
except fuch as are produced fore-right from the wall, 1 
which they cut our, and -at the fame time often fliort- 
en moft of the other branches ; all which is entirely 
wrong practice, for thofe branches, which are intend- 
ed for bearing the fucceeding year, lhould not be 
(hortened during the time of their growth, which will 
caufe them to produce one or two lateral (hoots from 
the eyes below the place where they were (topped, 
which (hoots will draw much of the ftrength from 
the buds of the firft (hoot, whereby they are often 
flat, and do not produce their bloflbms ; and, if thofe 
two lateral (hoots are not entirely cut away at the 
Winter-pruning, they will prove injurious to the tree, 
as the (hoots which thefe produce, will be what the 
French call water (hoots $ and in fuffering thofe luxu- 
riant ihoots to remain upon the tree until Midfum- 
mer before they arc difplaced, they will exhauft a great 
(hare of the nourifh men t from the other branches (as 
was before obferved ;) and, by (hading the fruit all 
the fpring feafon, when they are cut away, and the 
other branches fattened to the wall, the fruit, by be- * 
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ing fo fuddenly expofed, will receive a. very gf cat 
check, which will caufe their (kins to grow tough, 
and thereby render them lefs delicate. This is to be 
chiefly underftood of ftone fruit and Grapes, but Pears 
and Apples being much hardier, fuffer not fo much,* 
though it is a great difadvantage to thole al(b to be 
thus managed. 

It muft alio be remarked, that Peaches, Nectarines* 
Apricots, Cherries, and Plums, arc always in the 
greateft vigour, when they are the leaft maimed by 
the knife for where thefe trees have large amputa- 
tions, they are very fubject to gum and decay ; fo 
that it is certainly the moft prudent method carefully 
to rub off all ufclefs buds when they are firft produ- 
ced, and pinch others, where new (hoots are wanted 
to fupply the vacancies of the wall, by which ma- 
nagement trees may be fo ordered, as to want but 
little of the knife in Winter-pruning, which is the fureft 
way to preferve thefe trees healthful, and is perform- 
ed with lefs trouble than the common method. 
The management of Pears and Apples is much the 
fame with thefe trees in fummer, but in winter they 
muft be very differently pruned ; for as Peaches and 
Ne&arines for the moft part produce their fruit upon 
the former year's wood, therefore they muft have 
their branches Ihortened according to their ftrength, 
in order to produce new (hoots for the fucceeding 
year ; fo Pears, Apples, Plums, and Cherries, on 
the contrary, producing their fruit upon curfbns or 
lpurs, which come out of the wood of five, fix, or 
leven years old, (hould not be Ihortened, becaufe 
thereby thole buds, which were naturally difpofed to 
form thefe curfons or (purs, would produce wood 
branches, whereby the trees would be filled with 
wood, but never produce much fruit and as it often 
happens that the bloflbm buds are firft produced at the 
extremity of the laft year's (hoot, by lhortening the 
branches the bloflbms are cut away, which (hould 
always be carefully avoided. 

There are fcveral authors who have written on the 
fubject of Pruning in fuch a prolix manner, that it is 
impoflible for a learner to underftand their meaning. 
Thefe have defcribed the feveral forts of branches 
which are produced on fruit-trees ; as wood branches, 
fruit branches, irregular branches, falfe branches, and 
luxuriant branches, all which they affert every perfon, 
who pretends to Pruning, (hould diftinguifli well ; 
whereas there is nothing more in all this but a parcel 
of words to amufe the reader, without any real mei.n- 
ing j for all thefe are comprehended under the tic- 
fcription already given of luxuriant or ufelcfs branches, 
and fuch as are termed ufeful or fruit-bearing branches; 
and, where due care is taken in the fpring of the year 
to difplace thefe ufelefs branches (as was before di- 
rected,) there will be no fuch thing as irregular, falfe, 
or luxuriant branches at the Winter-pruning ; there- 
fore it is to no purpofe to amufe people with a cant of 
words, which, when fully underftood, fignify juft 
nothing at all. * 

But fince I have explained the different methods of 
Pruning the fcveral forts of fruits under the reflec- 
tive articles, I (hall forbear repeating it again in this 
place, but mail only give fome general hints for the 
Pruning of ftandard iruit-trees, and fo conclude. 
Firil, you (hould never (horten the branches of thefe 
trees, unlefs it be where they are very luxuriant, and 
grow irregular on one fide of the tree, attracting the 
greateft part of the fap of the tree, whereby the other 
parts are unfui nilhed with branches, or rendered very 
weak j in which cafe the branch (hould be (hortcned 
down as low as is neceflary, in order to obtain more 
branches, to fill up the hollow of the trees ; but this 
is only to be underftood of Pears and Apples, which 
will produce ihoots from wood of three, four, or 
more years old, whereas moft forts of ftone fruit will 
gum and decay after fuch amputations. 
But from hence I would not have ic underftood, that 
I would direct the reducing of thefe ttees into an ex- 
act fpherical figure, fince there is nothing more de- 
legable than to fee a tree (which lhould be permitted 
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to grow as it is naturally difpofcd, with its branches 
produced at proportionable diftances, according to 
the fize oi" the fruit,) by endeavouring to make it ex- 
actly regular at its head, fo crouded with fmall weak 
branches as to prevent the air from palling between 
them, which will render the trees incapable to produce 
fruit. All that I intend by this flopping of luxuriant 
branches, is only when one or two fuch happen on a 
young tree, where they entirely draw all the fap 
from the weaker branches, whereby they ftarve them, 
then it is proper to ufe this method, which fhould be 
'done in time, before they have exhaufted the roots 
] too much. 

• Whenever this happens to ftone fruit, which fuffer 
much more by cutting than the former forts, it fhould 
be remedied by ftopping or pinching thofe fhoots in 
the fprii:g, before they have obtained too much vi- 
gour, which will caufe them to pufh out lide- 
branches, whereby the fap will be diverted from af- 
cending too fa ft: to the leading branch (as hath been 
di reeled for wall- trees,) but this mult be done with 
caution. 

You mufl alfo cut out all dead or decayed branches, 
which caufe their heads to look very ragged, efpe- 
cially at the time when the leaves are upon the tree 
thefe being dcflitute of them, have but a defpicable 
appearance ; befides, thefe will attract noxious par- 
ticles from the air, which are injurious to the trees, 
therefore the iboner they are cut out the better. In 
doing of this you fhould obferve to cut them dole 
down to the place where they were produced, other- 
wife that part of the branch left will decay, and prove 
equally hurtful to the tree ; for it feldom happens, 
when a branch begins to decay, that it does not die 
quite down to the place where it was produced ; and, 
if any part is permitted to remain long uncut, does 
often infect fome of the other parts of the tree. If 
the branches are large which you cut off, it will be 
very proper, after having fmoothed the cut part ex- 
actly even with a knife, chifel, or hatchet, to put on 

a plaflcr of grafting clay, which will prevent the wee 
from foaking into the tree at the wounded part. 
All fuch branches as run crofs each other fhould alfo 
be cut out, for thefe not only occafion a confufion in 
the head of the tree, but, by lying over each other, 
rub of!" their bark by their motion, and very often 
occafion them to canker, to the great injury of the 
tree •, and on old trees (especially Apples) there arc 
often young vigorous fhoois from the old branches 
near the trunk, which grow upright into the head of 
the trees. Thefe therefore fhould carefully be cut 
out every year, left, by ueing permitted to grow, they 
fill the tree too full of wood ; which fhould always be 
guarded againft, fince it is impoflible for fuch tiees 
to produce lb much, or fo good fruit as thole, whole 
branches grow at a farther diflance, whereby the fun 
and air freely pafs between them in every part of the 

tree. 

Thefe are the general directions which are proper to 
be given in this place, fince not only the particular 
methods, but alfo the proper feafons for Pruning all 
the different kinds of fruit, are fully exhibited under 
their feveral articles. 

PRUNELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 735. Tourn. Inft. 

. R.H. 84. Self-heal. 

The Characters arc, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
with two lips ; the upper is plain, broad, and flight ly in- 
dented in three parts the under is eretl, acute-pointed, 
and cut into two figments \ the flower is of the ringent 
kind, having a fhort cylindrical tube with oblong chaps \ 
the upper lip is concave, nodding, and entire ; the wider 
is rcflexed, trifid, and obtufe. It hath four dwl-Jhaped 
ftamina, two of which are longer than the other, with 

. fimplc fummits inferted to the ftamina, and four germen 
with a flender ftyle, inclining to the upper lip of the flower, 
crowned by an indented ftigma. The germen afterward 
become four feeds, Jitting in the empalement of the flower. 

" This genus of plants is ranged in the firft: feet ion of 

* LinnxusV fourteenth clafs, intitled Didynamia Gym- 



• nofpermia, from the flowers having two long and two 
fhort ftamina, which are fucceeded by four naked 
feeds fitting in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Prunella {Vulgaris) foliis omnibus ovato-oblongis 
petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 837. Self-heal with all the 
leaves oblong, oval, having foot-ftalks. Brunella ma- 
jor, folio non diffecto. C. B. P. 260. Greater Self heal 
with entire leaves. 

2. Prunella {Laciniato) foliis ovato-oblongis petiola- 
tis, fupremis quatuor lanceolatis dentatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 837. Self-heal with oblong oval leaves having 
foot-ftalks, whofe upper part of the leaves are cut into 
four fegmcnts. Brunella folio laciniato. C. P. B. 261. 
Self-heal with cut leaves. 

3. Prunella {Hyjfopi folia) foliis lanccolato-Hnearibus 
ciliatis fubfellilibus. Sauv. Monfp. 141.. Self heal with 
linear Jpear-Jhaped leaves fitting clcfe to the flalks. Bru- 
nella Hyfibpifolia. C. 12. P. 261. Self-heal with an 
Hyjjop leaf 

4. Prunella {Canadenfls) foliis linearibus feflilibus gla- 
bris, internodiis longifljmis, fpicis interruptis. Self- 
heal with linear fmooth leaves Jitting clofe to the flalks? 
the fpaces between the joints very long, and the fpikes of 
flowers broken. 

5. Prunella {Sulphurea) foliis oblongis pinnato-incifis 
villous, infimis periolatis, fummis leflilibus. Self-heal 
with oblong hairy leaves cut in form of winged leaves, the 
lower having foot-ftalks, but the upper, fit clofe to -the 
flalks. Brunella folio laciniato, tiore fulphureo ele- 
gantiflimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 

6 Prunella {Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 
infimis petiolatis, fummis feflilibus, internodiis prx- 
longis. Self-heal with entire fpcar-fljaped leaves, the 
lower having long foot-ftalks, but the upper fit clofe to 
the ftalk, and the joints of the ftalk are dijlant. Brunel- 
la Caroliniana magno More dilute ca:ruleo, internodiis 
pradongis. Act. Phil. N° 395. 

7. Prunella {Nova ylnglia) foliis oblongis mucronatis 
petiolatis, fpicis fiorum craRlflimis. Self-heal with ob- 
long pointed leaves having foot-ftalks, and very thick 
fpfkes of flowers. Brunella Novas Anglia? major, fo- 
liis longius mucronatis. Hort. Chelf. 
There are fome other varieties, if not diflinct fpecies, 
of this genus, than are here enumerated but it is 
difficult to determine the fpecies, fome of them ap- 
proaching fo near to others, as fcarcely to be diftin- 
guifhed from them ; the iirit fort grows naturally in 
England, and is ufed in medicine the dried herb is 
frequently imported from Switzerland, among thofe 
which are called vulnerary herbs, of which this is fup- 
pofed to be one of the belt. » 

The fecondfort is lefs common than the firft, and of 
this there are two or three varieties, which fome wri- 
ters on botany have enumerated as diflinct fpecies; 
one of thefe has narrower leaves, which are cut into 
finer fegments ; this is titled Verbennse folio ; but as 
the plants raifed from the fame feeds are very fubject 
to vary, fo it is difficult to determine if ic is reaily a 
different plant. 

The third fort grows naturally in Italy and the fourh 
of France; the leaves- of this fort are narrower than 
thofe of cither of the former, and are covered on both 
fides with fine hairs, and have very fhort foot-ihdks; 
the fpikes of flowers are flender, and are of a pale blue 
colour ; this flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
the.autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in North America 
the leaves of this are pretty long and narrow, fhaped 
like thofe of the third fort, but are fmooth, fitting 
clofe to the ftalk ; the fpikes of Mowers are longer, 
and the whorls of flowers arc feparated. 
It is uncertain where the fifth fort grows naturally, 
though I think Dr. Bocrhaave, late profeffor of bu- 
tany at Leyden, told me, he received the feeds from 
Auftria ; the flalks of this fort generally fpread open, 
and. proftrate near the ground thefe are hairy, and 
garnifhed with oblong leaves, which are alfo hairy, 
and cut on their edges fomewhat like winged leaver; 
the ftalks are terminated by clofe fpikes ot Mowers-. of 

a fulohur 
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a fulphur colour; this flowers and ripens its feeds 
about the fame time with the former. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Carolina, from whence 
1 received the feeds - 9 the Hulks of this fort rife more 
than eight inches high,-and are garnifhed with oblong 
leaves *, thofe toward the bottom have long foot-ftalks, 
but thofe on the top fit clofe to the ftalks < the ipikes 
of flowers are large and en tire j they are of a pale 
blue colour, appearing at the fame time with thofe 
of the two former forts, and the feeds ripen in Sep- 
tember. • 

The feeds of the feventh fort were firfl fent rac from 
New England ; but fince then, I have received more 
from Virginia, fo I fuppofe the plant grows naturally 
in feveral parts of North America. The leaves of 
this are large, fmooth, and end in fharp points •, the 
• ftalks are brown they rife eight or nine inches high, 
and are terminated by thick fpikes of blue flowers, 
which appear in July, and are fuccceded by feeds 
which ripen in September. 

Thefe plants are feldom cultivated in any gardens, 
unlefs by fuch who have an inclination for the Rudy 
of botany, as they are plants which make little ap- 
pearance ; however, thofe who are defirous to culti- 
vate any of the fpecies, may do it by fowing the feeds 
in the autumn, foon after they are ripe, when they 
will fucceed much fooner, and with greater certainty, 
than if they are fown in the fpring •, for the feeds 
which are fown at that feafon feldom grow till a twelve- 
month after, and fometimesdo not fucceed. When 
the plants come up, they require no other care but 
to thin them where they are too clofe, and keep them 
clean from weeds. They will thrive upon any foil 
or fituation, but befton a moid: foil and a fhady fili- 
ation, where, if the ground is not too good, they will 
live three or four years, but in rich land they feldom 
continue longer than two years therefore to continue 
the fpecies, it will be proper to fow their feeds every 
year, or every other year. 
PR UN US. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 622. tab. 398. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 546. The Plum-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a bell-fhapcd empalement of one leafy cut 
into five parts ; it hath five large roundifh petals which 
fprcad open, and are infer ted in the empalement ; and from 
twenty to thirty Jlamina^ which are near as long as the 
petals^ and are alfo infer ted in the empalement , terminated 
by twin fummits. It has a roundifh germcn, fupporting a 
Jlender ftyle, crowned by an orbicular fligma. Thegermen 
afterward turns to a roundifh fruity mclqfiiig a nut of 
the fame form. 

This genus of plants is ranged by Dr. Linnaeus in 
the firft fection of his twelfth clafs, which includes 
thofe plants whofc flowers have many (lamina infer ted 
to the empalement-, and has joined to this genus the 
Padus, Cerafus, and Armeniaca, making them only 
fpecies of the fame genus ; which, according to his 
fyftcm of ranging the plants, may be allowed ; yet in 
a treatife of this kind it would rather puzzle the prac- 
titioners of the art of gardening to follow him, for 
which reafon I have kept them leparatc. 
I fhall not abridge this article, but continue to men- 
tion the varieties of this fruit which are cultivated in 
the Englifh gardens. 
The Species are, 

1. Prunus (Jaunbdtive) fructu parvo prsecoci. The 
white Priinordian. This is a fmall, Jongifh, white Plum, 
of a clear yellow colour, covered over with a white 

- flew, which eafily wipes off". It is a pretty good 
bearer, and, for its coming very early, one tree may 
have a place in a large garden of fruit, but it is meal- 
ly, and has little flavour. This ripens the middle or 

latter end of July. 

2. Prunus (Datnas Noir) fructu magno crafib fubacido. 
Tourn. The early Damafky commonly called the Morocco 
Plum. This is a middle fized Plum, of a round fhape, 
divided with a furrow in the middle (like Peaches.) 
The outfide is of a dark black colour, covered with 
a light Violet bloom ; the flefh is yellow, and parts 
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I from the Hone. It ripens the end of July, and i2 
efteemcd for its goodnefs. 

3. Prunus (Small "Dames) fruclu parvo dulci atro-creru- 
: leo. Tourn. - The. little Hack Damafi Plum. This is a 

fmall black Plum covered with a light Violet bloom! 
The juice is richly fugared the flelh parts from the 
ftone, and it is a- good bearer. Ripe the beginning 
of Auguft. 

4. Prunus (Grcfs Damas) fruclu magno dulci atro-ca> 
ruleo. Tourn. Gr of s Dennis Violet de Tours* i. e. great 
Damafk Violet of Tours. This is a pretty large Plum, " 
inclining to an oval fliape. The outfide is of a dark 
blue covered with a Violet bloom j the juice is richly 
fugared ; the flefh is yellow, and parts from the ftone. 
Ripe in Auguft. 

5. - Prunus {Orleans) fruclu rotundo atro rubente. The 
Orleans Plum. The fruit is fo well known to al- 
moft every perfon, that it is needlefs to defcrlbe it; 
it is a very plentiful bearer, which has occafioned its ' 
being fo generally planted by thofe perfons who fup- 
ply the markets with fruit, but it is an indifferent 
Plum. It ripens in - Auguft. 

6. Prunus {1'ctheririgbcin) fruclu oblongo atro-rubentc. 
The Fotheringham PL urn. T h i s f r u i t i s fo m e w h at 1 o n g, 
deeply furrowed in the middle. The flefh is firm, 
and parts from the Hone \ the juice is very rich. This 
ripens in Auguft. 

7. Prunus {Perdigron) fruclu nigrc, came dura. Tourn. 
The Perdigron Plum. This is a middle-fized Plum of an 
oval fliape. The outfide is of a very dark colour, co- 
vered over with :i Violer bloom the flefh is firm, and 
full of an excellent rich juice. This is greatly esteem- 
ed by the curious. Ripe in Auguft. 

S. Prunus (Violet Perdigron) fructu magno e violaceo 
rubente fuavifiimo faccharato. Tourn. The Violet Per- 
digron Plum. This is a large fruit, rather round than 
long, of a bluith red colour on the outfide. The 
flefh is of a yellow iih colour, pretty firm, and clofe ly 
adheres to the ftone ; the juice is of an exquifite rich, 
flavour. This ripens in Auguft. 

9. Prunus {IVhite Perdigron) fructu ovato ex albo 'fla- 
vefcente. The white Perdigron Plum. This is a mid- 
dling Plum, of an oblong figure. The outfide is 
yellow, covered with a white bloom *, the flelh is 
firm, and well tafted. It is a very good fruit to eac 
raw, or for fweetmcats, having an agreeable fweet- 
nefs mixed with an acidity. It ripens the end of 
Auguft. 

10. Prunus {Imperial) fruclu ovato magno rubente. 
Tourn. The red imperial Plunu femetimes called the red 
Bonum Magnum. This is a large oval-fhaped fruit, 
of a deep red colour, covered with a fine bloom. 
The flefh is very dry, and very indifferent to be eaten 
raw, but is excellent for making fweetmcats j this is 
a great bearer. Ripe in September. 

1 1. Prunus [Bonum Magnum) fructu ovato magno fla- 
vefcente. Tourn. JVhite imperial Bonum Magnum, 
white Holland, or Mogul Plum. 'I 'his is a large oval- 
fhaped fruit, of a yellowifli colour, powdered over 
with a white bloom. The flefh is firm, and adheres 
clofely to the ftone y the juice is of an acid tafte, which 
renders it unpleafant to be eaten raw, but it is very 
good for baking or fweet meats. It is a great bearer, 
and is ripe the middle of September. 

12. Prunus {Cheflon) fructu ovato ca:ruleo. TheCheftcn 
Plum. This is a middle- fized fruit of an oval figure. 
The outfide is of a dark, blue, powdered over with a 
Violet bloom ; the juice is rich, and it is a great 
bearer. Ripe the middle of September. 

13. Prunus {Apricot) fructu maximo rotundo flavo 
& dulci. Tourn. Prune d*AbriMy i. e. the Apricot 
Plum. TJiis is a large round fruit of a yellow colour 
on the outfide, powdered over with a white bloom. 
The flefh is firm and dry, of a fweet tafte, and comes 
clean from the ftone. This ripens the end of Sep- 
tember. 

14.. Prunus {Mail re Claud) fructu fubrotundo, ex rubro 
& flavo mixto. * The Maitre Claud. Although thia 
name is applied to this fruit, yet it is not what the 

French 
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French To call. This a middle-fized fruit, rather 
found than long, of a fine mixed colour between red 
and yellow. The fielh is firm, parts from the (tone, 
and has a delicate flavour. Ripe the end of Sep- 
tember. 

25. Pr u nus ( Diapree) f r uctu ruben te d ulc ifli mo. Tourn . 
La RocbecQUrbotty or Diapree rouge, i. e. the red Diaper 
Plum. This is a large round fruit, of a reddilh co- 
lour, powdered over with a Violet bloom ; the flefh 
adheres clofely to the ftone, and is of a very high 
flavour. Ripe the end of Auguft. 

16. Pru n us fructu rotundo flavefcence. La petite R^ine 

Claude* L e. the little Queen Claudia. This is a fm all 
round fruit, of a whitilh ycllowim. colour, powdered 
over with a pearl -coloured bloom ; the flefh is firm 
and thick, quits the ftone, and its juice is richly fu- 
gared. Ripe the end of Auguft. 

17. Prunus fructu rotundo nigro-purpureo majori dul- 
ci. Tourn. Myrobalan Plum. This is a middle- fized 
fruit, of a round fhape the outfidc is a dark purple, 
powdered over with a Violet bloom •, the juice is very 
lu-cet. It is ripe the end of Auguft. 

Prunus fructu rotundo e viridi flavefcente, carne 
duro fuaviflimo. Lagroffe Reine Claude* 7. e. the large 
Queen Claudia* by fame the Dauphiny. At Tours it is 
called the Abricot verd, i. c. green Apricot ; at 
Rouen, Le verte bonne, i. e. the good green •, and 
in other places, Damas verd, i. e. green Damafk, or 
Tromp-valer, the Servants Cheat. This is one of 
the belt Plums in, England 5 it is of a middle fize, 
round, and of a yellowifh green colour on the out- 
fide ; the flefh is firm, of a deep green colour, and 
parts from the ftone •, the juice has an exceeding rich 
flavour, and it is a great bearer. Ripe the middle 
of September. This Plum is confounded by moft 

Eeople in England, by the name of Green Gage ; 
ut this is the fort which fhould be chofen, . although 
thfrre are three or four different forts of Plums gene- 
rally fold for it, one of which is fmall, round, and 
dry ; this quits the ftone, and is later ripe, fb not 
worth prclerving. 

19. Prunus fructu amygdalino. Tourn. Rognon deCoq* 
i. e. Cock's T tjlicles. This is an oblong fruit, deeply 
furrowed in the middle, fo as to refemble the tefticles ; 
it is of a whitifh colour on the outfidc, ftreaked with 
fed 5 the flefh of it adheres firmly to the ftone, and it 
Is late ripe. 

20. Prunus fm<5tu rotundo flavo dulciffimo. Drop d'Or* 
i. e. the Clotb of Gold Plum. This is a middle fized 
fruit, of a bright yellow colour, fpotted or ftreaked 
with red on the outfide \ the flefii is yellow, and full 
of an excellent juice. It is a plentiful bearer, and 
ripens about the middle of September. 

21. Pn un us fru&u cere i coloris. Tourn. Prune de Saint e 
Catharine* i.e. St. Catherine Plum. This is a large 
oval-lhaped fruit, fomewhatflat ; the outfide is of an 
amber colour, powdered over with a whitilh bloom, 
but the flefh is of a bright yellow colour, is dry and 
firm, adheres clofely to the ftone, and has a very 
agreeable fweet tafte. This ripens at the end of Sep- 
tember, and is very iubjecttodry upori the tree, when 
the autumn proves warm and dry. This makes fine 
fw cor meats, and is a plentiful bearer. 

22. Prunus fructu ovato rubentedulci. The Royal Plum. 
This is a large fruit of an oval fliape, drawing to a 
point next the ftalk the outfide is of a light red co- 
lour, powdered over with 3 whitifh bloom ; the flefh 
adheres to the ftone, and has a fine fugary juice. 
This ripens the middle of September. 

23. Prunus fructu' parvo ex viridi flavefcente. Tourn. 
La A4irabelle. l^his is a fmall round fruit, of agreen- 
ifli yellow on the outfide ; the flefh parts from the 
ftone, is of a bright yellow colour, and has a fine fu- 
gary juice- This is a great bearer, ripens the end 
of Auguft, and is excellent for fweetmeats. 

24. Prunus Brigonicnfis, friictu fuaviflimo. Tourn. 
Prune de Brignele % i. e. the Brignok Plum. This is a 
large oval-fhaped fruit, of a yeHowifh colour, mixed 
with red on the outfide ; the flefh is of a bright yel- 
low colour, is dry, and of an excellent rich flavour. 
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Thisripens-the middle of September, • and is efteemed 
the bell Plum for fweetmeats yet known. 

25. Prunus fructu magno e violaceo rubente ferotino. 
Tourn. hnperatrice* i.e. the Emprefs. This is a large 
round fruit, of a Violet red colour, very much pow- 
dered with a whitifh bloom 5 the flefh is yellow, 
cleaves to the ftone, and is of an agreeable flavour. 
This ripens about the beginning of October. 

26. Prunus fructu ovato. maximo flavo. Tourn. Prune 
. de Monfieur* i. e. Monfieur* s Plum. This is fome times 

called the Went worth Plum. It is a large oval- 
fhaped fruit, of a yellow colour both within and 
without, very much refembling the Bonum Mag- 
num, but the flefti of this parts from the ftone, which 
the other doth not. This ripens towards the latter 
end of September, and is very good toprcfervei but 
the juice is too fharp tobe eaten raw. It is a great bearer. 

27. Prunus fructu majori rotundo rubro.' Tourn. Prune 
Cerizette*- i. e. the Cherry Plum. This fruit is com- 
monly about the fize of the Ox-heart Cherry, is round, 
and of a red colour the ftalk is long like that of a 
Cherry, which this fruit fo much refembles, as pot to 
be diftinguifhed therefrom at fome diftance. The 
bloflbms of this tree come but very early in the fpring, 
and being tender, are very often deftroyed by cold, 
but it affords a very agreeable profpedt in the fpring 
for thefe trees are generally covered with flowers, 
which open about the fame time as the Almonds j fo 
that when they are intermixed therewith, they make 
a beautiful appearance before many other forts put 
out ; but by this bloflbmihg fo early, there are few 
years that they have much fruit. 

28. Prunus fructu albo oblongiufculo acido. Tourn. 
The white Pear Plum. This is a good fruit for pre- 
ferving, but. is very unpleafant if eaten raw ; it is ve- 
ry late ripe,' and feldom planted in gardens, unlefs 
for ftocks to bud fome tender forts of Peaches upon, 
for which purpofe it is efteemed the beft amongft all 
the forts or Plums. 

29. Prunus Mytellinum. Park. The .Mufcle Plum, 
This'is an oblong flat Plum, of a dark red colour; 
the ftone is large, and the flefh but very thin and not 
well tafted, fo that its chief ufe' is for ftocks, as the 
former. 

30. Prunus fructu p a rvo violaceo. The St. Julian Plum. 
This is a fmall fruit, of a dark Violet colour, pow- 
dered over with a mcallv bloom * the flefh adheres 
clofely to the ftone, and in a fine autumn will dry 
upon the tree. The chief ufe of this Plum is for 
ftocks, to bud the more generous kinds of Plums and 
Peaches upon ; as alio for the Bruxelles Apricot, 
which will not thrive fb well upon any other ftpek. 

31. Prunus fylveftris major. J. B. The black Bulloce- 
tree. This grows wild in the hedges in divers parts 
of England, and is rarely cultivated in gardens. 

22. Prunus fylveftris, fructu majore albo. Raii Syn. 
The white Bullace-tree. This grows wild as the for- 
mer, and is feldom cultivated in gardens. 

33. Prunus fylveftris. Ger. Emac. The Black-thorn* or 
Sloe-tree. This is very common in the hedges almoft 
every where ; the chief ufe of this tree is to plant for 
hedges, as White-thorn, &rc. and being of quick 
growth, is very proper for that purpofe. . 
AH the forts of Plums are propagated by budding or 
grafting them upon ftocks of the Mufcle, White Pear, 
St. Julian, Bonum Magnum, or any pther forts of 
free-fhootihg Plums. The manner of railing thefe 
ftocks hath been already exhibited under the article of 
-Nurseries., therefore need not be repeated again in 
this place • but I would obferve, that budding is 
. much preferable to grafting for thefe forts of ftone 
fruit-trees, which are very apt to gum, wherever 
there are large wounds made on them. 
The trees mould not be more than one year's growth 
from the bud when they arc transplanted, for If they 
are older, they feldom fucceed fo well, being very 
fubject to canker ; or if they take well to the ground, 
commonly produce only two or three luxunant 
branches, therefore it is much more advifable to chufe 
young plants. 

The 
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The manner of preparing the ground (if for walls) is 
the fame as for Peaches ; as is alfo pruning the roots 
and planting, therefore I Ihall forbear repeating 
it again. The diftance which theie trees fhould be 
planted at, muft not be lefs than twenty-four feet 
againft high walls ; and if the wail is low, they fhould 
be placed thirty feet a (under. 

Plums fhould have a middling foil, neither too wet 
and heavy, nor over light and dry, in either of which 
extremes they feldom do fo well ; and thofe forts 
which are planted againft walls, fhould have an eaft 
or lbuth-eaft afpect, which is more kindly to thefe 
fruits than a full fbuth afpect, on which they are fub- 
ject to fli rive I, and be very dry ; and many fores will 
be extreme meally, if expofed too much to the heat of 
the fun ; but molt forts will ripen extremely well on 
efpaliers, if rightly managed. 

There are fome perfons who plant Plums for ftand- 
ards, in which method fome of the ordinary forts will 
bear very well ; but then the fruit will not be near fb 
fair as thofc produced on efpaliers, and will be more 
in danger of being bruited or blown down by ftrong 
winds. The diRatice of placing them for efpaliers 
muft be the fame as againft walls, as muft alio their 
pruning and management ; fo that whatever may be 
hereafter mentioned for one, mould be likewife un- 
ci erftood for both. 

Plums do not only produce their fruit upon the laft 
year's wood, but alio upon curfons or fpurs, which 
come out of wood that is many years old ; fo that 
there is not a necefiity of fhortening the branches, in 
order to obtain new fhoots annually, in every part of 
the tree (as in Peaches, Nectarines, &c. hath been di - 
rected) fince the more thefe trees are pruned, the more 
luxuriant tbey grow, until the ftrength of them is 
exhaulted, and then they gum and fpoil ; therefore the 
fafeft method to manage thefe trees is, to lay in their 
(hoots horizontally, as they are produced, at equal 
diftances, in proportion to the length of their leaves ; 
and where there is not a fufficient quantity of branches 
to fill up the vacancies of the tree, there the fhoots 
may be pinched the beginning of May (in the manner 
as hath "been directed for Peaches, &c.) which will 
caufe them to produce fome lateral branches to fup- 
ply thofe places ; and during the growing feafon, all 
lore-right fhoots fhould be difplaced, and fuch as are 
to remain muft be regularly trained in to the wall or 
efpalier, which will not only render them beautiful, 
but alfo give to each part of the trees an equal ad- 
vantage of fun and air ; and hereby the fruit will be 
always kept in a ductile growing ftatc, which they 
feldom are, when overfhaded with (hoots fome part 
of the feafon, and then fuddenly expofed to the air, by 
taking off, or training thofe brandies in their proper 
pofition. 

\Vith thus carefully going over thefe trees in the grow- 
ing feafon, there will be bur little work to do to them 
in winter ; for when the branches arc fhortened, the 
fruit is cut away, and the number of moots in 
creafed •, for whenever a branch is lliortened, there 
are commonly two or more Ihoots produced from the 
eyes immediately below the cut •, fo that by thus un- 
skilfully pruning, many perfons crowd their trees with 
branches, and thereby render what little fruit the 
trees produce, very fmall and ill-tafted ; which is very 
commonly found in too many gardens, where the ma- 
nager, perhaps, thinks himfelt a complete mafter of 
his bufmefs ; for nothing is more common than to fee 
every branch of a fruit-tree pafs the difcipline of the 
knife, however difagreeable it be to feveral lbrts of 
fruits. And it is common to fee thefe trees planted at 
the diftance of fourteen or fixteen feet, fo that the walls 
are in a few years covered with branches ; and then 
all the fhoots are cut and mangled with the knife, fo 
as to appear like a (lumped hedge, and produce little 
fruit j therefore the only way to have Plum-trees in 
good order, is to give them room, and extend their 
branches at full length. 

Thofe few rules before laid down, will be fufficient, 
if due obfervation be joined therewith, to inftruct any 
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perfon in the right management of rhefe forts- of fruit- 
trees ; therefore I {hall not lay any more on that fub- 
ject, left by multiplying inftruct ions, it may render in 
more obfeure to a learner. 

PSEUDOACACIA. See Robinia. 

PSEUDODICT AMNUS. See Marrubium. 

P S I D 1 U M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 54 1. Guajava. Tourn; 
Inft. R. H. 660. tab. 443. The Guava-tree. 

The Char-actors are, 
The flower has a bell-JJjaped empalement of one leaf divided 
into five oval prints at the top. It bath Jive oval, conca ve, 
fpreading pel \ils \ indented in the empalement with a great 
number of ftamina which are Jhcrter than the petals, and 
are infer ted in the empalement, terminated by fmall fummits. 
It has a roundijh germ en Jit ua ted under the flower, f up- 
porting a long awl-fljaped flyle 9 crowned by a fMpleftig- 
ma i the germ en afterward becomes a large oval fruit 
crowned by the empalement , uu lojhig a great number of 
fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's twelfth clafs, which includes thofc plants 
whofe flowers have many ftamina which are in- 
ferted in the empalement, and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Psidium {Pyriferum) foliis ovato-lanccolatis, pedun- 
culis unifloris. Pftdium with oval fpcar-Jhaped leaves, 
and one fewer on each foot-flalk. Guajava alba dulcis. 
Hort. Amlt. vol. i. p. 121. The fweet white Guava. 

2. Psidium (Pomiferttm) foliis ovatis, pedunculis tri- 
fioris. Pfidium with cval leaves and foot-ftalks with three 
flowers. Guajabo pomifera Indica, pom is rotundis. 
C. B. P. 43 7. The red Guava. 

Both thefe forts grow naturally in the Eaft and Weft- 
Indies ; and there is aifo a third with a large white 
fruit, but I do not know whether this is a variety of 
the common Guava, or of that with the fmall white 
fruit ; though I am inclined to believe it is the former, 
becaufe I have raifed many plants from the feeds of 
the fmall white Guava, which have produced fruit 
in the Chelfea Garden, and have not varied from their 
parent plant. 

The common red Guava hath a pretty thick trunk, 
which rifes twenty feet high, covered with a fmooth 
bark, and divides into many branches toward the top *, 
thefe are angular, and garnifhed with oval leaves two 
inches and a half long, and one inch and a half broad 
in the middle, rounded at both ends j they have a 
ftrong midrib, and many veins running toward the 
fides, of a light green colour, (landing oppofite upon 
very Ihort foot-ftalks. From the wings of the leaves 
the flowers come out upon foot-ftalks, about an inch 
and a half long ; they arc compofed of five large, 
roundifli, concave, white petals, which are infcrted in 
the empalement, and within thefe are a great number 
of ftamina which are (horter than the petals, terminated 
by fmall fummits > thefe ftamina are alfo infertcd in the 
empalement. Under the flower is fituared a roundifh 
germcn, fupporting a very long awl-(hapcd ftyle, 
crowned by a fimple ftigma. After the flower is paft, 
the germen becomes a large oval fruit, (haped like a 
Pomegranate, having one cell, crowned by the em- 
palement of the flower, and filled with fmall feeds ; 
the fruit, when ripe, has an agreeable odour. They 
are much eaten in the Weft-Indies, both by men and 
beafts > and the feeds, which pafs whole through the 
body, and are voided with the excrement grow, 
whereby the trees arc fpread over the ground where 
they are permitted to grow. This fruit is very 
aftringent, and nearly of the fame quality with Pome- 
granate, ib fhould be avoided by thofe perfons who 
are fubject to be coftive. 

The large white for: grows naturally in the iflands of 
the Welt-Indies, and is often found intermixed with 
the former, fo is fuppofed to be only an accidental 
variety arifing from the fame feeds. This differs from 
the former in rhe colour of the midrib of the leaves, 
which in this are pale, but thole of the 'former are red. 
The flowers and fruit of this arelargcr^ and the infide 
of the fruit is white. 
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If he leaves of the fmall white Guava are like thofe of 
the larger, but the branches of the tree are not id an- 
gular; the 'flowers are much fmaiferVand the fruit is 
no larger than a middling Goofcb'erry, J but when-ripe 
has a very ftrong aromatic flavour. This flowers in 
June, and the fruit ripens in autumn.' " 
Thcie plants are propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow ; if thefe are brought over in the entire fruit, ga- 
thered full ripe, the feeds will mote certainly fucceed ; 
thefe fhould be fown in pots filled with rich kitchen- 
gardenearth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, giving them water from time to time as the 
earth dries ; in about fix weeks the-plants will appear 
(if the feeds are good) and mud have free air admit- 
ted to them in proportion to the warmth of the fcafon ; 
when the plants have obtained ftrength enough to be 
removed, they fhould be each planted in a fmall pot, 
filled with the like rich earth, and plunged into a frefh 
hot-bed, fhadingthem from the fun until they have 
taken new root ; then they mould have a large fhare 
of free air admitted to them every day in warm wea- 
ther, to prevent their drawing up weak they mull 
alfo be frequently rcfrefhed with water in fummer. 
When the plants have Hlled thefe fmall pots with their 
roots, they fhould be fhaken out and their roots 
pared, then put into larger pots filled with the fame 
fort of earth, and plunged into the hot- bed again, 
where they mould remain till autumn, when they 
mult be plunged into the tan-bed in the Hove : during 
the winter they fhould have a moderate warmth, and 
not too much water, and in fummer they will require 
plenty of wet, and in hot weather a great fhare of air; 
with this management the plants will produce flowers 
and fruit the third year, and may be continued a long 
time. 

PSORALEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 801. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 372. Barba Jovis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 'c. 40. 

The Characters are, 
*Tbe cmpalement cf the flower is of one leaf, cut hi to five 
parts, the lower figments being twice the length of the 
other. The flower is of the butterfly kind, it hath five 
petals ; the ftandard is roundifh, and indented at the top. 
The wings are fmall, obtufc, and moonfhaped ; the keel is 
moon-fhaped, and compofed- of two petals. It hath nine 
flamina joined together ', and one briftly ftamina /landing fe- 

' par ate, terminated by ronndi/h funnnits, -with a linear gcr- 
inen fupporting an awl- Jh aped rifing fryle, crowned by an 
cblufe ftigma. The gerrnen afterward turns to a Jlcnder 
eompreffedpod, iuclqfiug one kidncy-Jhaped feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection cf 
Linnasus's feventcehth clals, which includes thofe 
plants wnofe flowers have ten flamina joined in two 

bodies. 

The Species are, ■ 
. Psoralea (Pinnata) foliis pinnatis, floribus axillari- 
bus. Hort. Upfal. 215: - Pforalca with winged leaves, 
and flowers proceeding frcm the fides of the Jlalks. Bar- 
ba Jovis Africana, foliis viridibus pinnatis, flore ca> 
ruleo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 40. slfrican Jupiter's 
Beard, with green winged leaves and a blue flower. 
. Psoralea (Hirta) foliis ternatis foliolis ovatis, caule 
fruticofo hirfuto, floribus fpicatis terminalibus. Pfo- 
ralca with trifoliate oval leaves, a hairy fijrtibby ftalk, 
and flowers growing in fpikes terminating the branches. 
Barba Jovis Americana frutefcens, foliis fubrotundis, 
floribus fpicatis purpurcis. Houft. MSS. Shrubby 
American Jupiter's Beard, with roundifij leaves and p 
pie fpiked flowers. ^ 

. Ps oral e-a (Procumbens) foliis pinnatis urgenteis, cau- 
lihus procumbentis, floribus axillaribus. Pforalca with 

ftlvcry winged leaves, trailing flalks, and' flowers proceed- 
ing from the fides of the flalks. Barba Jovis Malaba- 
rica annua procumbens argentea, floribus minimis 
purptircrs. -Etf. Prior. -Annual, trailing; -flhery Jupi- 
ter \j Beard of Malabar, with the leafl purple flowers. \ 

. Psorai.eA ' (Scandcns) foliis- pinnatis j caule ramofo 
feand en te, "floribus alaribus Teflilibtfs: Pforalca with 
winded leaves, a climbing branching -ftalk, '• and flowers 

fitting clofe at the wings of the ftalk. Barba Jovis Amc- 
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' ricana fcandehs; ' floribus caerulels, ad alas ' folibrum 

'" conglorneratis. iioidt. MSS; Climbing American Jtipi- 

terms' Beard, with blue ficwe'rs growing in dufters • at the 
wings of the leaves. ■ ; - • ' '<■' 

5. Psoralea (Cc'pitata) foliis 1 tern ads, caule fruticofo 
rainofiftimo, floribus capitatis pedunculatis alaribus. 
Pfcralea with trifoliate leaves; a 'very branching furubby 

Jialk, and flowers growing in heads, which hecvef cot -flalks 
proceeding from the wings of the leaves. Barba Jovis 
Americana frutefcens hirfuta, floribus caeruleis con- 
gl o m e r a t i s . Ho u ft . M S S . Shruply, hairy, American 
Jupiter's Beard, with blue chiftered flowers. 

6. Psoralea (Annua) foliis pinnatis, fpicis terminali- 
bus. Li n ; Sp . P 1 a n t . 764. Pf or a lea with winged leaves, 

: and flowers growing in fpikes terminating the branches. 
Barba Jovis Americana annua, humilis, ramofiffima, 
floribus cseruleis fpicatis; Houft. MSS. "Low, very 
brancbiiig., annual, American Jupiter's Beard, with blue 
fpiked flowers. : 

7. Psoralea ' (Humilus) foliis pinnatis, foliolis rotund i- 
oribus villofis, floribus capitatis alaribus terminali- 
bufuue, caule fruticofo. Pforalca with winged leaves 
ha i- tug hairy round lobes, flowers growing in heads front 
the wings of the leaves, and at the end of the branches, 
and a fhrubby ftalk. Barba Jovis Americana, humilis 
rotundifolia & villofa, flore vario. Houit. MSS. Low 
American Jupiter s Beard, with a round hairy leaf and 
a variable flo wer. 

8. Psoralea (Bitv.minofa) foliis omnibus ternatis, pe- 
dunculis orphans. Hort. Upfal. 225. Pfdralea'with 
trifoliate leaves, und flowers gro-wiug in heads.- Trifo- 
lium bitumen redolens. C. B. P. 327. Trefoil with a 
bituminous fecnt. 

9. Psoralea (Anguflifolia) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovato- 
lanceolatis, floribus capitatis. Pforalca with trifoliate 
leaves having oval Jpear-Jbapcd lobes, and flowers growing 
in heads. Trifolium bitumen redolens anguflifolium 

- ac fempervirens. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 32. Trefoil 
fine/ling like Bitumen, with a narrow evergreen leaf. 

10. Psoralea (Corylifolia) foliis fimplicibus ovatis. 
Hort. Upfal. 22 5. Pforalca with oval firnple leaves. Loto 
aflinis coryli folio. Dodart. Acad. Scicn. 4. p. 2S9. 
The lirft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I have frequently received the 
feeds. This rifes with a fofc fhrubby flalk four or five 
feet high, dividing into feveral branches, which are 
garnifhed with deep green winged leaves, compofed 
of three or four pair of very narrow linear lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, ftanding upon fhort foot- 
flalks, which come out without any order on every 
fide the branches. The flowers fit very clofe to the 
branches, coming out from the wings of the leaves ; 
they are often in clufters. The ftandard, which is 
erect and reficxed at the top, is cf a fine blue the 
wings are pale, and the keel white thefe are fuc- 
ceccfed by fhort pods the length of the empalement, 

: each containing one kidney-fhaped feed. It flowers 
great part of fummer, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This is eafily propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown upon a moderate hot-bed ; and when the plants 
come up, they muft not be drawn weak, for as they 
are not tender, fo they fhould have air and but little 
heat: When they are fit to remove, they fhould be 
planted in feparate fmall pots, filled with light earth, 
and plunged again into the bed, (hading them from 
'the fun till they have taken new root •, then they 
fhould be gradually inured to the open air, into which 
thcy ; fhould be removed about the end of May, and 
'kept abroad till October ; then they muft be placed 
in the green-houfe, and treated in the fame way as 
other plants from the fame country. It may alfo be 
propagated by cuttings, which may be planted during 
any of the fummer months, on a bed of light carth, 
covering them clofe with either bell or hand-glafles, 
(hading them from the fun, and gently refrefhing 
: them with water as the ground dries *, when they have 
taken root, they muft be hardened gradually, and then 
• trarifplanted into fmall pots, and treated like the feed- 
ling plants. 

The 
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The fecond fort was. difcovered by" the late Dr. Hriuf- 
toun at La Vera Cruz s this rifes with a ihrubby (talk 
. -three or four feet high, fendingout a few fide ^ branches, 
which lire garni flied with oval trifoliate leaves which 
are hairy, ltanding; upon flender foot-ftalks. - The 
flowers are collected in fpikes at the end , of , the 
branches; they are of a purplifh. colour, and arefuc- 
cceded by fhort pods, each containing one kidney- 
fhaped feed. It is propagated by feeds, which muft: 
be fown upon a hot-bed, and the plants afterward 
treated in the fame way as plants from hot countries ; 
bur as this is an abiding plant, fo they mult be re- 
moved into the ftove in autumn, and kept in a mode- 
. rate warmth in winter; and in fummer they mult 
. have a large fhare of free air, but fhould conftantly 
remain in the ftove ; the fecond year they will produce 
flowers, and fomeiimes their feeds will ripen in Eng- 
land. 

The feeds of the third fort were brought me from 
Malabar *, this is an annual plant, with trailing ftalks 
about eight inches long, garnifhed with filvery leaves, 
compofed of three or four pair of narrow lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one. The flowers grow in (mall 
clutters at the wings of the leaves; they arc fmall, 
and of a purple colour ; the feed-pods are fhort, and 
have one fmall kidney-fhaped feed in each. This is 
propagated by feeds, in the fame munneras the fecond 
fort. 

The fourth fort was difcovcred by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun at Campeachy, where it grows naturally. This 
hath {lender, fhrubby, climbing ftalks, which twine 
about any neighbouring fupporr, and rile to the 
height of fix or feven feet, garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of three pair of fmall, oval, obtufe 
lobes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers come 
out in fmall clutters from the wings of the leaves ; 
they arc fmall, of a bright blue colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by fhort pods, including one kidney-lbaped 
feed. 

The fifth fort was difcovered by the fame gentleman, 
rowing naturally at Campeachy. This riles with a 
ihrubby (talk feven or eight feet high, fending out 
many long flender branches on every fide, garnifhed 
with trifoliate leayes, whole Jobes are fmall and 
wedge-fhaped. The flowers arc produced from the 
wings of the leaves in cloie fmall heads, flanding upon 
pretty long foot-flalks they arc blue, and are fuc- 
cceded by fhort pods, each containing a fingle kid- 
nty-fhnped feed. 

Thelc two forts arc propagated by feeds, which muft 
be fown upon a hot-bed ; and when the plants come 
up, they muft be treated in the fame way as the third 
fort. 

The fi:cth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun at La Vera Cruz; this is an annual plant, with 
a very branching herbaceous italic, rifing a foot and 
a half high, fpreading wide on every fide, garnifhed 
with winged leaves, compofed of five or fix pair of 
narrow wedge- fh aped lobes, terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers are collected in clofe oblong fpikes, 
terminating the branches ; they are fmall, and of a 
bright blue colour, and are fucceeded by fhort pods, 
each containing a fingle kidney-fhaped feed. This is 
propagated by feeds, and requires the fame treatment 
as the fouith fort. 

The ieventh fort grows naturally at La Vera, Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds. 

* 4 

This hath an upright fhrubby (talk, which rifes five 
or fix feet high, having a few fide branches, which 
arc clofely garnifhed with winged leaves, compofed of 
three or four pair of fmall, roundifh, hairy lobes, ter- 
minated, by an odd one. The flowers are. collected 
in fmall heads, coming out from the wings of tjie 
leaves, and at the end of the branches; they are yel- 
low and red i nterrnixed, and are fucceeded by fhort 
pods, containing one kidney-fhaped feed.--. This fort 
requires the fame treatment as the third. : - 
The eighth- fort grows naturally in the fputh of France 
and Italy ; the root of this is perennial, but the (talk 

:s no: of lonq duration, fcld'om laftirig more than two 
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years; it rifes about two feet high, fending out two 
or three fleqder branches, garnifhed with trifoliate 
leaves, whole lobes are oval, about two inches long, 
and one inch and a quarter broad, ftanding upon long 
foot- ftalks,; thefe, if handled, emit a ftrong. fcent of 
bitumen. The flowers are collected in heads, and 
.; have foot-ftalks feven or eight inches long ; they are 
^ blue, and. are fucceeded by fhort pods containing one 
feed. . . . 
j The ninth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and alfo in 
Jamaica, from both which countries I have received 
die feeds. This has been fuppofed to be the fame with 
the former, but . I have many years propagated both 
by feeds, and. have never-found either of them vary. 
The leaves or", this are much longer and narrower 
than.thofe of the former, fort, and are. rounded at 

# their bale-, the tialks are ;r fhrubby, and. are of longer 
duration ; the heads of the flowers are fmaller, and 

, the leaves have not fo. ftrong, an odour. Thcfe are 
. propagated by feeds, which, fhould be fown on a bed 
. of light earth in April, and in May the plants will 
come up, when they fliould be kept clean from weeds, 
and as foon,as.thcy arc fit to . remove they lhould be 
tranfplanted. ..Thofe of the eighth fort will live thro* 
the winter in the open air,< if. they are planted in a 
warm dry, border; but the ninth fort requires fome: 
fhelter in winter, fo thefe Ihcmld be planted, in pots, 
and put into a common frame in winter, where they 
may be fcrccned from hard froft. Thefe plants llower 

from June to autumn, and,iperfecc their feeds annu- 
ally. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in India ; this is an an- 
nual plant ; the ftalks rife .two feet high, and are 
garnifhed at each joint by one oval leaf about two 
inches long, and one inch and a half broad, , Jiaving 
cne ftrong midrib, from which come out feveral veins, 
which run toward the top t of thq leaf. The flowers 
ftand upon long flender foot-ftalks, which/ come out 
at the wings of the leaves ; they are collected into 
fmall round heads, and are of a pale flefh colour. • I& 
flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in. autumn. This 
is propagated by feeds, which mult be fown upon a 
hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants are fit, to 
remove, they fliould be planted into feparate fmall pots 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, fhading them from, the fun 
till they have taken new root, after which. they muft 
have free air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
gently watered as often as they require it. When the 
plants have filled the pots with dieir roots,, they 
fhould be removed into larger, and the beginning 
of July they may, be removed into an airy gjals-cafe, 
where they, may be defended from cold,, but ,lHould 
have free air in warm weather ; with this care the 
plants will flower and ripen their feeds. . , 

PSYLLIUM. . .See. 1? i» a nt ago. ' 

P.TRAMiCA. See Achillea. . . 

PTE LEA. Lin. Gen. Plant, ,14.1. Shrub. Trefoil. 

The CHARACTiiiis are, . r >. , : . , 

- The empale mcnt of the flower jsfmall,] and, c;/t, .into four 
a. ute fegjncnts. The flow.cr ■ has . fcur oyal fpcar-fjjapcd 
, petals, which : fpread. open fiat y , it bath^- four Apvl-JJjaped 
■ Jlamina , ter -urinated by rcitndi/Ij^fuinmits, and, an orbicular 
campr ejfcdgenneju fupporting\a,foGr.t fijle* crowned by 
two cbiufe Jligmas. The gcrracn afterward, becomes, a 

• roundifJj membranaceous capfulc qjitb two- cells > .each, con- 
. taining c?te obtufe feed. 



This genus of plants is ranged -in the firfl fedtion- of 
Linnaius's fourth clafs, which includes thbfe plants 
whofe floy/crs have four flamina and one ftyle. 
. The Species are, . , ^ r . r , , ; , . ... 
1 Ptelea (Trifoliate) foliis .ternatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
. 1 1 $*. Ptelea, fl&jtb trifoliate, leaves. Frutex Virginianus 
. trifolius,. ulmi.-.famaris. ,Pluk. . Aim. 159. Virginia 
Trefoil Sbrub 7 with feeds , like Elm y commonly called Caro- 
lina Sbrub Trefoil. 

2. .Ptelea (Kifcofa) fuliis fimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
11S. Ptelea with /higle leaves. Carpinus vifcofa, fali- 
. cis folio integro oblongo. Burm. Zeyl. 55. tab. 23. 
Vifcom Hornbeam 'with an entire cblcng Ji^ilhw leaf. Plu- 
nder 
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truer hag titled it Scaphyllodendron Americanum foliis 
lauri a ng uft is. Cat. x8. American Bladder Nut* with 
narrow Bay leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in North America \ it 
was lirft difcovered in Virginia by Mr. Banifter, who 
fent the feeds to England, from which fome plants 
were railed at Fulham, and iome ether curious gar- 
dens ; but being planted in the open air, they were 
deftroyed by a fevere winter, fo that there were fcarce 
any of the plants left in England. In 1724, Mr. 
Catefby fent over a good quantity of the feeds from 
Carolina, which fucceeded fo well as to furnifh many, 
gardens with the plants. This riles with an upright 
woody ftem ten or twelve feet high, dividing upward 
into many branches, covered with a fmooth grayifh 
bark, garnimed with trifoliate leaves {landing upon 
long foot-ftalks. The lobes are oval, fpear-fhaped, 
fmooth, and of a bright green on their upper fide, 
but pale on their under ; thefe come out late in the 
fpring, foon after which the bunches of flower-buds 
appear, which is generally in the beginning of June, 
the leaves being then but fmall, and afterward in- 
creafe in their fize, but are not fully grown till the 
flowers decay. The flowers are produced in large 
bunches at the end of the branches ; they are of an 
herbaceous white colour, compofed of four or five 
fhort petals, ending in acute points thefe arefaftened 
at their bafe to alhort empalement, cut into four feg- 
ments almoft to the bottom. In the center is fituated 
an orbicular comprefled germen fupporting a lhort 
ilyle, which is attended by four awl-fhaped ftamina 
the germen afterward turns to a capfule furrounded 
by a leafy border, having two cells, each containing 
one feed. 

Thefe flirubs may be propagated by cuttings, which 
• Ihould be planted in pots of frefh rich earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed. The belt time 
for planting them is in the beginning of March, but 
' they muft be carefully managed fo as not to have 
too much heat, and fhaded from the fun in the mid- 
dle of the day, otherwife they will not fucceed. They 
may alfo be propagated by layers, but thefe are often 
two years before they take root ; but if good feeds 
Can be procured either here or from abroad, the 
plants raifed from thofe will be much ftronger 
than thofe which are propagated by either of the for- 
mer methods. 

Thefe feeds may be fown in the beginning of April, 
on a bed of light earth, in a warm flickered fituation, 
•where, if the ground is moiftencd in dry weather, the 
plants will come up in fix weeks ; but if the feeds are 
fown in pots, and placed on a very moderate hot-bed, 
the plants will come up fooner, and make greater 
progrefs the firft year ; but they muft not be forced or 
drawn, for that will make them very tender ; therefore 
in June the plants fliouid be expofed to the open air, 
in a fheltered fituation, wnere they may remain till the 
froft comes on, when thofe in the pots mould be ei- 
ther placed under a common frame, to fhelter them 
from fevcrc froft, or the pots plunged into the ground, 
near a hedge, that the froft may be prevented from 
penetrating through the fides of the pots to the roots 
of the plants. The following fpring the plants may 
be planted into a nurfery-bed, at about one foot dis- 
tance, where they may grow two years, by which 
time they will be fit to transplant where they are de- 
figned to remain. 

Thefe plants are a little tender while they arc young, 
therefore will require fome protection the firft and le- 
cond year, but particularly from the early frofts in 
autumn, which frequently kills the tops of the ten- 
der (hoots before they are hardened ; and the more 
vigorous the plants have grown the preceding fum- 
mer, the greater danger there is of their being killed, 
therefore they mould be fcreencd cither with mats or 
fome other covering ; but as they advance in ftrength, 
they become more hardy, and are rarely injured by 
froft. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in both Indies; it is 
very -common in moft of the iflands in the Weft-In- 
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dies. This fends up feveral ftalks from the root, about 
•the fize of a man's arm, fending out ieveral upright 
branches, covered with a light brown bark, which fre- 
quently feparates from the wood, and hangs loofc ; 
they are garnimed with ftiff leaves, which vary greatly 
in their fli ape and fize, fome being four inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad 1 others are not three 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch broad j thev 
arc fpear-fhaped, entire, and of a light green, growing 
with their points upward, and have very lhort foot- 
ftalks. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches in a fort of racemus, each ■ Handing upon a 
flender foot-ftalk about- an inch long ; they have four 
folid channelled petals of an herbaceous colour, hav- 
ing four ftamina which fpread open, and in the cen- 
ter is fituated a roundifli comprefled germen, which 
afterward turns to a comprefled capfule with three 
cells, furrounded by a broad leafy border, each cell 
containing one or two round ifh feeds. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which, if ob- 
tained frefh from abroad, will rife eafily upon a hot- 
bed : when the plants are fit to remove, they fhould 
be each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with light 
loamy earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, fhadingthem from the fun till they have taken 
new root ; then they fhould have free air admitted to 
them every day in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, for they muft not be drawn up weak, nor 
fhould they have too much water. In the autumn 
the plants muft be removed into the ftove, where they 
fhould have a temperate warmth in winter, but du- 
ring that feafon little water fhould be given them ; nor 
fhould they have too much heat, for either of thefe 
will foon deftroy them : as the plants obtain ftrength, 
they will become more hardy, and may be fet abroad 
in the open air for two or three months in the heat of 
fummer, but it fhould be in a fheltered fituation ; in 
winter they muft be placed in a ftove, kept to a mo- 
derate temperature of warmth, for the plants will not 
live in a green- houfe here. 

This was formerly fhewn for the Tea-tree in many of 
the European gardens, where it many years puffed for 
it among thofe who knew no better. 
PULEGIUM. Rail Meth. Plant. 61. Mentha. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 189. Lin. Gen. Plant. 633. [This 
plant takes its name from Pulex, a flea; becaufe 
being burnt, it is fa id to drive away fleas.] Penny- 
royal, or Pudden-grafs. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf 
cut into five parts. The flower is of the lip kind-, it hath 
one petal with a fhort tube, divided at the brim into four 
parts ; the helmet, or upper lip of the flower, is entire, 
the lower is cut into three equal fegments. It hath four 
ftamina, two being longer than the other, terminated by 
roundi/h fummits, and a four-pointed germen, fupporting 
an creel ftyle, crowned by a bifid ftigma. The germen af- 
terward become four fmall feeds, fitting in the empalement 
of the flower. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fectjon 
of Mr. Ray's fourteenth clafs, which includes the herbs 
with whorled flowers which have fcarce any helmet, 
but are cut into equal fegments. Tournefort and 
Linnaeus place this under the genus of Mentha, to 
which it may properly be joined ; but as this is a ti- 
tle which has been long known in the fhops and gar- 
dens, fo I have chofe to continue it. 
The Species are, 

1. Pulegium {Vulgare) foliis ovatis obtufis, ftaminibus 
corollam asquantibus, caule repente. Pennyroyal with 
oval obtufe leaves, ftamina equalling the petal, and a erect- 
ing ftalk. Pulegium latifolium. C. B. P. Common *cr 
broad-leaved Pennyroyal. 

2. Pulegium (Eretlum) foliis lanceolacis, ftaminibus 
corolla longioribus, caule eredo. Pennyroyal witft 
fpear-Jhaped leaves, ftamina longer than the petal, and an 
upright ftalk. Pulegium Hifpanicum erectum, ftami- 
nibus florum extantibus. Act. Phil. London. Upright 
Spani/h Pennyroyal, whofe ftamina ftand cut from the 
flswers. 

3- Ptf- 
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3 . 1?vL%gwfd> (Cervinwn) . fol ii s , I i n earl b us flori b us re r- 
ticiJlacis term inalibu (que. Pennyroyal with linear leaves y 
and flowers growing, in whorls at the aids . of the fiailks. 
Pulegium angiiftifolium. C. B. P. farrow-leaved 

Pennyroyal. _ . . . . r ts»:. 
The firft ibrt ; grows naturally, upon moift commons, 
where the water ftands in . winter, in many parts, of 
England. The root \ is fibrous and perennial j the 
ftalks are fmooth and -trail upqn the .ground, putting 
out roots at every joint, .whereby it, ipreads and pro- 
pagates very faft; the ftalks are garnilhed at each 
joint by two oval leaves, which arc for the moft part 
entire. The flowers grow towarcl the upper part of 
the branches, coming out juft . above the leaves at 
each joint, . in whorls f they are of a pale purple co- 
lour, fm all and gajcated, the. helmet being entire-, 
whereas in the Mipr^tjiis is indented at the. .point. 
The fta'minaof the powers are of the.fame length with 
the petal, but .the .ilyle is ibmewhat logger 5 ;the 
whole plant has a very Itrong fm ellwand a hot aroma- 
tic tafte; ; There is a diftilled water,.of this .plant and 
alfo an oil, which is kept in the ibops for. medicinal 
ufe." There is a variety of this with a white ^ flower, 
which is fometimes found growing naturally in Eng- 
land. 

The feeds of the fecond fort were fent me from Gi- 
braltar, which fuccceded in the Cheliea Garden, but 
had been before introduced into fevcral gardens, 
where it had been cultivated to fupply the- markets. 
The ftalks of this grow erect and near a. foot high ; 
the leaves are longer ,and narrower than thole of the 
common fort, the. whorls of flowers are much larger, 
and their ftamina are longer than the petals. This 
fort hath almoft fuperfeded the firft in the markets, 
for as the ftalks grow erect, fo it. is much-eafler to 
cut and tie in bunches than the common fort j it al- 
fo comes earlier to flower, and lias a brighter appear- 
ance, but whether it is, as good for. ufe, I (hall leave 
to bfc determined by thofe, whofe province it be- 
longs to. ■ , ■ 

The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy, it is called Hart's Pennyroyal. This is 
by fome preferred to the common fort' for medici- 
nal ,ufc ; the ftalks of this grow ere<5t, near two feet 
high, lending out fide branches all their length ; the 
leaves are very narrow, and of a thicker fubftancc 
than thofe of the common fort, thewljorJs of flowers 
are rather larger •, the fcent is not quite lb .ftrong as 
that of the firft fort, and the ftalks are frequently 
terminated by whorls of flowers. This is cultivated 
in gardens here, and flowers about the fame time as 
the common fort. , There is a variety of this with 
white flowers, which grows taller than that with pur- 
ple flowers, but I do not believe it is a different fort. 
All thefe plants propagate themfelves very faft by 
their branches trailing upon the ground, which emit 
roots at every joint, and fallen themfelves into the 
earth, ' and fend forth new branches ; fo that no more 
is required in their culture, than to. cut off any of 
thefe rooted branches, and plant them out "in * frefh 
beds, allowing them ax lead a foot from plant to plant 
every way, that they may have room to g;row ; or 
the young moots of thefe planted in the?fpring, will 
take root like Mint. , . . , . 

The bell time for this work is in September that the 
plants may be rooted before winter ; ,for if -the old 
roots are permitted to remain lb . clofe together, as 
they generally grow in the compafs of a . year, .they 
are fubject to rot in winter > befides the young plants 
will be much ftronger, and produce a larger crop the 
fucceeding furnmer, than if they were, removed in the 
fpring. Thefe plants all love a moift ftrong foil, in 
which they will Hourifli exceedingly. .. . .. . 

PULMONAKIA. Touro. Inft. R. H. 136. tab. 
55. Lin. {Sen. Plant. 1 84. [fo called from Pulmones, 
Lat. the lungs, becaufe fuppofed to be a very good 
medicament for the lungs. J Lungwort , in French, 

Pulmonaire. . ^ 
The Characters are, 
Tie flower hath a cylindrical* five- cornered, permanent 
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empalenieni of one leaf, cut into five fegnienis at the hp. 
The flower is of one petals having a cylindrical tube the 
length of ; the empalement, cut: at the top into five parts* 
which fpread open* but thexhaps are pervious: It bath 
five Jhort Jlamina, terminated by erett fummits which clofe 
together., and four germen ftipporting a fhort ftyle* crown- 
ed by an obtnfe indented ftigma-. T be germen afterward 
turn to four roundifh feeds* fitting in the bottom of the em- 
palementi -f 

This gengs.of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Lin nasus's. fifth clafs* which contains thofe plants whofe 
flowers .have five ftamina and one ftyle. . - 
, .The. Srccrcs are, 

r. Pulmonaria {Officinalis) foliis radicalibus ovato- 
cordatis, fcabris. Hort. Cliff. 44. Lungwort whofe 
lower, leaves.. are oval* heart-Jhaped, and rough. Pul- 

. rrionaria, vulgaris, maculofo folio; Cluf.v.Hift. 169. 
Common fpotted Lungwort, or Jerufalem Cow/lip. 

2., Pulmonaria [Alpind) foliis caulinis ovatis glabris, 
floribus patulis, fegmentis obtufiufculisv Lungwort 
with oval fmooth leaves to the ftalks*- fpreading flowers* 

, and ebtufe fegments. P u 1 mon aria A 1 p i n a , foi i is mo 1 1 i- 

. bus fubrotundis, flore cseruleo. Tourn. Inft.- R. H. 
136. Lungwort of the Alps* with Joft roundijh leaves* 
and a blue flower. . _ . 

3. PuiiMPnaria (Saccharata) foliis Janceolatis:bafi femi- 
amplexicaulibus, calycibus abbreviatis. r Lungwort 
with fpear-Jhapcd leaves ^ whofe bafe half embrace the ftalk* 

- and the empalement fljorter than the tube' of the. flower. 

Pulmonaria maxima foliis quafi faccharo incruftatis. 

Pluk. Aim. 359. Greateft Lungwort with fpotted leaves* 
as if they were incrufted with fugar. 

4. Pulmonaria {Anguftifolia) foliis radicalibus. lanceo- 
. latis. Hort. .Cliff. 44. LungworLwith the. lower leaves 

fpear-Jhaped. Pulmonaria .anguftifolia csruleo More. 
J.B. 3. 596*. Narrow-leavedlMngwortwithn blue flower. 

5. Pulmonaria (Orientalis). caul i bus procumbentibus, 
floribus fingularibus alari bus; calycibus inflaris corol- 
la longioribus. Lungwort with trailing flalks^ -flowers 
growing fingly f rem. the fides*, and fwollen empalement s 
which are lomger than the petals.. - Pulmonaria. Orien- 
tals, catyce veficario, foliis echii, flore purpureo in- 
fundibuliformi. Tourn. Cor. 6; Eaftem Lungwort with 
an empaltfncnt like a bladder* a Piper's Buglofs leaf and 
a purple funnel-fhaped flower. - 

6. Pulmonaria {Virginica) calycibus abbreviatis, foliis 
lanccolatis obtufiulculis. Lin. Sp. Plant, i 35." Lung- 
wort with Jhort empalement s to the flowers, and ' fpear- 
Jhaped obtufe leaves. Symphytum five pulmonaria non 
maculata, foliis glabris acuminatis flore patulo casru- 
leo, Pluk. Aim. 359. Lungwort with fmooth* uvfpot- 
ted* acute-pointed leaves* and a blue fpreading flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally in woods and fhady 
places in Italy and Germany, and is cultivated in the 
Englifh gardens chiefly for medicinal.ufe** - It hath a 
perennial fibrous root ; the. lower leaves are rough, 
of an oval heart-ihape, about fix inches long, and 
two inches and a half broad* of a dark green on their 
upper fide, marked with many broad whitifh fpots, 
but pale and un fpotted on their under fide ; the ftalks 
rife almoft a foot high, having feveral fmaller leaves 
on them* (landing alternately . ; The flowers are pro- 
duced in fmall bunches at the top of the ftalks* each, 
having a tubulous hairy empalement as long as the 
tube of the flower ; the brims of the petal are fpread 
open* and are fliaped like a cup ; thefe are red, pur- 
ple, and blue, in the fame bunch. They appear in 
April, and are fuccceded by four naked feeds, which 
ripen in the empalement.. It is accounted a pe&oral 
balfamic plant, and good for coughs and confumptions, 
ipitting of blood, and the like dif orders of the lungs ; 
it is likewiie put into wound drinks. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this 
hath a perennial fibrous root 5 the leaves are large, 
fmooth, and Ipotted on their upper fide ; the ftalks 
rife nine inches high, and are garniftied with oval 
leaves whofe bafe join the ftalks. The flowers grow 
in fmall bunches on the top of the ftalk *, they are 
purple, and fpread open wider than thofe of the 
common fort. 
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The third fort grows naturally, upon the Helvetian 
Mountains 5 this is a perennial plant, whole leaves 
are large, fpear-fliaped, and rough. The foot-ltalks 
of the lower leaves are broad ; the (talks rife a foot 
high, and are garni Hied with fpear-fhaped leaves, 
whole bafe half embrace the italics i the leaves are 
greatly fpotted with white, appearing as if they were 
incrulted with fugar-candy > the flowers grow in 
large bunches on the top of the ftalk ; their tubes 
are longer than the empalcment, and their brims are 
fpread more than thofe of the common fort. They 
are of a bright blue, and appear in April and May. 
- The fourth fort grows naturally in Aullria and Hun- 
gary ; this hath leaves much narrower than thofe of 
the common fort, which are covered with foft hairs. 
The ftalks rife a foot high, and are garnifhed with 
narrow leaves of the fame fliape with thofe below, but 
finaller-, thefe almoft embrace the ftalk with their bafe. 
The flowers are produced in bunches on the top of 
the ftalks like the others •, thefe appear of a red co- 
lour before they expand, but when they are fully 
blown, are of a molt beautiful blue colour. This fort 
flowers early in the .fpring, but is very rare in Eng- 
land at prefent.. 

The fifth fort was difcovercd in the Archipelago by 
Dr. Tournefort, who fent the feeds to the Koyal Gar- 
den at Paris ; this is an annual plant. The lower 
leaves are oblong and hairy ; the ftalks trail upon the 
ground, and are a foot and a half long, garniftied 
with oblong hairy leaves fitting dole to the (talks 
juft above each leaf comes a fingle (lower of a fullen 
purple colour, funnel-fliaped, the brims not fpread- 
ing •, the empalement is fwollen like an inflated blad- 
der, and covers the petal of the flower, fo as not to 
be feen without a near infpection. This plant flowers 
in May, if the plants come up in autumn, and after 
the flowers are paft, the four feeds ripen in the em- 
palement. 

The fixth fort grows naturally upon mountains in 
molt parts of North America. The feeds of this 
plant were fent many years fince by Mr. Banifterfrom 
Virginia, and fome of the plants were railed in the 
gardens of the Bilhop of London, at Fulham, where 
for feveral years it was growing, and was communi- 
cated to feveral other curious gardens ; this hath a 
thick, flefliy, perennial root, fending out many fmall 
fibres. The ltalks rife a foot and a half high, and 
divide at the top into feveral (hort branches ; the leaves 
which are near the root are four or five inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad ; they are fmooth, 
obtufe, and of a light green, having (hort foot- ftalks 
thofe upon the (talk diminifli in their fize upward, 
but are of the fame fliape, and fit clofe to the ftalk. 
Eacli of the fmall branches at the top of the ftalk is 
terminated by a clufter of flowers, each (tanding up- 
on a feparate Ihort foot-ltalk ; their empalements are 
very fhort, and are cut into five fegments almoft to 
the bottom the tube of the flower is long, and at 
the top fpreads open in fliape of a funnel, the brim 
being entire, but appears five-cornered from the fold- 
ing of the petal. The molt common colour of thefe 
flowers is blue, but there are fome purple, others red, 
and fome white. They appear in April, and, if they 
have a fliady fituation, will continue in beauty great 
part of May, and fometimes they are fucceeded by 
ieeds in England. The leaves and ftalks entirely de- 
cay in Auguft, and the roots remain naked till the 
following fpring. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus, which are 
preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety, 
but, having little beauty, they are feldom cultivated 
in other places. 

The firft, fecond, third, fifth, and fixth forts have 
perennial roots, fo may be cultivated by parting of 
their roots, which may be done either in the fpring, 
or autumn ; but if the ground be moift into which 
they are planted, it is better to be done in the fpring, 
otherwife the autumn is the more preferable feafon, 
that the plants maybe well rooted before the dry wea- 

• * 
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ther comes on in the fpring, which will caufe them id 
flower much (tronger. 

The foil in which they are planted mould not be 
rich, but rather a fredi light iznL\y ground, in which 
they will thrive much better than in a richer foil, in 
which they are very fubject to rot in the winter. 
They fliould have a (hady fituation, and the firft 
and third forts thrive belt in a moift foil, for in a hot 
dry foil they burn and decay in fummer, unlefs they 
are duly watered in dry weather. All thefe early 
forts are better tranfplanted, and parted in autumn, 
that they may be well rooted to flower ftrong the 
following (pring. The fixth fort Ihould not have a 
foil too moift, for as the roots run deep in the ground, 
they will be in danger of rotting by much wet. 
The other fort is annual, and propagated by feeds 
only. The beft time to fow thefe is in autumn, foon 
after they are ripe, for the plants will refift the cold 
of our winters very well, lb will flower early the 
following fummer, and good feeds may be obtained; 
whereas thofe which are lbwn in the fpring fometimes 
mifcarry, or lie a year in the ground. Thefe feeds 
fliould be fown where they are defigned to remain, 
for the plants do not fucceed very well when they 
are tranfplanted. "When the plants come up, they 
require no other culture but to keep them clear 
from weeds ; and, where they are too clofe, to thin 
them. If thefe plants are permitted to fcatter their 
feeds, the plants will come up better than when they 
are fown. 

PULSATILLA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 284. tab. 
148. Anemone. Lin. Gen. Plant. 614. [fo called of 
Pulfando, Lat. becaufe the feeds of this plant are 
blown, and fly away with the leaft wind.] Paique- 
flower 5 in French, Coquclourde. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a leafy involttcrtim ending in many points \ 
it hath two orders of petals, three in each which are oblong 
and pointed^ and a great number of Jlender ftamina about 
half the length of the petals, terminated by crcft twin fum- 
mits, and a great number of genu en collected in a bead, 
with acute Jlyles crowned by obtufe fligmas. The germets 
afterward become fo many feeds, having long hairy tails 
fitting upon the oblong receptacle. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh feclion 
of Linnasus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina and ftyles, 
and joins this genus to the Anemone in the later edi- 
tions of his works. 
The Species arc, 

1. Pulsatilla {Vulgaris) foliis decompofitis pinnatis, 
flore nutante, limbo crecto. Hort. Cliff. 223. Pafque- 
flower with decompounded winged leaves* and a nodding 
flower having an ereel rim. Pulfatilla folio crafliore 6c 
majore flore. C. B. P. 177. Pafque-Jlower with a thick- 
er leafy and a larger flower. 

2. Pulsatilla {Pratenfls) foliis decompofitis pinnatis, 
flore pendulo, limbo reflexo. Hort. Cli(F. 223. Pafque- 
Jlower with decompounded winged leaves ; and a pendulous 
flower whofe border is reflex ed. Pulfatilla More minore 
nigricante. C. B. P. 177. Pafque-Jlower with a fmallcr 
darkifh flower. 

3. Pulsatilla {Vernalis) folifs fimpliciter pinnatis, foli- 
olis lobatis, flore eredto. Flor. Suec. 448. Pafque- 
Jlower with fitnple winged leaves, whofe wings have lobes 
and an ereR flower . Pulfatilla Iutea apii hortenfis fo- 
lio. C. B. P. 177. Tellow Pafquc-flowcr with a Parfltj 
leaf. 

4. Pulsatilla {Patens) foliis digitatis multifidis, flore 
erecto paten te. Pafque-flower with handjhaped leaves 
having many points, and an ereR fpreading flower. Pul- 
fatilla anemones folio di fleet o lanuginofa, flore majorc 
dilute luteo patente. Amman. Ruth. 104. Pafqucjicwer 
with a cut Anemone leaf which is downy, and a larger pale ; 
yellow fpreading flower. 

The firft of thele plants is common in divers parts of 
England it grows in great plenty on Gogmagog-hills 
on the left-hand of the highway leading from Cam- 
bridge to Haveril, juft on the top of the hill ; alfo 

about 
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about Hilderiham, fix miles from Cambridge, and 
on Bernack Heath not far from Stamford, and on 
South rop Common adjoining thereto ; alio on moun- 
tainous and dry paftures juft by Leadftone Hall near 
Pontefract in Yorkfliire. It flowers in April. 
This hath a flefhy taper root which runs deep in the 
ground -, the leaves are hairy, and finely cut, like 
thofe of the wild Carrot, and fpread near the ground ; 
the (talk rifes near a foot high, is pretty thick and 
hairy, and naked at the top, where there is a leafy 
involucrum to the flower, which is hairy, ending in 
many points it is terminated by one flower compof- 
ed of fix petals ranged in two orders, three without, 
and three within ; they are oblong, thick, and of a 
bright purple colour j they form a fort of bell-fhaped 
flower nodding on one fide, and their points turn up- 
ward. Within the petals are a great number of flen- 
der yellowifh ftamina terminated by erect fummits, 
and in the center a great number of germen are col- 
lects, d in a head, which afterward become feeds, each 
having a long tail, by which they are diftinguifhed 
from Anemone. 

There is a variety of this with double, and another 
with white flowers, but thefe have been obtained from 
feeds of the other. 

The fecond fort hath fhorter leaves than the firft ; the 
ftalks do not rife fo high j the flowers do not expand 
fo wide, and hang downward, but their brims are re- 
flexed ; they are of a very dark purple colour. This 
grows naturally in the meadows in Germany. 
The third fort grows naturally on the Alps and Hel- 
vetian Mountains j this hath a perennial root. The 
leaves are like thofe of Smallage, and are Amply 
winged ; the ftalk rifes near a foot high, is naked al- 
molt to the top, where comes out a neat hairy invo- 
lucrum, and above that one yellow flower fliaped like 
the perennial yellow Adonis, Handing erect. Thefe 
appear about the fame time with the former, and are 
iucceeded by feeds which ripen at Midfummer. 
The fourth fort grows in Siberia ; tins hath a thick 
flefhy root which fends out many flrong fibres. The 
leaves are hand-fliaped, compofed of Ieveral round- 
ifh lobes, like fome of the forts of Ranunculi ; they 
are downy, and cue into ieveral fegments. The (talk 
rifes nine or ten inches high, having a hairy involu- 
crum a conliderable diftance below the flower ; it is 
terminated by one flower, which is large, fpreading, 
and of a whitifh yellow colour, with deep yellow fta- 
mina. This flowers early in the fpring. 
There are fome other fpecies of this plant, but thofe 
here mentioned are all. the forts which I have feen 
growing in England* and therefore I have not enu- 
merated more, as it would be to little purpofc, fince 
it is difficult to procure them from the countries where 
they naturally grow. 

Thefe plants may be propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown in boxes or pots filled with very light 
Tandy earth, obfervins not to cover the feeds too 
deep with mould, which will prevent their rifing, 
for they require no more than juft to be covered. 
Thefe boxes Ihould be placed where they may have 
the morning fun until ten of the clock, but mult 
be fcreened from it in the heat of the day ; and, if 
the feafbn proves dry, the earth Ihould be often re- 
frefhed with water. The beft time for fowing of 
thefe feeds is in July or Auguft, foon after they are 
ripe, for if they are kept till fpring, they feldom 
grow. 

Thefe boxes or pots, in which the feeds are fown, 
fliould remain in this fhady fituation until the begin- 
ning of October, when they fhould be moved where 
they may enjoy the full fun during the winter feafon. 
About the beginning of March the plants will be- 
gin to appear, at which time the boxes Ihould be 
again removed where they may have only the forenoon 
fun ; for if they are too much expofed to the heat, 
the young plants will foon be deftroyed. They 
fhould alfo be refrefhed with water in dry weather, 
which will greatly promote their growth, and fhould 
be carefully kept clean from weeds, which, if fuf- 
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fered to grow among them, will in a fliort time over* 
bear them. 

When the leaves of this plant are entirely decayed 
(which is commonly in July,) you ihould then take 
up all the roots, which being nearly of the colour of 
the ground, will be difficult to find while fmall ; 
- therefore you ihould pafs the earth through a fine 
wire fieve, which is the beft method to feparate the 
roots from the earth, (but notwithllanding all pofli- 
ble care taken, yet there will be many fmall roots 
left i fo that the earth fhould either be put into the 
boxes again, or fpread upon a bed of light earth, to 
fee what plants will arife out of it the fucceeding 
year.) The roots being taken up, fhould be imme- 
diately planted again on beds of light, frefh, fandy 
earth, about three or four inches afunder, covering 
them about three inches thick with the fame light 
earth. The fpring following moft of thefe plants will 
produce flowers, but they will not be fo large and 
fair as in the fucceeding years, when the roots are 
larger. 

The roots of thefe plants generally run down deep, in 
the ground, and are of a flefhy fubftance, fome what 
like Carrots, fo will not bear to be kept long out of 
the ground ; therefore, when they are removed, it 
fliould be done early in the autumn, that they may 
take frefh root before the froft comes on ; for if they 
are tranfplanted in the fpring, they will not produce 
flrong flowers. Thefe plants thrive beft in a loamy 
foil, for in very light dry ground they are apt to de- 
cay in fummcr. 
PUMPION. Sec Pkfo. 
PUNIC A. Tourn. Inft. R. M 633. tab. 407. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 544. [This plant takes its name 
from its puniccan or red appearance, for its flowers 
and fruit are of that colour. It is called Granatum, 
from the word Granis, becaufe the fruit has many 
grains ; or, as fome fuppofe, of Granata, or Grana- 
da, becaufe it grows in great plenty in that country.] 
The Pomegranate-tree ; in French, Grenadier, 
The Characters are, 

The cmpalement of the flower is permanent, bell-Jhaped, 
coloured, and of one leaf cut into fix parts at the top. 
The flower has five rouudi/h, creel, J preading petals wbkb 
are infer ted in the cmpalement, and a great number of 
flender ft an/in a, which ere alfo infer ted in the cmpalement, 
terminated by oblong fummits. 'The germen is fit ua ted un- 
der the flower, fupporting a fugle Jlyle crowned by a head- 
ed ftigma ; it afterward becomes a large ahmjl globular 
fruit, crowned by the cmpalement. The fruit is divided 
into fever al cells by membranous partitions, which are 
filled with roundijh fucadent feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: fec*lion of 
Linnasus's twelfth clafs, in which he places thofe 
plants whofe (lowers have more than twenty (lamina, 
which are infer^d either in the petals or cmpale- 
ment, and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
x. Punica {Granatum) foliis lanceolatis, caule arborco. 

Hort, Cliff. 134. Pomegranate with linear fpear-ftjaped 
leaves, and a tree-like ftalk. Punica qua; malum gra- 
natum fert. Ca^falp. Punica which bears the Pome- 
granate 

2. Punica (Nana) foliis lincaribus, caule fruticofo. 
Pomegranate with linear leaves v and a flrrubby ftalk. 
Punica Americana, nana feu humillima. Lig. Tourn. 
In ft. 636. The American Dwarf Pomegranate. 
There are the following varieties of the rirft fort, 
which arefuppofed to be accidental variations obtain- 
ed by culture from the feeds, therefore I have not 
enumerated them as fpecies; but as many curious per- 
fons will expect to find them infertcd here, i mail 

- juft mention them. 
The wild Pomegranate with Angle and double flowers. 
The fweet Pomegranate. 

The fmall flowering Pomegranate with Angle and 
double flowers. 

The Pomegranate with ftriped flowers. 
Thefe plants grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Ita- 
ly, and Mauritania, There arc alfo many 0/ them 

in 
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in the Weft-Indies, but they are fuppoled to have 
been tranfplanted there from Europe but they are 
lb much improved there, as to be much preferable 
to any in Europe, the fruit being larger and finer 
flavoured. 

This tree rifes with a woody ftem eighteen or twenty 
fee: high, fending out branches the whole length, 
which likewife put out many flender twigs, fo as to 
render them very thick, and bufhy. Some of thefe 
are armed with (harp thorns ; they are garniflied with 
fpear-fhaped leaves about three inches long, and half 
an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a point at 
each end ; they are of a light lucid green, and ftand 
oppofite. The flowers come out at the end of the 
branches, fomecimes fingly, and at others three or four 
together j one of the largeft terminates the branch, 
and immediately under that are two or three fmaller 
buds, which, after the flower is pad, fwell larger 
and expand, whereby there is a continued fucceflion 
of flowers for fome months. The empalement of 
the flower is very thick, flefhy, and of one piece, cut 
at the top into five fegments ; it is of a fine red co- 
lour, and within are included five in thefingle flow 
crs, but in the double a great number of fcarlet pe- 
tals, which are inferted in the empalement. In the 
center is fituated the ftyle, arifing from the germen, 
encompafled by many flender ftamina, which are ter- 
minated by oblong ycllowifh fummits. After the 
flower decays, the germen fwclls to a roundifh fruit 
crowned by the empalement, having a hard fliell, in- 
cluding a pulp filled with angular feeds. This tree 
flowers in July, Auguft, and September, and the fruit 
ripens late in autumn. 

The Balauftia of the Chops is the empalement of the 
flower of the double flowering Pomegranate. 
The firit of thefe trees is now pretty common in the 
Englifh gardens, where formerly it was nurfed up in 
cafes, and preferved in green-houfes with great care 
(as was alfo the double flowering kind ;) but they are 
both hardy enough to refift the fevereft cold of" our 
climate in the open air ; and, if planted againft. warm 
walls in a good fituation, the firft fort will often pro- 
duce fruit, which in warm feafons will ripen tolera- 
bly well ; but as thefe fruits do not ripen till late in 
the autumn, they are feldom well tatted in England, 
for which reafon the fort with double flowers is com- 
monly preferred to it. The fort with fweet fruit, as 
alfo the wild fort, are lefs common in the Englifh gar- 
dens than the former two. 

Thefe plants may be cafily propagated by laying down 
their branches in the fpring, which in one year's time 
will take good root, and may then be tranfplanted 
where they are defigncd to remain. The beft feafon 
for tran fplanting of thefe trees is in fpring, juft before 
they begin to lhoot •, they fhould have a ftrong rich 
foil, in which they flower much better, and produce 
more fruit than if planted on dry poor ground ; but in 
order to obtain thefe in plenty, there fhould be care 
taken in the pruning of thefe trees, for want of which 
we often fee thefe trees very full of fmall (hoots, but 
do not find many flowers produced upon them; 
therefore I fhall fet down directions for pruning of 
thefe trees, fo as to obtain a great quantity of flowers 
and fruit. 

The flowers of this tree, always proceed from the ex- 
tremity of the branches which are produced the fame 
year. This therefore directs, that all weak branches 
of the former year mould be cut out, and that the 
ftronger fhould be fhortencd in proportion to their 
flrength, in order to obtain new moots in every part 
of the tree. The branches may be laid in againft 
the wall about four or five inches afunder > for, as 
their leaves are fmall, there is not a neceflity of al- 
lowing them a greater diftance. The beft time for 
this work is about Michaelmas, or a little later, ac- 
cording to the mildnefs of the feafon, for if they are 
left until fpring before they are pruned, they feldom 
put out their moots fo early, and the earlier they come 
cut, the fooner the flowers will appear, which is of 
£rcat confequence where fruit is defired. In fummer 
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they will require no other dreffing, but to cut off all 
vigorous fhoots which grow from • the wall, and ne- 
ver produce flowers (for it is the middling fhoots on- 
ly which are fruitful ;) and when the fruit is formed, 
the branches on which they grow fhould be fattened 
to the wall to fupport them, otherwife the weight of 
the fruit, when grown large,- will be apt to break 
them down. 

Though, as I faid before, the fruit of this tree fel- 
dom arrives to any perfection in this country, fo as 
to render it valuable ; yet, for the beauty of its fcar- 
let-coloured flowers, together with the variety of its 
fruit, there fhould be one tree planted iri every good 
garden, fince the culture is not great which they re- 
quire , the chief care is to plant them upon a rich 
ftrong foil, and in a warm fituation. Upon fbme 
trees which had thefe advantages, I have obtained a 
great quantity of fruit which have arrived to their full 
magnitude, but I cannot fay they were well flavour- 
ed 5 however, they made a very handfome appear- 
ance upon the trees. 

The double flowering kind is much more efteemed 
than the other in this country for the fake of its 
large, fine, double flowers, which are of a molt beau- 
tiful fcarlet colour ; and, if the trees are fupplied 
with nourifhment, will continue to produce flowers 
for two months fucceffively, which renders it one of 
the moll valuable flowering trees yet known. This 
muft be pruned and managed in the fame manner as 
hath been already directed for the fruit-bearing kind, 
but this fort may be rendered more productive of its 
beautiful flowers by grafting it upon flocks of the 
fingle kind, which will check the luxuriancy of the 
trees, and caufe them to produce flowers upon almoft 
every fhoot •, by which method I have had a low tree, 
which was planted in the open air, extremely full of 
flowers, which made a very fine appearance. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
where the inhabitants plant it in their gardens to form 
hedges. It feldom riles more than five or fix feet 
high in thofe countries, fo may be kept within com- 
pals, and there the plants continue flowering great 
part of the year. The flowers of this kind are much 
fmaller than thofe of the common fort ; the leaves 
are fhorter and narrower, and the fruit is not larger 
than a Nutmeg, and has little flavour, fo it is chiefly 
propagated for the beauty of its flowers. This is un- 
doubtedly a diftinct fpecies from the common fort, 
and is much tenderer. 

This plant may be propagated by layers in the fame 
manner as the former ibrts, but muft be planted in 
pots filled with rich earth, and preferved in a green - 
houfe, otherwife it is too tender to endure the cold of 
our winters ; and in the fummer, when the flowers 
begin to appear, if the plants are expofed to the open 
air, the buds will fall off, and never open ; fo that 
they fhould not be expofed to the open air, but placed 
in an airy glafs-cafe, giving them a large fhare of air 
every day in mild weather. As they will be covered 
at the top by the glades, the flowers will expand, 
and the fruit will grow to the full fize in England 
with this management, though they are not very 
defirable ; but hereby the plants may be continued 
in flower upward of two months, and will make a fine 
appearance. 

PURSLAIN. See Portulaca. 

P Y R A C A N T H A. See Mespilus. 

PYROLA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 256. tab. 132. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 490. Winter-green. 

The Characters are, 
The flower bath a fmall permanent empalement cut into 
five figments 9 it bath five roundi/b, concave, fprcading 
petals* and ten awl-Jhaped ftamina terminated by large 
nodding fummits witb two rifing boms* and a rcundifh 
germen fupporting a Jlender ftyle* which is permanent and 
longer than the ftamina , crowned by a thick ftigma. The 
germen aftenvard becomes a roundifh* depreffed* five-cor- 
nered capfule* with five cells opening at the angles, filled 
witb feeds. 

This 
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This genus of platits is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnseus's tenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have ten (lamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are* 

1. Pyrola (Rotundifolia) ftaminibus adfcendentibrisi pif- 
tillo dcclinato. Flor. Suec. 330. Winter-green with ri- 
fing ftamina* and a declining pointaL Pyrola rotundi- 
f biia major. C. B. P. 191. Greater round-leaved Win- 
ter-green. 

2. Pvrola (Secunda) racerho unilaterali. Flor. Suec. 
332. Winter-green with a bunch of flowers ranged on one 

fide the foot-ftalk. Pyrola folio mucronato ferrato. C. 
B. P. 191. Winter-green with a fawed pointed leaf, 

3. Pyrola (Uhifiora) fcapo unifloro. Flor. Lapp. 1 67. 
fVtnter-green with one flower in a fheath. Pyrola rotun- 
difolia minor. C. B. P; 191. Smaller round-leaved 
Winter-green, 

4. Pyrola (Mdculata) pedunculis bifloris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 396. Winter-green with two flowers on a foot- 
ftalk, Pyrola Maryland ica minor, folio mucronato 
arbuti. Per. Muf. 675. Smaller Winter-green of Mary- 
land* with a pointed Strawberry leaf. 

The firft fort grows wild in many places in the North 
of England, particularly near Hallifax in Yorkfhire, 
on rocky hills and heaths, as alio in fhady woods ; fo 
it is very difficult to prefcrve in gardens in the fouth- 
ern parts. 

This hath a perennial root, from which fpring out five 
or fix roundifli leaves, about an inch and a half long, 
and almoft as broad, of a thick confidence, of a deep 
lucid green, and entire, ftanding upon pretty long 
foot-ftalks. Between thefe rife a flender upright 
ftalk near a foot high, naked great part of the length, 
ending in a loofe fpike of flowers, which are com- 
compofed of five large concave petals, fpreading 
like a Rofe, but the two upper leaves are formed 
into a kind of helmet. In the center is fituatcd a 
crooked pointal, bending downward, attended by ten 
flender ftamina, terminated by Saffron-coloured Sum- 
mits. It flowers in July, and the flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by cornered comprelfed capfules, having five 
cells, filled with fmall feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally upon mountains in 
Italy, particularly near Verona and Genoa, and I have 
found it growing in Weftmoreland. This hath a flen- 
der, creeping, perennial root, from which arife two 
or three very flender ligneous ftalks about five inches 
high, fuftaining at the top four or five oval acute- 
pointed leaves, an inch and a half long, and one broad, 
of a thinner confidence, and a brighter green than 
thofe of the former, each ftanding upon a fhort foot- 
ftalk ; and between thefe, on the fide of the ftalk, 
comes out the foot-ftalk of the flowers, upon which 
they are ranged along one fide ; they are fhaped like 
the other, but are fmaller, as are alfo the capfules. It 
flowers about the fame time with the firft fort. 
The third fort grows naturally in fhady woods in the 
northern parts of Europe. 'This hath a perennial 
creeping root, from which come forth four or five 
roundifh leaves of a pretty thick confidence, and be- 
tween thefe arifes a foot-ftalk about four inches high, 
fuftaining one large white flower on the top, of the 
fame fliape as the others. It flowers in June. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a ligneous perennial root, from which arife 
two or three ligneous ftalks a foot and a half high, 
garni flied with ft iff leaves two or three inches long, 
one broad near the bafe, ending in acute points, and 
have fome fharp indentures on their borders ; the 
midrib is remarkably broad, and very white, as are 
alio the veins which run from it. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the. ftalk on flender foot-ftalks 
about three inches long, each fuftaining two fmall 
pale-coloured flowers at the top. It flowers in June. 
Thefe are all of them very difficult to cultivate in gar- 
. dens, for as they grow on very cold hills, and in mofiy 
moorifh foil, when they arc removed to a better foil, 
and in a warmer fituation, they feldom continue long. 
The beft time to tranfplant thefe plants into gardens 
is about Michaelmas, provided the roots can then be 
found, when they lhould be taken up with balls of 
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earth to their foots; antl planted in a fhady filiation; 
and on a moift uudunged foil, where they fhould be 
frequently watered in dry Weather, otherwife they 
will not thrive. Some of thefe plants may be planted 
in pots, which fhould be filled with earth as nearly 
refembling that in. which they naturally grow as pof- 
fible, and place them in a fliady fituation, where, 
if they are conftantly watered in dry weather, they 
will thrive very well; - 
The firft fort is ordered by the College of Phyficians 
to be ufed in medicine, and is generally brought over 
from Switzerland , amongft other vulnerary plants, 
amongft which clafs this plant is ranged, and by fome 
hath been greatly commended. 
PYRUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 62S. tab. 404. Lin. 
Gen. Plant, 550. The Pear-tree ; in French, Poirier. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empdlement of one leaf 
which is concave, and divided into five parts at the top \ it 
bath five roundijh concave petals* which are infer ted in the 
empalement* and many awl-fljaped ftamina fhort er than the 
petals* which are alfo infer ted in the empalement* and termi- 
nated by fingle fummits. The germen is fituated under the 
flower* fupporting four or five fly les crowned by fingle ftig- 
tnas ; it afterward becomes a pyramidal flefhy fruit in- 
dented at the top* but produced at the bafe* having five 
membranaceous cells* each containing one finooth oblong 
feed pointed at the bafe. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth' fedh'on 
of Linnseus's twelfth clafs, which includes thoftf 
plants whofe flowers have more than twenty ftamina 
inferted in the cmpalement, and five ftyles. To this 
genus he has joined the Mai us and Cydonia. 
ThePearand Quince maybe joined together with more 
propriety than the Apple with either, for the fruit of the 
the two former are produced at their bafe, whereas the 
Apple is indented both at the top and bottom ; nor will 
the Apple grow upon cither of the other two, or they 
upon the Apple, when grafted or budded ; but the 
Quince and Pear will grow upon each other, fo there is a 
boundary fet by nature between thofe and the Apple. 
The feveral varieties of Pears, which are now culti- 
vated in the curious fruit- gardens, have been acci- 
dentally obtained by feeds, fo muft not be deemed 
diftinct fpecies; but, as they are generally diftin- 
uifhed in the fruit-gardens and nurfery, by the fhape* 
lze, and flavour of their fruit, I fliall continue thofe 
diftinctions, that the work may not appear imperfect 
to fuch as delight in the cultivation of thefe fruits. 
The Species are, 
1. Pyrus {Mufk) fativa, fructu aeftivo parvo racemofb 
odoratiflimo. Tourn. Petit Muf cat* i. e. Little Mufk 
Pear* commonly called the Supreme. This fruit is gene- 
rally produced in large clufters 5 it is rather round 
than long, the ftalk fhort j and, when ripe, the fkin 
is of a yellow colour ; the juice is fomewhat mufky, 
and, if gathered before it is too ripe, is a good Pear. 
This ripens the middle of July, and will continue 
good but for a few days. 
2., Pyrus {Chio) fativa, fruclu seftivo minimo odora- 
tiflimo. Tourn. Poire de Chio* i. e. the Chio Pear* 
commonly called the little Baftard Mufk Pear. This is 
fmaller than the former, but is in fliape pretty much 
like that. The fkin, when ripe, has a few ftreaks of 
red on the fide next the fun, and the fruit feldom 
hangs in clufters as the former, but in other relpe&s 
is nearly like it. 
3. Pyrus {Citron des Carmcs) fativa, fruclu a?ftivo parvo, 
e viridi albido. Tourn. Poire Hdtivcau* i. e> the 
Hdfting Pear ; Poire Madeleine* ou Citron des Cannes* 
called commonly the green Chifel. This is a larger Pcaf 
than either of the former, and is produced more to- 
ward the pedicle. The fkin is thin, and of a whitifh 
green colour when ripe ; the flefh is melting, and; if 
not too ripe, of a fugary flavour, but is apt to be 
meally. This ripens in the end of July. 
Pyrus (Mufcadelle) fativa, fructu sftivo partim fa- 
t urate rubente, partim flavefcente. Tourn. Mufcadelles 
Rouges* u e. the red Mufcadelle. It is alfo called 
La Beliiflime, i. e. the Faireft or Supreme This is a 
large early Pear, of great beauty * the ik£a is of a fine 
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yellow colour, when ripe, beautifully ftriped with 
red • 'the flefli is half melting, and has a rich flavour, 
if gathered before it be to too ripe, but it is apt to be 
meally. This generally produces two crops of fruit 
in a year ; the firft is commonly ripe about the end 
of July, and the fecond ripens in September, but this 
late crop is feldom well tafted. 

5. Pyrus (Mufcat) fativa, fructu a?ftivo parvo flave- 
fcente mofchato. Tourn. Petit Mufcat, i. e. the tattle 
Mufcat. This is a fmall Pear, rather round than long 5 
the fkin is very thin, and, when ripe, of a yellowifh 
colour \ the flefh is melting, and of a rich mufky 
flavour, but will not keep long when ripe. This 
comes the end of July. 

6. " Pyrus (Cuijfe Madame) fativa, fructu a^ftivo oblongo 
ferrugineo, carne tenera mofchata. Tourn. Cuijfe 
Madame j Ladfs Thigh, in England commonly called Jar- 
gonelle, This is a very long Pear, of a pyramidal 
lhape, having a long foot-ltalk ; the fkin is pretty 
thick, of a ruflet green colour from the fun, but to- 
wards the fun it is inclined to an iron colour; the 
flefh is breaking, and has a rich mufky flavour •, ripe 
the beginning of Auguft. This is one of the bell early 
fummer Pears yet known, and is certainly what all the 
French gardeners call the Cuifle Madame, as may be 
eafily obferved by their defcription of this Pear ; but 
I fuppofc the titles of this and the Jargonelle were 
changed in coming to England, and have been con- 
tinued by the fame names: 

7. Pyrus (IVindfor) fativa, fructu oblongo, e viridi 
flavefcente. The TVindfor Pear. This is an oblong 
fruit, which fwclls toward the crown, but near the 
fValk is drawn toward a point ; the fkin is fmooth, and, 
when ripe, of a yellowifh green colour i the flefli is 
very fort, and, if permitted to hang but two or three 
days after it is ripe, grows meally, and is good for 
nothing. 

8. Pyrus {Jargonelle) fativa, fru&u seftivo oblongo, e 
viridi albo. The Jargonelle* now commonly called Cuijfe 
Madame. This is certainly what the French garden- 
ers call the Jargonelle, which, as I have before ob- 
ferved, is now in England, given to another fruit 
much preferable to this, lb that the two names are 
changed ; for the Jargonelle is always placed amongft 
thofe which the French call bad fruit, and the Cuifle 
Madame is fet down amongft their beft fruit, which 
is certainly the revcrfe with us, as they are now named. 
This Pear is fomewhat like the Windfor, but is not fo 
fwclling toward the crown, and is fmaller toward the 
ftalk ; the fkin is fmooth, of a pale green colour ; the 
flefh is apt to be meally if it Hands to be ripe, but, 
being a plentiful bearer, is much propagated for the 
London markets. 

o. Pyrus (Orange Mujk) fativa, fructu seftivo globofo 
fefTili mofchato, maculis nigris confperfo. Tourn. 
Orange Mojquee, i. e. the Orange Mttjk. This is a mid- 
dle-fized Pear, of a fhort globular form ; the Ikin is 
of a yellowifh colour, fpqttcd with black 5 the flefli 
is mufky, but is very apt to be a little dry and choaky. 
It ripens in Auguft. . 

xo. Pyrus (Blanquet) fativa, fructu seftivo albido ma- 
jori. Tourn. Gros Blanquet, u e. Great Blanket. This 
is alfo called La MuflTette d' Anjou, i. e. the Bagpipe 
of Anjou. It is a large Pear approaching to a round 
form ; the fkin is fmooth, and of a pale green co- 
lour ; the flelh is foft, and full of juice, which hath 
a rich flavour 5 the ftalk is fhort, thick, and (potted ; 
the wood is flender, and the leaf is very much like 
that of the tree called the Jargonelle. This ripens 
the beginning of Auguft. 

II. Pyrus (Mbtjk Blanquet) fativa, fructu asftivo albido 
faccharato odoratiflimo. Tourn. The Blanquet te, or 
Mujk Blancuette ; the little Blanket Pear. This Pear 
is much left than the former, and more pinched in 
near the ftalk, which is alfo lhort, but flenderer than 
that of the former ; the fkin is foft, and of a pale 
green colour ; the flefh is tender, and full of a rich 
mufky juice ; the wood of this tree is much ltronger 
than that of the former, and the (hoots are commonly 
Ihortcr. This ripens the middle qf Auguft. 
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•12. FVrus (Longflalk Blanquet) fativa, fructu seftivo 
albido, pediculo longo donato. Tourn. Blanquet te- a 
longue queue, i. e. Long-ftalked Blanket Pear. This 
Pear is in fhape fomewhat like the former, but the 
eye is larger, and more hollow at the crown 5 toward 
the ftalk it is fomewhat plumper, and a little crooked ; 
the fkin is very fmooth, white, and- fometimes to- 
ward the fun is a little coloured ; the flefh is between 
melting and breaking, and is full of a rich fugary 
juice. .This ripens the middle of Auguil. 

13. Pyrus (Skinlefs) fativa, fructu seftivo oblongo ru- 
fefcente faccharato. Tourn. Poire fans Peati, i. c. the 
Skinlefs Pear. It is alfo called Fleur de Guigne, i. e. 
Flower of Guigne ; and by fome, Roufielet hatif, \. e. 
the early Ruflelet. This is a middle-fized fruit, of 
a long fhape, and a reddifli colour, fomewhat like 
the Ruflelet ; the fkin is extremely thin ; the flefh is 
melting, and full of a rich fugary juice ; the fhoots- 
are long and ftrait. This ripens the middle of Auguil. 

14. Pyrus (Robine) fativa, fructu seftivo turbinato, 
carne tenera faccharato. Mujchat Robine, i. e. the Mujk 
Robine Pear. This is alfo called Poire a la Rcine, i. e. 
the Queen's Pear ; Poire d'Ambre, i. e. the Am- 
ber Pear ; and Pucelle de Xaintonge, i. c. the Vir- 
gin of Xaintonge. This is a fmall round Pear, of a 
yellowifh colour when ripe 5 the flefh is . between 
melting and breaking. It hath a rich mufky flavour, 
and is a great bearer; it ripens the middle of Auguft. 

15. Pyrus (Drone) fativa, fructu rcltivo turbinato mof- 
chato. Le Bourdon Mojque, i. e. the Mujk Bro^e 
Pear. This is a middle-fized round fruit, \vhofc fkin 
is of a yellowifh colour when ripe; the flefh is melt- 
ing, and has a high mufky juice, but it mult not hang 
too long on the tree, for it is fubject to grow meally 
in a fliort time. This ripens the end of Auguft. 

16. Pyrus (Orange) fativa, fructu ceftivo globofo fefllli ? 
e viridi" purpurafecnte faccharato odorato. Tourn. 
Orange Rouge, i.e. the red Orange Pear. This Pear 
hath been the moft common of all the forts in France, 
which was occafioned by the general efteem it was in 
fome years fince. This is a middle-fized round fruit, 
of a grccnifh colour, but th>fide next the fun changes 
to a purple colour when ripe % the flefli is melting, 
and the juice is fugared with a little perfume; the 
eye is very hollow, and the ftalk is fliort. This ripens 
the end of Auguft. 

17. Pyrus (Cajfolettd) fativa, fructu asftivo oblongo mi- 
nori cinereo cdorato. Tourn. Caffolelte Friolet^ Mttfcat 
Verd Lechefrion. This is fo called from its being fhaped 
like a perfuming-pot. It is along fruit, in fhape like 
the Cuifle Madame, of an Afh colour ; its flefli is 
melting, and full of a perfumed juice, but it is very 
apt to rot in the middle as foon as ripe, othcrwife it 
would be efleemed an excellent Pear. It is ripe the 
end of Auguft. 

18. Pyrus (Orange Mujk) fativa, fructu seftivo turbi- 
nato e viridi albido. Orange Mttfquce, /. e. the Msf: 
Orange Pear. This is a large round Pear, in fhape 
like a Bergamot ; the fkin is green, and the flefli is 
melting, but it is very fubject to rot upon the tree, 
which renders it not near fo valuable as fome other:-. 
It ripens the end of Auguft. 

19. Pyrus (Oignonnet) fativa, fructu seftivo globofo e 
viridi purpurafcente. Tourm Gros Oignonnet, 2. e. the 
Great Onion Pear. It is alfo called Amire-roux, i. c. 
Brown Admired ; and Roy d'Ete, i. e. King of Sum- 
mer ; Archiduc d'Ete ; i. e. the Summer Archduke. 
This is a middle-fized round Pear, of a brown: !h 
colour next the fun ; the flefh is melting, and the: 
juice is pafTably good. This ripens the end of Auguil. 

20. Pyrus (Avorat) fativa, fructu seftivo globofo fef- 
fili ex albido flavefcente faccharato odorato. Tourn. 
Robine. It is alfo called Mufcat d'Aouft, i. e. the 
Auguft Mufcat; Poire d'Averat, i. e. the Averat: 
Pear 5 and Poire Roy ale, i. e. the Royal Pear. This 

> is a roundifh flat Pear, in fhape very like a Berga- 
mot ; the ftalk is long, ftrait, and a little fpotted, 
and the eye is a little hollowed ; the fkin is fmooth, 
and of a whitifh yellow colour ; the flefli is breaking, 
but not hard, and its juice is richly fugared and per- 
fumed. 
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fumeo*. It is a great bearer, and is efteemed ohe of 
the bell fummer Pears yet known j it ripens the end 
of Augull. 

2t. Pyrus (Rofe) fativa, fructu asftivo globofo feffili 
odorato. Tourn. Poire-rofe, L e. the Rofe-Pear 5 and 
JJ Epine-rofe> i. e. the Thorny Rofe., This is a fhort 
round fruit, fbaped like the great Onion Pear, but 
much larger ; or a yellowifh green colour, but a lit- 
tle inclining to red on the fide next the fun ; the flalk 
is very long and (lender; the ficfli is breaking, and 
the juice is mufky : this ripens the end of Auguft. 
The fhoots and the leaves of this tree are large. 

22. Pyrus (Pouchet) fativa, fructu tuftivo globofo al- 
bido faccharato. Tourn. Poire du Pouchet. This is a 
large, round, whitilh Pear, lhaped fomewhat like 
the" Befideri ; the flefh is foft and tender, and the 
juice is fugary ; this ripens the end of Auguft. 

23. Pyrus (Parfume) fativa, fructu ceftivo turbinato fef- 
iili faturatiiis rubentc punctato. Tourn. Poire de Par- 
ftimU i- perfumed Pear. This is a middle-fizcd 
round fruit, whofe fkin is fomewhat thick and tough, 
•and of a deep red colour, fpotted with brown •, the 
firili is melting, but dry, and has a perfumed flavour. 
This ripens the end of Auguft. 

24. Pvrus (Boncretien) fativa, fructu seftivo oblongo 
magno, partim rubro, partim albido odorato. Tourn. 
Boncretien d'Ete, i. e. the Summer Boncretien, or Good 
Cbriflian* This is a large oblong fruit, whofe (kin is 
fmooth and thin 5 the fide next the fun is of a beauti- 
ful red colour, but the other fide is of a whitilh 
green the flefh is between breaking and tender, and 
is very full of juice, which is of a rich perfumed fla- 
vour. It ripens the beginning of September. 

25. Pvrus (Sahiati) fativa fructu aiftivo globofo, ex 
rubro albidoque flavefcente faccharato odorato. Tourn. 
Sahiati. This Pear is pretty large, round, and flat, 
very much like the Befideri in lhape, but not in co- 
lour; the ftalk is very long and (lender, and the fruit 
is a little hollowed both at the eye and ftalk ; the 

- colour is red and yellow next the fun, but on the 
other fide is whitifh ; the fkin is rough, the flefh is 
tender, but a little foft, and has no core ; the juice 
is fugary and perfumed, fomewhat like the Robine, 
but is not near fo moid. This ripens the beginning 
of September. 

26. Pyrus (Caillot-rcfat) fativa, fructu seftivo globofo 
fcflili rufefcente odorato. Tourn. Caillot-rofat, i.e. the 
Rofc-water Pear. This is a large round Pear, fome- 
what like the MeHl re Jean, but rounder; the ftalk is 
very fhort, and the fruit is hollowed like an Apple, 
where the ftalk is produced ; the fkin is rough, and 
of a brown colour; the flefh is breaking, and the 
juice is very fweet. This ripens the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

27. Pyrus (Chbak-Pear) fativa, fructu a;ftivo longo, 
acerbitate ftrangulationem minitantc. Tourn. Poire 
a" Etrangitlon, i. e. the choaky Pear. The rlcfh is red. 
This is feldom preferved in gardens, fo there needs 

' no defcription of it. 

28. Pyrus (Rouffelet) fativa, fructu seftivo oblongo e 
ferrugineo rubente, nonnunquam maculato. Poire du 
Rouffelet, u e. the Rujfelet Pear. This is a large ob- 
long Pear ; the fkin is brown, and of a dark red co- 
lour next the fun ; the flefh is foft and tender, with- 
out much core the juice is agreeably perfumed, if 
gathered before it be too ripe. This produces lar- 
ger fruit on an efpalier than On ftandard trees : it ri- 
pens the middle of September. 

29. Pyrus (Prince's Pear) fativa, fructu seftivo fubro- 
tundo, partim rubro, partim flavefcente, odorato. 
Poire de Prince* i. e. the Prince's Pear. This is a 
fmall roundifh Pear, of a bright red colour next the 
fun, but a yellowifii colour on the oppofite fide ; the 
Hefh is between breaking and melting ; the juice is 
very high-flavoured : it is a great bearer. This ripens 
the middle of September, but will keep a fortnight 
good, which is what fewfummer-fruits will do. 

30. Pyrus (Mouille-bouche) fativa, fructu seftivo glo- 
bofo viridi, in ore liquefcente. Gros Moiiille-boucbe* u e.. 
the great Mouthwater Pear. This is * large round 
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Pear with a fmooth green Ikin ; the ftalk is fbort and . 
thick » the flefh is melting* and full of juice, if ga- 
thered before it be too ripe, otherwife it is apt to 
grow meally. This ripens the middle of September. 

31. Pyrus (Bergamot dEte) fativa, fructu asltivo ro- 
tundo feflili faccharato, e viridi flavefcente. Bergamotte 
d'Ete, i. e. Summer Bergamot. .This is by fo me called 
the Hamden's Bergamot. It is a pretty large, round, 
flat Pear, of a greenifh yellow colour, and hollowed 
a little at both ends like an Apple ; the flefh is melt- 
ing, and the juice is highly perfumed.. This ripens 

, the middle of September. 

32. Pyrus (Bergamot Autumn) fativa, fructu autumnali 
feffili faccharato odorato e viridi flavefcente, in ore li- 
quefcente. Tourn. Bergamotte d'Attomn'e, i. e. the Au- 
tumn Bergamot. This is a fmallcr Pear than the for- 
mer, but is nearly of the fame fhape ; the fkin is of 
a yellowifh green, but changes to a faint red on the 
fide next the fun ; the .flefh is melting, and its juice 
is richly perfumed. It is a great bearer, ripens the 
end of September, and is one of the bell Pears of the 
feafon. 

33. Pyrus (Swifs Bergamot) fativa, fructu autumnali 
turbinato viridi, ftriis fanguineis diflincta. Tourm 
Bergamotte de Suiffe, i. e. the S-ivifs Bergamot. This 
Pear is fomewhat rounder than either of the former 5 
the fkin is tough, and of a greenilh colour, llriped 
with red j the flelh is melting, and full of juice, but 
is not fo richly perfumed as either of the former. 
This ripens the end of September. 

34. Pyrus (BeurrS Rouge) fativa, fructu autumnali fua- 
viflimo, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. Beurrc Rouge, i. e. 
the red Butter Pear. It is called TAmboife, and ir\ 
Normandy Ifambert ; as alfo Beurrc gris, i. e. the 
gray Butter; and Beurrc vert, i.e. the green But- 
ter Pear. All thefe different names of Beurres have 
been occafioned by the difference of the colours of 
the fame fort of Pear, which is either owing to the 
different expofurc where they grew, or from the ftock, 
thofe upon free flocks being commonly of a browner 
colour than thofe which arc upon Quince flocks, 
whence fomc perfons have fuppofed them to be diffe- 
rent fruits, though in reality they arc the fame. This 
is a large long fruit, for the moft part of a brown co- 
lour. The flefh is very melting, and full of a rich 
fugary juice. It ripens the beginning of October, 
and, when gathered from the tree, is one of the very 
beft fort of Pears we have. 

35. Pyrus (Doyenne) fativa, fructu autumnali turbina- 
to fcflili flavefcente, & in ore liquefcente. Tourn. 
Le Doyenne, i. e. the Dean's Pear. It is alfo called by 
all the following names > Saint Michel, i. e. Saint Mi- 
chael ; Beurrc blanc d'Automne, i. e. the white Au- 
tumn Butter Pear ; Poire de Neige, i. e. the Snow 
Pear ; Bonne Ente, i. e. a good Graft ; the Carlifle, 
and Valentia. This is a large fruit, in fliape fome- 
what like the gr.iy Beurrc, but is fhorter and round- 
er ; the fkin is fmooth, and, when ripe, changes to a 
yeliowilb colour ; the flefh is melting, and full of 
juice, which is very cold, but it will not keep good 
much more than a week after it is gathered, being 
very fubject to grow meally ; it is a very indifferent 
fruit. This is a great bearer, and ripens the begin- 
ning of October. 

36. Pyrus (Verte-longuc) fativa, fructu autumnali longo 
viridique odorato, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. La 
Verte-longue, i.e. the long green Pear. It is alfo called 
Mouille bouche d'Autonme, i. e. the Autumn Mouth- 
water Pear. This is a long fruit, which is very green 
when ripe; tht^ flefh is melting, and very full of juice, 
which, if it grows upon a dry warm foil, and a free 

* ftock, is very fugary, otherwife it is but a very indif- 
ferent Pear. It ripens the middle of October, but 
jbme years they will keep till -December. 

37. Pyrus- (Meffire jean) fativa, fructu autumnali tu- 
berofo feflili faccharato, came dura. Tourn. Mefflre 
Jean blanc & gris, i. e. the white and gray^ Monfieur 
John. Thefe, although made two forts of fruit by 
many perfons, are indubitably the fame ; the diffe- 
rence of their colour proceeding from the different 

' foils 
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foils arid fitnations where they grow, or the flocks on 
which they are grafted. This Pear, when grafted on 
a free ftock, and planted on a middling foil, neither 
too wet nor over dry, -is an excellent autumn Fear ; 
buc when it is grafted on a Quince ftock, it is very apt 
to be ftonys or if planted on a very dry- foil, is very 
apt to-be fmall and good for little,- unlets the trees 
are watered in dry feafons, which has rendered it lefs 
efteemed by lb me pcrfons, who have not confidered 
the caufe of their hardnefs ; for when it is rightly 
managed, there are not many Pears in the fame fea- 
fon to be- compared with it. This is a large roundtfh 
fruit, the flctn is rough, and commonly of a brown 
colour ; the flefli is breaking, and full of a rich fu- 
gared juice. It ripens the end of October, and will 
continue good near a month. 

38. Pyrus (Mufcat Jlueri) fativa, fructu autumnali glo- 
bofo ferrugineo, carne tenera fapidiflima. Tourn. , 
Mufcat fleuri, i. e, the flowered Mufcat.' It is alio 
called Mufcat a longue queue d'Automne, i. e. the 
Ion g-ftal Iced Mufcat of the Autumn. ■ This is an ex- 
cellent Pear, of a middling fize, and round ; the fkin 
is of a dark red colour; the flefh is very tender, and 
of a delicate flavour. It ripens the end of October. 

30. Pyrus (Poire de Vigne)- fativa^-'-lTUctu - autumnali' 
globoib' ferrugineo, carne vifcida.; Tbifrn; Poire de- 
Vigne, i.e. the Vine • Bear. This is a round fruit, ; of 
a middling fize ; the fkin of a dark red colour ; 'thei 
flefli is very melting, and full of a clammy juice ; the) 
ftalk is very long and /lender. The fruit fliould be; 
gathered before it be full ripe, othcrwife • it grows; 
meally and foon rots. It ripens the, end of October. 

4.0- P v R us ( Rouffeline) fativa, fructu au tu m halt oblongo, • 
dilute rufefcentc, faccharato, odoratiffimo. Tourn.- 
Poire -Roujfeline \ i. e.j the Rouffeline Pear. ■ It. is alfoi 
called in Touraine,-,Le Mufcat a lohgue queue de la 
fin^d'automne, i.. e.rtlie long-ftalked> Mufcat of > the 
cnd.of. autumn. . This is by_lbmeJinglifli . gardeners 
called the Brute-bonne, but that is a v.ery.. different, 
fruit: from this. It is fhaped fomewhat like the Roufie- 
leti.but the fkin- of this is fmooth,- and of a-greenifli 
.,yeJtev from the fun, but the fide next the fun is of 
a. deep red colour, wich ifome fpots of gray ;the flefli 
is, veFy tender and delicate ; the juice.is. very fvveet, 
, with- an agreeable, perfume. , It ripenstthe middle of 
October, but miift noc.be. long kept, .left it rot in the 
middle. • . . .......... j 

41, Pyavs (Pcndar) fativa, fructu autumnali oblongo 
major i cincrco. Tourn.. Poire Pendari /. e. the Knave's 
Pear. This is very like rhe Caflblctte Pear, but is 
fomewhat larger ; the .flefli is. line and tender; the 
juice is very much fugared. It ripens the end of 
October. 

42. Pyrus (Sucre vert) lativa, fructu autumnali turbi- 
nate) tubcrofo viridi faccharato, in ore liqucfecnte. 
Tourn, Suire vcrj, i. e. The green Sugar. Boar. This 

Pear is fliaped like the -Winter Thorn, but isimaller; 
the fkin is very fmooth. and tureen ; the flefli is very 
buttery ; the juice is fugared, and of an. agreeable fla- 
vour,; but it is fometimcs fubject to be ftony in the 
middle, especially if grafted on a Quince: llock. 

43- ^vuus {Marquis) . fativa, fructu autumnali tuberofa 
' fefllli, c viridi flavefcente, maculis nigtis confperlb, 
carne tenera faccharata. Tourn, La Marquife, i. e. 
the Marquis's Pear. This is often of two different- 
/hapes, according to the nat ure of the foil where they 
are planted; for when the foil is .dry, (he fruit very 
much rcfcmbles a fine Blanqurt;, but when the foil is 
very rich and moilt,, it grows much larger. .It is a 
well- (Imped Pear, flat at the top ; the eye is fmall and 
hollowed i the (kin is of a grccuifli. yellow, a little in- 
clining to red on the fide next the. fun. If this Pear 
does not; change yellow in ripening* it is foldom. 
j.;ooil 1 but: if it does, the flelh will be tender and dc- 
heale, very full of juice, which is fugared. It ripens 
1 he beginning of November. 

44, Pyiius [Chat-bride) lativa, fructu autuintmli 0I.1- 
loiifn, part im albido, partim rnfelcente. The Chat- 
brtttis /'.<'. the Burnt Cat. It: is alio called Puerile de 

Xaintogue, i.e. the Virgin of Xaintogne. This is a 



fmall oblong Pear, fliaped much like the Martin Sec*' 
buc differs from it .in colour^ this being of a pale co- 
lour on one lide, but of a dark brown on the other ; 
the fkin Is fmooth'; the flefh is .tender, but dry, and, 
if kept a fhort time, is apt to' grow meally. It is in 
eating the beginning of November. 

45. Pvrus (Befideri) lativa, fructu autumnali globofo 
feflili, ex albido flavefcente. LeBeftderi. It is fo called 
from Heri, which is a foreft in Bretagne, between 
Rennes arid Nantes^ where' this Pear was found. This 
is a middle-fized round Pear, of a pale green, in- 
clining to a yellowifh colour;- the ftalk is Very long 
and (lender ; the flefli is dry, and but very indifferent 
for eating, but it bakes we'll* It ripens the- ^middle 
of November. \->,u • 

46. Pyrus (Crafane) fativa, fructu brumairfeffllj* e vi- 
# ridi flavefcente, maculato, utrinquc umbilicato^ in 

ore liquefcente. Tourn. The Crafane, or Befganitit Cra- 
fane-. It is alfo called Beurre Plat, i. e. ; the 'flat But- 
ter Pear. This is a middle-fized Pear, hollowed at 
the crown like an Apple ; the ftalk- is.-very j lorig and 
crooked'; the fkin is rough; 1 of a green ifh ; yellow co- 
lour whenTipe, 'covered over -with a ruffet- t'o'at ; the 
• flefh is-cxtremely tender and* buttery, 'and.'is^full' of a 
»" -rich fugareci : juice,' and is tiie'verv beit'Pek'r r of the 
feafon. ^Triis'is'in eating the' middle • of Nbven'iber. 

47. Pvrus j ^DaUpbitie)- latiVa/frticl:u bruiriali r tnrblnato 
(eflili flavefcente- : facchaVatOi'Todoratb^ in^ore ;, lique- 

■ • • f fee n te. To u rn l Lwifnc oil [i&lDatiphiud, '■ i h ■ ei 1 -Ibe ' Jjmt - 

1 ■'■fac w i[ J^ati^hip y Pcar. < ^Tliis'-^eai' -is Gomiuonly^about 

■' 'the fize-of^afBergamotjXof'a^robndifli-fjgrirei-'iliic to- 
" : wards tliq^ head; but -a'-littiyc^roduced-CcAvards the 
; • ftalk ; the flirmis fmooth, Jand-bf- 'a ■ yeH'owifli^ green 
colour ; the flefli is yellow, tender, and melting ; the 

.juice : is' fu^aredy: a'nd'-a little '''perfumed* ''the*'' eye is 
• very-large, -as^is alfo -the' flowery and^ the 1 fUlk'is'long 

- and ftrait.- r When^tliis Pear> is^ upon a free^ftoek, and 
- 1 . planted. orr- a 1 good > foil, it is^6ne of the be'fl) fruits of 

. the feafon ; but when it is on^Qttince ftock, or upon 
: . a rery dry fcnl, the fruit willfbellnall, ftonys and worth 
little. It tipens theend- of-jNovemoer. --a ov.. 

48. Pyrus (^Martin ^Se'c) fativav fructu brumali' oblongo, 
partim - intense, partim diluter-ferruginebj ifaG'c'harato, 

.. odorato. -Toui n., Martin > i.\e.< . the-lDry ^Martin. 
•-1 This is fomdtinies called.; the: Dry Martin of 1 Gham- 
.:: pagne, : ta:diftinguflh In from another Dr(y< 'Martin of 
t ! . .Burgundy^ j f Tliis Pear: is almoft like thoiRoHflelet in 
fliape - and /colour, i.whicji ha^cccafioned Tome perfons 
to give it the name of j Winter :Ruflelet. nit is an ob- 
long Pear,! wliofefkin is of a det>p ruflet colour.'6n one 
• . l\dd, but .the ocher- fide iis;iiiclining. to a ^rcd i the flefli 
is breaking and -fine v < lihojuicc/is liigared^Kvith - a'-lit- 
tle perfume,, and if grafted on a free ftock^ 'is an ex- 
cellent Pear; but if it.be ona Quince lbopkyiitlis very 
apt to beiftbny* "It is ,ih .eating thoJdnd/of '.-Novem- 
ber, but if they, were permitted., to han^ »chbir .full 
time on the.trce, will keep, gop^L two iinorichs;)^ " 

49. Pvrus (Bigarmde) fativa,. fru£hu: brum ali<magno fcf- 
fili, e cinereci; flavefcente; Tourn.) La Villnhtc J'/injou. t 
i, e, the Villain ofvAnjoit. ltiis.alfo called 'poire 1 Tul i- 
pee, i. e. the; Tulip Pear, > and Bigarradp, the 
Great Orange. This is a large round Peary Mth a Very 
long (lender ftalk ; . the / fldn \ \\- of . a p:ile .yellow co- 
lour ;,the,flcflx is breaking, but not very .JfulLof juice. 
This isi in eating the end of November. \ a\w^» 

50* 'Pvrus. {Poh'cde ^m ^tf/Vrf) 1 fativa, ii'Li£tuii-bhiimali 
flavefcente uodorat \i fi mo, > I. podicu la . cralfloriij 'journ. 
Poire degrn$qutiie % i. e. \tb& large ,\JMked*Pmr. f/i'his is 
:a large roumlilh Pear, ,with» ii! yellow ^kin ;i the italic 
is very thick; from whence it ihucl the narne'; t!he flefh 
is breaking audi dry, andihas a very niuflty. flavour ; 
, but it is aplX'o be Itony^l .efpccially i if" 'iiv/bi: planted 
in a dry. foil^l or p J rafk%l.:on)^>Qiiincei(L<Dtklj -as are 
moll; of the . perfumed Poaivii n\ . , . »../«>n (< ii t u„ 

51. .IVkur (sJmadtift') \ lixtw'JL, ffru£bu brtiinali .' turbinato 
r u fefer n I .<: ad or at o. > J^/UmuhUu i : t\> t L X In; slw(jdo)t Pear, 
I'his is a middle* (Used llic'M'i iiiitnewhat long, ibut flat 
,at: tJie U)p,j )the 1 flcin'lis .geiierallyiiou^h, and' of u rul- 
feL colour 3 'the flefli -lis jdry , mid high tflavoutvd, if 
grafted On a. free itack.fi ..'i'hc wood of chis' tree is 

- • >'■ ... 'generally 
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generally thorny, and is eftcemed the befb fort of 
l-*ear for flocks to graft the melting Pears upon, be- 
caufe it gives them ibme of its fine mufky flavour. 
It is in eating the beginning of December, but will 
keep good fix weeks. 

52. Pyrus (Bouvar) fativa, frucTu brumali, globofo, 
dilute virente, tuberofo, puncTato, in ore liquefcente. | 
To urn. Petit Oin, i. e. Little Lard Pear. It is aiib ! 
called Bouvar and Roufette d'Anjou, i. e. the Rufict j 
of Anjou ; and Amadont, and Marveille dTJyver, f 
i. e. the Wonder of the Winter. This Pear is of 
the fize and ihape of the Ambret or Lefchafierie, but 
the fkin is of a clear green colour, and a little fpotted ; 
the ftalk is pretty long and (lender j the eye is larger, 
and deeply hollowed the fiefh is extremely fine, and 
melting 5 the juice is much fugared, and has an 
agreeable mufky flavour. It is in eating the middle 
of December, and is eftcemed one of the befl- fruits 
in that fcafon. This is better on a free ftock than 
upon the Quince. 

53. Pyrus {Louifebonne) fativa, frucTu brumali, longo, 
e viridi albicante, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. 
Louifebomic? i. e. the Good Lewis Pear. This Pear is 
iliaped fomewhat like the St. Germain, or the Au- 
tumn Verte-longue, but is not quite fo much point- 
ed ; the {talk is very fliort, flelhy, and fomewhat 
bent \ the eye and the flower are fmall the fkin is 
very fmooth 5 the colour is green, inclining to a pale 
colour when ripe ; the flefh is extremely tender and 
full of juice, which is very fweet, efpecially when it 
grows upon a dry foil, otherwife it is apt to be very 
large and ill tailed. It is in eating the beginning of 
December. 

54. Pyrus (Colmar) fativa, frucTu brumali, tuberofo, e 
viridi flavefcente, puncTato, faccharato. Tourn. Poire 
de Colmar? i. e. the Colmar Pear. It is alfo called 
Poire Manne, the Manna Pear, and Bergamotte tar- 
dive, the late Bergamot. This Pear is fomewhat 
3ike a Boncretien in fhape, but the head is flat ; the 
eye is large, and deeply hollowed; the middle is 
larger than the head, and is floped toward the ftalk, 
which is fliort, large, and a little bent ; the fkin is 
green, with a few yellowihh fpocs, but is fometimes 
a little coloured on the fide next the fun *, the flefh is 
very tender, and the juice is greatly fugared. It is in 
eating the latter end of December, but will often 
keep good till the end of January, and is eftcemed 
one of the bed fruits of that feafon. 

55. Pyrus (U Ef chaffer ie) fativa, frucTu brumali, glo- 
bofo, citriformi, flavefcente, puncTato, in ore liquef- 
cente, faccharato, odoratiflimo. Tourn. I? Ef chaffer ic. 
It is alfo called Vertelongue d'Hyver, i. e. the Win- 
ter long green Pear, and Bcfideri Landri, i. e. the 
Landry Wilding. This Pear is fhaped like a Citron-, 
the fkin is fmooth, and of a green colour, withfomc 
fpots while it hangs on the tree, but as it ripens it 
becomes of a yellowifh colour; the ftalk is ftraic and 
long; the eye is fmall, and not hollowed ; the flefh 
is melting, and buttery / the juice is fugared, with 
a little perfume. It is in eating the latter end of 
December. 

ijG. Pyrus (Firgatihufc) fativa, frucTu brumali longo, 
e viridi fliivefcente, in ore liquefcente, faccharato. 
Tourn. Le V'trgoide y or La Virgouleufi. It is alfo call- 
ed Bnjaleuf, and Chambrette ; and Poire de Glafle, 
i. t\ the Ice Pear in Gafcoignc \ but it is called Vir- 
goule, from a village of that name in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Teonard in Limoufin, where it: was railed 
and font to Paris by the Marquis of Chumhrer. This 
Pear is large, long, and of a green colour, inclining 
to yellow as it ripens ; the /talk is fliort, llcfby, and 
a little bent ; the eye is of a middling fixe, ami a 
little hollowed ; the fkin i. 4 i very fmooth, and fome- 
times ix little coloured towards the fun ; the flefh \». 
melting, and full of a rich juice. It is in eating the 
latter end of December, ami will continue good till 
the end of January, and is eftcemed one of the lief I 
fruits of the iealbn j but the tree i'i very apt. to pro- 
duce vigorous f hoots, and the bloflbms being gi-ne 
rally produced at the extreme part of the fhuoi, when 
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they are fijortenccl, the fruit will be entirely cut 
away, which is the reafon ir is condemned as a bad 
bearer ; but when it is grafted on a free flock, it ought 
to be allowed at leaft forty feet to fpreadj and if up- 
on a Quince flock, it fhoald be allowed upwards of 
thirty feet, and the branches trained in againft the 
efpalier or wall, at full length, in a horizontal pofi- 
tion, as they are produced. Where this tree is thus 
treated, it will bear very plentifully, and the fruit will 
be good. 

57. Pyrus (Anifocttc) fativa fpinofa, frucTu globofo, 
leflili, ferrugmeo, in ore liquefcente, faccharato, 
odoratiflimo. Tourn. Poire d'Ambrctte. This is fo 
called from its mufky flavour, which refeinbles the 
fmell of the Sweet Sultan Flower, which is called 
Ambrette in France. This Pear is like the Lcfchaf- 
ferie in fhape, but is of a rufiet colour ; the eye is 
larger, and more hollowed ; the flefh is melting, and 
the juice is richly fugared and perfumed 5 the feed* 
are large and black, and the celis in which they are 
lodged are vet y large ; the wood is very thorny, efpe- 
cially when grafted on free flocks. The fruit is in 
eating the latter end of December, and continues good 
till the latter end of January, and is eftecmcd a very 
good fruit by moll people. 

58. Pvr us (Epine d'Hyver) fativa, frucTu brumali, mag- 
no, pyramid a to, albido, in ore liquefcente, faccha- 
rato, odorato. Tourn. Epinc dSIlyvcr? i. c. fFinSer- 
thorti Pear. This is a large fine Pear, nearly of a 
pyramidal figure ; the fkin is fmooth, and of a pale 
green colour, inclining to yellow as it ripens - 3 the 
ftalk is fhort and {lender ; the flefh is melting and 
buttery ; the juice is very fweet, and in a dry feafon, 
is highly perfumed - 9 but when it is planted on a rnoift: 
foil, or the feafon proves wet, it is very infipid, fo 
that it fbould never be planted on a ftrong foil. It 
ripens the end of December, and will continue good 
two months. 

59. Pyrus {Saint Germain) fativa, frucTu brumali lon- 
go, e viridi flavefcente, in ore liquefcente. Tourn. La 
Saint Germain, u e. the St. Germain Pear. It is alfo 
called L'lnconniie de la Fare, i. c. the Unknown of 
La Fare; it being firft clifcovered upon the banks of 
a river which is called by that name, in the parilh of 
St. Germain. This is a large long Pear, of a yellow- 
ifh green colour when ripe ; the fiefh is melting, and 
very full of juice, which in a dry fcafon, or if plant- 
ed on a warm dry foil, is very fweet j but when it is 
planted on a moifl foil, the juice is very apt to be 
harlh and aullere, which renders it lefs efleemed by 
ibme perfons, though in general it is greatly valued. 
This is in eating from the end of December till Fe- 
bruary. 

60. Pyrus (Saint Attjihi) fiitiva, frucTu brumali tube- 
rofo fubacido flavefcente; puncTato. Tourn. Saint 
Sfajlhi. This i«i about the fb:e of a middling Vir- 
goule Pear, hut is. fomewhat fhorter and flcndercr 
near the ftalk ; the lkin i 1 ; of a line Citron colour, 
fpotted with red on the fide next the fun ; the flefh is 
tender, but not biuiery, and is pretty full of juice, 
which is often a little Iharp, which to Ibme prrlbns is 
chlagtceable, but oilier; value it. on that: account. 
This is in eating in i )cccmbcr, and will continue good 
two months. 

61. I'yuuk [Ptoncrttien tPJOpiigne) lariva, frucTu bi umali 
pyrainiclato, partim put pnieo, puiu'lis ui«\i i ; confper- 
fo, llavcfi ente. Tourn. /ion, re) /a/ d % F.]i)t\\.\nc % i. e. the 
Spanijb Bomritiai. This is a large Pear., of a pyia- 
midal foim, of a line red or put pie co'diii on the |i«fe 
next the fun, and full of fmall black \\\>\ \ ; die other 
fide is of a pair yellow colour, the Ilrlh is hieak liip,, 
and wJk'u it i-.oii a lipjir lieh Km], ami grafted on a 
Jice flock, its juice is veiy fweet. If iipei)!i in the 
eml oi I )ecember > and will roniinu." ;'Oi>d a iiiouihor 
fix Wi-eku. II /lii:; he fraf«. j 011 a ijuitjee flock, it 
i?. very apt ru he dry anJ ftnuy. Thi-; r. ;i veiy good 
iruit for IvaKiuj';. 

0.:. .IVtui.'i ( I'oitc di j in e) fu ien, fnaMu hrmnali, ina|«- 

jjo, obJon;)o, lui))ina(o, IrrrieMii'-", ut 1 uique umb) • 

li< ato. 'IvM.ru. J\iw r/c y./eve, i.e. the J'oi.wl J\ti>\ 
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It is alfo called Gros Ratteau Gris, i. c. the gray raked 
Pear; arid Poire d'Amour, i. e. the lovely Pear. In 
England this is called Parkin Con's Warden, or the 
Black Pear of Worcefter. This is a very large Pear, 
each of which commonly weighs a pound or more ; 
the fkin is rough, and of an obfeure red colour on 
the fide next the fun, but fomewhat paler on the 
other fide \ the ttalk is very mprt, and the eye is 
"greatly hollowed. This is not fit for eating, but bakes 
or (lews exceeding well, and is in feafon from De- 
cember to March. 
63; Pyrus (Bcfi de Caffoy) fativa, fructu brumali parvo 
flavefcente, maculis rubris confperfo. Tourn. Bcfi de 
Caffoy, i. eJ the IV tiding of Cajfoy, a foreft inBrctagne, 
where it was difcovered, and pafles under the name 
of Rouft'et d'Anjou. It is alio called Petit Beurre 
dTJyve'r, i. e. Small Winter Butter Pear. This is 
a final 1 oblong Pear, of a yellowifh colour, fpottcd 
with red'-, the flefh is melting, and the juice is very 
rich. It is in eating in December and January. This 
is a prodigious bearer, and commonly produces its 
fruit in large clutters, provided it be not too much 
pruned \ for it generally produces its bloffom-buds 
at the" extremity of its moots, which if fliortcned, 
the fruit would be cut away. There was a tree of 
this kind in the gardens of Camden-houfe near Ken- 
fmgton, which generally produced a great quantity 
of "fruit. 

64. Pv-p.us (Martin-fire) fativa, frucTtu brumali turbina- 
te inasquali, ventre turhido, partim purpurco, par- 
rim flavefcente. Tourn. Renville. It is alio called 
Hocrcnaille and Martin-fire, i. c. the Lord Martin 
Pear. ■ This Pear is about the fize and fhapc of a 
large RoulTelet ; the eye is of a middling fize, and 
hollowed a little -, the middle of the Pear is generally 
i welled more on one fide than on the other, but is 
equally extended towards the ttalk ; the fkin is very 
fmooth and loft, and is of a lively red colour next 
the fun, but on the other frde it changes yellow as it 
ripens'. The flefh is breaking and full of juice, which 
is very fweet.and a little perfumed j but if grafted on 
a Quince ftbek, is very apt to bcfmall and ttony. 

65. Pvrus (Citron d'llyvcr) fativa, frudlu brumali ci- 
triformi flavefcente duro molchato odoratiflimo. 
Tourn. Citron d'llyver, i. e. the JVintcr Citron Pear. 
It is alfo called the Mufk Orange Pear, in fome 
places. This is a pretty large Pear, in fhapc and 
colour very like an Orange or Citron, from whence 
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it had its name. The flclh is hard and dry, and very 
fubjccT to be ftoriy, for which reafons it is not valued 
as an eating Pear, but will bake very well. It is in 
feafon from December to March. 

66. Pvrus (Rouffelel dTlyvcr) fativa, frucTu brumali 
oblongo, e viridi flavefcente, faccharato, faporis auf- 
teri. Tourn. Roujfrfct d'Hyvcr, i. e. the JVintcr Ruf 
felet. This is by fome fuppofed to be the lame Pear 
as is' called the Dry Martin, but it is very different 
from that in fevcral particulars. The colour of this 
is a greenifh yellow, inclining to brown ; the ttalk is 
long and (lender, and the flclh is buttery and melt- 
ing, and generally full of juice, which is very fweet, 
but t he (kin is apt to contain an aullcre juice, fo that 
if it be not: pared, it is apt to be difagreeablc to ma- 
ny perfons palates. It is in eating in January and 
February. 

67. Pvnus (Portail) fativa Pi£tavienfis, frudlu brumali 
globofo feflili faccharato odorato. Tourn. Pair Por- 
tail, i.e. the Cute V 'ear. This Pear was difcovered 
in (lie province of Poiflou, where it was fo much 
cflcemed, that they preferred it 10 molt other fruit, 
rhoufvh in the opinion of the moll curious judges, it 
tines not deferve the great character which is given to 
it \ lor it rarely happens that it proves good for eat- 
ing, being generally dry, ttony, and hard, unlets in 
extraordinary feaibns, anil upon a very good foil. 
Th'n ruutt always be grafted on a free (lock, and 
(hnuld be planted on a light rich foil j and in very dry 
feafhmi the trees fhould be watered, otherwile the fruit 
will be ttony. lc is in IcMbn iron) January to March, 
and bake y well. 



. Pyrus (Franc -real) fativa, fru&u brumal: rnagno 
globofo flavefcente, pun6Us rufls confperfo. Tourn. 
Franc-real. It is alfo caPed Fin -or d'Hyver,- i. e. the 
Golden End of Winter. This is a very large Pear, 
almolt of a globular figure the fkin is yellow, fpottcd 
with red \ the ttalk is ihort, and the wood of the tree 
meally. The flefh of this Pear is dry, and very apt 
to be ttony, but it bakes exceeding well, and conti- 
nues good from January till March. 
69. Pyrus (Eajler Bcrgamot) fativa, fru£l:u brumali tur- 
binate feflili fubacido flavefcente, punctis afperioribiw 
confperfo. Tourn. Burgamotts Bngi. It is aifo called 
Bergamotte de Pulque, i. e. the Eaftcr Bergamot. It 
is a large Pear, almoft round, but is a little produced 
in length towards the italk 5 the eye is flat and the 
fkin is green, having many rough protuberances like 
fpots difperfed all over, but, as it ripens, becomes 
yellowifh ; the flefh is breaking, and in a good feafon 
the juice is fweet-, but it mutt have a free ftock, x 
fouth-caft wall, and have a good foil, othenvife it is 
apt to be ttony and auttere. It is in eating from Fe- 
bruary till April. 
'70. Ln (Mnfcat' bf Germany ) Muscat d'AlamaH, i. e. 
The German Mnfcat. This is an excellent Pear, moie 
long than round, of the fhape of the Winter-royal, 
but is lefs toward the eye, and is more ruffe t, and 
of a red colour next the fun ; it is buttery, melting, 
and a little mufky. This is in eating in March, 
April, and fometimes in May, if it is well preferved, 

71. JLe Bergamotte ( Holland Berg anwt ) d'PJ o 1. \. a k d r , 
i.e. *tbe Holland Bcrgamot. It is large and round, 
of the fhape of the ordinary Bergamot. The colour 
is grecnilh, the fiefh is half buttery and tender, the 
juice is highly flavoured. This is a very good Pear, 
and will keep till April. 

72. JLe Poirts {Naples Pea?-) de-Naples, i. e. The Pear 
of Naples.' This is a pretty large, long, greenifh 
Pear; the flefh is half breaking the juice" is fweet, 
and a little vinous. It is in eating in March. I am in 
doubt whether this Pear is' not in fome places taken 
for a Saint Germain, for there is a Pear in -fome gar- 
dens, very like the Saint Germain, which will keep 
till April, and this Pear agrees with the character* 
of that. It is called in England the Eaftcr St. Ger- 
main. ' '• • 

73. Pvrus (Boncreticn d*Hy*uer) fativa,' fructu brumali 
magno pyramid a to, e flavo normihil rubente. Tourn. 
Boncreticn d'Hyv'er, i. e. the Winter. •Bdncrciien Pear. 
This Pear is very huge and long, of n pyramidal fi- 
gure; the fkin is of a yellowifli colour, but the fide 
next the fun inclines to a foftf red $ the flefh is tender 
and breaking, and is very full of rich 111 gared juice. 
This is ettecmed in France oiie of the bed winter 
Pears, but in England it is feldom fo good \ though 
I am fully falsified, if it: were grafted on a free flock, 
and planted in a good foil, again tt a wall expofed to 
the fouth-eall, and the branches trained at full length, 
it might l,Hr rendered more acceptable than it is at 
pre! en t in England. 

74. Pviuis (Ca(litl<ic) iM\vi\ y fruclu brumali magno, cy- 
tloniaj facie,, partim flavo, ]>artim purpurea. Tourn. 
Catillac, or Cadillac, This is a large Pear, fhaped 
fomewhat like a Quince ; the fkin is for the mo ft pan 
of a yellow colouiy hut changes to a deep red on the 
fide next the fun ; the flefh is hard, and' the juice 
auttere, bin it r; a very good fruit for baking, and 
being a plentiful hearer, cleferyes a place in every good 
collection of fruit. It will be' good from Chriflrnas u» 
April, or longer. ' • 

75. 'Pvrus (Pdftorelle) fativa, frudu brumali oblong* » 
flavefcente, pnndlis rubrh; coniperfo. La PajloreUe. 
'J'his Pear is' of the fr/c and ihapeofafine KotiJlelet ; 
the ttalk is Ihort and cnxiked the ikin is fornewliai 
rough, of -\ yellowifli colour, Ipotted with red ; the 
flefh is tender and buttery, and when it grow.', on a 
dry foil, the juice k very fweet ; tiuc 011 'a \^t*t (oil. 
or in moifl years, it is ftihjedt to have an anlfere raflr. 
TJiia Pear is'in rating in ] ;, ebruary and March. 

76. Pvhus (pMle flair) fhriva, frticlu brumali \btl\U 9 
partim flavefcente, partim purpurafecnte. 'iotitn. 
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La Double Fie uVj i.e. the double-flowering Pear. This 
is ib called, becaufe the flowers have a double range 
of petals or leaves. It is a large fliort Pear ; the ftaJk 
is long and ftrait ; the fkin is veryfrnooth, and of a 
yellowilh colour, but the fide next the fun is common- 
ly of a fine red or purple colour. This is by fome 
efteemed for eating, but ic is generally too auftere in 
this country for that purpofe. It is the beft Pear in 
the world for baking or compofts. It is good from 
February to May. 

7. Pyrus {Saint Martial) fativa, fruftu brumali ob- 
longo, partim flavefcentc, partim purpurafcenie. SMnt 
Martial. It is alfo called in fome places. Poire Ange- 
liquc, i. c. the Angelic Pear ; and in the fouth of 
France, Poire Douce. This Pear is oblong, in Hi ape 
like the Boncretien* but not fo large, and a little flat- 
ter at the crown ; it has a very long ilalk ; the fkin is 
Jmooth and yellowifh, but on the fide next the fun it 
turns to a purplifh colour ; the fiefli is tender and but- 
tery, and the juice is very Avect. This is in eating 
in February and March. 

8. Pvrus {Befi Cbaumontclle) fativa, fruclu brumali 
oblongo, partim albido, partim purpureo odorato, 
faccharato. ha Poire de Chaiunontelle^ or Beji de Cban- 
m on telle, /. e. the JVilding of Chaumontclle. This Pear 
is in fliape fomewhat like the Autumn Beurre, but is 
flatter at the crown ; the fldn is a little rough, of a 
pale green colour, but turns to a purpliih colour next 
the fun ; the fleih is melting; the juice is very rich, 
and a little perfumed. It is in eating from November 
to January, and is efteemed by fome as the beft late 
Pear yet known. 

9. PvRffs {Carmelite) fativa, fruclu brumali globofo 
feflili cinerco maculis amplis obfeurioribus confperfo. 
Tourn. Carmelite. This is a middle-fized Pear, of a 
roundim form •, the fldn is of a gray colour on one 
fide, but is inclining to a red on the other, having 
fome broad fpots of a dark colour all over ; the fiefii 
is commonly hard and dry, fo that it is not very much 
efteemed. It is in feafon in March. 

o. Pyrus (Union) fativa, fruclu brumali maximo py- 
ramidato, dilute vi rente, tfhe Union Pear, other wife 
called Br. UvcdalSs St. Germain. This is a very large 
long Pear, of a deep green colour, but the fide next 
the fun doth fometimes change to a red as it ripens. 
This is not fit for eating, but bakes very well ; and 
being a great bearer, and a very large fruit, deferves 
a place in every good collection. It is in feafon from 

Chriftmas to April. 

There are many other forts of Pears, which are Rill 
continued in fome old gardens but as thofe here 
mentioned are the bell torts known at prcfent, it 
would be needlcfs to enumerate a great quantity of 
ordinary fruit j fince every one who intends to plant 
fruit- trees, would rather chufe diofe which are the 
moll valued, the cxpence and trouble being the fame 
for a bad fort of fruit as a good one. Indeed I have 
inferteel many more than are really worth planting, 
in order to pleafe fueh who arc fond of great varie- 
ty •, but whoever hath a mind to make choice of iiich 
only as are good, may calily diRinguifh them, by at- 
tending to the account given of each fort, and here- 
by every perlbn is at liberty to pleafe himfclf j for it 
is not every one who prefers a Jieurre Pear, though 
that is generally elteemed the very beft in its proper 
feu 1 on ; there are forne who admire the Mellire Jean, 
for the firmnefs of its flelh, which to others is a great 
objedtion aguinfl it; lb that: as fome efleem the break- 
ing, and 01 hers the melting Pears, I have dill ingui Hi- 
ed them by their deferiptions in fucli a manner, that 
every one may make choice of the kinds of fruit 
whieh are agreeable to their palates ; and the different 
feafons in which each kind is in eating - , being exhi- 
bited (allowing a little for the djflcrence of ieafons, 
which are earlier lome years than others) it is not very 
difficult lor a peribn to make a collection of good 
J. 'ears to fuccecd each other throughout: the feaibn of 
thclc fruit 1 ;, both for eating and baking. . 
The time of each fruit ripening, as here fet: down, is 
taken at a medium lor /even years, and in the neigh- 



bourhood of London, where all Ibm of fruit gene- 
rally ripen a fortnight or three weeks earlier than in. 
almoft any part of England ; and it is very obvious 
to every perfon who will atte/id to the- culture of fruit- 
trees, that their time of ripening h accelerated by 
long cultivation - y for many of the forts of Pears, 
which fome years paft rare J y became ripe in England, 
unlefs they grew againit the beft afpectc-d walls, are 
now found to ripen extremely well on eipaliers and 
dwarfs - 9 and thole Pears which feldorn were in eating 
till January, are ripe two months earlier. There h 
alfo a .very great difference in their time of ripening 
in different jeafons 3 for I have known the fruit of a 
Pear-tree in one year all ripe and gone by the middle 
of October, and the very next year the fruit of the 
fame tree has not been fit to eat till the end of Decem- 
ber, fo that allovvance (hould be made for thefe acci- 
dents. The Befi de Chaumonrelle Pear, about forty 
years paft, .was feldom fit to eat before February, and 
has continued good till the middle, of April, but now 
this Pear, is commonly ripe in November ; and when 
it is planted oil- a warm foil, and againft a good af- 
pecled wall, it is in eating the middle or end of Oc- 
tober. This forwarding of the feveral kinds of Pears, 
may be in fome meafure owing to the Mocks upon 
which they are grafted ; for if they are grafted upon 
early fummer Pear ftocks, they will ripen much earlier 
than when they are upon hard winter Pear ftocks 5 
and if fome of the very loft melting Pears were grafted 
upon fueh ftocks as are raifed from the moft auftere 
fruit, fueh as are never fit to eat, and of which the 
belt perry is jrnadc, it would improve thofe fruits, and 
continue them much longer good or if the common 
free flocks were firft grafted with any of thefe hard 
winter Pears, and when they have grown a year, 
then to graft or bud thefe foft melting Pears upon 
them, it would have the fame effecl: •, but the Pears 
fo raifed will require a year's more growth in thenur- 
fery, and confequently cannot be Ibid at the fame 
price as thofe which are raifed in the common me- 
thod, thefe requiring to be twice budded or grafted, 
fo that there is double labour, befide ftanding a full 
year longer ; but this difference in the firft cxpence 
of the trees, is not worth regarding by any perfon 'who 
is defirous to have good fruit \ for the fetting out in 
a right way is that which every one fhould be the 
molt careful of, fince by miftaking at firft, much 
time is loft, and an after expence of new trees often 
attends it. 

Another caufe of fruits ripening earlier now than they 
formerly did, may be from the length of time they 
have been cultivated \ for it is very certain, that moll 
lorts of plants have been greatly forwarded and im- 
proved by culture, within the /pace of thirty or forty 
years, as may be known from the ieveral forts of el- 
culent plants, which are cultivated in the kitchen - 
gardens, and ot which forts, there are many which are 
annually improving : and if we lookback to the beft 
French authors who have written- on the futyedt of 
fruit-trees, we fhall find, that the, limes of ripening 
of many forts of Pears are put; down a month or fix 
weeks later about fifty or lixty years ago, than they 
are now found to ripen about; Paris ; and here about 
London it is much the lame, for I cannot rind they 
are the leafl forwarder in the times of their ripening; 
at Paris than at .London. 

The ripening of thclc fruits may alfo be accelerated 
by the method of pruning and managing; thefe trees, 
which are greatly improved within the Ipaee of a few 
years paiL for if we look, into the directions which 
are given by the beft writers oil this fubjeel', . we fhall 
foon tliieover how little they knew fifty years ago, of 
the true method of pruninp; and managing moll form 
of fruit -trees,' fearce one of them making any diffe- 
rence in the management: of die different kind?; of fruit. 
Pears are propagated by budding or grafting them 
upon flocks of their own kind, which are commonly 
called free [locks, or upon Quince Hocks, or White - 
thorn, upon all whieh thefe- in 1 its will take; hut the 
latter fort of lloel; is now Icldom tiled, beeauJe they 

never 
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never k?rp pace in their growth with the fruit bud- 
ded or grafted upon them ; as alfo becaufe the fruit 
upon fuch ftocks are commonly drier, and more apt 
to be ftony, than when they are upon Pear ftocks. 
Quince ftocks are greatly tiled in the nurfcries for all 
forts of Pears which are designed for dwarfs or walls, 
in order to check the luxuriancy of their growth, fo 
that they may be kept within compafs better than up- 
on free ftocks. But a gain It the general ufe of thefe 
Rocks, for all forts of Pears indifferently, there are 
very great objections : r It, Becaufe fome forts of Pears 
will not thrive upon thefe ftocks, but in two or three 
years decay, or at mo ft will but juft keep alive. 2dly, 
Molt of the forts of hard breaking Pears are rendered 
ftony, and good for little *, fo that whenever any of 
thefe forts are thus injudicioufly railed, the fruit, al- 
though the kind' be ever fo good, is condemned as 
good for nothing by fuch as are not well acquainted 
with it, when the fault is entirely owing to the ftock 
on which it was grafted. On the contrary, mod melt- 
ing buttery Pears are greatly improved by being upon 
Quince ftocks, provided they are planted on a ftrong 
foil ; but, if the ground be very dry and gravelly, no 
fort of Pear will do well upon Quince ftocks in fuch 
places. 

Thefe general directions being given, there is no oc- 
cafion to repeat any part of the method in which thefe 
ftocks are raifed, and the fruits budded or grafted 
thereon, which has been already mentioned under the 
article of Nurseries. 

The diftance which thefe trees fhould be planted ei- 
ther againft walls or efpaliers, mull not be lels than 
forty feet for if they have not room to fpread on 
each fide, it will be impoflible to preferve them in 
good order, efpecially thofe on free ftocks, for the 
more thefe trees are pruned, the more they will fhoot h 
and, as I faid before, many forts of Pears produce 
their blofibm-buds firft at the extremity of the former 
year's Ihoots, fo that when they are (hortened, the 
fruit will be cut away, and this cannot be avoided, 
where the trees have not room allowed in their firft 
planting. 

This diftance, I doubt not, will be objected to by 
many who have not fully attended to the growth of 
thefe trees, efpecially as it hath been the general 
practice of moft gardeners to plant thefe trees at lefs 
than half the diftance which is here mentioned ; but, 
whoever will be at the trouble to view any of thefe 
trees which have been fome years {binding, they will 
always find, if by accident, one of thefe trees has been 
planted againft a building, where the branches have 
had room to fpread, that this tree has produced more 
fruit than twelve trees which have been crouded dole, 
and have not room for their branches to extend. There- 
are fome Pear-trees now growing, which fpread more 
than fifty feet in length, and are upward of twenty 
feet high, which produce a much greater quantity of 
fruit than if there had been three trees in the fame 
room they would have done, as there are examples 
enough to prove, where trees arc planted againft 
houfes and the ends of buildings at about twelve 
feet, or much lefs diftance, becaufe there is height 
of walling for them to grow, which is the re a (on com- 
monly given by thofe who plant thefe trees lb dole to- 
gether. But one tree will bear more fruit, when the 
branches are trained horizontally, than three or four 
trees, whole branches are led upright, and there ne- 
ver can be any danger of the upper part of the wall 
being left naked or unfurnifhed ; for 1 have leen a 
Pear-tree which has fpread more than fifty feet in 
width, and covered the wall upward of thirty-fix feet 
in height *, this was a luinmer Uoncretien Pear, and 
was extremely fruit lu 1, which rarely happens to this 
fort: when they are not allowed a large mare of room. 
The lined. ! lee of this fort of Pear, which I have ever 
leen, was a large llaiulartl-tree in my own pofteflion, 
whole Item was not more than ten leet high, wheie 
the hranclifi! came out: regularly on every fide, and 
extended near thirty feet from the trunk, many of 
which were by the weight of the fru.it. in fummer 
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brought down to die ground, fo they were obliged 
to be fupporteu with poles ail around the trce°to- 
ward the extremity of the branches, to prevent their 
lying upon the ground ; and this tree had its branches 
fo difpoied as to form a natural parabola of forty 
feet in height, bearing from the loweft to the higheft 
branches b fo that in a kindly feafon, when the bloffoms 
efcaped the froft, it hath produced upward of two 
thoufand Pears, which were much better flavoured 
than any of the fame fort which I have yet tafted. 
This inltancc I mention, only to fhew how much one 
of thefe trees will fpread, if proper room be allowed 
it ; and alfo ro obferve, that as the branches of this 
tree had never been Ihortcned, they were fruitful to 
their extremities. This mews the abfurdity of the 
French gardeners, who do not allow more than ten or 
twelve feet diftance to thefe trees j and fome of their 
moft improved writers on this fubject have advifed 
the planting an Apple-tree between the Pear-trees, 
where they are allowed twelve feet; and yet thefe au- 
thors afterward fay, that a good Pear-tree will fhoot 
three feet each way in one year ; therefore, accord- 
ing to their own observation, the trees fo planted will 
have their branches meet together in two or three 
years at moft, and what muft be the cafe with fuch 
trees in five or fix years is not difficult to know. But 
this method of planting has not been peculiar to the 
French, for moft of the gardens in England have 
been little better planted. Indeed, thofe perfons who 
were intrufted with the making and planting moft of 
the Englifh gardens, had little fkill of their own, fo 
were obliged to follow the directions of the French 
gardeners - 3 of whom they had fo great an opinion, as 
to get their books tran Hated, and to thefe have added 
fome trifling notes, which rather betray their weak- 
ness ; tor, where they have objected to the little room 
which their authors had allowed to thefe trees, they 
have, at the moft, allowed them but three feet more ; 
from which it is plain, they had not confidered the 
natural growth of the trees, and whoever departs 
from nature, may be juftly pronounced an unfldlful 
gardener. 

As moft of the Englilh gardens have been made and 
planted by perfons of little judgment, it is very rare 
to find any of them which produce much fruit for 
although many of thefe gardens have been totally al- 
tered and new planted, yet they have feldom been 
much altered for the better ; and the pofTeffors have 
been put to the expencc of removing the old trees, 
alfo the earth of their borders, and to purchafe new 
trees, which have been planted perhaps a foot or two 
farther afunder, than the old trees which were re- 
moved ; fo that when the young trees have grown a 
few years, they were in the fame condition as^theokl, 
and it will be the lofs of lb many years to the owner : 
but this will conftantly be the cafe, when it is the 
interell oftheperlbns employed, who can fell fo ma- 
ny young trees ; and the planting of three timer, the 
number of trees in a garden, more than is proper, 
may in Jbme meafure be afcribed to the fame, though 
in many inltances I fhall be inclinable to think they 
have proceeded from ignorance, rather than defign. 
But where fruit-trees have been thus injudicioully 
planted, if the ftocks are healthy and good, the belt- 
way to recover this lofs. is to dig up two or three, and 
leave every third or fourth tree, according to the 
diftance which they were planted, and fpread down 
the branches of thole which are left horizon rally ; I 
mean, all fuch as are capable of being ib brought 
down : but thole which ate too ftubborn for tins, 
Ihould be cut olfnear the ftem, where there will be 
new Ihoots enough produced to furnifh the wall or 
efpalier ; and if the fort of fruit is not the lame i\n de- 
fired, the young branches may be budded the fame 
fummer, or ^raited the following fpring with any 
other fort of Pear, and hereby many years may he 
laved i for one of thefe old trees fo budded or graft - 
ed, will fpread to a much greater length, and pro- 
duce more fruit, when thus managed, in three years, 
than anew tree will in ten or twelve, efpecially if the 
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ground is" mended. This is a method which X have 
practiled with great fuccefs, where I have been eui- 
ployed to mend the blunders of thefe great garden- 
ers, as they arc {tiled,- and hereby the walls and ei- 

paliers have been well furnifhed in a few years. 
But the next thing to be done, after being furnifhed 
with proper trees, is the preparing the ground to re- 
ceive them in the doing of which,' there" fhould be 
great regard had to the nature of the foil, where the 
trees are to grow; for, if it is a ftrong fliff land, and 
fubieft to wet in the winter, the borders mould- be 
raijed' as much above'the level of the ground as you 
conveniently can. And' if under the good foil there 
is a fuiricieiit quantity of lime, rubbifh, or ftones 
laid to -prevent the roots of the trees from running 
downward, it will be of great fcrvice to. the trees. 
The borders for thefe fhould not be' lefs than eight 
feet broad, but, if they are twelvej it will be it i 11 
better. And as thefe borders may be'planted with 
Inch forts of elculcnt plants as do not grow large, or 
whole" roots do not grow deep, or mat together on the 
fiiriacc; thefe will do no harm to the Pear-trees ; for 
thefe arc not fo nice in their culture as Peach and 
Nectarine-- trees, fo the turning the ground, and mend- 
ing icfor'thefc crops, will rather improve than injure 
the trees, • provided the plants do not flVade the trees, 
or are not fufrcred to ftand too long upon the bor- 
ders. But all the Cabbage kind, as alfo Beans, mould 
be excluded from thefe borders, becaufe they root 
deep in the ground, and draw much nourifhment 
from the trees. | 
But if the foil is {hallow, and the bottom is either | 
gravel or chalk, there mult be a fufficient depth of 
good earth laid upon the borders, fo as to make them 
two feet and a half deep *j for if the ground is not 
of this depth, die trees will not thrive well. And, 
in doing" of this, i~ rnufr caution every perfon not to 
dig out the gravel or chalk in a trench, (as is by fome 
practiiedj and fill this trench with good earth ; for by 
ib doing,' wHen the roots- of the trees are extended to 
the width of the trench, they will meet With the gra- 
vel which will reap them, ib that they v/ill be con- 
fined,' as' if they were* to tubs of earth, whereby the 
trees*' v/ill 5 fooh fhew' ' their diftrefs ; therefore, when 
the gi'aVel or chalk is : removed, it fhould be entirely 
takeri'aWay over the whole border,' otherwife it will 
foe bet'eer' to raife the whole border above it. 
If tlVe^ganden is to be new-made from a field, then all 
thc;good earth on the iiirface fhould be carefully prc- 

ferveti V and, if the gOocl ground is taken out where | 
the' walks. a^'c defigned to be made, and laid upon 
the borders, or in the quarters, it will add to the 
depth of the foil, an'd fave expence in bringing in of 
new earth.' If the ground can be prepared one year I 
btfofcJ'It is planted, the trees will thrive the better 
for lj>y*laying the ground' in ridges, ana turning it over 
two or 1 three times, it will loolen the foil, and render 
it rnudi better for planting-, but in trenching or 
ploughing of the ground, there fhould be great care ' 
taken no'c to go decper'rhan the ground is good, other- 
wile 'nil tju: good lotl will be buried' below the roots, 
and t lie.' bad ground will be turned on the top, which 
is what. T have known done at a great 1 expence by. 
perfbns', who have'been at the top of 'their profcl- 
lion,' and'have thereby Entirely ruined the gardens. 
"WheWtlj^'rc is a;nocefjuy of bringing'any frefli earth 
ftii; the' borders, it vMU be proper to do it as fbon as • 
pofhble, and to mix this -with the furfa.ee of the earth 
ofthlf borders, 'that it 'may be turned pvert;wo or three 

( c(uiefV., lliat'the' parts may be 'well mixed and incorpo- ., 
rri'ted'belbr^'th'e trees ire planted ; and, if tome very 

1 town cluiij^is added "ijo cnis it will greatly improve 
it t jfn cHulilig of the! earth which h to be brought 
inrpthe gardirn, I hero iliould be this care, viz. That 

, if vlve'iuiiwral loll of 1 1 to 'garden is light;, iind dry, then 

' the'neW eanh fhould' l.}e r loamy and fliflfY hup where 

rhe natural toil is itrofip; loamy, 1 (Veil die new earth 
fhould Inflight and faudjK which will idoieri the parts 
mf'd'ii;' natural foil, and gW-atl^'mend' if. 
There are lb me pcrfb/is who recommend laying the ( 
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whole depth of the borders with what they call virgin 
earth, that is, fuch as is taken from a pafiure' where 
the land has not been ploughed ; but if this is not 
brought into the garden at leaft one year before 
the trees are planted, that by turning it over often it 
may be fiveetenedj it will not be lb good as that 
which is taken from a kitchen-garden, where the land 
is good, and has been well wrought for by often 
turning and breaking the foil, it v/ill be better pre- 
pared to receive the trees. 

Others recommend mixing a great quantity of rotten 
dung with the earth of the borders, but this is not fo 
proper ; for, by making the ground too rich, it will 
only encourage the luxuriant' growth of the trees 
therefore it'is'ahvays better to mend the borders 'from 
time to time as they may require, and not' to'add lo 
much dung in die firft making them; !,:: 
Another care is required in making the borders'oh wet 
ground, which is to contrive feme covered drains to 
convey off the water in winter, otherwife, by this be- 
ing detained about the roots of the trees, it will 
greatly prejudice them ; and' in building the walls 
round a kitchen garden, where the ground is inclina- 
ble to be wet, there fhould be fome arches turned in 
the foundations of thofe walls which are in the loweft 
part of the garden, to let off the wet. - 
The manner" of preparing thefe trees for planting is 
the fame as hath been directed for other 'fruit-trees, 
viz. to cut off all the fmall fibres from the roots, and 
to fhorten fome of the longeir roots,- and cut off all 
the bruifed ones, or fuch as fhoot downright ; this 
being done, you fhould plant them in the places in- 
tended at the before-mentioned diftance. The belt 
time to plant thefe trees (if upon a middling or dry 
foil) is in October or November, leaving- their heads 
on till fpring, which fhould Be' fattened either to the 
walls or Hakes, to prevent the Wind from disturbing 
their roots j and in the beginmngof March 'their heads 
fhould be cut off in" the manner already directed for 
Peachcs and other fruit-trees, obferving- alfo to lay 
fome mulch upon the furface of the ground about 
their roots when they are planted, , as hath been fevc- 
ral times already directed for other trees "; but in wet 
ground the trees may be planted in February, or the 
beginning of March, at any time before the buds' are 
much fwelled, but thefe may be cut down when they 
are planted. 

The fidt iummcr after planting, the branches lhould 
be trained to a wall or efpalie'r (againft which they 
are planted) in a horizontal polnion, as they are pro- 
duced, without Ihortening them ; and the Michael- 
mas following, fome of thefe moots flioiild bc'flipit- 
ened down to five or fix eyes, in order to obtain a fuf- 
ficient quantity of branches, to furnifh the lower part 
of the wall or efpalier > but the fboots ought not to be 
fhortcned, unleis wherii there is a want of branches to 
fill a vacancy therefore the lefs a knife is tiled to thefe 
trees, the better they will fucceed for, whenever the 
Ihools are Hopped, it occufions the buds imhiccliatcly 
I>clow the cut to fend forth' two or more Ihoors, where- 
by there will be a confufion of branches, and rarely 
any fruit is produced with this management'. 
The diftance which the branches of Pears fhould be 
trained, mull' be proportioned to the fizc of their fruit 
therefore fuch forts, whofe fruit are fmall, may.' be 
allowed five or fix inches, but the larger fhriVJ niufb 
not be lefs than feven or eight inches a I under. If this 
be duly obferved, and the branches carefully trained 
horizontally as rhey are produced, there 1 will he no 
occafion for fo' much culnrig'as is commonly prnclilcd 
on thele trees', which, iu'itead of checking, their 
growth, does, on the contrary, caufe them to (hoot 
the flronger. 

It is very fur()rifmg to read the tedious 'ineWvJd'i, 
which ' moft of ihe writers oh fruit-i rces have dlrecled 
for pruning thclc trees for,' by iheir prolix ami per- 
plexed niei'liods, one would iniaf^iiic t hey had'endea- 
voiired to render ihemft'lves as uninfelli^ibk* as [k>tVi« 
hh: ; and I'hi'J, I ;itn lure, may he alfn m<:d/ That 
it is next ro impufliblc for a !i-;irn'-r ever to arrive at: 

li !» any 
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any tolerable fkill in pruning by the tedious and per- 
plexed directions which arc publifhed by Monlieur 
Quintiny, and thofe who have copied from him ; 
for, as thefe have all fet out wrong in the beginning, 
by allowing their trees lefs than hall the diftancc which 
they fhould be planted, they have prelcribed rules to 
keep them within that compafs, which are the moll 
abfurd, and contrary to all reafon, therefore ihoukl 
not be practifed by thofe perfons who are deiirous of 
having plenty of fruit. 

I fhall therefore only lay down a few necefiary direc- 
tions for pruning and managing thefe trees, which 
ihall be done in as few words as poflible, that a learner 
may the more eafily underftand it, and which (toge- 
ther with proper observations) will be fuiiicicnt to in- 
flrucl any perfon in the right management of them. 
Pear- trees generally produce their bloflbm-buds firll 
at the extremity of the lait year's fhoots, fo that if 
thefe are fhortened, the bloftbms are cut olf; but this 
is not all the damage, for (as I before faid) this occa- 
fions the buds immediately below the cut to put forth 
two or more fhoots, whereby the number of branches 
will be increafed, and the tree crowded too much 
with wood befides, thofe buds, which by this ma- 
nagement produce fhoots, would have only produced 
curlbns or fpurs, upon which the blolfom-buds are 
produced, if the leading branch had not been fhort- 
ened therefore thefe mould never be Hopped, unlefs 
to furniih wood to fill a vacancy. 

It is not necefiary to provide a new fupply of wood in 
Pear-trees, as mult be done for Peaches, Nectarines, 
&c. which only produce their fruit upon young wood; 
for Pears produce their fruit upon curlbns or fpurs, 
which are emitted from branches which are three or 
four years old ; which curlbns continue fruitful many 
years, fo that, where thele trees have been fkilfully 
managed, I have feen branches which have been 
trained horizontally upwards of twenty feet from 
the trunk of the tree, and have been fruitful their 
whole length. And if we do but carefully obfervc 
the branches of a healthy ftandard-tree, which has 
been permitted to grow without pruning, we fhall find 
many that are ten or twelve years old, or more, which 
are very full of thefe curfons, upon which a good 
number of fruit is annually produced. 
During the fummcrfeafon thefe trees fhould be often 
looked over to train in the flioots, as they are pro- 
duced, regularly to the wall or cfpalier, and to dis- 
place fore-right and luxuriant branches as they flioot 
out, whereby tiic fruit will be equally expofed to the 
air and fun, which will render them more beautiful 
and better tailed than when they are fhaded by the 
branches ; and by thus managing the trees in fummcr, 
they will always appear beautiful, and in winter they 
will want but little pruning. 

Where Pear-trees are thus regularly trained without 
flopping their flioots, and have full room for their 
branches' to extend on each fide, there will never be 
any occafion for difbarking the branches, or cutting 
oil* the roots (as hath been directed by fevcral writers 
on gardening ;) which methods, however they may 
anfwer the intention for the prefent, yec will certainly 
greatly injure the trees, as muft all violent amputa- 
tions, which fhould ever be avoided as much as pof- 
fible on fruit-trees ; and this, I am fure, can never 
be wanted, where trees have been rightly planted, and 
regularly trained, while young. 

The feafon for pruning thefe trees is any time after 
the fruits are gathered, until the beginning of March ; 
but the fooner it is done after the fruit is gathered, 
the better, For reafons already given for pruning of 
Peach-trees ; though indeed the deferring of thefe un- 
Vl fpring, where there arc large quantities of trees 
to prune, is not fo injurious to them, as to fome tcn-~ 
der fruits 5 but if the branches arc regularly trained 
in fummer, and the luxuriant fhoots rubbed off, there, 
will be little left to do to them in winter. ' 
All the forts of Summer Pears will ripen very well 
cither on flandards, dwarfs, or elpaliers, as will all 
Autumn Pears upon dwarfs or efpaliers ; but, where I 



a perfon is very curious in his fruit, I would always 
advife the planting them againft efpaliers, in which 
method they take up but little room in a garden, and, 
if they are well managed, appear very beautiful ; and 
the fruit is larger and better tailed than thofe pro- 
duced on dwarrs, as hath been already obferved ; but 
fome of the Winter Pears muft be planted againft eaft, 
lbuth-cafl, or fouth-weft walls, otherwife they will 
not ripen well in England in bad feafons. 
15 ut although this may be the cafe with fome of the 
late Winter Pears in very bad feafons, yet, in gene- 
ral, mofl forts of them will ripen extremely well in all 
warm fituations, when they are planted in efpalier, 
and the fruit will be better flavoured than that which 
grows" againft walls, and will keep much longer good - 9 
for, as the heat againft walls which are expofed to the 
fun will be very great at fome times, and at others 
there will be little warmth, all fruit which grow near 
them, will be haftened unequally, and therefore is 
never fo well flavoured as the fame forts are which ri- 
pen well in the open air ; and all the fruit, which is 
ripened thus unequally, will decay much fooner than 
thofe which ripen gradually in the open air ; there- 
fore thofe Winter Pears which grow in efpalier, ma/ 
be kept fix weeks longer than thofe which grow 
againft walls, which is a very defirable thing ; for to 
have plenty of thefe fruit at a feafon when it is very 
rare to find any other fruit to fupply the table but 
Apples, is what all lovers of fruit muft be greatly 
pleafed to enjoy ; which is what may be effected by 
planting many of the late forts in efpalier, where, 
although the fruit will not be fb well coloured as 
thofe from the walls, yet they will be found exceeding 
good. When the Beli de Chaumontelle came firft to 
England, the trees were planted in efpalier, and fome 
of them not on a very good foil, or in a warm fituation, 
and yet from thefe trees I have eaten this Pear in great 
perfection in April, and fometimes it has kept till 
May \ whereas, all thofe which have been fince 
planted againft walls ripen their fruit by the begin- 
ning of November, and are generally gone by the 
middle of December ; nor are the latter fo well tailed 
as thofe off the efpaliers. 

The Virgoleufe and St. Germain, as alfo the Colmar, 
are eftecmed the moll difficult forts to ripen their 
fruit, yet thefe I have eaten in great perfection from 
efpaliers, and often from rtandard-trees, where they 
grew upon a warm foil •, but the fruit was much 
fmaller on the llandard-trees than thofe of the fame 
forts which grew againft walls or efpaliers, but they 
were full as well flavoured, and fome of thefe forts I 
have eaten good in April, which is two months later 
than they ufually keep •, but yet I would not advife 
the planting thefe late Pears in ftandard-trees, be- 
caufe they fhould hang very late on the trees in au- 
tumn, at which feafon the winds are generally very 
high ; and thefe ftandard-trees being much expofed, 
the fruit is often blown off the trees before they 
are ripe ; and thofe of them, which may hang on the 
trees, are frequently bruifed by being forced againft 
the branches by the winds, fo that they feldom keep 
well. What I mentioned this for, is to prove, that 
thefe Pears will ripen very well without the afllftance 
of a wall; fo that if they are planted in efpaliers 
where the trees are kept low, the fruit will not be 
fo much expofed to the (Irong winds' in autumn as 
thofe on the flandards, therefore can be in no danger 
of the fruit coming to perfection ; and as the trees 
in efpaliers will be conftanrly pruned, and managed 
in the fame manner as thofe againft walls, the fruit 
will be as large on thofe trees j therefore, where a 
perfon has a warm fituation and a kindly foil, I 
would not advife the being at an expence to build 
walls on purpofe for Pears, but to plant them againft 
efpaliers : and where there is any one who is very cu- 
rious in having plenty of thefe fruit, and will be ac 
the expence to procure them, I fhould advife having 
a fufficient quantity of Reed mats made to fix up 
. againft the back of the efpalier in the fpring, when 
the trees ere in bloflbm, which will fcrcen them 

from 
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from cold winds, and preferve the tender fruit until 
they are paft danger, when the Reeds may be taken 
down, and put under a fhed to preferve them from 
the weather; and if the autumn fhould prove bad, 
thefe Keeds may be fixed up again, which will for- 
ward the ripening of the fruit, and alfo prevent the 
winds from blowing down, and bruifing it. Thefe 
Reeds may be purchafed for one Ihilling per yard, 
running m'cafure, at fix feet and a half high ; and 
if they are carefully laid up, and kept from the wea- 
ther, thefe Reeds will lalt Teven or eight years, fo 
that the expence will not be very great ; and when 
the advantages which thefe are of to the fruit arc con- 
.fidered, I believe no perfon will object to the ufe of 

them. 

ttut after the fruit is fet and growing, there will be 
farther care nccefiary in order to have the fruit good; 
for it is not enough to have preferved a good crop 
of fruit on the trees, and then leave them entirely to 
nature during the feafon of their growth, but there 
will require lome fkill and attendance on the trees 
to help nature, or fupply the deficiency of fcafons ; 
for belide the pruning and training trees in the 
manner before directed, there will alfo be wanting 
ibme management of their roots, according to the 
nature of the foil, and the difference of feafons. In 
all flrong land, where the ground is apt to bind very 
hard in dry weather, the furface of the borders fhould 
be now and then forked over to loofen the earth, 
which will admit the fhowers and large dews to pe- 
netrate and moiften the ground, and be of great fer- 
vicc to the trees and fruit, and alfo prevent the growth 
of weeds. And if the foil is light and dry, and the 
feafon fhould prove hot and dry, there fhould be large 
hollows made round the ftems of the trees to hold 

nd into each of thefe there fhould be poured I 
eight or nine pots of water, which mould be repeated 
once in a week or ten days during the months of June 
«nd July, if the feafon fhould continue dry. There 
fhould alfo be fome mulch laid over the furface of 
theie hollows, to prevent the fun and air from drying 
the ground. Where this is practifed, the fruit will 
be kept conftantly growing, and prove large and 

• plump-, whereas, if this is omitted, the fruit will of- 
ten be fmall, grow crooked, crack, and fall off from 
the trees. For if the fruit is once Hinted in their 
growth, and rain fhould fall plentifully after, it will 
occafion a great quantity of fruit to fall off the 
trees, and thofe which remain to ripen will not keep 
fo long as thofe which never receive any check in 
their growth ; and it is from this caufe, that fome 
years the fruit in general decays before the ufual 
time. Forcafter it has been for fome time ftinted in 
its growth, and then the feafon proves favourable, 
whereby it receives a fudden growth, it becomes fb 
replete with juice, as to diftend the vcflels too fud- 
dcnly, fo that they will not be firm, which occafions 
their decay •, therefore it is always beft to keep the 
fruit conftantly in a growing ftatc, whereby it will 

■ acquire a proper fizc, and be rendered better fla- 
voured. 

There will alfo be required fome drefiing to the 
ground near the fruit-trees ; but this fhould be laid 
on in autumn, after the trees are pruned. This 
d reding fhould be different, according to the nature 
of the foil ; if the land is warm and dry, then the dreff- 
ing mould be of very rotten dung, mixed with loam ; 
and if this is mixed fix or eight months before it is 
laid upon the borders, and three or four times turned 
over, it will be the better j as will alfo the mixture, 

. if it is made with neat's or hog's dung, both which 

. . are colder than horfe dung, fo more proper for hot 
land. But in cold ftiff land, rotten horfe dung, 
mixed with light fandy earth, or fea-coal afhes, will 

. be the mo ft proper, as this will loofen the ground 

. and add a warmth to it. 
Thefe dreflings fhould be repeated every other year, 
otherwife the trees will not thrive fo well, nor will the 
fruit be fo good. For, notwith (landing what many 
perfons have advanced to the contrary, yet experience 
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is agaihft them ; for the finefl fruit in England, Doth 
as to fize and flavour, is produced on land which is 
the moil dunged and worked. Therefore I would ad- 
vife trenching the ground about the fruit-trees very 
well every winter, for I am fure they will find it an- 
fwer their expectations who lhall practife this method. 
And where the ground in the quarters is well drefTed 
and trenched, the fruit-trees will partake of the be- 
nefit ; for as the trees advance in their growth^ lb 
their roots are extended to a great diltance from their 
ftems ; and it is chiefly from the ditlant roots that.the 
trees are fupplied with their nourifhment ; therefore 
drefiing the borders only, will not be fufficient for 
fruit-trees which are old. 

In gathering of Pears, great regard fhould be had to 
the bud which is formed at the bottom of the foot- 
ftalk, for the next year's blofibms ; which, by forcing 
off the Pear before it be mature, is many times ipoiled; 
for while the fruit is growing, there is always a bud 
formed by the fide of the foot-ltalk upon the fame 
ipur, for the next year's fruit ; fo that when the Pears 
are ripe, if they are gently turned upward, the 
foot-ftalk will readily part from the fpur, without in- 
juring the bud. 

The fealbn for gathering all Summer Pears is juft as 
they ripen, for none of thefe will remain good above 
a day or two after they are taken from the tree ; nor 
will many of the Autumn Pears keep good above 
ten days or a fortnight after they are gathered. But 
the winter fruits fhould hang as long upon the trees 
as the feafon will permit ; for they mutt not receive 
the froft, which will caufe them to rot, and render 
their juices Hat and ill tafted ; but if the weather con- 
tinue mild until the end of October, it will then be 
a good feafon for gathering them in, which muft al- 
ways be done in dry weather, and when the trees are 
perfectly dry. 

In the doing of this you ought carefully to avoid 
bruifing them, therefore you fhould have a broad flac 
bafket to lay them in as they are gathered ; and when 
they are carried into the (tore-room, they fhould be 
taken out fingly, and each fort laid up in a clofe heap 
on a dry place, in order to fweat, where they may re- 
main for ten days or a fortnight ; during which time 
the windows fhould be open to admit the air, in or- 
der to carry off all the moitture which is perfpired 
from the fruit ; after this, the Pears fhould be taken 
liiigly, and wiped dry with a woollen cloth, and then 
packed up in clofe bafkets, obferving to put fome 
Wheat ftraw in the bottoms, and round the fides of 
the balkets, to prevent their bruifing againfl the baf- 
kets. And if fome thick foft paper is laid double or 
treble all round the bafket, between the flraw and 
the Pears', this will prevent the Pears from imbibing 
the mufty tafte which is communicated to them by the 
flraw, when they are contiguous ; which tafte often 
penetrates through the fkin fo ftrongly, that when 
the fruit is pared, the tafte will remain. You fhould 
alfo obferveto put but one fort of fruit into a bafket, 
left by their different fermentations, they fhould rot 
each other but if you have enough of one fort to 
fill a bafket which holds two or three bufhels, it will be 
ftill better. After you have filled the bafkets, you muft 
cover them over with Wheat ftraw very clofe, firtt 
laying a covering of paper two or three times double 
over the fruit, and faften them down ; then place thefe 
bafkets in a clofe room, where they may be kept dry 
and from froft ; but the lefs air is let into the room, 
the better the fruit will keep. It will be very necef. 
fary to fix a label to each bafket, denoting the fort 
of fruit therein contained, which will fave the trou- 
ble of opening them, whenever you want to know 
the forts of fruit ; be fides, they ought not to be 
opened before their feafon to be eaten, for the o£- 
tener they are opened and expofed to the air, the 
worfe they will keep. I do not doubt but this will 
be objected to by many, who imagine fruit cannot 
be laid too thin for which reafon, they make fhelves 
to difpofe them fingly upon, and are very fond of 
admitting frefh air, whenever the weather is mild, 

fuppofing 
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fuppofing it very neceffary to prefer ve the fruit j but : 
the contrary of this is found true, by thofc perfons 
who have large flocks of fruit laid up in their ftOre- : 
houfes in London, which remain cloiely fliut up for 
feveral months, in the manner before related ; and 
when thefe are opened, the fruit is always found 
plumper and founder than any of thole fruits which 
were preferved fingly upon fhelves, whofe fkins arc j 
always fhrivelled and dry. For (as Mr. Boyle ob- | 
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ferves) the- air is the eaufe of putrefaction $ and, in 
order to prove this, chat honourable perfon put fruits 
of feveral kinds into glalles where the ?ir was ex- 
haufted., in which places they remained' found for fe- 
veral months, but, upon being expoled to the air, roc- 
ted in a very fhort cime after ; which plainly fhews the 
abfurdity of the common method now tiled, to pre- 
ferve fruit. 
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OAMOCLIT. See Ipomoea. 
Q^UERCUS. Tourn. lnflr. R. H. 582. 
cab. 349. Lin. Gen. Plant. 949. [fo called 
of :cc/5^w, Gr. to make rough ; either from 
the rough ne Is or' its bark, or becaufe of its auitericy.] 
The Oak-tree in French , Cheuc. 

The Characters arc, 
It hath male . and female flowers on the fame tree \ the 
•male flo wers are difpofed in a loofe katkin ; thefe have an 
cmpalemcnt of one leaf divided into four or five fegments ; 
they have no petals, but many fljort flamina, terminated 
by large t'win flimmits. The female flowers which Jit 
cloflc to the buds, have a hemij'pherical thick empalement 
of one leaf, which is rough and entire, almoft hiding the 
flower, which has no petal, but a fnudl oval germ en, flip- 
per ting a Jtngle flue-pointed Jlyle, crowned by Jingle per- 
manent fligmaf. c l 'he germcn afterward becomes an oval 
mil {or acorn) with a thick cover, having one cell, whofe 
bafe is jived into the en/pa I cm en t or cup. 
This f*enuK is ranged in the eighth lection of Lin- 
jiiuus'd twenty-hrfi. clafs, which includes thole plants 
1vhu.I1 have male and female flowers on the lame plant, 
whole male (lowers have many llamina. He joins to 
this j',cmis the Hex and the Subcr of Tournefort, 
whole characters are 1 he* lame as the Oak. 

The Syceii'S are, 
Quuueus (Robur) foliis deciduis oblon^is, fuperne 
l.itioribus lintibtis acutioribus, an^ulis obtulis petiola- 
i'v.i ['jlandibus JdliUhus. Oak with oblong deciduous /eaves, 
broader toward the top-, having attttc indent /ires, withob- 
tufe angles, whiih have long Jootjlalks, and acorns fitting 
t/ofe to the brant hes. Quercus latilolia mas, enne 
brevi pedieuio e(l:. C. 15. P. 4 19. llroad-leavcd male 
Oaky the fruit of which has Jhort float Jlalks, or common 
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Oak. 

(>ui:ncus (Juemina) Jbliis deciduis oblon^is obtulis, 
pinnato linuatis peiiolis breviflimis, pediinculis <:lan- 
tlorurn loi^/ilijmiy. Oak with oblnug, obtufe, deciduous 
leaves, Kvhub are winded. Jimmied t and have very 
jhort foot flalks % with a fruit gro wing upon long fool- 
flalks. Qtu.Ti tn cum lonj-o pediculo. C. \>. I*. *\nj. 
Oak with long fool flalks to the /horn. 

Qm.xuwiw (Sempcrvirens) Ibliis oblon^is linuatis ol>- 
luli'i perennamibus, prdunculis p;laiuioi*um Jon^ini- 
11 lis. Oak with oblong y obtufe, indented leaves which are 
ever gj ecu, having vety long foot flalks to the Acorns. 
Owemis l.nifolia perpriuo virens. C. 11, P. 420. 

lUoad Uavtd everyj-eai Oak. 

OjU'.iious (tlt'wi/is) (i-'his ('Moii«'i:; oluu?;e dcnuui.s, 
I nil' I ibti'i (rhitiliu.i con/ Jouu-rati'i. Dwarf Oak with 
t bh-tiv i'btt; n , Y ."U^uted IcwSi .-'nil It nit nw/V inclitflcrs 
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nis ternis aut plurimis fimul junctis. C. B. P. 420. 
Dwarf Oak with galls growing together by pairs, by 
threes, or in larger clufters. 

5. Que Reus (Cerris) foliis oblongis lyrato-pinnatifidis, 
laciniis cranfveriis acucis, fnbeus fubcomen tolls. Lin. 

• Sp. Plant. 997. Oak with oblong leaves which are lyre- 
floaped, wing-pointed, a-nd have tranfverfe acute jags which 
are downjLon their under Jide. Quercus calyce hifpido, 
glande m in ore. C. B. P. 420. Oak with prickly cups 
and fmaller Acorns. 

6. Quercus {Efculus) foliis pinnato-finuatis Isevibus 
fructibus feffilibus. Prod. Leyd. 80. Oak with Jmootb 
wing-indented leaves, and fruit fitting cloje to the 
branches. Quercus parva five P hag us Grajcorum &c 
Efculus Plinii. C. B. l J . The fmall Oak or Phagus of the 
Creeks, and the Efculus of Pliny, commonly cabled the cut- 
leaved Italian Oak. 

7. Quercus (sEgilops) foliis ovaco-oblongis glabris, 
ferrato dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 14 14. Oak' with oblong, 
oval, finooth, flawed? indented leaves. Quercus calyce 
cchinato, glande majore. C. B. P. 420. Oak with a 
prickly cup and a larger Acorn. 

Quercus (Rubra) foliis obtuse-finuatis fctacco-mu- 
cronatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 996. Oak with obtufe Jinu- 
ated leaves, terminated by brijlly points. % Quercus JSfculi 
di villi ra, foliis amplioribus aculeatis. Pluk. Aim. 309. 

tab. 54. fig. 4.. Oak with broad fpiny leaves, which are 
divided like the Efculus. 

9. Quercus (Prinus) foliis obovatis utrinqtie acumina- 
tis fmuato-ferratis, dentieulis rocundatis uniformibus. 
Hort. Clil'F. 448. Oak with oblong oval leaves which are 
pointed on both Jules, and have flawed Jinufis, with uni- 
form rouudifl.} indentures. Quercus caftan ea; foliis pro- 
cera arbor Virgin tana. Pluk. Aim. 309. The American 
Chejh/ut -leaved Oak. 

10. Quercus (Nigra) foliis cuneiform i bus obfolete tri- 

• lob is. Mor. Viqj;. 1 17. Oak with wedge fhaped leaves, 
having three worn-out lobes. Quercus loJio non derrato 
in fummitaic quali criangulo, Catelb. Car. r. p. 20. The 
Mick Oak. 

ri. QiriiRCUs (Alba) foliis oblique pinnatifkli«, fiiiti- 
bus aii(>;uli!que obtulis. ].,in. Sp. XMant. 900. Oak with 
oblique many-pointed leaves, having vbtufle Jhttt/es and 
angles. (.Hiereus alba Vii'friniana. Catelb. Car. 1. 
p. 21, tab. 21. The white Oak of Virginia* 
12. Qj/KROirs (Phellos) Ibliis laneeolaiis intef>;errimis 
pjabris. i'lor. Vir/r, j .[.(;. Oak with jpearfhaped, titl'tre, 
J'mooth leaves. Qiktcus foliis oblongis non linuatis. 
Catelb. Car. 1, p. vy. The 11 "dlow leaved Oak. 
i Quimeus ( Ilex) i'oliis obIoiif.n)H)vatis fubtus comcniO" 
lis iiHep.cM'rimis. I'rod. LiCyd. Oak* with obbi'gy oval, 

entire leaves? which arc downy on their tinder Jide. Ilex: 

jfnlio 
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folio angufto non ferrato, C. B. P. 424. The narrow- 
leaved evergreen Oak. 

3 4- Quercus (Grammttia) foliis oblongo-ovatis finuato- 
fpinofis fubtus torn entofis, gland i bus pedunculatis. 
Sauv. Monip. 96, Evergreen Oak with oblong, oval, 
prickly * indented leaves., which arc woolly on their under 
Jfdt't end bears Acorns with foot-ftalks. Ilex folio agri- 
lohi. Bor. Monty. 140. The I J oily -leaved evergreen Oak. 

25. Que rcus (Coccifcra) foliis ovatis incliviiis, fpinofo- 
dentatis glabris. Prod. L,eyd. So. Oak with oval, un- 
divided, Jmooth leaves., whi'h are prickly and indented. 
Ilex aculeata, coccjglandifera. C. II. P. 425. Prickly 
Kcrnies Oak. 

16. Quercjs (yirginiat'ia) foliis Ianceolato-ovatis intc- 
gerrimis petiolatis fernpervirentibus. Oak with f pear - 
Jhaped, oval, entire leaves, which are evergreen, and 
have foot-ftalks. Que rcus lempervirens loliis oblon- 
gis non finuatis. Banift. Evergreen Oak with oblong 
leaves which are not fmuatcd, commonly called Live Oak 
in America, 

zy. Quercus {Saber) foliis ovato-oblongis indivifis fer- 
ratis fubtus tomentofis, coriice rimofb fungofo. Hort. 
Cliff. 44 S. Oak with oval, oblcng, undivided leaves, 
which are fawed and woolly on their under fide , and have 
a fungous cleft bark. Sober latifolium perpetuo vi- 
rens. C. B. P. 424. "The broad-leaved evergreen Cork- 
tree. 

The fir ft fort here mentioned, is the mo ft common 
Oak of this country, which is fo well known as to 
need no defcription ; the leaves of this have pretty 
long foot-ftalks, and the Acorns have none, but lit 
clofe to the branches. 

The fecond fort is not fo common here as the (irft, 
but in the wilds of Kent and SiuTex I have fcen many 
large trees of this kind. The leaves of this are not 
ib deeply finuated as thofe of the firft, nor are they fo 
irregular, but the indentures are oppofite, like the 
lobes of winged leaves ; thefe have fcarce any foot- 
ftalks, but fit clofe to the branches •, the Acorns ftand 
upon very long foot-ftalks, in which they differ from 
the common fort. The timber of this fort is account- 
ed better than that of the firft, and the trees when 
growing have a better appearance. Thefe have been 
generally fuppofed to be feminal varieties, which have 
accidentally come from Acorns of the fame trees ; I 
was long of this opinion myfelf, but having lately 
fcen (bmc young trees with Acorns upon them, which 
were raifed from Acorns of the fecond fort, and find- 
ing they retain their difference, I am inclined to be- 
lieve they are different. 

The third fort grows upon the Apennines, and alio 
111 Swabia and Portugal. 'J 'he leaves of rhis are 
broader, and not fo deeply finuated as thofe of the 
common Oak they are of a lighter green on their 
upper fide, and pale on their under ; they have very 
fhort foot-ftalks, and 1 licit* points are obtuk: ; the 
.Acorns have very long foot-ftalk;;, which frequently 
iuflain three or ibur growing in a duller. 
The fourth low grows in the fouth of ['Vance and 
Italy 5 this is a low bulhy Oak, which riles but; fix or 
feven feet high, lending; out many (lender branches 
die whole length, garnilhcd with oblong, leaves which 
arc obtufely indented ; they are about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad, (Landing upon flrn- 
tler foot-ftalks the Acorns are 1'niall and grow in 
chillers, and the flails prow three or four together. 
The fifth lore grows in Burgundy ; the leaves of this 
are oblong and pointed, and are frequently indented 
in the middle like a lyre j they arc jagged and acute- 
pointed, a little hoary on their under fide, (landing 
upon ilender foot ilalks. The Acuin:; are linall, and 

Jiave rough prii kly cup:;. 

The (ixth lbri gruws naturally in Spain and Italy ihe 

leaves of this lice ait; finooth, and deeply finuated 
like winged leaves ■, fume of the fim lies are ohtule, 
and olhepj eiul in acute points ; iliey have very fhort 
footdlalku; the branches are covered with a purplilh 
bark when young the Acorns are long; and /lender, 
the cups rough and a link; nrickly, fill ing dole to the 
branches. The Aeoms ol this lori; are Jwcet, and are 
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frequently eaten by the poor in the fouth of France* 
who in times of fcarcity grind them and make bread 
with the flour. 

Thefeventh fort grows naturally in the Levant, from 
whence the Acorns are annually brought to Europe, 
where they arc ufcd for dyeing ; thefe arc called Ve- 
lani, and the tree Velanida by the Greeks. It is one 
of the faireft fpecies of Oak in the world: the aunk. 
of this riles az high as the common Oak ; the branches 
extend very wide on every fide, and are covered wick 
a gray if h bark, intermixed widi brown loots • cb-j 
the branches are clofcly frarnii'hed wirh obloin.' oval 
leaves, about three inches lon^, and aimolt two 
broad, which are deeply fawed on their edges ; molt 
of the laws or teeth turn backward, and terminate in 
acute points. The leaves are llilf, of a pale green on 
their upper fide, and downy on their under j the Acorns, 
have very large fcaly cups which ahr.oft cover them ; 
the fcales are ligneous and acute-pointed, Handing 
out a quarter of an inch \ fome of the cups are as 
large as middling Apple;. 

The eighth fort rrows naturally in Virmoia, and in 
other parts oi I'.'orih America. This ai lives to a 
large fize in the countries where it naturally grows ; 
the bark is fmooch, of a grayifh colour, but that of 
the younger branches is darker.; the leaves are fix 
inches long, and two and a half broad in the middle, 
where they are broad e ft ihcy are obtufely finuated, 
each finus ending with a briftfy point, of a bright 
green, (landing upon fhort foot-ftalks. The leaves 
continue their verdure very late in autumn, fo that 
unlefs hard frofl comes on early, they do not fall till 
near Chiillmas, and they do not change their colour 
long bef ore. The Acorns of this fort are a little long- 
er, but not lb thick as thole of the common Oak. 
'J 'he ninth lort grows naturally in North America 
of tin* t ; er~ [corn's to be two kinds, one of which 
grows fa a -i h larger (ize than the other, though 
this may be u-.. ... ; r, d hy the foil in which they grow> 
for the iart'cll lort <rroWb m the rich low lands, where 
it becomes the largeft tree of any of the Oaks in 
thofe countries. The wood is not of a line &rain B 
but is very ferviccablc ; the bark is gray and fcaly ; 
the leaves are five or fix inches long, anil two inches 
and a half broad in the middle, indented on the 
edge.% and have many trardveru: veins running Irom 
the midrib t<^ the l>oi dt rs llieyareof a bright green, 

and ib nearly icfemble thole of the Cheftnut tree, as 

fcaiccly to be dillinguilhed from it. The Acorns of 
thij loir aie veiy large, and their cups are fhort. The 
leaves of t he other variet y are not lb large, nor 
llrongly veined, and the Acorns are fmallerand a little 
longer, which may arife from the foil. 
The tends lort: grows naturally on poor land in mod 
jjarts af North .America, where it never grows to a 
large fixe, and he wood r; ol lit ile value. The balk 
i;; of a daik brown colour j the leaves are very broad 
at the lop, where they have two waved indentures, 
which divide them almoft into three lobes; they di- 
minifh gradually t<> iheirbale, where they are narrow i 
they are fmor»th, of a lucid green, and have ikon 
loot flail:.';. 'J 'he Acorns are (mailer than thole ofihe 
common Oak, and haveihori. cujjs. 
The eleventh lort prows naturally in Nordi America, 
wheje the wood h elleemed pie/erable to any of their 
01 her lorts foi- huildiup;, being much more durable 
than any of them. 'J'he baj k of thi'; tree is grayifh, 
the leave 1 ; are ol a light green J j >; or (even inehes lonp,, 
and four broad in the middle; they are regularly in 
dented almoll to the midrib ; the indentures are ob- 
tulc*, and have ihori footdlalks. The Acorns ol" this 
greatly releruble thole of the common Oak. 
The twelfth lort grows naturally in North America, 
where they diltinguilh two lorts one of 1 hem is call- 
ed 1 he I lif'hland Willow Oak, width giowi upon 
poor dry land ; the leave; are* of a pale green and en- 
lire, (Imped like thole oft he Willow tree. The Acoms 
are very fmall, but have pretty laree cupj. 
Thr oilier (uows in low n»"i/l land, and liles to ;\ 
much greater height , the leaves aie longer and nar- 
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rower, and the Acorns are of the fame fize and fhape, 
To that I futpeet their difference is owing to the foil 
in which they grow. 

The thirteenth fort is generally known by the title of i 
Ilex, or evergreen Oak. •, of this there are feveral va- 
rieties, which differ greatly in the fize and fhape of 
their leaves ; but theie will allarife from Acorns of the 
fame tree,' as I have feveral times experienced ; nay, 
the lower and upper branches of the lame tree are 
frequently garnilhed with leaves, very different in fize 
and lhape from each other* thofe on the lower 
branches being much broader, rounder, and their 
edges indented and fet with prickles, but thofeon the 
upper are long, narrow, and entire ; fo that I verily 
believe they are all but one fpecies, except the Kermes 
Oak, which is undoubtedly a diflinct fore. The leaves 
of the Ilex are from three to- four inches long, and 
one broad near the bafe, gradually leffening to a point* 
they are of' a lucid green on their upper fide, but 
whitifh and downy on their under, and are entire, 
Handing upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; thefe remain 
green all the year, and do not fall till they are thruft 
off by young leaves in the fpring. The Acorns are 
fmallcr than thofe of the common Oak, but of the 
fame lhape. 

The fourteenth fort is fuppofed to be a different fpe- 
cies, but of this I much doubt, having raifeci fome 
plants from the Acorns of the thirteenth, whofe leaves 
are fo like thofe of this, as not to be diftinguifhed 
from them •, thefe are fhorter and broader than the 
other, and approach in fhape to thofe of the Holly- 
tree, and are alfo fet with prickles on their edges. 
The fifteenth fort is the Oak, from which the kermes, 
or what is called fcarlct grain is collected, which is an 
in feci: that harbours on this tree. It grows naturally 
in Provence and Languedoc, where it is known by 
the title d'Avaux. ThisJs of fmall growth, feldom 
rifing above twelve or fourteen feet high, fending out 
branches on every fide the whole length, fo as to form 
a bufhy fhrub *, the leaves arc oval and undivided ; 
they arc fmooth on their furface, but indented on 
their edges, which are armed with prickles like thofe 
of the Holly-tree. The Acorns are fmaller than thofe 
of the common Oak. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in Carolina and 
Virginia, where it riles to the height of forty feet. 
The grain of the wood is hard, tough, and coarfe ; 
the bark is grayifh •, the leaves are ovally fpcar-fhaped, 
about three inches long and one and a half broad, 
entire, and of a dark green, ftanding upon fhort foot- 
ftalks ; they are of a thick confiftence, and continue 
green all the year. The Acorns are fmall, oblong, 
and have fhort cups ; they are very fwect, fo are eaten 
by the Indians, who lay them up in flore for the 
winter ; they alfo draw a very fweet oil from them, 
little inferior to that of fweet Almonds.. This is call- 
ed the Live Oak in America. 

The feventcenth fort is the tree whofe bark is the 
cork ; of this there are two or three varieties, viz. 
one with a broad, another with a narrow leaf, which 
are evergreen ; and there is one or two which caft 
their leaves in autumn, but the broad-leaved ever- 
green is the moft common ; the other may probably 
be only varieties arifing by accident. The leaves of 
this are entire, of an oblong oval, about two inches I 
long, and one and a quarter broad, fawed on their 
edges, and have a little down on their under fides $ I 
their foot-ftalks are very fhort ; thefe leaves continue 
green through the winter till the middle of May, when 
they generally fall off juft before the new leaves come 
out, fo that the trees are very often almoft bare for a 
fhort time. The Acorns are very like thofe of the 
common Oak. I 
The exterior bark of this tree is the cork ; this is 
taken off from the trees every eight or ten years, but 
there is an interior bark which nourifhes the trees, fo I 
that the dripping off the outer is fo far from injuring I 
them, that it is neceffary to continue the trees ; for I 
thofe whofe bark are not taken off, feldom laft longer I 
than fifty or fixty years in health j whereas the trees | 



which are barked every eight or ten years, will live, 
a hundred and fifty years and more. The bark of 
the young tree is porous and good for little, however 
it is ncceflary to take it off when the trees are twelve 
or fifteen years old, without which the bark will not 
be good, and after eight or ten years, the bark will 
be fit to take off again •, but this fecond peeling is 
of little ufe, but the third peeling the bark will be 
in perfection, and will continue lb many years, for 
the befl cork is taken from the old trees. *The time 
of year for (tripping off this bark is in July, when 
the fecond fap . flows plentifully ; this is performed 
with an inftrument, like that ufed for difbarking 
Oaks. The afhes of burnt cork mixed with frefli 
butter, and made into an ointment, is much recom- 
mended for the piles. 

All the forts of Oaks are propagated by fowing their 
Acorns, and the fooner they are put into the ground 
after they are ripe, the better they will fucceed ; for 
they are very apt to fprout where they are fpread thin, 
and if they are laid in heaps, they ferment and rot in 
a little time ; therefore the beft feafon for fowing them 
is in the beginning of November, by which time they 
will be fallen from the trees. 

Ifhall firft give fome directions for raifing the feveral 
forts of Oaks in a nurferv, which are intended to be 
planted out for ornament, where their timber is not 
to be regarded. Thefe Acorns may be fown in beds 
about four feet wide, with paths of two feet broad 
between them \ in thefe beds there may be four rows 
fown, at about nine inches diftance from each other ; 
when the beds are marked out, there mould be drills 
drawn with a hoe in a ftrait line, into which the 
Acorns fhould be dropped at about two or three inches 
diftance •, then they muft be carefully covered over .• 
with the earth two inches thick, leaving none of them 
uncovered, which might tempt the vermin, for if 
they once find them out, they will make fad havock 
of the Acorns. 

In the fpring, when the plants begin to appear, you 
muft carefully clear them from weeds ; and if the 
feafon proves dry, you mould refrefh them now and 
then with a little water, which will greatly promote 
their growth. In thefe beds the plants fhould remain 
until the following autumn (obierving conftantly to 
keep them clear from weeds 5) at which time you 
fhould prepare a ipot of good frefh. earth (in fize pro- 
portionable to the quantity of plants,) which fhould 
be well trenched and levelled ; then toward the mid- 
dle or latter end of October, you fhould carefully 
take up the plants, fo as not to injure their roots, 
and plant them out in rows three feet afunder, and 
eighteen inches diftance plant from plant ; obferving 
never to fuffer the plants to abide long out of the 
ground, becaufe their roots would dry and endanger 
their growth. 

"When the plants have taken root in this nurfery, 
they will require little more care than to keep them 
clear from weeds, and dig the ground between the 
rows every fpring 5 in doing; of which, you fhould 
cut off fuch roots as extend very far from the trunk 
of the trees, which will render them better for trans- 
planting again ; you fhould alfo prune off fuch fide- 
branches as extend themfelves very far, and would 
retard the upright ihoot ; but you fhould by no 
means cut off all the fmall lateral branches, fome of 
which are abfblutely ncceflary to be left on, to de- 
tain the fap for the augmentation of the trunk ; for 
I have often obferved, where trees have been thus 
clofely pruned, that their heads have overgrown their 
bodies, fo that they have bent downward and become 
crooked. 

When thefe trees have remained in the nurfery three 
or four years, they will then be large enough to 
tranfplant to the places .where they are to remain ; 
for it is not proper to let them grow very large before 
they are planted out, becaufe thefe . are very hazard- 
ous trees to remove when old, or after they have taken 
deep root. 

The 
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The feafon for this work, is (as I faid before) in the 
autumn ; at which time, if the)r are carefully taken 
up, there will be little danger of their fucceediqg. In 
tranfplanting thefe trees, you. fhould by no means 
cut their heads, which is too much p'ractifed ; all that 
fhould be done, mud be only to cut off any bruifed 
or ill-placed branches, which lhould be taken off clofe 
to the place where they are produced ; but there can 
be no greater injury done to thefe trees, than to fhorten 
their {hoots ; for when the leading bud (whicli is ab- 
fblutely neceflary to draw and attract the nourifh- 
nient) is taken off, the branch often decays entirely, 
or at leaft down to the next vigorous bud. 
' The trees thus raifed and managed, will, (if planted in 
a proper foil) grow to a confiderable magnitude, and 
are very proper for a wildernefs in large gardens, or 
to plant in clumps in parks, &c. but if they are de- 
figned for timber, it is much the better method to fow 
the Acorns in the places where they are to remain > in 
order to which, you mould provide yourfelf in autumn 
with a fufficient quantity of Acorns, which fhould be 
always taken from ftrait, upright, vigorous growing 
trees ; thefe mould be gathered from under the trees 
as foon as may be after they are fallen ; and, if pofli- 
ble, in a dry time, laid thin in fome open room to 
dry after which they may be put into dry fand, and 
preferved in a dry place until the beginning of No- 
vember, when you fhould prepare the ground for 
planting them. 

The directions before given are defigned only for 
fmall plantations in a garden or park, which are only 
for pleafure ; but where thefe trees are cultivated with 
a view to profit, the Acorns fhould be fown where the 
trees are defigned to grow ; for thofe which are tranf- 
planted will never grow to the fize of thofe which 
iland where they are fown, nor will they laft near fo 
long found. For in fome places, where thefe trees have 
been tranfplanted with the greateft care, and they have 
grown very fall for feveral years after, yet they are 
now decaying, when thofe which remain in the place 
where they came up from the Acorns, are flill very 
thriving, and have not the leaft fign of decay. There- 
fore, whoever defigns to cultivate thele trees for tim- 
ber, fhould never think of tranfplanting them, but 
fow the Acorns on the fame ground where they are to 
grow ; for the timber of all thofe trees which are 
tranfplanted, is not near fo valuable as that of the trees 
from Acorns. I fliall therefore add fome plain direc- 
tions for fowing Acorns, and managing young trees 
during their minority, until they are out of danger, 
and require no farther care. 

The firft thing to be done is, that of fencing the 
ground very well, to keep out cattle, hares, and rab- 
bets ; for if either of thefe can get into the ground, 
they will foon deftroy ail the young trees. Indeed 
they will in a few years grow to be out of danger 
from hares and rabbets, but it will be many years be- 
fore they will be pad injury from cattle, if they are 
permitted to get into the plantation, therefore durable 
fences fhould be put round the ground : if in the be- 
ginning a pale fence is made about the land, which 
may be clofe at the bottom and open above, and 
within the pale a Quick-hedge planted, this will be- 
come a good fence by the time the pale decays, 
againft all forts of cattle ; and then the trees will have 
got above the reach of hares and rabbets, fo that they 
cannot injure them, for the bark of the trees will be 
too hard for them to gnaw. 

After the ground is well fenced, it fhould be pre- 
pared, by ploughing it three or four times, and after 
each ploughing to harrow it well, to break the clods, 
and cleanfe the ground from Couch, and the roots of 
all bad weeds. Indeed if the ground is green fward, 
it will be better to have one crop of Beans, Peas, or 
Turneps off the ground, before the Acorns are fown, 
provided thefe crops are well hoed to flir the furface 
and deftroy the weeds for if this is obferved, the 
crop will mend and improve the land for fowing; but i 
in this cafe the ground fhould be ploughed as foon 
as poffible, when the crop is taken off, to prepare it j 
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for the Acorns, which fhould be fown as foon as niay 
be after the Acorns are ripe ; for although thefe may 
be prefer ved in fand for fome time, yet they will be 
apt to fprout ; and if fo, the moots are in danger of 
being broken and fpoiled ; therefore I fhould advile 
fowing early, which is certainly the beft method. 
In making choice of the Acorns, all thofe mould be 
preferred, which arc taken from the largeft and mofb 
thriving trees ; and thofe of pollard-trees fhould al- 
ways be rejected, though the latter are generally the 
moft productive of Acorns, but thofe of the iarge 
trees commonly produce the flrongeft and molt thriv- 
ing plants. 

The feafon for fowing the Acorns being come, and 
the ground having been ploughed and levelled 
fmooth, the next work is to fow the Acorns, which 
muft be done by drawing drills acrofs the ground, at 
about four feet afunder, and two inches deep, into 
which the Acorns fhould be fcattered 3t two inches 
diftance. Thefe drills may be drawn either with a 
drill plough, or by hand with a hoe ; but the former 
is the moft expeditious method, therefore in large 
plantations fhould be preferred. In drawing the 
drills, if the land h is any flope to one fide, thefe 
fhould be made the rime way as the ground Hopes, 
that there may be no ftoppage of the wet by the rows 
of plants crofling the hanging of the land. This mould 
be particularly obferved in all wet ground, or where 
the wet is fubject to lie in winter, but in dry Land it is 
not of much confequence. When the Acorns are 
fown, the drills mould be carefully filled in, fo as to 
cover the Acorns fecurely ; for if any of them are ex- " 
pofed, they will entice the birds and mice ; and if ei- 
ther of thefe once attack them, they will make great 
havock with them. 

The reafon of my di reeling the drills to be made at 
this diftance, is for the more convenient ftirring the 
ground between the rows, to keep the young plants 
clear from weeds; for if this is not carefully done, ic 
cannot be expected that the young plants fhould make 
much progrefs ; and yet this is generally neglected 
by many who pretend to be great planters, who are 
often at a large expence to plant, but feldom regard 
them after ; lb that the young plants have the diffi- 
culty to encounter the weeds, which are frequently' 
four or five times the height of the plants, and not 
only fliade and draw them, but alfo exhauft all the 
goodnefs of the ground, and confequently ftarve the 
plants. Therefore, whoever hopes to have fuccels 
in their plantations, fhould determine to be at the ex- 
pence of keeping them clean for eight or ten- years af- 
,ter fowing, by which time the plants will have ob- 
tained ftrength enough to keep down the weeds ; the 
neglecting of this has occafioned fo many plantations 
to mifcarry, as are frequently to be met witli in di- 
vers parts of England. 

About the middle of April the young plants will ap- 
pear above ground ; but before this, if the ground 
fhould produce many young weeds, it will be good 
hufbandry to fcufrle the furface over with Dutch hoes, 
in a dry time, either the latter end of March or the 
beginning of April, to deftroy the weeds, whereby 
the ground will be kept clean until all the plants are 
come up foas to be plainly difcerned ; by which time 
it may be proper to hoe the ground over again, for 
by doing it early, while the weeds arc fmalJ, a man 
.will perform more of this work in one day than he 
can in three or four when the weeds are grown large j 
befides, there will be great hazard of cutting off* or 
injuring the young plants when they are hid by the 
weeds ; and fmall weeds being cut, are foon dried 
up by the fun j but large weeds often take frefh root 
and grow again, efpecially if rain fhould fall foon 
after, and then the weeds will grow the fafter for 
being ftirred ; therefore it is not only the beft me- 
thod, but alfo the cheapeft hufbandry, to begin 
cleaning early in the fpring, and to repeat it as often as 
the weeds are produced 

The firft fummer, while the plants are young, it will 
be the beft way to perform thefe hocings by hand* 

but 
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but afterward it may be done with the Iioe-plough ; 
for as the rows are four feet afundcr, there will be 
room enough for this plough to work ; and as this 
will ftir and loofen the ground, it will be of great fer- 
vice to the plants ; but there will require a little hand- 
labour where the plough is tiled, in order to deftroy 
the weeds, which will come up in the rows between 
the plants ; for thefe will be out of the reach of the 
plough, and if they are not deftro)'t*d, they will foor. 
overgrow and bear down the young plants. 
After the plants have grown two years, it will be pro- 
per to draw out Tome of them, where they grow too 
elofe i but in the doing of this, great care fhould be 
had not to injure the roots of thole left for as the 
plants which are drawn out are only fit for planta- 
tions defigned for pleafurc, ib thefe fhould not be fo 
much regarded in their being removed, as to facrifice 
any of thole which are defigned to remain. In the 
thinning of thefe plantations, the plants may at the 
hrfl time be left about one foot afundcr, which will 
give them room enough to grow two or three years 
longer, by which time it may be eafy to judge which 
are likely to make the bell' trees j therefore thefe 
may be then fixed on as ftandards to remain, though 
it will be proper to have a greater number at this time 
marked than can be permitted to grow, becaufe fome 
of them may not anfwer the expectation and as it 
will be improper to thin thefe trees too much at one 
time, fo leaving double the number intended at 
the fecond thinning will not be amifs. Therefore, if 
they arc then left at about four feet diftance in the 
rows, they will have room enough to grow three or 
four years longer \ by which time, if the plants have 
made good piogrcfs, their roots will have fpread over 
the ground, therefore it will be proper to take up 
every other tree in the rows. But by this I do nut 
mean to be cxa£fc in the removing, but to make choice 
of the beft plants to (land, which ever rows they may 
be in, or if they fhould not be exactly at the diftance 
here afljgned all that is defigned here, is to lay down 
general rules, which fhould be as nearly complied 
with as the plants will permit ■, therefore, every perfon 
fhould be guided by the growth of the trees in the 
performance ot this work. 

"When the plants have been reduced to the diftance of 
about eight feet, they will not require any more thin- 
ning. But in two or three years time, thofe which 
are not to remain will be fit to cut down, to make 
llools for under-wood ^ and thofe which are to remain, 
will have made fuch progrefs as to become a flicker 
to each other for this is what fhould be principally 
attended Lo, \yli never the trees are thinned ; therefore 
in all r,, ch places as are much cxpofed to the wind, 
the m Humid be thinned with great caution and by 
flow degrees ; for if the air is let too much at once 
into the plantation, it will give a Hidden check to 
the trees, and greatly retard their growth ; but in (hcl- 
tered ikuations, there need not be Ib great caution 
ufed as in thofe places, for the plants will not be in 
fo much danger of fufFering. 

The diftance which I fhould chufe to allow to thofe 
trees which are defigned to remain for timber is, from 
twenty-five to about thirty feet, which will not be too 
near, where the trees thrive well «, in which cafe their 
heads will fpread, fo as to meet in about thirty or 
thirty-five years ; nor will this diftance be too great, 
fo as to impede the upright growth of the trees. This 
diftance is intended, that the trees fhould enjoy the 
whole benefit of the foil ; therefore, after one crop of 
the under-wood, or at: the moll two crops 'are cur, 1 
would ad vile the (tubbing up the flools, that (he 
ground may be entirely clear, for the advantage of 
the growing timber, which is what; fhould be princi- 
pally regarded •, but in general, molt people have 
more regard for the immediate profit of the under- 
wood than (lie future good of the timber, and Ire- 
ipienlly by Ib doing I'poil both ; for if the under- 
wood is left after die trees have fpread Ib far as thai 
their heads meet:, the under-wood will not be of 



much worth \ and yer. by their flools being left, thev 
will draw away a great fharc of nourifhment from the 
timber-trce% and retard them in their progrefs. 
The foil in which the Oak makes the greaicft pro. 
grefs, is a deep rich loam, in which the trees grow \ , 
the large ft fize ; and the timber of thofe trees whii 
grow upon this land, is generally more pliable than 
that which grows on a fhaJJowcr'or drier ground, \y < 
the wood of the latter is much more compact a:. 1 
hard. Indeed there are few foils in England, in which 
the Oak will net grow, provided there is proper c 
taken in tiieir cultivation, though this ur-c v/i'A ti<r. 
thrive equally in all foils ; but yet it might becrd:! 
vated to a national ad vantage upon many large v-fi e. 
in feveral parts of England, as alio to the great prune 
of the eftates where thefe tracts of land now lie uncul- 
tivated, and produce nothing to the owner. And 
fhould the prefent temper of deftroying the timber 
of England continue in practice fome years longer, 
in the fame degree which it has for fome years pall, 
and as little care taken to raile a fupply, this country 
which has been fo longcftecmed for its naval ftnength, 
may be obliged to feek for timber abroad, or be con- 
tent with fuch a naval ftrength, as the poor remains of 
fome frugal c Hates may have left growing ; for as to 
the large forefts, from whence the navy has been fo 
Jong fuppHed, a few years will put an end to the tim- 
ber there and how can it be othervvifc, when the 
perfons to whofe care thefe are committed, reap an 
advantage from the deftruclion of the timber ? 
Before I quit this fubjecTr, I muff, beg leave to take 
notice of another great evil, which is of fo much 
conlequence to the public, as to deferve iheir urmoft 
attention which is, that of cutting down the Gjks 
in the Ipring of the year, at the time when the lap i\ 
flowing. This is done for the fake of the bark, whir a 
will then eafily peel olf; and for the fake of this, I 
think, there is a law, whereby people are obliged e.j 
cut down their timber at this feaibn. But by io c! 
ing, the timber is not Lalffo durable as that which i; 
fallen in the winter., fo that thefe fhips, which haw 
been built of this fpring-cut timber, have decayed 
more in feven or eight years, than others which wl:c- 
built with timber cut in winter ; have done in i.wcVAy 
or thirty. And this our neighbours the French h:wc 
experienced, and therefore have wifely ordered., ilvit 
the bark fhould betaken oft the trees itanding, at the 
proper time, but the trees are left till the next, and 
lbmetimes until the fecond winter, before they are 
cut down ; and the umber of rlu.fe . re f.mnd to be 
more durable and better for uic, than that of a:«y tree* 
which have not been peeled. Therefore i wdh we 
were wile enough to copy after them in thole ihh'gs 
which are for public good, rather than to imitate them 
in their follies, which has been too much the fafhion 
of late years. 

QJLJ 1 CK. By the word Quick is generally underdo*::! 
all live hedges, of whatever fort of plants rhey are 
compofed, to diilinguiih them from dead hedges ; 
but, in the more Uriel lenfe of this word, if is gene- 
rally applied to the Hawthorn, or Mefpilus Sylvcf- 
tris ; under which name the young plants or ! •(.;., are 
commonly fold by the nurfery- gardeners t who laJc 
them lor fale. 

in (lie choice of thefe lets, thofe which are railed in 
the nnriery, are to be preferred to Inch as are drawn, 
out of the woods, becautethc latter have leMom good 
roots ; though as they are larger plants than ;m: c o:n 
monly to be had in the nurlcry, many people p"el«v 
Lheni on (hat account: ; but from long (;vpcrief'..e I 
have found, that thole hedges which have bu n pkr; • 
ed with young plants bom tin: nuili.-ry, have idwa'/ 
made the bell hedges. Indeed, il perfons would h. im- 
patience to wait loj* thefe Iroin l<rd, and u» l<>w ih - 
Ifawsinihe place where ih<- hedge is deiifUied, tin f; 
timvitiovcd plant 1 , will make a much 11 ton/ /t mid ruo:<: 
durable fence, than thoh- which are t r.mfplunn d htr 
J am aware that mod people will be lor ct>nd' /oi<:n 
lids practice, a 1 : tedious in railing;: but if the J! !,.w- 
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are buried one * year in' the ground, to prepare them 
for vegetation before they are' fown, it will not be fo 
long before this will become a good fence, as is ge- 
nerally imagined. Nay, from fome trials of this kind, 
which I have made, I have found, that thofe plants 1 
which have remained where they came up from feed, 
have made fnch progrefs as to overtake, in fix years, 
plants of two years growth, which were tranlplanted 
at the time when thefe feeds were fown. 
And if the hedges are railed from feed, it will not be 
amifs to mix Holly berries with the Haws ; and if 
fo, theie berries Ihould alfo be buried one year, to 
prepare them, fo that then both will come up toge- 
ther the following fpring; and this mixture of Holly 
with the Quick, will not only have a beautiful ap- 
pearance in the winter, but will alfo thicken the hedge 
at the bottom, and make it a better fence. 
But where the hedge is to be planted, the fets Ihould 
not be more than three years old from the Haws j for 
when they are older, their roots will be hard and ■ 
woody j and as they are commonly trimmed off be- 
fore the fets are planted, fo they very often mifcarry ; 
and fuch of them as do live, will not make fo good 
progrefs as younger plants, nor are they fo durable ; 
for theie plants will not bear tranfplanting fo well as 
many others, efpecially when they have flood long in 
the feed- bed unremoved. 

The method of planting, as alfb of plafhing and 
pruning of thefe hedges, having been fully explained 
under the article of Hedges, I fhall ndt repeat that 
here, but fhall only beg leave to add the method 
which is prefcribed 1 by Thomas Franklin, Efqv which 
he had long practiled in planting o/f thefe* hedges, 
which 1 is. as follows : 

He fjrfb fet out the ground for ditches and 1 Quick ten 
feet in breadth ; he fubdivided that, by marking out 
two feet and a half on each fide (more or lefs at plea- 
sure) for die ditches, leaving five in the middle be- 
tween them ; then digging up two feet in the mid ft 
of thofe five feet, he planted' the. fets in ; which al- 
thev'gh-it required more labour and charge, he fays, 
he fuon i< uind; it repaid the coft. This done he began 
to dip the foffes, and to fet up one row of turfs on 
the outfide- of tlie laid five feet ; namely, one row on 
each lule thereof, the green fide outmoft, a little re- 
clining-, fo as the Grais might grow. 
After "this? returning to the place .he began at, he 
orderedonc of the men to dig a fpitof the under-tnrf 
mould, and lay it between the turfs placed edgewife, 
as before defcribed, upon the two feet, which was 
purpolely dug in the middle, and prepared for the 
jets,, which the planter fet with two Quicks upon the 
furface, of the earth ahnoft upright, wJiilft another 
workman laid the mould forwards about twelve inches, 
and then fet two more, and fo continued. 
This being finifhed, . he ordered another row of turfs 
to be placed on each fide upon the top of the former, 
and filled ; the vacancy between the fets and turfs as 
high as their tops ; always leaving the middle, where 
r ho fets were planted, . hollow, and fomewhat lower 
than the fides of ' the banks by eight or teii inches, 
that- the- rain may defcend to their roots j which' is of 
great! advantage to their growth, and by. fa r better 
than by . the old method, where the banks are made 
too much Hoping; and the roots of the lets are feh 
clom wetted,- , even in a rnoifb ferilbh, the fummer fol- 
lowing i but if it prove dry, many of the fets, elpc- 
cialty the late planted," will pcrifh ; and even few of 
thole that had been planted in the beginning of 
April (the fummer happening t:o be fomewhat dry) 
< h aped. 

The pluming being thus advaneed, the next care is 
icuemp;, by letting a hedge of about twenty indies 
hip;h upon the -top of the bank on each fide thereof, 
leanin, 4 '; u little outward;; from the fets, which' will 
protect- them as well (if not: better) than a hedge of 
three feet or rnoie, Handing on the furl ace of the 
ground ; for a'whrle are railed with the turfs and foils 
about i wenty inches, and the hedj-e about tweiny 



inches more, it will make three feet four inches, fo" 
as ho cattle can approach the dead hedge to prejudice 
•it, unlejs they fet 'their feet in the ditch itfelf, which 
. . will be at leafl a foot and a half deep ; and from the 
bottom of the fbfs to the top of the hedge!, about four 
feet arid a. half, which they can hardly reach over to 
crop the Quick? as they might in the old way ; 
and befides, fuch a dead hedge will endure a y'ear 
longer. 

He fays, he had a hedge which had flood five years ^ 
and though nine or ten feet were fufheient for both 
ditches and banks, yet where the ground is but in- 
different, it is better hufbandry to take twelve feet, 
. which will allow of a bank at leafl: fix feet broad, and 
gives more icope to place the dead hedges farther from 
the fets, and the ditches being fhallow, will in two 
years time graze. 

As to the objection, that taking twelve feet waftes 
.too much ground, he affirms, that if twelve feet in 
breadth be taken for a ditch and bank, there will no 
more ground be wafted than by the common way ^ 
for in that a Quick is rarely fet, but there are nine 
feet between the dead hedges, which is entirely loft 
all the time of fencing ; whereas with double ditches, 
there remain at lean:- eighteen inches on each fide 
where the turfs were fet on edge, that bear more 
Grafs than when it lay on the flat. 
But, admitting it did totally lay wafle three feet of 
ground, the damage would be very iriconfiderable; 
hnce forty perches, in length, two hundred arid 
twenty, yards will make perches' 7, 25", 9', or 7 poles 
4 which at 1-3 £. and 4 d. the acre, amounts not to 
y d. 4- per annum. 

Now that this is not only the beft, but cheapeft way 
of Quick-fetting, will appear by comparing the' charge 
of both. . 
In the ufual way, the charge of a three feet ditch is 
4d; per pole, the owner providing fets ; if the work- 
man finds them, he will have for making the faid 
ditch and fetting them, 8 d. per pole ; and for hedg- 
ing, 2d. that is, for both fides, 4'd. the pole; 
which renders the charge of hedging, ditching, and 
fets, 12 d. the pole ; tha't'isi for" forty rods iri: length 
40 s. 

Then one load of wood out' of the copfe cofl'S.(with 
the carrriagc, though but two or three. miles diftance) 
1 os. which will , leldom hedge above eight poles 
(fingle hedge - 9 ) but allowing to do ten, to fence 
forty poles, there muft be at lead eight loads of wood, 
which co0:s'4l. making the whole expencefor ditch- 
ing, fencing,, and fetting forty poles, to be 61. reck- 
oning with die leail ; for fcarceany will, undertake to 
do it for lefs than 3 s. 6d. per pole, and then the 
forty poles cojl 7 1. 

Whereas with double ditches, both of them, with 
the plants included, will be done for 8 d. the pole, 
and the hufbandman get as good wages as with the, 
fingle ditch (for' though the labour about them is 
more, yet the making the table is faved,) which cofls 
1 3. 6s. 8d. and the" hedges being low, they will 
make belter wages at hedging for a penny a pole, 
than at 2 d. for common hedges, which comes to 6* s 
8 d. for hedging forty p6les on both fides. Thin 
one load of wood' will fence thirty poles at leafl, and 
forty hedged with two thirds of wood lefs than in the 
other way, and cofl: but 1 1. 6 s. 8 d. which makes 
the other whole charge of fets, ditching, fencing, 
and wood, but q l. 

QU r C K-JJ E A M. • See Sounus Sylvhstu ja. 

QlT J N C !<:- T R JK fi. See CVdon r a. 

qTlJ'INCUNX ORDER is a plantation of trees, 
difpoled originally in a fquai e, confiding of five trues, 
one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle, which 
difpofition, repeated again and again, forms ^ regu- 
lar grove, wood, or wildernols, and, when viewed 
by an angle of the fquare or jjarallelograin, prefentu 
equal or paral lei alleys. 

Or, the Quincunx is the figure of a plantation of 
trees dilpojed in Jeveral row. 1 ;, both length and 
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breadth wife, in fuch manner, that the firft tree of 
the fecond row commences in the centre of the fquare 
formed by the twofirft trees of the firft row, and the 
two firft of the third, reiembling the figure of the 
five at cards. This regular difpofition of trees was 
formerly more regarded than at prefent, and is ftill 
much in practice in France for planting trees to form 
a grove. : . 
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Trees planted in Quincunx are fuch as are planted in 
the following form : 
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RACEMIFEROUS fignifies bearing in 
clufters. 
RACEMUS, a clufter, is a ftalk divided 
or branched into feveral foot-ftalks, fuftain- 
ing the flowers or fruit fet together, as are the 
bunches of Grapes, Currants, Sec. The firft of thefe 
conditions diftinguifhes it from a fpike, the laftfrom 
a panicle. 

RADIATED FLOWERS are fuch as have 
feveral femiflorets fet round a difk in form of a ra- 
diant ftar, as arc the flowers of Daify, Cammomile, 
Sec. Thefe are called radiated difcous flowers thofe 
which have no fuch ray, are called naked difcous 
flowers, as the Wormwood, Mug wort, Tanfey, Sec. 

RADICLE denotes that part of the feed of a plant, 
which, upon its vegetation, becomes a little root, by 
which the tender plant at firll receives its nourifliment 
before the after- root be formed. This is that part 
of the feed, which, in making malt, (hoots forth, and 
is called the come or comb. 

R A D I S H. See Raphanus. 

R A D 1 S I-I (H O R S E.) See Cochlears. 

RAIN is generally accounted to be a crude vapour 
of the earth, but more cfpccially of the fea, drawn 
up from thence by the attractive power of the fun, or 
carried thitherward by pulfion, and wafted by the 
winds into the aerial region, by which fublimation 
and rarefaction, and the virtual qualities of the fun 
and air, it is formed into clouds. 
The crudities are difpelled, and thefe clouds fufpend 
and hang in the air, and though it may be thought 
impofiibJc that they fliould be lb fufpended in the air 
by reafon of their great weight and prefTure, yet it 
' wrll not appear fo on confideration. 
' When thefe vapours are thus drawn up to any confi- 
dcrable height by the ftrength of the air which is un- 
derneath them, and which ftill grows greater and 
greater, and by its motion, undulating this way and 
that way, they rife gradually through the air. 
This is demonftrablc by paper kites, which, after they 
* are paifed to about fixty feet high, rife eaficr and with 
greater fwiftnels, and the higher, ftill the better and 
itronger they fly. 

Thefe vapours, being this arrived into the upper re- 
' gions of the air, arc fooh aggregated and condenfed 
'into bodies and clouds. 

And though they arc blown here and there, they are 
ftill fufpended, till they are releafed from their im- 
prifonment by the genial difpofition of the fun, or by 
the natural warmth, humidity and rarefaction of the 
air. 

It is not to be doubted, but that the Rain drops out 
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of the clouds, becaufe we do not find it rain, but 
where clouds are to be feen, and by how much the 
fairer the weather is, the feldomer it rains. 
Rain is a very frequent and ufeful meteor, defend- 
ing from above in form of drops of water. 
Rain feems to differ from dew only in this, that dew 
falls at fome particular times, and in very fmall drops, 
fo as to be feen when it is down, but is fcarce per- 
ceivable while it is falling ; whereas Rain is grofler, 
and falls at any time. 

Rain is apparently a precipitated cloud, as clouds 
are nothing but vapours raifed from moifturc, waters, 
&e. and vapours are demonftratively nothing elfe but 
little bubbles, or veficulse detached from the waters 
by the power of the folar or fubterraneous heat, 
or both. 

Thefe veficulse, being fpecifically lighter than the at- 
mofphere, are buoyed up thereby till they arrive at 
a region where .the air is a juft balance with them 5 
and here they float, till by fome new agent they are 
converted into clouds, and thence into either Rain, 
fnow, hail, mill, or the like. 

But the agent in this formation of clouds, Sec, is a 
little controverted : the generality will have it the 
cold, which, conftantly occupying the fuperior re- 
gions of the air, chills and condenfes the veficulse at 
their arrival from a warmer quarter, congregates them 
together, and occafions feveral of them to coalefce 
into little mafles ; by this means their quantity of 
matter increafing in a greater proportion than their 
furface, they become an overload to the lighter air, 
and defcend into Rain. 

The coldnefs of the air may caufe the particles of the 
clouds to lofe their motions, and become lefs able to 
refift the gravity of the incumbent air, and confequent- 
ly to yield to its prefTure, and fall to the ground. 
The wind may collect the vapours in fuch abundance, 
as firft to form very thick clouds, and then to fqueczc 
thofe clouds together, till the watery particles make 
drops too big to hang in the air. 
But the grand caufe, according to Monf. Renault, 
is ftill behind ; he conceives it to be the heat of the 
air, which, after continuing for fome time near the 
earth, is at length carried up on high by a wind, and, 
there thawing the frozen villi or flocks of the half- 
frozen veficulse, reduces them into drops, which, 
coalefcing, defcend, and have their di Ablution per- 
fected in their progrefe through the lower and warm- 
er ftages of the atmofphere. 

Monfieur Le.CIerc and others afcribe this defcent 
of the clouds rather to an alteration of the atmo- 
fphere than of the veficulae, and fuppofe it to proceed 
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or elaftic force of 



from a diminution of the fpring, 
the air. 

This clafticity, which depends chiefly or wholly upon 
the dry terrene exhalations, being weakened, the at- 
iriolphcre links under its burden, and the clouds fall 
upon the common principle of precipitation. 
Now the little veficulas, by any or all of thefe means 
being once upon the defcent, will perfift therein, not- 
witbltanding the increafe of refinance thcy-every mo- 
ment meet withal in their progrefs through ftril den- 
ier and denfer parts of the atmofphere; ■ • — 
For as they all tend- to wards the lame point, viz. the 
center of the- earth; tfie farther they fall," tfte"iW6r~e 
coalitions will they make ; and the more coalitions, 
the more matter there will be under the fame furface, 
thefurface not only increafing as the iquares, but the 
iblidity as the cubes ; and tlie more matter under the 
iame furface, the lefs friction or refinance there will 
be to the fame matter. 

Thus, if the cold, the wind, &c. happen to act early 
enough to precipitate the veficula?, ere they are ar- 
• :vcd to an/ con/ulcrable height, the coalitions being 
/. v/ in fo fiiort a delcent, the drops will be propor- 
tionally fmall, and thus is formed what we call dew. 
If tlie vapours prove more copious, and rife a little 
hitfiu-r 4 we have a milt or fog. 
A liiiiv hi.jher ftill, and they produce a fmall Rain. 
Ii tlx y li her meet with cold or wind enough to con- 
denle or di'lioate them, they form a heavy, thick, dark 
iky, wind, nil fomctimcs feveral days or weeks. 
Hence we i:..:y account for many of the phenomena of 
the weathii, ' . g. Why a cold is always a wet fum- 
mer, and a warm a dry one, becaufe the principle of 
precipitation is had in the one cafe, and wanting in the 
other : 

Why we have ordinarily mod Rain about the equi- 
noxes, becaufe the vapours arife more plentifully than 
ordinary in the fpring, as the earth becomes loofened 
from the brumal conftipations, and becaufe, as the 
fun recedes from us in autumn, the cold increafing, 
the vapours that had lingered above, during the fum- 
mcr heats, arc now difpatched down. 
Why a fettled, thick, clofe Iky feldom ever rains, 
till it has been firft cleared, becaufe the equally con- 
fufed vapours muft firft be condenfed and congregated 
into feparate clouds to lay the foundation of Rain, by 
which means the reft of the face of the heaven is left 
open, and pervious to the rays of the fun, &c. 

. Monf. Le CI ere obferves, that all winds do not pro- 
duce Rains, but only fuch as collect a great quantity 
of vapours. Thus in Holland weft winds are rainy, 
becaufe they come from the ocean, and blow up the 

. vapours ; eafl winds blow clear, becaufe they come 
over vaft tracts of land ; north winds are rainy, be- 
caufe they come from the north fea, but not fo rainy 
as the weft, becaufe the cold north doth not yield fuch 
a quantity of vapours as the kinder climate of the 
[Britannic ocean ; fouth winds bring Rain too, for 
that they, confiding of vapours raifed by the heat of 
the fun in a hot quarter, and fo being elevated above 
others in the air, feem to lie upon our clouds, and 
prefs them down towards the earth. 
Again : Rain may be produced after this manner. If 
the vapours rife in fo great abundance as to reach and 
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mingle with the clouds above them, then they caufe 
Rain in very large drops, and this may happen in 
Hill fultry weather; for then the clouds, which are 
over our heads, have no fenfible motion, and in the 
mean time the heat fills the air with vapours, which, 
joining with the clouds, and fo being flopped in their 
progrefs, open a paflage for the ftores in the clouds 
to delccnd upon the earth. 

Sometimes alio the warm wind thaws the clouds into 
drops, as we fee fnow diflblved by heat % now by how 
much the thicker and fooner any fuch cloud was ga- 
thered, the Jarger are the drops that come from it, 
becaufe a greater ftore of vapours was condenfed 
there. From thence it is, that in fummer time we 
have fudden fliowers of Rain in very large drops. 
It ought alfo to be remembered, that in thole coun- 
tries which lie between the tropics, where they have 
the fun vertical, the Rain pours down for feveral weeks 
together more like pailfuls than drops. And it is ve- 
ry probable that this is the caufe 5 viz. becaufe at that 
time the fun draws up abundance of vapours, and ra- 
refies them extremely, fo that they are elevated as high 
as poflible, and then are precipitated at once, being 
too copious and heavy to hang in the air; and befides, 
there may fometimes be a concurrence of neighbour- 
ing vapours, which will be ready to croud into that 
part or the air, which is moft rarefied by the heat of 
the fun meeting with the vapours, which are raifed 
in .that place, and produce very great clouds and 
Rain . 

If any afk, How the drops of falling water come to 
be round, as in Rain ? it is anfvvercd, That this does 
not happen by any difpofition peculiar to the water, 
but becaule the drops are equally prefied by the air 
on every fide, and thereby forced into a round figure, 
the refiftance of the air being equal every way ; but 
others give other rcafons for it. 

In Rain there are two diftintt properties or fpecics ; 
the one which ferves for the diflblution of the falts of 
the earth, and the other is a terreftrial matter, which 
it meets with in its fublimation, which may with fome 
propriety be called either fait or nitre, and both thefe 
are ufeful in the bufinefs of vegetation. 
Rain is operative in diffolving the falts that are in the 
earth, and cools and bathes the cortex or fkin of all 
vegetables, and, by a fort of relaxation, caufes the 
fap to pafs up more freely, and by that means to 
grow, and (hoot the better. 

Thefe foggy humid vapours arifingoutof the ground, 
&c. of which Rain is formed, would inevitably flag- 
nate and poifon the whole face of the earth, were 
they not fublimated by the air, and drawn up by the 
affiftance of the fun into the upper regions, but, be- 
ing there rarefied, they are made of fecond ufe in 
vegetation. 

As to the quantity of Rain that falls, its proportion 
in feveral places at the fame time, and in the fame 
place at feveral times, we have ftore of obfervations, 
journals, &c. in the Memoires of the French Acade- 
my, the Philofophical Tran factions, &c. an idea of 
which take as follows : 

Upon meafuring then, the Rain falling yearly, its 
depth, at a medium, is found as in the following 
table : 
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Proportion 



in falling yearly, and its proportion in feveral places. 



■ * 



At Townly in Lancafhire, obferved by Mr. Townly - - - - 42 

Upminfter in Euex, by Mr. Dcrham - -- -- -- - 19 

Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr. Sceutcher ------- 32 

Pifa in Italy, by Dr. Mich. Angl. Tilli - 43 

Paris in France, by M. de la Hire - r , Q 

Lifle in Flanders, by M. de Vaiibin ---24 

Proportions of the Rain of feveral years to one another. 



Inches 




At Upminster. 

I 

1 9 Inches 03 Cent. 
18 69 

20 38 

23 99. 

15 81 

16 93 



At Paris. 

21 Inches 38 Cent. 
27 78 

18 5 i 

21 20 
14 82 




Proportion of the Rain of the feveral feafons to one another 




1708 



January 
February 
March" 
Aj>ril 

May ' 

Jdrie 



Half year 



Depth at 
Pifa. 

Inch. 
6 41 



Depth at 
Upminfter 


Depth at 
Zurich. 


Inch. 


Inch. 


2 28 


1 64 


O 46 


1 65 


2 03 




O 96" 


4 69 


2 02 


1 9 t 


2 32 


5 9' 

• 


l6 67 


17 31 
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Pifa. 



July 

Auguft 

September 

October 

November 

December 



Inch, 
o 00 



Half year 




mm * * * 



Depth at 


Depth at 


Upminfter 


Zurich. 


Inch. 


Inch. 


1 11 


3 50 


2 94 


3 *5 


! 4^ 


3 Q2 


0 23 


9 24 


0 86 


0 62 


11 97 


2 62 


8 57 


*5 35 J 



The Reverend Dr, Hales, in his. excellent Treatue of 
Vegetable Staticks., tells us, that the quantity of 
Rain and dew that falls, in a year is, at a medium, 
Z z inches, and that; the quantity of the earth's eva- 
poration in a year, is at leaft 9 + i inches, fince that 
is die rate, at which it evaporates in a fummer's cHy, 
from whir.h 9+4- Inches is to be deducted 3. 39 
inches, for circulating daily dew, there remains 6*. 2 
inches, which 6. 2 inches deducted from the quan- 
tity of Rain which falls, in a year, there, remains at 
leaft i,6j inches dep.th to. replenifti the earth with 
mdjiture for. vegetation, and to fupply fprings and 
rjvers.' 

Hence^wcfind. that 22 inches, depth of Rain, in a 
year is! fufficient for all the purpofes of nature in fuch 
flat countries as. is. that about Teddington near Hamp- 
ton-Court j but in the hill countries, as in Lancafhire, 
there falls 42, inches, depth, of Rain water, from 
which deducting feven inches. for evaporation, there 
remains. 35 inches depth of .water, befides great, fiip- 
plies.from much more plentiful dews than fall in plam 
countries. 

Which vaft ftores feem fo abundantly, fufficient to an- 
ftver the great quantity Jof water! which is conveyed 
away by fprings and. rivers from thofe hills, that, we 
need not have recourfe for fupplies to the great abyfs, 
whofe furface at high water is furmounted fome hun- 
dreds of feet by ordinary hills, and fome thoufands 
of feet by thofe vaft hills, from whence the longeft 
and greatcft rivers take their rife. 
RAINBOW, a meteor in form of a particoloured 
arch or femicircle, exhibited in a rainy iky oppofite 
the fun, by the rarefaction of his rays in the drops 
of falling rain. 

The Rainbow, Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, never ap- 
pears but where it rains in the funfliine, and may 
be rcprcfented artificially by contriving water to fall 
in little drops like rain, through which the fun mining 
exhibits a bow to the fpectator's eye placed between 
the fun and the drops, efpecially if a dark body, e. g. 
a black cloth be difpofed beyond the drops. 



Anton, de Dominis firft accounted for the Rainbow in 
161 he explained at large how it was formed by re- 
fraction and reflexion of the fun-beams in fpherical 
drops of water, and confirmed his explication by ex- 
periments made with glafs globes, &c. full of water, 
wherein he was followed by Des Cartes, who mended 
and improved upon his account. 
But as they were both in the dark as to the true ori- 
gin of colours, their explications are defective, and 
in fome things, erroneous, which, it it is one of the 

glories of the Newtonian doctrine of colours, to fup- 
ply and correct. r 

The following properties are afcribed to the Rain- 
bow : 

1. That, it-never- appears but in a place oppofite the 
fun; fo that, w j, en we look directly at it, the fun is 
always behind us. 

2. That when the Rainbow appears, it always rains 
iomewhere, 

3. That the conftant order of the colours is, that the 
outmoftis red or Saffron colour ; the next is yellow ; 
the third is green ; the fourth or inrnoft is Violet or 
blue; but thefe colours are : not equally bright. 

4. Two Rainbows appear -together, one of which is 
higher and. larger than the other, and.nicws the aforc- 
faid. colours, but in an inverted order. 

5. The Rainbow is always exactly round, but does 
not always appear equally entire, the upper or lower 
parts being very often wanting. 

6. Its apparent breadth is always the fame. 

7. That thofe, who ftand upon plain low ground, 

never fee above half its circle, and oftentimes not fo 
much. 

8. The higher the fun is above the horizon, the lefs 
of the circle is feen, and, if there be no cloud to 
hinder, the lower, the more of it. 

9. That never any Rainbow appears, when the fun is 
above 41 degrees 46 minutes high. 

Lunar (Rainbow :) The moon alfo fometimes exhibits 
the phenomena of an iris or bow by the refraction of 
her rays in the drops of rain in the night time. 

Ariftotie 
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Ariftotle fays, he was the firft that ever obfcrved itj 
and adds, that it never happens, i. e. vifible, but at 
the time of the fulJ moon, her light at other times 
being too faint to reMedc the fight. After two re- 
fractions and one reflexion, the lunar iris lias all the 
colours of the folar very diftinct and pleafant, only 
faint, in comparifon of the other, both from the dif- 
ferent intenfity of the rays, and the different difpofi- 
tion of the metlium. 

Marine (Rainbow) is a phamomenon fometimes ob- 
fcrved in a much agitated fea, when the wind, fweep- 
jng part of the tops of the waves, carries them aloft, 
fo'that the fun's rays falling upon them, are refracted, 
Sec. as in a common Ihower, and paint the colours 
of the bow. 

F. Bourzes, in the Philofophicai Tranfactions, ob- 
serves tli at the colours of the Marine Rainbow are 
kfs lively, diflincl:, and of lefs duration, than thofe 
of the common bow ; that there are fcarce above 
two colours diftinguifhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the fun* and a pale green on the oppofite fide. 
But thefe bows exceed as to number, there being 
fometimes twenty or thirty feen together they ap- 
pear at noon- day, and in a pofition oppofite to that 
of the common bow, i. e. the concave iide is turned 
upwards, as indeed it is neccflary it fliould be, from 
what may be faid in accounting for the appearance of 
the folar bow. 

R A M P I O N S. See Campanula radice esculenta. 
RAMSONS. See Allium. 

RAMUS, a branch, is the divifion of a ftalk; in 

trees it is often called a bough. 
R A N D I A. Houft Gen. 3Sov. 28. Lin. Gen. Plant. 

194. 

The Character^ are, 
The empalcment of the flower is permanent, of one leaf* 
cut into five fljort figments at the brim. The flower is 
funncl-fibaped, of one petal? cut into five parts at the top j 
it hath Jive fljort fiamina terminated by oblong ereft fum- 
mits, and an oval germen fupporting a cylindrical ftyle, 
the length of the tube divided into two parts at the top, 
crowned by- two obtufe unequal ftigmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oval capfulc with one cell, having a 
hard cover, including many comprefjed cartilaginous feeds 
furromded with pulp* 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: fection of 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five (lamina and one ftyle. 

Wc know but one Species of this genus at prefent 
• in the- Englifh gardens, viz. ^ 

Ramdia (Mitis) foliis ovatis emarginatis, fpinis gemi- 
natis, caule fruticofo. Rand i a with oval leaves which 
are indented at the top, fpines growing by pairs, and a 
fijrubby ftalk. Randia frutefcens, fpinis bij»gis, foliis 
fribrotundts fioribus albis. Houft. MSS. Shrubby 
Randia with double fpines, roundifij leaves, and white 
flowers. Sir Hans Slbane titles it in the Hiftory of Ja- 

' maica, Lycium forte, foliis fubrotundis intcgris, fpi- 
nis & foliis ex adverfo«fitis. Vol. i. p. 40. Boxthorn 
with roundifii entire leaves, which, as well as the fpines, 
arc placed by pairs. 

This plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, where 
the late Dr. Houftoun found it in plenty, and fent 
the feeds to Europe ; he gave this title to the genus 
in honour of Mr. Ifaac Rand, who was a curious bo- 
tanift. It was difcovercd by Sir Hans Sloane in the 
ifland of Barbadocs. 

Jc rifes with a fhrubby ftalk to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, covered with a whitifh bark. The 
branches come out oppofite from the fide of the ftalk, 
each pair eroding the other ; the leaves are of a thick 
confidence, about an inch Jong, and three quarters 
broad, a little indented at the top, and are placed by 
pairs {landing upon fhort foot ilalks. At the joints 
immediately under the leaves are* produced two fhort 
fpines (landing oppofite. The flowers are produced 
tram the fide of the branches ; they are fmall, white, 
tubulous, and divided at the brim (lightly into five 
parts. Thefe are fuccceded by oval berries about the 
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iize of a marble, having a brittle (hell, under a thirt 
. (kin, with one cell, inclofing many comprefled feeds 
furrounded with a black pulp. It is propagated by 
feeds, which (hould be fown early in the (pring in 
pots filled with light frefh earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving to water the earth 
frequently but gently, to promote the vegetation of 
the feeds. When the plants come up, they mufb 
have frefh air admitted to them every day When the 
weather is warm, and fhould be often refrefhed with 
water. In about a month's time after the plants are 
up, they will be fit to tran (plant, when they fhould 
be carefully fhaken out of the pots, and each plant- 
ed into a feparate fmall pot filled with light frefti 
earth, and then plunged into the hot-bed again, 
where they muft be fcrecned from the fun until they 
have taken new root; after which time, they mult 
have air and moiflurc in proportion to the warmth of 
the fcafon. The plants may remain in the hot- bed 
till toward Michaelmas, when the nights begin to be 
cold, at which time they fhould be removed into the 
ftove, and if they are plunged into the bark-bed, it 
will greatly forward their growth, though they will 
live in the dry ftove, if they are kept in a moderate 
temperature of heat. During the two firft feafons, 
while the plants are young, it will be proper to keep 
them conllantly in the ftove, but their leaves muft be 
wafhed whenever they contract filth ; this will bring 
them forward ; but, after the plants have obtained 
flrength, they may be expofed every Cummer to the 
open air in the warm eft pare of the year for two or 
three months, provided they are placed in a warm 
fituation, but in winter they mult be conflantly placed 
in a ftove, and kept in a moderate warmth, other- 
wife they will not live in this country. 
The leaves of this plant continue green throughout 
the year, which renders the plant valuable, becaufe 
it makes an agreeable variety in the winter feafon, 
when mixed with other tender plants. 
RANUNCULUS., Tourn. Inft. R. H. 285. tab." 
149. Lin. Gen. Plant. 619. [fo called, asfomefay, 
from Rana, Lat. a frog, on account of its delighting 
to grow in moifl places, which frogs frequent.] Crow- 
foot. 

The Characters are, 
• The cmpalemcnt of the flower is cbmpofed of five oval 
concave leaves \ the flower f?as five obtufe petals, which 
have a narrow bafe ; each of thefe have an open neeJa- 
rium upon their tails. It hath many fiamina, about 
half the length of the petals, terminated by oblong, cretf, 
twin fummits, and numerous germen collected in a bead 
having no fiyles, but are crowned by fmall reflcxed. ftig- 
mas. The germen afterward become feeds of uncertain 
irregular figures, faftcned to the receptacle by very fhort 
foot-ftalks. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fecTrion 
of Linnasus's thirteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many fiamina and germen. 
I (hall not here enumerate all the fpecies of this ge- 
nus, many of which are common weeds in moft parts 
of England, and others are ib in feyeral parts of 
Europe, fo are rarely admitted into gardens, there- 
fore I (hall only mention thofe forts which are culti- 
vated in gardens, or have double flowers. 
The Species are, 

1 , Ranunculus {Acris) calycibus patulis, pedunculis 
teretibus, foliis tripartito-multifidis, fummis lineari- 
bus. Lin. Flor. Suec. 466. flore pleno. Ranunculus 
with a fpreading empalcment, a taper foot-ftalk, many- 
pointed leaves divided by threes, and thofe at the top li- 
near and bearing a double flower. Ranunculushortenfis 
erectus, More pleno. C. B. P. 179. Upright Garden 
Ranunculus with a double flo wer. 

2. Ranunculus (Rcpens) calycibus patulis, pedunculis 
fulcatis, repenribus, foliis compofitis, Flor. Succ. 468. 
flore pleno. Ranunculus with a fpreading empalement, 
furrowed foot-ftalks, creeping fhoots, and compound leaves 
with a double flower. Ran u n c u 1 u s h o r ten fis incl in ans. 
C. B. P. 1 79. Inclining Garden Ranunculus. 
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3-. Ranunculus {Creticus) foliis radicalibus reniformi- 
bus crenatis fublobatis, caulinis tripartitis Janceolacis 
jntegerrimis, caule multifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 550. 
Ranunculus with kidney-Jbaped lower leaves, which are 
crenated and almoft divided i?ito lobes, but. thofe upon the 
flalks divided into three fpear-fhaped lobes which are entire, 
bearing many flowers on a flalk. Ranunculus afphodeli 
r ad ice Creticus. C. B. P. 181. Afphodel-rooted Ranun- 
culus of Crete. 

4. Ranunculus (Aconitifolius) foliis omnibus quinacis 
lanceolatis incilb-ferratis. Horc. Cliff. 229. flore 
pleno. Ranunculus with all the leaves divided into five 
fpear-Jhaped fegments which are flawed, and bear a dou- 
ble flower. Ranunculus folio aconiti, flore albo mul- 
tiplied C. B. P. 179. Ranunculus with a TVolfjbanc leaf 
and a double white flower, commonly called Mountain 
Ranunculus. 

5. Ranunculus (Gramincus) foliis lanceolatolinearibus 
feffilibus, caule erecto radice bulbofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
773. Ranunculus with linear leaves fitting clofe to the 

Jialk, which is crcR, having very long foot-flalks to the 
flowers. Ranunculus montanus, folio gramineo. 
C.B.P. 1S1. Mountain Ranunculus with a Grafs leaf. 

6. Ranunculus {Rut <cf alius) foliis fupra dccompolitis, 
caule fimpliciflimo unifolio, radice tuberofa. Horc. 
CI iff. 230. flore pleno. Ranunculus with leaves which 
are decompounded above, a Jingle flalk bearing one leaf 
and a tuberous root with a double flower. Ranunculus 
rutacco folio, flore pleno, luteo, minori. Flor. Bat. 
2, 3, Rue-leaved Ranunculus with a fmaller double yet* 

low flower. 

7. Ranunculus {Auricomus) foliis radicalibus renifor- 
mibus crenatis incifis, caulinis digitatis linearibus, 
caule multi flora. Horc. Cliff. 229. More pleno. Ra- 
nunculus with kiduey-Jhaped, crenated, lower leaves, thofe 
on the flalks handfhaped and linear, and Jlalks bearing 
many flowers. Ranunculus dulcis multiflorus. Tab. 
Icon. 53. Sweet -Jmelling Ranunculus bearing many flowers. 

8. Ranunculus {Amplexicaulis) foliis ovatis acuminatis 
amplexicaulibus, caule radice fafciculatA. Hort. Cliff. 
229. Ranunculus with oval, acute-pointed leaves which 
embrace the flalks, many flowers upon a flalk, and roots 
growing in bunches. Ranunculus montanus, folio plan- 
taginis. C. B. P. 1S0. Mountain Ranunculus with a 
Plantain leaf. 

9. Ranunculus (Gra?idiflorus) caule crcclo bifolio, fo- 
liis multifidis, caulinis aiternis feflilibus. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 492.' Ranunculus with an erctl flalk, having two 
leaves which are many-pointed, and thofe upon the flalks 
alternate fitting clofe. Ranunculus Oricntalis, aconiti 
folio, flore maxim o. To urn. Cor. 22. Eaft em Ranun- 
culus with a lVolffl>ane leaf and a large flower. 

10. Ranunculus {Sanguineus) foliis ternatis biternatif- 
que, foliolis trifidis obtufis, caule fimplici. Ranuncu- 
lus with leaves placed by threes, which are divided again 
into twice trifoliate leaves, ending in three obtufe points, 
with a flmpleftalk. Ranunculus afphodeli radice, flore 
fanguineo. C.B.P. 281. Afpbodcl-rooted Ranunculus 

with a bloody flower. 

11. Ranunculus {ylflaticus) foliis ternatis biternatifque, 
foliolis trifidis incifis, caule inferne ramofo. Lin. Sp. 
552. Ranunculus with trifoliate and twice trifoliate leaves, 
nvhofe lobes are trifld, cut, and a flalk branching at the 
bottom. Perflan Ranunculus. 

The firft fort is a variety of the common upright 
Meadow Ranunculus, which grows naturally in eve- 
ry pafture j but as this hath double flowers, fo it 
is cultivated in gardens. The (talks of this are 
erecl, and rife more than a foot high ; the lower 
leaves have very long foot-flalks ; they are divided 
into feveral fegments, refembling thofe of the Aco- 
nite, or Monk's- hood ; the leaves toward the top of 
the flalk are cut into linear fegments to the bottom ; 
the ftalk branches at the top into feveral foot- 
flalks, which are terminated by double yellow flow- 
ers. Thefe appear in May, and if they (land in a 
fhady fituation, will continue a month in flower ; 
and many times in moifl feafons, there are fmall 
flowers rifing out of the middle of the -others. This, 
is propagated by parting of the roots in autumn, 
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and mould be planted in a moifl foil and a fhady 
fituation. 

The fecond fort is a variety of the common creeping 
Crow-foot, which grows naturally in cultivated fields 
in moll parts of England. The moots from the root 
of this fort trail upon the ground, and put out roots 
from every joint in the manner of the Strawberry, fo 
that when it is once introduced into a garden, it will 
multiply fafl enough j the leaves and ftalks are hairy, 
the flowers are yellow and double, but fmall. lc 
flowers the latter end of May. 

The third fort grows naturally in Crete ; this hath an 
Afphodel root ; the lower leaves are large, kidney- 
fhaped, and a little hairy, about three inches long 
and four broad ; they are deeply crenated on then- 
borders, and are divided almofl into five lobes, and 
have long foot-flalks which are hairy. The flalks 
rife about nine or ten inches high, and are garnifhed 
with two or three leaves, which are cut into three feg- 
ments, and are entire 5 the top of the ftalk divides into 
feveral foot-flalks, each fultaining one large, pale, 
yellow flower. This fort flowers the beginning of 
June. It is propagated by offsets from the roots, in 
the fame way as the Garden Ranunculus, and mould 
be planted in a warm border, otherwife the froft will 
deftroy the roots. 

The fourth fort grows naturally upon the Alps, with 
a fingle flower, but the double has been obtained by 
feeds, and is preferved in many curious gardens for 
the beauty of its flowers. This is by fome gardeners 
called the Fair Maid of France ; it hath a perennial 
root, compofed of many flrong fibres 5 the leaves are 
divided into five fpear-fhaped lobes ; the four fide 
lobes are upon foot-ilalks coming from the fide of 
the principal ftalk, and the middle one terminates it ; 
they are deeply fawed on their edges, and have feve- 
ral longitudinal veins. The flalks rife a foot and a 
half high, and branch out at the top into three or 
four divifions, at each of which there is one leaf, of 
the fame fhape with the lower, but fmaller. The 
flowers are pure white, and very double, each (land- 
ing "pon a fhort foot-flalk. It flowers in May. This 
is propagated by parting the roots in autumn, as loon 
as the leaves decay, and mould be planted in an call 
border and a loamy foil, not too llirf. 
The fifth fort grows naturally on the Alps this has 
a perennial root •, the leaves are long and narrow like 
thofe of Grafs, fitting clofe to the ftalks, which rife 
a little more than a foot high, dividing at the top into 
three or four flender foot-flalks, which arc terminated 
by fingle yellow flowers like thofe of the common But- 
terflower. This flowers the beginning of May. There 
is a double flower of this kind in the Paris Garden, 
but wefhave not yet got it in England. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Auflria, and alfo 
in the Levant. This hath a tuberous root, the leaves 
decompounded and fmooth ; the flalks rife near a foot 
high, and have one leaf of the fame fliape with the 
lower, but fmaller ; the flalk is terminated by one 
double flower, about the fize of the common Butter- 
flower, but of a fine bright yellow colour. This 
flowers in the end of May. It is propagated by oft - 
fets from the roots in the fame way as the Garden Ra- 
nunculus, and mufl be planted in a warm border, 
otherwife thefrofl will deflroy the roots in winter. 
The feventh fort is a variety of the common fwoet 
Wood Ranunculus, which hath a double flower. Tins 
is a very hardy plant ; it may be eafily propagated by 
the root, and fhould have a loamy foil and a fhady 
fituation. 

The eighth fort grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Apenninc Mountains, where it feldom riles more than 
fix inches high ; the leaves are narrow, and but one 
flower upon a flallj ; but when it is planted in a gar- 
den, the flalks rife a foot and a half high, and are gar- 
nifhed with oval acute-pointed leaves, three inches 
long, and one inch and a half broad, fmooth, of a 
grayifh colour, embracing the flalks with their bafe ; 
this branches out at the top into feveral foot-flalks, 

each fuflaining one white flower. This flowers in the 

middle 
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middle of April, and continues near a month in 
beauty, if planted in a fhady place. It is propagated 
by parting of the roots in autumn, foon after the 
leaves decay, and may be planted on a fhady border, 
where it will thrive exceedingly. 
The ninth fort was difcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant ; this hath a perennial root, from which 
arife leveral leaves, cut into many points like thofe of 
Wolfsbane ; the (talk rifes a foot high, and is garnifhed 
with two leaves which lit clofe together, and are al- 
ternate. This is terminated by one fmgle yellow 
flower, much larger than that of theButtertiower, and 
blows in May. It is propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn, and fhould be planted in a light loamy 

foil. 

The tentlji fort is common in the Englifh gardens, and 
was fome years pad more fo than at p relent ; for fince 
the Perfian Ranunculus has been introduced here, and 
fo many fine varieties have been obtained from feeds, 
they have aim oft banifhed this fort out of the gardens. 
It hath a grumous root like the Perfian fort ; the 
leaves are divided by threes, and thole are twice 
again divided by threes, and are obtufc-pointed ; the 
ftalje rifes about nine inches high, terminated by one 
large double red flower. This appears the latter end 
of April, and have fometimes one or two very fmall 
flowers branching out from the fide. 
The eleventh fort was originally brought from Perfia, 
but fince it has been in Europe, has been greatly im- 
proved by culture, and many new flowers obtained 
from feeds, amongft which are many with femidouble 
flowers, which produce feeds ; and from thele there 
are fucli prodigious varieties of new flowers annually 
obtained, which are fo large, and' of fuch variety of 
beautiful colours, as to exceed all other flowers of that 
fcafon, and even vie with the molt beautiful Carna- 
tions ; thele are many of them finely fecnted, and the 
roots, when ftrong, generally produce twenty or 
thirty flowers upon each which, fucceeding each 
other, continue in beauty a full month or longer, ac- 
cording to the heat of the feafon, or the care taken to 
defend them from chc injuries of the weather; all 
which excellent qualities have rendered them fo valu- 
able, that the old forts are almoft difrcgarded except 
in fome old gardens. 

All the very double flowers never produce feeds, fo 
that they are only multiplied by offsets from their 
roots, which they generally produce in great plenty, 
if planted on a good foil, and duly attended in winter. 
The feafon for planting their roots is any time in Oc- 
tober, for if they are planted fooncr, they are apt to 
come up in a fhort; time, and grow pretty rank before 
winter, whereby they will be in greater danger of fuf- 
fering by froft ; and if they are planted much later, 
they will be in danger of perilhing under ground ; fo 
that you fhould not keep them out of the ground 
any longer than the beginning or middle of October. 
The beds in which the Perfian Ranunculus roots are 
planted, ihould be made with frefli, light, fandy 
earth, at leaft three feet deep : the beft foil for them 
may be compofed in this manner, viz. Take a quan- 
tity of frefli earth from a rich upland paflure, about 
fix inches deep, together with the green fward ; this 
Ihould be laid in a heap to rot for twelve months be- 
fore it is mixed, obferving to turn it over very often, 
to fweeten it and break the clods ; to this you fhould 
add a fourth part of very rotten neats dung, and a 
proportionable quantity of feaor drift-fand, according 
as the earth is lighter or ftiffer; if it-be light and in- 
clining to a fand, there Ihould be no fand added ; 
but if it be a hazel loam, one load, of fand will be 
fufficient for eight loads of earth ; but if the earth is 
ftrong and heavy, the fand ihould be added in a 
greater proportion 5 this fhould be mixed eight 
months or a year before it is ufed, and fhould • be of- 
ten turned over, in order to unite their parts well to- 
gether before it is put into the beds. 
The depth which this fhould be laid in the beds, muft 
be about three feet, and fhould be below the furf ace, 
in proportion to the drynefs or moifture of the place 
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where the beds are fituated j for in dry ground it fhould 
be two feet eight inches below the liirface, and the* 
beds raifed four inches above ; but in a moift place 
they fhould be two feet below, and one foot above 
the ground 5 and in this cafe, it will be very proper 
to lay fome rubbifh and ftones in the bottom of each 
bed, to drain off the moifture ; and if upon this, at 
the bottom of the beds, fome very rotten neats dung 
is laid two or three inches thick, fhe roots will 
reach this in the fpring, and the flowers will be the 
fairer. This earth I would by no means advife to 
be fcreened very . fine, only in turning it over each 
time, you fhould be careful to break the clods, and 
throw out all large ftones, which will be fufficient $ 
for if it is made very fine, when the great rains in 
winter come on, it will caufe the earth to bind into 
one folid lump, whereby the moifture will be detained, 
and the roots, not being able to extend their tender 
fibres, will rot. Of this I have had many examples, buc 
one particularly to my colt : when I had procured a 
fine parcel of thefe roots from abroad, and being 
defirous of having them thrive very well, I took 
great pains to fcrcen the earth of my beds very fine, 
which I had laid above two feet deep, and planted a 
good part of my roots therein •, but the feafon ad- 
vancing, and having a great deal of other bufinefs 
upon my hands, I did not fcrcen the earth of all my 
beds, but planted fome of them without doing any 
thing more than raking them ; and the fuccefs was, 
that rhe roots in thole beds which were fcreened did, 
great part of them, entirely rot ; and the remaining 
part were fo weak, as not to produce any good flowers ; 
whereas thole which were planted in the beds which 
were not fcreened, did thrive and flower very well, 
and fcarce any of the roots failed, though the earth of 
all the beds was the fame, and were in the fame fitu- 
ation, both with regard to wind and fun ; fo that the 
damage which thole roots fuftained, was owing en- 
tirely to the finenefs of the earth 5 and this I have fe- 
veral times fince obferved in other gardens. 
I am aware that this depth of three feet, which I have 
here directed to make the beds of thefe flowers, will 
be objected to by many perfons, on account of the ex- 
pence and trouble of preparing them, as alfo fup- 
pofing it neceflliry to make the beds fo deep, for 
flowers whole roots are fmall ; but if they will give 
thcmlelves the trouble of making the experiment, by 
preparing one bed in this manner, and another in the 
common way, and plant them both with the fame 
flowers, they will foon be convinced of their error, 
by the fuccefs of the flowers. For in the beds which 
have been prepared of this depth, I have feen one 
root produce upward of fifty flowers, each of which 
grew near a foot high, and were extremely large and 
fair; whereas in the common method of culture, they 
are thought to do very well when they produce eight 
or ten flowers on each root, and thefe grow fix inches 
high ; but if a perfon will .trace the length of the 
fmall fibres of thefe roots, he will find them extend 
three or four feet downwards. And as it is by thefe 
diftant fibres that the nourilhment is taken in, for the 
increafe and ftrength of the flowers ; fo if thefe meet 
with a poor barren foil below, they fhrink, and the 
flowers are ftarved for want of proper nourifhment 
in the fpring, when it is moft required. 
The beds being thus prepared, fhould lie a fortnight 
to fettle before the roots are planted, that there may 
be no danger of the earth fettling unequally after they- 
are planted ; which would prejudice the roots, by 
having hollow places in fome parts of the bed, to whicli 
the water would run and lodge, and fo rot the roots 
.there. Then having levelled the earth, laying the 
furface a little rounding, the beds Ihould be marked 
out in rows by a line, at about fix inches diftance each 
way, fo that the roots may be planted every way in 
ftrait lines ; then you fhould open the earth with your 
fingers at each crofs, where the roots are to be plant- 
ed, at about two inches deep, placing the roots ex- 
actly in the middle, with their crowns upright - 9 then 

with the head of a rake you fhould draw the earth up- 
on 
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oa the lurface of the bed level, whereby the top of 
the roots will be covered with earth near two inches, 
which will be fufficient. This work fhould be done 
in dry weather, becaufe the earth will then work bet- 
ter than if it were wet ; but the fooner after planting 
there happens to be rain, the better it will be for the 
roots for if it fhould prove dry weather long after, 
and the earth of the beds be very dry, the roots will 
be fubject to mould and decay ; therefore in fuch a 
cafe it will be proper to give a little water to the beds, 
if there 'fhould no rain happen in a fortnight's time, 
which indeed is very rare at that feafori of the year, fo 
that they will feldom be in danger of fufferingthat way. 
When the roots are thus planted, there will no more be 
required until toward the end, of November,' by which 
time they will begin to heave the ground, and the buds 
of their leaves appear ; when you mould lay a little of 
the frefli earth, of which the beds were compofed, 
about half an inch thick over the beds, which will 
greatly defend the crown of die root from frofl: and 
when you perceive the buds to break through this fe- 
cond covering, if it fhould prove very hard froft, it will 
be very proper to arch the beds over with hoops, and 
cover them with mats, but eipccially in the fpring, 
when the llower-buds will begin to appear ; for if 
they are expofed to too much froft, or blighting winds 
at that fealbn, their Mowers feldom open fairly, and 
many times their roots are deftroyed. 
In the beginning of March the flower-ftems will be- 
gin to rife, at which time you fhould carefully clear 
the beds from weeds, and ftir the earth with your 
fingers between the roots, being very careful not to 
injure them i this will not only make the beds appear 
handfome, but alfo greatly ftrengthen their Mowers in 
blowing-, and if ;hc nights prove frofty, the beds fhould 
be covered with mats every evening, and fliaded from 
the fun in the heat of the day. When the Mowers 
are pafl and the leaves are withered, you fliouldtake 
up the roots, and carefully clear them from the earth ; 
then fpread them upon a mat to dry, in a fhady place ; 
after which they may be put up in bags or boxes in a 
dry room, until the October following, which is the 
feafon for planting them again. % 
Thefe Perfian forts are not only propagated by offsets 
from the old roots, but arc alio multiplied by feeds, 
which the femi-double kinds produce in plenty ; 
therefore, whoever is defirous to have thefe in perfec- 
tion, fhould annually low their feeds, from which new 
varieties will be every year produced but in order 
thereto, you fhould be careful in laving your feed, 
or in procuring it from fuch perfons as underftand 
how to fave it ; thac is, who will be careful not to 
leave any flowers for feeds, but fuch as have five or 
fix rows of petals at ieaft, and are well coloured ; 
for fince thefe Mowers increafe pfentifully, it is not 
worth the trouble to low any indifferent feeds, 
caufe there can be but little hopes of obtaining 
good Mowers from them. 

Being prepared with feeds, about the middle of Au- 
gull, which is the proper feafon for fowing them, you 
lhould get fome large pots, Mat feed-pans, or boxes. 
Thefe fhould be filled with light rich earth, levelling 
the furface very even ; then fow the feeds thereon 
pretty thick, and cover it about a quarter of an inch 
thick with the fame light earth j after which, you 
fhould remove thefe pots, pans, or boxes, into a 
ihady fituation, where they may have the morning 
fun until ten of the clock ; and if the feafon prove 
dry, you muft often refrefh them gently with water, 
being very careful in doing of this," not to walh the 
feeds out of the ground. In this fituation the pots 
fhould remain until the beginning of October, py 
which time the plants will fometimes begin to come 
up, (though Soften the feeds, will remain in the earth j 
until the. end of "November, before the plants ap- 
pear i) but then you fhould remove the pots into a 
more open expofufe, where they may have the full 
fun, which at that"' time is neceffary to exhale the 
moifture of the earth j but toward the middle of No 7 
veinber* when you are apprchenfivc of frofty the pots 
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fhould be removed under a common hot-bed frame, 
where they may be covered with the glafles in the 
night time, and alfo in bad weather * but in the day, 
when the weather is mild, they fhould be entirely 
opened, otherwife the plants will draw up too weak. 
The only danger they are in, is violent rains and 
f rolls the fir 11 often rotting the tender plants, and 
the frofl will often turn them out of the ground, 
. therefore they ihould be carefully guarded againil 
both thefe. 

In the fpring, as the feafon grows warm, thefe pots 
fhould be expofed to the open air, placing them at 
firfl near the fhelter of a hedge, to protect them from 
the cold winds ; but toward the beginning or middle 
of April, they fhould be removed again into a more 
fliady firuation, according to the warmth of the feafon ; 
and if it fhould prove dry, they muft be fomerimes 
refrcflied with. water s. but you fhould be careful not 
to give it them in great quantities, which is very apt 
to rot thefe tender roots; and in the latter end of 
April or beginning of May, they fhould be placed 
where they may have only the morning fun 5 in which 
place they may remain till their leaves decay, when 
they may be taken out of the earth, and the roots 
dried in a fliady place ; after which they may be put 
up in bags, and prefcrved in a dry place till the Oc- . 
tober following, when they muft be planted in the 
manner before directed for the old roots 
The fpring following thefe roots will Mcwer, at which 
time you fhould carefully mark fuch of them as are 
worthy to be preserved, and the fmgle, or bad co- 
loured flowers may be pulled and thrown away, which 
is the furell method of removing them from the good 
forts ; for if they are permitted to remain together 
until their leaves decay, there may be fome offsets of 
the bad ~fdrts mixed with the good Mowers. You 
fhould not fuIFer thofe Mowers, which you intend to 
blow fine the fucceeding year, to bear feeds, if the/ 
are inclinable fo to do, but cut off the Mowers when 
they begin to decay ; for thofe roots which have pro- 
duced leeds, feldom Mower well afterwards 5 nor 
will the principal old root, which has Mowered 
ftrong one year, ever blow fo fair as will the offsets, 
which is what ihould be principally obferved, when a 
pcrfon pu rebates any of thefe roots ; for a great part 
of the complaints made by thofe who have bought 
thefe roots at a dear rate, is principally owing to this. 
For the perfons who fold them, being apprifed of this 
matter, have parted with their old roots to their pur- 
chafers, and rcferved the offsets for their own ufe 5 
which old roots have fo much degenerated from 
what they were the preceding year, as to caufe a fuf- 
picion, whether the perfons they were purchafed from 
had not changed the roots : and this degeneracy al- 
ways attends thefe Mowers, after having flowered ex- 
tremely large and fair, or that they have been per- 
mitted to feed ; fo that it is abfolutely neceMary to 
fow feeds every year, in order to preferve a fuccefllon 
of good Mowers. 

The manner of preparing the beds, and the diflance 
and method of planting the roots, having been alrea- 
dy directed, I mall not repeat it here, but only ob- 
fcrvc, that thefe Mowers being tender, muft be pro- 
tected from hard frofls, and cutting Miarp winds, ef 
pecially after ChriMmas, when their Mower-buds are 
forming 5 for if they are neglected at that feafon, 
their Mowers will rarely prove fair ; nor fliould you 
furfer them to receive too much wet in winter or 
fpring, which- is equally as injurious to them as froft. 
In planting thefe roots you ihould obferve to place 
the femi-double kinds, from which you intend to fave 
feeds, in feparate beds by themfelves, and not inter- 
mix them with the double Mowers, becaufe they will 

' require to be treated in a different manner j for when 
the Mowers of the femi-double kinds begin to fade,^ 

. you ihould carefully guard them from too much wet i * 
for if they are permitted to receive hard rains, or are 
watered at that feafon, the feeds rarely come to 
maturity, or they are fo weak* thac fcarce one in 
fifty ^of them will grow. 

When 
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When the feed begins to ripen (which may be eafily 
known by feparating from the axis and falling) you 
mould look it over every day, gathering it as it ri- 
pens ; for there will be a confiderable diitance in the 
feeds of the fame bed coming to maturity, at leaft a 
fortnight, and fometimes three weeks or a month. 
When you gather the feed, it fhould not be expofed 
to the fun, but fpread to dry in a lhady place ; af- 
ter which, you muft put it up where the vermin can* 
not come to it, until the time of fowing it. 
By this method of fowing feeds every year, you will 
not only increafe your flock of roots, but alfo raife 
new varieties, which may be greatly mended by 
changing the feeds into frelh ground ; for if a perfon 
continually fows his feed in the lame garden many I 
years, they will not produce near fo fine flowers as if 
he procured his feeds at fome diitance, which is alio 
the cafe with moil" other plants. 

It will alfo be necefi'ary to take away all the earth 
out of the beds in which the roots were blown the 
preceding year, and put in new, if you intend to plant 
Ranunculufes there again ; othcrwife they will not 
thrive near fo well, notwithstanding you may add 
fome new compoft to the beds, and this is what all 
the curious florifts continually obiervc. 
RAPA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 228. tab. 112. Brafiica. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 734. Turnep* in French, Navet. 

The Char actu its are, 
The cmpalancnt of the flower is three-leaved, coloured, and 
ercti. The flozver bath four -plain fpr coding petals, which 
arc narrow at their bafe and entire. It has four oval 
honey glands, fitttatcd between the flaw inn and fly le, and 
fix creti azvl-Jhaped ftamina ; the two which are oppofite 
are the length of the empalenient, the other four arc lon- 
ger, terminated by creel acute-pointed fun/mi ts. It hath a 
taper germen, fupporting a port thick flyle, crowned by 
ah entire headed Jligma. The germen afterward becomes 
a long taper pod deprejfed on the fides, opening in two 
cells, which are filled with roundiflj feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fifteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two Ihort and four longer 
itamina, and the feeds are in oblong pods ; and he joins 
this genus to the BrafTica, which, in a fyftcm of botany 
may be allowable, though not in a treadle of gar- 
dening. 

The Species arc, 

1. Rapa {Rotunda) radice caulefccnte orbiculata de- 
preflu carnosa. Turncp with an orbicular, deprejjed, fleJJjy 
root. Rapa fativa rotunda radice Candida. C. B. P. 
89. Garden Turncp with a white root. 

2. Rap a (Oblonga) radice oblonga carnosa. Turncp with 
en oblong flef/jy root. Rapa fativa, oblonga, feu fec- 
mina. C. B. P. 90. Turnep with an oblong root, or fe- 
male T urnep. 

3. Rapa (Napns) radice caulefcente fufiformi. Turncp 
with a fpindlc-fiaped root. Napus fativa, radice alba, 
C. B. P. 95. Garden Naphezu with a white rooty com- 
wonly called French Turncp. 

The firft is the Turnep which is commonly cultivated 
in the fields, of which there are the following varie- 
ties, viz. The round, red, or purple-topped Turnep, 
the green-topped Turnep, the yellow Turncp, the 
black-rooted Turnep, and the early Dutch Turncp. 
The laft fort is commonly fown early in the fpring, 
to fupply the markets in May and June, but is never 
cultivated for a general crop. The red-rooted Tur- 
nep was formerly more cultivated in England than at 
prefent ; for fince the large green-topped Turnep has 
been introduced, all the fkilful farmers prefer it to 
the other forts the root of this will grow to a large 
fize, and continue good much longer than the other 
forts. The next to this is the red or purple- topped 
Turnep, which will alfo grow large, and are ex- 
tremely good for fome time j but the roots of this 
will become ftringy much fooner than thofe of the 
green-topped. The long-rooted Turnep, the yellow 
Turnep, and the blackifli -rooted Turnep, are now 
rarely cultivated in England, neither of them being 
fo good for the table or for feed as the red, and par- 



ticularly the green-topped Turnep, though there arc 
lome few peribns who fow them for the lake of vari- 
ety. The early Dutch Turnep is chiefly fown in the 
fpring, to fupply the table before any of the forts can 
be procured ; and when they are drawn off young, 
are tolerably good ; but if they arc left to grow large, 
they are ftringy and very rank, fo are unfit for ufe. 
The French Turnep is not much cultivated in Eng- 
land, but in France and Holland they are in great 
efteem, efpecially for foups ; their roots being mi all, 
are boiled whole in the foup, and fo ferved up to the 
table ; thefe muft alfo be ufed while they are young, 
otherwife they will become rank and ftringy. 
Thefe are by fome fuppofed to be only varieties 
which have been accidentally obtained from feeds, 
therefore I have not enumerated them as diftinct fpe- 
cies ; but yet I am certain they are conftant where 
care is taken in the faving of their feeds, not to fufter 
any mixture of plants to ftand for feeds : I have fown 
of three or four forts fcveral years, and have always 
found them retain their differences •, however, it is 
not eafy to determine, if fome of thefe were not by 
culture firft obtained from the feeds of the common 
white Turnep. The yellow Turnep feems moll un- 
likely to have been an accidental variety, for I have 
never known this alter, and the roots are vellow 
within, whereas all the* other have white fiefh, not- 
withstanding their outfides are of very different co- 
lours. 

The long-rooted Turnep is, I think, a diftinct fpe- 
cies, the form of the root, and its manner of growth 
being totally different from the other forts. 1 have 
fecn thefe roots as long as thofe of lbmc i'arlheps, and 
nearly of the fame lhapc; thefe run deep into the 
ground, lb are unlit for feeding cattle ; and unlefs 
they are ufed very young, become ftrong, i'o not pro- 
per for the table, which has occalioned their being 
rejected of late years. 

The green-topped Turnep grows above the ground 
more than any of the other, which renders it prefer- 
able for feeding cattle, and being the ibfreft and 
fweeteft root when grown large of any of the kinds, is 
moft eftecmed for the table ; but in very fevere win- 
ters, they are in greater danger of fullering by fro ft, 
than thofe whofe roots lie more in the ground, efpe- 
cially if they are not covered by mow * for when the/ 
are frequently hard frozen and thawed, it caufes them 
to rot fooner than thofe whofe flefii is lefs tender and 
fweet. I have feen the roots of this fort, which were 
more than a foot diameter boiled, and were as fweet 
and tender as many of the fmalleft roots. 
Turneps delight in a light, fandy, loamy foil, which 
muft not be rich, for in a rich foil they grow rank 
and are iticky ; but if it be moift, they will thrive the 
better in fummer, efpecially in frefli land, where they 
arc always fweeter than upon an old worn out, or a 
rich foil. 

The common fcafon for fowing of Turneps, is any 
time from the beginning of June till the middle of 
Auguft, or a little later, though it is not advifeable to 
fow them much after ; becaufe, if the autumn fhould 
not prove very mild, they will not have time to ap- 
ple of a proper fize before winter j nor will the roots 
of thofe which are fown after the end of July grow 
very large, unlefs the froft keeps off long in autumn. 
But, notwithftanding this is the general feaibn in which 
the greatcft part of Turneps are fown in the country, 
yet about London they arc fown fucceflivcly from 
March to Auguft, by thofe who propagate them to 
fupply the markets with their roots but there js a 
great hazard of lofing thofe which are ibwn early in 
the year, if the feafon fhould prove dry, by the fly, 
which will devour whole fields of this plant while 
young •, fo that where a final 1 quantity for the fupply 
of a family is wanted, it will be abfolutely neceffary 
to water them in dry weather ; and where a perfon 
fows thofe feeds in April and May, it fhould always 
be upon a moift foil, otherwife they feldom come to 
good, the heat of the weather at that fcafon being 
too great for them upon a dry foil but thofe which 
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are intended for the general crop, are Town toward the 
latter end of June, when they commonly receive fome 
rcfrefhing fhowers to bring them forward ; without 
which, it is very common to have them all deftroyed. 
Thefe feeds ihould always be fown upon an open 
fpot of ground ; for if it is near hedges, walls, 
buildings, or trees, they will draw up, and be very 
long topped, but their roots will not grow to any fize. 
They are Town in great plenty in the fields near Lon- 
don, not only for the ufe of the kitchen, but for cat- 
tle in winter, when there is a fcarcity of other food ; 
and by this way is become a great improvement to 
barren fandy lands, particularly in Norfolk, where, 
by the culture of Turneps only, many perfons have 
doubled the yearly value of their ground. 
The land upon which this feed is fown, mould be 
ploughed in April, and twy-fallowed in May, that is, 
once more ploughed, and twice well harrowed, and 
made very line ; then the feed fhould be fown pretty 
thin (for it being fmall, a little will fow a large piece 
of ground two pounds of this feed is full fufficient 
for an acre of any land, but one pound is the com- 
mon allowance.) The feed muft be harrowed in as 
ibon as it is fown, with a fhort tined harrow, and the 
ground rolled with a wooden roll, to break the clods 
and make the furfacc even. In ten days or a fort- 
night after fowing, the plants will come up, at which 
time, if the feafon fhould prove dry, they will be 
in great danger of being deftroyed by the fly, which 
is too often the cafe with this crop ; but if it fo hap- 
pen, the ground mull be fowed again ; for the feed 
being cheap, the chief expence is the labour; but 
the ground fhould be firft harrowed to loofen it, es- 
pecially if it is ftifF land ; there have been many di- 
rections given for to prevent this deftruction, but 
fcarce one has fuccecded on trial. 
When the plants have got four or five leaves, they 
fhould be hoed to deftroy the weeds, and to cut tip 
the plants where they are too thick, leaving the re- 
maining ones about fix or eight inches afunder 
each way, which will be room enough for the plants 
to ihind for the firft hoeing ; and the fooner this is 
performed, when the plants have four leaves, the 
better they will thrive ; but in the fecond hoeing, 
which muft be performed about a month after the firft, 
they mould be cut up, fo that the remaining plants 
may ftand fourteen or fixteen inches diftance, or more, 
especially if they are defigned for feeding of cattle ; 
for where the plants are allowed a good diftance, the I 
roots will be proporiionably large, provided the 
ground is good •, fo that what is loft in number, will 
be overgained by their bulk, which is what I have I 
often obferved. But in fuch places where they are 
fown for the ufe of the kitchen, they need not be left 
at a greater dillance than a foot, becaufe large roots 
are not fo generally efteemcd for the table. 
Jt is not many years firce the practice of fowing 
Turneps for feeding of cattle has been of general ufe; 
how it happened that this improvement fhould have 
been fo Jong neglected in every part of Europe, is I 
not cafy to determine ; fmcc it is very plain, that I 
this piece of hulbandry was known to the an- 
tients. For Columella, in treating of the feveral 
kinds of vegetables which are proper for the field, 
recommends the cultivating Rapa in plenty •, becaufe 
(fays he) thofe roots which are not wanted for the ta- 
ble, will be eaten by the cattle. And yet this plant I 
was not much cultivated in the fields till within a 
century part nor is the true method of cultivating 
Turneps yet known, or at lead not practifed, infome 
of the diltant counties of England at this time. For 
in many places the feed is fown with Barley in the 1 
fpring, and thofe plants which come up, and live till I 
the Barley is cut, produce a little green for the I 
fheep to pick up, but never have any roots. In other I 
places, where the Turnep-feed is fown by itfelf, the I 
method of hoeing them is not underftood, lb that 1 
weeds and Turneps are permitted to grow together, I 
and where the Turneps come up thick in patches, they I 
are never thinned ; lb that they draw up to have 1 
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long leaves, but never can have good roots, which 
is "the principal part of the plant, therefore fhould be 
chiefly attended to 

The general method now practifed in England, for 
cultivating this plant in the fields, is the fame as is 
practifed by the farming gardeners, who fupply the 
London markets with theie roots, which is as before 
directed. But it is only within the compafs of half a 
century, that the country people have been acquainted 
with the method of hoeing them ; fo that the farmers 
ufually employed gardeners, who had been bred up 
in the kitchen-gardens, to perform this work. And 
the ufual price given per acre, for twice hoeing and 
leaving the crop clean, and the plants let out pro- 
perly, was feven fhillings j at which price the gar- 
deners could get fb much per week, as to make it 
worth their while to leave their habitations, and prac- 
tife this in different counties during the feafon for 
this work, which always happens after the greateft 
hurry of bufinefs in the kite hen -garden is over j fo 
that they ufually formed themfelves in fmall gangs 
of fix or feven perfons, and fet out on their different 
routs, each gang fixing at a diflance from the reft, 
and undertaking the work of as many farmers in 
the neighbourhood as they could manage in the fea- 
fon ; but as this work - is now performed by many- 
country labourers, that practice is loll to the kitchen- 
gardeners, the country labourers doing it mucli 
cheaper. 

There has alfo been another method practifed very 
lately, by fome very curious farmers, in cultivating of 
Turneps ; which is, by fowing the feed in rows with 
the drill plough. In fome places the rows have been 
fown three feet afunder, in others four, in fome five, 
and fome fix. The latter has been commended by 
fkilful perfons as the moft proper diftance ; for al- 
though the intervals are fo large, yet the crop pro- 
duced on an acre has been much greater than upon 
the fame quantity of land where the rows have been 
^but half this diftance and upon all the fields which 
have been cultivated for Turneps, the crops have 
greatly exceeded thofe which have been hand-hoed. 
The late Lord Vifcount Town fhend was at the expence 
of making the trial of thefe two different methods 
of hufbandry, with the greateft care, by equally di- 
viding the fame fields , into different lands, which 
were alternately fown in drills, and the intermediate 
lands in broad-caft. The latter were hoed by hand, 
in the common method, and the other cultivated by 
the hoeing plough ; and when the roots were fully 
grown, his Lordfhip had an equal quantity of land, 
which had been fown in different methods, meafured, 
and the roots drawn up and weighed ; and thofe 
roots which had been cultivated by the plough, were 
fo much larger than the other, that the crop of one 
acre, weighed a ton and a half more than that of an 
acre in the other hufbandry. 

But when the Turneps are fown in drills, they will 
require to be hoed by hand, to feparate and cut out 
the plants where they are too near together in the 
rows, as alfo to cut up the weeds between the plants, 
where the plough cannot reach them. If this is care- 
fully performed, the ploughing of the intervals will 
encourage the growth of the roots, by thus ftirring 
of the ground, and prepare jtmuch better for the 
crop of Barley, or whatever elfe is fown the following 
fpring. This method of culture may be fuppofed to 
be more expenfive than that commonly practifed, by 
thofe unacquainted with it ; but thofe who have made 
trials of both, find the horfe-hoeing to be much the 
cheapeft, and by far the bell. For the country peo- 
ple, who are employed in hand-hoeing of Turneps, 
are very apt to hurry over - their work, fo that half 
the weeds are left growing, and the plants arefeldom 
fingled out fb well as they fhould be"; nor are they 
curious enough to diftinguifh the Charlock (which is 
one of the moft common weeds in arable land) from 
the Turneps ; fo that about the middle of September, 
it is very common to fee the fields of Turneps full of 
the yellow flowers of the Charlock. Now, in the 
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horfe-hoing, all the weeds in the intervals will be en- 
tirely deftroyed 5 fo that if a few plants of Charlock \ 
in the rows of Turneps fhould be overlooked, they 
may be eafily drawn out when they appear vifible; 
and by this method, the land will be fooner and better 
cleaned from weeds. 

The greateft evil which attends a crop of Turneps, 
is that of their being deftroyed by the fly, which 
ufually happens foon after the plants come above 
ground, or s while they are in the feed leaf; for, after 
they have put out their rough leaves pretty ftrong, 
they will be paft this danger. This always happens 
in dry weather, fo that if there fhould be rain when 
the Turneps come up, they will grow fo fad, as to 
be in a few days out of danger from the fly ; and it 
hath been found, that thofe, which have been fown in 
drills, have efcaped the fly much better than thofe 
Sown in broad-caft ; but if foot is fown along the fur- 
face of each drill, it will be of great fervice to keep 
off the fly, and a fmall quantity of it will be fuf- 
ficient for a large field, where the drills only are to be 
covered. 

Another danger of the crops being deftroyed is from 
the caterpillars, which very often attack them, when 
they are grown fo large as to have fix or eight leaves 
on a plant. The fureft method of destroying thefe 
iniects is to turn a large parcel of poultry into the 
field, which mould be kept hungry, and turned ear- 
ly in the morning into the field * thefe fowls will foon 
devour the infects, and clear the Turneps. To this 
evil the Turneps, which are fown in drills, are not 
ib much cxpofed, for as the ground between the rows 
will be kept ftirred, the plants will be kept growing, 
fo will not be in danger of fuffering from thefe in- 
lefts •, for the parent infecls never depoOt their eggs 
upon any plants which are in health, but as foon as 
they are Hinted, they are immediately covered with 
the eggs of thefe infects and this holds in general 
•with the vegetables as with animals, who are leldom 
attacked by vermin when they are in perfect health 
whereas, when they become unhealthy, they are foon 
overfpread with them, fo that it is the difeafc which 
cccafions the vermin, and not the vermin thedifeafe, 
as is commonly imagined. Therefore as the plants 
will always be in greater health when the ground is 
well ftirred about them, there will be lefs danger of 
their fuffering from thefe enemies, when they are cul- 
tivated by the horfe-hoe, than in the common way. 
"When the Turneps are fown in drills, it will be the 
be ft way to hoe between every other row at firft, and 
fome time after to hoe the alternate intervals, by 
which method the plants will receive more benefit 
from the often Stirring the ground, than they would 
do if all the intervals were hoed at one time, and the 
plants will be in lefs danger of fuffering from the 
earth being thrown up too high on fome rows, while 
others may be left too bare of earth ; but, when the 
earth has been thrown up on one fide of the drill, it 
may be turned down 2gain when the next interval is 
hoed, and this alternate moving of the earth will 
ptepare the ground very well for the fucceeding crop, 
as well as greatly improve the Turneps ; but, as this 
plough cannot well be drawn nearer to the drills than 
two or three inches, the remaining ground fhould be 
forked to loofen the parts, and make way for the 
fibres of the roots to ttrike out into the intervals, 
otherwife, if the land is ftrong, it will become fo 
hard in thofe places which are not ftirred, as to ftint 
the growth of the Turneps, and this may be done at 
a fmall expence a good hand will perform a great 
deal of this work in a day, and, whoever will make 
the trial, will find their account in practifing it, es- 
pecially on all ftrong land, where the Turneps are 
much more liable to naffer from the binding of the 
ground, than they will be on a loofe foil ; but yet, in 
all forts of ground, it will be of great fervice top rac- 
tife this. 

When the ground is thus Stirred in every part, one 
ploughing wiirbe fufficient, after the Turneps are 
eaten off the ground, to prepare it for the fowing of 
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Barley, or any other crop ; fb that there will be ari 
advantage in this, when the Turneps are kept Jate on 
the ground, as will often be the cafe, efpecially when 
they are cultivated for feeding of ewes, becauie it is 
ofcen the middle of April before the ground will be 
cleared ; for late feed in the fpring, before the natu- 
ral Grafs comes up, is the molt wanted, where num- 
bers of lheep and ewes are maintained, and one acre 
of Turneps will afford more feed than thirty acres of 
the beft pafture at that feafon. 

In Norfolk and Some other • counties, they cultivate 
great quantities of Turneps for feeding of black cat- 
tle, which turn to great advantage to their farms, 
for hereby they procure a good drafting for their 
land j fo that they have extraordinary good crops of 
Barley upon the fame ground, which would not have 
been worth the ploughing, if it had not been thus 
hufbanded. 

When the Turneps are fed off the ground > the cattle' 
fhould not be fuffered to run over too much of it at 
one time ; for if they are not confined by hurdles to 
as much as is fuffident for them one day, the cattle 
will fpoil three times the quantity of Turneps as they 
can cat, fo that it is very bad husbandry to give them 
too much room 5 therefore the hurdles fhould ber 
once or twice every day removed forward, and, if the 
Turneps are drawn out of the ground before the cat- 
tle or lheep are turned into the new inclofure, there 
will be lefs walte made, for they will then eat up the 
whole roots ; whereas, if they are turned upon the 
Turneps growing, they will fcoop the roots, and 
leave the rinds, which being hollow, the urine of the 
Sheep will lodge in them ; fo that when they are 
forked out of the ground, the Sheep will not eat any 
one of thofe roots which are thus tainted. 
I cannot omit taking notice of a common miftake, 
which has generally prevailed with perfons who have 
not been well informed to the contrary, whicli is, in 
relation to the mutton which is fattened with Turneps^ 
moft people believing it to be rank and ill tafted, 
whereas it is a known fact, that the beft mutton this 
country affords is all fattened on Turneps ; and that 
rank mutton, whofe fat is yellow, is what the low 
marfhy lands of Lincolnshire, and other rank paftures, 
produce. 

In order to fave good Turnep-feeds, you fhould tranf- 
plant fome of the faireft roots in February, placing 
them at leaft two feet afunder each way, obferving to 
keep the ground clear from weeds, until the Turneps 
have fpread fo as to cover the ground, when they will 
prevent the weeds from growing ; and when the feed- 
pods arc formed, you fhould carefully guard them 
againft the birds, otherwife they will devour it, cfpe- 
cially when it is near ripe j at which time you Should 
either Shoot the birds as they alight upon the feed, or 
lay fome birdlHed twigs upon it, whereby fome of 
them will be caught - 9 and, if they are permitted to 
remain fome time, and afterwards turned loofe, they 
will prevent the birds from coming thither again for 
fome time, as I have experienced. "When the feed is 
ripe, it lhoufd be cut up, and fpread to dry in the 
fun ; after which it may be threfhed out, and preferved 
for ufc. 

There have been many receipts for preventing the fly 
taking Turneps, but few of them deferve notice, 
therefore I fhall only mention two or three which I 
have feen tried with fuccefs. The firft was fteeping 
the feeds in water with flower of brimftonc mixed, fo 
as to make jt ftrong of the brimflone : another was 
fteeping it in water with a quantity of the juice of 
Horfe- Aloes mixed ; both which have been found of 
ufe. The fowing of foot or Tobacco-duft over the 
young plants as foon . as they appear above ground, 
has alfo been found very ferviceable : in Short, what- 
ever will add vigour to the young plants will prevent; 
their being deftroyed by the fly, for thefe never at- 
tack them till they are Stinted in their growth. 
RAPHANUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 229. tab. 114. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 736. [of f eafy, and paiV«, to 
appear * q. d. a plant eafily appearing, for this plant 
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being fown, quickly puts forth out of the ground.] 
Radifh ; in French, Raifort. 

The Characters are, 
The empale me nt of the flower is cre3* and compofed of 
four oblong leaves, The flower bas four bear l Jhaped pe- 
tals* placed in form of a crofs* which fpread open* and 
are narrow at tbeir bafe ; // bath four honey glands* one 
on each fide the Jhort ftamina between them and the Jlyle* 
and one between each of the long ftamina and the empale- 
ment \ it bath fix Jhort ftamina which are eretl ; two 
which are oppofite* are the length of the empalement* the 
other four are as long as the bafe of the petals* terminated 
by Jingle fummits* and an oblong fwelling germen nar- 
rowed the length of the ftamina* with fcarce any Jlyle* 
trowned by a headed ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong* fmootb* fpongy pod having an acute 
point* fwelling and almoft jointed* hawing two cells di- 
vided by an intermediate partition* and filled with round- 
ijh feeds.- 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnscus's fifteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have four long and two fhorter 
ftamina, and their feeds are included in pods. 
The Species are, 

1. R aph anus {Sativus) filiquis tereribus torofis bilocu- 
laribus. Hort. Cliff. 340. Radifh with taper pods* hav- 
ing two cells. Raphanus minor oblongus. C. B. P. 96. 
Smaller oblong Radifh* or the common Radifij. 

2. Raphanus (Rotundas) radice rotunda. Round-rooted 
Radijh* or fmall* round* Naples Radifij. 

3. Raphanus (Orbiculatis) radice orbiculata deprelsu. 
Radifij with an orbicular deprejfed root. Raphanus 
major, orbicularis vel rotundus. C. B. P. 96. Greater 
orbicular* or round Radijh* commonly called Turnep- 
r 00 ted* or white Spanijh Radijh. 

'4. Raphanus (Niger) radice fufiformi. Radifij with a 
fpindle-Jhaped root. Raphanus niger. C. B. P. 96. The 

black Spanijh Radijh. 

5. Raphanus (Cbinenfus) oleiferus. Lin. Sp. 935. Chi- 
na oily Radifij. 

6. Raphanus (Raphaniftrum) flliquis teretibus articula- 
tis hevibus unilocularibus. Hort. Cliff. 340. Radijh 
'with fmootb* taper* jointed pods having one cell. Ra- 
piftrumflorcalbo,filiquaarticulata. C.B.P. 95. White 
flowering Charlock with a jointed pod. 

The lair fort grows naturally on arable lands in many 
parts of Europe, fo isfeldom admitted into gardens. 
The other five forts are fuppofed to be only femi- 
nal variations but from forty years experience, I have 
never found cither of thefe to vary from one to the 
other fort ; and I am certain whoever will make the 
trial, by faving the feeds of each carefully without 
mixture, will always find the plants prove the fame 
as the feeds were faved from. 

The firft fort here mentioned is that which is common- 
ly cultivated in kitchen-gardens for its root, of which 
there are feveral varieties, as the fmall-toppcd, the 
deep red, the pale red or falmon, and the long-top- 
ped ftriped Radifh \ all which are varieties arifing 
from culture. The fmall-topped fort is moft com- 
monly preferred by the gardeners near London, be- 
caufe they require much lefs room than thofe with 
large tops, and may be left much clofer together •* 
and, as the forward Radilhes are what produce the 
greateft profit to the gardener, thefe being com- 
monly fown upon borders near hedges, walls, or 
pales, if they are of the large-topped fort, will be 
apt to grow moftly to a top, and not fwell fb much 
in the root as the other, especially if they are left 
pretty clofe. 

The feafons for fowing this feed are various, accord- 
ing to the time when they are defigned for ufe but 
the earlieft feafon is commonly the end of October, 
or beginning of November, that the gardeners near 
London fow them to fupply the markets ; and thefe, 
if they do not mifcarry, will be fit for ufe in the 
beginning of March following, which is full as foon 
as moft people care to eat them. Thefe are com- 
- monly fown on warm borders near walls, pales, or 
hedges, where they may be defended from the cold 
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winds ; but there are fome who fow Radifii-feeds 
among other crops the middle of September, and, if 
thefe arc not deltroyed by froft, they will be fit for 
ufe early in February but thefe muft be eaten while 
they are young, for they foon grow dicky and ftrong. 
The fecond fowing is commonly about Chriftmas, 
provided the feafon be mild, and the ground in a fit 
condition to work ; thefe are alfo fowed near fhelter, 
but not fb near pales and hedges as the firft fowing. 
If thefe are not deftroyed by froft, they will be fit 
for ufe the beginning of April ; but in order to have 
a fucceffion of thefe roots for the table through the 
feafon, you fhould repeat fowing of their feeds once a 
fortnight, from the middle of January till the beginning 
of April, always obferving to fow the latter crops up- 
on a moift foil and in an open fituation, otherwife 
they will run up and grow fticky before they are lie 
for ufe. 

Many of the gardeners near London fow Carrot-feed 
with their early Radifties, fo that when their Radifties 
are killed, which fometimes happens, the Carrots will 
remain 5 for the feeds of Carrots commonly lie in the 
ground five or fix weeks before they come up, and 
the Radifties feldom lie above a fortnight under 
ground at that feafon, fo that thefe are often up and 
killed, when the Carrot- feed remains fafe in the 
ground ; but, when both crops fucceed, the Radifties 
muft be drawn off very young, otherwife the Carrots 
will be drawn up fo weak, as not to be able to fup- 
port themfelvcs when the Radifties are gone. 
It is alfo a conftant practice with thefe gardeners to 
mix Spinach-feed with their latter crops of Radifties, 
fo that when the Radifties are drawn off, and the 
ground cleaned between the Spinach, it will grow 
prodigioufiy, and in a fortnight's time will as com- 
pletely cover the, ground, as though there had been 
no other crop. And this Spinach, if it be of the 
broad-leaved kind, will be larger and fairer than it 
commonly is when fown by itfelf ; becaufe where peo- 
ple have no other crop mixed with it, they commonly 
fow it too thick, whereby it is drawn up weak, but 
here the roots ftand pretty far apart, fo that after the 
Radifties are gone, they have full room to fpread - 9 
and if the foil be good, it is a prodigious fize this 
Spinach will grow to before it runs up for feed ; but 
this husbandry is chiefly practifed by fuch gardeners 
as pay very dear for their land, and are obliged to 
have as many crops in a year as pofllble, otherwife 
they could not afford to pay fuch large rents. 
When the Radilhes are come up, and have got five 
or fix leaves, they muft be pulled up where they are 
too clofe, otherwife they will draw up to a top, but the 
roots will not increafe their bulk. In doing of this, 
fome only draw them out by hand, which is a tedious 
method; but the beft way is to hoc them with a fmall 
hoe, which will ftir the ground, and deftroy the 
young weeds, and alfo promote the growth of the Ra- 
difties and Spinach. The diftance which thefe ftiould 
be left, if for drawing up fmall, may be three inches, 
but if they are to ftand until they are pretty large, fix 
inches are full near enough, and a fmall fpot of ground 
will afford as many Radifties at each fowing, as can 
be (pent in a family while they arc good. 
If you intend to fave feeds of your Radifties, you 
fhould, at the beginning of May, prepare a fpot of 
ground in proportion to the quantity of feeds intended 
(but you ftiould always make allowance for bad fea- 
fons, becaufe it often happens, in a very dry feafon. 
that there will not be a fourth part of the quantity of 
feeds upon the fame proportion of ground as there 
will be in a moift fealbn, though in a dry year the 
feeds will ripen beft.) This ground ftiould be well 
dug and levelled ; then you fhould draw up fome 
of the ftraiteft and beft coloured Radifties (throwing 
away all fuch as are fliort, and that branch out in their 
roots ;) the Radifties fhould be planted in rows three 
feet diftance, and two feet afunder in the rows, ob- 
ferving, if the feafon be dry, to water them until they 
have taken root; after which they will require no far- 
ther care, but only to hoc down the weeds between 

them 
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fhem> uhtfl Uttto are JdvsMed fo high as to fprtad 
over the grduncf, when they Will jfrereht the growth 

tjfw^ed*. * 

; When the feed berths to ripen, you ihould carefully 
guard it againft the birds, for theft will otherwife 
deftroy it. When it is ripe (Which you may know 
By the pods changing brown,) you (hduld cut it, 
and fpread it in the furt to dry ; after Which you 
ihould threfli it Out, dnd lay it Upfbrufe* where the 
mice cannot come to it, otherWife they will cat It up. 
The fmal! rourid-rooted Radifh is riot very common 
in England, but in many parts of Italy it is the only 
for t cultivated ; the roots of this kind are very White, 
round, fitlatt, and very fweet. This may be propa- 
gated in the fame manner as the common fort, but 
with this difference only, viz. That this muft not be 
fown till the beginning of March, and theplants mould 
be allowed a greater diftance. The feeds of this 
kind are very fubje£t to degenerate, when faved in 
England, unlefs thofe which are planted for feeds are 
at men a diftance from the common fort, as that the 
farina of one catinbt talk with the other. 
The other round -rooted Radifhes are feldom cul- 
tivated in England, but thofe who have a mind to 
have them, may fow them in the fame manner as 
the laft. 

The black and white Spanifh Radifhes are common- 
ly cultivated for medicinal ufe, though there are 
fome peribns who are very fond of themr for the ta- 
ble. Thefe are commonly fown about the middle of 
July, or a little earlier, and are fit for the table 
by the end of Auguft, or the beginning of Septem- 
ber, and will continue good till the froft fpoils them. 
Thefe muft be thinned to a greater diftance than the 
common fort, for the roots of thefe grow as large as 
Turneps, therefore Ihould not be left nearer together 
than fix cr eight inches. 

Some perfons who are very curious to have thefe roots 
in winter, draw them out of the ground before the 
hard froft comes on, and lay them up in dry fand in 
the fame manner as is practifed for Carrots, being 
careful to guard them from wet and froft, and by this 
method they preferve them till the fpring. 

R A PI STRUM. See Sin-apis. 

RAP'tJNCULUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 113. tab. 
38. Phyteuma. Lin. Gen. Plant. 20 3. Rampion. 

The Characters are, 
The cmpalement of the flower is of one leaf, divided bito 
five acute farts fitting upon the gernten. The flower hath 
cni petal* which is flarry* fpreading open, and cut into 
five linear figments which are recurved * it hath five fta- 
mina which are floor ter than the petal* terminated by 
cblotig fuminits. The germen* which is fitUated under 
the flower , fupports a jlendcr recurved ftyle crownld by 
an dblong* twifted* three-pointed ftigma. It afterward 
becomes a roundi/h capfule with three cells y filled with 
fmall foundfflj feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection 
of Linrtseus's fifth clals, in which thofe plants 
are placed,, whofe flowers have five ftamina and one 

ftyle. 

The Sprouts" are, 
r. Ranunculus (Spicatits) IpfcS oblbnga. capful is bilo- 
cularibus, foliis radical ibus cordatis; Rampion with an 
oblong fpike of flowers'* capfitles containing two cells* and 
the lower haves heart -fhaped. RapuncUlu* fpicatus. 
C. F. P. 9*. Spiked Rampion. 
2. RapctnculuS* (Coitiofus) rafciculb* terminafi feffilr, fo- 
liis derttatis, radicahbus cordatis. Rampion with flow- 
growing in bunches terminating this fialks* indent- 
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ed leaves* and thofe at the bottom beart-fhaped. Ra- 
punculus Alpidukcorniculatus. C. B; P. 93. Horned 

Alpine Rampion. 

Rapunculus {ffeniifphericus) capitulo fubrotundo, 
foliis lineatibus imegerrfmis. Rampion with ronttdifb 
heads* and linear entire leaves. Rapunculus folio gra- 
mineo. Tdonr. Inft.- 1 rg: Rarhpion with a Grafs leaf 

iihVtiXGvKQsXPaucifldrus) capitulo' fubfoliolbj foliis 
omnibus lartceolatis. Rampion with heads which' are 

leafy* and all the leaves fpear-fhaped: Raptmculus- Al- 
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pirtiis frarvus eombfus. j. B. t. p. Si 1. 6t**tl* Alpt&i 
hairy Rdmpton. 

5. Rapunculus (Orbicularis) capitulo fubrotundo, foliis 
ferratJ9 radicalibus cordatis. Rampion with roundi/h 
heads and Jawed leaves* the lower ones of which are 
bcart'Jhaped. Rapunculus. flore globofo, purpureo. 
J. B. 2. 810. Rampion with a purple globular flower. 
Thele are all ofthem hardy plants, which will thrive 
m the open air. They are propagated by 1ecd» 
which mould be fown in autumn, for if they are kept 
out of the ground till the fpring, they frequently 
fail, or at leaft lie a year in the ground. Thefe 1 feeds 
Ihould be fown on a bed of frelh undunged earth 
Where they are defigned to remain, for thry do hot 
thrive fo well when they are tranfpl anted ^ therefore 
the beft method is to make fmall drills crois the 
bed about eighteen inches afunder, and fow the feeds 
therein then cover them lightly over with earth, for 
if they are buried too deep, they will rot in the 
ground. In the following fpring the plants will 
come up, when they mould be diligently* weeded, 
which is all the care they require , only they Ihould be 
thinned where they are too clofe, fo as to leave them 
fix or leven inches apart in the rows, and afterward 
they require no farther attention but to keep them 
clear from weeds. In June the plants will flower, 
and if the fummer prove favourable, they will pro- 
duce ripe feeds. 

As thefe plants do not continue above two or three 
years, there mould be feeds fown every other year 
to continue the forts, for they are plants which re- 
quire little trouble to cultivate them, and their flow- 
ers make a pretty variety in large gardens, therefore 
they may be allowed a place amongft other hardy 
flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 163. tab 51, 
Lobelia. Lin. Gen. Plant. S97. Rampions, or Gardi-* 
nal's-flower. 

The Characters are, 
The empdemcnt of the flower is of one leaf* cut into five 
linear fegments* the two upper being larger than the other. 
The flower is of one petal ; // hath a long cylindrical tube 
which is a little curved, and divided at the brim into five 
fegments* two of which compofe the upper lip* and are 
fmaller than the three lower which compofe the under ; 
it hath five awUfbapcd ftamina the length of the tube* tcr~ 
minated by oblong fummits which coalefce at the top in 
form of a cylinder; but open in five parts at their bafe* 
having an acute germenfituated below the flower* fupporting 
a cylindrical ftyle crowned by a hairy obtufe ftigma. The 
germen afterward becomes an oval capfule opening at the 
top* filled with fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Todrnefort's third clafs, which includes the herbs 
with an anomalous flower of one petal, having a tube 
ending iii a tongue. Dr. Linnaeus nas joined the 
plants of this genus to that of Plumper's Lobelia, 
making them but one genus ; but, as the Lobelia' of 
Plumier has a flefhy berry inclofmg a ftonc with two 
feeds, and. the Rapuntium hath a dry capfule, they 
mould be feparated. 
The Species are, . 

r. Rapunticm (Cardinalis) caule erecto^ foliis lanceola- 
tis ferratis, fpica terminali. Car dinar s-flower with an 
ete& ftalk* Jpear-Jbaped flawed leaves* and a fpike of flow- 
ers termindting the' ftalk. Rapun tiu m m axi m u m , coc- 
cineo fpicato flore. Col. in Rech. 88 o. The largcft 
RapUntiuftt with a fpike of fedrkt flowers* commonly call- 
ed fcartit Car dina? s-flower. 

2. KAPtftf-riuM {Sipbiliticum) caule erefto, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis crenatisi calycum fin u bus rcflexis. Cardi- 
naf s-flower with an eretJ ftalk* oval* jpear-fliaped* ere- 
natcd leaves % and tbe finufes of the empalerhents reflated. 
Rapuntium' Americanum, flore dilute cserulco. H.R. 
Par. 1 Of>. American Car dinar s-flower with a pale blue 
flbwef 9 commonly called the blue Cdf'dinaPs-fiower. 

3; RAPt7NTiu*r (Cliffbrtianum) caule eredfco, • foliis c6r- 
datis ctbfolete clematis petiolaps, floribus fparfis thy rfo 
longulimo. Cardrnai's-flowcr with an ereSi ftalk* beart- 
fhaped leaves vohicb ate flmtewhaf indented* with foot- 

, 1 1 G folks, 
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ftalks t and the longeft fpike of flowers which are placed 
thinly. Rapuntium American urn trachelii folio, flore 
purpurafcente. Plum. Cat. 5. American Cardinal? s- 

flower y with a 'Tbroatwort leaf and a purplijb flower. 

4. Rapuntium {Urcns) caule erecto, foliis inferioribus 
fub rotund is crenatis, fuperioribus lanceolatis ferratis, 
J pica terminal i. Rapuntium with an creel ftalk, the lower 
leaves roundijh and cr en a ted, the upper Jp ear Jhaped and 
Jawed, and a fpike of flowers terminating the ftalk. Ra- 
punti urn urcns, folonienfe. H. R. Blocs. Stinging Car- 

dinars -flower of Blois. 

5. Rapuntium (fnftatum) caule erecto, foliis ovatis fub- 
ferratis, pedunculo longioribus, capful is inflatis. Car- 
dinal* s-flower with an erect ftalk, oval leaves which are 
fomewbat flawed ami longer than the foot-ftalks, and 
f welling feed-vejfeh. Lobelia caule eredto brachiato, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis obfoletc incifis, capfulis infla- 
tis. Hurt. Cliff. 500. Lobelia with an creR branching 
ft alky oval fpcar-Jhaped leaves a little cut, and fwollen 
Jeed-vejfels. 

6. Rapuntium (Hirtum) foliis ovalibus crenatis lanatis, 
fiuribus lateralibus folitariis. Cardinal s-flower with 
oval ere noted leaves which are downy, and jlowers grow- 
ing flngly from the fides of the ftalks. Rapuntium foliis 
fubrotundis hirtis, flore cx alis folitario. Burm. Afr. 
105. tab. 40. Rapuntium with roundijh hairy leaves, and 
folilary flowers proceeding from their wings. 

7. Rapuntium {Longijlorum) foliis lanceolatis dentatis, 
pedunculis breviflimis lateralibus tubo coroll.-e Ion- 
giflimo. Cardinal's -flower with fpear-Jhaped indented 
leaves, very Jhort foct-ftalhs to the flowers which proceed 
from the fides of the ftalks, and a very long tube to the 
pet eh Rapun cuius aquaticus, foliis cichorii flore 
albo tubo longifiimo. Sloan. Hiflr. Jam. 1. p. 158. 
ylquatic Rampion with a Cicory leaf and a white flower 
having the longeft tube. 

S. Rapuntium {Erbium) caule patulo ramofo foliis lan- 
ceolatis fubdentatis, pedunculis longiflimis. Rapun- 
tium with a Jprcading branching flalk, Jpcar-fljaped leaves 
which arc fomewbat indented, and very long f lot -ftalks to 
the flowers. Campanula minor Africana, erini facie, 
flore violaceo, caulibus ercctis. H. L. no. Smaller 
African Bell-flower with the appearance of Erinus, a Vio- 
let flower % and an upright ftalk. 

9. Rapuntium (Erinoides) caulibus procumbentibus, 
foliis lanceolatis lerratis, pedunculis lateralibus. Car- 
dinars-flower with trailing ftalks, fpear-fljaped Jawed 
leaves, and foot -ftalks proceeding from their fides. Cam- 
panula minor Africana, erini facie, caulibus procum- 
bentibus. H. L. 10 3. Smaller African Bell-flower with 
the appearance of Erinus, and trailing ftalks. 
The fir ft fort grows naturally by the fide of rivers I 
and ditches in great part of North America, but has 
been many years cultivated in the European gardens 
for the great beauty of its fcarlet flowers. The root 
is composed of many white flelhy fibres ; the lower 
leaves are oblong, a little fawed, and of a dark pur- 
plifli colour on their upper fide ; the ftalks are erect, 
and rife about a foot and a half high ; they are gar- I 
niJhcd with fpear-fhaped leaves about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle, a little 
fawed on their edges, having very fliort foot-ftalks, 
and arc placed alternately j the ftalk is terminated by I 
a fpike of flowers of an exceeding beautiful fcarlet I 
colour ; theft; have a pretty long tube, which is a I 
little incurved, but at the top is cut longitudinally in- 
to five fegmcnis \ two upper, which are the fmalleft, 
are greatly reflexed, the three under which form the I 
lower lip, arc larger, and fprcad open. Thefe appear 
the latter end of July and in Auguft, when they make 
a fine appearance for a month or more, and when the I 
autumn proves favourable, they will produce good I 
feeds here. 

This is propagated by feeds, which, when they ripen 1 
in England, lhould be fown in autumn in pots rilled I 
with rich kitchen-garden earth, and placed under, a I 
common hot-bed frame ; or, if the feeds come from I 
the country where the plants grow naturally, they I 
fhould be fown in the fame way as foon as they ar~ J 
rive, for if they are kept out of the ground till Jpring, ' 
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they will lie a year in the ground before they vege- 
tate. The pots in which thefe feeds are fown fhould 
be expofed to the open air at all times when the wea- - 
ther is mild, but they inuft be fcreened from the 
froft, and the very hard rain in winter. In the (pring 
the plants will appear, when they fhould have as 
much free air as poflible in mild weather, and if the 
fpring proves dry, they muft be frequently refrefhed 
with water. As foon as they are fit to remove, they 
fhould be each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled 
with the fame rich earth, and placed in the fhade 
till they have taken new root j then they may be 
placed where they may have the morning fun, in 
which fituation they may remain till autumn. During 
the fummer, they muft be duly watered in dry wea- 
ther, and when the roots have filled the pots, they 
fhould be removed into larger. In autumn they muft 
be placed under a common frame to Icreen them 
from hard froft, but they fhould enjoy the open air 
at all times when the weather is mild. The fpring 
following they fhould be new potted, and placed, 
where they may have the morning fun, always ob- 
ferving to water them duly in dry weather, which 
will caufe their ftalks to be ftronger, and produce 
larger fpikes of flowers in Auguft. Thefe will conti- 
nue long in beauty, if they are not too much ex- 
pofed to the fun, and, if the autumn proves warm* 
the feeds will ripen well in England. The roots of 
this plant will fometimes laft two or three years, and 
produce offsets for increafe, but they will not flower 
10 ftrong as the feedling plants, therefore an annual 
fupply of them fhould be raifed. There are many 
who propagate this plant by cutting their ftalks into 
proper lengths, and plant them in pots filled with 
good earth, or into an eaft border, covering them 
clofe with glafifes* Thefe frequently take root, fo 
produce young plants, but they are not fo good as 
the feed lings. 

The plants of this fort will live in the full ground if 
they are protected from hard froft in winter, and they 
will flower ftronger than thofe in pots. 
The fecond fort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Mr. Robert Millar fent the feeds ; 
this hath a fibrqus root like the firft. The ftalks arc 
much larger, and rife a foot higher j they are clofe- 
ly garnifhed with leaves which are above four indies 
long, and half an inch broad, very fmooth and en- 
tire, ending in acute points v they are terminated 
by fhort fpikes of flowers which are larger than thofe 
or the firft fort, but are of the fame beautiful fcarlet 
colour, and appear about the fame time with them. 
This is propagated by feeds in the fame way as the 
firft, but the plants are not fo hardy, therefore require 
to be placed in a moderate, ftove in winter, and in 
fummer they fhould be placed in a deep frame, where; 
they may be covered with glaffcs in bad weather, but 
enjoy the free air at all times when the weather is 
favourable. With this management the plants flow- 
ered very well in the Chelfea Garden, but they did 
not perfect feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, but has 

been long an inhabitant of the Englilh gardens 9 this 

hath a perennial fibrous root. The leaves are fmooth, 

oval, fpear-lhaped, and a little indented on their 

edges ; the ftalks rife a foot and a half high, and are 

garnilhed with leaves like thofe at the bottom, which 

are gradually fmaller' to the top, fitting clofe to the 

ftalk. The flowers come out from the wings of the 

leaves; they are of a pale blue colour, and have 

large empalemcnts whofe edges are reflexed - 9 they 

appear a little earlier in July than the firft fort, and 

the feeds frequently ripen in England. 

It is propagated in the fame way as the firft fort, and 

the plants require the fame culture. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from 

whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds ; this is 

an annual plant. The ftalk rifes about a foot high, 

then divides into four or five fmaller, which grow 

erect. The lower part is garnilhed with heart-fhaped 

fmooth leaves, about one inch and a half long, and 

three 
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three quarters of an inch broad at the bafe, lettering 
to a point at the end ; they have fmall indentures on 
their borders, and ftand upon fhort foot-ftalks. The 
upper (lender (talks are thinly garnilhed with fmall 
purplifh flowers to the top, and thefe are fucceedcd 
by fmall feed- ve nek which ripen in autumn. When 
the feeds are permirted to fcatcer on the pots which 
ftand near them, and thofe are flickered from the 
froft, the plants will come up plentifully the follow- 
ing fpring ; or, if they are fown in pots in autumn, 
and fheltered in the winter, the plants will arife the 
following fpring; and thefe mould be tranfplanted in- 
to feparate fmall pots, placing them under a frame, 
where they will flower in June and July, and their 
feeds will ripen in September, and the plants will 
then decay. 

The fifth ibrt grows naturally in the forefts about Blois 
' in France ; this is an annual plant. The root is com- 
pofed of many fiefhy fibres ; the ftalk rifes about two 
feet high, and is garnilhed with fpear-fhaped leaves 
near three inches long, and one broad in the middle ; 
they are very thin, and arefawed on their edges, /it- 
ting clofe to the ftalk ; the upper part of the ftalk is 
garnilhed with very fmall leaves, and from their bale 
arife the flowers, which are of a bright blue colour. 
Thefe appear in July, and are fucceeded by roundifli 
feed-veffels with holes at the top, which are rilled 
with fmall red feeds. 

The feeds of this plant fhould be fown in autumn in 
pots filled with loamy earth, and placed under a hot- 
bed frame in winter, and when they come up in the 
fpring, they fhould be tranfplanted either into a bor- 
der of foft loamy earth, or into feparate pots, lhading 
them till they have taken new root ; and afterward 
the muft be duly watered in dry weather, which will 
caufe them to flower ftrong, and produce good feeds 
annually. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in North America; 
this is a biennial plant in England, which rarely 
flowers the lame year as the plants come up, but de- 
cays foon after the feeds are ripe. The ftalks of this 
are channelled and hairy ; they grow erect to the 
height of two feet, and arc garnilhed with thin oval 
leaves about two inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, fitting clofe to the ftalk ; they are of a light 
green, and a little fawed on their edges. The flow- 
ers ftand upon long (lender foot-ftalks which come 
out from the wings of the leaves, and form a loofe 
fpike which terminate the ftalk ; they are fmall, and 
of a light blue colour. This flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in September. This is propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown in autumn, in pots filled 
with rich earth, and treated in the fame way as the 

firft fort. 

The feventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is a biennial plant ; the ftalks rife a foot 
and a half high, they are covered with a hairy down, 
and are purplifh toward the bottom ; the leaves arc- 
oval, two inches and a half long, and an inch and a 
quarter broad, of a deep green colour, a little hairy 
on their under fide, and fit clofe to the ftalks. The 
flowers ftand upon long flender foot-ftalks, which 
come out from the bofom of the leaves, fbmetimes 
one proceeding from a joint, and at others they come 
out oppofite on each fide the ftalk, each foot-ftalk 
fuftaining one pale blue flower, which being fmall 
makes but little appearance. This flowers about the 
fame time with the former, and may be propagated 
in the fame way. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in moift places, on 
moft of the iflands in the Weft-Indies. This is alfo 
a biennial plant, whofe root is compofed of a few 
ftrong ligneous fibres, which ftrike deep in the ground; 
the ftalk rifes about eight or nine inches high, and is 
clofely garnilhed with leaves on every fide ; thefe are 
four inches long and half an inch broad, very deeply 
indented on their edges ; they are hairy, of a deep 
green, and fit clofe to the ftalks. The flowers come 
out at every joint from the wings of the leaves, ftand- 
ing upon very Ihort foot-ftalks; the tube of the 
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flower is from three to four inches long, very (lender* 
and is deeply cut at the top into five fegments, which 
fpread open ; they are white, and appear in June, and 
are fucceeded by turgid feed-veffels, crowned by the 
five fegments of the petal, having three holes at the 
top, and filled with fmall grayifh feeds. The feeds 
of this fort fhould be fown foon after it is ripe, in 
pots filled with rich earth, and plunged into the tan- 
bed in the ftove, obferving to refrefh the earth fre- 
quently with water. In the fpring thefe pots may be 
removed, and plunged into a hot- bed, which will 
foon bring up the plants : when thefe are fit to re- 
move, they mould be each tranfplanted into a fepa- 
rate fmall pot filled with rich earth, and plunged in- 
to a frefh hot-bed, fliading them from the fun till they 
have taken new root ; then they may be treated in 
the fame way as other tender plants from the fame 
country, giving them a large fhare of air in warm 
weather, and frequently refrefhing them with water. 
In autumn the plants muft be plunged into the tan- 
bed of the ftove, where they will flower the follow- 
ing fummer and produce ripe feeds, foon after which 
the plants will decay. If the feeds of this plant arc 
brought from the Weft-Indies, they fhould be fown 
as foon as they arrive, in pots filled with rich earth ; 
and if it happens in the winter, the pots fhould be 
plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove; but if it is in 
the fpring or fummer, they may be plunged into a 
hot-bed in the common frames. Thefe lecds when 
fown in the fpring, feldom grow the fame year, there- 
fore the following autumn the pots fhould be remov- 
ed into the ftove, and managed according to the above 
directions. 

The ninth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is an annual plant ; the ftalks are flender, 
branching, and fpread out on every fide ; they rife 
about a foot high, and arc garnilhed with fmall fpear- 
fhaped leaves which are indented on their edges, 
and fit clofe to the branches. The flowers are fmall 
and blue ; they ftand upon very flender long foot- 
ftalks, .and appear in July ; thefe are fucceeded by 
fmall roundilh fecd-veffels, filled with fmall feeds 
which ripen in September. If the feeds of this fort 
are fown in autumn, they will fuccecd much better 
than when they arc fown in fpring : thefe may be 
fown in pots, and fheltered under a common hot- bed 
frame in winter, expofing them to the open air at all 
times in mild weather, but fcreening them from the 
froft ; and in the fpring, the pots fhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, which will foon bring up 
the plants ; when thefe are fit to remove, they fhould 
be each planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with 
rich earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed 
again, fliading them from the fun till they have taken 
new root ; then they muft have a large fhare of free 
air at all times when the weather is mild ; and as the 
plants grow ftrong, they fhould be gradually harden- 
ed to bear the open air, into which they fhould be 
removed in June, placing them in a fheltered fitua- 
tion, where they will flower in July, and if the feafon 
proves favourable, the feeds will ripen in September ; 
but if the feafon fhould prove cold, it will be proper 
to remove one or two plants into a glafs-cafe, to ob- 
tain good feeds. 

The tenth fort comes from the Cape of Good Hope : 
this hath trailing ftalks, and the leaves are fawed on 
their edges, and the foot-ftalks come out from the 
fide of the branches, in which it differs from the laft 
fort. It may be propagated by feeds, and treated in 
the fame manner as the laft. 
R AUVOLF I A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. tab. 40. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 259. 

The name was given to this genus of plants by Fa- 
ther Plumier, who was the perfon that difcovcred it 
in America, in honour of Leonard Rauvolf, who was 
a curious boranift, and flourifhed about the year 1583. 
He travelled into the Holy Land, and feveral other 
places in the eaft, and publifhcd his travels in High 
Dutch,, which were tranflated into Englifh under the 
infpe&ion of the great Mr. Ray. 

The 
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The Characters are, , 
Tbe flower has a fmall permanent empakment of one leaf* J 
cut into five figments at the top. 'The petal is funnel- I 
Jhaped ; the tube is cylindrical, globular at the bafe, and [ 
is cut at the brim into five parts. It has five ftamina 
wh'u b are a little Jbortcr than the tube* terminated by 
creel fnmmitSy and a roundifh germen fupporting a Jhort 
ftyle, crowned by a headed Jligma. The germen afterward 
becomes a globular berry with two cells* incloftng one com- 
prejfed feed in each. 
..This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: fection of 
Linnzeus's fifth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
. Rauvolfia (Canefccns) fubpubefcens. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
3.03. Hairy Rauvolfia. Rauvolfia tetraphylla latifo- 
1 i a . PI u m. No v . Gen. 19. Broad f cur-leaved Rauvolfia. 

>, Rauvolfia (Nit Ma) glaberrima nitidifllma. Lin. Sp. 
30 Smooth neat Rauvolfia. Rauvolfia tetraphylla 

anguflilblia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. Narrow four-leaved 

Rauvolfia. 

Both thefe forts grow naturally in the warmeft parts 
of America ; Mr. Robert Millar fent the feeds of 
them from Carthagena in New Spain, where he ob- 
ierved the ihrubs growing in great plenty. Thefe rife 
with fcveral ligneous (talks from the foot, which grow 
feven or eight feet high, fending out a few fmall fide 
branches, covered with a fmooth green bark when 
young, but as they arc older their bark changes to a 
gray. The leaves are placed by fours at each joint 
round the branches ; thole of the firfl: fort are two 
inches and a half long, and an inch and a half broad 
in the middle, a little hairy, of a light green, and 
have a few flight indentures on their edges ; the 
leaves of the other fort are full as long, but are a 
third part narrower, of a thinner fubftance, and much 
fmoothcr. Thefe differences continue in the plants 
which are railed from feeds, for I have leveral times 
propagated them both from feeds, and have con- 
ftantly found the feeds produce the fame as the 
plants from which they were taken. The flowers are 
produced on (lender foot-ftalks, which arife from the 
wings of the leaves they are tubulous, and globular 
at their bale, and are fucccedcd by roundifh berries 
about the fizc of thofe of the Privet, which turn black 
when they arc ripe. Thele plants flower mod part 
of the fummcr, and the fruit ripens in autumn and 
winter-, the leaves and {talks of thefe plants have a 
milky juice, which flows out if they are broken. 
Thefe are propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown 
in autumn foon after they are ripe; for if they are 
kept out of the ground till fpring, the plants rarely 
come up the fame year ; and this is frequently the cafe 
with thofe feeds which are brought to England. 
The feeds of thefe plants fliould be fown in pots fill- 
ed with frelh earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark ; for as they are very hard, fo they fre- 
quently remain a long time in the ground ; therefore 
when they are in pots, they may be fhifted from one 
bed to another as their heat decays. When the 
plants come up, they muft be frequently refrefhed 
with water, but it muft not be given them in large 
quantities ; for as the plants are fucculent and full of 
a milky juice, fo they are in danger of rotting with 
too much moifture. They fliould alfo have a large 
fti are of frelh air admitted to them in warm weather, 
and when they are about two inches high, they fhould 
be tranfplanted each into a fcparate fmall pot filled 
with frefti light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 
again, obferving to fliadc them from the fun until 
they have taken new root; after which time they 
fhould have free air admitted to them every day, in 
proportion to the warmth of the feafbn. In this 
hot-bed the plants may remain till toward Michael- 
mas, when they fhould be removed into the ftove, 
and plunged into the tanners bark, where they muft 
be kept warm, and not have too much moifture in 
cold weather. 

As thefe plants are natives of very hot countries, they 
•will not live in the open air in England,, therefore 
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they fhould conftantly remain in the ftove ; and if 
they are continued in the bark-bed, they will thrive 
much f after than when they are placed on ft and s in a 
dry .ftove. But in the fummcr feafon they fhould 
have a large lhare of frelh air admitted to them, and 
the leaves of the plants muft be now and then waflied 
with a fponge, to clear them from the filth they arc- 
apt to contracl; ; which, if fuffered to remain, will 
retard the growth of the plants. Where due care is 
taken of them, they will thrive very faft, and tin: 
fecond year will produce flowers, and continue fo to 
do for many years, and will perfect their feeds in 
England. They may alfo be propagated by cuttings, 
which fliould be laid to dry for two or three days 
before they are planted ; and then fliould be plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving 
to fhade them until they have taken root, after which 
time they may be treated as the feedling plants. 
RESEDA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 423. tab. 238. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 535. Baftard- rocket. 
The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is of one leaf cut into fe- 
veral figments almoft to the bottom, and is permanent. 
The petals of the flower are unequal, and generally trifid, 
having a honey gland on their bafe the length of the em- 
palement. The honey glands are plain, eretf, and produced 
from the upper Jide of the receptacle, between the fta- 
mina and the place of the upper petal, joining with the bafe 
of the petals, dilating from the fides. It hath fifteen cr 
fixteen Jhort /lamina, terminated by ereSt obtufe fummits \ 
and a gibbous germen fitting upon very Jhort fiyles, crowned 
by a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a gib- 
bous angular capfule of one cell, with an aperture between 
the fiyles, filled with kidney -fijaped feeds fajtened to the an- 
gles of the capfule. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fi ction of 
Linna^us's eleventh clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have from eleven to nineteen ftamina, 
and three ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Reseda (Vulgaris) foliis pinnatis, foliolis integris al- 
ternis floribus tetragynis. Baflard-rocket with winged 
leaves, whofe lobes are entire, placed alternate, and have 
four ftyles to the flower. Refeda vulgaris. C. B. 1*. ico. 
Common Baftard-rocket. 

2. Reseda (Crifpa) foliis omnibus trifidis, inferioribus 
pinnatis. Hort. CI iff. 213. Baflard-rocket with all the 
leaves trifid, and the lower ones winged. Refeda crifpa 
Gallica. Bocc. Sic. 77. French curled Baftard-rocket. 

3. Reseda (Phyteuma) foliis integris trilobifque, calyci- 
bus fexpartitis maximis. Hort. Cliff*. 412. Baftard- 
rocket with entire and trifid leaves, and the largcft em- 
palement to tbe flower. Refeda minor vulgaris. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 413 . Lejfer common Baftard-rocket. 

4. Reseda (Undata) floribus trigynis, tetragynifque ca- 
lycibus quinquepartitis, foliis pinnatis undulatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 644. Baftard-rocket with trifid and quadrifid 
flowers, whofe empalement s are cut into five parts, and 
winged waved leaves. Refeda minor alba, dentatis fo- 
liis. Barrel. Icon. 588. Smaller white Baftard-rocket 
with indented leaves. 

5. Reseda (Alba) foliis pinnatis, floribus tetragynis, 0- 
lycibus fexpartitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 645. Hort. Upfal. 
149. Baftard-rocket with winged leaves, flowers having 

four fiyles, and an empalement cut into fix parts. Refecla 
foliis calci traps flore albo. Mor. Hort. R. Bl. Baf- 
tard-rocket with Star Tbiftle leaves, and a white ftower. 

6. Reseda (Odor at a) foliis integris. trilobifque, calycibus 
florum sequantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 646. Baftard- 
rocket with entire tbrce-lobed leaves, whofe empalement is 
equal with tbe petals of the flower, commonly called fweet 
Refeda, or Mignonette d*Egypi: 

7. Reseda- (Canefcens) foliis fubulatis fparfis. Sauv. 
Monfp. 4L Baftard-rocket with^voi-Jhaped leaves placed 
thinly. Sefamoides flore- albo, foliis canefcentibus. 
Tourn Inft. R. H, 424. Baftard Sefamumwilh a white 
flower and hoary leaves. 

S. Reseda (Luteola) foliis lanceolatis integris, calycibus 
quadrifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 448, Baftard-rocket with 
fpear-fhaped entire leaves, and quadrifid empalcments. Lu- 
teola 
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. teolaherba falicis folia C. B. P. 100. ZJjwV 
' er Mld mad* ly feme called mid. • 
The firlt fort .grows naturally in the. fouth of France, 
Italy, juid .Spain. This is a . biennial plant, which 
flowers 9rid feeds the fecond year, and perilhes loon 
'after. The root h iong, white, and a little ligneous ; 
the leaves are unequally winged, and the lobes are 
entire j the ftalks arc channelled, rifing two feet high, 
garnifhed. with leaves like thofe below, but are fmall- 
er, and are terminated by long loofe fpikes of pale 
yellow flowers, compofed of feveral unequal petals ; 
the two upper are the large ft, the fide ones leis, and 
the lower are fo fmall as to be fcarce confpicuous ; 
they are all of a fmgular figure, and appear as if one 
leaf came out of two others. In the middle are fi- 
tuated many ftamina terminated by yellow fummics, 
and at the bottom a three-cornered germen, which 
afterward turns to a three-cornered feed-veflel, hav- 
ing three or four holes at the top, and filled with 
black feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in chalky land in 
many parts of England, and has been fuppofed to be 
the common fort, it being our common fort in JEng- 
land, but the former is more common abroad, and 
is fo titled the lower leaves of this are winged, and 
every lobe is cut into three fmall parts, and are 
curled, having fome fmall indentures on their edges. 
The Italics rife about the fame height as thofe of the 
former, and are terminated by longer and loofer 
fpikes of flowers ; the flowers are paler and approach 
to a white. This flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
in September. 

The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy ; this is an annual plant, which has general- 
ly a fi ngle flelhy tap-root running deep in the ground, 
fending out feveral trailing ftalks near a foot long, 
which divide into fmaller branches, garnifhed with 
fmall leaves, fome of which are wedge-fhaped and 
entire, others are cut into three obtufe legments. The 
ends of the branches are terminated by loofe fpikes of 
flowers, (banding upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The 
empalement of the flower is large, divided into fix 
fegments almoft to the bottom ; the flowers arc white, 
and fhaped like thofe of the other forts. Ic flowers in 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain ; 
this is a biennial plant, the lower leaves are unequally 
winged, fome of the intermediate lobes or fegments 
being much lefs than the others, and of different 
jhapes. The ftalks rife two feet and a half high, gar- 
nifhed with fmaller diflbrmed winged leaves, indented 
on their edges. The flowers are produced in (lender 
loofe fpikes at the top of the ftalks ; they are fmall 
and white, of the fame fhapc with the others, appear- 
ing in June, and the feeds ripen in September. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France ; 
it is a biennial plant ; the lower leaves are large, 
winged, and compofed of many narrow lobes or feg- 
ments placed alternate, which are of a erayifh co- 
lour; the ftalks rife two feet and a halfhigh, and 
are garnifhed with the like leaves, which diminifh in 
their fize to the top ; the ftalks are terminated by 
Ihorter and thicker fpikes of flowers than either of the 
former, which are white, and fhaped like thofe of the 
other fpecies. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
in Auguft. 

The fixth fort is fuppofed to grow naturally in Egypt ; 
the feeds of this were fent me by Dr. Adrian Van 
Roy en, the late profeflbr of botany at Leyden. The 
root of this plant is compofed of many ftrong fibres, 
which run deep in the ground, from which come out 
leveral ftalks about a foot long, which divide , into 
many fmall branches ; thefe are garnifhed with ob- 
long leaves, fome of which are entire, and others are 
divided into three parts ; they are about two inches 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad in the mid- 
dle, ending in oval points, of a deep green colour. 
The flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at the end 
of the branches ; they ft and upon pretty long foot- 
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ftalks, have large empalements, and are of an her- 
baceous white colour, and fmell very like frefii Kaip - 
berries, which occafions its being much cultivated in 
the EngHfh gardens. This plant is fo like the third 
fort, as to be taken for the fame by fome, but rhc 
flowers of the third have no fcent ; fo that thofe who 
have been impofed on, by having the feeds of the third 
fort fent them for this, have fuppofed the plant was" 
degenerated. 

The feventh fort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in Spain ; this hatli a perennial root, from which 
arife a few flender ligneous ftalks a foot and a halt 
high, which are thinly garnifhed with linear obtufe 
leaves, of a grayifh colour ; the upper part of the 
ftalk is garnifhed for a good length with fmall, whitifh, 
purple flowers, ranged in a very loofe fpike, fitting 
clofe to the ftalk. Thefe appear the latter end of May, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguft:; 

The eighth fort grows naturally upon dry banks and' 
old walls in many parts of England, but is cultivated 
in fome places for the dyer's ufe. * This is now gene- 
rally believed to be the plant, with which the ancient 
inhabitants of this ifland painted themfelves, and not 
the Woad, as has been by fome fuppofed v for the 
Dyer's Weed is a native here, whereas the Woad has 
been fince introduced into this country. This is a bi- 
ennial plant ; the root is compofed of a few ligneous 
fibres ; the leaves are four inches long, and half an 
inch broad, entire, and ending in obtufe points ; thefe 
the firft year fpread circularly near the ground, and 
have fome gentle wavings on their edges •, the Italics 
rife three feet high, and are garnifhed with leaves of 
the fame fhape with thofe at bottom. They are ter- 
minated by long loofe fpikes of yellowifh flowers, 
which appear the latter end of June, and the feeds 
ripen in September. 

The five forts firft mentioned, and alfo the feventh, 
are feldom cultivated in gardens except for the fake 
of variety, having very little beauty to recommend 
them, and being of no ufe ; but whoever has a mind 
to have them, need only fow their feeds in autumn, 
and when the plants come up, if they are thinned and 
kept clean from weeds, it is all the culture they re- 
quire i and if their feeds are permitted to fcatter, the 

plants will come up in plenty, and fomctimes become 
troublefome weeds. 

The feeds of the fixth fort fhould be fown on a mo- 
derate hot-bed in March, and when the plants are 
ftrong enough to tranfplant, they fhould be pricked 
out upon another moderate hot-bed to bring them 
forward ; but they mould have a large fhare of air in 
warm weather, otherwife they will draw up weak. 
About the latter end of May the plants may be plant- 
ed out, fome into pots, to place near the apartments, 
and others into warm borders, where they may remain 
to flower and feed. For the plants which grow in the 
full ground, often produce more feeds than thofe which 
are in pots ; but at the time when the feed-veflels be- 
gin to fwell, the plants are frequently infefted with 
green caterpillars, which, if they are not deflroyed, 
will cat off all the feed-veflels. 
If the feeds of this plant are fown on a bed of light 
earth in April, the plants will come up very well, 
and when they are not tranfplanted, will grow larger 
than thofe which are raifed in the hot-bed, but they 
will hot flower fo early, and in cold feafons will 
fcarce .ripen their feeds. The plants may alfo be 
preferved through the winter in a green-houfc, where 
they will continue flowering moft part of die year, 
but the fecond year they will not be fb vigorous as 
the firft. 

The eighth fort is the Weld, which is accounted a 
rich commodity for dyeing ; where this is cultivated, 
the feeds are commonly fown with Barley in the Ipring, 
and after the Barley is taken off the ground, the 
Weld begins to make fome progrefs, and the next 
fcafon is pulled up for ufe. This has been long prac- 
tifed, and it will be difficult to prevail on the culti- 
vators of this plant to depart from their old cuftoms ; 
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but if any perfons will follow the directions hereafter 

given, I can from experience promife them much 
better fuccefs, 

As the Weld will grow upon very poor foil, yet the 
crop will" be in proportion to the goodnefs of the land ; 
for upon very poor ground, the plants will not rife 
more than a foot high, whereas upon good ground I 
1 have meafured them upward of three feet, and the 
ftalks, leaves, ccc. have been in proportion ; lb that 
the better the foil is upon which it is fown, the greater 
will be the produce. 

The beft way to cultivate this plant, is to fow it 
without any other crop ; if the ground is ready by 
the beginning or middle of Auguft, that will be a 
good ieaibn j the land flioukl be well ploughed and 
harrowed fine, but unlels it is very poor, it will not 
require dung ; when the ground is well harrowed 
and made fine, the feeds mould be fown •, one gallon 
of the feeds is fulficient to fow an acre of land, for 
they are fmall. If rain falls in a little time after the 
feeds are fown, it will bring up the plants, and in 
two months time they will be fo far advanced as to 
be eafily dilringuifhed from the weeds ; then they 
mould be hoed in the like manner as Turneps, al- 
ways obferving to do it in dry weather, for then the 
weeds will foon die after they are cut up ; at this 
time the plants may be left about fix inches diftance •, 
if this is done in dry weather, and the work well 
performed, the plants will be clean from weeds till 
the Ipring but as young weeds will come up in 
March, lb if in dry weather the ground is hoed again, 
it may be performed at a fmall expence while the 
weeds are young, and then they will foon decay ; and 
if after this there mould be many more weeds appear, 
it will be proper to hoe it a third time, about the be- 
ginning of May, which will preferve the ground 
clean till the Weld is fit to pull. The beft 'time to 
pull the Weld for ufe, is as foon as it begins to flow- 
er, though mod people ftay till the feeds are ripe, 
being unwilling to lofe the feeds ; but it is much 
better to fow a fmall piece of land with this feed, to 
remain for a produce of new feeds, than to let the 
whole ftand for feed ; becaufe the plants which are 
permitted to ftand fo long will be much lefs worth 
for ufe, than the value of the feeds; befides, by 
drawing off the crop early, the ground may be fown 
with Wheat the fame feafon ; for the plants may be 
drawn up the latter end of June, when they will be 
in tlie greateft vigour, fo will afibrd a greater quantity 
of the dye. 

When the plants arc pulled, they may be fet up in 

fmall handfuls to dry in the field, and when it is dry 

enough, it may be tied up in bundles and houfed dry, 

being careful to ftack it loofely, that the air may pafs 

between to prevent its fermenting. 

That which is left for feeds fliould be pulled as foon 

as the feeds arc ripe and fet up to dry, and then beat 

out for ufe ; for if the plants are left too long, the 

feeds will fcatter. The ufual price of the feed is ten 

ftiillings a bufliel. 

RH ABARBARUM. Sec Rheum. 

RHABARBARUM MONACHORUM. 
Sec Rumex. 

RHAGADIOLUS. Sec Lapsana. 

RHAMNOIDES. See Hippophae. 

RHAMNUS. Tourn.. Inft. R. H. 593. tab. 366. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. the Buckthorn ; in French, 
Nerprun. 

The Characters are, 
It bath male and female flowers on afferent plants ; 
tbefe have no cmpalcments according to fomc, nor petals 
according to others. The cover of the fexes is funnel- 
fhapcd x and cut into four parts at the top, which fpread 
open. The male flowers have five ftamina the length 
t>f the tube, terminated by fmall fummits. The female 
flowers have a roundifh germcn, fupporting a fhort ftyle, 
crowned by a quadrifld ftigma. The germcn afterward 
becomes a roundifh berry, inclojing four hard feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion 
of Linnseus's fifth dais, which contains thofe plants 
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whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle ; but ac- 
cording to his fyftem, it mould be placed in the firft 
feet ion of his twenty-lecond clafs ; but as he has 
joined to this genus the Frangula, Paliurus, Alater- 
nus, and Ziziphus of Tournerort, fo to comprehend 
them all he has placed them in his fifth clafs, which 
had much better be kept feparate. 
The Species are, 

1. Rhamnus (Catbarticus) floribus axillaribus, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis ferratis nervofis. Buckthorn with 

.flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches, and 
oval, Jpear-Jhaped, flawed, veined leaves. Rhamnus ca- 
tharticus. C. B. P. 478. Purging or common Buck- 
thorn. 

2. Rhamnus (Minor) floribus axillaribus, foliis ovatis 
acuminatis nervofis integerrimis. Buckthorn with 
flowers proceeding from the fides of the branches, and oval % 
acute-pointed, entire leaves, having veins. Rhamnus ca- 
tharticus minor. C. B. P. 478. Smaller purging or 
common Buckt horn, commonly called Bzvarf Rhamnus. 

3. Rhamnus (Longifolia) foliis lanceolatis, floribus ax- 
illaribus. Buckthorn with fpcar-Jbaped leaves, and flowers 
grozving from the fides of the ftalks. Rhamnus cathar- 
ticus minor, folio longiori. Tourn. Inft. 593. Smaller 
purging Buckthorn with a longer leaf. 

4. Rhamnus (Africana) foliis cuneiformibus conferris 
perennantibus, floribus corymbofis alaribus. Buck- 
thorn with wedge fljaped evergreen leaves grozving in dif- 
fers, and flowers growing in rouud/Jh bunches from the fidis 
of the branches. Rhamnus Afer, folio pruni longiore 
fubrotundo, flore candicantc, fpinis longiflimis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 212. African Buckthorn with a longer round if* 
Plum leaf, a very white flczver, and long f pines. 

The firil fort grows naturally in the hedges in many 
parts of England ; it rifes with a ftrong woody ftalk 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, lending out 
many irregular branches •, the young lhoots have a 
fmooth," grayifli, brown bark, but the older branches 
have a darker and rougher bark, and are armed with 
a few fhort thorns. The leaves ftand upon pretty 
long flender foot-ftalks 5 they are of the oval fpcar- 
Ihape, about two inches and a half long, and one 
and a quarter broad, flightly fawed 011 their edges, of 
a dark green on their upper fide, but of a pale or 
light green on their under, having a pretty ftrong 
midrib, and fevcral veins proceeding from ic, which 
diverge toward the fides, but meet again near the 
point of the leaf. The flowers come out in clufters 
from the fide of the branches •, thole of the male have 
as many ftamina as there arc divifions in the petal; 
thofe of the female have a round Hh gcrmen, which 
afterward turns to a pulpy berry of a roundifh form, 
inclofing four hard feeds. It flowers in June, and the 
berries ripen in autumn. 

The berries of thisare ufed in medicine; forwiththem 
there is a purging fyrup made, called Syrupuse fpina 
ccrvina, or fyrup of Buckthorn ; which is reckoned 
a good medicine to purge watery humours, and 
againft the dropfy, jaundice, itch, and all manner 
of eruptions on the fkin : of late years, the people 
who fupply the market with thefc berries, have mix- 
ed feveral other forts with them, fo that when the 
fyrup is made by perfons who have not fkili to diftin- 
guifh the berries, it is often very bad ; fo that* wo 
ounces of the fyrup of one (hop will not pur?e fo well 
as one from another, which has brought this medi- 
cine into difrepute with many perfons. Thcfe ber- 
ries may be eafily known by examining their feeds, to 
fee if there are four in each, and alfo by rubbing the 
juice upon white paper, which it will ftain of a green 
colour. 

From the juice of thefe berries is made a very fine 
green colour, called by the French Verd-de-vefiie, 
which is much efteemed by the painters in miniature. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the foutii of 
France ; this is an humble fhrub, feldom rifing mere 
than three feet high, fending out many irregular 
branches, covered with a dark brown bark, garnifhed 
with oval leaves ending in acute points ; they arc 
about three quarters of an inch long, and half an inch 

broad 
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broad in the wideft pare, which is near the bafe ; 1 
they are of a yellowifh green, and a thin confiftence, j 
having feveral veins diverging from the midrib to- j 
ward the fides, which converge again toward the 
point. The flowers come out upon fmall curfons or 
fpurs on the fide of the branches, each Handing upon 
a fcparate fhort foot-ftalk i they are of a yellowilh 
herbaceous colour, having fhort fwelling tubes, and 
are cut into five acute fegments at the top, which 
fpread open ; they appear in June, but are not luc- 
cecded by berries here. 

Mr. Du Hamel de Monceaux, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, fays, that the fruit of this fpecics 
gathered green is the Grain d* Avignon, or Avignon 
berries, which are ufed in dyeing of yellow ; but I have 
been affuredby a gentleman of ilcill, who refided long 
in the fouth of France, that the Avignon berries 
.were the fruit of the narrow-leaved Alaternus-, and in 
order to be better fatisfied of the truth, I gathered a 
quantity of the berries of the narrow-leaved Alaternus 
before they were full ripe, and carried them to two 
eminent dealers in this commodity, and afked them if 
they knew what thefe berries were ; they both afilired 
me, after making trial of them, that they were Avig- 
non berries, and if I had a large quantity of them, 
they would purchafe them all : therefore, as the Ala- 
ternus before- mentioned is one of the molt common 
tfhrubs in the fouth of France, from whence the Avig- 
non berries are brought, we may fuppofe Mrdu Ha- 
mel has been ill informed. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this grows to a larger fize than the fecond, but not fo 
high as the firft. The branches are ftronger, and arc 
armed with a few long fpines the leaves are like 
thofe of the wild Plum, but are a little longer and 
narrower; the flowers are fmall, of a y el lowifli co- 
lour, and are produced from the fide of the brandies ; 
thefe appear in June, but are not fucceeded by berries 
in this country. 

The firft fort is fo common in the hedges in many 
parts of England, that it is fcldom cultivated in gar- 
dens j this rifes eafily from feeds, if they are fown in 
autumn foon after the berries are ripe ; but, if they 
are kept out of the ground till fpring, the plants will 
not come up till the year after-, thefe will require no 
particular treatment, but may be managed in the fame 
way as youngCrabs, or any other hardy deciduous tree ; 
it may alio be propagated by cuttings or layers. If 
the young flioots are layed in autumn, they will put 
out roots by the following autumn, when they may 
be taken off from the plants, and either planted in 
a nurfcry to remain there to get ftrength for a year or 
two, or they may be planted where they are defigned 
to remain. This is not fo proper for hedges as the 
Hawthorn or Crab, fo thofe Ihould be preferred to it. 
The fecond and third forts are p refer ved in botanic 
gardens for the fake of variety ; but as they are not 
beautiful, few perfons cultivate them here, efpecially 
as thefe do not produce fruit in England. They may 
be propagated either by laying down the young 
branches in autumn, or by planting the cuttings in 
the fpring, before the buds begin to fwell. Thefe 
will put out roots in the fame manner as the common 
fort, and may be treated in the fame way, for they 
are both hardy plants, and will thrive in the open air. 
The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, fo is too tender to thrive in the open air in- 
England > but if it is placed in a common grcen-houfe 
with Myrtles, Olives, and the hardier kinds of exotic 
' plants in winter, and removed to the open air in fum- 
mer, it will thrive very well. This rifes with a fhrubby 
(talk to the height of four or five feet, fending out 
many fide branches, which, when young, are covered 
with a green bark, but as they advance, the bark 
changes to a dark brown they are armed with a 
few long (lender thorns, and garnifhed with wedge- 
fhaped leaves, which come out in clufters at each 
joint, four, five, or fix rifing from the fame point, 
which differ in fize, the largeft being about an inch 
long, and three quarters broad, and the fmallefr about 
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half as large 5 they are of a deep green, and continue 
all the year 5 their points are broad and rounded, 
v growing narrower to their bafe, fitting clofe to the 
' branches. The flowers are produced on the fide of 
the branches at each joint j they are collected into 
roundifh bunches, ftanding upon foot-ftalks an inch 
long i they are white, ana have fhorc tubes j their 
upper pare is cut into five acute fegments, which 
fpread open in form of a ilar. Thefe appear in June, 
at which time the whole fhrub fcems covered with 
flowers, fo as to make a line appearance ; and as the 
leaves continue green all the year, it deserves a place 
where there is a conveniency to flicker them in winter. 
This fort lias not as vet produced feeds in England, 
but it may be eafily propagated by cuttings, which 
fliould be planted in pots filled with loamy earth die 
beginning of April. The pots Ihould bo plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, and the cuttings fhuuld" 
fbaded from the fun in the heat of the day s they mult 
alio be fprinklcd with water two or three times a week, 
according as the earth in the pot dries, but they mult 
by no means have too much wet. Thefe cuttings 
will put out roots in two months, and foon after will 
begin to make flioots at the top ; then they nuilt have 
a large fharc of air admitted to them, and gradually 
inuied to bear the open air, into which ihey ihould 
be foon after removed - 9 and when they are well hard- 
ened, they may be fhaken out of die pots, and 
feparatcd, being careful to prefer ve a ball of eanh 
to each, and plant them into fingle pots filled with 
fofc loamy earth, placing them in the fhade till they 
have taken new root then they may be removed 
into a lheitered iituation, where they may remain 
till the froft comes on in autumn, at which time they* 
muft be hculed, and treated in the fame way as the 
other hardier kinds of green- houfe plants. 
Rl-lEUiVJ. Lin. Gen. riant. 454. Rhabarbarum. 
Tourn. In IV. R. H. 89. tab. iS. The Rhubarb. 
The Characters are, 

The flower has no emprfement \ it hath one petal, which 
is narrow at the bafe, and impervious. 1 'he brim is cut 
into Jix parts, which are cbtitfe and alternately /mailer ; 
it hath nine hair-like /lamina infer ted in the petal, and is 
of the fame length, terminated by oblong twin fummits 
which are obtufe, and a fljort three-cornered germ en, with 
fcarce any fly It ; cr owned by three feathered JHgmas which 
are reflcxed. l l 'he germen afterward becomes a large three- 
cornered feed, with acute mcmbrancecus borders. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the lecond feci ion 
of Linnseus's ninth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whofe Mowers have nine ltamina or ftigmas, and three 
llyles. 

The Species are, 
I* Rheum (Rhaponticum) foliir, cordacis glabris fpicis 
obtufis. Rhubarb with fmooih heart-Jljapcd haves, and 
obtufe fpikes of flowers. Rhaponricum. Prof. Alp. Exot. 
1S7. The Rhapontick, commonly called Eiiglifh Rhubarb. 

2. Rheum (Undulation) foJiis fubviliofis undujatis peti- 
olis a^qualibus. Lin. Dill! 1. tab. 1. Sp. Plant. 372. 
Rhubarb with hairy waved leaves, having equal foot- 
ftalks. Rhabarbarum folio longiori hirfuto cnfpo, 
florum thy rib longiori & tenuion. Amman. Ruth. y. 
Rhubarb with a longer hairy curled leaf and a longer and 
Jlender fpihe of fioivtrs. 

3. Rheum (Compaelum) foliis cordatis glabris, margi- 
bus finuatis, fpicis crcclis compacts. Tab. 2 1 S. Rhu- 
barb with beart-flaped fmooth leaves, which are Jinn a ted 

- 071 their borders, and ere el compact fpikes of flowers. 

4. Rheum (Palmatum) foliis palmatis acuminatis. Lin. 
Sp. 531. Rhubarb with pointed hand-Jhaped leaves. 

5. Rheum (Ribes) foliis granulatis, petiolis zequalibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 372. Rhubai'b with granulated haves 
having equal foot ftalks. Lapathum Orientale afpero 
& verrucofo folio, Ribes Arabium dictum. IJort. 
Elth. 191. tab. 1 58. EaJlernDock with a rough war ted 
leaf called by the Arabians Ribes. 
The firft fort grows naturally near the Pontic Sea, 
but has been long an inhabitant of the Englifh gar- 
dens. When the feeds were firfc brought to Europe, ' 
they were fuppofed to be of the true Rhubarb, but 

upon 
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ispon making trial of the roots, they were found to 
be greatly inferior to thofe of the true Rhubarb, and 
upon farther trials and txaminantion, it was found 
to be the Rhapontick of Profper Alpinus, commonly 
called Pontick Rhubarb. This hath a large thick 
root, which divides into many ftrong flefliy fangs, 
running deep in the ground ; the outfide is of a 
reddifh brown colour, and the in fide yellow, from 
which arife feveral leaves, in number according to the 
fize of the root ; thefe come up folded in the fpring, 
and afterward expand themfelves *, they are fmooth, 
of a roundifti heart-fhape, having very thick foot- 
ftalks of a reddifti colour, which are a little channelled 
on their lower part, but flat at the top. When the 
plant grows in rich land, the foot-ftalks of the leaves 
are near two feet long, and thicker than a man's 
thumb the leaves alfo are often two feet long, and 
as much in breadth, having feveral ftrong longitudinal 
veins running from the foot-ftalk to the borders, of 
a deep green, and are waved on their edges, having 
an acid tafte, but particularly the foot-ftalks, which 
are now frequently ufed for making tarts. From 
between the leaves arife the (lower- item, which is of 
a purple colour, garnilhed with one leaf at each 
joint, of the fame fiiape with thofe below, but (mailer, 
and fit clofe to the ftalk. The ftalks grow from two 
to three feet high, according to the ftrength of the 
ground, and are terminated by thick, clofe, obtufe 
fpikes of white flowers, which appear the beginning 
of June, and are fucceeded by large, triangular, 
brown feeds, having a border or wing at each angle, 
which ripen in A u gull. 

The feeds of the fecond fort were fent me from Ley- 
den by the late Dr. Boerhaave, by the title of Rhabar- 
barum Chinenfe verum, or true China Rhubarb, 
which fucceeded in the Chelfea Garden. The root 
of this fort divides into a number of thick fibres, 
which run deeper into the ground than thofe of the 
firft, and are of a deeper yellow .within. The leaves 
appear much earlier in the fpring - 9 the foot-ftalks are 
not fo much channelled on their under fide, and are 
plain on their upper, not fo red nor fo thick as thofe. 
The leaves are longer, running more to a point, and 
are much waved on their edges, a little hairy on their 
upper fide, and have many ftrong Veins or ribs on 
their under. The flowcr-ftem is of a pale brownifli 
colour, rifing about four feet high, dividing into 
feveral loofe panicles or bunches of white flowers, 
which appear in May, and are fucceeded by tringu- 
lar feeds like thofe of the firft fort, which ripen earlier 
in the feafon. 

The feeds of the third fort were fent me from Pc- 
terfburgh, for the rrue Tartarian Rhubarb. The 
roots of this fort are large, and divide into many 
fangs «, they are yellow within ; the leaves appear early 
in the fpring ; the foot-ftalks of thefe are of a pale 
D reen, and almoft as large as thofe of the firft fort •, 
they have fcarcc any channels, and flat on their upper 
fide the leaves are fmooth, heart-fhaped, and do not 
run out to fo great length in a point as thofe of the 
fecond, but are longer than thofe of the firft ; they 
are very broad toward their bafe, and have very large 
pale green ribs on their under fide, a little waved on 
their edges, having a fharp acid flavour. The flower- 
ftalk is of a pale green ; it rifes five or fix feet high, 
and arc as large as a common walking cane, garnilh- 
ed at each joint by one leaf of the fame fhape with 
thofe below, but fmaller, fitting clofe to the ftalk ; 
the upper part of the ftalk divides into fmall branches, 
each iullaining a panicle or fpike of white flowers 
Handing erecl, which appear the latter end of May, 
and are fucceeded by large triangular bordered feeds, 
like thofe of the firft fort. 

The roots of this laft approach nearer to thofe of the 
foreign Rhubarb than either of the other, both in 
Hi ape and quality ; and as thefe feeds which were fent 
to Peterfburgh, were gathered from the plants grow- 
ing on the fpot where the Rhubarb is taken up, fo 
there is little reafon to doubt of its being the true 
fort, though the roots which have grown in Eng- 
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land -have not been equal in quality with thofe of the 
foreign ; but this may have been occafioned for want 
of age, or by being taken, out of the ground at an 
improper feafon, therefore farther trials may im- 
prove it ; and as the plants produce great plenty of 
feeds here, fothey may be propagated with great cafe. 
Dr. Linnaeus feemed firft to think the fecond fort was 
the true Rhubarb, but the roots of that which have 
grown here are very little better than thofe of the Rha- 
pontick, and I have reafon to doubt if it is not a va- 
riety of it ; for it is certain, thefe plants when grow- 
ing near each other, are impregnated by each other's 
farina for from the feeds of the Rhapontick, which 
grew clofe to the fecond fort, I had a mixture of 
plants of both forts produced, though the plant of 
the fecond fort did not produce any feeds, for the 
ftalk decayed foon after the flowers faded ; and the 
feeds of the Rhapontick were gathered by myfelf 
from one plant, and were fown in his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford's garden at'Wooburn Abbey, where there 
had not been any of thefe plants before growing, 
lb that there could be no mixture of feeds, and yet 
a third part of the plants proved to be of the "fe- 
cond fort. 

It has been learnedly controverted by the botanifts, 
whether the Rhapontick of the antients, and the Rhu- 
barb of the moderns, is one and the fame plant, 
fome affirming, and others denying that there is any 
agreement j the reafonings on both fides may be 
feen in the Appendix to the fecond volume of John 
Bauhin's Hiftory of Plants. 

The feeds of the fourth fort have been lately brought 
to England, from which many plants have been 
raifed ; theie greatly differ in the form of their 
leaves from all the other fpecies, for they arc deeply- 
cut into many acute fegments, which fpread open in 
form of a hand ; and I am informed by a fkilful 
botanift,"who hasTeen this fort in flower, that it fhould 
be placed in the genus of Rumex, for there are but 
fix (lamina in each flower j but as the plant in the 
Chelfea Garden has not as yet flowered, nor have I 
feen any plants in that flate, fo I cannot take upon 
me to determine this. 

However, I find the celebrated Linnaeus now fup- 
pofes this to be the true Rhubarb, which farther ex- 
periments mull fettle. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on Mount Libanus, 
and other mountainous parts of Syria. This hath a 
thick flclhy root, which runs pretty deep in the 
ground, from which arife feveral leaves in the fpring, 
which come up folded together, and afterward ex- 
pand they have very fhort foot-ftalks, fo fpread near 
the ground ; but during the fpring, their borders are 
ereel, and form a fort of hood having feveral folds, 
and are curled and waved on their edges ; they are of 
a purplifh green, and have purple veins and borders ; 
t heir furf ace appears ftudded with rough protuberances, 
and when the leaves are fully expanded in fummer, 
they are a foot long, and above two feet broad ; their 
under fide is paler than the upper, and their borders 
appear fringed. I have not feen this plant in flower, 
but the feeds of it were brought from Mount Liba- 
nus, by the Right Rev. Dr. Pocock, the late Bifhop 
of Oflbry ; thele were larger than thofe of the other 
fpecies, and covered with a fucculent pulp, of a deep 
red colour, and very allringent tafle •, this fucculent 
covering may have occafioned its being taken for a 
berry, by many of the old writers ; the fhape of the 
feed is like that of the other fpecies. 
Thefe plants are all propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown in autumn foon after they are ripe, and then 
the plants will come up the following fpring ; but if 
they are kept out of the ground till fpring, the plants 
feldom come up till the next fpring, fo that a whole 
year will be loft. The feeds fhould be fown where 
the plants are defigned to remain ; for as their roots 
are large and fiefhy, fo when they are tranfplanted, 
they do not recover their removal foon ; nor will the 
roots of thofe plants which are tranfplanted, ever 
grow fo large and fair, as thofe which remain where 

they 
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they were fown. When the plants appear in the 
fpring, the ground ihould be hoed over to cut up 
the weeds and where the plants are too clofe, lome 
fhould be cut up, to allow room for the others to 
grow, in the fame manner as is practifed for Car 
rots and Parfneps, leaving them at the firft time of 
hoeing fix or eight inches afunder, for fear of acci- 
dents ; but at the fecond time of hoeing they may be 
feparated to a foot and a half diftance, or more. Af- 
ter this, the plants will require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds, fo that as foon as the 
weeds appear, if the ground is fcuffled over with a 
Dutch hoe in dry weather, it may be done for a fmall 
expence, and thereby the ground will be kept clean. 
If this is begun early in the fpring before the weeds 
are large, they will foon die, and by repeating it two 
or three times at proper intervals, during the fpring, 
the ground will be made clean ; and when the plants 
fpread out their leaves to cover the ground, they will 
prevent the growth of weeds. 

In autumn the leaves of thefe plants decay, then the 
ground fhould be made clean, and in the fpring, be- 
fore the plants begin to put up their new leaves, the 
ground ihould be either digged between the plants, or 
be hoed and made clean again ; the fecond year after 
the plants come up, many of the ftrongeft will pro- 
duce flowers and feeds, but the third year molt of 
them will flower. The feeds of thefe fhould be care- 
fully gathered when ripe, and not permitted to fcat- 
ter, left they fhould grow to injure the old plants. 
The roots of thefe plants will remain many years 
without decaying ; and I am informed, that the old 
roots of the true Rhubarb are much preferable to 
the young ones. They delight in a rich foil, not 
too dry, nor over moift ; and where there is a good 
depth for their roots to run down in fuch land, their 
leaves will be very large, and their roots will grow to 
a great fize. 

The firft fort is now frequently cultivated in gardens 
for the foot-ftalks of their leaves, which are peeled 
ana made into tarts in the fpring : it is alfo kept in 
gardens, to fupply the fhops with the roots, which are 
ufed in medicine. 

The true Rhubarb is now fown in many gardens, and 
may probably fucceed fo well here in time, as that a 
fufficienr. quantity of that valuable drug may be raifed, 
to fupply our confumption. 
RHEXIA. Gron. Flor. Virg. 41. Lin. Gen. Plant. 423. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent , oblong, ttt- 
bulous, and of one leaf, fwelling below, but divided into 
four parts at the brim. "The flower has four roundijh pe- 
tals i?tfertcd in the empalement, which fpread open. It hath 
eight flender ftamina which are inferted in the empalement, 
terminated by declining furrowed fummits, which are nar- 
row, obtufe, and moveable. It has a roundifo germen, 
fupporting a declining ftyle the length of the ftamina, 
crowned by a thick oblong ftigma. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundijh capfule with four cells in the fwollen 
empalement, opening with four valves, and filled with 
rcundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus' s eighth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have eight ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Rhexia (Virginica) foliis feflilibus ferratis calycibus 
glabris. Flor. Virg. 41. Rhexia withfmooth empalement s, 
and flawed leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks. Lyfimachia 
non pappofa Virginiana, tuberarice foliis hirfutis, More 
tetrapctalo rubello. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 202. f. 8. Vir- 
ginian Loofeftrife without down, having a hairy leaf like 
T uberaria, with a red flower having four petals. 

2. Rhexia (Mariana) foliis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
346. Rhexia with fine hairy leaves, Lyfimachia non 
pappofa, terras Mariana, leptoneuros, flore trepetald 
rubello, folio & caule hirfutis ferruginea hifpidis. 
Pluk. Phyt. 428. f. 1. Loofeftrife of Maryland having 
no do^vn, but a reddifh flower with four petals, and a leaf 
and ftalk covered with iron-coloured hairs. 
The firft fort was dil covered by Mr. Banifter in Vir- 



ginia, from whence he fent the feeds to England; 
which fucceeded in feveral gardens. This rifes with 
an erect ftalk near a foot and a half high, which is 
four- cornered and hairy, garnilhed with fpear-fhaped 
hairy leaves about two inches long, and half an inch 
broad, which are entire, and placed oppofite. The ftalk 
has two foot-ftalks coming out from the fide oppofite at 
the upper joint, and is terminated by two other ; thefe 
each fuftain two or three red flowers with heart- fhaped 
petals, which fpread open in form of a crofs. Thefe 
appear in June, but I have not feen any feeds pro- 
duced here. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Maryland, from 
whence I received the feeds. This fends up an erect 
ftalk about ten inches high, garni flied with fpear- 
fhaped leaves about an inch long, and a third part of 
an inch broad, fet on by pairs ; and from every 
joint of the ftalk comes out two fhort flioots oppofite, 
garnilhed with fmall leaves of the fame fhape as the 
other \ the whole plant is thick, fet. with ftinging 
iron-coloured hairs. The ftalk divides at the top into 
two foot-ftalks, fpread ing from each other, having 
one reddifh flower on each ; thefe have four heart- 
fhaped petals, which fpread open like the other. 
It floaters about the fame time as the firft, but fcl- 
dom produces feeds here. Thefe plants are propa- 
gated by feeds, which muft be procured from the 
places where they grow naturally. If the feeds ar- 
rive before the fpring, and are fown foon after they 
arrive in pots filled with good frefli earth, and placed 
under a garden frame to guard them from froft, the 
plants will come up the following fpring -, but when 
the feeds are fown in the fpring, the plants rarely 
come up the firft year. When the plants come up 
and are fit to remove, part of them Ihould be planted 
in an eaft border, where they may have only the 
morning fun, and the others may be planted into 
pots, that they may be fheltcred under a frame in 
winter, for they are often deftroyed by feverc froft, 
though they will live abroad in the common winters 
very well ; the fecond year the plants will flower, and 
with care they may be continued three or four years. 
RHINANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 658. Pedi- 
cularis fpecies. Tourn. Inft. 171. Elcphas. Tourn. 
Cor. 48. tab. 482. Rattle, or Loufewort. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
which is roundijh, compreffed, and blown up. It hath one 
ringent petal, with a cylindrical tube the length of the em- 
palament, compreffed at the bafc, but opening at the top. 
The upper lip is hooded, compreffed, and indented at the 
point \ the lower lip is plain, fpreading, and cut into three 
obtufe fegments at the point. It has four ftamina, which 
are fljut up in the upper lip, two of which are fhorter 
than the other, terminated by hairy incumbent fummits, 
and an oval compreffed germen fupporting a flender ftyle, 
fttuated with the ftamina, crowned by an inflexed obtufe 
ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an oval com- 
preffed capfule with two cells, opening on the fide, and 
filled with compreffed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, which .includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fliorter 
ftamina and the feeds are lodged in a capfule. 

1. Rhinanthus (Crifta galli) corollarum labio fuperi- 
ore compreflb, breviore. Flor. Lap. 248. Rhinanthus 
with a fljorter compreffed upper lip. Pedicularis pra- 
tenfis lutea, vel crifta galli. C. B. P. \6^. Yellow Mea* 
dow Loufewort, yellow Rattle, or Cock's-comb. 

2. Rhinanthus [Orient alis\ corollarum labio fuperiore 
fubulato incurvo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 603. Rhinanthus 
with an awl-fhaped incurved upper lip. Elephas Orien- 
tals, flore magno, probofcide incurva. Tourn. Cor. 
48. Eaft em Elephant* s-head, with a large flower and an 
incurved trunk. 

3. Rhinanthus {Elephas) corollarum labio fuperiore 
fubulato erecto. Prod. Leyd. 298. Rhinanthus with an 
ereft awl-fhaped upper lip. Elephas Italica, flore mag- 
no, probofcide furrecta. Tourn. Cor. 48. Italian Ele- 
phant* s-bcad, with a large flower aud an ere& trunk. 

ii I The 
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The firft fort is a common weed in mod of the low 
paftures and meadows in many pares of England 
where it is one of the mpft troublefome weeds among 
the Grafs, fpreading itfelf over the whole ground, fo 
that in many of the water meadows', there is more 
of this plant than Grafs It is an annual plant, which 
flowers the latter end of May, fo that the feeds ripen 
by the time the Grafs of thefe meadows is mowed, 
and the feeds fcattcr and fill the ground with young 
plants the following fpring * therefore, in order to 
deftroy it, the Grafs mould be cut as foon as the 
flowers of this plant appear. 

It is well known, fo requires no defcription ; and as 
it is never cultivated, fo it is mentioned chiefly to in- 
troduce the others : but here I muftobJerve, that the 
Dutch carry on a trade with the feeds and feed-veflels 
of one fpecies of this genus to Germany, whofe feed- 
veflels appear very like thofe of this firft fort, they 
call it Semen Savadillos ; the ufe of it is to kill ver- 
min of every fort, efpecially bugs j they boil a quan- 
tity of the feeds and capfules in common water, with 
which they wafli their wainfeots, bedfteads, &c. 
where any of thefe infects arc lodged, and it effectu- 
ally deftroys them. 

The fecond fort was difcovered by Dr. Toin^iefort on 
the fides of the Black Sea, growing in a fat foil and 
fhady fituation. The flower being (haped like an 
Elephant's-head, induced Fabius Colunma to give 
the title of Elephas to the third fpecies, which he 
found growing naturally in the kingdom of Naples, 
and Tournefort after him eftablifhed the genus with 
that title. The (talks of this rife a foot and a half 
high •, they are hollow, four-cornered, and'hairy, gar- 
niftied with leaves placed oppofice, having 'fhort foot- 
flalks ; they are about two inches long, #and half an 
inch broad, crenated on their edges, hairy, and veined. 
The upper part of the ftalk is garnifhed with flowers 
growing oppofite from the wings of the leaves ; thefe 
have curved tubes, which divide into two lips ; the 
under lip is an inch long, broad, and cut into three 
obtufe parts, the middle fegment being the broadeft ; 
the upper lip is like a helmet, and is longer than the 
lower. The flower is yellow, with a fpot of fllle- 
mort on the lower lip, and the upper lip has two red 
fpots on the top * the flowers have an agreeable lcent. 
The third fort grows naturally in the kingdom of Na- 
ples this is much like the former fort, but the pro 
bofcis of the flower is erect, and the lower lip has no 
fpot. 

Thefe plants defpife culture, lb are with great difficulty 
kept in gardens j they arc biennial, fo are only pro- 
pagated by feeds ; thefe mould be fown foon after 
they are ripe, otherwifc they will not fucceed, nor 
will the plants bear removing, fa they fhould be 
fown where they are to remain, which fliould be in a 
moift rich foil and a fhady fituation : when the plants 
come up, they mult be thinned and kept clear from 
weeds, which is all the culture they require. If the feeds | 
of thefe plants are permitted to fcatter, the plants will j 
come up better than thofe which are fown by band, 
but they thrive beft amongft Grafs. j 

RHIZOPHOKA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 524. Mangles. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. tab. 15. This is called Man- 
grove by the inhabitants of the Weft-Indies ; there 
are feveral fpecies of this kind, which grow in fait- | 
water rivers both in the Eaft and Weft-Indies, but as j 
they will not grow upon land, it is ncedlefs to enu- | 
mcrate them here. 

KHODIOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 997. Anacampferos. 
Tourn. In ft. R. H. 264. Rofe-root. 

The Characters are, . I 
// hath male and female flowers in different plants ; the I 
male flowers have an empalement of one leaf which is cut I 
into four or five fegmcnts almoft to the bottom ; they have I 
four oh t ufe petals ; which are much longer than the em- 
palement* and four neSariwns* which are erecJ and Jhorter 
than the empalement* with eight awl fhaped ftamina which J 
tire longer than the petals* terminated by obtufe fummits. I 
They have four oblong acute germen without ftyle or fllig- I 
;;//?, fo are abortive. The female flowers have the fame \ 
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impalement as the male , they have f mr obtufe perma* 
iicnt petals equal with the empalement* and four netlariums 
like the male •* they have four oblong acute-pointed germen 
fitting upon an ereel ftyle* crowned by obtufe ftigmas. The 
germen afterward become four horned capfules* comprejfed 
on their inner fide* filled with roundifh feeds. 
•This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh feclion 
of Linnams's twenty-fecond clafs, which contains 
thofe plants whofe male and female flowers are upon 
different plants, and the male flowers have eight fta- 
mina. 

The Species are, 
1. Rhodjola (Rojea) ftaminibus corolla duplo longio* 
ribus. Rofe-root with ftamina twice as long as the petals. 
Anacampferos radice rofam fpirante major. Tourn. 
In ft. R. H. 264. Greater Orpine with a Rofe-fcentcd 
root. 

>. Rhodiola (Minor) ftaminibus corolla fere asquanti- 
bus. Rofe-root with ftamina fcarcely equalling the length 
of the petals. Anacampferos radice rofam fpirante mi- 
nor. Tourn. In ft. R. H. 264. Smaller Orpine with a 
Rofe-fcented root. 

The firlt fort grows naturally in the clefts of the 
rocks and rugged parts of the mountains of Wales, 
Yorklhire, and Weftmoreland. This has a very thick 
flefhy root, which, when bruifed or cut, fends out an 
odour like Rofes ; it has many heads, from whence 
in the fpring come out thick fucculent ftalks like thole 
of Orpine, about nine inches long, clofely garnifhed 
with thick fucculent leaves of a gray colour, which 
are an inch long, and half an inch broad, indented 
on their edges toward the top, and are placed alter- 
nately on every fide the ftalk. The ftalk is termi- 
nated by a cl ufter of yellowifh herbaceous flowers, 
which appear early in May ; the male flowers have 
ftamina twice the length or the petals. They have 
a very agreeable fcent, but are not of long conti- 
nuance. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps ; the 
roots of this are fmaller than thofe of the other fort, 
the ftalks are fmall, and not above five inches long 5 
the leaves are fmall, but fhaped like thofe of the other 
fort, and end with a purple point; the petals of the 
flowers are purpJifh, and the ftamina are but little 
longer than the petals. This flowers later than the 
other fort. I have cultivated both thefe plants in the 
fame foil above thirty years, and have never found ei- 
ther of them vary. 

Thefe plants are prefer ved in the gardens of the cu- 
rious, for the fake of variety ■* they are eafily propa- 
gated, either by cuttings or parting of the roots. If 
by cuttings, they mould be planted the beginning of 
April, foon after they come out from the head ; if 
thefe arc planted in a rfiady border, and covered clofe 
down with a glafs, keeping them dry, they will put 
out roots in about fix weeks ; but the cuttings mould 
be laid in a dry room at leaft a week before they 
are planted, that the wounds may be dried before 
they are planted, otherwife they are fubject to rot. 
If they are propagated by parting of the roots, that 
fliould be performed in the beginning of September, 
at which time their ftalks begin to decay ; and if the 
rlefhy parts of the roots are cut or broken, they mould 
be laid to dry a few days before they are planted, for 
the fame reafon as the cuttings. Thefe plants require 
a fhady fituation and a dry undunged foil, in which 
they will continue many years. 
RHODODENDRON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 484. 
Chama^rhododendros. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 604. tab. 
373. Dwarf Rofe-bay. 
The Characters are, 

The flower has a permanent empalement cut into five feg- 
mcnts* the flower hath one wheel funnel fhaped petal* 
fpreading open at the brim ; it has ten flcnder ftamina 
which decline* and arc the length of the petals* terminated 
by oval fummits* and a five-cornered germen* fupporting a 
flcnder ftyle the length of the petal* crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval capfule 
with five cells, filled with fmall feeds. • 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnams's tenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have ten (lamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

. Rhododendron {Hirflutum) foliis ciliatis nudis, co- 
roll is infundibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 292. Rofle- 
bay with naked hairy leaves, and funneUJhaped petals. 
Chamanhododendros Alpina, villofa. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 604. Hairy Alpine Dwarf Rofle-bay. 

. Rhododendron (Fcrrugineum) foliis glabris, fubtus 
Jep roiis, corollis infundibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
392. Rofe-bay with fmootb leaves which are hoary on their 
under fide, and fltmnel-flhaped petals. Ch am serhod od en- 
dros Alpina glabra. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 604. Smooth 
Alpine Dwarf Rofe-bay. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the Alps, and alfo 
upon feveral mountains in Italy. This is alow Ihrub, 
which feldom rifes two feet high, fending out many 
Ihort ligneous branches, covered with a light brown 
bark, and garnifhed clofely with oval fpear-fhaped 
leaves about half an inch long, and a quarter of an 
inch broad, fitting pretty dole to the branches ; they 
are entire, and have a great number of fine iron- 
coloured hairs on their edges and under fide. The 
flowers are produced in bunches at the end of the 
branches they have one funnel -fhaped petal ; the 
tube is about half an inch long ; the brim is cut into 
five obtufe fegments, which ipread half open ; they 
are of a pale red colour, and have ten ltamina in 
each, which are the length of the tube ; after the 
flowers are paft, the germen in the center turns to an 
oval capfule with five cells, filled with fmall feeds. It 
flowers in May, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps and 
Apennines ; this riles with a Ihrubby ftalk near three 
feet high, fending out many irregular branches, co- 
vered with a purplifh bark, and clofely garnilhed 
with fmooth fpear-fhaped leaves an inch and a half 
long, and half an inch broad in the middle ; they 
are entire, and their borders are reflexed backward ; 
the upper fide is of a light lucid green, and their 
tinder fide of an iron colour ; they are placed all 
round the branches without any order. The flow- 
ers are produced in round bunches at the end of the 
branches - 9 they are funnel- fliaped, having fliort tubes, 
which are cut into five obtufe fegments at the brim, 
which Ipread a little open ; they arc of a pale Rofe 
colour, and make a good appearance. This fort 
flowers in June, but does not ripen feeds here. 
There are fome other fpecics of this genus which grow 
naturally in the ealtern countries, and others are na- 
tives of America, but the two forts here mentioned are 
all I have feen in the Englifh gardens ; and thefe are 
difficult to propagate and preferve in gardens, for they 
grow naturally upon barren rocky foils and in cold fi- 
tuations, where they are covered with fnow great part 
of the winter ; fo that when they are planted in better 
ground, they do not thrive, and for want of their 
ufual covering of fnow in winter, they are frequently 
killed by froft ; but could thefe plants be tamed, and 
propagated in plenty, they would be great ornaments 
to the gardens. 

They are propagated by feeds, but thefe are fo very 
fmall, that if they are covered deep, they will not 
grow. The feeds fliould be fown as foon as pofiible 
after they are ripe, either in fhady borders or pots 
filled with frelh gentle loamy earth, and very light- 
ly covered with a little fine earth ; then the pots 
jhould be plunged up to their rims in a fhady bor- i 
der, and in hard froft they ,'fhould be covered with | 
bell or hand-glafles, taking them off in mild wea- 
ther. If thele feeds are fown early in autumn, the 
plants will come up the following fpring ; thefe muft 
be kept fhaded from the fun, elpecially the firft 
fummer, and duly refreflicd with water, and in au- 
tumn following, they may be tranfplanted to a fhady 
fituation and on a loamy foil, covering the ground 
about their roots with Mofs, which will guard them 
from froft in winter, and keep the ground moift in 
fummer. I 
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RHtJS. Tourn. Lift. R. H. 61 r. tab. 3S1. Lhl 
Gen. Plant. 331. [paV takes its name from fiu to flow, 
becaufe it ftops dylenterial fluxes of the bowels.] Su- 
mach. 

The Characters are, 
The empdlement of the flower is permanent \ creel, and 
cut into Jive parts 1 The flower has five oval, ereel, 
fpreading petals, and five fiort fiamina terminated by 
fmall fummits, Jhorter than the petals ; // has a rottnd- 
ifh germen as large as the petals, with fcarce any ftyle, 
crowned by three fmall ftigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundifh hairy berry, inclofing a /ingle hard feed 
of the fame form. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Lannasus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and three ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Rhus (Coriaria) foliis pinnatis obtufiufcule ferratis, 
ovalibus fubtus villofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 379. Sumach 
'with winged leaves which are obtufely flawed, oval, ami 
hairy on their under fide. Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. 
4 1 4. Elm-leaved Sumach. 

2. Rhus (Typhbmm) foliis pinnatis lanceolatis, argute 
ferratis fubtus tomentofis. Amoen. Acad. 4. p. 3 1 1 . 
Sumach with fpear-fhaped winged leaves which are 
Jharply flawed, and woolly on their under fide. Rhus 
Virginianum. C. B. P. App. 517. Virginian Sumach. 

3. Rhus (Glabrum) foliis pinnatis ferratis lanceolatis 
utrinque glabris. Sumach with winged leaves which are 

fpear-fhaped, and fmooth on both fides. Rhus Virgini- 
cum, panicula fparfa, ramis patulis glabris. Hort. 
Elth. 323. Virginian Sumach with a loo fe panicle, and 

fmooth fpreading branches. 

4. Rhus {Carolinianum) foliis pinnatis ferratis lanceolatis, 
fubtus incanis, panicula com pacta. Sumach with flaw- 
ed, flpear Jhaped, winged leaves which are hoary on their 
under fide, with a compact panicle. Rhus Carolinianum 
panicula fpeciofa coccinea. Catefb. Hift. Carol. Caro- 
lina Sumach having a beautiful fear let pa?iicle. 

5. Rhus (Canadenfe) foliis pinnatis, obfolcte ferratis, 
lanceolatis, utrinque glabris, panicula compofita. 
Sumach with winged fpear-fhaped leaves which are flight- 
ly flawed, and a compound panicle* Rhus Canadenfe 
folio longiori utrinque glabro. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
611. Canada Sumach, with a longer leaf which is fmooth 
on both fides. 

6. Rhus (Copallinum) foliis pinnatis intcgerrimis, pctio- 
lo membranacco articulate Flor. JLeyd. Prod. 24. 
Sumach with entire winged leaves, and a jointed membra- 
naceous foot-fialk. Rhus anguftifolium. C. B. P. 414. 
Narrow-leaved Sumach. 

7. Rhus (Chh/enfle) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ovatis, obtuse 
ferratis, petiolo membranaceo villofo. Sumach with 
winged fialks, oval lobes which are bluntly fla wed, and a 
hairy floot-Jlalk having jointed membranes or wings. Rhus 
Sinarum lactefcens, cofta foliorum alata. Pluk. Am. 
1 83. China milky Sumach, with winged membranes to the 
leaves. 

8. Rhus (Incanum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis fubtus 
tomentofis. Three-leaved Sumach, with oval leaves which 
are downy on their under fide. Rhus Africanum ma- 
jus folio fubrotundo integro, molli & incano. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 219. fig. 8. Greater, three-leaved, Afri- 
can Sumach, with a rounder entire leafl which is floflt ami 
hoary. 

9. Rhus {Tomentoflum) foliis ternatis foliolis fubpetiola- 
tis, rhombeis angulatis, fubtus tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 266. Three-leaved Sumach with angular rhomboid 
lobes having foot-ftalks, and downy on tkeir under fide. 
Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis obtufis & 
incifis hirfutis pubefcentibus. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 219. 
fig. 7. Greater, African, three-leaved Sumach, with ob- 
tufe cut leaves which are covered with floflt hairs. 

to. Rhus {Lucidum) foliis ternatis, foliolis feflilibus 
cuneiformibus Iambus. Vir. Cliff*. 25. Three-leaved 
Sumach whofle lobes are fmooth, wedge-Jhaped, and Jit 
clofle to the ftalk. Rhus Africanum, trifoliatum mi- 
nus glabrum, Iplendente folio, fubrotundo integro. 
Pluk. Phyt. 219. fig. 9. Three-leaved sfflr jean Sumach, 
with a fmooth, finning, roundifh, entire leaf which is fmall. 

11. Rhus 
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r. Rhus (Africanum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis ner- 
vofis, margin i bus flaepius dentatis, utrinque viridi- 
bus. Sumach with trifoliate leaves having oval veined 
lobes which are generally indented on their edges, and green 
on both fides. Rhus Africanum, trifoliatum majus 
glabrum, fplendente ucrinque folio fubrotundo me- 
dio quandoque crenato. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 229. 
Greater* African* three-leaved Sumach* with ftnooth 
roundifh leaves on both fides* which are fometimes crenated 

in the middle. _ j 

2. Rhus (Argent eum) foliis ternatis, foliolis petiolatis 
lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis fubtus tomentofis. 
Hort. Cliff, in. Sumach with trifoliate leaves* whofe 
lobes ft and upon foot -ft a Iks* are linear* fpear-fhaped* en- 
tire* and doivny on their under fide. Rhus Africanum 
trifoliatum majus, foliis fubtus argenteis acutis & 
margine incifis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 219. fig. 6. Greater 
African three- leaved Sumach* with leaves which are Jil- 
very on their under fide* and cut on their edges, 

3. Rhus (Radalijawel) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis | 
acuminatis integerrimis, petiolatis, floribus panicula- I 
tis te/minalibus. Three-leaved Sumach* with oval acute- 
pointed lobes which are entire* upon foot-ftalks growing j 
/';; panicles which terminate the branches. Phafeolus 
arborefcens Zeylanicus monocarpos, Radadijawel. 
He rm . M u f. Z e y 1 . 39. Tree Kidney -bean of Ceylon with 
a fiiigle fruit, called Radet'ijawel. 

4. Rhus (RigiJian) foliis ternatis linearibus integris ri- j 
gidis glabris. Sumach with three linear* entire* rigid* 
fmooth leaves. 

5. Rhus (Cot inns) foliis fimplicibus obovatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 267. Sumach with Jingle* obverfe* oval leaves. 
Cotinus Coriaria. Dod. Pemp. 780. Venice Sumach* or 
Coccygria. 

The firit fort of Sumach grows naturally in Italy, 
Spain, and Turkey 5 the branches of this tree are 
ufed in (lead of Oak bark for tanning of leather, and 
I have been informed that the Turkey leather is all 
tanned with this fhrub. It hath a ftrong ligneous 
ftalk which divides into many irregular branches, 
which rife to the height of . eight or ten feet ; the 
bark is hairy, and of an herbaceous brown colour 
while young; the leaves are winged, and compofedof 
feven or eight pair of lobes terminated by an odd one ; 
the lobes are about two inches long, and half an inch 
wide in the middle ; they are bluntly fawed on their 
edges, and hairy on their under fide, of a yellowifh 
green colour they are placed alternately on the 
brandies the flowers grow in loofe panicles at the 
end of the branches, which are of a whitifh herbaceous 
colour, each panicle being compofed of feveral clofe 
fpikes of flowers fitting clofe to the foot-ftalks •* thefe 
appear in July, but arc not fucceeded by feeds in 
England. The leaves and feeds of this fort are ufed 
in medicine, and are efteemed very reftringent and 
j Hp tick, and good for all kinds of fluxes and hae- 
morrhages ; ufed both inwardly and outwardly, diey 
refill putrefaction, and ftop gangrenes and mortifi- 
cations. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in aim oft every part 
of North America ; this hath a woody ftem, from 
which are fent out many irregular branches, which are 
generally crooked and deformed. The young branches 
are covered with a foft velvet like down, refembling 
greatly that of a young ftag's-horn both in colour and 
texture, from whence the common people have given 
it the appellation of Stag's-horn j the leaves are wing- 
ed, compofed of fix or feven pair of oblong lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, ending in acute points ; 
they are entire, and hairy on their under fide, as is 
alfo the midrib. The flowers are produced in clofe 
tufts at the end of the branches, which are fucceed- 
ed by feeds inclofed in purple, woolly, iucculent co- 
vers, fo that the bundles arc of a beautiful purple 
colour in autumn, and the leaves before they fall, 
change alfo to a purplifli colour firft, and before they 
fall, to a feuillemort. This is ufed for tanning of 
leather in America, and the roots arc often prefcribed 
in medicine in the countries where the plant grows 
naturally. 



The third fort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America ; this is commonly titled by the gardeners 
New England Sumach. The ftem of this fort is 
ftronger, and rifes higher than that of the former ; 
the branches fpread more horizontally ; they are not 
quite fo downy as thofe of the laft, and the down is 
of a brownifh colour ; the leaves are compofed of 
many more pair of lobes, which are fmooth on both 
fides ; the flowers are difpofed in loofe panicles, which 
are of an herbaceous colour j they appear about the 
fame time with thofe of the former, but are not fuc- 
ceeded by feeds in England. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Carolina ; the feeds 
of this were brought from thence by the late Mr. 
Catcfby, who has given a figure of the plant in his 
Natural Hiftory of Carolina. This is by the gardeners 
called the fcarlet Carolina Sumach ; it riles common- 
ly to the height of feven or eight feet, and divides 
into many irregular branches, which are fmooth, of 
a purple colour, and pounced over with a grayifh 
powder, as are alfo the foot-ftalks of the leaves, which 
are of a purplifli colour. The leaves are compofed 
of feven or eight pair of lobes terminated by an odd 
one; thefe are not always placed exactly oppo- 
fite on the midrib, but are fometimes alternate ; they 
are three or four inches long, and almoft one broad 
in the middle, ending in acute points, and are fawed 
on their edges. The upper fide of the lobes are of 
a dark green, and their under hoary, but fmooth. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in very clofe thick panicles which are large, and of a 
bright red colour ; they appear in July and Auguft, 
and continue till autumn, but the feeds do not ripen 
in England. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Canada, Maryland, 
and feveral other parts of North America ; this hath 
fmooth branches,- of a purple colour, covered with a 
gray pounce. The leaves are compofed of feven or 
eight pair of lobes terminated by an odd one -* the lobes 
are fpear-fhaped, four inches and a half long, and 
one broad in the middle, terminating in acute points, 
and are a little fawed on their edges j they are of a 
lucid green on their upper furface, but hoary on their 
under, and are fmooth. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in large panicles, which 
are compofed of feveral fmaller, each ftanding upon 
feparate foot-ftalks ; they are of a deep red colour, 
and the whole panicle is covered with a gray pounce, 
as if it had been fcattered over them. This fort flow- 
ers at the fame time with the fourth, but does not 
ripen feeds here. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in moft parts of North 
America, where it is known by the title of Beech 
Sumach, probably from the places where it grows. 
This is of humbler growth than either of the former, 
feldom riling more than four or five feet high, divid- 
ing into many fpreading branches which are fmooth, 
of a light brown colour, and are pretty clofely gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves ; they are compofed of four 
or five pair of narrow lobes terminated by an odd one ; 
they are entire, about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, ending in acute points ; they are of a light 
green on both fides, and in autumn change purplifli. 
The midrib which fuftains the lobes, has oh each fide 
a winged or leafy border, which runs from one pair 
of lobes to another, ending in joints at each pair, by 
which it is eafily diftinguifhed from the other forts. 
The flowers are produced in loofe panicles at the end 
of the branches ; they are of a yellowifh herbaceous 
colour, and appear in July, but the feeds do not ripen 
in England. 

Thefe fix forts are hardy plants, and will thrive in 
the open air in England. The firft and fourth forts 
are not quite fo hardy as the others, fo mull have a 
better fituation, otherwife their branches will be in- 
jured by fevere froft in the winter; they are eafily 
propagated by feeds, when obtained from the coun- 
tries where they grow, which* if fown in autumn, 
the plants will come up the following fpring •, but if 
they are fown in the fpring, they feldom come up till 
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the next fpring ; they may be either (own in pots, or 
the full ground. If they are fown in pots in autumn, 
the pots fhould be placed under a common frame in 
winter, where the feeds may be protected from hard, 
froft, and, if in the fpring the pots are plunged into 
a very moderate hot-bed, the plants will foon rife, 
and have thereby more time to get ftrength before 
winter. When the plants come up, they muft have 
a large (hare of air, and fhould be gradually harden- 
ed to bear the open air, into which they fhould be 
removed as fbon as the weather is favourable, placing 
them where they may have the morning fun, and 
muft be kept clean from weeds; and in dry weather, 
if they are fupplied with water, it will greatly pro- 
mote their growth ; but toward autumn it will be 
proper to ftint their growth by keeping them dry, 
that the extremity of their moots may harden-, for if 
they are replete with moifture, the early frofts in au- 
tumn will pinch them, which will fometimes caufe 
their fhoots to decay almoft to the bottom, if the 
plants are fully expofed. If the pots are put under 
a common frame again in autumn, it will fecure the 
plants from injury, for while they are young, and 
the upper part of the fhoots are {oft, fo they will be in 
danger of fufFering if the winter proves very fevere; 
but in mild weather they muft always enjoy the open | 
air, therefore fhould never be covered but in froft. 
The fpring following, juft before the plants begin to 
fhoot, they fhould be fhaken out of the pots, and 
carefully feparated, fo as not to tear the roots, and 
then tranfplanted into a nurfery in rows three feet 
afunder, and about one foot diftance in the rows. In 
this nurfery they may ftand two years to get ftrength, 
and then may be tranfplanted where they are to re- 
main. 

The feeds which are fown in the full ground, may be 
covered the firft winter with fome old tanners bark 
to keep out the froft, and in the fpring it may be 
drawn off again after the danger of the hard froft is 
over* and when the plants come up, they muft be 
kept clean from weeds, which is all the care they will 
require the firft fummer; but as the plants in the full 
ground are apt to grow luxuriant, and continue grow- 
ing late in autumn, they fhould be covered to Screen 
them from the early froft, which will otherwise kill 
their tops, and this often occafions them to die down 
a confiderable length, and frequently almoft to the 
ground in hard winters. In the fpring following the 
plants may be taken up carefully, and tranfplanted 
into a nurfery at the fame diftance as before directed. 
This method of propagating the plants from 'feeds is 
feldom practifed after a perfon is once poflefled of 
the plants, for they are very fubjecl: to fend up a great 
number of fuckers from their roots, whereby they 
are eafily propagated. The fuckers of all the forts 
may be taken up and planted in a nurfery for a year or 
two to get ftrength, and then may be planted where 
they are to remain. 

Thefe fhrubs are generally planted in plantations of 
flowering fhrubs in large gardens, where they make 
a fine variety in autumn* efpecially the fecond, fourth, 
and fifth forts, with their large purple, or red pani- 
cles, which have a good effect-, but where thefe arc 
planted, their fuckers muft be every year taken off, 
otherwise they will grow up to a thicket and deftroy 
the neighbouring plants. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in the eaft. The 
feeds of this were lent to the Royal Garden at Paris, 
where they fucceeded, and from thence I received the 
plant, which grew very well in the open air at Chelfea 
three years, |>ut the fevere winter in 1 74O deftroy ed 
it, fb that it is not quite fb hardy as the other forts. 
This rifes with a fhrubby ftalk five or fix feet high, 
fending out. many irregular -branches. The young 
fhoots and foot-ftalks of the leaves are covered with 
a foft brown hairy down •, the leaves are compoied 
of three or four pair of ova! lobes terminated by an 
odd one y the inner lobes are fmall, and the outer 
large ; the firft are not more than an inch and a half 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad, but the 



outer are more than two inches long, and an inch 
and a quarter broad ; the end lobe is heart- fliaped, 
ending in an acute point, and is three inches long 
and two broad at the bale ; they are fawed on their 
edges, and hoary on their under fide ; the midrib 
which luftains the lobes*, has two leafy membranes 
running along the fides from joint to joint, which are: 
narrow below, and gradually increafe in their breadth 
to the next joint. When the leaves are broken, they 
emit a milky juice from the wound. As I have not 
feen the flowers of this fort, I can give no account 
of them. 

This fort does not put out fuckers from the root like 
the American kinds, fo muft either be propagated by 
layers, or by cutting oft" fome of the roots, and plant- 
ing them upon a gentle hot-bed in the fpring, by 
which method there is great probability it may be pro- 
pagated, but t n y plant was too weak for this purpofe 
when it was deftroy ed. 

The eightli fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this hath a ftrong woody ftalk which rifes ten 
or twelve feet high, covered with a gray bark, fend- 
ing out many fmooth branches on every fide, garnifhed 
wiih trifoliate leaves ftanding upon pretty long foot* 
ftalks. The lobes of the leaves are oval and entire, 
about an inch long, and three quarters broad, hoary on 
their under fide, but fmooth and of a lucid green on 
their upper; the flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves in fmall panicles ; they are of an herba- 
ceous colour, and appear in July, but fall away in 
England without having any feeds fucceed them. 
The ninth fort alfo grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; this rifes with a woody ftalk to the 
height of feven or eight feet, covered with a brown 
bark, having many irregular branches, garnifhed 
with trifoliate leaves ftanding upon long foot-ftalks. 
The lobes of this fort are angular, and fhaped like a 
rhombus ; they are near two inches long, and one 
broad, downy on their under fide, but of a dark green 
on their upper. The flowers come out in flender 
bunches from the fide of the branches j they are of a 
whitifh herbaceous colour, and foon fall away. 
The tenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this rifes with a woody ftalk like the eighth, 
dividing into many branches covered with a brown 
bark, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, whofe lobes are 
wedge or heart-fh aped, of a lucid green, and fit clole 
to the foot-ftalk. This fort does not flower here fo 
far as I can find, for I have had fome of the plants in 
my care almoft forty years, but they have not flower- 
ed as yet. - 

The eleventh fort is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath fome refcmblance of the former, 
but the lobes of the leaves are twice as large and oval, 
with fome indentures on their edges 5 they have feve- 
ral tranfverfe veins running from the midrib to the 
edges, and are very ftiff*, of a bright lucid green on 
both fides. This fort has not flowered here fo far as 
I can learn. 

The twelfth fort came from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it grows naturally. This rifes with a woody 
ftalk feven or eight feet high, dividing into feveral ir- 
regular branches, which are covered with a dark brown 
bark, and garnifhed with narrow, fpear-fhaped, trifo- 
liate leaves, ftanding upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The 
lobes are two inches long, and half an inch broad in 
the middle, ending in acute points ; they are downy 
on their under fide, but of a lucid green on their up- 
per. The flowers are produced in fmall loofe bunches 
from the fide of the branches ; they are final], of an 
herbaceous colour, and fall off without having any 
feeds fucceed them. 

All thefe African forts are too tender to live through 
the winter in the open air in England, fo they are 
planted in pots or tubs, and houfed in autumn, and 
during the winter they muft. be treated in the fame 
way as other hardy grcen-houfe plants. They all re- 
tain their leaves through the year, fb make a good 
variety when intermixed with other plants in the grecn- 
houfc in winter. They may be propagated by cut- 
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tings, which fliould be planted in pots filled with 
loamy earth the beginning of April, and plunged in- 
to a very moderate hot- bed, covering them dole with 
hand or bell-glafies, and fcreening them from the fun 
in the heat ot the day. The cuttings Ihould be now- 
and then refreflied with water, but it Ihould not be 
given in too great quantity. With this manage- 
ment they will put out roots in about two months, 
and when they begin to flioot, they fliould have air 
admitted to them, and be gradually hardened to bear 
the open air, into which they muft be removed, 
placing them in a fheltered fituation , and when the 
cuttings have filled the pots with their roots, they 
mould be fhaken out of the pots, and parted carefully, 
planting each into a feparate fmall pot, placing them 
in the (hade till they have taken new root, when they 
may be intermixed with other exotic plants in a (hel- 
tered fituation for the fummer, and in autumn re- 
moved into the green- houfe. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally on the Ifland of 
Ceylon-, this rifes with a woody ftalk ten or twelve 
feet high, fending out many branches, which are 
cloathed with trifoliate leaves, (landing upon pretty 
long foot- (talks. The lobes of the leaves are oval, 
about two inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 
terminating in acute points ; they are thick, fmooth, | 
and of a lucid green. The flowers are produced in 
loofe panicles at the end of the branches , they are of 
a whitilh herbaceous colour, and fmall. They fel- 
dom appear in England, but when they do they are 
not fucceeded by feeds here. 

This plant is tender, fo muft be placed in a moderate 
(love, otherwife it will not live through the winter in 
England. It may be propagated by cuttings in the 
fame way as the former forts, but requires a warmer 
bed than thofe to promote their putting out roots. 
When they have good roots they fliould be each tranf- 
planted into a feparate fmall pot, and plunged into 
the tan-bed, and treated in the fame way as other ten- 
der exotic plants. 

The fourteenth fort is a native of the Cape of Good I 
Hope, where it grows to be a large (hrub, but in Eng- I 
land it feldom rifes more than five or fix feet high, j 
lending out many branches covered with a bright I 
brown bark, garniflied with very 'narrow trifoliate 
leaves, (landing on very long foot-ftalks ; the flowers I 
come out in loofe panicles at the ends of the branches, I 
and alfo from the wings of the ftalks, of an herbaceous 1 
colour, but are fmall, and fall away, without pro- J 
ducing feeds in England. I 
This may be propagated by cuttings, which Ihould I 
be planted in pots during the fummer feafon, plung- I 
ing them into a moderate hot-bed, covering them I 
clofe with hand-glafles ; when they have taken root, I 
they ihould be each planted in a feparate pot, (hading I 
them till they have taken new root, and in the au- I 
tumn they mull be removed to a green-houfe. I 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and I 
the Levant, where the leaves and branches are ufed [ 
for tanning of leather ; this rifes with an irregular I 
(hrubby ftalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, lend- I 
ing out many fp read ing branches covered with a I 
fmooth brown bark, garniflied with fingle, obverfe, 
oval leaves about two inches long, and of the fame I 
breadth, rounded at their points, and (land upon I 
long foot-ftalks ; they are fmooth, ftifF, and of a lu- I 
cid green, having a ftrong midrib, from whence fe- I 
veral tranfverfe veins run toward the border. The I 
flowers come out at the end of the branches upon I 
long hair-like foot-ftalks, which divide, and branch I 
into large hair-like bunches of a purplifti colour ; I 
they are fmall, white, and compofed of five fmall I 
oval petals which fpread open thefe appear in July, I 
but are not fucceeded by feeds in England. I 
This plant is cultivated for falc in the nurfery-gar- I 
dens near London ; it is propagated by layers, which I 
Ihould be laid down in the autumn, and by next au- 
tumn they will have taken root, when they may be I 
taken off from the old plants, and tranfplanted in a I 
nurlcry, * where they may grow a year or two to get | 
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ftrength, and then be planted where they are to re- 
main. This (hrub is fo hardy as to be feldom injured 
by froft in England. 
R I B E S. Lin. Gen. Plant. 247. Groflularia. Tourn. 
In ft. 639. tab. 409. Ribefium. Dill. H. Elth. 246. 
The Currant-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a bellied empalement of one leaf, cut* at 
the top into five concave obtufe fegments ; it hatb five 
finally obtufe, erect petals growing to the border of the em- 
palement, and five awl-Jhaped ftamina inferted in the em- 
palentettt y terminated by incumbent comprejfed fummits 
opening at their border. The roundijh germen is ftttiated 
under the flower, fuppdrting a bifid Jfyle, crowned by ob- 
tufe ftigmasi it afterward becomes a globular umbili- 
cated fruit with one cell, containing many roundijh com- 
prejfed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft (ection of 
Linnxus's fifth clafs, which includes thole plants whofe 
flowers have five (lamina and one ftyle. Dr. Lin- 
nseus and Tourn efort both join this to the Goofe berry, 
making them the fame genus, which in a fyftem of 
botany is very right ; but, as they are always (epa- 
rated by gardeners, I have chofen to continue them 
fo here. 

The Species are, 
r. Ribes (Rubrum) inerme, racemis glabris pendulis, 
floribus planiufculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 200. Currant 
without thorns, having fmooth hanging bunches, and plain 
flowers. Ribes vulgare acidum. J. B. 2. p. 97. Com- 
mon Jour Currant. 

2. Rides (Alpinmn) inerme, racemis ereclis, bracleis 
flore longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 200. Smooth Currant 
with creel bunches, and bratlea longer than the flower. 
Ribes Alpinum dulce. J. B. 2. p. 98. Sweef Alp'me 
Currant. 

3. Ribes (Nigrum) inerme, racemis pilofis, floribus ob- 
longis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 201. Currant without fpines, 
having hairy branches and oblong flowers* Ribes vul- 
garis fruclu nigro. Rudb. Flor. Lapp. 99. Common 
black Currant. 

4. Ribes (Atnericanum) inerme, racemis glabris, flori- 
bus campanulatis. Currant with unarmed branches, 
and bell-Jhaped flowers. Ribes Americana fructu nigro. 
Ed. prior. American Black Currant. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, but has been long cultivated in the gar- 
dens, and greatly improved, fo that at prefent there 
are the following varieties in the Englilh garden ; the 
common Currant with fmall red fruit, the fame with 
white fruit, and another with pale fruit, which is com- 
.monly called the Champaign Currant; but, fincethe 
two (brts of Dutch Currants have been introduced, 
and become plenty in the gardens, the old red and 
white Currants have been almoft baniflied, fo that 
they are rarely to be found in the Englilh gardens at 
prefent. 

The fecond fort is kept in a few gardens for the feke 
of variety, but, as the fruit is very fmall and has lit- 
tle flavour, it is not cultivated in the gardens. 
The third (brt grows naturally in Hel\ etia, Sweden, 
and other northern counrries, and is (bmetimes culti- 
vated in gardens for its fruit, of which is made 
a rob, which is greatly efteemed for fore throats, from 
whence the fruit has been called Squinancy Berries, 
for their great ufe in quinfies. As this* fruit has a 
ftrong disagreeable flavour, it is rarely admitted to the 
table. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Penfylvania, from 
whence the plants were fent to Mr. Peter Collimon fe- 
veral years pad, and has been difperfed to mail parts 
of England ; this has been by fome thought to be the 
fame with the common black Currant, but thofe who 
have long cultivated it, know it is very different ; the 
(hoots of this being much fmaller and more com- 
pact, the bark is of a darker colour, the leaves are 
fmaller, thinner, fmoother, and have not a rank fmell 
like thofe of the common fort. The flowers are 
fmaller, bell-ftiapcd, and grow in thinner bunches ; 
the fruit is fmaller, and not fo round ; the plants of 
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this do not produce much fruit, . nor is it fo good as 
to merit cultivation, fo it is only kept by way of cu- 
riofjty. The fruit of the red and white Currants are 
greatly eftecmed for the table, and are alfo very good 
in fevers t they are cooling and grateful to the fto- 
mach, quench thirflr, and are fomewhat reftringent. 
The jelly made with the juice of this fruit and fugar, 
is very grateful in fevers, and is uied as fauce to the 
table. This fruit may be procured good much longer 
than others upon the plants, by planting them in dif- 
ferent fituations ; for if they are planted again ft pales 
or walls expofed to the fouth, the fruit will ripen 
in June ; and by planting fome againft north walls, if 
they are fcreened from birds, and covered in autumn 
from froft, they may be kept till November ; and as 
the fruit is greatly ufed for tarts, it is very convenient 
to have a fucceflion of it for fo long a time. 
TheChampaign Currant differs from the other only 
in the colour of the fruit, which is of a pale red or 
fiefti colour. The tafte is fo near to the other, as 
not to be diftinguifhed ; but this being of a different 
colour, makes a variety on the table. 
There are plants of all thefe forts with variegated 
leaves, which are kept in fome gardens for the fake 
of variety ; but as thefe variegations go off when the 
plants are vigorous, they fcarce deferve notice. 
Thefe forts may be eaftly propagated by planting 
their cuttings any time from the beginning of Sep- 
tember to the middle of October, upon a fpotoffrcih 
earth, either in rows at one foot afunder, or in beds, 
which in the Ipring muft be kept very clean from 
weeds, and in very dry weather, if they are watered, 
it will greatly promote their growth. Thefe may re- 
main one or two years in the nuriery, during which 
time they muft be pruned for the purpofes defigncd, 
i. e. either to clear ftems about one foot high, if for 
ftandards * or if for walls, pales, or efpaliers, they 
may be trained up flat. 

Then they mould be planted out where they are to 
remain ; for the younger they are planted, the better 
they will fucceed ; the beft feafon for which is foon 
after the leaves begin to decay, that they may take 
root before winter, - fo that they may be in no danger 
of fuffering from drought in the fpring. 
Thefe plants are generally plauted in rows at about 
eight or ten feet afunder, and four diftance in the rows, 
in thofe gardens where the fruit is cultivated for fale ; 
but the beft method is to train them againft low efpa- 
liers, in which manner they will take up much lefs 
room in a garden, and their fruit will be much fairer. 
The diftance they mould be placed for an efpalier 
ought not to be lels than eight or ten feet, that their 
branches may be trained horizontally, which is of 
great importance to their bearing. 
Thofe that are planted againft pales or walls mould 
alfo be allowed tne fame diftance. If they are planted 
againft a fouth-eaft wall or pale, it will caufe their 
fruit to ripen at leaft a fortnight or three weeks fooner 
than thole in the open air , and thofe which are planted 
againft a north wall or pale will be pro portion ably 
later, fo that by this method the fruit may be con- 
tinued a long time in perfection, efpecially if thofe 
againft the north pales are matted in the heat of the 
day. 

Thefe plants produce their fruit upon the former 
year's wood ; and alio upon fmall fnags which come 
out of the old wood, ib that in pruning them, thefe 
fnags fhould be preferved, and: the young (hoots 
Ihortened in proportion to their ftrength. The only 
method very neceflary to be obferved in pruning of 
them is, not to lay their (hoots too clofe, and never 
to prune their fnags to make them fmooth. This, 
with a fmall care in bbferving the manner of their 
growth, will be fufHcient to inftrudt any perfon how 
to manage this plant, as to produce great quanti- 
ties of fruit. 

Thefe plants will thrive and produce fruit in aim oft 
any {oil or fituation, and are often planted under the 
(hade of trees ; but the fruit is always beft when they 

are planted in the open air, and upon a light loamy foil. 
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RICINOIDES. See Iatroph a. 
RICINUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 532. tab. 307. Lirt, 
Gen. Plant. 962. [fo called, becauie the feed refembles 
(ricinus) the animal called by that name, i. e. a tick 
which infefts dogs and oxen. It js aJfo called Palma 
Chrifti, becaufe its leaves are faid to reiemble the palm 
of the hand.] Palma Chrifti, vulgd. 
The Characters are, 
. // bath male and female flowers difpofed in the fame fpike. 
The male flowers, which are fit ua ted on the lower part of 
the fpike, have fwelling empalements of one leaf cut into 
three parts. Thefe figments are oval and concave ; the 
flowers have no petals, but have a great number of /lender 
fiamina, which are connected in Jeveral bodies, and are 
terminated by roundijh twin fummits. The female flowers* 
which are fituated on the upper part of the fpike, have 
empaleiw.is of one leaf , which are cut into five fegments* 
and are armed with prickles •, they have no petals, but in 
the center isfituahd an oval germen, which is clofely flout 
up in the empalement, fupporting three Jhort ftyles, which 
are bifid, croivned by Jingle fi'tgmas. The germen after- 
ward turns to a roundiflj fruit, having three furrows, di- 
vided into three cells, opening with three valves, each cell 
containing one almqft oval feed. ■ 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fection of 
Linnasus's twenty-firfl: cla(s, which contains thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the 
fame plant, whofe {lamina- are joined in vari6us 
bodies. 

The Species are, 
Ricinus {Vulgaris) foliis peltatis ferratis, fubtus glau- 
cis, petiolis glanduliferis. Ricinus with target-Jhaped 
fawed leaves which arc gray on their under fide, and 
foot-flalks bearing glands. Ricinus vulgaris. C. B. P. 
432. Common Palma Chrifii. 
2. Ricinus {Americanus) foliis peltatis fubferratis, lobis 
amplioribus utrinque virentibus. Ricinus with target- 
Jhaped leaves, which are fawed, whofe lobes are large and 
green on both fides. ' Ricinus Americanus major. C. 
B. P. 432. Great American Palma Chrifti. 
Ricinus (Urens) foliss peltads insqualiter ferratis, 
capfulis hilpidis. Tab. 219. Ricinus with target Jh aped 
leaves which are unequally fawed, and prickly capfules 
to the fruit. Ricinus Americanus major, caule vire- 

fcente. H. R. Par. Greater American Palma Chrifti with 
a greenijh ftalk. 

Ricinus (Rugofus) foliis peltatis ferratis, capfulis ru- 
gofis non echinatis. Tab. 220. Palma Chrifti with tar- 
ge 't-Jhaped fawed leaves, and rough capfules to the fruit 
which are not prickly. 

Ricinus (Africanus) foliis peltatis ferratis, lobis maxi- 
mis, caule geriiculato, capfulis cchinatis. Ricinus with 
target-Jhaped fawed leaves, having the largeft lobes, a 
jointed ftalk, and prickly covers to the feeds. Ricinus 
Africanus maximus, caule gcniculato rutilante. H. R. 
Par. Great eft African Palma Chrifti, with a reddifh 
jointed ftalk. 

6. Ricinus (Inermis) foliis peltatis ferratis,. lobis maxi- 
mis, caule geniculate, capfulis inermis. Palma Chrifti 
with fawed target-Jhaped leaves, having very large lobes, 
a jointed ftalk, and Jmootb covers to the feeds. 
Ricinus (Minor) foliis palmatis ferratis, ' profundi u 9 
divifis capfulis echinatis. Ricinus with band-Jhaped faw- 
ed leaves which are deeply divided, and prickly covers to 
the feeds. Ricinus Americanus minor. C. B. P. 432. 
Small American Palma Chrifti. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Sicily, and other 
warm parts of Europe. This rifes with a ftrong her- 
baceous ftalk to the height of ten or twelve feet ; the 
joints are at a great diftance from each other; the 
ftalk and branches are of a gray colour ; the leaves 
are large, and have long foot-ftalks ; they are deeply 
divided into feven lobes which are fawed on their 
edges, and are gray on their under fide ; at the dir 
vifion of the lobes is a fort of navel, where the foot- 
ftalk joins the leaves on their under fide. The flowers 
are difpofed in long fpikes, which rife at the di vifion 
of the branches ; the lower part of the fpi kes are gar- 
niflied with male flowers, which have fwollen empale- 
ments, divided into three parts which open, and (hew 
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a great number of flender ftamina, terminated by 
whitiih fummits, and are connected at their bafe into 
feveral fmall bunches. The female flowers which oc- 
cupy the upper ran of the Ipike, have prickly em- 
palements which inclofe the roundifh germen, upon 
which fit three fhort ftyles, crowned by oblong llig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes an oval capfule 
with three deep channels, clofely armed with foft 
fpines, and divided into three cells, each containing 
one oblong ftriped feed. 

The fecond fore grows naturally in the i Hands of 
the Weil-Indies, where it is called Agnus Caftus, or 
Oil-tree. This is often confounded with the former, 
mod of the botanifts fuppofing they are the fame plant ; 
but as I have cultivated both more than thirty years, 
in which time I have never obferved either of them 
to vary, fo I tli ink there can be no doubt of their be- 
ing different plants. This hath brown ftalks which 
divide into two or three branches, which rife fix or fe- 
ven feet high •, the leaves are broader, and not lb 
deeply divided as thofe of the former ; they are" of a 
deep green on both fides, and are unequally fawed. 
The fpikes of flowers are fh or ter, the feed-vefTels 
rounder, and of a brownifh colour, and the feeds are 
much lels, and of a brown colour. 
The third fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies, 
and is often confounded with the former, but is very 
different. The ftalk of this fort is thick, herbaceous, 
and of a grayifh green ; the joints are clofer than thofe 
of the former fortsj it rifes about four feet high, and 
divides into three or four branches which fpread al- 
moft horizontally ; the leaves are large, of a deep 
green on their upper fide, but grayifh on their under ; 
they are deeply cut into fix or feven lobes or fegments, 
which are unequally fawed on their edges. The 
fpikes of flowers are loole, the covers of the capfules 
arc green, and clofely armed with foft fpines, and the 
feeds are fmaller and lighter coloured than thofe of 
the fecond fort. 

The fourth iort grows naturally in both Indies, from 
both which countries I have feveral times received the 
feeds. This rifes with an herbaceous ftalk about 
four feet high ; the lower part is purplifli, and the up- 
per of a deep green ; the joints of this are pretty far 
afunder ; the leaves are or a deep green on their up- I 
per fide, but are paler on their under ; they are not 
To deeply divided as fomc of the other forts, and are 
more regularly fawed, the fpikes of flowers are large. 
The male flowers have more (lamina, and their fum- 
inits are yellow •, the capfules are oval and rough, 
but have no fpines 5 the feeds arc fmall, and of a brown 
colour. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Africa, and alfo in 
both the Indies ; this rifes with a large reddifh ftalk 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, which has many 
joints, and divides into feveral branches ; the leaves I 
arc the largcft of any fpecies yet known, I have meat I 
fured fome of them which were more than two fee- 
and a half diameter ; they are of a dark green, and I 
unequally fawed on their edges, and not fb deeply I 
cut as thofe of fome other forts. The fpikes of flowers I 
are large, the empalement of the flowers are brown, 
the fummits on the ftamina of the male flowers are I 
whitiih ; the capfules are large, oval, and clofely 
armed with foft fpines j the feeds are very large, and I 
beautifully ftriped. I 
The fixth fort grows naturally in the Spanifli Weft- I 
Indies, from whence the late Mr. Robert Millar fent I 
me the feeds. The plants of this fort are in every re- 
fpect like thofe of the fifth, but the capfules which I 
inclofe the feeds are fmooth ; and this difference is per- I 
manent, therefore it may be put down as a diftinct I 
fpecies. I 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Carolina, and fe- I 
veral other parts of America ; of this there are two I 
varieties, if not diftinct fpecies ; one of them has a I 
red ftalk, and the other a pale green ftalk ; they arc I 
diftinguifhed by the inhabitants of America, , by the I 
title of red and white Oil-feed. The ftalks of thefe I 
feldom rife more than three feet high, they ifome- I 



times divide at the top into two or three branches ; 
the leaves are much lefs than thofe of the other forts, 
and are deeper divided j their borders are unequally 
fawed, and the fegments of the leaves are frequently 
cut on their fides. The fpikes of flowers are fmaller 
and more compact than thofe of the former forts ; the 
capfules are fmaller, rounder, and of a light green, 
and are clofely armed with foft fpines ; the leeds are 
fmall, and are finely ftriped. 

There are fome other fpecies which grow naturally in 
both Indies, but have not been examined by any cu- 
rious botanift ; for I have received feeds of three or 
four forts, which appeared to be very different from 
any of the known lbrts, but the feeds of fome were 
too old to grow, and the other were killed before 
their feeds were ripe. 

The forts here enumerated, I have cultivated feveral 
years, and have always found they,have kept their 
difference, fothat I have no doubt of their being dif- 
tintt fpecies ; and unlefs they are thus tried, there is 
no poflibility of determining their fpecific difference ; 
for when the plants are found growing in different 
foils and fi tuations, they have fuch different appear- 
ances, as may deceive the moft fkilful botanift. 
Thefe pi an ts* are generally annuals in thefe countries, 
though in their native places of growth they continue 
longer ; and in England the planrs are often pre- 
ferved through the winter (efpecially the firft fort) 
but young plants are much preferable to thofe which 
are thus preferved ; therefore few perfons are at the 
trouble to keep them, unlefs when the feafons prove 
fo bad as that their feeds do not ripen, whereby the 
fpecies might be loft, if the plants are not prellrved 
through the winter. 

Thefe plants are.propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and when the 
plants are come up, they fhould be each planted into 
a feparate pot filled with light frefh earth, and plunged 
into a freffi hor-bed, obferving to water and lhade 
them until they have taken root ; afce r which they 
muft have a great fhare of free air when the feafon is 
mild, otherwife they will draw up tall, and be very 
weak 5 and as thefe plants grow very faft, their roots 
will in a fhort time fill the pots therefore they lhould 
be fhifted into larger pots, filled with the like frefh 
earth 5 and toward the latter end of May, when the 
fealbn is warm, they may be hardened to endure the 
open air by degrees ; and then if fome of the plants 
are fhaken out of the pots, and planted out v to a 
very rich border, and in dry weather duly watered, 
they will grow to a very large fi2e, particularly the 
firft and fifth forts, which I have feen upward of ten 
feet high in one feafon, and thefe plants have 'produced 
a great quantity of flowers and feeds : but if you in- 
tend to preferve any of the plants through the winter, 
they muft not be planted in the full grc.und, becau'e 
after their roots have been widely extended, there will 
be no tranfplanting them with fafcty - y therefore the 
beft way is to fhift them into larger pots from time 
to time, as their roots fhall require, placing them in 
the open air during the fummer feafon in lome warm 
fituation, where they may remain until October, when 
they muft be removed into the houfe with other exo- 
tic plants, obferving to water them fparingly in win- 
ter, and alfo to admit the free air in mild weather ; 
for they only require to be protected from fr ft and 
cold winds, fo that they will endure the winter in a 
warm green-houfe, without any addition of artificial 
warmth. 

Thefe plants defervc a place in every curious garden 
for the fingular beauty of their leaves (notwithftand- 
ing their flowers make no great appearance) efpecially 
thofe forts which may be propagated every year from 
feeds ; becaufe thofe perfons who have no green-houfe 
to place them into in winter, may cultivate them as 
other annual plants, amongft which thefe being placed, 
either in pots or borders, afford an agreeable variety » 
but it muft be obferved, as thefe are large-growing 
plants, never to place them too near other plants of 

lefs growth, becaufe they will overbear and deftroy 

them » 
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them ; and thole which are planted in pots fliould be 
allowed room for their roots to expand, and muft be 
frequently watered, otherwifc they will not grow very 

large. 

The inhabitants of the Weft-Indies draw an oil from 
the feeds of thefe plants, which ferves for the ufe of 
their lamps ; and as the plants come up as weeds in 
thole warm countries, fo they are at no trouble to 
cultivate the plants, but employ their negroes to col- 
left the feeds from the plants which grow naturally, 
whereby they are furnifhed with the oil at afmall ex- 
pence. This oil is good to kill lice In children's heads ; 
and of late years it has been a moft effectual remedy 
for the dry bclly~ach, which was a fatal diftemper in 
the Welt-Indies it has alfo bsen found ferviceable 
in England, in fuch diforders where no other medi- 
cine will pafs through the body. This oil is falfly 
called Caltor Oil in the "Weft-Indies, from the corrupt 
title of Agnus Caftus there given to the plant. 
The feeds of the firlt fort is the Cataputia major of 
the (hops ; thefe have been formerly given by fome ; 
perfons to purge watery humours, which they do both 
upward and downward with great violence, fo that at 
prelent thefe feeds are rarely ufed. 

RIPENING of FRUIT. 

The Method of producing Early Fruits. 

In order to have early fruit, a wall fliould be erected 
ten feet high, and in length according to the number 
of trees intended for three years forcing ; the method 
of conftructing thefe walls is fully explained under 
the article Wall. 

This being done, a border may be marked out about 
four feet wide on the fouth fide of it, and fome fcant- 
lings of wood, about four inches thick, muft be fatt- 
ened to the ground in a ftrait line, on the outfide of 
the border, to reft the glafs lights upon ; which lights 
are to flopc backward to the wall, to flielter the iruit 
as there mail be occafion. 

Bars about four inches wide, cut out of the whole 
deal, muft be placed between thefe glaffes, fo that the 
lights may reft on them. There muft alfo be a door 
fliaped to the profile of the frame at each end, that it 
may be opened at either of the ends, according as the 
wind blows. 

The frame before-mentioned mould be made fo, that 
when the firft part has been forced, the whole frame 
may be moved the next year forward, and the fuc- 
cecding year forward again, fo that the trees will be 
forced every third year j and having two years to re- 
cover themfelvcs, will continue in vigour many years. 
Thefe trees fliould be well grown before they are 
forced, otherwife they will foon be deftroyed ; and the 
fruit produced on grown trees will be much fairer and 
better tailed, than on frefh planted trees. - 
The fruit that may be planted in thefe frames are ; 
The Avant, the Albemarle, the Early Newington, 
and Brown Nutmeg Peaches. 

Mr. Fairchild's Early, the Elruge and Newington 
Nectarines j the Mafculine Apricot j the May Duke 
and May Cherry. 

As for Grapes, the Chanel as and Black Clufter. 
Goofeberries 5 the Dutch White, the Dutch Early 
Green, and the Walnut Goofe berries. 
Currants ; t)ie large Dutch White, the large Dutch 
Red Currants. 

It has been found by experience, that the trees will be 
injured, if the heat be applied before the middle or 
end of January ; and that the time for applying the 
heat for bringing cither Duke or May Cherries, is 
about the middle of that month, and applying heat 
at the fame time^ would do for Apricots ; fo that the 
Mafculine Apricot will, by the beginning of March, 
be as large as Duke Cherries, and will be ripe by 
the beginning of May. 

Cherries thus forced will not hold fo well as Apri- 
cofs, though' the former will laft:, perhaps, for feven 
years in good plight, but Apricots will thrive and 
;profper thus many years. 

Fairchild's Early Nectarine commonly ripens about 
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the end of May, if they are forced at the fame time; 

and the Brugnon Nectarine will follow that. As to' 

the forward forts of Plums* they ripen about the lat- 
ter end of May. 

Goofeberries will produce green fruit fit for tarts in 
March, and probably will ripen about the beginning 
or middle of April at the fartheft. 
Currants might, by the fame heat that brings Cher- 
ries in April, be forced to produce ripe fruit at the 
fame time, if not fooner. 

As for the diftance of thefe trees one from .another, 
it need not be fo great as is directed for thole planted 
in the open air, became they will never fhoOt fo vi- 
goroufly nor laft fo long, therefore eight or nine feet 
will be fulficient. 

The higher parts of the wall being furni/hed with 
Apricots, Cherries, Nectarines, Peaches, and Plums, 
the lower fmall fpacc between them may be filled up 
with Currants, Goofeberries, and Rofes. 
The trees againft that part of the wall which is 
defjgned for forcing, fliould be pruned as foon as 
their leaves begin to decay, that the buds on the 
branches which are left may be benefited, by receiv- 
ing all the nourilhment of the branches, whereby they 
will become turgid and ftrong, by the time the walls 
are heated. 

■ 

As to the nailing of thefe trees. 
Every branch or fhooc muft be laid as clofe to the 
wall as can bej for the fruit which is near the wall 
will be ripe a month fooner than thofe that lie but 
four inches from it. 

Sometimes it happens, that tlie tops of fuch trees 
have blofibms above a month or fix weeks before the 
bottom ; and fometimes one branch has been full of ' 
blofibms, when there have been half a fcore or more 
branches of the fame tree, which have not ftirred till 
the fruit of the firft blofibms has been almoft grown, 
notwithftanding which the tree has done very well ; 
and it is no uncommon thing for fuch trees to have 
fruit ripening upon them for near three months con- 
tinually. 

As for Goofeberries, thofe plants which arc planted in 
thefe frames, fliould be fuch as have been fpread and 
trained, when as many (hoots have been nailed to the 
wall as may conveniently be done, others may be left 
at a diftance from it, to fucceed them in ripening. 
If they are taken up in autumn, and properly ma- 
naged, they will bear fruit the firlt year as well as if 
they had not been tranfplanted, but thefe feldom laft 
longer than two or three years. 

The Currants may be ordered after the fame manner, 
and alfo the Rofes ; and the beft kind of Kofe for this 
purpofe, is the monthly Hole, which ought always to 
be topped about the end of July or the beginning of 
Auguft, to make them put out a good number of 
flower- buds. 

As to the laying dung to the wall : 
This, before it be laid to the back of the wall, fliould 
be thrown up in a heap, and lie eight days, then 
turned over, that it may be of an equal heat every 
where, and conftant. 

When it has been thus prepared* it mould be laid 
about four feet thick at the bafe, and fo Hoping, till 
it is but two feet wide at the top. .. 
It fliould be laid at firft within four inches of the top 
of the wall, for it will fink two feet in fix weeks 
time ; and then fome frcfli dung muft be laid, be- 
• caufe the firft heat will not do much more than fwell 
the buds of the trees, or bring them to flower. 
But, according as the frofts fhall have happened to 
have had . more or lefs influence over the buds, this 
will happen fooner or later.^ 

If thele trees be covered with the glafles a month be- 
fore the dung is laid againft the wall, it will contri- 
bute very much to forward their blofibming ; for 
though their blofibms will not be deftroyed by the 
frofts, yet the more the frofts come at them, they 
will be the drier and more hard to open. 
If the weather is tolerably mild, the trees ought not 
to be hindered from the benefit of the mowers till 
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the buds begin to flir j but afterwards the glaffes 
fhould be kept conftantly over them, till the influence 
of the fun is fomc thing confiderable. 
But the doors which are at each end of the frame, 
ihould in the mean time be let open, when the wind 
does not blow too (harp, and the fun fhines warm ; 
and if this does not happen in the fpace of a fort- 
night, then the doors at both ends may be opened, 
and mats of bafs or canvas ihould be hung up over 
the door-ways to correct the winds, and give the air 
leave to circulate in the frames. 
As for Cherries ; about two changes of dung will be 
fufficient to bring them to a due ripenefs in April, 
fuppofing each parcel remains fix weeks at the back 
or the walL 

But as for Apricots, Grapes, Nectarines, Peaches, 
and Plums, if April proves cold, the forcing heat 
muft be continued till May is fettled ; but fome of 
the glafies Ihould be opened in the morning in March 
and April, when the wind is ft ill, and the fun warm 
and they mould be permitted to receive the Ihowers 
that fall, while the fruit is growing ; but while they 
are in bloffbm, no rain fhould come near them, be- 
caufe, if there Ihould be any moifture lodged in the 
bofom of the flowers, and the fun mould fliine hot 
through the glafies, it would be apt to deftroy them. 
The dung that comes from thefe frames, having loft 
its hear, may be laid in heaps to rot, for the melio- 
rating of ftubborn grounds ; or if it is thrown in 
heaps and mixed with new dung, it will ferment 
again, and may be ufed for hot-beds. 
Another thing which ought to be obferved in plant- 
ing fruit in thefe frames is, to plant thofe fruits which 
come forward together, and thole which come late by 
thcmfelves, becaufe it will be prejudicial to the forward 
fruit, to give them any more heat when they have 
done bearing, when at the fame time the later fruits 
fet amongft them may require more heat, and to be 
continued longer, fome of them perhaps requiring 
an artificial heat til! May. 

There may alio a row or two of Scarlet Strawberries 
be planted near to the back of this frame, and thefe 
you may expect will be ripe by the end of March, or 
beginning of April. 

As for the Vines, they may probably be brought to 
blofibm in April, and have ripe Grapes in June. 
There may alfo be here and there planted a monthly 
Role-trce, and Hyacinths, Jonquils, Narciffufes, Po- 
iyanthufes ; alfo early Tulips might be placed in the 
borders. 

The method of forcing fruit-trees by the help of fire- 
walls, is fully treated under the article Walls. 
HI V IN I A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. tab. 39. 
The Characters arc, 
The empalemcnt of the fewer is permanent , and is com- 
pofed of four oval, concave* coloured leaves. The fewer 
has no petals \ it has eight ftamina which are longer than 
the empalemcnt \ terminated by fmall oval fummits, and a 
large roundijh germen fupporting a Jbort fiyle, crowned by 
an obtufe fiigma. The germen afterward turns to a round- 
ijb berry fitting in the empalement, including one hard 
feed. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father Plu- 
nder, who difcovered thefe plants in America, in ho- 
nour of Auguftus Quirinus Rivinus, a famous bota- 
nifl of Lcipfick, who publifhed two volumes of plants 
in folio, in which the figures of the plants are en- 
graven on copper plates. Thefe were publilhed in 
1690. 

Dr. Linnasus- has applied the title of this genus to 
the Solanoides of Tournefort, which is totally diffe- 
rent from Plumier's plants; and the 'Doctor has 
charged Father Plumier with an error in the engraving 
of the characters of this genus, with eight ftamina in- 
ftead of four, whereas Plumier's plants have eight 
ftamina ; but the plant which the Doctor has ap- 
plied to this title has but four, therefore the miftake 
js the Do&or's and not Father Plumier's. 
The Species are, 

1. Rivinia {Humilis) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis inte- 
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gerrimis, caule fruticofo ramofo. Rivinia with fpear* 
fhaped entire leaves having foot-ftalks, and a Jlmtbby 
branching ftalk. Rivinia humilis racemofa, baccis 
puniceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. Dwarf branching Ri- 
vinia with fear let-coloured berries, fometimes called Cur- 
rant-tree. 

2. Rivinia (Scandens) fcandens racemofa, amplis fb- 
Jani foliis baccis violaceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. 
Climbing branching Rivinia, with Night/hade leaves and 
Violet -co loured berries, commonly called Hoopwitb in the 
tVeft- Indies. 

The firfl fort rifes with Ihrubby flalks about fix or 
eight feet high, dividing into fevcral ipreading 
branches, covered with a gray fpotted bark, garnifhed 
with fpear-lhaped entire leaves, Handing upon long 
flender foot-flalks ; thefe are two inches and a half 
long, and one broad in the middle, drawing to a point 
at each, end; they are fmooth, of a lucid green, and 
pretty thick confiftence, flanding alternate, at pretty 
great diftances on the branches. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long bunches from the fide and at the end 
of the branches, each Handing upon a flender foot- 
ilalk near half an inch long ; chey have no petals, but 
their empalements are of a fcarlet colour j within 
thefe are fituated eight ftamina which are longer than 
the empalement, terminated by fmall oval fummits ; 
in the center is fituated a roundifh germen, termi- 
nating in a point, fupporting a fliort flyle. The ger- 
men turns to a roundifh berry with a thin pulp, fur- 
rounding one roundifh hard feed *, thefe berries are of 
a fcarlet colour when ripe, and afterward change to 
a purple *, they are by the inhabitants called Currants, 
but are generally efleemed poifonous. 
The fecond fort rifes with a climbing woodjr ftalk to 
the height of twenty feet, covered with a dark gray 
bark, and is garnifhed with oval fpear-fhaped leaves 
near three inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 
flanding upon fhort foot-llalks 5 they are fmooth and 
entire. The flowers come out in long bunches from 
the fide of the branches, and are fliaped like thofe of 
the other, and are fucceeded by blue berries about the 
fame fize as thofe of the former. This fort grows na- 
turally in Antigua, from whence I have received the 
feeds ; it was alfo found growing at the Havannah, 
by the late Dr. Houftoun, who found the firfl grow- 
ing in Jamaica. 

They are both propagated by feeds, which remain 
long in the ground before they vegetate ; I have had 
them lie two years before the plants have appeared, 
but they never rife the fame year the feeds are fown. 
Thefe berries muft be procured from the countries 
where they naturally grow, and when they arrive, 
fhould be fown in pots filled with frefh earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed. If this happens 
late in the autumn or winter, the pots muft be 
plunged into the tan-bed of the flove ; but if in the 
fpring, they may be plunged in a common hot-bed 
under a frame. The earth muflbe moiflened frequent- 
ly infummer, to promote the vegetation of the feeds, 
but as they will not come up the fame year, lb the pots 
ihould be removed into the flove before winter, and 
plunged into the tan-bed j during the winter feafon, 
the earth muft be fometimes refrefhed, but muft not 
be too moift. In the fpring the pots may be taken 
out of the flove, and plunged into a frefli hot- bed to 
bring up the plants 5 but it they fhould not then rife, 
the earth mull not be difturbed, becaufe the plants 
may come up the following feafon. 
When the plants come up and are fit to remove, 
they fhould be each tranfplanted into a feparate fmall 
pot, filled with light loamy earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed, obferving to fhade them from the fun till 
they have taken new root ; after which they muft be 
treated in the fame way as other plants from the fame 
countries. 

Thefe plants are tender, fo cannot be preferved in 
this country, unlefs they are kept in a warm ilove, 
efpecially while they are young ; but when they have 
obtained flrength, they will live in a moderate warmth 
in winter, and in fummer they may be removed into 
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the open air, placing them in a fh eke red fit nation, 
where they may remain for near three months in the 
warmeft part of fummer: during the winter feafon, 
thefe plants (hould be fparingly watered, for as they 
grow naturally on a dry foil, much wee will deftxoy 
them, eipecially in cold weather. 
They retain their leaves all the year, fb make a varie- 
ty in the Hove in winter, and wiien they flower, make 
a fine appearance, though their flowers are but fmall ; 
for as they are produced in long bunches, from al- 
moft every joint toward the end of the branches, fo 
the whole plant is well adorned during their conti- 
nuance ; and if they do produce fruit, as that will re- 
main long before it is ripe, fo their beauty, will be of 
longer duration. 
ROBINIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 775. Pfeudoacacia. 

Tourn. Inft. R. H. 649. tab. 417. Falfe Acacia. 
The Characters are, 

The empalemcnt cf the flower is finally of one leaf, and 
divided into four parts, the three under fegments being 
narrow y but the upper one is broad. The flower is of 
the Pea blco?n kind : the fta?idard is large, roundifb, ob- 
tufe, and fpreads open. The two wings are oval* and 
have port appendixes which are obtufe. The keel is 
roundijh, compreffed, obtufe, and is extended the length of 
the wings. In the center is fituated ten ftamina, nine of 
them being joined together, and the other ftanding Jingle, 
terminated by roundijh fummits. It hath an oblong cy- 
lindrical germen, fnpporting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by a 
hairy ftigma 5 thefe arc indofed by the keel. The germen 
afterward becomes an oblong compreffed pod, inclofing kid- 
ney-fhaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fcclion of 
Linnasus's feventeenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 

it Robinia (Pfeudoacacia) racemis pedicellis unifloris, 
foliis impari-pinnatis, ftipulis fpinofis. Hort. Upfal. 

. 212. Robinia with branching foot-ftalks each fnpporting 
one flower, unequal winged leaves, and prickly JlipuLe. 

■ Pfeudoacacia vulgaris. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 649. Com- 
mon Baflard Acacia, or American Acacia, called in Ame- 
rica Locuft-tree. 

2. Robinia (Echinata) pedunculis racemofis, foliis im- 
pari-pinnatis, leguminibus echinatis. Robinia with 
foot-ftalks fupporting long bunches of flowers, unequal 
winged leaves, and prickly pods* Pfe u d oac ac i a A m er i - 
cana, filiquis echinatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. n. 39. Ame- 
rican Acacia with prickly pods. 

3. Robinia (Hifpida) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ova- 
tis, ramis pedunculifque hifpidis. Robinia with unequal 
winged leaves having oval lobes, and the branches and 
foot-ftalks of the flowers armed with flinging fpines. 
Pfeudoacacia hifpida, floribus rofeis. Catelb. Car. 3. 
p. 20. Stinging falfe Acacia, with a Rofe-coloured flower, 

4. Robinia (Rofea) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ova~ 
tis acuminatis, ramis nodofis glabris, pedunculis ra- 
cemofis. Robinia with unequal winged leaves, whofe 
lobes are oval, acute-pointed, knobbed fmooth branches, 
and flowers growing in long bunches. Pfeudoacacia More 
rofco. Plum. Cat. Baflard Acacia with a Rofe-coloured 
flower. 

5. Robinia {Glabra) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
longo-ovatis, pedunculis racemofis confertis. Robinia 
'with unequal winged leaves having oblong oval lobes, and 
foot-ftalks with long bunches of floviers growing in clufters. 
Pfeudoacacia arborea floribus racemofis, filiquis 
compreflis glabris. Houft. MSS. Tree-like Baflard 

. Acacia, with flowers growing in long bunches, and fiat 
fmooth pods. 

6. Robinia (Alata) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
verse-ovads, racemis aggregatis axillaribus, legumi- 
nibus mem bra naceo- tetragon is. Robinia with unequal 
winged leaves, whofe lobes are obverfety oval, long bunches 
of flowers growing in clufters from the fides of the branches, 
end pods having four-winged membranes. Pfeudoacacia 
filiquis alatis. Plum. Cat. 19. Falfe Acacia with wing- 
ed pods. Linnaeus titles it Erythrina foliis pinnatis, 
leguminibus membranaceo-tetragenis. Sp. Plant. 707. 
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Coral-tree with winged leaves and pods y having fair mefn* 
branaceous wings, 

7. Robinia {Pyr ami data) foliis duplicato-pinnatis, foli- 
olis ovatis fefllli bus, floribus fpicatis terminalihus. Ro- 
binia with doubly-winged leaves* zvhofe lobes are oval and 

Jit clofe to the midrib, and fpikes of flowers terminating 
the branches. Pfeudoacacia ilore pyramid ato cocci neo. 
PI urn. Cat. 19. Falfe Acacia with a fear let -coloured 

flower growing pyramidally. 

8. Robinia (Violacea) foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis 
oppofitis, racemis axillaribus pedunculis longioribus. 
Robinia with winged leaves having fpear-fhaped lobes 
placed oppoftte, and long bunches of flowers on the fides 
of the branches, with longer foot-flalks. Pfeudoacacia 
fraxini folio, floribus violaceis. Plum. Cat. 19. Falfe 
Acacia with an AJh leaf, and Violet-coloured flowers, 

9. Robinia (Latifolia) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
longis acuminatis, racemis axillaribus, leguminibus 
oblongo-ovatis. Robinia with unequal winged leaves, 
having oblong acute-pointed lobes, and bunches of flowers 
proceeding from the fides cf the branches. Pfeudoacacia 
latifolia, filiquis latis. Houft. MSS, Falfe Acacia with 
broad leaves and pods, 

10. Robinia (Frutefcens) pedunculis fimplicibus, foliis 
quaternatis fuppetiolatis. Hort. Upfal. 2 1 2. Robinia 
with Jingle foot-ftalks, and leaves growing by fours upon 
fhort foot-ftalks. Afpalathus frutefcens major latifolius 
cortice aureo. Am. Ruth. 283. Greater, broad-leaved^ 
Jhrubby Afpalathus, with a golden bark. 

11. Robinia (Caragana) pedunculis fimplicibus, foliis 
abrupte pinnatis. Hort. Upfal. 212. Robinia with 
fitnple foot-ftalks, and abrupt winged leaves. Afpala- 
thus arborefcens, pinnis foliorum crebrioribus oblon- 
gis. Amman. Ruth. 285. Tree4ike Afpalathus with 
oblong lobes. 

12. Robinia (Pygmaa) pedunculis fimpliciflimis, foliis 
quaternatis feflilibus. Hort. Upfal. 2 1 2. Robinia with 
the moft fimple foot-ftalks, with four leaves fitting clofe 
to theftalks. Afpalathus frutefcens minor anguftiib- 
Jius, cortice aureo. Amman. Ruth. 282. tab. 35- 
Smaller Jhrubby Afpalathus % with narrow leaves and a yel- 
low bark. 

The firft fort is the common Pfeudoacacia, which is 
a native of North America ; the feeds of this were 
firft brought to Paris from Canada by Monf. Robine* 
and foon after the feeds were brought from Virginia 
to England, and many of the trees were raifed in fe- 
vcral gardens, which for fome years, while young, 
were in great eftecm ; but as they grew larger, their 
branches were frequently broken by ftrong winds in 
the fummer, which rendered them unfightly, fo that 
for feveral years they were feldom planted in gardens ; 
but of late years it is become fafliionable again, and 
great numbers of the trees have been raifed in moft 
parts of England, within a few years paft, fo than 
there are few gardens in which there are not fome of 
thefe trees planted. 

This lort grows to a very large fize in America 4 
where the wood is much valued for its duration ; moft 
of the houfes which were built at Bofton in New 
England, upon the firft fettling of the Englifli, was 
with this timber, which continues very found at this 
time. 

It grows very faft while young, lb that in a few years 
from feed, the plants rife to eight or ten feet high % 
and it is not uncommon to fee moots of this tree fix: 
or eight feet long in one fummer. The branches are 
armed with ftrong crooked thorns, and garniflied 
with winged leaves compofed of eight or ten pair of 
oval lobes, terminated by an odd one ; they are of a 
bright green, entire, and fit clofe to the midrib. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches in 
pretty long bunches, hanging downward like thofe of 
Laburnum, each flower ftanding on a flender foot- 
ftalk. They are of the butterfly or Pea blofibm kind, 
are white, and fmell very fweet. They appear in 
June, and when the trees are well charged with flow-* 
ers, they make a fine appearance, and their odour 
perfumes the circumambient air ; but they are of 
fhort duration, feldom continuing more than one week. 
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in beauty ; after the flowers fade, the germen becomes 
an oblong comprefTed pod, which in warm feaibns 
comes to perfection in England j thefe ripen pretty late 
in the autumn. 

The leaves of this tree do not come out till late in 
the ipring, and they fall off pretty early in the au- 
tumn, which renders it lei's valuable than it would 
othcrwife be, were thefe leaves to come out early in 

the fpring. 

The fecOnd fort is lefs common than the firft. There 
was a large tree of this kind fome years paft, grow- 
ing in the garden of the Bifhop of London at Ful- 
ham, which produced plenty of feeds. The pods of 
this fort are much fhorter, and clofely befet with 
Ihort prickles, but in other relpecls agrees with the 
firft fort. 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, where it 
fometimes riles to the height of twenty feet, but in 
England at pre lent it feems to be of low growth ; the 
branches fpread out near the ground, and produce 
their flowers very young, which is a lure figh of its 
not growing tall here. The branches of this tree, and 
alio the foot- 1 talks of the flowers, are clofely armed 
with fmall brown fpincs, like fome forts of Rofes ; 
the leaves arc like thole of the firft fort, but their 
lobes are larger and rounder. The flowers come out 
in bundles like thole of the former, but are larger and 
of a deep Rofe colour. It flowers about the fame 
time with the firft, but has not as yet produced any 
pods in England. 

The fourthTort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds. This 
rifes with a ftrong woody Item to the height of thirty 
or forty feet, fending out many ftrong branches on 
every fide, which have large fwelling knots, and are 
clofely garni (hed with fingle winged leaves, compofed 
of eight or nine, pair of oval lobes ending in points, 
terminated by an odd one ♦, thefe arc curioufly marked 
with purple fpots on their under fide, which appear 
faintly on their upper. The flowers arc produced in 
long clofe Ipikes, {landing almoft erect ; they are 
about half the fize of the flowers of the laft fore, and 
are of a fine Rofe colour. 

The fifth fort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy by the late Dr. Houftoun ; this rifes with a 
woody brandling flalk twelve or fourteen feet high ; 
the old brandies are covered with a dark brown bark, 
but the young (hoots and the foot-ftalks of the flow- 
ers are covered with an iron-coloured down ; the 
leaves are unequally winged j the lobes are oblong, 
obtufe, and of a pretty thick confidence ; they are 
fmooth on their upper fide, but have feveral tranf- 
vcrfe veins on their under. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in long clofe bunches •, 
there are fix or feven of them gathered together in 
chillers. The flower: are but fmall, and are of a 
yellowifh red colour 5 the pods of this are like thole 
of the firft fort. j 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, where the 
inhabitants give it the appellation of Dogwood. This 
hath a ftrong woody Hem which rifes forty feet high, j 
and divides into many branches, which are covered 
with a dark brown fpotted bark, and garniflied with j 
unequal winged leaves, compofed of three or four 1 
pair of obverfe oval lobes, terminated by an odd one ; | 
.they are two inches and a half over, fmooth on their 
upper fide, but are veined on their under, which are 
of a buff colour. The flowers come out in branch- 
ing bunches from the fide of the branches ; thefe ge- 
nerally appear at a time when the trees are deftitute 
of leaves, and as they have large clufters of flowers 
at every joint, fo the trees feem covered with them. 
The bunches at the extremity of the branches are 
the large ft, and are formed pyramidally. The 'flow- 
ers are but fmall, and do not open fo fully as thofe 
of the firft fort, but are of a pale Role colour, fo 
make a line appearance ; thefe are fucceeded by pods, 
having four broad membranaceous wings running 
longitudinally at the four corners of the pods, and 
thefe join at their bafe,covering the pods entirely 5 each 
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of the pods contain four or five oblong kidney-fhap- 
ed feeds. 

The feven th fort was difcovered byPlumier, in fome 
of the French fettlements of the Weft-Indies, and it 
was afterward found .by the late Dr. Houftoun . grow- 
ing naturally at Campeachy. This rifes with altrorig 
woody ftem near thirty feet high, fending out many 
fpreading branches, which are covered with a light 
gray bark fpotted with white, and garnifhed with 
double winged leaves, whole lobes are oval and:fit 
clofe to the midrib •, they are of a lucid green on 
their upper fide, but of a pale green on their under. 
The flowers are produced in long loofe pyramidal 
bunches toward the end of the branches, thofe on the 
lower part of the bunch having long foot-flalks, 
which diminiih gradually to the top, fo as to form .a 
pyramid ; thefe bunches are almoft erect. The flow- 
ers are of a fcarlet colour, fo make a fine appearance. 
The eighth fort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy by the late Dr. Houftoun ; this rifes with a 
woody ftem to the height of twenty feet, dividing at 
the top into feveral fpreading branches, which are 
covered with a very light gray bark, and garnifhed 
with equal. winged leaves, compofed of ten or eleven 
pair of oval lobes placed oppofite ; they are of a 
lucid green on the lower part of the branches, but 
thofe toward the end are covered with a foft iron- 
coloured down. The flowers come out in long 
bunches from the fide of the branches, they are blue* 
and fland upon long foot-flalks ; thefe are fucceeded 
by pods lhaped like thofe of the firft fort, but are 
downy. 

The ninth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at Campeachy. This fort 
rifes with a ftrong woody ftem upward of thirty 
feet high, dividing at the top into many ftrong 
branches, covered with a dark grayilh bark, fpotted 
with white, and are garniflied with winged leaves, 
compofed of fix or feven pair of lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; they are two inches and a half long, 
and an inch and a half broad, ending in a point, of 
a lucid green on their upper fide, but pale on their 
under. The flowers are produced in long loofe 
bunches from the fide of the branches ; they are of 
a pale Rofe colour, and have very long foot-ftalks ; 
thefe arc fucceeded by oval pods two inches and a 
half long, and one inch and a half broad, fwelling 
in the middle, where is lodged one or two kidney- 
ftiaped feeds. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Siberia and Tartary ; 
this grows with a flirubby flalk eight or ten feet high, 
fending out feveral branches which grow erect, cover- 
ed with a fmooth yellowifli bark ; the leaves have each 
two pair of oval pointed lobes, which ftand upon fhort 
foot-llalks. The flowers are produced upon fingle 
foot-ftalks which come outatthcjdints'of the branches; 
they are yellow, and fliaped like thofe of the Labur- 
num, but are fmaller •, thefe appear in May, and if 
the plants fland in a moift foil and lhadyfituation, their 
pods will fucceed the flowers, and the feeds will ripen 
the end of Auguft. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Siberia, from 
whence the feeds were fent to the Imperial Garden at 
Peterfburgh, where they fucceeded and perfected 
feeds, which were afterward tranfmitted to many parts 
of Europe. This rifes with a tree-like ftem near 
twenty feet high, fending out many fide branches, 
garniflied with abrupt winged leaves compofed of four 
or five pair of oval lobes placed oppofite ; the flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves, each 
foot-ftalk having one yellow Pea-bloflbmed flower, 
which in a moift fcafon is fucceeded by oblong taper 
pods, containing three or four feeds in each. 
The twelfth fort is alfo a native of Siberia 5 this is a 
weak low fhrub, feldom rifing more than three feet 
high in England. The branches are (lender, and 
have a light bark, garnifhed with leaves compofed of 
Four oblong lobes which fit clofe to the branches ; 
the flowers are produced fingly upon foot-ftalks which 
arife from the wings of the leaves s they are yellow, 

and 
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and appear in April, bur are rarely fucceeded by feeds 
in England. 

The firft fort is generally propagated in the Englifh 
tmrieries, by fuckers taken from the roots of the old 
trees, or by cutting ofFfome of the roots, and plant- 
ing them upon a gentle hot- bed ; thefe will put out 
(hoots* and become plants ; but thefe are nor fo va- 
luable as thole which are raifed from feeds, becaufc 
they do not make near fo great progrefs in their 
growth, and are very fubject to fend forth many 
flickers from their roots, whereby the ground will be 
tilled with them to a great diftance *, and thefe fuckers 
will draw away the nourifliment from the old plants, | 
whereby their growth will be grearly retarded. I 
If this is propagated by feeds, they fliould be fown I 
on a bed of light earth about the latter end of March I 
or the beginning of April ; and If the bed is well cx- I 
pofed to die fun, the plants will appear in about five 
or flx weeks, and will require no farther care but to I 
keep them clear from weeds. In this bed the plants ] 
may remain till the following fpring, when they 1 
fliould be'tranfplanted into a nurfery about the latter 
end of March, placing them in rows at three feet I 
diftance row from row, and a foot and a half afunder 
in the rows. In this nurfery they may remain two 
years, by which time they will be fit to tranfplant I 
where they are deligned to grow ; for as thefe trees . 
fend forth long tough roots, fo if they (rand long un- 
removed, the roots will extend themfelves to a great, I 
diftance ; therefore they nmft be cut off when the I 
plants are tranfplanted, which fometimes occafions I 

their mifcarrying. I 
Thefe trees will grow well upon almofl: every foil,! 

but bed in a light fandy ground, in which they will I 
fhoot fix or eight feet in one year ; and while the J 
trees are young, they make an agreeable appearance, I 
being well furniflicd with leaves ; but when they are I 
old, the branches being frequently broken by winds, I 
render them unlightly, efpecially if they ftand in an I 
expofed place j and when the trees grow old, their j 
branches decay, which renders them very difagreea- 
ble, and has occafioned their being rooted out of fe- I 
veral gardens fome years pad. This is commonly I 
known by the title of Locuft-tree in America, and 
there are quantities of the feeds annually lent to Eng- I 
land with that title. I 
The fecond fort is propagated in the fame manner as 
the fir ft, and the trees grow to the fame fize. 
The third fort is at prefentfearce in the gardens about I 
London, but in Devonfhirc it is in greater plenty, 1 
where the inhabitants give it the title of Rafpbcrry j 
plant, from the young ihoots being covered with 
briftly hairs like the Rafpbcrry plants ; this does not 
produce feeds in England, fo it is propagated by cut- 
ting off part of the roots, and planting them upon a 
gentle hot-bed, where they will put out fibres and 
jhoois, and become new plants. This fort (hould 
have a warmer fituation than the two former, though 
the ordinary winters in this country never injure it, 
but in very fevere winters.their young (hoots arc fome- 
times killed in expofed places. It loves alightmoift 
ibil. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, fevenrh, eighth, and ninth 
forts, are tender, fo cannot be maintained in England, 
unlets they are placed in a ftove in winter. Thefe are 
propagated by feeds, which muft be procured from 
the countries where they naturally grow, for they do 
not produce any here ; thefe mould be fown in fmall 
pots filled with earth from the kitchen-garden, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark ; if the feeds 
arc good, the plants will appear in fix weeks or two 
months % when thefe are fit to tranfplant, they fliould 
be carefully fliaken out of the pots, and their roots 
feparated ; then each plant fliould be put into a fmall 
pot filled with the like earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of farmers bark, observing to made rhem till they 
have taken new root, and then they muft have the 
fame treatment as other tender plants from the fame 
countries. 

w 
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While the plants are young, they are more tender 
than afterward, . therefore it will be proper to keep 
them in the tan-bed in the ftove the two or three firil 
years ; but when they have obtained ftrengtlj, they 
may be kept in a dry (love of a temperate heat in 
winter, and in fummer they may be expofed to the 
open air in a flickered fituation ; with this manage- 
ment I have kept feveral of the Jpecies, fbme of which 
have produced flowers in the Chelfea Garden, and 
. fome of the forts I have propagated by cuttings. 
The, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth forts, are propa- 
gated from feeds, which fliould be fown in a fhady 
fituation in autumn, and then the plants will come 
up the following fpring •, but if the feeds arc fown in 
the (pring, the plants feldom rife the fame feafon. 
When the plants come up, they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds till autumn, 
when, if they have made any progrefs, they mould 
be tranfplanted on a north border, at about fix inches 
diftance, where they may grow two years, and. then 
. fliould be planted where they are to remain, which 
fliould be in a cool moift foil, not too much expofed 
to the fun. 

RONDELETIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. tab. 12. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 206. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empaletncnt of one leaf, ftt r 
ting upon the gcrmeit > cut into Jive acute points. It has 
one funncl-fhaped petal, with a cylindrical tube longer than 
the empalement, bellied toward the top, and cut into Jive 
rcundijh.fegments at the brim, which are rcjlexed. It has 
five awl-foaped flamina, terminated by Jingle fummits ; the 
roundijh germen is fitttated under the flower, fupporting a 
Jlender Jlyle the length of the tube, crowned by an obtufe 
Jligma. The germen afterward becomes a roundiflj crown- 
ed capfule with two cells, inclofmg two or three angular 
feeds in each. . 

This genus of plants is ranged in the (irft fection of 
Linnaeus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five (lamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

r, Rondeletia (Americana) foliis feflilibus, panicufa 
dichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 243. Rondeletia with leaves 
fitting clofe to the branches, and a forked panicle, Ron- 
deletia arborefcens, tini facie. Plum, Nov. Gen. 1 5. 
Tree-like Rcndelctia having the appearance of Tinus. . 

1. Rondeletia (Afiatica) foliis pctiolatis, oblongis acu- 
tis. Flor. Zeyl. 80. Rondeletia with oblong leaves grow- 
ing upon foot-flalks. Cupi. Hort. Mai. 2. p. 37. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the Weit-Indics, 
where Plumier difcovered it, and gave it this title in 
honour of Gulielmus Rondeletius, a famous phyftcian' 
and natural hiftorian of Montpelier. 
The feeds of this plant were flrfr fent me by Mr. 

. Robert. Mil Jar, who collected them on the north fide 
of the ifland of Jamaica ; he alfo obferved the trees 
.growing plenrifujly in the Spanifh Weft-Indies ; I 
have alfo flnce received the feeds from Barbadoes, 
which have fuccecdcd at Chelfea. This rifes with a 
woody (talk ten or twelve feet high, branching out 
on every fide ; the branches are covered with a fmopth 
grccnifli bark, and are garnifhed with oblong leaves 
ending in acute points ; they are entire, and fit very 
clofe to the branches ; the upper furface is of a lucid 
green, and the under of a pale green \ they are a lit- 
tle crumpled on their furface, and ftand alternate. 
The flowers come out in bunches at the end of the 
branches, they are white and have little fcent. Thefe 
appear in autumn, and are not fucceeded by feeds in 
England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at Malabar ; this 
riles with a woody ftalk fix or feven feet' high, divid- 
ing into feveral branches, which are covered with a 
fmooth bark, and garniflied with (tiff oblong leaves 
of a lucid green, (landing alternate on the lower pare 
of the branches, but by pairs toward the extremity ; 
they have ftiort foot-ftalks, and are entire. The 
flowers are produced in large bunches at the end of the 
brandies; they arc of a yellowilh whire colour, and 
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have a fragrant odour : thefe are fucceeded by round- 
ifti capfulcs having two cells, each containing three 
or four angular feeds. 

Thefe plants bring very tender, cannot be preferved 
in England, unkTs they are kept in a warm ftpve. 
They are propagated by feeds, which ihould be fown 
on a hot-bed early in the fpring ; and when the plants 
are come up and fit to remove, they .mull be tranf- 
planted into feparate fmall pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot- bed of tanners bark, where they muft 
be treated in the fame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender plants from the fame country ; in 
winter they mud be placed in the tan- bed in the Hove, 
where thefe plants will thrive, and in two or three 
years will flower, when they will make an agreeable 
variety amongft other tender exotic plants, for they 
retain their leaves all the year -> and thofe of the fe- 
cond fort being of a lively green, make a fine appear- 
ance at all feafons. 
ROO T, in Latin Radix. 

A Root is that part of a plant, by which it naturally 
draws in its nourifhment. The Roots of plants be- 
ing of various forms, and each diftinguimed by a 
different name, it will not be improper, in this place, 
to infert the principal of thofe which are thus diftin- 
guilhcd. And firlr, 

A fibrous Root, Radix fibrofa, is that which confifts 
wholly of fmall fibres, as mod forts of Grafs, Pinks, 

&rc. 

A tuberous Root, Radix tuberofa, is that which con- 
fifts of an uniform flefliy fubftance, and is of around- 
ifli figure, as Turneps, Potatoes, &rc. 
A bulbous Root, Radix bulbofa, is that which con- 
fifts either of feveral coats involving one another, as 
Onions, Tulips, &c. or of feveral fcales lying over 
one another, as Lilies, Crown Imperials, &c. The 
firft of thefe is called a tunicated Root, the laft a fqua- 
mous Root. 

A tcfticulated Root, Radix tcfticulato, is a double 
tubcrofe Root, for it confifts of two knobs, refembling 
a pair of tefticles, as in the Orchis. 
A handed Root, Radix palmata, is a tuberofe Root 
divided, as it were, into feveral fingers, as in the 
handed Satyrions. 

A grumous Root, Radix grumofa, is that which is 
compofed of feveral knobs, as the Anemone, &c. 

• A granulous Root, Radix granulata, is a kind of 
grumous Root, with fmall knobs refembling fo many 
grains of Corn, as in the white Saxifrage. 
A tap Root is a tuberofe Root extended in length, as 
in Parfneps, Carrots, &c. 

ROSA. Tourn. Inft. R.H. 636. tab. 40S. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 556. The Rote-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf* divided into 
five parts tit the top* but the bafe is globular and bell- 
jhaped. The figments are fpear-fhaped* two of thefe al- 
ternately have appendixes on their fides* two other alter- 
nately are naked* and the fifth has often an appendix* 
andfometimcs none. The flower hath five oval heart- 
jhaped petals inferted in the empalement* and a great mm- 
her of Jhort hair-like ftamma inferted in the neck of the em- 
palement* terminated by three-cornered fummits. It hath 
many germen fltuated in the bottom of the empalement* tach 
having tt fhort hairy ftyle* inferted to the fide of the ger- 
men* crowned by obtufe ftigmas. The ftefhy bafe of the 
empalement afterward becomes a top-fhaped coloured fruit 
with one cell* including many hairy oblong feeds faftened 
on each fide to the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fe&ion of 
Linnseus's tweltth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have many ftamina inferted in the em- 
palement, and many ftyles. " 
The Species are, 
1. Rosa (Canina) germinibus ovatis t pedunculifque gla- 
. ' bris, caule petiolifque acukatis. (Lin.Sp. Plant. 704. 
JVM Rofe with an oval fruit* having a fmooth foot-ftalk 

* and priekh branches. Rofa fylveftris vulgaris, flore 
' ndorato incarnato. C.B.P. 483- Common wild Rofe* 
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with'a fiefb-cohared fweet flower* commonly called Wild 
Briar* Dog Rofe* or Hep- tree. • 

2. Rosa \SpinofiJfima) germinibus ovatis glabris, pe- 
dunculis caule petiolifque aculeatiffimis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 705. iVild Rofe with oval fmooth fruit* but the 
ftalks and foot fialks extremely armed with <f pines. Rofa 
campefcris fpinofifilma, fiore albo odorato. C. B. P. 
483. IVild prickly Rofe with a white fweet flower* com- 
monly called the Burnet-leaved Rofe. 

3. Rosa {Villofa) germinibus globofis aculeatis, pedun- 
culis hifpidis, caule aculeis fparfis, petiolis aculeatis-, 
foiiis tomcntolis. Lin. Sp. 704. Rofe with a globular 
prickly fruit and foot-ftalk, and woolly leaves whofe foct- 
ftalks arc prickly. Rofa fylveftris pomifera major. 
C. B. P. 484. The greater \ wild* Apple-bearing Rofe. 
Rosa {Eglantcria) germinibus globofis pedunculif- 
que glabris, caule aculeis fparfis rectis, petiolis fca- 
bris, foliolis acuris. Lin. Sp. 703. Rofe with a globu- 
lar fruit* a fincoth fcot-ftalk* the ftalk armed with ereel 
f pines* /.'j leaves pointed* having rough foot-ftalks. Rofa 
lylvciiris, fchisodoratis. C.B.P. 483. Wild Rofe with 
fweet-fcented leaves , commonly called Sweet Briar. 

Rosa {Scotica) caule petiolifque aculeatis, foiiis pin-- 
natis, foliolis 2pice incifis, fvu£tu globofo. Rofe with 
the ftalk and foot-Jlalk armed with fpr'nes, winged leaves 
whofe lobes are cut at their points^ and a globular fruit. 
Rofa pimpinella minor Scotica, fiore livide rubenre. 
Ed it., prior. Small* Scotch* Bur net- leaved Rofe* with a 
livid red flower. 

Rosa {Inermis) caule inermi, pedunculis hifpidis, 
calycis foliolis indivifis, frudtibus oblongis. Rofe with 
a fmooth ftalk* a prickly foot -ft a Ik to the flower* the fmall 
leaves of the empalement undivided^ and oblong fruit. 
Rofa campeftris, fpinis carens, biflora. C. B. P. 484. 
Unarmed Rofe having two flowers. 
Rosa {Hifpanica) foiiis utrinque villous, calycis fo- 
liolis aeute ferratis, fructu glabro. Rofe with leaves 
which are hahy on both fides* the fmall leaves of the em- 
palement fljarply fawed* and a fmooth fruit. 
8. Rosa {Scandcns) caule aculeato, foiiis perennantibus 
lucidis, flore odorato. Climbing Rofe with a prickly 
ftalk* fhin'mg evergreen leaves* and a fweet flower. Rofa 
fylveftris dumetorum fcandens fempervirens, myrti 
folio lucido, flore albo odorato, fruftu parvo rotun- 
do &: hifpido. Mich. Cat. PI. Ag. Flor. mid, woody* 
climbing Rofe* with a flmiing evergreen Myrtle leaf* a 
white fweet-fcented flower* and a fmall* round* prickly fruit. 
Rosa {Sempervirens) germinibus ovatis pedunculifque 
hifpidis, caule petiolifque aculeatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
704. Evergreen Rofe with an oval gertnina* whofe foot- 
ftalks are prickly. Rofamofchata fempervirens. C.B.P. 
482. Evergreen Muflk Rofe. 

10. Rosa (Virginiana) inermis, foiiis pinnatis, foliolis 
ovatis ferratis utrinque glabris, calycis foliolis indivi- 
lis. Rofe without thorns* having winged leaves which are 
fmooth on both fides* and the leaves of the empalement 
undivided. Rofa fylveftris Virginiana pimpinella? ma- 
joris foiiis. Raii Hift. JVild Virginia Rofe with greater 
Burnet leaves. 

11. Rosa (JLutea) caule aculeato, foiiis pinnatis, foli- 
olis ovatis ferratis utrinque glabris, pedunculis bre- 
viflimis. Rofe with a prickly ftalk, winged leaves having 
oval flawed lobes which are fmooth on both fides* and fhort 
foot-ftalks to the flower. Rofa lutea fimplex. C. B. P. 
4S3. The fingle Yellow Rofe. 

12. Rosa {Punicea) caule aculeato, foiiis pinnatis, fo- 
liolis rotundiortbus ferratis, petalis emarginatis bico- 
loribus. Rofe with a prickly ftalk* winged leaves having 
rounder fawed lobes* the petals of the flower indented at 
the top* and of two colours. Rofa punicea. Corn. Can. 
• ii. The Aufirian Rofe. 

13. Rosa (Mofchata) caule aculeato fcandente, foiiis 
fen is glabris, floribus umbellatis. Rofe with a prickly 
climbing ftalk* leaves having feven fmooth lobes* and 
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flowers growing in umbels. Rofa mofchata major. J. B. 
2. p. 45. Greater Mujk Rofe. 
14. Rosa (fientifolia) germinibus ovatis pedunculifque 
hifpidis, caule hifpido aculeato, petiolis inermibus. 
Lin. Sp. 704. Rofe with an oval germen* flinging foot- 

ftalksy 
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folks, and the foot-ftalks of the leaves fmootb. Rofa 
entifolia Batavica. Cluf. Hift. i. p. 114. The Dutch 
undred-lcaved Rofe. 

15. Rosa (Dantafcena) caule aculeato, pcdunculis hif- 
pidis, calycibus pinnatifidis hirfutis. Rofe with a prick- 
ly ft alk % briftly foot-ftalks to the flowers* and wing-point- 
ed hairy empalements, Rofa Damafcena. Lob. Icon. 
106. Damafk Rofe. 

16. Rosa (Jlba) germinibus ovatis glabris, pedunculis 
hifpidxs, caule petiolifque aculeatis. Lin. Sp. 705. 

• Rofe with a fmootb oval germen* whofe foot-ftalks are 
flinging and the branches prickly. Rofa alba vulgaris 
major. C. B. P. 482. Common great White Rofe. 

17. Rosa (Belgica) caule aculeato, foliis fubtus hirfu- 
tis, calycibus femipinnatis villofis. Rofe with a prickly 
ftalk* leaves which are hairy on their under Jide* and half- 
winged hairy empalements to the flowers. Rofa Belgica 
five vitrea flore rubicante. Rea. Flor. The Bluftj Bel- 

gick Rofe. m 

18. Rosa (Provincials) caule petiolifque aculeatis, fo- 
liis fubtus villofis, calycibus femipinnatis hifpidis. 
Rofe with prickly Jialks and foot-ftalks* leaves hairy on 
their under fije* and briftly half-winged empalements. 
Rofa Provincialis major, flore pieno ruberrimo. 
Boerh. Ind. air. 2. 252. Larger Provence Rofe, with 
a very red doable flower* commonly called Provence Rofe. 

19. Rosa (Incarnata) caule inermi pcdunculis aculea- 
tis, calycibus femipinnatis. Rofe with an unarmed 
ftalk* prickly foot-ftalks* and half-winged empalements 
to the flowers. Rofa incarnata. Park. Par. The Blufh 

20. Rosa (Gallica) caule fubinermi, foliis quinis fub- 
tus villofis, calycis foliolis indivifis. Rofe with aftalk 
almoft unarmed* leaves having five lobes* hairy on their 
under fide* and the leaves of the empalemcnt undivided. 
Rofa rubra. Ger. The Red Rofe. 

21. Rosa (Cinnatnotnea) germinibus globofis peduncu- 
lifque glabris, caule aculeis ftipularibus, petiolis fub-. 
inermtbus. Lin. Sp. 703. Rofe with a fmootb globular 
fruit* prickly branches* and fmootb foot-ftalks to the leaves. 
Rofa odore cinnamomi, flore pleno. C. B. P. 483. 
The double Cinnamon Rofe. 

22. Rosa (Mufcofa) caule petiolifque aculeatis, pedun- 
culis calycibufque pilofirfimis. Rofe with armed ftalks* 
the foot-ftalks of the leaves and the empalements of the 
flower very hairy. Rofa rubra plena, fpinofiflima, pe- 
dunculo mufcofo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 252. The moft 
thorny* double* Red Rofe* with a mojjy foot-ftalk* com- 
monly called Mofs Provence Rofe. 

There are a great variety of double Rofes now culti- 
vated in the if nglifli gardens ; moft of them have 
been accidentally obtained from feeds, fo that they 
mud not be efteemcd as diftincT: fpecies, therefore I 
fhall only infert their common names, by which they 
are known in the gardens, that thofe who are inclined 
to collect: all the varieties, may be at no lots for their 
titles. The forts before enumerated, I believe, are 
diftincT: fpecies, as their fpecific characters are diffe- 
rent, though it is difficult to determine which of 
them are really fo; therefore I do not pofitivcly aflfert 
they are diftincT: fpecies, though I have great reafon 
to believe they are fo. 

The varieties of Garden Rofes which are not before 
mentioned : 

The Monthly Rofe, 7 Thefe are all fuppof- 

The ftnped Monthly Rofe, I ed tQ be varietic V 0 f 
The York and Lancafter Rofe, C ^ Dafna£k Rofc< 

Mrs. Hart's Rofe, J • 

The red Belgick Rofe is fuppofed a variety of the 

Blufh Belgic 

Tiie fingle Velvet Rofe, 1 Thefe three arc all varieties ; 
The double Velvet Rofe, > the 1 aft I raifed from the feeds 

The Royal Velvet, J of the P^ c Provcncc Rofc ' 
The Childing Rofe, J Thcfc ^ havc rcat af _ 

The Marbled Rofe, * finfcy with each other. 

The double Virgin Rofe, J 9 

The Cabbage Provence is only a variety of the Com- 

- mon Provence. 

The Blj;{h or Pale Provence is a variety of the Red 

Provence. 
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The white Monthly 1 are varieties of the Da- 
The white Damalk J maflc Rofc. 
The Frankfort Rofe may be a diftincT: (pedes, but is. 
of little value j the flowers rarely open fair, and have 
no odour. 

The double Sweet Briar T ' _ - - ^ 

The evergreen Sweet Briar I are vaneues of the 

The double blufh Sweet Briar, J common forc - 
The Auftrian Rofe with red and yellow flowers is 
only an accidental variety. 

The double Yellow Rofe is a variety of the" fingle 
yellow. 

The Rofa Mundi is a variety of the Red Rofe. 

The fmall, white, and femidouble white, are varieties. 

of the common white. 

The firft here enumerated is very common in hedges 
in moft parts of England, fo is not cultivated in gar- 
dens. The Heps of this are ufed in medicine for 
making a conferve. The Bedcguar, which is a hairy 
fpongy excrefcence occafioned by the bite of fmali 
ichneumon flies, grows upon the ftalks and branches 
of this plant, and fometimes upon other forts of 
Rofes. There are two or three varieties of this Rofc 
commonly met with in hedges, one with a white, ano- 
ther with a red flower, and one with fmootli leaves ; 
the two firft are evidently varieties, but I doubt if the 
laft is not a diftincT fpecies. 

The (econd fort grows naturally in many parts of 
England ; this feldom rifes above three feet high. 
The ftalks are (lender, and clofely armed with fmall 
fpines ; the leaves are fmall, and are compofed of 
three pair of roundifli lobes terminated by an odd one; 
the flowers are white, and have an agreeable mufky 
fcent. This propagates faft by its creeping roots. 
The third fort grows naturally in the northern coun- 
ties in England j this rifes with ftrong ftalks to the 
height of feven or eight feet. The young branches 
are covered with a fmooth brown bark ; the fpines 
are but few, and are very ftrong ; the leaves are large, 
and hairy on both fides * they are compofed of three 
pair of oblong oval lobes terminated by an odd one •* 
thefe are deeply (awed on their edges * the flowers are 
large, (ingle, and of a red colour ; they appear the 
beginning of June, and are fucceeded by large round- 
ifli Heps or fruit, which are fct with foft prickles j 
they have a plcafant acid pulp furrounding the feeds, 
therefore are by fome perfons preferved, and made 
into a fwcetmeat, which is fcrved up in deferts to the 

table. ^ 

The fourth fort is the common Sweet Briar, which is 
fo well known as to need no defcription ; this is found 
growing naturally in fome parts of Kent. 
The fifth fort is the Dwarf Burnet-leaved Scotch 
Rofe, of which there are two varieties, one with a 
variegated flower, and the flowers of the other are of 
a livid red colour 5 the latter is the fame with the 
Rofa Alpina, pumila, montis rofarum, pimpinelkc 
foliis minoribus ac rotundioribus flore minimo Jivide 
rubente. Hort. Cath. for I have dried fpecimens of 
this which were fent me from Italy, and by compar- 
ing them with the Scotch Rofe, I find they are the 
fame. This fort feldom rifes more than a toot high. 
The ftalks are covered with a brown bark, and are 
clofely armed with fmall fpines ; the leaves are very 
fmall, and have a refemblance to thofe of Burnet ; the 
flowers are fmall, and fit clofe to the branches ; the 
fruit is round, and of a deep purple colour, inclining 
to black when ripe. 

The fixth fort rifes to the height of fix or (even feet. 
The ftalks and branches have no fpines, but are co- 
vered with a fmooth reddifh bark ; the leaves are 
ofed of three pair of thin oval lobes, terminated 
by an odd one $ they are very fmooth, of a bright 
green, and very (lightly fawed on their edges, (land- 
ing pretty far afunder upon the midrib ; the foot-ftalks 
of the flowers are armed with briftly hairs ; the five 
leaves of the empalement are long, (lender in the 
middle, but terminate in an oval leafy point ; the 
flowers are fingle, of a bright red colour, and appear 
the beginning of May $ thefe are fucceeded by long 
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. fpear-fhaped Heps, which are fmooth. .The plants | 
produce a fecond crop of flowers about the end of 
'Aucuih but thefe fall off, and are not fucceeded by ! 
Heps. 

The feeds of the feventh fort were fent me by Robert 
More, Efq; from Spain, where he found the plants 
growing naturally ; this rifes with ftrong upright 
ftalks about four feet high, armed with ftrong thorns. 
The leaves are hairy on both fides; the lobes are 
round ifh, and fawed on their edges ; the fmall leaves 
of the cmpalement arc acutely fawed ; the flowers are 
fingle, of a bright red colour, and appear early in 
May ; thefe are fucceeded by large, fmooth, round- 
i(h Heps, "which ripen the end of Auguft, 
The eighth fort was difcovered by Signior Michcli, 
growing naturally in the woods near Florence, who 
lent it to Dr. Boerhaave of Ley den, in whofe curious 
garden I faw it growing in the year 1727: this hath 
fiendcr ftalks which trail upon the ground, Unlefs they 
arc fupported, and, if trained up to a pole or the 
Item of a tree, will rile twelve or fourteen feet high ; 
they are armed with crooked reddifli fpines, and gar- 
nifhed with fmall leaves, compofed of three pair of 
oval acute-pointed lobes, terminated by an odd one; 
they are of a lucid green, and are fawed on their edges ; 
they continue green all the year ; the flowers are fmall, 
fingle, white, and luve a mufky odour ; thefe in 
their natural place of growth continue in fucceffion 
great part of the year, but their time of flowering in 
Jingland is in June. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Spain ; the feeds of 
this were fent me by Robert More, Eiq; who found 
the plants growing there naturally. This rifes with 
eredt ftalks four or five feet high, which are covered 
with a green bark, and armed witli ftrong crooked 
white fpines. The leaves are compofed of five oval 
lobes ending in acute points ; they are fmooth, of a 
lucid green, and are (lightly fawed on their edges; 
thefe continue all the year, and make a goodly ap- 
pearance in winter. The flowers grow in large 
bunches or umbels at the end of the branches ; they 
are fingle, white, and have a ftrong mufky odour ; 
they appear in Auguft, and if the autumn proves 
favourable, will continue in fuccefiion till October. | 
The tenth fort grows naturally in Virginia and other j 
parts of Nor tli America this rifes with leveral fmooth 
ftalks to the height of five or fix feet. The young 
branches are covered with a fmooth purple bark *, the 
leaves are compofed of four or five pair of fpear- 
fhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one ; they are 
fmooth on both fides, of a lucid green on their upper 
fide, but pale on their under, and arc deeply fawed 
on their edges ; the flowers are fingle, of a livid red 
colour, and appear in July ; the cmpalement is divided 
into five long narrow fegments which are entire. This I 
is kept in gardens for the fake of variety, but the 
flowers have little fcent. I 
The eleventh fort is the fingle Yellow Rofe; this hath 
weak ftalks which fend out many flender branches, 
clofely afmed with fhort, crooked, brown fpines. The 
leaves arc compofed of two or three pair of oval thin 
lobes, terminated by an odd one •, they are fmooth, 
of a light green, and are fharply fawed on their 
edges ; the flowers grow upon fhort foot-ftalks ; they 
are fingle, and of a bright yellow colour, but have 
no fcent. I 
The twelfth fort is commonly called the Auftrian 
Rofe. The ftalks, branches, and leaves are like thole 
of the laft, but the leaves arc rounder ; the flowers I 
arc larger ; the petals have deep indentures at their 
points ; they are of a bright yellow within, and of a 
purplifh copper colour on the outfidc-, they are 
fingle, have no fcent, and foon fall away. There is 
frequently a variety of this with yellow flowers upon 
one branch, and copper colour upon another. This 
fort of Rofe loves an open free air and a northern 
afpect. 

The thirteenth fort is the Mufk Rofe •, this rifes with 
weak ftalks to the height of ten or twelve feet, co- 
\ ere J with a fmooth grccnifh bark, and armed with 
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ftlort ftrong fpines. The leaves are ftnopth, and com- 
pofed of three pair of oval fpear-fhaped lobes, termi- 
nating in points ending with an odd one ; they are of 
a light green colour, and fav/ed on their edges ; the 
flowers are produced in large bunches, in form of um- 
bels, at the end of the branches ; thefe appear in Au- 
guft, and continue in .fucceffion till the froft ftops 
them ; they are white, and have a fine mufky odour. 
There is one with fingle, and another with doul^U 
flowers of this fort. The ftalks of thefe plants are 
too weak to fupport themfelves, fo the plants Ihould 
be placed where they may have fupport. 
The fourteenth fort is the Dutch hundred-leaved 
Role ; this riles with prickly ftalks about three feet 
high. The leaves have fomctimes three, and at others 
five lobes •, the lobes are large, oval, fmooth, and of 
a dark green with purple edges; the foot-ftalkof the 
flower is fet with brown briftly hairs ; the empalement 
of the flower is fmooth, and half winged ; the flowers 
are very double, and of a deep red colour, but have 
little fcent. 

The fifteenth is the Damafk Rofe ; this rifes with 
prickly ftalks eight or ten feet high, covered with a 
grecnifli bark, and armed with lhort fpines. The 
leaves are compofed of two pair of oval lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one ; they are of a dark green on 
their upper fide, but pale on their under ; the borders 
frequently turn brown, and are flightly fawed ; the 
foot-ftalks of the flowers are fet with prickly hairs ; 
the empalement of the flower is wing-pointed and 
hairy : the flowers are of a foft pale red, and not 
very double, but have an agreeable odour; the Heps 
are long and fmooth. 

The fixteenth is the common large White Rofe, fo 
well known as to need no tfefcription. Of this there 
are two varieties, one with a half double flower, 
having _buc two. or three rows of petals, and the 
other has a fmaller flower, and the ftirub is of lower 
growth. 

The feventecnth fort is called the Blufh Bclgick 
Rofe ; this rifes about three feet high, with prickly 
ftalks. The leaves are compofed either of five or feven 
lobes, which are oval, hairy on their under fide, and 
flightly fawed on their edges ; the foot-ftalks of the 
flowers and the empalements are hairy, and without 
fpines ; the empalements arc large and half-winged ; 
the flowers are very double, of a pale flefh colour, 
and have but little fcent. It generally produces great: 
quantities of flowers. The red Belgick Rofe differs 
from this only in the colour of the flower, which is 
of a cep red. 

The eighteenth fort is the common Provence Rofe, 
wiiich is well known in the Englifh gardens, being 
cultivated in great plenty in the nurferics, and is one 
of the moft beautiful forts yet known. ' The flowers 
of this fort are fometimes very large, and the petals 
are clofely folded over each other like Cabbages, 
from whence it is called the Cabbage Rofe. The 
flowers of this fort of Rofe have the moft fragrant 
odour of all the forts, therefore is better worth pro- 
pagating. 

The nineteenth fort is the Blufh Rofe. The ftalks 
of this rife from three to four feet high, and are not 
armed with fpines ; the leaves are hairy on their under 
fide ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers are armed with 
fome fmall fpines ; the empalement of the flower is 
half- winged ; the flowers have five or fix rows of 
petals which are large, and fpread open ; they are of 
a pale blufh colour, and have a mufky fcent. 
The twentieth fort is the common Red Rofe, which 
is ufed in medicine. The ftalks of this fort grow 
erect, and have fcarce any fpines * they rife from three 
to four feet high ; the leaves arc compofed of three or 
five large oval lobes, which are hairy on their under 
fide ; the fmall leaves of the empalement are undi- 
vided ; the flowers are large, but not very double, 
fpread open wide, and decay foon ; they are of a 
deep red colour, and have an agreeable fcent. The 
Rofa Mundi is a variety of this with ftriped flowers. 

The 
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JFhe t wrentvrfirfc fort is , the double Cinnamon) Rofe ; 
this is.oneof the. fmallefb flowers, ?and the earlieft of 
all the kinds. The (talks rife about four, feet high, are 
covered with ta purplifh fmooth back, .and have, no 
fpjnes, :but at the joints immediately > under the 
leaves, -.where they are - placed rby pairs.; they are 
.frort ..and crooked. iThe ; leaves . are coropofed of 
three vpair of oval lobesi terminated: by an odd one ; 
they; are hairy on their under fide, and -are fa wed on 
their edges the leaves of the empalement of the 
flower are narrow rand entire ; the flower, is ftnall, 
double, and has a. fcent like Cinnamon, from whence 
it had the title of Cinnamon . Rofe. 
The twenty-fecond»fort is called the Mofs , Pro vcnce 
.Rofe, from the refemblance which the flowers of this 
have tothofe of the common Provence > Rofe, yet it is 
undoubtedly a diftindr. fpecies \ for although theftalks 
and fhoots of this are very like thofe of the common, 
yet the plants are difficult to propagate, which the 
common fort is not. This very rarely fends up fuckers 
from the root, and when the branches are layed down, 
they are long before they put out roots^ fo that this 
fort has been frequently propagated by budding it j 
upon ftocks of other, forts of-Rofes, but the plants fo 
raifed are not fo durable as thofe which : are propa- 
gated, by layers. 

Theftalks and branches of this fort are clofely . armed 
with brown fpines -, the foot-ftalks of the flowers and 
the empalements are covered with long hair like 
;Mofs ; the flowers are of an elegant crimfbn colour, 
and have a moft agreeable odour. 
Moft of the forts of Rofes are of foreign growth, and 
have been at various times introduced into the Eng- 
lifh gardens, but they are generally natives of nprthern 
countries, or grow upon the cold mountains in the 
: warmer parts of Europe, fo.they are very hardy in 
refpect to cold, but, love an open free air, efpecially 
ithe Yellow Rofe, the Auftrian Rofe,.. and the Monthly I 
.Rofe. The two former will not , flower in a . warm I 
foil and fit nation, nor near the. fmoke of London, and 
the Monthly Rofe will flower much, better in a free 
open air, than within the reach of the fmoke of I 
London. ^ I 

The ufual time of thefe fhrubs producing • their I 
^flowers is- from the middle, or latter end of May, till I 
the middle of July. I 
But in order to continue thefe beauties longer , than I 
they are naturally difpofed to laft, it is proper to plant 1 
fome of the Monthly Rofes near a warm wall, which I 
will occafion their budding at leaft three weeks or a I 
month before thofe in the open air j «and, if you give I 

them the, help of a glafs before them* it will bring I 
their flowers much forwarder, efpecially where dung I 
is placed to the back fide of the wall (as is . practi fed I 
in railing early fruits by this method I have feen I 
fair Roles of this kind blown in February, and they I 
may be brought much fooner again ft hot walls or in I 
ftoves, where people are curious this way. I 
You may alfo cut off the tops of fuch fhoots which I 
have been produced the fame fpring early in May, from I 
fome of thefe forts of Rofes which are planted, in the I 
open air, and upon a ftrong foil ; this will caufe them I 
to make new lhoots, which will flower late in autumn, I 
as will alio the late removing the plants in fpring, pro- 1 
vided they do not fuffer by drought, as I have fcveral I 
times experienced ; but particularly in the year. 1 7 1 8, 1 
when I had occafion ^ to remove a large parcel of I 
thefe plants in May, juft as they were beginning to I 
flower ; in doing of which I cut off all the . flower- I 
buds, and, after having opened a trench where they I 
were to be planted, I poured a large quantity of wa- I 
ter, fo as - to render the ground like a pap j then I I 
took up the plants, and placed them therein as foon I 
as poffible, that their roots might not dry ; and, af- 1 
ter planting them, I watered the ground well .again, I 
and covered the furface over with mulch to prevent | 
the drying ; after this I repeated watering; the plants I 
all over two or three times a week, in the evening, I 
until they had uken root. In three weeks or a month I 
after, the plants fhot out again, and produced a I 
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great quantity of flowers in Auguft and September, 
which were as fair as thofe produced in June. The 
Monthly Rofe is the beft fort for this purpofe, there 
being no other fort - which will flower both early and 
late fo. well as this. 

The next fort of ' Rofe which flowers in the open air, 
is the Cinnamon, which is immediately followed by 
the Damafk Rofe, then the Blufh, York, and 
Lancafter come ; after which, the Provence, 1 Dutch, 
Hundred-leaved, White, and moft other > forts of 
'Rofes* follow ; and theilateft forts are the Virginia 
and Mufk. Roles, which, if planted in a lliady.fi t na- 
tion, feldom flower until September and, if the au- 
tumn proves . mild, will continue often till the mid- 
dle of October. 

The ; plants of the two forts of Muflc Rofes, 1 mould 
be placed . againft a wall, pale, or other build- 
ing, . that > their . branches may be • fupported, other- 
wife they, are, fo flender and -weak as to trail, upon the 
ground. Thefe plants fhould not be pruned .until 
fpring, , becaufe. their branches are fomewhat > tender ; 
fo that .when! they are. cut .in winter, they often die 
after the 'knife ; thefe .produce their flowers at the 
.extremity of the fame year's fhoots in large bunches, 
fo that their branches muft.not . be :fhortened in the 
fummer, left; thereby the flowers fhould be cut off. 
The fhrubs will grow to be ten or twelve feet high, 
and muft not> be checked, in their. growth, . if you in- 
tend « they . fhould flower, well, fo that they fhould be 
placed where they may be allowed room. 
The loweft fhrub of all the forts 1 here mentioned is 
the Scotch Rofe, which rarely grows above at foot 
high, fo that this muft be placed among other; fhrubs 
• of the. fame growth, 1 which fhould ; have 4 moift foil 
and a fhadyi lit nation. The Red Rofe, and the:Rofa 
Mundi, commonly, grow from three to 1 four feet high, 
but feldom, exceed that •, 1 buti the Damafk, jProvence, 
and Frankfort Rofes .grow, to the 'height of feven or 
eight-feet ; fo that in. planting them r great care fhould 
be taken to place their feveral kinds, according to 
their various growth, amongft other; fhrubs, that they 
may appear beautiful to the eye: 
The .Ycilow.Rofe, as alfo the Auftrian Rofe, are both 
natives of America ; thefe .were originally brought 
from Canada by the French; the other varieties, 
which are now in the gardens, of thefe forts, have 
been accidentally obtained, and are preferved by. bud- 
ding them on the othen forts. The fhrubs of > thefe 
Rofes feldom fhoot fo ftrong as moft df the other 
forts, efpecially in the light, land near London, where 
they feldom produce their flowers. Thefe are efteemed 
for their colour, being very different from all the 
other forts of Rofes ; but as their flowers have no 
fcent, and are of fhort duration, diey do not merit 
the. price they are generally fold at. 
The Frankfort Rofe is of little value, except for a 
flock to. bud the more tender forts of Rofes upon, for 
the flowers feldom open fair, and have no fcent ; but 
it being a vigorous fhooter, renders it proper for 
ftocks to bud the Yellow and Auftrian Rofes, which 
will render them ftronger than upon their own ftocks ; 
but the Yellow Rofes feldom blow fair within eight 
or ten miles of London, though in the northern parts 
of Great-Britain they flower extremely well. This 
fort, muft have a northern expofure, for if it is planted 
too warm, it will not flower. 

TheDamafkand Monthly Rofe feldom flower well in 
fmall confined gardens, nor in the fmoke of London, 
therefore are not proper to plant in fuch places, tho' 
they frequently grow very vigoroully mere. Thefe 
always begin to fhoot the firft of any of the forts in 
the fpring, therefore frequently fufFer from frofts in 
April, which often deftroys all their flowers. 
All the forts of Rofes. may be propagated either, from 
fuckers, : layers, or by .budding them upon , ftocks of 
other forts of Rofes which latter method is onlyprac- 
tifed for fome peculiar forts, which do not grow very 
vigorous upon their own ftocks, ^md fend -forth 
fuckers very fparingly, or where a perfon is willing 
to have more forts than one upon -the fame plant ; 
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but where this is defigned, it muft be obferved to bud 
only fuch forts upon the fame ilock as are nearly equal 
in their manner of growth ; for if there be a bud of 
a vigorous growing fort, and others of weak growth 
budded in the fame ftock, the ftrong one will draw 
all the nourilhment from the weaker, and entirely 
ftarve them. 

If thefe plants are propagated by fuckers, they fhould 
be taken off annually in October, and tranfplanted 
out either into a nurfery in rows (as hath been di- 
rected for feveral other forts of flowering-lhrubs) or 
into the places where they are to remain ; for if they 
are permitted to (land upon the roots of the old 
plants more than one year, they grow woody, and do 
not form fo good roots as if planted out the firft year, 
fo there is more danger of their not fucceeding. 
But the beft method to obtain good-rooted plants is 
to lay down the young branches in autumn, which 
will take good root by the autumn following (eipcci- 
ally if they are watered in very dry weather,) when 
they may be taken from the old plants, and tranf- 
planted where they are to remain. The plants, which 
are propagated by layers, are not fo apt to fend out 
fuckers from their roots as thofe which are from 
fuckers, therefore fhould be preferred before them 
becaufe they may be much eafier kept within compafs, 
and thefe will alio flower much ftronger. Thefe plants 
may be tranfplanted anytime from October to April ; 
but when they are defigned to flower ftrong the firft 
year after planting, they fhould be planted early ; 
though, as I faid before, if they are planted late in 
the fpring, it will caufe them to flower in autumn, 
provided they do not fuffer by drought. 
Molt of thefe forts delight in a rich moift foil and an 
open fituation, in which they will produce a greater 
quantity of flowers, and thofe much fairer, than when 
they are upon a dry foil or in a fhady fituation. 
The pruning which they require, is only to cut out 
their dead wood, and take off all the fuckers, which 
fhould be done every autumn j and if there arc any 
very luxuriant branches, which draw the nourifnment 
from the other parts of the plant, they mould be taken 
out, or fhortencu, to caule them to produce more 
branches, if there be occafion for them to fupply 
a vacancy ; but you muft avoid crowding them with 
branches, which is as injurious to thefe plants as to 
fruit-trees j for, if the branches have not equal be- 
nefit from the fun and air, they will not produce their 
flowers fo ftrong, nor in fo great plenty, as when 
they are more open, and better expoled to the fun, 
fo that the air may circulate the more freely between 
them. 

ROSA SINENSIS. . See Hibiscus. 

ROSE THE GUELDER. See Opulus. 

ROSMARINUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H, 195. tab. 92. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 35. [fo called of Ros, Dew, and 
Marin us, Lat. belonging to the fea, q. d. Sea Dew, 
as feme fay, becaufe formerly growing in great plenty 
near the fhore of the Mediterranean Sea the vapours 
thence arifing, ufed to fall on it in the manner of Dew.] 
Rofemary. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a tubulous empalement of one leaf, com- 
prejfed at the top, the mouth ere£l, and divided into two 
lips ; the upper lip is entire, and the under bifid. It 
hath one petal \ the tube is longer than the empalement ; 
the brim is ringent •, the upper lip is fhort, ereft, and 
divided into two parts, whofe borders are refiexed ; the 
lower lip is refiexed, and cut into three parts, the middle 
fegment being larger and concave. It hath two awl-fhaped 
fiamina inclining toward the upper lip, terminated by 
Jingle fummits, and a four-pointed germen, with a Jlyle 
the fhape, length, and in the fame fituation with the fia- 
mina, crowned by an acute fiigma. 'The germen after- 
ward become four oval feeds fitting in the bottom of the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Lin nanus's fecond clafs, which includes thofe planrs 
whofe flowers have two fiamina and one ftyle ; fo 

that this genus, by his fy Item, with fix or feven more, 
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are removed to a great diftance from their conge- 
ners, which are ranged in his fourteenth clafs. 
The Species are, 

1. Rosmarinus (Anguftifolia) foliis linearibus margini- 
bus reflexis, fubtus incanis. Rofemary with linear leaves 
which are refiexed on their edges, and hoary on their tin- 
der fide. Rofmarinus hortenfis, anguftiore folio. C. 
B. P. 217. Garden Rofemary with a narrower leaf, 

2. Rosmarinus (Latifolia) foliis linearibus obtufis, utrin- 
que virentibus. Rofemary with obtufe linear leaves which 
are green on both fides. Rofmarinus fpontaneus latiore 
folio. C. B. P. 217. Broad-leaved wild Rofematy. 
Thefe two forts have been frequently fuppoied the 
fame, and the difference accidental ; but I have long 
cultivated both, and have raifed them from feeds 
without finding them vary, fo I believe they are dif. 
tinct fpecies. The leaves of the fecond fort are broader 
than thofe of the firft, and their poi.its are obtufe ; 
the flowers are alfo much larger, and of a deeper co- 
lour, and the ftalks grow larger, and fpread out their 
branches wider, and the whole plant has a ftronger 
fcent. Thefe differences the .gardeners, who culti- 
vate the plants for the market, obicrve. 

There are two other varieties of thefe plants, one of 
the firft fort with fliiped leaves, which the gardeners 
call the Silver Rofemary, and is at prefent rare in the 
Englifh gardens 5 all the plants of this which were 
here before the fevere winter in 1740, having been 
then killed ; the other is of the fecond fort, which is 
ftriped wich yellow; this the gardeners called the Gold 
ftriped Rofemary. The plants of this foi t rre pretty 
hardy, fo will live in the open air through our com- 
mon winters if they are upon a dry foil. 
Thefe plants grow plentifully in the fouthern parts of 
France, in Spain and Italy, where, upon dry rocky 
foils near the fea, they thrive prodigioufly, and per- 
fume the air, fo as to be fmelt at a great diftance 
from the land j but, notwithstanding they are pro- 
duced in warm countries, yet they arc hardy enough 
to bear the cold of our ordinary winters very well 
in the open air, provided they are planted upon 
a poor, dry, gravelly foil, on which they will en- 
dure the cold much better than upun a richer foil, 
where the plants will grow more vigoroufiy in fummcr, 
and fo be more fubjecl to injury from froft, and they 
will not have fo ftrong an aromatic fcent as thofe upon 
a dry barren foil. 

Thofe forts with ftriped leaves are fomewhat t. n 'er, 
efpecially that with filvcr ftripes, fo fhould either 
be planted near a warm wall, or in pots filled with 
light frefh earth, and fheltered in winter under a 
frame, otherwife they are fubject to die in frofty 
weather. 

Thefe forts may be propagated by planting flips or 
cuttings of them in the fpring of the year, juft before, 
the plants begin to Ihoot, upon a bed of light frefh 
earth * and when they are rooted, they may be tranf- 
planted into the places where they are defigned to 
grow ; but it will be proper to do this about the be- 
ginning of September, that they may take new root 
before the frofty weather comes on for if they are 
planted too late in the autumn, they feldom live thro* 
the winter, efpecially if the weather proves very cold ; 
fo that if you do not tranfplant them early, it will 
be the better method to let them remain unremoved 
until March following, when the froft is over, obferv- 
ing never to tranfplant them at a fcafon when the dry 
eaft winds blow, but rather defer the doing of it un- 
til the feafon is more favourable ; for, if thev arc 
planted when there are cold drying winds, their leaves 
are apt to dry up, which often kills them ; but, if there 
happen to be fome warm fhowers foon after they are 
removed, it will caufe them to take root immediately, 
fo that they will require no farther care but to keep 
them clear from weeds. 

Although thefe plants are tender when planted in a 
garden, yet when they are by- accident rooted in a 
wall (as I have feveral times feen them,) they will 
endure the greateft cold of our winters, though e%- 
pofed much to die cold winds * which is occafioned by 
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the plants being more Hinted and ftrong, arid their 
roots being drier. 

The flowers of the narrow-leaved garden fort are ufed 
in medicine, as are alfo the leaves and feeds. - - 
RO YEN A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 491. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Dr. Lin- 
naeus, in honour of Dr. Adrian Van Royen, late pro-; 
feflbr of botany at Leyden in Holland. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a bellied permanent empalement of one leaf, 
whofe mouth is bbtufe and five-pointed. It is of one pe- 
tal, having a tube the length of the empalement, but the 
brim is divided into five fegments which turn back. It 
hath ten Jhort ftamina growing to the petal, terminated by 
oblong, eretJ, twin fummits the length of the tube, and 
an oval hairy germen fitting upon two ftyles a little longer 
than the ftamina, crowned by Jingle ftigmas. The empale- 
ment afterward turns to an oval capfule with four fur- 
rows, having one cell with four valves, containing four 
oblong triangular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecrion 
of Linnasus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Royena {Lucida) foliis ovatis fcabriufculis. Hort. 
Cliff. 149. Royena with oval rough leaves. Staphylo- 
dendrum Africanum, folio fingulari lucido. Herm. 
Parad. 232. African Bladder-nut with a fingle Jhining leaf. 

2. Royena (Glabra) foliis lanceolatis glabris. Prod. 
Leyd. 441. Royena with fmooth fpear-Jhaped leaves. 
Vitis Idsea ^Ethiopica, buxi minoris folio, floribus 
albis. Hort. Am ft. i.p. 125. Ethiopian Whortleberry,, 
with a fmaller Box leaf and white flowers. 

3. Royena (Hirfuta) foliis lanceolatis hirfutis. Prod. 
Leyd. 441. Rcyena with hairy fpear Jhapcd leaves. Sta- 
phylodendnam Africanum, folio lanuginofo roimarini 
latiori. Boerh. Ind: alt. 2. p. 235. African Bladder- 
nut) with a broader, downy, Rofcmary leaf 

The firft fort has been long an inhabitant of fome cu- 
rious gardens in England, but it is not very common 
here, being very difficult to propagate. 
This plant grows eight or ten feet high, and puts out 
its branches on every fide, fo may be trained up to a 
regular head : the branches are cloathed with oval 
mining leaves, which are placed alternately, and con- 
tinue all the year, fo make an agreeable variety among 
other exotic plants in the green-houfe, during the 
winter feafon. The flowers are produced from the 
wings of the leaves along the branches, but as they 
have little beauty, few pcrfons regard them. I have 
not obferved any fruit produced by thefe plants in 
England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this rifes with a flirubby (talk five or fix feet 
high, fending out many (lender branches, covered 
with a purpliih bark, and garnifhed with fmall oval 
leaves lefs than thofe of the Box- tree ; they are fmooth, 
entire, and of a lucid green, continuing all the year. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
round the branches, they are (haped like a pitcher, 
and are white thefe are fucceeded by roundifli pur- 
ple fruit, which ripen in the winter. 
The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this rifes with a ftrong woody ftalk feven or 
eight feet high, covered with a gray bark, fending 
out many fmall branches alternately, which are gar- 
nifhed with ipear-fliaped leaves about an inch long, 
and a quarter broad in the middle ; they are hoary, 
and are covered with foft hairs. The flowers come 
out upon Ihort foot-ftalks from the fide of the 
branches ; they are of a worn-out purple colour and 
fmall. They appear in July, but are not fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

Thefe plants are too tender to live through the win- 
ter in the open air in England, therefore they mult 
be removed into the green-houfe in autumn, and 
treated in the fame way as Orange-trees, with which 
culture the plants will thrive. The firft and third 
forts are difficult to propagate here, for the branches 
which are laid down feldom put out roots, and thofe 
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which do, are two or three years before they will 
have made roots fufHcient to tranfplant, and their 
cuttings very rarely fucceed ; and thefe being the 
only methods by which'they can be incitafed in thofe 
countries, where they do not produce feeds, are ufu- 
ally pra&iled. The beft time to plant the cuttings, 
is early in the fpring ; thefe would be planted in 
fmall pots filled with foft loamy earth, and plunged 
into a very moderate hot- bed. The pots ihould be 
clofely covered down with hand-glafes to exclude 

the external air, and the cuttings refrefhed with a 
little water every eighth or tenth day, according as 
the earth becomes dry, for much moifture will kill 
them. If the cuttings fhoot, they muft be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, and when they are well 
rooted, they fhould be each planted in a feparate fmall 
pot, and afterward treated as the old plants. 
If the plants put out any young fhoots from the bot- 
tom, they fhould be carefully laid down in the ground 
. while young, becaufe when the fhoots are tender they 
are more apt to put out roots, than after they are be- 
come woody and hard ; thefe branches mould be flit 
in the fame manner as is practifed in laying of Carna- 
tions : they muft be frequently, but gently watered, 
during the warm weather in fummer, but in cold wea- 
ther if muft be fparingly given them ; when thefe are 
rooted, they may be taken off, and treated in the fame 
way as the cuttings. 

The fecond fort is very apt to fend up fuckers from 
the roots, which may be taken off with the roots, and 
thereby increafedj or thofe which do not put out roots, 
may be laid down in the fame manner as the former > 
and the cuttings of this more frequently fucceed than 
thofe of the other, fo that this fort is much eaficr 
propagated. 

RUBEOLA. See Aspehula, Gallium, and She- 

RARDIA. 

RUB I A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 113. tab. 38. Lin, 
Gen. Plant. 1 19. [takes its name from its red colour, 
becaufe the root of this plant is ufed in dyeing a.red 
colour.] Madder \ in French, Garancei 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is fmall, cut into four 
fegments, and fits upon the germen. The flower has one 
belUjhaped petal having no tube, but is divided into four 
parts. It hath four awl-Jhaped ftamina which are fhort- 
er than the petals^ terminated by fingle fummits and a 
twin germen under the flower, fupporting a Jlender ftyU 
divided into two parts upward, and crowned by two head- 
ed ftigmas. The germen afterward become two fmooth 
berries joined together, each having one roundifh fee,d with 
a navel. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's fourth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have four ftamina and one ftylc. 
The Species are, 

1. Rubia (Tinflorum) foliis fenis lanceolatis fuperne gla- 
bris. Madder with fix fpear-Jhaped leaves in whorls, 
whofe upper furf aces are fmooth. Rubia tinclorum fati- 
va. C. B. P. 333. Cultivated Dyer 's Madder. 

2. Rubia {Sylveftris) foliis inferioribus fenis, fuperne 
quaternis binifve, utrinque alpcris. Madder with the 
lower leaves growing by fixes round the ftalks, and the 
upper ones by fours or pairs, which are rough on both 
fides. Rubia fylveftris afpera, qua? fylveltris Diofco- 
ridis. C. B. P. 333: Rough wild Madder of Diojcorides. 

3. Rubia {Peregrina) foliis quaternis. Prod. Leyd. 254. 
Madder with four leaves which are placed round the 
ftalks. Rubia quadrifolia afperrima lucida peregrina. 
H. L. 523. Foreign four-leaved Madder* with jhining 
rough leaves. 

The firft fort which is cultivated for the root, which 
is ufed in dyeing and ftaining of linens, grows natu- 
rally in the Levant. This hath a perennial root and 
an annual ftalk the root is compofed of many long, 
thick, fucculent fibres, almoft as large as a man's lit- 
tle finger; thefe are joined at the top in a head, like 
the roots of Aiparagus, and root very deep into the 
ground 5 I have taken up roots, whofe ftrong fibres 
have been more tjiart three feet long ; from the upper 

part 
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part (or head of the root) come out many. fide, roots, 
which extend juft under the furface of the ground to 
a great diftance, whereby, it propagates very faft - 9 for 1 
thefe fend, up a, great number of , (hoots, which, if) 
carefully taken off in the ipring, foon after they are 
above ground, becorne_fo many, plants. Thefe roots 
are of a dark, colour on their outficje, fomewhattranf- 
parent, and have a yellowifli red pith in the middle, 
which is tough and of a bitterilh taftc j from the root 
arife many large, four-cornered, Jointed ftalks, which 
in good land will grow five or fix feet long, and, ifj 
fup ported, fome times feven or eight ; . they are armed 
with Ihort herbaceous prickles, and at each joint are 
placed five or fix , ipear-lhaped leaves, about three 
inches long, and near one broad in the middle, 
drawing to a point , at_ each endj their upper furfaces 
are fmooth, but their midrib on the under fide are! 
armed with rough herbaceous. Ipines ; the leaves fit 
clofe to the branches in whorls. .From the joints of 
the ftalk come put the branches, which fuftain the 
. flowers ; they are placed by pairs oppofite, each, pair 
crofling the other : thefe have a few fmall leaves to- 
ward the bottom, which are by threes, and upward* 
by pairs oppofite ; the branches are terminated byj 
loofe branching fpikes of yellow flowers, which are cutj 
into four legmen ts refembling ftars. Thefe appear in j 
June, and are fometimes fucceeded by feeds whichi 
feldom ripen in England. | 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain, and in.thel 
fouth of France this hath perennial roots like thole: 
of the firft fort, but are much larger ; the ftalks of 
this are fmallerthan thofe of the firft fort, and are al- 
moft fmooth ; their lower parts are garniflied with 
. narrow leaves, placed by fevens in whorls round , the 
ftalks, but upward theydiminifh to four, three, and 
two toward the . top ; thefe are rough on both fides ; 
at each joint of the ftalk comes out two fhort fopt-ftalks 
oppofite, having two fmall rough leaves, and end with 
branching foot-ftalks, fuftaining fmall yellow flowers. 
This fort flowers the latter end of June, but does not 
produce feeds here. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and the Ba- 
Jeriac Jflands ; I received the. feeds of this fort from 
Gibraltar, and alfo from Minorca, where the plants 
w out of the crevices of the rocks. The roots of 
this fort are much finaller than thofe of the two for- 
mer, but are lefs fucculent ; they ftrikedeep into the 
round, and fend up fevcral flender four-cornered 
talks which are perennial ; they grow a foot and a 
half long, and divide into many branches, whofe 
joints are very near each other •, they are garniflied 
with fhort ftirF rough leaves, placed by fours round 
the. ftalk; they are about an inch long, and half an 
inch broad in the middle, of a lucid green, and con- 
tinue all the year. This hath not produced flowers in 
England. 

There is a fort which grows naturally in Wales, and 
alfb upon St. Vincent's rock, which has four leaves 
at each joint, but thefe are narrower and longer than 
thofe of the third fort ; the ftalks of this are peren- 
nial, and the leaves evergreen ; fo that Mr. Ray has 
mi flak en this plant, having fuppofed it to be the 
fecond, which hath annual ftalks rifing much higher, 
therefore I mould rather think it might be the third 
fort, if they were equally hardy ; but the third ibrt is 
fo tender, as to be always kiljed by fevere frofts in 
England, if expofed to the open air. 
The firft fort is that which is cultivated for the life 
of the dyers and callico printers, and is fo eflential to 
both manufactories, as that neither of thofe bufinefies 
can be carried on without this commodity ; and the 
confumption of it is fo great here, as that upon a mo- 
derate computation, there is annually lb much of it 
imported from Holland, as the price of it amounts 
to more than one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 
fterling ; which might be faved to the public, .if a 
fufficient quantity of it were planted in England, 
where it might be cultivated to greater advantage 
than in Holland, the lands here being better adapted 
to grow this plant. But as the growing of this plant 
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in quantity, has been for feverai years difcontinued 
fo the method of culture is not well known to manv 

. perfons here j and as there is .at prefent an inclination 
in the. public to regain, this. loft branch of trade (for 
formerly there was not only enough of this commo- 
dity railed jn England for our own confumption, but 
alfo great quantities of it were fent abroad,) fo we 
lhall here give a full account of the culture of the 
plant, and alfo of the method of . preparing the root 

. for ufe ; and lhall begin with the method now prac- 
tifed in Zealand, where the belt and greateft quantity 
of; Madder is. now railed. 

In all the , Netherlands, there is no where better 
Madder cultivated, than in Schowen, one of the 
iflands of Zealand, which is performed in the foiiow- 
. ing manner : 

Xhe land which js defigned for 'Madder, if it is 
k ft rong anji heavy, is ploughed twice in autumn, that 
, the froft in winter may mellow it and break the clods ; 
then it is ploughed again in the fpring, juft before 
the time of planting the Madder ; but if the ground 
. is light, then it is ploughed twice in the fpring ; at 
the Jaft ploughing it is divided into lands of three fecc 
broad, with furrows between each land four or five 
inches , deep. .Madder requires a loamy fubftantial 
foil, not too ftiff and heavy, nor over light and fandy ; 
for although it may thrive, tolerably well in the latter, 
yet fuch land cannot have a fecond crop of Madder 
planted upon it in lefs than eight or ten years inter- 
val; but in Schowen, where the land is. fubftantial, 
they need not ftay longer than three or four years, 
in which interval the ground is fown with Corn, or 
planted with any kinds of pulfe. It is granted, that 
the beft land for producing of Madder is in Scho- 
wen, where a gemet of land, which is three hun- 
dred fema re rods' of twelve feet each, will yield from 
one thoufand pounds to three thoufand pounds weight, 
according, to the goodnefs of the land and the fa- 
vourablenefs of the feafons 5 but in light land, the 
quantity is. from five hundred to a thoufand pounds 
weight. 

The time for planting of Madder begins toward the 
end of April, and continues all May, and fometimes 
in very backward Jprings, there is fome Madder 
planted the beginning of June. The young Ihoots 
from the fides of the root are taken off from the mo- 
ther plant, with as much root as poflible thefe are . 
called kiemen, and are planted with an iron dibble in 
rows atone foot afunder, and commonly four kiemen 
in a row. 

The quantity of thefe flips (or kiemen) as is required 
to plant one gemet or land, are fold at different 
prices, according to the price which Madder bears, or 
to the demand for the plants j they are often fold 
from fixteen to twenty guilders, and fometimes they 
have been fold for ten to eleven pounds Flemifh, but 
the loweft price is from fifteen guilders to three pounds 
Flemifh. . . 

The expence of planting out a gemet of land with 
flips (or kiemen) cofts for labour only, from fixteen 
to twenty guilders, according as the land is heavy or 
light : there are generally employed fix men to plant, 
two to rake the ground, thefe earn each a guilder a 
day ; and five or fix women or boys, called carpers or 
pluckers of the Ihoots or kiemen, thefe earn twelve 
Dutch pence a day, or two fchillings. 
The firft year the Madder is planted, it is cuftomary 
to plant Cabbages or Dwarf Kidney- beans, in the fur- 
rows between the beds, : but there is always great care 
taken to keep the ground clean from weeds ; this is 
generally contracted for at two pounds Flemifh for 
each gemet of land. 

In September or October, when the young Madder Is 
cleaned for the laft time that feafon, the green haulm 
(or ftalks) of the plants, is carefully lpread down over 
the beds, without cutting any part off, and in No- 
vember the Madder is covered over the haulm with 
three or four inches of earth. 

This covering of the Madder, is performed either 

with the plough or with the lpadc > if .it is done by 

" the 
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the firft, it cofts two guilders and a half, or three , 
guilders in ftrong land each gemet, and over and 
above this, one guilder and a half to level the tops of 
the beds, and make them fmooth ; but it is better 
performed with the fpade, only it is more chargeable, 
for that cofts from eight to ten guilders each gemet, 
but at the fame time the clods are broken, and the. 
furface of the beds is made fmooth and even. 
The fecond year in the beginning of April, which is 
about the time the kiemen or young (hoots are be- 
ginning to come out, the earth on the top of the beds 
ihould be fcuffled over and raked, to deftroy the 
young weeds, and make the furface fmooth and mel- 
low, that the kiemen may Ihoot out the eafier above 
ground ; this labour colls three fliillings each gemet. 
The fecond fummer there muft be the lame care taken 
to keep the Madder clean a's rn the firft, and then 
nothing is planted in the furrows, or fufFered to grow 
there ; at the laft time of cleaning the ground, in 
September or October, the green haulm is again 
jpread down upon the beds ; and in November the 
Madder is again covered with earth, in the lame man- 
ner as the firft year. 

By this method of culture, one can fee how necefiary 
it is to plant the Madder in beds, for thereby it is 
much eafier covered with the earth of the furrows ; 
and hereby the earth of the beds is every time height- 
ened, whereby the Madder roots will be greatly 
lengthened, and the kiemen or young fhoots will have 
longer necks, and by being thus deeply earthed, will 
put out more fibres and have much better roots, with- 
out which they will not grow ; and it is of equal ufe 
to the mother plants, for by this method the roots 
will be longer ; and in this confifls the goodnefs and 
beauty of the Madder, for thofe which have but few 
main roots, are not lb much efteemed as thofe which 
are well furnifhed with fide roots called tengcls a 
Madder plant that has many of thefe roots, is called 
a well bearded Madder plant ; therefore one muft ' 
never cut off thefe fide roots, for by lb doing there 
will be a lefs crop of Madder, and but few kiemen or 
young fhoots can be produced belides, by the lofs 
of moilinre, fometimes the plants will droop and be- 
come weak ; and there is great profit in having a large 
quantity of kiemen to draw in the fpring, which are 
in plenty the fecond and third years. 
The Madder roots are fcidom dug up the fecond year, 
but generally after it has grown three rummers, there- 
fore the culture of the third year is the fame asjn the 
fecond, during the fpring and fummer. 
Before the firft day of September, it is forbidden to 
dig up any Madder in this ifland ; but on that day 
early in the morning, a beginning is made, and the 
peripn who carries the firft cart load to the ftove, has 
a premium of a golden rider, or three ducats. 
The digging up the Madder of a gemet of land, cofts 
from thirty-fix to one hundred guilders, according to 
the goodnefs of the crop, and the lightnefs or ftiff- 
nefs of the ground, but in light land it cofts from 
nine to ten pounds Flemilh; the perfons who are adroit 
in this bufmefs, are generally paid five fliillings Fle- 
rhifh per day. 

The Madder produces flowers in the middle of fum- 
mer, and fometimes a few feeds, but they never ripen 
here •, nor would they be of ufe to cultivate the plants, 
fince it is fo eafily done by the kiemen. 
Some years paft they began to plant here the great 
wild Madder, which was called French Madder, but 
this was not efteemed fo good for ufe as the tame 
Madder, from which it differs much, fo that was 
not continued. The more bitter of tafte the roots 
of the Madder are, when taken out of the ground 
before it is brought to the ftove, the lefs it will loofe 
of its weight in drying, and is the better afterward 
for ufe. 

When the Madder is dug out of the ground, it is 
carried to the ftove, and there laid in heaps ; jn that 
which is called the cold ftove, and fcparated with 
hurdles made of wicker, and memorandums kept of 
each parcel, and to what countryman it belongs, that 
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each may be dried in their turns, and prepared Or 
manufactured, for which tarn generally lots are caft 
beforehand. The Madder thus carried to the ftove 
is relzyn. 

This relzyn is carried about fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, into the tower or fteeple, hoifted in balkets by 
ropes to the rooms, and divided or fpread, where it 
remains till the next day, two or three o'clock in the 
morning, about twenty or twenty-one hours ; then 
thofe roots which have lain in the hotteft places are 
removed to cooler, and thofe in the cooler are re- 
moved to the hotter places nearer the oven. This, is 
continued for four or five days, according as there 
has been more or lefs carried there ; but it is always 
the goods of one perfon, that every one may have 
his own, and of as equal quality as pofilblc, when it 
is delivered out. 

When the Madder is fufficiently dried in the tower, 
then it . is threfhed on the threfhing-floor, which is 
made clean from dirt or filth, and then it is brought 
to the kiln, and there fpread on a hair-cloth for 
about twenty hours, during which time the kiln is 
made more or lefs hot, according as the roots are 
more or lefs thick, or the weather being more or lefs 
cold. 

From the kiln theMadder is moved to the pounding- 
houfe, and is there pounded on an oaken block made 
hollow, with fix ftampers plated at the bottom with 
iron bands ; thefe ftampeVs are kept in motion by a 
mill very much refembling a grift mill, which is turn- 
ed by three horfes ; the pre fence of the pound ing- 
mafter is here always required, to ftir the Madder 
continually with amove], to bring it under the ftamp- 
ers. When the Madder is thus properly pounded, it 
is fifted over a tub till there is enough to fill a cafk : 
this firft pounding, which chiefly conlifts of the thin- 
ned and fmalleft roots, and the out fide hufks with 
fbme earth, which by drying and threfhing could not 
be feparated, is called mor mull. . 
What remains in the fieve is put on the block again, 
and pounded a fecond time, and when the pouncTing- 
m after guefics a third part is pounded, then the Mad- 
der is taken out again and fifted over another tub, and 
put into a feparatecafk, and this is called gor gcmeens ; 
thatwhich remains in this fecond operation, not enough 
pounded in the fieve, is for the third time put on the 
block, and pounded till it is all reduced to powder, 
which is called kor kraps. 

When the Madder is clcanfed from the dirt and mull, 
and is entirely pounded at once, then it is called oor 
onberoofde, lb that this onberoofde actually confifls 
of the gemeens and kraps pounded together, and lift- 
ed without feparating them from each other. 
When there is two thirds of kraps, and one third gc- 
meens, which was feparately prepared or manufactur- 
ed, then they are called two and one, or marked 
The fweepings cf the ftove, as alfo of the ground and 
beams being fwept together is not loft, but is put 
amongft the mull, or fold by itfelf. 
The fweepings of the mill, and every part of the 
pounding-place, is alfo gathered together, and put 
into a cafk ; this is called den beer. 
When the Madder is thus prepared and put into cafks, 
it is in Zealand examined by fworn a flayers arid tried, 
if it is not faulty packed up ; that is, whether in the 
preparing it is properly manufactured, or falfely 
packed up, and to fee if every part of the cafk is filled 
with Madder of equal goodnefs and quality, not burn- 
ed in the drying, or mixed with dirt ; which the af- 
fayers by certain trials, and by weighing and warning 
of the Madder can know, if it is- according to the fta- 
tutes of the country. 

There are fundry fta tutes made and publifhed by the 
ftates of Zealand, concerning the preparing of Mad- 
der ; as one of the 28th of July 1662, one on the 
'29th of September, and'^i ft of "October 16*71, ano- 
ther on the 23d of September 1 609, and the laft: on 
the 28th of April 1735: by which ftatutes, among 
other things, it is ftrictly forbidden, That no perfon 
fhall prepare kraps, in which there mall be more than 

11 Q two 
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two pounds of dirt in a hundred weight 5 nor above I 
eight pounds in the like weight of onberoofde, or in 
gemecns more than twelve pounds in a hundred 
weight. 

If the Madder upon trial is fpund good, the arms of 
the city or village, and the fign of the ftove where 
the Madder was prepared, is painted on the caik with 
black paint. The trial of the Madder is in no place 
more exact, or more religioufly obferved, than in the 
city of Zirkzee ; therefore the merchants in Germany, 
who know this, always prefer the Madder of that 
place to all others, and will not Buy any which has 
not the arms of Zirkzee painted upon the cafks, if 
they are to be had. 

We before mentioned the tower, the kiln, &c. where 
the Madder is dried and prepared for ufe, the draughts 
of thefe are exhibited in the annexed plates, with 
their explanation : but that a better judgment may 
be formed of their ufe, we lhall here take notice, that 
the tower is the place where the Madder is lirfb dried. 
This tower is heated by fifteen or fixteen pipes or flues 
of brick -work, which run on each fide the tower un- 
der the floor, and are covered with low burnt tiles, 
fome of which are loofe i lb that by taking up thefe, 
the heat is moderated and conducted to any part of 
the tower, the perfon who has the care of drying the 
Madder plcales. 

The tower has four or five lofts made of ftrong laths; 
they are four or five feet above each other, upon 
which the Madder is laid ; thefe are heated by an oven, 
which is placed in the room where the work people 
live, and is by them called the glory. 
The kiln is in a room whole length is equal to the 
breadth of die ftove, and is entirely arched over at 
the top the oven by which the kiln is heated, is call- I 
cd the hog ; this is built upon a flone wall, which 
rifes a foot or two above ground ; and the fmall arch 
by which the heat panes through every part, has fe- 
veral iquare little holes in the brick-work, that the 
heat may come out over thefe holes, on the 1 top of I 
the kiln, are laid wooden laths the whole length, and I 
upon them a hair-cloth, on which the Madder is laid 
to dry, before it is carried to the pounding-place. In 
the Madder-ftoves there is no other fuel ufed but 
Friezland turf, which gives an equal and moderate 
heat. 

In the Madder-ftoves, the people work more by night 
than day, firlt, becaufe at the time of the year when 
the Madder is brought into the ftoves, the nights are 
much colder than the days ; and fecondly, that the 
mafter, who muft be always attentive to his work, may 
not be interrupted by vifitors and thirdly, becaufe 
they fee lefs dull ; but principally, becaufe the Mad- 
der which is pounded in the night is of a much better 
colour than that which is pounded in the day. 
In the Madder-ftoves arc always conftant workmen, 
one who is the drier, who has the care of drying the 
Madder in the tower and the kiln ; for the right per- I 
formance of this, art and experience is required, the 
goodnefs of the Madder greatly depending on the I 
right drying. This perfon is a fore of foreman, and 
has the direction of all the workmen ; his pay is .live 
ftivcrs, for every hundred weight of Madder which is I 
prepared in the ftove ; he has one perfon under him I 
for his aflillant, to perform part of the laborious work, I 
and to be always at hand ; this man is paid eighteen I 
or nineteen millings per week Flemilh, which is the I 
conftant wages. I 

The third perfon is the pounder, who is always pre- I 
fent when the Madder is pounding, who with a par- I 
ticular (hovel which is fmall, and fitted to the cavity I 
of the pounding-block, ftirs the Madder from time to I 
time, to bring it under the {tampers ; he is paid four I 
itivers for every hundred weight of Madder. I 
The fourth is a driver, who with a team of three I 
horfes, caufes the mill to turn and pound the Madr 
der \ his pay for himfelf and the three horfes, from I 
eight to nine Itivers per hundred weight, according as 
lie can bargain. ' I 

Befidcs theie four, there are Ave other afliftants, who ' 
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lay the Madder on and take it off ; this is often per- 
formed by the wives and boys of the other workmen ; 
thefe five have fifty (livers for every three thoufand 
pounds of Madder which is prepared, fo they have 
each ten ftivers. 

There are nineteen or twenty Madder-ftoves in the 
ifland of Schowen, which, at an average, prepare in 
one crop, that lafts from September to February, ten 
thoufand weight of Madder each, which in the whole, 
. amounts to two million pounds weight ; and if we 
fuppofe, that the Madder is fold at an average for four 
pounds Flemifh per hundred weight, which is a mo- 
derate price, one may foon reckon what advantage 
the culture of this dyeing commodity produces to 
this one ifland. 

The countrymen pay to the owners of the Madder- 
ftoves, two guilders for preparing every hundred 
weight of mull, and for each hundred weight of hard 
Madder; that is, ofkraps, gemeens, or onberoofde, 
three guilders, according as they will have them pre- 
pared. 

The building of a Madder-flove quite new from the 
foundation, cofts in the whole about twenty-four 
hundred pounds Flemilh, which is twelve hundred 
pounds fterling. 

PLATE I. 
An explanation of the plan of the cold ftove. 

Fig. 1. Is the lower band, whofe thicknefs is four- 
teen by fixteen inches. 

2. The upper band, which is twelve by fourteen 

inches. 

3. The cap and band, which is ten by twelve 

inches. 

4. The upper cap, which is fix by feven inches. 

5. -The two main jambs, which are thirteen by 

fifteen inches of {tone. 

6. The half bands and pofts, of nine by feven 

inches. 

7. The nppermoft half band, which is fmall, 

fix by eight inches. 

PLATE II. 

A plan of the arched room cut through perpendicu- 
larly in the middle where the kiln ftands, with a 
reprefentation of the kiln. 

AA Is the cut of the arch. 

B The oven of the kiln, which is called the hog ; this 
has no chimney ; when the fire is firlt kindled ei- 
ther with turf or other fuel, the fmoke is let out 
through a fmall window. 

CCC A ftone foundation on which the oven and kiln 

is built. 

CC Is properly the kiln itfelf, which muft be obferved 
in what manner it is built, with little holes to 
let out the heat. 

DD Stone bands made for the greater firmnefs, about 
the kiln. 

EEEE Iron bars placed to ftrengdien the kiln, and 

alfo to lay the upper long lath upon. 

F Small crofs laths over the kiln, which lie from one 
end C to the other end C upon the kiln, but 
there are few of thefe reprefented, that the fmall 
holes of the kiln may better appear. 

G The door of the entrance. 

PLATE III. 

A plan of the tower where the Madder is flrft laid 

to dry. 

A Is the oven of the tower. 

BB The pipes whereby the heat fprcads itfelf, is here 
(hewn by the openings where the tyles are taken 

off". 

C A fort of flairs by which they climb. 
DD The windlafs with its rope and hook, to hoift the 

Madfder to the lofts. 
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EEEE The four lofts of the lath of the oven. 
F The chimney above the roof. 
G The door by which they enter. 

PLATE IV. 

An explanation of the plan of the fection of the tower. 

Fig. 1. 1. 1. 1. The four bands of the tower which are 

fixteen inches fquare. 

2. The cap band, ten by twelve inches. 

3. The fpringing band, fix by eight inches. 

4. The in terftice to the tower, fix by feven 

inches. 

5. The fpaning plate, five by feven inches. 

6. 6. The lower and fecond girder, fix by feven 

inches. 

7. The third girder, feven by nine inches. 

8. The fourth girder, fix by eight inches. 

9. The fifth girder, fix by feven inches. 

10. The crown piece of the tower, five by fix 

inches. 

The ribs in the tower mud be laid fourteen inches 
afunderfrom middle to middle, corner-ways, and the 
laths between an inch and a half diftant. 

PLATE V. 

A plan of the pounding-houfe, in which is (hewn at 
A, the driver, who, with his three horfes, caufes 
the mill to turn, which works the Hampers : AtB 
is fhewn the pounder, who, with his fhovel, con- 
tinually brings the Madder under the {tampers. 

Fig. 1. Is the beam which fupports the axle-tree, 

which is fourteen by fifteen inches. 

2. The hollow Oaken block or trough, twenty- 

feven by twenty-nine inches. 

3. The king port, eighteen inches fquare. 

4. The upper band, fix by feven inches. 

5. The crofs bands, five by feven inches. 

6. The crofs arms, fix by ten inches. 

7. The fwaarden, fix by ten inches. 
S. The axis, from fix to eight inches. 
9. The feller, fix by eight inches of Elm wood. 

10. The king, beam, eleven by thirteen inches 

Fir wood. 

11. The drawers under the mill, five by fix 

inches. 

12. The plate for the running of the truckle, 

three by fixteen inches. 

13. The wooden knobs to the wheel of Afli. 

14. The ftavesmade of Boxwood. 

15. The fix (tampers, fix inches fquare, of Afh. 

PLATE VI. 
An explanation of the fection of the pounding-houfe. 

Fig. 1. The under band, fixteen inches fquare. 

2. The upper band, twelve by fourteen inches. 

3. The band of the cap poft, ten by twelve 

inches. 

4. The fpringing band, fix by feven inches. 

5. The fpaning plate, five by feven inches. 

6. The firft girder, fix by feven inches. 

7. The fecond girder, nine by eleven inches. 

8. The third girder, fix by eight inches. 

9. The uppermofi: girder, fix by feven inches. 
jo. The top or cap, four by five inches. 

The above account is the method of cultivating Mad- 
der in Zealand, where the beft Madder is now pro- 
duced •, to this I Ihall add, what I have obferved of 
the growing of Madder in other parts of Holland, as 
alfo tiie experience I have had of the growth of Mad- 
der in England, with an account oAhe method of 
planting it here. 

In the year 17275 I obferved a great quantity of this 
plant cultivated in Holland, between Helvoetfluys 
and the Brill \ and it being the firft: time I had ever 
feen any con fide ruble parcel of it, I was tempted to 
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make fome enquiries about its culture, and take fome 
' minutes of it down upon the fpot, which I fhall here 
infert, for the ufe of fuch as may have curiofity to at- 
tempt the culture of it. 

In autumn they plough the land, where they intend 
to plant Madder in the fpring, and lay it in high 
ridges, that the fro ft may mellow it ; in March they 
plough it again, and at this feafon they work it very 
deep, laying it up in ridges eighteen inches afundcr, 
and about a foot high ; then about the beginning of 
April, when the Madder will begin to fhoot out of 
the ground, they open the earth about their old roots, 
and take off all the fide-fhoors which extend them- 
felves' horizontally, juft under the furface of the 
ground, prefcrving as much root to them as pofliblc; 
theie they tranfplant immediately upon the tops of 
the hew ridges, at about a foot apart, obferving al- 
ways to do this when there are lb me fhowers, be- 
caufe then the plants will take root in a few days, 
and will require no water. 

When the plants are growing, they carefully keep 
the ground hoed, to prevent the weeds from coining 
up between them ; for if they are fmothered by weeds^ 
especially when young, it will cither deftroy or weaken 
them fo much, that they feldom do well after. In thefe 
ridges they let the plants remain two feafons, during 
which time they keep the ground very clean ; and at 
Michaelmas, when the tops of the plants arc decayed, 
they take up the roots and dry them for laic. This is 
what I could learn of their method of cultivating this 
plant, to which I will fubjoin a few obfervations of my 
own, which I have fince made upon the culture of 
Madder in England. 

The land upon which I have found Madder thrive 
beft, is a foft fandy loam, and if it has been in til- 
lage fome years, it will be better than that which is 
frefli broken up. This fiiould have at lead a depth 
of two feet and a half, or three feet of good earth, 
and mull be quite clear from Couch, or the roots of 
any bad weeds ; for as the roots of Madder fiiould 
remain three years in the ground, fo where there 
are any of thofe weeds which fprcad and mul- 
tiply at their roots, they will intermix with the Mad- 
der roots, and in three years will have taken fuch pof- 
fefiion of the ground, as to greatly weaken the Mad- 
der, and render it very troublefume to fcparate when 
the Madder is taken up. 

The ground fiiould be ploughed deep before winter, 
and laid in ridges to mellow j and if it is not too 
ftrong, there will be no nccefiity for ploughing it 
again, till juft before the time of planting the Mad- 
der, when the land fiiould be ploughed as deep as the 
beam of the plough will admit ; and there fiiould be 
men following the plough in the furrows, which 
lhould dig a Kill fpit below the furrow, and turn it 
up on the top ; by preparing the ground of this 
depth, the roots of the Madder will ftrikc down, and 
be of greater length, in which the goodnefs of the 
crop'chiefly confifts. The land being thus prepared 
and made level, will be fit to receive the plants. The 
beft time for planting of the Madder is about the mid- 
dle or the latter end of April, according as the fea- 
fon is more or lefs forward, which muft be deter- 
mined by the young (hoots 5 for when thefe are about 
two inches above ground, they are in the beft ftate 
for planting. 

In the taking up of thefe fhoots for planting, the 
ground mould be opened with a fpade, that they may 
be feparated from the mother plants with as much 
root as pofiible j for if the roots are broken, ufr, they 
will not fucceed : thefe plants fiiould be drawn up no 
fafter than they are planted ; for if they lie long above 
ground, they will fhrink and their tops will wither, 
and then they often mifcarry j therefore if they are 
brought from a diftant place, there fiiould be great 
care taken in the packing of them up for carriage ; 
efpecial regard fiiould be had not to pack them fo 
clofe, or in fo* great quantity, as to caufe them to heat, 
for that will foon fpoil them j but if they arc a little 

withered 
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Withered by lying out of the ground, their roots 
mould be fet upright in water for a few hours, which 
will ftiffen and recover them again. 
In the planting of Madder, there are fomewho make 
the rows but one foot afunder, others one foot and a 
half, fome two feet, and others who allow them three 
feet diftance ; I have made trial of the three laft dis- 
tances, and have found when the roots have been left 
three years in the ground, that three feet diftance row 
from row is the bed; but if it is taken up in two 
years, two feet afunder may do very well ; and the 
diftance in the iovvs, plane from plant, mould be one 
foot, or a foot and a hair. 

If there is no danger of the ground being too wet in 
• winter, the plana may be planted on the level ground ; 
but if on the contrary, the ground mould be raifed in 
ridges where each row of plants is to be fet, that their 
roots may not reach the water in winter, for if they do, 
it will ft op their downright growth ; and this is the 
reaibn why the Dutch, who plant Madder in the 
Low Countries, raife their ridges fo high as two or 
three feet ; and in Zealand, where the ground is drier, 
they raife the beds four or five inches above the inter- 
vals, that the wet may drain off from the beds where 
the Madder is planted. 

The method of planting is as follows: viz. the ground 
being made fmooth, a line is drawn acrofs it to mark 
out the rows, that they may be ft rait, for the more 
convenient cleaning, and for the better digging or 
ploughing of the ground betwen the rows; then with 
an iron-mod dibble, holes are made, at the diftance 
which the plants are to ftand from each other. The 
depth of the holes mutl be in proportion to the length 
of the roots of the plants, which muft be planted the 
fame depth they had been while they were upon the 
mother plants ; for if any part of the root is left above 
ground, the fun and winds will dry them, which 
will retard the growth of the plants ; and fhould any 
part of the green be buried in the ground, it will not 
be fo well -/though of the two, the latter will belefs 
prejudicial, especially if there is not too much of 
the green buried. When the plants are put into the 
holes, the earth mould be pre/Ted clofe to them to 
fecure them from being drawn out of the ground, for 
crows and rooks frequently draw the new plants out 
of the ground before they get new roots, where 
there is not this care taken : lo that in two or three 
days, I have known half the plants on a large piece of 
land deftroyed by thefe birds. 

If there happens to be Tome lhowers of rain fall in 
a day or two after the plants are planted, it will be 
of great fervice to them, for they will prefently put 
out new roots, and become ftrong fo that if dry 
weather fhould afterward happen, they will not be 
in fo much danger of funering thereby, as thofe which 
are later planted. There are fome who, from a co- 
vetous temper of making moll ufe of the ground, 
plant a row of Dwarf Peas or Kidney Beans between 
each row of Madder, and pretend that thereby the 
land is kept cleaner from weeds ■, but I am very cer- 
tain the crop of Madder is injured thereby much more 
than the value of thofe things which grow between 
the rows, as I have experienced ; therefore I advife 
thofe perfons who plant Madder, never to fow or 
plant any thing between the rows, but to keep the 
Madder quite clean from weeds, or any other kind of 
vegetable. 

In order to keep the ground thus clean, it mould be 
feu (hied over with a Dutch hoe, as foon as the 
young weeds appear. "When a man can perform a 
great deal of this work in a day, and if it is done in 
dry weather, the weeds will die as faft as they are cut 
down whereas, when the weeds are left to grow in 
the fpring, fo as to get ftrcngth, they are not fo loon 
deftroyed, and the expence of hoeing the ground then 
will be more than double ; befides, there will be dan- 
ger of cutting down fome of the weaker plants with 
the weeds, if the perfons employed to perform this 
work are not very careful; therefore ic is much 
rliMnrr. as alfo better for the Madder* to beein this 
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work early in the fpring, and to repeat it as often as 
the weeds render it neceffary ; for by keeping the 
ground thus conftantly clean, 'the Madder will thrive 
the better. 

During the firft fummer, the only culture which 
the Madder requires, is that of keeping it clean in 
the manner before direclecl j and when the fhoots or 
haulm of the plants decay in autumn, it mould be 
raked off the ground ; then the intervals between the 
rows fhould be either dug with a fpade or ploughed 
with a hoeing plough, laying up the earth over the 
heads of the plants in a roundifh ridge, which will be 
of great fervice to the roots. The Dutch cover the 
haulm of their Madder with earth, leaving it to rot 
upon the ground - y this perhaps may be neceflary in 
.their country, to keep the froft out of the 
as I have never found that the fevere 
England have injured the Madder roots, 
the fame necefiity for that practice here. 
The following fpring, before the Madder begins to 
fhoot, the ground mould be hoed and raked over 
fmooth, that the young fhoots may have no obftruc- 
tion ; and if there fhould be any young weeds ap- 
pearing on the ground, it fhould be firft fcuffledover 
to dettroy the weeds, and then raked over fmooth ; 
after this, the fame care muft be taken in the follow- 
ing fummer to keep the ground clean ; and if it is 
performed "by the hoe plough, the earth of the in- 
tervals fhouM be thrown up againlt the fide of the 
ridges, which will earth up the roots, and greatly in- 
creale their llrength ; but before the ground of one 
interval is fo hoed, the haulm of the plants fhould be 
turned over to the next adjoining interval ; and if they 
are permitted fo to lie for a fortnight or three weeks, 
and then turned back again on thofe intervals which 
were hoed, obferving firft to fcufflc the ground to 
deftroy any young weeds which may have appeared 
fince the ftirring of the ground ; then the alternate 
intervals fhould be ploughed in like manner, turning 
the earth up againlt the oppofue fides of the roots 
by this method the intervals will be alternately 
ploughed, and the plants earthed up, whereby the 
ground will be kept clean, and ftirred, which will 
greatly promote the growth of the roots > and by 
this method the fuperficial fhoots will be fubducd, 
and the principal roots greatly ftrengthened. The 
following autumn the ground fhould be cleared of 
the haulm and weeds, and the earth raifed in ridges 
over the roots, as in the foregoing year. 
The third fpring the roots will furnifh a great fupply 
of young plants •, but before thefe appear, the ground 
fhould be cleaned and raked fmooth, that the fhoots 
may have no obftruction to their coming up and 
• when the young plants are fit to take off, it fhould 
be performed with care, always taking off thofe which 
are produced at the greatcft diftance from the crown 
of the other plants, becaufe thofe are what rob them 
moft of their nourifhment, and the wounds made by 
feparating them from the old roots are not near fo 
hurtful as thofe near the crown ; for the dripping off 
too many of the fhoots there, will retard the growth 
of the plants. 

The culture of the Madder in the third fummer muft 
be the fame as the fecond j but as the roots will then 
be much ftronger, the earth fhould be laid up a 
little higher to them at the times when the ground is 
cleaned ; and if all the diftant fuperficial fhoots, which 
come up in the intervals are hoed or ploughed off, ic 
will be of fervice to ftrengthen the larger downright 
root j and as the haulm will now be very ftrong and 
thick, the frequent turning it over from one interval 
to another will prevent its rotting $ Tor if it lies long 
in the fame portion, the fhoots which are near the 
ground, where there will be always more or lefs damp, 
and being covered with the upper fhoots, the air will 
be excluded from them, which will caufe them to ror, 
for the fhoots of Madder are naturally difpofed to 
climb up any neighbouring fupport ; and in places 
where they have been fupported, I have feen them 
more than ten feet high but the expence of flaking 
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the plants to fupport their flioots would be much too 
great to be practifed in general ; therefore the other 
method of turning the haulm over from one interval 
to the other will be found of great ufe, for hereby it 
is kept from decaying, and by fo doing the fun is al- 
ternately admitted to each fide of the roots, which is 
of more confequence to the growth of the Madder 
than moil people conceive > and from many repeated 
trials I have found, that where the haulm has decayed 
or rotted in fummer, it has greatly retarded the 
growth of the roots. There have been fome igno- 
rant pretenders who have advifed the cutting off the 
haulm in^fummer, in order to itrengthen the roots ; 
but whoever practifes this, will find to their coft the 
abfurdity of this method ; for I have fully tried this 
many years ago, and have always found that every 
other root, upon which this was practifed, was at leaft 
a third partfmaller than the intermediate roots, whole 
haulm was left entire. The firft occafion of my making 
this experiment was, becaufe the plants had been fet 
too near each other, and the feafon proving moift had 
increafed the number and ftrength of the flioots, fo 
that they were fo thick, as that many of them began 
to rot to prevent which, I cut off the moots of every 
other plant to give room for fpreading the others 
thinner, but ibon after this was done, the plants pro- 
duced a greater number of flioots than before, but 
they were weaker, and the effe& it had upon the roots 
was as before related ; fince which time I have fre- 
quently repeated the experiment on a few roots, and 
have always found the effect the fame. 
As foon as the haulm of the Madder begins to decay 
in autumn, the roots may be taken up for ufe, be- 
caufe then the roots have done growing for that fea- 
fon, and will then be plumper and lei's liable to fhrink 
than if they are dug up at another feafon ; for I have 
always found, that roots of every kind of plant, 
which are taken out of the ground during the time of 
their growing, are very apt to fhrink, and lofe more 
than half their weight in a fliort time * whereas, when 
they are taken up foon after their leaves decay, they 
will not foon after flirink much. 

When the feafon for digging up the Madder root is 
come, it fliould be done in the following manner, viz. 
a deep trench mould be dug out at one fide of the 
ground next to the firft row of Madder to make a fuf- 
ticient opening to receive the earth, which muft be 
laid therein in digging up the row of roots, fo that 
it fliould be at leaft two feet broad, and two fpits and 
two Ihovellings deep, and fliould be made as clofe as 
poffible to the roots, being careful not to break or cut 
the roots in doing it ; then the row of roots muft be 
carefully dug up, turning the earth into the trench 
before-mentioned. In the doing of this there ihould 
be to every perfon who digs, two or three perfons to 
take out the roots, . that none may be loft, and as 
much of the earth fliould be fhaken out of the 
roots as poffible ; and after the principal roots are 
taken up, there will be many of the long fibres re- 
maining below therefore, in order to get the roots 
as clean as 'poffible, the whole fpot of grouud mould 
be dug of the fame depth as the firft trench, and the 
pickers muft follow the diggers to get them all out to 
the bottom. As the digging of the land to this 
depth is neceffary, in order to take up the roots 
with as little lofs as poffible, it is a fine preparation 
for any fuccecding crop ■, and I have always found 
that the ground where Madder has grown, produced 
better crops of all kinds than land of equal goodnefs, 
which had not the like culture. 

After the roots are taken up, the fooner they are car- 
ried to the place of drying, the finer will be their co- 
lour j for if they lie in heaps, they are apt to heat, 
which will difcolour them ; or if rain fliould hap- 
pen to wet them much, it will have the lame effect, 
therefore no more roots fliould be taken up than can 
be carried under flielter the fame day. 
The firft place, in which the roots fliould be laid to 
dry, muft be open on the fides to admit the air, but 
covered on the top to keep out the wet. If a build- 
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ing is to be erected new, fuch as the tanner* havefof 
drying their lkins will be as proper as any, for thefe 
. have weather-boards from top to bottom at equal 
diftances to keep out the driving rain, but the fpacea 
between being open admit the air freely j and if, in- 
ftead of plank floors or ftages above each other, they 
are laid with hurdles or bafket-work, upon which the 
roots are laid to dry, th ? air will have freer pafiacre 
to the under fide of the roots, which will dry them 
more equally. 

In this place they may remain four or five days, by 
which time the earth which adhered to the roots will 
be fo dry as to eafily rub off, which fliould be done 
before the roots are removed to the cold ftove, for 
the flower the roots-are dried, the lefs they will 
'fhrink, and the better will be the colour of the Mad- 
der and the cleaner the roots arc from earth, the 
better the commodity will be for ufe when prepared. 
After the roots have laid a fufficient time in this place, 
they fliould be removed into another building called 
the old ftove, in which there fhoNld be conveniencies 
of flues paffing through different parts of the floor 
and the hdc-waJIs ; in this the roots fliould be laid 
thin upon the floors, and turned from time to time 
as they dry, taking thofe roots away, which are neareft 
to the flues which convey the greatcft heat, placing 
them m a cooler part of the room, and removing 
fuch of them as had been in that fituation to the 
warmer, from whence the other are taken. The con- 
ftant care in this particular will be of great fervice to 
the quality of the Madder 5 for when this is properly 
conducted, the roots will be more equally dried, and 
the commodity, when manufactured, will be much 
fairer and better for ufe. - 

When the outride of the roots have been fufficiently 
dried in this cold Hove, they Ihould be removed to 
the threfliing floor, which may be the fame as in a 
common barn where Curn is threihed. The floor of 
this fliould be fwept, and made as clean as poffible ; 
then the roots fliould be threflicd to beat off their 
lkins or outfide coverings ; this is the part which is 
prepared feparately from the inner part of the root, 
and is called mull, which is fold at a very low price, 
being the worft fort of Madder, fo cannot be ufed 
where the permanency or beauty of the colours are re- 
garded ; thefe hulks arc feparated from the roots, ancf 
pounded by thcmfelves, which are afterward packed 
up in feparate calks, and fold by the title of mull. If 
this is well prepared, and not mixed with dirt, it may 
be fold for about fifteen fliillings per hundred weight, 
at the price which Madder now bears ; and this, as 
is fuppofed, will defray the whole expence of drying 
the crop. ' & 

After the mull is feparated from the roots, they muft 
be removed to the warmer ftove, where they muft be 
dried with care : for if the heat is too great, the roots 
will dry too faft, whereby they will lofe much in 
weight, and the colour of the Madder will not be 
near fo bright ; to avoid which, the roots fliould be 
frequently turned, while they remain in this ftove, 
and the fires muft be properly regulated. If fome 
trials are made by fixing a good thermometer in the 
room, the neccflary heat may be better afcertaincd 
than can be done any other way •, but this will require 
to be greater at fome times than at others, according 
as the roots are more or lefs fucculent, or the we£ 
ther more or lefs cold or damp ; but it will always 
be better to have the heat rather lefs than over hot ; 
for, though the roots may require a longer time to 
dry with a flow heat, yet the colour will be better. 
When the roots are properly dried in this ftove, they 
muft be carried to the pounding -houfe, where they 
muft be reduced to powder in the manner before re- 
lated ; but whether it is neceffary to feparate the kraps 
from the gemeens, as is now practifed by the Dutch, 

the confumers of Madder will be better judges than 
myfelf. 

There has been fome objections of late mentioned to 
the introducing, or rather retrieving the culture of 
Madder in England, which it may be proper here to 

it P take 
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take notice of, left they fhould have fo much weight 
as to prevent many peribns from engaging in it. The 
firft which has been generally darted is, that the land 
in this country is not fo well adapted for growing 
Madder as that in Holland : to which I can with 
truth affirm, that there are vafl: tracts of land here 
much better adapted for producing Madder than the 
belt land in Zealand ; and from the experience which 
I have had of its growth, will produce a greater crop. 
Another objection which I have heard, was the la- 
bour in Holland being cheaper than in England. The 
Dutch will always underfell us, fo confequently will 
maintain this branch of trade; but this is certainly a great 
miftake : for though the labourers employed in cul- 
tivating Madder may not earn fo great wages as is ge- 
nerally paid in England, fure I am, that the difference 
between an expert Englifh labourer and that of the 
beft Dutchman, in the ploughing, hoeing, planting, 
&c. of Madder, is much greater than • that of their 
pay •, for I am fure a good Englifh gardener or plough- 
man will do more bufinefs, and perform it better, in 
four days, than the beft workman in Holland can do 
in fix. What I now fay is greatly within compafs, 
from my own knowledge ; fo chat, fuppofing we were 
to proceed in the fame manner now practifed by the 
Dutch, this could be no objection to the cultivating of 
Madder ; but we fhall foon find ways of performing 
the moft laborious part, at much lefs expence, by 
means of the hoeing plough, which may be ufed to 
great advantage in the cultivation of Madder, whereby 
the expence will be much leflened •, and, when once 
this is well cftablifhed in England, there can be no 
doubt but that great improvements will be made both 
in the culture and method of preparing the commo- 
dity for ufe. 

There has been objections made againft farther trials 
of growing Madder, becaufe fome who have engaged 
in it have not fucceeded : but in anfwer to this, it 
mud be obferved, that their ill fuccefs was owing to 
a want of fkill. Some of them continued to plant 
repeated crops of Madder on the fame fpot of ground, 
till the roots became fo fmall, as fcarce to pay the ex- 
pence of digging up ; and here it is proper to obferve, 
that Madder fhould not be planted on the fame land, 
till after an interval of feven or eight years ; during 
which interval the ground may be fown with any 
fort of grain, or kitchen vegetables, which it will pro- 
duce to great advantage after Madder, becaufe the 
land will be wrought fo deep. The Dutch always 
fow grain upon their Madder ground in the intervals 
of four years, and have great crops from it ; and 
they are obliged, from the fcarcity of land fit for 
this purpoie, ro plant the fame ground after an inter- 
val of four yeaas ; but, as we are not under the fame 
necefiity, it will be much better to flay eight years, 
for the roots of Madder are very fimilar to thofe of 
Afparagus, and draw much the fame nourifhment 
from the ground ; and it is well known that, when 
Afparagus roots are dug up, which have been grow- 
ing three years, if the fame is planted with Afparagus 
again in a few years, it will not thrive equal to ihat 
which is planted on ground upon which Afparagus 
has not grown for feveral years ; and this is always 
found to be the cafe even in kitchen-gardens near 
London, where, by the well working and frequent 
dunging the ground, it may be fuppofed changed in 
three or four years, more than the fields can poflibly 
be in eight or ten. 

Madder fhould not be planted in very rich dunged 
land, for in fuch there will be very large haulm, but 
the roots will not be in proportion ; and, where there 
is much dung or fea-coal afhes, the Madder roots 
will be of a darker colour, as it will alfo where it is 
cultivated in the fmoke of London, which is likewife 
the cafe with Liquorice \ for that which grows in a 
fandy loam at a distance from London, is always much 
brighter and clearer than that which grows in the rich 
lands in the neighbourhood of London. 

In Zealand the Madder is principally cultivated by 
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the kitchen-gardeners, who, in the change of their 
crops, do every fourth or fifth year plant the Mad- 
der upon the fame ground again, in like manner as 
the gardeners in the neighbourhood of London plant 
Afparagus for forcing in winter upon hot- beds. And 
as they have public kilns in Holland for drying of 
the Madder roots, fa they know the expence of ma- 
nufacturing the commodity for fale, which renders 
the cultivation fure andeafy-to them. 
If the cultivation of Madder is carried on properly 
in England, it will employ a greatnumber of hands 
from the time harveft is over, till the fpring of the 
year, which is generally a dead time for labourers, 
and hereby the parilhes may be eafed of the poor's 
rate, which is a confideration worthy of public at- 
tention. 

RUB US. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 614. tab. 385. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 557. [This plant is fo called, of the red 
colour of the fruit before it comes to maturity.] The 
Bramble or Rafp berry- bufh j in French, Ranee* 

The Characters are, % 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf which 
is cut into Jive fpear-Jhaped fegments -, it hath Jive roundijh 
petals* and a great number of ftamina which are inferted 
in the empalement* and are Jhcrter than the petals* ter- 
minated by roundijh comprejfed fummits* with a great num- 
ber of germen* having fmall hair-like Jfyles on the Jide of 
the germen* crowned by a Jingle permanent ftigma. The ger- 
men ajterward becomes a berry compofed of many acini col- 
letled into a head* each having one cell* in which is con- 
tained one oblong feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Linnasus's twelfth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whofe flowers have many ftamina which are inferted in 
the empalement, and many ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Rudus (Fruticofus) foliis . quinato-digitatis tcrnatif- 
quc, caule petiolifque aculeatis. Flor. Suec. 409. 
Bramble or Blackberry with hand-Jhaped leaves* having 
Jive and three lobes* and the foot-ftalk and branches 
prickly. Rubus vulgaris five Rubus fruclu nigro. 
C. B. P. 479. The common Blackberry. 

2. Rubus (Cafius) foliis ternatis fubnudis lateralibusbi- 
lobis caule aculeato. Hort. Cliff". 192. Bramble with 
naked trifoliate leaves and a prickly Jlafk. Rubus repens 
fru&u casfio. C. B. P. 479. The Dewberry. 

3. Rubus (Idaus) foliis quinato-pinnatis ternatifque, 
caule aculeato, petiolis canaliculars. Flor. Suec. 408. 
Bramble with winged leaves* having five and three lobes, 
a prickly ftalk* and channelled foot ftalks. Rubus Idseus 
fpinofis. C. B. P. 479. Prickly Rafpberry. 

4. Rubus (Glabro) foliis ternatis fubcus tomentofis, caule 
glabro. Rafpberry with trifoliate leaves* which are woolly 
on their under Jide* and have a fmooth ftalk. Rubus 
Idxus lajvis. C. B. P. 479. The fmooth Rafpberry. 

5. Rubus (Occidentals) foliis quinato-pinnatis ternatif- 
que, caule aculeato, petiolis teretibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 493. Bramble with winged leaves having five and 
three lobes* a prickly ftalk* and taper foot-ftalks. Rubus 
Idaeus fructu nigro, Virginianus. Hort. Elth. 327. 
Virginia Rafpberry with a black fruit. 

6. Rubus (Odoratus) foliis fimplicibus palmatis, caule 
inermi multifolio multifloro. Hort. Cliff. 192. Rafp- 
berry with fingle hand-Jhaped leaves* and an unarmed ftalk 
having many leaves and flowers. Rubus odoratus. 
Cornut. 153. Sweet Canada Rafpberry* commonly called 
flowering Rafpberry. 

7. Rubus (Hifpidus) foliis ternatis nudis, caulibus peti- 
olifque hifpidus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 493. Bramble with 
naked leaves growing by threes, and hairy ftalks and foot- 
ftalks. 

8. Rubus (Saxatillus) foliis ternatis nudis, flagellis re- 
pentibus herbaceis. Flor. Suec. 411. Bramble with 
naked trifoliate leaves, and creeping herbaceous ftalks. 
Chamsrubus faxatillus. C. B. P. no. Dwarf Reck 
Bramble: 

9. Rubus (Arfiicus) foliis ternatis, caule inermi uni- 
floro. Flor. Suec. 412. Bramble with trifoliate leaves, 

and an unarmed ftalk having one flower. Rubus humi- 
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lis, fiore purpureo. Buxb. Centjp. 13. Dwarf Bram- 
ble with a purple flower. 

10. Rubus {Chamamorus) fotiis fimplicibus lobatis, cau- 
le unifloro. Flor. Suec. 413. Bramble with Jingle leaves 
having lobes* and a ftalk bearing one flower. Chamas- 
morus. Cluf. Hift. 118. Tbe Dwarf Mulberry, or 
Cloudberry. 

11. Rubus {Dalibarda) foliis fimplicibus cordatis indi- 
vifis-crenatis, fcapo aphyllo unifloro. Lin. Sp. Plane. 
708. Bramble with Jingle y heart-jbaped 9 undivided leaves ', 
and one flower on each ftalk. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fide of banks, 
and in hedges, in moft parts of England, fo is not 
cultivated in gardens * this is fo well known as to 
need no defcription. Of this there are the following 
varieties : 

1. The common Bramble with white fruit, which was 
found in a hedge near Oxford by Mr. Jacob Bobart. 
The branches of this fort are covered with a light 
green bark ; the leaves are of a brighter green than 
the common fort, and the fruit is white, but it lei- 
dom produces fruit in gardens, 

2. The Bramble without thorns; this is in every re- 
fpect like the firft, but the branches and foot-ftalks 
have no thorns. 

3. The Bramble withe legant cut leaves ; this differs 
from the firft in the leaves, being finely cut. 

4. The Bramble with double flowers ; this differs from 
the firft in having very double flowers, fo is frequent- 
ly planted in gardens for ornament. 

5. The Bramble with variegated leaves. This is by 
fome prefer ved in gardens, but is very apt to become 
plain, if planted in good ground. 

Thefe forts are eafily propaged by laying down their 
branches, which will put out roots at every joint very 
freely. They may be tranfplanted any time from 
September to March, and will grow in almoft any 
foil or fituation. 

The fecond fort hath weaker trailing ftalks than the 
firft i the leaves are trifoliate, and the lobes are larger 
than thofc of the other ; the fruit is fmaller, the acini 
larger, and but few in each fruit, which are of a 
deeper black colour. This grows naturally in Eng- 
land, and is known by the title of Dewberry. 
The third fort is the Rafpberry, which grows natu- 
rally in the woods in the northern parts of England, 
but is cultivated in gardens for its fruit, which f tip- 
plies the table at the feafon when they arc ripe. 
There are two or three varieties of this, one with a ' 
red, and the other with a white fruit, and the third 
generally produces two crops of fruit annually ; the 
firft ripens in July, and the fecond in October, but 
thofe of the latter feafon have feldom much flavour. 
Thefe are accidental varieties, but the fourth fort I 
believe to be a diftinct fpecies, for the leaves are tri- 
foliate, larger than thofe of the common fort, wool- 
ly on their under fide, and the branches and ftalks 
have no thorns. This produces but few fruit, and 
thofe are fmall, which has occafioned its being ne- 
glected. 

The Rafpberry is generally propagated by fuckers, 
though I mould prefer fuch plants as are raifed by 
layers, becaufe they will be better rooted, and not fo 
liable to fend out fuckers as the other, which generally 
produce fuch quantities of fuckers from their roots, 
as to fill the ground in a year or two ; and where they 
are not carefully taken off or thinned, will caufe the 
fruit to be fmall, and in lefs quantities efpecially 
when the plants are placed near each other, which is I 
too often the cafe, for there are few perfons who al- 
low thefe plants fufficient room. 
In preparing thefe plants, their fibres Ihould be lhort- 
ened ; but the buds which are placed at a fmall dis- 
tance from the ftem of the plant, muft not be cut off, 
becaufe thofe' produce the new (hoots the following 
fummer. Thefe plants mould be planted about two 
feet afunder in the rows, and four or five feet diftance 
row from row ; for if they are planted too clofe, their 
fruit is never fo fair, nor will ripen fo kindly, as when 
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they have room for the air to pafs between the rt>ws« 
The foil in which they thrive beft, is a frefli ftrong 
loam, for in warm light ground they do not produce 
fo great plenty of fruit, for they naturally grow in 
cold land and in ihade ; therefore wfien they are 
planted in a warm fituation and a light foil, they do 
not fucceed. 

The feafon for drefling them is in October, at which 
time all the old wood that produced fruit the pre-» 
ceding fummer, mould be cut down below the iur- 
face of the ground, and the young fhoots of the fame 
year muft be fliortened to about two feet in length \ 
then the fpaces between the rows Ihould be well dug, 
to encourage their roots ; if you bury a very little 
rotten dung therein, it will make them (hoot vigo- 
roufly the fummer following, and their fruit will be 
much fairer. During the fummer feafon they fhould 
be kept clean from weeds, which, with the before- 
mentioned culture, is all the management they wiil 
require j but it is proper to make new plantations 
once in three or four years, becaufe when the plants 
are fuffered to remain long, they will produce few 
and fmall fruit. 

The Virginian flowering Rafpberry, is commonly 
propagated in the nurferies as a flowering fhrub. The 
flowers of this fort arc as large as fmall Rofes, and 
there is a fucceffion of them for two months or more, 
fo that they make an agreeable variety during their 
continuance. This fort frequently produces fruit in- 
England, which are not fo large as thofe of the com- 
mon fort, and have little flavour. Thefe ripen in 
September or the beginning of October. 
The Virginian Rafpberry rifes with purplifh ftalks a 
little higher than the common fort \ the leaves arc of 
a lucid green on their upper fide, but hoary on their 
under ; their foot-ftalks are taper the fruit is fhaped 
like thofe of the common Blackberry, and are of a 
deep black when ripe , the fruit has little flavour, fo 
the plants are never cultivated for their fruit here. Ic 
ripens late in autumn. 

The eighth fort grows naturally upon rocky hills in 
the northern counties of England, and molt of the 
northern parts of Europe. This hath trailing herba- 
ceous ftalks, which put out roots at their joints, 
whereby it propagates in plenty 9 the leaves are trifo- 
liate, the lobes are large, and of a lucid green j the 
fruit are fmall, fo not worth cultivating. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Norway, Sweden, 
and Siberia *, this hath an upright ftalk about three 
inches high, garnifhed with fmall trifoliate leaves j 
the ftalk is terminated by one purple flower, which is 
fucceeded by a fmall red fruit, having the fcent and 
flavour of Strawberries. This plant grows naturally 
upon mofly bogs, fo cannot be cultivated to any pur- 
pofe on dry ground, and is prcferved in a few gardens 
for the fake of variety. 

The tenth fort grows naturally upon fome of the high- 
eft hills in the north of England and Scotland, alio 
upon high boggy places in the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. This plant cannot be tranfplanted into gar- 
dens fo as to thrive ; the ftalks rife about fix or eight 
inches high, and are generally garnifhed with two 
lobated leaves, (landing at a diftance from each other. 
The ftalk is terminated by a fingle flower, which is 
fucceeded by a fmall black fruit, not much unlike 
that of the Dewberry, and is by fome perfons much 
eftcemed ; the red and black game feed much upon 
it in the feafon. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Canada ; it has 
a creeping herbaceous root, fending out trailing her- 
baceous ftalks, which frequently put out roots ; the 
leaves are for the moft part compofed of three heart- 
fhaped lobes, which are veined and hairy ; the flowers 
have five white petals : the flowers are male and fe- 
male on the fame plant, and the fruit is fomewhat: 
like the laft. 

RUDBECKIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 878. Obelifco- 
theca. Vaill. Act. Par. 1720. Bobartia. Pet t Muf. 
Dwarf Sunflower, vulgo. 

The 
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The Characters are, 

hath female and hermaphrodite florets inclofed in one 
common empalement, compofed of two orders of leaves, 
the fcaks of which are plain, broad, and Jhort. The 
rays or border of the flower is compofed of female half 
florets, which are ft retched out on one fide like a tongue, 
and end with two or three indentures ; thefe have ger- 
tnen fitting upon proper receptacles, but have neither 
ftyle or ftamina, and arc barren. The hermaphr odite 
florets are tubidous, funncUfhaped, and indented in five 
parts at the brim. "They have five fljort hair-like ftami- 
na in each, terminated by cylindrical fummits, and ager- 
tnen fitting in the common empalemcnt, having a flender 
flyle crowned by a reflexedftigma, divided into two parts. 
'The germ en afterward become Jingle, oblong, four- corner- 
cd feeds, crowned by their proper cup, which has four 
indentures. 1 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fedion 
of Linnajus's nineteenth clafs, which includes the 
plants whole flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
fruitful florets, and female barren half florets. 
The Species are, 

Rudbeckia (I/irta) foliis indivifis fpatulato-ovatis, 
radii petalis emarginatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 907. Rud- 
beckia with oval, fpattlefhaped, undivided leaves, and 
the petals of the rays indented. Chryfanthcmum hcle- 
nii folio, umbone floris, grandiuicula prominente. 
Pluk. Aim. 99. tab. 242. Corn Marygold with an 
Elecampane leaf, and a large prominent middle to the flow- 
er, commonly called Dwarf American Sunflower. 
Rudbeckia (Purpurea) foliis lanceolato-ovtotis alter- 
nis indivifis, petalis radii bifidis. Flor. Virg. 104. 
Rudbeckia with oval, fpear-fljaped, undivided leaves, 
placed alternate, and the petals of the ray bifid. Chry- 
fanthemum Americanum, doronici folio, flore per- 
fici coloris, umbone magno prominente ex atro pur- 
pureo viridi & aureo fulgente. Pluk. Aim. 99. Ame- 
rican Corn Marygold with a Lcopardfbane leaf, a Peach- 
coloured flower, and a large prominent middle of a dark 
purple, green, and Jhining gold colour, commonly called 
Dwarf Carolina Sunflower. 

Run beck 1 a (Triloba) foliis fpatulatis, caulinis qui- 
bufdam trilobis, ramis indivifis. Hort. Upfal. 269. 
Rudbeckia with under leaves fpattlejhaped, and the upper 
ones with three lobes. Chryfanthemum cannabinum 
Virginianum hirfutum, difco magno, petalis aureis 
radiato. Pluk. Aim. 100. tab. 22. fig. 2. Virginian 
Hemp Agrimony, with a large difk to the flower, and the 
petals of the rays of a gold colour. 

Rudbeckia (Laciniata) foliis inferioribus compofitis 
acute dentatis, caulinis fimplicibus integris dentatif- 
que. Rudbeckia with compound, indented, lower leaves, 
thofe upon the ftalksfingle, entire, and indented. Corona 
folis foliis amplioribuslaciniatis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
490. Sunflower with la>ge jagged leaves. 
Rudbeckia (Qyinata) foliis omnibus quinatis, acute 
dentatis exterioribus trilobatis. Rudbeckia with all the 
leaves compofed of five lobes which are fharply indented, 
and the outer ones divided into three. Corona folis foliis 
anguftioribus laciniatis. Tourn. Inft. K. H. 490. Sun- 
flower with narrow jagged leaves. 
6. Rudbeckia (Digitatis) foliis inferioribus compofitis, 
caulinis quinatis ternatifque, fummis fimplicibus. 
Rudbeckia with compound lower leaves, thofe on the ftalks 
quinquefoli ate and trifoliate, and the top ones Jingle. Obe- 
lifcotheca petalis riorum pcranguftis longis, foliis di- 
gitatis, caule glabro ferrugineo. Amman. Sunflower 
with long narrow petals to the flower, hand-Jhaped leaves, 
and a fmooth iron-coloured ftalk. 

Rudbeckia (Angufti folia) foliis oppofitis integerri- 
mis. Gron. Virg. 181. Rudbeckia with linear entire 
leaves placed oppofitc. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia, andfeveral 
other parts of North America. The root of this will 
continue four or five years, but unlefs there is care 
taken to fhelter it in winter, the plants are fometimes 
deftroyed by cold or too much wet. This fort fends 
out heads by which it may be propagated ; the leaves 
are oblong, oval, and iiairy ; the ftalks rife a foot 
and a half high, and have one or two leaves near the 
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bottom. The foot-ftalk which fupports the flower 
is naked near a foot in length, and is terminated by- 
one pretty large yellow flower, fliaped fomewhat like 
the Sunflower, from whence it was titled Dwarf Sun- 
flower. The petals or rays of the flower are very 
ttiff, and are llightly indented at their points ; the 
middle or dilk of the flower is very prominent, py- 
ramidal, and of a dark purple colour. Thefe flowers 
are of long duration ; I have frequently obferved one 
flower has continued in beauty near fix weeks, and 
as the plants produce many flowers, fo there is a fuc- 
cefllon of them on the fame plant, from the middle 
of July till the froft puts a flop to them, which ren, 
ders them more valuable. This fort will fometimes 
produce good feeds in England, when the feafonsare 
very favourable ; but they are generally propagated 
here by offsets or flips, unlefs when good feeds can be 
procured from America, The beft time to feparate 
the offsets is in the fpring, becaufe the plants continue 
to flower fo late in autumn, as to render it impracti- 
cable to perform it till the fpring, fo that the flips will 
flower but weak the fame year. The plants will live 
abroad in the open air through the winier, if they are 
planted in a dry foil and a warm fituation ; but it will 
always be prudent to flielter two or three plants un- 
der a common hot-bed frame in winter to prefervc 

in very ievere winters they are often 

killed. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Carolina, andalfo 
in Virginia. This is a perennial plant like the former, 
but very rarely produces feeds in England ; nor do 
the plants put out heads whereby it may be propa- 
gated like the other, fo that it is at prelent not very 
common here. The leaves of this fort are longer and 
broader than k thofe of the other, and arc fmooth, 
having three veins ; the ftalks which fupport the 
flowers are taller, and have two or three narrow leaves 
on each, which are placed alternate : on the top is 
one flower with long, narrow, Peach-coloured petals, 
which are reflexed ; the middle or difk of herma- 
phrodite florets is very prominent, and of a dark 
purple colour, but the fummits upon the ftamina be- 
ing of a gold colour, adds a luftre to the other. This 
fort may be treated in the fame manner as the other, 
by fheltering of it in winter ; -it flowers at the fame 
feafon, but the flowers are not of fo long duration as 
thofe of the former. 

The third fort grows naturally in feveral parts of North 
America ; this is a biennial plant, which in warm 
fummers perfects its feeds in England ; the lower 
leaves of this fort are divided into three lobes, but 
thofe upon the ftalks are undivided they are hairy, 
and fliaped like thofe of the firft. fort the ftalks 
branch out on their fides, and arc better garnifhed 
with leaves than cither of the other. The flowers are 
very like thofe of the firft fort, but are fmalier ; the 
plants will live through the winter in the open air in 
mild feafons, and may be propagated by flips or heads; 
but the beft way is to raife the plants from feeds, be- 
caule thofe will flower much better than fuch as are 
procured by flips ; the fecond year the feedling plants 
will flower, and produce ripe feeds. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in moft parts of 
North America, and has been long an inhabitant in 
the European gardens, where it was generally known 
by the title of Sunflower. The root of this is peren- 
nial, but the ftalk is annual ; the lower leaves are 
compofed of five broad lobes, which are deeply cut in- 
to acute points, and fome of them are jagged almoft 
to the midrib j the outer lobe is frequently cut into 
three deep fegmcnts. The Italics rife ieven or eight 
feet high, and divide upward into feveral branches ; 
they are fmooth, green, and garnifhed with fingle 
leaves, which are oval and hcart-fliaped ; fome of 
thefe are indented on their edges, others arc entire. 
The foot-ftalks which fuftain the flowers are naked, 
and terminated by a fingle flower with yellow petals 
or rays, fliaped like thofe of the Sunflower, but 
fmalier. This does not produce feeds here, but is 
cafily propagated by parting of the roots, in the fame 

manner 
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manner as the perennial Sunflower. It is very hardy 
in reipeft to cold, but loves a moift foil. 
The fifth fort has a perennial root like the former, 
and is a native of the fame country. This hath 
fmooth green ftalks, which rife higher than, thofe of 
the former ; the leaves are all compofed of five lobes 
which are much narrower, and end with fharper 
points than thofe of the former, and are very acute- 
ly indented on their fides. The flowers are fmaller, 
and the petals narrower than thofe of the former fort, , 
but appear at the fame feafon. It is equally hardy 
with the former, and may be propagated in the 
fame way. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in North America, and 
alfo in Siberia, from both which countries I have re- 
ceived the feeds. This hath a perennial root like 
the two former j the leaves at bottom are compofed 
of feven or nine lobes, fome of which are entire, and 
others are jagged to the midrib, they are of a dark • 
green and fmooth ; the ftalks rife fix feet high, and 
divide into many branches. They are of a purple or 
iron colour, and are very fmooth thefe are garnifhed 
with leaves, which toward the bottom are hand-lhaped, 
and compofed of five lobes ; higher up they have but 
three, and at the top the leaves- are fingle. The flow- 
ers are fmaller than thofe of the two former forts, but 
arc of the fame ihape and colour. 
Thefeventh fort grows naturally in Virginia. This 
hath a perennial root ; the ftalks rife four or five feet 
high ; the leaves are narrow, fmooth, and placed op- 
pofite ; the rays of the flower are long, yellow, and 
are twelve in number ; the diflc of male florets are of 
a dark red, and the fcalcs of the empalement fpread, 
and are almoft awl-fhaped. 

Thefe four laft mentioned forts may be propagated in 
plenty, by parting of their roots j the belt time for 
this is in October, when the ftalks will begin to decay; 
for if they are removed in the fpring, they will not 
produce many flowers the fame year. They love a 
moift foil, and fhould be allowed room, for if they 
are too near other plants, they will rob them of their 
nourifhment and deftroy them. They are proper fur- 
niture for large gardens, . where they may be allowed 
room, or in walks round fields, becaufe they require 

little culture. 

RUELLIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. tab. 2. Lin. Gen. 

Plant. 702. 

The Characters are, 

The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 

is cut into five narrow acute fegments at the top, which 

are ereR. It has one petal, with a tube the length of the 

cup, which fpreads and inclines at the neck, but the brim 

fpreads open, where it is cut into five fegments, the two 

upper being large and refiexed. It hath four ftamina ft- 

tuated in the fpreading part of the tube, connected in 

pairs, terminated by fhort fummits, and a roundifh ger- 

men fupporting a /lender ftyle, crowned by a bifid ftigma. 

fthe germen afterward becomes a taper capfule, pointed at 

each end, having two cells, incloftng roundijh comprejed 

feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whole flowers have two long and two fhort fta- 
mina, and the feeds are included in a capfule. 
The Species are, 

1. Ruellia (Tuberofa) foliis ovatis crenatis, peduncu- 
lis bifloris. Ruellia with oval crenated leaves, and foot- 
ftalks bearing two flowers. Ruellia humilis, flore ca> 
ruleo, afphodeli radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. 1 2. Dwawf 
Ruellia, with a blue flower and an Afphodel root. 

2. Ruellia (Strepensj foliis petiolatis, floribus verticil- 
latis fubfeflilibus. Hort. Upfal. 178. Ruellia with 
leaves having foot-ftalks, and flowers growing in whorls, 
fitting clofe to the ftalks. Ruellia ftrepens, capitulis 
comofis. Hort.-Elth. 328. Snapping Ruellia with hairy 

heads. 

3. Ruellia (Clandeftina) foliis petiolatis, pedunculis 
longis fubdivifi s nudis. Lin. Hort. Upfal. 1 79. Ru? 
eilia with leaves having foot-ftalks, and long naked foot- 
ftalks to the flowers* which are divided. Ruellia cap- 
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fulis teretibus. Hort. Elth. 328. Ruetlia with taper 
capfules. 

. Ruellia (Crifpa) foliis fubcrenatis lanceolate -ova- 
tis, capitulis r ovatis, foliofis hifpidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
635. Ruellia with oval fpear-Jhaped leaves which are, 
fomewhat crenated, oval pods, and prickly, hairy, fmali 
leaves. 

. Ruellia (Paniculata) foliis integerrimis pedunculis 
dichotomis lateralibus calycibus feflllibiis, laciiiia fu- 
prema majore. Lin. Sp. Plant. S85. Ruellia with en- 
tire % leaves, a forked ftalk, and the upper figment of 
tbeflozver large. Speculum veneris niajus impatiens. 
Sloan. Hift. Jam. 1. p. 158. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many of the iflands in 
the Weft-Indies ; the roots of this are compofed of 
many fwelling flefhy tubers, which run deep into the 
ground, and are 1 lil^e thofe of the Day Lily, but 
fmaller. The ftalk rifes about four or five inches 
high, and fends out two or three fhort fide branches, 
which are garnifhed with leaves placed oppofite ; fome 
of thefe are fmall and lhaped like a fpatula, others are 
much larger ; they have fhort foot-ftalks, and are a 
little crenated on their edges. The flowers are pro- 
duced on the fide, and at the end of the ftalk ; thofe 
on the. fide have two flowers upon each foot- ftalk * 
which come out oppofite at each joint, but thofe at 
the top fuftain three. The flowers have narrow tubes 
about an inch long, then they fpread out to a fort of 
bell-fhape, and at the top they are cut into five ob- 
tufe fegments, which are large and fpread open ; they 
are of a fine blue, but of Abort duration, each flower 
feldom lafting in beauty one day •, after the flower 
fades, the germen becomes a taper pod one inch and 
a half long, having two cells, which, when ripe, burffc 
with a touch, and caft out the feeds to a diftance. It 
flowers in July, and the feeds ripen the beginning of 
September. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Carolina ; the root 
of this is fibrous and perennial ; the ftalks rife about 
a foot high, they are four-cornered, and have two 
longitudinal furrows, one on each fide ; the joints are 
three or four inches afunder, at each ftand two oval 
leaves upon very fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers como 
out from the wings of the leaves on each fide, two or 
three rifing from the fame point, fitting very clofe to 
the ftalks ; they are fmall and of a pale purple co- 
lour, but are very fugacious •, they open early in the 
morning, but are gone by ten or eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon ; thefe are fucceeded by fhort taper pods, 
furrounded by the hairy fegments of the empalement. 

It flowers and perfects its feeds about the fame time 
as the former. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies $ 
this hath a perennial root, compofed of many flefhy 
fibres ; the leaves and ftalks lie clofe to the ground j 
the ftalks grow five or fix inches high ; the leaves are 
placed by pairs at each joint ; they are two inches 
long, and one inch and a quarter broad, (landing up- 
on foot-ftalks half an inch long. The foot- Italics 
which fuftain the flowers are naked, and divide into 
two fmaller, each fuftain ing one fmall purple flower, 
which is very fugacious > their empalements are cut 
into very narrow fegments to the bottom. After the 
flowers are paft, the germen becomes a taper capfule 
about an inch long, including roundifh comprcfied 
feeds. 

The fourth' fort grows naturally in both Indies ; I re- 
ceived the feeds of this from Carthagena in New 
Spain. This hath a ligneous creeping root ; the ftalks 
rife about five or fix inches high, they are fingle, ta- 
per, and jointed ; the leaves are oval, fpear-fhaped, 
and have very fhort foot-ftalks ; they are a little wav- 
ed on their edges, are hairy and curled. The flowers 
are produced from, the fide of the ftalk at their joints % 
theie fuftain one fmall yellow flower, coming out be* 
tween rough, hairy, fmall leaves. It flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen in September. 
The fifth fort hath a perennial root ; the ftalks rile 
four or five feet high, are very diffufed and forked, 
and garnifhed with oblong, oval, entire leaves placed 

11 oppofite, 
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eppoftte, ftanding on fliort foot-ftalks which are hairy-, 
the flowers are produced at the divifions of the (talks \ 
they are (mall, purple, and of lhort duration. 
Thefe plants arc propagated by feeds, which muft be 
fown early in the fpnng in pots filled with light rich 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed; and 
when the plants come up, they muft be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate fmall pot filled with rich earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where 
they mult be (haded from the fun until they have 
taken new root ; after which time they mult have free 
air admitted to them every day in warm weather, and 
be conftantly watered three or four times a week du- 
ring the fummer feafon. If the plants thrive well, 
'thofe of the firft and third forts will produce flowers 
the July following, and will perfect their feeds in Au- 
guft ; but the roots will continue, provided they are 
plunged into the bark-bed in the ftove, and kept in 
a moderate temperature of heat. 
The fccond fort is not a plant of long continuance, 
feldom abiding longer than two years ; but if it is 
treated in the fame manner as the two odier, it will 
ripen feeds the fecond year, fo may be propagated 
caflly. 

The fourth fort does not fo conftantly produce feeds 
as the three others, fo it is not fo common in England 
at prefent. This requires the fame treatment as the 
other forts. 

If the feeds of thefe forts are permitted to fcatter, as 
their pods difchargc them with a violent fpring into 
the neighbouring pots, the plants will come up with- 
out care, fo may be t rani "pi anted into pots filled with 
frefli loamy earth, and plunged into the tan-bed. 
RUMEX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 407. Lapathum. Tourn. 
Init. R.H. 504. tab. 287. Dock. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent^ compofcd of 
three obtufe re flexed leaves* 'The flower has three .petals 
which arc larger than the empalement, to which they are 
very like. It hath fix Jhort hair-like flamina, terminated 
by ere ft twin fummits, and a three-cornered germen fup- 
forting three hair-like refexed Jlyles, thrufting out of the 
clefts of the petals, crowned by large jagged ftigmas. The 
germen afterward becomes a three-cornered feed, included 
in the petals of the flower. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linna^us's fixth clafs, which includes thole plants whole 
flowers have fix Itamina and three (tyles ; to which 
he has joined the Acetofa, or Sorrel of Tournefort, 
whofe characters agree with thofe of the Dock ; but 
as in the gardens and (hops they arc diftinguifhed un- 
der different titles, I have feparated the Sorrel from 
the Docks, and have placed them under their old 
title of Acetofa. 
The Species are, 

1. Rumex (Patientia) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
integerrimis, foliis oblongo-lanceolatis. Dock with 
hermaphrodite flowers having entire valves, and oblong 
fpear-fhaped leaves, Lapathum hortenle, folio oblon- 
go, live fecundum Diofcoridis.- C. B. P. 114. Garden 
Dock with an oblong leaf, commonly called Patience, or 
Patience Rhubarb. 

2. Rumex (Alpinum) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
integerrimis graniferis, foliis cordatis obtufis. Rumex 
with hermaphrodite flowers having entire valves bearing 
grains, and obtufe heart-jhaped leaves, Lapathum folio 
rotund o Alpinum. J. B. 2. 987. Round-leaved Alpine 
Dock, celled Monks Rhubarb, 

3. Rumex (Aquaticus) floribus hermaphroditis pedicel- 
latis, foliis lanceolatis longiflimis. Rumex with herma- 
phrodite flowers growing upon fmall foot-ftalks, and the 
longcft fpear-fhaped leaves. Lapathum aquaticurn, fo- 
lio cubital i. C. B. P. 116. fVater Dock with a leaf a 

' cubit long, commonly called Herba Britannica, 

4. Rumex (Acutus) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
dentatis graniferis, foliis cordato-oblongis acuminatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 138. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, 
indented grain-bearing valves, and oblong heart fhaped 
leaves. Lapathum folio acuto, piano. C. B. P. 11 5. 

Plain Jharp-pointed Dock, ' \ 
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5. RuMEk (Cvijptis) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
integris graniferis, foliis lanceolatis undulatis acutis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 335. Rumex with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, entire grain-bearing valves, and acute, fpear-fhaped, 
waved leaves. Lapathum folio acuto, criipo. C. 15. P. 
115. Curled Jharp-pointed Dock. 

6. Rumex (Sa7iguineus) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
integerrimis, unica granifera foliis cordatd-lanceolatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 1 38. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, 
entire valves, one only bearing a feed, and heart-formed 
fpear-fhaped leaves. Lapathum folio acuto- rubente. 
C. B. P. 114. The bloody Dock. 

7. Kv mux (Aureus) floribus hermaphroditis vercicillatis, 
valvulis acute dentatis, foliis lanceolatis. Rumex with 
hermaphrodite flowers growiug in whorls, acutely indented 
valves, and fpear-fhaped leaves. Lapathum folio acu- 
to, More aureo. C. B. P. 114. Sharp-pointed Dock with 
a golden flower. 

8. Rumex [Ob tufif alius) floribus hermaphroditis, valvu- 
lis dentatis, foliis cordato-oblongis, obtufiufculis cre- 
nulatis. Lin. Sp. 335. Rumex with hermaphrodite 
flowers, indented valves, and blunt, oblong, heart-fhaped 
leaves. Lapathum vulgare, folio obtufo. J. B. 2.985. 
Common broad-leaved Rumex, or Butter Dock. 

9. Rumex (Pulcher) floribus hermaphroditis, foliis ly- 
ratis. Guct. Stamp. 1. p. 7. Rumex with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, and .lyre-fhaped leaves. Lapathum pul- 
crum Bononienfe finuatum. J. B. 2. p. 988. The Fid- 
dle Dock. 

10. Rumex (Maritimus) floribus hermaphroditis, val- 
vulis dentatis graniferis, foliis linearibus. Lech. Scan. 

2 6. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, indented grain- 
hearing valves, and linear leaves. Lapathum aquaticurn 
luteote folio. Bocc. Muf. 2. tab. 1S4. Water Dock 
with a TVeld leaf. 

1 1. Rumex (Chalepenfus) floribus hermaphroditis pedun- 
culis longioribns, valvulis profunda dentatis, foliis 
cordato-oblongis. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers 
growing upon longer foot-ftalks, valves which are deeply 
indented, and oblong heart-jhaped leaves. Lapathum 
chalepenfe folio acuto, feminum involucris profundi 
dentatis. Mor. Hi ft*. 2. 58. Aleppo Dock with an acute 
leaf, and the covers of the feeds deeply indented. 

12. Rumex (AUgyptiacus) floribus hermaphroditis, val- 
vulis trifido fetaceis, unica granifera. Hort. Upfal. 

89. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, and briftly three- 
pointed valves, one of which bears the feed, Lapathum 
iEgyptiacum annuum, parictarice folio, capiula fe- 
minis, longius barbata. Hort. Pi(E Annual Egyptian 
Dock, with a Pellitory leaf, and long beards to the feed- 
veffels. 

13. Rumex (Lunar i a) floribus hermaphroditis valvulis 
lasvibus, caule arboreo, foliis fubcordatis. Vir. Cliff. 

3 2 . Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, fmooth valves, 
a tree-like ftalk, and leaves which are almqft heart-jhaped. 
Acetofa arborefcens fubrotundo folio, ex infulis for- 
tunatis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 252. fig. 3. Tree Sorrel from 
the Fortunate Iflands, with a roundijh leaf. 

14. Rumex (Bucephalophorus) floribus hermaphroditis, 
valvulis dentatis nudis planis refiexis. Hort. Upfal. 

90. Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, and plain, naked, 
indented, reflexed valves. Acetofa ocymi folio, Nea- 
politana. C. B. P. . 1 1 4. Naples Sorrel with a Baftl leaf. 

1 5. Rumex (Veflcarius) floribus hermaphroditis gemina- 
tis, valvularum alis maximis membranaceis reflexis, 
foliis indivifis. Hort. Cliff. 130. Rumex with herma- 
phrodite flowers growing by pairs, very large membrana- 
ceous wings to the valves which are reflexed, and undivid- 
ed leaves. Acetofa Americana foliis longiflimis pedi- 
culis donatis. C. B. P. 114. American Sorrel, with very 
long leaves having foot-ftalks, ' 

16. Rumex (Rofeus) floribus hermaphroditis diflinctis, 
valvularum alis maximis membranaceis reflexis, foliis 
erofis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 230. Rumex with hermaphro- 
dite flowers growing upon diftinc? fpike's, very large mem- 
branaceous wings to the valves, and leaves^ appearing as 
if bitten. Acetofa ^gyptia roleo feminis involucro, 
folio lacero. Lipp. Egyptian Sorrel with a Rofe-colonrcd 
cover to the feed, and a torn leaf 

The 
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The fir ft fort was formerly much more cultivated in 
the Englifh gardens than at prefent ; this has been 
generally ufed for the Monks Rhubarb, and has been 
thought the true, but others fuppofe the fecond fort 
mould be ufed as fuch ; the herb was formerly ufed 
in the kitchen, by the title of Patience. The root is 
large, and divides into many thick fibres which run 
downward ; their outer cover is brown, but they are 
yellow within, with fome reddifli veins ; the leaves 
are broad, long, and acute- pointed ; their foot-ftalks 
are of a reddifh colour ; the ftalks rife from four to 
fix feet high, and divide toward the top into feveral 
erect branches, which are garniftied with a few nar- 
row leaves, terminating with fpikes of large ftamine- 
ous flowers. Thefe appear in June, and are fucceed- 
ed by pretty large three-cornered feeds whofe cover- 
ings are entire, which ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps, but has 
been long cultivated in the Englilh gardens. This 
hath large roots, which fpread and multiply by their 
offsets ; they are fhorter and thicker than thofe of the 
firft fort, of a very dark brown on their outfide, and 
yellow within. The leaves are of the round heart- 
fhapc, about nine inches long, and as much in breadth 
near their bafe, having pretty long foot-ftalks. The 
ftalks rife from two to three feet high they are very 
thick, and have a few fmall round ilh leaves on the 
lower part, but the upper part clofely garniflied with 
fpikes of white flowers, (landing erect, clofe to the 
ftalks. Thefe appear the latter end of May, and are 
fucceeded by large triangular feeds, which ripen in 
Auguft. 

The third fort grows naturally in ponds, ditches, and 
Handing waters, in many parts of England ; this is 
fuppofed to be the Britannica of the antients. It hath 
large roots which ftrike deep into the loofe mud, 
fending out leaves which are three feet long, and 
four inches broad in the middle, drawing to a point 
at each end. The ftalks rife four feet when growing 
in water, but in dry land not more than two ; thele 
arc garniftied with narrow leaves among the fpikes of 
flowers, to the top. The flowers ftand upon (lender 
foot-ftalks which are reflexed 5 they are of an herba- 
ceous colour, appear in June, and the feeds ripen in 

autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in moift places in 
many places of England this is the Oxylapathum of 
the mops, which is directed by the College to be 
ufed in medicine \ but the markets are fupplied with 
roots of the common Docks, which are indifferently 
gathered by thofe who collect them in the fields, 
•where the eighth fort is much more common than 
this. The roots of this fort are (lender and run down- 
right, fending out a few fmall fibres ; the ftalks rife 
about two feet high, 'which are garniftied with leaves 
below, about four inches long, and one and a half 
broad in the middle ; they are rounded at their bafe, 
where they are (lightly indented, but end in acute 
points they are plain, and (lightly crcnated on their 
edges. From the joints of the ftalk come out alter- 
nately (lender long foot-ftalks, which fuftain the 
fpikes of flowers, which grow in fmall whorls round 
the ftalks, at about an inch diftance; thefe have fcarce 
any leaves upon the foot- ftalks between the whorls of 
flowers, fo may be eafily diftinguifhed from the fmall 
Water Dock, which has many. This flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fifth fort is more commonly found growing na- 
turally about London than the fourth ; the leaves of 
this are much longer than thofe of the former, and 
are indented on their fides, which are alfo waved j the 
ftalks rife about the fame height as thofe of the for- 
mer. The fpikes of flowers from the fide are fhorter, 
and clofer garniflied with flowers on pretty lone foot- 
ftalks ; the covering of the feed is entire. It flowers 
and feeds about the fame time with the former. 
The fixth fort is very like the fourth in appearance, 
but the leaves have deep blood- coloured veins, and 
fome fmall fpots of the fame on their furface ; the 
ftalks are red, and rife about the fame height as the 
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fourth, but the covering of the fee ( d is entire ; whereas 
thofe of the fourth are indented, fo may be readily 
diftinguilhed. It grows naturally in many parts of 
England. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in feveral parts of 
England ; this is a biennial plant, which perifhes fbori 
after the feeds are ripe j the ftalks rife near two feet 
high ; they are of a deep purple colour, and are gar- 
niftied with fpear-lhaped leaves toward the bottom, 
which are four inches long, and almoft one broad in 
the middle, but thofe on the upper part of the ftalk 
are very narrow, and not more than two inches long ; 
the fpikes of flowers come out from the fides of the 
ftalks alternately. The flowers grow in thick whorls 
which fit clofe to the ftalks thefe are of a bright 
yellow colour, and the covers of the feeds are (harply 
indented. 

The eighth fort is the mod common Dock by the 
fides ot roads and banks in every part of England 5 
the leaves of this fort are broad and rounded at their 
points, though fome of them end more acutely than 
others ; they are near a foot long, and five inches 
broad toward their bafe, having many tranfverfe veins 
running from the midrib to their borders. The ftalks 
rife from two to three feet high, . branching out on 
their (ides, having a few leaves on their lower part of 
the fame (hapc with the other, but fmaller. The 
flowers grow in whorls, fitting very clofe to the ftalks ; 
fome plants have indented coverings to their feeds, 
and others have entire coverings ; both thefe are fre- 
quently found intermixed, fo that I doubt of their 
being diftinct fpecies. The leaves of this Dock were 
formerly much ufed for wrapping up of butter, and 
from thence the plant was called Butter Dock. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in many places near 
London ; this is a biennial plant, which perifties (bon 
after the feeds are ripe. The ftalks of this rife about 
a foot high, and branch out from the bottom •, the 
leaves grow near the root j they are about two inches 
and a half long, and are hollowed on their fides, fo 
as to refemble the fides of a fiddle ; the ftalks are ge- 
nerally bent at their joints. The flowers grow in 
whorls round the ftalks, to which they fit very clofe j 
they are hermaphrodite ; the covers of the feeds are 
fharply indented. 

The tenth fort is fometimes found growing naturally 
in England, upon places where the water has ftood 
in winter. This feldom rifes more than five or fix 
inches high, but divides into two or three branches ; 
the leaves are about three inches long, and a quarter 
ot an inch broad ; they are fmooth, and ftand upon 
fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers grow in whorls round 
the branches, to which they fit very clofe ; thefe are 
fucceeded by fmall triangular feeds, having indented 
covers. 

The eleventh fort came originally from Aleppo ; this 
is a biennial plant ; the leaves are nine or ten inches 
long, fmooth, and of a light green •, they are three 
inches broad at their bafe, where they are indented, 
and end in acute points. The ftalks rife from two to 
three feet high, fending out many branches from their 
fides, which are garniflied with large whorls of her- 
baceous flowers, Handing upon pretty long foot-ftalks; 
thefe are fucceeded by three-cornered feeds, whofe 
coverings are deeply indented. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Egypt this is an 
annual plant ; the ftalk rifes about ten inches high, 
fending out a few horizontal branches toward the bot- 
tom ; the leaves are about two inches long, and half, 
an inch broad at the broadeft part. The flowers grow 
in whorls round the ftalks, they are very fmall, and 
thehair-like beards whichadhere to the covering of the 
feed being long, obfeure the flowers, fo they are 
fcarce vifible to the naked eye. 

All thefe forts of Docks rife eafily from feeds, and if 
introduced into a garden, will become troublefome 
weeds, if their feeds are permitted to fcatter 5 there- 
fore few perfons care to propagate any of them, except 
the two firft forts, which are cultivated for their ufe 
in medicine. The feeds of all the Docks fhould be 

fown 
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fown in autumn foon after they are ripe, for thole 
feeds which are fown in the fpring rarely grow the 
fame year : when the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other care but to thin them where they are 
too clofe, and keep them clean from weeds. They 
all delight in a muift rich foil. 

The thirteenth fort is commonly known among the 
gardeners by the title of Sorrel-tree. This came, 
originally from the Fortunate, or Canary I (lands, but 
has been long an inhabitant in forne Englifli gardens j 
it riles with a ligneous Italic ten or twelve feet high, 
covered with a fmooth brown bark, fending out ma- 
ny flender branches ♦, thefe are garnimcd with fmooth, 
round ifh, heart-lhaped leaves two inches long, and 
an inch and a half broad, ftanding alternately upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers come out in 
loofe panicles toward the end of the branches ; they 
are of an herbaceous colour, and are fometimes fuc- 
ceeded by triangular feeds with fmooth covers, but 
they rarely ripen in England. This plant is eafily 
propagated by cuttings, which may be planted in any 
of the fummer months, in a bed of loamy earth, and 
fhaded from the fun until they have taken pretty good 
root ; then they fliould be taken up, and planted in 
pots filled with kitchen-garden earth, placing them 
in the (hade till they have taken new root ; after which 
they may be moved to a flickered fituation, and placed 
with other hardy green-houfe plants till autumn, when 
they mud be removed into the green -houfe, and 
treated in the fame way as other hardy kind of plants, 
which only want protection from frott. 
The fourteenth lbrt is a low annual plants which 
grows naturally in Italy and Spain ; this is generally 
found on fwampy moilt ground ; the (talks are flen- 
der, branching at the bottom, and rife about four 
inches high v the lower part is garniflied with fmall, 
oval, fucculent lobes ; their upper part is furnilhed 
with fmall herbaceous flowers growing in whorls, and 
have no leaves between them ; they are fucceeded by 
fmall feeds, whole covers arc fharply indented and re- 
flexed. Thefe appear in June, and the feeds ripen 
in Auguft, which, if permitted to fcatter, will fur- 
niili a fupply of young plants the following fpring j 
or if the feeds are then fown, the plants will come up 
the following fpring, and require no other care but to 
thin them, and keep them clean from weeds. 
The fifteenth fort is an annual plant ; this hath pretty 
thick fucculent (talks, which rife a foot high, and di- 
vide into many branches ; the leaves are of the round 
hcart-Ihape and undivided, having very long foot- 
ftalks. The flowers grow in loofe fpikes at the end 
of the branches thefe are herbaceous, and arc fuc- 
ceeded by large covers to the feeds, which are in- 
flated, and have broad membranaceous borders ; the 
feeds are triangular, and ripen in autumn. 
The fixtccnth fort grows naturally in Egypt j this is 
alfo an annual plant, whofe ftalks rife a foot and a 
half high, dividing upward intofevcral branches the 
ftalks are garnilhed with arrow-pointed leaves about 
three inches long, whofe fides are irregularly torn, 
as if they had been gnawed by infects * they Itand 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks, and have fmooth fur- 
faces, ; the flowers are difpofed in loofe fpikes ; fome 
fpikes have only male flowers, and others have all 
hermaphrodite flowers, and fame plants have only 
male, and others hermaphrodite flowers. The latter 
are fucceeded by triangular feeds, inclofed in large 
inflated covers of a deep red colour, having mem- 
branaceous borders. The feeds of this ripen in 
autumn. 

The feeds of both thefe forts grow very freely, if 
fown in a bed of light earth in the fpring, where the 
plants are defigncd to remain. When they come up, 
they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and thin them where they are too 
clofe. 

RUSCUS. Toura. Inft- R. H. 79. tab. jq. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 1008. [fo called of rufticus, becaufe 
rough and prickly. It is alfo called Lauras, becaufe 
fit tor the making, of Laurel garlands * and Alexan- 
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drina, from one of the forts growing in Alexandria.] 
Knee-holly, or Butcher's- broom 5 in French Houx- 
frelon. 

The Characters are, 
It bath male and female flowers in diftinft plants ; the 
male flowers have ereft Spreading, empalements, compofed 
of fix oval convex leaves, whofe borders are reflexed< 
they have no petals, but have an oval n eel ar turn the flze 
of the empalement, which is ereSi and inflated, opening 
at the mouth they have no ftamina, but each has three 
fpredding fummits, fitting on the top of the neclarium, 
which are joined at their bafe. The female flowers have 
empalements but no petals, and ncclariums like the male : 
they have no ftamina, but have an oblong oval germen hid 
within the neclarium, fupporting a cylindrical ftyle, crown* 
ed by an obtufe ftigma, ftanding above the mouth of the 
neclarium. The germen afterward becomes a globular 
berry with two or three cells, inclofmg two globular feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the twelfth fection 
of Linnasus's twenty-fecond clafs, which contains 
the plants which are male and female in diftinct 
plants, and the ftamina or fummits are joined to- 
gether. 

The Species are, 
Ruscus {Aculeatus) . foliis fupra floriferis nudis. Hort. 
Cliff. 465. ^Rttfitts with leaves which bear flowers on their 
upper fide, and are naked. Rufcus myrtifolius aculea- 
tus. Tourn. Inft. 79. Knee-holly, or Butchers-broom, 
with prickly Myrtle leaves. 

Ruscus (Hypophyllun) foliis fubtus floriferis nudis, 
Hort. Cliff. 465. Rufcus with leaves which bear flowers 
on the under fide of the leaves, which are naked. Rufcus 
latifolius, fructu folio innafcente. Tourn. Inft. 79. 
Butcher* s-broom with broad leaves, upon which the fruit 
grows. 

Rvscvs-(HypcgloJpim) foliis fubtus floriferis fub foli- 
olo. Hort. Cliff. 465. Rufcus with flowers under the 
leaves. Rufcus anguftifolius, fruttu folio innafcente. 
Tourn. Inft. 79. Butcher* s-br 00m with narrow leaves 9 
and fruit fitting upon the leaves. 

Ruscus (Racemofus) racemo terminali hermaphrodi- 
tico. Hort. Cliff. 469. Rufcus with hermaphrodite 
flowers in long bunches terminating the ftalks. Rufcus 
anguftifolius, fructu fummis ramulis innafcente. 
Tourn. Inft. 79. Butcher* s-broom with narrow leaves, 
and fruit grozving at the top of the branches. 
Ruscus (Trifoliatuni) foliis ternis ovatis acuminatis, 
fupra floriferis nudis. Rufcus with oval acute-pointed 
leaves which ere placed by threes, and flowers on their up- 
per fide. 

6. Ruscus (Flextiofus) foliis ovatis acuminatis, fupra 
floriferis nudis, caulibus flexuofis. Rufcus with acute* 
pointed leaves bearing flowers on (heir upper fide, and flex* 
ible ftalks. Rufcus latifolius major fructu folio inna- 
fcente. Michel. Greater broad-leaved Rufcus with fruit 
fitting upon the leaf. 

Ruscus (Androgynus) foliis margine floriferis. Hort. 
Cliff. 464. Rufcus with flowers growing on the borders of 
tlx leaves. Rufcus latifolius c foliorum finu florifer 
& fructifer. Hort. Elth. 532. tab. 250. Broad-leaved 
Rufcus, with flowers and fruit growing on the edges of the 
leaves. 

Ruscus (Frutefcens) caule fruticofo ramofo, foliis lan- 
ceolatis rigidis, floribus pedunculatis tcrminalibus. 
Rufcus with a fhrubby branching ft a Ik, Jp ear Jh aped ft iff 
leaves, and floivers growing . upon foot-ftalks terminating 
the branches. Rufcus latifolius frutefcens, floribus ra- 
cemofis rubris. Houft. MSS. Shrubby broad- leaved 
Rufcus, with branching red flowers. 
The firft fort is very common in the woods in divers 
parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens. The roots of this kind are fometimes ufed in 
medicine, and the green flioots are cut, bound into 
bundles, and fold to the butchers, who ufe it as be- 
foms to fweep their blocks, from whence it had the 
name of Butcher's- broom. It is alfo called by ' fome 
Knee-holly. 

This hath roots compoled of many thick white fi- 
bres, which ftrike deep in the ground, . and twine 
about each other, from which arife feveral ft iff green 
. 4. ftalks, 
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ftalks, which rife about three feet high, fending but 
from their tide feveral fliort branches, which are gar- 
niihed with (tiff, oval, heart-fhaped leaves, placed al- 
ternately on every part of the ftalk ; they are about 
half an' inch long, and one third of an inch broad 
near their bale, ending withlharp prickly points.' The 
jiowers are produced .on the upper fide of the leaves 
jute in the middle ; thefe are male in fome, and fe- 
male in other plants ; they are fmall, and cut into fix 
parts, of a purple colour, fitting clofe to the midrib ; 
diey appear in June, and the female flowers are fuc- 
cceded by berries almolt as large as Cherries, of a 
iweetim tafte, which ripen in winter, when they are 
of a beautiful red colour. 

As this plant grows wild in moft parts of England, 
it is rarely admitted into gardens ; but if fome of the 
roots are planted under tall trees in large plantations, 
they will fprcad into large clumps ; and as they retain 
their leaves in winter, at that icaibn, they will have 
a good effect. The feeds of this. plant generally lie 
a year in the ground before they vegetate, and the 
plants fo railed are long before they arrive to a , fize 
enough to make any figure, fo it is not worth while 
to propagate them that way, cfpecially as the roots 
may be eafily tranfplanted from the woods. The 
roots and feeds of this plant have been ufed in medi- 
cine the roots are aperitive, and efteemed good for 
removing obftruc"tions ; the feeds are an ingredient in 
the compofuion of the benedicta laxativa : the young 
ihoots of this plant in the fpring are lbmetimes ga- 
thered and eaten by the poor like thofe of Afparagus 
the branches of this plant, with their ripe fruit upon 
them, are frequently cut, and put into balbnsof fand, 
mixing them with the italics of ripe feeds of malePiony, 
and thofe of - the wild Iris or Gladwyn, which toge- 
ther make a pretty appearance in rooms, at a fealbn 
of the year when there are few flowers, and thefe will 
continue a long time in beauty. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the mountainous 
parts of Italy, but is preferved for the fake of vari- 
ety in many Englifli gardens. The roots of this 
have large knotty heads, with long thick fibres like 
thofe of the former fort, from which arife many tougli 
limber italks near two feet high ; thefe are garnifhed 
by ftiffj oblong, oval leaves ending in points, which 
are more than two inches long and almolt one broad 
they are placed alternately on the Italks ; the flowers 
are produced on the under furface of the leaves near 
the middle, fitting clofe to the midrib ; they arc fmall, 
and of an herbaceous white colour ; the female 
flowers are fuccecded by fmall red berries about the 
fize of thofe of Juniper., This flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in winter. 

It ftands in moft difpenfaries among the plants ufed 
in medicine, and has been commended for opening 
obftructions of the kidneys, and to provoke urine. 
The third fort grows naturally upon fhady mountains 
in Italy, Hungary, and other parts of Europe. The 
root of this is compofed of many thick Hbres like 
thofe of the former, from which arife many tough 
limber {talks which are about ten inches high, gar- 
nifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves about three inches 
long and one broad in the middle, drawing to a 
point at both ends ; they have feveral longitudinal 
veins, which run from the foot-ftalk to the point, 
diverging from the midrib in the middle, but join 
again at the point $ the leaves are for the molt part 
alternate, but fometimes they are oppofite. On the 
middle of the upper furface of thefe, comes forth a 
imall leaf of the fame fliape •, and at the fame point, 
from the bofom of the fmall leaves, come out the 
flowers, which are of a pale yellow colour. The 
female flowers are fometimes fuccceded by berries 
almoft as large as thofe of the firft fort, which ripen 
in winter, and are red. This is fometimes called 
Biflingua, or Double Tongue, from the leaves grow- 
ing one out of another. It ftands in difpenfaries as a 
medicinal plant, but is feldom now ufed. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the Archipelago, 
but is frequently planted in the Englilh gardens ; it 
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is called Laurus Alexandria, i. e. Alexandrian Bay* 
and is fuppofed to be the plant with which the ancient^ 
crowned their victors and poets. The Italks of this 
being very pliable, may be eafily wrought into co- 
ronets for this purpofe •, and the leaves of this plant, 
having a great relemblance to thofe which are re- 

prefented on the anticnt bulls, feeni to confirm this 
opinion. 

The roots of this arc like thofe of the former fpecies ; 
the ftalks are llender, and much more pliable j they 
rife about four feet high, and fend out many fide 
branches, which are garnifhed with oblong acute- 
pointed leaves about two inches long, and one- third 
of an inch broad, rounded at their bale, but end in 
acute points ; they are fmooth, and of a lucid green, 
placed alternately, and fit dole to the branches. The 
flowers are produced in long bunches at the end of 
the branches ; thefe are hermaphrodite, of an herba- 
ceous yellow colour, and are fuccceded by berries 
like thofe of the firft fort, but fmaller, which ripen 
in winter. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Zunr, arid fome of 
the other ifiands in theMorea. The roots of this are 
like thole of the former forts ; the ftalks riie about two 
feet high, they are (lender, pliable, and garni fhed 
with oval leaves placed by threes round the italic •, 
they are about two inches long, and one broad, 
rounded at both ends, terminating in acute points, 
and have feveral longitudinal diverging veins run- 
ning from the foot-ltalk to the point. The flowers 
grow on the under fide of the leaves, fattened to the 
midrib ; they are naked, and have pretty long fooC- 
iralks ; the fegments or petals are very narrow j the 
fruit I have not feen, fo can give no account of it. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Italy, where it was 
difcovered by Stgnior Micheli of Florence. The roots 
of this are much longer than thofe of the firfl: fort; the 
ftalks rife near five feet high ; they are very pliant, 
fend out feveral fide branches their whole length, 
which are garnifhed with lliff oval leaves ending in 
acute points •, rhey are one inch long, and half an inch 
broad. The flowers are produced on the upper 
furface of the leaves, fitting clofe to the midrib ; they 
arc fmall, and of an herbaceous white colour. Thefe 
are fuccceded by berries which arc fmaller than thofe 
of the firlt fort, and are of a pale red when ripe. 
All thefe forts are very hardy, and will thrive in al- 
moft any foil or fituation, fo are very proper for 
planting round the verges of dole woods, or under 
large trees in wildernefs quarters j for, as they arc al- 
ways green, they make a good appearance in win- 
ter, after the deciduous trees have caft their leaves ; 
they arc eafily propagated by parting of their roots. 
The beft time for this is in autumn ; but, when this 
is performed, the roots ,/hould not ' be divided into 
fmall parts, becaufe that will weaken them lb much, 
that they will make but little figure, until they have 
had two or three years growth ; they may alio be pro- 
pagated by fowing of their feeds, but this is a very 
tedious method, fo is feltlom pra&ifed. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in the ifland of Ma- 
deira ; this fends out pliant ftalks, which rife feven 
or eight feet high, and have feveral fhort branches 
proceeding from their fides, which are . garnifhed 
with (tiff leaves about two inches long, and one broad 
toward their bafe, where they are rounded to the foor- 
ftalk, but end in acute points ; they have a great num- 
ber of longitudinal veins running from the foot-ftalk 
to the point. The flowers are produced in clufters 
on the edges of the leaves •, they are white, and are 
fuccceded by berries of a yellowifli red colour, not fo 
large as thofe of the firft fort. 

This fort is tender, and muft therefore be planted in 
pots filled with frefli earth, and in winter removed 
into the green-houfe, but it mould be placed where 
it may have free air in mild weather; for it only re- 
quires to be fcreened from fro It, and in the fummcr 
it muft be fet abroad with other hardy green-houfe 
plants. With this management the plants will fend 
forth Items fix or eight feet high, furnifhed with 

* 11 Jv. leave^ 
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leaves from bottom to top, and in June will be clofely 
fet with flowers upon their edges, which make a very 
beautiful and odd appearance, and renders it worthy 
of a place in every good collection of plants. This 
is alio propagated by parting the roots as the former, 
which fhould not be done very often ; becaufe, if the 
roots are not permitted to remain fome time to get 
ftrength, they will produce but weak fhoots, and 
very few flowers ; and in the ftrength of their 
moots and number of flowers, the greateft beauty of 
theft; plants confift. This fort grows plentifully at 
Madeira, from whence the feeds may be procured 
but thefe commonly lie in the ground a year before 
the plants come up, fo fhould be fown in pots filled 
with frefh earth, and placed under a hot-bed frame 
in winter to fcreen the feeds from the froft, and the 
following fpring the plants will appear. 
The eighth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at Carthagena in New Spain ; 
this riles with fhrubby ftalks eight or ten feet high, 
which divide into many branches, and are garnifhed 
with ftift* fpear-fhaped leaves three inches long, and 
one broad in the middle, ending in acute points ; 
they are fometimirs ranged in whorls round the 
ftalks, and at others they are oppofite. The flowers 
are produced in loofe bunches at the end of the 
branches, (landing upon flender foot- ftalks ? they are 
fmall, of a red colour, and fhaped like thofe of the 
lirfl fort. 

This plant is tender, fo muft be kept in a (love 
during the winter, otherwife it will not live in England. 
RUTA. Tourn. Inft. K. H. 257. tab. 133. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 469. [This plant is called Ruta, of fvcoto 
prelerve, becaufe it is a plant very good to prefervc 
health.] Rue. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fljort permanent emp dement cut into 
five parts ? // has four or five oval petals which fpread 
open, and are narrow at their bafe? and eight or ten awl- 
jhaped fpreading ftamina the length of the pet 'als? crowned 
byftjort creel fun units? with a gibbous germen having a 
crofs furrow, marked with ten fpots? fupporting an ere el 
awl- ft j aped ftyle crowned by a finglc ftigma. The germ en 
afterward becomes a gibbous capfule with five lobes and jive 
cells opening in five parts at the top? and filled with rough 
angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
Tinnitus's tenth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whole flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species arc, 

1. Ruta (Hortcnfts) fbliis decompofitis, floribus ocTran- 
dris, flaminibus corolla longioribus. Rue with decom- 
pounded leaves? and flowers having eight ftamina which 
are longer than the petals. Ruta hortenlis latifolia. 
C. B. P. 336. Broad-leaved Garden Rue. 

2. Ruta {Altera) foliis decompofitis, foliolis oblongo- 
ovatis, flaminibus corolla jcquantibus. Rue with de- 
compounded leaves? the fmall leaves oblong and oval? and 
ftamina equalling the petals. Ruta hortenfis altera. C. 
B. P. 336. Another Garden Rue. 

3. Ruta {Sylveftris) foliis inferioribus decompofitis, fo- 
liolis linearibus, fummis quinquefidis trifidifque. Rue 
with decompounded linear leaves below? and the upper ones 
five or three-pointed. Ruta fylveflris minor. C. B. P. 
336. Smaller wild Rue. 

4. Ruta {Chalepenjis) foliis decompofitis, floribus de- 
candris marginibus petalorum ciliatis. Rue with de- 
compounded leaves? flowers having ten ftamina? and the 
borders of the petals of the flower hairy. Ruta Cha- 
lepenfis latifolia, fiorum petalis villis fcatentibus. 
H. L. Broad-leaved Aleppo Rue with hairy petals to the 
flower. 

5. Ruta {Ciliatis) foliis compofitis, floribus decandris, 
petalis riorum ciliatis. Rue with compounded leaves? 
flowers having ten ftamina? and hairy petals to the flower. 
Ruta Chalepenfis tenuifolia, riorum petalis villis fca- 
tentibus. Mor. Hift. 2. 508. Narrow-leaved Aleppo 
Rue? with hairy petals to the flower. 

6*. Ruta {Linifolia) foliis fimplicibus indivifis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 384. Rue with fmgk undivided leaves. Ruta 
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fylveflris linifolia Hifpanica. Bocc. Muf. 2. p. 82. 
Wild Spanifh Rue with a Flax leaf 

7. Ruta {Montana) caule ereclo corymbofo, foliis com- 
pofitis, floribus decandris, flaminibus corolla longi- 
oribus. Rue with an ere St corymbus ftalk, compound 
leaves? and flowers having ten ftamina which are longer 
than the petals. Ruta fy lveftris montana. Cluf. Hift. 
Wild Mountain Rue. 

8. Ruta {Patavina) foliis terminatis fefliHbus. Lin. Sp. 
549. Rue with leaves without foot-ftalks terminating the 
branches. Pfeudo Ruta patavina trifolia, floribus lu- 
teis umbellatis. Michel. Gen. 22. tab. 19. Baftard 
Rue with trifoliate leaves? and yellow flowers in umbels. 
The firft fort is the common Rue, which has been 
long cultivated in the gardens, and is that which is 
directed to be ufed in medicine, but of late years the 
fecond fort has fo generally prevailed, as aim oft to 
fupplant the firft in the gardens about London ; that 
being hardier than the firft, is not fo liable to be 
killed by fevere froft. 

The firft riles with a fhrubby ftalk to the height of 
five or fix feet, fending out branches on every fide, 
garnifhed with decompounded leaves, whofe fmall 
leaves (or lobes) are wedge-fhaped ; they are of a 
gray colour, and have a ftrong odour. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, in bunches 
almoft in form of umbels ; they are- compofed of 
four yellow concave petals, which are cut on their 
edges, and eight yellow ftamina which are longer 
than the petals, terminated by roundifh fummits. 
The germen becomes a roundifli capfule, with four 
lobes punched full of holes, containing rough black 
feeds. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fecond fort hath a fhrubby ftalk which rifes three 
or four-feet high, fending out many branches gar- 
nifhed with decompounded leaves, t which are nar- 
rower than thofe of the former fort * they are of a 
bluifh gray colour, and have a ftrong odour. The 
flowers grow in lo/iger and loofer bunches than the 
former ; they have four fhort, concave, yellow pe- 
tals, and eight fhort ftamina of equal length with 
the petals. The feed-veflel is like that of the former* 
but fmallcr. This fort is more commonly to be found 
in gardens than the firft. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain. The lower 
leaves of this are compounded of feveral parts, which 
are joined to the midrib in the fame manner as other 
branching winged leaves, and are garnifhed with fmall 
linear leaves, Handing without order. The ftalks 
rife from two to three feet high, branching out from 
the bottom •? thefe are garnifhed with leaves which 
are divided into five parts, and thofe at the tdp into 
three, which are as fmall and narrow as thofe at the 
bottom j they are of a gray colour, but are not fo 
ftinking as thofe of the other. The flowers grow at 
the end of the branches in loofe fpikes, which are ge- 
nerally reflexed ; the petals <?f the flower are yellow, 
and appear in June ; thefe are fucceeded by fmall 
feed-veflels filled with angular black feeds. It flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The feeds of the fourth fort came from Aleppo, and 
it has alio been brought from the Cape of Gocd 
Hopej this hath ftrong fhrubby ftalks which ri.'e 
about three feet high, dividing into many branches, 
which are garnifhed with decompounded leaves lar- 
ger than thofe of the common fort, and have a ftronger 
odour. The flowers are difpofed almoft in form of 
an umbel at the end of the branches; they have five 
concave yellow petals, whofc borders are let with fine 
hairs, and ten ftamina which are of equal length with 
the petals. This fort flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. The feed-veflels of this are much 
larger than thofe of the common fort. 
The fifth fort grows naturally at Aleppo ; this hath 
fhrubby ftalks, which are fmaller, and do not rife fo 
high as thofe of the former fort. The leaves are 
much narrower and grayer than thofe, but have the 
fame ftrong odour ; the flowers are fmaller, and have 
five petals, which are pretty clofe fet with fmall 

hairs 
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hairs ; they have ten thick ftamina, five of which 
are alternately longer than the petals ; the feed-velfels 
are like thofe of the firft fort. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this rifes 
with feveral fingle ftalks from the root near a foot and 
a half high, which are, garnifhed with fingle leaves 
about three quarters of an inch long, and one eighth 
of an inch broad they are of a yellowifh green co- 
lour, and are placed alternately on the ftalks, to which 
they fit pretty clofe ; at the bafe of thefe come out 
one or two very fmall leaves, of the fame fhape and 
colour. The flowers grow in fmall clufters at the end 
of the ftalks ; they have each five oblong yellow pe- 
tals, and ten ftamina of equal length with them, ter- 
minated by awl-fhaped fummits. This flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn ; the plants are 
generally biennial in England. 

The feventh fort rifes .with an erect ftalk about two 
feet high, garni ftied with compound leaves, whole 
fmaller leaves are narrow and obtufe, of a grayifh 
colour, but have not fo ftrong an odour as the former. 
The upper part of the ftalk divides in form of a 
corymbus, fuftaining upon naked foot-ftalks fmall 
bunches of yellow flowers, which have five concave 
petals, and ten ftamina which are much longer than 
the petals, terminated by roundifli fummits. 
The eighth fort grows near Padua ; this feems to be 
a plant of fliort duration the ftalk rifes fingly from 
the root, is about a foot high, herbaceous, and gar- 
nifhed with narrow trifoliate leaves placed alternately 
on the ftalk, to which it clofely adheres the ftalk 
branches at the top in form of an umbel, fuftaining 
many yellow flowers, compofed of five plain petals, 
having no hairs on their borders. It is propagated by 
feeds, which if fown in the autumn, foon after it is 
ripe, the plants will come up the following fpring 
but when the feeds arc fown in the fpring, the plants 
feldom rife the fame year. If thefe grow upon poor 
ground, or in rubbifli and in a warm fituation, they 
will live in the open air without covering, but in rich 
ground they are frequently killed in winter. 
All thefe plants may be propagated either by fowing 
of their feeds, or by planting flips or cuttings ; both 
of which may be done in the fpring. The manner of 
propagating them from cuttings being the fame as for 
Lavender, Staschas, and other hardy aromatic plants, 
need not be here repeated •, and if they are propa- 
gated by feeds, there needs no farther care but to dig 
a bed of frefii earth in the fpring, making it level ■* 
then to fow the feed thereon, and rake the ground 
fmooth ; after which, you mull obferve to keep the 
bed clear from weeds until the plants are come up 
about two inches high, when they mould be trans- 
planted out into frefli beds, where they may remain 
for ufe. All thefe plants mult have a dry foil, other- 
wife they are very fubject to be deftroyed in winter. 
The two Aleppo Rues, arid the wild Rues are ten- 
derer than the common fort, fo require flicker in win- 
ter; but the Aleppo Rues will endure our ordinary 
winters very well in the open air, efpccially if they 
arc planted on a dry foil. 

The fixth and feventh forts are tenderer than either of 
the other, and are of fliortcr duration. The feeds of 
the feventh fort were lent me from Gibraltar Hill, 
where the plant grows naturally ; this doth not ripen 
its feeds here, unlefs the fummers are warm •* and in 
hard winters the plants are generally killed, unlefs they 
are removed into fheltcr. 

The fixth fort will live through the winter in the open 
air, provided it is planted in a poor dry foil, and the 
fecond year it will perfect feeds 5 but as it is of a fliort 
duration, young plants lhould be annually raifed to 
fucceed the others. 

All the forts of Rue will live much. longer, and are 
lefs liable to be injured by froft in winter, when they 
grow in a poor, dry, rubbifliy foil, than in good 
ground for in rich moid land the plants grow very 
vigoroufiy in fummer, and arc fo replete with moifture, 
that a fmall froft will kill their tender Ihodts ; where- 
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as in poor dry ground, or when they grow, upon old 
walls* their growth will not be great, but their (hoots 
will be hard and compact, fo are more able to refill: 
the cold. 

The firft fort was formerly ufed to plant for edgings 
on the fides of borders ; it was then called Herb 
of Grace, but was by no means proper for this ufe, 
for the plants lhoot fo vigoroufiy^ that there is no 
keeping them within the bounds of an edging; 
befides, when they are kept clofely flieered, they 
appear to be very ragged and ftumpy, and then- 
roots fpread fo far as to exhauft the goodnefs of 
the foil, fo that the other plants would be deprived 
of their nouriflimenr, which reafons have caufed 
them to be wholly neglected for this purpofe ; lb that 
at prefent they are chiefly cultivated for medicinal 
ufe, or to furnifh the balconies for the citizens in the 
fpring, efpccially that with a variegated leaf. 
RUTA CANINA. See Scrophularia. 

R U T A MURARI A, Wall-rue, or white Maiden- 
hair. 

This plant is found growing out of the joints of old 
walls in divers parts of England, where it is gathered 
for medicinal ufe ; but as it cannot be cultivated in 
gardens, fo as to grow to advantage, I fhall not fay 
any thing more of it in this place. 
RUYSCHIANA. Boerh. Ind alt. 1. p. 172. Dra- 
cocephalum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 648. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is fabulous* and is cut into five fegmcnls at the top* the 
upper one being broader and blunter than the other •* it is 
of the lip kind* having one petal which has a tube longer 
than the empalement. The chaps are large and fwelling 5 
the upper lip is erect and arched •* it is gently indented at 
the top i the lower lip is trifid •, the two fide fegmcnts are 
narrow* and ftand eretl * the middle is broad* reflexed* 
and indented at the point. It hath four ftamina* two of 
winch are long* and fttuatcd under the upper lip ; the 
other two are porter* and fttuated juft below them -* they 
are terminated by oblong fummits faftened in the middle : 
it has four germcn Jituated at the bottom of the em- 
palement* fupporting a flender flylc the length of the fta- 
mina* crowned by a bifid reflexed ftigma. The germcn 
afterward become four oblong feeds which ripen in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is joined to the Dracocephalum 
by Dr. Linnaius, which is ranged in the firft fedtion 
of his fourteenth clafs, containing the plants whofe 
flowers have two long and two fhortcr ftamina, and 
. are fucceeded by naked feeds ripening in the em- 
palement. 

The Species arc, 

1. Ruvschiana (Spicata) floribus fpicatis, foliis brac- 
teifque linearibus glabris indivifis. Ruyfchiana with 
fpihed flowers* linear leaves* and braflc<c which are fmooth 
and undivided: Ruyufchiana More caruleo magno. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 172. Ruyfchiana with a large blue 
flower. 

2. Ruyschiana (Laciniata) floribus fpicatis, foliis Ii- 
nearibus trifid is hirfutis. Ruyfchiana with fpiked flowers* 
and haiiy* linear* three-pointed leaves. Ruyfchiana 
hirfuta, foliis laciniatis. Amman. Ruth. 50. Hairy 
Ruyfchiana with jagged leaves. 

3. Ruvschiana (Verticillata) floribus axillaribus, foliis 
lanceolatis dentatis glabris. Ruyfchiana with flowers 
growing at the wings of the ftalks* and fmooth* indented* 
fpear-fheped leaves. Dracocephalon foliis ex lanceolato- 
Hnearibus rarius dentatis fpinulofis, floribus gcmellis. 
Gmel. Dragon* s-bcad with linear fpear-fhaped leaves 
which are rarely indented* and fomewhat prickly* and 
flowers growing by pairs. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Auftria and Hun- 
gary ; this hath a perennial root, and an annual 
flalk, which is four-cornered, and riles about two 
feet high, garnifhed with two fmooth linear leaves 
at each joint, about one inch long, and one-eighth 
of an inch broad, with a deep furrow along the 
middle ; and at each joint, at the other fides of the 

ftalk. 
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ftalk, come out two or three very narrow fmall 
leaves of the lame fhape. The Cowers are produced 
in whorled fpikes at the top of the ftalks, having 
fmall narrow leaves under each whori. The flowers 
have tu bulous empalements of one leaf, which are 
cut into five legments at the top, four of which are 
narrow, and end in acute points ; the other, which 
is on the upper fide of the Mower is broader, and is 
rounded at the point. The tube of the flower is 
longer than the empalement, and is fwelling and 
large at the chaps ; the upper lip is broad, erect, and 
arched over the tube ; the lower lip is fhorter, and 
has two lhort fide legments which are erect, but 
the middle fegment is broad, rounded, and indented 
at the point, and is reflexed hack to the tube. It has 
four ftamina which lie clofe under the upper lip, 
and are arched in the fame manner ; two of thefe 
are as long as the ftyle, which Itands in the fame 
pofition ; the other two are fhorter, and are fituated 
jull below the other ; they are terminated by ob- 
long fummits, which are fattened in the middle to 
the Ham in a. The ltyle is crowned by a bifid, re- 
flexed, narrow ftigma the flowers appear in June, 
and are of a line blue colour ; thefe are each fuccceded 
by four oblong feeds, which ripen in the empalement. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this was 
lent me by the late Dr. Amman, who was profeflbr 
of botany at Peterfburgh ; it hath a perennial root. 
The ftalks are four-cornered, hairy, and rife a foot 
and a half high, feuding out feveral iide branches, 
which are garniflied with hairy linear leaves, cut into 
three parts j the flowers grow in lhort whorled fpikes 
at the end of tl^e ftalk, having fome very narrow 
leaves under each whorl •, the tube of the flower is 
longer, and more equal in fize than that of the for- 
mer, and the middle fegment of the lower lip is not 
fo much reflexed. In other refucds, the flowers arc 
the fame as thofe of the former. 

The third fort grows naturally in Tartary ; this hath 
a perennial root, and annual ftalks which do not grow 
erect like the firft, but fpread nearer to an horizon- 
tal pofition ; they divide into feveral branches, which 
have two large leaves oppofite at each joint, and four 
fmaller, two on each fide between the larger j they 
arc fmooth, have fliarp indentures on their edges, 
and Hand erect. The flowers come out from the 
fide of the ftalks at the bafe of the leaves, two or 
three {landing together on each fide the ftalk ; their 
empalements are purple, and are cue into Ave acute 
fegments at the top, the upper lip having three broad, 
and the lower two narrower. The upper lip of the 
flower is broad, indented at the point, and erect •, 
the lower is trifid, but the middle fegment is not fo 
much reflexed as that of the firft fort, and the flowers 
are of a paler blue than thofe. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
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This name was given to this genus of plants by the" 
learned Dr. Boerhaave, profeflbr of botany at Ley- 
den, in honour of Dr. Ruyfch, who was profeflbr of 
anatomy and botany at An j fee r Jam. 
The plants are propagated by feed, which fhould be 
fown the latter end of March, in a bed of frefli 
light earth in an open expofure, and in about five or 
fix weeks after the plants will appear, when they 
fhould be carefully cleared from weeds ; and if the 
fcafon Ihould prove dry, they muft be refrefhed now 
and then with water, which will greatly promote their 
growth. When the plants are about two inches high, 
they Ihould be carefully tranfplanred into a bed or bor- 
der of frefli, light, undunged earth, obferving to lhade 
them from the fun until they have taken root, as alio 
to refrefti them from the fun until they are well efta- 
blifhed in this bed ; after which time they will re- 
quire no farther care, but ro keep them conftantly 
clear from weeds till Michaelmas, when they are to 
be removed into the places where they are defigned 
to remain for good. 

When the plants are firft tranfplanted from the feed- 
bed into the nurfery-bed, they Ihould be planted 
about fix inches afunder every way, which will be 
fufficient room for them the firlt feafon ; and this 
will admit of the hoe to come between the plants 
to deftroy the weeds, which is by much a better me- 
thod than pulling out the weeds by hand, and is 
much fooner performed. For as the hoe ftirs the 
ground between the plants, it not only cuts dowr* 
the weeds which were up and vifible, but alfo de- 
ftroys all thofe whofe feeds were fprouted, and would 
have foon after appeared ; fo that one hoeing, if 
well performed, and in dry weather, will more ef- 
fectually deftroy the weeds, than two hand-weedings 
would do, were -they performed ever fo carefully 
befides, the ftirring the ground is of great fervice to 
the plants. 

At Michaelmas, when the plants are tranfplanted for 
good, they Ihould be carefully taken up with balls 
of earth to their roots •, and they muft be planted in 
the middle of the borders in the pleafure-garden, in 
frefli light earth, intermixing them with other hardy 
plants of the fame growth, where they will make a 
pretty appearance when they are in flower, and will 
continue three or four years j and in fome poor ftony 
foils I have known the roots live fix or feven years, 
but thefe did not produce fo large fpikes of flowers, 
as thofe which were younger and more vigorous plants. 
Therefore, as thefe plants do not continue many 
years, it will be proper to raife a fupply of young 
plants to fuccecd them, for the old plants will pro- 
duce feeds plentifully, which are ripe the latter end 
of Auguft or the beginning of September, when they 
fhould be gathered in dry weather, and kept in a 
warm dry room till the time for fowing them. 
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A BIN A. See Juniperus. 
SACCHARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 68. 
Arundo. C. B.P. 18. The Sugar Cane. 
The Characters arc, 
// hath no empalement \ but a woolly down longer than the 
flower inclofes it. The flower is bivalve 5 the valves are 
oblong* acute-pointed, concave and chaffy. It has three 
kair-like flamina the length of the valves* terminated by 
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oblong fummits, and an awl-Jbaped germ en fupporting two 
rough ftyles crooned by fingle ftigmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oblong acute-pointed feed, invefted by 
the valves. 

w 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnxus's third clafs, which includes the plants 
whofe flowers have three ftamina and two ftyles. 

We 
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We have but one Species of this genus at pre fen t, 
viz. 

Saccharum (QJJicinarum) floribiis paniculatis. Hort. 
CliiF. 26. Sugar Cane with flowers growing in panicles. 
Arundo faccharifera. C. B. P. 18. The Sugar Cane. 
This plant grows naturally in both Indies, and is 
there cultivated alfo for its juice, which, when boiled, 
affords that fweet fait which is called Sugar. 
The Canes were formerly cultivated in the fouth of 
France for the fame purpofe, but it was in fin all quan- 
tities only, for in fharp winters they were killed, un- 
lefs they were covered, fo that they had only the 
fummer for their growth, which was too fhort time 
for their getting lufficient ftrength to produce Sugar 
enough to anfwer the expence, fo the planting of 
thefe Canes there has been long difcontinued ; they 
were alio planted in feveral parts of Spain before 
they were introduced to France, and are at prefent 
cultivated in plenty in Andalufia, from whence 
great quantities cf Sugar are annually fent to Madrid, 
but there are few now planted in the other parts of 
Spain. 

The root of this plant is jointed like thole of the 
other forts of Cane or Reeds, from which a rife four, 
five, or more moots in number, proportionable to the 
age or itrength of the root. Thefe rife eight or ten 
feet high, according to the goodnefs of the ground in 
which they grow ; for in fome moid rich foils there 
have been Canes meafurcd, which were near twenty 
feet long ^ but thefe were not near fo good as thofe 
of middling growth, as they abounded with juice, 
which had but a fmall quantity of the eflential falc in 
it, fo that the expence of fuel and trouble of boiling, 
was more than the Sugar would defray. The Canes 
' are jointed, and thefe joints are more or lefs diftant 
from each other, in proportion to the foil. The leaves 
are placed at each joint, and the bafe or lower part 
of the leaf embraces the ftalk or Cane to the next 
joint above its infertion, before it expands ; thefe 
are three or four feet long from the joint where 
they unfold to their point, according to the vigour of 
the plant ; they have a deep whitifh furrow, or hol- 
lowed midrib, which is broad, and prominent on the 
under fide ; the edges of the leaves are thin, and arm- 
ed with fmall fharp teeth, which are fcarce to be 
difecrned by the naked eye, but will cut the fkin of 
a tender hand if it be drawn along it. The flowers 
are produced in panicles at the top of the ftalks ; thefe 
are from two to three feet long, and are compofed of 
many fpikes, which are nine or ten inches long, and 
are again fubdivided into fmaller fpikes j thefe have 
long down which inclofe the flowers, fo^as to hide them 
from fight ; afterward the germen becomes an ob- 
long-pointed feed, which ripens in the valves of the 
flower. 

This plant is preferred by way of curiofity in feveral 
gardens in England, but being too tender to thrive 
here, unlefs it is preferved in a warm ftove, fo it can- 
not be brought to any great perfection. I have feen 
lbme of the plants growing which were feven or 
eight feet high, and at the bottom as large as a com- 
mon walking Cane, but they have not produced 
their panicles of flowers here. 

It is here propagated by flips taken from the fides of 
the older plants j thofe which grow near the root and 
have fibres to them, will moft certainly grow ; fo that 
when the flioots are produced at fome diftance from 
the ground, the earth mould be raifed about them, 
that they may put out fibres before they are feparated 
from the mother plant. Thefe flips fhould be planted 
in pots filled with rich kitchen-garden earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, be- 
ing careful to (hade them from the fun until they have 
taken new root, after which they muft be treated in the 
fame way as other tender plants from the fame coun- 
tries. They mult be conftantly kept plunged in the 
tan-bed in the ftove 5 and as their roots increafe in 
fize, fb the plants lhould from time to time be fhifted 
into larger pots ; but this muft be done with caution, 
for if they are over-potted they will not thrive : they 
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will require to have water frequently in warm weather, 
but it muft not be given them iri too great plenty, es- 
pecially in cold weather. As the leaves of the plants 

decay, they fhould be cleared from about the ftalks ; 
for if theie are left to dry upon them, it will greatly 
retard their growth. The ftove in which this plant 
is placed, fhould be kept in winter to the fame tem- 
perature of heat as for the Pine-apple, and in hot 
weather there fhould be plenty of free air admitted to 
the plants, otherwife they will not thrive. 
I fliall here fubjoin fome account of the method of 
propagating and cultivating the Sugar Cane in Ame- 
rica, with fome obfervations and experiments which 
have been made by a few curious perfons in the Bri- 
tifh Illands, and fhall propofc fome farther trials t6 be 
there made, in the culture and management of this 
ufeful plant, which are founded upon the experience 
I have had in the culture of fome plants which are fi- 
milar in their growth with the Sugar Cane. 
The land which is moft proper for the growth of Su- 
gar Canes, is fuch as hath a fuflicient depth of foil, 
and is not too moift and ftrong, but rather Yighc and 
eafy to work ; for although ftrong moift ground will 
produce much taller and bigger Canes than the other, 
yet the quantity of Sugar will be much lefs, not near 
fo good, and will require a greater quantity of fuel, 
and a longer time to boil, before the Sugar can 
be made ; which is alfo the cafe with all frelh land, 
where there has not been any Canes growing before ; 
therefore many of the moft expert planters burn their 
land when it is firft cleared for planting of Canes, to 
abate its fertility ; but if when land is lirft cleared of 
the wood, and the roots of bad weeds, it is fown 
with Indigo, which fuch frefli ground will produce 
much better than the old, or fuch as has been long 
cultivated, there may be two or three crops of this 
taken, which will prepare the land for the Sugar 
Canes, without being at the trouble of burning it 
but the growing of Indigo has been fo little pra&ifed 
in the Britifh Iflands of America for many years paft, 
as to be efteemed unworthy the notice of a Sugar 
planter ; whereas if they would fometimes change 
their crops to other fpecies; they would loon find an 
advantage in the growth, not only of their Canes, 
but alfo of their other crops : however, the ufual 
practice is to continue the Canes always upon the 
fame land as long as it will produce them, without 
changing the fpecies, or allowing the ground a fal- 
low to reft and recover itfelf. By this method there 
are fome plantations fo much exhaufted, as that the 
crop of Sugar will fcarce defray the expence of culture. 
Another thing fhould always be obferved in the plant- 
ing of frefh land with Canes, which is to allow them 
more room than is generally done j for as the ground 
is ftrong, fo there will a greater number of fhoots 
come out from rach plant, and not having room to 
fpread at bottom, they will draw each other up to a 
great height, and be full of watery juice, the fun and 
external air being excluded from the Canes by the 
multiplicity of leaves, which are both abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to ripen and prepare the falts during the growth 
of the Canes. 

If the ground is proper for the Sugar Canes, and 
they are planted at a good diftance from each other, 
and the land is carefully managed, the fame planta- 
tion may be continued above twenty years without re- 
planting, and produce good crops the whole time ; 
whereas in the common method, they are generally 
replanted in fix or feven years, and in fome of the 
poor land they are continued but two or three. 
The Canes are in thofe warm countries propagated 
by cuttings or joints, of proper lengths ; thefe are 
from fifteen to twenty inches long, in proportion to 
the nearnefs of their joints or eyes. Thefe cuttings 
are generally taken from the tops of the Canes, juft 
below the leaves j but if they were chofen from the 
lower part of the Canes, where they are lefs fucculent 
and better ripened, they would not produce fb luxu- 
riant moots, and their juice would be lefs crude, and 
contain a greater quantity of falts, which will be ob- 
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tained by lefs boiling than thofe Canes in the clofe 
manner they are commonly planted: this is well 
known to the judicious to be the cafe, in moft kinds 
of vegetables and it is by thus carefully propagating 
all kinds of efculent plants, either in the choice of the 
beft feeds or cuttings, that moft of the kinds have 
been fo greatly improved of late years. 
The diftance which the Canes are ufually allowed in 
planting, »s from three to four feet, row from row, 
and the hills are about two feet afunder in the rows ; 
in each of thefe hills they plant from four to feven or 
eight cuttings, which is a very great fault, and is the 
caufe of molt of their blights fo much complained of 
lately ; for if all thefe grow, which is often the cafe, 
they rob each other of their nourifhment ; and if a 
dry feaibn happens before they have acquired ftrength, 
they are very Toon Hinted in their growth, and are 
then attacked by infefts, which fpread and multiply 
fo greatly, as to cover a whole plantation in a little 
time : when this happens, the Canes are feldom good 
after, fo that it will be the better way to root them 
entirely up when they are fo greatly injured, for they 
yery rarely recover this diforder ; for although the in- 
fecTs are not the caufe of the difeafe, yet they confirm j 
it, and caufe it to fpread. j 
Therefore, ifinfteadof planting Co many, there was 
but one good cutting planted in each hill, or to pre- 
vent mifcarriage, two at moft ; and if both fuccceded, 
the weakeft were drawn out foon after they had 
taken root, if will be found of great fervice to pre- 
vent thefe blights ; and although the number of 
Canes will not be near fo great from the fame fpace of 
ground, yet the quantity of Sugar will be full as much, I 
and will require little more than a fourth part of fuel I 
to boil it. I 
I have been a flu red by two of the moft fenfible and I 
judicious planters of Sugar in America, that they have 
made fome experiments of the horfe-hoeing cukure 
for their Canes, which anfwered much beyond their 
expectations ; one of thofe gentlemen told me, he 
planted one acre in the middle of a large piece of 
Canes, in rows at five feet afunder, and the hills were 
two feet and a half diftant, and but one cutting to li 
each hill. The ground between the rows was from r 
time to time ftirred. with the horfe plough, todeftroy I! 
the weeds and earth the plants ; with this culture the I 
Canes were double the fize of thofe in the lame piece, I 1 
which were cultivated in the ufual way and when || 
the Canes were cut, thofe which had been thus plant- Ij 
ed and managed were ground and boiled feparately ; l| 
the produce of Sugar was full as great as the beft acre | : 
in the fame pjecc, and thcexpence of boiling was little 
more than a fixth part of the other, and he fold the ; 
Sugar for fix fhillings per hundred weight more than |! 
he could get for the ether. Jj 
The time for planting the Canes is always in the 
rainy feafons, and the fooner they are planted after the 
rains have begun to fall, the more time they will 
have to get ftrength before the dry weather fits in ; 
for when they have put out good roots, and are well 
eftablifhed in the ground, they will not be fo liable to 
fuffer by the drought, as thofe which have but newly I 
taken root. I 
The fcafon being come -for planting, the ground I 
fhould be marked out by. a line, that the rows, of j 
Canes may be ftrait, and at equal, diftances,; but flrft I 
. it will be proper to divide the piece into lands of fixty I 
or feyenty feet broad, leaving intervals between each \ 
of about fifteen feet; thefe will be found of great ufe r 
when the Canes are cut, for roads in which the car- |j 
riages may pafs to carry off the Canes to the mill ; ■ 
for where there is not fuch provifion made, • the car- I 
riages are obliged to pafs over the heads of the, Canes j 
to their no. fmall prejudice : befides, by thefe. inter- 1 . 
vals, the fun and air will have freer pafiage between I j 
the Canes, wjicreby they will be better ripened,' and I j 
their juice will , be fuller of falts ; therefore when the I j 
Canes are ground, they will not require fo much fuel \ 
to boil their juice. The middle of. thefe, intervals ! 
may be planted with Yams, Potatoes, or other efcu- j | 
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lent plants, which may be taken off before the Canes 
are cut, that the paffages may be clear for the car- 
riages ; but a path fliould be left on the fides of each 
land, for the more convenient riding or walking of 
the overfeer of the plantation, to view and obferve 
how the labour is performed. 

The common method now praclifed in planting of 
the Canes is, to make a trench with a hoe, which is 
performed by hand ; into this one negro drops the 
number of cuttings intended for planting, at the dif- 
tance the hills are defigned ; thefe are by other ne- 
groes placed in their proper pofition, then the earth is 
drawn about the hills with a hoe, all this is performed 
by hand but if the right ufe of ploughs was well 
known in thofe countries, the work might be much 
better performed, and for lefs than half the ex- 
ence ; therefore inftead of making a trench with a 
oe, a deep furrow is made with a plough, and the 
cuttings ^ properly laid therein, the ground will be 
deeper ftirred, and there will be more depth for placing 
the Canes. 

If the ground is to be afterward kept clean with the 
horfe hoe, the rows of Canes mould be planted five 
feet afunder, that there may be room for the horfe 
and plough to pafs between them ; and the diftance of 
the hills from each other fhould be two feet and a 
half, and but one Cane fhould be permitted to re- 
main in each hill. After the Canes are planted and 
have made fome fhoots, the fooner the horfe plough 
is ufed the better will the Canes thrive, and the 
ground will be eafier kept clean from weeds ; for if 
thefe arc torn up when they are young, they will pre- 
fently die ; whereas when they are fuffered to grow 
large before they are difturbed, they are with great 
difficulty deftroyed. 

As the growth of the Canes is promoted according 
to the cleannefs of the ground, fo there cannot be 
too much care taken to keep the Canes perfe&ly 
clear of weeds and the beginning of this work foon 
will render it lefs troublefome, and it may be per- 
formed at a lefs expence, than when it is negleded 
for fome time. When this is performed with' a 
plough, the earth in the interval fhould be thrown up 
to the rows of Canes, firft on one fide of the row, 
being careful not to difturb the roots of the Canes, as 
alfo not to bury their new fhoots ; and in the fecond 
operation, the earth fhould be turned over to the 
other fide of the rows, with the fame care as before. 
By this turning and ftirring of the land, it will be 
rendered loofer, and the earthing of the plants will 
greatly ftrengthen them ; fo that from each hill there 
will be as many fhoots produced as can be well nou- 
rifhed, and the fun and air will have free ingrefs 
among the rows, which will be of the greateft fervice 
to the Canes. 

When the Canes are from feven to ten feet high, and 
of a proportionable fize, the fkin fmooth, dry, and 
brittle, if they are heavy, their pith gray, or inclina- 
ble to brown, the juice iweet and glutinous, they are 
efteemed in perfection. 

The time for cutting of the Canes is ufually after they 
have grown fix months ; but there ftiould not be a 
fixed period for this, for in fome feafons and in diffe- 
rent foils, there will be more than a month's difference 
in their maturity; and thofe who have made the ex- 
periments of cutting their Canes before they were ripe, 
and letting others ftand till after they were ripe, have 
found the Sugar made from the latter, was much 
finer than that of the former, though the quantity 
was not quite fo great ; however, it will always be beft 
to let them ftand till they are in perfection before they 
are cut, but not longer. 

They, have alfo found thofe Canes which are cut to- 
ward the end of the dry feafons, before the rains be- 
gin to fall, have, produced better Sugar than thofe 
which are. cut in the rainy feafons, when they are 
more. replete with watery juice; and there has been 
much lefs expence of fuel to boil it, which is a ma- 
terial, article in large plantations ; therefore the better 

the Canes are nourifhed in their growth, and the more 
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air and fun is admitted to pals between the rows, the 
lefs expencc h will be in the boiling and preparing of 
the Sugar. 

In the boiling of Sugar, they ufe a mifcture of wood 
afhes and lime, which is called ternper, Without which 
the Sugar will not granulate. The quantity- of this 
mixture is proportioned to the quality of the ground 
on which the Canes grew. 

SAFFRON. See Crocus. 

SAGE. See Salvia. 

S A G I T T A R I A. Lin. Gen. Plant, 946. Sagitta. 
Dillen. Gen. 4. Ranunculus. Tourn. Irift. R. H. 287. 
Arrow-head. 

The Characters are, 
It hath male and female flowers on the fame plant , the 
' wale flowers have a permanent empalement of three oval 
concave leaves \ they have three roundifli petals which 
fpread open, and are larger than the empalement, and 
ma7ty awl-Jhaped ftamina colleeJed in a heady terminated 
by ere SI fummits. The female flowers are Jitudted below 
the male ; thefe have a three- leaved empalement, and three 
petals as the male, but no Jlamina ; they have many com- 
prejfed gcrmen collected in a head* fitting upon very fhort 

ftyles, and have permanent acute Jligm as. The ger men af- 
terward become oblong compreffed feeds having longitudinal 
borders, and are collected in globular heads. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth fe&ion 
of Linnasus's twenty-fint clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flow crs on the 
fame plant, whofe male flowers have many ftamina. 

The SpEdES are, 
Sacittarta (Sagittifolia) foliis omnibus fagittatis 
acutis petiolis longiflimis. Arrow-head with all s the 
leaves arrow-pointed, and long foot-ftalks. Sagitta aqua- 
tica major. C. B. P. The greater Arrow-head. 
Sagittaria {Minor) foliis fagittatis fpatiilifque, pe- 
tiolis Iongioribus. Arrow-bead with arrow-pointed and 
Jpattle-Jhaped leaves, having longer foot-ftalks. Sagitta 
aquatica foliis variis. Loefl. Pruflf. 234. IVater Arrow- 
head with variable leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in ftanding waters in 
moft parts of England ; the root is compofed of ma- 
ny ftrong fibres, which ftrike deep into the mud 5 
the foot-ftalks of the leaves are in length proporti- 
onable to the depth of the water in which they grow, 
fo they are fometimes almoft a yard long ; they are 
round, thick, and fungous ; the leaves which float 
upon the water are lhaped like the point of an ar- 
row, the two ears at their bafe fpreading, wide afun- 
der, and are very fharp-pointed. The flowers are 
produced upon long (talks Which rife above the leaves, 
and ftand in whorls round them at the joints ; they 
have each three broad white petals which fpread 
open, and in the middle is a duller of ftamina with 
purple fummits. It flowers in July. The flowers 
are fucceeded by rough heads, containing many fmall 
feeds. 

The fecond fort grows plentifully in ftanding waters 
near Paris, but has not been found wild in England. 
This never grows fo large as the former ; the leaves 
vary greatly, fbmc of them are oblong, round-point- 
ed, and lhaped like afpatula ; others are arrow-point- 
ed, but thefe have their points lefs acute than thofe 
of the former, and the flowers are final ler, in which 
it differs from the former ; and as all the plants where 
this grows retain dieir difference, fo it may be fup- 
pofed a different fpecies. 

There is alfo a third fort mentioned by Dr. Plukenet, 
under the title of Sagitta aquatica omnium minima, 
or the leaft Arrow-head. This grows plentifully on 
the borders of the Thames about Lambeth, and alfo 
at Chelfea ; the foot-ftalks of the leaves of this are 
very fhort, the leaves are much lefs, and the {talks 
which fupport the flowers are alfo very fhort ; but 
thefe differences may be occafioned by the fituation 
of their growth, for it is always found growing in 
the mud, which the water ebbs from every tide, -fo 
it is only covered in high Water, which may ftint 
the growth of the plants, and give them this ap- 
pearance. 
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S A !L 1 C AJfc.1 A. See ^y'thrum. 
SALICORNIA. Tourn. Cor. App. £1. tab. 485; 
Lih. Gen. Plant. 16. Jointed Glaftwor't, or Saltwort; 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a rugged, /welling, four-cornered em- 
palement, which is permanent. It has no petals and hut 
one Jlamina the length of the impalement, crowned by an 
oblong twin fumfnit, and an oblong, oval germenfupport- 
ing a Jingle ftyle, crowned by abifidftigma. 'Tbegerjnen 

'afterward becomes a Jingle feed, inclofed in the Jwelling 
impalement. 

This genus of plants Dr. Linnaeus places in the firft 
fe&ion of his firft clafs, ^yhich contains thofe. plant9 
whofe flowers have but one ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are^ 

1. Sal 1 corn i a (Fruticofa) articulis apice craflioribua 
obtufis. Liri. Mat. Med. 8. 'jointed Glaffwori, with 
thick obtufe point's. Kali, genicuiatum. Ger. Emac. 
535. Common joihted Slajjwort. 

2. Salicornia {Pcrenne) articulis apice acutioribus, 
caule fruticofo ramofo. Glaffworl with acute, points to 
the joints, and a fltrubby branching ftalk. Kali geni- 
cuiatum perenne rriiticofius, procumbens. iiaii Syh. 

Ed. 2. p. 67. Trailing, flmtbby, perennial* jointed 

Glaffwort. 

The firft fort grows plentifully in moft of the falt- 
marflies which are overflowed by the tides, in many 
parts of England. This is a trailing plant, -with 
thick, fucculent, jointed ftalks, which trail upon the 
ground, and divide into feveral branches. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the joints toward 
the extremity of the branches, which are fmali, and 
fcarce difcernible by the naked eye. It flowers the 
latter end of July,- and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally jn Sheepey. Ifland ; 
this hath a ftirubby branching ftalk about fix inches 
loncj the points of the articulations are acute, , the 
ftalks branch from the bottom, and form a kind, of 
pyramid ; they are perennial, arid produce their flow- 
ers in the fame manner, as the former. 
'the inhabitants near the Jea-coaft where thefe plants 
grow, cut them up toward the latter end of fumrtien, 
when they are fully grown ; and aftjer. having dried 
them in the' fun, tliey burn them- for their allies, which 
are ufed in making of gl'afs ahef (pfip. ^hefe herbs 
are, by the country people, called Kelp, arid arepro- 
mifcuoufly gathered for ufe. s . 

From the afhes of thefe plants is extracted the fata 
called fal kali, or alkali, which is much ufed by the 
chemifts. 

The manner of gathering and burning of thefe herbs 
is mentioned under the article of Salsola, fo I mall 
not repeat it in this place. 

In fome parts of England thefe herbs are gathered ;and 
pickled for Samphire, though that is a very different 
plant from eithe- of thefe. 
SALIX. Tourn. Inft. H. 590. tab. 364. £m- 
Gen. Plant. 976. [takes its name from faiio, to leap 
or dance, becaufe of its quick growth.} The Sallow, 
or Willow- tree ; in French, Saule. 
The Characters are, 

• - - 9 « 

It hath male and female flowers upon fepar ate plants ; the 
male flowers are difpofed in one common, oblong, imbri- 
cated katkin. The fcales have each one oblong fpreadipg 
flower, which has ho petal, but a cylindrical rteftarious 
gland in the center. It has two flender ereti ftamina^ 
terminated by twin fummits having four cells. The fe- 
male flowers are difpofed in hat kins as the male ; thefe 
have neither petals or ftamina, but an oval narrowed 
ger men, fcarce diftinguifhable from the ftyle, crowned by* 
two bifid ereel ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval awl-fhaped capfule with one cell, opening with 
two valves* containing many fmall oval feeds, crowned 
with hairy down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linnams's twenty- fecond; clafs,; which_ contains? 
thofe plants which have male and female flowers' on 
feparatc plants, whofe male flowers have two* {lamina* 
There are' feveral' fpecies of this genus which. gpoW 
naturally in thc J northcrn parts of Europe, of little or 
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no ufc, being low creeping Ihrubs, many of them (el- 
dom rifing a foot high, fo are never cultivated, there- 
fore I (hall pafs them over, and only .enumerate thofe 
which are planted for ufc. 

The Species are, 

1. Sal. ix {Alba) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis ferratis 

utrinque pubefcentibus, ferraturis infimis glandulofis. 
Hort. Cliff. 473. Willow with fpear-fhaped* acute- 
pointed* fawed leaves* which are downy on both fides* 
end glands below the faws. Salix vulgaris alba, arbo- 
refcens. C. B. P. 453. Common white Tree Willow. 

2. Salix (Triandra) foliis ferratis glabris, floribus trian- 
dris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1015. Willow with fmootb fawed 
leaves* and flowers having three ftamina. Salix folio 
auric ulato fplendente flexilis. Raii Hi(L 1420. Willow 
with lucid eared leaves and flexible branches. 

3. Sal. ix {Pentandra) foliis ferratis glabris, flofculis 
pentandris. Hort. Cliff. 454. Willow with fmootb faw- 
ed leaves* and flowers having five ftamina. Salix folio 
laureo feu lato glabro odorato. Raii Hift. 1420. 
Willow with a Bay leaf or broad-leaved* fmootb* fweet 
Willow. 

4. Sawx {Vitellina) foliis ferratis ovatis acutis glabris, 

ferraturis cartilagineis, petiolis callofo pun&atis. 

Hort. Upfal. 295. Willow with fmootb* oval* acute* 
fawed leaves* having cartilaginous indentures* and foot- 
flalks with callous punctures. Salix fativa lutea, folio 

crenato. C.B.P. 473. Tellow cultivated Willow with a 

crenated leaf 

5. Salix {Amygdalina) foliis ferratis glabris lanceolatis 
petiolatis, ftipulis trapeziformibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
83. Willow with fmootb* fpear-Jhaped* fawed leaves 
having foot -flalks* and trapezium-Jbaped ftipuhe. Salix 
folio amygdalino, utrinque virente aurito. C. B. P. 
43. Almond-leaved Willow with leaves which are eared* 
and green on both fides* 

6. Salix {Fragilis) foliis ferratis glabris ovato-lanceola- 
tis, petiolis dentato-glandulofis. Flor. Lapp. 349. 
Willozv with oval* fpear-Jhaped* fmootb* fawed leaves* 
and indented glandules to the foot-ftalk. Salix folio lon- 
go latoque fplendente fragilis. Raii Syn. 3. p. 448. 
T'be Crack Willow. 

7. Salix {Purpurea) foliis ferratis glabris lanceolatis, 
inferioribus oppofitis. H. Scan. 252. Willow with 
fmootb* fpear-fhaped* fawed leaves* the lower of which 
grow oppofite. Salix folio longo fubluteo non auricu- 
Tata, viminibus rubris. Raii Syn. The long-leaved red 
Willow. 

8. Salix {Viminalis) foliis fubintegerrimis lanceolato- 
linearibus longiflimis acutis fubtus lericeis, ramis 
virgatis. Flor. Suec. 813. Willow with the longeft* li- 
near* fpear-fhaped* acute leaves* which are almqft entire* 
and filky on their under fide* and rod-like branches. 
Salix foliis anguftis & longiffimis crifpis, fubtus al- 
bicantibus. J. B. 1. p. 212. Willow with the longeft* 
narrow* curled leaves* which are white on their under 
fide. 

9. Salix {Auriculata) foliis ferratis glabris lanceolatis, 
omnibus altcrnis. Willow with fmootb* fpear-Jhaped* 
fawed leaves* all growing alternate. Salix folio amyg- 
dalino utrinque aurito, corticem abjiciens. Raii Syn. 
3 . p. 448 . Almond-leaved Willow which is eared on both 
fides* and cafts its bark. 

10. Salix {Rubra) foliis integris, glabris lineari lanceola- 
' " tis acutis. Hudf. Flor. Angl. 364. Willow with linear* 

fpear-Jhaped, fmootb leaves. Salix mini me fragilis, fo- 
liis longiflimis, utrinque viridibus non ferratis. D. 
Sherard. Raii Syn. 2; p. 293. The leaft brittle Willow* 
, with very long, leaves which are green on both fides* and 
not fawed. • . 

11,. Salix (Babylonica) foliis ferratis glabris lineari-lan- 
ceolatfe, ramis pendulis. 'Hort: Cliff. 454. Willow 
irijb fmootb* fawed, linear* fpear-fhaped leaves* and 
hanging branches, . Salix Orientals, flagellis deorfum 
piilchrc peridentibus. Tourn. Cor; 41. . The Weeping 

Will<KV. 

i*. Salix {Helix) foliis ferratis glabris l^nceolato-linea- 
ribus, fuperioribusioppoGtis obliquis. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 83. Willow with linear* fpear.-Jbaped* fmottb* 

fwmed leaves* the upper of which are placed obliquely op- 
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pqftte. Salix humilior foliis anguftis fubca?ruleis ex 
adverfo binis. Raii Syn. 2. p. 297. The yellow Dwarf 
Willow. J 

13. Salix {Caprea) foliis ovatis rugofis, fubtus tornen- 
tofis undatis fuperne denticulatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 
83. Willow with oval rough leaves which are waved 
woolly on their under fide* and indented towards the top. 
Salix latifolia rotunda. C. B. P. 474. Broad round- 
leaved Willow* or Sallow. 

14. Salix {Acuminata) foliis oblongo -ovatis acuminatis 
rugofis fubtus tomentofis. Willow with oblong* oval* 
acute-pointed* rough leaves* which are woolly on their wi- 
der fide. Salix folio ex rotunditate acuminato. C. B. P. 
474. Willow with a rounded* acute-pointed leaf* or com- 
mon Sallow. 

The firft fort is the common white Willow, which- is 
frequently found growing on the fides of rivers and 
ditches in many parts of England. It grows to a lar#e 
fize, if the branches are not lopped off; the moots are 
covered with a fmooth, pale, green bark ; the leaves 
are fpear-fhaped^ between three and four inches long, 
and one broad in the middle, drawing to a point at 
each end ; they are very white on their under fide, 
and their upper fide is covered with fliort, white, 
woolly hairs, though not fo clofely as the under •, the 
katkins arefhort and pretty thick. The wood of this 
fort is very white, and polifhes fmooth. 
The fecond ftrt grows to be a large tree, the young 
branches are covered with a grayifh bark ; the leaves 
are fmooth, of a lucid green, ending in acute points ; 
they are eared at their bafe, and fawed on their edges, 
and are green on both fides ; the branches grow pretty 
erect and are flexible, fo this is frequently planted in 
Ofier-grounds for the bafket- makers. The katkins 
of this are long, narrow, and the fcales open, and are 
acute-pointed. 

The third fort hath thick ftrong fhoots, covered with 
a dark green bark ; the leaves are broad, rounded at 
both ends; they are very fmooth, fawed on their 
edges, and when rubbed have a grateful odour. It is 
fometimes called the Bay-leaved Willow, and at others 
the Sweet Willow ; it grows quick, and is a tree of 
middling fize ; the branches are brittle, fo arc not 
proper for many purpofes. 

The fourth fort has (lender tough (hoots, which are of 
a yellow colour ; the leaves are oval, acute-pointed, 
fmooth, and fawed on their edges ; the faws are car- 
tilaginous, and the foot-ftalks of the leaves have cal- 
lous punctures. This is very pliable, fo is much plant- 
ed in the Ofier-grounds for the bafket-makers, but it 
never grows to a large fize. 

The fifth fort grows to a pretty large fize ; the (hoots 
are erect, they are covered with a light green bark ; 
the leaves are fp ear -fh aped, about two inches and a 
half long, and three quarters of an inch broad in the 
middle, drawing to a point at both ends ; they are of 
a lucid green on both fides, fawed on their edges, 
Handing upon (hort foot-italks ; they have (lipids in 
form of a trapezium, at the bafe of the foot-ftalk. 
The twigs of this fort , are flexible, and fit for the ufe 
of bafket-makers. 

The fixth fort grows to a middling fize ; the (hoots of 
this are very brittle, fo are unfit for the ba(ket-makers, 
and are covered with a brownifli bark ; the leaves 
are near five inches long and one broad ; they are of 
a lucid green on both fides, and are fawed on their 
edges ; the katkins are long and (lender, and the fcales 
are pretty long, acute -pointed, and ftand open. It is 
commonly called Crack Willow, from the branches 
being very brittle. 

The feventh fort is a tree of middling fize; the 
moots arc very pliable, and fit for the bulket makers, 
fo is much planted in the Ofier-grounds ; they are of 
a reddifli colour ; the leaves arc fpcar-ihaped, fmooth, 
and fawed on their edges ; thofe on the lower part of 
the branches are placed oppofite, but on the upper 
they are alternate, and are of a yellowifh green. 
The eighth fort makes very long (hoots, but the tree 
feldom grows to a large fize ; the leaves are very long 
and entire, and are fet clofe upon the branches j they 

arc 
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are of a dark green on their upper fide, but are very 
woolly and white on their under, endingin acute points, 
and ftand upon very fhort foot-ftalks : the young 
branches of this fort are woolly, and their buds are 
very turgid. This is pretty much planted in the Ofier- 
grounds, for the ufe of bafket-makers. 
The ninth fort is a tree of middling growth ; it calls 
its bark annually ; the moots are brittle, they have a 
yellowifti bark ; the leaves are fpear-fhaped, and 
jawed on their edges ; they are eared on both fides 
at their bafe, and are all placed alternate, being of a ] 
light green on both fides. This fort is not very com- j 
monly cultivated, the twigs being too brittle. | 
The tenth fore hath very pliant branches, lb is much 
planted in the Oiler-grounds. The leaves of this are 
very long they are i pea r-fh aped and entire, and are 
green on both fides. It grows to a middling fize, if 
planted in moift land. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in the Levant, but 
has been feveral years cultivated in the Englifh gar- 
dens. This will grow to a middling fize ; the branches 
are long, flender, and hang down on every fide, lb 
form natural arches ; the leaves are narrow, ipear- 
fhaped, fmooth, and fawed on their edges. It is well 
known in the gardens, by the title of Weeping 
"Willow. 

The twelfth fort is a tree of lower, growth ; the 
branches of this are erect. ; the leaves are fmooth, 
narrow, fpear-fhaped, and fawed on their edges ; they 
are of a dark or bluifh green, and toward the upper 
part of the branches are placed oppofite. It is found 
by the fide of ditches in many parts of England. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally upon dry land, 
and on high fituations, but rarely is fcen of a large 
fize ; the bark is of a gray dark colour, and fmooth 
the branches are brittle, fo are unfit for bafket- makers, 
but it is frequently cultivated in hedges, and for fuel 
in many parts of England : it is called Mountain 
Ofier. The leaves are oval, rough, and woolly, and 
arc indented toward the top ; they are about an inch 
and a half long, and one inch broad, rounded at both 
ends, and have moi e foot-ftalks. There is a variety 
of this in the gardens with variegated leaves. 
The fourteenth fort is the common Sallow j this 
differs from the lair, in having longer leaves which 
end in acute points ; they are woolly on their under 
fide, and fit clofe to the branches ; they are not dif- 
tinguilhed by the farmers, who cultivate them 
equally. 

There are fome other forts of Willows which are 
planted in the Ofier-grounds, and are diftinguiflied 
by the bafket-makers and dealers in them, under ti- 
tles which they have applied to them, which are little 
known to others ; thefe are annually cut down, and 
always kept low, but when they are not cut down, 
and have room to grow, will rife to a confiderable 
height, and fome of them will become large trees ; 
fo that they may be planted for the fame purpofes as 
the flrft fort, and will make a variety when intermix- 
ed with it, though they are commonly cultivated for 
their twigs, which produce good profit to the owner 
of the land. 

All the forts of Willows may be eafily propagated by 
planting cuttings or fets, cither in the fpring or au- 
tumn, (but the fpring is the fureft feafon) which rea- 
dily take root, and are of a quick growth. Thofe 
forts which grow to be large trees, and are cultivated 
for their timber, are generally planted from fets, 
which are about (even or eight feet long ; thefe are 
fharpened at their larger end, and thruft into the 
ground by the fides of ditches and banks, where the 
ground is moift: j in which places they make a con- 
fiderable progfefs, and are a great improvement to 
fuch eftates, becaufe their tops will be fit to lop eve- 
ry frxth or leventh year. This is the ufual method 
now practifed in moft parts of England, where the 
trees aref cultivated, as they are generally intended for 
prefent profit* but if they are defigned for large trees, 
or are cultivated for their wood, they fhould be 
planted in a different manner j for thofe which are 



planted from fets of feven or eight feet long always 
lend out a number of branches toward the top, which 
fpread, and form large heads fit for lopping, but 
their principal ftem never advances in height ; there* 
fore, where regard is paid to that, they fhould be 
propagated by (hort young branches, which mould 
be put almoft their whole length in the ground, leav- 
ing only two, or at moft but three buds out of the 
ground ; and when thefe have made one year's (hoot, 
they Ihould be all cut off, except one of the ftrongeft: 
and beft fituated, which muft be trained up to a Hem, 
and treated in the fame way as timber trees. If thefe 
are planted with fuch defign, the rows fhould be eight 
feet afunder, and the ftts four feet diftance in the 
rows ; by planting them fo clofe, they will naturally 
draw each other upward, and, when they are grown 
fo large, as to cover the ground and meet, they 
Ihould be gradually thinned, fo as at the laft to leave 
the rows about twelve feet afunder, and the plants in 
the rows eight. If they are fo treated, the trees will 
grow to a large iiz^, and rife with upright ftems to 
the height of forty feet or more. 
When thele cuttings are planted, it is ufual to fharp- 
en thofe ends to a point which are put into the 
ground, for the better thrufting of them in ; but the 
beft way is to cut them horizontally juft below the 
bud or eye, and to make holes with an iron inftrument 
in the ground where each cutting is to be planted, and 
when they are put in, the ground ihould be prefled 
clofe about the cuttings with the heel to fettle it, and 
prevent the air from penetrating deep into the ground. 
The after care muft be to keep them clear from 
weeds the two firft feafons, by which time they will 
have acquired fo much ftrength, as to over-power 
and keep down the weeds ; they will alfo require fome 
trimming in winter to take off any lateral fhoots, 
which, if furTered to grow, would retard their up- 
right progrefs. 

There are great tracts of land in England fit for this 
purpofe, which at prefent produce little to the owners, 
and might, by planting of thefe trees, turn to as good 
account as the beft Corn land. The larger wood* if 
found, is commonly fold for making wooden heels 
for (hoes as alfo to turners for many kinds of light 
ware. 

The Sallows are commonly planted in cuttings made 
from ftrong fhoots of the former year, about three 
feet long •, thefe are commonly thruft down two feet 
deep into the ground, and are one foot above it. The 
cuttings fhould be placed about five feet row from 
row, and two feet afunder in the rows, obferving al- 
ways to plant the rows the fioping way of the ground 
(efpecially if the tides overflow the place ;) becaufe, 
if the rows are placed the contrary ways, all the filth 
and weeds will be detained by the fets, which will 
choak them up. 

The beft feafon for planting thefe cuttings in the 
Ofier-grounds is in February, for if they arc plant- 
ed fooncr, they are apt to peel, if it proves hard 
froft, which greatly injures them. Thefe plants are 
always cut every year, and, if the foil be good, they 
will produce a great crop, fo that the yearly produce 
of one acre has been often fold for fifteen pounds, 
but ten pounds is a common price, which is much 
better than Corn land ; fo that it is great pity thefe 
plants are not more cultivated, efpecially upon moift 
boggy foils, upon which few other things will thrive. 
ALSOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 275. Kali. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 247. tab. 128. Glaflwort - 9 in French, Soude. 

The Characters are, 
tte empalement of the flower is permanent ', and compofed 
of five oval obtufe leaves ; the flower has no petals, but 
bath five Jhort ftamina which are infer ted in the divifions 
of the petals \ it Bath a globular germen, with a Jhort two- 
pointed ftyky crowned by recurved Jligmas. The germen 
afterward becomes a globular capfule with one cell, wrap- 
ped up in the empalement incloftng one large feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnsus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 

11 T The 
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The Species are, x 

1. Salsola {Kali) herbacea decumbens, foliis fubola- 
tis fpinofis, calycibus marginatis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 222. Herbaceous trailing Salfola with awl-jhaped 
prickly leaves* and empalements proceeding from the jides 
of the ftalks. Kali fpinoium foliis crafiioribus & bre- 
vioribus. Tragum. Matth. 1035. Prickly Glajfwort 
with Jhorter and thicker leaves. 

2. Salsola (Tragus) herbacea erecta, foliis fubulatis 
fpinofis Iaevibus, calycibus ovatis. Herbaceous Salfola 
with aivUfloaped prickly leaves, and oval empalements. 
Kali fpinofum, foliis longioribus & anguftioribus. 
Tourn.Inft. R. H. 247. Prickly Glajfwort with longer 

and narrower leaves. 

3. Salsola (Soda) herbacea, foliis inermibus. Guett. 

Stamp. 426. Herbaceous Salfola with fmooth leaves. Ka- 
li majus coch leu to iemine. C. B. P. 287. Greater Glajf- 
wort with a cochlea ted leaf. 

4. Salsola (Vcrmiculata) frutefcens, foliis ovatis acutis 
carnofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 223. Shrubby Salfola with 
oval, flejhy, acute-pointed leaves. Kali fruticofum Hif- 
panicum, tamarifci folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 247. 
Shrubby Spamjh Glajfwort zvitb a 'Tamarijk leaf. 

5. Salsola (Rofacea) herbacea, foliis fubulatis mu- 
cronatis, calycibus cxplanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 222. 
Herbaceous Salfola with pointed awljhaped leaves, and 
fpreading empalements. Kali humile, alis purpureis 
fiorem rofaccum mentientibus. Buxb. Cent. 1. p. 9. 
Dwarf Glajfvort, having purple wings which refemble a 
Rofe flower. 

The firft fort grow snaturally in the falt-marfhes in di- 
vers parts of England ; it is an annual plant, which 
rifes about five or fix inches high, fending out many 
fide branches from the bottom, which fpread on every 
fide ; thefe are garnilhed with fliort awl-fhaped leaves 
which are flefhy, and terminate in acute fpines. The 
flowers arc produced from the fides of the branches, 
to which they fit clofe, and are encompafied by fliort 
prickly leaves •, they are fmall, and of an herbaceous 
colour. The feeds are wrapped up in the empale- 
mentofthe flower, and ripen in autumn, foon after 
which die plants decay. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the fandy fliores 
of the fouth of France, Spain, and Italy ; this is alfo 
an annual plant, which fends out many diffuled 
Italics a foot and a half long, which are garnifhed 
with linear leaves an inch long, ending with fharp 
fpines. The flowers come out from the fide of the 
italks in the fame manner as thofe of the former ; 
their empalements are blunt, and not fo clofely en- 
compafled with leaves as thofe of the other. 
The third fort rifes with herbaceous ftalks near three 
feet high, fending out hoaiy branches their whole 
length, which at bottom fpread out wide, but to- 
ward the top they are fhort. The leaves on the 
principal ftalk, and chofe on the lower part of the 
branches, arc long, (lender, and have no fpines ; thofe 
on the upper part of the ftalk and branches are (len- 
der, fliort, and crooked. At the bafe of the leaves 
are produced the flowers, which are fmall and hardly 
perceptible ; the empalement of the flower afterward 
encompafles the capfule, which contains one cochle- 
ated feed. This fort in warm countries produces its 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft ; but 
in this country the plants fcarce ever flower, unlefs 
the fummer is very warm. This plant is cultivated 
about Montpelier in falt-marflies, in order to make 
fal alkali. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this hath 
fhrubby perennial ftalks which rife three or four feet 
high, fending out many fide branches, which are gar- 
nifhed with flelhy, oval, acute-pointed leaves, coming 
out in clufters from the fide of the branches ; they are 
hoary, and have no ft iff prickles. The flowers are 
produced from between the leaves toward the ends of 
the branches j they are fo fmall as fcarce to be dis- 
cerned, unlefs they are clofely viewed. The feeds 
are like thofe of the other kinds. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Tartary ; this is an 
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annual plant whole ftalks are herbaceous, and fcl- 
dom rife more than five or fix inches high. The 
leaves are awl-ftiaped, ending in acute points ; the 
flowers are fmall, and of a Rofe colour, but foon fade ; 
the feeds are like thofe of the other forts; 
All the forts of Glafiwort are fometimes promifcu- 
oufly ufed for making the fal alkali, but it is the 
third fort which is cfteemed beft for this purpofe.. 
The manner of making it is as follows : having dug 
a trench near the fea, they lay laths acrofs it, on 
which they lay the herb in heaps, and having made a 
fire below, the liquor which runs out of the herbs 
. drops to the bottom, which at length thickening be- 
comes fal alkali, which is partly of a black, ^and 
partly of an A (h colour, very fharp and corrofive,*and 
of a faltilh tafte. This, when thoroughly hardened, 
becomes like a ftone, and is there called foude or 
fode. It is tranfported from thence to other coun- 
tries for making of glafs. 
SALT is a foffil body, fufible by fire, and congeala- 
ble again, in the cold, into brittle glebes orcryftals; 
foluble withal in water, fo as to difappear therein - y 
never malleable, and having fomething in it, which, to 
the organ of tafte, affords a fenfation of acrimony and 
fharpnefs. 

Dr. Grew fuppofes, That the chief governing prin- 
ciple in the juices of plants is the faline or Salt, 
which faline principle i c 10 be under flood as a gene- 
ral term. The vegetable Salts fcem to be four, viz. 
the nitrous, the acid, the alkaline, and the marine. 
The nitrous Salts feem by nature to be affigncd chiefly 
to the growth of plants, and the other three Salts are 
exhibited by the feveral ways of rcfolving the princi- 
ples of a plant. 

Salt is accounted a good drefling for cold lands, be- 
caufe the nature of it is fuch, that the drier and hot- 
ter it is- kept, the more it keeps its own body, and 
does not turn to water : but when it ftands in a cold 
moift place, in a little time it diflblves to water, and, 
when turned to water, is fit for the nourishment and 
feeding of plants, efpecially annuals. 
The reafon why Salt, viz. Salt water, is accounted a 
feeder of plants, is, that it has been often obferved 
that Salt falling on a board, &c. will be long drying ; 
and, if it has been dried by heat, dews, or rain, will 
make it moift again, and then it fteams forth, and 
that is it which nouriftics all plants j but, if it be up- 
on a hot and dry ground, late in the fpring, and dry 
weather comes, it does not, nor can yield its fleam 
or fume. 

Pigeons dung is by many efteemed good for cold lands, 
becaufc it is hotter and falter than any other dung, it 
being natural to pigeons to eat Salt, for they fly to 
the fea fide early on mornings to pick up the Salt, 
which the heat of the fun makes by drying up the 
Salt water, and leaves upon the fand. 
The Rev. Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treatife of Ve- 
getation, obferves, that plants are of a lefs durable 
texture, as they abound with a greater proportion of 
Salt and water, which is not fo ftrongly attracted as 
fulphur and air, fo they are the lefs able to endure the 
cold ; and, as plants arc obferved to have a greater 
proportion" of Salt and water in them in the fpring 
than in autumn, they are morceafily injured by cold 
in the fpring, than in a more advanced age, when 
their quantity of oil is increafed, with their greater 
maturity. 

"Whence we find, that nature's chief bufinefs in bring- 
ing the parts of a vegetable, elpecially its fruit and 
feed, to a maturity, is to combine together, in a due 
proportion, the more active a^id noble principles of 
fulphur and air, that chiefly conftitute oil, which in 
its moft refined ftate is never found without fome de- 
Tee of earth and Salt in it. 

'ommon Salt, if it could be obtained at a reafona- 

ble rate, would be an excellent drefling for moft 

lands, but the exorbitant duty which is laid upon it, 

renders it too expenfive to be ufed for this purpofe, 

fo that it is heedlefs to mention its ufefulnefs. 

SALVIA. 
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SALVIA. Tourn. Inft. R. Hi 180. tab. 83. Liri. 
Gen. Plant. 36. [fo called from falvus, or falus vitse, 
1. e. the health of life.] Sage in French, Sauge. 

The Characters are, 
The empaiement of the flower is tubulous* of one leaf* 
flriated* and large at the month* where it is cut into 
four parts. . The flower is of the lip kind* of one petal* 
the lower part is tubulous* the upper is large and com- 
preffed ; the upper lip is concave* incurved* and indented 
at the point \ the lower lip is broad and trifid, the mid- 
die fegment being large* roundifh* and indented. It has two 
jhort ftamina which jiand tranfverfe to the lip* and are 
fixed, in the middle 10 the tube* to wbofe tops are fixed 

. glands* upon the upper fide of which Jit the fummits ; it 
has a four-pointed germen fupporting a long Jlender ftyle* 
fituated between the ftamina* crowned by a bifid ftigma. 
The germen afterward becomes four roundifh feeds which 
ripen in the empaiement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fedtion of 
Linnaius's fecond clafs, wiich includes thofe plants 
whofe llowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. To 
this genus he has added the Horminum and Sclarea 
of Tournefbrt, which, according to his fyl\em* may 
be joined together ; but as there is a difference in 
the lips of the flowers, I have chofen to keep the three 
. genera diftincl:, becaule they have always been known 
by their different titles both in the gardens and fliops. 
The Species are, 

1. Salvia {Officinalis) foliis lanceolatis-ovatis integris 
crcnulatis, floribus verticillato-fpicatis. Sage with 
fpcfir-fjjaped* oval* entire leaves, which are flight ly ere- 
nated on their edges* and flowers growing in whorled 
fpikes. Salvia major. C B. V. The greater Sage. 

2. Salvia (Tomentofa) foliis infimis cordatis, fummis 
oblongo-ovatis ferratis tomentofis, floribus verticillato- 
fpicatis. Sage with heart-fhaped lower leaves, the upper 
are oblong* oval* fawed* and woolly* and flowers grow- 
ing in whorled fpikes. Salvia latifolia ferrata. C. B. P. 

237. Bro a d leaved jawed Sage. 

3. Salvia (Auriculata) foliis lanceolatis fsepius articu- 
latis fubius tomentofis, floribus fpicato-verticillatis, 
calycibus ventricofis. Sage with fpear-Jhaped leaves 
which are frequently cared* and woolly on their under fide* 
flowers growing in whorled fpikes* and bellied empale- 
ments. "Salvia minor aurita & non aurita. C. B. P. 
237. Smaller Sage with leaves carlefs and eared* commonly 

called Sage of Virtue. 

4. Salvia (Hijpanica) foliis lineari-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis tomentofis, floribus fpicatis calycibus breviffi- 
mis ventricofis acutis. Sage with linear* fpear-Jhaped* 
woolly* entire leaves, f piked flowers* and the Jhort eft bel- 
lied empaiement s ending in acute points. Salvia Hifpa- ' 
nica JLavenduke folio. Tourn. inft. R. H. 181. Spa- 
nifh Sage with a Lavender leaf. 

5. Salvia (Fruticofa) foliis infimis pinnatis, fummis 
. ternatis rugofis, floribus fpicatis, caule fruticofo to- 
mentofa. Sage with winged lower leaves* the upper ones 
trifoliate and rough, flowers growing in fpikes* and a 
Jhrubby woolly ft alk. Salvia orien talis Abfinthium redo- 
lens, foliis pinnatis, flore carneo elatior. Sherard. 
Act. Phil. Lond. 383. Taller Eaftern Sage with a 
Wormwood fmell* winged leaves* and a flefh- coloured flower. 

6. Salvia (Pomifera) foliis lanceolato-ovatis integris 
crcnulatis, floribus fpicatis, calycibus obtufis. Hort. 
Cliff. 12. Sage with fpear-fhaped, oval* entire leaves 
which are flight ly crenated* f piked flowers* and blunt em- 
palemcnts. Salvia Crctica frutefcens pomifera,. foliis 
longioribus incanis & crifpis. Tourn. Cor. 10. Shrubby 
Apple-bearing Sage of Crete* with longer* hoary* and curled 
leaves. 

7. Salvia (Pinnata) foliis compofitis pinnatis. Hort. 
CI i ill 13. Sage with compound winged leaves. Salvia 
orientalis, latifolia, hirfufilfima, vifcofa, pinnata, 
flore & calyce purpurcis inodora. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 
p. 167. Eaftern, broad-leaved* hairy* unfavoury Sage* 
with clammy winged leaves* and the flowers and empale- 
went s purple. 

8. Salvia {Orientalis) foliis infimis pinnatis, fummis 
fimplicibus crenatis, floribus verticillatis caulibus pro- 

cumbentibus hirfutifiimis. Sage with winged lower 
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leave Si the upper ones Jingle and crenated* flowers grow" 
ing in whorls* and the moft hairy trailing ftalks. Salvia 
orientalis, latifolia, Abfinthium redolens, flore carneo 
magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1 . p. 167.. Eaftern* broad- 
leaved* Wonnwood Sage* with a large flejh-coloured flower. 
9. Salvia {Dominica) foliis cordatis obtufis crenatis 
fubtomentofis, corollis calyce anguitioribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 25. Sage with heart -Jhaped* blunt* crenated leaves 
which are fomewhat woolly* and the petals narrower than 
the empaiement. Veiezia Monier. The Velezia of Dr. 
Monier. 

io; Salvia (Aurea) foliis fubrotundis integerrimis, bad 
truncatis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 13. Sage with roundifh 
entire leaves which are torn* and indented at their bafe. 
Salvia Africana frutefcens, folio fubrotundo glauco, 
flore magno aureo. Hort. Amlt 2. p. 183. Shrubby 
African Sage with a roundifh gray leaf* and a large golden 
flower. 

11. Salvia (Africana) foliis fubrotundis ferratis, bafi 
truncatis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 13. Sage with roundifh 
flawed leaves which arc torn, and indented at their bafe. 
Salvia Africana frutefcens, folio fcorodonia;, flore 
vlohceo. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 18. Shrubby African Sage* 
with a IVood Sage leaf and a Violet flower. 

1 2. Salvia (Jntcgcrriwa) foliis oblongo-ovatis integer- 
rimis, calycibus patulis coloratis. Tab. 225. fig. 2. 
Sage with oblong, oval* entire leaves, and fpreading co- 
loured empalemenls. 

The firft fort is the common large Sage which is 
cultivated in gardens, of which there are the follow- 
ing varieties : 1. The common green Sage. 2. The 
"Wormwood Sage. 3. The green Sage with a varie- 
gated leaf. 4. The red Sage. 5. The red Sage with a 
variegated leaf ; thefe are accidental variations, and 
therefore are not enumerated as fpecies. The common 
Sage grows naturally in the fouthern parts of Europe, 
but is here cultivated in gardens for ufe ; but that va- 
riety with red or blackifh leaves is the moft common 
in the Englifh gardens, and the Wormwood Sage is 
in greater plenty here than the common green-leaved 
Sage, which is but in few gardens. The common 
Sage is fb well known as to require no defcription. 
The fecond fort is generally titled balfamic Sage by 
the gardeners. The ftalks of this do not grow fo 
upright as thofe of the common Sage ; they are very 
hairy, and divide into feveral branches, which are gar- 
nifhed withbroad, heart- fhaped, woolly leaves, (landing 
upon long foot- ftalks ; they are fawed on their edges, 
and their upper furfaces are rough ; the leaves, which 
are upon the flower-ftalks, are oblong and oval, 
ftanding upon fhorter foot-ftalks, and are very (lightly 
fawed on their edges ; the flowers grow in whorled 
fpikes toward the top of the branches ; the whorls 
are pretty far diftant, and but few flowers in each ; 
they arc of a pale blue, and about the fize of thofe 
of the common fort. It fiowers in June, and in good 
feafonsthe feeds, ripen in autumn. This Sage is pre- 
ferred to all the others for making tea. 
The third fort is the common Sage of Virtue, which 
is alfo well known in the gardens and markets. The 
leaves of this arc narrower than thofe of the com- 
mon fort; they are hoary, and fome of them are in- 
dented on their edges toward the bafe, which inden- 
tures have the appearance of ears. The fpikes of flowers 
are longer than thofe of the two former forts, and 
the whorls are generally naked, having no leaves be- 
tween them. The flowers are fmaller, and of a deep* 
er blue than thofe of the common red Sage. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain. The leaves 
of this are very narrow and entire, (landing in cluf- 
ters on' the fide of the ftalks ; they are very hoary, 
and the branches are covered with a hoary down ; the 
leaves on the upper part of the ftalk are narrower than 
thofe of Rofemary the flowers grow in clofer fpikes 
. than either of the former, and are of a light blue 
colour. 

The fifth fort grows naturally about Smyrna, from 
whence the late. Dr. William Sherard fent the feeds, 
which fucceeded in the Chelfca Garden. This riles 
with a Ihrubby ftalk four -or five feet high, and divides 

into 
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into fcvcral branches which grow erect. • The leaves 
on the ,lower branches are winged, being compofed 
of two or three pair of fmall lobes, terminated by one 
large one. Thofe which grow on the flowering 
branches are trifoliate, the two inner lobes being 
fmall, and the outer one is large, ending in a point ; 
they have the flavour of Wormwood, and their upper 
furface is rough. The flowers grow in long fpikes at 
the end of the branches ; the whorls are pretty clofe 
to each other, and have no leaves between them ; the 
flowers are large, and of a flefli colour. This flowers 
in July, but never produces good feeds in England. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Crete ; this hath a 
fhrubby ftalk which riles four or five feet high, di- 
viding into feveral branches, which are garniflied 
with fpear-fhaped, oval, entire, woolly leaves, (lightly 
crenated on their edges. The flowers grow in fpikes 
at the end of the branches ; they are of a pale blue 
colour, and have obtule cmpalements. The branches 
of this Sage have often punctures made in them by 
infects, at which places grow large protuberances as 
big as Apples, in the fame manner as the galls upon 
the Oak, and the rough balls on the Briar. 
The ieventh fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
is an annual or biennial plant, with trailing ftalks. 
The leaves on the lower part of the ftalks are com- 
pofed of two or three fmall pair of lobes, terminated 
by one large one •, thofe farther up are trifoliate, the 
outer lobe being four times the ilze of the fide ones. 
The flowers crow in whorls round the ftalks ; they 
are large, and of a deep blue colour, as are alio 
their empalements. This flowers in July, and the 
feeds' ripen in autumn, foon after which the plants 
generally decay. 

The eighth fort grows naturally about Smyrna, where I 
the late Dr. Sherard gathered the feeds ; this is a per- 1 
ennial plant with trailing ftalks, which grow near I 
two feet long, garniflied toward the bottom with I 
leaves compofed of two pair of fmall lobes termi- I 
nated by a large one, but thofe toward the top are J 
fingle and Hand oppofite. The flowers are produced 
in whorls round the ftalks ; they are large, and of a I 
flefh colour, but arc not fucceeded by feeds here. I 
The ninth fort grows naturally at St. Domingo *, this I 
is an annual plant, which rifes with an erect, four- I 
cornered, branching ftalk three or four feet high, 
garniflied with large heart- fhaped leaves of a bright 
green colour, which are obtufely crenated on their 
edges, having feveral veins on their lower fide, which J 
diverge from the midrib to the fides. Their foot-ftalks I 
are long and (lender •, the flowers are produced in I 
clofe fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are of a 1 
fine blue colour, and their tubes are narrower than I 
the empalement. It flowers in July, and the feeds I 
ripen in autumn. I 
The tenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good I 
Hope ; this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk feven or eight I 
feet high, covered with a light- coloured bark, fend- I 
ing out branches the whole length, which grow al- I 
moft horizontally ; they are garniflied with roundifh I 
gray leaves which arc entire, and feehi torn at their I 
bafc, where they are alfo indented. The flowers arc I 

Eroduced in thick fliort fpikes at the end of the I 
ranches ; they are very large, and of a dark gold | 
colour ; they appear in May and June, but are not 
fucceeded by feeds in England. I 
The eleventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of I 
Good Hope 5 this riles with a fhrubby ftalk four or I 
five feet high, dividing into branches, which are gar- I 
nifhed with oval fawed leaves of a gray colour, and | 
have one or two indentures at their bafe that fecm I 
torn. The flowers come out in whorls toward the I 
end of the brandies ; they are of a fine blue colour, I 
and larger than thofe of the common Sage ; thefe ap- I 
pear in fucceflibn moft of the fummer months, and I 
thofe which come early, are often fucceeded by feeds 
which ripen in autumn. I 
The twelfth fort has been lately raifed in the Dutch I 
gardens,from feeds which were brought from the Cape I 
of Good Hope. It has great refemblance to the for- 1 
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mer, but the Jbranches are ftronger and grow more ' 
erect ; the leaves are longer and not fo broad ; their 
edges are not fawed ; the flowers grow in long loofe 
(pikes at the end of the branches ; they are larger, and 
of a paler blue than the other, and their empalements 
are broader, fpread wider, and are of a pale blue 
colour, in which conflfts their difference. 
All the forts of Sage may be propagated by feeds if 
they can be procured ; but . as fome of them do not 
perfect their feeds in England, and moft of the forts, 
bur efpecially the common kinds for ule, are eafily 
propagated by flips, it is not worth while to raife 
them from feeds. The flips of the hardy lbrts fliould 
be planted the beginning of April on a ihady border, 
where, if they are now and then refreihed with water, 
if the feafon fliould prove dry, they will foon take 
root. When the' flips have made good roots, they 
may be taken up with balls of earth, and tranfplanted 
where they are to remain, which fhould always be 
upon a dry foil, and where they may have the bene- 
fit of the fun : for if they are planted on a moift foil, 
or in a fhady fituation, they are very fubject to be 
deftroyed in winter ; nor will thefe plants endure the 
cold fo well, when planted upon a rich foil, as thofe 
which have a barren, dry, rocky foil, which is the cafe 
- of moft of the venicillate plants ; for thefe will often 
grow upon walls, where, although they are more ex- 
pofed to the cold than thofe plants in the ground, 
they are always found to remain in fevere winters 
when the others are deftroyed. The fide fhoots and 
tops of thefe plants may be gathered in the fummer, 
and dried, if dtfigned for tea, otherwife they are 
belt taken green from the plants for moft other ufes. 
The roots of the common ibrts of Sage will laft fe- 
veral years, if they are in a dry warm foil *, but where 
they are often cropped for ufc, the plants will become 
ragged,"fo there thould be a fucceftion of young ones 
railed every other year. 

The fifth, fixth, and eighth forts are fomewhat ten- 
der, fo will not live through the winter in the open 
air in England, therefore thefe muft be planted into 
pots filled with frefh, light, iandy earth, and in win- 
ter they muft be removed under a hot-bed frame, 
that they may have a great fliare of frefh air whenever 
the feafon is mild ; for if they are too much drawn, 
they feldom flower well, and make but an indifferent 
appearance. In fummer they muft be expofed a- 
mongft other exotic plants in fome wcll-fliekered fitu- 
ation, for they are pretty hardy, and only require to 
. be flickered from the froft* Thefe plants muft be 
often refreihed with water in warm weather, other- 
wife they will flirivcl and decay 5 and they fliould be 
new-potted at leaft twice every fummer, becaufe their 
roots will greatly increafe, which, if confined in the 
pots too long, will turn mouldy and decay. 
The feventh and ninth forts are annual plants, fo arc 
only propagated by feeds ; thefe may be fown upon a 
bed of light earth in the places where they are to re- 
main. The feeds of the feventh fort fliould be fovvn 
in autumn, and then the plants will come up the 
following fpring •, but, if they arc kept out of the 
ground till fpring, the plants will not come up till 
the next year. Thofe of the ninth fort may be fown 
the beginning of April upon a warm border, where 
the plants will appear in May, and require no other 
care but to "thin them where they grow too clofe, and 
keep them clean from weeds ; and if they fhoflld 
grow tall, they muft be fupported, otherwife the 
ftrong winds will break them down ; but the feventh 
fort fprcads its branches upon the ground, fo will re- 
quire no fupport, therefore this only requires to have 
room, and to be kept clean from weeds. 
The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth forts ar ■ natives of 

a warmer country, fo thefe require protection in win- 
ter ; they are eafily propagated by cuttings in the 
fpring and fummer months. If thefe are planted 
early in the fpring, it will be the better way to plant 
them in pots, which fhould be plunged into a very 
moderate hot-bed ; and, if they are fhaded from the 

fun in the heat of -the day, and gently refreihed with 

water 
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water as they may require it, they will have put out 
good roots in about two months, when they ihould 
be inured gradually to the open air, into which they 
ihou'd be removed foon after. The cuttings, which 
are railed early in the feafon, will become itrong plants 
before winter, lb will be in a better condition to refill 
the cold than thofe which are weak. 
If the cuttings are planted in fuinmer, they will re- 
quire no artiiicial heat, fo that if thefe are planted on 
a bed of frefh loamy earth, and covered clofe down 
with a bell or hand-glals, and (haded from the fun 
in the heat of the day, giving them now and then a 
little water, they will take root freely ; and when they 
begin to moot, they (houid have free air admitted to 
them by railing the glafs on one fide, and fo gradu- 
ally expofed to the open air. When the plants ate 
well rooted, they Ihould be each transplanted into a 
feparate fmall pot filled with frelh light earth, and 
placed in a fliady fituation till they have taken new 
root: ; then they may removed to a flickered fituation, 
where they may remain till the approach of frolt, 
when they mule be carried into flicker, and in winter 
treated in the lame manner as other hardy green-houfe 
plants, which only require protection from froft, ob- 
ferving not to over-water them during the cold wea- I 
ther, but in fummcr, when they are in the open air, 
they will require it often. 

SALVIA ACRES T I S. Sec Tr.ucitiuM. 

SAMBUCUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 606. tab. 376. 
.Lin. Gen. Plant. 334.. [fo called of fambuca, a uni- 
fied inrtrument made of this wood, and ufed by the | 
ancients.] The Elder- tree ; in French, Sureatt. 

The Cham act i-RS are, 
The flower has a fmall permanent empalanent of one leaf 
cut into five parts - f it has one concave whccl-fhaped pc- 
tal t cut into Jive cbtufe figments at the brim, which arc re- 
flated, and five awl-jhaped ftamina the length of the petal, 
terminated by roundijh fummits* with an oval gcrrncn 
Jituatcd under the Jlozver, having 710 jlyle, in room of 
which is a fwelling gland* crowned by three cbtufeftigmas. 
The gcrmen afterward becomes a round/Jh berry with one 
cell, including three angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnxus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants whofe 
flowers have five (lamina and three ftyles. 
The Splcies are, 

1. Sambucus (Nigra) caule arboreo ramofo, fioribus 
umbellatis. Elor. Lcyd. Prod. 243. Elder with a 
branching tree-like ftalk, and flowers growing in umbels. 
Sambucus fructu in umbclla nigro. C. 13. P. 456. 
Common Elder with black berries growing in an umbel. 

2. Sambucl-s (Laciniata) foliis pinnatifidis, iloribus 
umbellatis, caule fruticofo ramofo. Elder with wing- 
pointed leaves, flowers growing in umbels^ and a Jhrubby 
branching ftalk. Sambucus laciniato folio. C. K. P. 
4/56. Cut -leaved Elder, commonly called Parfley -leaved 
Elder. 

3. Sambucus (Raccmofa) racemis compofitis, ovatis, 
caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 270. Elder with oval 
compound bunches of flowers, and a tree-like ftalk Sam 
bucus racemofa rubra. C. B. P. 456. Red-berried 

Mountain Elder. 

4. Sambucus (Ebulus) caule hcrbacco ramofo, foliolis 
dentatis.. Tab. 226. Elder with a branching herbaceous 
ftalk, and the fmall leaves indented. Sambucus humi- 
lis, five Ebulus. C. B. P. 456. Dwarf Elder* or Ebulus. 

5. Sambucus (Humilus) caule herbaceo ramofo, foliolis 
lineari-lanceolatis acute dentatis. Elder with an her- 
baceous branching ftalk* and linear fpcar-flmped lobes which 
are fharply indented. Sam bucus hu m il i s, fi vc Ebulus 
folio laciniato. C. B. P. 456. Dwarf Elder, or Ebu- 
lus, with a cut leaf. 

6. Sambucus (Canadenfis) cymis quinqucpartitis, foliis 
fub-bipinnatis, , caule fiutefccnte. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
385. Canada Elder with winged leaves, and a fijrubby 

ftalk. 

The firft fort here mentioned is the common Elder, 
which is fo well known as to need no defcription ; of 
this there are the following varieties, viz. the white, 
and green berried Elder, and die variegated leaved 
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Elder. The latter is undoubtedly a variety, but I 
much doubt if the white is not a difrincc fpecies, for 
the lobes of the leaves are much lei's, and are very 
(lightly fawed on their edges, whereas thofe of the 
common fort are deeply fawed ; they are alio fmooth- 
cr and of a lighter green, and the plants which 
have been raifed from the berries have not altered,' 
lb there is great icafon for fuppoling them different 
fpecies ; but as I have made but one trial of this, I 
am unwilling to determine upon a fingle experiment, 
but (ball leave it as a doubt till further trial is made. 
The lecond fort is generally titled ParPcy-lcaved El- 
der, by the gardeners ; this is by fome fuppofed to be 
only a variety of the firft, but there can be little rea- 
fon for doubting of its being a diltinct fpecies. The 
lobes of thefe leaves are narrower than thofe of the 
firlt, and are cut into feveral fegmenrs *, theie are 
again deeply indented on their edges regularly, in 
form of winged leaves. The italics of this arc much 
fmaller than thofe of the firlt, and the (hoots are Ihort •, 
the leaves have not fo Itrong an odour, and their ber- 
ries are a little fmaller. 

The third fort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Germany and Italy ; this - fends up nuny (hrubby 
llalks from the root, which rile ten or twelve feet 
high, and divide into .many branches, which are co- 
vered with a brown bark ; the leaves come outoppu- 
fite ; thofe on the lower part of the bran; hes are com- 
pofed generally of two pair of lobes, terminated by 
an odd one ; thefe are Ihorter and broader than thofe 
of the common Elder, and are deeply fawed on their 
edges ; the leaves on the upper part of the branches 
have frequently but three lobes ; ihey are of a pale 
green colour, and pretty fmooth. The Mowers come 
out at the end of the (hoots in oval bunches, which 
are com poled of feveral fmaller ; they are of an her- 
baceous white colour, and appear in April-, thefe are 
fometimes fuccceded by berries in England, which are 
red when ripe. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in many of the .mid- 
land counties in England, where it is frequently a 
troublefome weed in the fields ; this is called Dwarf 
Elder, Danewort, and Walwort. It hath creeping 
roots which fpread far in the ground on every fide* (6 
propagates very fail wherever the plant once gets pof- 
feflion ; the (talks are herbaceous, arid rife from three 
to five feet high, in proportion to the good nets of the 
ground, and lend out a few fide branches to ward the 
top ; they are garni fhed with winged leaves, com- 
pofed of fix or feven pair of narrow lobes, terminated 
by an odd one ; thefe are about four inches long, and 
one broad near their bale, ending in acute points - y 
they are of a deep green, a little indented on their 
edges, and are placed by pairs along the midrib. The 
(lowers grow ia umbels at the top of the (talks -, they 
are of the fame form with thofe of the common El- 
der, but arc fmaller, anil are fpotted with red. Thefe 
appear in July, and are fucceeded by black berries 
like thofe of the common Elder, but arc fmaller. 
This plant is frequently ufed in medicine •, it purges 
ferous watery humours by (tool, and is therefore much 
recommended for the dropfy, in which diforder I 
have known the juice of this plant perform wonders 
in a fliort time •, it was administered three times a 
week, two fpoonl uls was the dofe given at each time. 
It is alio accounted a good medicine for the gout, 
and fcorbutic diforders. The young (hoots of the 
common Elder are frequently fold for this in the mar- 
kets, from which it may be eafily diflinguifhed, by 
the number and Ihape of the lobes on each leaf: 
the common Elder has feldom more than five lobes to 
each leaf, which are broader and much (horter than 
than thofe of the Dwarf Elder, and are pretty deeply 
fawed on their edges ; but the leaves of the Dwarf 
Elder have nine, eleven, or thirteen lobes to each leaf, 
which are long, narrow, and very flightly indented 
on their edges. 

The roots of the fifth fort do not creep fo much in the 
ground as thofe of the fourth ; the (talks are herba- 
ceous, but do not rife fo high, and arc clofely gar- 

1 1 U nifhed 
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nilhed with leaves which have feldom more than le- 
ven lobes to each, and toward the top of the ftalks 
but five ; thcfe are longer and narrower than thofe of 
the former, and are deeply cut on their edges, ending 
with winged acute points. The flowers are produced 
in umbels at the top of the ftalks, which are fhaped 
like thofe of the former, and are fuccecrded by the 
like berries. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in North America, 
where it riles to the height of twenty feet, but in Eng- 
land it is feldom feen much more than half that 
height ; and while the plants are young and full of 
Hip, the froit frequently kill their young flioots al- 
m oft to the ground •, and in wet autumns, when the 
fhoots are replete with moifture, the early frofts fre- 
quently injure them. 

The leaves of this fort have generally feven or nine 
lobes, which are longer and narrower than thofe of 
the common Elder, and the berries are fmaller than 
thofe of that fort, but of the fame black, colour, 
though not lo full of juice, nor have the leaves lb 
ft ran £ * Jcenr. 

The three lirft forts may be eafily propagated from 
cuttings, or by fowing their feeds ; but the former 
being the molt expeditious method, is generally prac- 
tifed. The leafon for planting of their cuttings is 
any time from September to March, in the doing of 
which, there needs no more care than to thruft the 
cuttings about fix or eight inches into the ground, and 
they will take root fall enough, and may afterwards 
be tranfplanted where they are to remain, which may 
be upon almoft any foil or fituation ; they are extreme 
hardy, and if their feeds are permitted to fall upon the 
ground, they will produce plenty of plants the fuc- 
ceeding fummer. 

Thcfe trees arc often planted for making fences, be- 
caufe of their quick growth ; but as their bottoms be- 
come naked in a few years, they are not lb proper for 
that purpofe; neither would 1 recommend them to 
be planted near habitations, becaufe at the feafon when 
they are in flower, they emit fuch a ftrong fcent, as 
will occafion violent pains in the heads of thofe who 
abide long near them ♦, befides, the crude parts which 
are continually perfpircd through their leaves, are ac- 
counted unwholefome, though the leaves, bark, and 
other parts, arc greatly efteemed for many ufes in 
medicine. 

The fourth fort propagates itfelf fall enough where- 
ever it is once planted, by its creeping roots, fo that 
it is very difficult to keep it within bounds, therefore 
is not a proper plant for gardens ; but thofe who are 
inclined to keep it for medicinal ufe, need only plant 
one or two of the roots in any abject part of a gar- 
den or field, and the place will foon be jpread over 
with it. 

The fifth fort is preferved in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety, but is feldom admitted into other gar- 
dens. This propagates by the root, though not fo 
faft as the other. 

The fixth fort will put out roots from cuttings, al- 
moft as well as the common Elder; but as it is liable 
to injury from fevere frofts, fo it lhould be planted in 
a flickered fituation. 

The common Elder will grow upon any foil or in 
any fituation ; the trees are frequently feen growing 
on the top, and out of the fide of old walls ; and 
they arc often feen growing clofe to ditches, and in 
very moift places ; fo that wherever the feeds are fcat- 
tered, the plants will come up, as they often do 
from the hollow of another tree. The leaves and 
ftalks of this plant are fo bitter and naufeous, that few 
animals will browfe upon it. I have often feen the 
trees growing in parks, where there has been variety 
of animals, and have obferved they were untouched, 
when almoft all the other trees within reach have been 
cropped by the cattle. 

The young fhoots of this tree are ftrong and very full 
of pith, but as the trees grow old, their wood be- 
comes very hard, and will poliih almoft as well as that 
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of the Box-tree, fo is often ufed for the fame purpofes, 
where Box-wood is fcarce. 

The bark, leaves, flowers, and berries of this tree, 
are ufed in medicine. The inner bark is efteemed 
good for drop lies, the leaves are outwardly ufed for 
the piles and inflammations. The flowers are in- 
wardly uled to expel wind, and the berries are efteem- 
ed cordial and ufeful in hyfteric diforders, and are 
frequently put into gargariims for fore mouths and 
throats.* 

5AMOLUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 14?. tab. Co. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 205. Round-leaved Water Pim- 
pernel. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement c f the flower is permanent ', ere 51, and 
cut into five figments. It has one petal, with a Jhcrt 
(pre ailing tube ; the brim is plain, obtufe, and cut into 
Jive parts. It has five Jhcrt Jlamina placed between each 
fcginrat of the petal, terminated by Jhmmits which join 
together. 'The germ en is fit ua ted under the flower, fup* 
porting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by a headed ftigma. The 
gcrhitn aftsrzvarei becomes an oval capfule with one cell, 
cut half through into five valves, filled with fmall oval 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Samolus {Valerandi) valerandi. J. B. Round-leaved 
Water Pimpernel. 

This plant grows wild in fwampy places, where the 
water ufually ftands in winter, and is feldom' preferv- 
cd in gardens. It is an annual plant which flowers in 
June, and the feeds are ripe in Auguft j at which 
time, whoever hath a mind to cultivate this plant, 
fhould fow the feeds on a moift foil, where the plants 
will come up, and require no farther care but to 
keep them clean from weeds. 

SAM YD A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 525. Guidonia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 4. tab. 24. 

The Characters are, 
Theftozver has a rough be/lfhaped empalement of one leaf, 
which is cut at the brim into five points, which Jpread 
open. It has no petal, but has fifteen Jhort awl-Jhaped 
ftamina infer ted in the cmpalement, terminated by oval 
fummits, and a hairy globular germen, fupporting a cylin- 
drical ftyle, crowned by a headed ftigma. The germen af- 
terward becomes an oval berry with four furrows, having 
four cells, including many kidney-fhaped feeds immerfed in 
the oval receptacle. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feci: ion of 
Linnajus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Samvda (Serrulata) floribus dodecandris foliis ova- 
to-oblongis ferruiatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 558. Samyda 
with oblong, oval, fawed leaves, and flowers with twelve 
ftamina. Guidonia ulmi foliis, flore rofeo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 4. Guidonia with Elm leaves, and a Rofc- 
coloured flower. 

2. Samyda {Parviflora) floribus decandris foliis, ovato 
oblongis, utrinque glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 557. Sa- 
myda with flowers having ten ftamina, and oblong, oval, 
fmootb leaves, Guidonia nuc is juglaflfe folio. Plum. 

Nov. Gen. 4. Guidonia with a Walnut- tree leaf. 
Thefe plants grow naturally in the Weft- Indies •, the 
firft fort rifes with a flirubby italic fix or eight feet 
high, fending out feveral weak branches, which are 
garnifhed with oval leaves drawing to a point ; they 
are an inch and a half long, and one inch broad, 
fawed on their edges, and of a light green colour. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, 
upon Ihort foot-italks \ they have a five-leaved em- 
palemcnt, which is of a bright red within ; the ftami- 
na which are about ten in number, are inferred in the 
cmpalement, and ftand erect ; and in the center is ft- 
tuated an oval germen, which turns to a berry with 
four cells, containing f mall feeds. 

The 
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The other ibrt has leaves fliaped like thofe of the for- 
mer, but are longer and fmooth ; the infide of the 
cmpalement is of a purple colour, in whicn it differs 

from the firft. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow ; thefe mull be fown upon a hot-bed in the 
luring, and when the plants come up, they muft be 
planted in fmall pots filled with good kitchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
and treated in the fame way as other tender plants 
from the fame countries. Thefe Ihould be kept in the 
bark-bed in theftove till they have acquired llrength, 
then they may be expofed in fummer, but in winter 
they require a good green-houfe. 

S A N D, as Dr. Boerhaave defines it, is earth property 
fo called, which is a rofiil body, neither diffoluble by 
fire, water, nor air ; in lipid and untranfparent, more 
fufible than ftone, ftill friable, and containing ufually 

a lhare of fatnefs. 

Dr. Lifter divides the Engli/h Sands into two clafies ; 
rhe firlr, fharp or rag Sand, confifting of fmall tranf- 
parent pebbles, naturally found on the mountains, 
and not calcinable ; thefe he farther divides into fine 
ami coarfe, and fubdivides each, according to the co- 
lours, into white, gray, reddifh, brown, &c. 
The fecund, loft or fmooth, which he fubdivides into 
chat with Hat particles broken from lime ftones, that 
with filver-like particles, and that with gold-like par- 
ticles. 

As to Sand, its ufc is to make the clayey earth fertile, 
and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for earth alone, we 
find, is liable to coalefce, and gather into a hard co- 
herent mafs, as is apparent in clay ; and earth thus 
embodied, and as it were, glued together, is no ways 
difpi&d to nourifli vegetables - 9 but if with fuch earth, 
San.l, &c. i.e. hard crvltals, which are not dhTolva- 
ble in water, and flill retain their figure, be intermix- 
ed, they will keep the pores of the earth open, and 
the earth itfelf loofe and incompact, and by that means 
give room for the juices to alcend, and for plants to 
be nourilhed thereby. 

Thus a vegetable, planted either in Sand alone, or in 
a fat glebe, or earth alone, receives no growth or in- 
crement at all, but is either ftarved or fuffocaced 
but mix the two, and the mafs becomes fertile. In 
effect, by means of Sand, the earth is rendered, in 
fome manner, organical ; pores and interftiees being 
hereby maintained, fome thing analogous to velTels, 
by which the juices may be conveyed, prepared, di- 
gefted, circulated, and at length excerned, and thrown 
off into the roots of plants. 

Grounds that are fandy and gravelly, eafily admit 
both of heat and moifture ; but then they are liable 
to thefe inconveniencies, that they let them pafs too 
ibon, and fo contract no ligature, or elfe retain it 
too long, efpecially where there is a clay bottom ; 
and by that means it either parches or chills too 
much, and produces nothing but Mofe and canker- 
ous infirmities ; but if the Sand happens to have a 
furface of good mould, and a bottom of gravel or 
loofe ftone, though it do not hold the water, it may 
produce a forward fweet Grafs ; and though it may 
be fubject to burn, yet it quickly recovers with the 
leaft rain. 

Sea Sand is accounted a very good compoft for ftifF 
ground, for it effects the two following things, viz. 
it makes way for the tree or feed to root in ftiff ground, 
and makes a Fume to feed it. 

Sand indeed is apt to pufti the plants that grow upon 
it, early in the fpring, and make them germinate near 
a month fooher than thofe that grow upon clay, be- 
caufe the falts in the Sand are at full liberty to be 
rsifed and put into motion, upon the leaft approach 
of the warmth of the fun ; but then as they are hafty, 
they are loon exhaled and loft. 
SANGUINARIA. Dill. Hort. Elth. 252. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 570. Puccoon. 

The Characters are, 
SThe empalement of the flower is compofed of two oval 
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concave leaves* which fall away. It has eight oblongi 
obtufe, fpreading petals, which are alternately niarrow. It 
has many Jingle ftamina which are Jhorter than the pe- 
tals, terminated by fingle fummits^ and an oblong comprejf- 
ed germ en having no ftyle, crowned by a permanent thick 
ftigma with two channels. The germen becomes an oblong 
bellied capfule with two valves, pointed at both ends, in~ 
clqfing round acute-pointed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaius's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Sve cius of this genus, viz: 

Sancuinaria iCauadenfts.) Hort. Cliff. 202. Puccoon. 
Chelidonium majus, Canadenfe acaulon. Corn. Canad. 
212. Greater Celandine of Canada having no ft a Iks, 
There are fome few other varieties of this plant men- 
tioned in the Eltham Garden, but they are not dif- 
tinct fpecies, for they vary annually, therefore it is 

, to no purpofe to mention their variations. 

This plant was formerly ranged in the genus of Ce- 
landine, by the title'of Chelidonium maximum Ca- 
mden te acaulon ; and this name of Sanguinaria was 
applied to it by Dr. Dillenius, who was profefibr of 
botany at Oxford. We have no proper Englifli 
name for this, but as the inhabitants of America call 
it by the Indian name Puccoon, I have concinued it 
here. 

It is a native of moft of the northern parts of Ame- 
rica, where it grows plentifully in the woods and in 
the fpring, before the leaves of the trees come out, 
the furface of the ground is, in many places, cover-* 
cd with the flowers, which have fome refemblance 
to our Wood Anemone, but they have Ihort naked 
pedicles, each fupporting one flower at the top. 
Some of thele flowers will have ten or twelve petals, 
fo that they appear to have a double range of leaves, 
which has occalioned their being termed double flow- 
ers ; but this is only accidental, the fame roots in 
different years producing different flowers. The 
roots of this plant are tuberous, and the whole plant 
has a yellow juice, which the Indians ufe to paint 
them lei ves. 

This plant is hardy enough to live in the open air 
in England, but it lhould be planted in a loofe foil 
and a iheltercd iituation, but not too much expofed 
to the fun. It is propagated by the roots, which 
may be taken up and parted every other year ; the 
belt time tor doing of this is in September, that the 
roots may have time to fend out fibres before the 
hard frolt fets in. The flowers of this plant appear 
in April, and when they decay, the green leaves 
come out, which will continue till Midfummcr ; then 
they decay, and the roots remain unactive till the 
following autumn ; fo that unlcfs the roots are mark- 
ed, it will be pretty difficult to find them after their 
leaves decay, for they are of a dirty brown colour 
on the outfide, fo arc not eafily diftinguifhed from 
the earth. 

This plant is very proper to mix with the Dog's- 
tooth Violet, Spring Cyclamen, Perfian Iris, Bulbo- 
codium, Sifyrinchium, and fome other low growing 
bulbous and tuberous -rooted flowers, which require 
the fame culture, where thefe will add to the variety 
when they are in beauty •, for when the roots are 
ftrong and grow in a good foil, they will produce a 
great number of flowers upon each root; the roots 
may be planted about four or five inches afunder eve- 
ry way. 

SANGUIS DRACO NIS. See Palma. 
SANGUISORBA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 136. Pim- 
pinclla. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 156. tab. 69. Burnet, 
called by the French Pimpernel. 

The Characters are, 
Ithe empalement of the flower is compofed of two fhort 
leaves placed eppofite, which fall away. The flower hath 
one plain petal, cut into four obtufe fegments, which join 
at their bafe. It has four ftamina the length of the pe- 
tal, terminated by fmall rctindifh Jummits, and a four-cor- 
nered gerTnen fttuated between the empalement and petal, 
fupporting a fhort Jlender flyle, crowned by an obtufe fiig* 

ma. 
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Vsia. The gennen afterward turns to a ftnall cap fide with 
two cells * filled with f nail feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linn&us's fourth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have four fcamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

. Sancuisokha {Officinalis) fpicis ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 
39. Sanguiforba with oval fpikes. Pimpinclla fangui- 
forba major. C. B. P. 1 6*0. Greater Burnet. 

. San'CUIsokba (Sitbauda) fpicis cylindricis, folioiis 
cordato-oblongis, rigidis, ferratis. Sanguiforba with 
cylindrical [pikes, the lobes of the leaves oblong, heart- 
fhaped, JlifJ, and fawed. Pimpinclla major, rigida, 
piraalta, auriculata, fubauda. Bocc. Muf. 2. 19. "Taller, 
acid, great Burnet of Savoy, with eared leaves. 

. Sanouisoru a {Uifpanisa) fpicis orbiculatis compa&is. 
Sanguiforba with round compatl fpikes. Pimpinclla ma- 
jor Hifpanica altera, conglomerate flore. H. R. Par. 
Another great Burnet of Spain, with a conglomerated fewer. 

. Sanguisorda {Canadenfis) fpicis longiffimis. Plort. 
Cliff". 39. Sanguifcrba with the longeft fpikes. Pimpi- 
nella maxima Canadenfis. Corn. 174. Great eft Canada 
Burnet. 

The firft fort grows naturally in moid meadows in di- 
vers parts of England ; the ftalks of this rife from 
two to near three feet high, branching toward the top, 
and are terminated by thick oval fpikes of flowers, of 
a grayifh brown colour; which are divided into four 
fegments almoft to the bottom. Thefe appear in 
June, and are each fucceeded by four oblong cornered 
feeds, which ripen in Augull. The leaves of this 
fort are compofed of live or fix pair of lobes placed 
along a midrib, terminated by an odd one ; the lobes 
are about two inches long, and one broad at their 
bafe, drawing narrower to their point ; they arc thin, 
lawed on their edges, and a little downy on their un- 
der fide. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Piedmont ; this 
riles with ftiff upright ftalks more than three feet 
high, branching out toward the top, each branch be- 
ing terminated by a cylindrical fpike of brown 
flowers, fhaped like thofe of the former fort, but are 
fmaller. The leaves are long, the foot-ftalks are very 
frrong, and much longer than thofe of the firft fort-, 
the leaves have feven or eight pair of {riff lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one ; thefe arc oblong, heart- 
fhaped, deeply fawed on their edges, of a lucid green 
on their upper fide, but pale on their under, having 
pretty long foot-ftalks, at the bafe of which come out 
two linall roundifii leaves or cars, which arc deeply 
indented. This retains its difference when propa- 
gated by feeds, fo is undoubtedly a dicVinct. fpecics. 
The leaves of the third fort are fmaller than thofe 
of the li r ft, having but four pair of lobes to each, 
terminated by an odd one •, thefe are bluntly fawed 
on their edges, and have very fhort foot-ftalks ; they 
are of a pale green on their upper fide, and hoary on 
their under. The ftalks rife about two feet high, and 
branch pretty much toward their top, and are termi- 
nated by round heads or fpikes of reddifh flowers, 
which appear in July, and arc fucceeded by feeds 
which ripen in autumn. It grows naturally in Spain. . 
The fourth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath leaves like thofe of the firft fort, but are 
a little differ j they are compofed of four or five pair 
of lobes, terminated by an odd one ; thofe on the 
lower part of the midrib ftand alternate, but the two 
upper pair are oppofite; they are of alight green co- 
Jour, and deeply fawed on their edges. The ftalks 
rife three feet high, dividing toward the top into 
fin all branches, which ftand erect, and are terminated 
by long fpikes of flowers of an herbaceous white co- 
lour, each ftanding upon a fhort foot-ftalk. 
There is another with long fpikes of red flowers, 
which grows naturally in the fame countries, whofe 
flalks rile higher ; the {pikes of flowers are thicker, 
the lobes of the leaves are broader, and are whiter 
on their under fide •, but whether this is a diftinct fpe- 
cics, or an accidental variety of the fourth, I cannot 
as yet determine. 



.All thefe forts arc very hardy perennial plan. ts,£rd 
will thrive in almoft any foil or iituation. Th eymay 
be propagated cither by feeds or parting of the roots ; 
if they are propagated by feeds, they ftiould be fowa 
in the autumn, for when they are fown in the fpring, 
they feldom grow the fame year : when the plants 
come up, they muu be kept clean from weeds till 
they are ftrong enough to tranfplanr, when they may 
be planted in a Ihady border, at about fix inches dif- 
tance each way, obferving 10 water them till thev 
have taken new root, after which they will require no 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds till au- 
tumn, when they may be traniplanted to the place 
where they are to remain ; the following lummer they 
will produce flowers and feeds, but their roots will 
abide many years. 

If the roots are parted, it fhould be done in autumn, 
that they may get good root before the dry weather 
comes on in the fpring. 

The other forts of Burnet are referred to the article 

POTERIUM. 

SANICULA. Tourn. Inft.R.H. 326. tab. i^.Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 289. [fo called from fanando, healing, be- 
caufe good in many diftempers.] Sanicle. 

The Characters are, 
7/ is a plant with an umbellated flower. The tmiver- 
fal umbel hath but few rays, and the invo lucrum is foli- 
ated but half round on the outftde the partial umbels have 
many clujlered rays, and their involucrums furrov.nd them 
on every fide \ the cmpalement of the flower is fcarce dif- 
cernible the flowers have five compreffed petals which 
are bifld, and turn inward \ they have five creel ftamina 
which arc twice the length of the petals, terminated by 
roundifh furnmits, and a brijily gennen fituated under the 
flower, fupporting two awl-Jhaped flyles, which are re- 
flexed, crowned by pointed Jligmas. The germen after- 
ward becomes a rough oval-pointed fruit, dividing into 
tzvo parts, each containing one feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnanis's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 

There is but one Species of this plant, which is 
a native in England, viz. 

Sanicula (Europ<ea) foliis radicalibus fimplicibus flof- 
culis omnibus feffilibus. Flor. Suec. 235. Sanicle whofe 
lower leaves are fugle, and all the flowers fitting clofe 
to the ftalk. Sanicula ofiicinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle 9 
or Self-heal. 

This plant is found wild in woods and ihady places 
in many parts of England, but being a medicinal 
plant may be propagated in gardens for ufe. It may 
be increafed by parting the roots, any time from Sep- 
tember to March,, but it is beft to do it in the au- 
tumn, that the plants may be well rooted before the 
dry weather in fpring comes on ; they fliould have a 
moift foil and a ftiady fituation, in which they will 

thrive exceedingly. 
SANTOLINA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 460. tab. 26b. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 847. [fo called, on account of its 
great virtue ; q. d. Sandta Herba, i. e. the Holy 
Herb.] Lavender -cotton in French, Petit Cypres, 
or Garde-robe. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a compound flower with a fcaly hemifpherical em- 
paletnent. The flower is unifoj-,n, compofed of many her- 
maphrodite florets which are longer than the cmpalement 
thefe are funnel-Jhaped, and cut into five parts at the top, 
which turn backward ; they have five fine very Jhort 
hair- like ftamina terminated by cylindrical furnmits, and 
<?n oblong four-cornered germen, fupporting a flender ftyle, 
crowned ly two oblong, deprejfed, torn Jligmas. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a ftngle, oblong, four-cornered feed, 
which is either naked, or crowned with very Jhort down, 
ripening in the common empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linna?us's nineteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers are compofed only of herma- 
phrodite fruitful florets, and the ftamina are connected 

with the ftyle. 

The 
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The Species are, 
i. Santolina (Chamcecyparijfus) pedunculis Unifloris, 
foliis quadrifariam dentatis. Hort. CliiF. 397. Laven- 
der- cot ton with one flower upon a foot-Jialk* and leaves 
indented four ways. Santolina foliis cere tl bus. Tourn. 
Inft. 460. Common Lavender rcot ton, 
%. Santolina \VHlpfa) pedunculis unifloris, calycibus 
globofis, foliis quadrifariam dentacis tomentofis. La- 
vender-cot ton with one flower upon a foot-Jlalk, globular em- 
palemcnts, and woolly leaves which are indented four ways. 
Santolina flore majorc, foliis villofis & incanis. Tourn. 
I nit. 460.. Lavender-cotton with a 'larger flower and 
boary leaves. 

3. Santolina (Dccumbens) pedunculis unifloris, cauli- 
bus decumbentibus, foliis linearibus quadrifariam 
den tat is. Lavender-cotton with one flower upon a foot- 
ftalk, declining foot -ftalks, and linear leaves which are 
four, ways indented. Santolina repens Sc canefcens. 
Tourn. Inft. 460. Creeping hoary Lavender -cotton. 
Santolina (Fir ens) pedunculis uniflorw, foliis line- 
aribus longiftimis bifariam dentatis. Lavender-cotton 
with one flower upon a . foot-ftalk, and very long linear 
leaves which are two ways indented. Santolina foliis 
obfeure virentibus, flore aurco. Tourn. Inft. 461. 

Lavender -cotton with dark green leaves and golden 
flowers. 

5. Santolina (Rofmarinifolia) pedunculis unifloris, ca- 
pitulis globofis, foliis linearibus integerrimis. La- 
vender-cctton with] one flower upon a foot-ftalky globular 
heads, cud linear entire 'leaves. Santolina foliis rorif- 
marini major. Tourn. Inft. 491. Great Lavender- 

. cotton with Rofcmr.ry leaves. 

6. Santolina (Minor) pedunculis unifloris, foliis line- 
aribus confertis obtufls. Lavender-cotton with one flower 
upon a foot ft alk y and linear obtufe leaves growing in cluf- 
ters. Santolina foliis rorifrnarini minor. Tourn. Inft. 
461. Smaller Lavender-cotton with Rcfentary leaves. 

7. Santolina (Cbamamelifolia) pedunculis unifloris, fo- 
liis longioribus comcntofis, duplicate* dentatis. La- 
vender^ otton with one flower upon a foot-ftalky and longer 
woolly leaves which arc twice, indented. Santolina incana 
chanisemeli odore fuaviore. Boerh. Ind. alt. 123. 
Hoary Lavender- cot ton with a foft Chamomile fcent. 
The firft: fort is the common Lave nder-cot ton which 
has been long known in the Ehglifli gardens ; it was 
formerly titled Abrotanum fasmina, or Female South- 
ernwood, and by the corruption of words was called 
Brotany by the market-people ; it grows naturally in 
Spain, Italy, and the warm parts of Europe. This hath 
a fhrubby ftalk dividing into many ligneous branches, 
which are garnifhed with flender hoary leaves, that 
are four ways indented, and have a rank ftrong odour 
when handled. The branches divide toward the top 
into feveral flender ftalks, whofe lower parts are gar- 
nifhed with a few fmall leaves of the fame fhape as 
the other, but are naked above, and terminated by a 
fingle flower, compofed of many hermaphrodite florets 
which are fiftular, and cut into five parts at the top ; 
they are of a fulphur colour, and are included in one 
common fcaly empalement, and have no borders or 
rays. Thefe appear in July, and are fucceeded by 
fmall, oblong, ftriated feeds,' which are feparated by 
fcaly chaff, and ripen in the empalement ; thefe will 
rife near three feet high in a dry foil and a fheltcred 
fituation. The leaves, and fometimes the flowers, are 
ufed in medicine, and are reputed good to deftroy 
worms ; it is fometimes called Cham£Ecyparifiiis, or 
Dwarf Cyprefs. 

The fecond fort has a fhrubby ftalk which branches 
out like the former, but the plants feldom grow fo tall. 
The branches are divided into a great number of 
ftalks, which .arc (hort, hoary, and garniflicd very 
clofely below with leaves fhaped like thofe of the .other 
fort, but are fliorter, thicker, and whiter ; the flowers 
are much larger, and the brims of the florets are more 
reflexed ; they are of a deeper fulphur colour than 
the other, but appear at the fame time. It grows na- 
turally in Spain. 

The third lort is of lower ftature than either of the 
former, feldom rifing more than fifteen or fixteen 
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inches high. The branches fpread horizontally near 
the ground, and are garnifhed with fliorter leaves 
than either of the former ; thefe are hoary, and finely 
indented ; the ftalks are (hort, and are terminated by 
Angle flowers of. a bright yellow colour, which are 
larger than thofe of the firft fort. 
The fourth fort rifes higher than either of the former. 
The branches are difpofed loofer, and are more dif- 
fufed ; they are fiend er^ fmooth, and garnifhed with 
very narrow long leaves, which are of a deep green 
colour, and but two ways indented ; the ftalks are 
flender, naked toward the top, and terminated by 
fingle flowers of a gold colour, which appear at the 
fame time with the former. 

The fifth fort hath fhrubby ftalks which rife about 
three feet high, fending out long flender branches, 
which are garnilhed with fingle linear leaves about an 
inch and a half long, of a pale green colour, and en- 
tire. The ftalks are terminated by large, fingle, glo- 
bular flowers, of a pale fulphur colour, which appeal- 
about the fame time as the former. 
The fixth fort is fomevvhat like the fifth, but the 
branches are fliorter, thicker, and clofer garnifhed 
with leaves, which come out in clufters ; they are 
fliorter, and have blunt points. The flower-ftalks 
are fparfedly difpofed, and have leaves to their top ; 
the flowers are fmall, and of a yellow colour. 
The feventh fort hath (hrubby ftalks which rife near 
three feet high, and divide into many branches which 
are hoary, and garnifhed with broader leaves than ei- 
ther of the former, whole indentures are loofer, but 
double \ they are hoary, and when bruifed have an 
odour like Chamomile. The leaves are placed pretty 
. far afunder, and the ftalks are garnifhed with them to 
the top. The ftalks are divided likewife at the top 
into two or three fobt-ftalks, each fuftaining one pretty 
large fulphur-coloured flower. 

The firft of thefe plants is cultivated in gardens for 
medicinal ufe, and the fix next are propagated by 
the gardeners near London for furnifhing balconies,, 
and other little places in and near the city, by way of 
ornament. Thele feven forts arc hardy plants, which 
will thrive in the open air, provided they arc planted 
in a poor dry foil, for in fuch ground the plants will 
be (tinted, fo will be hardy and better able to refift the 
cold ; and they will have a better appearance than 
thofe which are in rich ground, whole branches will 
be long and diffufed, fo by hard rains or ftrong winds 
arc difplaced, and fometimes broken down whereas, 
. in poor land, they will grow compact, and the plants 
will continue much longer. 

Thefe plants may be cultivated fo as to become or- 
naments to a garden, particularly in fmall bofquets 
of evergreen fhrubs, where, if they are artfully inter- 
mixed with other plants of the fame growth, and 
placed in the front line, they will make an agreeable t 
variety, efpccially if care be taken to trim them twice 
in a fummer to keep them within bounds, otherwife 
their branches are apt to ftraggle, and in wet wea- 
ther to be borne down and difplaced, which renders 
them unfightly ; but, when they are kept in order, 
their hoary and different- coloured leaves will have a 
pretty effect in fuch plantations. 
Thefe plants may be propagated by planting flips or 
cuttings of any of the kinds during the fpring, which 
fhould be put into a border of light frefli earth, and 
watered and fhaded in dry weather until they have 
taken root, after which they will require no farther 
care, but to keep them clear from weeds till autumn, 
when they fhould be carefully taken up, and tranf- 
planted where they are defigncd to remain but if 
the ground is not ready by that time to receive them, 
it will be proper to let them remain in the border un- 
til fpring ; for if they arc tranfplanted late in autumn, 
they are liable to be deftroyed by cold in winter. 
SANTOLINA. See Athanasia and Tanacetum, 
SAP: the notion of the Sap's circulation was enter- 
tained by feveral authors much about the fame time, 
without any communication from one another, par- 
ticularly M. Major, a phyfician of Hamburgh, M. Per- 
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fault, Mariotte, and Malpighi. It has met, howe- 
ver, with fume confiderable oppofers, particularly 
the* excellent M. Dodart, who could never be recon- 
ciled to it. 

One of the great arguments for it is, That the fame 
cxneriments of ligature and incifion, which evince a 
circulation of the blood in animals, fucceed in the 
like manner in plants, particularly in fuch as abound 
with a milky lap, as the Great Tithymale, Milk- 
t hi tile, &c. if the ligature be fattened tight round 
them, the part above is found to fwell very confide- 
i ably, and that below it a little, whence it appears, 
that there is a juice defcending from the branches, and 
that the laticr is thicker than the former, which qua- 
drates exactly with the common fyftem, the juice be- 
ing fuppoicd to arife in capillary- veflels, in form of a 
fubtile vapour, which condenfed in the extremes of 
the plant by the neighbourhood of the cold air, turns 
back in form of a liquor through the more patent 
pipes of the inner bark. 

M. Dodart, in Head of the fame juice's going and re- 
turning, contends for two feveral juices, the one im- 
bibed from th? foil digclted in the root, and from 
• thence tranfmkting from the extremes of the branches 
for the nourilhing of the plant, the other received 
from moilture of the air entering in at the extremities 
of the branches and furfaces of the leaves, fo that the 
afcending and defcending juices are not the fame. 
One of his chief arguments is, That if two trees of 
the fame kind be tranfplanted in one day, after firtt 
cutting off their roots and branches ; and if, after 
they have taken root, fome of the new Ihoots put 
forth each year be cur off one of from them, it will 
not thrive half fo well, notwithstanding its root and 
trunk being entire as the other. 
This he conceives to be a proof of the plant's deriv- 
ing nourifhmcnt by the branches, and concludes it to 
be of an aerial nature, becaufe formed of the moifture 
of the air, dew, &C. whereas that imbibed from foil 
is terrettrial, &c. Hilt, de PAcad. Roy. Ann. 1709. 
Bin by this experiment we can only reafon for the 
* trees fo cut, that a great part of the ihcreafing Sap is 
dettroyed, which was contained in thefe young 
branches, whereby the trees were deprived of this Sap, 
fo could not make fo great progrefs. 
The humour or Sap of a plant, then, is a juice fur- 
nifhed by the earth, and changed into the plant, con- 
fitting of fome foflil parts, other parts derived from 
the air and rain, and others from putrefied animals, 
plants, &c. Confcquently, in vegetables are contained 
all kinds of (lilts, oil, water, earth, &c. and probably 
all kinds of metals too, inafinuch as the afhes of ve- 
getables always yield fomcwhat which the loadltonc 
attracts. 

This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and fub- 
tile water; which, the nearer it is to the root, the 
more it retains of its proper nature, and the farther 
from the root, the more action it has fultaincd, and 
the nearer it approaches to the nature of the vegetable. 
Confcquently, when the juice enters the root, the 
bark whereof is furnifhed with excretory veflels, fitted 
to difcharge the excrement! tious part, it is earthy, wa- 
tery, poor, acid, and fcarcc oleaginous at all. 
In the trunk and branches it is further prepared, tho* 
it ftill continues acid, as we fee by tapping or perfo- 
rating of a tree in the month of February, when it 
diftils a watery juice apparently acid. 
The juice, being here carried to the germs or buds, 
is more concocted •, and here, having unfolded the 
leaves, thefe come to ferve as lungs tor the circula- 
tion and further preparation of the juice. 
For thefe tender leaves, being cxpofed to the alter- 
nate action of heat and cold, moift nights, and hot 
fcorching days, are alternately expanded and con- 
tracted, and the more on account of their reticular 
texture. 

J3y fuch means is the juice (till further altered and di- 
gested, as it is further in the petala or leaves of the 
flowers which tranfmit the juice, now brought to a 

greater fubtilty, to the ftamina > thefe communicate 
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it to the farina or dutt in the apices, which is, as it 
were, the male feed of the plant, where having under- 
gone a further maturation, it is Ihed into the pittil, 
which performs the office of an uterus or womb, and 
thus having acquired its lalt perfection, it gives rife 
to a new fruit or plant. 

The root or part, whereby vegetables are connected 
to their matrix, and by which they receive their nu- 
tritious juice, confitts of an infinite number of abibrb- 
ing veflels, which, being difperfed through the inter- 
faces of the earth, attract or imbibe the juices of the 
fame. Confequently, every thing in the earth that 
is difibluble in water, is liable to be imbibed, as air, 
fait, oil, fumes of minerals, metals, &C. and of thefe 
plants really confitt. 

Thefe juices are drawn from the earth very crude, 
but by the ftructure and fabric of the plant, and 
the various veflels they are {trained through, become 
changed, further elaborated, fecreted, and aflimilated 
to the fubftance of the plant. 

The motion of the nutritious juices of vegetables is 
produced much like that of the blood in animals, by 
the action of the air ; in effect, there is fomething 
equivalent to refpiration throughout the whole plant. 
The difcovery of this is owing to the admirable Mal- 
pighi, who firft obferved, that vegetables confitt of 
two feries or orders of veflels : 

1 . Such as receive and convey the alimental juices, 
anfwering to the arteries, lactcals, veins, &c. of ani- 
mals. 

2. Trachea? or air-veflels, which are long hollow pipes, 
wherein air is continually received and expelled, i. e. 
infpired and expired ; within which tracheae he 
Ihews all the former feries of veflels are contained. 
Hence it follows, that the heat of a year, nay, of a 
day, of_a Angle hour, or minute, mutt have an ef- 
fect on the air included in thefe trachea 4 , i. e. mult 
rarefy it, and confequently dilate the tracheae, whence 
arifes a perpetual lpring or fource of action to pro- 
mote the circulation in plants. 

For by the expanfion of the trachea?, the veflels con- 
taining the juices are prefled, and by that means the 
juice contained is continually propelled, and fo acce- 
lerated, by which propullion the juice is continually 
comminuted, and rendered more and more fubtile, 
and fo enabled to enter veflels ftill finer and finer, the 
thickeft part of it being at the fame time fecreted and 
depofited into the lateral cells or loculi of the bark 
to defend the plant from cold, and other external 
injuries. 

The juice having thus gone its ftage from the root to 
the remote branches, and even the flower, and hav- 
ing, in every part of its progrefs, depofited fome- 
thing* both for aliment and defence, what is redun- 
dant paflcs out into the bark, the veflels whereof are 
inofculated with thofe wherein the Sap is mounted, 
and through thefe it rc-defcends to the root, and 
then to the earth again, and thus a circulation is 
effected. 

Thus is every vegetable acted on by heat and cold, 
during the day -time efpecially, while the fun's force 
is confiderable, the Sap-veflels fqueezed and prefled, 
and the Sap protruded and raited, and at length eva- 
cuated, and the veflels exhaufted - 9 and in the night 
again, the fame trachea? being contracted by the cole: 
of the air, the other veflels are eafed and relaxed, anc; 
fo difpofed to receive frefli food for the next day's 
digeftion and excretion. 

What courfe the juice takes after it is imbibed by 
the roots is not very clear. T he veflels that take ic 
up, to convey to the plant, are too fine to be traced, 
and hence it has been controverted, whether it is by 
the bark, or the pith, or the woody part, that the 
plant is fed. 

The more common opinion is for the bark. The 
juice, raifed by the capillaries of the wood, is here 
fuppofed to defcend by the larger fibres, placed in the 
inmoft part thereof, immediately over the wood, in 
which defcent, the Sap, now fufficiently prepared, 
adds a part of its fubftance to the contiguous wood, 
6 and 
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and thus increafes by appolition, and hence it may 
be, that hollow, carious, or rotten trees, which have 
neither pith nor wood, excepting juft enough to fuf- 
tain the bark, grow and bear. 

Some contend for the wood, winch they obferve to 
con Hit of (lender capillary tubes running parallel to 
each other from the root up the trunk, being proper 
to receive in a fine vapour in the afcent whereof 
the fibres become open, and their fubftance increafed, 
2nd thus the trunks of trees are faid to increafe in their 
circumference. 

As for the pith ; as the woody fubftance of the trunk 
becomes more woody, the pith is comprefied and 
itreightened to fuch a degree, that in fome trees it 
quite difappears, whence it feems, that its office in 
vegetation is not very important, fince its ufe is not 
perpetual. By its fpongious fubftance it fliould fcem 
fitted to receive any fuperfluous moifture tranfuding 
through the pores of the woody fibres ; and, if by the 
excefs of fuch moifture, or the like caule, it corrupt 
and rot, as it frequently happens in Elms, the tree 
feems not to grow worfe for it, which is a convincing 
proof it is of no great ufe. 

The learned Dr. Boerhaave diftributes the juices of 
plants into fix clafles : 

j. The firft clafe comprehends the crude nutritious 
juice, or the juices of the root and ftem of plants, 
which are little more than the mere matter of the ele- 
ment, as drawn by the root from the body it adheres 
to, whether it be earth, water, or the like. 
This juice is found in every part of the plant, and 
therefore may be held an univerfal juice ; yet hecon- 
fiders it as the juice of the root and Item, becaufe it is 
ch efly found in them. 

This he takes to be the fu.bacid watery lymph with- 
out any fpecific tafte or fmell, as not being yet ar- 
rived to the maturity of oilinefs. 
To thisclafs belong thofe juices, which diftil in great 
abundance from wounds or incifions made in the 
•woody parts of plants ; fuch, e. g. is that tart liquor 
oufing from the root of the Walnut-tree, when cut oft* 
in the month of May. 

Such alfo is that limpid fubacid humour flowing out 
very plentifully at an incifion in the Birch- tree, in the 
month of March, to the quantity of feveral gallons in 
a few days. 

Such alfo is the juice ifluing out of the Vine wounded 
in the fpring time, which always taftes tartifh, and 
ferments like the Grapes themfelves. 
This juice may be efteemed as yet foftil, being gene- 
rated of and in the earth ; for the juice of the earth, 
being received into the canalsof thefe plants retains its 
nature during two or three circulations, nor doth it 
immediately commence a vegetable juice. 
This clafs of juices therefore he accounts as the chyle 
of the plant, being chiefly found in the firft order 
of vefiels, viz. in the roots and the body of the plant, 
which anfwer to the ftomach and inteftincs of animals. 
2. The fecond clafs of the juices is that of the leaves, 
■which are the real lungs of plants, and accordingly 
make a further change of the juice, which they re- 
ceive from the roots and ftem by force of the air. 
The juice of leaves is different therefore from the 
firft juice, as being more fulphurcous, and farther 
elaborated ; not that it derives any fulphur from the 
fun, but that, its watery part exhaling, it becomes 
more oily, and lefs volatile. 

The juice of leaves he diftinguilhes into three kinds : 
The firft is the nutritious juice of the leaves, which 
is that already defcribed, only further elaborated in 
the minute vcficulas of the leaves, and confequently 
lefs watery, and more oily and faccharine. 
The fecond is wax, which, exfuding out of the leaves, 
adheres to the furface, and is fcraped off by bees with 
their rough thighs to build their combs withal. This 
is chiefly afforded by Lavender and Rofemary, upon 
the latter of which the wax may be plainly perceived 
(ticking to the leaves of it. 

The third is manna, not that with which the Ifraelitcs 
were fed in the defert, but a drug fold among us j it 
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is an eflential faccharine fait exfuding chiefly by night,* 
and in the fummer ieafon, from the leaves of a fort of 
Afli growing in Calabria and Sicily, and adhering 
thereto in the form of a cruft, to be gathered the nexc 
morning ere the fun is up. 

The like fubftance is found to exfude from the leaves 
of the Linden-tree and Poplar, in the heats of May 
and June, at which time they have an honey tafte, 
and are even feen with a fatty juice on them, which, 
at the approach of the cold evening, gathers into 
grains. 

3. The third clafs of juices are thofe of flowers, or 
the genital parts />f plants : in thefe are, 

Firft, a pure elaborated volatile oil or fpirit, wherein 
the particular fmell of the plant or flower refides, and 
which, by rcafon of its extreme volatility, exhales 
fpontaneoufly, infomuch that if the flower be laid for 
fome time in a warm place, the odorous juice or fpirit 
will be all fled. 

The iecond is the juice exprefled from the flower, 
which in reality is the fame with that of the root and 
leaves, only farther prepared it is thicker than the 
former, and has fcarce any fmell at all. Thus, if you 
bruife a Hyacinth, or other fragrant flower, and ex- 
prefs the juice, it will be found altogether inodorous: 
The third is the fwect juice called honey, which cx- 
fudes from all flowers, Aloes, Colocynthus, and other 
bitter flowers not excepted. 

In all male flowers that have utricles at the bottom of 
the petala, which Dr. Linnreus ftyles the nectaritim, 
is found a vifcid, ruddy, fweet juice in fome plenty, 
and accordingly we fee the children gather Cowflips, 
Dead Nettle, Honeyfuckles, &c. and fuck the honey 
from them. The bees too vifit thefe flowers, and 
putting in their probofcides or trunks, fuck out the 
honey, and load their ftomachs therewith to be after- 
ward difcharged and laid up in their combs, fo that 
honey is a vegetable juice. 

4. The fourth clafs of juices are thofe of the fruit and 
feed, the preparative whereof is nature's final work, 
which performed, the plants feem to die for a time, as 
all animals are feen to languifli after the emiflion of 
their femcn. 

The juice of the fruit is like that of the root, only 
farther elaborated. 

The juice of the feed is an eflential oil or balm elabo- 
rated and exalted to its lalt perfection. This juice or 
oil is not found in the very point or embryo in the 
center of the placenta j all we meet with in that part 
is a few fine watery particles fecreted from the placen- 
ta, but it is in the placentuli or cotyledons them- 
felves, which conlift of innumerable little folliculi or 
cells, wherein this juice is contained, ferving to de- 
fend the embryo, and preferve it from being cor- 
rupted by water, which, it is well known, will hardly 
pafs through oil. 

Thus, if you take, e. g. Fennel-feed, cut it through 
the middle, and apply it to the microfcope, you will 
cafily perceive a clear fhining oil in the cells of each 
lobe inverting the tender embryo. Without this oil it 
were impofiiblcafeed fliould live a month, and much 
lefs a year or two entire and uncorrupted in the • 
ground. 

This oil is found in the feeds of all plants j in fome, 
e. gr. in Almonds, Cocoa-nuts, &c. in very great 
quanties ; in others lefs, as Pepper, Arum, &c. where 
one would fcarce imagine any oil at all ; and thefe 
feeds loofe their vegetative quality very foon. 

5. The fifth clafs of juices are thofe of the bark, which 
is an artful congeries or bundle of pcrfpirative ducts, 
and abforbent veifels. 

Of thefe juices there are divers fpecies, for the feve- 
ral humours raifed and diftributed through the leaves, 
flowers, and other parts of the plants, have all circu- 
lated through the bark, and accordingly are frequent- 
ly found to diftil from wounds made therein. In fomfc' 
cafes, even the whole plant is no more than bark, the 
pulp having been eaten out, as in Willows, Elms, 
&c. which live a long time in that ltate. 

The 
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The bark ferves divers purpofes, for it not only tranf- 
mitsthe nutritious juices or the plant, but alio con- 
tains divers fat oily humours to defend the flefhy pares 
from the injuries of the weather. 
6. As animals are furnifhed with a panniculus adi- 
pofus, ufually replete with fat, which inveft and covers 
all the flelhy parts, and fcreenS them from external 
cold, fo are plants encompafted with a bark replete 
with fat 'juices, by the means whereof the cold is 
kept out, and in winter time the fpicuhe of ice pre- 
vented from fixing and freezing the juices in their 
vefiels*, whence it is, that fome forts of trees remain 
evergreen the year round, by- reafon their barks have 
more oil than can be fpent and exhaled by the fun, 
and their leaves are covered with a thick oily film 
over their furface, which prevents 1 their perfpiring fo 
much as other plants, and alio defends them from the 
cold, Sec. 

All the juices of barks are reducible to eight, viz. 

1. The crude, acid, watery juice, called the chyle of 
the plant. 

2. An oily juice, which, burftingthe bark in the be- 
ginning of the fummer, exfudes out of feveral plants, 
as Cyprefs, Pine, Fir, Savin, Juniper, and other ever- 
greens, and fuch alone. This oil dillblves by the fmali- 
eft degree of warmth, and is cafily intlamed, and is 
that which defends the plant, which is the reafon why 
moil of thefe plants will not thrive in very hot cli- 
mates. 

For balm, or fatty liquor, more glutinous than oil, is 
nothing but the laft mentioned oily juice, which was 
more fluid during the fpring time, but which, by the 
greater heat of the fun, has evaporated all its moft 
J untile parts, and is converted into a denfer liquor. 
Thus the finer part of oil of Olives being exhaled by 
the fumnicr's warmth, there remains a thick balfam 
behind : thus alio oil of turpentine, having loft its 
more liquid parts by heat, becomes of the thick con- 
fidence of a balm. 

3. A pithy juice, which is the body of the oil itfelf, 
infpiflates, and turns black, when put into a great 
warmth : this is the moftobferved in the Pine and Fir. 

5. Rcfin, which is an oil fo far inlpi fiated, as to be- 
come friable in the cold, may be procured from any 
oil by boiling it much and long. Thus, if turpen- 
tine be fet over a gentle fire, it firft diflblves, and be- 
comes an oil, then a balfam, then pitch, and then a 
rcfin, in which ftatc it is friable in the cold, fufible 
by fire, withal inflammable and combuftible, diflblu- 
ble in fpirit of wine, but not in water, which makes 
the character of rcfin. 

Hence the oil is muft abundant in the barks in the 
winter time, the balfams in fummer, and the refin in 
autumn. 

6. Colophony, which is a refin ftill farther exhaufted 
of its volatile part, being pellucid, friable, and ap- 
proaching to the nature of glafs. 

7. Gum, which is an humour exfuding out of the 
bark, and, by the warmth of the fun, conco£ted> in- 
ipiffated, and rendered tenacious, but ftill dhToluble 
in water, and at the fame time inflammable, and 
fcarcc capable of being pulverized. This oily muci- 
lage ferves as a pigment to cover over, and defend 
the buds of trees from the injuries of wet and froft in 
winter, but will melt with a moift warmth, and eafily 
run from them, when the gentle warmth of the fpring 
approaches, nor is ever fo far hardened into a cruft, as 
to do any injury to the inclofed (hoot. This oily fub- 
itancc always contains in it an acid fpirit, which is a 
prefervative againft putrefaction. 

S. A gummous rcfin, which is an humour fee retcd in 
the bark, and dried by the heat of the fun, and thus 
conftituting a body that is partly gummous, and, as 
fuch, tenacious, foluble in water, partly refinous, and 
therefore friable, and foluble in oil, or fpirit t>f wine, 
but not in water. 

Botanifts are now generally agreed, that all plants 
are furnifhed with organs and parts neceffary both 
for chyiification and fenguification, that they have 
veins, arteries, heart, lungs, adipofe cellules, &c. 
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If fo, it is obvious that there muft be fome difference 
between the juices, which have not undergone the 
action of thole parts, and fuch as have already circu- 
lated a number of times. 

The feveral juices hitherto recounted are the firft or 
nutritious juice, called alfo the chyle of the plant, un- 
der fuch alterations, and new modifications, as it un- 
dergoes in being received, and kept fome time, in. 
parts of a peculiar ftructure, as leaves, flower, feed, 
&c. This laft juice, called the blood, is the fame nu- 
tritious juice farther altered, by being divers times 
pafled through each of thefe parts, and re-mixed, and 
at length converted into a new juice, with properties 
different from -any of them all. 

To prove the circulation of the Sap, inftances are 
brought from experiments made by Mr. Fairchild, as 
his budding and inoculating of a Paflion- tree, whole 
leaves are fpotted with yellow, into one of that fort of 
Paflion-tree whole leaves are plain ; for though the 
buds did not take, yet after it had been budded a 
fortnight, the yellow fpots began to (hew themfelves 
about three feet above the inoculation, and in a liule 
time after that, the yellow fpots appeared on a (hoot, 
which came out of the ground from another part of 
the plant, which has been accounted a plain proof of 
the Sap's circulation. 

Another inftance is, another experiment of the fame 
perfon, who grafted the evergreen Oak, or Ilex, up- 
on the common Oak. The leaves of the common 
Oak, which was the ftock, decayed, and fell off at 
the ufual feafon of the year, but the cvergrc.n Oak, 
which was the cyon grafted upon it, held its leaves, 
and continued fhooting in the winter ; from whence it 
is concluded, that when trees drop their leaves, the 
fap keeps full in motion, and is not gone into the 
root, as fome perfons think. . 

There are alfo other experiments of the fame perfon, 
which were fhewn before the Royal Society, as the 
New-England Cedar, or rather Juniper, grafted on 
the Virginian, and what is taken to prove the circu- 
lation in it, is, the branch which was grafted was left 
feveral inches below the grafting, which continued 
growing as well as the upper part above the grafting. 
And alio another, which is the Viburnum, with the 
top planted in the ground, which was become roots, 
and the roots turned up, which were become branches ; 
which plant was in as good a ftate of growing, as it 
was in its natural ftate. 

A third experiment of his was on a Pear-tree, which 
he inarched upon two Pear flocks in March 1721-2, 
having the roots out of the ground, and was in a 
good flourifhing ftate, with a branch in bloflbm, 
that receives no other nourifhment but by the juices 
that return down the other two branches, which, 
though it had been done above two years, continued 
fhooting fuckers out of the root ■, which is efteemed 
as a proof, that the branches are as ufeful to fupport 
the roots, as the roots the branches, and thence he 
infers, that it is not ftrange that fo many trees mis- 
carry in planting, when there are no branches left to 
the head to maintain the circulation to the roots. 
A fourth experiment he made on the Cedar of Leba- 
nus, grafted on the Larix, which drops its leaves in 
the winter, yet maintained the Cedar in a flourifhing 
condition, as if it had been on a tree which held its 
leaves all the winter, and the circulation of juices fup- 
ported the graft below the grafting, and kept it in as 
good health as above the grafting. 
In oppofition to the notion of the circulation of 
the Sap in trees like that in animal bodies, the Re- 
verend Dr. Hales, in his excellent Treat ife on Vege- 
table Statics, prefents us with various experiments, 
and fays, 

When the Sap has firft pafled through that thick and 
fine flrainer, the bark of the root, we then find it 
in greateft quantities in the moft lax part between the 
bark and wood, and that the fame through the whole 
tree. 

And if in the early fpring, the Oak, and feveral other 

trees, were to be examined near the top and bottom, 

when 
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whenthe Sap lirft begins to move, fo as td make the , 
bark run, and eafily peel off, he believes it would be 
found, that the lower bark is firft moiftened, whereas 
the bark of the top branches ought firft to be moiften- i 
ed, if the Sap defcends by the bark. As to the Vine, 
he fays, he is pretty well allured, that the lower bark 
is firft moiftened. 

He adds, That it is to be feen in many of the exam- 
amples of the experiments he has given in that book, 
what quantities of moifture trees daily imbibe and 
perfpire j now the celerity of the Sap muft be very 
great, if that quantity of moifture muft moft of it 
afcend to the top of the tree, then defcend, and afcend 
again, before it is carried off by perfpiration. 
The defect of a circulation in vegetables feems, in 
fome rneafure, to be fupplied by the much greater 
quantity of liquor which the vegetable takes in, than 
the animal, whereby its motion is accelerated ; for, 
by the firft example he gives, we find the Sunflower, 
bulk for bulk, imbibes and perfpires feventeen times 
more frefh liquor than a man every twenty-four hours. 
Befjdes, nature's great aim in vegetables being only 
that the vegetable life be carried on and maintained, 
there was no occafion to give its Sap the rapid motion 
which was neceffary for the blood of animals. 
In animals it is the heart which fets the blood in mo- 
tion, and makes it continually circulate, but in vege- 
tables we can difcover no other caufe of the Sap's mo- 
tion, but the ftrong attraction of the capillary Sap- 
veflels, aflifted by the brifk undulation and vibrations 
caufed by the fun's warmth, whereby the Sap is car- 
ried up to the top of the talleft trees, and is there per- 
fpired off through the leaves j but, when the furface 
of the, tree is greatly diminifhed by the lofs of its 
leaves, then alio the perfpiration and motion of the 
Sap is proportionably diminifhed, as is plain from 
many of his experiments. 

So that the afcending velocity of the Sap is princi- 
pally accelerated by the plentiful perfpiration of the 
leaves, thereby making room for the fine capillary- 
veflels to exert their vaftly attracting power ; which 
perfpiration is effected by the brifk rarefying vibra- 
tions of warmth, a power that' does not feem to be 
any ways well adapted to make the Sap defcend from 
the tops of vegetables, by different vcflels, to the 

root. 

If the Sap circulated, it muft needs have been feen 
descending from the upper part of large games cut in 
branches Jet in water, and with columns of water 
prefiing on their bottoms in long glafs tubes, in his 
43d and 44th experiment. 

In both which cafes it is certain that great quantities 
of water paffed through the ftem, fo that it muft 
needs have been feen ilcfcending, if the return of the 
Sap downward were by trufion or pulfion, whereby 
the blood in animals is returned through the veins to 
the heart, and that pulfion, if there were any, muft 
neceflarily be exerted with prodigious force to be able 
to drive the Sap through the finer capillaries. 
So that if there be a return of the Sap downward, it 
muft be by attraction, and that a very powerful one, 
as may be feen by many of thefe experiments, and par- 
ticularly by experiment the nth. But it is hard to 
conceive what and where that power is, which can be 
equivalent to that provifion nature has made for the 
aicent of the Sap, in confequence of the great perfpi 
ration of the leaves. 

The inftances of the Jafmine-tree, and of the Paflion- 1 
tree, have been looked upon as proofs of the circu- I 
Jation of the Sapj becaufe their branches, which were I 
far below the inoculated bud, were gilded. But we 
have many vifible proofs in the Vine, and other I 
bleeding trees, of the Sap's receding back, and pufh- 1 
ing forward alternately, at different times of the day I 
and night ; and there is great reafon to think that the 
Sap of : ill other trees has fuch an alternate receding I 
and progreflive motion, occafioned by the alternacies 
of day and night, warm and cold, moift and dry. 
For the Sap in all vegetables does probably recede, 
in fome rneafure, from the tops of branches, as the | 



fun leaves theril, becaufe its rarefying powef theft 
ceaftng, the greatly rarefied Sap and air mixed with 
it will condenfe, and take up lefs room than they did, 
and the dew and rain will then be ftrongly imbibed 
by the leaves, as is probable from experiment 42, and 
feveral others, whereby the body and branches of the 
vegetable, which have been muc*h exhaufted by the 
great evaporation of the day, may at night imbibe Sap 
and dew from the leaves. 

For, by feveral experiments in the ift chapter of the 
aforefaid book or Vegetable Statics, plants were 
found to increafe confiderably in weight in dewy and 
moift nights. 

And by other experiments on the Vine, in the 3d 
chapter, it was found that the trunk and branches of 
Vines were always in an imbibing ftate caufed by the 
great perfpiration of the leaves, except in the bleeding 
feafbn 5 but, when at night that perfpiring power 
ceafes, then the contrary imbibing power will prevail, 
and draw the Sap and dew from the leaves, as well 
as moifture from the roots. 

And we have a further proof of this in experiment 12, 
where, by fixing mercurial gauges to the (terns of 
feveral trees which do not bleed, it is found that they 
are always in a. ftrongly imbibing ftate, by drawing 
up the mercury feveral inches ; whence it is eafy to 
conceive, how fome of the particles of the gilded bud 
in the inoculated Jafmine my be abforbed by it, and 
thereby communicate their gilding miafma to the 
Sap of the branches, efpccially when, fome months 
after the inoculation, the (lock of the inoculated Jaf- 
mine is cutoff a little above the bud, whereby the ftock, 
which was the counter-acting part of the ftem, being 
taken away,- the ftem attracts more vigoroufly from 
the bud. 

Another argument for the circulation of the Sap is, 
that fome forts of grafts will infect and canker the 
flocks they are grafted on, but by experiment 12 
and 37, where mercurial gauges were fixed to frefh- 
cut items of trees, it is evident that thofe ftems 
were in a ftrongly imbibing ftate, and confequently 
the cankered ftocks might very likely draw Sap from 
the graft, as well as the graft alternately from the 
ftock, juft in the fame manner as leaves and branches 
do from each other in the viciflitudes of day and 
night. 

And this imbibing power of the ftock is fo great* 
where only fome of the branches of the ftock will, by 
their ftrong attraction, ftarve thofe grafts,- for which 
reafon it is ufual to cut off the greateft part of the 
branches of the ftock, leaving only a few fmall ones 
to draw up the Sap. 

The inftance of the Ilex grafted upon the Englifh Oak 
feems to afford a very confiderable argument againit 
a circulation, for if there were a free uniform circu- 
lation of the Sap through the Oak and Ilex, why 
fhould the leaves of the Oak fall in winter, and noc 
thofe of the Ilex ? 

Another argument againft an uniform circulation of 
the Sap in trees, as in animals, may be drawn from 
Dr. Hale's 37th experiment, viz. where it was found, 
by the three mercurial gauges fixed to the fame Vine, 
that while fome of its branches changed their ftate of 
protruding Sap into a ftate of imbibing, others conti- 
nued protruding Sap, one nine, and the other thir- 
teen days longer. 

That the Sap does not defcend between the bark and 
the wood, as the favourers of a circulation fuppofe, 
feems evident from hence, viz. That if the bark be 
taken off for three or four inches breadth quite round, 
the bleeding of the tree above that bared place will 
much abate, which ought to have the contrary effect, 
by intercepting the courfe of the refluent Sap, if the 
Sap defended by the bark. 

But the reafon of the abatement of the bleeding in 
this cafe may be well accounted for, from the mani- 
feft proof we have in thefe experiments, that the Sap 
is ftrongly attracted upward by the vigorous opera- 
tion of the perfpiring leaves, and attracting capilla- 
ries s bur, when the bark is cut pff for fome breadth 
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. below the bleeding place, then the Sap which is between 
the bark and the wood below that difbarked place, is 
deprived of the ftrong attracting power of the leaves, 
&c. and consequently the bleeding wound cannot be 
Supplied lb faft with Sap, as it was before the bark 
was taken off. 

But the molt considerable objection againft this pro- 
greflive motion of the Sap without a circulation, arifrs 
from hence, viz. That it is too precipitate a courfe 
for a due dig'eftion of the Sap, in order to nutrition, 
whereas in animals, nature has provided that many 
parts of the blood lhall run a long courfe before they 
arc either applied to nutrition, or difcharged from 
the animal. 

But when we confider that the great work of nutrition 
in vegetables, as well as animals (I mean, after the 
nutriment is got into the veins and arteries of ani- 
mals,) is chiefly carried on in the fine capillary veS- 
fels, where nature (elects 'and combines, as fhall beft 
Suit her different purpofes, the fevcral mutually at-, 
tract ing nutritious particles, which were hitherto kept 
disjoined by the motion of their fluid vehicle. We 
lhall find that nature has made abundant provifion for 
this work in the ftructure of vegetables, all whole 
compofition is made up of nothing elfe but innumera- 
rable fine capillary veflels, and glandulous portions 
of veflels. 

Upon the whole he thinks we have, from thefe experi- 
ments and obfervations, Sufficient ground to believe, 
that there is no circulation of* the Sap in vegetables, 
notwithftanding many ingenious perfons have been 
induced to think there was from fevcral curious obser- 
vations and experiments, which evidently prove that 
the Sap docs in Some mcaSure recede from the top to- 
ward the lower part of plants, whence they were, with 
good probability of rcaibn, induced to think that the 
Sap circulated. 
SAPINDUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 659. tab. 440. 
Un. Gen. Plant. 448. The Sopeberry-tree. 
. The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is compofed of four plain* 
oval* coloured leaves* which fpread open and fall away. 
'The flower has four oval petals which are lefs than the 
empalement \ it has eight ftamina which are the length 
cf the petals* terminated by ere£l fummits* and an oval 
germen with three or four lobes* fupporting a Jhort ftyle* 
crowned by a Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes one* two* or three globular berries* including nuts of 
the fame form. There is rarely above one of thefe preg- 
nant* the other are abortive. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnnsus's eighth clafs, which contains thole 
plants whofe flowers have eight ftamina and three 
ityles. 

The Species are, 

1. Sapindus (Saponaria) foliis impari pinnatis, caule 
inermi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 526. Sopeberry-tree with une- 
qual winged leaves. Sapindus foliis" cofbe alatae innaf- 

" centibus. Tourn. App. 659. Sopeberry-tree with leaves 
growing from the wings of the midrib. 

2. Sapindus {Rigidus) foliis quaterno-pinnatis rigidis 
acutis. Sopeberry-tree with winged leaves* which are com- 
pofed of four ftiff acute-pointed lobes. 

3. Sapindus {Pinnatus) foliis pinnatis Supernc alternis, 
lobis ovato-oblongis. Sopeberry-tree with winged leaves* 
whofe upper lobes are placed alternate. 
The firft Sort grows naturally in the iflands of The 
Weft-Indies, where it riSes with a woody ftalk from 
twenty to thirty feet high, fending out many branches 

, toward the top, which are garnifoed with winged 
' leaves, compoSed of three, four, or five pair of fpear- 
ihaped lobes, which are from three to four inches 
long, and an inch and a quarter broad in the middle, 
drawing to points at both ends. The midrib has a 
membranaceous or leafy border running on each fide 
from one pair of lobes to the other, which is broadeft 
in the middle between the lobes ; they are of a pale 
- green colour, and are pretty ftiff" the flowers are 
produced in loofe Spikes at the end of the branches ; 
they are Small and white, So make no great appear- 
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ance. Thefe arc Succeeded by oval perries as laroe as 
middling Cherries, Sometimes lingle, at others two, 
three, or four are joined together ; theSe have a Sa- 
ponaceous (kin or cover which inclofes a very Smooth 
round ifh nut of the Same form, and of a fliinmg black 
when ripe. TheSe nuts were formerly brought to 
England for buttons to wai ft coats, Some were tipped 
with filver, and othersVwith different metals ; they 
were very durable, as they did not wear, and Seldom 
broke. The fkin or ptdp which Surrounds the nuts, 
is uSed in America to walh linen, but it is very apt to 
burn and deftroy it, if often ufed, being of a very 
acrid nature. 

The Second fort was discovered by the late Dr. HouS- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain ; this hath a ftrong woody ftalk which rifes 
about twenty feet high, Sending out manyfhort, ftrong, 
ligneous. branches, which are covered with a Smooth 
gray bark, and* are garniflied with winged leaves, 
compoSed of two pair of Spear- fhaped lobes which are 
very ftiff and Smooth ; the inner pair are Small, being 
Seldom more than an inch and a half long, and half 
an inch broad in the middle *, the two outer lobes are 
near three inches long, ancfalmoftan inch broad in 
the middle, drawing to points at both ends ; they are 
oblique to the foot-ftalk, the midrib running much 
nearer to the border on one fide ; they are or a pale 
green, and Sit cloSe to the midrib, which has no bor- 
der or wing like the other. The end of the branches 
are divided into two or three foot-ftalks, each iu flam- 
ing a looSe Spike of flowers like thoSe of the other Sort; 
theSe are Succeeded by roundifh berries like thoSe of 
the former, but there are generally two, three, or 
four of them joined together. 

The third Sort grows naturally in India ; this riSes with 
a ftrait jointed ftem to the height of twenty feet, 
Sending out Some lateral branches at the top, covered 
with a pale Smooth bark, which are garni fhed with 
winged leaves compoSed of eight or ten pair of ob- 
long oval lobes, each near four inches long, and an 
inch and a half broad at their baSe, of a light green 
colour, having very (hort foot-ftalks thofe on the 
lower part of the midrib are ranged oppofite, but on 
the upper part of the midrib they are alternate, and 
always end with two lobes. As the plants have not 
as yet flowered in England, So I can give no farther 
account of them. 

Thefe plants are propagated by Seeds (which muft be 
obtained Srom the countries where they naturally grow, 
fpr they have not produced fruit in Europe -*) the 
Seeds mull be put into Small pots filled with rich frefh 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. 
The pots muft be frequently watered, otherwife the 
berries, whoSe outer cover is very hard, will not ve- 
getate. In five or Six weeks the plants will appear, 
when the glafles of the hot-bed fhould be raifed every 
day in warm weather to admit frefh air to the plants. 
In a month or fix weeks after the plants appear they 
will be fit to transplant, when they muft be fhaken 
out of the pots, and carefully parted, fb as not to in- 
jure their roots, and each planted into a Separate Small 
pot filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 
the hot-bed again, observing to fhade them from the 
fun every day until they have taken new root ; after 
which time they muft have free air admitted to them 
every day when the weather is warm, and will require 
to be frequently watered. 

After the plants are well rooted, they will make great 
progrefs, So as to fill thefe pots with their roots in a 
few weeks time, therefore they mould be fliifted into 
larger pots, and as the plants advance, they mould 
be inured to bear the open air by degrees ; for if they 
are forced too much in Summer, they Seldom live 
thro* the winter, especially the firft and Second Sorts, 
which are. very Subject to be loft in the firft winter. I 
have frequently raifed theSe plants from Seeds to the 
height of two Seet in one Summer, and the leaves of 
thele plants have been a foot and a . half in length, fo 
that they made a fine appearance but thefe plants 
did not Survive the winter, whereas thofc which were 
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expofed to the open air in July, and thereby dinted 
■ in their growth, continued their leaves frelh all the 
winter. Thefe were placed in a ftove upon (helves, 
where the warmth was very moderate, with which 
thefe plants will thrive better than in a greater heat. 
The third fort is much more hardy than either of the 
other: this may be placed in a good green-houfe in 
the autumn, where it will live through the winter, 
and in fummer (hould be expofed to the open air in 
a fheltered fituation, where it will thrive very well. 
SAPONARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 449. Lychnis. 
Tourn. Inft. R.H. 333, tab. 175. Sopewort. 

The Characters are, 
$be flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf which 
is cut into five points. It has five petals whofc tails are 
narrow* angular., and the length of the empalement j 
their borders are broad, obtufe and plain. It has ten 
awl-Jhaped fiamina the length of the tube of the flower, 
which are alternately infer ted into the petals, and are ter- 
minated by obtufe proftrate fummits, and a taper germen 
fupporting two erect parallel ftyles, crowned by acute ftig- 
mas. The germen afterward becomes a clofe capfule the 
length of the empalement, having one cell filled wiih fmall 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feftion 
of Linnams's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten fiamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Saponaria [Officinalis) calycibus cylindricis, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 1 65. Sopewort with cy- 
lindrical empalements, and oval fpear-Jhaped leaves. 
Lydhnis fylveftris que faponaria vulgd. Tourn. Inft. 
336. Wild Campion, vulgarly called Sopewort. 

2. Saponaria (Hybrida) calycibus cylindricis, foliis ova- 
tis nervofis femiamplcxicaulibtis. Sopewort with cylin- 
drical empalements, and oval veined leaves half embracing 
the ftalks. Lychnis faponaria dicta, folio convoluto. 
RaiiSyn. 339. Campion, called Sopewort, with a twifi- 
ed leaf. 

3. Saponaria {Vaccaria) calycibus pyramidatis^ quin- 
quangularibus, foliis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis feffi- 
libus. Hort. Cliff. 1 66. Sopewort with pyramidal five- 
cornered empalements, and oblong, oval, a cute -pointed 
leaves. Lychnis fegetum rubra, foliis perfoliate. 
C. B. P. 204. Red Corn Campion, with Thorough-wax 
leaves* 

Saponaria {Amplicinms) calycibus pyramidatis quin- 
quangularibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, femiamplexi- 
caulibus. Sopewort with pyramidal five-cornered empale- 
tnents, and oval Jpear-fljaped leaves, half embracing the 
ftalks. Lychnis fegetum rubra, foliis perfoliate am- 
plioribus. Juff Red Corn Campion, with larger Thorough- 
<wax leaves. 

5. Saponaria (Orientalis) calycibus cylindricis villofis, 
caule dichotoma ercfto patulo. Hort. UpfaL *io6. 
Sopewort with cylindrical hairy empalements, and ere£t 
fpreading ftalks which are divided by pairs. Lychnis 
Orientalis annua fupina, antirrhini folio, flore mini- 
mo purpurafecnte. Tourn. Cor. 25. Low annual Eaft- 
ern Sopewort , with a Snap-dragon leaf, and the leafi pur- 

plr/h flower. 

The firft fort is the common Sopewort of the (hops 
this grows naturally in many parts of England, and 
is rarely admitted into gardens ; it has a creeping 
root which fp reads far on every fide, fo as in a (hort 
time to fill a large fpace of ground, from which arife 
many purplifh ftalks about a foot and a half high, 
which are jointed, and garni ftied with oppofite leaves 
at each thefe are oval, fpear-fhaped, and fmooth, 
about three inches long, and an inch and a . half broad, 
ending in points ; they have three longitudinal veins 
on their under fide, and are of a pale green. The 
foot-ftalks of the flowers arife from the wings of the 
leaves oppofite they fuftain four, five, or more pur- 
plilh flowers each, which have generally two fmall 
leaves placed under them. The ftalk is al fo termi- 
nated by a loofe bunch of flowers growing in form of 
an umbel ; they have each a large fwelling cylindrical 
empalement, and five broad obtufe petals which (pread 
open, and are of a purple colour- Thefe appear in 
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July, and are fucceeded by oval capfules. with orje 
cell, filled with fmall feeds. 

The leaves of this plant are fometimes ufed in medi- 
cine ; they are accounted opening and attenuating, 
and (bmewhat fudorilic, fo are by fome recommend- 
ed againft the lues venerea, and outwardly applied 
tltey help hard tumours and whitloes. The decoc- 
tion of this plant is ufed to cleanfe and fcour wool- 
len cloths : the poor v people in fome countries ufc it 
inftead of fope for wafhing, from whence it had its 
title. 

■ 

There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
is prefcrved in gardens, but the roots are very apt to 
fpread far on every fide if they are not confined, fo 
thefe plants (hould not be placed in borders among 
better flowers ; but as the flowers continue in fuc- 
ceflion from July to the middle of September, fo a 
few of the plants may be allowed a place in fome ab- 
ject part of the garden, for they will thrive in any fi- 
tuation, and propagate faft enough by their creeping 
roots. 

The fecond fort was found growing in a wood near 
Lichbarrow in Northamptonfhire, by Mr. Gerard. 
It has been generally eftecmed a .lufus naturae, and 
not a diftinct fpecies, but I have never found it alter 
in forty years ; but as it doth not produce feeds, fo 
there is no certainty of its being a diftindc fpecies. 
The roots of this do not fpread like thofe of the firft,- 
the ftalks are fhorter, thicker, and do not grow fo 
erect 5 they rife a foot or more in height, the joints 
are very near and fwelling the leaves are produced 
fingly on the lower part of their (talks, but toward 
the top they are often placed by pairs - t they are oval- 
fliaped, about three inches long and two broad, hav- 
ing feveral longitudinal veins or plaits, and are hol- 
lowed like a ladle. The flowers are difpofed loofely 
on the top of the ftalk, theJT have large cylindrical 
empalements ; they are of one petal, and fcarce any 
vifible ftamina ; they are of a purple colour* and 
flower in July. This plant is preferved for the fake 
of variety in fome gardens, but as there is little beau- 
ty in the flowers, it does not merit a place in gardens 
for pleafure. It is eafily propagated by parting of 
the roots in autumn, and loves a moift ihady fi- 
tuation. 

The third fort is an annual plant, which grows na~ 
turally among Corn in the fouth of France and Italy, 
This riles with an upright ftalk near a foot and a half 
high, branching out upward into feveral divifions 5 
thefe always are by pairs oppofite, as are alfo the 
leaves, which are about an inch and a half long, and 
half an inch broad at their bale, ending in acute points; 
they fit clofe to the ftalks, are fmooth, and of a gray 
colour. The flowers arc produced at the end of the 
branches, each ftanding upon a long naked foot-ftalk ; 
their empalements are large, fwelling, and pyrami- 
dal, having five acute corners or angles ; the petals 
are but fmall ; they have long necks or tails, which 
are narrow ; their upper part is obtufe, and of a red- 
dilh purple colour. Thefe appear in June and July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this is alfo 
an annual plant it rifes with a ftrong fmooth ftalk 
about two feet high, garnilhed with oval fpcar-lhapcd 
leaves three inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad near their bafe, drawing to a point at the end ; 
they are flefhy, of a gray colour, and are very fmooth ; 
they are placed by pairs, and half embrace the ftalks 
with their bafe ; the upper part of the ftalk divide? 
into many branches, which are again fubdivided into 
long naked foot-ftalks, each fuftaining a fingle flow- 
er ; the empalement of the flower is large, pyrami- 
dal, 'and fwelling, having five acute angles* The 
flowers are compoied of five obtufe red petals, 
which fpread open flat above the empalement. Thefe 
appear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in the .Levant, from 
whence Dr. Tournefort fent the feeds. This is a low 
annual plant, feldom rifing more than * jour inches 

high, 
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high, but divides into branches by pairs from the 
bottom, which ipread afunder. The leaves are very 
fmall, the flowers come out (ingle from the wings of 
the leaves ; they have hairy cylindrical empalements, 
out of which the petals of the flower do but juft 
peep, fo arc not obvious at. any diftance. The whole 
plant is very clammy to the touch. As this plant 
makes no figure, fo it is only kept for variety. 
Thefe plants are eafily propagated by feeds, which 
fliould be fown where the plants are to remain, and 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and thin them where they are too clofe. If 
the feeds are fown in autumn, or are permitted to fcat- 
ter, the plants will come up without care. 
S A POT A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. tab. 4. Acras.Lin. 
Gen. Plarit. 438. The Mammee Sapota. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement compofed of Jive 
oval leaves ; which are acute-pointed and cretJ. It has 
five roundijh beart-Jhapcd petals, which are connected at 
their bafe, and end in acute points % and fix floor t ftami- 
na the length of the tube* terminated by arrow-pointed 
fummits, with an oval gertnen fttpporting a fhort ftyle, 
crowned by an obtnfc Jligma. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oval fucculent fruit, inclofmg one or two oval 
hard nuts or ftones. 

This gerius of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnxus's fixth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

1. Sapota {Achras) foliis oblongo-ovatis, frufcibus tur- 
binatis glabris. Sapota with oblong oval leaves* and 
finooth turbinated fruit. Sapota frudtu turbinato mi- 
nori. Plum. Nov. Gen. 43. Sapota with a fmaller tur- 
binated fruit. 

2. Sapota (Mammoja) foliis lanceolatis, fru£tu maxi- 
mo ovato, feminibus ovatis utrinque acutis. Sapota 
with fpear-Jhaped leaves, a very large oval fruit, and oval 
feeds which are pointed at both ends.. 

The name of Sapota is what thefe fruit are called by 
the natives of America, to which ibmc add the ap- 
pellation of Mammee ; but there is no other name 
given to thefe fruits by the Englifh, fince they have 
lettled in the Weft-Indies, fo far as I can learn. 
The firft of thefe trees is common about Panama, 
and fome other places in the Spanifh Weft-Indies, but 
is not to be found in many of the Englifh fettlements 
in America. The fecond fort is very common in 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and moft of the iflands in the 
Weft-Indies, where the trees arc planted in gardens 
for their fruit, which is by many perfons greatly ef- 
teemed. 

The fecond fort grows in America to the height of 
thirty-five or forty feet, having a llrait trunk, cover- 
ed with an Alh-coloured bark. The branches are 
produced on every fide, fo as to form a regular head j 
thefe are befet with leaves, which are a foot in length, 
and near three inches broad in the middle, drawing, 
to a point at each end. The flowers which are pro- 
duced from the branches, are of a cream colour 5 
when thefe fall away, they are fucceeded by large 
oval or top-lhaped fruit, which are covered with a 
browni(h ikin, under which is a thick pulp of a ruf- 
fet colour, very lufcious, called natural marmelade, 
from its likenefs to marmelade of Quinces. 
As thefe trees are natives of very warm countries, 
they cannot be preferved in England, unlcfs they are 
placed in the warmeft ftoves and managed with great 
care. They are propagated by planting the ftones, 
but as thefe will not keep good long out of the ground, 
the fureft method to obtain thefe plants is, to have 
the ftones planted in tubs of earth, as foon as they are 
taken out of the fruit, and the tubs placed in a fitua- 
tion where they may have the morning fun, and kept 
duly watered. When the plants come up, they muft 
be fecured from vermin and kept clear from weeds, 
but fliould remain in the country till they are about 
a foot high, when they may be (hipped for England j 
but they Ihould be brought over in the fummer, 

able, time enough for the plants to 
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make good roots after they arrive. During tlictr paf- 
fagc they muft have fome water, while they continue 
in a warm climate ; but as they come into colder 
weather, they ihould have very little moifturc and 
they muft be fecured from fait water, which' will foon 
deftroy the plants if it gets at them. 
When thefe plants arrive in England, they fliould be 
carefully taken out of the tubs, preferving (bine earth 
to their roots, and planted into pots filled with frefh 
earth, and then plunged into a moderate hot- bed of 
tanners bark, obferving, if the weather is hot, to 
(hade the glafles with mats every day, to fcreen the 
plants from the fun, until they have taken new root ; 
obferving alfo not to water them too much at firft, 
efpecially if the earth in which they come over is 
moift; becaufe too much water is very injurious to 
the plants before they are well rooted, but afterward 
they muft be frequently refrefhed with water in warm 
weather; and they muft have a large lhare of air ad- 
mitted to them, otherwife their leaves will be infeftcd 
with infects and become foul ; in which cafe they muft 
be waftied with a iponge to clean diem, without which 
the plants will not thrive. 

In the winter thefe plants muft be placed in the 
warmeft ftove, and in cold weather they (hould have 
but little water given to them, though they muft be 
frequently refreshed when the earth is dry efpecially 
if they retain their leaves all the winter, they will re- 
quire a greater fhare of water than when they drop 

their leaves ; fo that this muft be done with difcrc- 
tion, according to the (late in which the plants are. 
As thefe "plants grow in magnitude, they fliould bo> 
fhifted into pots of a larger fize, but they mull not be 
over-potted, for that will infallibly deftroy them. 
SARRACENA. Tourn. Inlt. R. H. 657. tab. 4>6\ 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 578. The Sideiaddle-flower. 

The Characters arc, 
The flozver has a double empalement \ the under is com- 
pofed of three fmall oval leaves which fall away ; the upper 
has five large coloured leaves, which are permanent. It 
has five oval inflexed petals which inclofe the ftamina, 
whofe tails are oblong, oval, and ere ft, and a gn at num- 
ber of fmall ftamina, terminated 'by target fljaped Jmmriis. 
In the center is Jituated a roundijh germen, Jupporting a 
floor t cylindrical ftyle, crozvned by a ' target -JJjapcd fine- 
cornered Jligma covering the ftamina, and is permanent. 
The germen afterward becomes a roundijh capfule with five 
■ cells, filled with fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecTion of 
Linnxus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have many ftamina and one ftyle. 
The title of this genus was given to it ^y Dr. Tour- 
nefort, in honour of Dr. Sarrazin, a curious botanift, 
who fent this and many other rare plants from Cana- 
da to the Paris Garden. 
The Species are, 

1. Sarracena {Purpurea) foliis gibbis. Horc Cliff. 
427. Sarracena with gibbous leaves. Sarracena Cana- 
denfis, foliis cavis & auritis. Tourn. I trie. R. H. 
657. Sarracena of Canada, with bellowed and eared leaves. 

2. Sarracena (Flava) foliis flrictis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
510. Sarracena with. clofed leaves. Sarracena foliis lon- 
gioribus & anguftioribus. Catefb. Hift. Carol. 2. p.. 
69. Sarracena with longer and narrower leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally upon bogs in moft parts 
of North America > this hath a ftrong fibrous root, 
which ftrikes deep into the foft earth, from which 
arife five, fix, or feven leaves, in proportion to the 
ftrengthof the plant-, thefe are about five or fix inches 
long, hollow lilce a pitcher, narrow at their bale, but 
fwell out large at the top ; their outer fides are round- 
ed, but on their inner fide they are a little comprelT- 
ed, and have a broad leafy border running longitu- 
dinally the whole length of the tube ; and to the 
rounded part of the leaf there is on the top a large 
appendage or ear ftanding erect, of a brownifh co- 
lour ; this furrounds the outfide of the leaves about 
two thirds of the top, it is eared at both ends, end 
waved round the i border. From the center of the 
root, between the leaves, arifes a ftrong, round, na- 
ked 
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ked foot-ftalk about a foot high, fuftaining one nod- 
ding flower at the top, which has a double empale- 
ment ; the outer one is of one leaf, divided into five 
parts to the bottom, where they are connected to the 
foot-ftalks ; thcfe fegments are obtufe and bent over 
the flower, fo as to cover the infide of it ; they are of 
a purple colour on the outfide, but green within, 
having purple edges •, the inner empalement, which is 
compofed of three green leaves, falls oft'; within thefe 
are five oval petals of a purple colour, which are hol- 
lowed like a fpoon thefe cover the (lamina and fum- 
mits, with part of the ftigma alfo. In the center is 
fituated a large, roundifti, channelled germen, fup- 
porting a fhort ftyle, crowned by a very broad five- 
cornered ftigma, faftened in the middle to the ftyle, 
and covering the ftamina like a target •, this is green, 
and the five corners which are ftretched out beyond 
the brim are each cut into two points, and are pur- 
plifh. Round the germen are fituated a great num- 
ber of (horc ftamina, joining the fides of the germen 
clofely, which are terminated by target-ftiaped furrow- 
ed fummits, of a pale fulphur colour. When the flower 
decays, the germen fwells to a large roundilh capfule 
with five cells, covered by the permanent ftigma, and 
filled with fmall feeds. It flowers in June, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Carolina, upon 
bogs and in ftanding (hallow waters. The leaves of 
this fort grow near three feet high, being fmall at the 
bottom, but widening gradually to the top. Thefe 
are hollow, and are arched over at the mouth like a 
friar's cowl. The flowers of this grow on naked pe- 
dicles, rifing from the root to the height of three 
feet ; thcfe flowers are green. 

Thefe plants are efteemed for the Angular ftructure of 
their leaves and flowers, which are fo different from 
all the known plants, as to have little refemblance of 
any yet difcovered; but there is fome difficulty in get- 
ting them to thrive in England, when they are obtain- 
ed from abroad ; for as they grow naturally on bogs, 
or in (hallow ftanding waters, fo unlefs they are con- 
ftantly kept in wet, they will not thrive and although 
the winters are very (harp in the countries where the 
firft fort naturally grows, yet being covered with wa- 
ter and the remains of decayed plants, they arc de- 
fended from froft. 

The beft method to obtain thcfe plants is, to procure 
them from the places of their natural growth, and to 
have them taken up with large balls of earth to their 
roots, and planted in tubs of earth which muft be 
conftantly watered during their pafiage, otherwife 
they will decay before they arrive for there is little 
probability of railing thefe plants from feeds, fo as to 
produce flowers in many years, if the feeds do grow ; 
fo that young plants (hould be taken up to bring 
over, which are more likely to (land here, than thole 
' which have flowered two or three times. When the 
plants are brought over, they (hould be planted into 
pretty large pots, which (hould be filled with foft 
fpongy earth, mixed with rotten wood, Mofs, and 
turf, which is very like the natural foil in which they 
grow. Thele pots (hould be put into tubs or large 
pans which will hold water, with which they muft be 
conftantly fupplicd, and placed in a (hady (ituation in 
fummer ; but in the winter they muft be covered with 
Mofs, or ftieltercd under a frame, otherwife they 
will not live in this country ; for as the plants muft be 
kept in pots, fo if thefe are expofed to the froft, it 
will foon penetrate through them, and greatly injure, 
if not deftroy the plants ; but when they are placed 
under a common frame, where they may have the 
open air at all times in mild weather, and be flicker- 
ed from hard froft, the plants will thrive and flower 

very well. 
SASSAFRAS. See Laurus. 
S ATUREJA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 197. Thymbra. 

Tourn. Inft. 197. Lin. Gen. Plant. 626. [fo called, 

becaufe faid to caufe a fatyriafmus, or priapifmus, 
„ this herb exciting greatly to vencry.] Savory j in 

French, Sarriette. 
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The Characters are, 
The flower bath an ereft, tubulous, ftriated, permanent 
empalement of one leaf, indented at the brim in five 
points ; // hath one ringent petal, whofe tube is cylindri- 
cal and Jljorter than the empalement ; the chaps are fingle, 
the upper Up erefl and obtufe, having an acute indenture 
at the point. The under lip is fpreading, divided into 
three parts, which are n early 'equal. It has four brijlly 
ftamina, two of which are ahnoft the length of the upper 
lip ; the other two are Jhorter, terminated by fummits 
which touch each other, and a four-pointed germen fup- 
porting a briftly ftyle, crowned by two brtjlly ftigmas: 
The germen afterward become four feeds, which ripen in 
the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's fourteenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two long and two fliorter ftamina,- 
and the feeds are naked in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Satureja {Hortenfis) pedunculis bifloris. Vir. Cliff. 
87. Savory with two flowers upon each foot-ftalk. Sa- 
tureja fativa. J. B. 3. 272. Garden, or Summer Savory. 

2. Satureja {Thymbra) verticillis fubrotundis hifpidis, 
foliis oblongis acutis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 324. Savory 
with whorled flowers, and oblong acute-pointed leaves. 
Thymbra legitima. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 358. The true 
Thymbra. 

3. Satureja {Montana) pedunculis dichotomis laterali- 
bus folitariis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis mucronatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 568. Savory with flngle diverging foot-ftalks 
on the fides of the branches, and linear fpear-fljaped leaves. 
Satureja montana. C. B. P. 2 1 S. Mountain, or IVintcr 
Savory. 

4. Satureja {Virginiana) capitulis terminalibus, foliis 
lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 567. Savory with heads of 
flowers terminating the ftalks, and Jpear-Jhaped leaves. 
Clinopodium pulegii angjufto rigidoque folio, Virgi- 
nianum, flofculis in cymis difpofitis. Pluk. Aim. 1 10. 
tab. 54. fig. 2. Virginian Field Bafil with a ftiff, ?tar- 
row, Pennyroyal leaf, and flowers difpofed on the tops of 
tbe ftalks. 

5. Satureja (Origanoides) foliis ovatis ferratis, corym- 
bis terminalibus dichotomis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 568. Sa- 
vory with oval fawed leaves, and flowers growing in a 
divided corymbus, terminating the ftalks. Calamintha 
erecta, Virginiana, mucronato folio glabro. Mor. 
Hift. 3. p. 413. Upright Virginian Field Bafil, with a 
fmooth acute-pointed leaf. 

6. Satureja {Juliana) verticillis faftigiatis concatcnatis 
foliis lineari-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 567. Savory 
with bunched whorls of flowers, and linear fpear-Jhaped 
leaves. Thymbra fan<5ti Juliani five fatureja verior. 
Lob. Icon. 245. St. Julian's Thymbra, or the true Sa- 
vory. 

7. Satureja {Gr<eca) pedunculis corymbofis lateralibus 
geminis, bradleis calyce brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
568. Savory with corymbufes of flowers upon foot-ftalks, 
growing by pairs from the wings of the leaves, and bra tie* 
Jhorter than the empalement s. Clinopodium Creticum* 
Alp. Exot. 265. Cretan Field Bafil. 

8. Satureja {Capitata) floribus fpicatis, foliis carinatis 
punctatis ciliatis. Lin. Mat. Med. 283. Savory with 
fpiked flowers, and kecl-Jbapcd hairy leaves having fpots. 
Thymum legiti mum. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 375. The legi- 
timate Thyme. 

The firft fort is generally known in the gardens by 
the title of Summer Savory. This is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in the fouth of France and in 
Italy, but it is cultivated in the Englifti gardens for 
the kitchen, and alfo for medicinal ufe. It riles with 
(lender erect ftalks about a foot high, fending out 
branches at each joint by pairs, which are garni Ihed 
with leaves placed oppofite, which are about an inch 
long, and one eighth of an inch broad in the middle 
they are ftiff, a little hairy, and have an aromatic 
odour if rubbed. The flowers grow from the wings 
of the leaves toward the upper part of the branches, 
each foot-ftalk fuftaining two flowers, which are of 
the lip kind, having a (hort cylindrical tube ; the 
upper lip is erect and indented at the point ; the lower 
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is divided into three almoft equal parts *, they are of 
a pale flelh colour, and appear in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Crete ; this rifes 
with a ihrubby ftalk about two feet high, dividing in- 
to feveral (lender ligneous branches, which are gar- 
ni Ihed with fmall, Itiff, oval leaves, ending in acute 
points, which emit an aromatic odour when bruifed. 
The flowers grow in thick whorls round the (talks 
toward the top ; they have ftiort, hairy, five-pointed 
empalements ; the tube of the petal is longer than the 
cup, and the flower is fliapcd like that of the former, 
but it is larger and of a brighter red colour. This 
plant flowers in June, July, and Auguft, but rarely 
ripens its feeds in England. 

The third fort is well known in the gardens by the 
title of Winter Savory ; this is a perennial plant, 
which grows naturally in the fouth of France and 
Italy, but is here cultivated in gardens both for food 
and phytic. This hath a (hrubby, low, branching 
ftalk the branches rife about a foot high ; they are 
ligneous, and arc garniflied with two very narrow 
leaves about an inch long at each joint •, they are itiff, 
and ftand oppofite ; from the bafc of thefe come out 
a few fmall leaves in clutters. The flowers grow from 
the wings of the leaves upon (hort foot-ftalks *, they 
are fliapetl like thofe of the. lirft fort, but are larger and 
of a paler colour. Thefe appear in June, and are 
fucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn, but the 
plants will continue feveral years, efpecially if they 
arc planted in a poor dry foil. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial root, but the ftalk is annual, 
and rifes about a foot and a half high •, it is ftifF, an- 
gular, and branches out toward the top. The leaves 
arc ftifF, fpear-fhaped, and pointed ; they are about 
an inch and a half long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad in the middle, pointed at both ends, and have 
a ftrong fcent of Pennyroyal ; the ftalks are termi- 
nated by white flowers collected into globular heads. 
Thefe appear in July, but are feldom fucceeded by 
feeds in England. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain and fome parts 
bf Italy ; this hath very (lender ligneous ftalks which 
grow erect, about nine inches high, fending out two 
or three (lender fide branches toward the bottom •, 
thefe arc garniflied with narrow, fpcar-fhaped, ftifF 
leaves, which are placed oppofite. The flowers grow 
in whorls above each other for more than half the 
length of the ftalk, they feem as if they were bundled 
together. The flowers are fmall and white •, they ap- 
pear in July, but the (beds feldom ripen here ; the 
whole plant has a pleafant aromatic fcent. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Crete ; this hath 
very (lender ligneous ftalks, which rife near a foot and 
a half high, garnifhed with fmall, oval, ftiffi acute- 
pointed leaves, whofe borders are reflexed. The 
flowers grow in rotindifh whorls upon foot-ftalks, 
which rife by pairs from the wings of the leaves 
thefe are fmall and white ; they appear in July, and 
if the feafon proves warm, the feeds will ripen in 
autumn. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Crete ; this has a 
low (hrubby ftalk, which fends out branches on every 
fide, which grow about fix inches long, and arc hoary 
they are garnifhed with ftifF, narrow, acute-pointed 
leaves, which are hollowed like the keel of a boat. 
The flowers grow in Ihort roundifh fpikes at the end 
of the branches ; they are fmall and white ; the whole 
plant ishoary, and very aromatic. This never pro- 
duces feeds in England. 

The lirft fort is only cultivated by feeds ; thefe mould 
be fown the beginning of April, upon a bed of light 
earth, either where they are to remain, or for tranf- 
planting \ if the plants are to ftand unremoved, the 
feeds Ihould be fown thinly ; but if they arc to be 
tranfplanted, they may be fown clofer. When the 
plants appear they muft be kept clean from weeds, 
and afterward they may be treated in the fame way 
as Marjoram. 
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The fecond, fixth, and eighth forts, are too tender 
to live through the winter in the open air in England. 
Thefe are generally propagated by flips or cuttings \ 
which take root very readily during any of the fummer 
months ; if thefe cuttings or flips are planted in a 
(hady border, or are (haded from the fun with mats 
they will put out roots in two months, fit to be tranf- 
planted, when they fhould be taken up carefully, and 
each tranfplanted into a fmall pot, filled with frelh un- 
dunged earth, and placed in the (hade till they have 
taken new root ; then they may be placed in a (hel- 
tered fituation, where they may remain till the end of 
October, when they (hould be placed under a com- 
mon hot- bed frame, where they may be expofed to 
the open air at all times when the weather is mild ; but 
they muft be protected from hard froft, which will de- 
ftroy them if expofed thereto. 

As thefe plants feldom live above three or four years, 
fo there (hould be a fupply of young plants raifed to 
preferve the fpecies, otherwiie they may be foon 
loft. In winter they (hould not have much wer, for 
they are very fubjecc to grow mouldy by moifturc, but 
efpecially if the free air is excluded from them ; or if 
their branches are drawn up weak, they are very apt 
to get mouldy, and then they loon decay. 
The third fort is very hardy, fo if this is fown or 
planted upon a dry lean foil, it will endure the greateft 
cold of our winters. I have (een fome of the plants 
growing upon the top of an old wall, where they 
were fully expofed to the cold, and thefe furvived 
the fevere froft, when moft of thofe which were grow- 
ing in the ground were deftroyed. This may be pro- 
pagated either by feeds in the fame way as the firft 
fort, or by flips, which, if planted in the fpring, will 
take root very freely. Thefe plants will laft feveral 
years, but when they are old, their (hoots will be 
(hort and not fo well furnifhed with leaves, fo will 
not be fo good for ufe as young plants, therefore it 
will be proper to raife a fupply of young plants every 
other year. 

The fifth fort has a perennial root, but the ftalks 
decay every autumn. There are two varieties of this, 
one of them has narrower leaves and larger heads 
than the other, and the leaves have very little fcent j 
whereas thofe of the common fort fmell fo like Pen- 
nyroyal, as not to be diftinguifhed by thofe who do 
not fee the plants. This fort fometimes produces good 
feeds here, from which the plants may be eafily pro- 
pagated they may alfo be increafed by planting cut- 
tings in the fpring, in the fame manner as is practifed 
for Mint ; thefe will take root freely, and if they are 
afterwards planted in a moid foil, they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly ' 9 but as the plant is never ufed here, fo it 
is only kept for variety in fome curious gardens. 
A T Y R I U M. Lin. Gen. Plant. 901. Orchis, Toucn. 
Inft. R. H. 431. tab. 247, 248. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a Jingle ftalk •, the flowers have no empalemcnt, 
hut fit upon the gcrmtn : they have five oblong oval pe- 
t als, three outer and two inner ; riftng and joined in a hel- 
met \ they have a one- leaved net! ar him, Jit ua ted on the 
Jide between the divifion of the petals, faftcned to the re- 
ceptacle. The upper lip is Jhort and erect, the under is 
plain and hangs downward, their bafe reprefents the hinder 
part of the fcrotwn. They have two Jhort Jlender ftamina 
fitting upon the point al, having oval fummits which have 
double cells flml in the upper lip of the neRarium, and an 
oblong twiftcd gennen fit ua ted under the flower, having a 
Jhort flyle, growing on the upper lip of the neelarium, 
crowned by an cbtufe comprcJJ'ed Jligma. The germ en aj- 
terward becomes an oblong capfule with one cell, having 
three keels and three cells, opening under the keels three 
ways, and filled with fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fir ft fection of 
j-innaius's twentieth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
in whofe flowers the ftamina are connected to the 
ftyle. 

The Species are, 
. Satyrium {Nigrum) bulbis palmatis, foliis lineari- 
bus, floribus refupinatis nectarii labio indivifo ovato 

acuminato 
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acuminata. A£t. Upfal, 1740. p. 19. Satyrium with 
banded bulbs* linear leaves* the flowers oval* bending down- 
ward* and the neftarium undivided* Orchis palmata an- 
guftifblia Alpina, nigro flore. C. B. P. 86. Narrow- 
leaved handed Orchis of the Alps* with a black flower. 

2. Satyrium (Hirfinum) bulbis indivifis, foliis lanceo- 
latis, nectarii labio trifido, intermedia lineari, obliqua 
praimorfa. Act. Upfal. 1740. tab. 18. Satyrium with 
an undivided bulb* fpear-fhaped leaves, and the lip of the 
neftarium trifid* the middle fegment being linear and ob- 
liquely bitten. Orchis barbata fcetida. J. B. P. 2. 
p. 756. 'The Lizard-flower* or Great Goat-ftones. 

3. Satvrium (Viride) bulbis palmatis, foliis oblongis 

obtufis, nedtarii labio lineari trifido, intermedia ob- 

foleta. Act. Upfal. 1740. p. 18. Satyrium with handed 

bulbs* oblong blunt leaves* and the lip of the neftarium 

divided into three linear parts* the middle one being obfo- 

lete. Orchis palmata minor, flore luteo viridi. Raii 

Syn. 1 1. 2 39. Smaller handed Orchis with a green flower* 
by Come called the Frog Orchis. 

4. S.vrviuuM (Albidum) bulbis fafciculatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis, ncctarii labio trifido, acuto, intermedia ma- 
jore. Aft. UpfaL 1740- Satyrium with cluftered bulbs* 
fpear-fljaped leaves* and the lip of the netlarium divided 
into three acute parts* the^ ?niddlc one being the largefl. 
Orchis palmata Alpina, fpica denfa albo-viridi. Mai- 
ler. Hclv. 6S. Alpine handed Orchis* with a thick clofe 
fpike of whitifh green flowers. 

The firll fort grows naturally upon the Alps ; this 
has a broad, handed, bulbous root* the ftalk riles about 
nine inches high, and is garnifhed with very narrow 
leaves thofe on the lower pai c are about four inches 
long, but on the upper part they are fcarce one inch ; 
their bale embraces the ftalk. The flowers grow in a 
thick Ihort fpike at the top, they arc of a dark pur- 
ple colour ; the lip of the ncctarium has three lobes, 
the middle one being the largeft. This flowers the 
beginning of June. 

The fecond fort gpows naturally in feveral parts of 
England •, this has a folid bulbous root, which is not 
divided ; the ftalk is ftrong, and riles fifteen inches 
high * the lower part is garnimed with leaves near 
live inches long and half an inch broad, which em- 
brace the ftalk with their bafe. The fpike of flowers 
which occupy the upper part of the ftalk, is fix inches 
in length ; the flowers are of a dirty white, with fome 
linear Itripes and fpots of a brown colour ; the beard ! 
or middle fegment of the lip of the nectarium is two 
inches long, and appears as if it was obliquely bitten j 
off. It flowers the latter end of June. 
The third fort grows naturally on dry paftures, and 
upon chalk hills in feveral parts of England. This 
has a handed bulbous root ; the ftalk riles near a foot 
high ; the lower part is garnifhed with leaves three j 
inches long and half an inch broad, whofe bafes em- 
brace the ftalk. The flowers grow in a long (lender 
fpike on the top of the ftalk ; the nectarium of this 
varies in colour, it is fometimes of a dufky purple, 
and at others of a yellowifli green colour. It flowers 
the ktter end of May, or the beginning of June. 
The fourth fort grows near Verona, and upon the 
Alps. This hath feveral fmall bulbs which are joined 
together ; the ftalk rifes about eight inches high, the 
lower part is garnifhed with fpear-lhaped leaves about 
three inches long, which embrace the ftalk with their 
bafe. The flowers are collected in a Ihort thick (pike 
on the top of the ftalk, which are of an herbaceous 
white colour. This flowers in June. 
All thefe plants are difficult to propagate, fo the beft 
way to obtain them is to take up their roots at a pro- 
per feafon, and tranfplant them into the gardens, put- 
ting the feveral forts into different foils, as near to 
that in which they naturally grow as poffible, and to 
leave the ground undifturbed ; for if their roots are 
injured, the plants feldom thrive after. The ma- 
nagement of this plant being the fame as for the Or- 
chis, I fhall not repeat it here. 

S A VINE. See Juniferus. 

SAVORY. See Satureja. 

SAURURUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 414. Lizard's-taih ' 
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1 The Characters are, 

The flowers are difpofed into a katkin or tail j they hav'e 

! an oblong permanent empalement of one leaf, coloured on 
the fide. They have no petal* but have fix long hair-like 
ftamina* placed three on each fide oppoflte* terminated by. 
oblong ereel fummits* and an oval germen with three lobes 
having no ftyle, but is crowned by three blunt permanent 
ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval berry 
with one cell* inclofing one oval feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fecYion of 
Linnasxis's feventh clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have feven ftamina, and three ftyles or 
ftigmas. 

We have but one Species of this genus at prefent 
in the Englifti gardens, viz. 
Saururus (Centum) foliis cordatis petiolatis, amen- 
ds folitariis recurvis. Hort. Upfal. 91. Lizard 's- 
tail with heart-fljaped leaves having foot-ftalks* and flngle 
recurved f pikes of flowers. Serpen taria repens, flori- 
bus ftamineis fpicatis, bryoniai nigral folio ampliore 
pingui, Virginienfis. Pluk. Aim. 343. Creeping Snake- 
wort of Virginia, with f piked ftamincous flowers* and a 
large, fat, black, Briony leaf. 

This plant grows naturally in inofi: partsof North Ame- 
rica. The root is fibrous and perennial the ftalks ge- 
nerally trail upon the ground, fo feldom rile more than 
two feet high, having fome longitudinal furrows ; the 
leaves are hcart-ihaped and fmooth ; they are about 
three inches long, and two broad at their bafe, end- 
ing in cbtufe points, and have feveral longitudinal 
veins which join at the foot-ftalk, but diverge from 
the midrib toward the borders in the middle, and join 
again at the point ; thefe Rand upon foot-ftalks about 
an inch long, which are placed alternately on the 
ftalk. The fpike of flowers comes out from the 
wings ofthe leaves toward the top of the ftalk, which 
is taper, and about two inches long ; thefe appear 
in July, but make but little appearance, and arc not 
fucceeded by feeds in England. The ftalk decays in 
autumn. 

This is preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of 
variety ; but, as it has no beauty, it is very rarely 
admitted into other gardens •, it is propagated by 
parting of the root, which may be performed either 
in autumn, foon after the ftalks decay, or in the 
fpring, before the roots begin to lhoot ; it loves a 
moill foil and a fhady fituation. 

The other plants, which in the former editions of 
this work were placed in this genus, are now re- 
moved to the genus of Piper. 
SAXIFR AG A. Tourn. Inll. R. H. 252. tab. 129. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 464. [fo called, q. faxa ftones, and 
frangens, Lat. breaking, becaufe, as Bauhinus fays, 
the juice of it being drank, breaks the ftone in the 
reins and bladder, but the truth of it is doubted* 
Others derive ii from its growing on ftony moun- 
tains, as growing out of the clefts of the ftones.] 
Saxifrage. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a fhort* permanent* acute empalement of 
one leaf* cut into five fegmcnts ; it has five plain petals* 
which are longer than the empalement* and ten awl-fljaped 
ftamina* terminated by roundijh fummits* with a roundifli 
acute-pointed germen fitting upon two ftyles* crowned by ob- 
tufe ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval cap- 
fide with two horns opening between their tops, and filled 
with fmall feeds. 

Thi* genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
Linnaeus's tenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Saxifraga {Granulata) foliis caulinis reniformibus 
lobatis, caule ramofo radice granulata. Hort. Cliff. 
167. Saxifrage with leaves upon the ftalks which are kid- 
ney-Jhaped* and have lobes* a branching ftalk* and roots 
like grains of Corn. Saxifraga rotund i folia, alba. C. 
B. P. 339. Round-leaved white Saxifrage. 

2. Saxifraga (Cotyledon) foliis radicatis aggregatis lin- 
gulatis cartilagineo-ferratis, caule paniculato. Lin. 
Sp. 570. Saxifrage with tongue-fhaped leaves at the root 9 

which 
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tvlicb are joined together* and have cartilaginous faws, | 
and a panicled ftalk, Saxifraga folio fedi angulliore, I 
ferrato. Tourn. In ft. R. H. 252. Saxifrage with a nar- \ 
row Houfeleek leaf which is Jawed on its edges. 

3. Saxifraga {Panictdata) foliis radicatis aggregates cu- I 
neiformibus cartilagineo-ferratis, caule paniculato. j 
Saxifrage with the lower leaves 'wedge-Jhaped and joined I 
together* with edges having cartilaginous faws* and a pa- I 
niadated ftalk. Saxifraga foliis iubrotundis ferratis. I 
To u rn . I n ft . 252. Saxifrage with round iftj Jawed leaves. J 

4. Saxifraga (Pyramidata) foliis radicatis aggregatis I 
lingulatis,cartilageneo-ferratis, caulepyramidato. Saxi- 
frage with the lower leaves joined together* which are 
tongue-ftoaped* and have cartilaginous Jaws, and a pyra- 
midal ftalk. Saxifraga montana, pyramidata, folio 
longiore. Tourn. In It. R.H. 253. Mountain pyrami- 
dal Saxifrage, with a longer leafi^ 

5. Saxifraga (Rotundi folia) foliis caulinis den tatis re- | 
niformibus pctiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 403. Saxi- 
frage with kidney-Jhapcd leaves on the ft a Iks * 'which 
are indented and have joot-ftalks. Geum rotundifo- 

2 i u m m aj u s . To urn. 1 n ft. 251. Greater round-leaved 

Kidfteyzvort. \ 

6. Saxifraga (Hirfuta) foliis reniformibus dentatis, 
caule nudo paniculato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 401. Saxifrage 
with indented kidney-Jhapcd leaves, and a naked pani cil- 
iated ftalk. Geum folio circinato, piftillo floris palli- 
elo. Tourn. In ft. R.H. 251. Round-leaved Kidney wort* 
with a pale point al to the flower. 

7. Saxifraga (Punctata) foliis obo vat is dentatis petiola- 
tis, caule nudo paniculato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 401. Saxi- 
frage with oblong, oval, indented leaves having foot-ftalks* 
and a naked pauictdated ftalk. Geuni folio fubrotundo 
majore, piftillo floris rubro. Tourn. Inft. R.H. 251. 
Greater roundiflj- leaved Kidney wort, with a red point al 
to the flower, commonly called London Pride, or None-fo- 
pretty. 

S. Saxifraga (Penfyhanica) foliis lanceolatis denticu- 
latis, caule nudo paniculato, floribus fubcapitatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 399. Saxifrage with fpear-Jhaped in- 
dented leaves, a naked panictilated ftalk, and flowers col- 
let! ed in heads. Saxifraga Penfylvanica, floribus muf- 
cofis racemofis. Hort. Kith. 337. Saxifrage of Penfyl- 
vania, with branching raojj'y flowers. 

9. Saxifraga (Nivalis) foliis obovatis crenatis fubfefii- 
libus, caule nudo, floribus congeftis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
40 r . Saxifrage with oblong, oval* crcnated leaves fitting 
clofe to the root, a naked ftalk, and flowers growing in 
clofc bunches. Saxifraga foliis oblongo-rotundis den- 
tatis, floribus compacts. Raii Syn. 3. 354. Saxifrage 
with oblong, round, indented leaves* and compabl flowers. 

10. Saxifraga (Autunmalis) foliis caulinis linearibus 
alternis ciliatis, radicalibus aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
40 2. Saxifrage with linear leaves on the ftalk which are 
Jet with fine hairs, are alternate* and thofe at the root 
joined together. Geum anguftifolium autumnale, flore 
luteo guttato. Tourn. Inft. 252. Narrow-leaved au- 
tumnal Kidneywort, with a yellow fpotted flower. 

11. Saxifraga (Oppofitifolia) foliis caulinis ovatis op- 
pofitis imbricatis, fummis ciliatis. Flor. Suec. 359. 
Saxifrage with oval leaves on the ftalks which are oppofite* 
which tie over each other* and upper leaves having fine 
hairs. Sedum Alpinum cricoides purpurafcens. C. B. 
P. 284. Alpine purplifh Houfteek like Heath. 

12. Saxifraga (Hypnoides) foliis caulinis linearibus in- 
tegris trifidifve, ftolonibus procumbentibus, caule 
e recl:o n ud iu fcul a . Li n . Sp. Plant. 405 . Saxifrage with 
linear leaves on the ftalks which are entire or trifid, trail- 
ing jide-Jboots* and eretl ftalks which are almoft naked. 
Saxifraga mufcofa trifido folio. Tourn. Inft. 252. 
Moffy Saxifrage with a trifid leaf* or Mountain Sea-green 
with jagged leaves* commonly called Ladies Cujhion. 
There are many more fpecies of this genus than are 
here enumerated, fome of which grow naturally in 
Great-Britain 5 but, as they are very rarely admitted 
into gardens, it would be needlefs to mention them 
all in this work. 

The firft fort is the common white Saxifrage, which 
grows naturally in the meadows in moft parts of Eng- 
land. The roots of this plant are like grains of Corn, 
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of a reddifh colour without, from which arife kidney- 
(haped hairy leaves, Handing upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks. The ftalks are thick, a foot high, hairy, and 
furrowed on two fides 5 thefe branch out from the 
bottom, and have a few fmall leaves like thofe below, 
which fit clofe to the ftalks the flowers terminate the 
ftalk, growing in fmall clufters ; they have five fmali 
white petals, inclofing ten ftamina and the two ftyles. 
It flowers in April : the roots and leaves of this plant 
are ufed in medicine. 

There is a variety of this which was found wild by 
Mr. Jofeph Blind, gardener at Barnes, who tranfplanted 
it into his garden, and afterward diftributed it to fe- 
veral curious perfons, fince which time it has been 
multiplied fo much, as to become a very common 
plant in moft gardens near London, where it is com- 
monly planted in pots to adorn court-yards, &rc. in 
the fpring, and is very ornamental at that feafon in 
the borders of the flower-garden. 
This plant is propagated by offsets, which arc fait 
forth from the old roots in great plenty. The belt 
feafon for tranfplanting them is in July, after their 
leaves are decayed, when they muft be put into frefh 
undunged earth, and placed in the fhade until au- 
tumn ; but in winter they may be expofed to the fun, 
which will caufe them to flower fomewhat earlier in 
the fpring. In April thefe plants will flower, and, if 
they are in large tufts, will at that time make a very 
hand fome appearance •, for which reafon moft people 
fuffer them to remain three or four years unremoved, 
and when they are tranfplanted, always plant them in 
bunches, that they may produce a greater number of 
flowers. If thefe plants are put into the full ground, 
they muft have a fhady fituation, otherwife they will 
not thrive. 

The "fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this 
hath a perennial fibrous root. The leaves grow round 
in circular heads, embracing each other at their bafe, 
after the fame manner as the common Houfleek ; they 
are tongue-fhaped, about two inches long, and a 
quarter of an inch broad, rounded at their points, and 
have a white, cartilaginous, fawed border. The ftalk 
rifes about afoot high , it is of a purplilh colour, a 
little hairy, and fends out feveral horizontal branches 
the whole length. The flowers grow in fmall cluf- 
ters at the end of the branches ; they are white, and 
have feveral fmall red fpots on the infide. This flowers 
in June. 

It is eafily propagated by offsets, which are fent out 
in plenty ; they may be taken off at almoft any feafon 
when the weather is mild, and fhould be planted in a 
very dry foil and a fhady fituation. 
The third fort grows naturally on the Alps. The 
leaves of this fort are gathered into circular heads like 
the former, but are not more than half an inch long, 
and are wed ge-fh aped, the upper part being broad 
and rounded, but they diminifh all the way to their 
bafe, where they are narrow ; their borders are edged 
and indented in the fame manner as thofe of the for- 
mer. The ftalk, in the places where the plant grows 
naturally, feldom rifes more than fix inches high, 
but, when tranfplanted into gardens, is often more 
than a foot ; thefe have fmall leaves fitting clofe to 
them their whole length. The flowers are difpofed in 
loofe panicles on the top of the ftalks ; they are 
white and fpotted with red. This fort flowers in 
June, and may be propagated in the fame manner as 
the former. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Italy. The leaves of this are gathered into circular 
heads like thofe of the two former ; they are two 
inches long, and half an inch broad, tongue-fhaped, 
rounded at their points, and have cartilaginous fawed 
borders. The ftalk rifes a foot and a half high, 
branching out near the ground, forming a natural py- 
ramid to the top ; the flowers have five wedge-fhaped 
petals which fpread open ; they are white, and have 
ten ftamina placed circularly the length of the tube, 
terminated by round ifli purple fummits. It flowers 

in June. When thefe plants are ftrong, they pro- 
duce 
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duce very large pyramids of flowers, which make a 
fine appearance, fo are very ornamental for halls, or 
to place in chimneys, where, being kept in the fliade, 
and fcreened from winds and rains, they will conti- 
nue in beauty much longer than if kept in the open 
air. 

This plant is eafily propagated by offsets, which are 
put out from the fide of the old plants in plenty. Thefe 
are ufually planted in pots filled with frelh light earth, 
, and in the fummer feafon placed in the fliade, but in 
the winter it fliould be expofed to the fun, and all the 
offsets fhould be taken off*, leaving the plants fingle, 
which will caufe them to produce a much ftronger 
ilem for flowering-, for where there are offsets about 
the ok! plant, they exhauft the nourifhment from it, 
whereby it is rendered much weaker. Thefe offsets 
nui ft be each planted in a feparate halfpenny pot, 
filled with frefli earth, in order to fucceed the older 
plants, which generally perifh after flowering-, the 
offsets will produce flowers the fecond year, fo that 
there fhould be annually fome of them planted to fuc- 
ceed the others. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
mountains ; this hath a perennial root. The ftalk is 
erect, about a foot high, channelled and hairy 9 it is 
gammed with kidney-fhaped leaves which are lharply 
indented, and puts out a few (lender foot-ftalks from 
the fide toward the upper part ; thefe, and alfo the 
principal italics, are terminated by fmall clufters of 
white flowers marked with feveral red fpots. This 
fort flowers in May ; it is propagated by parting the 
rojrs; the beft time for this is in autumn, that the 
plain s may have good roots before the dry weather in 
the fpring. It loves a fhady fituation and a loamy 

foil. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Pyre- 
nean mountains. The root is fibrous and perennial ; 
the leaves are thick, kidney-fhaped, and crenated on 
their edges ; they are of a deep green on their upper 
fide, but pale on their understanding upon long, 
thick, hairy foot-ftalks 5 thefe branch out into a pa- 
nicle, which fuftains feveral fmall white flowers mark- 
ed with red fpots ; the ftamina of this fort are longer 
than the petals. It flowers in June, and propagates 
very faft by offsets, which fhould betaken ofFin au- 
tumn, and planted in a fhady fituation, where they 
will thrive faft enough. 

The feventh fort is known by the titles of London 
Pride, or None-fo-pretty 5 it grows naturally on the 
Alps, and alfo in great plenty upon a mountain called 
Mangerton, in the county of Kerry in Ireland. The 
roots of this are perennial ; the leaves are oblong, 
oval, and placed circularly at bottom ; they have 
broad, flat, furrowed foot-ftalks near two inches 
long, deeply crenated on their edges, which are white ; 
the ftalk rifes about a foot high, is of a purple co- 
lour, ftiff, flender, and hairy it fends out from the 
fide on the upper part feveral fhort foot-ftalks, which 
are terminated by white flowers fpotted with red ; the 
ftamina are longer than the petals of the flower, as are 
alfo the twoftyles ; thefe have red ftigmas. It flowers 
in June, and may be propagated in the fame way as 
the former ; it loves a fhady fituation. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this is a perennial plant with a fibrous root, from 
which arife feveral leaves which are fpear-fhaped ; 
they are feven or eight inches long, and two broad to- 
ward the top, having feveral fmall indentures on 
their edges ; they are of a deep green, and thick con- 
fiftence, fpreading near the ground. The ftalk rifes 
a foot and a half high, is naked, and branches at the 
top in form of a panicle, fuftaining very fmall herba- 
ceous flowers, which are collected into fmall heads. 
This fort flowers in June. | S 

It is propagated by parting the root ; the beft time Is 
in autumn ; it loves a moift foil and a fhady fitua- 
tion, and is never injured by cold. 
The ninth fort grows naturally upon fome mountains 
in Wales ; this hath a fibrous perennial root, from 
which come out oblong, roundifh, indented leaves 
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they are near two inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad, deeply indented, or rather Jawed oh their 
edges, fitting very clofe to the root. The ftalk rifes 
about five inches high ; it is naked, and terminated 
by a clofe compact clufter of white flowers 5 thefe 
appear in July, and if they are in a fhady fituation, 
will continue almoft a month. This plant muft have 
a fhady fituation and a loamy foil, other wife it will 
not thrive. 

The tenth fort grows naturally upon the Auitrian 
mountains ; it has alfo been found growing in plenty 
on Knotsford Moor in Chefhire ; this is a perennial 
plant. The leaves are gathered in clufters at the bot- 
tom ; they are fpear-fhaped, about two inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, drawing to a 
point at both ends ; the ftalk rifes about fix inches 
high, and is garnifhed with' narrow leaves the whole 
length, which are placed alternately, and fit clofe to 
the ftalks ; the flowers are produced in fmall clufters 
at the top of the ftalk; they have five ycllowifh 
petals which fpread open, having feveral red fpots on 
their infide. This plant flowers in Auguft. It is dif- 
ficult to propagate in gardens, for it naturally grows 
upon bogs; fo thatunlefs it is planted in fuch loofe* 
rotten earth, and kept conftantly moift, it will not 
thrive. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally upon the Pyrenean 
and Helvetian mountains, as alfo upon Ingleborough- 
hill in Yorkfhire, Snowden in Wales, and other high 
places in the north of England : this is a perennial 
plant, whofe ftalks trail upon the ground, and are 
feldom more than two inches long ; thefe are gar- 
nifhed with fmall oval leaves ftanding oppofite, which 
lie over each other like the fcales or fifli •, they are of 
a brown green colour, and have a refemblance of 
Heath. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches; they are pretty large, and of a deep blue, 
fo make a pretty appearance during their continu- 
ance, which is great part of March, and the begin- 
ning of April. 

This is propagated by parting of the roots ; the be ft 
time for doing it is in autumn : it muft have a fhady 
fituation and a moift foil, otherwife it will not thrive 
in gardens. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally upon the Alps, Py- 
renees, and Helvetian mountains ; it is alfo found 
growing plentifully onlngleborough-hill in Yorkfhire, 
Snowden in Wales, and fome other places in the north ; 
this is a perennial plant, whofe branches fpread flat 
upon the ground, and put out roots at their joints ; 
thefe are garnifhed with fine foft leaves like Mofs, 
fome of which are entire, and others cut into three 
points. The branches join fo clofe together, as to 
form a foft roundifh bunch like a pillow or cufhion, 
from whence fome have given it the appellation of 
Ladies Cufhion ; the ftalks rife three or four inches 
high ; they an* flender, erect, and have two or three 
fmall leaves, fome are entire, and others trifid ; they 
are of a bright green colour, and foft to the touch ; the 
flowers grow in fmall bunches at the top of the ftalk > 
they are fmall, and of a dirty colour, fo make no 
great appearance ; thefe come out in June. 
This fort propagates faft enough by its trailing 
branches, provided it is planted in a moift foil and a 
fhady fituation, but it will not thrive in dry ground, 
or where it is much expofed to the fun. The beft time 
to remove any of thefe plants is in autumn, that 
they may have the benefit of the winter's rain to efta- 
blifh them well before the dry weather of the fpring 
comes on 5 for when they arc planted late, they are 
very fubjecl: to die, unlefs they are fupplicd with wa- 
ter, and thofe which live feldom make any figure tiie 
firft year. 

CAB I OS A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 4*63. tab. 263, 
264. Lin. Gen. Plant. 108. [fo called from fcabies, 
Lat. a fcab, becaufe this plant is faid to heal the fcab.] 
Scabious. 

The Characters arc, 
The common empalement is eompofed of many leaves, is 
fpreading* containing many flowers ; it has feveral fei'ies 
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{>/* haves furrounding the receptacle on which they fit ; 
the inner are g radually /mailer. The flowers have a dou- 
ble empalement, and fit upon the germen \ the outer is 
fljort, membranaceous , folded* and permanent ; the inner 
is divided into five awbfljaped capillary fegments. The 
florets have one erect tubulotis fetal, cut into four or five 
parts at the brim ; they have four weak* awl-fhaped, 
hair-like ftamina, terminated by oblong pr oft rate fummits. 
The germ en is filiated under the receptacle of the florets, 
fuppcr ting a jl ndcr fiyk, crowned by an obtufle fligma, 
which is obliquely indented, it afterward becomes an ob- 
long oval fled jilting in the common empalement, and 
crowned by the cup of the flower. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Lin nanus's fourth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have four ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Si'kcies are, 

1. Scabiosa (Arvcnfls) corollulis quadrifidis radiantibus, 
caule hifpido. 1 1 or t. Cliff. 31. Scabious with quadrifld 
radiated florets, and a rough hairy flalk. Scabiofa pra- 
tenfis hirfuta, que of-ficinarum. C. B. P. 269. Hairy 
Meadow Scabious of the /hops. 

2. Scabiosa {Succifa) corollulis quadrifidis ajqualibus, 
caule fimplici, rani is approximatix, foliis lanccolato- 
ovatis. 1-Jort. Cliff. 30. Scabious with quadrifld florets 
which are equal, a Jingle flalk, and branches growing 
near, with fpear-Jhaped oval leaves. Scabiofa integri- 
folia, glabra, radice pra;morsl H. L. B. Scabioies with 
an entire fmocth leaf, and a bitten root, called Devifs-bit. 

3. Scabiosa (Tranfylvanica) corollulis quadrifidis rcqua- 
libus fquamis calycinis ovatis obtufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
9 S . Scabious with quadrifld florets which are equal, and 
the fcales of the empalement oval and obtufle. Scabiofa 
alutfhna annua, foliis agrimonia.* nonnihil fimilibus. 
J J. L. B. Tallijl annual Scabious, with leaves not unlike 
Agrimony. 

4. Scabiosa (Centaurcidcs) corollulis quadrifidis fiftu- 
lofis requalibus, fquamis calycinis acutis, caule pani- 
culato, foliis rigid is pinnatifidis. Scabious with quadri- 
fld fl/tulous florets which are equal, acute fcales to the em- 
p ale men t, a panic ula ted flalk, and flijf wing-pointed leaves. 
Scabiofa annua rtftuiofa, centauroides. H. Cath. An- 
nual fljlulous Scabious, refembling the greater Centaury. 

5. Scabiosa (Montana) corollulis quadrifidis a?qualibus, 
itammibus longioribus, fquamis calycinis acutis, fo- 
liis radicalibus lanceolatis integerrimis caulinis divifis. 
Scabious with quadrifld equal florets, longer flamiua, acute 
fcales to the empalement, and the lower leaves Jpear- 
fljaped and entire, but thofle on the flalks divided. Sca- 
biofa montana glabra, foliis fcabiolru vulgaris. C. B. 
P. 270. Smooth Mountain Scabious, with leaves like the 
common fort, 

6. Scabiosa (Altiffima) corollulis quadrifidis radianti- 
bus caule hifpido, foliis lanceolatis pinnatifidis, foli- 
olis imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 99. Scabious with ra- 
diated quadrifld florets, a rough hairy flalk, and fpear- 
Jhaped wing-pointed leaves, with lobes Jet over each other 
in the manner of tiles. Scabiofa aitiffima fegctum. 
Tri □ mf- Kai i Hi it. A p p. 236. The lallefl Corn Scabious. 

7. Scabiosa (Rigida) corollulis quadrifidis axrualibus, 
calycinis ovatis obtufu, foliis pinnatifidis. Scabious 
with equal quadrifld florets^ neat, oval, obtufle empalement s, 
and wing-pointed leaves. Scabiofa fruticans anguftifo- 
lia. C. B. P. 270. Narrow-leaved Jhrubby Scabious. 

S. Scabiosa (Graminiflolia) corollulis quinqucfidis foliis 
Jineari-lanceolatis, caule hcrbaceo. Lin. Sp. 145. Sca- 
bious with radiated quinquefid florets, linear leaves, and 
an herbaceous flalk. Scabiofa argentca anguftifolia. 
C. B. P. 271. Silvery narrow-leaved Scabious. 

9. Scabiosa (Firgjpafloris) corollulis quinqucfidis jcqua- 
libus, caule erecto hifpido, foliis lanceolatis denticu- 
1 a t is h i r f u t is , 1 e m i -a ni p I ex i c au 1 i b u s . Scabious with equal 
quinquefid florets, an erehl flalk which is rough and hahy, 
and fpear-Jhaped hairy leaves which are fomewhat in- 
dented, and half embrace the flalks. Scabiofa virga? 
pattoris folio. C. B. P. 270. Scabious with a Shepherd's 
Rod leaf 

xc. Scabiosa (Alpina) corollulis quadrifidis azqualibus 
fioribus ccrnuis, foliis pinnatis foliolis lanceolatis fer- 
raris. I lore. Cliff. 30. Scabious with radiated florets. 
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and winged flawed leaves. Scabiofa A Ipina foliis ccn- 
taurii majoris. C. B. P. 270. Alpine Scabious 7 with 
leaves like thofle of the greater Centaury. 

11. Scabiosa (Cretica) corollulis quinquefidis, foliis 
lanceolatis confertiflimis iutegerrimis, caule fuftruti- 
cofo. Scabious with radiated quinquefid florets, linear, 
flpear-Jhaped, entire leaves, and an under Jhrub flalk. 
Scabiofa frutefcens, foliis leucoii hortenfis. H. Cath. 
Shrubby Scabious with a Stock Gilliflower leaf. 

12. Scabiosa (Frutefcens) corollulis quinqucfidis, foliis 
lanceolatis confer tiffimis fubintcgerrimis. Horn. CUD* 
31. Scabious with quinquefid florets, and flpear-Jhaped 
leaves in clufters, which are almoft entire. Scabiofa ltel- 
lata, . folio non diffecto. C. B. P. 271. Starry Scabious 
with an undivided leaf 

13. Scabiosa (Ocroleuco) corollulis pinnatis radicali- 
bus bipinnatis petiolis perfoliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 101. 
Scabious with radiated quinquefid Jlorets, and linear dou- 
bly-winged leaves. Scabiofa multifido folio, More Ha- 
ve fee nte. C. B. P. 270. Scabious with a many -pointed 
leaf and a yellowifh flozver. 

14. Scabiosa (Argentca) corollulis quinqucfidis, foliis 
pinnatis, laciniis lanceolatis, pedunculis nudis kevi- 
bus longifTimis. Prod. Leyd. 190. Scabious with quin- 
quefid florets, winged leaves having fpearjhapcd fegments, 
and long, naked, fmocth foot-ftalks. Scabiofa Orienta- ' 
lis argentea, foliis inferioribus incifis. Tourn. Cor. 34. 
Silvery Eaftern Scabious, whofe lower leaves are cut. 

15. Scabiosa (Airopurpurea) corollulis quinquefidis, fo- 
liis diffe&is, receptaculis florum fubulatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 31. Scabious with five-pointed jlorets, cut leaves, 
and awl- fl.) aped receptacles to the flowers. Scabiofa 
percgrina, capitulo oblongo nigricante. C. B. P. 270. 
Foreign Scabious, with an oblong head and black flowers. 

16. Scabiosa (Stellate.) corollulis quinquefidis, foliis dif- 
fedtis, receptaculis fiorum fubrotundis. Horc. Cliff. 
3 1 . Scabious with five-pointed florets, cut leaves, and 
roundijh receptacles to the flowers. Scabiofa Itellata fo- 
lio laciniato major. C. B. P. 271. Greater flarry Sca- 
bious with a cut leaf. 

17. Scabiosa (Aflricana) corollulis quinqucfidis, foliis 
inferioribus integris crenatis, caulinis incifo- crenatis, 
caule fruticofo. Scabious with five-pointed florets, the 
lower leaves entire and crenated, thofle upon the ftalks 
bluntly cut, and a Jhrubby flalk. Scabiofa Africana fru- 
tefcens. Par. Bat. 2 19. Shrubby African Scabious. 

18. Scabiosa (lucifus) corollulis quinqucfidis, foliis in- 
ferioribus crenatis, caulinis duplicato-pinnatis, caule 
fruticofo hirfuto. Scabious with five-pointed florets, the 
under leaves crenated, thofle on the flalks doubly winged, 
and a fljrubby hairy flalk. Scabiofa Africana frute- 
fcens, maxima, foliis tenuifllme incifis. Boerh. lad. 
air. 1. 128. Greatefl Jhrubby African Scabious, with 

leaves very flight ly cut. 

19. Scabiosa {Fimbriatus) corollulis multifidis, caly- 
cibus florum longioribus, caule ramofo foliis difTectis. 
Scabious with many-pointed florets, longer cmpalements to 
the flowers, a branching flalk, and cut leaves. Scabiofa 
Oricntalis ftellata, foliis variis fiore carneo, femiflofcu- 
1 is florum fimbriatis. Edit, prior. Eaflcrn flarry Scabi- 
ous, with various leaves, a fleflj- coloured flower, and the 
half florets fringed. 

The firfl: fort grows naturally in the fields in clivers 
parts of England ; this hath a ftrong, thick, fibrous 
root, which runs deep into the ground, fending our. 
many branching ftalks, which rife near three feet 
high •, the lower leaves are fometimes almoft entire, 
and at others they are cut into many fegments almoft 
to the midrib ; they are feven or eight inches long, 
and from three to four broad in the middle, hairy, 
and fit clofe to the root. The ftalks are covered 
with ftiff prickly hairs, and garnifhed with fmaller 
leaves at each joint, which are cut into narrow feg- 
ments almoft to the midrib. The flowers are pro- 
duced upon naked foot-ftalks at the end of the 
branches ; thefe have a double empalement, which is 
hairy, and are compofed of feveral tubulous florets, 
cut into four points at the top, each having a particu- 
lar empalement, refting upon the common placenta. 
The florets round the border are larger and deeper 

cut 
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cut than inofe which compofc the diffc or middle, 
their outer legmen ts being much longer than the two 
fide ones, and thole are longer than the inner feg- 
mcnt ; they have four weak ftamina, which foon 
fhrink alter the flowers open. In the center is fituatcd 
a ilyle which is longer than the floret, terminated 
by a roundifh ftigma. The flowers are of a pale 
purple colour, and have a ftrong faint odour ; they 
appear in June, and the (talks decay to the root every 
autumn. This fort is intended by the College of 
Phvlicians for medicinal ufe, under the title of Sea- 
biofa. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in moid woods and 
pa flu res in molt parts of England, and is directed by 
the College of Phyficians to be ufed, under the title 
of Morfns Diaboli, or Devil's-bit; this hath a fhort 
tap-root, which appears as if the end of it were bitten 
or cut off, from whence it had the title of Succifa, 
and Morfus Diaboli. The leaves are oval, ipear- 
fhaped, and imooth ; they are four inches long, and 
two broad in the middle, drawing to a point at each 
end ; the (Talks are (ingle, about two feet high, gar- 
nifhed with two leaves at each joint, fhaped like thofc 
below, but are fmaller ; they generally fend out two 
fhort foot- (talks from their upper joint (landing op- 
pofke, which are each terminated by one fmali- blue 
flower, , as is alio the principal (talk with one larger.. 
Thefe are conftructcd in the fame way as the former, 
and appear in Auguft. As thefe plants are to be 
found plentifully in the fields and woods, lb they are 
feldom admitted into gardens. 

The third fort grows naturally in Tranfylvania •, this 
is an annual plant, which is preferved in botanic gar- 
dens for variety ; but as the (lowers have little beauty, 
fo it is rarely allowed a place in other gardens. The 
ihilks rile four or five feet high, dividing into feveral 
branches ; the leaves are hairy, and cut almofl: to the 
midrib. The flowers are fmall, of a pale purplifh 
colour, and appear in July •, the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn, when, if they are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up without care ; if thefe arc thinned 
and kept clean from weeds, it is all the culture they 
require. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal ; it is an annual plant ; the (talk is ft iff, and rifes 
upward of three feet high, dividing toward the top in- 
to feveral branches, which are again divided into na- 
ked foot- (talks, eacli fuftaining one (mail, pale, pur- 
plilh flower, compofed of many florets ; the leaves 
are lliff, and cut into many winged points. It (lowers 
and feeds about the fame time as the former. 
The fifth fort grows naturally upon the Alps and Ap- 
penines ; this hath a perennial root, from which come 
out many entire, fmooth, fpcar-(haped leaves ; the 
italic is (ingle, fending out two fliort naked foot- 
italks from the upper joint ; the leaves upon the 
italics arc cut pretty deeply on their edges. The 
flowers are nearly of the lame fize and form with 
thofc of the firft fort -, it may be propagated by feeds, 
and will thrive in a (Tiady moid border, requiring no 
other care but to keep the ground clean, and allow 
them room to fpread. 

The fixth fort is a biennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally in fome parts of Italy, and alfo in Tartary. It 
rifes with a itrong branching (talk four or five feet 
Jiigh,clofely armed with (tiff prickly hairs ; the lower 
leaves are fpcar- fliaped, about feven inches long, and 
near four broad in the middle, cut deeply on the fides 
in winged points ; thofe upon the (talks are more en- 
tire, fome of them are fliarply fawed on their edges, 
and thole at the top arc linear and entire. The flowers 
grow from the fides and at the top of the (talks ; 
they are white,, ahd each flower fits in a briftly em- 
palcmenr. This flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn ; it rifes from fcattered feeds, and requires 
no care. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Iftria j this hath 
a perennial root; the lower leaves are almofl: entire, 
and are (awed on their edges; the (talk is ftiff, and 
riies two feet high, dividing into two upward, which 
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fpread afunder, and in the divifion arifes a naked 
foot-ftalk, which (as alfo the fide branches, are termi- 
nated by fingle flowers, compofed of many white flo- 
rets, which are inclofcd in a fcaly empalement, whole 
fcales are obtufe the leaves on the (talks are wing- 
pointed and (tiff. This flowers in July, but ieldom 
produces good feeds here ; it is propagated by part- 
ing of the roots in autumn, and delights in a light 
loamy foil. 

The eighth fort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in Italy ; this hath a perennial root, from which arife 
three or four flalks, whole lower parts are garnifhed 
with linear leaves about four inches long, and the 
eighth of an inch broad, of a (ilvery colour, ending 
in acute points : the upper part of the (talk is naked 
for fix or leven inches in length, fuftaining at the top 
one pale blue flower, made up of feveral four-pointed 
florets. This plant (lowers in July, but does not 
produce feeds in England ; it is propagated by flips, 
which (hould be planted on a fhady border the begin- 
ning of April ; when thefe have put out good roots, 
they may be taken up with balls of earth, and trans- 
planted where they are ro remain. This plant loves a 
foft Joamy foil, and a (hady (ituation. « 
The ninth fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this has 
a perennial root, from which arife feveral pretty ftrong 
hairy (talks near three feet high, which are garnifhed 
with fpear- fhaped leaves about four inches long and 
two broad; thele are placed oppofitc, and embrace the 
Italics half round with their bale ; they are of a dark 
green on their upper fide, hut pale on their under and 
hairy, having a few indentures on their edges, and 
ending in acute points. The flowers are produced at 
the top of the Italics, in the fame manner as thofc of 
the firltfort, and are like them ; thefe appear in June, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. This is hardy, and 
loves a light loamy foil and a fhady fituation ; it is pro- 
pagated by feeds. 

The tenth fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this hath 
a perennial root, compofed of many flrong fibres 
which root deep in the ground, from which arife fe- 
veral ftrong channelled (talks upward of four feet 
high, garniihed with winged leaves compofed of four 
or (ive pair of lobes, which are unequal in fize and 
irregularly placed ; they are (awed on their edges, 
and end in acute points. The flowers are produced 
on naked foot-ftalks at the end of the branches, the 
receptacles are globular ; the flowers arc of a whitifli 
yellow, and appear the latter end of June. The 
feeds ripen in autumn. This may be propagated, 
cither by feeds, or parting of the roots j it loves a 
loamy ioil. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Sicily; this rifes 
with a fhrubby (talk three feet high, and divides into 
leveral ligneous knotty branches, which arc garnifh- 
ed with narrow filvery leaves, four inches long and a 
quarter of an inch broad, which are entire. The 
flowers ftand upon very long naked foot-ftalks at the 
end of the branches ; they are made up of many five- 
pointed tubulous florets, of a fine blue colour. Thefe 
appear in July, but are not fucceeded by feeds here. 
It is propagated by flips or cuttings, which readily 
take root if they are planted in any of the fummer 
months, if they are (haded from the fun, and duly 
refrelhed wi^th water. When thefe have made good 
root, fome of them may he planted on a dry border 
near to a fouth wall, where they will live in common 
winters ; but as they are frequently deftroyed by fevcre 
froft, fb fome of the plants fliould be planted in pots, 
and in winter placed under a common frame, where 
they may be protected from froft, but in mild wea- 
ther enjoy the free air. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Crete; this hath 
a fhrubby ftalk, which rifes about the fame height as 
the former, and divides into many branches ; the 
leaves are Iborter, much broader, and not fo white as 
thofe of the former fort ; the flowers are not fo large, 
and arc of a pale purple colour. This fort flowers 
from the end of June till autumn, but it feldom ripchs 
feeds in England. It is propagated by flips or cuttings 

in 
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in the fame way as the former, and requires the fame 
treatment. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Germany ; this 
hath a perennial root, from which come out many 
leaves that fpread near the ground, which are about 
five or fix inches long, divided into narrow fegments 
to the midrib; thefe fegments are cut on their edges 
into regular acute points, like winged leaves ; the 
ftalks rife near two feet high, and are garni (lied with 
very narrow cut leaves ; they divide into feveral long 
foot-ftalks, each being terminated by a roundifli flow- 
er, with radiated borders. This flowers in July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. It may be propagated by 
feeds, and will thrive any where. 
The fourteenth fort grows naturally in the Levant *, 
this is a low perennial plant, with a branching (talk 
which fpreads wide on every fide ; the lower leaves 
are cut, but the upper leaves are narrow and entire ; 
they are of a filvery colour. The flowers are fmall, 
of a pale colour, and have no fcent, fo is only kept 
in botanic gardens for the fake of variety. It is pro- 
pagated by feeds, and is hardy enough to live in the 
open air. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in India ; this is 
an annual plant, which is commonly cultivated in gar- 
dens for ornament. Of this there are a great variety 
in the colour of their flowers, fome of them are of a 
purple approaching to black, others are of a pale pur- 
ple, fome are red, and others have variegated flowers ; 
thefe alfo vary in the fliape of their leaves, fome of 
them having finer cut leaves than others ; and fomc- 
times from the fide of the flower-cup there comes 
out many flender foot-ftalks, fuftaining fmall flowers, 
in like manner as the Hen and Chicken Daifies ; but 
as thefe are accidental varieties which come from the 
fame feeds, they need not be particularly enumerated 
here. 

The flowers of this fort are very fweet, and continue 
a long time. The plants are propagated by lowing 
of their feeds, the beft time for which is about the 
latter end of May or the beginning of June, that the 
plants may get ftrength before winter ; for if they are 
fown too early in the fpring, they will flower the au- 
tumn following ; and the winter coming on foon, will 
prevent their ripening feeds befides, there will be 
fewer flowers upon thofe, than if they had remained 
ftrong plants through the winter, and had fent forth 
.their flower-ftems in fpring ; for thefe will branch out 
on every fide, and produce a prodigious number of 
flowers, and continue a fucceffionof them on the fame 
plants from June to September, and produce good 
feeds in plenty. 

The feeds of thefe plants fhould be fown upon a fhady 
border of frefli earth (for if they are fown upon a place 
too much expofed to the fun, and the feafon mould 
prove dry, few of them will grow.) When the plants 
are come up, they may be transplanted into other beds 
or borders of frefh earth, obferving to water and 
(hade them until they have taken root ; after which 
they will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds till Michaelmas, when they may be tranf- 
planted into the middle of the borders in the pleafure- 
garden, where the feveral forts being intermixed, will 
make an agreeable variety. They are extreme hardy, 
being rarely injured by cold, unlefs they have fliot up 
to flower before winter, but do not continue after ri- 
pening their feeds. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this is 
an annual plant ; the ftalks rife three feet high, they 
are hairy, and are garnilhed with oblong leaves which 
are deeply notched on their edges, and thofe on the 
upper part of the ftalk are cut almoft to the midrib 
into fine fegments. The flowers ftand upon long 
foot-ftalks at the top of the ftalks, thefe have globu- 
lar receptacles ; the florets are large, and fpread open 
like a ftar ; they are of a pale purple colour, appear- 
ing in July, and in favourable feafons the feeds ripen 
in September, but in cold moift years the feeds do 
not ripen here. 

It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in 
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beds of light loamy earth, where the plants are to re- 
main ; when the plants come up they mutt be thinned 
and kept clear from weeds, which is all the culture 
they require. 

The feventeenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope •, this hath a weak llirubby ftalk which 
divides into feveral branches, and rifes about five feet 
high ; the branches are garnifhed with oval fpear-fhap- 
ed leaves three inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad, which are entire, and deeply crenated on their 
edges ; they arc of a light green, and are a little hairy. 
The flower-ftalk is produced at the end of the branches, 
fuftaining one pale flefli-coloured flower, compofed of 
many five-pointed florets. This plant continues flow- 
ering great part of fummer, and fometimcs it pro- 
duces good feeds in England. 

The eighteenth, fort is alio a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; it hath aflirubby ftalk like the former; 
the ftalks are hairy, and divide into feveral branches, 
which are garnifhed toward the bottom with fpear- 
Ihaped leaves which are crenated and entire, but thofe 
on the upper part of the ftalk are doubly winged. 
The flowers are produced upon long naked ftalks from 
the end of the branches, they are of a pale flefli co- 
lour, and are large, but have no fcent ; thefe are con- 
tinued in fucceflion all the fuminer, and fometimcj 
the early flowers are fucceeded by feeds which ripen 
in autumn. 

Both thefe forts may be propagated by cuttings, which 
may be planted in a fhady border during any of the 
fummer months ; when thefe have put out good roots, 
they fliould be taken up and planted in pots filled 
with light loamy earth, and placed in the fhade till 
they have taken new root ; then they may be removed 
to a fheltered fituation, where they may remain till the 
frofts begin, when they fhould be removed to flicker, 
for they_are too tender to live in the open air through 
the winter 5 but as they only require protection from 
froft, fo they fhould have as much free air as poflible 
in mild weather, to prevent their being drawn up 
weak y therefore if they are placed in a common 
frame in winter, they will fucceed better than in a 
green-houfe ; and in the middle or latter end of April, 
they may be placed in the open air in a warm fitua- 
tion, afterward treating them as other hardy foreign 
plants. 

The nineteenth fort grows naturally near Aleppo ; this 
is an annual plant, with a branching ftalk near three 
feet high, which is garnifhed with leaves at each joint 
that are varioufly cut. The flowers are produced up- 
on long foot-ftalks at the end of the branches, thefe 
have very long empalements •, the florets round the 
border are cut into feveral fringed fegments. They 
are of a flefh colour, and continue in fucceflion 
from July to autumn, and in favourable feafons 
the feeds ripen here pretty well. This is propagated 
by feeds, which fliould be fown, and the plants after- 
ward treated in the fame way as the common Sweet, 
or Indian Scabious. 

There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, but as 
they are plants which have little beauty, fo they are 
rarely admitted into gardens, therefore they arc not 
enumerated here. 

C AND IX. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 326. tab. 173. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 319. Shepherd's- needle, or Venus-comb. 
The Characters are, 

It hath an umbelliferous flower ; the general umbel is long 
and has few rays, the particular umbels have many. : the 
general umbel has no involucrum, the particular have a 
five- leaved one the length of the umbels : the general um- 
bel is deformed* and has hermaphrodite florets in the 
diflk* and female in the rays. The flowers have five in- 
flexed heart-jhaped petals* the inner are fmall, and the 
outer large ; they have five flender ftamina terminated by 
roundifbfummits* and an oblong germen fupporting two 
permanent ftyles* crowned by obtufe ftigmas. The germen 
afterward turns to a long fruit divided in two parts, each 
having one furrowed feed* convex on one fide and plain ok 
the other. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles ; and to 
this genus he has added fome fpecies of Myrrhis and 
Cerefolium. 

The Species are, 

1. Scandix {Petlen) feminibus lasvibus roftro longiffi- 
mo. Hon. Cliff". 101. Scandix with fmootb feeds and 
the longeft leak. Scandix femine roftrato vulgaris. 
C. B. P. 152. Common Shepherd 9 s-needle with beaked 
feeds. t 

2. Scandix (Atiftralis) feminibus fubulatis hi fp id is, flo- 
ribus radiatis, caulibus larvibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 257. 
Scandix with prickly awl-Jhaped feeds, radiated flowers, 
and fmooth ftalks. Scandix Cretica minor. C.B. P. 152. 
Smaller Shepherd' 's -needle of Candy. 

3. Scandix {Grandiflora) ieminibus pedunculo villofo 
brevioribus. Flor. Leyd. 1 1 1. Scandix with Jhort hairy 
foot-ftalks to the feeds. Scandix Oriental is llore max i mo. 
Tourn. Cor. 23. Eaftern Shepherd* s-needle with a very 

. Urge flower. 

4. Scandix {Cretica) feminibus hifpidis, invohicris um- 
bello multifidis, caulibus afperfis. Scandix with briftly 
feeds, many-pointed involucrums to the umbels, and rough 
flalks. Scandix Cretica major. C. B. P. 152. Greater 
Shepherd* s-nccdlc from Candy. 

5. Scandix {Odor at a) feminibus fulcatis angulatis. 
Hort. CI iff. 10 1. Scandix with angular furrowed feeds. 
Myrrhis major cicutaria odorata. C. B. P. 1 60. Sweet 
Cecily, or great fwect Chervil, by fome fweet Fern. 

6. Scandix (Antbrifcus) feminibus ovatis hifpidis, co- 
rollis uniformibus, caule lrcvi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 257. 
Scandix with oval rough feeds, the petals of the flowers 
uniform, and a fenootb Jlalk. Myrrhis fylveftris femi- 
nibus alperis. C. B. P. 160. Wild Myrrh with rough 
feeds. 

7. Scandix (Procumbent) feminibus nitidis ovato-fubula- 
tis, foliis dccompolitis. Gron. Virg. 147. Trailing- 
ing Scandix with neat, oval, awl-fljaped feeds, and de- 
compounded leaves. Cerefolium Virginianum procum- 
bens, funiarisc foliis. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 303. Trailing 
Virginian Chervil with Fumitory leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in ftiff lands amongft 
the Corn in many parts of England, fo is not culti- 
vated in gardens. It is an annual plant the leaves 
are finely divided into fmall fegmcnts, and have long 
foot-ftalks the flalks branch and rife fix inches high. 
The flowers are fmall, white, and like thofe of wild 
Chervil, and fit upon the top of the beak or horns, 
•which are the rudiment of the horn. At the bottom 
of the fmall umbel five leaves embrace the folk with 
broad and fliort foot-ftalks, which are afterward cut 
into fmall fegments like the reft : the feed is long, 
and runs into a fmall point, relembling a large nee- 
dle, but the umbels have great refemblance to the 
umbels of Mufk Crane's-bill. It flowers in June, and 
the feeds ripen the end of July, which, if permitted 
to fcatter, there will be a plentiful fupply of young 
plants. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, in Italy, and Crete. This is an annual plant 
with low fpreading ftalks, garnifhed with very nar- 
row fine cut leaves, placed thinly. The flowers are 
fmall, white, and (land in fmall umbels at the top of 
the flalks •, thefe arc fucceeded by awl-fhaped rough 
feeds. It flowers and feeds about the fame time as 
the former. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Levant; this is 
an annual plant, with line cut leaves ; the ftalks rile 
eight inches high, garnifhed at each joint with a fine 
cut leaf, and are terminated by an umbel of white 
flowers, with large heart-fhaped petals. The horns 
of this arc longer than of any other forts, and their 
foot-ftalks are very fhort and hairjr. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Crete ; this hath 
larger leaves than either of the former, and are finely 
cut ', tiie ftalks grow a foot long, and divide into ma- 
ny branches, they arc rough and channelled ; the um- 
bels have many-leaved involucrums, and the feeds are 



rough. It flowers at the fame time as the former. 
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Thefe four forts will fow them lei ves wherever they are 
once introduced, and require no other care but to 
thin them and keep them clean from weeds. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Germany, but has 
been long kept in the Englifh gardens and of late 
years the feeds have been thrown out of gardens, fo 
that the plants arc frequently found growing natural- 
ly in the neighbourhood of thofe gardens. It has a 
very thick perennial root, competed of many thick 
fibres, of a fweet aromatic tafte like Anifeed, from 
which come forth many large leaves that branch out 
fomewhat like thofe of Fern, from whence it was ti- 
tled Sweet Fern. The ftalks grow four or five feet 
high, they arc hairy and Hftulous. The flowers are 
diipofed in an umbel at the top of the ftalk, they are 
white, and have a fweet aromatic fcent ; the outer pe- 
tal of the flowers is large, the two fide ones are of a 
middle fize, but the two inner are fmall j thefe appear 
the latter end of May, and are fucceeded by long an- 
gular furrowed feeds, having the tafte and fcent of 
Anifeed, which ripen in July. 

This fort propagates faft by feeds, which, if permitted 
to fcatter, there will be plenty of the plants arife, and 
thefe may be tranfplantcd to any abject part of the 
garden, for it will grow in any foil or fituation, and 
will require no care. 

It ftands in the lift of medicinal plants, but is rarely 
ufed. Formerly the young leaves of this plant were 
put into fallads, but it has been long difufed for the 
table in England, but in Germany it is put into 
foups. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the fide of banks 
and foot-ways in many parts of England ; this is an 
annual plant, whole feeds drop early in the fummer; 
the plants come up in autumn, and flower early in the 
fpring. The leaves of this are finely divided, very 
like thofe of the Garden Chervil, but are hairy ; the 
ftalks rife a foot and a half or two feet high, dividing 
into branches. Thefe fuftain umbels of fmall white 
flowers which come out early in April, and are fuc- 
ceeded by fhort, hairy, crooked feeds, which ripen in 
June, and fbon after the plants decay. 
There have been fome inllanccs of the ill effects of 
this plant when taken inwardly ; fome who have eat- 
en this herb in foups, by miftaking it for Garden 
Chervil, have narrowly cfcaped with their lives. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Virginia ; it is a 
low trailing plant of no great beauty or ufe, fo is on- 
ly preferved in botanic gardens for variety. 

SCHEUCHERIA. "Lin. Gen. Plant. 452. Sp. 
Plant. 482. 

The Characters are, 
The empalctnent of the flozver is divided into fix oblong, 
reflex ed, permanent fegments \ it has no corolla, but hath 
fix capillary ftamina crowned by long comprcfjed fnmmits ; 
and three oval comprcjfed gcrmina the fize of the empale- 
went having no ftyles, but oblong ftigmas fitting on the 
germen. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fettion 
of Linnrcus's fixth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
wh'ofe flowers have fix ftamina and three ftigmas. 
"We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 
Scheucheria {Paluftris.) Flor. Lapp. 133. Marjh Schcu- 
cheria. Juncus floribus minor. C. B. P. 12. Smaller 
flowering Rufh. 

This plant grows naturally in marines, fo is rarely 
admitted into gardens, therefore I fhall not trouble 
the reader with any further account of ir. 
SC HI N US. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1130. Molle. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 661. Indian Maftick. 

The Characters are, 
// is male and female in different plants. The cmpalcment 
of the male flowers are of one leaf, divided into jive acute 
fegments which fpread open ; the flower hat h five oval 
fpreading petals on foot-ftalks, and ten fender ftamina the 
length of the corolla, crowned by roundijh fummits thefe 
have no rudiments of fruit. The female flowers have a 
one-leaved empalemcnt, divided into five acute fegments 
which are permanent and Jive oblong fpreading petals, 
with a germen having no Jlyle, hut three oval ftigmas. 
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The gerrtten becomes a globular berry with three cells* in- 
tloflng one globular feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Linnasus's twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers on diffe- 
rent plants. 

The Species are, 

1. Schinus {Molle) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ferratis, 
impari longifllmo, petiolo sequali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 338. 
Srhinus with winged leaves wbofe lobes are Jawed* the 
end one being very long* and the foot-flalks equal. Len- 
tifcus Peruviana. C. B. P. 399. Peruvian Maftick- 
tree ; and the Molle. Cluf. Mon. 322. the Arbor Molle. 

2. Schinus (Areira) foliis pinnatis, foliolis integer- 
rimis rcqualibus, petiolo a?quali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1467. 
Peruvian Maflick-tree with winged leaves* wbofe lobes 
and foot-fbalks are equal, and the lobes entire. Molle fo- 
liis non ferratis. Feuill. Peru v. 3. p. 43. Molle with 
unfawed leaves. 

Both thefe forts grow naturally in Peru and Mexico, 
from which countries I have received the feeds. The 
firft fort rifes with a woody ftem eight or ten feet high, 
dividing into many branches, covered with a brown 
rough bark ; the leaves are placed alternate on the 
branches ; they are compofed of feveral pair of lobes, 
from ten to fifteen, and-arc terminated by one lobe 
which is longer than the others the lobes are about 
an inch and a half long, and a quarter of an inch 
broad at their bafe, leflbning gradually to the point, 
and have a few faws on their edges ; they are of a 
lucid green, and emit a turpentine odour when 
bruifed. The flowers are produced in loofe bunches 
at the end of the branches they are very fmall, white, 
and have no odour, compofed of five fmall petals 
which fpread open * thefe have fmall empalements 
of one leaf, indented in five parts- at the brim. They 
appear in July, but are not fucceeded by feeds in 
England. 

This plant is propagated beft by feeds, which mud 
be procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow : thefe mould be fown in pots filled with frerfi 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed. If the 
feeds are good, the plants will appear in about five or 
fix weeks ; and if they are properly managed by ad- 
mitting frefli air daily to them, according to the 
warmth of the feafon, and are duly refreftied with 
water, they will be fit to tranfplant in about five or 
fix weeks after, when they fhould be carefully turned 
out of the pots and their roots feparated ; then they 
mud be each planted in a fmall pot filled with fort 
loamy earth, and plunged again into a moderate hot- 
bed, lhadingthem from the fun till they have taken 
frefli root ; then they muft be gradually inured to the 
open air, into which they fhould 'be removed foon af- 
ter, placing them in a flickered fituation, where they 
may remain till autumn, but they muft be removed 
into fhelter before the firft frofts, otherwife their tops 
will be killed, and thereby the plants are frequently 
deftroyed. 

Thefe plants are tender when young, fo require a 
little warmth in winter ; but after two or three years 
growth, they will live in a good green-houfe, where, 
as they retain their leaves all the year, they will make 
a good variety. It may alfo be propagated by layers 
and cuttings ; the layers fhould be put down in the 
fpring, and by the following fpring they will be root- 
ed i the cuttings fhould be planted in April, which 
will put out roots in about two months, and may af- 
terward be treated as the feedling plants. 
The fecond fort differs from the firft, in having en- 
tire lobes to the leaves, which are not fa wed and are 
equal in fize. 

This fort is propagated in the fame manner as the 
■ firft, but as the young plants of it are much tenderer 
than thofe, fo they will require to be placed in a mo- 
derate ftove for four or five winters, after which time 
they may be kept in a good green-houfe, giving them 
little water in winter. 
SC ILL A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 378. Lilio-Hyacinthus. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 371. tab. 196. [fo called of <n«AAw, 
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to make dry, becaufe this plant grows in dry places ; 
or as others will have it, of o-ku'xaw, I am molefted • 
becaufe the bulb of this plant, by its acrimony, irri- 
tates the parts to which it is applied.] Squills. 

The Characters are, 
IThe flower has no empalement * // has Jix oval petals 
whiib fpread open like aftar* and fix awl-fhaped ftamina 
not more than half the lengt h of the petals* terminated by 
oblong pr oft rate fummits. It has a roundifh germen fit im- 
porting a Jingle ftyle* crowned by a Jingle ftigma. 'The 
germen afterward becomes a fmootb oval capfule with 
three furrows* divided into three cells* which are filled with 
roundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fed ion of 
Linnasus's fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and one ftyle. To this 
genus he added the Lilio-Hyacinthus, and feveral of 
Tournefort's fpecies of Ornitho'galums. 
The Species are, . 

1. Scilla (Maritzma) nudiflora bracteis refractis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 442. Squill with naked flowers* whofe braclea 
are broke?:. Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. P. 73. 
Common Squill with a red root. 

2. Scilla {Lilio-Hyacinthus) radice Iquamata. Hort. 
Cliff. 123. Squill with a fcaly root. Lilio-Hyacinthus 
vulgaris, flore caeruleo. Tourn. Inft. 372. Common 
Lily Hyacinth with a blue flower. 

3. Scilla {Italica) corymbo conferto hemilpherico. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 44.2. Squill with an hemifpherical corymbus 
of flowers. Ornithogalum fpicatum ca^ruleum. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 380 Blue fpiked Star-flower. 

4. Scilla (Peruviana) corymbo conferto conico. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 309. Squill with a conical corymbus of flowers. 
Ornithogalum casruleum Lufitanicum, latifolium. 
Tourn. Inft. 381. Portugal* blue* broad-leaved Star- 
flower* commonly called Hyacinth of Peru. 

5. Scilla {Amcena) floribus lateralibus alternis fubnuv- 
tantibus. Hort. Cliff. 123. Squill with flowers growing 
alternately from the fides of the ftalk* which almoft nod. 
Hyacinthus ftellaris creruieus amcenus. C. B. P. Fine 

blue ftarry Hyacinth. 

6. Scilla {Bifolia) radice folida, floribus lateralibus 
erecYmfculis paucioribus. Hort. CI i ft'. 123. Squill with 
a folid root* and erell floweis growing thinly . Ornitho- 
galum bifolium Germanicum ca:ruieum. Tourn. Inft. 
380. Blue German Star-flower with two leaves* coimnonly 
called the early blue Jlarry Hyacinth. 

7. Scilla {Autumnalis) foliis filiformibus linearibus flo- 
ribus corymbofis, pedunculis nudis adfeendentibus 
longitudine Boris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 443. Squill with 

flender linear leaves* flowers growing in a corymbus** and 
naked foot-ftalks rifrng over each other to the length of the 

flowers. Ornithogalum autumn ale minus, floribus 
cjeruleis . Tou rn . I nft. 3 8 1 . Smaller autumnal Star-flow- 
er with blue flowers* commonly called autumnal ftarry Hy- 
acinth. 

8. Scilla (Hifpanzca) radice folida, floribus paniculatis 
fubnutantibus. Squill with a folid root* and flowers 
growing in panicles which almoft 71 od. Ornithogalum 
Hifpanicum fature casruteum. Tourn. Inft. 38 1. Star- 
flower of Spain with deep blue flowers. 

9. Scilla {Purpurea') radice folida, racemo conico, flo- 
ribus numerofis adfeendentibus. Squill with a folid not* 
and a conical fpike of many flowers rifing above each other. 
Ornithogalum purpureum. T6uni. Inft. 380. Purple 
Star-flower. 

10. Scilla {Eriophora) radice folida, corymbo conferto 
hemilpherico, fcapo longiflimo. Squill with a folid root* 
an hemifpherical corymbus* and the longeft ftalk. Orni- 
thogalum Eriophorum, Peruvianum. Tourn, Inft. 381. 
Woolly Star-flower of Peru. 

The firft is the Squill or Sea Onion whofe roots are 
uled in medicine, of which there are two forts, one 
with a red, and the other a white root, which are fup- 
pofed to be accidental varieties, but the white are ge- 
nerally preferred for medicinal .ufe. The roots arc 
very large, fomewhat Pear-lhaped, compofed of ma- 
ny coats lying over each other like Onions ; at the 
bottom come out feveral fibres which ftrike deep in 
the ground. From the middle of the root arife feve- 
ral 
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ral (bining leaves a foot long, and two inches broad at 
their bafe, kflening all the length to the top, where 
they end in points ; they continue green all the win- 
ter, and decay in the fpring, and then the flower- 
ftalk comes out which rifes two feet high, is naked 
about half way, and is terminated by a pyramidal 
thyrfe of. flowers which are white, compofed of fix 
petals which fpread open like the points of a ftar. 
This grows naturally on the fea-fhores, and in the 
• ditches, where the fait water flows in with the tides, 
in moft of the warm parts of Europe, fo cannot be 
propagated in gardens, the froft in winter always de- 
ftroying the roots, and for want of fait water they do 
not thrive in fummer. Sometimes the roots, which 
are brought for ufe, put out their ftems and produce 
flowers without being planted in earth, as they lie in 
the druggift's (hops. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, 
and the Pyrenees ; this hath a Italy root like theLily, 
for which reafon Tournefort feparated it from the Har- 
ry Hyacinth, and conftituted a genus of it with the 
title of Lilio-Hyacinthus. The root is oblong and 
yellow, very like thofe of Martagon ; the leaves are 
fhaped like thofe of the white Lily, but are fmaller ; 
the (talk is flender, and rifes afoot high ; it is termi- 
nated by blue flowers like thofe of the ftarry Hyacinth. 
It flowers in June, and the flowers are fuccecdcd by 
oval feed-vefTels having three cells, filled with roundifh 
feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in Portugal •, this hath 
a roundifh, folid, bulbous root like the Hyacinth. 
The leaves come out iparfedly, and are very like thole 
of the EnglifhHair-bells ; the (talk rifes feven or eight 
inches high, and is terminated by cluftrered flowers of 
a pale blue colour, which at firft arc difpoicd in a 
fort of umbel or deprefled fpike, but afterward draws 
up to a point, forming a conical corymbus ; the flow- 
ers appear the latter end of April, which are fucceed- 
ed by oval capfules with three cells, filled with round- 
ilh leeds. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 

fal, from whence I have received the roots ; this has 
cen long known in the Englifh gardens by the title 
of Hyacinth of Peru. There are two varieties of this, 
one with a deep blue, and the other has a white flow- 
er ; the latter is more rare here than the former. The 
root of this is large, folid, and raifed in the middle a 
little pyramidal, covered with a brown coat, from 
which come out five or feven leaves before winter, 
which are fix or eight inches long, broadeft at their 
bafe, terminating in points •, they are of a lucid green, 
keeled, and fpread almoft flat on the ground. From 
the center of thefe come out one, two, or three ftalks 
according to the ftrength of the root ; thefe are thick, | 
fucculent, and rife fix or eight inches high, terminat- 
ed by a conical corymbus of flowers, of a deep blue 
on fbme, and others are white, ftanding upon pretty 
long foot-ftalks ; they are compofed of fix petals 
which fpread open like a ftar. In the center of the 
petals is fituated a large roundifh germen fupporting 
a fhort ftyle, crowned by a fingle ftigma, and round 
the germen come out fix fhort (lamina which fpread 
afunder, terminated by oblong proftrate fummits. 
The germen afterward turns to a roundifh three-cor- 
nered capfule having three cells, which are filled with 
roundifh feeds. It flowers in May, and the feeds ripen 
in July. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Byzantium, and was 
introduced here about the year 1 590. The root of 
this is large, folid, and of a purplifh colour, from 
which come out five or fix leaves which lie on the 
ground * they arc above a foot long, and an inch 
broad ; they are keeled, channelled, and of a lucid 
green ; between thefe arife two, three, or four pur- 
plifh ftalks about eight or nine inches high, fuftain- 
ing toward the top five or fix Star-flowers, which 
come out finely from the fide of the ftalk ; they are 
of a Violet blue colour, having a prominent germen 
in the center, fupporting a flender ftyle, and attended 
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by fix (lender ftamina terminated by purple furfimifs. 
It flowers in April, and the feeds ripen in June.. 
The fixth fort is commonly known in the gardens by 
the title of early ftarry Hyacinth. There are two 
varieties of this, one with a deep blue* and the other 
with a white flower ; thefe grow naturally in fome 
parts of France and Germany. The roots are folid, 
roundifh, and about the fize of a nutmeg, from 
which comes out a flender channelled ftalk about fix 
inches high, having generally two leaves near the 
bottom, one fituated above the other, which embrace 
the ftalk with their bafe ; thefe are about fix inches 
long, and almoft three quarters of an inch broad, 
channelled, and of a bright green. The flowers are 
thinly placed toward the top of the ftalk ; the lower 
ones have foot-ftalks an inch and a half long, but 
thole of the others fhorten gradually to the top 3 they 
are compofed of fix petals fpreading open in form of 
a ftar, having a turgid germen in the center, fup- 
porting a fhort ftyle, attended by fix ftamina, which 
in the blue flowers are of the fame colour, and thofe 
in the white flowers are white. The flowers appear 
in March, and are fucceeded by roundifh three-corner- 
ed capfules having three cells, filled with brownifh 
feeds. 

The feven th fort is the fmall autumnal ftarry Hya- 
cinth, which grows naturally in feveral parts of Eng- 
land, particularly on St. Vincent's Rock near Briftol, 
at the Lizard Point in Cornwall, and upon Black- 
heath in Kent *, this hath a round, white, bulbous root, 
from which come forth a few rufhy leaves 'about fix 
inches long. In the center of thefe arife one or two 
flender ftalks about fix or feven inches high, naked* 
and fuftaining a fmall corymbus of flowers at the 
top, which are fmall, ftar-pointcd, and of a pale 
blue colour j thefe appear the beginning of Septem- 
ber, at which time the leaves come out, and conti- 
nue growing all the winter, and in the fpring they 
die away. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal ; this hath an oblong, white, bulbous root, from 
which come out five or fix leaves a foot long, and 
half an inch broad, of a lucid green, and a little keel- 
ed. The flower-ftalk rifes nine or ten inches high, 
is firm, and fuftains many ftarry flowers at the top, 
diipofed in a loofc panicle, each Handing upon a 
pretty long foot- ftalk which is erect, but the flower 
nods on one fide ; they are of a deep blue Violet co- 
lour, having a prominent germen, which afterward 
turns to a three-cornered capfule' having three cells, 
filled with roundifh feeds. It flowers in May. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Italy ; this hath a 
folid, white, bulbous root, from which rife feveral 
leaves like thofe of the common fort. The ftalk rifes 
ten or eleven inches high, and is terminated by a co- 
nical racemus of flowers, which are of a deep purple 
colour. This fort flowers in May, and the feeds ripen 

in July. 

The tenth fort has a very large bulbous root, from 
which come out feveral leaves which at firft are up- 
right, but afterward bend toward the earth •, they 
are of a thick fubftance and keeled ; they are of a 
lucid green, and when broken yield downy threads ; 
they are a foot and a half long, and more than an 
inch broad. Between the leaves arifes the flower- 
ftalk, which is a foot and a half long, round, firm, 
and naked, fuftaining at the top a large clufter of 
flowers, which are gathered into an hemifpherical 
corymbus : thefe have fix petals which fpread open 
in form of a ftar ; they are of a purple colour, and 
have blue bottoms, and a dark blue vein running 
lengthwife in the middle of each petal. This flowers 
the beginning of June, and produces feeds which ri- 
pen in Auguft. 

There is another fort of this which grows naturally 
in the Levant, whofe leaves are fhaped liked thofe of 
the Peruvian Hyacinth, but are longer, and ftand 
creel: ; this propagates very faft by offsets, but never 
flowers here. I have kept the roots in all fixa- 
tions 
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tions more than thirty years, and have not feen one 
flower. 

Thefe plants are all of them hardy, and may be pro- 
pagated by feeds or offsets, the latter being the more 
expeditious way is generally. pra&iled. The roots may 
be tranfplanied after the leaves are decayed, but, if 
they are removed after they have put out new fibres, 
they rarely fucceed, at leaft they will not flower the 
following fpring ; they may be treated in every reipedt 
like the ordinary kinds of Hyacinths. 
If they arc propagated by feeds, they fliould be fown 
in autumn foon after they are ripe, either in mallow 
boxes or pans in the fame manner as has been before 
directed for Hyacinths, to which the reader is defircd 
to turn, to avoid repetition. 
SCLAREA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 179. tab. S2. Sal- 
via. Lin. Gen. Plant. 36. [This plant is fo called of 
fl-x^cpo?, hard, becaufe it has a hard and dry italk.] 
Clary i in French, Toute-bonnc. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is tubulous, of one leaf 
'which widens at the Up, and has five acute points at the 
brim ; it is of the lip kind, with one petal having a 
crooked tube, which enlarges .at the chaps, where it is di- 
vided into two lips ; the upper lip is creel and arched, the 
wider lip is cut into three figments, the middle one being 
largeft and hollowed like a fpoon ; it has but two flami- 
7ia which appear, and are flituated under the upper lip, 
terminated by oblong eretl fummits, and a four-pointed 
germen, fupporting a forked flyle longer than the upper 
''lip, crowned by a bifid ftigma. "The germen afterward 1 
become four roundijh feeds which ripen in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 1 
Linnieus's fecond clafs, which includes thofe plants I 
whofe flowers have two ftamina and one ftylc. 
And he has joined this genus, and alfo the Hormi- 
num to the Salvia, the characters of each agreeing fo 
well as to admit of their being joined •, but in a book 
of gardening it would not be fo well underftood, 
which has occafioned my feparating them again. 
The Species are, 

1. Sclarea {Vulgaris) foliis rugofis cordatis oblongis 
villofis ferratis, bracleis floribus calyce longioribus 
concavis acuminatis. Clary with rough, oblong, heart- 
fhaped, flawed leaves, and the braclca among the flowers 
concave, pointed, and longer than the empalement. Scla- 
rea. Tab. Icon. 373. Common Clary. 

2. Sclarea {/Etbiopis) folis oblongis erofis lanatis, ver- 
ticillis lanatis. Clary with oblong, hairy, eaten, woolly 
leaves, and the whorls of the flowers covered with down, 
Sclarea vulgaris lanuginofo ampliflimo folio. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 179. Common woolly Clary with the largeft 
leaf, 

3. Sclarea {Lufttanka) foliis oblongo-ovatis dentato- 
ferratis tomentofis, vcrticillis lanatis feflilibus. Clary 
with oblong oval leaves which are woolly and indented 
like a faw, and woolly whorls of flowers fttting clofe to 
the ftalk. Sclarea Lufitanica glutinofa, ampliflimo 
folio. Tourn. Inft. 179. Clammy Portugal Clary with 

a very large leaf 

4. Sclarea {Pratenfis) foliis cordato-oblongis crenatis 
fummis amplexicaulibus, verticillis fubnudis, corol- 
larum galeis glutinofis. Clary with oblong, heart-Jhaped, 
crcnated leaves, thofe on the top embracing the ftalk, al- 
moft naked whorls, and the helmet of the flower glutinous. 
Sclarea pratenfis, foliis ferratis, More camdeo. Tourn. 
Inft. 180. Meadow Clary with flawed leaves and a blue 
flower. 

5. Sclarea {Syriaca) foliis lanceolatis obfolete crenatis 
fubtus tomentofis, verticillis minoribus fubnudis. 
Clary with fpear-fhaped leaves which are flight ly created, 
and woolly on their under fide, and very fmall whorls of 
flowers which are almoft naked. Sclarea Syriaca, More 
cxruleo. Tourn. Inft. 180. Syrian Clary with a Hue 

flower. 

6.. Sclarea {Ncmerofa) foliis cordato-oblongis crenatis 
glabris, floribus verticillato-fpicatis. Clary with oblong, 
heart -Jbaped, crenated, fmootb leaves, and f piked whorl- 
cd flcwers. Sclarea folio falvis minor, five glabra. 
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Tourn. Inft. 180. Smaller Clary with a fmoooth $a* e 
leaf. 

7. Sclarea {Sylveftris) foliis cordato-lanceolatis acutis, 
bratteis coloratis, flore brevioribus. Clary with heart- 
fhaped acute-pobited ■ leaves, and coloured brac7e*e 'which 
are fhorter than the flower. Sclarea folio falvia; major, 
vel maculata. Tourn. Inft. 180. Clary with a greater, 
cr fpotted Sage leaf 

8. Sclarea {Ceratophylla) foliis rugofis pinnatifidis la- 
natis, verticillis fummis fterilibus. Clary with rough, 
wing-pointed, woolly leaves, whofe upper whorls are 
barren, Sclarea rugofo verrucofo & laciniato folio. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 180. Clary with rough, war ted, 
cut leaves. 

1 

9. Sclarea {Indica) foliis cordatis acute crenatis, fum- 
mis feflilibus, verticillis fubnudis remotiflimis. Clary 
with heart-Jhaped leaves which are fbarply crenated, thofe 
on the top fitting clofe to the ftalks, and naked whorls 
placed far afunder, Sclarea Indica, floribus vartega- 
tis. Tourn. Inft. 179. Indian Clary with variegated 
flowers. 

jo. Sclarea {Orientalis) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
ferratis, fummis feflilibus, floribus verticillato-fpica- 
tis. Clary with Jpear-Jhaped, acute-pointed, fazved leaves, 
the upper one fitting clofe to the ftalks, and fpiked whorl- 
ed flowers. Sclarea Orientalis, folio betonica? acutif- 
fimo, coma purpurafcente. Tourn. Cor. 10. Eafieni 
Clary with an acute Betony leaf, and a purplifh top. 

11. Sci.ak.i-a {Glutinofa) foliis cordato-fagittatis ferratis 
acutis/ Ciary with heart-Jhaped crenated leaves which are 
acutely flawed. Horminum luteum glutinofum. C.B.P. 
238. 2"ellow glutinous Clary. 

12. Sclarea (Tuberofa) foliis cordato-ovatis rugofis to- 
mentofis, calycibus hifpidis, radice tuberola. Clary 
with oval, heart-Jhaped, rough, woolly leaves, prickly 
empaletnents, and a tuberous root. Sclarea afphodeli 
radice. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 1 79. Clary with an Afpbe- 
del root. 

13. Sclarea (Tomentofa) foliis haftato-triangularibus 
obfolete crenatis, caule tomentofo paniculate Clary 
with triangular halbert-pointed leaves which arc flight ly 
crenated, and a woolly paniculatcd ftalk. Sclarea folio 
triangulari, caule tomentofo. Tourn. Inft. 180. Clary 
with a triangular leaf and a woolly ftalk, 

14. Sclarea {Mexicana) foliis obtufis erofis, ftaminibus 
corolla duplo longioribus. Prod. Leyd. 309. Clary 
with obtufe bitten leaves, and ftamina twice the length of 
the petal of the flower. Sclarea Mexicana altiflima, fa- 
cie hcliotropii. Hort. Elth. 339. Talleft Mexican Clary, 
with the appearance of Turnfol. 

15. Sclarea {Argentea) foliis dentato-angulatis lanatis, 
verticillis fummis fterilibus, bracteis concavis. Scla- 
rea with angular, indented, woolly leaves, concave brac- 
tea,, and the upper whorls of flowers barren, iEthiopis 
tota argentea Cretica lanuginofa. Hort. Carrol. AEthi- 
cpis with filvcry woolly leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Syria, but has been 
long cultivated in the European gardens, both for the 
kitchen and ihops j it is a biennial plant, which pe- 
riflics after it has borne feeds. The lower leaves of 

t 

this are large, rough, and wrinkled ; they are oblong 
and heart-lhaped in good ground they are feven or 
eight inches long, and four broad at their bafe, end- 
ing in blunt points, and are fawed on their edges. 
The ftalks are large, four-cornered, and clammy ; 
they rife about two feet high, and are garni ftied at 
bottom with leaves of the fame fhapc, but fmaller j 
they fend out fmall fide branches which are oppofite, 
as are alfo the leaves ; the flowers are difpofed in 
large loofe fpikes at the top of the ftalks j they arc 
placed in whorls round them, and are of a pale blue 
colour, having two fliort, hollow, acute-pointed 
leaves under each, which are thin, and of a whitifli 
colour. The empalement of the flower is divided in- 
to two parts or lips, the upper ending in three, and 
the under in two fpicula:. The upper lip of the 
flower Hands ere A ; it is long, and arched at the top, 
under which is the ftylc which is nearly of the fame 
length, and the two ftamina, which are fhorter, fit 

clofe 
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clofe to the ftyle. After the flowers are paft, the 
germen turn to four roundifh feeds, which ripen in 
the empalement. The whole plant has a very ftrong 
fcent ; it flowers in June and July, aitd the feeds ri- 
pen in September. 

It is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown in 
the fpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they fhould be either tranfplanted into beds, or if a 
large quantity is required, they may be planted in an 
open fpot of ground in rows two feet afunder, and 
one foot diftance in the rows. After the plants 'have 
taken root, they will require no farcher care but to 
keep them clean from weeds. The winter and fpring 
following the leaves, which are the only part ufed, 
will be in perfection, and in the fummcr diey will run 
up to flower, and after they have ripened their feeds 
decay, fo that there fhould be annually young plants 
raifed for ufe. It will thrive upon almoft any ibil that 
is not very wet, for in moift ground the plants fre- 
quently rot in winter. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Iftria and Dalma- 
tia •, there are two varieties of this, one with very 
broad leaves which are but (lightly incfented on the 
fides, the other has longer leaves which are deeply 
jagged. The leaves of both forts are of a thick fub- 
ftance, and very woolly, efpecially on their under 
fide their upper fides are rugged and wrinkled like 
the firft fort, and have feveral longitudinal veins, 
which diverge from the midrib. The (talks are fquare, 
and rife about two feet high, fending out many 
branches by pairs oppofite, which are garnilhed in the 
firft with entire, oval, acute-pointed leaves, which 
embrace the ftalks with their bafe, but thofe of the 
other are long, narrow, and have feveral deep inden- 
tures on their edges. The upper part of the ftalk 
and branches are garnifhed with fpikes of flowers in 
whorls under each of thefe whorls, are two hollow 
green leaves which arc fhorter than the empalements 
©f the flowers thefe empalements are divided into 
two lips, the upper ending in three, and the under 
in two fpiculae. The under lip or beard of the flow- 
er is white, and the helmet or galea is of a pale blue 
colour. This fort flowers and perfects its feeds at the 
fame time as die firlt, and perifhes foon after ; it may 
be treated in the fame way as the firft. 
The third fort has fome refemblance of the fecond, 
but the leaves arc larger, very woolly, and glutinous ; 
they are oblong, oval, deeply indented in (harp points, 
and end with very acute points The ftalks are wool- 
ly, four-cornered, and rife about two feet and a half 
high, fending out fide branches by pairs thefe ter- 
minate in loofe fpikes of whorled flowers which are 
white, and the whorls are fmaller than thofe of the 
other forts. It flowers and feeds about the fame time 
as the former, and the plants foon after decay ; it 
grows naturally in Portugal and alfo in Syria * it is 
propagated by feeds in the fame way as the firft. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in fome parts of France 
and Germany : it is generally found in meadows and 
rich paftures this has ft perennial root, compofed of 
many ftrong ligneous fibres, from which come 
out many oblong heart-fhaped leaves of a deep green 
colour, whofe furfaces are rough ; they are crenated 
on their edges, and {land upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks. The ftalks rife three feet high they are four- 
cornered, and their lower parts are garnilhed with 
leaves whofe bafe embrace them ; the flowers grow 
in long whorled fpikes at the top t they are fmaller 
than thofe of the former forts, and are of a fine blue 
colour, having fcarce any fmall leaves under the 
whorls. This flowers the latter end of May, and the 
feeds ripen in July * it is propagated by feeds, but 
the roots continue long. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Syria ; this is an 
abiding plant, whole roots run deep in the ground. 
The leaves are fpcar-fhaped ; the lower ones are about 
four inches long, and an inch and a half broad in the 
middle ; they are crenated on their edges, and a lit- 
tle woolly on their under fide. The ftalks are (lender, 
ftuT, and rife a foot and a half high ; they are gar- 
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nifhed with fmaller leaves of the fame fiiape, let on by 
pairs ; the flowers grow in fmall whorls, dilpofed irt 
loofe fpikes at the top of the ftalks } they are fmall, 
blue, and fhaped like thofe of the other forts. This 
flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn ; it is 
propagated by feeds in the fame way as the other 
forts. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the fides of high- 
ways about Vienna and all over Hungary this lias 
an abiding root, fending out many fmooth leaves about 
the fize and lhape of thofe of broad-leaved Sage, but 
are indented on their edges. The ftalks are (lender* 
four-cornered, and rife a foot and a half high toward 
the bottom ; they are garnilhed with fmaller leaves ; 
the upper parts are garni ftied with fpiked fmall 
whorls of blue flowers which appear in June, and arc 
fuccceded by feeds which ripen in Auguft. It is pro- 
pagated by feeds in the fame way as the firft fort, but 
the roots will continue feveral years. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Auftria and Bohe- 
mia ; this has an abiding root, from which come out 
many heart Ipear-lhaped leaves about four inches 
long, and one and a half broad j they are crenated 
on their edges, of a bright green colour, and have 
many white fpots difperJed on their furface. The 
ftalks arc thick, four-cornered, and rife near three 
feet high, garnilhed below with leaves by pairs fitting 
clofe to the ftalks, but their upper parts have long 
loofe fpikes of flowers in fmall whorls, whofe brattese 
are coloured. This flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguft * it is propagated by feeds as the for- 
mer forts. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Syria ; this is a 
biennial plant, which dies after it has borne feeds. The 
leaves of this fort are very thick and woolly ; they are 
eight or nine inches long, narrow and wing-pointed, 
being cut into obtufe fegments nearly oppofite on 
their fides, almoft to the midrib, fome what like a 
ftag's-horn in lhape i thefe fpread flat on the ground. 
The ftalk rifes more than a foot high ; it is thick, four- 
cornered, and very woolly, fending out branches by 
pairs, and is garnilhed with narrow long leaves placed 
by pairs at each joint, which are iawed on their 
edges. The flowers grow in loofe whorled fpikes, 
but thofe are barren at the top of the ftalks ; they are 
white, and lhaped like thofe of the fourth fort. This 
flowers in June, and the feeds are ripe in Auguft; ic 
may be propagated by feeds in the fame way as the 
firft fort, but fliould have a dry foil, otherwife the 

plants are apt to rot in winter. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in India, but is hardy 
enough to live in the open air in England. The root 
of this will abide feveral years in a dry foil ; the lower 
leaves arc heart-fhaped, acutely crenated on their 
edges, and of a thick confiftence ; they are feven or 
eight inches long, and four broad at their bafe, where 
they are eared. The ftalk is four-cornered, and rifes 
four feet high, having two or three pair of fmaller 
leaves on the lower part, which ftand oppofite at 
the joints. The upper part of the ftalk, for the length 
of two feet, is garnilhed with whorls of flowers which 
ftand two or three inches diftance from each other, 
having no leaves under the whorls. The empale- 
ment of the flower is hairy and blunt j the galea or 
helmet of the flower is arched, erect, and blue, ter- 
minating in a blue point ; the two fide fegments or 
the under lip are of a Violet colour-, the middle feg- 
ment, which is indented at the point is white, and 
curioufly fpbtted whh Violet on the infide ; the two 
fide indentures turn yellow before the flower drops. 
When the flower is paft, the germen turn to four large 
roundilh feeds' which ripen in the empalement. This 
fort flowers in May, and the feeds ripen in July j it is 
propagated by feeds in the fame manner as the other 
Ibrts. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Levant, where 
it was difcovercd by Dr. Tournefort, who fent the 
feeds to the Royal Garden at Paris ; this hath a per- 
ennial root, from which come out many foear-fhaped 
leaves about four inches long, and one inch and a 
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half broad in the middle, of a dark green colour, 
fawed on their edges, and ending in acute points. 
The (balks rife three feet high, fending put branches 
by pairs their whole length ; thefe are garnifhed with 
leaves by pairs, which toward the top iit clofe to the 
ibalk. The flowers grow in whorled fpikes at the 
top, having no leaves under them ; they are fmall, 
of a bright blue colour, and the top of the fpike is 
terminated with very deep blue flowers, which are 
barren ^ thefe appear in July, and are fucceeded by 
feeds which ripen in September. It is propagated by 
feeds in the lame manner as the other forts, and the 
roots will abide many years. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in moift land both 
in Germany and Italy this hath, an abiding root, com- 
pofed of ltrong ligneous fibres. The leaves are 
heart-fhaped and pointed like a halbert ; they are four 
inches long, and three broad at their bale, of a pale 
yellow ifli green colour, and- fawed on their edges, 
handing upon foot-ftalks three or four inches long. 
The ftalks are ftrong, four-cornered, and rife near 
four feet high they arc garnifhed below with fmaller 
leaves, but the upper part of the (balk is clofely fet 
with whorls of large yellow ilowers, which appear 
in June, and are fucceeded by feeds which ripen in 
Augufb. The whole plant is very clammy, and has 
a ITrong feent fomewhat like the firft fpecies ; this is 
propagated by feeds in the fame way as trie other 
forts ; it is very hardy, and will continue feveral 
years, and may be increafed by parting of the roots 
in autumn. * ' 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Italy ; this has 
large 1 welling roots like dugs, or thofe of the Piony, 
from which arife many oval heart-fhaped leaves ly- 
ing on the ground ; they are five or fix inches long, 
and almofb four broad at their bafe, where they are 
cared j they* have pretty long foot-ftalks, and are 
hairy \ their edges are indented and a little wrinkled. 
Between thefe arife ftrong four-cornered ftalks about I 
four feet high, garnifhed with leaves placed oppofite. 
The upper part of the ftalk is garnifhed -with loofe 
fpikes of whorled flowers, of a purple colour, which 
appear in June, and are fucceeded by feeds which ri- 
pen in autumn. This is propagated by feeds in the 
fame way as the other forts, and the roots will conti- 
nue feveral years. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in the Canary I 
Illands ; this hath a perennial fhrubby flalk which 
riles five or fix feet high, dividing into many branches I 
which are covered with a flocky down, and are gar- I 
ni (lied with halbert-fhaped triangular leaves three I 
inches and a half long, and one and a half broad at 
their bafe, where are two acute angular ears they are I 
placed oppofite, Handing upon long woolly foot- I 
ftalks. The top of the ftalk branches out in many I 
foot-ftalks, forming a fort of panicle. The flowers I 
are of a light blue coiaur, and arc ranged in whorled 
fpikes, having two fmall leaves under each whorl. I 
This plant flowers from June to autumn, but rarely 1 
produces any feeds here. It is propagated by cut- J 
tings, which may be planted any time in fummer ; I 
if thefe are planted in a bed of foft loamy earth, and I 
covered clofe with a bell or hand-glafs, obferving to I 
fhade them from the fun, and refrelh them with water 
as they may require it, they will take root very freely, 
then they muft be inured to the open air j after I 
they have piit out good roots, they mould be care- I 
fully taken up,- and each planted in a feparate fmall I 
pot filled with light frefh earth, placing them in the J 
(hade till they have taken new root; then- they may 1 
be placed among other hardy kinds of green-houfe I 
plants in a fheltcred fituation till October, when they I 
fhould be removed into fhelter before hard frofb comes J 
on ; but as they only require protection from hard I 
frofb, fo they (hould have as much free air as pofiible I 
in mild weather. I 
The fourteenth fort grows naturally in Mexico ; 
this rifes with a ihrubby ftalk eight or. ten feet 
high, fending out flender four-cornered branches, 
of ■ a purplifh colour, garnifhed with oval leaves | 
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which are pointed at both ends and fawed on their 
edges ; they have long flender foot-ftalks, are thin, 
of a pale green colour, and hairy on their under fide! 
The flowers -grow in clofe thick fpikes at the end of 
the branches ; they are of a fine blue colour, and ap- 
pear in winter, fo make a pretty variety in the green- 
houfe at that feafon. This plant never produces- feeds 
in England, fo it is only'propagated by cuttings, which 
may be planted during any of the fummer months, 
in the fame manner as the former fort ; and die plant* 
may be treated afterward in the fame way, with this 
difference, which is, to give it a dry fituation in win- 
ter, for the young fhoots are very apt to grow mouldy 
. upon being in a damp air. 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and alfo 
in the Archipelago. This hath an abiding root, which 
in dry foils will live feveral years ; the leaves are oval, 
of a thick confidence, and are very woolly, having fe- 
veral irregular indentures on their borders ; the ftalk 
rifes near a foot and a half high, fending out two or 
four branches near the bottom, which grow erect j 
thefe are garnifhed with pretty large whorls of white 
flowers, which appear in June *, thofe whorls on the 
lower part of the ftalks are fruitful, but toward 
the top they are barren ; the feeds of the fruitful 
flowers will ripen the beginning of Auguft, which 
fhould be then gathered, otherwife they will drop. 
This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
the beginning of April, in a dry or rubbifhy ibid, 
where the plants will live through the winter in the 
open air, and the fecond year will produce flowers 
and feeds. 

There are fome other forts of lefs note, which are pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety ; but 
thofe here mentioned are worthy of a place in larger- 
gardens, where, if they are intermixed among other 
large growing ^plants, they will afford a pretty vari- 
ety, cfpecially the fifth, eighth, tenth, and eleventh 
forts, which; produce long fpikes of beautiful flowers, 
and continue a long time in flower. The flowers of 
the eleventh fort are ufed in Holland, to give a fiV 
vour to the Rhenifh wines, which are brewed at Dordt. 
All thefe forts may be propagated by fowing of their 
feeds upon a bed of frefh earth in March or April ; 
and when the plants are come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted into beds of frefh earth about eight 
inches afunder, obferving to water them until they 
have taken root \ after which they will require no 
farther care but to keep them clear from weeds until 
Michaelmas, when they fhould be tranfplanted into 
the places where they are to remain, placing them 
at a large diftance, for they fpread pretty far pro* 
vided the foil be good. If ib, they fhould be planted 
eight or ten feetdiftant, being intermixed with other 
plants. Some of thefe forts will endure feveral years, 
provided they are planted on a frefh foil, not over 
moift or rich. 

CLERA NT H U S, German Knot-Grafs, or an- 
nual Knawel. 

There are two fpecies of this genus which grow na- 
turally wild in England, fo arc rarely admitted into 
gardens, therefore I fliali-not trouble the reader with 
any farther account of them. . 

COLYMUS, Tourn. Inft. 480. tab. 273. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 922. The Golden Thiftlc ; in French, 
Epine Jaune. , 

The Characters are, 
// hath a flower compofed of many hermaphrodite floret s> 
included in an oval imbricated empalement, havntg many 
loofe Jharp-pcintcd fcales. The florets are tongue-jhapcd y 
of one petal, which is torn and jlightly indented in five 
parts, They have five fhort hair-like flamina 9 terminated by 
tubulous fummits. The germen is fit ua ted under the floret ', 
fupporting a flender ftyle longer than the ftamina^ crowned 
by two reflex ed ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes 
a Jingle feed, which is oblong, triangular and ripens in, 
the empalement, the feeds being feparated by plain, round* 
ijh, indented chaff. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 

J-in nanus's nineteenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 

whofs 
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. ivfcofe flowers are compofed .of hermaphrodite fruitful 
florets, and the ftamina and ftyle are connected. 
The Species are, 

1. Scolymus {Macnlatus) foliis margine attenuatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 813. Golden Thiflle wUh leaves which are 
thinner 011 the borders. Scolymus chryfanthemus an- 
nu us. Act. Reg. Par. in. Annual Golden Thiftle. 

2. Scolymus {Hifpar.icus) foliis margine incrafiatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plane. 813. Golden Thiftle with leaves which are 
thicker cn the borders. Scolymus chryfanthemus. C. 
B. P. 384. Golden Thiftle. 

The firit fore grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and in Italy ; this is an annual plant, which rifes with 
a branching ftalk four or five feet high, that have two 
leafy wings running along the fides from joint to 
joint ; thefe are fcollopped and indented ; the borders 
of thefe are thinner than the other parts, and are arm- 
ed aH the way with very fharp fpines ; at each joint 
are placed ftifF leaves, which are jagged and armed 
with ftrong fpines ; they are of a pale green, and fit 
dole to the italics. The flowers are produced at the 
top of the ftalks inclofed in leafy involucrums, which 
are longer than the flowers, and are armed with very 
ftrong fpines ; within thefe are fcaly empalements, 
which lie over each other like the fcales of fifli, and 
are armed with fliort fpines. The flowers are com- 
posed of many golden florets, which do not appear 
till the middle or latter end of July ; and unlefs the 
autumn proves warm and dry, the feeds do not ripen 
in England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which fpring up ma- 
ny thick ftalks that rife about three feet high, branch- 
ing out on the fides the whole length, and are gar- 
jiilhed with ftiff jagged leaves, whofe borders are 
thicker than the other part, and are armed with fpines 
like the former fore ; the ftalks have leafy borders 
as the other, which are ftrongly armed with fpines. 
The flowers are produced at the top of the ftalks, 
and are fliaped like thole of the former fort. Thefe 
appear in July, and if the feafon proves warm and 
dry, they will be fuccceded by feeds which ripen in 
autumn. 

They are propagated by feeds, which, fliould be fown 
in March or April, on a bed offrcfli undunged earth, 
in an open fituation ; and when the plants are come 
up, they fliould be kept clear from weeds ; and where 
they grow too clofe, ibme of them fliould be pulled 
out, fo as to leave thofe which are defigned to remain 
about two feet afunder. This is all the culture which 
thefe plants require, for as they fend forth tap-roots 
they do not bear tranfplanting well, therefore they 
mull: be fown where they are to remain ; and if they 
are kept clear from weeds, they will thrive very well, 
and when the feafon proves dry, will perfect their feeds 
in autumn ; but in wet feafons they rarely ever pro- 
duce good feeds in England, which renders it diffi- 
cult to continue the fpecies, without procuring frelh 
feeds from abroad. 

Thefe plants are preferved by thofe pcrfons who are 
curious in botany for variety's fake, but arc rarely 
planted in other gardens. 
SCOP A R I A. Sweet- weed, or Wild Liquorice. 
The Characters are, 
// hath an empalement of one leaf which is concave ; and 
divided into four fender rough fegments. The flower is 
cf one petal, which fpreads open, is concave, and divided 
into four fegments * which are equal, obtufe, and bearded : 
it hath four awl-Jhaped /lamina which are equal and Jhortcr 
than the petal, terminated by Jimplc fttmmits \ and a co- 
nical gcrraen fupporting an awl-Jhaped Jlyle longer than the 
corolla, crowned by an acute Jligma ; the genncn becomes 
an oblong oval-pointed capfule with one cell, filled with 
oblong feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnoiiis's fourth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whole flowers have four ftamina and one ftylc. - 

We have but one Species at prefent in England, 

viz. 

i. Scoparia (Dfdcts) foliis tcrnis, fioribus peduncula- 



tis. Lin. Sp.- 168.. Sweet Weed with three leaves fur- 
rounding the ftalks* and flowers upon foot-ftalks. Vero- 
nica fruticofa erecto dulci hexangulari caule. Sloan. 
Hid. 1. p. 195. Shrubby ereel Speedwell; with an hexdn- 
lar ftalk. 

This plant in Europe is generally an annual, for af- 
ter it has ripened its feeds it dies. It liath an hexan- 
gular ftalk which rifes near two feet high, fendiag 
out many branches ' which are garnifhed with, three 
leaves placed round at each joint ; thefe are about an 
inch long and a quarter of an inch broad, fawed on 
their edges, and of a deep green colour ; 4 tlie flowers 
come out from the fide of the ftalks at each joint, 
ftanding upon foot-ftalks ; they are final 1, white, and 
their petals have bearded threads on their edges \ 
thefe are fucceeded by capfules having one cell, open- 
ing with two valves, containing many oblong feeds. 
It is propagated by feeds which fhould be fown upon 
a hot-bed in the fpring ; and when the plants are come 
up fit to remove, they fliould be planted upon a frefh 
hot-bed to bring them forward, obferving to lhade 
and water them until they have taken new root j af- 
ter which, they fliould have the air admitted to them 
daily, according to the warmth of the feafon, and 
they mu ft be frequently refreflicd with water. In 
June they may be taken up with balls of earth to 
their roots, and planted into open borders, where they 
•will flower, and perfect their feeds in the autumn, and 
foon after perifli. 
SCORDIUM. See Teucrium. 
SCORPIURUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 8S6. Scorpi- 
• o'ides. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 402. tab. 226. [fo called, 
becaufe the hufk being wreathed, refembles the tail 
of a dragon : it is by fome called Campoides, of 
Kdfjuriy a canker-worm, and form.] Caterpil- 

lars ; in French, Chenille. 

The Characters are, . 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, and is erctl, 
blown up, lightly comprejfed, ending in five acute points. 
The flower is of the butterfly kind it has a roundifh . 
" ftandard which is indented at the point, where it is re- 
flexed and fpreading. The wings are loofe, almoft ovsl, 
having obtufe appendages. The keel is halfmoon-floaped, 
the belly is gibbous, pointed, and erecl, cut into two parts 
below. It hath ten ftamina, nine joi?ied and one feparate, 
terminated by fin all fummits 5 and an oblong taper genncn 
a little reflexed, fupporting a rifing inflexed Jtyle, termi- 
nated by a point for a Jligma. The genncn afterward 
becomes an oblong, taper, leathery, rough, channelled pod, 
twiftcd in many longitudinal cells divided within, and on 
the outfit de contrasted into knotty joints, each cell contain- 
ing one feed. 

This genus of plants is. ranged in the third feci ion of 
Linnscus's feventeenth clals, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Specie* are, 

1. Scorpiurus {Vcrmiculata) pedunculis unifloris, legu- 
minibus tcctis undique fquamis obtufis. Lin.. Sp. 
Plant. 744. Caterpillar with one flower upon a foot-ftalk, 
and a pod covered with obtufe fcales on every fide. .Scor- 
pioides filiqua crafsa boelii. Tourn. Inft. 40c. Cater- 
pillar with a thick pod. 

2. Scorpiurus (Muricata) pedunculis bifloris, legumi- 
nibus extrorfum obtuse aculeatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 745. 
Caterpillar with two flowers on each foot-ftalk, and the 
outfide of the pods armed with blunt fpines. Scorpioides 
bupleuri folio filiquis lenibus. Park. 1 1 17. Caterpillar 
with a Hare's-car leaf and a finother pod. 

3. Scorpiurus {Sulcata) pedunculis fubtrifloris, Icgu- 
minibus extrorfum fpinis diftinctis acutis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 745. Caterpillar with foot-ftalks having three 
flowers, and the outfide of the pods armed with fharp dif- 
tinc? fpines. Scorpioides bupleuri. folio. C. B. P. Ca- 
terpillar with a Hare 9 s-ear leaf. 

4. Scorpiurus (Subvillofa) pedunculis fubquadrifioris, 
leguminibus extrorfum fpinis confertis acutis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant.- 745. Caterpillar with four flowers fome times 
upon a foot-ftalk, and the outfide of the pods armed with 
fljarp fpines which grow in clufiers. Scorpioides bu- 
pleuri 
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p luri folio, corniculis afperis, magis in fe contortis 
convolutis. Mor. Hilt. 2. 127. Caterpillar with a 
Hare*s-ear leaf y and a rough pod greatly contorted and 
twiftcd. 

5. Scorpiurus {Pinnata) foliis pinnatis. Caterpillar with 
a winged leaf, Scorpioides foliis vicias minima. Mor. 
Hift. 2 . 127. Smallcft Caterpillar with a Vetch leaf ^ 
The firft fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain 5 
this is an annual plant, with trailing herbaceous ftalks 
above a foot long ; they lie upon the ground, and at 
each joint have one fpatulc-ihaped leaf with a long 
foot- ftalk. From the wings of the leaves come out 
the foot-ftalks of the flowers, which are nine inches 
long, fuftaining at the top one yellow butterfly flower, 
which is fucceedcd by a twilled thick pod, in fize 
and appearance of a large green caterpillar, from 
whence it had this title. It flowers in July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort has ftrongcr ftalks than the firft ; the 
leaves are much broader •, the foot-ftalks fupport two 
fmaller flowers ; the pods are (lender, longer, and 
more twirled than thole of the firft, and are armed 
with blunt fpincs on their outfide. 
The third fort hath flendercr ftalks than either of the 
former ; the leaves ftand upon fhbrtcr foot-ftalks, 
but are fhaped like thofe of the firft fort ; the foot- 
ftalks of the flowers are (lender, and frequently fup- 
port three flowers the pods are (lender, not fo much 
twilled as the former, and are armed on their outfide 
with (harp diftincl fpines. 

The ftalks and leaves of the fourth fort are very 
like thofe of the firft, but the foot-ftalks of the flowers 
are longer, and each of them have three or four fmall 
yellow "flowers at the top •, the pods are very (lender, 
greatly contorted, and armed with (harp fpines in cluf- I 

ters on their outfide. I 
The fifth fort has very ftiort ftalks •, the leaves are 
winged •, they are compofed of four pair of fmall 
lobes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers are I 
fmall, as are alfo their pods, which are lefs twitted | 
than thofe of the three former. ^ I 

All thefe plants are annual, and grow naturally in 
moft of tjie warm countries in Europe, but the firft 
fort has been long cultivated in the Englifti gardens. 
Thefe plants are preferved in feveral curious gardens, 
for their oddnefs more than for any great beauty : 1 
they are all of them annual plants, which are propa- J 
gated by fowing their feeds upon a bed of light fre(h I 
earth ; and when the plants arc come up they (hould I 
be thinned, fo as to leave them about ten inches or a I 
foot afunder, becaufe their branches trail upon the 1 
ground and if they have not room, they are apt to 
overbear each other, and thereby are very often rotted, I 
cfpecially iri moid feafons. The. weeds fliould alfo be 
diligently cleared from them, otherwife they will 
grow over and deftroy them. In June thefe plants I 
will produce fmall, yellow, papilonaceous flowers, I 
which are fuccceded by pods fo much like catcroil- I 
lars, that a perfon at a fmall diftance would imagine I 
they were real caterpillars feeding on the plants ; and j 
it is for this oddnefs of their pods, that thefe plants I 
are chiefly preferved. I 
Thefe plants fcldom thrive well if they are tranf- j 
planted ; therefore the beft method is, to put in three | 
or four good feeds in each place where you would 
have the plants remain (whicn may be in the middle : 
of large borders in the pleafure-garden, where, being 
intermixed with other plants, they will afford a pleaf- 
ing variety.) When the plants come up, there mould 
be only one of the moft promi fing left in each place, 
which fliould be conftantly kept clear from weeds ; 
and when their pods arc ripe, they fhould be ga- 
thered and preferved in a dry place till the following 
fpring, in order to be fown. 

The firft fort is the beft worth cultivating, the pods 
being large and more vifible than the other, and are 
more in torm of a caterpillar. 
SCORZONERA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 476. tab. 
269. Lin. Gen. Plant. 811. £ofefcorfa, aCatalonian 
word, fignifying a viper, becaufe it is faid to be of 
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great efficacy againft the bite of vipers. Authors 
write, that the herb, being applied, takes away the 
venom of the bite of vipers. They fay, that if a vi- 
per be touched with its juice, it languifhes ; and that 
a man may touch vipers fafely, if his hand be firft 
dipped in the juice ot this plant.] ViperVgrafs 5 in 
French, Scorzonere. 

The Characters are, 
The common empalement is fcaly, cylindrical, and imbri- 
cated. The flower is compofed of feveral hermaphrodite 
florets, thofe on the outfide being the longeft ; they are 
narrow, tongue-Jhaped, and indented in five parts. They 
have five Jhort hair-like ftamina, terminated by cylindri- 
cal fummits. The germen is fituated under the floret, fup- 
porting a Jlender ftyle, crowned by two reflexed ftigmas. 
The germen afterward turns to a Jingle, oblong, channelled 
feed, crowned with a feathery down. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnjeus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofc 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
or fruitful florets, and their it-am ina and ilyle arc 

united. 

The Species are, 

1. Scorzonera {Hifpanica) caulc ramofo, foliis am- 
plexicaulibus integris ferrulatis. Hort. Cliff. 383. 
Scorzonera with a branching ftalk, whofe leaves em- 
brace them, which are Jlightly fawed. Scorzonera latifo- 
lia finuata. C. B. P. 275. Common Viper* s-grafs. 

2. Scorzonera {humilis) caule fubnudo unifloro, foliis 
lato-lanceolatis nervofis planis. Hort. Cliff. 382. Scor- 
zonera with an almoft naked ftalk having one flower, and 
broad, fpear-Jhaped, plain, veined leaves. Scorzonera 
humilis latifolia nervofa. C. B. P. 275. Dwarf Vi- 
per* s-grafs, with broad veined leaves. 

3. Scorzonera {Graminifolia) foliis lineari-enfiformibus 
integris""carinatis\ Lin. Sp. Plant. 791. Scorzonera with 
linear, fword-fhaped, entire leaves, which are keeled. 
Scorzonera Lufitanica, gramineo folio, flore pallidc 
luteo. Tourn. Inft. 477. Portugal Viper* s-grafs with a 
Grafs leaf, and a pale yellow flower. 

4. Scorzonera {Purpurea) foliis lineari-fubulatis inte- 
gris planis pedunculis cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 791. 
Scorzonera with linear, awl-fhaped, entire, plain leaves, 
and cylindrical foot-ftalks. Scorzonera anguftifolia fub- 
crerulea. C. B. P. 275. Narrow-leaved Viper* s-grafs, 
with a flower aim oft blue. 

5. Scorzonera {Anguftifolia) foliis fubulatis integris,, 
pedunculo incrafiato, caule fimpliciflimo bafi villofo. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 791. Scorzonera with awl-fljcpcd en-' 
tire leaves, a thick foot-ftalk, and the ftalk hairy at its 
bafe. Scorzonera humilis anguftifolia pannonica. 
Cluf. Hift. 2. p. 137. Low, narrow-leaved, Hungarian 
Viper* s-grafs. 

6. Scorzonera {Laciniata) foliis linearibus dentatis 
acutis, caule erecto fquamis calycinis patulo-mucro- 
natis. Lin. Sp. 11 14. Scorzonera with narrow, acute, 
indented leaves, and an erecJ ftalk. Scorzonera laciniatis 
foliis. Tourn. Inft. 477. Viper* s-grafs with cut leaves. 

7. Scorzonera {Refedtfolia) foliis obtufe dentatis, caule 
proftrato calycum apicibus tomentofis. Lin. Sp. 1 1 13. 
Scorzonera with obtufe indented leaves, a proftrate ftalk, 
and the tops of the calyx woolly. Scorzonera foliis la- 
ciniatis fupina. Bocc. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1 . 89. Low Vi- 
per* s-grafs with cut leaves. 

The firft is the fort which is commonly cultivated in 

the Englifli gardens for food and phyfic ; this grows 

naturally in Spain. The root of this plant is Carrot- 

ft aped, about the thick nefs of a finger, and covered 

with a dark brown (kin ; it is white within, and has 

a milky juice ; the lower leaves are nine or ten inches 

long, and one and a half broad in the middle, ending 

with a long acute point. The ftalk rifes three fcec 

high, it is fmooth, branching at the top, and gar- 

nimed with a few narrow leaves, whofe bafe embrace 

the ftalk. The flowers grow on the top of the ftalks 

in fcaly empalements, compofed of many narrovv, 

tongue-fliaped, hermaphrodite florets, lying imbri- 

catim over each other like the fcales on fi(h *, they 

are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in June and 

July. After thefe are decayed, the germen which fits 

in 
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in the common empalement, turns to o bio rig cor- 
nered feeds, having a roundilh ball of feathery down 
at the top. 

The fecond fort is fhorter than either of the former ; 
the leaves are broader, the ftalk is almoft naked, and 
has one yellow flower at the top. 
The third fort has narrow, keeled, fword-lhaped 
leaves ; the ftalks are flender, they rife about two 
feet high, branch toward the top, and fuftain pale 
yellow flowers, which are fmaller than thofe of the 
former forts. 

The fourth fort has -narrow awl-fhaped leaves, which 
are lhorter than thofe of the former ; the ftalk is ta- 
per, and branches at the top j the flowers are of a 
pale purple colour. 

The fifth fort grows a foot and a half high ; the 
leaves are narrow and awl-fhaped ; the foot-ftalk im- 
mediately under the flower is thicker than below, 
and the lower part of the ftalk is hairy ; the flower 
is yellow. 

The fixth fort rifes with a fmooth branching ftalk 
two feet high, and is garniflied with narrow leaves 
having many winged points, refembling thofe of 
BuckVhorn Plantain, but larger. The flowers are 
yellow, and ftand upon long naked foot-ftalks at the 
end of the branches. 

The feventh fort is very like the fixth, excepting 
that of the ftalks fpreading on the ground, which is 
not accidental ; the indentures on the leaves are more 
obtufe, and the tops of the cups are woolly. I have 
cultivated both forts above thirty years, and have ne- 
ver found either of them alter. 

The firft fort is only cultivated for ufe, the others are 
preferved^ in botanic gardens for variety, but are fel- 
dom admitted into other gardens. 
Thefe plants may be propagated by fowing their 
feeds in the beginning of April, upon a fpot of light 
frefli foil. The beft method of fowing them is, to 
draw (hallow furrows by a line about a foot afunder, 
into which you fliould fcatter the feeds, thinly cover- 
ing them over about half an inch thick with the fame 
light earth ; and when the plants are come up, they 
fliould be thinned where they are too clofe in the rows, 
leaving them at lead fix inches afunder-, and at the 
fame time, you fliould hoe tlown all the weeds to de- 
flroy them-; and this muft be repeated as often as is 
neceflary, for if the weeds are permitted to grow 
among the plants, they will draw them up weak. 
There are many people who fow their feeds promif- 
cuoufly in a bed, and afterward tranfplant them out 
the diftance they would have them grow ; but this is 
not fo well as the former method, becaufe their roots 
commonly (hoot downright, which, in being tranf- 
planted, are often broken, fo that they never will 
make fuch fair roots as thofe which remain in the 
fame place where they are fown for when the ex- 
treme part of the root is broken, it never extends it- 
felf in length afterwards, but only (hoots into many 
forked fmall roots, which are not near fo valuable as 
thofe which are large and ftrait. Thefe roots may be 
taken up when the leaves begin to decay, at which 
time they have done growing, though they may re- 
main in the ground until fpring, and may be taken 
up as they are ufed ; but thofe which remain in the 
ground till March, will (hoot up their flower-ftems, 
after which they are not fo good, being fticky and 
ftrong. 

If you intend to fave feeds of thefe plants, you fliould 
let a parcel of the beft remain in the places where 
they grew and when their ftems are grown to their 
height, they fliould be fupported with ltakes, to pre- 
vent their falling to the ground, or breaking. In 
June they will flower, and about the beginning of 
Auguft their feeds will ripen, when they fhould be 

gathered, and preferved dry till the fpring following 
for ufe. 

SCROPHULARIA. Tourn. Inft. R, H. 166. 
tab. 74. JLin. Gen. Plant. 674. [fo called, on ac- 
count of its refembling Scrophuli, by its inequality * 
not becaufe. it is good to cure- the- fcrophula in the 
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fteck, as is vulgarly thought.] Figwort ; in French^ 

Scrofulaire. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five ' parts at the top. It bath one unequal petal* 
with a large globular tube. The brim is cut into five 
fmall parts ; the two upper are large and ereel, the two 
ftde onesfpread open, and the under is reflexed. It has 
four flender deflexed /lamina, two of which are the length 
of the petal, and two are fhorter, terminated by twin 
fummits % and an oval germen fupporting a fingle ftyle 
the length of the ftamina, crowned by a fingle ftigma. 
The germen afterward turns to a roundijb-pointed capfule 
with two cells, which open at the top, and are filled with 
fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
ofLinnasus's fourteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fhorter 
» ftamina, and their feeds are included in a capfule. 
The Species are, 

1. Scrophularia (Nodofa) foliis cordatis bafi tranfver- 
fis, caule acutangulo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 863. Figwort 
with heart-Jhaped leaves, whofe bafe are tranfverfe, and 
a ftalk having acute angles. Scrophularia nodofa foeti- 
da. C. B. P. Figwort with a knobby root and a ftinking 
fmell. 

2. Scrophularia {Aquatica) foliis cordatis petiolatis 
decurrentibus obtufis, caule membranis angulato, ra- 
cemis terminalibus. Hort. Upfal. 177. Figwort with 
heart-Jhaped leaves having running foot-Jlalks, and an an- 
gular membranaceous ftalk, terminated by a racemus of 
flowers. Scrophularia aquatica major. C. B. P. 236. 
Greater Water Figwort, by fome called Water Betony. 

3. Scrophularia (Sulpburea) foliis cordato-oblongis, 
bafi appendiculatis, racemis terminalibus. Lcefl. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 620. Figwort with oblong heart-Jhaped leaves 
having appendages at their bafe, and ftalks terminated by 
a racemus of flowers. Scrophularia aquatica, flore 
fulphureo. Michel. Water Figwort with a brimftone-co- 
loured flower. 

4. Scrophularia (Cordato) foliis cordato-fagittatis, acute 
ferratis, racemis terminalibus. Scrophularia with heart- 
Jhaped arrow-pointed leaves which are acutely flawed* 
and ftalks terminated by a racemus of flowers. Scrophu- 
laria betonicas folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 1 66. Figwort 
with a Betony leaf. 

5. Scrophularia (Scorodonia) foliis cordatis duplicato 
ferratis racemo compofitis. Figwort with heart-Jhaped 
doubly- Jawed leaves, and a compound racemus of flowers. 
Scrophularia meliffe folio. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 166. 
Figwort with a Baum leaf. 

6. Scrophularia (Italica) foliis cordatis duplicato-fer- 
ratis, racemo compofito. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 296. Fig- 
wort with heart-Jhaped doubly-fawed leaves, and compound 
hunches of flowers. Scrophularia nemorenfis, folio ur- 
tica; rugofo, ilore atro-punicante. Hort Cath. Wood 
Figwort with a rough Nettle leaf, and a dark red flower. 

7. Scrophularia (Trifoliata) foliis glabris, inferiori- 
bus ternato-pinnatis obtufis, fuperioribus fimplicibus 
pedunculis fubtrifloris axillaribus. Lin. Sp. 865. Fig- 
wort with fmooth leaves, the lower being winged and 
placed by threes, but the upper are fingle, and have foot- 
ftalks with three flowers. Scrophularia HiJpanica, fam- 
buci folio glabro. Tourn. Inft. 166. Spanifh Figwort 
with a fmooth Elder leaf. 

S. Scrophularia (SambucifoHa) foliis interrupte pinna- 
tis cordatis insequalibus, racemofo terminal!, pedun- 
culis axillaribus geminis dichotomis. Lin. Sp. 865. 
Figwort with unequal heart-Jhaped leaves having inter- 
rupted wings, and flowers produced on forked foot- 
ftalks by fairs. Scrophularia maxima Lufitanica, fam- 
buci folio languinofo. Tourn. Inft. 1 67. Greateft Por- 
tugal Figwort with a woolly Elder leaf. 

9. Scrophularia {Canina) foliis inferioribus pinnatis 
fummis integris duplicato-fcrratis, racemis axillaribus! 
Figwort with the lower leaves winged, thofe at the top 
entire, doubly flawed, and bunches of flowers at the wings 
of the ftalk. Scrophularia ruta canina dicla vulgaris, 
C. B. P. 236. Common Figwort* called Vogs-rue. 
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10. ScttopHUL ar i a {Filicifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis 
acute den tat is, racemis terminal! bus. Figwort 'with 
winged leaves wbofe lobes are acutely indented, and 
bunches of flo wers terminating the ftalk. Scrophularia 
folio rilicis modo laciniatis, vel ruta canina latifolia. 
C. B. P. 23 6. Figwort with leaves cut like Fern, or 
broad-leaved Dog's-rue. - 

1 1 . Scrophularia {Lttcida) foliis bipinnatis glaberrimis 
iucidis racemis bi parti tis term in a H bus. Figwort with 
winged leaves which are fmooth and fhining, and ftalks 
terminated by divided bunches of flowers. Scrophularia 
faxatilis lucida, kiferpitii Maffilienfis foliis. Bocc. 
Muf. p. 2. 166. Shining Rock Figwort , with leaves like 

Laferwort of Marfeilics. 

12. Scrophularia [Orient a!is) foliis lanceolatis ferratis, 
petiolatis caulinis ternis ramia oppofitis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 864. Figwort with Jpear-Jhaped leaves which are 
jharply fawed, thofe on the ftalks placed by threes, and 
the branches oppofite. Scrophularia Orientals, foliis 
cannabinis. To urn. Cor. 9. Eaftern Figwort with leaves 
like Hemp. 

13. Scrophularia {Verna) foliis cordatis, pedunculis 
axillaribus folitariis dichotomis. Hort. Cliff. 322. Fig- 
wort with heart -Jhaped leaves, and Jingle foot-ftalks pro- 
ceeding from the wings , and divided by pairs. Scrophu- 
laria flore luteo. C. B. P. 236. Figwort with a yellow 
floiver. 

14. Scrophularia (Peregrina) foliis cordatis, fuperiori- 
bus alternis, pedunculis axillaribus bifloris. Hort. 
Cliff. 322. Figwort with heart fZtaped leaves, the upper 
of which arc alternate, and foot-ftalks proceeding from 
the wings of the ftalks, bearing two flowers. Scrophu- 
laria urttce folio. C. B. P. 236. Figwort with a Net- 
tle leaf 

15. Scrophularia (Pinnata) foliis pin natis, foliolis in- 
cifis, racemis limpliciflibus terminalibus. Figwort with 
winged leaves whofe lobes are cut, and Jingle bunches of 
flowers terminating the ftalks. Scrophularia Orientalis, 
chryfanthemi folio, More minimo variegato. Tourn. 
Cor. 9 . Eaftern Figwort with a Corn Marygold leaf and 
the leaft variegated flower. 

6. Scrophularia (Marylandica) foliis cordatis ferratis 
acutis bafi rotundatis, caule obtufangulo. Hort. Upf. 
177. Figwort with heart -Jhaped, acute, fawed leaves, 
which are rounded at their bale, and obtufe angles to the 
ftalks. Scrophularia Marylandica, longo profunde 
ferrato urticaj folio. Raii Suppl. 396. Maryland Fig- 
wort with a long Nettle leaf which is deeply fawed. 

7. Scrophularia (Frutefcens) foliis lanceolatis obtufis 
ferrato-dentatis, pedunculis bifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
866. Figwort with fpear-fhaped obtufe leaves which are 
indented, and bifid foot-ftalks. Scrophularia Lufitanica 
frutefcens, verbenaceas foliis. Tourn. Inft, Figwort 
with Jhrubby ftalks and fcrvain leaves. 

8. Scrophularia (Coccinea) foliis quaternis ovatis, flo- 
ribus vcrticillatis fpicatis. Prod. Leyd. 294. Figwort 
with oval leaves placed by fours round the ftalk, and 
flowers in fpikes. Scrophularia flore cocrineo, foliis 
urticx ternis caulcm ambientibus. Houft. MSS. Fig- 
wort with a fcarlct flozver, and leaves like thofe of the 
Nettle, placed by threes round the ftalk. 
The firit fort grows naturally in woods and under 
hedges in molt parts of England, fo is feldom ad- 
mitted into gardens ; but being a medicinal plant, it 
is here mentioned to introduce the others. This hath 
a fpreading root compofed of many whitifli knobs, 
from which arife fevcral four-cornered (talks three 
feet high, which are garnifhed with heart-fhaped 
leaves that are fawed on their edges, and have their 
bafe tranfverfe ; they arc placed by pairs, and are of 
a dark green, or brownifh colour on their upper fide, 
but pale on their under, having an odour of Elder. 
The flowers are produced in fmall clutters from the 
fides of the ftalks oppofite, forming a kind of loofe 
fpike to the top ; they are of one petal, of a dark 
purple colour, and fhaped almoft like a lip flower ; 
the upper lip or creft being a little arched, the two 
fide fegments fpread open, and the under fegment is 
recurved. Thefe appear in June, and are fucceed- 
ed by roundilh capfules ending in acute points, hav- 
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ing two cells filled with fmall feeds, which ripen in 
Auguft. 

The fecond fort grows naturally by the fide of ditches 
and watery places in every part of England this 
hath a fibrous root, fending out ftrong four cornered 
ftalks, which grow near four feet high, garnifhed 
with heart-fhaped leaves, which are rounded at their 
points and crenated on their edges, fomewhat like 
thofe of Betony, from whence it has been titled Water 
Betony. The flowers are larger than thofe of the for- 
mer, and are a little more coloured, but of the fame 
fhape, and appear at the fame time. This fort is 
fometimes ufed in medicine, but as it grows wild by 
the fides of ditches, fo it is feldom admitted into gar- 
dens. There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
which is by fome preferved in gardens. 
The third fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain, 
by the fide of rivers and other moift places. The 
ftalks of this are ftronger, taller, and greener, than 
thofe of the former i the leaves have generally fmall 
appendages at their bafe ; the flowers are greener, 
and grow thinner upon the ftalks than thole of the 
former, and in thefe particulars confift their dif- 
ferences. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath a 
perennial fibrous root. The ftalks rife near four feet 
high, and have fharp angles ; the leaves are arrow- 
pointed, heart-fhaped, and are fharply fawed on their 
edges ; the flowers grow in loofe bunches to the top 
of the ftalks ; they are in fhape like thofe of the for- 
mer, but are of a dark red colour. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Italy ; it hath a pe- 
rennial root. The ftalks rife four feet high, and 
branch out on their fide ; they are garnifhed with 
heart-fhaped fawed leaves, which on the upper part 
of theftalk are placed alternate. The flowers are 
produced in bunches at the wings of the ftalk, each 
foot-ftalk fupporting two flowers ; thefe are fmall, of 
a brown colour, and appear in June. The feeds ripen 
in Auguft. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this hath a 
perennial root. The ftalks rife four feet high, and 
are garnifhed with heart-fhaped leaves which are 
doubly fawed on their edges ; the flowers are difpofed 
in compound fpikes, which fit upon long foot-ftalks; 
thefe arife from the wings of the ftalks, and have 
generally two narrow leaves placed at their bafe, but 
the flowers terminate the ftalks like the three firft 
forts. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Spain ; this hath 
a perennial root. The leaves at the bottom are irre- 
gularly cut, and have two appendages at their bafe j 
they are fmooth, of a lucid green, and are fawed on 
their edges. The ftalks rife four feet high ; they are 
four-cornered, fmooth, and garnifhed with oval leaves, 
fome of which are entire, and others have fmall lobes 
or appendages at their bafe. The flowers grow from 
the wings or the ftalks inclufters, each ftanding upon 
a feparate foot-ftalk ; they are of a bright red colour 
with greenifh bottoms, and are much larger than ei- 
ther of the former. It flowers the beginning of June, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Portugal ; this rc- 
fembles the feventh, but the ftalks are larger, rile 
higher, and are hairy. The leaves are much longer, 
and have four appendages, irregularly fawed on 
their edges, and running out into longer points; 
the flowers grow in compound bunches at the 
wings of the ftalks ; they are larger than thofe of 
the former fort, and have a greater mixture of green 
in them. 

The^ninth fort grows naturally in Italy ; this hath a 
root compofed of a few thick flefhy fibres. The ftalks 
are (lender, four-cornered, and rife about two feet 
high ; the lower leaves are compofed of feveral pinna: 
or lobes which are fliarply fawed, but thofe on the 
ftalks are entire ; on the lower part of the ftalk t;^y 
are placed oppofite, but toward the top they are alter- 
nate and fmall. The flowers come out in bunches from 

the wings of the ftalk ; they are fmall, and of a dark 
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purple colour, with a mixture of green ; the feed- vef- 
fels are frnall and round i(h. This flowers at the fame 
time with the former. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Crete ; this hath a 
* root compofedof flefhy fibres. The lower leaves are 
broad and jagged, not much unlike thofe of the In- 
dian Scabious ; the italics rile near three feet high' 
they are four-cornered, green, and fmooth* and are 
garnifhed with winged leaves having very long foot- 
italks ; they are compofed of two or three pair of 
frnall lobes, terminated by a large one, which} are 
acutely indented on their edges, and end in iharp 
points. The (talks are terminated by (lender bunches 
of flowers which are fituated fparfedly ; they are frnall, 
of a purplilh colour at their rims, and are edged with 
white i they are fucceeded by frnall round ilh (eed- 
veflels filled with very frnall feeds. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in September. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in the kingdom of 
Naples, where it is frequently found upon rocks and 
old (tone walls ; this is a biennial plant, which pe- 
rimes after it has produced ripe feeds. The (talks 
rife fifteen inches high ; they are thick, fmooth, and 
have fcarce any corners ; the .leaves are winged, nar- I 
row, and of a lucid green ; they are thick, fucculent, I 
and divided into many frnall lobes which are again 1 
divided, and are wing-pointed ; the flowers are pro- 
duced in loofe bunches on the fides and at the top of I 
the (talk 5 they are of a dark brown colour, with a I 
mixture of green, and are fucceeded by pretty large 
roundifli capfules, filled with angular dark-coloured ( 
feeds. It flowers about the fame time as the former I 

fore. I 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
hath a perennial creeping root. The (talks rife two 
feet and a half high ; their lower parts are clofely gar- 
niflied with fpear-lhaped leaves which are iharply iaw- 
ed, and cut at bottom 5 the upper part of the (talk 
is garn iflied with compound bunches of frnall brown 
flowers which appear in May, and are fucceeded by 
frnall roundifli capfules filled with frnall feeds, which 
ripen in July. 

The thirteenth fore grows naturally in Helvetia ; this 
is a biennial plant, which flowers and produces feeds 
the fecond year, and then decays. The lower leaves 
of this fort are four or five inches long, and three 
broad ; they are heart-fhaped, hairy, and of a pale 
green colour. The (talks rife three feet high, and 
are garnimed with fmaller leaves, of the fame fliape 
•with thofe at bottom, placed by threes round the (talk; 
the flowers (tand upon pretty long foot-llalks ; three 
of thefe come out at each joint round the (talk, and 
fupport clutters of pretty large flowers of a pale yel- 
low colour j thefe appear in April, and are fucceeded 
by large oval capfules filled with frnall feeds, which ri- 
pen in June. 

The fourteenth fort is a biennial plant which grows 
naturally in Italy. The leaves of this are heart-fhap- 
ed, ending in acute points, and are Jawed on their 
edges ; they are of a lucid green, and on the upper 
part of the (talk are placed alternate ; the foot-italks 
of the flowers come out at the wings of the leaves ; 
thefe each fuftain two or three flowers, which are of 
a dark red or purple colour - 9 they appear in May and 
June, and the feeds ripen in July and Auguft, after 
which the plants die. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in the Levant, and al- 
io upon Gibraltar hill ; this is a biennial plant, general- 
ly dying fbon after the feeds are ripe. The lower leaves 
of this fort are doubly winged, and the fegments are 
varioufly cut and indented ; the ftalk is (lender, and 
rifes three feet high, the lower part of which is gar- 
nifhed with fmaller winged leaves, of a lucid green, 
which are indented and fit clofe to the (talks ; the up- 
per part has very (lender bunches of frnall flowers, 
coming out of the fide quite to the end of the branches. 
The flowers are thinly ranged, they are very frnall, 
and of a purple colour with white borders ; thefe 
appear in June and July, but unlefs the autumn 
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proves warm, they will produce no good feeds in 
England. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in Portugal, where 
the (talks become woody, but in En gland they are 
generally killed in winter, unlefs the plants are pre- 
lerved in ihelter 5 the (talks are garnifhed with fpear- 
(haped leaves which are bluntly fawed ori their bor- 
ders ; the flowers are produced from the fide, of the 
ftalks, where at each joint come out two foot-ftalks. 
This hath dark herbaceous flowers which appear in 
June, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The feventeenth fort grows naturally in Maryland ; 
this hath a perennial fibrous root. The (talks are 
four-cornered ; the leaves are heart-fhaped, fharply 
fawed on their edges, and rounded at their bafe ; the 
flowers are produced in bunches on the upper pare 
of the (talk, and are like thofe of the firft fort, but 
are of an herbaceous colour. This flowers in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The eighteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houiloun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain ; this is a biennial plant. The ftalk rifes 
two feet high, and is garnjflied with oval acute-point- 
ed leaves which are fawed on their edges, and fit clofe 
to the (talks ; thofe at the bottom and top of the 
(talk are placed by pairs, but in the middle there are 
three or four leaves at each joint placed round the 
(talk they are of a pale green colour, and at the 
top of the (talk the flowers are produced in roundifli 
bunches ; they are about the fize of thofe of the firft 
fort, and are of a fine fcarlet colour. This fore 
flowered in the Chellea Garden, but did not perfect 
its feeds. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which if fown 
in the fpring, the plants feldom rife the fame.feafon. 
Some of them may come up in autumn, and others 
the fpring following ; but, if they are fown in au- 
tumn, foon after they are ripe, the plants will come 
up the fpring following. Thefe feeds may be moft of 
them fown in the place where the plants are to remain,- 
for the plants are in general all of them hardy 
enough to bear the cold of our ordinary winters in 
the open air (except the laft fort, which is tender 
therefore when the plants come up, they will require 
no other care "but to thin them where they are too 
clofe, and keep them clear from weeds. The fecond 
year the plants will flower and produce ripe feeds ; 
after which thofe forts which are biennial will die, but 
the others will continue fome years. 
The feventh and eighth forts arc ornamental plants, 
fo may be allowed to have a place in the pleafure-gar- 
den, where, when the plants are ftrong, they will 
make a good appearance during their continuance in 
flower, which generally lafts two months, unlefs the 
feafon proves very hot and dry. The roots of thefe 
forts will abide many years, unlefs by a very fevere 
winter they are deftroyed ; therefore it will be proper 
to put fome of thefe plants in pots, which may be 
iheltered under a common frame in winter; but, as 
young plants flower (trongcr than the old ones, there 
ihould be a fucceflion of them annually propagated 
by feeds. 

The other forts are proper furniture for botanic gar- 
dens, but are feldom cultivated in any other. The 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and fixteenth forts fhould have 
a dry foil, for as they naturally grow upon rocks and 
old walls, if they are in good ground, the plants will 
grow vigorous in fummcr, and thereby will be fo re- 
plete with moifture, as that they are often killed by 
ordinary frofts, or rot with wet in winter; whereas in 
a poor dry foil, they are feldom injured by the cold in 
England. 

The laft fort is too tender to live through the winter 
in the open air in this country, but the feeds fhould 
be fown in pots in autumn, which may be ihelter- 
ed under a common frame in winter, and in the 
fpring plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
bring them up. When thefe are fit to remove, as 
many of them as are required ihould be planted into 
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fcparate fmall pots, and plunged into a very moderate 
hot-bed, (hading them from the fun till they have 
taken new root ? after which they muft be gradually 
hardened to bear the open air, into which they may 
be removed the latter end of June, placing them in a 
. fheltered fituation, where they may remain till Sep- 
tember, when they Ihould be removed into Jhelter be- 
fore any morning frofts come on, and in winter they 
muft be placed in a ftove, kept moderately warm, 
where they will thrive and produce flowers the follow- 
ing fummer. 

SCUTELLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 653. Caffida. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 181. tab. 84. Skull-cap; in 
French, La Toque, 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a very Jbort titbulous empalement of one 
leafy ivbofe brim is entire? having an incumbent fcaly 
operculum which feems clofed \ it is of the lip kind? with 
a very fhort crooked tube? long comprejfed chaps? and a 
concave trifid upper lip? the middle figment being concave 
and indented? the two fide ones plain. The under lip is 
broad and indented ; it has four ft am in a hid under the up- 
per lip? two of which are longer than the other? terminat- 
ed by fmall fummits? and a four-pointed germen fupport- 
ing a flender ftyle fituated with the ftamina? crowned by a 
fingle recurved ftigma •? the empalement afterward becomes 
a bclmet-Jhaped capfule? including the four feeds which are 
roundijb. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feci: ion of 
Linnsus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fhorter 
ftamina, and are fucceeded by naked feeds fitting in 
the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Scutellaria (Peregrina) foliis fubcordatis ferratis, 
fpicis elongatis iecundis. Hort. Cliff. 317. Skull-cap 
with almoft heart-Jbaped fawed leaves? and fpikes of 
fruitful flowers, Caflida. Col. Ecph. 1. p. 187. Skull- 
cap. 

2. Scutellaria (Crctica) foliis cordatis obtufis obtuse- 
que ferratis, fpicis villofa imbricatis bracteis fetaceis. 
Prod. Leyd. 311. Skull-cap with woolly , obtufe? heart- 
Jhaped leaves which are bluntly flawed? and imbricated 
fpikes of flowers. Caflida Cretica fruticofa, catarise 
folio More albo. Tourn. Cor. 1 1. Shrubby Cretan Skull- 
cap? with a Cat-mint leaf and a white flower. 

3. Scutellaria (Altiffitna) foliis cordato-oblongis, acu- 
minatis ferratis, fpicis fubnudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 600. 
Skull-cap with oblong? acute-pointed? heart-Jhaped? flawed 
leaves? and almoft naked fpikes of flowers. Caflida Ori- 
ental is altiflima, urticae folio. Tourn. Cor. 1 1 . Talleft 
Eaftcm Skull-cap with a Nettle leaf. 

4. Scutellaria (Oricntalis) foliis incifis, fubtus tomen- 
tofis, fpicis rotundato tetragonis. Hort. Upfal. 173. 
Skull-cap with cut leaves which are woolly on their under 
fide? and round four-cornered fpikes. Caflida Orientalis 
Chamasdyros folio, More luteo. Tourn. Cor. 11. Eaft- 
em Skull-cap? with a Germander leaf and a yellow flower. 

5. Scutellaria (lntegrifolia) foliis feffilibus ovatis, in- 
terioribus obfolete ferratis, fuperioribus integerrimis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 599. Skull-cap with oval leaves fitting 
clofe to the ftalks? the under of which are fome times flawed? 
and the upper entire. Caflida folio mentis, flore pur- 
pureo, longiore. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 177. Skull-cap 
with a Baum leaf? and a longer purple flower. 

6. Scutellaria (Lupulina) foliis cordatis incifo-ferratis 
utrinque glabris, fpica rotundato-tetragona. Hort. 
Upfal. 173. Skull-cap with flawed cut leaves which are 
fmooth on both fides? and a roundijb four-cornered fpike 
of flowers. Caflida Alpina fupina, magno flore. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 182. Lozv Alpine Skull-cap with a 
large flower. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus, which 
are plants of little beauty, fo are feldom admitted in- 
to gardens, for which reafon they are not enumerated 

here. 

The firft: fort grows naturally in Italy. Mr. Ray ob- 
ferved it about Leghorn and Florence, in the hedges 
and uncultivated places in plenty : this hath a peren- 
nial root. The ftalk is four-cornered, hairy, and 
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rifes two feet high ; it is garnifhed with leaves placed 
oppofite, which are almoft heart-fhaped and fawed on 
their edges. The flowers grow in long fruitful fpikes 
at the top of the ftalks ; they are of a purple colour 
in fome, and in others they are white ; thefe appear 
in June, and after they decay, the empalement, which 
reprefents a helmet, contains four roundiih feeds 
which ripen in Auguft. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Crete •? this hath 
a ligneous ftalk which rifes about two feet hi<*h, 
fending out flender fide branches, garnifhed with ob- 
tufe heart-fhaped leaves, which are bluntly fawed on 
their edges ; they are hoary on their under fide, and 
of a light green on their upper. The flowers are dif- 
pofed in pretty long fpikes at the top of the ftalks ; 
they are white, and have fmall leaves growing be- 
tween them. This flowers in July, and the feeds ri- 
pen in autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Levant j this 
hath a perennial root. The ftalks rife from three to 
four feet high, fending out a few flender branches 
from their fides they are garniflied with oblong 
heart-fhaped leaves, ending in acute points, which are 
fawed on their edges. The flowers are difpofed in 
naked fpikes at the top of the ftalks ; they are pur- 
ple, and have longer tubes than any of the other 
forts. This flowers about the fame time as the 
former. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
is a perennial plant, with fhrubby ftalks which fpread 
on the ground, and divide into fmall branches which 
are garniflied with cut leaves placed oppofite ; they 
are almoft triangular, of a light green on their upper 
fide, and downy on their under, ftanding upon flen- 
der foot-ftalks. The flowers are difpofed in fhort four- 
cornered fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are 
of a bright yellow colour, and are fucceeded by gray 
feeds which ripen in the empalement. This plant be- 
gins to flower the latter end of May, and there is com- 
monly a fucceflion of flowers on the fame plant up- 
ward of two months. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in North America ; it 
has a perennial root, from which come forth feveral 
four-cornered ftalks, which rife two feet high, fend- 
ing out many fide branches. The lower leaves are 
heart-lhaped and fawed on their edges, ftanding up- 
on pretty long foot-ftalks ; the upper leaves are oval 
and entire. The flowers are difpofed in very long 
loofe fpikes at the end of the branches j they are of 
a purple colour, and appear the latter end of June j 
thefe are fucceeded by feeds which ripen in September. 
The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Apen- 
nines. The ftalks of this are fhrubby and trailing ; 
the leaves are cut on their edges, and fmooth on 
both fides ; the flowers are difpoled at the top of the 
ftalks in roundiih four-cornered fpikes ; in one they 
are white, and in another variety they are blue ; they 
are larger than the flowers of any other known fpecies, 
fo make a pretty appearance in gardens. This flowers 
in June, July, and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

Thefe plants are all of them propagated by feeds. If 
thefe are fown in autumn foon after they are ripe, 
they will more certainly fucceed than when they arc 
fown in the fpring, for fometimes thefe mifcarry, and, 
if they fucceed, the plants feldom come up the fame 
feafon. The feeds may either be fown where the 
plants are to remain, or in a border to be afterward 
removed j but, as the fourth fort does not bear trans- 
planting well, unlefs they are removed young, the 
feeds of that had better be fown where the plants are 
to ftand. This fhould be on a dry warm border of 
poor earth, where the plants will live much longer, 
and make a better appearance than on a rich foil, 
though they feldom continue more than two or three 
years. When the plants come up, they will require 
no other care but to thin them, and keep them clean 
from weeds. 

When the other forts come up, and are fit to remove, 
they may be tranfpl anted into a nurfery-bed at five or 
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fix inches diftance, where they may ftand till autumn, 
but muft be kept clean from weeds during that time j 
then they may be tranfplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they are to remain. 
As thefe plants are not of long duration, it will be 
proper to fow a fucceflion of feeds every other year at 
leaft, to fupply the places of thole wliich decay. 
SEC ALE. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 513. tab. 294. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 92. Rye; in French, Segle. 

The Characters are, 
There are two flowers in each involucrum ; they have two 
leaves which are oppojite, narrow, erecJ 9 and fljarp- 
pointed. The petals have two leaves ; the outer valve is 
rigidy bellied, acute-pointed., and comprejfed ; the lower 
border is hairy, ending in a long awn ; the inner is plain 
and Jpearjhaped ; they have two oval erecJ neflariums, 
and three hair-like flamina hanging without the flower, 
terminated by oblong forked fummits, with a top fhaped 
germen fupporting two reflexed hairy flylcs, crowned by a 
Jingle ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 
almofl cylindrical feed, which ripens in the empalcment. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond Jedtion of 
Li minus's third clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have three ftamina and two ftyles. 
We have but one diftincT: Species of this genus 
which is cultivated in England, though it is often 
fuppofed the two varieties are effentially different , but 
from feveral years cultivating them on the fame land, 
I could find no real difference between them. Dr. 
Linnaeus titles this Secale glumarum ciliis fcabris. 
Hort. Upfal. 22. Rye with rough hairs to the awns* 
Secale hy be rnum velmaj us. C. B. P. Winter or greater 
Rye. 

The farmers diftinguifh the two varieties by the titles 
of Winter and Spring Rye, but, when thefe are fown 
three or four years, at the fame feafon, and on the 
fame foil, it will be difficult to know them afunder ; 
but, where Rye is fown upon a warm land, it will 
ripen much earlier than on cold ft iff ground, and by 
continuing it two or three years, it will be forwarded 
fo much, as to ripen a month earlier than the feeds 
which have long grown upon a ftrong cold foil •, fo 
thofe who are obliged to fow Rye toward fpring, ge- 
nerally provide themfelves with this early feed. 
There are fome kinds of Grafs which are now ranged 
under this gencrical title, but as thefe do not merit 
cultivation, I fliall not trouble the reader with the 
mention of them here. 

Rye is fo well known to every one who is the lead 
acquainted with the different grains, as to need no 
description. 

The Winter Rye is what the generality of farmers 
propagate •, it is ufually fown in autumn at the fame 
feafon with Wheat, and in many of the northern 
counties, as alfo in Wales, they are often mixed to- 
gether, though I think it muft: be very bad hufban- 
dry, for the Rye will always ripen fooner than Wheat ; 
fo that if the latter is permitted to be fully ripe, the 
former will fliatter 5 nor can this be p radii fed, where 
the people are not accuftomed to eat Rye bread , for 
although it is by fome accounted good when mixed, 
yet being fo very clammy, few people who have 
been fed with Wheat, will ever care to eat bread made 
of this. I 
It is generally fown upon poor, dry, gravelly, or fan- 
dy land, where Wheat will not thrive, and in fuch 
places may anfwer very well ; but on fuch land as 
will bear Wheat it is not proper to fow Rye, as the 
value of it is greatly inferior to that of Wheat. 
When Rye is fown, the ground mould not be too 
wee ; and if it fliould happen that much rain falls be- 
fore the Rye is come up, it often rots in the ground ; 
but it is not long in coming up, it being much fooner j 
out of the ground than Wheat. 

The fmall Rye may be fown in the fpring about the I 
fame time with Oats, and is ufually ripe as foon as 
the other fort $ but if the jeafbn proves wet, it is apt I 
to run much to draw, and then the grain is generally I 
lighter than the other ; fo the only ufe of this ibrt, is I 
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to fow upon fuch lands where the autumnal crop 
may have mifcarried. 

The general ufe of Rye is for bread, either alone, or 
mixed with Wheat ; but (as was before obferved) ic 
is only fit for fuch perfons who have been ufed to 
this food, few other perfons caring to eat of it ; 
nor have I ever heard of its having been exported, 
fo can never be worth cultivating in general % though 
I have been informed it will yield a itrorig fpirit, 
which perhaps may occafion its being more cultivated, 
fince the pernicious ufe of fpirituous liquors is now 
tolerated. 

Rye is alio fown in autumn to afford green feed for 
ewes and lambs in the fpring, before there is plenty 
of Grafs. When this is intended, the Rye fliould be 
fown early in autumn that it may have ftrength to fur- 
nilh early feed. The great ufe of this is to fupply 
the want of Turneps in thofe places where they have 
failed, as alfo, after the Turneps are over, and before 
the Grafs is grown enough, to fupply green feed for 
the ewes ; fo that in thofe feafons, when the Turneps 
in general fail, it is very good hulbandry to fow the 
land with Rye, efpecially where there are ftocks of 
fbeep, which cannot be well fupported, where green 
feed is wanting early in the fpring ; therefore thofe far- 
mers who have large live ftocks, fhoiild have feveral 
methods of fupplying themfelves with fufficicnt feed, 
left fome Ihould fail for as Turneps are a very pre- 
carious crop, fome land ftiould be fown with Cole- 
feed, which will fupply the want of Turneps in win- 
ter y and if fome of the ground, which was fown 
late with Turneps which had failed, was fown in au- 
tumn with Rye, that would be fit to fupply the want 
of Cole- feed afterward. 
SECtJRIDACA. Tourn. Lift. R. H. 309. tab. 
224. Coronilla. Lin. Gen. Plant. 789. [fo called from 
fecuris, Lat. a hatchet, becaufe the ancients fancied 
the feeds of it refembled a hatchet.] Hatchet-vetch. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the flower is Jhort, comprejfed, and of 
one leaf cut into two Jegments which arc creel. The flower 
is of the butterfly kind \ the ftandard is heart -fhaped, re- 
flexed on both Jides, and fcarce longer than the wings 9 
thefe are oval, joining at the top, but open at the bottom % 
the keel is comprefj'ed and pointed. It hath ten ftamina^ 
7iine joined, and one feparate 9 terminated by fmall fummits > 
and an oblong comprejfed germen, with a briflly ftyle, 
crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward turns 
to a long, comprejfed, fword-fljaped pod, with a thick 
border on one fide, plain on the other, opening in two cells, 
filled with fquare feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linna?us's feventeenth clals, which contains thofe 
plants whole flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies •, he has alfo joined it to the genus of Coronilla. 
We have but one Si'ecies of this genus at prcfenr,- 
which is, 

Securidaca (Lutea) herbacea leguminibus falcato-gla- 
diatis. Herbaceous Hatchct-vetcb> with hooked fword- 
fhaped pods. 

This plant grows naturally in the Corn-fields in Spain 
and Italy ; it is annual, and periih.es foon after the 
leeds are ripe ; this hath trailing herbaceous ftalks 
which grow a foot and a half long, and divide into 
many branches which fprcad on the ground, and are 
garnifhed with winged leaves compofed of leven or 
eight pair of oval obtufe lobes, terminated by an odd 
one ; they are of a deep green and fmooth. From the 
wings of the leaves arife the foot-ftalks of the flowers ; 
thefe come out by pairs oppofite at each joint, are 
five or fix inches long, fuftaining at the top a large 
clufter of yellow flowers of the butterfly kind *, thefe 
are fucceeded by compreffed pods four or five inches 
long, ending in acute points ; they have a future on 
each fide, one plain, and the other rifing and thick ; 
they are joined at their bafe to the foot-ftalk, but 
fpxead open like the rays of a ftar, and are divided by 
a longitudinal partition into two cells, each contain- 
ing a row of fquare flat feeds of a reddilh colour. This 

12 E plane 
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plant flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
It is propagated by fowing the feeds in borders of 
light frefh earth in the fpring, in the places where the 
plants are to abide, for they feldom fucceed well if 
they are tranfplanced ; they Should be allowed at lealt 
two feet diftance, becaufe their branches trail upon 
the ground. When the plants come up, they will 
require no other care but to thin them where they 
are too clofc, and keep them clean from weeds. A 
few of thefe plants may be admitted into every good 
garden for variety, though there is no great beauty 

in their flowers. 
SEDUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 513. Tourn. Inft. 262. 
tab. 140. Anacampferos. Tourn. Inft. 264. [fo called 
from ledendo, Lat. fitting, becaufe this plant does, 
as it were, fit upon the walls where it grows •, or 
from fedando, appearing, becaufe it appeafes the pains 
of inflammations.] Houfeleek ; in French, Joubarbe. 

The Characters are, 
The empalemcnt of the flozver is creel, acute, permanent ', 
and cut into five figments. The flower has five plain, 
fpear-jhaped, acute-pointed petals which fpread open, and 
five neclariums, with fmall fingle fcalcs indented at the 
top, each being inferted at their bafe to the outfide of the 
germen ; it has ten azvl-fhapcd Jlamina the length of the 
petals, terminated by roundifh fummits, and five oblong 
germen ending in /lender ftyles, crowned ly obtufe ftigmas. 
The germen after ward become five ereel fpreading capfules 
which are compreffed, acute-pointed, opening from top to 
bottom, and filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fefhon of 
Linnanis's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten (lamina and five ftyles and 
to this he joins the Anacampferos of Tournefort, 
making them but one genus. 

The Species are, # # 

1. Sedum {Album) foliis oblongis obtufis tcretiufculis 
feflilibus patentibus, cyma ramosa. Ho rt. CI iff. 177. 
Houfeleek with oblong, obtufe, taper leaves fitting clofe to 
the fialks,Jpreadingopen, and a branching ftalk. Sedum 
minus terctifolium album. C. B. P. 177. Stone Crop, 
or f nailer Houfeleek, with taper leaves and white flowers. 

2. Sedum {Dafyphyllum) foliis oppofitis ovatis obtufis 
carnofis, caule infirmo floribus fparfis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
43 1 . Houfeleek with oval, flefhy, blunt leaves which are 
placed oppofitc, awcakftalk, and flowers growing thinly. 
Sedum minus, circinato folio. C. B. P. 223. Leflcr 
Houfeleek with a roundifh leaf. 

o Sedum {Rupeftre) foliis fubulatis quinquefanam con- 
fer! is bafi folutis floribus cymofis. Hort. Cliff. 176. 
Houfeleek with awl-foaped leaves growing in clufters, 
whofe bafe has a loofe membrane, and flowers in bunches. 
Sedum minus a rupe St. Vincenti. Raii Syn. 2. 155. 
Letter Houfeleek, or Stone Crop of St. Vincent's Rock. 
Sedum {Hifpanicum) foliis tcretibus acutis, radicali- 
bus fafciculatis, cyma pnbefcente. Amcen. Acad. 4. 
p. 273. Spaniflj Houfeleek with acute taper leaves, thofe 
at the bottom growing in buvches, and the tips are hairy. 
Sedum Hifpanum, folio glauco acuto, flore albido. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 287. Spaniflj Houfeleek with a gray- 
coloured acute leaf, and a white flower. 

5. Sedum {Acre) foliis fubovatis ad nato- feflilibus gib- 
" bis erecYtufculis alternis, cyma trifida. Hort. ClifF. 

177. Stone Crop with oval, gibbous, ere 51, alternate 
leaves fitting clofe to each other, and a trifid top. Sedum 
parvum acre, flore luteo. J. B. 3. 994. The common 
Stone Crop, or Wall Pepper. m 

6. Sedum {Rubens) foliis fuciformibus fubdep reins, in- 
* fimis quaternis, cyma fubquadrifida, floribus pentan- 

dris, ftaminibus reflexis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Houfe- 
leek *with deprejfed leaves, thofe at the bottom being rang- 
ed by fours \ the flowers have but five Jlamina which are 
reflexed. Sedum arvenfe, flore rubente. C. B. P. 283. 
Held Houfeleek with a red flower. 

7. Sedum {Annuum) caule ereao folitario annuo, foliis 
ovatis feflilibus gibbis alternis, cyma recurva. Flor. 
Suec. 319. Houfeleek with aneretl, annual, fingle ftalk, 
oval gibbous leaves which are placed alternate, and a re- 

curved top. Sedum minimum non acre flore albo. 
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Raii Syn. 2. p. 115. The leaft Stone Crop, not biting 
with a white flower. 

8. Sedum {Reflexion) foliis fubulatis fparfis bafi folutis, 
inferioribus recurvatis. Flor. Suec. 2. p. 1296. Stone 
Crop with awl-Jhaped fparfed leaves, whofe under ones are 
turned back. Sedum minus luteum, ramulis reflexis. 
C. B. P. 283. Smaller yellow Houfeleek with reflexed 
branches. 

9. Sedum {Sexangulari) foliis fubovatis adnato-feffiJibus 
gibbis erectiufculis fexfariam imbricatis. Flor. Suec. 
390. Stone Crop with almoji oval, gibbous, eretl leaves 
grozving clofe to each other, and imbricated fix ways. 
Sempervivum minus vermiculatum. C. B. P. 204. 
Infipid Stone Crop. 

10. Sedum {Villofum) caule erecto, foliis planiufculifque 
fubpilofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 423. Houfeleek with an erect 
ftalk, plain leaves, and foot-ftalks which are fomewhat 
hairy. Sedum paluftrc fubhirfutum purpureum. C. B. 
P. 2 S 5. Hairy Marfh Houfeleek with purple flowers. 

ir. Sedum {Stellatum) foliis planiufculis angulatis, flo- 
ribus lateralibus fubleflilibus folitariis. Hort. ClifF. 176. 
Houfeleek with plain angular leaves, and Jingle flowers 
fitting clofe to the fides of the ftalk. Sedum echinatum, 
vel itellatum, flore albo. J. B. 3. 6 So. Prickly or ft any 
Houfeleek with a white flower. 

12. Sedum (Cep.va) foliis planis, caule ramofa, floribus 
panic ulatis. Hort. Cliff. 176. Houfeleek with plain 
leaves, a branching ftalk, and flowers growing in pani- 
cles. Sedum Ceprea diclum. H. L. B. Houfeleek called 

Cepica. 

13. Sedum {Aizoon) foliis lanceolatis ferratis planis, 
caule erecto, cyma feflili terminali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
430. Houfeleek with plain, fpear-Jhaped, fazved leaves, 
and an ere 61 ftalk terminated by a head of flo wers fitting 
clofe to it. Anacampferos flore flavo. Amman. Ruth. 
96. tab. 1 1. Orpine with a yellow flower. 

14. Sedum {Telephium) foliis planiulculis ferratis, co- 
rymbo foliofo, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. 616. Houfeleek 
with plain flawed leaves, a leafy corymbus, and an creel 
ftalk. Telephium vulgare. C. B. P. 287. Common Or- 

pine, or Live-long. 

15. Sedum (nematodes) foliis ovatis integerrimis, fum- 
mis amplexicaulibus, corymbo terminali, Houfeleek 
with oval entire leaves which at the top embrace the ftalk^ 
and a corymbus of flowers terminating the branches. Te- 
lephium Lufitanicum harmatodes maximum. H. R. 
Par. The great eft Portugal bloody Orpine. 

16. Sedum {Anacampferos) foliis cuneiformibus inte- 
gerrimis, caulibus decumbentibus, floribus corym- 
bo fis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 430. Houfeleek with wedge-Jhaped 
entire leaves, trailing ft a Iks, and flowers growing in a 
corymbus. Anacampleros minor, rotundiore folio, fem- 
pervirens. J. B. 3. 682. Smaller and ?'ou?ider- leaved 
evergreen Orpine. 

The firll fort grows naturally upon old walls in many 
parts of England, fo is feldom planted in gardens 
but as it is a medicinal plant, I have placed it here ; 
this hath (lender trailing branches, which are garnilhed 
•with taper fucculent leaves about half an inch long, 
(landing alternately round the branches. The flower- 
ftalks rife four or five inches high their lower part is 
garnilhed with leaves which fpread out horizontally ; 
the upper part of the ftalk divides into fmall foot- 
ftalks, fupporting many white ftar-pointed flowers, 
gathered into a fort of umbel. Thefe appear in July, 
and are fucceeded by five-cornered capfules filled with 
fmall feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort alfo grows upon old walls in many 
parts of England. The ftalks of this are very (lender 
and infirm ; the leaves are very (hort, oval, and of a 
gray colour •, they are placed by pairs oppofite. The 
flowers are fet thinly at the top of the ftalks ; they are 
fmall, white, and their petals are obtufe ; the fu ni- 
nths upon the (lamina are pretty large, and of a bright 
purple colour. It flowers about the fame time as the 
former. 

The third fort grows naturally upon St. Vincent's 

Rock near Briftol,* and in feveral parts of Wales - 7 

this has (lender purple ftalks which trail upon the 

ground, 
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ground, and are clofely garnilhed with Ihort awl- 
fliaped leaves placed all round the (talks, which 
have a fhort loofe membrane at their bafe, which falls 
off on being touched ; the leaves toward the top of 
the ftalk clofe together - 9 they are of a fea-green co- 
lour, and not very fucculent. The flowers grow at 
the top of the (talks in roundifti bunches ; they are of 
a bright yellow colour, and come out about the fame 
time as the former. This plant, when it is once placed 
upon a wall, will propagate itfelf in plenty by its 
trailing branches, which put out roots from their 
joints. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this is an 
annual plant with upright (talks, which rife three or 
four inches high, garnifhed with flefhy awl-fhaped 
leaves near an inch long, which fpread out on every 
fide j they are of a gray colour. The top of the 
Italic divides into two (lender erect branches, which 
have fmall, white, itar- pointed flowers ranged above 
each other, and the top of the ftalk at the divifion of 
the branches is terminated by two or three flowers fit- 
tin<* clofe. This flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
the beginning of Augult, which, if permitted to icat- 
ter, the plants will come up without care. 
The fitth is the common Stone Crop or Wall Pepper, 
fo called for the acrid biting quality of the leaves ; 
this grows very common upon old walls and build- 
ings "in every part of England, and is fo well known 
as to require no defcription. There are two varieties 
of it, one with large, and the other a fmall yellow 
flower. 

The fixth fort grows upon moid rocks in fcvcr.il parts 
of France and Germany, and is feldom feen in gar- 
dens-, this rifes with an erect ftalk about three inches 
high, garnifhed with obtufe, cylindrical, fucculent 
leaves. The ftalk divides upwards into three or four 
branches, which fuftain fmall purplifh flowers (tanding 

erect. 

The feventh fort grows naturally on dry barren rocks 
in the north of England this is an annual plant with 
an erect ftalk, garnifhed with oval leaves placed alter- 
nate. The (talk feldom rifes above two or three inches 
high ; the leaves fit clofe to the (talks, and arc of a 
grayifh colour the flowers grow at the top of the 
italk in a reflexed fpike •, they are fmall and white. 
The eighth fort grows naturally upon old walls and 
buildings in moft parts of England, and is by fome 
called Prick- madam ; this lias long trailing ftalks, 
which are garnifhed with flefliy awl-fhaped leaves, 
fpreading out almoft horizontally ; they are of a gray 
colour, and end in acute points. The flowers grow 
in reflexed bunches at the top of the ftalks ; they are 
ftar-pointed, and of a bright yellow colour. 
The ninth fort is lefs common than either of the for- 
mer. I have found it growing upon the rocks in 
Wales. This hath the appearance of common Stone 
Crop, but the ftalks and leaves are larger, and have 
no biting tafte : the leaves are ranged in fix rows, 
like the grains of the fix-rowed Barley ; the flowers 
are yellow, and larger than thofe of the common 
Stone Crop. 

The tenth fort grows naturally upon moift rocks 
and boggy foils in feveral parts of the north of 
England and in Wales ; this feldom rifes more than 
two or three inches high. The ftalks are garnifhed 
with a few plain hairy leaves, and are terminated by 
purple flowers growing thinly. It flowers in June. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Italy and Ger- 
many i this is a low annual plant. The leaves are 
plain and angular ; the ftalks rife three inches high, 
dividing at the top into two or three parts the flowers 
come out fingly from the fide of the ftalk they are 
■white, ftar-pointed, and are fuccceded by ftar-pointed 
rough capfulcs. 

The twelfth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the fouth of France and Italy ; this hath 
plain fucculent leaves. The ftalks rife fix or feven 
inches high, dividing into fmaller branches, which 
fuftain fmall white flowers growing in large panicles * 
thefe appear in June, and the feeds ripen the begin- 
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ning of Auguft, which, if permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up without care. This loves a warm 
dry foil. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Siberia * this 
has a perennial root, compofed of many thick flefliy 
fibres, from which come out feveral ftalks which rife 
near a foot high, and are garnilhed with fpear-fhaped, 
plain, thick leaves, placed alternately on every fide j 
they are two inches and a half long, and three quar- 
ters of an inch broad, and are (lightly fawed on their 
edges. The (talk is terminated by a flat corymbus 
of flowers, which fit very clofe on the top ; they are 
of a bright yellow colour, compofed of five fpear- 
(haped petals which are erect, and lpread out at the 
top ; the ftamina are large, erect, and are terminated 
by oval fulphur-coloured fummits. This flowers in 
June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The fourteenth fort is the common Orpine, which 
grows naturally in woods and fhady places in many 
parts of England. Of this there are two varieties, one 
with white, the other with purple flowers, This has 
a perennial root compofed of many glandulous knobs* 
from which come out round fucculent ftalks about 
two feet high, dividing toward the top into fmaller 
branches thefe arc garnilhed with flefliy, oval, ob- 
long leaves a little keel-fhaped, which ftand round 
the ftalks without order •, they are two inches long 
and one broad, of a gray colour, and fawed toward 
their points. Tlic ftalk is terminated by a corymbus 
of flowers which are ftar-pointed i in fome they are 
white, and in others purple ; they appear in July, 
and are fuccceded by capfulcs filled with fmall feeds, 
which ripen in autumn. 

This fort is ufed in medicine; it is vulnerary and 
aftringent, and is greatly recommendeded for its won- 
derful virtue in eafing of pains. The leaves, bruifed 
and laid on the part, produce this effect both in green 
wounds and putrid ulcers j and, if applied to corns, 
will in a fhort time take them away. 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Portugal ; there 
arc two varieties of this, one with white, and the other 
with purple flowers. The roots of this are compofed 
of many thick flefhy knobs ; the (talks are thick, 
fucculent, and round ; they rife near three feet high, 
and are garnifhed with oval fucculent leaves which 
are entire j they are three inches long, and two inches 
and a quarter broad, placed by pairs, and thofe on 
the upper part embrace the ftalk with their bafe ; they 
are of a pale herbaceous colour. The flowers are 
collected in large bunches which terminate the ftalks ; 
thefe appear in July, and are fuccceded by feeds 
which ripen in autumn. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in Italy. The 
roots of this are fibrous ; the ftalks trail on the ground, 
and are garnifhed with wedge-fliaped leaves (landing 
alternately ro md the (talks - 9 they are almoft an inch 
long, and half an inch broad. The flowers are dif- 
pofed in a compact coiymbus, which fits clofe on the 
the top of the ftalks •, they are ftar-fhaped, of a pur- 
ple colour, and appear in July. This plant is an 
evergreen, which renders it more valuable than the 
other forts. 

All the forts of Stone Crop are eafily propagated, by 
planting their trailing ftalks either in fpring or fum- 
mer, which foon put out roots ; but, as thefe thrive 
much better upon rocks, old walls or buildings, than 
in the ground, they may be difpofed upon rock- work 
in fuch a manner as to have a good effect ; and where 
there are unfightly buildings, their tops may be co- 
vered with thefe plants fo as to hide their deformity : 
in fuch places, thefe plants will appear to greater ad- 
vantage than on the ground. If the cuttings or roots 
of the perennial fort are planted in fome foft mud laid 
upon the walls or buildings, they will foon take root, 
and then fpread into every joint or crevice, and in a 
Ihort time will cover the place ; or if the feeds of 
thofe annual forts which grow naturally in dry places 
are fown foon after they are ripe on the top of walls, 
the plants will come up, and maintain themfelves 
without farther care. 

The 
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The feveral forts of Orpine may be eafily propagated 
by cuttings during the fummer months, or by part- 
ing of their roots either in fpring or autumn i thefe 
thrive beft in a dry foil and a ftiady fituation, but may 
alfo be planted for the fame purpofes as the other forts, 
especially the fixteenth fort, which is evergreen. The 
ftalks of this kind hang down, and have a very good 
effect in rock-work, and the plants require no care ; 
for when they are fixed in the place, they will fpread 
and propagate faft enough. 

The ftalks of the common Orpine are frequently cut 
in fummer, and fattened to laths of the fize of chim- 
ney-boards, which being framed together, are ufed 
for fcreening the fight of the fire-grates in rooms ; 
thefe ftalks will Ihoot and fpread over the frame, and 
if the frames are taken out once a week, and the 
ftalks watered over to refrefli them, they will continue 
in verdure for two months. 
SEED: The Seed of a plant confifts of an embryo 
with its coat or cover. The embryo, which contains 
the whole plant in miniature, and which is called the 
germ or bud, is rooted in the placenta or cotyledon, 
which makes the coat or involucrum, and feryes the 
fame purpofes as the fecundines, i. e. the chorion and 
amnis in animals. 

The placenta or cotyledon of a plant is always dou- 
ble, and in the middle and common center of the two 
is a point or fpeck, which is the embryo or plantule. 
This plantule, being acted on and moved by the 
warmth of" the fun and the earth, begins to expand, 
and protrudes or (hoots out its radicle or root both 
upward and downward. By this it abforbs the nu- 
tritious juice from the earth, and fo grows and in- 
creafes, and the requifite heat continuing, the growth 
continues. 

Thus, e. g. a Pea or Bean being committed to the 
ground, is firft found to cleave into two parts, which 
are, as it were, two leaves or lobes of the placenta, and 
in the fifllire appears a point, which moots out a root 
downward, and a bud upward ; the firft: fpreading it- 
felf in the foil to catch the moifture thereof, and the 
latter, mounting into the air, becomes the ftem or 
body of the new plant. 

It is very remarkable how the plumule, or future ftem, 
fhould always get uppermoft, and the radicle or root 
be turned downward, and this too perpendicularly to 
the horizon.; and not only this, but if, by any exter- 
nal means, the ftem be diverted from this perpendi- 
cular, and bent,, for inftance, toward the earth, in- 
ftead of perfevering in that direction, it makes an an- 
gle or elbow, and redrefles itfelf. 
The fame is obferved in trees, &c. blown down, with 
their roots by the wind, or in thofe planted in pots, 
upon turning the pons upon one fide. 
Now the Seed, from which a plant arifes, being the 
plant itfelf in miniature, it is eafy to fuppofe that, 
jf it be depofited in the ground with the plumule 
perpendicularly upward, and the radicle downward, 
the difpofition lhould be maintained in its future 

rowth. 

Jut it is known that Seeds, fown either of them- 
felves, or by the help of man, fall at random, or 
among an infinite number of fituations of the plumule, 
&c. The perpendicular one upward is but one, fo 
that in all the reft it is neceflary the ftem and root each 
make a bend, to be able the one to emerge directly 
upwards, the other downward. Now what force is it 
that effects this change, which is certainly an action 
of violence. ? 

Mr. Dodart, who firft took notice of the phenome- 
non, accounts for it by fuppofing the fibres of the 
Item of fuch a nature, as to contract and fliorten by 
the heat of the fun, and lengthen by the moifture of 
the earth ; and on the contrary, the fibres of the root 
to contract by the moifture of the earth, and lengthen 
by the heat of the fun. 

On this principle, when the plantule is inverted and 
the root a- top, the fibres of the root being unequal- 
ly expofed to the moifture, viz. the lower parts more 
than the upper, the lower will contract, and this 
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contraction be promoted by the lengthening of the 
upper from the action of the fun ; the confequence 
whereof will be, the roots recoiling, infinuating far- 
ther into the earth, and getting beneath the body of 
the Seed. 

In a word : the e3rth draws the root toward itfelf, and 
the fun promotes its defcent ; on the contrary, the 
fun draws up the plume, and the earth in fome mea- 
fure, fends it towards the fame. 

M. De la Hire accounts for the fame perpendiculari- 
ty, by only conceiving the root to draw a coarfer and 
heavier juice, and the ftem a finer and more volatile 
one. In the plantule therefore we may conceive a 
point of feparation, fuch as, that all on one fide, e. g. 
the radial part is unfolded by the grofler j and all on 
the other by more fubtile juices. 
If the plantule then be inverted, and the root a-top, 
as it ftill imbibes the grofTer and heavier juices, and 
the ftem the lighter j the point of feparation being 
conceived as the fixed point of a lever, the root mult 
defcend, and at the fame time that the volatile juices 
imbibed by the ftem, tend to make it mount. Thus 
is the little plant turned on its fixed point of feparation 
till it be perfectly erect. 

The plant thus erected, M. Parent accounts for the 
ftem's continuing to rife in the vertical direction, thus: 
the nutritious juice being arrived ac the extremity of 
a rifing ftalk, and there fixing into a vegetable fub- 
ftance, the weight of the atmofphere mult determine 
it to fix in a vertical pofition, fo that the ftalk will 
have acquired a new part of perpendicularity over the 
reft ; juft as in a candle, which held any how oblique- 
ly to the horizon, the flame will ftill continue verti- 
cal, by the p refill re of the air. 

The new drops of juice that fucceed, will follow the 
fame direction ; and as all together form the Hem, 
that muft of courfe be vertical, unlcfs fome particular 
circumftances intervene. 

And that, whereas the branches are like wife obferved, 
as much as poffible, to affect perpendicularity in moft 
inftances, infomuch, that though they be forced .to 
fhoot out of the ftem horizontally, yet in their progrefs 
they erect themfelves ; M. Parent folves this, from 
the vertical tendency of the nutritious juice, up the 
ftem ; for the juice, being received in this direction 
into the new tender buds, finds at firft little refiftance - 9 
and afterwards as the branch grows firmer, it furnifhes 
a longer arm of a lever to act by. 
Mr. Aftruc accounts for the perpendicular afcent of 
the ftem, and their rcdreffing themfelves when bent, 
on thefe two principles. 

1. That the nutritious juice arifes from the root to 
the top in longitudinal tubes, parallel to the fide of 
the plant, which communicates either by themfelves, 
or by means of other horizontal tubes, proceeding 
from the circumference of the plant, and terminated 
in the pith. 

2. That fluids contained in tubes, either parallel or 
oblique to the horizon, gravitate on the lower part of 
the tubes, and not at all on the upper. 

From hence it eafily follws, that in a plant pofitcd 
either obliquely or parallel to the horizon, the nutri- 
tious juice will act more on the lower part of the ca- 
nals than the upper ; and by that means infinuate 
more into the canals communicating therewith, and 
be collected more copioufly therein *, thus the parts 
on the lower fide will act more on the lower parr, and 
will receive more accretion, and be more nourifhed 
than thofe on the upper ; the confcquence whereof 
muft be, that the extremity of the plant will be oblig- 
ed to bend upward. 

The fame principle brings the feed into its due fitua- 
tion at firft. In a Bean planted upfide down, the 
plume and radicle are eafily perceived with the naked 
eye, to fhoot at firft directly for about an inch 5 but 
thenceforth they begin to bend, the one downward, 
and the other upward. 

The two placentula? or cotyledons of a feed are, as it 
were, a cafe to this little tender plantule or point, co- 
vering it up, fheltering it from injuries, and feeding 
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it from their own proper fubftancc ; which the plan- 
tule receives and draws to itfelf, by an infinite num- 
ber of little filaments or ramifications, called funes 
umbilicales, or navel-ftrings, which it fends into the 
body of the placenta. 

The cotyledons, for the moft part, abound with a 
balfam difpofed in proper cells ; and this feems to be 
oil brought to its greateft perfection, while it remains 
humid, and then lodged in thefe repofitories ; one 
part of the compofition of this balfam is oily and te- 
nacious, and ferves to defend the embryo from any 
extraneous moifture, and by its vifcidity, to entangle 
and retain that fine, pure, volatile fpirit, which is J 
the ultimate production of the plant. [ 
This oil is never obferved to enter into the vefiels of 
the embryo, which* are too fine to admit fo thick a 
fluid, but this ferves to preferve the growing quality of 
the feed. The fpiric, however, being quickened by 
an active power, may pofiibly breathe a vital princi- 
ple into the juices that nourifh the embryo, and ftamp 
upon it the character that diflinguiflies the family j 
after which every thing is changed into the proper 
nature of that particular plant. That this fpirit now I 
is truly the efficacious part, is evident, for when that 
is gone off, the oil that remains is quite vapid and in- 
active. It is this that gives plants their fragrant fmell 
and peculiar taftes, nor do their particular colours a 
little depend upon it. 

Now when the Seed is committed to the earth, the 
placenta ftill adheres to the embryo for fome time, 
guards it from the accefs of noxious colds, &c. and 
even prepares and purifies the cruder juice the plant is j 
to receive from the earth, by draining it, 8cc. thro' I 
its own body. 

This it continues to do, till the placentula being a 
little inured to its new element, and its root tolerably 
fixed in the ground and fit to abforb the juice thereof, 
it then perifhes, and the plants may be laid to be de- 
livered i fo that nature ooferves the fame method in 
plants contained in fruits, as in animals in the mo- 
ther's womb. 

It is very furprifing, how many forts of Seeds will 
continue good for feveral years, and retain their grow- 
ing faculty, whereas many other forts will not grow 
when they are more than one year old ; which is, in 
a great meafure, owing to their abounding more or 

leis with oil, as alfo the nature of the oil, whether it 

is of a cold or hot quality, and the texture of their 
outward covering. As for example ; the Seeds of 
Cucumbers, Melons, and Gourds, which have thick 
horny coverings, and the oil of this Seed being of a 
cold nature, continue good eight or ten years and 
Radifti, Turnep, Rape, &c. with other oily Seeds 
(whofe coats, though they are not fo hard and clofe 
as the others, yet) abounding with oil, which is of a 
warmer nature, the Seeds will keep good three or four 
years \ whereas the Seeds of Parfley, Carrots, Parf- 
neps, and moft other umbelliferous plants, whofe 
Seeds are, for the moft part, of a warm nature, and 
have little oil in them, lofe their growing faculty often 
in one year, but feldom remain good longer than two 
years. Indeed all forts of Seeds are preferved beft, if I 
kept in the pods or hufks wherein they grow ; Spe- 
cially if they are not feparated from the placenta, to 
which they are faftened by an umbilical cord, thro* 
which they received their nourifhment in their em- 
bryo ftate \ fo that whoever would fend Seeds to a dis- 
tant country, fhould always take care they are full 
ripe before they are gathered, and that they are pre- 
ferved in their, pods or hufks ; and when they are 
packed up for exportation, there fhould be great care 
taken, that they are not fhut up too clofely from the 
air; which is abfolutely neceffary to maintain the 
principle of vegetation in the Seed (though in a lefs 
degree) as it is to nourifh the plant when germinated, 
as I have found by trying the following experiment, 
viz. Having faved a parcel of frefh Seeds of feveral 
kinds, as Lettuce, Parfley, Onions, &c. I took a 
arcel of each kind, and put into glafs phials ; thefe 
flopped down clofe, and fealed hermetically, then 



put them up in a trunk ; the other parts of the fame 
feeds I put into bags* and hung them up in a dry 
room, where the air had free admittance, in which 
place they remained a whole year ; and in the follow- 
ing fpring I took out a part of each parcel of feeds 
from the phials, as alfo from the bags, and fowed 
them at the fame time, and upon the fame bed where 
they had an equal advantage of fun, air, &c. The 
refult of this experiment was, that almoft all the feeds 
which I took out of the bags grew extremely well, 
but of thofe which were kept in the phials not one 
came up ; after which, I fowed the remaining part 
of the feeds in the phials, but had not one fingle 
plant from the whole, whereas thofe preferved in the 
bags grew very well both the iecond and third years. 
And this experiment was afterward tried by one of 
my particular friends, with whom the effect was the 
fame as with me. And fome years after this, a gen- 
tleman of great eminence for his knowledge of plants, 
being very defirous to procure - Seeds from every 
country, where the Britifh nation had any commerce, 
gave his inftrucYions to all the agents abroad, to 
iend him over all the forts of Seeds they could col-< 
le£t in their different countries, and to put them up 
in bottles, fealing the mouths of the bottles as clofe 
as poflible, to exclude the air j which was done by 
feveral of his correlpondents, who fent him great 
quantities of Seeds, but not one of them grew when 
they were fown ; fo that thofe perfons who fend Seeds 
to a diftant country, fhould never be guilty of the 
like error. 

Thefe experiments prove, that all Seeds require fome 
fhare of frefh air, to keep the germen in a healthy 
ftate ; and that where the air is abfolutely excluded, 
the vegetative quality of the Seeds will foon be loft ; 
therefore the anointing of the Seeds, or covering them 
over with fat or oil, fhould not be practifed \ for as 
this will in a great meafure ftiut up the pores of the 
Seeds, it will prevent the tranfpiration and infpiration 
of air, whereby the feeds will foon be fpoiled. 
The earth, which is the natural nurfe to all Seeds, 
will preferve them much longer than any other body, 
provided they are buried fo deep, as to be beyond the 
influence of fun and fhowers, whereby they are pre- 
vented from vegetating. I have known feeds of fe- 
veral plants remain buried three feet deep above twen- 
ty years, and when turned up to the air, have grown 
as well as frefh Seeds > and a particular friend of 
mine fhewed me a fpot of ground, which was covered 
with Corn-fallad, the Seeds of which he allured me 
had been buried thirty- two years in that place, and 
when turned up again to the air, were as productive as 
new Seeds. 

How the vegetative life is fo long preferved in Seeds,' 
by being fo deeply immerfed in the ground, is very 
difficult to explain ; but as the fact is very notorious, 
it well accounts for the production of plants out of 
earth taken from the bottom of vaults, houles, and 
wells 5 and from the earth which has been taken at a 
very great depth in thofe places, there have been ma- 
ny plants produced, which were not inhabitants of 
the neighbouring foil ; and this has been brought as a 
proof to fupport the doctrine of fpontaneous produc- 
tions, by fome who have afTerted, that plants are of- 
ten produced without Seed. 

The earth which has been brought to England, from 
very diftant countries, having many of the Seeds of 
thofe plants which grew in thofe places buried there- 
in, when this has been placed in a proper degree of 
heat and fpread abroad, the Seeds have vegetated, 
and great numbers of plants have come up ; whereby 
many plants, which would have efcaped the notice of 
thofe perfons who collect Seeds to fend to Europe, 
have been obtained. 

A method for raijing fuch Seeds which have hard coats or 
Jhclls J unrounding tbem> and that have been judged very 
difficult \ if not impoffible^ to be raifed in England. 

In the year 1724, I had a parcel of frefh -Cocoa-nuts 
given me, which were brought over from Barbadoes : 
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part of thefe nuts I di veiled of their outward coat or 
hulk, and the other part I left entire, as 1 received 
them. 

Both thefe parcels I planted in large pots filled with 
good frefh earth, and plunged the pots into hoc-beds 
made of tanners bark, giving them gentle and fre- 
quent waterings, as the earth in the pots teemed to 
require-, but not one of the whole number had 
made any attempt tofhoot, as I could perceive 5 and 
upon taking them out of the pots, I found they were 
rotten. 

About four months after, I received another frefh 
parcel of Cocoa-nuts from Barbadoes, which I treated 
in another manner-, from that part of thefe I cutoff 
the outer coat or hulk, and the other part I left en- 
tire, as before: but fuppofing it was owing to my 
planting the other parcel in pots, that they did not 
i'ueceed, I made a frefh hot-bed with horfe-dung, 
and covered it over with frefli earth about eighteen 
inches thick, in which I planted the nuts, obferving, 
as before, to fupply it with convenient moifture, as 
alfo to keep the hot-bed in an equal temper of heat, 
which I was guided to do by a thermometer, gradu- 
ated for the uteof hot-beds ; but with all my care, I 
had no better fuccefs than before, not one of the nuts 
making any efiay towards fhooting. 
The year following, I had another parcel of Cocoa- 
nuts given me, which, confidering my former ill fuc- 
cefs, I planted in a different manner, as follows : 
Having a hot-bed, which had been lately made with 
tanners bark, and which was filled with pots of ex- 
otic plants, I removed two of the largeft pots, which 
were placed in the middle of the bed ; and, opening 
the tanners bark under the place where the two pots 
flood, I placed the two Cocoa-nuts therein, laying 
them fide-ways, to prevent the moifture (which might 
defcend from the pots) from entering the hole at the 
bale of the fruit, and thereby rotting the feminal plant 
upon its firfl germinating. 

I then covered the nuts over with the bark two or 
three inches thick, and placed the two pots over them 
in their former llation. 

In this place I let the nuts remain for fix weeks, 
when removing the two pots and uncovering the nuts, 
I found them both fhot from the hole in the bate of 
the fruit an inch in length, and from the other end 
of the fruit were feveral fibres emitted two or three 
inches in length. 

Upon finding them in fuch a forwardnefs, I took 
them out of the bark, and planted them in large pots 
filled with good frefli earth, plunging the pots down 
to the rims in tanners bark, and covering the furface 
of the earth in the pots half an inch with the fame ; 
foon after which, the young moots were above two 
inches long, and continued to thrive vciy well. 
I communicated thi& method to fome of my ac- 
quaintance, who have tried it with the fame fuccefs ; 
and if the nuts are frefh, fcarceany of them mifcarry. 
This led me to try, if the fame method would fuc- 
ceed as well with other hard-lhelled exotic feeds, 
which I could not, by any method I had before 
tried, get to grow \ as the Bonduck or Nickar-tree, 
the Phafeolus Brafilianus lobis villofis pungentibus, 
Maximus Hermanni, or Horfe-eye Bean, with feve- 
ral others ; and I have found it both a fure and ex- 
peditious way to raife any fort of hard-fhelled fruit 
or feeds. 

For the heat and moifture (which are abfolutely ne- 
ccfiary to promote vegetation) they here enjoy in an 
equal and regular manner, the tanners bark (if righdy 
managed) keeping near an equality of heat for three 
months •, and the water which defcends from the pots, 
when they are watered, is by the bark detained from 
being too foon diflipated, which cannot be obtained in 
a common hot-bed, the earth in fuch being worked 
away by the water, and thereby leaving the feeds of- 
ten deftitute of moifture. 

Some of thefe Seeds I have had (hoot in a fortnight's 
time, which, I am informed; would not have fo done 
in a month, in their natural foil and climate. 
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I have alfo found it an excellent method to rcftore 
Orange, or any other exotic trees, which have fuf- 
fered by a tedious pafiage, in being too long out of 
the ground, by laying their roots and ftems in a mo- 
derate tan- bed for three or four days before they are 
planted ; infomuch that I recovered two Oranpe- 
trces, which had been ten months without either earth 
or water. 

In the common method of fov/ing feeds, there are 
many kinds which require to be fown foon after they 
are ripe and there are many others which lie in the 
ground a year, fometimes two^or three years, before 
the plants come up fo that when the feeds which 
come from diftant countries are fown, the ground 
mould not be diilurbed, but wait with patience, in 
expectation of the plants, at lcaft two years ; for in 
has often happened to feeds which I have fown, th-t 
have been brought from America, that part of them 
have come up the firfl: feafon, fome the next, and 
others not until the third year ; fo that if the "round 
had been diilurbed, I fhould have loft many^lants 
which, by my waiting fo long, came up and fucceeded 
very well. 

As there is fuch difference in the length of time, which 
fome feeds will keep good over others, I thought it 
would not be unacceptable, if I fhould add an ac- 
count of thofe feeds which require to be fown foon af- 
ter they are ripe ; and of others, how long they may 
be kept good, if they are carefully faved ; which I 
have drawn out in the following table, which will, in 
a great meafure, direct how thofe feeds, which are 
not here included, require to be treated. 
The firfl: clafs of feeds which I fhall enumerate, is of 
thofe which fhould be fown in autumn, foon after 
they are ripe ; otherwife many of them will not fuc- 
ceed, and others will often remain in the ground a 
whole feafon, if they are kept out of the ground till 
fpring, whereby a full year will be loft. 

Adonis, or Flos Adonis, fee Adonis. 
Alexanders, or Alifianders, fee Smyrnium. 
Anemony, or Wind flower, fee Anemone/ 
Angelica. 

Arfe-fmart the eaftern fort, fee Perficaria. 
Afh-keys, fee Fraxinus. 

Afphodel, or King-fpear, fee Afphodelus. 
Auricula. 

Beech-maft, fee Fagus. 

BilhopVweed, fee Ammi. 

Chriftopher-herb, fee Aetata. 
Ciceli, fee Myrrhis. 

Colchicum, or Baftard-faffron. 
Corn-fallad, fee Valeriana. 
Cornfiag, fee Gladiolus. 
Crocus. 

Crown Imperial, fee Fritillaria. 
Fennel-giant, fee Ferula. 
Flower-de-luce, fee Iris. 
Fraxinella, fee Dictamnus. 
Fritillaria, or checjuered Tulip. 
Gentian, feeGentiana. 
Ground Pine, fee Teucrium. 
Hare's-ear, fee Bupleurum. 
Hartwort, fee Bupleurum and Sefeli. 
Hog's -fennel, fee Peucedanum. 
Hornbeam, fee Carpinus. 
Hyacinth, fee Hyacinthus. 
Juniper, fee Juniperus. 
Laferwort, fee Laferpitium. 
Lilly, fee Lilium. 

Lilly-afphodel, fee Crinum and Hemerocallis; 

Lilly-hyacinth, fee Scilla. 

Lilly-narci fibs, fee Amaryllis. 

Lovage, fee Ligufticum. 

Mandrake, fee Mandragora. 

Maple, fee Acer. 

Mafterwort, fee Imperatoria and Aftrantia.' 
Mercury, fee Mercurialis. 
Moly, fee Allium. 
Mufcari. 

Narciflus 
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Narciflus, or Daffodil. 
Oak, feeQuercus. 
Oak of Jerufalem, fee Chenopodiuni. 
Palque-flower, fee Pulfatilla. 
Piony, fee Pjeonia. 
Polyanthus, fee Primula. 
Ranunculus, or Crowfoot. 
Samphire, fee Crithmum; 
Scurvy-grafs, fee Cochlear! a. 
Sefeli, or Sermountain, fee Siler. 
Snow-drop, fee Galanthus. 
Sowbread, fee Cyclamen. 
Spiderwort, fee Anthericum. 
Spignel, fee Meum. 
Star of Bethlehem, fee Ornithogalum. 
Stavefacre, fee Delphinium. 
Tulip, fee Tulipa. 
Turnfole, fee Heliotropium. 
Yew-tree, fee Tax us. 

In the next clafs I fliall enumerate thofe forts of feeds, 
which are bell the firft fpring after they are faved, 
many of which will not grow if they arc kept longer ; 
wherefore thofc who deal in feeds, mould deftroy the 
feeds they have remaining after the feafon is over, 
and not fell them to impofe on their dealers, to the 
great lofs of their crops, nor keep them to mix with 
new feeds, as is too often praclifed. 

African Marygold, fee Tagetes. 
Agrimony, fee Agrimonia. 
Alkanet, fee Buglofiiim. 

Amaranthoides, or Globe Amaranthus, fee Gom- 

phrena. 
Anife, fee Pimpinclla. 
Afparagus, or Spearage. 
Balfamine, fee Impatiens. 
Bafil, fee Ocymum. 
Baftard Saffron, fee Carthamus; 
Bay- tree, fee Laurus. 
Bean, fee Faba. 
Beet, fee Beta. 
Blue-bottle, fee Cyanus. 
Borrage, fee Boraga. 
Buckwheat, fee Fagopyrum. 
Buglofs, fee BuglofTum. 
Canterbury-bell, fee Campanula. 
Carraway, fee Carum. 
Carnation, fee Dianthus. 
Carrot, feeDaucus. 
Caterpillar, fee Scorpiurus. 
Ccleri, fee Apium. 
Chervil, fee Chajrophyllum. 
Cheitnut, fee Caftanea. 
Chichling Pea, fee Ciccr. 
Clary, fee Horminum and Sclarea. 
Columbine, fee Aquilegia. 
Coriander, fee Coriandrum. 
Crane's-bill, fee Geranium. 
Crete, fee Nafturtium. 
Cumin, fee Cuminum. 
Cyprefs, fee CuprefTus. 
Dame's Violet, fee Hefperis. 
Everlafting Pea, fee Lathyrus. 
Fennel, fee Fceniculum. 
Fennel- flower, fee Nigel la. 
Fenugreek, fee Trigonella. 
Finochia, fee Fceniculum. 
Firr, fee Abies. 

French Honeyfuckle, fee Hedyfarum. 
French Marygold, lee Tagetes. . 
Goat's-rue, fee Galega. 
Globe Thiftle, fee Echinops. 

Gromwel, or Graymil, fee Litholpermum. 

Henbane, fee Hyofcyamus. 

Hemp, fee Cannabis. 

Hollyhock, fee Alcea. 

Hyflbp, fee Hyfibpus. ' 

Indian Pepper, fee Capficum. 

Kidney-bean, fee Phafeolus. 
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Larch-tree, fee Larix. „ 

Larkfpur, iee Delphinium. : , 

Lavender, fee Lavendula. 

Laurel, feePadus. 

Leek, feePorrum. 

Lentil, fee Lens. 

Love-apple, fee Lycoperficon: 

Lupine, fee Lupinus. 

Lychnis, or Catchfly. 

Mad-apple, fee Melongena. 

Mallow, the Venetian, fee Hibifcus; 

Marjoram, fee Majorana. 

Marvel of Peru, fee Mirabilis. 

Marygold, fee Calendula. 

Millet, fee Milium. 

Mullein, fee Verbafcum. 

Moth-mullein, fee Blattaria. 

Navew, fee Nap us. 

Oil-nut, or Palm a Chrifti, fee Ricinus: 

Roman Nettle, fee Urtica. 

Onion, fee Ccpa. 

Orach. 

Origan y, fee Origanum. 
Panic, fee Panicum. 
Parfley, fee Apium. 
Parfnep, fee Paftinaca. 
Peas, fee Pifum. 
Pink, fee Dianthus. 
Poppy, fee Pap aver. 
Purflain, fee X J ortulaca. 

Radifli, fee Raphanus. This will grow well two years. 

Rape, fee Napus. 

Rue, fee Ruta. 

Savory, fee Satureja. 

Scabious, fee Scabiofa. 

Skirret, fee Sifarum. 

Snails, fee Medica. 

Snapdragon, fee Antirrhinum. 

Spinach, fee Spinachia. 

Stock-gilliflower, fee Leucoium. 

Succory, fee Cichorium. 

Sun-flower, fee Helianthus. 

Thyme, fee Thymus. 

Tobacco, fee Nicotian a. 

Trefoil, fee Trifolium. 

Turnep, fee Rapa. 

Venus Looking-glafs, fee Campanula. 

Venus Navelwort, fee Omphalocles. 

Vetch, fee Vicia. 
Woad, fee Ifatis. 
Wall-flower, fee Leucoium. 

The next clafs of feeds are fuch as may be kept two 
years and will not be the worfe, provided they are 
well faved, though thefe are equally good for ufe the 
firft year. 

Amaranthus, or Flower-gentle. 

Gofers, I 

Citrul, or Wate r Melon, fee Anguria. 
Clover, fee Trifolium. 
Convolvulus, or Bindweed. 
Endive, fee Endivia. 
Flax, fee Linum. 

Indian Flowering-reed, fee Cannacorus. ■ 

La-lucern, fee Medica. 

Lavender, fee Lavendula. 

Lettuce, fee Lactuca. 

Mellilor, fee Trifolium. 

Muftard, fee Sinapi. 

Sorrel, fee Acetofa. 

The fourth clafs of Seeds are fuch as .may be kept 
three years or more, and will grow very well after- 
ward, provided they are well faved j and .fomeof the 
lbrts are generally preferred for being three years 
old, particularly the 'Cucumber and Melon-feeds j 
becaufe, -when the Seeds are new, the plants grow 

too vigorous, and produce a fmall quantity of fruit 5 

' buc 
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but it is not proper to keep thefe longer than four or 
five years, notwithstanding they will grow at eight 
or nine years old ; becaufe when the feeds are too old, 
the plants will be weak, and the fruit which they 
produce will be fmall. 

Amaranthus, or Flower-gentle. 
Cabbage, fee Braffica. 

Cedar of Libanus, fee Larix, if kept in the cones. 
Cucumber, fee Cucumis. 
Gourd, fee Cucurbita. 
Lettuce, fee La&uca. 
Melon, fee Melo. 

Pinus, the Pine-tree, if kept in the cones. 

Pumpion, fee Pepo. 

Savoy, fee Braffica. 

Simnel, or Squafh, fee Cucurbita. 

Water Melon, fee Anguria. 

The following is a lift of fuch Seeds as will frequently 
remain in the earth a whole year, efpecially if they 
are fown in the fpring ; fo that whenever the plants 
do not come up the firft year, the ground mould 
remain undifturbed till the following fpring (but 
mull be kept clear from weeds) when the plants will 
come up. 

Adonis, or Flos Adonis. 
AJaternus. 

Alexanders, fee Smyrnium. 
Angelica. 

Corn-fallad, . fee Valerianella. 
Fennel, fee Foeniculum. 

Fraxinella, or White Dittany, fee Dictamnus. 

Golden-rod, fee Solidago. 

Gromwel, or Gramil, iee Lithofpermum. 

HartwoT' } feC Bu P leurum - 
Hawthorn, fee Mefpilus. 
Hog's-fennel, fee Peucedanum. 
Holly, fee Ilex. 
Juniper, fee Juniperus. 
Laferwort, fee Laferpitium. 
Lovage, fee Ligufticum. 
Maple, fee Acer. 
Maiterwort, fee Aftrantia. 
Mercury, fee Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Piony, fee Pasonia. 
Sefeli, or Sermountain, fee Siler. 

Spignel, fee Meum. 
Starwort, fee After. 
Stavefacre, fee Delphinium. 
Turnfole, fee Heliotropium. 

Yew, fee Taxus. 

If the feeds mentioned in this lift are fown foon after 
they are ripe, many of the forts will come up the 
following fpring ; but whenever they fail fo to do, 
there will be no danger of their growing the following 
year, provided the Seeds were good, therefore people 
mould not defpair of them the firft year. Moft of 
the umbelliferous plants have this property of remain- 
ing in the ground feveral months, and fometimes a 
whole year, before the plants appear therefore they 
mould be managed accordingly, by fowing their 
feeds on a border, which can be fuffered to remain 
undifturbed till the plants come up. There are fome 
particular forts of feeds, which I have known remain 
in the ground eighteen months, and fometimes two 
years, after which time the plants have come up very 
well : of thefe forts are the Morina, Tribulus ter- 
reftris, Stavefacre, Mercury, and fome others ; but 
as they do not conftantly remain fo long in the 
ground, there can be no certainty of the time when 
the plants will appear. 

The rules here laid down, concerning the length of 
time which feeds may be kept out of the ground and 
prove good, will in general be found true j being 
drawn up from feveral years experience, having taken 



notes every year from the times of fowing great va- 
rieties of feeds, to the appearance of the plants above 
ground. And in this I have obferved fuch oddnefs in 
the growth of feeds, as is not to be accounted for j 
as that of fowing feeds of the fame plant for two or 
three years fucceflively, and not having had one plant 
a rife ; and the fourth year, from the remaining part of 
the feeds, I have had fome plants come up, notwith- 
ftanding the age of the Seeds. At other times it has 
happened, that fome Seeds have grown the fame 
fpring they were fown, and a great part of them 
have remained in the ground till the following au- 
tumn, when the plants have come up, fo that there 
have been two different crops from the fame fowing. 
I have alfo tried many experiments in keeping of 
Seeds, and find the beft method to preferve them 
good is, to keep them in a moderate temperature of 
warmth, where they may not fuffer from any incle- 
mencies in the outward air, nor have too much 
warmth, which will exhale the moifture too freely, 
and caufe the Seeds to decay fooner than they other- 
wife would do. This is well known to moft people 
who cultivate Melons, who, when their Seeds are 
new, which would occafion the plants being too vi- 
gorous, and therefore not fo fruitful, put them into 
the inner pocket of their breeches, which are in con- 
ftant wear, where they keep them for fix weeks or 
two months before they low them, which will weaken 
the feeds as much as two years longer keeping them 
in the ordinary way. 

All forts of Seeds will keep much longer in their 
pods, or outer coverings, where they can be thus pre- 
served ; becaufe the covering not only preferves them 
from the injuries of the outward air, but if the Seeds 
are not leparated from them, they fupply them with 
nourishment, .and thereby keep them plump and fair. 
But the" Seeds of all foft fruits, fuch as Cucumbers, 
Melons, &c. muft be cleanfed from the fruit and 
mucilage which furrounds them, otherwife the rot- 
ting of thefe parts will corrupt and decay the Seeds in 
a fhort time. 

When Seeds are gathered, it mould always be done 
in dry weather, when there is no moifture upon them ; 
and then they mould be hung up in bags (efpecially 
thofe which vermin eat) in a dry room ; in which fili- 
ation they will keep longer than if they were clofely 
(hut up, and the air excluded from them. 
There arc but few people who are curious enough in 
faving their Seeds ; fome, for want of judgment, not 
diftinguifliing the beft plants of their kinds, to let 
them grow for feeds ; and others, out of covetoulhels 
to fave a great quantity of leeds, frequently let a 
whole fpot of ground, tilled with any particular fort 
of plants run up to feed, fo that the good and bad 
plants are faved indifferently, which is the occafion 
of the general complaint of the bad nets of the Seeds 
which are commonly vended, and is what the dealers 
in Seeds Ihould endeavour to remedy. 
There is a common method of trying the goodnefs of 
many forts of Seeds, which is, by putting them in wa- 
ter, and thofe of them which fink to the bottom are 
efteemed good, but what fwim on the furface are re- 
jected as good for little ; but this will not hold in 
many forts, for I have faved the Seeds of Melons, 
which have floated on the furface of the water when 
they were warned from the pulp, and after keeping 
them two years, they have grown well ; but the Me- 
lons produced on thefe plants were not fo thick 
flefhed,as thofe which were produced from heavy Seeds 
of the fame Melon. The lightnefs of many forts of 
Seeds, I apprehend, may be owing to their not having 
been fufficiently impregnated by the farina foecun- 
dans ; which is frequently the cale with thofe plants 
that are kept in ftoves, or under frames, where the ex- 
ternal air is often too much excluded from them, which 
may be abfolutely neccfTary to the conveying of the 
farina in fubftance, or the gentle effluvia thereof, to 
the uterine cells ; and this more particularly may be 
the cafe, in thofe forts which are male and female 

in different plants 5 or where the male flowers grow 

at 
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• at remote diftances from the female, on the fame 
plane 5 which in the Melons, Cucumbers, Gourds, 
and many other forts of plants, is conilant. There- 
fore of late years, (ince the doctrine of the generation 
of plants has been better known amongft gardeners, 

. they have been* curious enough to aflift nature in this 
operation ; but they have had more regard to the pro- 
duction of fruit, than to the obtaining of perfect 
Seeds ; though by procuring of the one, the other 
muft of courfe receive the benefit. This practice has 
been principally confined to the fetting of the fruic 
of their Melons, and early Cucumbers. The me- 
thod is this ; when the fruit ^appears upon the plants, 
and the flower at the top is juft fully expanded, they 
take fome of the mod vigorous male flowers, and 
with a pin move the apice which fuftain the farina foe- 
cundans, gently up and down, over the bloflbm of 
the female flowers, whereby the farina is fcattered 
into them ; and alio lay one of the frefli blown male 
flowers with the open fide over the mouth of the fe- 
male flowers, that hereby the fruit may be fufficiently 
impregnated ; and where there are male flowers fo 
firuated, as that they may be joined without pulling 
them off the plant, it is always to be chofen. By 
this method, the gardeners have fucceeded in fetting 
the prft fruits of this fort which have appeared on 
the plants, which before this was practifed, general- 
ly dropped off, and never grew to any fize ; fo that 
very often, when the weather has proved fo unfa- 
vourable as to render it unfafe to admit the external 
air to the plants, the fruit have been produced fuc- 
ceflively for three weeks or a month, before any of 
them have been fet to grow, but have fallen off loon 
after they appeared. Therefore this is a convincing 
proof of the necefllty for the ovary of the fruit to be 
impregnated, efpecially where good Seeds are to be 
obtained ; and this will explain the caufe of new 
Seeds often failing, as hath been already mentioned 
under the article of Generation ; fo that many per- 
fons have been deceived by fowing Seeds of their own 
faving, without knowing how it has happened. I 
have feveral times been deceived in obtaining good 
Seeds of tender exotic plants, which have flowered, 
and produced (to all appearance) very good Seeds, 
but many times they have all failed ; which I appre- 
hend was owing to the keeping of the glafles fo dole, 
during the time the plants were in flower, as that the 
external air was excluded ; which, if it had been ad- 
mitted, might have a/lifted the farina in the impreg- 
nation of the Seed, and thereby have rendered it good •, 
becaufefrom the fame plants, in more favourable feafons, 
when the free air has been admitted, have produced 
plenty of good Seeds. 

In the tables here fubjoined, I have given the com- 
mon Englifti names of the Seed, oppofite to which 
] have addecf the Latin names, that the reader may 
with eafe turn to the feveral articles in the Gardeners 
Dictionary, where each fort is particularly treated of, 
and directions are given for their management. 
SEGMENTS OF LEAVES are the parts of 
fuch leaves of plants as are divided or cut into many 
flireds. 

5 E L A G O. Lin. Gen. Plant. 687. Camphorata. Com. 
Santolina. Boerln 

The Characters are, 
5* he flower has a final! permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into four parts at the top. 'The flower is of one 
petal, it has a very fmail tube, a little perforated ; the 
brim is fpreading, and cut into five parts* the two upper 
fegments arc the leaft. It haib four hair-like ftamina the 
length of the petal, to which they are inferted, two of 
which are longer than the other terminated by fingle [urn- 
mits \ and a roundijh germen fupporting a fingle ffiyle, 
crowned by an acute ftigma. The germen afterward be- 
comes a Jingle feed, wrapped up in the petal of the flower. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond iection 
of Linnseus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thole 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two (hotter 
(lamina, and the feeds are included in a capfule. 
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We have but one Species of this genus at prefenf,- 
in the Englifh gardens, viz. 
Selago {Corymbofa} corymbo multiplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
620. Selago with a multiplied corymbus. Camphorata 
Africana, umbellata, frutefcens. . Hort. Amir. 2. p. 
79. Shrubby* African* umbellated Camphorata. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope \ 
it. has (lender ligneous (talks which rife feveri or eight 
feet high, but are fo weak as to.require fupport ; they 
(end out many (lender branches, which are garniflied 
. with (hort, linear, hairy leaves, that come out in clu Iters 
from the fame point. The flowers are produced in 
umbels at the top of the (talks, the general umbel 
being compofed of a multiplicity of (mail umbels ; 
they are very fm all, and or a pure white; they ap- 
pear in July and Auguft, but are not fucceeded by 
feeds here. 

This plant is preferved in gardens more for the 
fake of variety than for its beauty, for the branches 
grow -very irregular, and hang downward, and the 
leaves being fmall make little appearance, and the 
flowers are lb fmall as not to be diftinguilhed at any 
diftance. 

It is propagated by cuttings, which puts out roots 
freely if they are planted in any of the fummer 
months * if thefe are planted in a bed of fre(H earth, 
and covered clofe down with a bell or hand-glafe, 
Heading them from the fun, and refrelhing them now 
and then with water, they will foon put out roots ; 
then they muft be gradually hardened, and afterward 
tranfplanted into fmall pots, placing them in the (hade 
till they have taken root j then they may be placed with 
other hardy green-houfe plants, where they may re- 
main till the end of October, when they mud be re- 
moved into (helter, for thefe plants will not live in 
the open air in England j but as they only require 
protection from hard froft, fo they (hould be treated 
in the fame way as other of the hardieft kinds of green- 
houfe plants. 

EL I NUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 300, Thynelinum. 
Tourru Inft. R. H. 319. Milky Parfley. 

The Characters are, 
// has an umbellated flower ; the general umbel is plain 
and fpreading, and the particular umbels are the fame ; the 
involucrum is compofed of many linear fpear-fljaped leaves 
which fpread open the umbel is uniform ; the flowers have 
five injlexed bcart-fljaped petals which are unequal ; they 
have five hair-like ftamina terminated by roundifl) fum- 
mits. The germen is fituated under the flower, fupport- 
ing two rcftescd Jlyles, croxvned by fingle ftignias ; it af- 
terward* becomes a plain comprejfed fruit channelled on 
both fides, parting in two, .containing two oblong elliptical 
plain feeds, channelled in the middle* and have membranes 
on their fides. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linna^us's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five (lamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, . 
1. Selinum [Sylveftre) radice fufi-formi multiplici. 
Hort. Cliff. 93. Milky Parfley with fpindlefhaped roots. 
Thyflelinum Pliniu Lob. Icon. 711. Pliny's wild Milky 
Parfley. 

;. Selinum (Paluflre) fublactefcens radice unica. Haller. 
Helv. 443. Selinum which is almoji milky* and having a 
fingle root. Thyflelinum paluftre. Tourn. Inft. 319. 

Marjh* wild, Milky Parfley. 

The firft fort grows by the fides of lakes and (land- 
ing waters in feveral parts of Germany ; this hath 
many fpindle-fliaped roots, hanging by fibres which 
(pread and multiply in the ground. The ftalks rife 
five or fix feet hign ; they are ftreaked, and of a pur- 
ple colour at bottom, fending out feveral branches 
toward the top ; the leaves are finely divided like 
thofe of the Carrot, and when broken there i flues out 
a milky juice % the ftalks are terminated by umbels of 
whiti(h flowers which come out in June, and are fuc- 
ceeded by comprefled bordered feeds which ripen in 
Auguft. 

xl G The 
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' The fecond fort grows naturally in marfhy "pUces in 
Germany. The leaves of this are much longer and 
cut into narrower fegments than thofe of the former 5 
the ftalks rife higher ; the umbels are larger, as are 
alfo the feeds. The whole plant abounds with a 
cauftic milky juice. 

Thefe plants arc preferved in botanic gardens for va- 
riety, but are rarely cultivated any where elle ; they 
are eafily propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
in autumn, and the plants afterward treated in the 
fame way as Angelica. 

SEMIFIST UL A R FLOWERS are fuch 
whole upper part tefembles a pipe cut off obliquely, 
as in Ariilolochia or Birthwort. 

SEMINAL LEAVES are thofe plain, foft, and 
Undivided leaves that fir ft (hoot forth from the great- 
er!: part of all fown feeds, which leaves are very dif- 
ferent from thofe which fucceed on the fame plant, in 
fize, figure, furfacc, 'arid pofition. 

A SEMINARY is a feed-plot which is adapted or 
fet apart for the fowing of feeds. Thefe are of dif- 
ferent natures arid magnitudes; according to the feve- 
ral plants intended to be raifed therein. If it be in- 
tended to raife foreft or fruit-trees, it muft be propor- 
tionally large to the quantity of trees defigned, and 
the foil fliould , be carefully adapted to the various 
forts of trees. Without fuch a place as this every 
gentleman is obliged to buy, at every turn, whatever 
trees he .may want to repair the lofles he may fuftain 
in his orchard, wildernefs, or larger plantations, fo 
that the ncceflity of fuch a fpot of ground will eafily 
be perceived by every one j but, as I have already 
given directions for preparing the foil, and fowing 
the feeds in fuch a Seminary, under the article of 
Nursery, I (hall not repeat it in this place, but refer 
the reader to that article. 

It is alfo as necefiary for the fupport of a curidus 
flower-garden, to have a fpot of ground fet apart for 
the fowing of all forts of feeds of choice flowers 5 in 
order to obtain new varieties, which is the only me- 
thod to have a fine collection of valuable flowers, as 
alio for the fowing of all forts of biennial plants to 
fucceed thofe which decay in the flower-garden, by 
which means the borders may be annually replenilh- 
bd, which, without fuch a Seminary^ could not be fo 
well done. 

This Seminary fhould be fltuated at fo me di (lance from 
the houfe, and be entirely clofed either with a hedge, 
wall, or pale, and kept under lock and key, that all 
vermin may be kept out, and that it may not be ex- 
pofed to all comers and goers, who many times do I 
mifchief before they are aware of it. As to the filia- 
tion, foil, and manner of preparing the ground, it 
has been already mentioned under the article of Nur- 
sery, and the particular account of raifmg each fort 
of plant being directed under their proper heads, it 
would be needlefs to repeat it here. 

SEMINIFEROUS. Bearing or producing feed. 

SEMPERVIVUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 53S. Sedi 
fpecies. Tourn.Inft. R. H. 262. tab. 140. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a concave permanent empalement cut into 
maty acute fegments ; it has ten oblong, fpear-fhaped, 
pointed petals a little longer than the empalement, and 
twelve or more narrow nwl-Jbaped flamina terminated by 
roundifh fttmmits ; it has twelve germen placed circularly ', 
fitting upon fo many ftyles which fpread out, and are crown- 
ed by acute ftigmas. The germen afterward become fo many 
Jhort comprejjed cdpfules, pointed on the cutftde, and open 
on the inftde, filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Linnseus's eleventh clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have twelve (lamina and many flyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Sempervivum {TetJcrum) foliis ciliatis, propaginibus 
patentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. Houfeleek with hairy- 
edged leaves, and fpreading offsets. .Sedum majus vul- 
gare. C. B. P. 283. Common large Houfeleek. . 

a. Sempervivum (Globiferum) foliis ciliatis, propagi- 
nibus globofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464, Houfeleek with 



hairy-edged leaves* whofe offsets are globular. Sedum 
majus vulgari fimile, globulis decidentibus. Mor. 
Hift. 3, p. 472. Greater Houfeleek refembling the com- 
mon, and having globular offsets which fall off 

3. Sempervivum {Montanum) foliis ciliatis, propagini- 
bus patulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 665. Houfeleek with hairy 
edges and fpreading offsets. Sedum montanum majus 
foliis non dentatis, floribus rubentibus. C.B.P. 283. 
Greater Mountain Houfeleek whofe leaves are not indented, 
and having red flowers. 

4. Sempervivum (Arachnoidemri) foliis pilis intertextis, 
propaginibus globofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 465. Houfeleek 
with threads from leaf to leaf, and globular offsets. 
Sedum montanum tomentofum. C.B.P. 284. Wool- 
ly Mountain Houfeleek, commonly called Cobweb Sedum. 

5. SeMpErvivum (Arboreum) caule arborefcente lxvi 
ramofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. Houfeleek with a fmooth, 
tree-like, branching ftalk. Sedum majus arborefcens. 
J. B. 3. 686. Greater Tree Houfeleek. 

6. Sempervivum {Canarienfe) caule foliorum ruderibus 
lacero, foliis retufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. Houfeleek 
with ftalks torn by the rudiments of the leaves, and blunt- 
pointed [eaves. Sedum Canarinum, foliis omnium 
maximis. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 189. Canary Houfeleek 
with the largeft leaves. 

7. Sempervivum (Africanum) foliorum marginibus fer- 
rato-dentatis, propaginibus patulis. Houfeleek with 
leaves whofe borders are indented like a faw, and fpread- 
ing offsets. Sedum Afrum montanum, foliis fubro- 
tundis, dentibus albis ferratis confertim natis. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. 1. p. 286. African Mountain Houfeleek, with 
romdifi, indented, fawed leaves, having white edges. 
The firft fort is our common Houfeleek, which is 
fecn in every part of England growing on the tops 
of houfes and walls, but is not a native of this coun- 
try it- has many thick fucculent leaves fet together 
in a round form ; they are convex on their outfidc 
and plain within, fliarp -pointed, and their borders 
are let with Ihort fine hairs. The leaves fpread open, 
and lie clofe to the earth in which they grow, fend- 
ing out on every fide offsets of the fame form. From 
the center of thefe heads arifes the flower-ftalk which 
is about a foot high, fucculent and round, of a red- 
dim colour, and is garniflied at bottom with a few 
narrow leaves the upper part of the ftalk divides 
into two or three parts, each fuftaining a fpike or 
•range of flowers which are re flexed. The flowers arc 
compofed of feveral petals which ipread open, and 
end in acute points they are red, and in the center 
is fltuated the crown or germen which are placed cir- 
cularly, arid, after the petals are fallen off, theyfwcll 
and become fo many horned capfules filled with fmall 
fe*\ls. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 

This plant is eafily propagated by offsets, which the 

plants put out in plenty on every fide. If thefe are 

planted in mud or ftrong earth placed on a building 

or old wall, they will thrive without farther care. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the northern 

parts of Europe. The leaves of this fort are much 

narrower, and the heads are fu mifhed with a greater 

number of leaves than thofe of the former, which 

grow more compact, and are clofely fet on their 

edges with hairs. The offsets of this are globular, 

their leaves turning inward at the top, and lie clofc 

over each other ; thefe are thrown off from between 

the larger heads, and falling on the ground take root, 

whereby it propagates very faft. The flower-ftalks of 

this are fmaller, and do not rife fo high as thofe of 

the former, and the flowers are of a paler colour. 

The third fort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 

mountains ; this greatly refembles the firft, but the 

leaves are fmaller and have no indentures on their 

edges ; the offsets of this fort fpread out from the 

fide of the older heads, and their leaves are more open 

and expanded. Out of the center of the crown comes 

forth the flower-ftalk, which rifes nine or ten inches 

high, garnilhed below with fome narrow leaves-, the 

upper part is divided into three or four branches, 

which are clofely furnifhed with deep red flowers, com- 
pofed 
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poled of twelve ftar-pointed pointals, fet round the 
circle or germen, which is attended by twenty-four 
ftamina terminated by purple fumtnits. This flowers 
at the fame time with the fir ft fort. 
The fourth fort grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains this has much fhorter and nar- 
rower leaves than either of the former. The heads 
are fmall and very compact \ the leaves are gray, 
fharp-pointed, and have (lender white threads crofling 
from one to the other, interfering each other in va- 
rious manners, fo as in Tome meafure to reprefent a 
fpider's web. The flower-italics rife about fix inches 
high, they are fucculent, round, and garnifhed with 
awl-fhaped fucculent leaves placed alternately 5 the 
upper part of the ftalk divides into two or three 
branches, upon each of which is a fingle row of flow- 
ers ranged on one fide above each other, compofed of 
eight fpear-thaped petals, of a bright red colour, with 
a deep red line running longitudinally in the middle ; 
thefe fpread open in form of. a ftar, and * in the center 
is fituated the crown or germen of an herbaceous co- 
lour, furrounded by fixteen purple ftamina which are 
erect and fpread in g, terminated by yellow fummits. 
This fort flowers in June and July. I 
All the above-mentioned forts are extremely hardy, I 
and propagate very faft by offsets ; they love a dry 
foil, lb are very proper to plant in rock- work, where I 
they will thrive better than in the full ground, and I 
they want no care; for when they are once fixed, they 
will propagate and fpread faft enough, fo that the lar- I 
ger forts may require to be annually reduced to keep 
them within proper compafs. When any of thefe 
heads flower, they die foon after, but the offsets foon 
fupply their place. 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and alio in Portugal ; the old walls about 
Lifbon are covered with this plant. This rifes with 
a flefliy fmooth ftalk eight or ten feet high, dividing 
into many branches, which are terminated by round I 
heads or clutters of leaves lying over each other like 
the petals of a double Rofe; they are fucculent and 
fpear-fhaped, of a bright green, and have very fmall 
indentures on their edges like the teeth of a very fine 
faw. The ftalks are marked with the vefliges of the 
fallen leaves, and have a light brown bark ; the 
flowers rife from the center of the heads, forming a 
large pyramidal fpike ; they are of a bright yellow 
colour, and the petals fpread open like the points' of 
a ftar the other parts are like thofe of the other 
fpecies. This fore generally flowers in autumn or 
winter, and the flowers continue long in beauty, dur- 
ing which time they make a fine appearance. 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, 
which is much efteemed by the curious ; this was 
obtained by a branch which had been acciden- 
tally broken from a plant of the plain kind at \ 
Badmington, the feat of his Grace the Puke of Beau- 
fort, which, after having laid fome time, was, planted, 
and when the young leaves pulhed out, they were 
variegated. Thefe plants are eafily propagated by 
cutting off the branches, which, when planted, foon 
put out roots •, thefe mould be laid in a dry place for 
a week before they are planted, that the bottom may 
be healed over, otherwife they are apt to rot, efpc- 
cially if they have much wet. • When the cuttings 
are planted in pots, they fhould be placed in a fhady 
ikuation, and muft have but little wet, and if they 
arc planted in a lhady border, they will require no 
water, for the moifture of the ground will be fuffici- 
ent for them. Some years paft thefe plants were ten- 
derly treated ; their cuttings were put into a hot-bed 
to forward their putting out roots, and in winter the 
plants were kept in ftoves, but later experience lias 
taught us that they will thrive better with hardier 
treatment \ for, if they are protected from froft and 
wet in winter, and have a good fhare of air in mild 
weather, they will thrive better, and flower oftener 
than when they are tenderly nurfed. I have fre- 
quently fcen the branches of thefe plants, which 

have been accidentally broken off and fallen on the 
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ground, put out roots as they have laid, and have 

made good planes. The fort with' ftriped leaves is 

tenderer than the other, and more impatient of wet 
in winter. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands ; 
this feldom rifes high, unlefs the plants are drawn up 
by tender management. The ftalk is thick and rug- 
ged, chiefly occafioned by the veftiges of the decay- 
. ed leaves ; it feldom rifes above a foot and a half 
high, fupporting at the top one very large crown of 
leaves, dilpofed circularly like a full-blown double 
Rofe. The leaves are large, and end in obtufe 
points which are a little incurved 5 they are fucculent, 
foft to the touch, and pliable. The flower-ftalk 
comes out of the center, and rifes near two feet high, 
branching out from the bottom, fo as to form a re- 
gular pyramid of flowers, which are of an herbaceous 
colour, and fhaped like thofe of the other fpecies ; 
they appear in June and July, and are fucceeded by 
horned capfules filled with fmall feeds which ripen 
late in autumn or winter, and then the plant dies. 
This is propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
foon after it is ripe in pots filled with light fandy 
earth, covering them over very lightly with the fame 
earth. Thefe pots fhould be placed under a common 
frame to keep out the froft, but fliould be cxpofed 
to the open air at all times in mild weather \ here the 
pots may remain till the fpring, when the danger of 
hard frofts is over, and then they fhould be remov- 
ed to a fituation where they may have only the morn- 
ing fun, and in dry weather the earth fliould be wa- 
tered gently. This will foon bring up the plants, 
which muft be kept clean from weeds, and, when 
they are fit to remove, they fhould be planted in pots 
filled with light loamy earth, and placed in the fhade 
till they have taken new root ; then they may be 
placed with other hardy fucculent plants in a flicker- 
ed fituation for the fummer, and if in winter they 
are placed in a frame where they may be protected 
from hard froft, and enjoy the free air in mild wea- 
ther, they will thrive better than with tender treat- 
ment. 

The feventh fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is a very low plant, whofe heads fpread 
clofe on the ground j they are much fmaller than 
thofe of the common Houfeleek. The leaves have 
white edges, which are indented like the teeth of a 
faw •* they fprcad open flat ; the flowers are produced 
in loofe panicles upon naked foot-ftalks ; they are 
fmall and white, fo make but little appearance. 
This is propagated by offsets, which arc put out in 
plenty from the fides of the heads ; this mull be plant- 
ed in pots, fheltercd from the froft in winter, and in 
fummer placed in the open air with other hardy fuccu- 
lent plants. 

JEN EC IO. Tourn. Inft. R. H.456. tab. 260. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 8-7. [fo called from fenefcere, Lat. to 
wax old, becaufe in a hot climate or weather it foon 
fiourifhes, and grows old, and the feed afterward 
reprefents the head of old men. It is alfo called 
Erigeron from in the fpring,* v and yt^oLu* to wax 
old, becaufe it fiourifhes in winter, and become old 
in the fpring. It is alfo called Herba Pappa, becaufe 
its feeds are very downy.] Groundfel i in French, 

Senecon. 

The Characters are, 
"The flower is compofed of many hermaphrodite florets which 
form the di/k* and female half florets which make the 
border or rays ; thefe are included in one common cylindri- 
cal empalement which is rough* fcaly* and contratlcd 
above. The hermaphrodite florets are tubulous* funnel- 
fhaped* and cut into five parts at the brim* which are re- 
flexed •* they have five fmall hair-like ftamina connecled at 
the top* terminated by cylindrical fummits* and an oval 
germen covered with down* fituated under the petal* fup- 
porting a flender ftyle* crowned by two oblong revolving 
fligmas. The germen afterward turns to an oval feed* 
covered with down* inclofcd in the empalement. The 
female half florets* which form the rays are ftretched cut 
like a tongue* and are indented in three parts at the top. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, . which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
fruitful florets, and female half florets which are bar- 
ren. To this ^enus he has added feveral of Tourne- 
fort's fpecies ot Ragwort. 

We fhall not trouble the reader with the mention- 
ing thofe fpecies of this genus which are efteemed 
common weeds, fo are not cultivated in gardens, but 
confine ourfelves to thofe which are the moft valuable 
here. 

The Species are, 

1. Senecio {liter acifolius) corollis nudis, foliis amplexi- 
caulibus laceris, caule herbaceo ere&o. Hort. Upfal. 
261. Groundfel with naked petals, torn leaves embracing 
the ftalk, and an erecl herbaceous ftalk. Senecio Ame- 
ricanus altiffimus, maximo folio. Tourn. Inft. 456. 
*Tallcft American Groundfel with a very large leaf 

2. Senecio {Pfeudo China) corollis nudis, fcapo fubnu- 
do longiflimo. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 1 64. Groundfel with 
naked ftalks which are very long. Senecio Madrafpa- 
tanus, rapi folio, floribus maximis cujus radix a non- 
nullis China dicitur. Hort. Elth. 345. Groundfel of 
Madrafs, with a ST urnep leaf and a very large flower, 
whofe root is called China-root. 

3. Senecio {Aureus) corollis radiantibus, foliis crenatis, 
infimis cordatis petiolatis, fuperioribus pinnatifidis ly- 
ratis. Flor. Virg. 98. Groundfel with radiated flowers 
and crenated leaves, the lower ones of which are heart - 
fhaped and have foot-ftalks, but the upper lyre-Jhaped. and 
wing-pointed. 

4. Senecio {Ilaftulatus) corollis radiantibus, petiolis 
amplexicaulibus, pedunculis folio triplo longioribus, 
foliis pinnato-finuatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 1 64. Ground- 
fel with radiated flowers, foot-ftalks embracing the ftalks, 
foot ftalks to the flowers three times the length of the 
leaves, and winged finuated haves. Jacobasa Afra, pe- 
rennis vifcofa lutea, afplenii folio. Vaill. A<5t. 1720. 
African, perennial, yellow, clammy Ragwort y with a 
Splcenwort leaf 

5. Senecio {Elegant) corollis radiantibus, foliis pinnati- 
fidis xqualibus patentiflimis, rachi inferne anguftata. 
Hort. CHIT. 406. Groundfel with radiated flowers, wing- 
pointed leaves which are equal and fpreading, and the 
midrib below narrowed. Jacobasa Africana frutefcens, 
flore amplo purpureo elegantiflimo, fenecionis folio. 
Volk. Norimb. 225. Shrubby African Ragwort, with a 
large, elegant, purple flower, and a Groundfel leaf. 

6. Senecio {Abrotanifolius) corollis radiantibus, foliis 
pinnato-miltifidis linearibus, nudis acutis flcribus co- 
rymbofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 869. Groundfel with radi- 
ated flowers, and wing-pointed, multifid, linear leaves. 
J acoba?a foliis feridaccis, flore minore: Tourn. Inft. 
K. H:. 486. Ragwort with leaves like Giant Fennel, and 
a fmaller flower. 

7. Senecio {Paludofus) corollis radiantibus, foliis enfi- 
formibus acute ferratis fubtus fubvillofls, caule ftric- 
to. Lin. Sp. Plant. 870. Groundfel with radiated flow- 
ers, fword-Jhaped leaves which are acutely fawed, a lit- 
tle haity on their under fide, and a clofe ftalk. Jaco- 
basa paluftris aitiftima, foliis ferratis. Tourn. Inft. 
485. ^alleft Marfh Ragwort with fawed leaves, 

8. Senecio {Sarraeenicus) corollis radiantibus, floribus 
corymbofis, foliis lanceolatis ferratis glabriufcuiis. 

Hort. Upfal. 266. Groundfel with radiated flowers grow- 
ing in a corymbus % and fpear-fhaped, fawed, fmooth 
leaves, Jacobaca Alpina, foliis longioribus ferratis. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 485. Alpine RagviSort with longer 
fawed haves. 

9. Senecio (Altifllmus) corollis radiantibus, floribus co- 
rymbofis, foliis lanceolatis ferratis fern i amplexicauli- 
bus. Groundfel with radiated flowers growing in a corym- 
btts, and fpear-fhaped fawed haves half embracing the 
ftalks. Jacobasa pratenfis altiffima, Hmonii folio. 
Tourn. Inft. 485. Talleft Meadow Ragwort , with a Sea 
J.Mvender leaf. 

10. Senecio {Orientalis) corollis radiantibus, floribus 
corymbofis, foliis enfiformibus dentatis amplexicau- 
libus. Groundfel with radiated flowers growing in a co- 
rymbus 3 and fword-Jhaped indented leaves which embrace 
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the ftalks. Jacobasa Orientalis, latifoha aitiftima. 
Tourn. Cor. 36. Talleft Eaftern Ragwort with a broad 
leaf 

11. Senecio (Incanus) corollis radiantibus, foliis utrin- 
que tomentofis fubpinnatis laciniis fubdentatis, co- 
rymbo fubrotundo. Haller. Helv. 731. Groundfel with 
radiated flowers, half-winged leaves which are downy en 
both fides, figments which are fomewhat indented, and a 
roundifh corymbusof flowers. Chryfanthemum Alpinum 
incanum, foliis laciniatis. C. B. P. 133. Alpine, hoary , 
Com Mary gold with ait haves. 

12. Senecio {Rigidus) corollis radiantibus, fpatulaceis 
repandis amplexicaulibus fcabris erofis, caule frutico- 
fo. Hort. ClifF. 406. Groundfel with radiated flowers 
fpatuU-fhaped, rough-pointed, fawed haves, embracing 
the ftalks, which are fhrubby. Jacobaca Africana fru- 
tefcens, foliis rigidis & hirfutis. Hort. Amft. 2. p. 
149. Shrubby African Ragwort, with ftiff and haby 
haves. 

13. Senecio (Ilicifolius) corollis radiantibus, foliis fa- 
gittatis amplexicaulibus dentatis, caule fruticofo. 
Vir. ClifF. 84. Groundfel with radiated flowers, and 
arrow -pointed indented leaves embracing the ftalks, which 
are fhrubby. Jacobasa Africana frutefcens, foliis in- 
cifis & fubtus cinereis. Com. Rar. Plant. 42. African 
fhrubby Ragwort y with cut leaves, which are gray on their 
under fide. 

14. Senecio {Halamifolius) corollis radiantibus, foliis 
obovatis carnofis fubdentatis, caule fruticofo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 871. Groundfel with radiated flowers, oval 
ftefhy leaves which are fomewhat indented, and a Jhrubby 
ftalk. ^ Doria Africana arborefcens foliis crafiis & fur- 
culentis atriplicem referentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 98. 
African tree-likeDoria, with thick and fuccuhnt leaves like 
Atriplex. 

The firft fort grows naturally in North America 5 this 
is an annual plant The ftalk is round, channelled, 
and hairy ; it rifes three feet high, and is garnifhed 
with torn leaves which embrace the ftalks with their 
bafc ; the flowers are produced in a fort of umbel on 
the top of the ftalks, and are compofed of florets 
having no rays; they are of a dirty white, and are 
fucceeded by oblong feeds crowned with a long down. 
This plant is preferved in fome botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety, but has very little beauty. • The 
feeds of this mull be fown upon a hot-bed in the 
fpring, and when the plants are come up fit to remove, 
they Ihould be tranfplanted to another hot-bed to bring 
them forward, and afterward they may be planted in 
a warm border, where they will flower in July, and 
their feeds will ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally at Madrafs ; thu 
hath a perennial root, which has been fuppofed to be 
the China-root, but is now generally believed to be 
a lpurious kind. The roots are compofed of fome 
thick flelhy tubers, fending out many fibres on every 
fide, from which come out fome large cut leaves fhap- 
ed like thofe of the Turnep, but are fmooth. The 
flower-ftalk is flender, almoft naked, and rifes a foot 
and a half high, fuftaining at the top a few yellow 
flowers, compofed of feveral hermaphrodite florets, 
having no rays or borders ; thefe are fucceeded by 
oval feeds crowned with down, but they rarely ripen 
in England. 

This fort is tender, fo will not thrive in this country, 
unlcfs it is kept in a warm ftove ; it is propagated by 
parting of the roots in the fpring. The offsets Ihould 
be planted in pots filled with light kitchen-garden 
earth, and fhould then be plunged into the tan- bed in 
the ftove, and treated in the fame way as other tender 
exotics. 

The third fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which come out many 
roundifh leaves upon long, flender, hairy foot-ftalks ^ 
they are about an inch and a half over each way 
they are of a purplifh colour on their under fide, and 
are crenated on their edges. The ftalks rife near two 
feet high, and are garnifhed with a few leaves which 
are indented on each fide in form of a lyre. The up- 
per pare of the ftalk divides into feveral flender long 

foot- 
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foot : ftalks, each fuftairiing one erect flower compos- 
ed of feveral hermaphrodite florets in the center, and 
a few female florets from the rays or border. They 
are yellow, and appear in June and July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn, . which are crowned with down. 
It is propagated by offsets, which come out in plenty 
from the root ; thefe may be feparated in autumn, 
and planted in an eafl border of loamy earth, allowing 
each plant two feet room to fpread. When they have 
taken new root, they will require no other care but 
to keep them clean from weeds. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Africa ; this hath 
an herbaceous perennial ftalk, which branches out at 
the bottom, and rifes about two feet and a half high, 
'garnifhed at bottom with narrow leaves, which are 
feven or eight inches long, finuated on the tides 5 
lb as to refemble winged leaves, and are alfo in- 
dented. The upper leaves are fmaller, and embrace 
the ftalks ; they are very clammy, and ftick to the 
ringers on being handled •, the upper part of the ftalk 
divides into feveral very long foot-ftalks, each fuftain- 
ing one yellow radiated flower. Thefe plants conti- 
nue in flower moft part of the fummer, and the feeds 
fomet iines ripen in autumn. 

This is propagated by cutting off the fide fhoots in 
any of the fummer months, and planting them in a 
fhady border, where in five or fix weeks they will take 
root, and may then be taken up and planted in pots, 
placing them in the fhadc till they have new roots •, 
then they may be removed to an open fituation, ob- 
ferving to water them duly in dry weather, and in 
winter they mud be placed under a frame, where they 
may be fcreened from hard froft, for they will not 
live abroad through the year here. 
The fifth lbrt grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope 5 it is an annual plant, which hath many herba- 
ceous branching llalks that rife near three feet high, 
garnifhed with equal wing-pointed leaves which fpread 
fiat. The flowers are produced in bunches on the top 
of the ftalks j they are large and radiated, the border 
or rays being of a beautiful purple colour, and the 
middle or diflc yellow. Thefe plants flower from July 
till the froft flops them, and make a fine appearance. 
The feeds ripen in autumn, which, if permitted to 
fcatter, there will be plenty of plants rife the fpring 
following without care ; they may be alfo fown upon 
a bed of earth in the fpring, and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they may - be tranfplanted about the 
borders of the flower-garden. If fome of the plants 
are planted in pots and houfed in winter, they may 
be preferved till fpring. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Pyre- 
nees; this hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk. 
The root is compofed of a great number of long flen- 
de~ fibres which ftrike deep in the ground, and fpread 
ony.very fide ; the ftalks rife two feet high, and be- 
come a little ligneous in autumn ; they are garnifhed 
their whole length with very narrow wing-pointed 
leaves, refembling thofe of Hogs Fennel ; the flowers 
are produced in bunches on the top of the ftalks 
they arc yellow, and have rays or borders refembling 
thofe of the other fpecies. This fort flowers in June 
and July, and: the feeds ripen in autumn. 
It is propagated by feeds, which mould be fown up- 
on a bed of loamy earth, where it is expofed only 
to the morning: fun, where the plants will rife better 
than in a warmer fituation. When the plants are fit 
to remove, they may be tranfplanted on a fhady bor- 
der^ where they may remain till autumn, obferving 
to keep them clear from weeds all the fummer ; then 
they mould be tranfplanted to the places where they 
are to remain. The following fummer the plants will 
flower and produce ripe feeds, and the roots will 
continue, if they are in a fhady fituation and a loamy 
foil. 

The feventh fort grows naturally about Paris, by the 
fides of waters and in moift meadows. The root is 
perennial ; the ftalks rife three or four feet high, are 
dole channelled, and garnifhed with fword-fhaped 
leaves, five or fix inches long and one broad, which j 
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are fharply fawed on their edges, and are hairy on 
their under fide. The upper part of the ftalk divides 
into feveral flender foot-ftalks, fuftaining yellow radi- 
ated flowers which appear in June and July, and the 

feeds ripen in autumn, foon after which the ftalks de- 
cay to the root. 

The eighth fort grows naturally on the Helvetian 
mountains, and is fome times found growing in low 
marfhy places in the Ifle of Ely ; this hath a creeping 
root, by which it propagates and fpreads wide where- 
cver it is once eftablifhed. The ftalks of this rife four 
feet high, and are garnifhed with fmooth fpear-fhaped 
leaves five inches long, and one and a quarter broad ; 
they are fawed on their edges, and placed alternate. 
The flowers are yellow, radiated, and produced in a 
fort of corymb us on the top of the ftalk *, thefe come 
out in July, and are fucceeded by feeds having down, 
which ripen in autumn. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in France j this hath 
fome refemblance of the eighth, but the root does 
not creep like that. The leaves are fhorter, and the 
ferratures on their edges are very fmall ; they em- 
brace the flalks with their bafe, and end in fharper 
points. The flowers are produced in larger and loofer 
bunches on the top of the ftalk, are" of a paler yellow 
colour than thofe of the former, and appear about 
the fame time. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Levant, where it 
was difcovcred by Dr. Tourncfort, who lent the feeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris ; this hath a perennial ' 
root and an annual ftalk. The lower leaves are a foot 
long, four inches broad in the middle, and fome what 
fhaped like a fey mi tar, the midrib being curved out- 
ward toward the point ; they are fmooth, and flightly 
indented on their edges. The ftalk rifes four feet 
high, and is garnifhed with leaves growing fmaller all 
the whole length, which embrace it half round with 
their bafe ; at the top of the ftalk the flowers arc pro- 
duced in a compact corymbus ; they are of a deep yel- 
low, and have rays like thofe of the former forts, 
which appear about the fame time. 
Thefe forts are eafily propagated by feeds or parting 
of their roots i the latter is generally prac*iifed when 
the plant is once obtained, as that is the moft expe- 
ditious method, efpecially for the eighth fort, whole 
foots are apt to fpread and incrcafe too faft where 
they are not confined. The beft time to tranfplant 
and divide thefe roots is in autumn, when their ftalks 
decay, that they may get good root before the fpring. 
Thefe plants are too large for fmall gardens, Jb are 
proper furniture for large borders, in sxtenfive gar- 
dens, or to plant on the fides of woods, where they 
may be allowed room, for they fhould have at lcaft 
four feet allowed to each. When thefe are intermixed 
with other tall growing plants in fuch places, they 
will add to the variety. 

If they are propagated by feeds, they fhould be fown 
on a fhady border in the fpring, obferving, if the fea- 
lon proves dry, to water the ground from time to time, 
which will bring up .the plants ; thefe muft be kept 
clean from weeds, and when they are fit to remove, 
they Ihould be tranfplanted into beds at a foot diftance, 
where they may remain till autumn, and then they 
Ihould be tranfplanted to the places where they are to 
ftand for flowering. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this 
is a perennial plant of low growth. The ftalks feldom 
rife a foot high ; the whole plant is covered with a 
very white hoary down ; the leaves are winged and 
indented 5 the flowers are collected into a dole round 
corymbus on the top of the ftalk ; they are of a gold 
colour, and are radiated thefe appear in June, but 
are rarely fucceeded by good feeds in England: 
It is propagated by flipping off the heads in the fpring, 
and planting them in a bed of loamy earth in a 
fhady fituation, where they will put out roots, and 
may afterward be tranfplanted into an eaft border, 
where they may have the morning fun only, for this 
plant loves a gentle loamy foil, and a fituation not too 
much expofed to the fun. The plant having fine 
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hoary leaves, will make a pretty diverfi ty when inter- 
mixed with other plants ; and^ as it requires but little 
culture, and takes up but little room, they defcrve a 
place in fmall gardens. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope this rifes with a fbrubby branching ftalk fix 
or feven feet high, which is clofely garni Ihcd with 
rough leaves, whole bafe embrace the ftalks ; thofe 
on the lower part are four inches long, . and an inch 
and a half broad, but they gradually diminifli in their 
fize to the top ; they are It iff, hairy, and of a dark 
green, oblong, heart-fhaped, and indented on their 
edges. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches ; they are radiated, and of a bright yellow 
colour. This plant continues flowering great part of 
the fummer, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; this hath a very branching fhrubby 
ftalk, which rifes four or five feet high, fending out 
branches irregularly on every fide, garniflied with ftifF 
leaves, whofe bale embraces the ftalks •, they are ir- 
regular in their figure, about three inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, deeply cue on their 
edges, and of a gray colour on their under fide. The 
Mowers grow in loofe bunches at the end of the 
branches, are radiated, and of a pale yellow colour. 
This fort Mowers great part of fu miner, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; this has a flirubby ftalk which rifes fe- 
ven or eight feet high, lending out branches on every 
fide the whole length, which are garniflied with oblong 
oval leaves indented on their edges ; they are about 
two inches and a half long, and almoft two broad, 
flefhy and hoary. The flowers are produced in loofe 
bunches at the extremity of the branches, almoft in 
form of an umbel ; they arc radiated, and of a pale 
yellow colour. This lbrt flowers in July and Au- 
guft, but rarely produces good feeds here. 
The three forts laft mentioned are too tender to live 
in the open air through the winter in England, but 
are fo hardy as to only require protection from hard 
frofts ; fo if they are kept in pots and placed either 
under a frame inwinter, or in a common grcen-houle 
with other hardy kinds of plants, which require a 
large fhare of air in mild weather, and only require 
to be fcrecned from hard froft, they may be pre- 
served in England. They arc all cafily propagated 
by feeds or cuttings, but the latter being the 
moft expeditious method is generally pra&ifed 
here. If the cuttings arc planted in a lhady border 
during any of the fummcr months,' they will readily 
take root, and then they mould be taken up with 
balls of earth to their roots, and each planted in a fe- 
parate pot filled v/ith good kitchen-garden earth, and 
placed in the fliade till they have taken new root; 
then they may be removed to a more open fituation, 
where tiiey may remain till there is danger of fharp 
froft, when they fhould be removed into flicker, and 
treated in the fame way as other hardy kinds of green- 
houfe plants. 

If thele plants are propagated by feeds, they mould 
be fown on a bed of frefh earth, expofed only to the 
morning fun the beginning of April, obferving in 
dry weather to moilten the ground now and then, 
which will forward the vegetation of the feeds. When 
the plants come up, they muft be kept clean from 
weeds till they are fit to remove, when they fhould 
be planted in pots, and treated in the fame way as 
thofe railed from cuttings. 
SENNA. Tourn. Lift. R. H. 6*18. tab. 390. Caffia. 
Lin. Gen. 461. [fo called from fana, Lat. healthy, 
becaufe its leaves reftore health.] Senna. 
The Characters are, 

The flower has an empalcmcnt of five concave leaves ; it 
has five routtdijb concave petals 'which fpread open, and 
ten dccVning ftamina, terminated by oblong arched fum- 
' wits, The germcn is roundijh and comprejfed, fupporting 
a fbort ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a plains round/fb, cor.ipreffcd pod, a 
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little incurved* having two cells divided by an intermediate 
partition, each containing one or two cblong-pointed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linriasus's tenth clafs, where he has joined it to the 
genus of Caffia; this fection contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Senna (Alexandrina) foliolis quadrijugatis lanceola- 
tis acutis. Senna with four pair of fpear-fbaped pointed 
lobes to the leaves. Senna Alexandrina five foliis acutis. 
C. B. P. Alexandrian Senna with acute leaves. 

2. Sen:;a {Italica) foliolis quinquejugatis cordatis obtu- 
fis. Senna with five pair of lobes to the leaves* which 
are heart-fhaped and obtufe. Senna Italica five foliis 
obtufis. C. B. P. 397. Italian Senna with obtufe leaves. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Egypt ; this is an 
annual plant, which rifes with an upright branching 
ftalk about a foot high, garni fhed with winged leaves, 
compofed of four pair of fmall fpear lhaped lobes, 
ending in acute points. The flowers are produced in 
loofe bunches at the top of the ftalk ; they are yellow, 
compofed of five round iih concave petals, with ten 
ftamina in the center furrounding the ftyle ; after the 
flower is paft, the germcn turns to a roundifh gib- 
bous pod having two cells, each containing one or two 
oblong feeds. The leaves of this fort are ufed in 
medicine, and are commonly known in the fhops by 
the title of Senna ; thefe are annually imported from 
Alexandria, which occafioned the title of Alexandri- 
na being added to it. This plant is propagated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown early in the fpring upon 
a good hot- bed ; and when the plants are come up, 
and are ftrong enough to tranfplant, they fhould be 
each planted in a fmall pot rilled with light rich 

• earth, and plunged into a frefh hot-bed, fhading 
them -from the fun till they have taken new root, af- 
ter which they muft be treated in the fame way as 
the moft tender exotics ; for as this is an annual 
plant, nnlcfs they are brought forward in the fpring, 
they will not flower in this country ; therefore they 
muft be conftantly kept in the hot-bed all the fum- 
mer, obferving to admit plenty of air in warm wea- 
ther 5 by which method 1 have frequently had thefe 
plants in flower, but it is very rare that they perfect 
their feeds in England. 

If the feeds of this plant were fent to South Carolina, 
the plants might be propagated there,.foas tofurnifh 
plenty of the leaves tq fupply the consumption of 
Great- Britain. 

In the Weft-Indies, the inhabitants make ufe of the 
leaves of feveral fpecies of Caffia inftead of this 
plant, and alio thofe of the Poinciana, or Flower- 
fence, which is frequently by them called the true 
Senna. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in India, from 
whence I have received the feeds j for although it is 
called Italian, yet the plant does not grow there na- 
turally. This is alfb an annual plant, rifing with a 
branching ftalk a foot and a half high ; the leaves are 
winged, each having five pair of heart- fliaped lobes 
which are inverted, the point joining the branches, 
and the obtufe part is upward •, they are of a fea- 
green colour, and of a thick confiftencc. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches ; they are 
fhaped like thofe of the firft fort, but are larger, and 
of a brighter yellow colour. If the plants arc brought 
forward early in the fpring, they will flower in July, 
and by fo doing good feeds may be obtained here. 
This fort is propagated in the fame way as the firft, 
and the plants require the fame treatment. 
The leaves of this fort have been fometimes ufed in 
medicine, but they are not efteemed equal in quality 
with thofe of the firft. 

SENNA THE BLADDER. See Colutea. 

SENNA THE SCORPION: See Emerus. 

SENSIBLE PLANT. See Mimosa. 

SEPTIFOLIOUS PLANTS, are fuch as have 
juft feven leaves. 

SERAPIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 903. Helleborine. 
Toutin. Inft. R. H. 436. tab. 249. Baftard Hellebore. 

The 
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The Characters are, 
« It has a Jingle ftalk ; the Jhcath of the flower is at a 
diftance. The germen fuftains the flower which has no 
empalemcnt, but has five oblong oval petals which are 
fpreading, but clofe at the top. The neclarium is the 
length of the petal, hollowed at the bafe, oval* and gib- 
bous below i cut into three- points, the middle being heart- 
Jhapcd and obtufe, the others are acute. The flower has 
two fljort ftamina fitting upon the point al, terminated by 
erccl fummits placed under the upper lip of the necla- 
rium, and an oblcng contorted germen Jituatcd under the 
flower, the ftyle growing to the upper lip of the necla- 
rium, crowned by an obfolete ftigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes an oval, obtufc, three-cornered capfule, 
armed with three keels, opening with a valve under each, 
having one cell filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion 
of Linnceus's twentieth clals, which includes thofc 
plants whofe flowers have but two ftamina which are 
connected to the ftyle. 
The Speoes are, 

Serapias (Helleborine) bulbis fibrofis floribus ereclis 
bractea brevioribus. Serapias with fibrous bulbs, and 
ereel flowers withfljort braclea. Helleborine montana 
latifolia. C. B. P. 1 8 6. Broad-leaved, Mountain, Baf- 
tard Hellebore. 

2. Serapias {Damafonium) bulbis fibrofis, pctalis nec- 
tario longioribus obtufis, foliis lanceolatis nervofis. 
Serapias with fibrous bulbs, obtufc petals which are longer 
than the neclarium, and veined fpear-Jhaped leaves. Hel- 
leborine florc albo vel Damafonium montanum latifo- 
lium. C B. P. 1 8 j. Baftard Hellebore with a white 
flower, or broad-leaved Mountain Damafonium. 

3. Serapias (Paluflrc) bulbis fibrofis. Serapias with fi- 
brous bulbs, reflexed petals, the lip of the neclarium ob- 
tufc, and fword-Jhapcd veined leaves. Helleborine an- 
guftifolia paluftris, five pratenfis. C. B. P. 1S7. Nar- 
row-leaved Marjh, or Meadow Baftard Hellebore. 

4. Serapias {Latif olium) bulbis fibrofis, neftari labio 
quinquefido claufo, foliis lanceolatis nervofis amplexi- 
caulibus. Serapias with fibrous bulbs, the lip of the nec- 
tarium cut into five parts clofed, and fpear-fljaped veined 
leaves embracing the ftalks. Helleborine latifolia, fiorc 
albo claufo. Raii Syn. 2. 242. Broad-leaved Baftard 
Hellebore, with a white clofed fiowcr. 
There are foine other fpecies of this genus which 
grow naturally in Great-Britain and Ireland, but as I 
have not had the good fortune to meet with them, fo 
I fhall not trouble the reader with an imperfect, ac- 
count of them from books : there are alfo a greater 
number of them which grow naturally in the Weft- 
Indies, of which I have f.implcs in iny collection ; 
but having never fecn any growing plants of them, I 
fhall not infert them here. 

The firft fort grows naturally in woods and fliady 
places in many parts of England ; the roots arc com- 
pofed of many thick flefhy fibres, from which arife a 
tingle ftalk a foot high, which is jointed ; it is gar- 
nifhed at each joint with one veined leaf, thofe on 
the lower part of the ftalk are oval, but thofe above 
are fpear-fhaped, ending in acute points ; they em- 
brace the ftalks at their bafe. The ftalk is adorned 
with flowers toward the top, which have fome rcfem- 
blance to thofe of Orchis ; they are compofed of two 
whitifh, and three herbaceous petals, which expand ; 
- and in the middle appears the necrarium, which has 
a refemblance of a difboweled body of a fly, of apur- 
plifh colour. Under the flower is fituated a channelled 
oblong head, which .after the flower is pair, fwells 
and becomes a feed-vefTel filled with very fmall feeds. 
This flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Stoken Church 
woods in Oxfordfhire, and in feveral parts of Weft- 
moreland and Lancafhire. This hath flelhy fibrous 
roots, not quite fo thick as thofe of the former ; the 
ftalks rife more than a foot high, and are garnifhed 
with fpear-fhaped veined leaves, ending in acute 
points •, they are three inches long and one 4 broad, 
of a lucid green, and fit clofe to the ftalk. The 
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flowers are difpofed alternately on the upper part of 
the ftalk ; they are white, and have three outer pe- 
tals which are large, and two fmaller within ; in the 
center is fituated the gaping neftarium, which appeafs 
to have two wings. This fort flowers about the fame 
time as the former. 

The third fore grows naturally in marfhy woods in 
many parts of England 5 this hath a flelhy fibrous 
root, from which arife a fingle ftalk a foot and a 
half high, garnifhed at bottom with fword-fhaped 
veined leaves, four inches long and one broad, em- 
bracing the ftalk with their bafe, ending in acute 
points. The upper part of the ftalk is garnifhed with 
faded purplifh-coloured flowers,' difpofed in a loofc 
fpike ; they have five petals, inclofing a large necla- 
rium hkc the body of a fly, with a yellowifh head 
ftnped with purple and a white body ; the lip which 
hangs down, is white and fringed on the edge. This 
fort flowers in July. 

The fourth fort was difcovercd firft in Hertford {hire* 
but fince it has been found growing in many other 
places. The root of this is compofed of fiefhy fibres ; 
the ftalks rife more than a foot high, and are gar- 
nifhed with fpear-lhaped veined leaves, which cm- 
brace the ftalks with their bafe. The ftalk is termi- 
nated by a loofe fpike of white flowers, compofed of 
five petals, and a large five-pointed neclarium which 
isfhut; the germen is oblong and channelled ; this 
afterward becomes a capfule of the fame form, filled 
with fmall feeds. It flowers in July. 
Thefe plants are rarely kept in gardens, and being 
difficult to propagate, there are few who have at- 
tempted to keep them in gardens. They may be 
taken up from the places where they naturally grow, 
when their leaves begin to decay, and planted in a 
fliady moift place, where they will thrive and flower. 
S E RJ AN I A. See Paullinia. 

SERPENT ARIA. See Aristolochia. - 

SERPYLLUM. See Thymus. 

SERRATULA. Dillen. Nov. Gen. 8. Lin. Gem 
PJant. 831. Jacca. Tourn. Inft. R. II. 444. Saw- 
wort. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are compofed of many hermaphrodite florets* 
contained in one common cylindrical empalemcnt, which is 
bellied, and the fcalcs are fpear-Jhapcd, ending in acute 
points. The hermaphrodite florets are equal, funnclfhapcd, 
and of one petal The tube is inflexed, the brim is bellied* 
and cut into five points \ they have each five floor t hair- 
like ftamina 'terminated by cylindrical fummits, and an 
oval-crowned germen, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned 
by two oblong reflexed ftigmas. The germen afterward 
turns to a vertical, oval, fingle feed, crowned with down 9 
which ripens in the empalemcnt. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
' JLinnasus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers are compofed of fruitful florets, and 
the ftamina are connected to the ftyle. 

The Species are, 
Serratula {Tinbloria) foliis pinnatifidis, pinna ter- 
minal! maxima. Hort. Cliff. 391. Saw-wort with 
wing-pointed leaves, whofe end lobe is the largcft. Serra- 
tula. C. B. P. 235. Common Saw-wort. 
Serratula {Altiflima) foliis lanceolato-oblongis fer- 
ratis fubtus tomentofis. Saw-wort with oblong fpear- 
floaped leuves, which are flawed, and downy on their un- 
der fide. Serratula Noveboracenfis,, altifllma, foliis 
Dorian mollibus fubincanis. Par. Bat. Prod. Talleft 
New-Tork Saw-wort, with foft Doria leaves, hoary on 
their under fide, 

Serratula (Glauca) foliis ovato-oblongis acumina- 
ta ferratis, floribus corymbofis, calycibus fubrotun- 
dis. Flor. Virg. 92. Saw-wort with oblong, oval, acute- 
pointed, flawed leaves, and flowers in a caymbus whofe 
empalements are roundijh. Serratula Virginian a, foliis 
rigidis. Par. Bat. Prod. 227. Virginian Saw-wort with 
ftiff leaves. 

Serratula (Squarofa) foliis linearibus, calycibus 
fquarrofis feflilibus acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 392. Saw- 
wort with linear leaves x and rough empalements which ft 
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clofe to the ftalks* ending in acute points. Cirfium tii- 
berofum, capitulis fquarrofis Hort. Elth. 83. Tuber- 
ous melancholy ^hiftle with rough heads. 

5. Serratula (Scariofa) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 
calycibus fquarrofis pedunculacis obtufis lateralibus. 
Lin; Sp. Plant. 818. Saw-wort with entire Jpearfhapcd 
leaves and rough empalements* having obttife foot-ftalks 
proceeding, from the fide of the ftalks. Jacea latifolia 
Virginian a, radice tuberosa. Banift. Car. Broad-leaved 
Virginian Knap-weed with a tuberous root. 

6. Serratula {Spicata) foliis linearibus, floribus fef- 
filibus lateralibus fpicatis, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 819. Saw-wort with linear leaves* flowers in 
fpikes from the Jide of the falls ft ting clofe* and a. Jingle 
ftalk. Jacea non ramofa, tuberosa radice, floribus 
plurimis rigidis peranguftis. Banift. Cat. 1927. Un- 
branched Knap-weed with a tuberous root* and many nar- 
row rigid flowers. 

7. Serrulata (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis rigidis, 
acute ferratis, caule corymbofo. Saw-wort with ftiff 
fpearfhaped leaves fljarply flawed* and ftalks forming a 
corymbus. Serratula Carol inienfis, virgas paftoris fo- 
lio. Hort. Elth. 353. Carolina Saw-wort with a Shep- 
herd's Rod leaf 

8. Serratula {Praalta) foliis oblongo-lanceolatis^ in- 
tegerrimis fubtushirfut is. Saw-wort oblong* fpear-Jhaped* 
entire leaves* hairy on their under fide. Serratula Vir- 
giniana, perficas folio fubtus incano. Hort. Elth. 
356. Virginian Saw-wort with a Peach- tree leaf* hoary 
on the under Jide. 

9. Serratula {Alpina) calycibus fubhirfutis ovatis fo- 
liis indivifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 8 1 6. Saw-wort with oval 
impalements a little hairy. Cirfium hum lie montanum 
cynoglofli folio polyanthemum. Mor. Hill. 3. p. 148. 
Low mountain melancholy Tbiftle* with a Hound's- tongue 
leaf* and many flowers. 

The firft fort grows naturally in moid woods and 
marfhes in many parts of England, fo is rarely ad- 
mitted into gardens. There are two varieties of this, 
one with a white, and the other a purple flower. The 
root is perennial ; the lower leaves are fometimes en- 
tire, and fometimes are cut almoft to the midrib into 
many jags •, they are fmooth, of a deep green, and 
neatly fawed on their edges. The ftalks rife two feet 
high, and are garnifhed with wing-pointed leaves, 
whole extreme lobe is much larger than the other 5 
thefe are fawed on their edges-, the upper part of the 
ftalk divides into feveral foot-ftalks, fuftaining at the 
top oblong fquamous heads or empalements, which 
include feveral hermaphrodite florets. Thefe appear 
in July, and arc fucceeded by feeds which ripen in 
'autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which come out fe- 
veral channelled ftalks which rife feven or eight feet 
high, garnifhed with fpear-ftiaped leaves from four to 
five inches long, and one inch broad in the middle, 
drawing to a point at each end they are (lightly faw- 
ed on their edges, and are downy on their uncter fide, 
fitting clofe to the ftalk ; the upper part of the ftalk 
divides into foot-ftalks, which fuftain purple flowers in 
fcaly empalements. Thefe appear the latter end of 
July, but are feldom fucceeded by good feeds, ii 
England. 

The third fort is a native of North America -, th< 
root is perennial, and the ftalks rife fix or feven fee 
high ; they are purple and channelled. The leaves 
are. oblong, oval, about three inches long, and ar. 
inch and a half broad in the middle, ending in acute 
points ; they are ftifF, fawed on their edges, and are 
of a light green on both fides. The flowers grow in 
a loofe corymbus at the top of the ftalk they ar< 
purple, and: have roundifh empalements. This fort 
flowers in Auguft, but the feeds feldom ripen in 
England. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Carolina, from 
whence I received the feeds. This hath, a tuberous 
root, from which comes out a fingle ftalk rifing near 
three feet high, garnilhed with ftifF linear leaves 
about three inches long, which are entire, and rousf 
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to the touch, of a pale green on both fides. The 
upper part of the ftalk is adorned with purple flowers, 
having oblong, rough, prickly empalements * thefe* 
come out from the fide of the "ftalk alternately, and 
the ftalk is terminated by one head which is larger 
than the other ; thefe fit clofe to the ftalks. The 
flowers appear in Auguft* but this fort never ripens 
feeds here. , 

The fifth fort grows naturally in moft parts of North 
America j this has a large tuberous root, from which 
comes out one ftrong channelled ftalk, which rifes 
three or four feet high, clofely garnifhed with narrow 
fpear-fhaped leaves which are entire ; they are about 
three inches long, and half an inch broad. The up- 
per part of the ftalk is adorned with a long loofe fpike 
of purple flowers, which come out from the fide upon 
pretty long blunt foot-ilalks j they have large rough 
empalements, compofed of wedge-fhapecl fcales. The 
flowers on the top of the fpike blow firft, and are fuc- 
ceeded by the other downward, which is contrary to 
the greateft number of plants, whofe flowers are 
ranged in fpikes, for moft of them begin to flower at 
the bottom, and are fucceeded by thofe above. The 
flowers of this fort appear in Auguft, but the feeds do 
not ripen here. 

The fixth fort is a native of North America * this has 
a tuberous root, from which comes forth a fingle ftalk 
rifingfrom two to three feet Jiigh, garnifhed with very 
narrow fmooth leaves, which at bottom are more than 
three inches long, but gradually diminifh to the top ; 
they are placed round the ftalk without any order, fit- 
ting clofe to it at their bafe. The upper part of the 
ftalk is adorned with fmaller purple flowers than thofc 
of the former, fitting clofe to the ftalk, forming a 
long loofe fpike j they appear about the fame time as 
thole of the former fort. 

The feventh fort is alfo a native of North America ; 
it has a perennial fibrous root, from which arife feve- 
ral ftrong purple ftalks upward of fix feet high ; they 
are channelled, and garnifhed with fpear-fh aped leaves, 
which toward the bottom of the ftalks are more than 
fix inches long, and an inch and a half broad in the 
middle, drawing to points at both ends ; they are 
gradually lefs to the top of the ftalks, and are ftifl^ 
deeply fawed on their edges, of a pale green on their 
under fide. The upper part of the ftalk divides into 
fmall branches, forming a loofe corymbus of purple 
flowers, which are irregular in height, fome of the 
flowers ftanding upon fhorter foot-ftalks than the 
other ; their empalements are round, and the fcales 
terminate in briftly points. This fort flowers in July 
and Auguft, but does not produce good feeds in 
England. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Carolina ; this has 
a fibrous perennial root ; the ftalk is branching, and 
rifes four feet high ; the leaves are feven inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad in the middle, ending in 
acute points ; they are entire and hairy on their un- 
der fide, fitting dole to the ftalk. The flowers grow, 
in loofe bunches at the end of the branches ; they have 
oval empalements, compofed of a few fcales which 
terminate in briftles. The flowers are of a pale pur- 
ple colour, and appear late in fummer, fo are not 
fucceeded by feeds here. 

The ninth fort grows naturally on the tops of moun- 
tains in Wales and the North of England, and is but 
feldom kept in gardens. The root is perennial, from 
which come out one, two, or three ftalks, which rife 
a foot and a. half high ; they are of a deep green co- 
lour, are channelled, and garnifhed with deep green 
leaves their whole length j thofe at the bottom are 
indented, but thofe on the upper part of the ftalks 
are entire •* they are about three inches long, and al- 
moft one broad, of a dark green colour. From the 
middle of the ftalk upward, there are branches fent 
out from the fide, which grow erect, and fuftain at 
the top fmall bunches of purple flowers, which have 
oblong (lender empalements a little hairy. The r flowers 
appear in June and July. 

+ 

The 
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The eight forts which are firft mentioned, are hardy 
perennial plants, fo will thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land. The firft is rarely admitted into gardens, but 
the other forts are frequently preferved in the gardens 
of the curious. The fourth, fifth, and fixth forts, have 
Jarge knobbed roots ; thefe are propagated only by 
feeds, which feldom ripen in England, fo that the 

* feeds muft be procured from abroad. Thefe Ihould 
be fown on an caft-afpected border, where the morn- 
ing fun only conies ; for if the feeds are expoied to 

. the mid-day fun, they feldom fucceed well. Thefe 
feeds will often grow the firft fummer, if they are 
fown early in the ipring, but fometimes they will re- 
main in the ground a year before the plants appear ; 
fo that if they fhould not come up the firft feafon, the 
ground fhould not be difturbed, and muft be kept 
clean from weeds till the following fpring, when, if 
the feeds were good, the plants will come up ; when- 
thefe appear they muft be kept clean from weeds ; 
and if they are too clofe, fome of the plants fhould 
be carefully drawn out while they arc young, and 
planted into another border of light loamy earth, four 
inches afunder ; in this place they may remain rill au- 
tumn, when thefe, and alfo thofe in the feed-beds, 
ihould be carefully removed to the places where they 
are defigned to remain ; the following fummer thefe 
plants will flower, and the roots will abide feveral 
years, if they are planted in a light loamy foil not 
over wet. 

The other perennial forts may be propagated by part- 
ing of the roots ; the beft time for doing this is in au- 
tumn, when their ftalks begin to decay ; for when 
they are removed in the fpring, if the feafon {hould 
prove dry, their roots will not be fufficiently efta- 
blifhed to flower well the fame year. Thefe plants 
mould not be removed or parted oftener than every 
third year, if they arc expected to grow ftrong ; nor 
ihould they be parted into fmall heads, for thofe will 
make no figure the firft year. As thefe plants grow 
tall, fo they fhould be planted in the middle of large, 
borders, or with other tall plants; they may be planted 
infpaces between fhrubs, or on the borders of woods, 
where they will have a good effect during their con- 
tinuance in flower ; and as they require no other cul- 
ture than to dig the ground between them every 
fpring, and keep them clean from weeds, fo they are 
proper furniture for fuch places. 
Thefe forts are alfo propagated by feeds, when they 
can be obtained good ; thefe may be fown in the fame 
way as the bulbous-rooted kinds, and when the plants 
come up, they muft be treated in the fame manner, 
only that thefe fhould be allowed more room, for the 
fibres of their roots fpread out on every fide to a 
great diftance ; for which reafon thefe plants fhould 
not be planted in fmall gardens, where they will over- 
year the neighbouring plants. 
SES A SUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 700. Digitalis. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 1 56. Oily Grain. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has an ere ft permanent empalemcnt of cue leaf, 
cut at the top into five very floor t equal fegments. It 
has one ringent petal* voith a roundijh tube the length of 
the empalemcnt \ the chaps are fwollcn, belUfhaped, and 
fpreading ; the brim is cut into five points, four of which 
are fpreading and almoft equal ; the other is twice their 
length, oval* and ere ft. It has four flamina fifing from 
the tube which are Jhorter than the petal, the two inner 
being Jhorter than the other, terminated by ere ft pointed 
fummits, and an oval hairy germen, fupporting a Jlender 
flyle longer than the flamina, crowned by a fpcar-JJjaped 
ftigma divided in two parts. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong* almoft four- cornered capfide, which is 
compreffed and acute-pointed, having four cells, f died with 
oval compreffed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecYion 
.* of Linna^us*s fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
" plants whofe Mowers have two long and two fhorter 
{lamina, and their feeds are included in capfules. 
The Species are, 
1.* Sesasum {Orientale) foliis ovato-oblongis integris. 
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Hort. Cliff". 318. Sefamum with oblong* oval, entire leaves- 
' Digitalis Orientalis, fefamum di da. Tourn. Inft. 165. 
Eaftern Foxglove, called Sefamum. 

2. Sesamum (Indicum) foliis inferioribus trifidis. Prod. 
Leyd. 292. Sefamum with trifid lower leaves. Sefamum 
alterum, foliis trifidis, Orientale femine obfeuro. Piuk. 
Aim. 344. Another Eaftern Sefatnum, with trifid leaves 
and black feeds. 

3. Sesamum {Trifoliatttm) foliis omnibus trifidis. Sefa- 
mum with all the /eaves trifid. Sefamum Orientale, tri- 
fidum, fiore niveo. Hort. Compt. Eaftern Sefamum, 
with a trifid leaf and fnow white flower. 

The firft fort is cultivated in great plenty in the Le- 
vant, but is fuppofed to have been brought there from 
India. It is an annual plant, rifing with an herbaceous 
four-cornered ftalk aboui two feet high, fending out 
a few fliort fide-branches ; the leaves arc oblong, oval, 
a little hairy, and ftand oppofite. The flowers are 
produced in loofe fpikes at the top of the ftalks 5 they 
are fmall, and of a dirty white colour, fhaped fome- 
what like thofe of the Foxglove. Thefe appear in 
July, and after the flowers are paft, the germen turns 
. to an oval acute-pointed capfule witli four cells, filled 
with oval compreficd feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in India ; this is alfo 
an annual plant ; the ftalk rifes taller than that of the 
former ; the lower leaves are cut into three parts, 
which are the only differences between them. 
The third fort grows naturally in Africa ; this is alfo 
an annual plant, with a taller and more branched ftalk 
than either of die former, and all the leaves are cue 
into three parts, in which it differs from both the other. 
I have raifed two other fpecies of this genus from 
feeds which were brought from Africa, but thefe be- 
ing fown late in the ipring, did but j lift flic w their 
flowers before winter, ib there could be no good feeds 
obtained from them. Thefe grew near four feet 
high, the leaves of one fort were much longer than 
any of the other, and thofe toward the top of the ftalk 
were divided intq three, and fome into four parts ; 
the feeds of this were black, the other had broader 
leaves, which were fawed on their edges. The flowers 
were large and of a pale blue colour, and the feeds 
were of a pale yellow colour. 

The firft fort is frequently cultivated in all the eaftern 
countries, and alfo in Africa, as a pulfe ; and of late the 
feeds of this have been introduced in Carolina by 
the African negroes, where they have fuccecded ex- 
tremely well. The inhabitants of that country make 
an oil from the feed, which will keep many years, 
and not take any rancid fmell or taftc, but in two 
years becomes quite mild ; fo that when the warm 
tafte of the feed, which is in the oil when firft drawn, 
is worn off, they ufc it as fall ad oil, and for all the 
purpofes of fweet oil. 

The feeds of this plant are alfo ufexl by the negroes 
for food, which feeds they parch over the fire, and then 
mix them with water, and ftcw other ingredients with 
them, which makes an hearty food. Sometimes. a 
fort of pudding is made of thefe feeds, in the fame 
. manner as with Millet or Rice, and is by fome per- 
fons efteemed, but is never ufed for thefe purpofes in 
Europe. .This is called Benny, or Bonny, in Carolina. 
In England, thefe plants are preferved in botanic gar- 
dens as curiofities. Their feeds muft be fown in the 
fpring upon a hot-bed, and when the plants arc come 
up, they muft be tranfplanted into a frefli hot-bed to 
bring them forward. After they have acquired a to- 
lerabledcgrec of ftrength, they fhould be planted into 
pots filled with a rich, light, fandy foil, and plunged 
into another hot-bed, managing them as hath been 
directed for Amaranthufes, to which I fhall refer the 
reader, to avoid repetition : for if thefe plants are not 
thus brought forward in the former part of the fum- 
mer, they will not produce good feeds in this coun- 
try ; though after they have flowered, if the feafon is 
favourable, they may be expofed in a warm fituation 
with other annual plants. When thefe plants have 
perfected their feeds they decay, and never continue 
. longer than one feafon. 

12 I The 
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The feed of the firft fort is mentioned in the lift of 
officinal fimples in the College Difpenfatory, but is 
rarely ufed in medicine in England. From nine pounds 
of this feed which came from Carolina, there were 
upwards of two quarts of oil produced, which is as 
great a quantity as hath been known to be drawn from 
any vegetable whatever ; and this, 1 fuppofe, might 
occatton its being called Oily Grain. 
SESELI. Boerh. Ind. alt. i. p. 50. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
322. Wild Spignel. 

The Characters are, 
// has an umbellatcd flower the figure cf the greater um- 
bel is uncertain, the particular umbels are very fhort, 
multiplex* and altnoft globular. The principal umbel has 
no involucrum, the particular ones have a many narrow- 
leaved involucrum, which is as long as the umbel ; the 
empalemeut of the flower is fcarce difcernible \ the princi- 
pal umbel is uniform. The flowers have five inflcxed 
heart-fhaped petals, which are a little unequal ; they have 
each five awl-Jhaped ftamina, terminated by ftngle fum- 
mits. The germen isfituated under the flower, fupport- 
ing two reflexed ftyles, crowned by obtufe ftigmas The 
germen afterward turns to a finally oval 9 channelled fruit, 
dividing into two parts, each containing one ovalflreaked 
feed, flat on one fide and convex on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection of 
. Linnxus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 

1. Seseli [Montanum) petiolis ramiferis membrana- 
ceis. Hort. Cliff. 103. Sefeli with membranaceous 
foot-ftalks. Fceniculum fylveftre annuum, tragofe- 
lini odore, umbella alba. Bot. Parif. 54. Annual 
wild Fennel fmelling like Burnet Saxifrage, and a white 
umbel. 

2, Seseli (Caruifolia) foliis bipinnatis fublinearibus, pe- 
tiolis ban* membranaceis, feminibus ovalibus. Ltn. 
Sp. Plant. 36a. Sefeli with double-winged leaves almoft 
linear, with a membranaceous bafe to the foot-ftalks, and 
eval feeds. Caruifolia. C. B.P. 158. Carrawayleaf. 

, Seseli (Glaucum) petiolis ramiferis membranaceis 
oblongis integris, foliolis lingular i bus binatifque ca- 
naliculars Iambus petiolo longioribus. Guett. 64. Se- 
feli with branching, oblong* entire, membranaceous foot- 
ftalks, and the fmall leaves either ftngle or by pairs, which 
are lightly channelled. Fceniculum fylveftre glauco fo- 
lio. Tourn. In ft. 311. Wild Fennel with a gray leaf . 
, Seseli (Pumilum) petiolis ramiferis membranaceis 
oblongis integris, foliis caulinis anguftifllmis. Hort. 
Cliff. 102. Sefeli with oblong, entire, membranaceous, 
branching foot-ftalks, and very narrow leaves on theftalks. 
Fceniculum fylveftre perenne, feruhe folio breviore. 
Tourn. Inft. 311. Wild perennial Fennel, with a Jhorter 
Giant* s Fennel leaf. 

Seseli (Tortuofum) caule alto rigido, foliolis lineari- 
bus fafciculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 260. Sefeli with a tall 
ftiff ftalk, and very narrow leaves in cluftcrs. Fceni- 
culum tortuofum. J. B. 3. p. 16. Crooked or contorted 
Fennel. 

6. Seseli (Ammoides) petiolis membrana deftitutis. 
F lor. Ley d. Prod. 112. Sefeli with foot-ftalks without 
membranes. Fceniculum Lufitanicum minimum acre. 
Tourn. Inft. 312. The leaft acrid Portugal Fennel. 
v The fir ft fort grows naturally in France amongft the 
Corn •, this riles with an erect ftalk near two feet 
high, fending out branches from the fide, and is gar- 
niflied with mort leaves divided into fmall fegments 
or leaves like Hog*s Fennel. At the foot-ftalk of 
each branch or leaf is a bellied membrane,.. which em- 
braces it. The ftalk is terminated by an umbel of 
white flowers which appear in June, and the feeds 
ripen the beginning of Auguft. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Germany ; this 
hath a perennial root. The leaves are long, and 
made up of eight or nine pair of. winged lobes which 
are cut like thofe of Parfley 5 the ftalk rifes near two 
feet and a half high, branching out into feveral di- 
visions ; at each of thefe there is a membrane em- 
bracing the bafc, and one fmall leaf compoled of a 
few linear lobes. The ftalks are terminated by com- 
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pound umbels of yellow flowers, -whidh appear in June, 
and are fucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The third fort grows naturally in uncultivated places 
in the fouth of France and Italy ; this has a perennial 
root which runs deep in the ground, tending -out 
(lender fmooth ftalks near two feet high. Theleaves 
are long and narrow, compofed of feven or eight pair 
of wings, whofc lobes are Sometimes (ingle, and at 
others are divided into two parts; they have a mem- 
brane embracing their foot-ftalks, and are of a gray 
colour. The ftalks are terminated by umbels of 
flowers, which are purple on their outfide and white 
within ; thefe appear in July and Auguft, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the dry hills in 
many parts of France and Italy this has a perennial 
root, from which come out leaves like thofe of Spig- 
nel, but the fegments are broader and of a gray co- 
lour. The ftalks rife a foot high, and are garnifhed 
with a few very narrow leaves, whofe foot-ftalks are 
embraced by a long entire membrane ; they branch 
out on every fide, and thefe are terminated by umbels 
of white flowers which appear in July, and are fuc- 
ceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Italy, and Spain ; this has a thick ligneous root, from 
which come out ftifi 7 ftalks near four feet high, which 
are crooked at their joints, and garnifhed with narrow 
leaves coming out in bunches. The ftalks divide 
into (lender branches, which have fmall umbels of 
flowers coming out of their fides, and are terminated 
by larger. The flowers are fmall, yellow, appear in 
July, and are fucceeded by feeds which ripen in 
autumn. 

The fixth fort is an annual plant, which grows natural- 
ly in Portugal. The leaves of this fort are like thole 
of Spignel, but are much- fmaller, and have a very 
acrid biting tafte. The ftalks rife four inches high, 
and fuftain a fmall umbel of flowers which appear in 
July 5 and, if the feafon is warm, the feeds will ripen 
in autumn. 

Thefe plants are preferved in the gardens of botanifts 
for the fake of variety, but at prefent their virtues 
are unknown •, and as they have little beauty to re- 
commend them, they are rarely admitted into other 
gardens. 

Thefe may be propagated by fowing their feeds, which 
is beft done in autumn, for when the feeds are fown 
in the fpring, they frequently lie in the ground till 
the next year before the plants will appear ; whereas 
thofe which are fown in autumn, always rife the fol- 
lowing fpring. Thefe feeds mould be fown in drills, 
about eighteen inches afunder, in a bed of frefli earth, 
where they are defigned to remain, and in the fpring 
when the plants come up, they fhould be thinned 
where they are too dole, leaving them about fix 
inches diftance in the rows •, after this the plants will 
require no farther care, but to keep them conftarttly 
clear frpm weeds, and the fecond feafon they will 
produce feeds. The perennial forts, which are per- 
mitted to remain after they have feededi (hould have 
the ground gently dug every fpring between the rows 
to loofen the earth, but there mould be care taken not 
to injure their roots with the fpade. Thefe plants 
love a moift foil, for when they are fown on dry 
ground, they do not thrive nearfo well, and'feldom 
perfect their feeds, unlefs the feafon proves moift, or 
they are duly watered. 
SHERARDIA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 3. Liri. Gen. 
Plant. 112. Aparine. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 114. Little 
Field Madder. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fmall, four-pointed, permanent empale* 
ment fitting upon the germen ; it has one long tUb'ulous 
petal, cut into four plain acute parts at the brim % it has 
four ftamina fituated on the top. of the tube, terminated 
by ftngle fummits, and an oblong twin germen below the 
flower, f upper ting aflender bifid ftyle crowned by two beaded 
ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong crowned 
fruit, containing two oblong feeds which are- feparated. 

This 
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This genus of plants, is ranged in the firft left ion of I 
Linnxus's fourth clafs, which includes thofe -plants 
whofe 'flowers have four ftamina and one ftyle. This 
title of the igenus was given to it by Dr. Dillenius, in j 
honour of the late -Dr. William Sherard, whom Boer- 
hasve calls the prince of botanifts. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Sher ardia (Arv'enjis) foliis omnibus verticillatis, flori- 
bus terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102. Sber ardia with 
all the leaves placed in whorls round the ftalks, and flowers 
terminating tbem. Aparine fupiria, pumila, 'flore cie- 
ruleo. Tourn. Inft. 1 14. Low fupine Clivers with a 
blue flower. 

It grows naturally amongft the Corn in many parts of 
England ; it is an annual plant, with trailing ftalks 
■which ipread on the ground, arc ibmetimes a root 
long, and garniflied with fhort acute -pointed leaves 
growing in whorls, fome of which have four, others 
five and fix, and ibme have eight leaves in each whorl. 
From the fide of the ftalks come out the foot-ftalks of 
the flowers, which fuftain one whorl of leaves upon | 
which the flowers fit Very clofe j there are generally 
five or fix flowers upon each whorl they are blue, 1 
and have pretty long tubes, which arc cut into four 
fegments at the the top fprcading open. Th'efe flowers ) 
appear in June, and their feeds ripen in autumn. | 
SHERARDIA. Vaill. See Verbena. | 
SIBBALDIA. Lin. Gen. 393. Baftard Cihquefoil. 
The Characters are, 
The flower batb a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
half way into ten fegments* and five oval petals infer ted 
into it, and five hairAike ftamina which are fborttr than 
the <orolla, joined to the empalemait, terminated iff fmall 
obtufe funimits. It hath five oval fhort germen, with a 
fyle faftened to the middle, crowned by beaded ftigmas 5 
the calyx inclofes five oblong feed*. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fectionof 
Linnseus's fifth clafs, which includes fuch plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and five flyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Sibbaldia {Procumbent) follolis tridentatis. Flor. 
Lap. in. trailing Baftard Cinqitefoil. Fragaria; fyl- 
veftrls affinis planta, flore luteo. Sibb. ScotT 2. p. 25. 
A plant near of kin to the Wild Strawberry. 

2. Sibbaldia {Oftopetala) floribus oclopetalis. Baftard 
Cinquefoil with eight petals to the flower. 

The firft fort has been known many years * this grows 
upon moift ground on the Highlands in Scotland, 
and is with difficulty preferved in gardens j it is a low 
plant, whofe leaves end in three points 5 the flowers 
are fmall and yellow, but it rarely produces feeds in 
gardens, therefore the plants muft be procured from 
the places where they naturally grow ; and if they 
are planted in a moift foil and a fhady fi tuation, they 
will thrive tolerably well and produce flowers. 
The fecond fort has been lately difcovered in the 
weft part of Scotland ; this hath larger flowers than 
the firft, and have eight petals to each. 
This may be treated rn the fame manner as the other 
fort. 

SIB THORP I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 775. Baftard 
Moneywort. 

The Characters are, 

the flower batb a permanent empalement of one leaf cut 
into five fpreading fegments it bath one fpreading petal 
divided into five equal parts, and four hair-like ftamina, 
terminated by beart-jhaped fummits, with a rdtehdijb com- 
preffed germen, ftipporting a cylindrical ftyle the length of 
the flower, crowned by a depreffed ftigma ; the empalement 
becomes an orbicular compreffed capfule opening with two 
valves, containing roundijh convex feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Lin nous's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fhort: fta- 
mina, and the feeds are included in a capfule. 

We have but one Species of this genus in Eng- 
land, Viz. 

SiBTHORPiA {Eurcptea) foliis reniformibus- fubpeltatis 
crenatis. Arncen. Acad. 3. p. 22. Baftard Moneywort 
<mtb kidney-fbaped crenated leaves. 
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This plant grows naturally in ihoiftplaces in Cornwall, 
DeVonfhire, andother parts of Englandifrom whence 
the plants or feeds may be procured, which, if planted 
or fown in pots, and placed in the (hade and kept 
moift, will thrive very well in gardens. 
SICYOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 971. Sicyoides. Tourn. 
Inft. 103. Single-feeded Cucumber. 
The Characters are, 

It batb male and female flowers on the fame plant ; the 
male flowers have a bell-fhaped enipalement of one leaf 
V)itb five indentures, the petal is bell-fhaped, of one 
leaf, growing on the empalement \ they have each three 
ftamina, which are united above, terminated by fummits 
joined in a bead. The female flowers are like the male, 
and fit Upon the germen ; they have no ftamina, but the 
germen fuppdrts a cylindrical ftyle crowned by a thick three- 
pointed ftigma. the germen afterward becomes an oval 
fruit fet with briftly hairs, having one cell, containing a 
Jingle feed of the fame Jbape. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth fe&ion of 
Linnseus's twenty-firft clais, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the 
feme plant, and their ftarhiha are connetted together. 
Tournefort places it in the jfeventh fe£tion of his firft 
clafs, which contains the herbs with a bell-fliaped 
flower of one petal, whofe empalement turns to a 
fruit for the moft part flefliy. 
The Species are, 

f . Sicvos (AngUtata) foliis angulatis. Hort. Cliff". 4^2. 
Sicyds with dftgular leaves. Sicyoides Americana, fruc- 
tu echinato, foliis angulatis. Toiirn. Inft. 103. Ame- 
rican, prickly, one f ceded Cucumber with angular leaves. 

2. Sicvos {Laciriiatd) foliis laciniajtis. Lin. Sp. Plane. 
1013. Sicvos with cut leaves. Sicyoides Americana, 
fru&u echinato; foliis laciniatis. Plum. Cat. 3. Ame- 
rican, prickly, one-fecded Cucumber with ait leaves. 
The firft fort grows naturally in North America % this 
is ah annual plant, which rifes with two large feed- 
leaves like thofe of the Cucumber ; the ftalk is trail- 
ing, and has tendrils, by which it fattens itfelf to the 
neighbouring plants, and will rife fifteen or fixteen 
feet high, dividing into manytorahches, which are 
garniflied with angular leaves like thofe of the Cu- 
cumber. The flowers come out upon long foot- 
ftalks from the fide of the branches, ftariding in clus- 
ters 5 . they have male, which are barren flowers, and 
female fruitful flowers on the fame plant, which are 
fmall, of a pale fulphur colour, and are fucceeded by 
prickty oval fruit containing one feed ; the flowers ap- 
pear in June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
If thefe are permitted t6 fcatter, the plants will cbme 
up in the fpring better than when (own by hand, a*nd 
require no other care but t6 keep thecri clean frbm 
weeds. Thefe plants ramble, and take up too much 
rotam for fmall gardens, and therefore fhould be al- 
lowed a place near a hedge upon which they may 
climb i they do not bear transplanting well, unlcfs 
when they firft come up*. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies ; 
this is alfo an annual plant, with trailing ftalks like 
the former, but the leaves of this are cut into ftveral 
fegments. The flowers are larger than thofe of the 
former, and are of a deeper colour ; the fruit are not 
quite fo large, nor fo clofely armed with prickly hairs, 
in which confifts their difference. 
This 1 fort is not fo hardy as the firft, therefore Who- 
ever has a mind to cultivate it, miift foytt the feeds 
upon a hot-bed in the fpring, and treat the plants in 
the fame way as Cucumbers and Melons, keeping 
them under frames, otherwife the feeds will not ripen 
in England ; but the plants will require more room 
than either of the former, fo' that one or two plants 
will be enough for curiofity, as they have no great 
beauty or ufe. , 
SID A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 747. .Malvinda. pillen. Hort. 
filth. 171, 172. Indian Ma^ow. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower, is Jingle, permanent, angu- 
lar * and five-pointed. The flower is of one petal, cut into 
five broad fegments which are joined at their baft, and «r/ 
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indented at their points \ it has many ftamina which are 
joined in a coltimn at bottom* but fpread open above* and 
are terminated by roundijb fummits* and an orbicular ger- 
men, Supporting a Jhort multifid ftyle* crowned by headed 
ftigmas. 'The germen , afterward becomes a five-cornered 
capfule having five cells each containing an angular round- 
ijh "feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&ion of 
Linnseus's fixteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have their male and female organs join- 
ed in one body, and have many ftamina. To this 
genus he joins the Abutilon of Tournefort, but as 
the fruit of that genus is compofed of many cap- 
lules, and thefe have feveral feeds in each, that cha- 
racter is fufficient to (eparate the two genera, which 
may be the more neceilary as there arc many Ipecies 

of each. 

The Species are, 

1. Sida (Ulmifolia) foliis ovato- lanceolatis ferratis, flo- 

ribus folitariis axillaribus, femine roftrato bidente. 
Indian Mallow ivitb oval* Jpearjhaped* fawed leaves ■* 
finglc flowers on the fide of the ftalk* and feeds with two 
horns. Malvinda ulmifolia femine roftrato bidente. 
Act . P hi 1 . Lond.399. Indian Mallow with an Elm leaf* 
and feeds with two boms or teeth. 

2. Sida (Carpinifolia) caule ramofo hirfuto, foliis lance- 
olatis ferratis floribus confertis axillaribus, femine 
roftrato fimplici. Sida with a branching hairy ftalk* 
Jpearjhaped fawed leaves* flowers in clufters from the 
wings of the ftalk* and feeds with a fingle born or tooth. 
Malva eredta minor, carpini folio, ieminibus fingu- 
lis fimplici aculeo longiore donatis. Sloan. Cat. Smaller 
upright Mallow with a Hornbeam leaf and the feeds 

have a Jingle longer horn. 

3. Sida (Anguftifolia) caule eredto ramofo, foliis lineari- 

lanceolatis dentatis fubtus villofis, pedunculis axilla- 
ribus unifloris. Sida with an ereel branching ftalk* li- 
near fpear-fhaped leaves* hairy on their under fide* and 
foot Jlalks with one flower at the wings of the Jlalks. 
Malvinda pimpinellai folio anguftiore femine bidente. 
A (St. Phil. Lond. vol. 35. Indian Mallow with a nar- 
row Burnet leaf* and feeds with two horns. 

4. Sida (Pimpinellifolia) foliis cordatis ferratis, pedun- 
culis unifloris axillaribus, femine roftrato bidente. 
Sida with heart-fhaped fawed leaves* foot-Jlalks with one 
flower from the wings of the ft alk* and feeds with two 
horns. Malvinda pimpinella: ma^oris folio, femine 
bidente. Act. Phil. Lond. 399. Indian Mallow with a 
greater Burnet leaf*, and feeds with two teeth. 

5. Sida (J amaicenfis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ferratis, flo- 
ribus axillaribus feflilibus, femine tridente. Sida with 
oval fpear-fhaped leaves which are fawed* flowers ft ting 
clofe at the wings of the Jlalks* and feeds with three teeth. 
Malvinda profundius fcrrato folio, femine tridente. 
Aft. Phil. Lond. 399. Indian Mallow with leaves deep- 
ly fawed* and feeds with three teeth. 

6. Sida (Villofa) caule erecto hirfuto, foliis fubcordatis 
feflilibus ferratis fubvillofis, floribus confertis axilla- 
ribus feflilibus. Sida with a hairy ft alk* leaves almoft 
heart-Jhaped fitting clofe to the ftalk* which are a little 
woolly* and flowers in cluftcrs fitting clofe' to the flalk. 
Malvinda carpini folio villofo, floribus conglobatis ad 
foliorum alas. Houft. MSS. Indian Mallow with a 
Hornbeam leaf* and cluftered flowers at the wings of the 
leaves. 

j.. Sida (Alnifolia) foliis orbiculatis plicatis ferratis. 
Ho r t . CI iff. 3 46. Sida with orbicular plaited leaves which 
are fawed. Malvinda llellata alnifolia. Hort. Elth. 
172. Starry Indian Mallow with an Alder leaf. 

S. Sida (Cordifolia) foliis cordatis fubangulatis ferratis 
villofis. .Lin. Sp. Plant. 684. Sida with heart-Jhaped 
leaves almoft angular* which are woolly and faved. Mal- 
vinda bicornis, baliotes folio molli. Hort. Elth. 211. 

" Indian Mallow with two horns* and a foft black Hore- 
hound leaf. 

9. Sida (Hirfuta) foliis orbiculato- cordatis crcnatis, cau- 
le petiolifque hirfutis, "pedunculis longis axillaribus 
unifloris. Sida with orbicular* heart-Jhaped* crcnated 
leaves* the Jlalks and foot Jlalks of the leaves hairy % and 
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long foot-Jlalks from the wings of the ftalk with one 
flower, 

10. Sida (Capitata) capitulis pedunculatis triphyllis fep- 
ternfloris. Lin. A<5t. Upfal. i743- p. 137. Sida with 
heads on foot-ftalks which have three leaves and feven 
flowers. Malva afpera major aquatica, ex hortenfium 
feu rolarum genere, flore minore luteo, femine acule- 
ato. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 96. Greater* aquatic* rcugh 
Mallozv of the garden* or Rofe Mallow Kind* with finatl 
yellow flowers and prickly feeds. 

11. Sida (Hirfutiffima) foliis lanceolatis ferratis villofis 
caule erecto pilofo, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris. 
Sida with fpear-fhaped* woolly* fawed leaves* an erecl 
hairy ftalk* and foot-ftalks from the wings of the ftalk 
with one flower. Malvinda hirfutiflima carpini folio 
longiore floribus fingulis ad foliorum alas, femine bi- 
dente. Houft. MSS. Indian Mallow very hairy* with 
a longer Hornbeam leaf* and Jingle flowers at the wings 
of the leaves* and feeds with two teeth. 

12. Sida (Abutifolia) foliis cordatis crenatis acuminatis 
villofis caule petiolifque pilofis, pedunculis axillari- 
bus unifloris. Sida with heart-fhaped* pointed* crenated* 
woolly leaves* and the Jlalks and foot-ftalks hairy* and foot- 
ftaiks with one flower at the wings of the ftalk. Mal- 

* vinda abutili folio minore, caulibus hirfutifiimis, 
floribus ad foliorum alas. Houft. MSS. Indian Mal- 
low with a fmaller yellow Mallow leaf* very hairy Jlalks* 
and flowers proceeding from the wings of the leaves. 

13. Sida (Ciliaris) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis ob- 
longo-ovatis ferratis hirfutis, floribus feflilibus termi- 
nal! bus. Sida with trailing jlalks* oblong* oval* hairy* 
fawed leaves* and flowers fitting clofe at the end of the 
branches. Malva minor fupina, betonicje folio, flore 
coccineo feminibus afperis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 97. Smaller 
fupine Mallow with a Betcny leaf* a fcarlet flower* and 
rough feeds. 

14. Sida (Glabra) foliis cordatis ferratis acuminatis gla- 
bris, caule ramofo, pedunculis axillaribus unifloris. 
Sida with heartjhaped* fawed* acute-pointed* fmooth 
leaves* a branching ftalk* and foot-ftalks from the wings 
of the Jlalks with one flower. Malvinda abutili folio 
acuminate, floribus parvis luteis, ex. alis foliorum, 
femine bidente. Houft. MSS. Indian Mallow -with a 
pointed* yellovj* Mallow leaf* and fmall yellow flowers at 
the wings of the leaves* and feeds with two teeth. 

15. Sida (Sericea) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis ova- 
tis ferratis tomentofis nitidis, floribus folitariis axilla- 
ribus feflilibus. Sida with trailing ft a Iks* oval* fawed* 
neat* woolly leaves* and Jingle flowers fitting clofe to the 
wings of the ftalk. Malvinda fupina, foliis fubrotun- 
disiericeis, feminibus non dentatis, Houft. MSS. Su- 
pine Indian Mallow* with roimdiftj fatten leaves* and the 
Jeeds without teeth. 

16. Sida (Americana) foliis fubcordatis crenatis fubtus 
tomentofis, floribus aggregatis axillaribus feflilibus. 
Sida with almoft heart-fhaped leaves* which are crcnated 
and woolly on their under fide* and flowers in cluftcrs fit' 
ting clofe at the wings of the ftalk. Malva Americana 
abutili folio, floribus conglobatis ad foliorum alas. 
Houft. MSS. Indian Mallow with a yellow Mallow leaf, 
and flowers in clufters at the wings of the leaves. 

17. Sida (Pilofa) foliis fubovatis ferratis nervofis fubtus 
tomentofis, caule pilofo, pedunculis axillaribus niul- 
tifloris. Sida with veined fawed leaves almoft oval* and 
woolly on their under fide* a hairy ftalk* and foot-ftalks 
with many flowers at the wings of the Jlalks. Mal- 
vinda carpini folio, flore luteo caule 32 averfa foliorum 
parte villofo. Houft. MSS. Indian Mallow with a Horn- 
beam leaf* and ayellow flower whofe ftalk and the under 
part of the leaf are baby. 

18. Sida (Fruticofa) foliis lanceolatis injequaliter ferra- 
ratis acuminatis, floribus capitatis terminalibus, cau- 
le fruticofo. Sida with Jpearjhaped acute-pointed leaves 
unequally fawed* flowers collected in heads at the end of 
the branches* and a fhrubby ftalk. Malvinda frutefcens 
ulmifolia, feminibus fingulis tribus aculeis lappaccis 
armatis Houft. MSS. Indian Mallow with an Elm leaf* 
and Jingle Jeeds armed with three burry prickles. 

. ip. S;da 
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{Alba) foliis cordaris acuminatis.ferratis ner- 
vous, fioribus aggregatis axillaribus fejfilibus. Si da 
with acute-point W, beart-Jbaped> fawed* veined leaves* 
and flowers in clufters fitting clofe to the wings of the ftalk. 
Malvinda foliis iubrotundis acuminatis, fioribus albis 
conglomerate ad foliorum alas. Houft. MSS. Indian 
McMow with rouhdijh acute-pointed leaves* and white 
flowers in clufters at the wings of the leaves, . 
Thefe plants grow naturally in the Weft-Indies, from 
whence I have received the feeds of three or fouripe- 
cies by the title of Broom Weed ; and I have been 
informed that the inhabitants cut thefe plants in the 
fame manner as we do Heath, and make it up into 
brooms for fweeping. Sometimes I have received the 
feeds by the title of Weft-India Thea, fo that I fup- 
pofe the leaves of thefe plants are fometimes ufcd as 
the Thea. There are certainly more fpecies of this 
srenus than are here mentioned, which have efcaped 
the notice of thofe who have been in the Weft-Indies 
in fearch for plants, for we frequently have new forts 
come up in the earth which is brought from thence 
with other plants. Thofe here enumerated are un- 
doubtedly diftinct fpecies, for I have cultivated them 
feveral years, and have never obfervcd either of them 
change, when railed from feeds. 
The firrt fort grows as far north as Virginia, from 
whence I have feveral times received the feeds ; this 
grows with an upright branching ftalk three or four 
feet high, garniflied with oval fpear-fhaped leaves, 
about two inches long and one broad, fawed on their 
edges, and fit clofe to the branches. The flowers 
come out fingly from the wings of the ftalks, ftand- 
ing upon very ihort foot-ftalks ; they have a fihgle 
cmpalement, cut into five obtufe fegments, and are 
fmall, of a pale copper colour, and of one petal, 
which is cut into five . parts almoft to the bottom, 
where they are joined. In the center arifes a fmall 
column compofed of the feveral ftamina and ftyle 
which are connected together at bottom, but are fepa- 
rated above. When the flowers decay, the germen 
turns to a capfule with five cells inclofed by the em- 
palement; in each cell is contained one angular feed, 
gibbous on one fide, having two horns or teeth at 
the point. This plant flowers till the froft flops it, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fecond has hairy branching ftalks which rife near 
three feet high. The branches of this come out 
from the bottom almoft to the top, and form a py- 
ramidal bufli ; the leaves are longer and narrower, 
the faw on the edges deeper, of a brighter green 
than thofe of the former, and ftand upon Ihort foot- 
' ftalks the flowers come out at the foot-ftalks of eve- 
ry leaf; they are fingle toward the bottom of the 
ftalk, but upward they are in clufters ; the empale- 
ment of the flower is in five angles, each being ter- 
minated by a briftly hair ; the flowers are of a pale 
fulphur colour, and the feeds have but one horn or 
tooth. It flowers at the fame time with the former. 
The third fort rifes with a (lender ligneous ftalk about 
two feet high, fending out many erect branches, which 
are garniflied with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves an inch 
and a half long, and a third broad in the middle ; 
they are indented on their edges, and end in acute 
points, having pretty long (lender foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out fingly from the wings of the ftalks ; 
they are fmall, of a pale yellow colour, and appear 
at the fame time with the former. 
The fourth fort has very flender ftalks, which fel- 
dorn rile much more than a foot high, fending out a 
few flender branches, garniflied with fmall heart- 
Ihaped leaves which are fawed on their edges, and 
are a little hoary on their under fide, (landing upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers are fmall, of a 
pale yellow ifh colour, and come out fingly from the 
wings of the ftalk ; thefe are fucceeded by feeds hav- 
ing two teeth. It flowers at the fame time with the 
former. 

The fifth fort has a hairy ftalk covered with a dark 
brown bark, and rifes three feet high, fending out 
many branches from the fide, which are garniflied 
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with oval (pear-fhaped leaves (landing upon long foot- 
ftalks ; they are more than two inches long, and one 
and a quarter broad, ending in an obtufe point, and 
are deeply fawed on their edges. The flowers come: 
out by pairs at die foot-ftalk of each leaf, fitting clofe 
to the (talk ; they are larger than thofe of the former 
(brts, and of a deeper yellow colour ; the feeds of this 
are larger, and have three teeth. 
The ftxth fort rifes with a ligneous hairy ftalk between 
three and four feet high, fending out a few (lender 
branches toward the top. The leaves are a little 
woolly, and fit clole to the ftalk ; they are near two 
inches long, and one broad near their bafe, being al- 
moft heart-(haped ; they are veined, and fawed on 
their edges. The flowers come out in clufters on the 
fide of the branches, to which they fit very clofe ; 
they have hairy empalements, cut into acute fegments 
at the top ; they are fmall, of a pale yellow colour, 
and appear at the fame time with the former, and the 
feeds have two teeth. 

The feventh fort has a (lender ligneous ftalk which 
rifes more than two feet high, fending out feveral flen- 
der branches garniflied with roundifh leaves having 
long foot-ftalks, and are a little hairy on their under 
fide. The flowers come out at the foot-ftalks of the 
leaves, fometimes fingly, and at others there are two 
or three upon (lender foot-ftalks \ they are of a pale 
copper colour, and appear at the fame time with the 
former. 

The eighth (brt rifes with an herbaceous ftalk more 
than three feet high, fending out feveral erect 
branches from the fides, which are garniflied with 
heart-fliaped leaves two inches and a half long, and 
two broad ; they are fawed on their edges, are of 
a light green colour, foft to the touch, and ftand 
upon very' long foot-ftalks which are* hairy. The 
flowers ftand upon long foot-ftalks which come out 
from the wings of the ftalk ; they are fmall, of a 
fulphur colour, and appear at die fame time with 
the former. 

The ninth (brt has very flender (lift* ftalks, which are 
covered with fine hairs, and rife a foot and a half high, 
(ending out a few fide branches, which are garniflied 
withroundifli heart-fhaped leaves two inches long, 
and one inch and three quarters broad at the bafe 
they are thin, of a light green colour, crenated on 
their edges, and ftand upon long, (lender, hairy foot- 
ftalks. The flowers come out upon .long foot-ftalks 
from the wings of the ftalks fingly 5 their empalements 
terminate with ten ftiflf acute points or hairs ; the flow- 
ers are fmall and white, appearing at the fame time 
with the former. 

The tenth fort rifes with an herbaceous prickly (talk 
near four feet high, fending out feveral branches, 
which are garniflied with rough hairy leaves (landing 
upon long foot-ftalks. Thefe are .of- different forms, 
fome are divided into five obtufe lobes, others into 
three, fome are hollowed on the fides in fhape of a 
fiddle •, they are indented on their edges, and are of 
a pale green colour. The flowers are collected in 
heads, which ftand upon very long hairy foot-ftalks 
arifing from the wings of the ftalks. Under each 
head are placed three obtufe fmall leaves, upon which 
reft feven pale yellow flowers which are fmall,' and are 
almoft hid by their empalements thefe are fucceeded 
by feeds having acute fpines. This flowers at the lame 
time as the former. 

The eleventh fort rifes with a ligneous ftalk three feet 
high, which is covered with yellow ifli hairs very clofely 
garniflied with fpear-fhaped hairy leaves fitting clofe to 
the ftalks ; they are two inches long, and one broad 
in the middle, fawed on their edges and of a pale green 
on their under fide. The flowers come out Ongly 
from the wings of the ftalk, Handing upon fliort foot- 
ftalks ; they are fmall, white, and appear about .the 
fame rime with the former. 

The twelfth fort rifes with very flender infirm ftalk? 
three feet high, covered with long white hairs, and 
garniflied with foft 9 woolly, heart- fliaped leaves, fit- 
ting upon long, . flender, hairy foot-ftalks. The 
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leaves are little more than one inch long, and three 
quarters broad at their bafe, and are crenated on their 
edges. The flowers (land upon long (lender fbot- 
ftalks which arife from the wings of the ftalk, two of 
them generally coming out at each leaf 5 they are of a 
pale yellow colour, and appear at the fame time with 
the former. 

The thirteenth fort has many trailing ftalks, which 
divide into flender branches, covered with a light 
brown bark, and garniflied with I'm all, oblong, oval 
leaves fawed on their edges, and hairy on their under 
fide, (landing upon fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers 
are produced in fmall clutters fitting clofe at the end 
of the branches ; they are fmall, of a bright fcarlet 
colour, and are fucceeded by feeds having two ftiff 
briftly teeth. This flowers about the fame time as 
the former. 

The fourteenth fort hath fmooth round ftalks which 
rife three feet high, fending out long flender branches. 
The leaves are fmooth, heart-fliaped, of a light green 
colour, and ftand upon long foot-ftalks ; the lower 
leaves are near three inches long, and almoft two 
broad at their bafe, fawed on their edges, and ending 
in acute points. The flowers ftand upon very long 
foot-ftalks, arifing from the wings of the ftalks fingly 5 
they are fmall, and of awhitilh yellow colour, appear- 
ing at the fame time with the former. 
The fifteenth fort fends out feveral ftalks from the 
roor, which fpread flat on the ground, fending out 
feveral (hort fide branches •, the ftalks grow nine or 
ten inches long, and are garniflied with oval fatteny 
leaves fawed on their edges, and have fhort foot- 
ftalks ; the flowers come out fingly at the wings of 
the ftalks, fitting very clofe thereto j they are fmall, 
of a yellow colour, and appear at the fame time with 
the former, and arc fucceeded by feeds which have 
no teeth. 

The fixteenth fort has a ligneous ftalk with a purplilh 
bark, rifing two feet high, fending out feveral 
branches from the lower part. The leaves are pretty 
thick, and almoft heart-fliaped, ending with obtufe 
points-, they arc crenated on their edges, and woolly 
on their under fide ; they are an inch and a half long, 
and three quarters broad near their bale, (landing up- 
on pretty long foot-ftalks, and have many veins which 
arife from the midrib, and diverge to the borders. 
The flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and are ga- 
thered in clutters fitting clofe at the wings of the ftalk; 
their empalements are hairy, and cut into many acute 
fegments at the top. This flowers at the fame time 
with the former, and the feeds have two teeth at their 
points. 

The feventeenth fort has a ligneous ftalk which rifes 
four feet high, covered over with brown hairs, (ending 
out a few long (lender branches, the lower parts of 
which are garniflied with oval leaves an inch and a 
half long, and three quarters broad j they are (light- 
ly fawed on their edges, have many longitudinal 
veins, and are downy on their under fide. The up- 
per part of the branches are deftitute of leaves more 
than a foot in length, and from their fides come out 
foot-ftalks two inches long, fuftaining feveral fmall 
yellow flowers in clufters, having hairy empalements, 
which are cut at the top into feveral acute fegments. 
This fort flowers at the fame time with the former. 
The eighteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun, growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz in New Spain ; this rifes with a ftrong (hrubby 
ftalk fix or feven feet high, covered with a rough 
brown bark, and fends out feveral ligneous branches 
from the fide, which are hairy, and garniflied with 
fpear-fliaped leaves {landing upon long foot-ftalks ; 
tney are fix inches long, and two broad in the middle, 
ending in acute points, and are unequally fawed'on 
their edges, fbme of the indentures being large and 
deep, others are fmall and (hallow, and do not ex- 
tend fo far from the border. The upper furface of 
the leaves are of a dark green, and their under is of a 
pale or light green colour. The flowers are collected 
in heads, Sanding upon long naked foot-ftalks which 
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terminate the branches ; each of thefe heads conyim 
feven or eight flowers, whofe petals extend much be- 
yond their empalements. The flowers are of a pale 
iulphur colour when they firft open, but afterward 
fade to an almoft white j their empalements are 
fmooth, but are terminated by five hairy points which 
ftand erect. The flowers being paft, the germen fwells 
to a (hort roundifli capfule fitting in the empalement 
of the flower, having five cells, each containing one an- 
gular feed, having three (harp teeth which are burry, 
and (tick to the clothes of thofe who rub againft them 
when ripe. 

The nineteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun, growing naturally in Jamaica ; this rifes 
with a fhrubby ftalk feven or eight feet high, fending 
out feveral very flender branches, extending to two 
feet or more in length, and bending downward at their 
ends ; they are garniflied at each joint ( which are two 
inches afunder) by one large heart-fliaped leaf, (land- 
ing upon a pretty long foot-ftalk ; they are above four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad near 
their bafe, fawed on their edges, and run out to a 
long (harp point, having many ftrong veins which 
rife from the midrib, and diverge toward their bor- 
ders i they are of a light green on their upper furface, 
and pale on their under. The flowers grow in cluf- 
ters at the wings of the ftalks ; thofe on the lower 
part of the branches are formed in clofe obtufe fpikes 
about an inch in length, but on the upper part of the 
branches they are in globular heads which are placed 
nearer together, and have no leaves under them, the 
branches being terminated by one of thefe heads. 
The empalements of the flowers end with five acute 
hairy points ; the flowers are fmall, and when they 
firft open are white, but afterward they fade to a brown- 
i(h colour. When thefe are paft, the germen becomes 
a roundifli capfule with five cells, fitting in the em- 
palement of the flower, each cell having one angular 
(eed with two teeth. 

Thefe plants are moft of them annual in England, 
but fome of them are of longer duration in their na- 
tive countries, and might be (b here, if they were 
placed in a warm ftove in winter ; but as moft of them 
perfect their feeds the fame year, if the plants are 
brought forward in the fnring, few perfons have room 
in their ftoves to receive thefe plants, as there are ii> 
many perennial exotic plants at prefent in the Eng- 
lifli gardens, which require a warm ftove to preferve 
them. 

They are propagated by feeds, which (hould be fown 
upon a moderate hot-bed the beginning of April, 
and when the plants are come up fit to remove, they 
(hould be tranfplanted to another hot-bed, planting 
them four inches diftance every way ; they muft be 
(haded from the fun till they have taken new root, 
and then they muft have a large fhare of free air ad- 
mitted to them when the weather is mild, to pre- 
vent their drawing up weak j they will alfo require 
water pretty frequently. If the plants thrive well, 
they will have ftrength enough to be fit to tranfplant 
in the open air ; for which purpofe they (hould be 
gradually hardened, and the beginning of June they 
may be taken up with balls of earth to their roots* 
and planted in a warm flickered part of the garde n, 
at about three feet diftance, obferving to (hade and 
water them until they have taken new root ; after 
which they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. In July the plants will begin to- 
flower, and there will be a continued fucceflion of 
flowers until the froft comes on. If the feafon proves 
warm, they will ripen their feeds very well in autumn - 9 
but left thefe {hould mifcarry by the unfavourablenefs 
of the feafon, it may be proper to put one plant of 
each fort in pots filled with light kitchen- garden earth, 
placing them in the (hade till they have taken new 
root, and then they may be removed to a warm filia- 
tion, where they will thrive very well in a good fea- 
ion \ but if the fummer proves cold, they (hould be 
placed in a dry airy glafs-cafe, where they may be 

kept warm, which will ripen their feeds. 

r The 
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The eighteenth fpecies will not flower the firft year, | 
fo the plants mull be placed in a warm ftove in au- 
tumn, and during the winter they muft be treated in 
the fame way as other tender plants from the fame 
country. The following funimer they will flower and 
produce ripe feeds, but the plants are not of long du- 
ration, fo that there mould be a fucceffion of young 
plants raifed from feeds. 
SI DERATION, a blading of trees or plants by an 

eafterly wind, of exceflive heat or drought. 
SIDERITIS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 191. tab. 90. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 632. [of Ei'Aj^, iron, q. Iron-herb; 
fo Diofcorides calls thofe herbs, that are good again ft 
wounds made by the fword. It is alfo called Fer- 
rutn matrix, on the fame account ; alfo Herba % Ju« 
daica, becaufe the Jews in old time made ufe of this 
herb in medicine.] Ironwort ; in French, Crapaudine. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has an oblong tubukus empalement of one leaf, 
eut into five fegments at the top. The flower is of the lip 
kind, of one petal, almoft equal the tube is oblong and 
cylindrical, the chaps oblong and taper. The upper lip is 
ereft, and cut into two acute fegments, the under lip is cut 
into three ; the two fide fegments are acute, the middle 
is round and crenated. It has four ftamina within the 
tube, two of which are as long as the tube, the other are 
fborter, terminated by twin fummits\ and a four-pointed 
germen fupporting a flender ftyle a little longer than the 
ftamina, crowned by two Jligmas, the upper being cylindri- 
cal, concave, and torn, the lower is fhort and membrana- 
ceous. The germen afterward turn to four feeds, which 
ripen in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnjeus's fourteenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two long and two fhorter ftami- 
na, and the feeds are naked in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Sideritis {Hirfuta) foliis ianceolatis obtufls dentatis 
pilofis, bracteis dentato-fpinofis, caule hirto, fpicis 
interruptis elongatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 803. Ironwort 
with fpear-fhaped, obtufe, hairy, indented leaves, a hairy 
ftalk, and long interrupted fpikes of flowers. Sideritis 
hirfuta procumbens. C. B. P. 233. Hairy trailing 
Ironwort. 

2. Sideritis {Romano) herbacca ebracteata, caulibus 
fpinofis, lacinia fuperiore majore ovata. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 802. Herbaceous Ironwort with prickly cmpale- 
ments, the upper fegment being oval and larger than the 
other. Sideritis verticillis fpinofis, minor procumbens. 
Mor. Hift. 3. p. 388. Smaller trailing Ironwort with 
prickly whorls. 

3. Sideritis {Perfoliata) herbacca hifpido-pilofa, foliis 
luperioribiis amplexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 802. 
HAi*y> flinging* herbaceous Ironwort, whofe upper leaves 
embrace the ftalks. Sideritis Orientalis, phlomidis fo- 
lio. Tourn. Cor. 1 2. Eaftem Ironwort with a Jerufalem 
Sage leaf , 

4. Sideritis {OUafolia) tomentofa, foliis lineari-lance- 
olatis fefiilibus, calycibus fpinofis. Woolly Ironwort 
with narrow fpear-Jhaped leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks, J 
and prickly empalement s to the flowers. Sideritis incana, 
olese folio. Bocc. Muf. Hairy Ironwort with an Olive I 
leaf 

5. Sideritis {Scordioides) foliis Ianceolatis acutis den- I 
tatis, bracteis ovatis dentato-fpinofis, calycibus sequa- 
libus, fpicis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 803. Ironwort I 
with fpear-fhaped, acute, indented leaves, oval prickly 
hraStea, equal empalement^, and oval fpikes of flowers. I 
Siderttts foliis hirfutis profunde crenatis. C. B. P. 233. 
Ironwort with hairy leaves deeply crenated. I 

6. Sideritis {Syriaca) fruticofa tomentofo-lanata, foliis 
Ianceolatis integerrimis floribus verticillatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 801. Shrubby, downy, woolly Ironwort, with I 
fpear-Jhaped entire leaves, and flowers in whorls. Si- I 
deritis Cretica tomentofa candid i Aim a, More luteo. I 
Tourn. Cor. 12. The whit eft downy Ironwort of Candia. I 

7. Sideritis {Hifpanica) fruticofa, foliis Ianceolatis in- I 
tegcrrimis, floribus fpicatis terminalibus, calycibus I 

fpinofis. Shrubby Ironwort with fpear-Jhaped entire leaves, I 
and fpiked flowers terminating the Jlalks, having prickly I 
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empalements. Sideritis Hifpanica frutefcens feu lig- 
nofior. Tourn. Inft. 192. Shrubby, or ligneous Spanifh 
Ironwort. 

8. Sideritis {Hyjfopifolia) foliis Ianceolatis glabris inte- 
gerrimis, bracteis cordatis dentato-fpinofis, calycibus 
asqualibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 575. Ironwort with fmooth, 
entire, fpear-Jbaped leaves, bcart-Jhaped, prickly, indent- 
ed braStea, and equal empalements. Sideritis Alpina 
hyffbpifolia. C. B. P. 233. Alpine Ironwort with a Hyf- 
fop leaf. 

9. Sideritis {Canarienfis) fruticofa tomentofa, foliis 
cordato-oblongis acutis petiolatis fpicis verticillatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 574. Shrubby woolly Itonwort with 
heart-fhaped oblong haves, and the flowers growing in 
whorls. Stachys Canarienfis, frutefcens* verbalci fo- 
lio. Tourn. Inft. 186. Shrubby Bafe Her eh ound of the 
Canaries, with a Moth Mullein leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in France, Spain, and 
Italy the root is perennial, the ftalks are herbace- 
ous, hairy, and trail upon the ground \ they are a 
foot and a half long, fending out brandies at the 
bottom, which are garniihed with oblong, oval, hairy, 
crenated leaves j the upper part of the ftalk is fur- 
ni (lied with whorls of purple flowers, thefe ftand pret- 
ty far afunder. The flowers appear in fummer, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn. It is a plant of no great 
beauty or ufe, fo is feldom kept in gardens. ° 
The fecond fort is an annual plant with trailing ftalks * 
the leaves are fmall, fpear-fhaped, and fit clofe to the 
ftalks ; the whole plant is hairy. The flowers grow* 
in whorled fpikes at the end of the branches, they 
have prickly empalements and are yellow. It grows 
in all the fouthern parts of Europe, and is feldom ad- 
mitted into gardens. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Levant, where 
it was difcoyered by the hue Dr. Tournefort. The 
roots of this fort feldom continue longer than two 
years in England \ the lower leaves are oblong, en- 
tire, and hairy ; the ftalks are fmooth, hoary, and 
rife near four feet high, branching out into fcveral 
long flender branches, and garnifhed with hoary acute- 
pointed leaves, furnifhed with whitilh flowers in whorls 
which are placed far afunder ; the whorls are fmall, 
compact, and have two very fliort leaves immediately 
under them, which end with a fharp fpine ; the em- 
palements of the flowers are prickly, ancl the flowers 
are fmall. This flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Crete j this is a 
low flirubby plant, whofe ftalks rife a foot high, and 
are ligneous, fending out branches a foot long, 
which are garnifticd with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves 
an inch and a half long, they arc: downy and verv 
white \ the upper part of the ftalk is furnifhed with 
whorls of whitifh yellow flowers, having prickly em- 
palements. This fort flowers in July, but unlefs the 
leafon proves warm, the feeds will not ripen here. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy •, this hath a perennial root ; the ftalks rife 
a foot high, and are garnifhed with fpear-fhaped 
leaves which are deeply crenated on their edges ; they 
are an inch long and half an inch broad, and have 
fhort heart-fhaped bractea which are prickly. The 
flowers grow in whorled fpikes at the end of the ftalks; 
they arc yellow, and have prickly empalements which 
are equal. It flowers in July, and if the feafon proves 
warm, the feeds will ripen in autumn. • 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Crete this hath a 
fhort ligneous ftalk, from which is fent out a few 
branches about a foot long, garnifhed with thick 
wedge-fhaped leaves which are very downy and white. 
The flowers are produced in whorls toward the end 
of the branches they are yellow, and have fmooth 
downy empalements. It flowers in July, but does not 
produce feeds in England. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this hath a low fhrubby ftalk, fending out fevcral 
hairy branches a foot long, garnifhed with hairy fpear- 
fhaped leaves, one inch long and half an inch broad, 
of a ycllowifh green colour. The flowers grow in 
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clofc whorled fpikes at the end of the branches; they 
are of a fulphur colour, and have very prickly em- 
pale men ts. This fort flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The eighth fort grows naturally on the mountains 
of Valentia this hath a fhore ligneous (talk, fend- 
ing out branches a foot and a half long, garnilhed 
with narrow fmooth leaves an inch long, of a ftrong 
fcent when bruifed. The flowers are yellow, and 
grow in in, large fpiked whorls at the end of the 
branches. Jt flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The ninth.fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
but has been long an inhabitant in the Englifli gar- 
dens. It rifes with a foft flirubby ftalk five or fix feet 
high, fending out feveral ligneous branches which 
arc covered with a foft down, and are garnilhed 
with heart-lhaped leaves, having long foot-ftalks. 
Thefe differ greatly in fize, according to the age and 
vigour of the plants ; for in young plants they are 
often five or fix inches long, and two and a half 
broad near their bafe, but in older plants they are 
not more than half that fize ; they are very woolly, 
especially on their under fide, which is white, but 
their upper furface is of a dark yellowilh green. The 
flowers grow in thick whorled fpikes at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a dirty white, fhaped like thofe 
of the other forts, and appear early in June, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft, but the plants frequently pro- 
duce flowers again in autumn. 

Thefe plants are prefer ved in fome curious gardens 
for the fake of variety. The five forts firft mention- 
ed, and alfo the ninth, are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air in England : they are propagated by 
feeds, which, if fown in autumn, will fuccced better 
than thofe which are fown in the fpring. The feeds 
may be. fown in (hallow drills upon a dry fpot of 
ground, and in the fpring when the plants come up, 
they mull be kept clean from weeds ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, part of each fort may be 
drawn out, and planted in a bed at about nine or ten 
inches diftancc, which will give thofe which are left in 
the feed-bed room to grow. The plants which are 
removed lhould be lhaded and watered until they have 
taken new root, after which they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds till the fol- 
lowing autumn, when they lhould be tranfplanted to 
the places where they are to remain. The fourth fort 
lhould have a dry foil and a warm fituation, but nei- 
ther of the forts lhould be planted in rich ground, 
for that will caufe them to grow fo luxuriant in fum- 
mer, that the froft or much wet will deftroy them in 
winter. 

The annual fort lhould not be removed, but the plants 
thinned and left in the place where they were fown, 
keeping them clean from weeds. 
The fixth and feventh forts will often live through 
the winter in the open air, efpecially if their feeds 
are fown upon dry rubbilh ; for when either of thefe 
happen to grow in the joints of old walls, they will 
endure the greateft cold of this country, therefore 
their feeds lhould be fown in fuch places. The fixth 
fort does not produce good feeds in England, fo this 
is propagated by flipping off the heads, planting them 
in a lhady border during the fpring or fummer 
months, which will readily take root ; fome of thefe 
may then be taken up and put into pots, that they 
inay be fcreencQ under a frame in winter. The other 
may be removed in autumn, and planted clofe to 
warm walls in rubbilh, where they will abide fome 
years. 

The ninth fort is generally kept in grecn-houfes in 
England, but in moderate winters I have had thele 
plants live abroad without cover in a warm dry bor- 
der: however, if they are fcreened from hard froft 
under a common frame, where they may be expofed 
to the open air at all times when the weather is 
mild, and protected from hardfrofts, they will thrive 
better than with more tender treatment. It is pro- 
pagated by feeds which lhould be fown in autumn. 
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for thofe which are fown in the fpring feldom fuc- 
cecd, or if they do, the plants rarely come up the 
firft year. 

SIDEROXYLUM, Iron Wood. 
The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is permanent and confifts of 
one leaf, which is cut into five fegments, The flower is 
bell-fhaped, and divided into five parts at the brim. It 
has five awUfhaped ftamina the length of the petals termi- 
nated by Jingle fummits^ and a round germen Jupportitig an 
awl-Jhaped ftyle, crowned by a Jingle Jligma. The germen 
afterward becomes a roundifh berry having one cell, con- 
taining four feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linncus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Sideroxylum (Inerme) inerme. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 69. 
Smooth Iron Wood. Sideroxylum primum, fc. dein 
corise Indorum nomine data arbor. Hort. Elth. 357. 
T be firft Iron fVood* called by the Indians Dein Coria. 

2. Sideroxylum (Oppo/itifolia) foVns lanceolatis ex ad- 
verlb litis. Iron Wood with fpear-Jhaped leaves groivhig 
oppojite. 

Thefe plants grow natutally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence they were firft brought into the Dutch 
gardens, and of late years they have been introduced 
into feveral curious gardens in England, where they 
are preferved for the beauty of their evergreen leaves, 
for they rarely produce flowers here. 
The firft fort hath large oval leaves^ lhaped fome- 
what like thofe of the Bay-tree, but fmoother and 
blunter at the end. Thefe are placed on the branches 
without order, as the branches alfo are produced. 
The ftalks are Ihrubby, and rife five or fix feet high, 
fending out many branches, covered with a dark brown 
bark. 

The fecond fort grows more upright and regular 5 the 
leaves which are fmaller, and more pointed than thofe 
of the firft, are placed oppofite on the branches, and 
thele continue green through the year. 
The wood of thefe trees being very dole and folid, 
has given occafion for this name being- applied to 
them, it being fo heavy as to fink in water ; and the 
title of Iron Wood having been applied to the wood, 
by the inhabitants of the countries where it grows, 
has occafioned the botanifts to conftitute a genus by 
this name. But as the characters of the plants have 
not been fo well examined as could be wifhed, occa- 
fioned by their not flowering in Europe, it is very pro- 
bable, that the plants which have been ranged under 
this genus, do not properly belong to it ; for Dr. 
Plukenet has figured a plant under the title of Ebenus. 
Jamaicenfis, whofe characters are very different from 
thofe afligned to this genus : and the Jamaica Iron 
Wood is totally different from both in its characters, 
for this has male and female flowers on different trees ; 
the male flowers have no petals, as appears by dried 
famples in my collection. 

Thefe plants are natives of warm countries, fo cannot 
be preferved in England, unlefs they are placed in a 
moderate ftove. They are propagated by ieeds, when 
thefe can be procured from abroad. Thefe muft be 
fown in pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a good hot-bed in the fpring, in order to get the 
plants forward early in the feafon. When the plants 
are fit to tranfplant, they lhould be each, put into a 
feparate fmall pot filled with good earth, and plung- 
ed into a frefli hot-bed while they are young, in 
winter they muft be plunged into the tan-bed in the 
ftove, and treated in the fame manner as hath been 
directed for feveral tender plants from the fame coun- 
tries. As the plants obtain ftrength> they may be 
treated more hardily, by placing them in a dry ftoyc 
in the winter, and giving them a greater lh3re of 
free air in fummer ; and when they have obtained 
ftrength, they may be placed abroad in fummer in a 
lhekered fituation. 
• I have propagated them by layers, but thefe were 

two years before - they, had made good roots 5 and 

fome- 
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fbmetimes they will take from cuttings, but this is 
a very uncertain method of propagating them ; nor 
do the plants fo raifed, ever grow fo vigoroufly as 
thofe which come from feeds ; fo that when thole can 
he procured, it is the beft method to propagate them. 
SIGESBECKIA. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. 
The Characters are, 
The proper involucram of the flower is compofed of five li- 
near, taper, obiufe leaves, which open beyond the petal, 
' and is permanent. The common cover is five-leaved, Jit- 
ting clofe ; it has five angles the leaves are oval, con- 
cave, equal, and difpofed in fevcral feries it is perma- 
nent, and between each leaf is contained a floret. T be 
flower is compofed of hermaphrodite florets in the dijk, 
and the border or ray is made up of female half florets, 
which are tongue-ftoaped. The hermaphrodite florets are 
funnel-fhaped, and cut into five parts at the brim ; thefe 
have five Jhort ftamina, with tubulous fummits joined to- 
gether, and an oblong incurved germen as large as the em- 
palement, fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by a bifid 
jligma. The germen afterward turns to an oblong, four- 
cornered, blunt feed the female half florets have a fljort, 
broad, tougue-jhaped petal, indented in three parts \ thefe 
have a germen, ftyle, andftigma, like the hermaphrodite 
florets, but have no ftamina, and are fucceeded by Jingle 
feeds like the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linna?us*s nineteenth clafs, which includes the 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are both fruitful, and have 
their parts of generation connected together. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Sicesbeckia (Orientalis.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sigefbeckia. 
We have no Englifli name for this plant •, this here 
mentioned was applied to it by Dr. Linnaeus, in ho- 
nour of Dr. SigcuSeck, who was profeflbr of botany 
at Peterfburgh. 

The plant is annual, peri filing at the approach of 
winter. The feeds of it were brought from the Eaft- 
Indies, where it is a troublefome weed, but in Eng- 
land it feldom perfects feeds, unlcfs the plants are 
raifed on a hot-bed, and brought forward in the 
fpring ; then they may be planted out in warm bor- 
ders the beginning of June, and if they are fupplied 
with water in dry weather, they will grow near four 
feet high, and fend out many branches. The flowers 
are produced at the extremity of the fhoots, which 
are fniall, and of a yellow colour, fo make no great 
appearance, therefore it is only prefcrved in the 
gardens of thofe perfons who are curious in the ftudy 
of plants. 
SI LA U M. See Peucedanum. 

SILENE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 503. Vifcago. Dill. Hort. 
Bith. 309. Lychnis. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 333. tab. 
175. Viicous Campion, or Lychnis. 

The Characters are, 
5T he flower has a permanent empalcmcnt of one leaf, which 
is indented at the top into five parts. It has five plain 
cbtufe petals indented at their points, whofe tails are nar- 
row the length of the empalement, and a yietlarium com- 
pounded of two fmall indentures in the neck of each petal, 
confix '' tuting a crown to the chaps, and ten awlfhaped fta- 
mina, infer ted alternately to the tail of the petals abovee ach 
ether, terminated by oblong fummits. In the center is fun- 
ded a cylindrical germen, fupporting three ftyles which 
are longer than the ftamina, crowned by ftigmas that are 
refiexed againft the fun. The germen afterward becomes 
a clofe cylyndrical capfule with three cells, opening at the 
top five ways, inclofmgjnany kidneyjhaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linmeus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and three ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Silene {Quinquevulnera) petal is integerrimis fub- 
rotundis, fructibus crectis alternis. Hort. Cliff. 171. 
Silene with entire roundifl) petals to the flower, and erecl 
alternate fruit. Lychnis hirfuta, flore eleganter va- 
riegato. Raii Hi ft. 997. Hahy Campion with an ele- 
gant variegated flower, commonly called Dwarf Lychnis. 

2. Silene {Notlurna) floribus fpicatis alternis fecundis 
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iefiiiibus, petalis bifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 416. Silene 
with fpikes of flowers fitting clofe and turned all one 
way y and the petals bifid. Vifcago hirta nocti flora, flo- 
ribus obfoletis fpicatis. Dillen. Hort. Elth. 420. Night- 
flowering, hairy, vifcous Campion, with worn -out flowers 
in fpikes. 

3. Silene {Nutans) petalis bifidis, floribus latcralibus 
fecundis cernuis panicula nutante. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
417. Silene with bifid petals, nodding flowers growing 
from the fide of the ft a Iks, and a recurved panicle. Lych- 
nis montana, vifcofa, alba, latifolia. C. B. P. 205. 
Broad-leaved, white, vifcous, Mountain Campion* 

4. Silene (Fruticofa) petalis bifidis, caule fruticofb, fo- 
liis lato lanceolatis, panicula trichotoma. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 417. Silene with bifld petals, a fljrubby ftalk, 
broad Jpear-fljaped leaves, and panicles divided in threes. 
Lychnis frutefcens, myrtifolia, behen albo fimilis. 
C. B. P. 205. Shrubby Campion, with a Myrtle leaf like 
the white Behen. 

5. Silene {Viridiftora) petalis femibifidis, foliis ovatis 
fcabriuiculis acutis, panicula elongata fubaphylla. Lin. 
Sp. 597. Silene with bifid petals, oval, rough, acute- 
pointed leaves, and long panicles without leaves. Lych- 
nis ocymafti facie, ilore viridi. Herm. Par. 199. 
Campion with the appearance of Ocymaftrum, and a green 
flower. 

6. Silene (Couoidea) calycibus fructus globofis acumi- 
natis ftriis triginta, foliis glabris petalis incegris. 
I-Iort. Upfal. 110. Silene with globular acute-pointed 
capf tiles having thirty ftripes, fmooth leaves, and entire 
petals. Lychnis fylveftris, latifolia caliculis turgidis 
ftriatis. C. B. P. 205. Broad-leaved 'wild Campion, with 
a turgid ftriped empalement. 

7. Silene {Pendula) calycibus fructiferis pendulis infla- 
tis, angulis decern fcabris. Hort. Upfal. 106". Silene 
with pendulous fzvolleu empalement s to the fruit, with ten 
rough angles. Lychnis fupina Siculu, calyce amplif- 
fimo ftriato. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 337. Low Sicilian Cam- 
pion, with a large ftriped empalement. 

8. Silene (Nofttflora) calycibus decern angnlaribus, 
dentibus tubum axjuantibus caule dichotomo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 419. Silene with empalement s having ten an- 
gles, and the indentures as long as the tube. Lychnis 
noctiflora. C. B. P. 205. Night-flowering Campion. 

9. Silene {Vallefla) caulibus fubunifloris decumbenti- 
bus, foliis lanceolatis longitudine calycis. Lin. Sp. 
603. Silene with decumbent ft a Iks with one flower, and 
fpear-fhaped woolly leaves the length of the empalement. 
Lychnis maritima pinguis e Corfica. Bocc. Muf. tab. 
84. Maritime Lychnis of Corjica. 

10. Silene {Orientalis) calycibus conicis ftriis hirfutis 
fructibus erection bus, caule erccto hirfuto, foliis ner- 
vofis. Silene with conical empalcmcnt s having hairy 
flripes, creel fruit, a hairy upright ftalk, and veined 
leaves. Lychnis Orientalis, longifolia nervofa, flore 
purpurafecnte. Tourn. Cor. 24. Eaftcrn Campion with 
a long veined leaf and a purpliflj flower. 

11. Silene {Mufipula) petalis bifidis, caule dichotomo, 
floribus axillaribus feflilibus, foliis glabris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 420. Silene with bifid petals, a ftalk divided by 
pairs, flowers fitting clofe to the wings of the ftalk, and 
fmooth leaves. Lychnis fylveftris vifcofa, rubra alte- 
ra. C. B. V. 205. Wild vifcous Campion with a red 
flower. 

12. Silene {Armeria) floribus fafciculatis faftigiatis, fo- 
liis fuperioribus coidatis glabris. Hort. Upfal. 110. 
Silene with flowers gathered into bunches, whofe upper 
leaves are fmooth and heart-fljaped. Lychnis vifcofa 
purpurea, latifolia kevis. C. B. P. 205. Purple vifcous 
Campion with a broad fmooth leaf, commonly called Lo- 
be? s Catchfiy. 

13. Silene {Gigantea) foliis radicalibus cochlcariformi- 
bus fimis caule fubverticillato. Lin. Sp. 59 8. Silene 
with obtufe, fpoonfljaped, lower leaves, and w her led ftalks. 
Lychnis facie auriculas urti. C. B. P. 206. Campion 
with the appearance of Auricula. 

14. Silene {Bupleuroides) petalis bifldis, floribus pe- 
dunculatis oppofitis bractea brevioribus, foliis lance- 
olatis acutis glabris. Lin. Sp. 59 S. Silene with bifid 
petals, flowers placed oppoflte on fcot-ftalks, and fmooth 
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acute leaves. Lychnis Orientalis bupleuri folio. Tourn. 
Cor. 24. Eaftern Campion with a Harts-ear leaf. 
There are feveral other fpecies of this genus whole 
flowers have no beauty, lb the plants are never cul- 
tivated but in botanic gardens for the fake of variety, 
therefore I have not enumerated them, which would 
fwcll the work too much ; many of them grow wild 
in England. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Portugal, but has 
been long cultivated in the Englifh gardens by the ti- 
tle of Dwarf Lychnis. The feeds of this were formerly 
fown in drills on the edges of borders, as were feveral 
other low annual plants, thefe being very fafhionable 
for edgings of borders at that time ; but as all thefe 
were of fliort duration, fo they foon were rejected for 
this purpofe •, after which the feeds were ufually fown 
in patches in the borders, where they made a better 
appearance than in the former way : but in both thefe 
methods the plants were generally left fo clofe as to 
fpoil their growth, for their ftalks were drawn up very 
weak, and had not room to branch out, and their 
flowers were final 1 ; therefore thofe who are defirous 
to have this plant in beauty, mould fow the feeds thin 
upon a border of light earth in autumn, and in the 
fpring the plants mould be thinned to the diftanceof 
four inches, and keep them afterward clean from 
weeds. When they are fo managed, the plants will 
rife near a foot and a half high, with hairy channel- 
led ftalks, and divide into many branches, garnifhed 
with oval, fpear-fhaped, hairy leaves placed oppofite, 
fitting clofe to the ftalks. The flowers grow in fhort 
fpikes at the end of the branches \ they are placed al- 
ternately, and arc of a bright purple colour, edged 
with white. The autumnal plants will flower in May 
and June, but thofe which are fown in the fpring, 
will come a month later. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily, and alfo at 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence I have re- 
ceived the feeds. This is an annual plant, with a 
low branching ftalk, which feldom rifes more than 
eight or nine inches high ; the ftalks are fmooth, the 
leaves are very narrow and fmooth, placed by pairs 5 
the ftalks are terminated by fpikes of dark fpurple 
flowers Handing alternate, whofe petals are bifid ; they 
open in the evening, but arc clofely Ihut in the day. 
It the feeds of this plant are fown in autumn, upon a 
warm border, the plants will flower in May and June, 
fo good feeds may be obtained *, but when the feeds 
are fown in the fpring, they often fail ; and if any of 
the plants do come up, they are generally fo late as 
that their feeds feldom ripen well. 
The third fort is a perennial plant which grows natu- 
rally on the Alps the lower leaves of this are fmooth 
and fpear-fhaped, the ftalk rifes near two feet high, 
and is garnifhed with two narrow leaves placed oppo- 
fite at each joint, and immediately below them the 
ftalk is very clammy 5 the flowers come out on fhort 
foot-ftalks from the wings of the leaves, each foot- 
ftalk for the moft part fuftaining three flowers, with 
long, white, bifid petals. Thefe appear in June, and 
the feeds ripen in Auguft. This plant rifes eafily from 
feeds if they are fown in autumn, and the only cul- 
ture the plants require is to keep them clean from 
weeds, and allow them room to fpread j they love a 
cool foil and a Ihady fituation. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Sicily 5 this has a 
low fhrubby ftalk, which divides into feveral Ihort 
Ihrubby branches, garnifhed with broad, fmooth, 
fpear-flh aped leaves, ending in acute points. The 
flower-ftalks rife about a foot high, and divide into 
fpreading panicles, fuftaining two and three flowers, 
of an herbaceous white colour 5 they appear in June 
and July, and are fucceeded by oval fmooth capfules 
having thick covers, filled with fmall feeds which ri- 
pen in autumn. This fort rifes eafily from feeds as 
the former, or may be propagated by flips, which, if 
planted in a fhady border will take root very freely ; 
and if the plants are planted in a warm border of dry 
earth, they will live feveral years and require no 
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flielter, but in moift ground they frequently rot in 
winter. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Portugal -, this has 
a perennial root the lower leaves are roundifh and 
hollowed like a fpoon ; thofe upon the ftalks are ob- 
tufe, and ftand fometimes by pairs, at others by threes 
or fours round the ftalks ; they are of a deep green, 
fmooth, and fit clofe to the ftalks ; the ftalks are 
round, fmooth, and rife from two to three feet high. 
The flowers grow in loofe fpikes at the top ; they are 
of a green colour, and appear in June, and the feeds 
ripen in Auguft. This rifes eafily from feeds fown in 
autumn, and if the plants have a dry foil they will 
continue feveral years, and require no other culture 
but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The fixth fort grows naturally among Corn in France, 
Spain, and Italy. It is an annual plant, with an up- 
right branching ftalk a foot and a half high, having 
fwelling vifcous joints, garnifhed with narrow, acute- 
pointed, fmooth leaves, near three inches long, fit- 
ting clofe to the ftalks. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches, they are fmall and red; 
thefe are fucceeded by globular capfules ending in 
acute points, whofe empalements are ftriped. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. The 
feeds of this fhould be fown in autumn, and in the 
fpring the plants fhould be thinned and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete ; 
this is an annual plant, from whofe root comes out 
feveral branching ftalks near a foot and a half long, 
which trail upon the ground, and are garnilhed 
with oval acute-pointed leaves placed oppofite. The 
flowers come out fingly from the wings of the ftalk, 
upon fhort foot-ftalks ; they are large, and of a bright 
red colour, refcmbling thofe of the common, wild, 
red Campion. Thefe appear in May, and are fuc- 
ceeeded by large capfules included in inflated empale- 
ments, having ten rough angles, containing many 
large roundifh feeds, whofe weight caufes the capfules 
to hang downward. If the feeds of this are permitted 
to fcatter, the plants will come up without care, and 
require nothing more but to keep them clean from 
weeds. 

The eighth fort is an annual plant, which is found 
naturally in England growing among Corn. It rifes 
with a thick clammy Italic eight or nine inches high, 
garnilhed with fmall oblong leaves by pairs, whole 
bafe embrace the ftalks ; the top of the ftalk fufbains 
one or two fmall red flowers, which open only in the 
night. This flowers in June, and the feeds ripen 
early in Auguft, which, if permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up without farther trouble. 
The ninth fort grows naturally upon the Alps ; this 
plant feldom rifes more than fix inches high, fending 
out many fhrubby decumbent branches, garnifhed 
with woolly fpear-fhaped leaves ; the flowers i;row 
erect, they are of a pale red colour, and are fucceeded 
by turgid capfules filled with roundifh feeds. 
This is propagated by feeds, which if fown in dry 
rubbifh, the plants will live many years in the open 
air, but in rich moift foils they rarely live through 
the winter. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this is 
an annual plant, with a ftrong, erect, hairy, branch- 
ing ftalk, which rifes two feet high. The branches 
grow erect, as do alfo the flowers, which are red, and 
have large, conical, ftriped empalements, whofe (tripes 
are hairy and of a brownifli colour. The flowers 
appear in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft ; tins 
muft be treated in the fame way as the firft fort. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, Spain, and Italy ; this is biennial. The ftalk 
is round, clammy, and riles a foot and a half high, 
having fwelling joints ; the leaves grow round the 
ftalks in clufters ; they are very narrow and fmooth. 
The upper part of the ftalk divides into fpreading 
branches by pairs, and are adorned by red flowers 
coming out fingly from the wings of the leaves, fic- 
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ting clofe to the (talks. Thefe appear in May, and 
are fucceeded by oblong vifcous capfules filled with 
angular feeds, which ripen in July; 
This fort is eafily propagated by feeds, which, if lb wn 
in autumn, will fucceed much better than in the 
fpring. When the plants come up and are fit to re- 
move, they mould be tranfplanted into a bed of frelh 
earth, at fix inches diftance, (hading them from the 
fun, and watering them until they have taken new 
root after which they muft be kept clean from weeds 
till autumn, when they mould be tranfplanted to the 
places where they are defigned to remain for flower- 
ing. When the feeds of this plant happen to fcatter 
upon a wall, and plants arife there, they will continue 
much longer than in the ground. 
The twelfth fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the fouth of France and Italy, but has been 
many years cultivated in the Englifh gardens, from 
whence the feeds have fpread out upon walls and 
buildings fo far, as to induce fome to believe it a na- 
tive of England. 

There are three varieties of this, which generally re- 
tain their differences ; one has a bright purple flower, 
the other a pale red, and the third a white flower ; thefe 
do not differ in any other refpect, fo cannot be reck- 
oned as different fpecies. 

The italics grow erect a foot and a half high ; the 
lower leaves are broad, oblong, and fmooth, and fit 
clofe to the (talks ; the (talk, for more than an inch 
in length below each (talk is fo glutinous, that the 
fmall flies which light thereon are fattened and cannot 
get off again, from whence it had the title of Catch- 
fly. The flowers grow in bunches at the top of the 
(talk they (land creel:, forming a kind of umbel. 
Thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded by (lender 
oblong capfules, filled with angular feeds which ripen 
in Auguft. 

Thefe feeds mould be fown in autumn, for thofe which 
are fown in the fpring often fail ; and if the plants do 
come up, they never grow fo large, or make fo good 
appearance as the autumnal plants. 
The thirteenth fort is biennial ; this grows naturally 
in Sicily and Crete ; the lower leaves of this plant are 
obtufe, and are gathered in circular heads like fome 
of the Houfeleeks, or thofe of the Auricula ; they are 
fmooth, and of a pretty thick confidence. The (talks 
rife five or fix feet high j they are vifcous, and are 
garnifhed with fpear-lhapcd leaves placed oppofite. 
The flowers come out upon (hort foot-ftalks from the 
wings of the (talks in whorls, each foot-ftalk fuf- 
taining three or four grcenifli flowers thefe are fuc- 
ceeded by oval capfules which fpread open at the top, 
and are filled with angular feeds. 
If the feeds of this plant are fown in autumn upon a 
warm border, they will more certainly fucceed than 
thofe fown in the fpring. When the plants come up 
and are fit to remove, they (hould be planted on a dry 
foil and in a warm fituation, where they will live 
through the winter, and the following fummer they 
will flower and ripen their feeds, and then decay. 
The fourteenth fort grows naturally in the Levant j 
this has a perennial root; the lower leaves are narrow, 
fpear-fhaped, and fmooth ; they are gathered in cluf- 
tered heads, from the middle of which rifes an erect 
clammy (talk a foot and a half high, garniftied with 
very narrow leaves. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves toward the top of the (talk ; their 
foot-ftalks are (hort, and each futtains two white 
flowers having long tubes, ftanding erect ; the flowers 
are clofed in the day, and expand at night. This 
flowers in July, but rarely produces ripe feeds in 
England. 

As the feeds feldom ripen here, fo it is difficult to 

Jropagate it : the only way is to flip off* the heads in 
une, and plant them under a glafs ; thefe will take 
root, if they are (haded from the fun and duly wa- 
tered. 

SILER. See Laserpitium. 
S I LI QU A. See Cer atoni a. 
S I LI QJU AS TRUM. See Cercis. 
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S I L I QJCJ OUS, are plants whofe feeds are in a hufk, 
pod, or (hell. 

j SILPHIUM. Liri. Gen. Plant. 882. Chryfanthe . 
1 mum. Mor. Hift. 3. Baftard Chryfanthemum. 
The Characters are, 
The common empalement of the flower is oval, imbricated* 
and permanent ; the fcales are oval, prominent* and re- 
flexed in the middle. The difk of the flower is cotnpojed 
of hermaphrodite florets which are tubulous, of one leaf, 
indented in five parts at the top. Thefe have five Jhort 
hair-like ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits, and 
a flender taper germen fupporting a long hairy ftyle* 
crowned by a fingle Jtigma , thefe are barren. The rays 
of the flower are compofed of a few female half florets, 
which are long, Jpear-fhaped, and for the moft part have 
three indentures at their points \ thefe have a heart-fljaped 
germen with a jhort fingle Jlyle, having two briftly ftig- 
mas of the fame length. Thefe are fucceeded by fingle 
heart-fhaped feeds with a membranaceous border, indented 
at the top, each point endi?ig with a horn or tooth* and 
are feparated by linear chaff, ripening in the empalement. 
.This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have their male and female parts 
connected, and their hermaphrodite flowers are bar- 
ren, but the female are fruitful. 
The Species are, 
r. Silphium {Trifoliatum) foliis ternis; Roy. Prod. Leyd. 
181. Silphium with leaves by threes at a joint. Chry- 
fanthemum Virginianum, foliis afperis tribus vcl qua- 
ternis ad genicula fitis. Mor. Hift. 3. p. 24. Virgi- 
nian Corn Marygold, with rough leaves placed by threes 
or fours at a joint. 

2. Silphium {Afterifcus) foliis indivifis feflilibus oppofi- 
tis inferioribus altcrnis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 920. Silphium 
with undivided leaves fet oppofite clofe to the flalks, whofe 
lower leaves are alternate. Afterifcus coronas folis fo- 
lio & facie. Hort. Elth. 42. Afterifcus with the leaf and 
appearance of Sunflower. 

3. Silphium (Solidaginoides) foliis oppofitis lanceolatis 
petiolatis acute ferratis. Lin. Sp. 1302. Silphium with 
fpear-Jhaped fawed leaves having foot-ftalks. Chryfan- 
themum Marianum virgas aurese Americanas foliis, 
riorum petalis tridentatis. Pluk. Mant. 46. Maryland 
Com Marygold, with an American Golden Rod leaf, and 
the petals of the flower indented in three parts. 

4. Silphium { Arbor ef cent) foliis lanceolatis alternis fca- 
bris, obfolcte ferratis caule fruticofo. Silphium with 
rough fpcar fijaped leaves placed alternate, which have 
flight fawed edges, and a Jhrubby ftalk. Corona folis 
Americana arborefcens, flore parvo luteo, femine ala- 
to. Houft. MSS. Tree American Sunflower, with a 
fmall yellow flower and a winged feed. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America ; the root is perennial and ligneous, the 
(talks are annual ; thefe rife five feet high or more in 
good land, they are of a purplifh colour, and branch 
toward the ton. The leaves are oblong, rough, and 
have fome (harp teeth on their edges they are from 
three to four inches long, and almoft two broad •, to- 
ward the bottom of the (talk they (tand by fours 
round it at each joint ; higher up they are by threes, 
and at the top by pairs, fitting clofe to the (talks. The 
flowers (tand upon pretty long foot-ftalks, each fuf- 
tainingone flower, whofe empalement is compofed of 
three orders of leaves placed imbricatim, like the 
fcales of fiih, the outer order being the fmalleft. The 
ray or border of the flower is compofed of thirteen 
female half florets, which are yellow, tongue-ftiaped, 
and indented in three points at the end. The difk or 
middle of the flower is made up of hermaphrodite tu- 
bulous flowers, which are (lightly cut into five parts 
at the top , thele have five ftamina and a ftyle con- 
nected together, which are longer than the tube of the 
floret* This plant flowers in July and Auguft, and 
when the autumn proves warm, it will produce ripe 
feeds. 

It is propagated by parting of the roots, in the fame 
way as is practifed for the perennial Sun-flowers ; the 
belt time for this is in autumn, when their (talks be- 
gin 
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'gin to decay, and the plants may afterward be treated I 
in the fame way as the perennial Sun-flower. 
The fecond fore grows naturally in Carolina the root 
of this is perennial ; the ftalk is thick, folid, and fet | 
with prickly hairs ; it rifes four or live feet high, 
and has many purple fpots -* the leaves on the lower 
part of the ftalk are placed alternate, but upward they 
are oppofite, and lit clofe to the ftalk •* they are 
rough, about two inches long, and one broad near 
their bale, having a few flight indentures on their 
edges. The upper part of the ftalk divides into live 
or fix fin all branches, which are terminated by yellow 
radiated flowers like ihofe of the perennial Sun- 
flower, but fmaller, having generally nine female half 
florets which compofe the border or ray ; the other 
parts are like thole of the former fort. It flowers in 
Auguft, but the feeds do not ripen in England. This 
fore is propagated by parting the roots in the fame 
way as the former, but as this is not quite fo hardy, 
it mould be planted in a flickered fituation. 
The third fore grows naturally in many parts of North 
• America-, this is a perennial plant, whofe ftalk s rife 
near three feet, and are garnifhed with oblong fawed 
leaves placed by pairs upon ihort foot- (talks. The 
flowers are loofcly difpoied at the top of the ftalks •, 
they are yellow, and have their half florets which 
compofe the ray, indented in three parts at the end. 
This plant flowers in Auguft, but the feeds do not 
ripen here. It may be propagated in the fame way 
as the former, and the plants require the lame treat- 
ment. 

The fourth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam lloultoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz 
in Mew Spain. This rifes with a fhrubby ftalk to the 
height of eight or ten feet, fending out ligneous 
branches, which are garnifhed with fpear-ihaped 
leaves placed alternately on every part of the ftalk ; 
they are four inches long, and one and a half broad in 
the middle, ending in acute points their furface is 
rough, and their edges ilightly fawed. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, fome fingly 
on (lender foot-ftalks, others are by two or three upon 
each foot- ftalk ; they are unequal in height, and have 
fhorc fcaly empalements. The florets are lliort which 
compofe the ray, and thofe of the diflc are more pro- 
minent than thofe of the other forts. They are of a 
deep yellow colour, but are not fticcceded by feeds in 
Kngland. 

This fort is with difficulty propagated here, for un- 
lets the feeds are procured from the country where the 
plants grow naturally, they cannot be obtained that 
way, and the cuttings arc not apt to take root. The 
only method of getting them ■ to grow, is to flip off 
the young fhoots in July, and plant them in a pot 
filled with foft loam, and plunge the pot into a gentle 
hot-bed, covering the pot clofely with a bell or hand- 
glafs, and fhadc them from the fun. When the cut- 
tings arc rooted, they fliould be each planted in a fe- 
parate pot, filled with light loamy earth ; and during 
the warm months, they may be placed in the open 
air in a warm fituation, but in winter they lhould be 
kept in a moderate ftove. 
SI NAP IS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 735. Sinapi. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 227. tab. 112. [a-lumrt, of aww o?0*A/«£? 9 
becaufe it forces tears from the eyes of thofe that ufe 
it incautioufly, makes the nofe red, and the eyes 
fwcll.] Muftard ; in French, Moutarde. 

The Characters arc, 
The cmpalanent of the flower is compofed of four narrow 
leaves placed in form of a crofs* which fprcad open and 
fall off. The flower has four rottndifh petals in form of 
a crofs % and four oval neclariums* one on each ftde of the 
floor t ftamina and the pointaU and one on each ftde of the 
longer ftamina and the cmpalement. It has fix awbjhapcd 
eretl ftamina* two' of which arc oppofite and as long as the 
nnpalcmcnt* the other four are longer. In the center is 
placed a taper gcrmen* with a flyle the length of the germen* 
crowned ly a beaded ftigma. The germen afterward turns 
to an ollcng pod* which is very rough at bottom* having 
two cells tpening 'with two valves* whofc inter mediate par- 



tition is large* ccmprcffcd* and ahnofl twice the length of 
the valves* and t he feeds are globular. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Unnseus's fifteenth clais, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have four long and two fhortcr 
llamina, and the feeds are included in long pods. 
The Si'tciES are, 

1. Sinapjs {Alba) filiquis hifpidis, roftro obliquo lon^ 
gi ffi m o 11 or t . C 1 if K 338. Muftard wit h prickly p ods y 
and a very long oblique beak. Sinapi apii folio. C. B. P. 
96. Muftard with a Sm ullage leaf commonly called white 
Muftard. 

2. Sinapjs (Nigra) filiquis glabris apice tetragonis. 
Hort. Cliff. 338. Muftard with a fmooth four-cornered 
p:cL Sinapi rapi folio. C. 15. P. 99. Muftard with a 
Rape leaf or common Aluftard. 

3. Sinapi (Arvcnfis) filiquis multangulis torofo-turgidis, 
roltro longioribus. Hort. Cliff. 338. Muftard with 
tnany-ang led* rough, J welling pods* having a longer beak. 
Sinapi arvenfe precox, femine nigro, foliis integris. 
Tourn. Inft. 226. Early Field Muftard* with a black 
feed and entire leaves. 

4. Sinapis (Erucoides) filiquis tevibus a^qualibus, foliis 
lyratis oblongis glabris, caulefcabro. Amoen. Acad. 4. 
p. 322. Muftard with fmooth equal pods* lyrefioaped* 
oblong* fmooth leaves* and rough branches. Sinapi 
Hifpanicum, pumilum album. Tourn. Inft. 227. L010 
white Spanifh Muftard. 

5. Sinapis (Juncea) ramis fafciculatis, foliis fummis 
lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Upfal. 191. Muftard 
with bundled branches* and the upper leaves fiear-ftjaped 
and entire. Sinapi Indicum maximum, lacluca; folio. 
Par. Bat. 230. Greateft Indian Muftard with a Lettuce 
leaf. 

6. Sin apis (Hifpanica) foliis duplicato-pinnatis, Iaciniis 
linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 3 3 3. Muftard with drnVy 
winged leaves having linear jtg;nenls. Sinapi Hilpani- 
cum nallurtii folio. Tourn. Inft. 227. Spaniftj Muftard 
with a Crefs leaf 

The firft fort is the common white Muftard, which 
is generally cultivated as a fallad herb for winter and 
fpring ufe. This rifes with a branched hairy ftalk 
two feet high, the leaves are deeply jagged on their 
edges and are rough. The flowers are difpoied in 
loofe fpikes at the end of the branches, (landing upon 
horizontal foot-ftalks they have four yellow petals 
placed in form of a crofs, which are fucceeded by 
hairy pods that end with long, compreffed, oblique 
beaks ; the pods generally contain four white feeds. 
It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The fecond fort is the common Muftard, which is 
frequently found growing naturally in many parts of 
England, but is alfo cultivated in fields for the feed, 
of which the fauce called Muftard is made. This rifes 
with a branching ftalk four or five feet high ; the 
lower leaves are large, rough, and very like thofe of 
Turnep, the upper leaves are fmaller and lefs jagged. 
The flowers are fmall, yellow, and grow in fpiked 
clufters at the end of the branches they have four 
petals placed in form of a crofs, thefe are fucceeded 
by fmooth pods ending with four corners. It flowers 
and feeds at the fame time with the former. 
The third fort grows naturally on arable land in ma- 
ny parts of Kngland. The feed of this is commonly 
fold under the title of Durham Muftard-feed j of this 
there are two varieties, if not diftinct fpecies one 
with cut, and the other has entire leaves. The rtalks 
rife about two feet high, the leaves are rough,- and in 
one they are jagged like Turnep leaves, and in the 
others are oblong and entire. The flowers are yellow, 
the pods are turgid, angular, and have long beaks. 
Thefe flower in April and May, and the feeds ripen 
in June. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this feldom 
rifes more than eight or nine inches high ; the leaves 
are fmooth and much jagged, the ftalk branches to- 
ward the top, and is terminated by a loofe fpike of 
white flowers -* thefe are fucceeded by fmooth, taper, 
blunt pods, filled with fmall brown feeds. It flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
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The fifth fort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the ieeds are frequently brought to England. This 
plant is ufed as a boiled fallad by the Chine fe, where 
it may prove acceptable to thofe who have not better 
herbs for that purpofe, but in England it is not re- 
garded. The ftalks of this rife three or four feet 
high, and toward the bottom are garnifhed with 
broad, fmooth, jagged leaves, but thole on the top 
are entire. The flowers are yellow like thofe of the 
' firft fort, and the pods are fmooth and turgid. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The firft fort is chiefly cultivated in gardens, for a fal- 
lad herb in the winter feafon. The feeds of this are 
commonly fown very thick in drills, either upon a 
warm border, or in very cold weather upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed, with CrefTes and other fmall fallad herbs, 
which are commonly fit for ufe in ten days or a fort- 
night after the time of fowing ; for if they arc large 
and have rough leaves, they are too ftrong to put in- 
to fallads. In order to fave the feeds of this plant, a 
fpot of ground muft be fown with it in the fpring, 
and when the plants have four leaves, the ground 
Ihould be hoed in the fame manner as for Turneps, to 
cut down the weeds, and thin the plants where they 
are tooclofe ; this fhould be done in dry weather, for 
then the weeds will foon die after they are cut. If this 
is well performed, the ground will remain clean for a 
month, by which time young weeds will fpring up 
again therefore the ground fhould be again hoed 
over, and the plants now left about eight or nine 
inches afunder, which will be fufiicicnt room for this 
fort to grow. If this is well performed, and in dry 
weather, the ground will remain clean till the feeds 
are ripe. As foon as the pods change brown, the 
plants fliould be cut off* and fprcad upon cloths two 
or three days to dry, and threfhed out for ufe. 
The fecond fort is cultivated only for the feeds ; thefe 
fhould be fown in the fame way as thofe of the firft, 
and the plants treated in the fame manner, with this 
difference of allowing the plants twice as much room, 
becaufe they grow much larger, fo thefe fliould be 
hoed out to the diftance of eighteen inches ; and as the 
feeds will not ripen fo foon as the other, fo the ground 
may be required to be hoed three times over, but that 
may be eafily feen by the growth of the weeds. 
The feeds of thefe two firft: fpecics are ordered for 
medicinal ufe. 

The third fort is a pretty common weed on arable 
lands in molt parts of England ; this comes up early 
in the fpring amongft the Corn, fo flowers and feeds 
in May ; therefore where it is not weeded out, the 
feeds will fcatter long before the Corn is ripe, and the 
ground will be flocked with the weeds. 
The other three forts are preferved in botanic gar- 
dens for variety, but are never cultivated for ufe ; 
thefe may be treated in the fame way as the two firft 
fpecics. 

SINAPISTRUM. Sec Cleome. 
SISARUM. See Sium. 

SISON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 311. Sii fpecies. Tourn. 
Inft. R, H. 301. Baftard Stone Parflcy; in French, 

Berk. 

The Characters arc, i 
It hath an umbcllated flower ; the general umbel is com- 
pofed of fx thin rays or fmall umbels, which arc unequal, 
as are alfo the fnallcr, which have ten. The involucri of 
loth are four-leaved and unequal the empalcment of the 
flower is fcarce difccrniblc. The outer petals of the ge- 
neral umbel arc uniform ; the flowers have five equal pc- I 
tals which are fpcar-Jhaped and inflexed. They have five 
hair-like ftamina the length of the petals, terminated by 
Jingle fummits. The oval germen is fituatcd under the I 
flowery fupporting two rcflexed fiylcs crowned by ohttife I 
Jligmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval ftreaked I 
fruit dividing in two parts, each containing one oval 
ftreaked feed* convex on one fide and plain on the other. I 
This genus of plants is ranged in the iecond fection I 
of Linnasus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 
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The Species are, 

1. Sison {Amomum) foliis pinnatis, umbellis erectis. 
Prod. Leyd. 105. Sifon with winged leaves and erect 
umbels. Sium aromaticum, fiibn officinarum. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 308. Baflard Stone Parflcy, or fpurious 
Amomum. 

2. Sison- (Segetum) foliis pinnatts, umbellis cernuis. 
Prod. Leyd. 105. Sifon with winged leaves and nodding 
umbels. Sium arvenfe, five legetum. Tourn. Inft. 308. 
Honewort or Com Par/ley. 

3. Sison {Canadcnfe) foliis tcrnatis. Hurt. Cliff. 99. Si- 
fon with trifoliate leaves. Myrrh is Can adenfis tri lobata, 
Mor. Hift. 3. p. 301. Canada Myrrh with trilobate 
leaves. 

4.. Sisotf {VerticillatUm) foliolis verticillatis capillaribus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 253. Sifon with hair-like fmall leaves in 
whorls. Carui foliis tenuiflimis afphodeli radice. 
Tourn. Inft. 306. Narrow-leaved Carraway with aft 
Afphodel root. 

The firft fort grows on the fide of ditches and moift 
Ihady banks in many parts of England it is a bien- 
nial plant, which perifties foon after the feeds are 
ripe. The root is taper, running deep into the ground ; 
the lower leaves are winged ; they are compofed of 
four pair of lobes terminated by an odd one ; thefe 
arc an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad, 
regularly indented on both fides, and the indentures 
are fawed ; they arc of a lucid green, and have an aro- 
matic odour. The ftalks rife three feet high, and 
branch out on every fide •, thefe are garni flied with 
leaves of the fame form with thofe below, but fmall- 
cr ; at the end of the brandies the flowers are pro- 
duced in fmall umbels. The flowers are white; they 
appear in June, and are fucceeded by ftriated feeds, 
of a hot, pleafant, aromatic fmell and tafte, which ripen 
in Auguft. 

This plant is found growing fo plentifully wild, as 
that it is rarely kept in gardens ; but whoever is will- 
ing to propagate it, fliould low the feeds in autumn, 
in a moift fliady fpot of ground, where the plants will 
come up, and require no farther care than to keep 
them clean from weeds ; and if the feeds arc permit- 
ted to fcatter, the plants will rife without care. The 
feeds of this plant is put into Venice treacle, for a fuc- 
cedanum to the true Amomum. 
The fecond grows naturally among Corn on moift 
land, in feveral parts of England. This is alfo a bi- 
ennial plant, which decays foon after the feeds are 
ripe ; it rifes with an upright ftalk about a foot high, 
which rarely divides into branches •, the leaves fland 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks •, they are winged, but 
the lobes are imaller and finer cut than thofe of the 
former ; the umbels of flowers are more compact, 
and nod on one fide. It flowers and feeds about the 
fame time as the former, and the plant may be culti- 
vated in the fume way. 

The third fort grows naturally in North America, but 
is preferved by thofe who are curious in botany in 
their gardens. This has a perennial root ; the ftalk 
rifes a foot and a half high, and is garnifhed with tri- 
foliate leaves, whofe lobes are oval, Jpear-fhapcd, and 
fawed on their edges ; they are about three inches 
long, and one and a half broad ; their foot-ftalks are 
fet with briftly hairs, and their bafe inclofcd by a mem- 
branaceous fheath, which half embraces the ftalk. The 
flowers are in umbels which terminate the ftalks, 
and there are fmal) ones which come from the wings 
of the ftalk ; they are very irregular in their form* 
The flowers are white, appear in June, and arc fuc- 
ceeded by oblong ftreaked feeds which ripen in 
Auguft. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Apen- 
nines ; this rifes with a fwclling jointed ftalk near 
two feet high, which is garnifhed with very fine (len- 
der leaves, ' (landing in whorls like thofe of the Water 
Milfoil 5 it branches out toward the top, each branch 
being terminated by a pretty large umbel of flowers, 
which are purplifli on their outfidc, but white within - 9 
thefe appear the latter end of May, and the feeds ripen - 
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the end of July. The roots of this plant are com- 
pofed of thick flelhy knots fo me what like thofe of 
the King's Spear. 

Thefe two laft mentioned forts may be cultivated by 
feeds, which fhould be fown in autumn, for thofe 
which are fown in the fpring feldom grow the firft 
year. The plants require no other culture than to 
thin them where they are too dole, and keep them 
clean from weeds ; they both delight in a moift foil 
and a fhady fituation, where the roots will continue 
feveral years. 

SISYMBRIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 225. tab. 
109. Lin. Gen. Plant. 728. Water Creffes. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fpreading empalement compofed of four 
linear, Jpear-Jhaped, coloured leaves, which fall off it 
has four oblong fpreading petals placed in form of a crofs, 
and J/x ftamina, four of which are longer than the em- 
palement, the other two, which are oppofite, are fhortcr, 
and terminated by Jingle fummits ; it has an oblong Jlen- 
der gcrmen with fcarce any ftyle, crowned by an obtufe 
Jligma. 'The gcrmen afterward becomes a taper, oblong, 
incurved pod having two cells, opening with two valves 
•which are Jhortcr than the intermediate partition, and 
filled with fmall feeds. # 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnasus's fifteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have four long and two fhorter 
ftamina, and the feeds are included in pods. 
The Species are, 

1. Sisymbrium {Nafturtium aquaticuni) filiquis declina- 
tis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis fubcordatis. Hort. Cliff. 
336. Sifymbrium with declining pods, and winged leaves 
whofe lobes are almojl heart -fljaped. Nafturtium aqua- 
ticuni fupinum. C. B. P. 104. Water Crefs. 

2. Sisymbrium (Sylveftre) filiquis declinatis, foliis pin- 
natis, foliolis lanceolatis ferratis. Hort. CjifF. 336. 
Sifymbrium with declining pods, and winged leaves having 
fpear-Jhaped fawed lobes. Eruca paluftris, nafturtii fo- 
lio, filiqua oblonga. C. B. P. 95. MarJh Rocket with 
a Crefs leaf, and a long pod. 

3. Sisymbrium (Amphibium) filiquis declinatis, oblon- 
go-ovatis, foliis pinnatifidis ferratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
657. Sifymbrium with oblo?ig, oval, declining pods, and 
wing-pointed fawed leaves. Raphanus aquaticus, foliis 
in profundas lacinias divifis. C. B. P. 97. Water Ra- 
difj with leaves deeply cut. 

4. Sisymbrium (Aquaticuni) foliis fimplicibus dentatis 
ferratis. Hort. Cliff. 336. Sifymbrium with Jingle, in- 
dented, fawed leaves. Raphanus aquaticus alter. C.B. P. 
97. Another Water Radijh. 

5. Sisymbrium (Polyceratium) filiquis axillaribus feflili- 
bus fubulatis aggregates, foliis rcpando-dentatis. 
Hort. Upfal. 193. Sifymbrium with awl-fhaped pods in 
cluflcrs fitting clofe to the ftalks* and indented leaves 
which turn backward. Eryfimum polyceration vel cor- 
niculatum. C. B. P. 101. Ma>ry-podded or horned Hedge 
Muftard. 

6. Sisymbrium (Sophia) petalis calyce minoribus, foliis 
decompofito-pinnatis. Flor. Suec. Sifymbrium with 
petals fmaller than the empalement, and decompounded 
winged leaves. Eryfimum fophiae dictum. Raii Syn. 
Ed. 3. p. 298. Hedge Muftard, called Sophia or Flix- 
weed. 

7. Sisymbrium (Altiffimuni) foliis runcinatis fiaccidis, 
foliolis fublinearibus integerrimis, pedunculis laxis. 
Hort. Upfal. 193. Sifymbrium with fpear, wing-pointed, 
flaccid leaves, having linear entire lobes with loofe foot- 
ftalks. Rapiftrum Italicum filiquis longiflimis. C.B.P. 
95. Italian Charlock with very long pods. 

8. Sisymbrium (Jrio) foliis runcinatis dentatis, nudis 
caule Isevi ere&is. Lin. Sp. Plant. 659. Sifymbrium 
with fpear-fhaped* winged, indented leaves, and eretl 
pods. Eryfimum latifolium, majus glabrum. C. B. 
P. 131. Smooth, greater* broad-leaved Hedge Muftard. 

9. Sisymbrium (StrUliJ/imum) foliis lanceolatis dentato- 
ferratis caulinis. Hort. Cliff. 337. Sifymbrium with 
Jpear-Jhaped, winged, indented leaves on the ftalks. Hef- 
peris lutea, filiquis ftrictiflimis. Tourn. Inft. 222. 
Tellozv Rocket with clofed pods. 
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The firft fort is the common Water Crefs, which 
grows naturally in ditches and rills of water in moft: 
parts of England. The roots of this plant are com- 
pofed of a great number of long fibres, which fatten 
themfelves to the mud at the bottom of the ditches 
from which arife feveral ftalks garni med with winged 
leaves, compofed of five or fix pair of lobes, which 
are roundifh and almoft hcart-fhaped, terminated by 
an odd one -, thefe ftand almoft alternate along th+ 
midrib. The ftalks rife a foot and a half high ; they 
are hollow, channelled, and divide at the top into 
two or three branches, which are terminated by loofe 
fpikes of fmall white flowers, compofed of four petals 
placed in form of a crofs ; thefe appear the beginning 
of June, and are fucceeded by taper pods filled with 
fmall brown feeds which ripen in July. 
This plant has of late years been generally ufed as a 
fallad herb in the fpring of the year, and is by many 
preferred to all other forts of fallads for the agreeable 
warm bitter tafte, and, being accounted an excellent 
remedy for the fcurvy, and to cleanfe the blood, as 
alfo a good diuretic, it has greatly obtained a prefe- 
rence to moft other herbs for winter and fpring ule 
with moft people. This is generally gathered in the 
ditches, and in other (landing waters near London, to 
fupply the markets ; but whoever has a mind to cul- 
tivate it may cafily do it, by taking fome of the plants 
from the places of their natural growth early in the 
fpring, being careful to preferve their roots as entire 
as pofllblc, and plant them into mud, and then let 
the water in upon them by degrees. When they have 
taken root, they will foon flourifh and fpread over a 
large compafs of water j they fhould not be cut the 
firft feafon, but fuffered to run to feed, which will 
fall into the water, and furnifti a fufficicnt fupply of 
plants afterwards. 

But where the water is fo deep that it will not be 
eafy to plant them, the beft method will be to get a 
quantity of the plants juft as their feeds are ripening, 
and throw them on the furface of the water where 
they are defigned to grow, and their feeds will ripen, 
and fall to the bottom, where they will take root, and 
produce a fupply of thefe plants. Thefe platits pro- 
duce feed in July, which is the proper time for this 
work. 

Some of thofe people who gather this herb for ufe, 
either through ignorance, or fome worfe defign, 
have frequently taken the creeping Water Parfncp 
and fold it for Water Crefs, whereby many perfons 
have fuffered who have eaten it j therefore thofe 
who-make ufe of Water Crefs, fhould be careful to 
have the right plant j they may be eafily diftinguifh- 
ed by the lhape of their leaves, thofe of the Water 
Crefs having roundifh, almoft heart-lhaped fmall 
leaves or lobes, with a few indentures on their edges, 
and are of a dark green colour, but thofe of the Wa- 
ter Parfnep have oblong lobes ending in points j they 
are of a light green, and fawed on their edges. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the borders of the 
river Thames, and in fome other parts of England. 
The leaves of this fort are longer than thofe of the 
firft ; the lobes are much narrower, and are fawed on 
their edges ; the flowers ftand upon longer foot-ftalks, 
and are much fmaller. This Ip reads and multiplies 
in the fame manner as the firft. 

The third and fourth forts grow naturally on the banks 
of the Thames, and in ditches in many parts of Eng- 
land, fo are not admitted into gardens. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy •, it is an annual plant, whofe ftalks fpread 
and decline toward the ground j they grow a foot 
long, and divide into many branches, which are 
garnifhed with fmooth leaves fhaped like the point 
of a halbert, deeply finuated on their borders, and 
indented, whofe indentures turn backward. The 
flowers come out in clutters at the wings of the ftalk ; 
they are fmall, yellow, and are fucceeded by flender 
crooked pods ftanding in clufters ; they appear in 
June and July, and the feeds ripen^in Auguft and 
September. 

The 
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The fixth fort grows naturally in uncultivated places, j 
and alfo by the fide- of foot-ways in many parts of 
England. The leaves of this are divided into many 
very narrow fegments ; the ftalks rife a foot and a 
hair* high ; they are garnifhed witii winged leaves, 
whofe lobes are finely cut, refembling thofe of the 
true Roman Wormwood. The flowers are produced 
in loofe fpikes at the top of the ftalk ; they are | 
fmall, yellow, and compoled of four petals fee in form 
of a crofs ; thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded 
by flender pods filled with fmall roundifh feeds which ] 
ripen in Auguft, and then the plant dies. The feeds of 
this .plant arc ufed in medicine,and are by fome greatly 
recommended for the gravel and ftoppages of urine. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in France and 
Italy. The lower leaves of this are flaccid, and cut 
in form of winged leaves ending in arrow-pointed 
lobes. The ftalks rife three or four feet high, gar- 
niihed with linear wing-pointed leaves ; it branches 
out greatly on every fide ; the flowers grow fparfed- 
ly toward the end of the branches, which are fuc- 
ceeded by very long flender pods which are fmooth, 
filled with fmall yellowifh feeds. It flowers in June, 
the feeds ripen in Auguft, and the plant dies foon after. 
The two laft are preferved in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety. If their feeds are permitted to fcatter 
the plants will come up in plenty, and require no 
other care but to thin them and keep them clean 
from weeds ; or if their feeds are fown in autumn, 
they will fucceed better than in the fpring. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in many parts of 
England, fo is feldom admitted into gardens; this is 
an annual plant which fows itfelf, and comes up with- 
out care. It was remarked, after the great fire of 
London, that this plant came up in great plenty on 
the ruins. 

The ninth fort grows .paturally on the Helvetian 
mountains ; this hath a perennial root, from which 
arife feveral branching ftalks near three feet high, gar- 
nifhed with fpear-lhaped leaves, about three inches 
long and one broad, fawed on their edges, and of a 
deep green, Handing alternately on the ftalks. The 
flowers grow in loole fpikes at the top of the ftalks ; 
they are fmall, yellow, and compofed of four petals 
placed in form of a crofs ; thefe appear in June, and 
are fucceeded by taper pods filled with fmall feeds 
which ripen in Auguft. 

This is preferved in fome gardens for the fake of va- 
riety, but it has no great beauty ; it is propagated by 
feeds, which fucceed beft when fown in autumn, for 
thole which are fown in the fpring feldom come up the 
fame year. The plants require no farther care but 
to keep them clean from weeds, and love a cool fhady 
fituation. 

SIS YRINCHIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 908. Ber- 
mudinana. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 387. tab. 208. 

The Characters are, 
The Jheatb which inclofes the flowers faces both ways, 
and is compofed of two compreffed kccl-fhapcd leaves* 
The flower has fix oblong petals which fprcad open, 
and have an acute point, and three very port ftamina 
terminated by bifid funnnits which are fixed to the bafe 
of the flyle, with an oval germen fituated under the 
flower, fupporting an awl-fbaped ftyle, crowned by a tri- 
fld reflexed ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an 
oval three-cornered capfule with three cells, filled with 
roundiflo feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
ofLinnasus's twentieth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have their male and female or- 
gans joined, and have three ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Sisvrinchium {Bermudiana} foliis gladiolatis am- 
plexicaulibus, pedunculis brevioribus. Sifyrinchium 
with Jword-Jhaped leaves embracing the ftalks, and fhorter 
foot ftalks to the flower. Bermudiana i rid is folio fibro- 
sa radice. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 338. Bermudiana with 
an Iris leaf and a fibrous root. 

2. Sisyri.nchium {Jnguftif olia) foliis lineari-gladiolatis 
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pedunculis longioribus. Sifyrinchium with linear fword- 
fbaped leaves, and longer foot-ftalks to the flower. 
Bermudiana graminea, fiore minore ca;ruleo. Hort. 
Elth. 49. Grafs-leaved Bermudiana with a fmaller him 
flower. 

. Sisvrinchium (Bulbcfa) foliis plicatis, fpatha biflora. 

Sifyrinchium with a plaited leaf and two flowers in a 
Jheatb. Bermudiana palmar folio, radice bulbofa. 

Ugn. Tourn. Inft. 381. Bermudiana with a Palm leaf 

and a bulbous root. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Bermuda, from 
whence it had the title of Bermudiana given to it by 
Tournefort ; this hath a fibrous root, from which arife 
fome ftilf fword-fhaped leaves, four or five inches 
long and half an inch broad, of a dark green colour 
and entire} between thefe come out the ftalk which 
riles fix inches high ; it is comprefied, and has two 
borders or wings running the whole length, and has 
three or four fpear-fhaped leaves which embrace it; 
thefe grow ereci, and are hollowed like the keel of a 
boat. The ftalk is terminated by a clufter of fix or 
feven flowers, {landing upon fhort foot- ftalks, which 
are inclofed by a two-leaved keel-fhaped ftieath before 
they open ; the flowers are of a deep blue colour with 
yellow bottoms; they are compofed of fix oval petals 
ending in acute points ; they fpread open, and the 
flowers, when fully expanded, are an inch over. In 
the center is fituated an upright ftyle, at tiie bottom 
of which are three ftamina whofe iummits fit clofc to 
it, and the top has a ftigma cut into three parts which 
are reflexed back to the ftyle thefe arc of a gold co- 
lour. The flowers appear in June, and when they 
fall away, the germen, which was fituated under, turns 
to an oval obtufe capfule with three cells, filled with 
roundifh feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Virginia; this 
hath a perennial fibrous root, from which arife many 
very narrow fpear-lhaped leaves about three inches 
long, and fcarce an eighth part of an inch broad, of 
a light green colour, and entire. The ftalks rife 
about three inches high ; they are very flender, com- 
prefied and bordered like thofe of the firft, and have 
Ihort, narrow, fword-fhaped leaves, whofe bafe em- 
brace them ; they are terminated by two fmall pale 
blue flowers, inclofed in a two leaved flieath, (landing 
upon longer foot-ftalks than thofe of the other, which 
flower about the fame time, and their feeds ripen in 
Auguft. 

Thefe two fpecies have been blended together by ma- 
ny botanifts, who, it is very probable, have not feen 
them both, or at leaft have not had an opportunity of 
cultivating them, for thofe who have, can be under 
no doubt of their being diftindb fpecies, I have cul- 
tivated both in the fame foil and fituation upward o? 
twenty years, during which time I frequently raifed 
both forts from feed, and have never obferved either 
of them alter. The leaves, ftalks, and flowers of 
the firft are three times as large as thofe of the fecond, 
and the flieath inclofes fix or feven flowers ; whereas 
thofe of the fecond have rarely more than two, and 
thefe do not expand but for a Ihort time in the morn- 
ing, whereas thofe of the firft fort continue open the 
whole day. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, and alfo by 
parting of their roots ; if they are raifed from feeds, 
thefe fliould be fown in autumn foon after they are 
ripe, upon an eaft afpected border, where they may 
have only the morning fun :" the beft way will be to 
fow them in drills at three or four inches diftancc, 
covering them about half an inch with light earth. 
In the ipring the plants will appear, when their leaves 
will have much refemblance to Grafs, therefore care 
fhould be taken that they are not pulled up as weeds 
by thofe who clean the ground. During the firft: 
fummer they will require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, unlefs the plants fliould 
come up fo clofe as not to have room to grow, i a 
which cafe, part of them fhould be drawn out to give 
room to the others, and thefe may be planted in a 
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Aiady border at three inches diftance, where they 
may remain till autumn, when they ihould be 'trans- 
planted to the places where they are to remain, 
and the following fummer they will flower. Thefe 
plants love a fhady fituation and a foft, loamy, un- 
dunged foil. 

The time for tranfplantingand flipping off the old roots 
is early in autumn, that they may get good roots be- 
fore winter. They are both lb hardy as to thrive in 
the open air in England, and are very rarely injured 
by cold. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies 
this hath a fmall, oval, bulbous root covered with a 
bright red fkin, from which come out the leaves very 
like the firft leaves of Palm-trees," but of a thinner 
fubftance ; they are nine or ten inches long and one 
broad, having five or fix longitudinal plaits they are 
of a light green, ending with points, and two leaves 
embrace each other at their bafe - 9 between thefearifes 
the foot-ftalk of the flower, which is four inches 
long, and fuftains at the top two or three fmall blue 
flowers inclofed in a fpatha or fhcath ; thefe are com- 
pofed of fix petals which expand like thofe of the 
other forts, but do not continue open longer than 
three or four hours in the morning, and are clofed 
up the remainder of the day, and when they are ex- 
panded, their petals are fo fmall as to make but lit- 
tle appearance. This fort flowers commonly in the 
middle of fummer, but docs not keep any particu- 
lar month ; they are never Succeeded by feeds in 
England. 

This is propagated by offsets from the roots, which 
are fent out in plenty •, thefe fhould be taken off 
when the roots are tranfplanted : the time fordoing 
of this is foon after the leaves decay, or before the 
roots begin to (hoot again. They mull be planted 
in fmall pots filled with light, loamy, undunged 
earth, and plunged into the tan-bed in the Hove, 
where they fhould conftantly remain, for they are 
too tender to thrive in this country unlefs they arc 
thus treated. Their after management is the fame 
as for other bulbous-rooted plants from the fame 
countries. 

Sifyrinchinm. Tourn. or Spanifli Earth-nut, is by 
Dr. Linnxus referred to the genus Iris or Fleur-de- 
lis ; but, as that is a plant which will not live long 
in a garden, I have omitted the mentioning of it in 
this work. 

SIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 308. tab 162. Lin. Gen. 

Plant. 310. Sifarum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 30S. tab. 

163. Water Parfneps, and Skirrets •, in French, 

Cher vi. 

The Characters arc, 

It ha lb an umbel la ted flower ; the general umbel is various 

in different fpecics, the fmall ones are plain and fpreading. 

¥ be general involucrum is compofed of fever al floor 't 9 Jpcar- 
Jhaped, reflexed leaves ; thofe of the fmallcr are of very 
fmall narrow leaves. The general umbel is uniform ; the 
flowers have five inflexed petals which are equal ; they 

have Jive flamina terminated by ftngle fummits 9 and a 
fmall germ en fituated under the flower, fupporting two re- 
flexed fly les, crowned by obtufe fligmas. The germen after- 

•ward becomes a roundiflj, oval, ftreaked fruit fplitting in 

two, each part containing one freaked feed, plain on one 
ftde, and convex on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fc&ion 
of Lin nanus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. To 
this genus he adds the. Sifarum of Tournefort. 
The Species arc, 

1. Sium {Latifolium) foliis pinnatis, umbellis terminali- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 98. Sium with winged leaves and the 
ftalk terminated by an umbel. Sium latifolium. C. B. P. 

154. The great JVatcr Parfnep. 

2. Sium {Angufti folium) foliis pinnatis (erratis, umbella 
terminali. Sium with winged flawed leaves, and umbels 

' terminating the ftalks. Sium five apium paluftre, fo- 
liis oblongis. C. B. P. 154. Common, upright, IVater 
Parfnep. 

3. Sium {Nodiflorum) foliis pinnatis, umbellis axillaribus 
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fefliHbus. Hort. Cliff. 98. Sium with winged leaves 
and umbels of flowers fitting clofeto the wings of the ftalks. 
Sium umbellatum repens. Ger. Emac. 256, 258. 
Creeping IVater Parfnep. 

4. Sium {Sifarum) foliis pinnatis, floribus ternatis. Hort. 
CI i ff. 9 8 . Sium with winged lower leaves, but thofe undej- 
the flowers trifoliate. Sifarum Germanorum. C. B. l\ 
155. German Skirrets. 

5. Sium (Falcaria) foliolis linearibus decurrentibus con- 
natis. Hort. Cliff. 98. Sium with linear fmall leaves, 
having running membranes which join at their bafe round 
the ftalk. Am m i p e ren ne . Mo r. Urn b. Perennial Bi- 
fhops-weed. 

6. Sium {Siculum) foliis radicalibus ternatis, caulinis bi» 
pinnatis. Prod. Ley d. 105. Sium with trifoliate bottom 
leaves, and thofe on the ftalks doubly winged. Myrrh is 
foliis paftinaca: laste virentibus. Tourn. Cor. 33. Myrrh 
with light green Parfnep leaves. 

The firft fort is the great Water Parfnep, which grows 
naturally in deep waters in feveral parts of England ; 
it rifes with upright ftalks five or fix feet high, gar- 
nifhed with large winged leaves fhaped like thofe of 
the common Parfnep, and the ftalk is terminated by 
large umbels of pale yellow flowers. This plant 
flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen the end 
of Auguft ; it is never cultivated in gardens. 
The fecond fort is the common upright Parfnep, 
which grows naturally in ditches in moft parts of 
England ; this rifes with an upright branching ftalk 
near three feet high, garniflicd with winged leaves 
compofed of three or four pair of oblong fawed 
lobes terminated by an odd one. The ftalk is termi- 
nated by an umbel of white flowers which appear in 
June, and are fuccecded by feeds which ripen in au- 
tumn ; this is rarely cultivated, as it is a common 
weei in ditches and ftanding waters. Both thefe 
plants have been recommended by ancient phyficians 
for their virtues in medicine, but at prefent they are 
feldom ufed. 

The third fort is very common in ftanding waters in 
moft parts of England. The ftalks fpread over the 
furface, and produce umbels of white flowers at their 
joints. This is the plant which is frequently gathered 
and fold for Water Crefs, as is before mentioned under 
the article Sisymbrium. 

The fourth fort is the common Skirret, which was 
formerly more cultivated in the Englilh gardens than 
at prefent. The roots are the only part ufed, and al- 
though it is mentioned in moft Difpenfaries as a me- 
dicinal plant, yet it is rarely ufed as fuch, being bet- 
ter adapted for the kitchen. It is efteemed a whole- 
lome root, affording good nourifhment, but has a 
flatulency, and its very fweet tafte is difagreeable to 
many palates. 

The root of this plant is compofed of feveral flefliy 
fibres as large as a man's little finger, which join to- 
gether in one head. The lower leaves arc winged, 
having two or three pair of oblong lobes terminated 
by an odd one ; the ltalk rifes a foot high, and is ter- 
minated by an umbel of white flowers which appear 
in July, and arc fucceeded by ftriated feeds like thofe 
of Parfley, which ripen in autumn. 
This plant is cultivated two ways, firft by feeds, and 
afterward by flips from the root : the former method 
I think the more eligible, becaufe the roots which 
are raifed from feeds, generally grow larger than thofe 
raifed by flips, and are lefs fubject to be fticky. The 
feeds fhould be fown the latter end of March or the 
beginning of April, either in broad caft or in drills ; 
the ground fhould be light and moift, for in dry land 
the roots are generally imall, unlefs the feafon proves 
very moift. If the feeds arc good, the plants will 
appear in five or fix weeks after they are fown, and, 
when they have put out their leaves fo as to be well 
diftiriguifhed fiom the weeds, the ground fhould be 
hoed over to deftroy the weeds in the fame manner as 
is pra<5tifed for Carrots ; and where the feeds are fown 
in broad caft, the plants fhould be cut up, leaving 
them at the fame diftance as Carrots. Thofe fown in 

the drills fhould be alfo thinned to the diftance of four 

inches, 
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inches, and the ground hoed over to deftroy the 
weeds. This fliould be repeated three times, as is 
ufually done for Carrots, which, if well performed 
ih dry weather; will keep the ground clean all the 
firft part of the fummer, lb that urilefs there fhould 
be much rain about Midfummer, there will befcarce 
any necelfity for farther cleaning of the plants, for 
their leaves will fpread, and prevent the growth of 
weeds afterward. In autumn, when the leaves begin 
to decay, the roots will be fit for ufe, and may be 
continued all the winter till they begin to (hoot in 
the fpring, when they will become fticky, as will 
alfo any of thofe which run up to feed the firft fum- 
mer, fo that all fuch mould be pulled up and thrown 
away. ... 

The time for propagating this plant by offsets is in 
the fprjng, before they begin to moot, at which time 
the old roots lhould be dug up, and the fide roots 
lhould be flipped off", preferving an eye or bud to 
each j thefe fhould be planted in rows one foot afun- 
der, and four inches diftant in the rows. If the 
ground is light, this may be performed with a dibble, 
but for ftiffland it will be bell to make a trench with 
a fpade, in the fame manner as for Afparagus, laying 
the, roots therein at a proper ditlance. The ground 
muft be kept clean by hoeing it in the fame manner 
as before direttcd, ayd at the feafon the roots will be 
fit for ufe. 

The fifth fort is a perennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Germany. The roots of this plant creep and 
fpread very far under ground*, the lead part of 
them will grow, fo that when it is once brought in- 
to a garden, it will foon multiply •, they are thick, 
iflelhy, and tafte like thofe of Eryngo. The leaves 
are divided into linear fegments, and their bafe em- 
brace the ftalks, which rife two feet high, and are 
terminated by large flat umbels of white flowers, 
which appear in July, but their feeds do not often 
ripen here. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Sicily, arid is pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety. The 
lower leaves are prettjr broad, trifoliate, and of a 
lucid green •, the ftalk rifes two feet high, and is ter- 
minated by an umbel of yellow flowers in July ; the 
leaves on the ftalks are doubly winged, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn, which lhould be fown foon after 
they are ripe. 

SMALL AGE. See ApiuM. 

SMILAX. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 654. tab. 421. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 992. Rough Bindweed. 
The Characters are, 

// is male and female in different plants. The male flowers 
have a fix- leaved, open, bell-Jhaped empalement \ they 
have no petals, but have fix ftamina terminated by oblong 
fummits. The female flowers have the like empalement, 
but (hey fall off', they have no petals or ftamina, but have 
an oval germen, fupporting three very fmall ftyles, crown- 
ed by oblong reflexedftigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to a globular berry with two cells, containing two globu- 
lar feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fixth fection of 
Linnxus's twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers fituated 
upon different plants, whofe male flowers have fix 
ftamina. 

The Species are, 

1. Smilax (Afpera) caule aculeato angulato, foliis den- 
tato-aculeatis cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1028. Smilax 
with an angular prickly ft alky and heart-fhaped, prickly, 
indented leaves. Smilax afpera, fruftu rubente. C. B. P. 
.296. Rough Bindweed with a red fruit. 

2. Smilax (Excelfa) caule aculeato angulato, foliis cor- 
datis inermibus. Smilax with an angular prrickfy ftalk, 
and fmootb beart-fbaped leaves. Smilax orien talis, far- 
mentis aculeatis, excelfas arbores fcandentibus, foliis 
non fpinofis. Tourn. Cor. 45. Eaftern rough Bindweed, I 
with prickly runners climbing the talleft trees, and leaves 
not prickly, I 

3. Smilax (Sarfaparilla) caule aculeato angulato, foliis I 
inermibus retufo-cordatis. Smilax with an angular I 
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I prickly ftalk, and ret ufe, heart ftjaped, unarmed leaves. 

Smilax viticulis afperis Virginiana, folio hederaceo 
I leniZarza riobiiifiima. Pluk. Aim. 348. Virginia rough 

Bindweed with prickly Vines, and a fmootb Ivy leaf, call* 

ed Zarza. 

4. Smilax (Tamnoides) caule aculeato tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus cordatis oblongis feptemnerviis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1030. Smilax with a taper prickly ftalk, and oblong % 
beart-fhaped, unarmed leaves with feven veins: Smi- 
lax bryonia nigra? foliis, caule fpinofo, baccis nigris. 
Catefb. Carol. 1. p. 52. Rough Bindweed with black 
Briony leaves, a prickly ftalk, and black berries. 

5. Smilax {China) caule aculeato teretiufculo, foliis 
inermibus ovato-Cordatis quinquenerviis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1029. Smilax with a taper prickly ftalki and oval, 
heart-Jbaped, unarmed leaves, having five veins. Radix 
China. C. B. P. 496. China-root. 

6. Smilax (Ca'duca) caule fubaculeato tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus cordatis trinerviis. Smilax with a taper ftalk 
having a few fmall thorns, and unarmed heart-Jbaped 
leaves with three veins. 

7. Smilax (Ariftolochi<t folia) caule aculeato tereti, foliis 
inermibus fhgittatis obtufiufculis trinerviis. Smilax with 
a prickly taper ftalk, and very blunt, halbert-pointed, 
unarmed leaves. Smilax afpera ariftolochia?, foliis 
longioribus, ad bafin auriculatis. Houft. MSS. Rough 
Bindweed with longer Birtbwort leaves, eared, at their 
bafe. 

S. Smilax {Spinofa) caule aculeato tereti, foliis ovato-' 
lanceolatis nervis foliorum interne aculeatis. Smilax 
with a taper prickly ftalk, and oval Jpear-Jbaped leaves 
whofe veins on the under fide are prickly. Smilax viti- 
culis afperis, foliis oblongis, nervis foliorum fpinofis. 
Houft. MSS. Rough Bindweed with a prickly ftalk, and 
oblong leaves with prickly veins. 

9. Smilax (Virginiana) caule aculeato angulato, foliis 
lanceolatis inermibus, acuminatis. Smilax with an an* 
gular prickly ftalk, and fpear-fhaped, acute-pointed, un- 
armed leaves, Smilax viticulis afperis Virginiana* 
foliis anguftis lsevtbus nullis auriculis prcedita. Pluk. 
Phyt. tab. 110. fig. 4. Virginian rough Bindweed 
with prickly veins, and narrow finootb leaves without 
ears. 

10. Smilax (Canellef oli a) caule inermi tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus ovatis trinerviis. Smilax with an unarmed taper 
ftalk, and oval unarmed leaves with three veins. Sm il ax 
Virginiana, fpinis innocuis armata latis canellte foliis, 
radice arundinacea crafla & carnofa. Pluk. Phyt. 110. 
fig. 5. Rough Bindweed of Virginia armed with innocent 
fpines, a broad Cinnamon leaf, and a thick, flefhy, Reed* 
like root. 

11. Smilax (Humilus) caule inermi tereti, foliis inermi- 
bus ovato-cordatis trinerviis, floribus corymbofis. 
Smilax with a taper unarmed ftalk, oval, heart-fhaped, 
unarmed leaves, and flowers in acorymbus. Smilax hu- 
milis, non fpinofa, foliis ariftolochise, baccis rubris. 
Catefb. Car. 1 p. 47. Dwarf rough Bindweed without 
fpines, Birtbwort leaves, and red berries. 

12. Smilax (Ileder.efolia) caule inermi tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus, caulinis cordatis, racemis ovato-oblongis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 103 1. Smilax with an unarmed taper ftalk, 
unarmed, heart-fhaped leaves on the ftalks, and oval ob * 
lonjr bunches of flowers. Smilax claviculata, hedene 
folia tota Isevis e terra Mariana. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 225. 
fig- 3- Rough Bindweed with clafpers, and an Ivy leaf 
totally finootb, from Maryland. 

13. Smilax (Laurifolia) caule inermi tereti, foliis iner- 
mibus lanceolatis. Smilax with a taper unarmed ftalk, 
and fpear-fhaped unarmed leaves. Smilax Jacvis, lauri 
folio, baccis nigris. Catefb. Car. 1 . p. 15. Smooth Bind- 
weed, with a Bay leaf and black berries. 

The firft fort grows naturally under hedges and in 
woods in Italy and Spain. The roots are compofed of 
many thick flefhy fibres, which fpread wide on every 
fide, and ftrike deep in the ground, from which 
come out feveral ftalks which are flender, angular, 
armed with fhort crooked fpines, and have dafpers 
on their fides, by which they faften themfelves to any 
neighbouring plant for fupport, and rife five or fix 
: feet high. The leaves arc ftiff, heart-fhaped, and 

12 N * acute- 
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acute-pointed, about three quarters of an inch broad 
at their bafe, where they are eared, drawing narrow-? 
er to a point, and about two inches long i they are 
of a dark green, and have five longitudinal veins ; 
their edges are fee with a few Ihort reddilh fpines. 
The flowers corne out from the wings of the ftalk in 
ftiort bunches ; they are finall and whitifh, having no 
petals. Thofe on the female plants are fucceeded by 
red berries which ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Syria. The roots 
of this are like thofe of the former •, the ftalks are 
four-cornered and prickly ; thefe faften themfelves to 
the trees near them by their clafpers, and mount to 
their tops. The leaves are heart-fhaped, two inches 
long, and an inch and three quarters broad at their 
bafe ; they have no fpines on their edges, but have live 
veins running lengthways. The flowers and fruit are 
like thofe of the firft fort. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia. The roots 
of this are like thofe of the former j the ftalks are an- 
gular and prickly the leaves are heart- fliaped, turn- 
ing backward, and unarmed ; the flowers are fmall, 
and come out in long loofe bunches from the wings of 
the ftalks ; the berries are finall and red. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in , Carolina. The 
roots are like the former j the ftalks are taper and 
prickly ; the leaves are oblong, heart-fhaped, four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad at their 
bafe, having no lpines, but feven longitudinal veins ; 
the flowers come out in long loofe bunches from the 
fide of the ftalks, and the berries are black. 
The fifth fort grows naturally at Carthagcna in New 
Spain. The roots of this are like the former; the 
ftalks are taper, very ftrong, and armed with Ihort 
ftiff fpines ; they faften themfelves by their clafpers to 
the neighbouring trees, and rife twenty feet high. 
The leaves are of a thick fubftance, and have.no 
fpines ; they are oval, heart-fhaped, four inches long, 
and three and a half broad at their bafe, ending in an 
obtufe point, and have five longitudinal veins. The 
flowers are like thofe of the other fpecics, but grow in 
clofe bunches, and the berries are red. This is the fame 
with a plant which I received from China by the title 
of China-root. 

The fixth fort grows naturally at Carthagena in New 
Spain ; this hath very ftrong tnper ftalks, which are 
armed with a very few Ihort fpines. The leaves are 
thick, unarmed, and heart-lhaped ; they are five 
inches long, and three inches and a half broad at their 
bafe, ending with an acute point. This fort climbs 
on the neighbouring trees, and rifes thirty feet high. 
The flowers of this Fhave not fcen. 
The feventh fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain ; this hath a thick, taper, prickly ftalk, 
which climbs up the neighbouring trees to the height 
of thirty or forty feet. The leaves are thick, ftiff", 
and unarmed •, they are feven inches long, and have 
two round ears at their bafe, where they are three 
inches and a half broad, but the other part of the 
leaves are two inches broad at their top, where they 
are rounded ; they have three longitudinal veins, and 
ftand on fhort foot-ftalks. 

The eighth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz ; 
this hath (lender, taper, prickly ftalks, which faften 
themfelves to any neighbouring fupport by their claf- 
pers, and rife eight or ten feet high. The leaves 
are oval, fpear-fhaped, four inches and a half long, 
and two and a halt broad in the middle j they have 
no fpines on their edges, but their midrib and veins 
on their under fide are armed with Ihort reddilh 
fpines. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica. The 
ftalks of this are (lender, angular, and prickly j the 
leaves are fpear-fhaped, ending in acute points ; they 
are three inches long, and half an inch broad, having 
no fpines ; their bafe is a little rounded, but have 

no ears. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica , this hath 
thick, flcfljy, creeping roots. The ftalks are taper 
and unarmed j thele climb up the neighbouring trees 

4 
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and bufhes to the height of ten or twelve feet. The 
leaves are oval, and end in acute points ; they are five 
inches long and three broad, and have three longitu- 
dinal veins, but have no fpines. ° 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Carolina ; this 
hath taper unarmed ftalks which rife three or four feet 
high. The leaves are oval, heart-fhaped, about 
three inches long, and almoft two broad, rounded at 
their points, and have three longitudinal veins. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ftalk at 
every joint, ftanding upon (hort toot- ftalks, formed 
in a round bunch j thefe are fucceeded by roundifh 
red berries. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alfo 
in Maryland. The ftalks of this are ligneous, taper, 
and unarmed ; thefe have very long clafpers, by which 
they faften to any neighbouring fupport, and rife 
twenty feet high. The leaves are fonie oval, and 
others are heart-fhaped ; they are about three inches 
and a half long, and two and a half broad. The flow- 
ers come out from the wings of the ftalk in, oblong 
bunches ; thele are fucceeded by red berries. 
The thirteenth fore grows naturally in Carolina ; this 
hath a thick, taper, unarmed ftalk, which rifes by 
the help of neighbouring bullies and trees ten or twelve 
feet high. The leaves are thick, fpear-ftiaped, and 
unarmed, about three inches and a half long, and one 
inch and a half broad. The floweis come out from 
the wiags of the italic in round bunches, which are 
fucceeded by black berries. 

Thefe plants are many of them preferved in the gar- 
dens of the curious for the fake of variety, but fome 
of them may fo be difpofed as to make them ornamen- 
tal, becaufe thofe forts which grow naturally in North 
America, and the two firft forts, are fo hardy as to 
thrive in the open air in England ; and as they retain 
their verdure all the year, if the plants are placed on 
the borders of woods or groves in gardens, and their 
branches properly fuppor ted, they will fcreen the na- 
kednefs of the ground under the trees from fight, and 
in winter, when their leaves are in beauty, they will 
make a pleaflng variety, wlien the plants are properly 
intermixed with other evergreens; and as fome of the 
forts will rife five or fix feet high, they will fliut out 
from view any difagrceable objects. 
Thofe forts which require a ftove to protect them in 
winter are little efteemed, becaufe they require much 
room ; and as their flowers have no beauty to recom- 
mend them, few perfons care to be at the trouble of 
preferving them for that of their leaves, becaufe there 
are many other plants whole leaves make a better ap- 
pearance, and the plants do not require fo much room, 
fo thele plants are rather the proper furniture of bo- 
tanic gardens than thofe of pleafure. 
They are all propagated by leeds, which muft be pro- 
cured from the countries where they naturally grow* 
for there are none of thefe plants which produce ripe 
feeds here. Thofe forts which have been brought 
from the north of America, fome times produce flow- 
ers in England, but the fummcrs here are neither warm 
enough, nor of a proper duration to ripen their feeds, 
fo that thefe are propagated by parting of their roots; 
for when the roots have obtained ftrength, they fpread, 
very far in the ground, and fend up ftalks at a dtftance 
from the old roots, whereby they may be greatly in- 
crcafed when the forts are once obtained. The beft 
time for tranfplanting and parting of their roots is 
early in autumn, that the orFsets or young plants may 
have time to get good roots before the fro ft comes on; 
and if after they are planted, the cold fhould come 
on earlier, or be more fevcre than ordinary, if the 
furfaceof the ground about their roots is covered with 
fome old tanners bark or mulch to keep thefroft out 
of. the ground, it will prelerve them; but thefe roots 
fhould not be parted oftener than every third or fourth 
year, for unlefs the roots are large, there will be few 
ftalks to each, and therefore will make but little ap- 
pearance. 

The tender forts muft be kept in pots, 'and plunged 
into the tan- bed of the bark-ftovej in order to have 

them 
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them ftrong ; for although they will live in a mode- 
rate warmth in winter, they will make but little pro- 
grefs, and their .ftalks will be fhort, their leaves fmall, 
and the plants weak, fo will make but a poor appear- 
ance therefore, unlefs they can be allowed room in 
the warm ftove, and conftantly kept in the tan-bed, 
tHey will not be worth preferving. 
All the ibrts grov/naturally under hedges and in woods, 
therefore they fhould be difpofed in a fuch a manner, 
as to imitate their places of growth, and not place them 
in the open fun, where they will not thrive ; therefore 
the hardy kinds mould be placed under the fliade of 
trees, and the tender ones may be placed between the 
pots which contain tall plants, whofe branches may 
i'creen them from the fun. Such of thefe plants as are 
tender mult be frequently watered in hot weather, and 
fhould then have a large mare of air admitted to them, 
but in winter they muft be watered fparingly, for 
their roots are apt to rot with^ too much wet. 
When the feeds of thefe plants are obtained from 
abroad, they fliould be fown in pots filled with frefh 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
obferving to water the earth frequently to keep it 
moid, becaufe the feeds, being hard, will not vege- 
tate without a considerable fliare of moifture •, thefe 
generally remain in the ground a whole year before 
they grow, fo that if the plants do not come up the firft 
ft* a ion, the pots fliould be kept clean from weeds all 
the fummer, and in winter the hardy forts fliould be 
flickered from froft under a common frame, and the 
tender ones plunged into the bark-bed in the ftove : 
the following fpring they muft be again plunged into 
the hot-bed, which will bring the plants up very foon. 
When the plants are come up, they muft be conftantly 
kept clear from weeds, and frequently watered in 
warm weather, and toward the end of May the hardy 
forts fliould be inured to the open air by degrees, 
and in June they may be removed out of the bed, and 
placed abroad in a fheltered fituation, where they 
fhould remain till the froft comes on in autumn, when 
ihey muft be removed into fhelter. If the pots are 
plunged into an old tan-bed under a frame, where 
they may be protected from the froft, and in mild 
weather be expofed to the open air, they will thrive 
much better than with more tender treatment. 

• The tender forts fliould be plunged between the other 
pots in the bark-bed of the ftove, where they fliould 
remain all the winter. Thefe plants Ihould remain 
untranfplanted in the feed-pots till the following 
fpring, when they fliould be turned out of the pots, 
carefully feparated, and planted into pots filled with 
frefli earth 9 and if the hardy forts are plunged into a 
very temperate hot-bed, it will caufe them to take 
new root very foon, and greatly ftrengthen the plants 
but the tender forts Ihould be plunged into a good 
hot-bed of tanners bark to bring the plants forward, 
that they may get ftrength before winter, when they 
muft be treated in the manner before directed. 
The hardy forts fliould be kept in pots for two or 
three years that they may be fheltered in winter, by 
which time they will have llrength enough to bear the 
cold, in the open air ; fo in the fpring they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted where they are 
defigned to remain, obferving, if the fpring fhould 
prove dry, to rcfrefli them now and then with water, 
as alio to lay fome mulch about them to prevent the 
earth from drying ; and while the plants are young, 
if fome mulch is laid about their roots in winter, it 
will be a fure method to preferve them. 

SMYRNIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 315. tab. 168. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 363. Alexanders, or Alifanders 3 in 

French, Maferon. 

The Characters are, 

// bos an umbellated flower ; the principal umbel is une- 
qual, the fmall ones are ereft •* they have no involucrum* 
and the empalement of the flowers are fcarce difcernible. 
The flowers have five fpear-Jhaped petals which are a 
little inflexed, and five ftamina the length of the petals , 
terminated by fingle fummits. The gertnen is Jituated un- 
der the flower* fupporting two ftyles crowned by headed 
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fligmas. The germen afterward turns to an ahnofi glo- 
bular fruit which is ftreaked and fplits in two* each con- 
taining one moon-fhaped feed* convex on one fide* marked 
with three fireaks* and plain on the other, . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linna?us*s fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 

The Species are, 
Smyrnium {Olufatrum) foliis caulinis ternatis petio- 
latis ferratis, Hort. ClifF. 105. Smyrnium with trifoli- 
ate leaves on the ftalks* which are flawed and have foot- 
Jlalks. Hippofelinum Theophrafti five fmyrnium Di- 
ofcoridis. C.B.P. 154. Common Alexanders* or Alifanders. 
Smvrnium {Rotundifolium) foliis caulinis orbicularis 
integcrrimis amplexicaulibus. Smyrnium with orbicular 
leaves on the ftalks which embrace them, Smyrnium pe- 
regrinum rotundo folio. C. B. P. 152. Foreign Alex- 
anders with a round entire leaf 
3. Smyrnium (Perfoliatum) foliis caulinis fimplicibus 
amplexicaulibus. Lin. Sp. 376. Alexanders with Jim- 
pie leaves which embrace the ftalks* Smyrnium pere- 
grin um folio oblongo. C. B. P. 154. Foreign Alexan- 
ders with an oblong leaf. 

Smyrnium {Creticum) foliis caulinis ternatis ferratis, 
fummis oppofitis feflilibus, Alexanders with lower leaves 
by threes which are flawed^ and thofe at the top by pairs 
fitting clofe to the ftalks. Smyrnium Creticum paludapi 
folio. Tourn. Cor. 22. Cretan ^Alexanders with a Small- 
age leaf 

Smyrnium (Tntegerrimum) foliis caulinis duplicato 
ternatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 263. Alexanders 
with double trifoliate leaves on the ftalks* which are entire. 
The firft fort grows naturally on the rocks by the 
fea-fliorc in Wales, the North of England, and in 
Scotland. It is alfo found growing wild in many places 
near London, but here it may be fuppofed to have 
been thrown out of gardens ; for as it was formerly 
cultivated in gardens for the table, fo the feeds may 
have been fcattered, which will grow wherever they 
alight. 

The lower leaves of this plant refemble thofe of 
Smallage, but they are much larger ; the lobes are 
rounder, and are fawed on their edges. The ftalks 
rife from three to four feet high, which are furrowed, 
and branch into many divifions ; thefe are garniflied 
with trifoliate leaves of the fame fhape and form with 
the lower, but are fmaller. The branches are termi- 
nated by large umbels of white flowers, which appear 
in June, and are fucceeded by large round ifh fruit, 
containing two moon-fhaped feeds which ripen in Au- 
uft, and then the plant decays. The whole plant 
as a ftrong warm talle. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete ; 
the lower leaves of this fort are decompounded of 
fmall leaves, which divide by threes ; their lobes are 
oval and indented on their edges ; the ftalk is fmooth, 
hollow, and rifes three feet high, dividing toward the 
top into two or three branches ; at each joint is placed 
one large orbicular leaf, whofe bafe embraces the 
ftalk ; thefe are of a yellow green colour, and their 
edges are entire ; the branches are terminated by 
fmall umbels of yellowifh flowers, whofe fmaller um- 
bels or rays are of unequal lengths. The feeds are 
black and fhaped like thofe of the former, but are 
fmaller. 

The third fort grows naturally in Crete ; the lower 
leaves of this are larger than thofe of the former, but 
are compoled of feveral winged divifions. The ftalk 
does not rife fo high as that of the laft mentioned, but 
is angular and not fo hollow ; the leaves upon the 
ftalks are much larger ; they are of the heart-fhaped 
oval kind, and are indented on their edges, and em- 
brace the ftalks with their bafe ; their colour is nearly 
the fame with the former, but they are of a thinner 
texture. The umbels of flowers are fmaller, as are 
alfo the feeds. 

Thefe two forts have been frequently blended toge- 
ther by botanifts, who have fuppofiid they were but 
One fpecies but I have cultivated both many years, 
and have not found either of them alter. 

The 
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Tiie fourth Cbrt grows naturally in Crete ; the lower 
leaves of this arc fmaller than thofe of the Htil fore, 
and are more like thofe of Smallage the (balk rifes 
higher, and grows more erect than thofe of the firft ; 
the leaves on the lower part of the ftalk are large, and 
fawed on their edges 5 they (land by threes round 
the ftalk at the joints ; their bafe fet clofe, having no 
foot-ftalks > the upper part of the ftalk and branches 
are garni(hed with leaves of the fame form, which 
Hand by pairs. The umbels of flowers are much 
fmaller, and the feeds are lefs. 

Thefe forts are molt of them biennial, pertfhing after 
their feeds are ripe ; they flower in June, and their 
feeds ripen in Auguft. 

The firft of thefe forts is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal ufe, but is feldom now prefcribed ; and 
at prefent is feldom cultivated in gardens, though 
formerly it was greatly ufed in the kitchen, before 
Celery was fo much cultivated, which hath taken 
place of Alexanders, and entirely fupplanted it. The 
other forts are preferved in botanic gardens for vari- 
ety, but may either of them be cultivated for the ufe 
of the kitchen. The fecond lort is much preferable 
to the firft for blanching, as I have tried, and will be 
tenderer, and not quite fo ftrong. 
All thefe plants may be propagated by fowing their 
feeds upon an open fpot of ground in Auguft, as foon 
as they are ripe for if they are preferved till fpring, 
they often mifcarry, or at leaft do not come up until 
the fecond year ; whereas thofe fown in autumn rarely 
fail of coming up in the fpring, and will make much 
ftronger plants than the other. 

The common fort, when cultivated for the table, 
fhould be. treated in the following manner : 
In the fpring the plants lhould be hoed out, fo as to 
leave them ten inches or a foot apart each way ; and, 
during the following fummer, they muft be conftantly 
cleared from weeds, which, if permitted to grow 
amongft them, will draw them up (lender, and render 
them good for little. In February following the plants 
will fhoot up again vigoroufly, at which time the earth 
muft be drawn up to each plant, to blanch them, and 
in three weeks after they will be fit for ufe, when 
they may be dug up, and the white part preferved, 
which may be ftewed and eaten as Celery. 
SNA P-D RAGON. See Antirrhinum. 
SNEEZWORT. Sec Achillea. 
SNOW is defined to be a meteor formed in the mid- 
dle region of the air, of vapour raifed by the action of 
the fun, or fubterraneous fire there congealed, its 
parts conftipated, its fpecific gravity increafed, and 
thus returned to the earth in the form of little villi or 
flakes, 

The Snow we receive may properly chough be af- 
cribed to the coldnefs of the atmofphere through 
which it falls ; when the atmofphere is warm enough 
to diflblve the Snow before it arrives at us, we call it 
rain i~if it preferves itfelf unduTolved, we call it Snow. 
Snow is very ufeful ; it fructifies the ground ; it 
guards Corn, or other vegetables from the intenfer 
cold of the air, efpccially the cold piercing winds. 
It is fuppofed to abound with falific and fertile parti- 
cles, as much or more than rain ; however, it is ac- 
counted more ponderous, and by that means finks 
deeper into the ground than rain does, and therefore 
is in fome cafes of more benefit to planting; for 
which reafon, fome lay heaps of Snow round the /eet 
of their foreft-trees, efpecially in hot burning lands. 
Monf. le Clerc fays, that forte parts of a cloud which 
fhould turn to rain, are fometimes prevented by 
the cold, and formed into a confidence which we call 
Snow, which appears to be formed from watery par- 
ticles, from hence* that when it difibl ves, it turns into 
water ; fo that we may eafily conceive Snow to be 
made of watery particles, hardened by cold and ga- 
thered into flakes, in fuch a manner as to leave large 
interftkes between one another ; which Snow is not 
tranfparent, as the water, becaufe the more rigid 
particles, being huddled together by chance, do not 
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leave ftrait pores between one another; and fo keen 
out- the matter of light: ./ 

But when it happens, that the region of the air under 
the cloud is very cold, the drops of rain are congealed 
as they fall, and come down in lumps, which are 
called hail ; and thefe lumps are' greater or lefs, ac- 
cording to the bignefs of the rain drops of which they 
are formed, and thefe lumps of hail ate alfo varioufly 
figured. 

Dr. Grew, in a difcourfe of the nature of Snow, oiri 
ferves, that many parts thereof are of a regular figure, 
for the moft part* being, as it were, fo many little 
rowels or ftars, of perfect tranfparent ice ; upon' each 
of which points are fet other collateral points; at the 
fame angles as the main points themfelves ; dmofigft 
thefe are divers other irregular, which are chief?/ 
broken points and fragments of the regular ones ; 
others alfo, by various winds, feem to have been thaw- 
ed, and frozen again into irregular clutters', fo that 
it feems as if the whole body of Snow were one entire 
mafs of icicles irregularly figured ; that is, a cloud 
of vapours being gathered into drops, the faid drops 
do forthwith defcend, and in their defcent meetino- 
with a freezingair as they pafs through a colder region^ 
each drop is immediately frozen into an icicle, (hoot- 
ing itfelf forth into feveral points ; butftill continuing 
to defcend, and meeting with fome intermitting gales 
of warmer air, or by their being continually wafted 
to and fro, touching upon one another, fome are a 
little thawed, blunted, and again frozen into clufters, 
or entangled, fo as to fall again into what we call 
flakes ; although Snow is firm ice, and the lightnef9 
of it is owing to the excefs of its furface, in compa- 
nion to the matter contained in it ; as gold itfelf may 
be extended in furface, till it will ride upon the leaft 
breath of air. 

SNOWDROP. See Galanthus. 
SOIL. See Earth. 
SOLANOIDES. See Pierce a. 
SOLA NUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 148. tab. 6*2. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 224. [fo called of folari, Lat. to comfort:, 
becaufe this plant fweetens the humours.] Night- 
fhade ; in French, Morelle. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf 
cut half through into five acute figments. The flower 
has one wbeel-Jhaped petal, having a 'very Jhort tube ; 
the brim is large, fprcading, and five-pointed. It has five 
finall awl-Jhaped ftamina, terminated by oblong fummits 
which ft and together, and a roundifh gerrnen fupporting a 
Jlender ftyle longer than- the ftamina, crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma. The gerrnen afterward turns to a roundifh berty 
with two cells, having a convex flejhy receptacle, and 
filled with roundifh compreffed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnsus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe planes 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
Solanum (Nigrum) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
ovatis decemangularibus umbellis nutantibus. Lin. 
Sp. 266. Night/hade with an herbaceous unarmed ftalk, 
having ten angles and nodding umbels. Solanum ofHci- 
narum, acinis nigricantibus. C. B. P. 1 66. Common 

Nigbtfhade of the Jhops with a black fruit. 
2. Solanum (Villofum) caule inermi herbaceo ram is tc- 
retibus foliis angulatis, umbellis nutantibus. Night- 
fhade with a woolly, herbaceous, unarmed ftalk, oval in- 
dented leaves which are taper, and nodding umbels. So- 
lanum officinarum, acinis puniceis. C. B. P. 166. 
Nightfbade with red fruit. 

Solanum (Luteum) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis tomentofis, umbellis nu- 
tantibus. Nightjhade with an herbaceous unarmed ftalk, 
cvaly fpcar-jbaped, acute-pointed, indented, wooHy leaves, 
and nodding umbels. Solanum officinarum, acinis luteis. 
C. B. P. 166. Nightfbade with yellow terries. 
Solanum (Rubrum) caule inermi herbaceo glabro, 
foliis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis dentatis glabris, um- 
bellis nutantibus. Nightfbade with an herbaceous, un- 
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armed, fmootb Jlalk, oblong, oval, acute-pointed* indented 
leaves, and nodding umbels. Solan urn American um, 
vulgari fimile, acinis rubris. Rand. American Night- 
jhade like the common fort, with red berries. 

5. Solanum {Americanum) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
ovatis acuminatis glabris, umbellis erecYis. Nightjhade 
with an herbaceous unarmed jlalk, oval, acute-pointed, 
fmootb leaves, and crebl umbels. Solanum America- 
num vulgari fimile, flore parvo purpurafcente, acinis 
nigricantibus minioribus. Rand. American Nightjhade 
like the common fort, with a fmall purplijh flower, and 
fmcller black berries. 

6. Solanum {Scabrum) caule herbaceo fubaculeato, fo- 
liis ovatis obtulis integerrimis, petiolis longiffimis, 
umbellis nutancibus. Nightjhade with an herbaceous 
(talk a little prickly, oval, obtuje, entire leaves on very 

foot-jlalks, and nodding umbels. Solanum nigrum 
rari iimile, caulibus exafperatis. Hoit. Kith. 368. 
Black Nightjljade like the common fort, ivith rough 
fialks. 

Solanum {Guiueenfe) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis acuminatisglabris fubdentatis, umbel- 
lis nutantibus. Night/hade with an herbaceous, angular, 
unarmed Jlalk, oblong, oval, acute-pcinied, fmootb leaves 
a little indented, and nodding umbels. Solanum Gui- 
neenfe, fructu magno inftar cerafi nigerrimo umbella- 
te Bocrh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 68. Nightjhade front Guinea, 
with a large fruit like black Cherries, in umbels. 
Solanum {Dulcamara) caule inermi frutefcente flex- 
uofo, foliis fuperioribus haltatis, racemis cymofis. 
Hort. Cliff. 60. Nightjhade ivith a jljrubby, bended, un- 
armed Jlalk, the upper leaves jpear-fljaped, and bunches of 
flowers at the top of the Jlalk. Solanum fcandens, feu 
d ulcam ara . C . B . P. 166. Perennial climbing Night - 
Jljade, commonly called Bitter- facet. 
Solanum {Pfeudocapficum) caule inermi fruticofo, fo- 
liis lanceolatis repandis, umbellis fefiilibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1 84. Nightjhade with a Jhrubby unarmed Jlalk, 
Jpcar-flbapcd leaves turning inward, and the umbels fitting 
clofe to the fialks. Solanum fruticofum baeciferum. 
C. B. P. 1 67. Shrubby berry-bearing Nightjhade, com- 
monly called Amomum Plinii. 
jo. Solanum {Igncum) caule aculcato fruticofo, fo- 
liis lanceolatis angulofo-dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 61. 
Nightjhade ivith a jljrubby prickly Jlalk, and Jp car -JJj aped 
leaves which arc angularly indented. Solanum fpiniferum 
frutefcens, fpinis igneis, Amcricanum. Pluk. Phyt. 
tab. 225. fig. 5. Shrubby and thorny American Night- 
jljade, with fire- coloured thorns. 

1 1. Solanum (Tomcntofum) caule aculcato fruticofo, fo- 
liis ovatis dcntato-angulatis utrinque tomentofis, pe- 
dunculib fpinofis. Nightjljade ivith a Jhrubby prickly 
Jlalk, oval, angular, indented leaves, ivoolly on every 
fide, and prickly foot-jlalks to the jlower s. Sola- 
num fpinofum, maxime tomentofum. Bocc. Kar. 
Plant. Thorny Nightjljade, very much covered with a 
wool or down. 

12. Solanum {Sodonucum) caule aculeato fruticofo, fo- 
liis pinnato-Iaciniatis obtufis utrinque aculeatis. Night- 
jhade with a fjrubby prickly Jlalk, wing-pointed leaves 
which are ohtujc, and have f pines on both fides. Sola- 
num pomiferum frutefcens Africanum fpinofum ni- 
gricans, flore boraginis, foliis profundc laciniatis. H. 
J.,. Shrubby African Apple-bearing Nightjhade with black 
thorns, a Jlower like Borage, and deeply jagged leaves, 
commonly called Pomum Amoris. 

13. Solanum {Indicum) caule aculeato fruticofo, foliis 
cuneiformibus angulatis fubvillofis. Nightjljade with a 
Jljrubby prickly Jlalk, angular, indented, woolly leaves, 
and the flowers in long bunches at the wings of the Jlalk. 
Solanum Indicum fpinofum boraginis flore. Icon. Ro- 
bert. PI. R. Par. Prickly Indian Nightjljade with a 

flower like Borage. 

14. Solanum {Acanthi folium) caule aculeato herbaceo, 
foliis finuatis utrinque aculeatis, umbellis erectis, ca- 
lycibus echinatis. Nightjhade with a prickly herbaceous 
/talk, finuated leaves armed with f pines on both fides, up- 
right umbels, and very prickly empalements. Solanum 
Amcricanum fpinofum herbaccum, acanthi folio, flore 
amplo ciEruleo. Hoult. MSS. Prickly herbaceous, Ame- 
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rican Nightjhade, with a Bear's-breecb leaf ana a largi 
blue Jlower. 

15. Solanum (Augujlifolium) caule aculeato fruticofo, 
foliis pinnato-Iaciniatis tomentofis, utrinque aculeatis, 
pedunculis axillaribus bifioris. Nightjhade with a prickly 
Jhrubby Jlalk, wing-cut leaves which are woolly, and 
prickly on both fides, and foot-jlalks with two Jlower s at 
the wings of the fialks. Solanum Amcricanum fpino- 
fiflimum herbaceum, anguriai folio, flore luteo. Houft. 
The mofl prickly American Nightjljade, with a IFater Me- 
lon leaf and a yellow Jlower. 

16. Solanum {Qucrcifolium) caule aculcato fruticofo, 
foliis oblongis finuato-pinnatis, aculeatis, umbellis 
fefiilibus. Nightjhade with a prickly Jhrubby Jlalk, oblong, 
wing-Jinuatcd, prickly leaves, and umbels fitting clofe to the 
fialks. Solanum Amcricanum frutefcens, $c fpino- 
fum, quercus folio, baccis rubris. Houft MSS. 
Shrubby, prickly, American Nightjhade, with an Oak leaf 
and red berries. 

17. Solanum (Jamaicenfe) caule aculeato fruticofo, fo- 
liis ovatis tomentofis, angulofo-finuatis fubaculatis, 
umbellis fefiilibus. Nightjljade with a prickly Jljrubby Jlalk, 
oval, woolly, angular, finuated leaves a little prickly, and 
umbels fitting clofe to the Jlalks. Solanum America num. 
baeciferum, caule &: foliis tomentofis incanis fpino- 
fis, llo re luteo fruclu croceo. Sloan. Cat. 108. Berry- 
bearing American Nightjljade with hoary Jlalks and leaves, 
a yellow jlower, and Saffron-coloured J'ruit. 

18. Solanum {Frutieojuni) caule aculeato fruticofo, 
foliis lanceolatis fubdentacis glabris, racemis longio- 
ribus axillaribus. Nightjljade with a prickly jljrubby Jlalk, 
fmooth fpearjhaped leaves a little indented, and longer 
bunches of flowers from the wings of the Jlalk. Sola- 
num Amcricanum fruticofum baeciferum fpinofum., 
flore camileo. Sloan. Cat. 108. Shrubby, berry- bearing, 
American Nightjljade with a blue flower. 

19. Solanum {Scandens) caule inermi frutefcente fiexu- 
ofo, foliis ovatis fubtus tomentofis, floribus folitaris 
alaribus. Nightjljade with a jljrubby, bending, unanned 
Jlalk, oval leaves which are woolly on their under fide, 
and flowers growing fingly from the wings of the Jlalk. 
Solanum Amcricanum, fcandens & frutefcens, flore 
magno ca^ruleo, fruclu rubro. Houfl:. MSS. Shrubby, 
climbing, American Nightjljade, with a large blue flower 
and a red fruit. 

20. Solanum {Laurijolium) caule inermi fruticofo, foliis 
ovato-acuminatis integerrimis, fubtus tomentofis, um- 
bellis ereclis alaribus cc tcrminalibus. Nightjhade with 
a Jljrubby unarmed jlalk, oval, acute-pointed, entire leaves, 
which arc woolly on their under fide, and crett umbels 
from the wings and the top of the branches. Solanum 
Americanum frutefcens, non fpinofum, lauri folio, 
flore racemofo crcruleo. Houfl. MSS. Smooth, Jhrubby, 
American Nightjhade with a Bay leaf, and blue flowers 
growing in clujlers. 

21. Solanum (Carolinicnfc) caule aculeato fruticofo, fo- 
liis ovatis fi.iuato-dcntatis fubtus tomentofis, aculeis 
utrinque rectis, limbellis fefiilibus terminal ibus. 
Nightjhade with a prickly Jhrubby Jlalk, oval, finuated, 
indented leaves which arc woolly on their under fide, the 

fpines every way fir ait, and umbels fitting clofe at the end 
of the branches. Solanum Americanum frutefcens & 
fpinofum, foliis infra tomentofis, flore magno creru- 
leo. Houfl:. MSS. Shrubby and prickly American Night- 

fhade, with leaves which are hoary underneath, and a large 
blue flower. 

22. Solanum {VCrbaJcijolium) caule inermi fruticofo, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis fubtus tomentofis, 
umbellis erectis pedunculis longiffimis. Nightjljade 
with a Jljrubby unarmed Jlalk, oval, Jpear-Jbaped, entire 
leaves which are woolly on their under fide, and eretl um- 
bels having very long foot-jlalks. S o 1 an u m A ni c rican u m 
arborefcens, verbafci folio, fructu flavafcerite majori. 
Plum. Cat. 4. Tree-like American Nightjljade with a 
Mullein leaf, and a larger yellow fruit. 

23. Solanum {Bonarienfe) caule frutefcente fubinermi, 
foliis cuneiformibus finuato repandis. Lin. Sp. Plane. 
185. Nightjhade with a Jhrubby aim oft unarmed Jlalk, 
and wedge-fljaped leaves which are finuated and turn 
backward. Solanum Bonarienfe arborefcens, papas 
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floribus. Hort. Ekh. 364. Tree-like Nigbtjbade ofBue* 
nos Ayres, with flowers like the Potatce. 

24. Solanum {Bahamenfe) caule frutefcente inermi, fo- 
His lanceolatis finuato-dentatis glabris, umbellis erec- 
tisi Nigbtjbade with a Jhrubby unarmed ftalk, Jpcar-Jbap- 
ed, finuated, indented, finooth leaves^ and ereft umbels. 
Solanum Bahamenfe arborefcens, folio finuato. Hort. 
Elth. 363. Tree- like Nigbtjbade from the Bahama Jflands, 

with a finuated leaf. 

25. Solanum (Sempervirens) caule inermi fruticofo, fo- 
liis integerrimis, pedunculis lateralibus filiformibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 185. Nigbtjbade with a Jhrubby un- 
armed ftalk, oval entire leaves, and thread-like footfialks 
to the flowers, proceeding from theftde of the branches. 
Solanum Jignofum African um fempervirens, laurinis 
foliis. H. Amft. 2. p. 191. Woody, evergreen, African 
Nigbtjbade, with Bay leaves. 

26. Solanum (Africanum) caule inermi frutefcente flex- 
uofo, foliis ovatis fubdentatis craflis. Nigbtjbade with 
a Jhrubby, flexible, unarmed ftalk, and oval thick leaves 
fomewhat indented. Solanum dulcamarum Africanum, 
foliis craflis hirfutis. Hort. Elth. 365. Climbing African 
Night/bade with hairy thick leaves. 

27. Solanum (Umbellatum) caule frutefcente inermi, fo- 
liis lanceolatis integerrimis fubtus pilolis, umbellis 
erectis terminalibus. Night/hade with a Jhrubby unarm- 
ed ftalk, Jpear-Jhaped entire leaves which are hairy on 
their under fide, and creel umbels terminating the branches. 
Solanum Americanum frutefcens non ipinofum, fo- 
liis oblongis fubtus incanis, floribus umbellatis. 
Houft:. American Jhrubby Nigbtjbade without thorns, 
oblong leaves hoary on their under fides, and flowers in 
umbels. 

28. Solanum {Racemofum) caule inermi fruticofo, foliis 
ovato integerrimis, fubtus tomentofis, umbellis erec- 
tis terminalibus, calycibus obtufis lanuginofls. Night- 
fljade with a Jhrubby unarmed ftalk, oval entire leaves 
which are woolly on their under fide, erect umbels termi- 
nating the branches, and downy obtufe empalements. So- 
lanum Americanum fruticofum glabrum, foliis fub- 
rotundis fubtus incanis, floribus racemofis. Houft. 
MSS. Smooth, Jhrubby, American Nigbtjbade with round- 
ijb leaves which are hoary on their wider fide 9 and branch- 
ing flowers. 

29. Solanum (Trilobatum) caule aculeato fruticofo, fo- 
liis cuneiformibus fubtrilobis glabris obtufis inermi- 
bus. Lin.Sp. Plant. 270. Nigbtjbade with a prickly 
Jhrubby ftalk, leaves with finuated indentures, bunches of 
flowers on the fide of the branches, and the fpines every 
where recurved. Solanum fpinofum, Jamaicenfe gla- 
brum, foliis parvis minus profunde laciniatis. Pluk. 
Phyt. 3 16. fig. 5. Prickly Jamaica Nigbtjbade * wbofe 
finall leaves are lefs deeply cut. 

30. Solanum [Virginianuni) caule aculeato herbaceo, 
foliis pinnatifidis utrinque aculeatis, laciniis finuatis 
obtufis, calycibus aculeatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 267. 
Nigbtjbade with a prickly herbaceous ftalk, wing-pointed 
leaves which are armed with Jpines on both fides, and 
prickly empalements. Solanum annuum nigricans Vir- 
ginianum fpinofiffimum late fe foargens, flore cxru- 
leo glabrum. Pluk. Phyt. 62. fig. 3. Blacky annual^ 
Virginia Nigbtjbade which is the moft prickly y having a 
blue finooth flower. 

31. Solanum {Mammofum) caule aculeato herbaceo, fo- 
liis cordatis quinquelobis, utrinque villofis aculeatis. 
Vir. Cliff. 15. Night Jhade with a prickly herbaceous ftalk y 
and heart-Jbaped leaves with five lobes, which are hairy 
and prickly on both fides. Solanum Barbadenfe fpino- 
fum annuum, fructu aureo rotundiore pyri parvi in- 
verfo forma & magnitudine. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 225. 
fig. 1. Annual, prickly, Barbadoes Nigbtjbade^ with a 
rounder golden fruit of the form and fixe of a fmall Pear 
inverted* commonly called Bachelor's Pear. 

32. Solanum (Schiru-fcbuna) caule aculeato, foliis pin- 
na to- finuatis, fructu racemofo. Night/bade with a 
prickly ft alky finuated wing-like leaves, and fruitgrowing 
in a long bunch. 

The firtt fort is now very common upon dunghills, 
and on rich cultivated foils in many parts of Eng- 
land, where it often becomes a very troublefome 
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weed. This is the fort which the College of Phyfi- 
cians have directed to be ufed in medicine, under 
the title of Solanum hortenfe : and although it is now 
become a very troublefome weed* in many gardens 
near London, yet it is not a native of this country, 
but is fuppofed to have been brought originally from 
America, from whence the greater part of the fpecies 
of this genus have been introduced into Europe. 
There are two varieties of this which are found grow- 
ing naturally in England. The molt common fort is 
an upright branching plant with oval, acute-pointed, 
fmooth leaves, and black berries. The other is a low 
branching plant with indented leaves, and greenifli 
yellow berries; but whether thefe are only varieties, or 
diftinct fpecies I cannot fay, though I have fown their 
feeds feparately, and have found them keep their dif- 
ference one year, but do not know if they will conti- 
nue it always. 

The fecond fort rifes with an erect branching ftalk 
three feet high; the leaves are oval, angular, indent- 
ed, and fmooth ; the flowers are produced in round- 
ifh bunches in form of umbels ; they are white, hav- 
ing five ftar-pointed petals which fpread open and are 
rerlexed ; in the center are five ftamina, which are 
terminated by oblong yellow fummits ftanding clofe 
together ; after the flowers are paft, the germen fwell 
to round pulpy berries of a yellow colour, having 
nodding umbels on the fide of the branches ; the 
flowers appear in July, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. I have feveral times received the feeds of this 
fort from Barbadoes, where it is fuppofed to grow 
naturally. 

The third fort rifes with hairy branching flalks two 
feet and a half high ; the leaves are woolly, oval, 
fpear-fhaped, acute-pointed, and indented on their 
edges_j the flowers are like thofe of the former fort, 
and the berries are of the fame fize and fliape, but are 
of a red colour ; this flowers and ripens its berries at 
the fame time with the former. The feeds of this 
came from America. The feeds of the fourth fort 
came from the Weft-Indies; this hath taller and 
fmoother ftalks than either of the former ; the leaves 
are of a dark green and are fmooth j they are oval, 
acute-pointed, and indented on their edges in angular 
indentures ; the flowers are produced in nodding um- 
bels on the fide of the branches, which are fucceeded 
by fmooth red berries ; this flowers at the fame time 
with the former forts. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Virginia ; the ftalks 
of this are angular, and rife upward of three feet high, 
dividing into a few (lender branches, which fpread 
from each other, and are garnifhed with oval, acute- 
pointed, fmooth leaves, of a deep green colour ; they 
have a few indentures on their edges ; the flowers are 
very fmall, and there are but few in each umbel ; 
they have narrow acute-pointed petals, white on the 
infide, and purplifli without ; they appear in Auguft, 
and are fucceeded by fmall black berries which ripen 
late in autumn. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in North America. 
The ftalks of this fort rife three feet high, and di- 
vide into fpreading branches ; they are angular, fur- 
rowed, and have a few fhort fpines ; the leaves are 
oval and entire ; they are fix inches long, and five 
broad, of a dark green colour, and have long foov 
ftalks ; the flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches in fmall umbels, which nod on one fide ; 
they are fmall, white, and ftar-pointed, and are fuc- 
ceeded by fmall black berries which ripen late in 
autumn. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Guinea. This 
rifes with a ftrong, thick, herbaceous, angular ftalk 
two feet and a half high, dividing into fliort thick 
branches, which are garnifhed with oblong, oval, 
fmooth leaves, near five inches long, and three and 
a half broad, which have a few indentures, and ftand 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks. . The flowers are pro- 
duced in nodding umbels from the fide of the ftalk ; 
they are like thofe of the firft fort, but are larger. 
Thefe are fucceeded by large black berries the fize 
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of the common black Cherry, which ripens in au- . 

tumn. I 
Thefe feven forts are annual, fo their feeds Ihould be j 

fown in the fpring, on a bed of rich earth where th? | 
plants are defigned to remain, and when they come I 
up they mu:t be thinned, leaving them at kaft twr. I 
feet diftance, that they may have room to grow, after j 
this they will require no farther care but to keep then. I 
clean from weeds - 9 in July and Auguft they will flow I 
er, and the feeds will ripen in autumn. Some peopl- 1 
plant one or two plants of each fort in pots, whofe 1 
italks they train up to fticks to make them ftrait ; I 
and in autumn they remove the pots into the green- J 
houfe, where they may be prelervc i till the fpring, anc J I 
during the winter, their fruit being ripe, will make ] 
a pretty appearance. I 
The eighth fort is a climbing woody plant, which I 
grows in the hedges in divers parts of England, and I 
is by fome planted in gardens, to cover arbours, 01 J 
lhady walls, in London, and other clofe places, where | 
few other plants will thrive. The cuttings or Italks of I 
this are put intoglafles of water, and placed in rooms 9 j 
where they will put out branches and leaves, and con- I 
tinue a long time green. This plant is alio ufed in J 
medicine for fome particular preparations ; but th< j 
herbfolks in the markets often fell this inftead of the J 
Garden Night made, which is a cooling plant, and I 
this a hot acrid one, which renders it contrary to the I 
intention of the ointment, wherein Nightfhade is one I 
of the ingredients. ^ ^ 1 

There is a fort of this with white flowers, which is 
fuppofed to be a variety of the former, but the leaves 
are woolly, in which it differs from the other, and 
this is conftant. There is alfo one with variegated 
leaves, which is preferved by thole who are very cu- 
rious in collecting the various kinds of ftriped-leaved 
plants. 

Thefe may be eafily propagated by laying down their 
branches, or by planting their cuttings in the fpring 
upon a moift foil, where they will ibon take root, 
and may afterward be tranfplanted where they are to j 
remain. 

The ninth lort grows naturally at the Madeiras j this 
riles with a ftrong woody ftalk four or five feet high, 
and divides into many flender ilirf branches, which are 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves turning backward. 
The flowers grow in fmall umbels, or finely on the 
fide of the branches, to which they fit clofe ; thefe 
are white, with yellow fummits, and appear in June, 
July, and Auguft, and are fucceeded by berries as 
large as fmall Cherries which ripen in winter, when 
they make a good appearance in the green-houfe. 
There are two varieties of this, one with red, and the 
other has a yellowifh fruit. 

This plant may be propagated by fowing its feeds in 
a pot of rich earth in the fpring, placing it upon a mo- 
derate hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate their 
growth ; the earth in the pot (hould be frequently 
watered, for if it is kept too dry the feeds will not 
grow. When the plants are come up, you Ihould 
make a gentle hot- bed, which muft be covered with 
rich earth about fix inches thick; in this they Ihould 
be planted about fix inches diftance each way, and 
the bed arched over with hoops, &c. and covered 
with mats, to (hade them from the fun and cold, ob- 
ferving frequently to water them. 
When the plants have acquired ftrength, and the 
feafon becomes favourable, ypu muft inure them to 
bear the open air by degrees, to which they mould 
be fully expofed in June, when they Ihould be 
taken up, with a ball of earth to the root of each 
plant, and placed feparately in pots filled with rich 
earth, which muft be fet in a lhady fi tuation, and 
frequently watered until they have taken new root •, 
after which they may be removed into a more open 
expofure, and placed among other exotic plants, but 
they require a great plenty of water in dry weather, 
without which they feldom produce much fruit. 
In winter they muft be removed into the green-houfe, 
and placed in the coldeft part of the houfe, where 
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they may have as much free air as poffible in mild 
weather ; being fo hardy as many times to endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters abroad, when planted in 
a warm fituation, fo that they only require to befhel- 
tered from fevere froft. 

Thefe plants mould be annually fluffed about the lat- 
ter end of April, when their roots mould be pared 
round, cutting off all the mouldy fibres which were 
next the pot, anil the pots filled up with frefh rich 
earth, which will ftrengthen their flowers, and caufe 
them to produce plenty of fruit ; which (as I faid be- 
fore) ripens in winter, .and being of the lhapc and fize 
of Cherries, are commonly called Winter Cherries by 
the gardeners. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies ; 
this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk three feet high, dividing 
at the top into feveral branches, which are clofely arm- 
ed with ftrait gold-coloured fpines on every fide. 
The leaves are from two to three inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, having a few angu- 
lar indentures, and their midrib is armed with a row 
of the like fpines as thofe upon the ftalks, which ftand 
erect. The flowers are produced in long bunches 
from the fide of the ftalks 5 they are white, and of 
the fame fize as thofe of the ninth, which arc fuc- 
ceeded by red berries aim oft as large as the fmall black 
Cherry. 

The tenth fort is much tenderer than either of the for- 
mer, being brought from the warm parts of America. 
This is propagated by fowing the feeds in the fpring, 
upon a good hot-bed ; and when the plants are come 
up, they ihould be each tranfplanted into a ieparatc 
fmall pot filled with rich earth, and plunged into a 
frefh hot-bed again, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they nave taken root; after v.hich, they 
mould have air and water in proportion to the heat of 
the feafon, and the bed in which they are placed j 
and when their roots have filled the pots in which, 
they were planted (which they will do in two months 
time, if they thrive) they muft be fhaken out, and 
after having gendy pared off the fibres which grew 
next the pot, they fhould be planted into pots of a 
fize larger, which muft be filled with frefli rich earth, 
and plunged into a frefh hot-bed to bring rhe plants 
forward, obferving to water them frequently, for they 
will not thrive without plenty of moifture in warm 
weather. 

In July thefe plants may be inured to bear the open 
air by degrees, into which they may be removed if 
the feafon be warm ; but otherwife they muft always 
be preferved either under glafles, or in the ftove ; and 
if they are placed in the open air, they fhould not re- 
main there longer than the middle or latter end of Au- 
guft, left the nights growing cold, Ihould hurt them. 
During the winter feafon they muft be preferved in 
the ftove, obferving to refrefh them frequently with 
water, but they muft not have too much each time, 
efpecially in cold weather. The fecond year they will 
produce flowers and fruit. 

The eleventh fort has a fhrubby ftalk which rifes two 
feet high, and divides into feveral woody branches 
which are armed with fharp thorns, and garnifhed 
with oval woolly leaves which have angular inden- 
tures on their edges 5 they are an inch and a half long, 
and more than an inch bioad. The flowers are pro- 
duced in loofe fmall bunches from the wings of the 
ftalks ; they are blue, and larger than thole of the 
former forts ; thefe appear in June and July, and 
are fucceeded by round berries as large as common 
Cherries, of a gold colour, which turn black when 
ripe. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this hath a ftrong, thick, fhrubby ftalk, which 
rifes from two to three feet high, fending out many 
ihort thick branches, which are clofely armed with 
fhort, ftrong, yellow fpines on every fide ; the leaves 
are about four inches long, and two broad * they are 
cut almoft to their midrib in obtufe fegments which 
are oppofite, regular, and formed like winged leaves * 
thefe fegments have feveral obtufe indentures on their 
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edges they are of a dark green colour, and are 
armed with the fame ibrc of fpines as thole on the 
{talks, on both fides. The flowers come out in fmall 
bundles on the fide of the branches j they are blue, 
and larger than thofe of the former fort ; thefe ap- 
pear in June and July, and are iliccecded by round 
yellow berries as large as Walnuts, which ripen in 
winter. 

The eleventh and twelfth forts are not fo tender as 
the tenth, but require an open airy glafs-cale, or a 
warm green-houfc in winter, but in fummcr may be 
expofed in the open air with other exotic plants. 
Thefe may be propagated by fowing their feeds on a 
hot-bed ,as the former, and iTiould be managed as 
hath been directed for them-, with this difference, that 
they may be much fooner expofed to the air, and 
fhould not be bred fo tenderly. Thefe arepreferved 
for their odd appearance, by fuch as are curious in 
cultivating exotic plants •, their fruits being ripe in 
winter, afford a variety in the green-houfe, and their 
leaves and flowers being very remarkable in their co- 
Jour, fhape, &c. render them worthy of a place in 
every good collection of plants. 

The thirteenth fort hath a fhrubby ftalk which rifes 
two or three feet high, fending out feveral ligneous 
branches, which are armed with Ihort, ftrong, yel- 
Jowilh ipines the leaves are an inch and a half long, 
and an inch broad, woolly on both fides, and are an- 
gularly indented. Thefe arc armed with ipines on 
both fides, in a row on the midrib. The flowers come 
out in longifh bunches from the fide of the (talks ; 
they are blue, and like thofe of the twelfth •, they ap- 
pear in June and July, and are fucceeded by round 
berries of a gold colour as large as Cherries, which 
ripen in winter. 

The fourteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, growing 
naturally there, from whence he fent the feeds to 
Lngland, which fucceeded in the Chelfea Garden. 
This riles with a prickly herbaceous ltalk near two 
feet high, dividing into two or three branches, which 
are clofely armed with flender yellow fpines of une- 
qual lengths. The leaves are fix inches long, and 
three inches and a half broad, of a bright green co- 
lour, and deeply fi minted ; the veins of the leaves are 
armed with yellow erect fpines on both fides. The 
umbels of flowers ftand erect at the end of the 
branches ; the flowers are very large, and of a fine 
blue colour •, thefe arc fucceeded by round berries 
as large as common Cherries, which arc marbled with 
white and green. The empalement of the flower is 
armed with fpines like a hedge- hog. It flowers in j 
July and Auguft, but the fruit ripens late in the au- 
tumn, fo that unlefs the plants are brought forward 
in the fpring, they will not produce ripe feeds in 
England. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, where the late Dr. Houltoun difcovered I 
it. This hath fiirubby trailing (talks two feet long, I 
which are armed with long yellow fpines, and covered I 
witli a gray bark ; the leaves are near four inches long, 
and almott two broad, very finely cut in form of wing- I 
ed leaves almoft to their midrib ; they are woolly, 
and armed with long, flender, yellowifh fpines on their 
veins on both fides. The foot- (talks of the flowers I 
arife from the wings of the italks ; they are two or I 
three inches long, each for the molt part fuftaining 
two large yellow flowers, having very prickly em- 
palements thefe are fucceeded by fmall round berries 
the fize of gray Peas, which are marbled with green 
and white. I 
The fixteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. I 
Houftoun, growing at La Vera Cruz ; this rifes with I 
a fhrubby ltalk five or fix feet high, armed with fhort 
recurved fpines, and covered with a fmooth brownifh I 
bark, garni flied with oblong leaves fix inches long, I 
and two and a half broad, winch are regularly finuated I 
on both edges in form of winged leaves *, thefe rife I 
by two or three from the fame point, and ftand erect ; I 
they are armed with a few fliort Ipines along tht mid- J 
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rib on both fides. The flowers come out in fmall 
loofe bunches from the fide of the branches, to which 
they fit clofe ; thefe are but fmall they have five 
white ftar-pointed petals, and are fucceeded by fmall 
berries about the fize of thofe of Juniper, which, when 
ripe, are red. 

The feven teen th fort grows naturally in Jamaica ; this 
rifes with a fhrubby woolly (talk five or fix feet high, 
armed with fhort recurved thorns, and garnifhed with 
oval woolly leaves fix inches long, and four broad, 
which are angularly finuated, and have a very few fhort 
crooked fpines upon the midrib on the under fide. 
The flowers are in fmall umbels fitting clofe to the fide 
of the branches they are fmall and yellow •, thefe are 
fucceeded by fmall round berries of a Saffron colour 
when ripe. 

The eighteenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica this 
rifes with fhrubby Italics three or four feet high, 
dividing into feveral irregular branches which have a 
gray bark, and are armed on every fide with (lender 
erect fpines of a gray colour. The leaves are fpear- 
fhaped, an inch and a half long, and half an inch 
broad j they are fmooth, and a little indented or 
waved on their edges. The flowers come out in lono- 
bundles from the fide of the ftalk, ftanding upon 
long foot-ftalks •, they are of a fine blue colour, and 
are fucceeded by Saffron- coloured berries the fize of 
Peas. 

The nineteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun, growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz ; this hath a fhrubby climbing ftalk which rifes 
ten or twelve feet high, covered with a fmooth brown 
bark, and divides into feveral branches. The leaves 
are oval, woolly on their under fide, but of a dark 
green on their upper ; they are two inches long, and 
one and a half broad. The flowers come out fingly 
from the wings of the ftalk ; they are large, of a fine 
blue colour, and the petal is not divided into fegments 
like thofe of the other fpecies, but it hath five angles, 
each ending in a point - 9 thefe are fucceeded by round 
berries about the fize of gray Peas, which are red 
when ripe. 

The twentieth fort was difcovered by the late' Dr. 
Houftoun at Campeachy ; this rifes with a fmooth 
fhrubby ftalk fix or feven feet high, fending out lig- 
neous branches on every fide, which have a fmooth 
brown bark, and are garnifhed with oval acute-point- 
ed leaves which are entire, and woolly on their under 
fide ; they are four inches long, and two and a half 
broad. The flowers are collected into umbels which 
ftand erect ; thefe come out from the fide and at the 
end of the branches ; they arc of a light blue colour, 
and are fucceeded by round berries the fize of finall 
black Cherries, which are yellow when ripe. 
The twenty-firft fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun at La Vera Cruz 5 this hath a fhrubby ftalk 
which rifes four feet high, having a white downy 
bark, and armed on every fide with (trait brown fpines. 
The leaves ftand three inches afunder ; they are oval, 
and have finuated indentures ; they are two inches 
long, and one and a quarter broad, woolly on their 
under fide, and have prickly foot-ftalks. Their mid- 
rib is armed with two or three fmall fpines, fometimes 
on both fides, and at others but on one. The fpines 
are all erect ; the flowers are dhpofed in an umbel 
fitting clofe at the end of the branches they are large, 
of a fine blue colour, and have woolly empalements 
thefe are fucceeded by round berries the fize of large 
Peas, which are red when ripe. 

The twenty-fecond fort grows naturally at Campea- 
chy j this rifes with a woody ftalk eight or ten feet 
high, fending out feveral ligneous branches which are 
covered with a gray down, and are furrowed. The 
leaves are fometimes placed alternately on the branches, 
and at others are oppofite, ftanding upon pretty long 
thick foot-ftalks j they are feven inches long, and 
three and a half broad ; their edges are entire, and 
end in ' acute points, and are woolly on their un- 
der fide. The flowers terminate the branches in large 
erect umbels, ftanding upon long foot-ftalks j they 
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are large, white, and have woolly empalements ; 
thefe are fucceeded by berries the fize or Cherries, 
which turn yellow. 

The ten laft mentioned forts are propagated by feeds 
in the fame manner as the former, but thefe being 
natives of warm countries, muft be raifed on a hot- 
bed early in the fpring ; and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they muft be each planted in a feparate 
fmall pot filled with frefh rich earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot- bed of tanners bark, obfcrving to 
ihade them from the fun until they have taken new 
root', after which time they fhould have a large fhare 
of frefii air admitted to them in warm weather, and 
muft be frequently watered. Toward the latter end 
of June it will be proper to harden the plants gradu- 
ally, and foon after they (hould be removed into the 
Hove, where they muft have as much free air as pof- 
fible in warm weather, but as the cold approaches in 
autumn, they muft be carefully protected therefrom, 
and in winter they fliould be kept, in a moderate tem- 
perature of warmth, otherwife they will not live in this 
country. 

Some of thefe forts will bear to be expofed in the 
open air in the heat of fummer, provided they are 
placed in a warm fituation ; but if the feafon fliould 
prove cold, they will not thrive abroad, wherefore it 
will be better to let them remain in the Hove, and 
open the glafies in front, and at the top of the ftovc, 
every day, to admit as much air as poflible in hot 
weather, with which management they will thrive 
much better than in the open air. 
The twenty-third fort grows naturally at Buenos Ay- 
res in the Spanilh Weft-Indies this rifes with a woody 
ftalk ten or twelve feet high, covered with a purplifh 
bark almoft fmooth. At the top it divides into icve- 
ral branches which grow erect, and are garniflied with 
wedge-fhaped leaves which are finuated. The flowers 
are produced in large umbels at the end of the 
branches ; they are large, white, and the petal is an- 
gular, but not divided at the brim •, thefe appear in 
July, and are fucceeded by fmall berries which 
change yellow when they are ripe. 
The feeds of the twenty-fourth lbrt were fent from the 
Bahama Iflands by Mr. Catefby this rifes with a 
fmooth fhrubby. ftalk fix or eight feet high, covered 
with a brown bark, and divides into many branches, 
which are garniflied with fpear-fliaped leaves three 
inches and a half long, and one and a half broad ; 
they have a few finuated indentures on their edges, 
and end in acute points ; they are fmooth, and of a 
light green colour. The flowers are produced in fmall 
umbels from the fide of the ftalks, (landing erect ; 
they are pretty large, white, and have their petals cut 
into five ftar-pointed fegments •, thefe are very rarely 
fucceeded by feeds in England. 

The two laft mentioned forts are not fo tender as the 
ten former forts, lb may be treated in the fame way 
as the eleventh and twelfth, by houfing them in win- 
ter with Oranges and other grecn-houfe plants, and 
in fummer place them abroad in a fheltered fituation ; 
they may be propagated by cuttings, which, if planted 
in a lhady border during any of the fummer months, 
will take root pretty freely, and may then be taken 
up and potted, placing them in the ftiade till they 
have taken new root, and then they may be treated 
in the fame way as the old plants. 
The twenty-fifth fort grows naturally on the coaft of 
Guinea ; this has a lhrubby ftalk which rifes feven 
or eight feet high, dividing into many branches which 
have a fmooth bark. The lower leaves are oblong, 
oval, about three inches long, and one and a half 
broad, fmooth, of a dark green colour, and ftand 
upon fhort foot-ftalks ; the flowers come out from the 
fide of the branches in fmall bunches, ftand ing upon 
very flendcr foot-ftalks ; they are of the fame fhape 
and colour with thofe of the Amomum Plinii, but are 
fmaller ; thefe are fometimes fucceeded by berries 
about the fize of fmall black Cherries, which are yel- 
low when ripe. 

This fort requires a (love in winter, and muft not be 



expofed abroad longer than ten or twelve weeks in the 
warmefh part of fummer ; it may be propagated by 
cuttings, which, when planted, muft be clofely co- 
vered with a bell or hand-glafs, and lhaded from the 
fun, treating them in the lame manner as other cut- 
tings of exotic plants. 

The twenty-fixth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope •, this has fhrubby flexible ftalks, requir- 
ing fupport like our common woody Nightfhade, to 
which the plant has.great refemblance, but the leaves 
are fhorter, thicker, and are more indented on their 
edges : this fort very rarely flowers in England. There 
are fome who have fuppofed this and our common 
woody Nightlhade to be the fame, which is certainly 
a great miftake, for this fort will not live abroad 
through the winter in England in any fituation, nor 
does it produce flowers here with any treatment, for 
there are plants in the Chelfca Garden of feveral years 
old, which have been differently managed, and yet 
have never flowered. 

It may be eafily propagated by cuttings during any 
of the fummer months, and may be preferved in a 
green-houfe in winter, treating it in the fame way as 
the Amomum Plinii. 

The twenty- feven til fort was difcovered by the late 
Dr. Houftoun at Campeachy ; this rifes with a woody 
ftalk ten or twelve feet high, fending out many 
branches which have a light gray bark, and are 
fmooth. The leaves are lpear-fhaped, five inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle, draw- 
ing to a point at both ends ; they are of a deep green 
on their upper fide, but are hoary on their under. 
The flowers are produced in large umbels at the end 
of the branches they are fmall, ftar-pointcd, and 
white ; their fummits, which fill up the mouth of the 
tube, are purple •, thefe are fucceeded by fmall ber- 
ries the fize of middling Peas, which are yellow when 
ri pe. 

The twenty-eighth fort was difcovered at Carthagcna 
in New Spain, by the gentleman before-mentioned ; 
this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk, having a light brown 
bark, which divides into feveral irregular ligneous 
branches-, thefe are garniflied with oval leaves four 
inches long, and two and a half broad, fmooth, of a 
dark green on their upper fide, but woolly on their 
under. The flowers are produced in large erect um- 
bels at the end of the branches, which are pretty 
large, and white, fliaped like thofe of the other forts ; 
thefe are fucccdcd by round berries the fize of fmall 
Cherries* fitting in the blunt woolly cmpalcment of 
the flower, which turn yellow when ripe. 
The twenty ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and 
alfo at the Capeof Good Hope: this rifes with a fhrubby 
prickly ftalk five or fix feet high, fending out a few 
branches toward the top, garniflied with obtufe leaves 
which are fmooth, and divided into three lobes ; the 
flowers are fmall, which are fucceeded by fmall ber- 
ries which rarely ripen in England. 
The thirtieth fort grows naturally in Virginia ; this is 
an annual plant, riling with a ftirubby prickly ftalk 
about three feet high, fending out a few flendcr 
branches, garnilhcd with wing-pointed leaves the 
flowers are large, blue, and have prickly empalements; 
they are fucceeded by berries almoft the fize of black 
Cherries. If the plants of this fort are brought for- 
ward on a hoc-bed early in the fpring, they will ripen 
their feeds, otherwife they never produce good feeds 
in England, 

The thirty-firft fort grows common in all the Weft- 
India iflands, where it is called Batchelor's Pear. This 
rifes with a prickly herbaceous ftalk three or four 
feet high ; the fpines are ftrong and crooked ; the 
leaves are large, angular, and woolly, and are armed 
with the like fpines ; the flowers are produced in 
bunches from the fide of the ftalks ; they are of a 
pale blue colour, and are fucceeded by yellow fruit 
the fhape and fize of a Catharine Pear, but they arc 
inverted. The plant is annual here. 
The thirty-fecond fort grows naturally on the coaft of 
Malabar; this is an annual plant, rifing with a prickly 

12 P ftalk 
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italic, near two feet high, fending out a few branches 
without order, garnifhed with oblong leaves which 
are indented like winged leaves ; the flowers are pro- 
duced in lone bunches from the fide of the (talks * 
they are fmaff, white, and are fucceeded by red ber- 
ries the fize of fmall Cherries, which ripen in the 
autumn. 

The feeds of thefe mould be fown the beginning of 
March upon a hot-bed, and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they fhould be planted in ieparate fmall 
pots filled with rich earth, and plunged into a new 
hot-bed to bring them forward, otherwife they will 
not ripen their feeds in England. 

SOLDANELLA. Tourn. In ft. R. H. 82. tab. 16. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 182. Soldanel. 

The Characters are, 
fthe flower has an ere St permanent empalement cut into 
five parts ; it has one belljhaped petal fpreading open 
gradually. The brim is cut into acute fegments it has 
Jive awl-Jhaped ftamina terminated by Jingle fummits % and 
a roundijh gertnen fupporting a Jlender ftyle the length of 
the petal, which is permanent * and crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an oblong taper 
capfule of one cell, obliquely ftreaked, and opening at the 
top with ten indentures, filled with fmall acute-pointed feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 
Linnams's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftumina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Sol dane lla (Alpirta.) Hort. Cliff. 49. Soldanel. Sol- 
danella Alpina rotundifolia. C. B. P. 295. Round- 
leaved Soldanel of the Alps. 

This plant grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountains in Germany. The root is fibrous and per- 
ennial ; the leaves are almoft kidney-lhaped 5 they are 
about three quarters of an inch over each way, of a 
dark green colour, and ftand upon long foot-ftalks. 
Between thefe arife the foot-ftalk of the flower which 
is naked, about four inches long, fu draining at the 
top two fmall open bell-lhaped flowers, whofe brim 
is cut into many fine fegments like a fringe ; the moft 
frequent colour of the flower is blue, but it is fome- 
times found with a fnow- white flower. After the 
flower is paft, the germen becomes an oval capfule, 
with the ftyle coming out at the top, filled with very 
fmall acute-pointed leeds. It flowers in April, and 
the feeds ripen in July. 

There is another variety of this whofe leaves are lefs 
round. 

The beft method to propagate thefe plants is by part- 
ing their roots, becaufe their feeds feldom ripen well 
in England ; nor do the feeds, which are brought 
from abroad fuccecd, for they feldom grow unlefs 
they are fown foon after they are ripe. 
The feafon for tranfplanting and parting thefe roots is 
in September, that they may have time to make good 
roots before winter \ for if they are removed in the 
fpring, they never flower very ftrong : and if the fea- 
fon mould prove dry, the plants will decay, unlefs 
they are conftantly i'upplied with water. 
The foil in which theie plants thrive beft, is a ftrong 
cool loam, and they muft have a fhady fltuation ; for 
if they are expofed to the fun they will not live, nor 
will they thrive in a warm light (oil. In dry weather 
thefe plants fhould be frequently watered, which will 
caufe them to flower ftrongly and make a good in- 
creale. 

If the feeds ripen in England, and any perfon isdefi- 
rous to propagate the plants that way, they fhould be 
fown in boxes or pots filled with frefh loamy earth 
fbon after they are ripe, and the boxes muft be placed 
in a fhady fituation, and frequently watered in dry 
weather. The plants will fometimes appear the fame 
autumn the feeds are fown, but more frequently they 
do not come up till the following fpring, fo that the 
earth muft not be difturbed, nor weeds permitted to 
grow in the boxes. When the plants come up, they 
muft be duly watered in dry weather, and con- 
ftantly placed in a fhady fituation. The following 
autumn the plants fhould be taken out of the boxes, 
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- and planted in a fhady border about fix or ei^ht 
inches afunder, where they may remain to flower ^or 
they may be intermixed with other low Alpine plants 
in north borders, where they will make an agreeable 
variety. 

SOLI DAGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 859. Virga aurea. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 483. tab. 735. Golden Rod, or 
Saracens Woundwort ; in French, Verge dorcc. 

The Characters are, 
// has a compound flower ', made up of hermaphrodite flo- 
rets and female half florets, inclofed in one oblong imbri- 
cated empalement, whofe fpikes are narrow, and join to- 
gether. The hermaphrodite flowers which compofe the 
difky are funnel-Jhaped, and cut into five points at the 
brim y which fpread open \ they have five very fhort hair- 
like ftamina terminated by cylindrical Jummits, and a 
crowned gtrmen fupporting a Jlender ftyle as long as the 
ftamina, crowned by a bifid open ftigma. The germen af- 
terward turns to a Jingle feed crowned with hairy down. 
The fe?nale half florets are tongue-Jhaped, and indented 
in three parts ; thefe have a crowned germen, with a Jlender 
ftyle crowned by two revolviiig ftigmas, and are fucceeded 
by a Jingle feed like the hermaphrodite florets. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feclion 
of Linnasus'a nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers are compoied of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are all fruitful, and the fta- 
mina and ftyle are connected. 

The Species are, 

1. Solidago (Latifolia) caule erecto foliis lanceolatis 
ferratis, paniculis corymbofis, lateralibus terminali- 
bufque. IVoundwort with an erccJ ftalk, Jpear-Jhaped 
flawed leaves, and flowers in a corymbus on the Jide and 
at the top of the ftalk. Virga aurea latifolia ferrata. 
C. B. P. 268. Broad-leaved Jawed Golden Rod. 

2. Solidago {Vulgaris) caule fubflexuolb angulato, 
racemis paniculatis erectis confertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
880. IVoundwort with an angular almoft flexible ftalk, 
and ereel bunches of flowers in panicles clofe together. 
Virga aurea vulgaris. Park. Theat. 542. Our common 
Golden Rod. 

3. Solidago (Anguftifolia) foliis lineari-lanceolatis fub- 
integerrimis, floribus confertis alaribus feflilibus. 
IVoundwort with linear Jpear-Jhaped leaves almoft entire, 
and flowers in clufters Jilting clofe at the wings of the 
ftalk. Virga aurea anguftifolia minus ferrata. C. B. P. 
268. Narrow-leaved Golden Rod lefs flawed. 

4. Solidago {Minor') caule paniculato, foliis radical!- 
bus ovatis dentatis, caulinis lanceolatis integerrimis. 
IVoundwort with a panic led ftalk, the bottom leaves oval 
and indented^ thofe on the ftalks fpear-Jhaped and en- 
tire. Virga aurea minor, foliis ferratis utrinque acu- 
minacis. Rand. Smaller Golden Rod, with flawed leaves 
pointed at both ends. 

5. Solidago (Minuta) foliis lineari -lanceolatis fubferra- 
tis fubtus incanis floribus paniculatis confertis. IVound- 
wort with linear fpear-Jhaped leaves Jlightly flawed, hoary 
cn their under Jide, and panicle d flowers in clufters. Virga 
aurea montana, folio angufto fubincano, flolculis con- 
globatis. Raii Syn. 177. Mountain Golden Rod with 
narrow leaves hoary on their under fide, and flowers in 
round clufters. 

6. Solidago (Montana) foliis lanceolatis ferratis decur- 
rentibus, caule angulato. Le Monier. Sauv. Monfp. 
84. IVoundwort with Jpear-Jhaped, Jawed; running leaves, 
and an angular ftalk. Virga aurea montana, latiore 
folio hirfuto. H. R. Par. Mountain Golden Rod with a 
broader hairy leaf. 

7. Solidago (Canadenfis) paniculatb-corymbofa, race- 
mis recurvatis, floribus adfeendentibus, foliis trinerviis 
fubferratis fcabris. Hort. Upfal. 2 59 IVoundwort with 
corymbus panicles, recurved fpikes of flowers rifing above 
each other, and rough leaves having three veins which 
are Jlightly Jawed. Virga aurea anguftifolia, panicula 
{peciosl Canadenfis. H. R. Par. Narrow- leaved Ca- 
nada Golden Rod, with a fine.pamcle of flowers. 

8. Solidago (Altiffima) paniculata-corymbofa, racemis 

recurvatis, floribus adfeendentibus, foliis enerviis fub- 

integerrimis. Hort. UpfaL 259. IVoundwort with a 

corymbus panicle, recurved fpikes of flowers rifing above 

eaih 
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each other and leaves without veins alntoft entire, Vir- 
ga aurea altiflima ferotina, panicula, fpeciosa patula. 
Martyn. Cent. i. 14. Talleft late Golden Rod, with a 
fpr coding panicle. 

9. Solidaco {Pilofo) caule pilofo, foiiis lanceolatis (er- 
ratis fcabris feffilibus, racemis recurvatis alaribus, flo- 
ribus pedunculatis. Woundwort with a hairy ftalk, fpear- 
fhaped, flawed, rough leaves Jilting clofe to the ftalks, re- 
curved /pikes, and flowers upon foot-ftalks, Virga au- 
rea Canadenfis hirfuta, panicula minus ipeciofa. 
Hort. R. Par. Hairy Canada Golden Rod y with a le/s 
beautiful panicle, 

10. Solidaco (Marylandica) paniculato- corymbofo, ra- 
cemis obtufis patulis, foiiis nervofis fcabris fubinte- 
gerrimis. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle ; obtu/e 
/preading /pikes, and rough veined leaves almoft entire. 
Virga aurea Marylandica, fpicis florum racemofis, fo- 
iiis integris fcabris. Mart. Dec. 2. Maryland Golden 
Rod, with flowers in long bunches and rough entire leaves. 

11. Solidago {Virginiana) paniculato-corymbofa, ra- 
cemis longifiimis recurvatis, pedunculis foliofis, fo- 
iiis lanceolatis ferratis fcabris. Woundwort with a co- 
rymbus panicle, very long recurved fpikcs whofe foot-ftalks 
are leafy, rough, flawed, fpear-fljaped leaves. Virga 
aurea rugofis foiiis Virginiana, panicula florum am- 
pliflima. Pluk. Aim. 390. Virginia Golden Rod with 
rough leaves, and an ample panicle of flowers. 

12. Solidaco (Scrophularifolia) caule rlexuofo, foiiis 
ovatis acuminatis ferratis, racemis lateralibus fimpli- 
cibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 161. Woundwort with a flex- 
ible ftalk, oval, acute-pointed, flawed leaves, and /ingle 
fpikes of flowers at the wings of the ftalk. Virga aurea 
Canadenfis, fcrophularias folio. Pluk. Phyt. 235. Ca- 
nada Golden Rod with a Figworf leaf. 

13. Solidaco (Flexicaulis) caule 'flexuofo glabro, foiiis 
ovato-lanceolatis glabris dentatis, racemis brevioribus 
lateralibus firhplicibus. Woundwort with a fmooth flex- 
ible ftalk, oval, Jpear-fljaped, fmooth leaves which are in- 
dented, and fljorter /ingle /pikes of flowers at the wings 
cf the ftalk. Virga aurea Canadenfis afterifci folio. 
Par. Bat. Canada Golden Rod with a leaf of Aft eri feus. 

14. Solidago (Latijflmifolia) caule erecto glabro, race- 
mis breviaribus lateralibus, foiiis nervous ferratis gla- 
bris. Woundwort with a fmooth creel ftalk, fhortcr creel 
fpikes of flowers at the wings of the ftalk, and fmooth, 
veined, flawed leaves. Virga aurea Canadenfis, latifli- 
mo folio glabro. Tourn. Inft. 485. Canada Golden Rod 
with the broadeft fmooth leaf, 

15. Solidaco (Hirfutijfimi s) panic 11 lato-corymbofa, ra- 
cemis recurvatis, caulibus erectis hirfutiilimis, foiiis 
lanceolatis ferratis acuminatis trinerviis fubtus tomen- 
tofis. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle, recurved 
fpikes, very hairy erecJ ftalks, and fpear-fhaped, flawed, 
acute-pointed leaves with three veins, woolly on their un- 
der fide. Virga aurea Canadenfis, altiflima, folio fub- 
tus incano. Tourn. Inft. 485. Talleft Canada Golden 
Rod, with a leaf which is hoary on the under fide. 

16. Solidaco (Humilius) paniculato-co'rymbofn, racemis 
compofitis recurvatis, foiiis linearii-lanceolatis fubden- 
tatis feffilibus. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle, 
compound recurved fpikes, and linear fpear-fhaped leaves 
flight ly indented, flitting clofe to the ftalks. Virga aurea 
humilis, foiiis rigidis utrinque acuminatis panicula 
ipecicosa. Rand. Low Golden Rod with ftiff leaves 
pointed at both ends, and a flpecious panicle of flowers. 

17. Solidago (Rigida) caule paniculato, foiiis inferio- 
ribus ovatis dentatis, petiolis longifiimis, fuperioribus 
lanceolatis femiamplexicaulibus. Woundwort with apa- 
niculated ftalk, the lower leaves oval and indented, the up- 
per fpear-fhaped, half embracing the ftalk. Virga aurea 
Novae Anglise, lato rigidoque folio. Par. Bat. New- 
England Golden Rod with a broad and ftiff leaf. 

18. Solidago (Mcxicana) caule obliquo, pedunculis 
erectis foliatis ramofis, foiiis lanceolatis integerrimis. 
Hort. Cliff. 409. Woundwort with an oblique ftalk, 
branching, erecJ, leafy foot-ftalks, and fpear-fhaped entire 
leaves. Virga aurea Limonii folio, panicula uno ver- 
fu difpofita. Tourn. Inft. 484. Golden Rod with a Sea 
Lavender leaf, and a panicle of flowers difpofed on one 
ftde of the ftalk. 
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19. Solidaco {Fiftulofa) caule pilofo ramofb, race- 
mis paniculatis erectis confertis, foiiis hirfutis feffi- 
libus integerrimis. Woundwort with a hairy branching 
ft alky ere St fpikes of flowers in a panicle, and hairy en- 
tire leaves fitting clofe to the ftalk. Virga aurea, flori- 
bus fiftulofis fenecionis inftar, foiiis anguftioqbus non 
ferratis. Hift. Oxon. 3. p. 125. Golden Rod with flf- 
tular flowers like Groundfel, and narrow leaves not flawed. 

20. Solidago (Carnofo) foiiis lanceolatis fubcarnofis 
glaberrimis, margine fcabriufculis, panicula corym- 
bofa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 878. Woundwort with fpear- 
fhaped leaves almoft flejhy, and very fmooth, with rough 
edges, and a corymbus panicle. Virga aurea Canadenfis* 
foiiis carnofis latioribus. Hift. Oxon. 3. p. 124. Ca- 
nada Golden Rod with broad flejhy leaves. 

21. Solidaco (Cafia) panicula corymbofa, racemis fu- 
pra denfioribus, caule glabro la;vi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
879. Woundwort with a corymbus panicle, the fpikes 
growing clofer toward the top, and a fmooth ftalk. Vir- 
ga aurea Marylandica casfia glabra. Hort. Elth< 414. 
Smooth Maryland Golden Rod. 

22. Solidaco (Glabra) foiiis lanceolato-linearibus fub- 
carnofis glaberrimis, panicula corymbofa. Wound- 
wort with narrow, flejhy, very fmooth leaves, and a co- 
rymbus panicle. Virga aurea Canadenfis, foiiis carno- 
fis anguftioribus non ferratis. Hift. Oxon. 3. p. 125. 
Canada G olden Rod with flejhy leaves not flawed. 

23. Solidaco (Noveboracenfis) panicula corymbofa, fo- 
iiis linearibus glaberrimis feffilibus. Woundwort with a 



corymbus panicle, and linear very fmooth leaves fitting 
clofe to the ftalks. V i rg a au rea No vaborace n fis g 1 abra t 
caulibus rubentibus foiiis anguftis glabris. Herm. Flon 
2 6. Smooth Golden Rod of New-Tor k, with reddijh ftalks 
and narrow fmooth leaves. 
24. Solidaco (Integer rima) caule paniculato racemis 
brevioribus confertis, foiiis linearibus glabris integer- 
rimis. Woundwort with a paniculated ftalk, Jhorter fpikes 
of flowers in clufters, and narrow, fmooth, entire leaves. 
Virga aurea Canadenfis, anguftifolia non ferrata. 

Houflr. Narrow-leaved Canada Golden Rod, with leaves 
not flawed. 

25^ Solidaco (Rugofa) caule paniculato racemis latera- 
libus fimplicibus pedunculis foliatis foiiis lanceolatis 
fcabris integerrimis. Woundwort with a paniculated 
ftalk, flngle fpikes of flowers from the wings of the 
ftalk, having leafy foot-ftalks, and rough, Jpear-Jhaped, en- 
tire leaves. 

26. Solidago (Alba) caule paniculato racemis erectis 
pedunculis foliatis, inferioribus ovatis ferratis nervofis, 
caulinis lanceolatis integerrimis. Woundwort with a pa- 
niculated ftalk, creel fpikes of flowers with leafy foot- 
ftalks, the lower leaves oval, fawed, and veined, but thofe 
on the ftalks flpearfiiaped and entire. An ? Virga au- 
rea foiiis latioribus, floribus in fummis virgis albis, 
fpicatim denfe difpofitis. Clayt. Flor. Virg. 97. Broad- 
leaved Golden Rod, with white flowers at the top of the 
branches difpufed in clofe fpikes. 

27. Solidago (Conferta) caule paniculato racemis infe- * 
rioribus fimplicibus, fummis confertifiimis, foiiis gla- 
bris integerrimis. Woundwort with a paniculated ftalk, 
the lower fpikes fimple, thofe at the top in very clofe cluf- 
ters, and entire fmooth leaves. 

28. Solidago (Recurvata) paniculata corymbofa, race- 
mis inferioribus recurvatis, fummis erectis confertis, 
foiiis lanceolatis ferratis fcabris. Woundwort with a 
corymbus panicle, the lower fpikes recurved, the upper 
erecJ in clufters, and fpear-fhaped, flawed, rough leaves. 

29. Solidago (Petiolata) caule paniculato, racemis con- 
fertis, foiiis inferioribus lineari-lanceolatis petiolatis, 
caulinis leffili bus glabris. W mndwort with a paniculated 
ftalk, cluftered fpikes of flowers, the lower leaves linear, 
fpear-fhaped on foot-ftalks, and thofe on the ftalks fmooth, 
fitting clofe. 

30. Solidaco (Urticifolia) caule rotundo pilofo, foiiis 
ovato lanceolatis crenatis oppofitis fcabris, racemis 
breviffimis lateralibus. Woundwort with a round hairy 
ftalk,. oval, fpear-fhaped, crcnated, rough leaves, ftanding 
oppofite, and very Jhort fpikes of flowers at the wings of 
the ftalk. Virga aurea Americana, urticx foiiis con- 
jugatis rugofis & hirfutis, florum fpicis foliofis* 

Houft. 
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Houflr. MSS. American Golden Rod with Nettle leaves by 
pairs which are rough and hairy , and fpikes of flowers 

between the leaves. 
31. SoLiDAgo (JFrittkofa) caule fruticofo, foliis lanceo- 
latis glabris integerrimis, floribus corymbofis termina- 
libus. Woundwort with a ftrtibby ft all: 7 fpear-Jbaped, 
fmoothy entire leaves-, and flozvers in a cotymbus termi- 
nating the ftalks. Virga aurca Americana, fruticofa, 
Salicis folio, floribus quad umbellatis. Houtt. MSS. 
Shrubly American Golden Rod with a Sallow leaf* and 
flowers as it were in umbels. 

The firft fort is not common in England, though 
that which grows naturally about London is generally 
taken for it. This grows plentifully about Brabant, 
and is the moil common in Germany. The (talks of 
this are (tiff, of a purplifh brown colour, and rife 
about two feet high. The panicles of flowers come 
out from the wings, and at the top of the (talks, each 
flower ftanding upon a long (lender foot-ftalk ; they 
are of a pale yellow colour, and appear the beginning 
of Auguft. The leaves are fpear-fhaped almoft four 
inches long, and a quarter broad, deeply fa wed on 
their edges, and are of a pale green on their under fide. 
The fecond fort is our common Golden Rod about 
London ; the lower leaves of this are oval, fpear- 
fhaped, about two i ruches long, and one broad they 
are (lightly fawed on their edges, and have pretty 
long foot-italics ; the Italks are ilender, about a foot 
and a half high, garniflied with fmall, narrow, entire 
leaves, having no foot-ftalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in panicled bunches, which are cluttered to- 
gether, forming a thick erect fpike ; they are yel- 
low, and appear in Augu(t and September. 
The third fort is frequently found growing naturally 
in feveral parts of England ; I have often gathered it 
in the woods near Dulwich in Surry-, the (talk is 
round, fmooth, rifes a foot and a half high, garniflied 
with narrow fpear-fhaped leaves about an inch and 
a quarter long, and an eighth of an inch broad ; they 
are almoft entire, and fit clofe to the (talk. The flowers 
come out in fmall cluttered bunches at the wings of 
the (talk, to which they fit very clofe, and the (talk is 
terminated by a roundifh bunch : as the flowers of 
this are produced at every joint, the upper half of the 
Italic, the fpikes being fhort, they do not make fo 
good an appearance as thofe of the fecond. It flowers 
about the fame time. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the woods at Hamp- 
itead, from whence I have feveral times taken the 
roots, and planted them in the garden, where they 
have continued many years, and have never varied ; 
the lower leaves of this are indented the (talk fel- 
dnm rifes more than a foot high, branching out almoft 
from the bottom. The branches are terminated by 
fhort cluttered fpikes of yellow flowers which are 
erect ; the leaves on the (talk and branches are very 
narrow, acute-pointed, and entire. 
The fifth" fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Wales the lower leaves of this are narrow, fpear- 
(haped, an inch and a half long, and a quarter broad ; 
they are fmooth, (lightly fawed on their edges, and a 
little hoary on their under fide •, the (talk rifes about 
fix inches high, it is garniflied with the fame fort of 
leaves with thofe below, but fmaller. The flowers grow 
in roundifh cluttered ipikes at the top of the italk, 
which are much larger than thofe of the common fort, 
and appear five or fix weeks earlier in the fcafon. 
The fixth fort grows naturally upon the mountains 
in the fouth of France and Italy ; the (talk is angular, 
and has narrow leafy borders ; it rifes about two feet I 
high the leaves are fpear-fhaped, acute- pointed, and 
fawed 5 they are three inches long, and one broad, of I 
a pale green oh their under fide, and hairy ; the flowers I 
come out in clofe thick fpikes from the wings of the l 
ftalks more than half the length, terminating the (talk I 
in a thick fpike ; they arc yellow, and appear in July. 
The (event h fort grows naturally in North America 5 I 
the (talks are round, fmooth, and rife two feet high ; | 
they arc garniflied with narrow rough leaves, having 
three longitudinal veins j they are two inches and a I 
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half long, and a quarter of an inch broad in the 
middle, ending in acute points fitting dole to the 
(talks, and have fometimes a few flight ferratures on 
their edges. The flowers are gathered in a roundifh 
panicle at the top of the italk ; the lower Ipikes of 
flowers are re flexed, but thofe at the top ftand erect, 
and are joined very clofe •, thefc are yellow, and ap- 
pear in July. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
the ftalks of this are round and fmooth ; they rife up- 
ward of four feet high ; the leaves are rough, acute- 
pointed, and have no veins ; they ftand clofer together 
on the ftalks, and are fhorter and broader than thofe 
of the feventh ; the panicles of flowers are much lar- 
ger, the fpikes much longer, they fpread out wider, 
and are more reflexed. This flowers late in Augult 
and September. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
the ftalks of this are round and hairy ; they rife near 
three feet high, and are clofely garniflied with rough 
fpear-fhaped leaves two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, (lightly fawed on their edges, and fit clofe 
to the ftalks. The flowers come out from the wings, 
at the upper part of the (talk, in long recurved 
fpikes ; they are fmall, of a fulphur colour, and ftand 
upon fhort foot- ftalks. This fort flowers the end of 

J u, y- 

The tenth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
the ftalks are round, fmooth, and rife four or five feet 
high; they are garniflied with rough fpear-fhaped 
leaves two inches and a half long, and half an inch 
broad ; they are entire, and fit clofe to the (talks ; the 
flowers are produced in roundifh panicles at the top 
of the ftalks, which.are computed of obtufe fpread- 
ing fpikes in clofe rctufters. The flowers are yellow, 
and appear in Augult. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Virginia ; the 
ftalks are round, channelled, and rife two feet high ; 
the leaves are rough, acute-pointed, and fawed ; they 
are two inches and a half long, and one broad. The 
flowers are produced in a panicle at the top of the 
(talk ; the fpikes are very long, recurved, and fpread 
out on every fide ; the lower parts of the foot- ftalks 
are clofely furnifhed with fmall leaves, and the flowers 
arc in clofe clutters at the end of the fpike ; they are of 
a bright yellow colour, and appear late in September. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
the ftalks arc (lender, fmooth, and rife two feet high •, 
they are garniflied with oval, acute-pointed, fawed 
leaves three inches long, and two broad, and ftand 
alternately at two inches diftance. The flowers come 
out in long bunches from the wings of the ftalks ; 
they arc difpofed loofcly on the foot-italk, and are of 
a pale yellow colour ; thefe appear in Auguft, and 
continue part of September. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica ; the lower leaves are four inches long, and al- 
moft two broad ; their foot-ftalks are two inches long, 
and have a membrane or wing on each fide. The 
ftalks rile two feet high ; they are (lender, fmooth, 
and of a light purple colour, and garniflied with oval, 
fpear-fhaped, indented leaves, near two inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, of a pale green 
on their under fide. The flowers are produced in 
fhort bunches from the wings of the (talk, almoft the 
whole length ; the lower fpikes are an inch long, bun 
thofe on the upper part of the ftalks are almoft round 
the flowers are of a brimftone colour, and appear late 
in Auguft. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in Canada-, the 

ftalks of this are ftiff, round, fmooth, and have a 

white bark ; they rife upward of three feet high, and 

are garniflied with fmooth fpear-fhaped leaves, having 

feveral veins ; they are three inches and a half long, 

and one inch broad, ftanding alternately. The flowers 

come out toward the top of the (talk, from the wings, 

in fhort fpikes, which ftand erect and are obtufe ; they 

are of a pale yellow colour, and appear in At- j;uft. 

The fifteenth fort grows naturally in Canada ; this 

rifes with a ftrong hairy ftalk five or fix feet high, 

which 
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which is garnifhed clofely with rough fpear-fhap cd 
leaves ending in acute points ; they are four inches 
long; arid one broad, very hairy on their under fide, 
and fhirply fawed on their edges, having three ftrong 

longitudinal veins ; the flowers are difpofed in a round- 
ifli panicle at the top of the (talk; the fpikes of 
flowers are recurved ; the flowers are fin all, and of a 
brimftohe colour ; this flowers in September, and fre- 
quently continues till the end of October. 
The fixteenth fort grows naturally in North America 
the (talks of this are very ftrong ; they rife near two 
feet high, are very clofely garnifhed with narrow, fpear- 
fhaped, ftiff leaves, four inches long, and half an 
inch broad, a little indented on their edges, fitting 
clofe to the ftalks. The flowers are difpofed in large 
panicles at the top of the ftalks ; the fpikes are long, 
recurved, and are compofed of fmaller fpikes in clus- 
ters ; the flowers are yellow, and appear in September. 
The feventeenth fort grows naturally ifi New Eng- 
land. The ftalks rife two feet high ; the lower leaves 
are oval, ftiff, fmooth, and entire ; they are four 
inches long, and two inches and a half broad, ftarid- 
ing upon foot-ftalks which are four inches long * thofe 
on the upper part of the ftalk arc fpear-fhaped, en- 
tire, and embrace the ftalk half round with their 
bafe. The flowers are difpofed in loofe fpreading 
panicles at the top of the italics ; the fpikes are fhorr, 
cluftered, and roundifh ; the flowers are of a bright 
yellow colour, and appear in Auguft. 
The eighteenth fort grows naturally at Mexico, but 
is hardy enough to thnve in the open air in England ; 
the ftalks of this are oblique ; they rife a foot and a 
half high, are fmooth, and have a brown bark, gar- 
tiifhed with fmooth, fpear-fhaped, entire leaves, three 
inches long and three quarters of arrineh broad. The 
flowers come out upon branching foot-ftalks on the 
fide of the ftalks, which are ranged on one fide of 
the ftalks, and have a few fmall leaves under the 
flowers. The flowers are , yellow and appear the end 
of Auguft. 

The nineteenth fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica. The ftalks of this are very hairy, and rife four 
feet high, branching out toward the bottom ; the 
lower part of the ftalk is garnifhed with rough leaves 
three inches long and one broad ; the branches grow 
erect, and are garnifhed with fmall leaves fcarce 
one inch long, and an eighth broad, which are entire, 
and fit clofe to the ftalk ; the flowers are difpofed in 
a clofe panicle at the top of the ftalk, growing erect ; 
they are yellow, and appear in September. 
The twentieth fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica. The lower leaves are thick, flefhy, and fpear- 
lhaped ; they are ten inches long, and one inch and 
A half broad, and have three longitudinal veins ; the 
middle furface" bf the leaves is fmooth, but their 
edges are rough ; they are of a deep green colour : 
the ftalks fife four feet high, and are clofely garnifhed 
With fmooth entire leaves , of the fame fhape and tex- 
ture as the lower, but greatly diminifh in their fize to 
the top of the ftalk. The flowers are difpofed in a 
compact panicle at the top of the ftalk ; the fpikes 
grow erect, and the flowers are of a bright yellow co- 
lour j they appear in October, and in mild feafons 
continue great part of November. 
The twenty-firft fort grows naturally in Maryland 
this hath a flender fmooth ftalk which rifes a foot 
and a half high, garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves two inches long, and half an inch broad, in- 
dented on their edges, and ending in acute points ; 
the flowers are difpofed in a loofe panicle at the top 
of the ftalk the fpikes of flowers are clofer and 
thicker toward the top. The flowers are yellow, and 
appear in September. 

*The twenty-fecond fort grows naturally in North 
America ; the lower leaves are flefhy, narrow* fpear- 
Ihaped, and entire. The ftalks are fmooth, of a pur- 
plifh colour, and rife near three feet high ; they are I 
garnifhed with long, harrow, fmooth, keel-fhaped 
leaves, which are entire. The flowers are difpofed 
in a loofe panicle at the top of the ftalk j the fpikes 
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are. flender and erect. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow colour, and appear late in October, and fome- 
times continue till December. 

The twenty-third fort grows naturally in New Eng- 
land. The lower leaves of this fort are long, narrow^ 
and verv fmooth ; they are keel-fhaped and entire. 
The ftalks are red, flefhy; rind fmooth they rife two 
feet high, and are thinly garnifhed with narrow fmooth 
leaves. The flowers are produced in loofe panicles at 
the top of the ftalks, and there are foine fingle fpikes 
of flowers which come out from the wings of the 
ftalks below; The flowers are of a bright yellow co- 
lour, and appear in Auguft. 

The twenty-fourth fort grows naturally in North 
America ; the ftalks of this fort are fmooth, erect, 
and rife a foot and a half high, garnilhed with narrow, 
fmooth, entire leaves of a dark green colour. The 
flowers are difpofed in clofe compact panicles at the 
top of the ftalk ; the fpikes of flowers are fhort, and 
cluftered together. The flowers are large, of a bright 
yellow, and appear in September. 
The twenty-fifth fort grows naturally in New Eng- 
land ; the ftalks are round, hairy, and rile two feet 
and a half high •, the upper branches come out in 
a loofe panicle ; the leaves ftand clofe to the ftalks ; 
they are rough, fpear-fhaped, and entire ; thofe on 
the lower part are two inches long, and half an inch 
broad; but are gradually fmaller to the top. The 
fpikes of flowers come out from the wings of the 
ftalk ; the lower are long, thofe above diminifh to the 
top ; the foot-ftalks of the fpikes have many fmall 
leaves growing along them, fome of which are inter- 
mixed with the flowers; This fort flowers the middle 
of November. 

The twenty- fixth fort grows naturally in North Ame- 
rica; the lower leaves are ovnlj fix inches long, and 
three broad, and end in acute points ; they are fawed 
on their edges, and have feveral ftrong longitudinal 
veins ; their foot-ftalks are long, and have leafy bor- 
ders or wings. The ftalks grow a foot and a half 
high, branching out almoft from the bottom ; they 
are garnifhed with fmall, fpear-fhaped, entire leaves. 
The branches grow erect ; they ate clofely furnifhed 
with fmall leaves below, and are terminated by fhort 
clofe fpikes of white flowers, which appear the end of 
Auguft. 

The twenty- feventh fort grows naturally at Philadel- 
phia; the lower leaves are fpear-fhaped, oblique, 
fmooth, and entire, ftand ing upon long foot-ftalks. 
The ftalks rife from three to four feet high ; the fpikes 
of flowers which come out from the wings of the 
ftalks are long, blunt, and a little recurved at the end ; 
thofe on the upper part of the ftalk are erect, and 
cluftered together in a clofe fpike ; they are yellow, 
and appear in September. 

The twenty-eighth fort grows naturally at Philadel- 
phia. The ftalks of this fort are hairy, and branch 
out toward 'he top they are garnifhed with rough 
fpear-fhaped leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks. The 
lower leaves arc four inches long, and an inch and a 
half broad ; thofe on the ftalks* gradually diminifh in 
their fize to the top \ they are rough, veined, and 
fawed on their edges. The flowers are difpofed in a 
panicled corymbus at the end of the branches ; the 
fpikes oh the lower part arc recurved, but thofe at 
the top are cluftered and erect. This fort flowers in 
September and October. 

The twenty-ninth fort grows naturally at Philadel- 
phia ; the lower leaves are fmooth, entire, narrow, 
and fpear-fhaped ; they are three inches and a half 
lortg, and half an inch broad, ftand ing upon long 
foot-ftalks. The ftalks are round, fmooth, and rife 
three feet high ; they are garnifhed with very fmall 
fmooth leaves which are entire, and fit clofe to the 
ftalks. The flowers grow in a clofe panicle at the top 
of the ftalk ; they are of a bright yellow colour, and 
appear in September. 

The thirtieth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain, where it was difcovered by the late 
Dr. Houftoun. The ftalks of this are round, hairy, 

12 . and 
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and rife near three feet high ; they are garnifhed with 
oval fpear-fliaped leaves, placed oppofice upon fhort 
foot-ftalks ; they are three inches long, and an inch 
and a quarter broad, their furface very rough, and 
their edges are crenated* of a dark green on their up- 
per fide, but pale on their under. The flowers are 
produced in fliort bunches from the wings of the 
leaves, at the upper part of the (talk ; they are of a 
deep yellow colour, and pretty large. 
The thirty- fir ft fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, 
where it was difcovered by the before-mentioned gen- 
tleman. This rifes with a ftirubby ftalk feven or 
eight feet high, dividing into many fpreading branches 
which are flendcr, ligneous, and covered with a fmooth 
gray bark. The leaves are fpear-fhaped, fmooth, 

they are two inches and a half long, and 
of a light green, and ftand upon fliort 
The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in a loofe corymbus ; they are large, of 
a pale yellow colour, and ftand upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks. The common empalement of the flowers is 
cut almoft to the bottom. I believe Petivcr has this 
plant in his MuJleum, under the following title, Pul- 
monaria Jamaicenlis, lalicis folio, calycibus paleaceis. 
Thefc plants are all of them hardy, (except the two 
forts lair, mentioned) lb will thrive in the open air in 
England. Many of them have fpecious panicles of 
flowers, lb are great ornaments to the Engliih gardens 
at the end of the fummer, when there is a fcarcity of 
other flowers, which renders them more valuable. The 
five fir ft forts are feldom admitted into gardens, as 
they do not make any great appearance, but the forts 
from North America are better eftccmed ; thefe have 
been greatly increafed in their number of late years, 
and if we can judge from the forts which have been 
introduced from North America within a few years 
paft, we muft luppofe that country abounds with ma- 
ny more forts than are yet known. 

Thefe plants when they are once obtained, may be 
propagated in plenty by^ parting of their roots-, the 
beft time for doing it is in autumn, as foon as their 
flowers are paft ; but thofe forts which do not flower 
till very late in the year, fliould be tranfplanted early 
in the fpring before they begin to (hoot, and the roots 
may be then parted ; but if the fpring fhould prove 
dry, they will require water to cftablifli them well in 
the ground, otherwife they will not flower ftrong the 
fucceeding autumn. Some of the forts fpread their 
roots, and propagate much falter than others, lb thefe 
may be tranfplanted and parted every other year; or 
if the plants are wanted, they may be every year di- 
vided, but then they will not flower fo ftrong as thofe 
which are fullered to remain longer unrcmoved ; and 
thofe forts whole roots do not multiply lb fait, fliould 
be parted once in three years, if they are expected to 
flower ftrong. 

The forts which grow tall, are not very proper furni- 
ture for fmall gardens, becaufe they require much 
room, for thefe fliould be allowed four or five feet, 
otherwife their roots will intermix with thofe of the 
neighbouring plants, and draw away their nourifh- 
mcnt •, therefore thefe plants are proper ornaments 
for large extended walks round fields, or for the 
borders of wood- walks, where they will make a fine 
appearance during their feafon of flowering; and. as 
they require little culture, fo they are adapted to thofe 
places. They will thrive in almoft any foil, but when 
they are planted in good^round they will grow much 
larger, and make a better appearance. 
Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by feeds, but it 
is only the early flowering kinds which perfect their 
feeds in England. Thefe feeds fliould be fown in au- 
tumn loon after they are ripe, for thofe which are 
kept out of the ground till fpring feldom fucceed, or 
at beft do not come up the fame year ; they may be 
fown in drills upon a bed of frefti earth, at about a 
foot afunder, but the feeds fhould be fcattered pretty 
thick in the drills, and covered lightly over with 
fine earth. When the plants come up, they muft 
be kept clean from weeds, and where they are too 
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clofe, part of them may be drawn out, and planted 
in a fhady border, to allow room for the others to 
grow till autumn, when the fliould be tranfplanted 
where they are defigned to remain. The following- 
year they will flower, and their roots will abide many 
years. 

The two laft mentioned forts are natives of a warm 
country, fo they will not thrive here, unlefs they 
have artificial heat in winter, efpecially the laft fort 
which requires a warmer fituation than the other! 
Thefe plants fliould be planted in pots, and the laft 
fhould be plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove, and 
treated in the fame way as other tender plants from 
the fame country. This may be propagated by cut- 
tings, which, if planted in pots filled with loamy 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, will 
take root. The other fort is propagated by partino- 
of the roots, in the fame manner as the fort before 
mentioned 5 thefe fliould be kept in a moderate ftove 
in winter, and in fummer may be placed abroad in a 
flieltered fituation. 
SOLS TIC E is the time when the fun is in one of 
the folftitial points ; that is, when he is at his greateft 
diftance from the equator, which is twenty-three de- 
grees and a half ; thus called, becaufe he then ap- 
pears to ftand ftill, and not to change his place in the 
degrees of the zodiac any way ; an appearance owinrr 
to the obliquity of our fphere, and which thofe who 
live under the equator are ftrangers to. 
The Solftices are two in each year the aeftival, or 
fummer Solftice ; and the hyemal, or winter Solftice. 
The fummer Solftice is, when the fun is in the tropic 
of Cancer, which is on the 21ft of June, when he 
makes our longeft day. 

The winter Solftice is, when the fun enters the firft 
degree of Capricorn, which is on the 21ft of Decem- 
ber j -when he, begins to turn toward us, and makes 
our Ihorteft day. 

This is to be underftood, as in our northern .hemi- 
fpherc i for in thefouthern, the fun's entrance into Ca- 
pricorn makes the fummer Solftice, and that into Can- 
cer the winter Solftice. 

SO NX H US, Spwthiftle. 

Thefe are many of them weeds in England, fo are 
not planted in gardens j for if their feeds are once 
permitted to fcatter upon the ground, they will foon 
ftock it with plants ; for which reafon they fliould 
always be extirpated, not only thofe in the garden, 
but alfo thofe in the parts near it ; becaufe their 
feeds- being furnifhed with down, are wafted in the 
air to a conflderable diftance, where, falling on the 
ground, they foon come up and prove troublefbme 
weeds. 

SOPH OR A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 456*. 
The Characters are, 

The flower hath a Jhort bcll-Jhaped empalement of one leaf, 
cut at the brim into five obtufe fegments. The flower is of 
the butterfly kind ; the flandard is oblongs broad, and 
reflcxed on the fides. It has two oblong wings with appen- 
dages to their bafe ; . the keel is of two leaves like thofe of 
the wings, whofe lower borders join like the keel of a boat. 
It hath ten diftin£l ftamina which are awl-fljaped, paral- 
lel, and the length of the petals, hid in the keel, and ter- 
minated by fmall fummits,and a taper oblong germ en, J up- 
porting aftyle the length of the ftamina, crowned by an 
obtufe ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a long 
Jlenderpod, with fwellings where each feed is pofited, which 
are rcundijh. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnsus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. This 
agrees in every character with the other butterfly 
flowers, except that the ten ftamina in thefe flowers 
ftand diftindt, and thofe of the other butterfly flowers 
have their ftamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Sophora (Alopecuroides) foliis pinnatis, foliolis nu- 
merous villofls oblongis, caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 373. Sophora with winged leaves, having a great 
number of oblong hairy lobes. Ervum Orientale alope- 

6 curoides 
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curoides perenne, fru&u longifllmo. Tourn; Cor. 27, 
EaJierB* perennial '* Foxtail Ervum* with a long fruit. 
Sophora {Tomentofa) foliis pinnatis, foliolis numero- 
fis fubrotundis. Lin. Sp. 373. Sopbora with winged 
leaves* compofed of many roundifj lobes. Coronilla Zey- 
janica, tota argentea. Burm. ZeyL Jointed podded Co- 
lutea of Ceylon, all over filveiy. 

Sophora" (TincJoria) foliis ternatis fubfeflilibus, folio- 
lis fubrotundis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 373. Sopbora 
with trifoliate haves fitting almofi clofe to the ftalks* wbdfe 
lobes are roundifj and fmootb. Cytifus Arnericanus pro- 
cumbens, flore luteo, ramofiflimus, qui anil fuppedi- 
tat. T railing American Cytifus with a yellow flower and 
very branching* of which Indigo is made. 
The fir ft fort grows naturally in the Levant this 
hath a perennial creeping root, from which arife le- 
ver aI erect (talks from three to four feet high, gar- 
nilhed with winged leaves, competed of a great num- 
ber of oblong hairy lobes ranged by pairs along the 
midrib, terminated by an odd one. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the dalle in long fpikes, 
which Hand erect clofe to the ftalk •, they are of a pale 
blue colour, and fmall. Thete appear in July, but 
are rarely fucceeded by pods in England. 
It propagates faft enough by its creeping root, in 
the fame manner as Liquorice, when the plant is 
once obtained, and is very hardy, 
ed in fome corner of the garden, 
other plants, becaufe the roots 
fpread, mix with thofe of the neighbouring plants, 
and foon overbear them. It will thrive in almoft 
any foil or fituation, for I have frequently feen the 
roots fpread into the middle of gravel walks, and tend 
up (talks. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the ifland of Cey- 
lon, at Senegal in Africa, and alfo in the Well- 
Indies, but particularly in Jamaica, where the inha- 
bitants call it Sea-fide Pigeon Pea : this rites with a 
downy ftalk to the height of fix or teven feet, garnifli- 
ed with winged leaves compofed of five or fix pair of 
roundifli • woolly lobes, terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers come out in (hort loofe fpikes from the 
wings of the (talks ; they are large and yellow, not 
much unlike thofe of Spanifli Broom, but have no 
fcent ♦, thefe are fuccecdcd by taper woolly pods five or 
fix inches long, having four or five large fwellings, in 
each of which is contained one roundifli brown feed 
as large as Peas. 

This plant is tender, fo will not thrive in England 
out of a ftove ; it is propagated by feeds which may 
beeafily procured from the Weft-Indies, for the plants 

do -not perfect them in England ; thefe (hould be fown 
in pots, and plunged into a good hot-bed, where, if 
the feeds are good, the plants will appear in a month 
or fix weeks. When thefe are fit to remove, they 
ihould be each tranfplanted into a feparate pot filled 
with foft loamy earth, and plunged again into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obterving to (hade them from 
the fun till they have taken new root after which 
they mult be treated in the fame way as other tender 
plants from the fame countries, always keeping them 
in the bark-bed in the Hove, and in the winter they 
(hould have but little water. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia and Phila- 
delphia, from both thefe places I have received the 
feeds ; from this plant there was formerly a coarte 
fort of Indigo made in America, as there was from 
fome other plants, before the true Indigo plants were 
introduced there : this hath a perennial root, from 
which arife feveral (talks about afoot and a half high, 
fending out from the bottom a great number of fmall 
brandies, garnilhed with leaves compofed of three 
oval fmooth lobes joined together at thefoot-ftalk like 
other trifoliate-leaves •* they fit clofe to the branches. 
The flowers come out toward the end of the branches 
in (hort fpikes ; they are of the butterfly kind, yellow, 
and appear in July ; they are often fucceeded by (hort 
fwelling pods, which in very warm feafons come to 
maturity in England. The (talks of this decay to the 
root in autumn- 
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. This is propagated by feeds, ; which Ihould be (bwii 
on a warm border in the beginning of April. The 

. beft way is to fow them in mallow drills for the more 
conveniently keeping the plants clean, for they mult 
not be removed till theiritalks decay in autumn, when 
they Ihould be carefully taken up, and planted in a 
warm border where they are defigned to remain, for 
they do not bear tranlplanting well. 

SORBUS. Tourn. Inft. R. 11. 633. Lin. Gen. Plant. 

548. [fo called of forbere, Lat. to fup, becaufe the 

fruit,, being ripe, is fo foft, that it may be Tupped.] 

The Service- tree ; in French, Sorbier. 
The Characters are, 

'The flotver has a fpreading* concave* permanent empale- 
mcnt of one leaf indented in five parts •* it has five round- 
ifj concave petals which are inferted in the empalement* 
and about twenty awl-fhaped /lamina* which are alfo in- 
ferted in the empalement* tenninated by roundifj fummits. 
The genu en is fttuated under the flower* fupporting three 
fender ftyles crozvned ly ere ft headed fligma* \ it afterward 
becomes a foft umbi Heated fruit, inc/ojing three or four oh- 
long cartilaginous feeds. 

This genus of .plants is ranged in the 'third fection of 
Linnceus's twelfth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have from eleven to twenty (lamina in- 
ferted'in the empalemcnt, and three ityles. 
The Species are, 

1. Sorbus (ylucuparia) foliis pinnatis, utrinque glabris. 
Hall. Helv. 250. Service-tree with winged leaves which 
are fmooth on both fides. Sorbus -fylveftris, foliis do- 
melticas fimilis. C. B. P. 41 5. Wild Service with leaves 
like the cultivated* commonly called Quicken* Qnickbcam* 
Mountain /lfh* and in the north* Roan-tree. 

2. Sorrus (Dome/ticti) foliis pinnatis, fubtus tomentofis. 
Hall. Helv. 351. Service-tree zvith winged leaves which 
arc woolly on their under fide. Sorbus lativa. C. B. P. 
451. The cultivated Service. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many parts of Eng* 
land, but in the fouthern counties they are feldom 
teen of any great magnitude, for the trees an* com- 
monly cut down, and reduced to underwood •* but in 
the North of England and Wales, where they are 
permitted to grow, there are trees of very large fize. 
The (terns of this are covered with a fmooth gray bark, 
the branches while young have a purplifh brown bark, 
the leaves are winged ; they are compofed af eight or 
nine pair of long narrow lobes, terminated fry an odd 
one ; the lobes are about two inches long, and half 
an inch broad toward their bate, ending in acute 
points, and are (harply fawed on their edges •, the 
leaves on the young trees in the fpring are hoary on 
their under fide, which about Midfummer goes off, 
and thofe upon the older branches have very little at 
any teafon. The flowers are produced in large bunches 
almoft in form of umbels, at the end of the branches ; 
they are compofed of five fpreading concave petals 
(haped like rhofe of the Pear-tree, but fmallcr •, thefe 
appear in May, and are fuccecdcd by roundifli berries, 
growing in large bunches, which have a depre(Ted 
navel on the top, and turn red in autumn when they 
ripen. 

This tree is cultivated in the nurfery-gardens, and 
fold as a flowering Ihrub; but, if they were permitted 
to grow, they would rife to a great height, and have 
large (terns. The leaves of this tree make a pretty 
variety when they are mixed with others during the 
time of their flowering, and alfo in autumn. When 
their fruit is ripe they make a pretty appearance, but 
the blackbirds and thrulhcs are fo fond of this fruit, 
as to devour it as foon as it ripens ; fo that in thofe 
places where there is a plenty of thefe birds, there will 
not be any of the fruit left to be perfectly ripej how- 
ever, as it is good for thefe fonglters, where people 
have a defire of drawing a number of thete birds about 
their habitations, they (hould plant a quantity of thete 
trees for that purpofe. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the warmer parts 
of Europe, where it rites to a great height, and be- 
comes a large tree, but in England there are few of 
any large fize. In the fouth of France and in Italy, 

the 
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Ine fruit is ferved up to the table in their deferts, but 
in England they have not been much efteenied, which 
lias occafioned their being fo little, cultivated here. 
There are feveral varieties of this fruit,- which differ 
from each other in fize and fhape, as Apples and Pears 
do ; fome of thefe are (haped like Catherine Pears, 
and are nearly as large j others are deprefled at both 
ends, and Ihaped like Apples, but both thefe forts 
will arife from feeds of the fame tree, fo that thofe 
who are defirous of having the largeft and beft kinds, 
fliould propagate them by grafting or budding from 
thofe trees whofe fruit are the faireft and beft flavour- 
ed, as is practifed for other fruits thefe may be graft- 
ed upon Pear-ftocks, which agree better with this tree 
than any other except their own, for they will not 
take upon Apple-ftock$, nor do they thrive upon the 
Hawthorn or Medlar near fo well, though the fruit 
of this tree approaches nearer to thofe than any other, 
and are not fit for the table till they are in a ftate of 
decay. 

The feverai varieties of this tree differ in the number 
of their feeds, in the fame mariner as Pears, Ap- 
ples, Quinces, and Medlars, fome of them having 
but three feeds in each fruit, and others have four 
or five ; fo that although one of the characters of 
this genus is, that the fruit has but three feeds, yet 
that mull be under Mood to be of the wild fort, in 
which there are feldom more, but thofe of the 
cultivated kind are as uncertain as the fruit of Apples 
and Pears- 

In Italy thefe trees are very common, where they 
have a great variety of forts which have been ob- 
tained from feeds, but I have not obferved in the 
Englilh gardens more than three forts, and thofe are 
yet very fcarce, for there are at prefent but few large 
trees of the true Service in England, one of which 
was lately growing in the gardens formerly belong- 
ing to John Tradefcant at South Lambeth, near 
Vauxhall in Surry, who was a very curious collector 
of rare plants in King Charles the Second's time, 
which tree was near forty feet high, and produced a 
great quantity of fruit annually which were (haped 
like Pears 5 and there are indeed fome trees of mid- 
dling growth in the gardens of Henry Marfh, Efq; 
at Hammerfmith, which produce fruit of the Apple 
fhape (from whence feveral young plants have been 
railed of late in the nurferics near London ;) but 
thefe are fmall, compared to that in John Tradef- 
cant's garden. 

There are great numbers of large trees of this Service 
growing wild about Aubigny in France, from whence 
his Grace the late Duke of Richmond brought a great 
quantity of the fruit, and from the feeds raifed a great 
number of young plants in his garden at Goodwood 
in SufTex. 

The leaves of this tree differ from thofe of the firft, 
in their lobes being broader, and not fo much fawed 
they are alfo much more downy on their under fide, 
and the young (hoots of the tree in the fpring are 
covered with a white down. 'The flowers are produ- 
ced in larger and more diffufed bunches, and are a 
little larger, but there are feldom more than two or 
three fruit produced upon each bunch. The (lamina 
of the flowers are alfo longer than thofe of the wild 
fort, which are the only differences I can obferve be- 
tween them. 

Both thefe forts may be propagated by fowing their 
feeds in pots loon after the fruit is ripe, flickering 
them under a common frame in winter, and plunging 
the pots into a moderate hot- bed in the fpring, which 
will foon bring up the plants ; and when they are 
come up, they mould be carefully kept clear from 
weeds, and in dry weather watered ; but they mould 
be expofed to the open air, for the only reafon of put- 
ting them in a hot-bed is to forward the growth of 
the feeds ; but if, when the plants are come up, the 
bed is kept covered, it will draw the plants and fpoil 
them. In this bed the plants mould remain until the 
middle of October, at which time their leaves will 
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decay* wnen there mould be a warm light (pot of 
ground prepared to receive them, into which they 
(hould be planted in rows two feet afunder, and a foot 
diftant in the rows, obfervirig to take them up care- 
fully, and to plant them as foon as p.ofHble, that their 
roots may not dry. 

During the funrmer, the ground fliould be kept con- 
ftantly clear from weeds, and in winter there mould 
be a little mulch laid upon the furface of the ground 
about their roots* to protect them from being injured 
by frpft ; but in the fpring the ground between them 
(hbuld be dug, burying the mulch therein, in doing 
of which you muft be careful not to cut or injure the 
roots of the plants. 

In this nurfery they may continue three or four years - 
according, to fiheir growth, when it will be proper to 
tranfplant them out where they are to remain $ the 
beft feafori for which is in October, or in the fpring, 
juft before they begin to (hoot. The foil Ihould be 
warm In which they are planted, and the (ituation de- 
fended from cold winds, in which place they will 
thrive, and produce fruit in a few years. 
Thofe who raife many of thefe trees from (eeds, will 
procure fome* varieties of the fruit, from which the 
beft may be felected, and propagated for the table, and 
the others may be planted for variety in wildernefies 
or wood-walks, or may be u fed for ftocks to graft the 
better kinds upon. 

The wood of the wild Service'- tree is mucli commend- 
ed by the wheelwright for Being all heart, and it is of 
great Life for hufbandmens toofs, goads, &c. It is 
very white and fmooth, fo will potilh pretty- welt. 
There is a fort of this with variegated leaves, which is 
preferved by fuch as are curious in collecting the fe- 
veral forts of ftriped plants, but there is no great beauty 
in it ; it may be propagated by layers, or by being' 
budded on the plain fort, but they become plain on a 
very ri ch foil. 

The wild fort mould have a moift ftrong foil, out: will 
row in the molt expofed places, being extremely 
ardy, which renders them worthy of care, fince they 
will thrive where few other trees will fucceed. 
SORREL. See Acetosa. 
SOUTHERNWOOD. See Abrotanum. 
SOWBREAD. See Cyclamen. 
SPARTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 76*5. Genifta. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 643. tab. 311. [fo called of fpa- 
rum, a dart, becaufe the rufhes of this plant repre- 
fent a dart ; or elfe of the Greek mrocpjov, of oW/jrc-- 
to fow, becaufe it fows itfelf.] Broom ; in 
French, Genet. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the. flower is tubulous, heart-fhaped, 
with a very Jhort margin at the top, and has five fmall 
indentures, but below the flower the under fide is extend- 
ed. The flower is of the butterfly kind ; the ftandard is 
almofl heart-fhaped, large, and wholly reflexed-, the 
wings are oblong, oval, fhorter than the ftandard, and 
annexed to the ftamina ; the keel is oblong, and longer 
than the wings, and the borders are hairy and connected 
together, to which the ftamina are inferted. It has ten 
unequal ftamina which are joined together, and are gradu- 
ally longer, the upper being the jhorteft, and the under ftands 
apart, terminated by oblong fummits, and an oblong hairy 
germen, fupporting a rifing awl-fhaped ftyle, to which is 
faftened an oblong, haity, inflexed ftigma. T he germen 
afterward becomes a long, cylindrical, obtufe pod of one cell, 
opening with two valves, including feveral globular kid- 
ney-Jhaped feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Lin nanus's feventeenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined in two) 
bodies. 

The Species are, 
1. Spartium (Junceum) ram is oppofitis teretibus apice 
floriferis, foliis lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 956". Broom 
with taper oppofite branches whofe tops have flowers, and 
fpearflbaped leaves. Genifta juncea. J. B. 1. p. 395- 
Rufhy Broom, commonly called Spanifh Broom. 

' 2. Spartium 
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2. Sp.ar.tium ( Radialum) feflilibus petiolis perflftentibus 
ramis oppolitis angulans, foiiis ternatis lincaribus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 99$. Broom with trifoliate leaves fitting 
rfofe to the jlalk, angular oppeflte branches, and awl- 
J hoped oppoftie leaves: Gen ilia radiaca five ilcllaris. J. 
B. x. R^iated ft arty Broom. 

3. Sp.ar.tium {Alonojpermum) ramis angulatis, race mis 
lateralibiis, foiiis ianccolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 995. 
Broom with angular branches, jhort bunches of ftczv- 
crs on tbs fides of the ftalk, and Jpcar-Jbaped leaves. 
Spartium icrrium (lore albo. C. B. l J . 396. A third 
Broom with a white fewer, commonly called white Spa- 
v.ifu Broom. 

4. Sp.ar.tium (Sccparium) foiiis ternatis folirariifque, ra- 
mis incrmibus angulolls. Hort. Cliff 356. Broom with 

trifoliate and Jingle leaves, and angular unarmed branches. 
Cytifo genilla fcoparia, vulgaris, fioreluteo. Tourn. 
049 Common green Broom ivitb a yellow flower. 

5. Spartium (Lufttanicum) foiiis ternatis, foliolis cunei- 
formibus, ramis incrmibus angulatis. Broom with tri- 
foliate leaves, wbofe lobes are wedge-Jbaped, angular, and 
unarmed branches. An ? Cytiib- gen ilia Lufitanica, 
magno flore. Tourn. I nil. 649. Portugal Broom with 
a large flower. 

6. Spartium (Hirfutum) foiiis ternatis pctiolatis, folio- 
lis lineari-lanceolatis hirfutis, ramis incrmibus angu- 
latis. Broom with trifoliate leaves upon foot -ft a Iks,- linear 
fpear-Jbaped lobes which are hairy, and angular unarmed 
branches. 

7. Spartium (Glabrum) foiiis ternatis glabris fefiihbus, 
ramis inermibus angulatis, leguminibus glabris. 
Broom with trifoliate fmootb leaves fitting clofe to the 
branches, which are angular and unarmed, and fmootb 
pods. 

8. Spartium (Angulation) foiiis folitariis ternaiifque, ra- 
mis fexangularibus apice floriferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
709. Spartium with Jingle and trifoliate leaves, and 
branches with fix angles with flowers at their tops. Spar- 
tium Orientale, filiqua compreiTa glabra & annulata. 
Tourn. Cor. 44. Eaftcrn Broom with round, fmootb, 
comprejfed pods. 

9. Spartium (Spinofum) foiiis ternatis, ramis angulatis 
fpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 356. Broom with trifoliate leaves, 
and anguh.r prickly branches. Cytifus fpinofus. II, L. 
Prickly Cytifus. 

10. Spartium (Arborefcens) caule arborcfecnte ramofo 
aculcato, foiiis cuneiform i bus confertis, floribus fo- 
litariis alaribus. Broom with a tree-like, branching, 
prickly ftalk, wedge-fljaped leaves in c lifters, and flowers 
Jlandingfingly on the fide of the branches. Spartium por- 
tulacru foiiis aculeatum, ebeni materie. Plum. Cat. 
1 9. Prickly Broom with Purflain leaves, or Ebony of the 
ti'cft-Tndies. 

The firfl: fort is the common Spanifh Broom, which 
lias been long cultivated in the Engliih gardens for the 
fwectnefs of its flowers : of this there arc two varie- 
ties, if not diftinct fpecies, which grow naturally in 
Spain and Portugal. The firft, which is the common 
fort in England, has larger branches and broader 
leaves than the other. The flowers are alfo larger, of 
a deeper yellow colour, and appear earlier than thole 
of the other, which has been of late years introduced 
from Portugal. 

Both thefe ibrts have fmooth flexible branches, which 
rile eight or ten feet high. The lower branches are 
garni (bed with fmall, fpear-fliaped, fmooth leaves, at 
the end of the fhQots of the fame year ; the flowers 
are difpofed in a ioofe fpike ; they are large, yellow, 
of the butterfly kind, have a ftrong agreeable odour, 
appear in July, and in cool feafons there is frequently 
a fucceflion of flowers till September, which are fuc- 
ceeded by comprefled pods about three inches long, 
containing one row of kidney-Ihaped feeds which ripen 
in autumn. 

Thefe plants are eafily propagated by feeds, which 
fhould be fown in the fpring upon a bed of common 
earth in a fhady fituation, where the plants will rife . 
very freely ; thefe muft be kept clean from weeds the 
following fummer, and in autumn they may be taken 
up and tranlplantcd in a nurfery, which ihould be 
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chofen in a warm fheltered fituation. In the taking 
up of the plants, there Ihould be care taken not to 
tear the roots, for thefe fend their roots deep into the 
ground, and are very apt to be torn if they are not 
raifed out of the ground with a fpade ; thefe fhould be 
planted in rows three feet afunder, and at one foot 
diftance in the rows. In this nurfery they may remain 
a year or two to get flrcngth, and then may be planted 
where they are to remain, for they do not fucceed if 
they are removed large. 

If the feeds of thefe lbrts are permitted to fcatter in 
autumn, the plants will come up in plenty in the 
fpring without care, and thefe may be tranfplanted 
the following autumn, and treated in the fame way as 
thole before mentioned. Thefe fhrubs are very orna- 
mental to large wood-walks in gardens, but hares 
and rabbits are very fond of them -, fo that, unlcfs 
they are fcreened from thefe animals, they will de- 
vour them in winter when they have a fcarcity of 
other food. 

The fecOnd fort grows naturally in Italy •, this is a 
jfhrub of low growth, feldom rifing two feet hi»h, 
but divides into many ipreading branches, fo as to 
form a large bufh. The branches are fmall, angular, 
and come out by pairs oppofite ; the leaves are very 
narrow, awl-fhaped, and arc placed round the ftalk, 
fpreading out like the points of a liar ; the flowers are 
difpofed in fmall clutters at the end of the branches ; 
they are yellow, but not more than half the fize of 
thofe of the former, and have no (cent ; they are 
fucceeded by fhort hairy pods, containing two or three 
fmall kidneyfhaped feeds in each \ it Mowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in Augufl. This flirub makes a 
pretty appearance during the time of its continuing 
in flower, and as it is hardy, deferves a place in 
gardens. 

It is propagated by feeds, which Ihould be fown in 
autumn, for thofe which arc fown in the fpring feldom 
grow the fame year; thefe may be fown in a bed of 
common earth in rows, for the more conveniently 
keeping the plants clean from weeds. The plants 
fhould remain in the feed-bed till the following au- 
tumn, when they may be either tranfplanted to the 
places where they are to remain, or in a nurfery to 
grow a year or two to get flrcngth, before they arc 
planted out for good ; but thefe plants will not bear 
tranfplanting when they arc large, fo fhould be re- 
moved while they are young. 

The third fort hath a thick ftalk, covered with a 
rugged bark when old ; it rifes eight or nine feet high, 
fending out many (lender Rufh-like branches of a 
filvcry colour, almofl taper, which terminate in very 
(lender bending ends ; thefe have a few narrow fpear- 
fhaped leaves on the lower branches. The flowers 
are produced in very fliort fpikes or clufters on the 
fide of the branches they are fmall, white, and are 
fucceeded by large oval pods containing one kidncy- 
fhaped feed. It flowers about the fame time as the 
former. 

This fort grows plentifully in Spain and Portugal, 
from both which countries the feeds may be eafily 
procured. Thefe feeds fhould be fown in the middle 
of April upon a bed of frefh light earth, but the befl: 
way will be to fow them in drills about half an inch 
deep. The drills fhould not be lefs than one foot 
afunder, and the feeds may be laid in the drills at about 
three inches diftance, which will allow room for the 
plants to grow till Michaelmas following, before which 
time it will not be fafe to remove them ; nor fhould 
they be fuffered to ftand longer, becaufe they fhoot 
downright roots very deep into the ground, and if 
thefe are cut or broken, when they are grown large, 
the plants frequently mifcarry. Although I have here 
directed the fowing of thefe feeds in April, yet it mufl 
be under flood, if the feafon proves favourable, other- 
wile it will be better to defer it longer, for thefe feed9 
are as fubject to perifh in the ground by cold or wet, 
as are the Kidney-beans ; therefore when the feafon is 
favourable for fowing them, the feeds of the Broom 
may be fafely fown. 

12 R * A* 
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At Michaelmas fbme of the plants may be taken up 
and potted, to be fheltered in winter, and others may 
be planted in a warm fituation and on a dry foil, 
where, if the winter fhould not prove fevere, they 
will (land very well. It will alfo be proper to leave 
fomeof the plants in the feed-bed, where, if the win- 
ter fhould prove fevere, they may be Iheltered with 
mats, and lb me mulch laid about their roots to pre- 
vent the froft penetrating the ground, for thefe plants 
arc lb tender as not to live abroad in hard froft, tho' 
in moderate winters they will do very well; but it is 
always neceflary to have a plant or two of each fort in 
pots, that they may be iheltered in winter to preferve 
the forts. 

The fourth fort is the common Broom which grows 
naturally in England, fo is not often admitted into 
gardens, though, when it is in flower, .it makes a 
much better appearance than many others which are 
coftly this riles with a flexible ftalk four or five feet 
high, fending out many Rulh-like angular branches 
which fpread out on every fide. The lower part of 
the branches are garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, and 
upward they are fingle. The flowers come out upon 
fhort foot-ftalks fingly on the fide of the branches, 
for a confiderable length toward the top ; thefe are 
large, of the butterfly kind, and of a bright yellow 
colour ; they appear in May, and are fucceeded by 
comprefied hairy pods containing kidney-fhaped feeds 
which ripen in Auguft. The flowers and branches 
of this fort arc ufed in medicine. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain ; 
this has ftronger ftalks than our common Broom. 
The branches grow more erect, and have deeper an- 
gles the leaves are all trifoliate, and much larger 
than thofe of the fifth ; the lobes are wedge-fhaped ; 
the flowers are larger, of a deeper yellow colour, and 
have longer foot-ltalks. This flowers a little later in 
the year than that, and is not fo hardy. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Portugal 5 this rifes 
with a ftrong ftalk like the former. The branches are 
angular and grow erecT: ; they are better furnifhed 
with leaves than cither of the other forts, which ftand 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks •, the lobes are fmall, ve- 
ry narrow; and hairy •, the flowers grow clofer toge- 
ther, arc larger, and of a deep yellow colour. 
The feventh fort was brought from Portugal. The 
ftalks and branches of this are flendcr, angular, and 
fmooth, and are fully garnifhed with very narrow, 
trifoliate, fmooth leaves fitting clofe to the ftalks. 
The flowers come out in long loofe fpikes at the end 
of the branches ; they are large, of a bright yellow 
colour, and are fucceeded by fhort comprefled pods, 
which are fmooth, containing fmall kidney-lhaped 
feeds. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in the Levant 5 this 
hath (lender ftalkn and branches, which are garnifh- 
ed with a few trifoliate and fingle leaves toward the 
bottom. The branches have fix angles or furrows 5 
the flowers are fmall, of a pale yellow colour, and are 
produced in loofe fpikes at the end of the branches 5 
thefe are rarely fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain near 
the fea-coaft. The ftalks rife five or fix feet high, 
and fend out many angular flexible branches, armed 
with long fpines, upon which grow trifoliate leaves ; 
the flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in cluflers, each ftanding upon a long foot-ftalk ; 
they are of a bright yellow colour, and appear in 
June ; they are fucceeded by fhort ligneous pods, 
with a thick border on their upper edges, containing 
three or four kidney-fhaped feeds. This plant will 
not live abroad in England, unlefs it has a very warm 
fituation. 

Thefe plants are raifed from feeds in the fame way as 
the firft fort, and may be treated in the fame manner. 
The tenth fort is very common in Jamaica, and feve- 
ral other places in the Weft-Indies, where the wood 
is cut, and fent to England under the title of Ebony, 
though it is not the true Ebony, which is a native of 
the eaftern country, and is a plant of a very different 
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genus. The wood of this American Ebony is of a 
fine greenilh brown colour, and polifhes very well 
fo is much coveted by the i nftru men t- makers ; and is 
ufed for feveral purpbfes, being of a very hard dura- 
ble nature. 

This tree has a pretty thick ft em which rifes twelve or 
fourteen feet high, covered with a rugged brown 
bark, and divides into many fpread ing branches, 
which grow almoft horizontal, and are armed with 
fhort brown crooked fpines. The leaves are fmall 
ftiff, and wedge-ihaped, coming out in clufters, and 
fit clofe to the branches. The flowers come out up- 
on flender foot-ftalks from the fide of the branches 
fingly ; they are of the butterfly kind, of a bright 
yellow colour, and are fucceeded by comprefled moon- 
fhaped pods, which inclofe one kidney-fhaped feed. 
This plant is propagated by feeds, which muft be 
procured from the countries of its natural growth, for 
the plants do not produce feeds in this climate. Thefe 
feeds fhould be fown in pots filled with light frefli 
earth early in the fpring, and plunged into a good 
hot-bed of tanners bark, or placed in tan under pots, 
as their covers are very hard. In about fix weeks 
after the feeds are fown, the plants will appear, when 
they muft be carefully treated (being very tender 
while young they muft have frelh air admitted to 
to them every day when the weather is warm, and 
fhould be frequently refrefhed with water, when the 
earth in the pots appears dry. In about five or fix 
weeks after the plants appear they will be fit to tranf- 
plant, when they fhould be carefully fhaken out of 
the pots and feparated, planting each into a fmall pot 
filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 
the hot-bed again, being careful to fhade them from 
the fun every day until they have taken root ; after 
which time they muft be treated in the fame manner 
as other very render exotic plants, by giving them air 
every day in warm weather, and watering them once 
in two or three days gently, and when the nights are 
cold, to cover the glafTes. In this hot-bed the plants 
may remain till autumn, when they muft be removed 
into the ftove, and plunged into the bark-bed. Thole 
of them whofe roots have filled the pots, fhould be 
carefully Ihifted into pots one fize larger before they 
are plunged - 9 but as thefe plants are not of quick 
growth while young, they do not require to be often 
ihifted out of the pots. During the winter feafon 
thefe plants muft be kept warm (efpecially the firfl 
year,) and muft have but little water, and in cold 
weather it muft be given to them in fmall quantities 
and if their leaves fhould contracl: filth, they muft be 
wafhed with a fponge to clean them, otherwife the 
plants will not thrive. As thefe plants are very ten- 
der when young, fo they will not live in the open air 
in this country, even in the warmeft part of the year ; 
therefore they muft be conftantly kept in the ftove, 
and fhould be kept plunged in the bark- bed, obferv- 
ing in the fummer feafon, when the weather is warm, 
to admit a large fhare of frelh air to the plants •, but 
when they have obtained ftrength, they may be ex- 
pofed for three months in a warm fituation in the 
fummer. 

PERGULA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 7. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 519. Spurrey. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a fpr ending permanent empalement, com- 
pofed of jive oval concave leaves. • It has five oval, con- 
cave, fpreading petals which are larger than the empale- 
ment, and ten awl-fhaped ftamina fhorter than the petals, 
terminated l/y roundijh Jummits. It hath an oval ger men, 
fupporting Jive flender, eretl, reflexed ftyles, crowned by 
thick ftigmas. The germen afterward turns to an oval 
cloje capfule with one cell, opening with Jive valves, in- 
cloftng many deprejfed, globular, bordered feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth feclion 
of Lin nanus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and five ftyles. 

The Species are, 
Spergula (Jrvenfls) foliis verticillatis, floribus de- 
candris. Hort. Cliff. 173. Spurrey with leaves in whorls, 
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and flowers with ten ftamina. A 1 fine Spergula dicta 
major. C. B. P. 251. Greater Cbickwecd* called Spurrey. 
2. Spe&cula {Pentandria) foliis verticillatis, floribus 
pentandris. Lin, Sp. Plant. 440. Spurrey with wborled 
leaves* and flowers with Jive ftamina. A 1 fine fpergula? 
facie minima, feminibusemarginatis. Tourn.Inft. 244. 
The leaft Chickweed with the appearance of Spurrey, hav- 
ing bordered feeds. 

Spergula (Nodofa) foliis oppofitis fubulatis kevibus, 
caulibus fimplicibus. JLin. Sp. Plant. 440. Spurrey 
<&ith awl-fljapcd fmooth leaves placed oppofite* and fingle 
ftalks. A 1 fine nodofa Germanica. C. B. P. 25 1 . Knotted 
German Cbickweed. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus, which 
grow naturally as weeds in England, fo are not worthy 
notice here •> nor Ihould I have mentioned thefe, were 
they not fometimes cultivated. 

The firft: and fecond forts are culcivated in Holland 
and Flanders, for feeding their cattle the ufual time 
of lowing the feed is in July or Augult, that the plants 
may acquire ftrength before the winter's cold. The 
ufe that is made of this, is to feed Iheep, and other 
cnttle in winter, when the common Grafs is eaten 
bare. This plant feldom rifes above fix inches high, 
fo will not afford a very great quantity of food ; but 
as it will grow on the pooreft fand, it may be culti- 
vated in many places to good advantage, where no 
other Grafs will thrive fo well ; and by feeding it off 
the ground, the dung of the cattle will improve the 
J3nd. This pafture, it is affirmed, will make excellent 
butter i and the mutton fed on it, is faid to be well 
tafted, fo is by many preferred to that fed on Turneps. 
Hens will greedily eat this herb, and it makes them 
lay more eggs. 

This plant being annual, mull be fown every year ; 
and whoever is willing to fave the feeds, Ihould low it 
in April, that the plants may flower the beginning of 
July, and the feeds will ripen in Auguft; when it 
mud be cut before the heads are quite brown, other- 
wife the feeds will foon fcatter. 

The feeds being very fmall, about twelve pounds will 
be fufficienc to fow an acre of land. The ground 
fhould be well harrowed before the feeds are fown, 
for if the larger clods are not broken, there will be 
an uneven crop of Grafs. People in the low country, 
fow this feed after a crop of Corn is taken off the 
land. The fecond fort is now much cultivated in 
Flanders, though it is a much lower plant than the 
common fort, but they efteem it a much better 
Grafs. The feeds of this kind are fmaller and flatter 
than thole of the common fort, and have a white bor- 
der round each. 
SPERMACOCE. Dill. Hort. Elth. 277. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 1 1 1 . Button Weed. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a final! permanent empalcment indented in 
four parts* fitting on the germen. It has one cylindrical 
petal* whofe tube is longer than the empalement, and the 
brim indented in four parts, which fpread open and are 
reflex 'ed. It has four awl-JJjapcd ftamina fhorter than the 
petal* terminated by fingle fummits* and a roundijh com- 
preffed gennen fit ua ted under the flower, fupporting a fin- 
gle ftyle divided in two parts at the top* crowned by obtufe 
Jligmas. The gennen afterward turns to two oblong feeds 
which are joined, having two horns* and are convex on 
one fide* and plain on the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's fourth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have four ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

a. Spermacoce (Tenuior) glabra foliis linearibus, ftami- 
nibus inclufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102. Smooth Spermacoce 
with ftamina included in the flower. Spermacoce verti- 
cillis tenuioribus. Hort. Elth. 370. Spermacoce with 
narrow whorls. 

2. Spermacoce {Verticillata) glabra foliis lanceolatis 
verticillis globofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102. Smooth Sper- 
macoce with fpear-fhaped leaves* and flozvers in globu- 
lar whorls round the ftalks. Spermacoce verticillis 
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globofis* Hort* Elth. 369. Spermacoce with globular" 
whorls* 

The firft fort grows to the height of two feet and a 
half ; the ftalks are ftifF, a little angular, and covered 
with a brown bark ; the branches come out by pairs. 
There are two leaves at each joint placed oppofite, 
which are two inches long, and almoft a.quarter of an 
inch broad, and between thefe come out three or four 
fmaller, which ftand in whorls round the ftalks ; they 
are fmooth, and have one ftrong vein or midrib in 
the middle. The flowers grow in llender whorls to- 
ward the top of the ftalks ; they are fmall, white, and 
fit clofe to the ftalks, having a whorl of leaves dole 
under them ; thefe arefucceeded by two oblong feeds, 
having fmall horns which ripen in the empalement. 
The fecond fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk three or 
four feet high, fending out a few (lender branches, 
which are garniflied with narrow leaves not fo long as 
thofe of the former fort ; they are fmooth, of a light 
green, and ftand in a kind of whorls round the ftalk, 
two of them being larger than the others in each 
whorl. The flowers grow in thick globular whorls 
toward the top of the ftalk, and one of the whorls ter- 
minates the ftalk , they are fmall, very white, and fun- 
nel-fliaped. The brim is cut into four obtufe feg- 
ments which fpread open, and the ftamina itand out 
above the tube of the flower. After the flowers are 
paft, the germen turn to two feeds, lhaped like thofe 
of the former fort. 

Thefe plants grow naturally in moift places in Jamaica. 

The inhabitants call the fecond fort Button Weed. 

They are both propagated by feeds, which mil ft be 

fown on a hot-bed, and when the plants come up they 

muft be tranfplanted on a frefti hot-bed to bring them 

forward, and afterward treated in the fame way as 

other tender plants; and if they are placed in a ftove, 

they will live through the winter, and produce good 

feeds the following year. 
SPH/ERANTHUS. Vaill. A6t. Par. 1719. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. S93. Globe Flower. 

The Characters are, 
The flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite florets, and fe- 
male half florets, which are included in one globular fcaly 
empalcment* which is garnifljed with them on every fide 
the receptacle. There are feveral of thefe florets included 
in each partial empalement. The hermaphrodite florets 
are placed in the center \ they are funncl-fhapcd, and cut 
into five parts at the brim \ they have five very Jhort 
hair-like ftamina* terminated by cylindrical fummits* and 
a germen which decays, fupporting a thick lo?jger ftyle* 
having a fingle ftigma •, thefe are barren. The female 
half florets arc fttuated round the border* and have fcarce 
any petals* but an oblong germen, fupporting a briftly ftyle 
crowned by a double fttgma ; thefe have one oblong naked 
feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fcclion 
of Linnajus's nineteenth clals, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
barren florets, and female fruitful half florets. 

The Species are, 

1. Sph/eranthus (Indicus) pedunculis crifpatis. Lin. 

Sp. Plant. 1 3 1 4. Globe-flower with curled foot ftalks. 
Sphairanthus purpurea alata ferrata. Burm. Zcyl. 220. 
Purple* winged* flawed Globe-flower. 

2. SphjEranthus (Jfricanus) pedunculis larvibus. Globe- 
flower with fmooth foot ftalks. Scabiofae capitulo, chry- 
fanthemi Myconi foliis, alato caule Maderafpatanus. 
Pluk. Phyt. tab. 108. 7. A plant from Madras with a 
head like Scabious* leaves like the Corn Marygold of My- 
conus* and a winged ftalk. 

The firft fort grows naturally in India j this rifes with 
an herbaceous ftalk about a foot high, which rarely 
branches out ; it is garnifhed with fpear-fhaped leaves 
about three inches long, and one broad in the middle, 
whofe bale fits clofe to the ftalk, and from them is 
extended a leafy border or wing along the ftalk ; 
they are fawed on their edges and are of a deep green, 
(landing alternate. The foot-ftalks of the flowers 
come out from the fide of the ftalk, oppofite to the 
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leaf they are about two inches long, and fuftain one 
globular head of flowers at the top, of a purplilh red 
colour j thefe are fucceeded by oblong feeds fituated 
on the margin, which arc naked. 

The fecond fort grows naturally at Madras, and alfo 
at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, where it was difco- 
vered by the late Dr. Houltoun ; this rifes with an 
herbaceous winged ftalk about ten inches high, gar- 
ni (bed with oval, fpear-fhaped, fa wed leaves placed 
alternately. The upper part of the ftalk branches out 
into fmall divifions, which are terminated by foot- 
ftalks fultaining three or four globular flowers of a pale 
yellow colour. 

Thefe are both annual plants, which require a hot-bed 
to bring them forward in the fpring, and if the fum- 
mer proves cold, they muft be kept in a glafs-cafe, 
otherwife they will not ripen feeds here. 

SIMIONDYLIU M. See Heracleum. 

S P I G 1L L I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 192. Arapabaca. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 10. tab. 31. Worm Grafs. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is -permanent, of one leaf 
ivhich is cut into five acute points ; // has one funnel fioaped 
petal, whofe tube is longer than the empalement, cut in- 
to five points at the brim ivhich fprcad open. It has five 
Jlamina terminated by Jingle fummits, and a germen com- 
pofed of two globular lobes, fupporting one awl-floaped 
fyle the length of the tube, crowned by a Jingle ftigma. 
The germcn afterward becomes two globular feed-veffels 
ivhich are joined, fitting in the empalement, filled with 
fmall feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnajus's fifth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whole (lowers have live llamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. SiMCKi.iA (yJnthel/nia) caule erecto, foliis quaternis 
fc fli 1 i b us , f p i c i s t e r m i n a 1 i bu s . Worm feed with an ere ft 
ftalk, and leaves growing by fours fitting clofe to the 
ftalks, which are terminated by fpikes of flowers. Ara- 
pabaca quadrifolia, fructu telticulato. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 1 1. Four- leaved Arapabaca with a tefiiculatcd fruit. 

2. Spkjelia {Loniccra) foliis oppofitis ovato-oblongis 
acuminatis feflllibus, fpicis tcrminalibus. Worm Grafs 
with oblong acute-pointed leaves growing oppofite, and fit- 
ting clofe to the ftalks, which are terminated by fpikes of 
flowers. Lonicera fpinis terminalibus, foliis ovato- 
oblongis acuminatis diflinctis fcflilibus. Flor. Virg. 
1 42 . Loniccra with fpikes of flowers terminating the 

ftalks, and oval, oblong, acute-pointed leaves fitting clofe 
to the ftalks. 

The iirll fort grows naturally in moift places in moft 
of the iflands in the Weft-Indies this is an annual 
plant with a fibrous root, from which arife a ftrong, 
erect, herbaceous ftalk a foot and a half high, which 
is channelled, fending out two fide branches oppo- 
fite near the bottom, and a little above the middle is 
garnilhcd with four oblong, oval, acute-pointed leaves, 
placed in form of a crofs round the ftalk ; thefe, and 
alfo the principal ftalk, have four fmaller leaves near 
the top, fitting round in the fame manner as the other, 
and from thefe arife fliort fpikes of herbaceous flow- 
ers, ranged one one fide the foot- ftalk, which are fuc- 
cceded by roundifti twin capfulcs containing fmall 

feeds. 

This plant is efteemed the moft efficacious medicine 
for the worms yet known, and has been long ufed by 
the inhabitants of theBrafils as fuch ; and alfo by the 
negroes, who taught the inhabitants of the Britifh 
iflands in America the ufe of it, where it has had great 
fuccefs, and from thence had the appellation of Worm 
Grafs given to it. 

It is too tender to Lhrive in the open air in England, 
fo the feeds Ihould be fown in pots filled with foft 
loamy earth in the autumn, and plunged into the 
bark-bed in the ftove, where they Ihould remain till 
the fpring, when they fhould be plunged into a frefti 
hot-bed, which will bring up the plants; thefe muft 
be afterward planted into feparate pots, and plunged 
into another hot- bed, and (haded till they have taken 
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new root, after which they muft be treated in the 
fame way as other tender annual plants from the fame 
countries, keeping them conftantly in the hot-bed un- 
der cover, otherwife they will not perfect their feeds 
in England. This plant flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in September, which fliouM be fown foon after 
for if they are kept out of the ground till fpring, they 
frequently fail. 7 
This plant produces plenty of flowers, and the feeds 
feem to be well formed, but thofe which are faved in 
England feldom grow : this may perhaps be occasion- 
ed by the plants being kept under cover, fo that the 
farina does not properly impregnate the ^ermen • 
whether it is from this caufe, or what othcA know 
not, but I have not been able to raife any plants from 
Englifh feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America 
where the inhabitants call it Indian Pink. This hath 
a perennial fibrous root, from which arile two or three 
creel: herbaceous ftalks about feven or eight inches 
high, garnifhed with three or four pair of oval, ob- 
long, acute-pointed leaves, placed oppofite, fitting 
pretty clofe to the ftalk ; they are fmooth, entire, 
and have feveral veins which diverge from the mid- 
rib. The ftalk is terminated by a fhort fpike of flow- 
ers, which are ranged on one fide the foot-ftalk ; 
they have ftiort empalements which are cut into five 
acute fegments. The tube of the flower is long, nar- 
row at the bottom, fwelling upward much larger, and 
is cut at the brim into five acute fegments, which 
fpread open flat v the outlidc of the flower is of a 
bright red, and the infide of a deep Orange colour. 
Thefe appear in July, but the feeds never ripen here. 
This plant is ufed in North America, for the fame 
purpofes as the other is in the Weft-Indies, and is 
efteemed as the beft medicine there yet known for 
the worms. .A particular account of the virtues of 
this plant is mentioned in the firft volume of thePhi- 
lofophical EfTays, printed at Edinburgh, communi- 
cated by Dr. Garden of Carolina. 
This is not eafily propagated in England, for the feeds 
do not ripen here, and the roots make but flow in- 
creafc, fo that the plant is very uncommon in the 
Englifh gardens at prefent ; for although it is fo hardy 
as to endure the cold of our ordinary winters in the 
open air, yet, as it docs not ripen feeds, the only 
way of propagating it is by parting of the roots ; and 
as thefe do not make much increale by offsets, fo the 
plants are fcarce. It delights in a moift foil, and muflr 
not be often tranfplantcd. 

PI N A ALBA. See Mespilus and Crataegus. 
PI N A C I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 980'. Spinach, orSpi- 
nage ; in French, Epinars. 

The Characters arc, 
The flowers are male and female in different plants ; the 
male flowers have an empalement cut into five oblong, oh- 
tufe, concave fegments ; they have no petals, but have 
five hair-like flamina longer than the empalement, termi- 
nated by oblong twin fummits ; thefe plants are barren. 
The female flowers have permanent empalements of one 
leaf cut into four fegments, two of which are very fmall', 
they have no petals, but a compreffed roundifh germen 
fupporting four hair-like fly les, crowned by Jingle ftigma s. 
The germen afterward turns to a roundiflj feed, which 
is flnit up in the empalement, and in fome fpecics are al- 
moft fmooth, but in others they have two or three Jharp 
thorns. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth feftion of 
Linnxus's twenty-fecond clafs, which contains thofe 
plants which have male flowers on different plants 
from the fruit, and the male flowers have five (la- 
mina. 

The Species are, 

Spinacia (Oleracea) foliis fagittatis«feminibus aculea- 
tis. Spinach with arrow-pointed leaves and prickly feeds. 
Spinacia vulgaris capful a fern in is aculeata. Tourn. 
1°^- 533' Common Spinach with prickly capfules. 

Spinacia {Glabra) foliis oblongo-ovatis, lernjnibus 
glabris. Spinach with oblong oval leaves^ and fmcoth 

feeds. 
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feeds. Spinaeia vulgaris, capfula feminis non echinata. 
Tourn. In ft. 533. Common Spinach with fced-vejfels 
v.dv'cb are not prickly, but fmooth* 
The firft lore was formerly more cultivated in the 
Engliih gardens than at prefent, becaufe it is much 
hardier, fo not in much danger from cold, therefore 
was generally cultivated for ufe in winter. The leaves 
of this are triangular, and fliaped like the point of an 
arrow ; the ftalks are hollow, branching, and her- 
baceous ; they rife about two feet high. The male 
flowers are produced in long fpikes ; they are herba- 
ceous having no petals, but each has five (lender fta- 
mina, terminated by oblong twin fummits filled with 
a yellowifh farina, which, when ripe, flies out on the 
plants being lhaken, and fp reads all round ; thefe 
plants after their farina is ihed foon decay. The fe- 
male flowers which are Upon feparatc plants, fit in 
clutters clofe to the ftalks at every joint; they are fmall, 
herbaceous, and have neither ftamina or petals, but 
have roundilh comprefled germen, which afterward 
turn to round ifli feeds, armed with Ihort acute fpines. 
The plant flowers in June, and the feeds ripen the be- 
ginning of Auguft. 

There are two or three varieties of this now cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens, which differ in the fize and 
ihape of their leaves, and their feeds being more or 
lefs prickly. 

The feeds of this kind mould be fown upon an open 
fpot of ground the beginning of Augult, obferving, 
if poflible, to do it when there is an appearance of 
rain ; for if the feafon lhould prove dry for a long 
time after the feed is fown, the plants will not come 
up regularly ; part of them may come up foon, and 
a great part of them may remain till rain falls before 
they come up, which if that mould not happen in a 
little time after, many times there will not be half a 
crop. When the Spinach is come up, and the plants 
have four leaves, the ground mould be hoed to deftroy 
the weeds, and alfo to cut up the plants where they 
are too clofe, leaving the remaining plants about three 
or four inches ' afunder ; but this lhould always be 
done in dry weather, that the weeds may be deftroyed 
foon after they are cut. 

About a month or five weeks after the firft hoeing, 
the weeds will begin to grow again ; therefore the 
ground lhould be then hoed again the fecond time, 
obferving, as before, to do it in dry weather. But 
if the feafon mould prove moift, it will be proper 
to gather the weeds up after they are cut, and carry 
them off the ground; for if the Spinach is not clean- 
ed from weeds before winter, they will grow up and 
£tifle it fo much, that in wet weather the Spinach will 
rot away. 

In October the Spinach will be fit for ufe, when you 
mould only crop off the largeft outer leaves, leaving 
thofc in the center of the plants to grow bigger ; and 
thus you may continue cropping it all the winter and 
fpring, until* the young Spinach fowed in the fpring 
is large enough for ufe, which is commonly in April ; 
at which time the fpring advancing, the Winter 
Spinach will run up to feed ; fo that it mould be all 
cut up, leaving only a fmall parcel to produce feeds 
if wanted. 

But if the ground in which this Winter Spinach is 
fown, being commonly planted with early Cabbages, 
i r is not proper to let any of the Spinach remain there 
for feed ; therefore it mould be cleared off as foon as 
ever the Spring Spinach is fit for ufe, that the Cab- 
bages maybe earthed up and laid clear, which is of 
great fervice to them ; wherefore you mould low a 
fmall fpot of ground with this fort of Spinach, on pur- 
pofe to (land for feed, where there lhould be no other 
plants among it. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft in having oval 
thick leaves, which are not angular at their bafe ; the 
feeds are fmoothhaving no Ipines, and the-ftalksand 
leaves are much more flefhy and fucculent : of this 
there are two or three varieties, which differ in the 
thicknefs. and fize of their leaves, which in one arc 
much rounder and thicker than the other. 
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Thefe are fown in the fpring upon an open fpot o£ 
ground by themfelves, or elfe mixed with Kadifii-feed, 
as is the common practice of the London gardeners, 
who always endeavour to have as many crops from 
their land in a feafon as poflible ; but where land is 
cheap in the country, it will be the better method to 
fow it alone without any other fort of feed mixed with 
it ; and when the plants are come up, the ground 
lhould be hoed to deftroy the weeds, and cut out the 
plants where they are too clofe, leaving the remaining 
about three inches afuhder ; and when they are grown 
fo large as to meet, you may then cut out a part of 
it for ufe, thinning the plants that they may have 
room to ipread ; and this thinning mayi>e twice per- 
formed, as there is occafion for the herb, at the lalt 
of which the roots mould be left eight or ten inches 
afunder; and if then you hoe the ground over again to 
deftroy the weeds, it will be of great fervice to the 
Spinach ; for if the land is good upon which it is fown, 
the fort with broad thick leaves, commonly called 
Plantain Spinach, will with this management many 
times produce leaves as large as the broad-leaved 
Dock, and be extremely fine. 

But in order to have a fucceflion of Spinach through 
the leafon, it will be proper to fow the feed at three 
or four different times in the Ipring ; the firft in Ja- 
nuary, which muft be on a dry foil; the iecond the 
beginning of February, upon a moiftcr foil ; the third 
the beginning of March, which mould be on a moift 
foil ; and the fourth the beginning of April ; but thefe 
late fbwings lhould be hoed out thinner at the firft 
time than either of the former, for there will be no 
neceflity to leave it for cutting out thin for ufe, be- 
caufe the former fowings will be fufficient to fupply 
the table till thefe are full grown ; befides, by leaving 
it thin at firft, it will not be apt to run up to feed lb 
foon as it would if the plants were clofe. 
Thefe fowings here mentioned are fuch as are praclifed 
by the kitchen-gardeners near London ; but as this 
herb is much ufed in foups, &c. for great tables, 
there lhould be fome feeds fown every three weeks, 
during the fummcr feafon, to fupply the kitchen ; but 
thefe late fowings (hould be on moift ftrong ground, 
other wife, if the feafon proves hot and dry, the Spi- 
nach will run to feed before the plants obtain ftrength, 
efpecially if the plants do not ftand thin. 
In order to fave feeds of either of thefe kinds, you 
lhould fow an open ricli fpot of ground, with the fort 
you intend in February, after the danger of being in- 
jured by froft is over ; and when the plants are come 
up, they lhould be hoed out to fix or eight inches 
diftancc, obferving to cut down the weeds at the fame 
time ; and when the plants have grown about three 
weeks or a month longer, they lhould be hoed a fe- 
cond time, when they lhould be left twelve or four- 
teen inches afunder at leaft, for when they have Ihoc 
out their fide branches they will fuificiently fpread 
over the ground. 

You muft alfo obferve to keep them clear from weeds, 
which, if fuffered to grow amongft the Spinach, will 
caufc it to run up weak, and greatly injure it. 
When the plants have run up to flower, you will ea- 
fily perceive two forts amongft them, viz. male and 
female. The male will produce fpikes of ftamineous 
flowers, which contain the farina, and are abfolutely 
neceflary to impregnate the embryos of the female 
plants, in order to render the feeds prolific. Thefe 
male plants are, by the gardeners, commonly called 
She Spinach, and are often by the ignorant pulled 
up as foon as they can be dillinguilhed from the fe- 
male, in order, as they pretend, to give room for 
the feed-bearing to fpread ; but, from feveral experi- 
ments which I have made on thefe plants, 1 find where- 
ever the male plants are entirely removed before the 
farina is lhed over the female plants, the feed will not 
grow which they produce, fo that it is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to leave a few of them in every part of the 
fpot, though there may be a great many drawn out 
where they are too thick, for a fmall quantity of mals 
plants (if rightly fituated) will be fufficient toimpreg- 
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hate a great number of female, which, when ripe, will 
, fpread to a confiderable diltance, when the plants are 
fhaken by the wind. 

When the feeds are ripe (which may be known by 
their changing their colour, and beginning to (hatter) 
the plants fhould be drawn up, and fpread abroad for 
a few days to dry, obferving to turn them every other 
day, that the feeds on both fides may dry equally •, 
you mud alio guard the feeds from birds, otherwife 
they will devour them. When it is dry, the feeds 
ihould be threfhed out, cleaned from the dirt, and 
laid up for ufe where mice cannot come to them, for 
they are extremely fond of this feed. 
SPIR ASA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 618. tab. 389. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 554. [fo called of 2w«pa, a rope, be- 
caufe this flirub is flexible like a rope.] Spiraea Fru- 

tex, vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent cmpalemcnt of one leaf, plain 
at the bafe, and cut into five acute figments at the top \ 
it has jive roundifij oh long petals infer ted in the empale- 
went, and twenty or more jlender ftamina which are /bart- 
er than the petals, and are infer ted in the empalemcnt, 
terminated by roundifij fummits, and five or more germen 
fupporting as many fender ftyles, which are longer than 
the ftamina, crowned by headed ftigmas. The germen af- 
terward turns to an oblong, acute-pointed, compreffed cap- 
fule, opening with two valves, containing a few fmall 
acute-pointed feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnrcus's twelfth clais, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have about twenty ftamina in- 
serted in the cmpalement, and five llyles. 
The Species are, 
j. Spiraea (Salicifolia) foliis lanceolatis obtufis ferratis 
nudis, floribus duplicato-racemofis. Hort. Cliff. 191. 
Spirara with fpear-jhaped, obtufe, naked, fawed leaves, 
and fiozvers in double branching fpikes. Spiraea falicis 
folio. Tourn. Inft. 618. Spiraa Frit t ex, vulgo. 

2. Spir/ea (Opulifolia) foliis lobatis ferratis, corymbis 
terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 489. Spir<ea with lobatcd 
fa wed leaves, and flowers growing in a corymbus termi- 
nating the ftalks. Spinea opuli folio. Tourn. Inft. 618. 
Spiraa with a Marjh Elder leaf, commonly called Virgi- 
nia G elder Rofe, with a Currant leaf. 

3. Spir/ea (Hypericifolia) foliis obovatis integerrimis, 
umbellis feflilibus. Hort. Upfal. 131. Spiraea with oval 
entire leaves, and umbels of flowers fitting clofe to the 
branches. Spinea hyperici folio non crenato. Tourn. 
Inft. 618. Hypericum Frutex, vulgo. 
Spir/ea {Crenata) foliis oblongiufculis apice ferratis, 
corymbis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 489. Spir<ca with 
oblong leaves whofe points are faived, and flowers 
growing in a corymbus on the fides of the branches. 
Spiraea Hifpanica, hyperici folio crenato. Tourn. Inft. 
618. Spanifh Spiraea with a notched leaf. 
Spiraea (Tomentofa) foliis lanceolatis inxqualiter 

ferratis fubtus tomentolis, floribus duplicato-racemo- 
fis. Lin.Sp.Plant.4S0. Spiraea with fpear-jhaped leaves 
which are unequally fawed, woolly on their under fide, 
and flowers growing in double branching bunches. Ulma- 
ria pentacarpos, integris ferratis foliis parvis fubtus 
incanis Virginian a. Pluk. Aim. 393. Meadow-fweet 
of Virginia, with finally entire, fawed leaves, which are 
hoary on their under fide, and a fruit having five cells. 
Spiraea (Sorbifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis uniformi- 
bus ferratis, caule fruticofo, floribus paniculatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 490. Spiraea with winged leaves whofe lobes 
are uniformly fawed, a fhrubby ftalk, and flowers grow- 
ing in panicles. Spiraea forbi folio, tenuiter crenato, 
floribus in thy rfo albidis. Amman. Ruth. 186. Spiraea 
with a Service-tree leaf which is fiightly crenatcd, and 
white flowers growing in a thyrfe. 
Spir/E a (T rifoliata) foliis ternatis ferratis fub^equali- 
bus, floribus fubpaniculatts. Lin. Sp. Plant. 490. 
Spiraea with trifoliate fawed leaves which are almoft 
equal* and flowers growing in a kind of panicle. Ulma- 
ria major trifolia, flore amplo pentapctalo, Virginia- 
■a. Pluk. Aim. 393. Greater three-leaved Virginia 
Meadow-fweet, with a large flower having five petals. 
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Spir/ea (Filipendula") foliis pinnatis, foliolis unifor- 
mibus ferratis, caule herbaceo, floribus cymofis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 490. Sph\ra with winged leaves having uni- 
form fawed lobes, an herbaceous ftalk, and flowers grow- 
ing on Jlendcr fcot-fialks at the tcp. Filipendula vul- 



garis 



_ an molon Plinii. C. B. P. 163. The common 
Dropwort. 

9. Spir^a (Anguftifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis difFor- 
mibus pinnato-ferratis, floribus cymofis. Spir,ra with 
winged leaves whofe lobes are diffonned and fawed like 
wings, and flowers growing at the top of the ftalks on 
Jlender fool-ftalks. Filipendula otnni parte major, fo- 
lio anguftiori. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 43. Dropwort 
greater in every part, and having a narrower leaf. 

10. Spirit: a (Uhnaria) foliis pinnatis, imparl majore 
lobato, floribus cymofis. Flor. Lapp. 201. Spir.ea 
with winged leaves, whofe outer kbe is greater and di- 
vided into lobes, a?id flowers growing in bunches on weak 
foct-fialks. Ulmaria. Cluf. Hilt. 198. Meadow-fweet, 
or Queen of the Meadows. 

11. Spiraea (Arttncus) foliis fupra decompofitis, fpicis 
paniculatis, floribus divifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 490. Spi- 
nea with more than decompounded leaves, paniculated 

f pikes, and male and female flowers. Barba caprre flo- 
ribus oblongis. C. 15. P. 163. Goats Beard with oblcng 

flowers. 

The firft fort has been long cultivated in the Englifli 
gardens, but from what country it originally came, 
is not very certain ; it is generally fold by the nurfery- 
gardeners with other flowering fhrubs, for planting 

wildernefs work it rifes with feveral Ihrubby ftalk-?, 
which arc very taper and rough toward the top, and 
are covered with a reddifli bark. The le 



ives are 



fpcar-fliaped, about three inches long, and one broad 
in the middle ; they are bluntly fawed on their edges, 
and of a bright green colour. In rich moid ground 
the ftalks will rile five or fix feet high, but in mode- 
rate land from three to four, for their whole height is 
one year's growth from the root. Thefe are termi- 
nated by fpikes of pale red flowers ; the lower part 
of the fpikes are branched out into fmaller, but 
the upper parts are clofe and obtufe. Each flower is 
compofed of five petals which fpread open 5 they are 
of a pale red or flefh colour, and have a great number 
of ftamina, fome of which ftand out much beyond the 
petals, but others are not fo long they are termi- 
nated by brown headed fummits, and in the center 
are fituated five ftyles, which are terminated by head- 
ed ftigmas. After the flowers are paft, the germen 
turn to pointed capfulcs, but they rarely come to per- 
fection here. This fhrub flowers in June and July, 
and in moift feafons there is frequently young fhoots 
from the root, which flower in autumn. 
This plant may be propagated from fuckers winch 
are fent forth in plenty from the ftems of the old 
plants, or by laying down the tender branches, which 
when rooted, Ihould be tranfplantcd out in rows 
at three feet dillancc, and the plants a foot afunder 
in the rows. In this nurfery they may remain two 
years, obferving to keep the ground clear from weeds, 
and in the fpring to dig up the ground between the 
rows, fo that the roots may the more eafily extend 
themfclves \ but if they put out fuckers from their 
roots, thofe fhould be taken off to keep the fhrubs 
within bounds, and afterwards they may be tranf- 
plantcd where they are to remain, either in fmall 
wildernefs quarters, or in clumps of flowering fhrubs, 
obferving to place them amongft other forts of 
equal growth. The young fhoots of this flirub being 
very tough and pliable, are often ufed for the tops of 
fifhing-rods. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
but it is now as common in the Englifli gardens as the 
firft ; this rifes with many fhrubby branching ftalks, 
fometimes eight or ten feet high in good ground, but 
generally five or fix \ they are covered with a loofe 
brown bark which falls off, and are garni flied with 
lobed leaves about the frze and fhapc of thofe of the * 
common Currant Bulb, ending in acute points, and 
are fawedon their edges. The flowers are produced 

in 
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in roundifli bunches at the end of the branches ; they 
are white, with fome fpots of a pale red. It flowers 
in June. This is commonly known in the nurfcries 
by the title of Virginia Gelder Rofe, with a Currant 
leaf ; it may be propagated and managed in the fame 
manner as the former, and is equally hardy. 
The third came originally from Canada, but is now 
as common in the nurfery-gardens as either of the for- 
mer, where it is known by the title of Hypericum 
Frutex, but has no affinity to St. Johnfwort, and is 
only fo called from the refemblance of their leaves *, 
this rifes with fcveral (lender flirubby ftalks five or fix 
feet high, covered with a dark brown bark, fending 
out fmall fide branches the whole length, garnifhed 
with fmall wedge-fhaped entire leaves, which have 
many punctures on their furface like St. Johnfwort. 
The flowers are difpofed in fmall umbels which fit 
dole to the ftalks, each flower (landing upon a long 
(lender foot-ftalk 5 they arc white, compofed of five 
roundifli petals which fpread open, and in the center 
have a great number of ftamina almoft equal in length 
with the petals. This fort flowers in May and June, 
and as the flowers are produced almoft the length of 
the branches, the fhrubs make a good appearance 
• during the time of their flowering. 
This may be propagated by laying down the under 
branches, which will take root in the compafs of one 
year, when they may be taken off, and planted in a 
hurfery for two or three years (as hath been directed 
for the former •,) after which they may be tranfplanted 
out where they are defigned to remain, placing them 
with the two former, being nearly of the fame growth, 
where they will add to the variety. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain; this is not 
very common at p relent in the Englifh gardens. The 
whole appearance of this fhrub is fo like the third, as 
not to be diftinguiflied at a fmall diftancc •, the only 
difference being, that the leaves of this are broader at 
the point, where they have two or three indentures. 
The flowers are like thofe of the former, and appear 
at the fame time. This may be propagated in the 
fame way as the former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Philadelphia ; this is 
a fhrub of lower Mature than the former. The ftalks 
arc (lender, and branch out near the ground ; they 
have a purple bark covered with a gray meally down. 
The leaves are fpear-fliaped, but fmaller than thofe 
of the fir ft fort, and are unequally fawed ; they are 
downy and veined on their under fide, but are of a 
bright green above. The branches are terminated 
by a thick raccmus of flowers, which arc branched 
toward the bottom into fmall fpikes ; the flowers are 
very fmall, of a beautiful red colour, and appear in 
July ; the fpikes of this are longer than thofe of the 
firft. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this rifes with flirubby ftalks like the firft, but fends 
out horizontal branches which are (lender, and cover- 
ed with a brown bark. The leaves arc fpear-fhaped, 
of a thin texture, and a bright green colour on both 
fides ; they arc flighty fawed on their edges, but the 
faws are acute. The flowers are difpofed in panicles 
at the end of the branches ; they are fmall, white, 
and of the fame conftriidtion of the former, having 
many ftamina which are a litrle longer than the petals, 
terminated by large, roundifli, brown fummits. This 
fort flowers the beginning of Auguft. 
Thefe forts are propagated in the fame way as the firft, 
but, as fome of them do not put out fuckers from 
their roots here in any plenty, their branches fliould 
be laid down in autumn, which in one year will take 
root, and may then be planted where they are defign- 
ed to remain, or into a nurfery, where they may ftand 
one or two years to get ftrength before they are 
planted out for good. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this hath a perennial root, but the ftalks are annual, 
and rife about afoot high, fending out branches from 
the fide their whole length ; thefe are garnifhed with 

leaves, which for the moft part are trifoliate, but are 
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fometirries (ingle, and at others by pairs ; they are 
about an inch and a half long, and half an inch broad j 
ending in acute points ; they are fharply fawed on 
their edges, of a bright green on their upper fide, 
and pale on their under. The flowers are difpofed in 
loofe panicles at the top of the ftalks, Handing up- 
on (lender foot- ftalks ; they have five long fpear- 
fhaped petals which fpread open, and a great many 
(lamina which are no longer than the tube of the flow- 
er. This fort flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in 
September. 

It is propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown on a 
fhady border foon after they are ripe, for if they are 
fown in the fpring, the plants will not come up till 
the year after, and many times fail. When the 
plants appear, they muft be conftantlykept clean from 
weeds, but they fliould not be removed till autumn, 
when their leaves begin to decay ; then they may be 
either tranfplanted where they are defigned to remain, 
or into a nurfery-bed, where they may grow a year 
or two to get ftrength before they are planted out 
for good. This plant loves a fliady fituation and a 
moilt light foil. 

The eighth fort is the common Dropwort, which 
grows plentifully upon chalky grounds in many parts 
of England. The roots of this confiflof a great num- 
ber of oval knobs or glandules, which are faftened 
together by (lender fibres, from whence it had the 
title of Dropwort ; the leaver, fpread near the furface 
of the ground, arc winged, feven or eight inches 
long, and compofed of many fawed lobes, which are 
almoft placed alternately along the midrib thofe 
near the bafe are the fmnlleft, the others increafe in 
fize to the middle, afterward decreafe again to the 
point, and fit clofe to the midrib. The flower-dalle 
rifes a foot or more in height, and has feldom more 
than one leaf upon it; the top is garnifhed with loofe 
bunches of fmall white flowers, (tanding upon flen- 
der foot-ftalks which are conftructed like thofe of the 
other (brts, but are fuccceded by fcveral capfules, 
which are ranged circularly : it flowerS in June. The 
roots of thefe plants are ufed in medicine, and are 
accounted diuretic. It is rarely kept in gardens; 
but there is a variety of this with double flowers, 
which was found growing naturally in the north of 
England, that is kept in gardens for the fake of 
variety. 

The ninth fort was given mc many years fince by the 
late Dr. Bocrhaavc of Lcyden, but from whence he 
received it I do not know. The leaves of this are 
much longer and narrower than thofe of the common 
fort ; the lobes of the leaves are unequal in length, 
fome being two inches and a half long, and others not 
more than one inch ; they are fawed on their edges j 
the fegments are oppofite, and ranged like the lobes 
of winged leaves. The fiower-ftalk rifes much high- 
er, and fuftai us a much larger bunch of flowers. This 
flowers at the fame time with the other. 
The tenth fort grows naturally on the fides of waters, 
and in low moift meadows in moft parts of Eng- 
land. The ftalks are angular, red, and rife three or 
four feet high, garnifhed with winged leaves, com- 
pofed of two or three pair of large indented lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, which is much larger than 
the other, and divided into three parts or lobes; they 
arc of a dark green on their upper fide, but hoary on 
their under. The ftalks are terminated by large loofe 
bunches of white flowers, which have an agreeable 
fcent ; thefe appear in June, and are fuccceded by 
roundifli capfules, twifted like a fcrew, filled with 
fmall feeds. 

The leaves and tops of this plant arc ufed in medicine, 
but the plants are rarely kept in gardens. There is a 
variety of this with double flowers which is kept in 
fome gardens, and one with variegated leaves. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally upon the moun- 
tains in Auftria ; this hath a perennial root, ' and an 
annual ftalk which rifes from three to four feet high, 
garnifhed with decompounded winged leaves, which 
■ are compofed of feveral doubly-winged leaves, each 

having 
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having three or four pair of oblong lobes terminated 
by an odd one ; thefe are two inches long, and almoft 
one broad, fa wed on their edges, and ending in acute 
points. The flowers are difpofed in long (lender 
Spikes, which are formed into loofe panicles at the top 
of the (talks ; they are fmall, white, and of two fexes 
in the fame fpikc ; they appear in July, but the feeds 
rarely ripen here. 

This plant is kept in gardens for the fake of variety *, 
it may be propagated by parting of the root in au- 
tumn •, it loves a moid foil and a ihady fituation. 
The fhrubby forts require no other pruning, but to 
cut out all the dead branches and fuch as grow irre- 
gular, and take off all their fuckers every year, for if 
thefe are permitted to grow, they will ftarve the old 
plants by drawing away their nourifliment. The 
giound between them (hould alfo be dug every fpring 
to encourage their roots, and every third year a little 
rotten dung buried therein, which will caufe them to 
flower very ftrong. 

SPIRAEA of AFRICA. See Diosma. 

SPONDIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 577. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 22. Black American Plum. 

The Characters are, 
// hath a fmall coloured empalement of one leaf, cut into 
five figments which fall off •* and Jive oblong* plain* 
fpreading petals to the flower* and ten awl-fhaped ereft 
ftamina alternately longer* terminated by oblong fummits* 
with an oval germcn fupporting five fhort Jlyles* crowned 
by obtufe ftigmas. The empalement afterward becomes a 
Plum* having five large punclures* inclojing an oval 9 lig- 
neous* fibrous nut. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fecYion 
of Linnaius's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and five ftyles. 
. The Specie s are, 

1. Spondias {Purpurea) petiolis communibus comprcf- 
fis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 613. Spondias whofe common foot- 

Jlaiks arc comprefftd. Myrobalanus minor, folio frax- 
ini alato, frudtu purpureo ofliculo magno fibrofo. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 1 82. Myrabolon with anAJh leaf* and 

purple fruit with a large fibrous ft one, 

2. SroNniAs (Lutea) foliolis nitidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
613. Spondias with neat leaves. Monbin arbor folio 
fraxini, flore lutco raccmofo. Plum. Gen. Tree Monbin 
with an Aft} leaf and yellow fruit. 
The firlt fort grows naturally in many places in the 
Weil Indies ; its ufual height is about ten or twelve 
feet, and their Items as large as a man's leg, fending 
out branches toward the top, which have a gray 
bark ; thefe are deftitute of leaves for fome months, 
but in the fpring before the leaves appear, there are 
many fmall purple flowers which come out from the 
fide of the branches •, thefe arc fucceeded by a fruit 
like Plums, having a lufcious thin pulp, covering a 
large fibrous (lone. The leaves which come out af- 
terward are unequally winged, having four or five 
pair of lobes about an inch long, and half an inch 
broad, terminated by an odd one. 
The fecond fort grows alfo in the warmeft parts of 
America, where it riles to the height of thirty feet 
or more, fending out many crooked irregular branches, 
which are alfo deftitute of leaves for fome months ; 
the branches have a light coloured bark, and are gar- 
ni ftied with unequal winged leaves, which have four 
or fix pair of lobes near two inches long, and one 
broad, having deep longitudinal veins. The flowers 
come out before the leaves appear, which are fucceed- 
ed by yellow Plums an inch or more in length, grow- 
ing in a fort of racemus. Thefe have large fibrous 
ftones with a thin covering of flefli. 
Thefe plants grow eafily from cuttings when they are 
once obtained, which if planted in pots filled with 
light rich earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, covering them down either with bell or hand- 
glafles to exclude the external air,and lhaded from the 
fun, will take root freely. The belt time for this is in 
the fpring, before the plants put out their leaves. 
They may alfo be propagated by their ftones, if they 
are brought over frefli, which mould be put into fmall 
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pots filled with the fame rich earth, and plunged in- 
to a hot-bed of tanners bark,, obferving duly to water 
the earth* and in about fix or feven weeks the plants 
will appear. Thefe (hould afterward be treated in 
the fame way as the Annona, keeping them conftaut- 
ly in the tan-bed in the (love, and when they are def- 
titute of leaves, give them but little water. 
SQUASHES. SeePEPo. 
S QU ILLS. See Scilla. 

STAC H Y S. Tourn. Infir. R. H. 1S6*. tab. 86". Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 638. [of Sra'p^v?, an ear of Corn, becaufe 
the flowers of this plant refemble an ear of Corn.] 
Bale Ho re hound. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a tubulous, angular* permanent empale* 
ment* cut into five acute parts at the top ; it has one 
lip-Jhaped petal* with a Jhort tube having oblong chaps. 
The upper lip is ereel* hooked* and a little indented at the 
point ; it is large* reflexed* and cut into three parts* the 
middle figment being large and indented at the point, h 
has four awl-fhaped ftamina* two of which are longer* 
and inclined to the upper lip •* the other two are ftjorter* 
terminated by Jingle fummits* and a four-pointed ger- 
men* fupporting a flender ftyle the length of the ftamina* 
crowned by a bifid acute ftigma. The germen afterward 
turns to four oval angular feeds which ripen in the em- 
palement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two ftiort and two longer 
ltamina, and the feeds are naked in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Stachys (Germanica) verticillis multifloris, foliorum 
ferraturus imbricatis, caule lanato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
S 1 2. Baft Horchound with a woolly ftalk* woolly leaves 
which are fawed* and whorls of flowers. Stachys ma- 
jor Germanica* C. B. P. 236. Greater German Baft 
Horehound. 

2. Stachys {Cretica) verticillis multifloris, calycibus 
pungentibus caule hirto. Hort. Upfal. 170. Baft 
Horehound with many flowers in the whorls* and prickly 
cmpalements. Stachys Cretica. C. B. P. 236. Baft 
Horehound of Candia. 

Stachys {Italica) foliis lineari-lanceolatis tomentofis 
fubcrenatis, petiolis longiffimis, caule fruticofo to- 
mcntofo. Baft Horehound with narrow* fpcar-fhaped* 
woolly leaves which are fomewhat crenatcd* grow on 
<vciy long foot-ftalks* and have a fhrubby woolly ftalk. 
Stachys minor Italica. C. B. P. 236. Leffcr Italian 
Baft Horehound. 

Stachys {Alba) foliis oblongo-ovatis crenatis pilofis 

calycibus pungentibus, labii fuperiorc pilofo. Baft 

Horehound with oblong* oval* crenated* hairy leaves* 

prickly empalements to the flowers* and the upper lip 

hairy. Stachys alba, latifolia major. Barrel. Icon. 297. 

Greater* broad-leaved* white Baft Horehound. 

Stachys {Alpina) verticillis multifloris, foliorum 

ferratum apice cartilagineis, corollis labio piano. 

Flor. Suec. 527. Baft Horehound with fawed leaves* 

having cartilaginous tops* and many flowers in whorls. 

Stachys hormini folio obfeure virenti, flore ferrugi- 

neo. Mor. Hort. Reg. Blsef. 198. Baft Horehound 

with an obfeure green Clary leaf* and an iron-coloured 
flower. 

6. Stachys {Hifpanica) foliis inferioribus ovato-oblon- 
gis fubcrenatis fubtus tomentofis, caulinis cordatis 
acutis fefiilibus, calycibus Ipinofis. Baft Horehound 
with ovaU oblong* lower leaves* which are flightly ere- 
nated* woolly on their under fide* thofe on the ftalks be- 
ing heart-Jhaped* acute-point ed 9 and fitting clqfe to the 
ftalks* and prickly empalements to the flowers. Stachys 
elatior, flore flavefcente punftato. A&. Phil. Lond. 
N° 383. Taller Baft Horehound with ayellowijh f pot ted 
flower. 

Stachys {Glutinofa) ramis ramofiffimis, foliis lanceo- 
latis glabris, Hort. Cliff. 3 1 o. Baft Horehound with 
very fpreading branches* and finootb fpear-fhaped leaves. 
Galeopfis anguftifolia Cretica vifcofa. Narrow-leaved 
viftous Hedge Nettle of Crete 

8. Stachys 
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8. Stachys (Paluflre) verticillis fexfloris, foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis femiamplexicaulibus. Flor. Suec, 490. 
Bafe Horebound with whorls of fix flowers* and narrow 
fpear-fbaped leaves which half embrace the flalk. Stachys 
paluftris fcetida. C. B. P. 236. Stinking marfb Bafe 
.Horebound, or Gerard's ClounaVs Woundwort, 
Stachys (Spinofa) ramulis fpina terminals. Hort. 
Cliff. 310. Bafe Horebound with fpines terminating the 
branches. Stachys fpinofa Cretica. C. B. P. 636. 
Prickly Bafe Horebound of Crete, 
10. Stachys {Orient alts) foliis tomentofis ovato-lance- 
olatis, floralibus verticillo brcvioribus. Prod. Leyd. 
318. Eaftern Bafe Horebound, with oval, fpear-fhaped, 
woolly leaves, ana flowers Jborter than the whorls. Sta- 
chys Orientalis altiflitna fcetidiflima. Tourn. Cor. 12. 
The talleft Eaftern Bafe Horebound, which is very foetid. 
There are fome other fpecies of this genus which 
grow naturally in England, and others are common in 
different parts of Europe •, but as they are rarely ad- 
mitted into gardens, it would be befide my purpofe 
to enumerate them here. 

The firft and the eighth forts here mentioned, grow 
naturally in England ; the firft only in a few particu- 
lar places, but the latter is common by the fide of 
ditches and waters every where, and is here only 
mentioned, becaufe it is a difpenfary plant* and has 
been fuppofed a good vulnerary herb. Of this there 
is another fpecies, which was found by Mr. Stone- 
Itreet growing wild, with narrow leaves, fhorter Italics, 
longer clofer fpikes of flowers, and the leaves (land 
diftinct upon ihort foot-ftalks, and this has conftantly 
retained its difference in the garden. - Both thefe forts 
have creeping roots, fo will foon fpread over a large 
fpot of ground where they have liberty. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Crete j this is a 
low plant, with an herbaceous (talk which is" very 
branchy from the bottom. The (talks are flender, 
four-cornered, and fmooth 5 they are garni (bed with 
a few fmall fpear-fhaped leaves : the whole plant is 
very clammy, and fmells like bitumen. The flowers 
are fmall, of a dirty white colour, and (land in fmall 
whorls round the ftalks. Thefe appear in July, and 
are fucceeded by roundifh feeds which ripen in 
autumn. 

This is propagated by feeds, and requires to be fliel- 
tered under a frame in winter, being too tender to live 
in the open air here. 

The other forts are kept in botanic gardens for the 
fake of variety, but are not cultivated in other places, 
fo it will be needlefs to give a particular defcription of 
them here. 

They are propagated by feeds, which (hould be fown 
in March upon a bed of light frefh earth, and when 
the plants are come up, they may be planted out into 
other beds about fix inches afunder, obferving to wa- 
ter them until they have taken root, after which they 
will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds till Michaelmas, when they mould be 
tranfplanted where they are to remain, which muft 
be in an open fituation, and upon a drj^ light foil, 
not rich, in which they will endure the winter much 
better than in good ground. The fummer follow- 
ing thefe plants will flower, and in Auguft their feeds 
"will ripen, when they may be gathered and preferved 
till fpring for fowing ; many of them die foon after. 
STJEHELINA. .Lin. Gen. Plant. 844. 
The Characters are, 
The common empalement of the flower is oblong, cylindri- 
cal, and imbricated the fcales are coloured and reflexed % 
the flower is compofed of feveral uniform florets* which 
are the length of the empalement ; they are funnel-Jhaped, 
and of one petal. The brim is cut into five equal acute 
fegments, is bell-jhaped, and have each five hair-like Jia- 
mina terminated by cylindrical fummits, with a Jbort ger- 
men fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by a double oblong 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a Jbort four-cor- 
nered feed, crowned with a feathery down, which ripens 
in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
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plants whole flowers are compofed of* Ofily hettflaphro- 
dite florets which are fruitful, and have their fuMmits 
i connected together in a tube. 
The Species are, 
Stjshelina {Gnaphalodes) foliis tomentofis, fquamis 
calycinis lanceolatis, apice membranaccis reflexis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 84.0. Stahelina with woolly ltaves+ and 
fpcar-Jloaped fcales to the empalement with reflexed mem- 
branaceous tops. Jacea .flithiopica, fta:chados citrina? 
majoribus tomentofis foliis, capitulor.um fpinis & fqua- 
mulis ex aureo colore nitentibus. Pluk. Aim. 193. 
tab. 302. Mtbiopiati Ktiapweed ttfith woolly leaves like 
the greater Goldy locks, and the fpines and fcales of the 
bead of a fhinmg gold colour. , 
2. STifcHELiNA {pubia) foliis linearibus denticulatis, 
fquamis calycinis . lanceolatis, pappo calycibus duplo 
longioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 1 76. Stahelina with 
leaves which art linear and indented, fcales to the em- 
palement which are fpear-fhaped,- and down longer than 
the empalement. SantoHna foliis linearibus, fibre foli- 
tario terminali, fquamis calycinis crenatisV Hort. Cliff. 
39$. St/ehelina with linear indented Uaves, and fpear- 
fhaped fcales to the empalement. E i i c h r y fi u rh fy 1 ve ft re, 
More oblongo. C. B. P. 265. Wild Immortal Flower, 
with an oblong flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was introduced into the Dutch 
gardens ; this rifes with a fhrubby ftalk about three 
feet high, and divides into feveral branchesV wNich 
are garnifhed with long, taper, woolly leaves fet thinly 
upon the branches. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches in fingle heads, which are pretty 
large, and have fcaly empale ments 3 thefe terminate 
in fpines which are recurved ; they are eompofecf of 
feveral florets which are tubulous, hermaphrodite, and 
of a yellow colour, each of which is fucceeded by a 
fingle four-cornered lee'd crowned with a feathery 
down, and ripens in the empalement, each being fe- 
parated by a chaffy fcale. 

The fecond fort is a native of Spain and Italy j tfhis 
is a low (hrub, feldofn rifing more than two feet high, 
fending out many flender branches which are garnifli-. 
ed with leaves placed alternate ; there is a fmall kriob 
or angle, juft under that part where the leaf is inferred 
to the branch the leaves are narrow, and have three 
blunt angles or corners. The branches are terminated 
by a fingle flower, whofc empalement is oval, and 
like thofe of the flowers of Knapweed, being imbri- 
cated. The fcales are oblong, oval, and their points 
are rounded ; fome of them have a large membrana- 
ceous border whofe edge is crcnated, and fpread open ; 
the florets are yellow and equal, of the fame length 
as the empalement; they are all hermaphrodite and 
have a bifid ftigma, and the feeds have a- little hafiry 
down on their top. 

As thefe plants do not always ripen their feeds in 
England, (b they are generally propagated by cut- 
tings, which if planted in any of the fummer months, 
and covered clofe with a bell or hand-glafs, will take 
root pretty freely. When thefe have made good 
roots, they lhou Id be taken up carefully and planted 
in pots filled with frelb light earth, not too rich, and 
placed in the fhade until they have taken new root ; 
then they (hould be removed to a (heltcred fituation, 
where they may be intermixed with other exotic plants 
till the autumn, when they muft be removed into 
(belter, and treated in the fame way as other plants 
from the fame country. Thefe plants do not require 
any artificial heat in winter, but ftioold haVe a dry 
air, for their tender (hoots are very fubjccl to rot with 
damp \ therefore they will thrive better in a gtafs- 
cafe, than a green-houfe in winter* - 
STAMINA, CHIVES, or FILAMENTS, 
are the fmall threads which ericompafs the ftyle in 
the center of flowfcrs 5 upon the tops of which the 
apices or fummits, which contain 1 the male duft, 
hang, fo arc generally termed the male organs, of ge- 
neration. 

STAMINEOUS FLOWER S are fuch as have 
a number of ftamina, or chives j but are deftitute of 
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five coloured leaves, which are called petala*. the fta- 
mina being only enebmpafled by the flower-cup ; of 
this fort are the male plants of Nettles, Spinach, 
Hemp, &c. 

S TAPE LI A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 271. Afclepias. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 94. Swallow-wort, or Fritillaria 
era Ha. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five acute fegments ; it has one large plain petal* cut 
into five acute figments above the middle* and a plain 
Jive-pointed ftarry neclarium with linear fegments* wbofe 
torn points furround the parts of generation * it has five 
plain* broad* eretl ftamina* with linear fummits faftened 
on each fide the ftamina* and two oval plain germen hav- 
ing m ftyk* crowned by a blunt ftigma. The germen af- 
terward turn to two oblong taper pods filled with compreffed 
feeds* crowned with a feathery down* lying over each other 
like the fcales of fifh. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fecYion 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina, and two ftyles or 

germen. 

The Species are, . 

1. Stapelia {Variegata) denticulis ramorum patentibus. 
Vir. Cliff. 20. Stapelia with fpreading indentures to the 
branches. Afclepias Africana aizoides. Tourn. Inft. 
94. African Swallow-wort like Houfeleek* commonly called 

Fritillaria crajfa. 

2. Stapelia (Hirfutd) denticulis ramorum erectis. 
Hort. Cliff. 77. Stapelia with ere ft indentures to the 
branches. Afclepias Africana aizoides, More pulchre 
fimbriate. Com. Rar. Plant. 19. African Swallow-wort 
like Houfeleek* with a fine fringed flower. 

There are fome other fpecies of this genus, which 
^row naturally at the Cape of Good Hope the fi- 
gures and defcriptions of fome forts, having been ex- 
hibited by the learned Dr. Burman, profeflbr of bo- 
tany at Amfterdam, though we have not more than 
three fpecies in England, one of which has not yet 
flowered here. There is a variety of the firft fort 
mentioned in books, with flat crefted branches, and 
is by fome gardeners tided Coxcomb Fritillary; but 
this is no other than three, four, or more branches, 
joined together and becoming flat, fo will return 
back to its original again, therefore is not worthy 
notice* 

The firft fort rifes with many fucculent branches about 
the fize of a man's finger, which are four or five 
inches long, having feveral protuberant indentures on 
their fides, which fpread open horizontally, ending 
in acute points thefe branches fpread on the ground 
and emit roots from their joints, fo where they have 
room will extend very wide •, they are angular, and of 
a deep green colour in fummer, when they are free in 
growth, but in winter they change to a purplifh co- 
lour ; they abound with a vifcous juice of a naufeous 
tafte. From the fide of the branches toward their 
bottom comes out the foot-rtalk of the flower at one 
of the finufes, which is (hort, and fuftains one flower, 
having a large thick petal which is cut half way into 
five points like a ftar, which fpreads open flat * thefe 
are greenifh on the outfide, but yellow within, having 
a circle of purple round the nectarii, and the whole 
petal is finely (potted with purple, refembling the 
belly of a frog. In the center are the five comprefied 
ne&arii which are prominent, of a livid colour, which 
include the genital parts. The flower, when blown, 
has a very foetid odour like that of carrion, fo like 
as that the common flefh fly depofit their eggs on it, 
which frequently are hatched, but wanting proper 
food die foon after ■* for I have many years watched 
the progrefs of thefe, to fee if the maggots produced 
from thefe eggs ever eat any part orthe flower, or 
lived any time, but could never obferve either 1 nor 
have ever heard that any other perfon of credit has, 
though it has been afferted, that they have devoured 
great part of the petal, and come to maturity, chang- 
ing afterward into their laft ftate of flies. After 
the flowers are paft, the double germen changes into 
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four taper, pods joined at their bafe, which arc near 
a fpan long, and almoft as thick as a man's finrr er 
which are filled with flat feeds crowned with a fea- 
thery down, lying over each other like the fcales of 
filh, but thefe pods are feldom formed in England ■ 
for in upward of forty years which I have cultivated 
thefe plants, I never faw them produce their pods 
but three times, and thofe plants were plunged into 
the tan-bed in the ftove, into which the brandies 
had put out long roots, and thereby became very 
luxuriant. 

The branches of the fecond fort are much larger than 
thofe of the firft, and ftand more erect, but fpread 
and emit roots in the fame way •* they have four Ion- 
gitudinal furrows, which divide them into four an- 
gles, which have protuberant indentures on their 
edges, whofe points are erect-, they are nearly of the 
fame colour as thofe of the firft, being of a dark, 
green in. fummer, but inclining to purple in autumn. 
The flowers come out upon fhort foot-ftalks from the 
fide of the branches ; thefe are of the form with thofe 
of the former, but are much larger ; the petal is of a 
thicker fubftance, and on the infide covered with fine 
purplifh fdft hairs ; the ground of the flower is an 
herbaceous yellow, ftreaked and chequered with pur- 
plifh lines. This fort produces its flowers in much 
greater plenty than the firft fort, fo that in fummer 
and autumn thefe plants are feldom long deftitute of 
flowers, but I have never feen any of the pods of 
this fort produced in England. 
Both thefe plants grow naturally upon the rocks near 
the Cape of Good Hope, where they ftrike their 
roots into the crevices of the rocks and fpread them- 
felves greatly. They are propagated here very eafily, 
by taking off any of the fide branches during any of 
the fummer months, which, when planted, put out 
roots- very freely; The branches fhould be flipped 
off! from the plants to the bottom, where they are 
joined by a fmall ligature, fo will not occafion a great 
wound, the joints at the place where they are connect- 
ed being almoft clofed round ; for if they arc cut 
through the branch, the wound will be fo great as to 
occafion their rotting when planted : thefe fhould be 
laid in a dry place under cover for eight or ten days, 
that the wounded part may dry and heal over before 
they are planted, otherwife they will rot ; then they 
fhould be planted in pots filled with earth, compofed 
offrefh fandy earth, mixed with lime rubbifli and 
fca fand ; and if the pots are plunged into a very mo- 
derate hot-bed, it will promote their taking root ; 
they fhould be now and then fprinkled with ,water, 
but it muft be given them fparingly * and as foon as 
they have taken root, they muft be inured to the open 
air. If thefe plants are kept in a very moderate 
ftove in winter, and in fummer placed in an airy glafs- 
cafe, where they may enjoy much free air, but be 
fcreened from wet and cold, they will thrive and flow- 
er very well ; for although they will live in the open 
air in fummer, and may be kept through the winter 
in a good green-houfe, yet thofe plants will not flower 
fo well as thofe managed in the other way. Thefe 
plants muft have little water given them, efpecially 
in winter. 

STAPH YLJEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 336. Staphylo- 
dendron. Tourn; Inft. R*. H. 616. tab. 386. fo call- 
ed of rapuAfl, a Grape, and Sbtyv* a tree, becaufe its 
fruit grows upon trees in clufters.] Bladder-nut 3 in 
French, Nez-Coupcz. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement is roundijb* concave* and coloured* fo 
large as to inclofi the flower* which has five oblong erett 
petals like the empalement* and a pitcher-Jbaped concave 
neclarium at the bottom of the flower* with five oblong 
erect ftyles terminated by Jingle fummits* and a thick ger- 
men divided in three parts fupporting three ftyles* to which 
there are obtufe ftigmas contiguous. The germen afterward 
become two hard almoft globular feeds* included in three-cor- 
nered bladders* joined by a longitudinal feam* with an acute 
point opening within. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&ion of 
Linn&us's fifth clafs, which contains thole plants whole 
flowers have five ftamina and three ftyles. 

The Species are, : 
, Staphyljea {Pinnata) foliis pinnatis. Hort. ! Cliff. 
112. Bladder-nut with winged leaves. Staphy loden- 
dron fylveftre & vulgare. H. L. 'The common wild 
Bladder-nut. . ■ 

Staphyl^ea {T rifoliata) foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 
112. Bladder -nut with trifoliate leaves. S tap teloden- 
dron Virginian um trifoliatum. H. L. Three-leaved 
Virginian Bladder-nut. 

The firft fort grows naturally in woods in feveral parts 
of England, but is cultivated as a flowering Ihrub in 
the nurfery-gardens. This hath feveral fhrubby ftalks 
arifing from the fame root, which grow ten or twelve 
feet high, covered with a fmooth bark, and divide in- 
to feveral branches which are foft and pithy ; they 
are garnimed with winged leaves, compofed of two 
pair of oval lobes terminated by an odd one ; thefe 
differ greatly in fize according to the ftrength and 
vigour of the fhrubs ; fome are more than two inches 
long, and an inch and a half broad, but on old weak 
fhrubs they are much fmaller. They are fmooth, 
entire, and of a light green colour, Handing upon 
pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers come out upon 
long (lender foot-ftalks which hang downward ; thefe 
fpring from the wings of the ftalks near their extre- 
mity. The flowers are difpoied in oblong bunches ; 
they have each five oblong white petals, which expand 
in form of a Rofe •, thefe appear in May, and are 
fucceeded by inflated capfules or bladders compofed 
of three cells, one or two of which have a roundifh, 
fmooth, hard feed, and the other are barren. 
This ihrub makes a variety when intermixed with 
others which flower at the fame feafon, though their 
flowers are not very beautiful. The nuts of this tree 
being hard and fmooth, are ftrung for beads by the 
Roman catholics in fome countries ; and the chil- 
dren of the poor inhabitants eat the nuts, though they 
have a difagreeable taftc. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence it was brought into Europe, where it is 
now become as common in the nurfery-gardens about 
London, as the other fort. This hath a more fubftan- 
tial ftalk than the firft ; the bark of the old branches 
and ftalks is fmooth and of a gray colour, that of the 
young is of a light green and very fmooth 5 the leaves 
are by threes on each foot-ftalk 5 the lobes are oval 
ending in a point, and their edges are fa wed they 
are of different fizes, according to the age and ftrength 
of the plants. The largeft are thiee inches long and 
two broad, but in old plants the leaves are not much 
more than half the fize ; they are fmooth, and of a 
light green colour. The flowers are produced from 
the fide of the branches in longer bunches than thofe 
of the former fort, but their foot-ftalks arc much 
fhorter ; the flowers are of a cleaner white, and their 
petals are fbmewhat larger than thofe of the firft, as 
are alfo the bladder capfules 5 the feeds are larger, and 
ripen better than thofe of the common fort. The 
time of flowering and the ripening of the feeds, is the 
fame with that. 

Both thefe forts are ufually propagated by fuckers 
from the root, which die firft fort fends out in plen- 
ty ; thefe fhould be taken from the old plants in au- 
tumn, and their roots trimmed, then planted in a 
nurfery, in rows at three feet diftance, and one foot 
afunder in the rows ; in this nurfery the plants fhould 
ftand one or two years according to their ftrength, 
and then be tranfplanted to the places where they are 
to remain. 

The plants which are propagated in this manner from 
fuckers, are very fubject to put out fuckers in greater 
plenty from their roots, than thofe which are raifed 
from feeds, or propagated by layers or cuttings, fo 
are not to be cnofen when the other can be had j 
therefore thofe who propagate them for their own ufe, 
fhould prefer the other methods. If they are propa- 
gated by layers, the young branches fhould be laid 
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down in autumn, in the fame manner as is pradifed 
for other trees and fhrubs ; thefe will have put out 
roots the following autumn, when they may be taken 
from the old plants and planted in a nurfery, where 
they may grow one or two years to get ftrength, and 
- then may be removed to the places where they are 
to ftand. > 

When thefe are propagated by cuttings, it fhould be 
the lhoots of the former year, and if they have a fmall 
piece of the two years wood at the bottom, they will 
more certainly fucceed ; for as the young fhoots are 
foft and pithy, fo they are very fubject to rot, when 
they have no part of the old wood to them. They 
fhould be planted in autumn on a fhady border, but 
muft not have too much wet. 

They may alfo be propagated by fowing their feeds 
early in autumn, in beds of light frefti earth,, and 
when the plants are come up, they muft be carefully 
kept clear from weeds, and in very dry weather, if 
they are now and then refrelhed with water, it will 
greatly promote their growth ; in thefe beds they 
may remain until October following, at which time 
they fhould be carefully taken up and planted in a 
nurfery, placing them in rows three feet afunder, and 
the plants one toot diftance in the rows ; and, if the 
the following fpring fhould prove very dry, it will be 
convenient to give them a little water to encourage 
their taking root ; after which they will require no 
farther care but to keep the ground clean from weeds 
in fummer, and every fpring to prune off irregular 
branches, and dig the ground between the rows to 
loofen the earth, that their roots may the more ea- 
fily extend. In this nurfery they may remain two 
years, by which time it will be proper to tranfplant 
them out where they are to remain, either in wilder- 
nels quarters, or in clumps of various trees, where 
they will add to the diverfity. The beft feafon for 
tranfplanting thefe trees is in autumn, with other de- 
ciduous trees. When thefe feeds arc fown in the 
fpring, the plants feldom come up till the following 
year. 

African Bladder-nut. See Royena. 
Laurel -leaved American Bladder - nut. Sec 
Ptelea. 

S T A R-FLOWER. See Ornithoc alum. 
STAR WORT* See Aster. 
STATIC E. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 341. tab. 177. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 348. Thrift, or Sea Pink. 
The Characters are, 

The flowers are collected in a roundi/b bead, having a com- 
mon fcaly empalement ; each flower has a funnel-Jhaped em- 
palement of one leaf. The flowers have five petals* they 
are funnel-Jhaped , the bafe of the petals are narrow* 
their points broad* obtufe* and fpread open •* they have 
five ftamina which are Jhorter than the petals* terminated 
by proftrate fummits •* and a fmall germen fupporting five 
ftyles which ftand apart* 'crowned by acute ftigmas. The 
germen afterward turns to one fmaU roundifh feed inclofed 
in the empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fe&ion of 
Linna^us's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and five ftyles. To 
this genus he has joined the Limonium of Tourne- 
fort. 

The Species are, 

1. Statice (Jrmeria) fcapo fimplici capitulo, foliis li- 
nearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 394. Thrift with Jingle ftalks* 
linear leaves* and flowers in heads. Caryophyllus mon- 
tanus major, flore globofo. C. B. P. 211. Greater 
Mountain Pink with a globular flower. 

2. Statice (Montana) foliis linearibus fubulatis, fqua- 
mis calycinis obtufis. Thrift with linear awl-Jhaped 
leaves* and obtufe fcales to the empalement. Statice mon- 
tana minor. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 341. Smaller Moun- 
tain Thrift. 

3. Statice (Maritima) foliis linearibus planis, fquamis 
calycinis obtufis. Thrift with plain linear leaves* and ob- 
tufe fcales to the empalement. Caryophyllus marinus 
minimus, fiore globofo. H. P. Blaef. The leaft Sea Pink 
with a globular flower . 

The 
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*T he fir ft fort grows naturally on due Alps, and other 
told mountains in fever ai parts of Europe. This has 
a perennial fibrous .root, from which come out many 
narrow fpear-lhaped leaves about four inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the wideft pare •, they are 
fmooth, of a dark green colour, and fit clofe over 
each other at their bafe. The foot-ftalks of the 
flowers rife about a foot high ; they are naked, and 
terminated by one globular head, containing feveral 
fmall, pale, red flowers, which are included in one 
common fcaly empalement ; the lower fcales are 
scute-pointed, and immediately under the flower is 
placed five narrow leaves which afterward fall off". 
TJiis plant flowers in June, and the flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by oblong feeds which arc clofely wrapped 
up in the particular empalement of the flower, and 
ripen in Auguft. There is a variety of this with white 
flowers. 

The fecond fort is alio a native of the Alps, and other 
cold mountains, where it feldom rifes more than two 
inches high, but when it is planted in gardens, it be- 
comes much larger. The roots of this are fibrous 
and perennial ; they divide into heads, which have a 
great number of narrow Grafs- like leaves, which have 
three corners at their bafe, fitting clofe round the 
heads, whofe bafe embrace the items and lie over 
each other. The ftalks are naked, and rife about fix 
inches high, fuftaining on their tops heads of pale 
purpliih flowers, inclofed in one common fcaly em- 
palement, whofe fcales are broad and rounded at their 
points. The flowers appear the latter end of May, 
and if the feafon is not very hot, they will continue 
good part of June. 

There is a variety of this with bright red flowers, 
which is commonly called Scarlet Thrift \ the flowers 
of this make a much better appearance than thofe of 
the other, fo has been much more cultivated in gar- 
dens but neither of the kinds are greatly efteemed 
at pre fern, and therefore feldom feen in any modern 
gardens. 

The third fort grows naturally in fait marines, where 
the fea flows over them frequently, in many parts of 
England, fo is very rarely admitted into gardens. The 
leaves of this fort are very narrow, ihort, and plain - 9 
the ftalks feldom rife more than three or four inches 
high ; the hrads of flowers are fmall, and the flowers 
are of a pale fleih colour, fo make but little appear- 
ance ; it flowers later in the feafon than either of the 
former. 

There was fome years paft another fpecies of this ge- 
nus in the Englilh gardens, which came from Portu- 
gal. This had a thick perennial ftalk which by age 
became fhrubby, and rofe to be a foot and a half in 
height - y the leaves were like thofe of the firft fort, 
but much larger ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers were 
a foot and a half long, naked, and terminated by 
one large globular head of flowers, of a pale red co- 
lour ; but all the plants of this kind which were in 
England, the fevcre froft in the beginning of the year 
1740 deft royed, fince which time I have not feen one 
of them. 

The fecond fort has been planted in gardens, to make 
edging on the fides of borders in the flower-gardens ; 
for which purpofe they were formerly in great efteem, 
but of late they have been very juftly rejected for that 
ufe ; becaufe there was a neceifity of tranfplanting 
thefe edgings every year, otherwife they could not be 
kept within due bounds ; befides, wherever a plant 
failed, which was no extraordinary thing, there always 
appeared a large unfighdy gap ; however, tha' they 
are not in ufe at prefcnt for that purpofe, yet a few 
plants of the firft and fecond fhould have a place in 
iome part of the flower-garden, for variety j eipecially 
the variety with red flowers will grow in aim oft any 
foil or fituation, and their flowers will continue a 
long time in beauty. 

All thefe forts may be propagated by parting their 
roots; the beft time for which is in autumn, that 
they may take root before the froft, which will caufe 
them to flower much ftronger than thofe tranfplanted 
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in thefpring ; and die plants will not be in fo much 
jdangerjof mifcarrying as thofe are, eipecially when 
the fpring happens to prove dry. After thefe plants 
have taken root, they will require no farther care but 
to keep diem clean from weeds, and to transplant 
and part their roots annually, for if they are permitted 
to Hand longer unremoved, they are . very lubject to 
rot and decay, eipecially when they are planted in 
good ground. 

S T ATTJ ES and VASE S contribute very much 
to the embelliihment and magnificence of a garden, 
and extremely advance the natural beauties of it. 
They are made of feveral forms, and different mate- 
rials. The richeft are thofe of caft hrafs, lead gilr, 
and marble ; the ordinary fort are of a common ftone 
or ftucco. 

Among figures are diftinguifhed groups, which con- 
fift at leaft of two figures together in the fame block ; 
figures infulate or detached, that is, thofe that you 
can go quite round, and figures that are fet in niches, 
which are. finilhed on the fore part only. 
There are likewifc bufts, termes, half-length figures, 
figures half as big as the life, and thofe bigger 
than the life, that are called coloflal, either on regu- 
lar pedeftals, or fuch as are more (lender, tapering-, 
and hollowed, not to mention the figures which fomc- 
times adorn cafcades, as alfo bas- relievos, Sec. 
Thefe figures reprefent all the feveral deities, and il- 
luftrious perfons of antiquity, which ihould be placed 
properly in gardens. 

The river gods, as Naiads, Rivers, andTritons, ihould 
be placed in the middle of fountains and bafons. 
The gods of the woods, as Sylvans, Fauns, and Dry- 
ades, in the groves ; facrifices, bacchanals, and chil- 
dren fports, are likewife reprefented in bas-relievo 
upon the vafes and pedeftals, whicli may be adorned 
widi_feftoons, foliage, mouldings, and other orna- 
ments. 

In woods and groves, Sylvanus, god, and Ferona, 
goddefs, of the woods ; Acteon the hunter, who 
chancing to efpy Diana bathing, me transformed him 
into a hart, and he was devoured by his own dogs. 
Alfo, 

Echo, a virgin rejected of her lover, who pined away 
in the woods for grief, where her voice flill remains, 
anfwering the outcries of every complaint. Alfo, 
Philomela, transformed into a nightingale, and Itys, 
into a pheafant. 

Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona, ihould poffefs the Jargeft 
open centers and lawns of a grand defign, elevated 
upon pedeftals, columnal, and other archite&onical 
works, with their immediate iervants. and vailals un- 
derneath ; Jupiter with his Mercury, Mars with 
Fame, and the reft of their attendants. 
Alfo Minerva or Pallas, goddefs of wifdom : with the 
feveral liberal fciences ; the three deftinies, Clotho, 
Lac b efts, and Atropos •, Tell us, the goddefs of earth ; 
Priapus, the god of gardens ; Pytho, the goddefs of 
eloquence ; Vefta, the goddefs of chaftity. 
Neptune, in his chariot, ihould poffefs the center of 
die greateft body of water, whether it be fountain, 
bafon, or whatfoever there is of that kind, and at- 
tended with the Naiades, Tritons, and his other fea 
attendants. 

For canals, bafons, and fifti-ponds, Palaernon, Panif- 
cus, and Oceanus, gods; Dione, Melicerta, Thetis, 
and Marica, fea goddefies ; Salacia, goddefs of the 
water ; Naiades, fairies of the water ; and the firens, 
Paxthenope, Ligia, and Leucofia. 
Flora and Chloris, goddeiTes of flowers, and alfo Ve- 
nus, Daphne, and Rucina, the goddefs of weeding, 
in the flower-garden. 

The Dii minores ought alfo to poffefs the niches. 
Ceres, Pomona, and the Hefperides, iEgle, Arethufa, 
and Heiperethuia, who were three fifters, feigned to 
have an orchard of golden Apples, kept by a dragon, 
which Hercules flew when he took them away, 
Ihould be placed in the orchard : the fauns and fyivans 
fhould be placed in the more remote and rural centers 
and parts of the wood work, 

4 ' Bacchus 
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Bacchus, the god of wine, and Silenus, in vineyards* 

Daphne and Diana, Flora and Venus, ihould have 

their places in the flower-garden. 

iEolus, god of the winds, and the Oreades, fairies of 

the mountains, Ihould be placed on high mounts, 

terrace walks, &c. 

The goddefs Vallenta in vallies. 

Harpocrates and Angerona, the former the god, and 

the latter the goddefs, of filence, and Mercury, the 

god of eloquence, in private cabinets in a wildernefs 

or grove. 

ArUteus, the patron of bees, near an apiary. 
Morpheus and Pan, gods of flieep, Pales, the god- 
defs of fhepherds, and Bubona, the goddefs of oxen, 
in fmall paddocks of flieep in open lawns. But tin- 
lefs thefe ftatues are good, or copies from thofe which 
are fo, there had better be none in gardens, for perfons 
of good tafte cannot bear to fee ordinary ones. 

STELLAT E plants are fuch as have their leaves 
placed at certain knots or intervals of the ftalks in 
form of a ftar: of this tribe are Madder, Goofe- 
grafs, Ladies Bedftraw, &c. 

STERILITY flgnifies barrennefs. 

STEWARTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 75S. 
The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent emp dement of one leaf, cut 
into five oval concave fegments ; it has five large oval 
petals which fpread open, a?td a great number of Jlender 
ftamina which are joined in a cylinder at bottom, which 
are farter than the petals, to which they arc conneclcd at 
their bafe, and are terminated by roundifh proflrate fum- 
wits* with a roundiflo hairy germ en , fupporting five ftyles 
the length of the ftamina, crowned by obtufe ftigmas. The 
germen afterward turns to a five-cornered capfule with 
jive cells, opening with five valves whofe cells are clofed, 
each containing one oval compreffed Jeed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fecYion of 
Linna^us's lixteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have many ftamina connected together 
in a column. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Stewartia {Malacodendron.) Act. Uplal. 1741. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 698. Stewartra. Malacodendron. Mitch. 
The title of this genus was given it in honour of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, whofe great 
knowledge of the fcience of botany is well known 
to all who have have the honour of his lordfhip's ac- 
quaintance. 

This fhrub grows naturally in Virginia, where it 
rifes with ftrong ligneous italks to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, fending out branches on every fide, 
covered with a brown bark, garnifhed with oval 
fpear-fliaped leaves like thofe of the Cherry-tree, 
about two inches and a half long, and one inch and a 
half broad ; they are fa wed on their edges, and are 
pretty much veined, (landing alternately. The flowers 
are produced from the wings of the ftalk; their em- 
palements are of one leaf, cut into five obtufe fegments 
almoft to the bottom. The flower is of one petal (ac- 
cording to Ray and Tournefort,) which is cut into 
five parts almoft to the bottom, but their bale are 
connected together, and fall off united ; the fegments 
are narrow at their bafe, but fpread open, are broad 
and obtufe at their points, and hollowed like a fpoon 
in the middle •, they are white, but one of the feg- 
ments in each flower is ftained with an herbacous yel- 
low colour. In the center of the flower arife five 
ftyles, which are furrounded by a circle of purple 
itamina, terminated by round ifli blue fummits. The 
ftamina are inferted to the bafe of the petals, fo form 
at their bafe one body, being there connected toge- 
ther. It flowers the latter end of May. The fruit of 
this is a conical, dry, ligneous capfule, having five 
fharp angles and five cells, which open at the top with 
live valves, each cell containing one oblong fmooth 

feed. 

This fhrub is at prefent very rare in the Englifli gar- 
dens. The feeds are feldom brought to England, 
and thofe frequently fail, either by their not having 
been properly impregnated, or duly ripened, for I 
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have examined feveral which have been hollow, hav- 
ing only a fliell ; and when the plants come up, they 
are very difficult ro maintain while young ; for if they 
are expofed to too much fun, they will foon be de- 
ftroyed, nor do they thrive when expofed to the open 
air. The only way in which I have feen the young 
plants fucceed was, when they were ibwn under glafies, 
and the furface of the ground between the plants 
covered with Mofs to keep the ground moift, and the 
glafies were conftantly (haded every day when the 
fun was bright. With this management the plants 
feemed in good health, but made little progrefs in 
their growth. 

STOCK G 1 UFLOWER. See Ciieiranthus. 
S T Oi B E. Lin. Gen. Plant. 839. 
The Characters are, 
The flower is compofed of many hermaphrodite florets, 
which are included in one common cmpalement, whofe 
fcales are awljhaped and permanent ; between each fcale 
is jituated one floret, whofe empalement is compofed of 
five narrow acute leaves which are equal and erecl. 
The florets are funnel Jljaped, of one petal, cut into Jive 
points at the brim, fpread open ; tbey have five fhort 
hair -I ike ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits with 
five indentures, and an oblong germen, fupporting a Jlen- 
d:rftyle, crowned by a bifid acute ftigma. The germen after- 
ward beioncs a Jingle feed, crowned with a long feathery 
down, fitting in the common empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth' fection of 
Linnaius's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whole flowers have many partial empalementss 
included in the common one. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Stoebe (sEthiopica.) Mort. Cliff". 360. Sta'be. Helichry- 
foides juniperi crebcrrimis aduncis foliis, floribus in 
ramulorum cymis Vaill. Act. Par. 1710. Baftard Eli- 
chryfum with crooked Juniper leaves, and flowers growing 
at the tops of the branches. 

This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; it is a perennial plant, with a ligneous Italic 
which rifes two or three feet high, fending out (len- 
der branches from the fides, which are garniflied with 
• fliort linear leaves that are for the mod part hooked ; 
they are of a grayifh colour, and placed irregularly 
round the branches ; the flowers are produced in An- 
gle heads at the end of the branches ; they arc of a 
pale yellow colour, and arc compofed of feveral her- 
maphrodite florets, each having a feparate cup, in- 
cluded in one common empalement, whofe fcales lie 
over each other like thofe of fifli. The florets are 
fingle, and peep out between the fcales of the em- 
palement. This plant flowers in Auguft, but feldom 
produces good feeds in England. 
It is propagated by cuttings or flips, which Ihould 
be planted in July upon a bed of foft loam, and co- 
vered clofe down either with a bell or hand-glals, 
fliading then every day from the fun till tfiey have 
taken root then they muft be gradually inured to the 
open air, and afterward taken up, and planted in 
pots, placing them in the fhade till they have taken 
new root ; then they may be placed in a flickered fitu- 
ation with other tender exotic plants, and in autumn 
they muft: be removed into flicker, for they are too 
tender to live through the winter in the open air in 
England. 

STCECH AS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 201, tab. 95. La- 
vendula. Lin. Gen. Plant. 630 [fo called from cer- 
tain ifles in the Mediterranean Sea, belonging to the 
French, where this plant was firft found. In the 
(hops it is called Stcechas Arabic a, not becaufe it 
grows there, but becaufe the Arabian phyficians 
highly commend this herb.] Caffidony, French La- 
vender, or Stickadore; 

The Characters are, 
The flower has an oval permanent empalement of one 
leaf, whofe brim bos fome obfeure indentures ; // is of 
the lip kind with one petal, having a cylindrical tube 
longer than the empalement, whofe brim fpreads open. 
The upper lip is large, bifid, and open ; the under lip is 
cut into three rcundijh almoft equal fegments. It has four 

12 U ftamina 
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jlamina within the tube, which are turned afide, two of 
which are Jhorter than the other 9 terminated by finall 
. fummits, and a quadrifid germen fupporting a jiendcr 
Jlyle the length of the tube, crowned by an obtufe indented 
fligtna. The germen afterward turn to four almoji oval 
feeds which ripen in the cmpalemeut, to which the follow- 
ing notes muft be added : the flowers are ranged in fever a I 
feries, and the f pikes are terminated by tufts of leaves. 
This genus ot plants is ranged in the firit fedtion of 
Linnreus's fourteenth clafs, joining it to Lavendula, 
which contains thole plants whole flowers have two 
long and two fhoi ter ftamina, and the feeds are naked. 
The Species are, 

1. Stoechas {Officinarum) foliis lanceolato-lincaribus, 
ped uncu lis brevioribus. St ax has with fpear-jhaped li- 
near leaves, and Jhor/er foot-ftalks to the flowers. Stce- 
chas purpurea. C. B. P. 216. Purple Stcechas, or com- 
mon French Lavender. 

2. Stoechas {Pedunculitis) foliis lanceolato-linearibus, 
pedunculis longiffimis. Stcechas with Jpear-Jhaped linear 
leaves, and the longefi foot -Jlalks to the flowers. Stcechas 
cauliculis non foliofis. C. B. P. 216. Stcechas with- 
out fcot-jlalks and leaves, 

3. Stoechas {Dentatus) foliis pinnato-dentatis. Stcechas 
with winged indented leaves. Stoechas folio ferrato. 
C. B. P. 216. St&ehas with a fazved leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in- the fouth of France 
and Spain, from whence the tops or heads of flowers 
are imported to England for medicinal ufe: this has 
a low, thick, fhrubby (talk, which rifes about two feet 
high, fending out ligneous branches the whole length, 
which are garnifhed with fpear-fhaped linear leaves 
about an inch long, which are hoary and pointed, of 
a ftrong aromatic feent, and Hand oppofitc on the 
branches at each joint, with fmaller leaves of the 
fame fhape coming out at the fame places. The 
branches are terminated with fcaly fpikes of purple 
flowers about an inch in length the fpikes are four- 
cornered •, the fcales lie over each other like thofe of 
fifh •, out of each fcale peeps one lip flower, whofe 
tube is the length of the fcale, fo the two lips only 
appear; the under is fpread open, and the upper 
(lands erect . The fpike of flowers is terminated by a 
fmall tuft of purple leaves like the Clary of Matthiolus •, 
the flowers appear in May and June, which are fuc- 
ceeded by oval feeds which ripen in Auguft. The whole 
plant has a very ftrong, aromatic, agreeable odour. 
The heads of flowers of this kind are ufed in fomc 
of the capital medicines directed by the College of 
Phyficians, which are commonly brought from the 
fouth of France, where the plants are in great plenty ; 
but, as thefc are fcldom imported, and very little care 
taken in the drying and packing them, they are very 
apt to take a mouldinefs in their paflage, and are not 
near fo good for ufe as thofe which are gathered frefh 
in England, where the plants may be cultivated to 
great advantage. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain. The dif- 
ference between this and the firft confifls in the foot- 
ftalks, which fuftain the fpikes of flowers, being 
three times the length of thofe of the firft, and naked, 
having no leaves. The fpikes of flowers are longer 
and not fo thick, and they have more coloured leaves 
on their tops, which are longer, and of a brighter 
purple colour. Thefe differences are not accidental, 
for I have many years propagated this plant by feeds, 
and have always found them the fame. The flowers, 
feeds, and other parts are the fame. Of both 
thefe there are fome plants which vary in the colour 
of their flowers, fome producing white, and others 
purplifh flowers, but the moft common colour is blue. 
Thefe plants may be cultivated by fowing their feeds 
upon a bed of light dry foil in March, and when 
they come up, they fhould be carefully cleared from 
weeds until they are two inches high, at which time 
they mould be removed ; therefore there muft be a 
Ipot of light dry ground prepared, and laid level, 
which muft be trodden out in beds, into which the 
plants mould be planted at about five or fix inches 
diftance each way, obferving to water and (hade therh 
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until they have taken root, after which they will re- 
quire no further care but to keep them clear from 
weeds the following fummer ; but, if the winter 
lhould prove fevere, it will be proper to cover them 
with mats, Peas-haulm, or fomc other light coverine-, to 
guard them againft the froft, which otherwife would 
be apt to injure them while they are fo young but in 
March, or the beginning of April, the rolbwijjo- 
fpring, they muft be removed into the places where 
they are to remain, obferving if pofiible, to trans- 
plant them in a warm moift fcafon, and not let them 
remain long above ground, for if their roots are dried 
theyvfeldom grow well after. The foil in which thefe 
are planted fhould be a dry warm fand or gravel, and 
the poorer the foil is in which they are planted, the 
better tiiey will endure the cold of the winter, pro- 
vided tile ground be dry ; though indeed the plants 
will thrive better in fummcr upon a rich moift ground, 
but then they will not produce fo many flowers, nor 
will the heads or fpikes have near fo ftrong an aroma- 
tic fcent, as is the cafe with moft forts of aromatic 
plants. 

Thefe plants' may alfo be propagated by planting 
flips or cuttings of any of the kinds in the lpring, ob- 
ferving to refrefh them with water until they have 
taken root, after which they may be managed as hath 
been directed for the feedling plants; but, as thofe 
plants raifed from feeds are much better than thefe, 
it is hardly worth while to propagate them this way, 
efpecially fir.ee their feeds ripen fo well in this country. 
The heads of the firft forts may be gathered for ule, 
when the flowers are in full perfection, and fpread to 
dry in a fhady place, after which they may be put up 
for ufe. 

The third fort grows naturally in Andalufia in Spain, 
and alfo about Murcia ; this has a ligneous Italic 
whieh rifes two or three feet high, furnifhed with 
branches on every fide the whole length, which are 
four-cornered, and garnifhed with leaves placed op- 
pofite by pairs, which are about an inch long,, and 
an eighth of an inch broad, indented regularly on both 
fides almoft to the midrib, in form of winged 
leaves ; they are of a grayifli colour, have a pleaiant 
aromatic odour, and biting warm tafte. The flowers 
are produced in fcaly fpikes at the end of the branches, 
ftanding upon long naked foot-ftalks \ the fpikes are 
four-cornered, hairy, and about an inch long, ter- 
minated by a few purplilh leaves in the like manner 
as the other forts, which inclined me to keep it joined 
to them. It flowers great part of fummer, but the 
feeds very rarely ripen in England. 
As this plant feldom produces feeds in England, it 
is propagated by flips or cuttings, which, it planted 
in April, and treated in the fame way as thofe of the 
two other forts, will take root very freely -, but thefe 
plants, when rooted, muft be planted in pots, that 
they may be fheltered from fevere froft in winter, be- 
caufe they are too tender to live in the open air 
through the winter in England, efpecially while they 
are young i but when they have obtained ftrength, 
fome of them may be turned out of the pots, and 
planted in a warm fituation, upon a dry rubbifhy foil, 
where they will be ftinted from growing too vigoroufly, 
fo will endure the cold much better than if they were 
growing in better ground. 
TONKCROP. Sec Sedum. 
T O N E C R O P-T REE. See Chemopodivm. 
T O V E S are contrivances for the preferving fuch 
tender exotic plants, which will not live in thefe nor- 
thern countries without artificial warmth in winter. 
Thefc are built in different methods, according to 
the ingenuity of the arrift, or the different purpofes 
for which they are intended, but in England they are 
at prefent reducible to two or three. 
The firft is called a dry Stove, being fo contrived, 
that the flues, through which the fmoke paffes, are 
either carried under the pavement of the floor, or clfe 
are erected in the back part of the houl* - over each 
other, and are returned fix or eight times the whole 

length of the Stove, according to the height. In 

thefe 
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thefe Stoves the plants are placed on (helves of boards 
laid on a feafFold, riling above each other like the 
feats in a theatre, for the greater advantage of their 
ftanding in fight, and enjoying an equal fhare of 
\\ahz and air. In thefe Stoves are commonly placed 
the tender forts of Aloes, Cereufes, Euphorbiums, 
Tithymals, and other fucculent plants, which are im- 
patient of moifture in winter, and therefore require 
for the moft part to be kept in a feparate Stove, and 
not placed among trees or herbaceous plants, which 
perfpire freely, and thereby often caufe a damp air in 
the houfe, which is imbibed by the fucculent plants 
to their no fmall prejudice. Thefe Stoves may be re- 
gulated by a thermometer fo as not to over-heat them, 
nor let the plants fuller by cold in order to which, 
all i'uch plants as require nearly the fame degree of 
heat, fhould be placed by themfelves. in a feparate 
houfe, for if in the fame Stove there are plants placed 
of many different countries, which require 'as many 
different heats, by making the houfe warm enough 
for ionic plants, others, by having too much hear, 
are drawn and fpoiled. 

The other fort of Stoves are commonly called bark 
Stoves, to diftinguifh them from the dry Stoves 
already mentioned. Thefe have a large pit, nearly the 
length of the houfe, three feet deep, and fix or feven 
feet wide, according to the breadth of the houfe, 
which pit is filled with frefh tanners bark to make a 
hot-bed, and in this bed the pots of the moft tender 
exotic trees and herbaceous plants are plunged. 
The heat of this bed being moderate, the roots of 
the plants are always kept in action, and the moifture 
detained by the bark, keeps the fibres of their roots 
in a ductile ftate, which in the dry Stove, where they 
are placed on fhelves, are fubject to dry too fail, to 
the great injury of the plants. In thefe Stoves, if 
they are rightly contrived, may be preferved the moft 
tender exotic trees and plants, which, before the 
life of the bark was introduced, were thought impofii- 
ble to be kept in England j but, as there is fome fkill 
required in the ftructure of both thefe Stoves, I (hall 
not only defcribe them as intelligibly as poffible, but 
alio annex plans of both Stoves hereto, by which it 
is hoped every curious perfon will be capable of di- 
recting his workmen in their ftructure. 
The dimenfion of thefe Stoves fhould be propor- 
tioned to the number of plants intended to be pre- 
ferved, or the particular fancy of the owner, but 
their length fhould norexceed forty feet for one fire- 
place ; but where there are two fires it will be proper 
to make a partition of glafs in the middle, and to 
have two tan-pits, that there may be two different 
degrees of heat for plants from different countries 
(for the reafons before given in the account of dry 
Stoves •,) and were I to erect a range of Stoves, they 
fhould be all built in one, and only divided with glafs 
partitions, at leaft the half way toward the front, 
which will be of great advantage to the plants, be- 
caufe they may have the air in each divifion fhifted 
by Qiding the glafies of the partitions, or by opening 
the glafs door which fhould be made between each di- 
vifion, for the more eafy pafiage from one to the other. 
Thefe Stoves fhould Be railed above the level of 
the ground, in proportion to the drynefs of the place, 
for if they are built on a moift fituation, the whole 
fhould be placed upon the top of the ground, fo that 
the brick-work in front muft be raifed three feet 
above the furface, which is the depth of the bark-bed, 
whereby none of the bark will be in danger of lying 
in water j but if the foil be dry, the brick- work in front 
need not be more than one foot above ground, and 
the pit may be funk two feet below the furface. Upon 
the top of this brick-work in front muft be laid the 
plate of timber, into which the wood- work of the frame 
is to be mortifed ; this fhould be of found Oak felled 
in winter, without lap, the dimenfion one foot wide, 
and fix inches deep, and the upright timbers in front 
muft be placed four feet afunder, or fome what more, 
which is the proportion of the width of the glafs doors 
or fafhes ; thefe fhould be about fix feet and a half, 
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or feven feet long, and placed upright ; their dimen** 
lion fhould be nine inches by fix, of yellow Fir ; but 
from the top of thefe fhould be Hoping glafies, which 
lhould reach within three feet of the back of the 
ftove, where there fhould be a ftrong crown-piece 
of timber plated, in which there fhould be a groove 
made for the glafies to Aide into * the dimenfion of 
the Hoping timbers fhould be ten inches by nine of 
yellow Fir, and the crown-plate one foot by nine or 
ten inches of the fame timber. The wall in the back 
part of the Stove fhould be at leaft thirteen inches 
thick, but eighteen or twenty-two inches, which is 
two bricks and a half, will be better, for the greater 
thicknefs there is in the back wall, the more heat 
will be thrown to the front, whereby the air of the 
Stove will be better warmed, and the building will be 
fo much ftrongcr ; for to this back wall the flues, 
through which the fmoke is to pafs, muft be joined. 
This back wall fhould be carried up about fix teen or 
twenty feet high, or more for tall Stoves, that they 
may be of a proper height to fupport the timbers of 
the back roof, which covers the fhed behind the Stove. 
Tne roof is fattened into the crown-piece before-men- 
tioned, which in tall Stoves fhould be about thirty 
feet above the furface of the tan-bed, which will give 
a fufEcient declivity to the floping glaffes to carry off 
the wet, and be of a reafonable height for containing 
many tall planes. The back roof may be flated, co- 
vered with lead, or tiled, according to the fancy of 
the owner j but the manner of the outfide building 
is better exprefied by the annexed plan, than is pofll- 
ble to be defcribed in words. 

In the front of the houfe, before the tan-bed, there 
fhould be a walk, about two feet wide, for the conve- 
niency of walking •, next to which the bark-pit muft 
be placed, which fhould be in width proportionable 
to the breadth of the houfe. If the houfe is fourteen 
feet wide, which is a due proportion, the pit may 
be eight feet wide, and behind the pit fhould be a 
walk two feet wide, to pafs, in order to water the 
plants, &c. then there will be two feet left next the 
back wall to erect the flues, which muft be all raifed 
above the level of the bark-bed. Thefe flues ought 
to be one foot wide in the clear, that they may not be 
too foon flopped with the foot, as alfo for the more 
conveniently cleaning them ; the lower flue, into 
which the fmoke firft enters from the fire, fhould be 
two feet deep in the clear ; this fhould be covered 
with broad tiles, which fhould be a foot and a half 
fquarc, or one foot by a foot and a half long, that 
they may be wide enough to extend over the 
wall in front of the flues, and to take fufficient hold 
of the back wall ; over this the fecond flue muft 
be returned back again, which may be twenty inches 
deep, and covered on the top as before ; and fo in 
like manner the flues may be returned over each 
other fix or eight times, that the heat may be fpent 
before the fmoke pafles off. The thicknefs of the 
wall in front of thefe flues need not be more than 
four inches, or three will do very well if they are 
carefully carried up, but it muft be well jointed with 
mortar, and pargitered within fide to prevent the 
fmoke from getting into the houfe : the outfide lhould 
be faced with mortar, and covered with a coarfe cloth, 
to keep the mortar from cracking, as is practilbd in 
fctting up coppers. If this be carefully done, there 
will be no danger* of the fmoke entering the houfe, 
which cannot be too carefully guarded again ft, for 
there is nothing more injurious to plants than fmoke, 
which will caule them to drop their leaves, and, if it 
continue long in the houfe, will entirely deftroythem. 
The fire-place muft be made at one end, where there 
is but one *, but, if the Stove is fo long as to require 
two, they fhould be placed at each end of the fhed, 
which muft be made the length of the Stove, that the 
fires and the back of the flues may not fuffer from 
the outer air ; for it will be impofliblc to make the 
fires bum equally, where the wind has full ingrefs to 
it, and it will be trouble fome to attend the fire in wet 
weather, where it is expofed to the rain. 

Th c 
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The contrivance -of the furnace mud be according , to 
the fuel which is defigned to burn, but as turf is the 
beft. firing for Stoves, where it can be had cheap,, ma- 
ny prefer it, becaufe it lalts longer than any other 
fore of fuel, and fo requires lefs attendance, I fhall 
defcribe a proper fort of furnace for that purpofe. 
The whole of this furnace fhould be erected within 
the houfe, ,which will be a great addition to the heat, 
and the front-wall on the outfide of the fire-place, 
next the (lied, fhould be three bricks thick, the better 
to prevent the heat from coming out that way. The 
door of the furnace, at which the fuel is put in, muft 
be as fmall as conveniently may be to admit of the 
fuel ; and this door ihould be placed near the up- 
per part of the furnace, and made to fhut as clofe as 
poflible, fo that there may be but little of the heat 
pafs off through it. This furnace fhould be about 
twenty inches deep, and fixteen inches fquare at bot- 
tom, but may be floped off on every fide, fb as to be 
two feet fquare at the top, and under this furnace 
fhould be a place for the afhes to fall into, which 
Ihould be about a foot deep, and as wide at the bot- 
tom of the furnace; this fliould alfohave an iron door 
to fhut as clofe as poflible, but j uft over the afh hole, 
above the bars which fupport the fuel, fhould be a 
fquare hole about four or fix inches wide to let in air 
to make the fire burn : this muft alfo have an iron 
frame, and a door to fhut clofe when the fire is per- 
fectly lighted, which will make the fuel laft longer, 
and the heat will be more moderate. 
The top of this furnace fhould be nearly equal to 
the top of the bark-bed, that the loweft flue may be 
above the fire, fo that there may be a greater draught 
for the fmokc, and the furnace fliould be arched over 
with bricks. The beft materials for this purpofe are 
what the bricklayers call Windfor bricks, which fhould 
be laid in loam of the fame kind as the bricks are made 
with, which, when burnt by the fire, will cement the 
whole together, and become like one brick ; but you 
fhould be very careful, wherever the fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the bark-bed, for the heat of the 
fire will, by its long continuance, dry the bark, fo 
that it will lofe its virtue, and be in danger of taking 
fire ; to prevent which, it will be the beft method to 
continue a hollow, between the brick-work of the 
fire and that of the pit, about four or five inches wide, 
which will effectually prevent any damage arifing 
from the heat of the fire ; nor fliould there be any 
wood-work placed near the flues, or the fire-place, 
becaufe the continual heat of the Stove may in time 
dry it fo much as ro caufe it to take fire, which 
fliould be very carefully guarded againft. 
The entrance into this Stove fhould be cither from a 
green -houfe, the dry Stove, or elfe through the fhed 
where the fire is made, becaufe in cold weather the 
front-glafles mnft i.ot be opened. The in fide of the 
houfe Ihould be clean and white-waflied, becaufe the 
whiter the back part tif the houfe is, the better it will 
reflect the light, which is of great confequence to 
plants, efpccially in winter, when the Stove is obliged 
to be fhut up clofe. 

Over the top Aiding- glafles there fhould be either 
wooden jhutters, or tarpaulins fixed in frames to co- 
ver them in bad weather, to prevent the wet from 
getting through the glaffes, and to fecure them from 
being broken by ftorms of hail, and thefe outer co- 
verings will be very ferviceable to keep out the froft ; 
and if in very fevere cold there is a tarpaulin hung be- 
fore the upright glaffes in the front, it will be of great 
fervice to the Stove, for then much lefs fire will pre- 
ferve a heat i n the hou fe. 

In the warmeft of thefe houfes or di virions fhould be 
placed the moft tender exotic trees and plants, a lift of 
which folio we th : 
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Acajou, or Cafhewv 
Ahouai, 
Allegator Pear, 
Allfpice, or Pimento, 
A rro w-root, 



Bananas, 

Baftard Cedar of Barba- 
does, 

Baftard JLocuft of Barba 
does, 



Bully-tree, 

Button-wood of Barba- 

does, 
Cabbage- tree, 
Cocoa-tree, 
Calabalh-tree, 
Caflada, 
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Logwood, 
Macaw-tree, 
Mamee-tree, 
Manchineel-tree, 

Mimofa, or Senfidve 

Plants, 
Nickar-tree, or Bon due. 



Cherry-tree of Barbadoes, Palm-trees, of feveral forts, 
Cocoa-nut-tree, Papaw-tree^ 
Cortex Winteranus, Plantain-tree, 
Cuftard-apple, Plum-tree of Jamaica, 

Date-tree, Hog-plum, 
Dumb Cane, Sapotilla-tree, 
Fiddle-wood, Santa Maria, 

Fig-tree, the arched In- Sour Sop, 

dian, Sugar-Apple, 
Flower-fence of Barba- Sweet Sop, 

does, Tamarind-tree, 
Fuftic-tree, Tulip-flower, or White- 

Ginger, wood. 
Guaiacum, 

Thefe with moft other forts of trees, fhrubs, and her- 
baceous plants, which are natives of very warm 
countries, fliould be plunged in the bark-bed for the 
reafons already afiigned, and over the flues may be a 
conveniency made to fet the Melon Thiftle, the ten- 
der forts of Cereufes, and Euphorbiums, with other 
very tender fucculent plants, which require to be kept 
dry in winter. 

As in this Stove are placed the plants of the hotted 
parts of the Eaft and Weft-Indies, the heat fliould be 
kept up equal to that marked Ananaupon the botani- 
cal thermometers, and fliould never be fuffered to be 
above eight or ten degrees cooler at moft 5 nor Ihould 
the fpirit be raifed above ten degrees higher in the 
thermometer during the winter feafon, bojh which 
extremes will-.be equally injurious to the plants. 
But in order to judge more exactly of the temper of 
the air in the Stove, the thermometer fliould be hung 
at a good diftance from the fire 5 nor fliould the tube 
be expofed to the fun, but, on the contrary, as much 
in fhade as poflible ; becaufe, whenever the fun fhincs 
upon the ball of the thermometer but one fingle 
hour, it will raife the liquor in the tube confiderably, 
when perhaps the air of the houfe is not near fo 
warm, which many times deceives thofe who are not 
aware of this. 

In the management of the plants placed in the bark- 
bed, there muft be a particular regard had to the tem- 
per of the bark, and the air of the houfe, that neither 
be too violent; as alfo to water them frequently, but 
fparirigly in cold weather, becaufe when they are in 
continual warmth, which will caufe them to perfpire 
freely, if they have not a proper fupply to anfwer 
their difcharge, their leaves will decay, and foon fall 
off. As to the farther directions concerning the cul- 
ture of the particular plants, the reader is defired to 
turn to their feveral articles, where they are diftinctly 
treated of. 

The other fort of Stove, which is commonly called 
the dry Stove, as was before faid, may be either built 
with upright and floping glaffes at the top, in the fame 
manner, and after the fame model of the bark 
Stove, which is the moft convenient; or elfe the 
front glaffes, which fhould run from the floor of 
the cieling, may be laid floping, to an angle of 
45 degrees, the better to admit the rays bf the 
fun in fpring and autumn, when the fun declines. 
The latter method has been chiefly followed by moft 
perfons who have "built thefe forts -of Stoves, but where 
I have had the contrivance of Stoves of this kind, I 
have always built them after the model of the bark 
Stove, with upright glafles in front, and floping glafles 
over them, becaufe this will more eafily admit the fun 
at all the different feafbns ; for in fummer, when the 
fun is high, the top glafles will admit the rays to fliine 
almoft all over the houfe, and in winter, when the 
fun is low, the front glafles will admit its rays 
whereas, when the glafles are laid to any declivity in 

one direction, the rays of the fun 'will not fall directly 

thereon 
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thereon above a fortnight in autumn, and about the i 
fame time in fpring, and during the other parts of 
the year they will fall obliquely thereon ; and in fum- I 
mer, when the fun is high, the rays will not reach 
above five or fix feet from the glaffes, for the proof 
of this fee the article Sun. Befides, the plants placed 
toward the back, part of the houfe, will not thrive in 
the fummer feafon for want of air ; whereas \vhen 
there are floping glaffes at the top, which run within 
four feet of the back of the houfe, thefe, by being 
drawn down in hot weather, will let in perpendicular 
air to all the plants ; and of how much fervice this is 
to all forts of plants, every one who has had oppor- 
tunity of obferving the growth of plants in a Stove, 
will eafily judge ; for when plants are placed under 
cover of a cieling, they always turn themlclves toward 
the air and light, and thereby grow crooked ; and if 
in order to prefer ve them ftrait, they are turned every 
week, they will neverthelcfs grow weak, and look 
pale and fickly for which reaibns, I am fure, who- 
ever has made trial of both forts of Stoves, will rea- 
dily join with me to recommend the model of the 
bark Stove for every purpofc. 

As to the farther contrivance of this Stove, it will be 
neceflary to obferve the temper of the place, whether 
the fituation be dry or wet ; if it be dry, then the 
floor need not be raifed above two feet above the le- 
vel of the ground ; but if it be wet, it will be proper 
to raife it three feet, efpecially if thefe flues arc to 
be carried under the floor; for when they are erected 
clofe upon the furface of the ground, thefe will raife 
a damp, which will prevent the flues drawing fo well 
as when they are more elevated. The furnace of this 
Stove muft be placed at one end of the houfe, ac- 
cording to the directions before "given. This muft be 
made according to the fuel intended to burn, which, 
if for coals or wood, may be made according to the 
common method for coppers, but only much larger* 
becaufe, as the fire is to be continued in the night 
chiefly, if there is not room to contain a proper quan- 
tity of fuel, it will occafion a great deal of trouble 
in attending upon the Pre in the night, which fhould 
be avoided as much as poflible ; becaufe, whenever the 
trouble is made very great or difficult, and the pcr- 
fon who is intruded with the care of it, has not a 
very great affection for the tiling, and is withal not 
very careful, there will be great hazard of the fire 
being neglected, which in a little time may be of 
dangerous confequence to the plants ; but, if the 
fuel intended be turf, then the contrivance of the 
furnace may be the fame as for the bark Stove already 
mentioned. The flues of this Stove, if they are car- 
ried under the pavement, may be turned after the fol- 
lowing manner, 



which will caufe them to draw better than if ftrait, and 
by this method of difpofing them, they may be fo much 
turned as to reach almoft from the back to the front 
of the houfe. 

The depth of them fhould not be lefs than eighteen 
inches, and the width nearly equal, which will pre- 
vent their being choaked up with foot, as is often the 
cafe when the flues are made too fmall. The fpaces 
between the flues fhould be filled up either with dry 
brick rubbifh, lime, or fand, from which there will 
little moifture arife ; and the flues fhould be clofely 
plaiftered with loam both within and without, and the 
upper part of them covered with a coarfe cloth under 
the floor, to prevent the fmoke from getting into the 
houfe. 

When the flue is carried from the furnace to the end 
of the houle, it may be returned in the back above 
the floor twice in ftrait lines, which may be contrived 
to appear like a ftcp or two, by which means the 
fmoke will be continued in the houfe until all its heat 
is fpent, which will conicquently warm the air of the 
houfe the better 9 and the chimneys, through which 
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the fmoke is to pafs off, may be either at both ends, 
or in the middle, carried up in the diicknefs of the 
brick work of the flues, fo as not to appear in fight 
in the houfe. The flues fhould be firlt covered with 
broad tiles fixteen inches long, and then a bed of 
fand laid over them about two inches thick, upon 
which the other tiles fhould be laid to correfpond with 
the reft of the floor. This thicknefs of cover will be 
full enough to prevent the too fudden rife pf the heat 
from the flues. 

But if the furnace is placed under the floor, the thick- 
nefs of fand between the brick arch which covers it 
and the floor, fhould not be lefs than four or fix inches, 
fo that the bottom of the furnace fhould be funk the 
lower*, and if from the fire-place to the end of the 
houfe, the flues are laid a little rifing, it will caufe 
them to draw the better ; but this rife muft be allow- 
ed in the placing them lower under the floor next the 
fire, becaufe the floor muft be laid perfectly level, 
otherwife it will appear unflghtly. 

In this Stove there fhould be a ftand or 
fcaffold erected for placing fhelves above 
each other, in the manner annexed, that 
the plants may be difpofed above each 
other, fo as to make a handfome appearance in the 
houfe ' 9 but thefe (helves fhould be made moveable, 
fo as to be raifed or funk, according to the various 
heights of the plants, otherwife it will be very trou- 
blefome to raife or fink every particular plant accord- 
ing to their heights, or every year as they advance in 
their growth. 

In placing the feet of this ftand you muft be careful 
not to fet them too near the fire, nor directly upon 
the top of the flue, efpecially that end next the fire, 
left by the conftant heat of the tiles the wood fhould 
take fire, which cannot be too much guarded againft ; 
fince fuch an accident would go near to deftroy all the 
plants, if the houfe efcaped being burnt. This ftand 
or fcaffold fhould be placed in the middle of the houfe, 
leaving a paffage about two feet and a half in the 
front, and another of the fame width in the back, for 
the more conveniently pafling round the plants to wa- 
ter them, and that the air may freely circulate about 
them. In difpofing the plants, the talleft ihould be 
placed backward, and the fmalleft in front, fo that 
there will not be occafion for more than five or fix 
fhclvcs in height at moft ; but the fcaffold fhould 
be fo contrived, that there may be two fhelves in 
breadth laid upon every rife whenever there may be 
occafion for it, which will fave a deal of trouble in 
difpofing of the plants. 

In the erection of thefe Stoves, it will be of great fer- 
vice to join them all together with only glafs partitions 
between them, as was before obferved : and where 
feveral of thefe Stoves and green- houfes are required 
in one garden, then it will be very proper to have the 
green-houfe in the middle, and the Stoves at each end, 
either in the manner directed in the plan of the green- 
houfe exhibited in that article, or carried on in one 
ftrait front. 

By this contrivance in the flructure of thefe houfes, a 
perfon may pals from one to the other of them, 
without going into the open air; which, befides the 
plcafure to the owner, is alio of great ufe, becaufe 
there will be no occafion of making a back-way into 
each of them, which otherwife muft be, fince the 
front glafTes of the Stove fhould not be opened in cold 
weather, if it can poflibly be avoided on any account, 
otherwife the cold air rufliing in, will greatly prejudice 
the very tender plants. 

But befides the Stoves here defcribed, and the green- 
houfe, it will be very neceflary to have a glafs-cafc or 
two, wherever there arc great collection of plants. 
Thefe maybe built exactly in the manner already de- 
fcribed for the Stoves, with upright glafies in front, 
and floping glafles over the top of them, which 
fhould run within four feet of the back of the houfe. 
The height, depth, and other dimenfions, fhould be 
conformable to that of the Stoves, which will make a 
regularity in the building. Thefe -may be placed at 
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the end of the range on each hand beyond the Stoves ; 
and if there be a flue carried along round each of 
" thefe, with an oven to make a fire in very cold wea- 
ther, it will fave a great deal of labour, and prevent 
the fr oft from ever entering the houfe, be the winter 
ever fo fevere ; but the upper gl a fifes of thefe houfes 
fhpuld have either fli utters of wood, or tarpaulins in 
frames to cover them in frofty weather ; and if there 
is a contrivance to cover the upright glafles in froft, 
either with mats, Ihutters, or tarpaulins, it will be of 
great ufe in winter, otherwife the flue muft be ufed when 
the froft comes on, which (hould only be done upon 
extraordinary occafions becaufe the defign of thefe 
houfes is, to keep fuch plants as require only to be 
preferved from froft, and need no additional warmth ; 
but at the lame time, require more air than can con- 
veniently be given them in a green-houfe. In one of 
thefe houfes may be placed all the forts of Ficoides, 
African Seclums, Cotyledons, and other fucculent 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope. * In the other 
may be placed the feveral kinds of Arftotis, Ofteo- 
fpermum, Royena, Lotus, and other woody or her- 
baceous plants from the fame country, or any other 
in the fame latitude. 

Thus by contriving the green-houfe in the middle, 
and one Stove and a glais-cafe at each end, there 
will be a conveniency to keep plants from all the dif- 
ferent parts of the world, which can be no otherwife 
maintained but by placing them in different degrees 
of heat, according to the places of their native growth. 
The Stoves before defcribed are fuch as are ufually 
built to maintain exotic plant, which will not live in 
England, unlefs they enjoy a temperature of air, ap- 
proaching to that of the feveral countries from whence 
they are brought ; therefore, whoever is inclinable to 
prelerve a large collection of plants from different 
countries, muft contrive to have two or three of thefe 
. Stoves, each of which (hould be kept in a different 
temperature of warmth ; and the plants Ihould be al-. 
fo adapted to the feveral degrees of heat, as they (hall 
require to preferve them •, but for the better informa- 
tion of thofe perfons who arc not converfant in this 
buftnefs, there is a lift of plants added by way of ap- 
pendix to this ; in which the plants are ranged accord- 
ing to the different degrees of heat which they re- 
quire to be preferved in this country, to which the 
reader is defired to turn for his further information : 
and as the far greatcft number of Stoves which have 
been erected in England, are defigned for the culture 
of the Ananas only, fo I fhall add a defcription and 
plans of two forts of Stoves, of the lead expence in 
building for this purpofe ; fo that whoever is inclina- 
ble to erect a Stove for ripening of the Ananas, may, 
by attending to the plans and defcriptions, direct the 
building and contriving fuchStoves as they are defirous 
to have, or according to the number of fruit propofed 
to be ripened annually. 

The firft fort of Stove is that which is defigned for 
the plants, which produce the fruit the fame year ; 
for as the plants do not generally fruit until the fecond 
year from their being taken from the old plants, 
whether they are fuckers from the fide of the plants 
or crowns taken from the fruit, if they fruit the fuc- 
ceeding year, the fruit will be frnall •, therefore when 
they are properly managed, they will not produce 
their fruit until the fecond year, by which time 
they will have obtained ftrength to produce large 
fruit, in which their greatcft: value con fids for al- 
though there are feveral varieties of this fruit, which 
differ in degrees of goodnefs, as in molt other fruits, 
yet they may all of them be improved in their fize, 
without dim in idling of their excellence in tafte ; tho* 
I know there are fame perfons of a contrary opinion, 
and who believe that the frnall fruit are always better 
flavoured than the large •, but from long experience I 
can affert, that the larger and better nou rimed this 
fruit is, the higher will be its flavour, fuppoling the 
forts are the fame ; therefore every pcrfon who culti 
vates diis fruit, (hould endeavour to have it improv- 
ed to the greatcft perfection j in order to which it will | 
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be proper to have a frnall Stove, m which the youn* 
plants may be placed to bring them forward for fruit- 
ing, and the following autumn they fhould be remov- 
ed into the larger Stove for ripening : but I fhall re- 
turn to the defcription of the larger Stove. The 
length of this muft be proportionable to the quantity 
of fruit defired in one feafon, for as to their width, 
that ihould not be much varied ; the tan-bed fliould 
never be narrower than fix, nor mould it be more than 
feven feet wide ; for when it is more, there will be 
difficuly in reaching thofe plants whicli are in the mid- 
dle of the bed, to water or clean them ; and if there 
is room enough on each fide of the bed for a walk a 
foot and a half broad, it will be fuffictene for perfons 
to water and do every thing which is necefiary to the 
plants ; and as thefe places are not defigned for walk- 
ing in, fo it is to no purpofe to have broad walks, 
which will take up too much fpace ; and the fires 
muft be larger, in proportion to the fpace of the houfe, 
otherwife the air cannot be kept in a proper tempera- 
ture of warmth. If the Stove is made thirty-fix feet 
long in the clear, then the tan-bed may be thirty-three 
feet long, and a walk left at each end a foot and a 
half wide, which will be fufiicient to walk round the 
bed to water and attend the plants ; and fuch a tan- 
bed will contain eighty fruiting plants very well if the 
bed is feven feet wide, and this ftovc may be very 
well warmed with one fire ; but if the Stove is buile 
much larger, there muft be two fire-places contrived* 
one at each end, otherwife the air of the houfe cannot 
be kept in a proper temperature of heat. The quan- 
tity of fuel which will be wanting for a Stove of thir- 
ty-fix feet long in the clear, is about three chaldron 
and a half of coals, or in fuch proportion for any 
other fort of fuel ; when coals can be had reafonable, 
it is the beft kind of fuel ; and the pit or Scotch coal 
is preferable to the Newcaftlc coal, becaufe the latter 
is very fubject to melt or run into clinkers when the 
oven is very hot, which the pit coal never does, but 
always burns away with a white afh, making but little 
foot ; fo that the flues will not require to be fo often 
cleaned, as when the other coal is ufed. The next 
beft fuel for Stoves is peat, where it can be procured 
good, but the fcent of this fuel is difagreeable to ma- , 
ny people. There are fome perfons who burn wood 
in their Stoves, but this fuel requires much greater 
attendance than any other, therefore is not very 
proper for this purpofe ; but in the building of the 
Stoves, the ovens muft be contrived for the fort of fuel 
which is to be ufed in them ; but thefe will be after- 
ward defcribed, and the places where they (hould be 
fituated, are delineated in the plan. 
The Stoves defigned for ripening the fruit of the 
Ananas mould have upright glafies in their front, 
which fhould be high enough to admit a pcrfon to 
walk upright under them on the walk in the front 
of the houfe or where this cannot be admitted, the 
front walk may be funk one foot lower than that on 
the back of the tan-bed, fo that the furface of the 
bed will be a foot above the walk, which will be rather 
an advantage, as the plants will be fo much nearer 
the glafs ; and a perfon may with great eafe water and 
attend the plants when they are thus raifed above the 
walk ; therefore, when a Stove is fo fituated, as that 
the raifing of it high above ground might be attend- 
ed with inconvenience, the walks quite round the tan- 
bed may be funk a foot or eighteen inches below the 
top of the bed, which will admit of ihe Stove being 
built fo much lower ; for if there is height for a perfon 
to walk under the glafles, it will be as much as is re- 
quired ; but as the flues, when returned four, times 
again ft the back wall will rife near feven feet, fo the 
bottom of the lower flue fhould be on the fame level 
with the walk, to admit room enough for the whole 
under the roof. Over the upright glafies there mult 
be a range of floping glafles, which muft run to join 
the roof, which Ihould come fo far from the back 
wall as to cover the flues, and the walk behind the 
tan-pit ; for if the floping glafles are of length fuffi- 
cient to reach nearly over the bed, the plants will re- 
quire 
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quire no more light ; therefore thefe glaffes fhould 
not be longer than is abfolutely neceflary, which will 
render them more manageable j but the annexed plan 
will render this more intelligible, than any written de- 
fcription can do. 

The other fort of Stove, which is defigned for raifing 
of young plants until they are of a proper fize to 
producerruit, need not be built fb high as the former, 
therefore there will not be wanting any upright glafles 
in the front ; but the frames may be made in one 
flope, as in the annexed plan : indeed of late years, 
many perfons have made tan-beds with two flues run- 
ning through the back wall to warm the air in win- 
ter j and thefe beds have been covered with glafles, 
made in the fame manner as thole for common hot- 
beds, but larger thefe were contrived to fave expence, 
and have in many places anfwered the intention, but 
to thefe there are feveral objections, j;. That of hav- 
ing no paflage into them, fo that the glafles muft be 
taken off when the plants want water, &c. 2. The 
damps very often rile in the winter feafon, when the 
glafles are clofely Ihut, which often prove very in- 
jurious to the plants. 3. There is danger of the tan 
taking fire, where there is not great care taken that 
it doth not lie near the flues •, fo that although the 
fmall Stoves here propofed require more expence in 
their building, yet, being greatly preferable to thole 
pits, and the after expence being the fame, they will 
be found fo much more convenient as to render them 
more general where this fruit is cultivated. 
Where there is no danger of the wet fettling about the 
tan in winter, the bark-pit may be funk two feet deep 
in the ground, and raifed one foot above the furfacc ; 
the only walk which is neceflary in thefe Stoves, is that 
on the back of the tan-bed, which may be oh the level 
with the furface of the ground, fo that the tan-bed 
will be more than one foot above the walk ; and the 
flues beginning from the level of the walk, there will 
be room to return them three times, which will warm 
the air much more with the fame fire than when they 
are carried but twice the length of the Stove. 
But in wet land the tan-bed fhould be wholly raifed 
above the level of the ground, in order to preferve the 
tan from being chilled by moifhire •, and in fuch 
places the walk on the back fhould be raifed near two 
feet above the level of the ground, becaufe the tan- 
bed fhould not rife much more than one foot above 
the walk ; for if it is higher, it will be more difficult 
to reach the plants when they require water ; the brick 
wall of the pit, on the fide next the walk, need not be 
more than four inches thick, fo far as rifes above the 
walk, but below that it fhould be nine inches thick ; 
the reafon for reducing the wall above, is to gain 
room for the walk, which would otherwifc be too much 
contracted ; and if there is a kirb of Oak laid on the 
top of the four inch wall, it will fecure the bricks 
from being difplaced, and lufficiently ftrengthen the 
wall, which being but one foot above the walk, 
will not be in any danger of falling; and on this kirb 
there maybe two or three upright iron bars fixed with 
claws, to fupport the crown-piece of timber, which 
will fecure it irom hanging in the middle, which in 
a great length is very often the cafe, where there 
are no fup ports placed under it : there may be more 
or lefs of thefe bars, according to the length of the 
Stove ; but if they are about ten feet afunder, it 
will be near enough. If thefe iron bars are one inch 
fquare, they will be ftrong enough to anfwer the 
defign. 

But as it is hoped that the annexed plan of this fmall 
Stove will convey a clear idea of the whole contri- 
vance, this will render it unneceflary to add any far- 
ther defcription here. 

An Explanation of the Plate which reprefents the two 
forts of frames with oiled paper for covering of 
Melons. 

■ 

The firft of thefe frames is contrived like the covers 
of waggons ; it has a frame of wood at the bafe, to 
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which are fattened broad hoops which ate bent over 
circularly, as is reprefented at fig. 1. The width of 
this frame fhould be from five to fix feet, for lefs than 
five feet will not be fufficient to cover the bed, and if 
they are more than fix feet broad, they will be too 
heavy and troublefome to move, a fhews the fection 
of the width, I the frame of wood at the bafe, c the 
arch of hoops, and d a fmall flip of wood which is 
faftened to the under fide of the hoops to keep them 
in their proper pofition. 

The diftance between each hoop fhould not be more 
than one foot, and there fhould be two rows of 
ftrong packthread or rope-yarn on each fide of the 
arch running from hoop to hoop at the places marked 
e. e. e. e. ro keep the oiled paper from finking down 
with wet. The length of each frame fhould not be 
much more than ten feet, which will be fufficient 
length for covering three plants, that being about the 
fize of a three light frame, for if they are longer they 
will be heavy and troublefome to move ; therefore 
there fhould be as many of thefe frames made, as may 
be neceflary for covering the quantity of plants de- 
fired. Fig. 2. reprefents two lengths of thefe frames 
joined ; G. fhews the profile of the frame, and //. re- 
prefents the paper turned back, that it may be fecn 
how it is laid over the frame 

Fig. 3. reprefents ihe other fort of frame which is 
contrived like the roof of a houie, a fhews a lection 
of the bafe; bb the two flopes, c one of the fides 
which is connived to be raifed at any time to admit 
air to the plants •, d fhews the place where this fhuts 
down, and <? the prop which fupports it. If in the mak- 
ing of thefe frames every other light is made with 
hinges fo as to be raifed, and on the oppofite fide they 
are contrived to rife alternately, it will be a very good 
method, for then air may be given at the fide contrary 
to the wind ; and in very warm weather, when the 
plants require a large fhare of air, they may. all be 
railed on both fides, which will make a thorough air 
to the whole bed. Fig. 4. fhews the plan of thefe 
frames, and fig. 5. the fame erected; g reprefents 
the profile of it, and / the coverings of paper. This 
fort of frame may be made of pantile laths, or of flips 
of deal of like dimenfions, becaufe they fhould not 
be too heavy ; but the bafe of the frame to which 
thefe are faftened, fhould be more fubftantial. Some 
perfons who have made trial of both, recommend the 
latter for the convenience of giving air to the plants, 
for there is no other contrivance in the firft fort for 
admitting the air, but by raifing the whole frame ort 
one fide in proportion to the quantity of air intended 
to be admitted ; and when the feafon is warm they 
generally raife thofe frames on both fides, and per- 
mit the plants to run out from under them. 
When thefe frames are made, if they are well painted 
over with the following compofition, it will greatly 
preferve them, viz. to every fix pounds of melted 
pitch, add half a pint of Lintfeed-oil, and a pound of 
brick-duft thefe fhould be well mixed together, and 
ufed warm ; when this dries it becomes a hard ce- 
ment, fo that no moifture can penetrate through it, 
and is the beft fort of pigment for all timber expofed 
to the weather, I have ever fecn ufed ; fb that where 
the colour is not offenfive to the fight, it fhould be 
preferred to every other. 

When the frames are thoroughly dry, the paper 
fhould be patted on to the frames. The beft fort of 
paper for this purpofe is what they call Dutch wrap- 
per; this is ftrong, and when oiled over becomes pel- 
lucid, fo admits the rays of light through it extremely 
well. After the pafte is welfdricd, the paper fhould 
be oiled over on the outfide, which if well done with 
Lintfeed-oil will be fufficient, for the oil will foak 
quite through the paper, fo there will be no neceffity 
for oiling both fides, nor for doing it over more than 
once. The oil fhould be dry before the frames arc 
expofed to the wet, otherwife the paper will tear. In 
the pafting of the paper on the frames, there fhould 
be care taken to ftretch it very fmooth, and alfo ta 
pafte it to all the ribs of die frames, and alfo to the 

pack- 
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packthreads, to prevent the wind from railing the pa- 
per, which would foon tear it when it became Ioofe. 
The above delcription, together with the annexed 
plan, it is hoped will be Sufficient inftructions for any 
one who is defirous of making thefc covers ; and what 
has been before mentioned under the article Melon, 
will be directions enough for the ufe of them; fo that 
I (hall 'only add one caution which may be necefifary 
to repeat here, which is, not to keep thefe covers too 
clofe down over the plants, left it draw them too 
weak, fo that air Ihould always be admitted to the 
plants at all times in proportion to the warmth of the 
fcafon. 

Thefe covers of oiled paper are not only ufeful for 
covering of Melons, but are the beft things to cover 
cuttings of exotic plants, when planted, that can be 
contrived, and are alio capable of being ufed for ma- 
ny other purpofes. 

The paper will fcldom laft longer than one Seafon, fo 
it will require a new covering every fpring ; but if 
the frames are well made, and when they are out of 
ufe, laid up in fhelter from the wet, they will laft 
feveral years, efpecially if there is a band of ftraw 
laid round the Melons, upon which the frames may 
{land ; fo they will not reft upon the ground, and the 
(Iraw-bands will prevent the damp from riling fo 
as to rot them. Thefe ft raw- bands are fuch as are 
recommended for the hot-beds of Afparagus in winter. 

STRAMONIUM. See Datura. 

STRATIOTES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 607. Alotdes. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. Plant. 2. p. 172. Water Soldier. 

The Characters are, 
It has one flower inclofed in a comprejfed obtufe Jheatb, 
compojed of two leaves which arc keeljhapcd and perma- 
nent* The empalement of the flo wer is of one leaf, tri- 
fid and creel. It has three ahnofl bcart-Jhaped petals, 
which are twice the fize of the empalement, eretl and 
fpreading, and about twenty ftamina infertcd in the re- 
ceptacle of the flower, terminated by fingle fummits. The 
germen is fituated under the empalement, fitpporting fix 
ftyles divided in two parts, crowned by Jingle fiigmas. The 
germen afterward becomes an oval capfule, narrowed on 
every Jtde, having fix angles, and as many cells filed with 
oblong incurved feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fixth fection 
of Linrueus's thirteenth clals, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many ftamina and fix ftyles. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Stratiotes {Aloides.) Lin. Flor. Lap. 222. IVater Sol- 
dier, Water Aloe, or FreJb IVater Soldier. Aloe pa- 
luftris. C.B.P. 280. Mar/b Aloe. 
This plant is in fliape like the Aloe, but the leaves 
arc thinner, and ferrated on the edges very lharply ; 
they are of a grayifti colour, and about a foot long 
between the leaves, from the center of the plant, 
arife one, two, and fometimes three ftalks, almoft the 
length of the leaves, each being terminated by a 
three-forked {heath, out of which burfts one white 
flower compofed of three roundifli heart- fhaped petals, 
with many yellow ftamina in the middle. Below the 
flower is fituated a conical germen which is reverSed, 
the broad end (landing upward and the narrow down- 
ward. This becomes a fix-angled capfule, having fix 
cells filled with feeds. It flowers in July, and the 
feeds ripen in September. It grows plentifully in 
{landing waters in the I fie of Ely, and many places in 
the North of England, from whence young plants may 
be procured in fpring, when they firft rife on the fur- 
face of the water and thefc being placed in large 
ponds or canals, will ftrike down their roots, and 
propagate without any farther care. In autumn the 
plants fink down to the bottom of the water, and rife 
again in the fpring. 

STRAWBERRY. See Fragaria. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE. See Arbutus. ; 

STYLE. The Style of a flower is a body accompa- 
nying the germen, either arifing from the top of it, { 
or (landing as an axis in the middle of the germen, 
and fupports the ftigma, which is fuppofed the fe- 1 
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male organ by which the farina is received and con- 
veyed to the germen. 
ST YR AX. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 59S. tab. 3^9. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 527. Storax-tree. 
The Characters are, 

The flower has a Jhort cylindrical empalement of one kef 
indented in five parts ; it has one funnel-Jhaped petal, 
with a Jhort cylindrical tube the length of the empalement, 
whofe brim is cut into five large obtufe fegments which 
fpread open ; it has ten or twelve awl-Jbaped ftamina dif- 
pofed circularly, which are infertcd in the petals, and ter- 
minated by oblong fummits, and a roundifh germen, fitp- 
porting a fingle ftyle the length of the ftamina, crowned 
by a ragged ftigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
roitndijh fruit with one cell including two nuts, which 
are plain on one fide and convex on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's eleventh clafs, which contains the plants 
whofe flowers have twelve ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Sty rax {Officinale.) Hort. Cliff. 1 S7. The Storax- tree, 
Styrax folio mali cotonei. C. B. P. 452. The Quince- 
leaved Storax-tree. 

This plant grows plentifully in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, and alfo in Paleftine, and feveral of the 
ifiands in the Archipelago, from whence the fruit has 
been brought to England, where there have been 
many plants raifed or late years in fome curious 
gardens. 

It has a woody ftalk which rifes twelve or fourteen 
feet high, covered with a fmooth grayifli bark, and 
fends out many (lender ligneous branches on every 
fide, which are garnifhed with oval leaves about two 
inches long, and one inch and a half broad, of a 
bright green on their upper fide, but hoary on their 
under ; they are entire, and are placed alternately on - 
{hort foot-ftalks. The flowers come out from the 
fide of the branches, upon foot-ftalks which fuftain 
five or fix flowers in a bunch ; thefe have one very 
white petal which is funnel-fliaped, the lower part 
being tubulous and cylindrical 5 the upper part is di- 
vided into five obtufe fegments which fpread open, 
but not flat, rather inclining to an angle. Thefe appear 
in June, and are fometimes Succeeded by berries in 
England, which ripen in autumn. 
It may be propagated by fowing the feeds in pots 
filled with frefli light earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed. This mould be done as foon as pofii- 
ble when the feeds are procured, for if they are 
Sown the latter end of fummer, and the pots kept in 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark all the winter, the 
plants will come up the fucceeding fpring ; whereas 
thofe fown in the fpring, often remain in the ground a 
whole year before the plants come up. 
When the plants are come up, they Ihould be harden- 
ed gradually to the open air, into which they Ihould 
be removed in June, placing them in a flickered lun- 
ation, obferving to keep them clean from weeds, as 
alfo to fupply them with water duly in dry weather. 
In this place they may remain till autumn, when they 
{hould be placed under a common hot-bed frame, 
where they may be fcreened from hard fro ft in win- 
ter, but in mild weather enjoy the free air as much 
as poflible, for if they are kept too clofe their tops 
are very Subjecl to grow mouldy. The leaves of thefe 
plants fall off in autumn, and in the fpring, before 
they begin to Ihoot, they {hould be fhaken out of the 
pots, and their roots, carefully parted, and each trans- 
planted into a .Separate fmall pot filled with light 
frefh earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot- 
bed, obferving to water and lhadc them until the/ 
have taken root ; after which they Ihould be inured 
to the open by degrees, into which they mull be 
removed in June, placing them in a warm Situation 
in which place they may remain till the end of Octo- 
ber, at which time they Ihould be removed into Ihel- 
ter for the winter feafon. Thefe plants are tolerably 
hardy, and only require to be llieltcred from Severe 
froft while they are young for in Italy they grow 

extremely 
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extremely well in the open air, and produce fruit in 
great plenty. When the plants have grown three or 
tour years in pots, and are become ftrong, fome of 
them may be turned out of the pots, and planted in 
the full ground, againft a wall to the fouth afpect, to 
which their branches fhould be trained in the fame 
manner as is practifed with fruit-trees, in which fitu- 
ation they will bear the cold of our Ordinary winters 
very well ; but in very fevere froft, it will be proper 
to cover the branches either with mats, Straw, or other 
light covering to protect them. 

The gum of this tree is ufed in medicine, which is 
obtained by making incifions in the tree. It is brought 
from Turkey* but is fo adulterated by mixing faw- 
duftor other Huff with it, that it is very difficult to 
meet with any that is pure. It has a mod pleafant 
fragrant odour ; it is called Sty rax calamita, becaufe 
it was tranfported in hollow canes. 
There is another jbrt of Storax, which is called Sty rax 
liquida, which is a thick tenacious fubftance like tur- 
pentine, of a reddifh brown colour. It has been much 
difptited among the writers on the Materia Medica, 
what this is,- fome believing it to be the gum or refill 
of a tree, and others thought it to be a fictitious 
thing ; but Mr. Petiver fays, in the Philofophical 
Traniactions, N° 313, it is a kind of bird-lime made 
of the bark of a tree, by boiling it in fait water. The 
tree grows on the ifland of Cobrofs, at the upper end 
of the Red Sea, near Cadefli, which is within three 
days journey of Sues. It is called Rofa mallas, and 
by the Turks Cotta mija. 

Of late years there has been another fpccies of Storax 
imported from North America, which is collected 
from the liquid Amber-tree; this has been titled liquid 
Storax by fome, but is very different from that which 
is brought from Turkey, and is clear, inclining to 
yellow i it is brought fometimes liquid, and at others 
it is dried in the fun to a concrete refin before it is 
tranfported. 
S U B E R. See Quercus. 

SUBTERRANEOUS is that which is under or 
within the furface, bowels, or caverns of the earth, 
or the hollow places of the earth, that are under 
ground. 

SUCCORY. See Cichorium. 
SUCCULENT PL AN T S are fuch whofe leaves 

are thick, and abound with juice. 
SULPHUREOUS is of a brim (lone colour. 
SUMACH. See Rhus. 

SUMMITS, or apices, are thole bodies which con- 
tain the prolific powder, analagous to the male fperm 
an animals ; thefe generally hang upon the (lamina or 
threads, which furround the ovary in flowers. 

The SUN has uiually been reckoned among the num- 
ber of planets, but he ought rather to be numbered 
among the fixed ftars. 

According to the Copernican hypothefis, which is 
now generally received, and which has even demon- 
flration on its fide, the fun is the center of the plane- 
tary and cometary fyftem, round which all the planets 
and comets, and our earth among the reft, revolve in 
different periods, according to their different diftanccs 
from the Sun. 

But the Sun, though thus eafed of that prodigious mo- 
tion whereby the antients imagined him to revolve 
daily round our earth, yet he is not a perfectly quicf- 
ccnt body. 

From the phrenomena of his macula? or fpots, it evi- 
dently appears, that he has a rotation round his axis, 
like that of the earth, whereby the natural day is mea- 
fured, only flower. 

Some of thefe fpots have made their firft appearance 
near the edge or margin of the Sun, and have been 
feen fome time after on the oppofite edge ; whence, 
after a ftay of about fourteen days, they have re-ap- 
peared in their firft place, and taken the fame courfe 
over again, finifhing their entire circuit in twenty-fe- 
ven days time, which is hence deduced to be the pe- 
riod of the Sun's rotation round his a^is. 
This motion of the fpots is from weft to eaft, whence 
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it is concluded, that of the Sun, to which the other 
is owing, is from eaft to weft; 

Dr. Hook thinks it reafonable to conclude, .That the 
fuperficies of the Sun is covered with air, or atmo- 
fphere, or fome other fluid body, and that its atmo- 
fphere, though pofiibly eighty times thicker than that 
about our earth ; yet, in comparifon of the vaft dia- 
meter of the Sun's body, becomes wholly invifible to 
us, though affifted by the bed telefcopes. 
He fuppofes it alio to look as bright as the body of the 
Sun itfelf, and that it is really the Ihell of this atmo- 
fpherej and not the very body of the Sun that (nines ; 
and from hence he fays, That all the phaenomena of 
the macula; and facula; of the Sun will be folvcd, 
and that they are only clouds or fmokes in this at- 
mofphere. 

He concludes, That the Sun itfelf within this atmo- 
fphere is a folid and opacous body, from thefe reafons : 

1 . The conflancy of its rotation. 

2. The fixednefs of its axis. 

3. The power of its gravitation or attraction towards 
its center. 

He concludes, That thefe prove its folid ity and opa- 
city from the difappearing of the folar fpots in the 
limb, and their not returning backwards, as they would 
feem to do, if the body were tranfparenr, as the at- 
mofphere is, or the flame of a candle, or the radia- 
tion of hazy light about the nucleus of a comet, 
through which, as well as through its beard, the 
fmall fixed ftars may be fcen. 

Pie thinks the fuperficial parts of the Sun to confift of 
bodies fimilar to our nitre and fulphur, and that thefe 
are fet on fire, and confequently, that the phyfical 
caufe of its light is the actual burning or fire of its fu- 
perficial falts. 

Nor can there be any objection of moment brought 
againft this hypothefis, from the danger of the Sun's 
fire being burnt quite out in fo many thoufand years 
it hath been in being, for (fays he) fuppofing it to 
have grown fome minutes lefs, fince it began to give 

light, none can contradict it by any obfervations we 
have upon record. 

For, fuppofing we had aftronomical obfervations of 
4000 years Handing, as wc have none of above 2000 
of that kind, and allowing that the Sun's diameter had 
then been obferved to be as many minutes as it is now, 
yet it could not thence be concluded, that the Sun did 
not lofe a mile in diameter every year, and confe- 
quently be now 4000 miles lefs in diameter than it 
then was. 

For fince his diameter is near 87 times greater than 
that of the earth, which latter he fuppofes 8000 miles, 
then the Sun's muft be 696,000 miles. Now 4000 
is but the 174th part of the diameter, and confe- 
quently would have diminifhed it but one eighth of 
a minute, which is a much lefs quantity than the an- 
tients pretended to obferve to. 

But fuppofing they could have obferved even to fe- 
conds, yet that could not have contradicted it, becaufe 
it is polfible the Sun may have approached as much 
nearer us as that diminution amounts to, and for which, 
he faith, he could Ihcw a reafon. 
Sir Ifaac Newton alfo, in his optics, gives good rea- 
fon to fuppofe the Sun and fixed ftars to be great 
earths, vehemently hot, whofe heat is conferved by 
the greatnefs of their bodies, and the mutual action 
and re-action between them and the light which they 
emit ; and whofe parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alfo by the vaft weight 
and denary of the atmofpheres incumbent on them, and 
every way ftrongly comprefllng them, and condenfing 
the vapours and exhalations which arife from them. 
The light feems to be emitted from the Sun and fixed 
ftars (which probably are Suns toother fyftems,) much 
after the manner as iron, when heated to fuch a 
degree, as to be juft going into fufion by the vibrating 
motion of its parts, emits with force and violence co- 
pious ftreams of liquid fire all around. Great bodies 
muft preferve their heat longcft, and that, perhaps, 
in the proportion of their diameters. 

12 X Sir 
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Sir Ifaac Newton hath made it probable, that the great 

comet in the year 1680, in its perihelion, went fo near 

the Sun, as that it acquired a heat, which would not 

entirely go off in 50,000 years ; whence- we may guefs, 

that if the Sun and fixed ftars be only collections of 

denfe and folid matter, like the planets, but heated 

to a very intenfe degree, they may be many millions 

of years without lolingany confiderable part of their 
heat. 

According to Caflini, the Sun's diftance from the earth 
is 172,^00,000 Englifh miles. 

As for the annual motion of the Sun round the earth, 
it is eafily (hewn by aftronomers, that the annual mo- 
tion of the earth will occafion fuch an appearance. 
A fpectator in the Sun would fee the earth move from 
weft to eaft, for the fame rcafon that we fee the Sun 
move from eaft to weft, and all the phenomena re- 
sulting from this annual motion, in which foever of 
the bodies it be, will appear the fame from either. 
As to the nature, properties, and figure of the Sun, 
cVc. 

1. As the folar fpots are found fometimes to (lay three 
days longer behind the Sun than they fpend in patting 
over the hemifphere vifible to us, we eafily deduce 
that they do not adhere to the furface of the Sun, but 
are at fomc diftance therefrom. 

2. As the fpots frequently rife and vanifh, even in the 
midft of the Sun's difk, and undergo feveral changes, 
both with regard to bulk, figure, and denfity, it fol- 
lows, that they frequently rife, de novo, about the Sun, 
and are again diflipated. 

3. Hence it fliould follow, that they are formed out 
of the exhalations of the Sun, and are no other than 
folar clouds. 

4. Since then exhalations proceeding from the Sun 
rife above him, and ftop at a certain altitude, it is 
evident there is fome fluid encompafling the Sun to 
urge the exhalations to rife, and this fluid muft be 
denferat bottom, and rarer at top, like our atmo- 
fphere. 

5. Since the fpots frequently diflblve and difappear 
in the middle of the Sun's difk, the matter of the fpots, 
that is, the folar exhalations, fall back again to the 
Sun whence it follows, that there muft arife vari- 
ous alterations in the Sun's atmofphere, and the Sun 

himfelf. 

6. Since the revolution of the fpots round the Sun is 
found very regular, and likewife very near the Sun, it 
follows, that they do not revolve round the Sun, but 
that the Sun, together with his atmofphere, wherein 
the maculae are, move round their common axis in 
an interval of about twenty-feven days ; and hence it 
is, that the fpots near the limb, being viewed ob- 
liquely, appear narrow and long. 

7. Since the Sun, in every fituation, appears like a 
circular difk, its figure, as to fenfe, muft be fphe- 
rical, though it is really fpheroidical. 

8. That the fubftance of the Sun is fire, is thus 
proved : the Sun fhincs, and his rays, collected by 
concave mirrors, or convex lenfes, burn, confume, 
and melt the mod folid bodies, or elfe convert them 
into a (lies orglafs. 

Wherefore, as the folar rays are diminifhed by their 
divergency in a duplicate ratio of the diflances reci- 
procally taken, it is evident that their force and ef- 
fect is the fame when collected by a burning lens or 
mirror, as if we were at fuch a diftance from the Sun 
where they were equally denfe. The Sun's rays there- 
fore, in the neighbourhood of the Sun, produce the 
lame effects as might be expected from the mod 
vehement fire j confequcntly, the Sun is of a fiery 
fubftance. 

Hence it follows, that its furface is every where fluid, 
that being the condition of flame. 
Indeed it is not abfolutely determined, whether the 
whole body of the Sun be fluid, as fome think, or 
iolid, as others ; but as there are no other marks, 
whereby to diflinguifh fire from other bodies, but light, 
heat, a power of burning, confuming, melting, cal- 
cining, and vitrifying, we do not fee what fliould hin- 
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der, but that the Sun may be a globe of fire like' 
ours, inverted with flame. 

9. Since the macula? are formed out of the folar ex- 
halations, it appears, that the Sun is not pure fire, 
but that there are heterogeneous particles mixed alono- 
with it. to 
Some make the mean diftance of the Sun from the 
earth 7490 diameters of the earth, others 10,000, 
others 12,000. 

The Sun, according to that excellent chemift, the 
younger Lemery, feems to be no other than a huge 
rnafs, or collection of the matter of fire or light, 
though fo placed as to difable it to act on bodies here 
on earth, otherwifc than by one of thefe two ways : 
firft, by emanations or emilfions of his own fubftance 
tranfmitted hither ; but this hypothefis being fubjecl: 
to great difficulties, and not fufficiently anfwering to 
certain phasnomena, recourfe is had to another, which 
fuppofes trains of fire or light, difpofed in all the in- 
ter ltices of the grand expanfe of air and aether be- 
tween the Sun and us ; and that thefe trains are made 
to act on terreftrial bodies, by their being vigoroufly 
driven or impelled toward fuch bodies, by the imme- 
diate action of the Sun thereon. 
Thefe trains, in effect, may be efteemed as a fort of 
little Suns prolonged, but always depending on the 
great Sun, as the fource of their motion and action 
on bodies; it is thofe that form the rays of light j 
they do not, in point of matter, differ from the fub- 
ftance of the Sun himfelf, but only in this, that the 
fame thing is more copious in one cafe than the other. 
In the Sun we may luppofe the matter of light more 
abundant than in the focus of our largeft burning- 
glafies. Thus from the vehement action of the rays 
of the Sun collected in fuch glafs, we learn what ufe 
the air, interpofed between the rays of light, is 
of in tempering their action, and rendering it more 
fuppor table, fince, without fuch medium, inftead of 
warming and illuminating, it would blind and burn us. 
So that the air may beconfidered as having fomewhat 
of the fame effect, with refpect to the rays of light 
upon us, that the water in a balna*.um maria^ lias. 
Mem. de TAcad. ann. 17 13. 

Omitting to enter into a particular difcuflion about 
the matter of the Sun, and whether it be fire, to us 
it appears very extraordinary, that the Sun, after a 
continual emiflion of the corpufcles of fire upwards of 
5 000 years, Ihould not be yet exhaufted. 
Whilft the Sun is above the horizon, he impels all the 
rays, before vague and fluctuating, toward a focus, 
and fuch impulsion or determination is always in right 
lines ; fo that all our light, heat, and colour, is the 
effect of a rectilinear motion. 

Suppofe, for inftance, a fire in a dark place, and 
a thermometer placed at a certain diftance therefrom, 
with an iron plate between them ; in this cafe, the 
thermometer will not be affected by fire, by rcafon 
that the rectilinear palfage of the heat is flopped. 
Nor need it be added, that under the like circumftanccs 
no light, colour, &c. are perceivable, fo that none 
of thefe act but in right lines. 

If there were no Sun, nor any body to fupply its place, 
there would be no heat, i. e. the fire would not be 
determined in right lines, fo that the Sun is the fa- 
ther of all heat, or fome other body that acts in the 
fame manner as the Sun, for the Sun does not make 
heat, but only the difference between the heat of the 
day and the night. 

Dr. Hal ley oblerves, That the Sun, radiating on the 
earth in the morning, has but little effect, but that, 
when raifed to the meridian, he acts with all his force. 
Now this is owing to the atmofphere, which, being 
replete with an infinite number of corpufcles, reflects 
more of the Sun's rays to the earth, when they fall 
perpendicularly, than would otherwife arrive there ; 
for wheieas falling obliquely, they would be reflected, 
and thus be thrown off, and dilperfed into other parts,, 
now that their incidence is perpendicular, they will 
pafs directly through. 

m 

And 
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And hence arifes what is frequently obferved by Tai- 
lors, vi2. That when the Suri radiates obliquely upon 
the Tea, as in the evening, there is no enduring his 
rays, by reafon they are all reflected, from the water, 
and fcarce any loll therein. y fo that the rectitude or 
obliquity of the rays contributes very considerably to 
the collecting of fire. 

And this obliquity, &c. is to be confidered in a two- 
fold refpect, both with refpect to the matter in the at- 
mofphere, and to the furface of the earth. 
Now heat may be varied two ways : 
i. By means of the atmofphcre, for this does not 
always remain the fame. Thus, e. g. Water is natu- 
rally tranfparenr, and if you warm it, it ftill retains 
its tranfparency ; but if you make it boil, the vapour 
ifiuing from it, though perhaps a million of times 
rarer than the primitive water, will not be tranfparent, 
but opaque, by reafon its parts now are under a dif- 
ferent arrangement. 

And hence thole legions of corpufclcs every where 
floating in the vatt receptacle of the atmofpiicre, 
whenever they acquire a different difpofition, which 
they frequently do, alter the collection of the rays on 
the earth. Add, that thofe white clouds, which ap- 
pear in fummer time, are as it were fo many mirrors, 
and occafion execflive heat. j 
Thefe cloudy mirrors are fometimes round, fome- 
times concave, polygonous, &c. When the face of 
the heaven is covered with fuch white clouds, the Sun 
mining among them muft of neceftity create a great 
heat, lince many of his rays, which would otherwife 
perhaps never touch our earth, are hereby reflected 
to us. Thus, if the Sun be on one fide, and the 
clouds on the oppofite one, they will be perfect burn- I 
ing-glafles. And hence the phenomena of thunder, 

I have, fays Dr. Boerhaavc, obferved, a kind of hoi- 
low clouds full of hail and fnow, during the continu- 
ance of which the heat was extreme, fince, by fuch 
condenfation, they were enabled to reflect much more 
ilrongly •, after this came a fharp cold, and then the 
clouds difcharged their hail in great quantity, to I 
which fuccceded a moderate warmth. Frozen, con- I 
cave clouds therefore, by their great reflexions, pro- I 
ducc a vigorous heat, and the fame, when refolved, I 
excefiive cckl. I 
Hence it i » : obable, that thunder is only produced I 
when fuch oncave clouds, before convolved into I 
fpherical figures, are driven with oppofite motions I 
againft each other, and the rays tranfmitted through I 
thofe fpheres from burning foci. I 
All clouds, it is probable, contain fnow andice, but I 
thefe in their fall through the warmer regions of the I 
atmofphcre near the earth, liquefy and diltii in drops. I 
The meteors in the atmofpherc have likewife their I 
lhare in reflecting of fire. Thefe, in effect, are a I 
fort of wandering fire vifiblc by night, and which de- I 
tcrmine the fire over and upon the earth. I 
2t It is varied by means of the earth ; for, as the fur- I 
face of the earth varies, fo muft the heat. Thus I 
fandy places, reflecting more rays than others, muft I 
excite a greater degree of heat. I 
On the higheft mountains we always find the moft 
cold, fnow, and hail. 

In the fultry regions of Peru the mountains are all I 
fummer long covered with fnow, by reafon they only I 
receive direct, and but little refracted fire ; and the 
effect of fire, arifing merely from being determined 
by the Sun into a parallelling is found by computation 
to he very inconfiderable. For this effect, as already I 
obferved, is greater in winter than in fummer. I 
Though the Sun be in his apogee in the fummer, I 
and in his perigee in winter, yet will a night's ice I 
bear it fliining upon it five or fix hours ere it be 

thawed. I 
And if, as the Sun rites nearer toward the zenith, the I 
ice and fnow at length begin to run, this is not owing 
to the greater force of the Sun, but to the greater re- I 
flexion and collection of his rays from the circum- I 
fiances and pofition of the atmofpherc and earth. | 
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But the higheft tops of hills are always free frorri 
lhow; the reafon whereof is, that water, i. e. the va- 
pours and exhalations, emitted therefrom, never rife 
by the Sun's action above a mile high. But there are 
mountains a mile and a half high ; to the tops of thefe 
therefore, vapours, and confequently clouds, can ne- 
ver mount. 

And hence it is, that in very high mountains, as the 
Pico de Theide in Bohemia, though the middle part 
be eternally inverted with ice and inow, and the bot- 
tom fcorched with intolerable heat, yet on the top 
you find yourfelf in a pure, thin, fererie air, and view 
the clouds hovering at a confidcrable di (lance below 
you. Hence alfo it is, that all thunder is confined 
within lefs than a mile's height. 

Add, that in caverns, and the hollow parts under 
ground, the heat is found very great, fo that the air 
is coldeft in the higheft places, and hotteft in the low- 
eft, but in the intermediate atmofphcre very unequal. 
Heat therefore depends on clouds, mountains, &c. 
which reflect the light varioufly, and on the direction 
of the Sun's rays, or the pofition of his body with 
relpect to us. 

Hence again we gather that fire is the univcrfal 
caufe of all the motions about our earth, for all flui- 
dity depends on fire, and accordingly, in the large 
burning-glafies, the firmed bodies become fluid, and 
evaporate in fume •, and the more fluid any body is, 
the more it contains, whence it is, that water, de- 
prived of all its fire, fixes into ice, and when ex- 
pofed afrefli to the fire refolves into water ; and all 
fluids whatever, if deftitute of fire, would do the 
fame. 

The Sun may be accounted the parens natura?, or 
the primum mobile of all vegetative motion. 
The Sun's attractive virtue is very confpiciious in 
the exhalation of thofe crude and unwholefome va- 
pours, with which the earth is often infefted, which, 
if they were fuffered to continue long upon the face 
of the earth, would render it a miferable defart. 
The Sun, by fublimatihg thofe crude and hurtful va- 
pours, and their being rarefied before their defcenfion 
and diftribution, forms them into rain, which is of 
great confequence in vegetation. 
To this may be added the attraction of plants them- 
felves, which creates a kind of emulation in them, 
which (hall grow the talleft. 
. But that which the ancients ufed to attribute to at- 
traction, may now be very well folved by pulfion. 
To apply which to the matter in hand : when the 
furface of the fca, &c. is divided by the heat of the 
Sun, and the power of the air, their afcenfion thro' 
the atmofphcre, either by the rarefacti&h of the air 
by the Sun, or otherwife by the refpiration of the ter- 
raqueous globe, which in this cafe may be fuppofed 
to act like the body natural ; or clfe, that the air, 
being rare.led by the Sun beams, does, by the gra- 
vitation of his own body in general, force thole hu- 
mid vapours by pulfion upward, through thofe beams 
or rays of light, which are, as it were, fo many pipes 
or tubes for their ready pafiagc, afcenfion, and con- 
veyance. 

Or if thofe vapours are conveyed by the undulation of 
the air in a perpendicular manner, rather than a ra- 
diant one, through the rays and beams of light, 
which foever of thefe ways it is, the Sun is the princi- 
pal agent in this bufinefs, and the whole procefs is ei- 
ther attraction, pulfion, or refpiration, forwarded by 
the virtual power of it. 

That the rarefaction of the air by heat is" a great help 
to attraction or pulfion may be difcovered by the fire 
engine made by Mr. Savary. We cannot fay that the 
water is either forced or attracted by the heat, but 
that the air that is in the pipe is lengthened by its rare- 
fying quality to fuch a degree, that the equilibrium 
is loft, and the impullc and preflure of the air Which 
is without, forces the water to that great height that 
is feen in the operation.. 

And lb, if a little fcrip of paper burning and fuming 
be put into a common drinking glafs, and it be turn* 

ed 
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cd up immediately;, and put upon a plate of water, it 
feems as though it would fuck it up into the glafs ; 
when indeed the truth of the experiment is, that it is 
only the outward preflure, and the inward weaknefs 
of the air to refill, being purified by heat y for if the 
fame glafs fhould be plunged into a bafon of water up 
to the foot of it, yet the water that is in the bafon 
would not enter into the glafs, till the air, either hav- 
ing loft its own ftrength, or rather infinuated or incor- 
porated itfelf in the water, lofes its own ftrength j fuch 
is the force of air. 

But this may fuffice concerning what the ancients call 
attraction, which in many cafes is folved by pulfion, 
or the preflure and claftic power of the air, rather 
than by the attractive power of the Sun. 
It is fufficiently proved by ocular demonftration that 
the vapours of the fea, rivers, lakes, and ail the hu- 
midities of the ground, are drawn up after this 
manner. 

And that heat is an agent in this operation has been 
clearly proved by the experiments of that learned na- 
turalift Dr. Halley, by taking a vefiel of water four 
inches deep, and feven and nine tenths in diameter, 
which being wanned to fuch a degree, as might be 
fuppofed the air might do it, in fome of the hotteft 
months, and letting it Hand about two hours time, 
and weighing it, found it had evaporated near half 
an ounce, although there did not appear any reek or 
fmoke, nor did the water feem warm, by putting his 
finger into it; from which it may be concluded, that 
out of that fin all fuperficies of the water, fix ounces 
would be evaporated in the fpace of twenty-four 

hours. 

Upon this fuppofition every ten fquare inches of the 
furface of water yield in vapour, per day, a cube inch 
of water •, and each fquare foot, half a wine pint ; 
and every fpace of four feet fquare, a gallon •, a mile 
fquare, 69 1 4 tuns a fquare degree, fuppofe of 69 
Englifh miles, will evaporate 33 millions of tuns. 
This will account for the Cafpian fea being always at 
a (land, and neither wafting nor overflowing •, and 
alfo for the current faid to fet always in at the 
Strcights of Gibraltar, notwithftanding that thofe 
Mediterranean feas receive fo many, and fo confide- 
rable rivers. 

This experiment has been carried yet farther by the 
Oxford Society, who, fuppofing a cubical foot of wa-* 
ter to weigh 76 pounds, and this foot containing 1728 
cubic inches, and divided in the 76 pounds, gives 
half an ounce and 13^- grains, which is the weight of 
a cubical inch of water ; therefore the weight of the 
233 grains £-14, or 35 parts of a cubic inch divided 
by thirty-eight. 

Then the area of a circle, the diameter of which is 7 
inches and upwards, is more than 49 fquare inches, 
which if it be divided by ^4 parts of an inch, the 
quantity of water carried off in vapours, the product: 
will be T -5 J-r or T -j- parts of an inch, wafted in that 
experiment. This is a plain proof of what a great 
quantity of water may be thus carried off, in great 
dimenfions of water, even enough to fupply all rains, 
dews, &c. 

But the Sun, befides this, has a diffufive power (not 
to dwell on the light it conveys' to thefe fublunary 
regions) without which the whole race of mankind 
muft wander and grovel in the dark, for by its genial 
and chearful rays it exhilarates the vegetable part of 
the creation, and makes natures herfelf to fmile. 
It has an influence upon deep grounds by warming 
and chearing the pores of the earth, when diluted and 
fodden by too much wet, and puts the emulgent fi- 
bres of plants upon feeking their food. 
It helps the furrace of the ground by attracting or 
difpelfing the vapours, which would othcrwife make 
it noxious ; but more particularly it warms and heats 
the ground, and by its powerful influence contributes 
to diflblvc the latent fait, and prepares them for being 
fucked in by the fibres of the plants, which, by the 
fame genial force, are put in action to feck out for 
their food. 



SUN 

The Sun alfo exhales all fuperfluous moiflure, and by 
its vital heat, comforts the dilated pores. 
The Sun difFufes the early dews, which, if they lay too 
long on plants, would rot rather than refrefli them ; 
it alfo prefTcs them into the nerves, - and other analo- 
gous parts. This in fluential'power operates on the 
boughs, branches, leaves, and fruit. 

The Sun alfo qualifies the air, which otherwife, by 
its frigidity, would ftop the very courfe of nature, and 
indeed it would be difficult to inftance any thing in 
the whole circle of botanology, that does not partici- 
pate of a fhare of this virtual and difrufive good. 
From what has been faid we may eafily account for 
the difference of heat in fumrner and winter, viz. from 
the obliquity of the Sun's rays. This therefore fhould 
be well confidered in the contrivance of (loves, to 
preferve the mofl tender exotic plants, which ought 
to have their glalfes fo fituated, as to receive the Sun's 
rays in direct; lines as great a part of the year as 
poflible; for which reaibn the ftoves, which have 
upright glaiTes in front, and doping glaffes over 
them, arc juftly preferred to any at prcfent contrived. 
And from hence we fee the advantage of making the 
back pare and cieling of all green- houles and ftoves 
as white as pofTible, lince it is evident, that the rays 
of light are hereby reflected with much greater force, 
and lb confequently the heat is greatly increafed, 
which fhould always be obferved in buildings of this 
kind. 

From hence alfo we may learn, that countries in the 
fame latitude may be very different in their heat, ac- 
cording to their iituation, in refpect to the Sun's rays, 
or according to the nature of the foil in reflecting the 
rays with a greater or lefs force fo that in preferving 
exotic plants, the heat which they require cannot be 
exactly determined from the latitude of the places of 
their growth ; but the fituation of the places mult alio 
be confidered, as, whether they grow on hills, moun- 
tains, or valleys and if on the fide of hills, which 
fide in refpect to the Sun, with feveral other obferva- 
tions, which ought to be made by fuch as collect: plants 
in foreign countries. 

I fhall here add a table of the fliadow of the Sun at 
the feveral feafons of the year, which was communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Timothy Sheldrach of Norwich, 
by which a pcrfon may more readily fee what effect: 
walls, buildings, trees, &c. have, in lhading the ground 
to feveral diftanccs, according as the Sun is more or 
lefs elevated above the horizon ; as alfo how great 
the (hade will be in the grecn-houfes, as the p iersare 
in breadth, or the wall in front is in height below the 
fames. 
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The fir ft three tables fhew the length of fhadows in 
the fumrner and winter folftice, and in the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. Suppofe a mountain, column, 
or other body, whofe perpendicular height is one de- 
gree. The length of the (hadow from any thing of 
that altitude is here (hewn in every degree of latitude ; 
at the above-mentioned times, in degrees and mi- 
nutes, and where a (hortcr meafure than a mile is 
required, it is (hewn in feconds. The fourth table 
is calculated for the latitude of 51 0 30', which is 
pretty near that of London. This fourth table fhews 
the length of the (hadow made by any perpendicu- 
lar 
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Jar body of five feet altitude on a plane, at which 
rime the Sun enters every lign of the zodiac, which, 
at a fouth Sun, will be found very ex a ft on a true 
level. 

SUPERFICIES of the ground, &c. is the out- 
part or (urface of it. 

SURFACE is the bare outfide of a body or fuper- 
flcies. 

S U R I A N A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. tab. 40. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 353. 
The Characters are, 

The emp dement of the flower is permanent \ and com- 
pofedofjive fpear-fhaped fmall leaves. The flower has 
jive oval petals the length of the empalement* which 
Jpread open \ it has ten flender ftamina which are Jhorter 
than the petals* terminated by Jingle fummits* and five 
roundifh germen fupporting a flender ftyle- the length of 
the ftamina* which is inferted in the middle to the fide of 
thj gernien* crowned with an obtufe fligma. The germen 
afterward become jive roundi/h feeds joined together. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fedtion of 
Linnaeus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and five germen. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Suriana ( Maritima. ) Hor t . Cliff. 492. Suriana. S u r i- 
ana foliis protulacas angiitis. Plum. Nov. Gen, 37. 
Suriana with narrow Purjlain leaves. 
This plant was lb named by Father >>lumier, who 
difcovered it in the French fettlements in America, in 
honour of Jofeph Sudan of Marfeilles, w ho was a very 
curious botanift. 

This grows naturally by the fea fide in moft of the 
iflands in the Weft-Indies, where it riles with a thick 
Ihrubby ftalk eight or nine feet high, covered with a 
dark brown bark, and divides into branches, the up- 
per part of which are clofely garniihed with leaves on 
^very fide (landing without order ; they arc about an 
inch long, and one eighth of an inch broad at the 
point, growing narrower to their bafe ; they are round- 
ed at their points, and fit clofe to the branches, hav- 
ing no. foot-ftalks; they are of a dirty green colour. 
From between the leaves come out the foot-ftalks of 
the flowers, which are about an inch long \ thefe do 
each fuftain two, three, or four yellow flowers, which 
have fome four, and others rive petals, which are 
rounded at their points, and almoft heart-lhaped ; 
thefe are fucceeded by round ifh feeds, which arc join- 
ed together, fitting in the emp ale m en t. Some flowers 
have two, others three, four, or five feeds to each. 
The feeds of this plant were brought from the Ha- 
vanna by the late Dr. William Houftoun, who found 
the plants growing there in great plenty on the fliore, 
in moift places, where the fait water ufually flows. 
It alfo grows plentifully in fome parts of the ifland of 
Jamaica* 

It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
hot-bed early in the fpring, and when the plants are 
come up they muft be carefully cleared from weeds, 
and frequently refreflied with water. In warm wea- 
ther the glafles of the hot-bed mould be raifed every 
day to admit frelh air to the plants, to prevent their 
drawing up too weak. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they mould be taken up carefully, and each 
planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with frefli light 
earth, and plunged into a. hot-bed of tanners bark, 
oblerving to (hade them until they have taken new 
root; after which time they muft be duly watered 
every evening in hot weather, and they muft have 
frelh air admitted to them every day in proportion to 
the warmth of the feafon. In this hot- bed the plants 
may remain till autumn, when the nights begin to be 
cold, at which time they fhould be removed into the 
ftove, and plunged into the bark- bed. During the 
winter feafon thefe plants muft be kept very warm, 
especially while they are young, otherwife they will 
not live through the winter in this country. They | 
muft alfo be frequently refrefhed with water, but it 
muft not be given to them in large quantities in cold 
weather, for too much moiilure iri winter will foon 
deftroy them. Thefe plants make but (low progrefs 
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year, afterwards they will grow pretty free* 
ly if they are not ftinted. In winter they muft con- 
ftantly be kept in the ftove in this countrv, and if 
they are plunged into the bark-bed, they will make 
the greater progrefs. In fummer they muft have a 
large fliare of air, by opening the glafles of the ftoves ; 
and if their leaves are covered with filth (which the 
plants in ftoves often contract,) they mould be care- 
fully wafhed with a fponge, otherwife the plants will 
not only appear unfightly, but it will retard their 
growth. 

S WERT I A. Lin. Gen. PI. 321. Gentiana. C. B. P. 
The Characters are, 
The empalement is permanent ', and cut into five fpear- 
fhaped fegments ; the flower is of one petal, divided at 
the top into five fpearjhaped fegments* and is larger than 
the empalement •* it has ten neflarii which are fmall* erecl y 
Jituated on the internal part of the petal at the divijion of 
the figments* and five awljbaped ftamina Jhorter than the 
corolla* terminated by incumbent fummits •* and an oblong 
oval germen having no ftyle* but two Jimple Jligmas. The 
empalement afterward becomes a taper acute-pointed cap- 
fule with one cell* filled with fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina, and two ftyles or 
ftigmas. 

The Species are, 
1. Swertja (Perennis) corollis quinquefidis, foliis radi- 
calibusovalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 328. Perennial Swcr- 
tia with a five-pointed corolla* and the radical leaves oval. 
Gentiana paluftris latifolia. C. 13. P. 1 88. Broad-leaved 
MarJh Gentian. 
1. Swertia (Diffbrmis) corollis quinqnefklis, terminali 
fexfida, pedunculis lonfiftimis, foliis linearibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 3 ?. ft. Swert/a with a jive-pciv.ted corolla which 
terminates with fix p'Auts* very long foot-ftalks to the 
flower* and linear leaves. 

There are two or ; hrec other fpecies of this genus, 
which grow naturally in Siberia and Canada, but as 
they are annual plants, and have not been introduced 
here, fo I have not inferted them. 
The firft fort grows naturally upon the Alps in I fel- 
vetia and Bavaria. This is a perennial plant, fending 
out tufts of leaves from the root which are four 
inches long, and near two broad, of a deep green co- 
lour, and very fmooth ; from between theie arife the 
foot-ftalks of the flowers, which are eight or nine 
inches long, naked, andfuftains a pretty large bunch 
of blue flowers on the top, whofe petals are connect- 
ed at the top. Thefe appear in June, but are rarely 
fucceeded by feeds in England. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Virginia. This 
hath narrow linear leaves which come from the root, 
about three inches long, and half a quarter of an inch 
broad ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers arife immediate- 
ly from the root* they are about fix or feven inches 
high, and fupport one blue flower. 
Thefe plants grow naturally in fwamps, fo are with 
difficulty preferved in gardens 5 and as they do not 
produce feeds, fo are only propagated by parting ot 
their roots; the beft time for which is in September, 
that they may have time to be cftabliflied before the 
froft comes on \ they mould be planted in the i"hade, 
and have a loofc moift foil, and in fummer muft be 
frequently watered, otherwife they will not live, but 
the winters cold will never injure them. 

SWIETENIA. See Cedrus. 

SYCAMORE. See Acer majus. 

SYMPHYTUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 138. tab. 56. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 1 70. [Some derive it from cv^upuW 
to conglutinate, becaufe if the leaves or root of this 
plant are boiled with ftefh, the flefti returns again in- 
to one mafs * hence it is called the Con t olid a major 
officinarum.] Comfrey ; in French, Conjound. 

The Characters are, 
The flower hath a five-cornered* ercbl* permanent empale- 
ment* cut into five acute fegments \ it bos one petal with 
a fhort tube* about which the limb has a fwelhng belly* 
and thicker tube \ the brim is indented in five obtufe parts 
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which arc reftexcd ; the chaps are armed with five awl- 
Jhaped rays which are connected in a cone ; it has five 
awl-Jhaped, ftamina which are alternate with the rays 
cf the chaps, terminated by erecl acute fummits, and four 
germen fupporting a Jlender Jlyle the length of the -petal, 
crowned by a ftngle ftigma. T be germen afterward turn 
to four gibbous acute-pointed feeds which ripen in the em- 
p clement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnrcus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
Symphytum {Officinale) foliis ovato-lanceolatis de- 

' currentibus. Horc. Cliff. 47- Comfrey with oval, fpear- 
ftjaped, running leaves. Symphytum Confolida major, 
flore purpureo qua? mas. C. B. P. 259. Comfrey, or 
greater Confound, with a pur pie flower. 

. Symphytum {Tuberofum) foliis fummis oppofitis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 136. Comfrey with the tipper leaves 
placed oppojite. Symphytum majus tuberoft radice. 
C, B. P. 259. Greater Comfrey with a tuberous root. 

. Symphytum {Orientate) foliis ovatis fubpetiolatis. 
Lin. S p. Plant. 136. Comfrey with oval leaves and 
ftjort foot -fa Iks. Symphytum Orien tales, folio fu b- 
rotuncio afpero, flore cairuleo. Tourn. Cor. 7. Eaftern 
Comfrey with a roundiftj leaf, and a blue flower. 
There are a few other fpecies of this genus, but thofe 
which are here enumerated, are all the fores at prefent 
to be found in the Englifh gardens. 
The firft fort grows naturally in England, but the 
moft common here is that with a whitilh yellow flow- 
er, which is found growing by the fide of ditches and 
other moift places in great plenty, but that with pur- 
ple flowers is the moft common in Holland and Ger- 
many ; thefe are fuppofed to be only accidental vari- 
eties, which differ in the colour of their flowers; how- 
ever, this difference is permanent in the plants raifed 
from feeds, as I have many times found; nor are the 
two kinds ever found mixed where they grow wild, 
for in thofe places where the blue is found, the white 
is never feen, and vice vcrfa ; but as there are no 
fpecific differences between them, I fliall not feparate 

them. 

The common Comfrey has thick roots compofed of 
many flclhy fibres or fangs, which run deep in the 
"round ; they are black on the outfide, but white 
within, full of a flimy tenacious juice. The lower 
leaves are large, long, fharp-pointed, hairy and rough. 
The ftalks rife two feet high, which are garnifhed 
with oval fpear-lhaped leaves about five inches long, 
and two broad near their bafe, ending in acute points ; 
they are hairy, rough, and from their bafe runs a leafy 
border along the (talk. From the upper part of the 
ftalk are fent out fome fide branches, which are com- 
monly garnifhed with two fmaller leaves, and are ter- 
minated by loofe bunches of flowers which arc reflex- 
ed ; each flower has one tubulous petal, whofe upper 
part is .bellied and thicker than the lower, and the 
chaps are clofed by the ftamina and rays which crofs it, 
and lhuts up the tube. Thefe in the common Eng- 
lifh fort are of a ycllowifli white, and the foreign one 
is of a purple colour. It flowers in June, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Germany; the roots 
of this are compofed of many thick flefhy knobs or 
tubers, which are joined by flefhy fibres ; the ftalks 
incline on one fide ; they rife a foot and a half high ; 
the leaves on the lower part are fix inches long, and 
two and a half broad in the middle, ending in acute 
points, and are not fo rough and hairy as thofe of 
the other fpecies ; they are placed alternate, and fit 
dole to the ftalks. The two upper leaves on every 
branch ftand oppofite, and juft above them are loofe 
ipikesor bunches of pale yellow flowers, whole petals 
are ftretched out farther beyond the empalement than 
thofe of the other. This flowers at the fame time 
with the other. 

The third fort grows naturally on the fide of rivers 
near Conftantinople ; this hath a perennial root like 
the firft ; the ftalks grow two feet high j the leaves are 



^rounder, nnd are armed with rough prickly hairs. 
The flowers are blue, and grow in bunches like thofe 
of the firft fort ; they appear in March, but are fel- 
dom fucceeded by feeds in England. 
Thefe plants may be cultivated, either by fowing their 
feeds in the lpring, or by parting of their roots : the 
latter way being the more expeditious, is chiefly prac- 
tifed where they are planted for ule. The beft feafon 
for parting the roots is in autumn, at which time ai- 
moft every piece of a root will grow. They fhould be 
planted about two feet and a half afunder, that they 
may have room to fpread, and will require no farther 
care but to keep them clear from weeds, for they are 
extremely hardy, and will grow upon almoft any foil, 
or in any fituation. 

YRINGA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 22. Lilac. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 60 r. tab. 372. Lilac. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fmall, tubulous, permanent empalement 
of one leaf, which is indented in four parts at the brim ; 
it has one petal, with a long cylindrical tube cut into four 
obtufe fegments at the brim which fpread open, and two 
very fljort ftamina terminated by fmall fummits, ftauding 
within the tube ; it has an oblong xermen fuppor ting a JLcrt 

flender ftyle, crowned by a thick bifid ftigma. The germen 
afterward turns to an oblong, comprcfjed, acute-pointed 
capfule with two cells, opening with two valves contrary 
to the partition, including in each cell one oblong acute- 
pointed feed with a mejnbranaceous border. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnaius's fecond clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

. Svringa {Vulgaris) foliis ovato-cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 
6. Syringa with oval heart-fhaped leaves. Syringa caj- 
rulea. C. B. P^ 391. Blue Syringa, and the Lilac. Match. 
1237. The blue Lilac. 

. Syringa {Per/tea) foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
9. Syringa with fpear-Jhaped leaves. Lilac folio liguf- 
tri. Tourn. Inft. 602. Lilac with a Privet leaf, common- 
ly called Perfian Jafmine. 

. Svringa {Laciniata) foliis lanceolatis integris diftec- 
tilque laciniata. Hort. Cliff. 6. . Syringa with entire 
Jpear-Jhaped leaves, and others which arc cut and jag- 
ged. Lilac laciniato folio. Tourn. Inft. 602. Lilac 
with a cut leaf, commonly called cut-leaved Perfian Jaf- 
minc. 

The firft fort is very common in the Englifh gardens, 
where it has been long cultivated as a flowering flmib. 
It is fuppofed to grow naturally in fome parts of Per- 
fia, but is fo hardy as to refift the greateft cold of this 
country. There are three varieties of this fhrub, which 
are commonly cultivated in the Englifh gardens, and 
do not only differ in the colour of their flowers, but 
alfo in that of their fhoots and leaves ; one of thefe 
has white flowers, one blue, and the third has pur- 
ple flowers ; the latter is commonly known by the 
title of Scotch Lilac, to diftinguifh it from the other. 
This is the moft beautiful of the three, and is pro- 
bably called the Scotch Lilac, becaufe it was firlb 
mentioned in the catalogue of the Edinburgh Garden. 
Whether this was raifed from feeds, or which other 
way it was obtained I could never learn ; but I take it 
to be a diftinct fpecies from the others, though there 
is not marks enough upon them to diftinguilh their 
fpecific differences ; becaufe I have ; railed many of 
the plants from feeds, which have always retained 
their difference, as have alfo the white, when they 
were propagated by feeds ; fo that they may be rather 
efteemed as diftinc"t forts, although by the rules now 
admitted for determining fpecific differences, they 
may not have furficieht marks whereby to diftinguifh 
them; and as they have, been by many of the modern 
botanifts joined together, I Ihall not* feparate them 
again, but fliall mention the particulars in which they 
differ. 

This fhrub grows to the height of eighteen or twenty 

feet in good ground, and divides into many branches ; 

thofe of the white fort grow more erect than the other, 

and the purple or Scotch Lilac has its branches yet 

more 
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more difFufed. The branches of the white are cover- 
ed with a fmooth bark of a gray colour, thole of the 
other two are darker. The leaves of the white are 
of a bright green ; their lhape and fize are fo near as 
not to be diftinguiihed thereby. They are ■ heart- 
fhaped, almoft five inches long, and three and a half 
broad near their bale ; their root-ftalks are an inch 
and a half long, and are placed oppofite. The buds 
of the future (hoots, which are very turgid before the 
leaves fall, are of a very bright green in the white 
fort, but thole of the other two are of a dark green. 
The flowers are always produced at the ends of the 
Ihoots of .the former year, and below the flowers 
come out Ihoots to fucceed them i for that part up- 
on which the flowers ftand, decays down to the 
fhoots below every winter. There are generally two 
bunches or panicles of flowers joined at the end of 
each (hoot ; thofe of the blue are the fmalleft, and 
the flowers are fmaller, their brims expanded, and 
are placed thinner than cither of the other. The 
bunches on the white are larger ; the flowers are clofer 
placed, and larger than the blue but thofe of the 
Scotch are larger, and the flowers are fairer than thofe 
of either of the other, fo make a much finer appear- 
ance.' The panicles of flowers grow erect, and be- 
ing intermixed with the fine green leaves, have a fine 
effect : and if we add to this the fragrancy of their 
flowers, it may be ranged among the moft beautiful 
fhrubs which now decorate the Englifh gardens. They 
flower in May, and when the feafon is cool, thefc 
fhrubs will continue three weeks in beauty, but in hot 
feafons the flowers foon fade. Their feeds are ripe 
in September, which if fown foon after, the plants 
will come up the following fpring ; but as their roots 
fend out great plenty of fuckers annually, fo few per- 
sons ever take the trouble to propagate, thefc plants 
by feeds. I have raifed feveral plants of the three 
forts from feeds, and conftantly found them prove the 
fame as the Ihrubs from which the feeds were taken. 
Thefe plants do generally flower the third year from 
feed, and I have always found thefe plants not fo apt 
to fend out fuckers, as thofe which were produced by 
fuckers, fo are much more valuable for the others 
put out fuch plenty of fuckers, as that if they are not 
annually taken from the plants they will ftarve them, 
fo that in this way the plants may be propagated in 
great plenty. 

Thefe plants thrive bell upon a light rich foil, fuch 
as the gardens near London are for the moft part com- 
pofed of ; and there they grow to a much larger fize, 
where they are permitted to ftand unrcmoved, than in 
any other part of England, for in ftrong loam, or upon 
chalky land, they make no progrefs. If the fuckers 
are fmall when they are taken from the old plants, 
they Ihould be planted in a nurfery, in rows three feet 
afunder, and one footdiftance in the rows, where they 
may ftand a year or two to get ttrength, and then 
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they ihould be removed to the places where they are 
to remain. The belt time totranfplant thefe Ihrubs 
is in autumn. 

There is a variety or two of thefe Ihrubs with blotch- 
ed leaves, which fome perfons are fond of ; but as 
thefe variegations are the effect of weaknefs, fo when- 
ever the (hrubs become healthy their verdure returns 
again. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Perfia, but ha9 
been long cultivated in the Englilh gardens, where it 
is belt known among the gardeners by the title of 
Perfian Jafmine. This is a ihrub of much lower 
growth than the former, feldom riling more than five 
or fix feet high. The (talks of this Ihrub are woody, 
covered with a fmooth brown bark ; the branches are 
{lender, pliable, and extend wide on every fide j thefe 
frequently bend downward where they are not fup- 
ported ; they are garniftied with narrow fpear-lhaped 
leaves placed oppofite, which are about two inches 
and a half long, and three fourths of an inch broad, 
of a deep green colour, ending in acute points. The 
flowers are produced in large panicles at the end of the 
former year's ihoots, in like manner as the former ; 
they are of a pale purple colour, and have a very 
agreeable odour. Thefe appear the latter end of May, 
foon after thofe of the common fort, and continue 
longer in beauty, but thefe do not perfect their feeds 
in England. 

There is a variety of this with almoft white flowers, 
which has of late years been obtained, but whether it 
came from feeds, or was accidentally produced from 
fuckers from the purple kind, I cannot fay. 
The third fort differs from the fecond in having two 
forts of leaves, thofe on the lower part of the branches 
are for the moft part entire ; thefe are broader and 
Ihorter than thofe of the fecond, and do not end in fuch 
lharp points. The leaves on the younger branches 
are cut into three or five fegments like winged leaves, 
almoft to the midrib. The branches of this fort are 
flendercr and weaker than thofe of the fecond ; their 
bark is of a darker brown, and the flowers of a brighter 
purple colour. 

This was brought into Europe before the other, and 
came by the Perfian title A gem. Both thefe lorts are 
ufually propagated by fuckers, which their roots 
fend out in great plenty ; thefe ihould be carefully 
taken off from the old plant in the autumn, and 
planted in a nurfery in the fame manner as is before 
directed for the firft, where they may grow two years 
to get ftrength, and may then be tranfplanted to the 
places where they are defigned to remain. The plants 
which are fo propagated, are always very prolific in 
fuckers, for which reafon it will be a better way to 
raile them by laying down their young branches, 
which in one year will be fufTiciently rooted to tranf» 
plant, and may then be treated in the fame way as the 
fuckers. 
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TABERNiEMONTANA. Plum. Gen. 
Nov. 1 8. tab. 30. Lin. Gen. Plant. 265. 
The Characters are, 
&be flower has a fmall impalement cut into Jive 
acute parts 5 it bath one funneUfhapcd petal, with a long 
cylindrical tube, which is bellied at both ends, and the 
brim is cut into five oblique fegments \ it has five fmall 
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ftamina in the middle of the tube, terminated by fimmits 
which join together ', and one germen fupporting an awU 
Jhaped ftyle, crowned by decayed ftigmas. Tbcgertnen af- 
terward turn to two bellied cap fides which are horizon- 
tally reflex 'ed, opening with one valve, having one ceil, fitt- 
ed with oblong oval feeds lying imbricatim, and furrounded 
with pulp, 

Thia 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five (lamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. TabernjE Montana {Citrifolia) foliis glomerato-um- 
bellatis oppofitis ovatis lateralibus. Lin* Sp. Plant. 
308. Tabernamontana with oval leaves which are placed 
oppofite* and flo wers growing in glomerated tanhels on the 
fide of the branches. Tabernasmontana lactefcens, ci- 
rri foliis undulatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. iS. Milky Ta- 
bern<ewontana y with waved Citron leaves. 

2. TabernjEmontana (jilba) foliis oblongo- ovatis 
acuminatis oppofitis, Mori bus corymbofis terminali- 
bus. Tabernxmontana with oblong, oval* acute-pointed 
leaves* which are placed oppofite* and flowers growing in 
a corymbus terminating the branches* Tabernaemontana 
lactefcens, lauri folio, flore albo, filiquis rotundiori- 
bus. Houft. MSS. Milky Tabernaemontana with a Bay 
leafy a white flower, and rounder pods. 

3. Tabern/emontana (Laurifolia) foliis oppofitis ova- 
libus obtufiufculis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. Taberme- 
montana with oval obtufe leaves placed oppojite. Neri>- 
um arboreum, folio latiore obtufo, flore luteo mino- 
re. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 1 54. Tree Oleander with obtufe 
leaves \ and f mall yellow flowers. 

4. Tabern/emontana {Amfonid) foliis alternis, cauli- 
bus fubherbaceis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 30S. Tabernamon- 
tana with herbaceous ftalks* and alternate leaves. Ano- 
nymus fufFrutex. Gron. Virg. 26. 
Father Plumier* who conftituted this genus, gave it 
this title in honour of Dr. James Theodore, who was 
called Tabernamontanus, from a little village in Ger- 
many, where he was born. He was one or the mod 
knowing botanifts of his age, and publifhed at Franc- 
fort a folio* in a long form, in the year 1 590, in 
which are the figures of two thoufand two hundred 
and fifty plants. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Jamaica, 
of the other iflands in the Weft-Indies, 
with an upright woody ftalk to the height 
or fixteea feet, covered with a finooth gray bark, 
which abounds with a milky juice, and fends out le- 
veral branches from the fide, which grow erect, and 
have many joints •, thefe are garnilhed with thick 
leaves which have a milky juice ; they are from five 
to fix inches long, and two broad in the middle, draw- 
ing to a point at each end ; they are of a lucid green, 
and have many tranfverfe veins from the midrib to 
the border, Handing oppofite on foot-ftalks an inch 
long. The flowers come out in roundifh bunches 
from. the wings of the ftalk ; they arc fmall, of a 
bright yellow colour, and have an agreeable odour. 
The tube of the flower is half an inch long; the brim 
is cut into five acute points, which fpread open like 
thofe of the common Jaimine. Thefe flowers in their 
native foil, are fuccecded by two fwelling capfules 
joined at their bafe, but fpread from each other hori- 
zontally, and are filled with oblong feeds, lying over 
each other like die fcales of fifh, included in a foft 
pulp. 

The fecond fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Houftoun in the year 1 730, growing naturally 
at La Vera Cruz. This rifes with a woody ftalk ten 
or twelve feet high, covered with a wrinkled gray 
bark, fending out many branches toward the top, 
which are garnilhed with oblong oval leaves of a lu- 
cid green, and of a thick confute nee 5 they are five 
inches long, and two and a half broad, rounded at 
both ends, but terminate with an acute point. Thefe 
are placed oppofite, and have fliort foot-ftalks. The 
flowers come out in pretty large roundifh bunches at 
the end of the branches ; they are fmaller than thofe 
of the firft fort, and are white, having an agreeable 
fecnt. Thefe are fuccceded by fhorter and rounder 
pods, which fpread from each other horizontally like 
the former. 

The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and the 
other warm iflands in America. This riles with a 
flbrubby ftalk twelve or fourteen feet high, fending 
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out a few branches toward the top which grow erect 
and are garnilhed with oval obtufe leaves four inches 
long and two broad, placed oppofite, and are of a lu- 
cid green colour. The flowers arc produced in a fort 
of umbel from the fide of the branches ; they are 
fmall, yellow, and have an agreeable odour, but are 
not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
Thefe three forts arc very impatient of cold, lb will 
not live in this country, unlefs they are placed in a 
warm ftove ; they may be propagated by feeds, which 
muft be procured from the countries where the plants 
grow naturally thefe fhould be fown early in the 
ipring on a hot-bed, and when the plants are come 



up, and are fit to remove,, they muft be carefully 
tranlplanted into fmall pots filled with light rich earth, 
and then plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, be- 
ing careful to fhade them in- the heat of the day until 
they have taken new root j after which time,, they muft 
have free air admitted to them every day when the 
weather is warm ; but if the nights fhould prove cokl^ 
the gla/Tesof the hot-bed fhould be covered with mats 
every evening, foon after the fun goes off from the 
bed. Thefe plants muft be often refre/hed with water, 
but it mull not be given to them in large quantities,, 
elpccially while they are young, for as they are full 
of a milky juice, they are very fubject to rot with 
much moifture. 

The plants may remain during the fummer feafon 
in the hot-bed, provided die tan is ftirred up to re- 
new the heat when it wants, and a little new tan: 
added; but at Michaelmas, when the nights begin, 
to be cold, the plants fhould be removed, and plung- 
ed into the bark- bed in the ftove where, during the 
winter feafon,. they mull: be kept in a moderate de- 
gree of warmth, and in cold weather they fhould 
have but little water given them, left it fhould rot * 
them.. The plants mould conftantly remain in the 
ftove,. where, in warm weather, they may have free 
air admitted to them by opening the glaffes, but ia 
cold weather they muft be kept warm.. With this 
management the plants will thrive and produce their 
flowers,, and as their leaves are always green,, they 
will make a pleafant diverfity amongft the tender ex- 
otic plants in the ftove. 

Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by cuttings dur- 
ing the fummer feafon, which fhould be cut off from 
the old plants, and laid to dry in the ftove five or fix 
days before they are planted, that the wounded parts 
may heal, otherwife they will rot. Thefe cuttings 
fhould be planted in pots filled with frefli light eartb r 
and plunged into the hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
clofely covered with a hand-glafs, obferving to made 
them from the fun in the middle of the day in hot 
weather, as alfo to rcfrefh them now and then with 
a little water. "When the cuttings have taken root, 
they may be tranlplanted into ieparate pots, and treat- 
ed in the fame manner as thole which are raifed from 
feeds. 

The fourth fort is a perennial plant, which grows na- 
turally in Virginia. This fends up in the fpring two 
or three herbaceous ftalks near a foot high, garni (lied 
with oblong leaves which are placed alternately ; ther 
flowersare produced in fmall bunches, terminating ther 
ftalks ; they are white and have no feent, nor are they.- 
fucceeded by feeds in England- 

This plant had the title of Amfonia griveato it by Mr.. 
Clayton, who firft difcovered it in"\ ir^inia. 

** As it does not produce feeds in England, fb t Im- 
plants are at prefent very rare in the gardens, for the 
roots do not fend out many offsets. This plant will 
thrive in the open air here, provided it is planted ia 
a warm fituation ; it loves a light foil, rather moift 
than otherwife but if it is planted in dry ground, in 
ihould be frequently watered in dry weather. 

TACAMAHACA. See Populus. 

TAGETES. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 478. tab. 27S. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 865. African or French Marigord ~ 
in French, Oeillet tTIndc 

The 
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The Characters, arc, . 
The common empalement . of the flower is Jingle, of cm 
leaf j oblong, erect, andfive-cornered ; the flower is com- 
pound and radiated ; the rays or border is compofed of fe- 
male half florets which are tongue -Jh aped. The dtfle or 
middle is made up of berm aphrodite florets which are tu- 
bulous, and cut into five obtufe figments ; thefe have five 
fbort hair-like flamina, terminated by cylindrical fummits, 
and an oblong germen fupporting a fbort Jlender ftyle, 
crowned by a thin* bifida reflexed fligma. . The germen 
afterward becomes ajingle y linear, compreffed feed, almofi 
the length of the empalement, crowned by five acute-pointed 
unequal fcales. The female half florets have an oblong 
germen, with a ftyle and fligma like the hermaphrodite, 
and are fucceeded by feeds of the fame form, but have no 
flamina. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fectioh 
of Linnaeus's nineteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are fruitful, and have their 
fummits connected. 
The Species are, 

1. Tagetes (Erecla) caule fimplici erecto, peduncu- 
lis nudis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 418. Tagetes with a 
fingle erect flalk, and naked foot-Jtalks bearing fingle 
flowers. Tagetes maxim us rectus, flore fimplici ex 
luteo pallido. I. B. 3. p. 100. Greateft upright African 
Marigold, with a pale, fingle, yellow flower. 

2. Tacetes (Patula) caule fubdivifo patulo. Hort. 
Cliff. 418. Tagetes with a fpreading fubdivided flalk. 
Tagetes Indicus minor, multiplicato flore. Toum. 
Inft. 48 S. Smaller Indian Tagetes with double flowers, 
commonly called French Marigold. 

3. Tagetes {Minuta) caule fimplici recto, pedunculis 
fquamofis multifloris. Horr. Cliff. 419. Tagetes with 
a Jingle erect flalk, and fcaly foot-ftalks bearing many 
flowers. Tagetes multiflora minuto flore albicante. 
Hort. Elth. $74. Many-flozvering Tagetes with a fmall 
white flower. 

4. Tagetes (Rotundifolia) caule fimplici erecto, foliis 
cordatis fimplicibus, pedunculis nudis unifloris. Ta- 
getes with a Jingle flalk, ftmple beart-fhaped leaves, and 
-naked foot Jlalks having one flower. Tagetes America- 
na, folio fi ngulari fubrotundo. Houft. MSS. American 
T agetes with a fingle romdifl? leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Mexico, but has been 
lonfc cultivated in the Englifh gardens, where it is 
commonly titled African, or African Marigold j of 
this there are the following varieties : 
x. Pale yellow, or brimltone colour, with fingle, 
double, and fiftulous flowers. 

2. Deep yellow, with fingle, double, and fiftulous 

flowers. 

3. Orange-coloured, with fingle, double, and fiftu- 
lous flowers. 

4. Middling African, with Orange-coloured flowers. 

5. Sweet-fcented African. 

Thefe arc all very fubject to vary, fo that unlefs the 
feeds are very carefully faved from the fineft flowers, 
they are very apt to degenerate nor mould their feeds 
be too long fown in the fame garden without changing 
it, for the fame reafon ; therefore, thofe who are de- 
firous to have thefe flowers in perfection, mould ex- 
change their feeds with fome jperfon of integrity at a 
diftance, where the foil is of a different nature, at 
lead every other year. If this is done, the varieties 
may be continued in perfection. 
This plant is fo well known as to need no defcription. 
It flowers from the beginning of July till the froft 
puts a ftop to it. The fecond fort grows naturally in 
Mexico, but has been long in the Englifh gardens, 
where it is diftjnguifhed from the firft by the title of 
French Marigold. 

Of this there are feveral varieties, fome of which 
have much larger flowers than others, and their co- 
lour varies greatly s there are fome which arc beau- 
tifully variegated, and others quite plain ; but as thefe 
are accidents arifing from culture, fo they do not 
merit farther diftinction, for I have always found that 
feeds laved from the raoft beautiful flowers will dcee- 
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nerate, efpecially if they are fown in the fame garden 
for two or three years together, without changing the 
feed. 

Thefe plants are annual, fo muft be propagated front 
feeds every fpring, which may be ibwn upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed the beginning of April ; and when the 
plants are come up, they fhould have plenty of frelh 
air, for if they are drawn too much, they will not af- 
terward become handfome, not with (landing they have 
all poflible care taken of them. When they are about 
three inches hi<*h, they fhould be tranfplanted on a 
very moderate hot-bed, which may be arched over 
with hoops, and covered with mats, for thefe plants 
are hardy enough to be brought up without glafles ; 
in this bed they fhould be planted about fix inches 
afunder each way, obferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken root ; but as the plants acquire 
ftrength, they fhould be inured to bear the open air 
by degrees, and about the beginning of May they 
fhould be taken up, with a ball of earth to the root 
of each plant, and planted into the borders of the par- 
terre-garden, or into pots, for furnilhing the courts, 
&c. fhading them carefully from the fun till they 
have taken new root, and alfo fupplying them duly 
with water. When their flowers appear, if any fhould 
prove fingle, the plants fhould be deftroyed, and then 
thofe in pots may be removed to the court where the 
feveral varieties, being intermixed with other annual 
plants, aftbrd an agreeable variety. 
Thefe plants have a ftrong difagrecable fcent, efpe- 
cially when handled, for which reafon they are not 
fo greatly cfteemed for planting near habitations ; but 
the flowers of the fweet-fcented lore, being more 
agreeable, arc generally preferred, elp edall y for plant- 
ing in fmall gardens. 

The third fort grows naturally in Chili in the Spanifh 
Weft-Indies. This is a plant of taller growth than 
either of the former. The ftalk is fingle, erect, and 
branches a little toward the top 5 it rifes about ten 
feet high ; the branches grow erect. The leaves are 
narrower than either of the other. The foot-ftalks 
of the flowers are fcaly and Hand erect, clofe to the 
ftalk ; thefe fuftain three or four fmall white flowers, 
which appear very late in autumn, fo that unlefs it is 
kept in a glafs-cafe the feeds will not ripen here. This 
plant has very little beauty, fo is only preferved for 
the fake of variety. 

The fourth fort rifes with an upright ftalk about two 
feet high, fending out a few branches toward the top, 
garniflied with heart-lhaped leaves ftanding upon long 
(lender foot-ftalks •, thofe on the lower part of the 
ftalk are two inches and a half long, and one and a 
half broad toward their bafe, ending in very acute 
points, being in fhape like thofe of the black Poplar, 
rough to the touch, and are flightly crenated on their 
edges j the branches and ftalks are each terminated by 
one large yellow flower ftanding upon a long naked 
foot-ftalk. The empalement of the flower is fhort ; 
the leaves of which it is compofed are oblong and 
oval, drawing to a point. The female florets, which 
compofe the rays or border, are much longer than 
the empalement. The hermaphrodite florets in the 
difk or middle are equal ; they are of a deep yellow 
colour, and make a good appearance, for the flowers 
are double. This plant was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain, from whence he fent the feeds to England. 
The two laft forts are not fo hardy as the former, fo 
the feeds of thefe fhould be fown earlier in the fpring 
upon a good hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they fhould be tranfplanted on a frefh hot- 
bed, at about three inches diftance each way, ob- 
ferving to (hade them from the fun till they have ta- 
ken new root, then they fhould be treated in the fame 
way as the Amaranthus, and other tender annual 
plants, being careful not to draw them up weak ; 
when they have fpread fo as to meet each other, they 
fhould be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, 
and planted in pots with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a hot- bed under, a deep frame, where the plants 
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liiay have robin to grow, being careful to (hade them 
from the fun till they have taken new root, after which 
they mult have air and water in proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon ; and when the plants are grown 
too tall to remain longer in the frame, they fhould be 
removed to an airy glafs-cafe, where they may Hand 
to flower and ripen their feeds. 

TAMARINDUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 66"o. tab. 
445. Lin. Gen. Plant.46. The Tamarind-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The empakmcnt of the flower is compofid of four ova! 
plain leaves which are equal , the floiver has five petals 
which are almojl like thofe of the butterfly kind? one of 
them ftanding ere ft, two are placed like wings on each fide ^ 
and two reflect downward ; // has three awl-fbapcd fta- 
mina f.tuated in the finufes of the empalement^ and arc 
arched toward the upper petal, terminated by fingle fum- 
mits, and an oblong oval ger men fupporting an awl-fhapcd 
afc ending ftyle, crowned by a fingle fiigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a long, fwelling, compreffed pod 9 having 
a double cover, and one cell containing three, four, or five 
angular comprefled feeds ; fur rounded with pulp. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnceus's third clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have three ftamina and one ftyle. 
We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Ta mar Indus (Jndica.) Hort. ClirF. iS. The Tamarind- 
tree. Siliqua Arabica, qua2 Tarr.arindus. C. B. P. 
403. The Arabian Pod or Tamarind. 
This tree grows naturally in both Indies, and alfo in 
Egypt but it has been fuppofed by fome eminent bo- 
ranifts, that the Tamarind which grew in the Eaft- 
Indics, was different from that of the Welt, becaufe 
the pods of the firft are almoft double the length of 
thofe of the latter. The pods which have been brought 
me from the Eaft-Indics, have generally been fo long 
as to contain five, fix, and fometimcs feven feeds, 
whereas thofe of the Weft-Indies have very rarely 
more than three or four; but the plants which I have 
raifed from the feeds of both forts, are fo like as not 
to be diftinguifhed ; therefore I fuppofe it may be 
owing to the foil, or culture, that one is fo much I 
larger than the other. 

This grows to a very large fize in thofe countries 
where it is a native, but in England it will not thrive 
out of a ftove, efpccially in winter. The ftem is very 
large, covered with a brown bark, and divides into 
many branches at the top, which fpread wide every 
way, and are clofely garnifhed with winged leaves, 
com poled of fixteen or eighteen pair of lobes, with- 
out a fingle one at the end. The lobes are about 
half an inch long, and a fixth part of an inch broad, 
of a bright green, a little hairy, and fit clofe to the 
midrib. The flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches, five, fix, or more together upon the fame 
foot-ltalk, in loofs bunches • thefe are compofed of 
five reddifh petals, one of which is reflexed upward 
like the ftandard in fome of the butterfly flowers, two 
others ftand on each fide like the wings, and the other 
two are turned downwards ; thefe, in the countries 
where the plants grow naturally, are fucceeded by 
thick comprefled pods, two, three, four, or five inches 
long, having a double Ikin or cover, and fwell in 
every place where the feeds are lodged, full of an acid 
ftringy pulp, which furrounds fmooth, comprefled, 
angular feeds. 

The Tamarinds which are brought from the Eaft- 
Indies are darker and drier, but contain more pulp, 
being preferved without fugar, and are fitter to be 
put into medicines than thofe from the Weft-Indies, 
which are much redder, have lefs pulp, and are pre- 
ferved with fugar, lb are pleafanter to the palate. 
The plants are preferved in the gardens of thofe who 
have conveniency to maintain rare exotic trees and 

Ihrubs. 

They are eafily propagated by fowing their feeds on 
a hot-bed in the fpring 5 and when the plants are 
come up, they fhould be planted each into a feparate 
fmall pot filled with light rich earth, and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tanners bark to bring them forward, ob- 
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ferving to water and (hade them until they have tukvji 
root ; and as the earth in the pots appears dry, tUcv 
mu ft be watered from time to time, and ihould have 
air given to them in proportion to the warmth of the 
feafon, and the bed in which they are placed ; when 
the pots in which they are planted are filled with their 
roots, the plants fhould be fhifted into pots of a larger 
fize, which mutt be filled up with rich light earth, 
and again plunged into the hot-bed, giving them air, 
as before, according to the warmth of the ieafbn but 
in very hot weather the gla'fles fhould be fhaded with 
mats in the heat of the day; otherwife the fun will be 
too violent for them through the glafies nor will the 
plants thrive, if they are expofed to the open air, 
even in the warmeft feafon ; fo that they mull be con- 
ftantly kept in the bark- ftove both fummer and win- 
ter, treating them as hath been directed for the Cof- 
fee-tree, with whole culture they will thrive exceeding 
well. 

Thefe plants* if rightly managed, will grow very 
faft ; for I have had them upwards of three feet high 
in one fummer from feed, and have had two plants 
which produced flowers the fame feafon they were 
fown ; but this was accidental,' for none of the older 
plants have produced any flowers, although I have fe- 
veral plants of different ages, fome of which are 
above twenty years old, and about fifteen feet high, 
with large fpreading heads. 
T A MAR IX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 75. Tamarifcu*. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 66 r. The Tamarifk. 

The Characters are, 
The cmpalcmcnt of the flower is obtufc, creel \ and perma- 
nent ; it is cut into five parts ; the flower has five oval 
concave petals which fpread open, and five hair -like fta- 
mina terminated by roundifl? fummits ; it has an acute- 
pointed germen without a ftyle, crowned by three oblong 9 
feat hoy, twifted fiigmas. The germen afterward turns 
to an oblong acute-pointed capfule with three corner s, hav- 
ing one cell, opening with three valves, containing many 
fmall downy feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina, and three ftyles or 

ftigmas. 

The Species are, 
u Tamarix (Gallica) floribus pentandris. Hort. Cliff*. 
111. T umarifk with flowers having five ftamina. Ta- 
marifcus Narbonenfis. Lob. Icon. 218. French Ta- 
marifk. 

v. Tamarix {Qermanica) floribus decandris. Hort. Cliff, 
in. Tamarifk whofe flowers have ten ftamina. Tama- 
rifcus (jermaniea. Lob. Icon. 218. German Tamarifk. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain and Italy, where it grows to a tree of middling 
fize, but in England is feldom more than fourteen or 
fixteen feet high. The bark is rough, and of a dark 
brown colour ; it fends out many flender branches, 
moft of which fpread out flat and hang downward at 
their ends thefe are covered with a Cheftnut- coloured 
bark, and garnifhed with very narrow finely divided 
leaves, which are fmooth, of a bright green colour, 
and have fmall leaves or indentures which lie over 
each other like fcales of fifli. The flowers are pro- 
duced in taper fpikes at the end of the branches, fe- 
veral of them growing on the fame branch. The fpikes 
are about an inch long, and as thick as a large earth- 
worm. The flowers are fet very clofe all round the 
fpike; they are very fmall, and have five concave 
petals of a pale flefh colour, with five flender ftamina 
terminated by roundifh red fummits. The flowers ap- 
pear in July, and are fucceeded by oblong, acute- 
pointed, three-cornered capfules, rilled with fmall 
downy feeds, which feldom ripen in England. 
The wood, bark, and leaves of this tree are ufed in 
medicine, and are accounted fpecific for all difor- 
ders of the fpleen, as being believed to lefien it much. 
The bark is fometimcs ufed for rickets in children. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Germany, in moift 
land ; this is rather a fhrub than tree, having feverai 
ligneous flalks arifing from the fame root, which 
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grow erect, fending oiit many fide-branches which are 
alio erect ; they have a pale green bark when young, 
which afterward changes to a yellowilh colour. 
The leaves are fhorter, arid fet cloler together than 
thole of the other fort, and are of a lighter green, ap- 
proaching to a gray colour j the flowers are produced 
in long loofe fpikes at the end of the branches, (land- 
ing erect they are larger than thofe of the former, 
and have ten ftamina (landing alternately. It flowers 
about the fame time as the former. 
Thefe both caft their leaves in autumn, and it is 
pretty late in the fpring before the young ones puih 
out, which renders them lefs valuable ; they are now 
frequently planted in gardens for ornament, and, 
when they are mixed with other (hrubs, make a pretty 

variety. 

They may be eafily propagated by laying down their 
tender (hoots in autumn, or by planting cuttings in 
an eaft border, which, if fupplied with water in the 
fpring before they begin to moot in dry weather, will 
take root in a fliort time ; but they fliould not be re- 
moved until the following autumn, at which time 
they may be either placed in a nurfery to be trained 
up two or three years, or elfe into the quarters where 
they are defigned to remain, obferving to mulch their 
roots, and water them according as the feafon may 
require, until they have taken root i after which, the 
only culture they will require is to prune off the 
draggling (hoots, and keep the ground clean about 
them. 

TAMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 991. Tamnus. Tourn. 
Inft. R. H. 102. tab. 28. The black Briony. 

The Characters are, 
// has male and female flowers on different plants. The 
male plants have empalements* compofed of fix oval fpear- 
flhaped leaves* which fpread wide at the top \ they have 
no petals * but have fix port ftamina* terminated by eretl 
fummits *, the female flowers have bell-fhaped empalcments 
of one leaf cut into fix fpear-Jhaped fegment s* which fit 
upon the germen •* thefe have no petals* but have oblong 
puntlured neSlarii fitting on the inftdc of each fegment 
of the empalement* and a large* oblong* oval* fmooth ger- 
men under the empalcment* with a cylindrical ftyle* crowned 
by three reflexed indented ftigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes an oval berry with three cells* including two glo- 
bular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fixth fettion of 
Linnaeus's twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thole 
plants whofe male flowers are upon dillinct plants from 
the fruit, and the male flowers have fix ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Tamus {Communis) foliis cordatis indivi fis. Hort. 
Cliff. 458. Tamus with, heart -pap ed undivided leaves. 
Bryonia tevisfive nigra racemofa. C. B. P. 297. Com- 
mon black Briony. 

2. Tamus (Cretica) foliis trilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102S. 
T amus with leaves which arc divided into three lobes. Ta- 
mus Cretica, trifido folio. Tourn. Cor. 3. Black Bri- 
ony of Crete with a trifid leaf 

The firft: fort is rarely cultivated in gardens, but 
grows wild under hedges in divers parts of England, 
and is there gathered for medicinal ufe. The root is 
very large, flefliy, and has a dark brown (kin or co- 
ver; the (talks are fmooth, and twine round any 
neighbouring fupport, whereby they rife to the height 
of ten or twelve feet ; they are garniflied with fmooth 
heart-fhaped leaves of a lucid green, which are pro- 
duced alternately. The flowers are produced in long 
bunches from the fide of the ftalks ; thofe of the male 
plants fall off foon after their farina is caft abroad, 
but the female flowers are fucceeded by oval fmooth 
berries which are red when ripe. It flowers in July, 
and the fruit ripens in autumn. 
It may be eafily propagated by fowing their feeds 
foon after they are ripe, under the (helter of buflies, 
where, in the fpring, the plants will come up, and 
fpread their branches over the buflies, and fup- 
port themfelves, requiring no farther care, and their 
roots will abide many years in the ground without 
decaying. 
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" The fecond fort was difcovered in the ifland of Crete 
by Dr. Tournefort, who tent the feeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris ; this has a rounder root than the 
other. The ftalks twine round any neighbouring fup- 
port in like manner the leaves of this are divided 
into three lobes, in which the principal difference con- 
fifts. This is an abiding plant, which is hardy enough 
to live in the full ground in England, and may be 
propagated as the other. 
TANACETUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 461. tab. 
261. Lin. Gen. Plant. 84S. Tanfey ; in French, 
Tanefie. 

The Characters are, 
// has a flower compofed of hermaphrodite and female flo- 
rets* contained in one common bemifpherical imbricated em- 
palemcnt* whofe fcales are compaft and acute-pointed. 
The hmnaphrodite florets, which compofc the diflb of the 
flower* are funnel-flmped* and cut at the top into five 
fegment s which are reflexed ; thefe have five port hair- 
like ftamina* terminated by cylindrical tubulous fummits* 
and a fmall oblong germen* fupporting a flender ftyle* 
croivned by a bifid revolved ftigma. The germen afterward 
becomes an oblong naked feed. The female florets are tri- 
fd y which compofc the rays or border* and are deeply di- 
vided within •* thefe have an oblong germen* with a flen- 
der ftyle* crowned with two reflexed ft ig mas, but no ftamina. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linna^us's nineteenth clafs, which contains the 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets which are fruitful, and their fum- 
mits are connected. 

The Species are, 

1. Tanacetum (Vulgarc) foliis bipinnatis incifis ferra- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 39S. Tanfey wit!.- doubly -winged cut 
leaves which are flawed. Tanacetum * ulgare lutcum. 
C. B. P. 132. Common yellow T anfey . 

2. Tanacetum (Sibcricum) foliis pinnatis, laciniis ltne- 
arii-filiformibus, corymbus glabris, caule herbaceo. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 84.4. Tanfey with winged leaves which 
are cut into linear thread-like fegment s* a fmooth corymbus ', 
and an herbaceous ftalk. Tanacetum foliis pinnatis 
multifidis, laciniis lincaribus trifidis. Flor. Sibir. 2. p. 
134. T anfey with many-pointed winged leaves* having tri- 
fid linear fegment s. 

3. Tanacetum (Balfamita) foliis ovatis integris ferra- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 398. Tanfey with oval* entire* flawed 
leaves. Balfamita major. Dod. Pempt. 296. Coflmary, 
or Alccoaft. 

4. Tanacetum (Frutefcens) foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis 
lanccolatis obtufiufculis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
844. Tanfey with wing-pointed leaves* having fpcar- 

fljjaped* entire* obtufe fegment s. Tanacetum Africanum 
arborefcens, foliis lavendulas multifldo folio. H. Amft. 
2. 210. African-tree Tanfey* with a leaf like the cut- 
leaved Lavender. 

5. Tanacetum (Suffrttticofum) foliis pinnato-multifidis, 
laciniis lincaribus fubdivifis, acutis caule fuffruticolb. 
Hort. Clitf. 398. Tanfey with many-pointed winged leaves, 
having linear figments which are acutely divided* and ait 
under Jhrub ftalk* Tanacetum Africanum, frutefcens, 
foliis lavcndula? multifida:, longe minoribus, graveo- 
lcns. Boerh. Ind. Plant. 1. p. 124. Shrubby African 
T anfey* with leaves like the cut-leaved Lavender t but much 
f mailer and ftrongcr fecntcd. 

6. Tanacetum (Crithmifolium) foliis pinnatis, pinnis li- 
near*! bus remotis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 843. 
T anfey with winged leaves* whofe lobes are linear* grow 
at a diftance from each other* and are entire. Elichryfum 
Africanum frutefcens, foliis crithmi marini. Hort. 
Amft. 2. p. 1 13. Shrubby African Goldy -locks with leaves 
like Samphire. 

The firft fort is. the common Tanfey which is ufed in 
medicine and the kitchen •, this grows naturally by 
the fides of roads, and the borders of fields in many 
parts of England. It has a fibrous creeping root, 
which will fpread to a great diftance where they are 
not confined, from which rife many channelled 
ftalks, from two to aim oil four feet high, accord- 
ing to the goodnefs of the foil, which are garniflied 
with doubly-winged leaves, whofe lobes are cut and 

(harply 
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lharply fawed ; they are of a deep green Colour, and 
have a pleafani grateful odour. The ftalks divide 
hear the top into three or four branches which (land 
erect; and are terminated by umbels of naked yellow 
flowers, compofed of many florets; which are in- 
cluded in hemifpherical fcaly empalements. Thefe 
appear in July, and are fucceeded by feeds which ripen 
in September. 

There are three varieties of this; one with a curled 
leaf, which is titled Double Tan fey by gardeners ; 
another with variegated leaves, and a third with 
larger leaves which Have little fcent ; but, as thefe 
have accidentally been produced frorti feeds of the 
common Tan fey, they are not enumerated as diftinct 
fpecies. 

This fort is eafily propagated by the creeping roots, 
which, if permitted to remain undifturbed, will in 
a fhort time overfpread the ground where they are 
permitted to grow ; fo that wherever this is planted in 
a garden, the flips fhould be placed at lead a foot 
afunder, and in particular beds; where the paths round 
them may be often dug, to keep their roots within 
bounds. They may be tranlplante'd either in (pring 
or autumn, and will thrive in almoft any foil or fitu- 
ation. 

The common Tanfey is greatly ufed in the kitchen 
early in the fpring ; at which feafon, that which is iri 
the open ground, or efpecially in a cold fituatioh, is 
hardly forward enough to cut, fo that where this is 
much wanted at that feafon, it is the bed way to make 
a gentle hot-bed in December, and plant the old roots 
thereon without parting them, and arch the bed 
over with hoops, to cover it with mats in cold wea- 
ther, by which method the Tanfey will came up in 
January, and be fit to cut in a fhort time after. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this has a 
perennial fibrous root ; the ftalks rife more than two 
feet high * the leaves are narrow and winged ; the lobes 
are very narrow, and end in two or three points which 
are entire •, the flowers are produced in fmall thin um- 
bels from the fide, and at the top of the ftalk ■, they 
are yellow and but fmall, the umbels having few 
flowers in each. This flowers in June and July, and 
the feeds ripen in autumn : it may be propagated in 
the fame way as the firft. 

The third fort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy, but is here planted in gardens, and was 
formerly pretty much ufed in the kitchen, and alfo in 
medicine. The roots of this are hardy, flefhy, and 
creep in the ground the lower leaves are oval and 
entire ; they are near three inches long, and one inch 
and a half broad, fawed on their edges, of a grayifh 
colour, and have long foot-ftalks. The ftalks rife 
from two to three feet high, and fend out branches 
from the fide •, they are garni fhed with oval fawed 
leaves like thofe at the bottom, but fmaller, and fit 
clofe to the ftalk. The flowers are produced at the 
the top of the ftalks in a loofe corymbus > they are 
naked, and of a deep yellow colour ; thefe appear in 
Auguft, but are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The whole plant has a foft pleafant odour. 
It is propagated eafily by parting of their roots: 
the belt time for this is in autumn, that they may be 
well eftabliftied in the ground before fpring. Where 
this plant is cultivated for ufe, the plants fhould be 
planted in beds at two feet diftance every way, that 
they may have room to grow % for in two years the 
roots will meet, fo every other year they fhould be 
tranfplanted and parted to keep them within compafs; 
they will thrive in almoft any foil or fituation, but 
will continue longeft in dry land. 
The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this rifes with a (hrubby ftalk eight or ten 
feet high, fending out branches on every fide the 
whole length, which are garnifhed with wing-pointed 
leaves, whofe fegments are fpear-ftiaped, entire, and 
blunt-pointed. The flowers are produced in fmall 
roundifh bunches at the end of the branches ; they 
are of a fulphur colour, and appear in May, but there 
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is a fuccefllon of flowers on the fame plant great pari 
of fummer. The feeds rarely ripen in England. 
The fifth fort was brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it grows naturally \ this riles with a 
branching Ihrubby ftalk three or four feet high, gar 
hifhed with wing -pointed leaves whofe lobes*are very 
narrow, and frequently Cut into acute fegments. The 
flowers are produced in fmall roUndilh bunches at the 
end of the branches ; they are larger than" thofe of the 
former fort, and arie of a bright yellow colour. It 
flowers about the fame time with the former. 
The fixth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope j this has a thick (hrubby ftalk, covered with 
a gray bark, which rifes feven or eight feet high, fend- 
ing out many branches on every fide, which are clofely 
garriilhed with linear-winged leaves, whofe lobes or 
pinnae are very narrow, and fpread from each other. 
The leaves fit clofe to the ftalks on every fide ; the 
branches are terminated by clofe. large, roundifh 
bunches of bright yellow flowers. Some of the foot- 
ftalks fuftain but one, others two, three, or four 
.flowers upon each, which begin to appear the begin- 
ning of July, and there is a fucceflion of them on the 
fame plants till late in autumn ; and thofe which come 
early in the feafon, will be fucceeded by feeds which 
ripen in winter. 

The three laft- mentioned forts are too tender. to live 
through winter in the open air, fo muft be kept in 
pots, and removed into flicker before hard f rolls 
come on j they arc all of them eafily propagated by 
cuttings, which may be planted in a bed of loamy 
earth, during any of the fummer months ; thefe fhould 
be (haded from the fun until they have taken root, 
and muft be frequently refreihed with water. When 
they have good roots, they fhould be taken up with 
balls of earth about their coots, and planted in pots, 
placing them in a (hady fituation till they have taken 
new root ; then they may be removed to a flickered 
fituation, placing them among other hardy exotic 
plants, -where they may remain till late in October* 
when they muft be put into flielter. Thefe plants are 
fo hardy as only to require protection from hard froft, 
fo muft not be tenderly treated, and in mild weather 
fhould always be as much expofed to the air as pofll- 
ble, to prevent their drawing weak. 
TAN, or TANNERS BARK is the Bark of 
the Oak-tree, chopped or ground into coarfe powder, 
to be ufed in tanning or drefling of Ikins, after which 
it is of great ufe in gardening : firft, by its fermenta- 
tion (when laid in a proper quantity,) the heat of 
which is always moderate, and of a long duration, 
which renders it of great fervice for hot-beds ; and fe- 
condly, after it is well rotted, it becomes excellent 
manure for all forts of cold ftifF land, upon which one 
load of Tan is better than two of rotten dung, and will 
continue longer, in the ground. 

The ufe of Tan for hot-beds has not been many years 
known in England. The firft hot- beds of this fort, 
which were made in England, were at Black heath in 
Kent, above fourfcore years ago j thefe were defigned 
for the railing of Orange-trees, but the ufe of thefe 
hot-beds being but little known at that time, they 
were made but bv two or three perfons, who had 
learned the ufe of them in Holland and Flanders, where 
the gardeners feldom make any other hot-beds; but in 
England there were very few hot-beds made of Tan- 
ners Bark before the Ananas plants were introduced 
into this country, which was in 1 7 1 9, fince which 
time the ufe of thefe hot-beds has been more general, 
and are now made in all thofe gardens where the Ana- 
nas plants are cultivated, or where there are collec- 
tions of tender exotic plants preferved ; and the gar- 
deners here are now better (killed in the making and 
managing of thefe hot-beds than in mo ft other coun- 
tries, which might render it lefs neceflary to give a 
full defcription of them here ; but yet, as there may 
be fome perfons in the remote parts of England, who 
have not had an opportunity of informing themfelves 
of the ufe of Tanners Bark tor this purpole, I (hall in- 
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ft-rt the fhorteft and plaineil method of making and 
managing thefc hot-beds, as they are practifed by the 
rnoft knowing perfons, who have long made ule of 
thefc hot- beds - 3 and firft, I fliall begin with the 
choice of the Tan. 

The tanners in ibme parts of England do not grind 
the Bark, to reduce it intofmall pieces, as is commonly 
praclifed by the tanners near .London, where there is 
great difference in the fize of the bark, fome being 
» round much fmaller than the other, according to the 
different purpofes for which it is intended •, but in 
many places the Bark is only chopped into , large 
pieces, which renders it very different for the ufe of 
hot-beds •, for if the Tan is very coarfe, it will require 
a longer time to ferment than the fmall Tan ; but 
when it begins to heat, it will acquire a much greater 
degree, and will retain the heat a much longer time 
than the fmall ; therefore where there is choice, the 
middling-lized Tan mould be preferred, for it is very 
difficult to manage a hot-bed when made of the 
largelt Tan ; the heat of which is often fo great, as 

plants, if the pots are fully 
and 1 have known this violent 
of two months, fo that it has 
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been unfafe to plunge the pots more than half their 
depth into the Tan,' till near three months after the 
beds have been made-, therefore where the perfons, 
who have the care of thefe beds, do not diligently ob- 
ferve their working, they may in a fliort time deftroy 
the plants which are placed in the beds : on the other 
hand, if the Tan is very fmall, it will not retain the 
heat above a month or fix weeks, and will be rotten 
and unfit for a hot-bed in a fliort time ; fo that where 
the middle-fizcd Tan can be procured, it fhould al- 
ways be preferred to any other. 

The Tan fhould be always fuch as been newly taken 
out of the pits, for if it lies long in the tanners 
yard before it is ufed, the beds feldom acquire a pro- 
per degree of heat, nor do . they continue their heat 
long fo that when it has been more than a fortnight 
or three weeks out of the pit, it is not fo good for 
ufe as that which is new. If the Tan is very wet, it 
will be proper to fpread it abroad for two or three 
days, to drain out. the moifture, efpecially if it is in 
autumn or winter feafon, becaufe then, as there will 
be little fun to draw a warmth into the Tan, the 
moifture will prevent the fermentation, and the beds 
will remain cold ; but in the fummer feafon, there is no 
great danger from the moifture of the Tan. The heat 
of the fun through the glafics will be then fo great, as 
foon to caufe a fermentation in the Tan. 
Thefc Tan-beds fhould be always made in pits having 
brick- walls round them, and a brick pavement at the 
bottom, to prevent the earth from mixing with the 
Tan, which will prevent the Tan from heating. Thefc 
pits muft: not be lefs than three feet deep, and fix feet 
in width, but feven is better ; the length mull be in 
roportion to the number of plants they arc to contain, 
ut if they are not ten feet in length, they will not 
retain their heat long ; for where there is not a good 
body of Tan, the outride of the bed will foon lofe 
its heat, fo that the plants which are there plunged, 
will have no benefit of the warmth, nor will the mid- 
dle of thefc beds retain their heat long, fo that they 
will not anfwer the purpofe for which they arc in- 
tended. 

When the Tan is put into the bed, it muft not be 
beaten or trodden down too clofe, for that will caufe 
it to adhere, and form one folid lump, fo that it will 
not acquire a proper heat ; nor fhould it be trodden 
down at the time when the pots arc plunged into the 
beds, to avoid which there mould be a board laid 
crofs the bed, which fhould be fupported at each end, 
to prevent its refting upon the Tan, upon which the 
perfon fhould ftand who plunges the pots, fo that the 
Tan will not be prcfTed down too clofe. When the 
Tan is quite frefh, and has not beca out of the pits 
long enough to acquire a heat, the beds will require a 
fortnight, or fometimes three weeks, before they will 
be of a proper temperature of warmth to receive the 
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plants ; but in order to judge of this, there mould 
be three or four flicks thruti down into the Tan, 
about eighteen inches deep, in different parts of the" 
bed, fo that by drawing out the flicks, and feeling 
them at different depths, it will be eafy to judge of 
the temper of the bed ; and it will be proper to let 
a few of thefe flicks remain in the bed after the plants 
are plunged, in order to know the warmth of the 
Tan, which may be better judged of by feeling thefe 
flicks, than by drawing out the pots, or plunging the 
hand into the Tan. 

When the Tan is good, one of thefe beds will retain 
a proper degree of heat for near three months ; and 
when the heat declines,. if the Tari is forked up and 
turned over, and fome new Tan added to it, the hcac 
will renew agajn, and will continue two months longer- 
fo that by turning over 1 the Tan, and adding fome new 
Tan every three months or thereabouts, as the bed is 
found to decline of its heat; they may be continued 
one year, but every autumn it will be proper to take 
out a good quantity of the old Tan, and to add as 
much new to the bed, that the heat of the bed may 
be kept up in winter; for if the heat is fufTcred to de- 
cline too much during the cold feafon, the plants will 
fuffer greatly ; to prevent this, there fhould always 
be fome new Tan added to the bed in winter, when 
the heat is found to decline ; but the Tan fhould be 
laid in a dry place a week or ten days to dry, before 
it is put into the bed, otherwife the moifture will chill 
the old Tan in the bed, and prevent the fermentation ; 
fo that unlefs the Tan is turned over again, there will 
be little or no heat in the beds, which often proves 
fatal to the plants which are plunged in them ; there- 
fore whoever has the management of thefe beds, 
fhould be very careful toobferve conflantly the warmth 
of the Tan, fin ce, upon keeping the beds in a due 
temperature of warmth, their whole fuccefs depends ; 
and where this caution is not taken, it frequently hap- 
pens that the Ananas plants run into fruit very fmallj 
or the plants are infected by infects, both which are 
occafioned by the growth of the plants being flopped 
by the decline of the heat of the Tan ; therefore great 
regard muft be had to that, efpecially in winter. 
The great advantages which thefe tan-beds have of 
thofe which are made of horfe-dung, arc the mode- 
rate degree of heat which they acquire, for their heat 
is never fo violent as that of horfe-dung, and they 
continue this heat much longer; and when the heat 
declines, it may be renewed, by turning the beds 
over, and mixing fome new Tan with the old, which 
cannot be fo well done with horfe-dung • and like- 
wife the beds will not produce fo great fleams,- which 
are often injurious to tender plants, fo that thefe Tan- 
beds are much preferable to. thofe of horfe-dung for 
mod purpofes. 

Tan, when it is well rotted, is alfo an excellent ma- 
nure for all cold and ftiff lands ; and if it is laid upon 
Grafs ground in autumn, that the rains in winter 
may wafli it into the ground, it will greatly improve 
the Grafs ; but when it is ufed new, or in the fpring 
of the year, when dry weather comes foon after, it 
is apt to caufe the Grafs to burn, which has occa- 
fioned the difufe of Tan in many places ; but if pro- 
perly ufed, it will be found an excellent dreffintr for 
all ftiff lands. 

T A P I A. See Cr ateva. 

TARCHONANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 846Y 

The Characters are, 
It has a flower compofed of fever al hermaphrodite floret s, 
included in one common top-fhaped empalementy which is 
fhort, permanent* and hairy, The florets are uniform v 
funncl-Jhaped, and of one petal* indented in five parts at 
the top ; they have each five very fhort hair- like ft amina 9 
terminated by cylindrical tubulous furnmits longer than the 
petal, and an oblong gcrmen* fupporting a flyle the length 
of theftamina* crowned by two dwl-fhapcd ftigmas which 
open lengthways, The germcn afterward turns to a fingle 
oblong feedi crowned with down 9 which ripens in the em- 
pakmenti 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
. X-innceus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thole 
plants whofe flowers are made up of all fruitful florets, 
and their fummits are connected together. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Tarchonanthus {Camphor atus.) Hort. Cliff. 398. Co- 
nyza African3, frutefcens, foliis fa 1 viae odore cam- 
phorae. Tourn. In ft. 455. Shrubby African F/eabane* 
with Sage leaves fmelling like Camphire. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and alio in China ; it has a ftrong woody 
ftalk, which in England rifes to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, fending out many ligneous branches 
at the top, which may be trained up to have a regu- 
lar head. The branches are garnifiied with leaves, 
which are in fhape like thofe of the broad-leaved Sal- 
low, having a downy furface like thole of Sage, and 
their under fides are white ; they refemble in fmell 
the Rofemary leaves when bruifed. ^ The flowers are 
produced in fpikes at the extremity of the fhoots, 
which are of a dull purple colour, fo do not make 
any great appearance. The ufual time of its flower 
ing is in autumn, but continue great part of winter, 
and are not fuccceded by feeds here. Thefe plants 
are prefcrv#d to make a variety in the green-houfe 
during the winter ieafon, by thole who are curious in 
collecting of foreign plants ; they retain their leaves 
all the year. 

It is too tender to live through the winter in the 
open air in England, but requires no artificial heat, 
therefore may be placed in a common green-houfe 
with Myrtles, Oleander, and other hardy exotic plants 
in winter, and in fummer may beexpofed with them 
in the open air, and treated in the fame manner as 
they are. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, which mould be 
planted in May, in .pots filled with light earth, and 
if they are plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it will 
promote their putting out roots. Thefe mould be 
ihaded with mats, or covered with oiled paper, to 
fcreen them from the fun until they are rooted. By 
the middle of July thefe cuttings will have taken 
root, when they mould be each tranfplanted into a 
feparate pot, and placed in the (hade until they have 
taken new root ; after which time they may be placed 
with other hardy exotic plants in a fheltered fitu- 
ation, where they may remain till the middle or end 
of October, when they mould be removed into the 
green-houfe, placing them where they may have a 
large fliarc of air in mild weather. This plant is very 
thirfty, fo mull be often watered, and every year the 
plants muft be Ihifted ; and as they increafe in lize, 
Ihould be put into larger pots. 

TARRAGON. See Abrotanum. 

TAXUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 589. tab. 362. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. ioc6. [fo called of t©£«, poifons ; be- 
caufc this tree, in old time, was ufed in compound- 
ing poifons in warm climates.] The Yew-tree ; in 

French, If 

The Characters are, 
The wale flowers are produced on feparate trees from the 
fruit for the moft part ; they have neither empalement or 
petals* but the gem is like a four-leaved cover * they have 
a great number of ftamina which are joined at the bottom 
in a column longer than the gem* terminated by deprejfed 
fummits* having obtufe borders and eight points* opening 
on each fide their bafe* cafling their farina. The female 
flowers are like the male* having no empalement or petals* 
but have an oval acute-pointed germen* but no fiyle* 
crowned by an ebtuft ftigma. T6c germen afterward be- 
comes a berry lengthened from the receptacle* globular at 
the top* and covered by a proper coat at bottom* open at 
the top* full of juice* and of a red colour •* but as it dries* 
waftes away*including one oblong oval feed* whofe top with- 
out the berry is prominent. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eleventh lection 
• of Linnseus's twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe male flowers are upon feparate plants 
from the fruit, and their ftamina are joined in one 
bod y or column. 
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We have but one Species of this plant in England, 
viz. 

Taxus {Baccas) foliis approximatis. .Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1 040. Tew- tree with leaves growing near each other* or 
the common Tew. 

This tree grows naturally in England, and alfoin moft 
of the northern countries of Europe, and in North 
America and where, if it is lufFered to grow, will 
rife to a good height, and have very large ftems ; it 
naturally fends out branches on every fide, which 
fpread out, and are almoft horizontal ; they are clofe- 
ly garnifiied with narrow, ftifF, blunt-pointed leaves, 
of a very dark green. The flowers come out from 
the fide of the branches in elude rs , the male flowers 
having many ftamina, are more confpicuous than the 
female ; thefe fur the moft part are upon different 
trees, but fomecimes are upon the fame tree; they 
appear the latter end of May, and the berries ripen 
in autumn. 

There is hardly any fort of evergreen tree which has 
been fo generally cultivated in the Englifh gardens as 
the Yew, upon the account of its being fo tonfile, as 
to be with eafe reduced into any Jhape the owner 
pleafed; and it may be too often feen, efpecially in old 
gardens, what a wretched tafte of gardening prevailed 
formerly in England, from the monftrous figures of 
beafls, cVc. we find thefe trees reduced into •, but of 
late this tafte has been juftly exploded by perfons of 
fuperior judgment, for what could be more abfurd 
than the former methods of planting gardens ? where, • 
thofe parts next the habitation, were crouded with a 
large quantity of thefe and other forts of evergreen 
trees, all of which were clipped into fome trite figure 
or other, which, befides the obftrucling the profpecT: ■ 
from the houfe, and filling' up the ground, fo that 
little room was left for other fhrubs and flowers. Be- 
fide, it occafioned an annual expence to render the trees 
difagreeable ; for there never was a perlbn, who had 
coniidered the beauty of a tree in its natural growth, 
with all its branches diftufed on every fide, but muft 
acknowledge fuch a tree infinitely more beautiful than 
any of thofe Ihorn figures, fo much ftudied by perfons 
of a groveling imagination. 

The only ufe this tree is fit for in gardens, is to form 
hedges for the defence of exotic plants 5 for which 
purpofc, when it is neceflary to have hedges, it is the 
moft proper of any tree in being; the leaves being 
fmall, the branches are produced »very clofe together ; 
and if carefully Ihorn, they may be rendered io clofe 
as to break the winds better than any other fort of 
fence whatever, becaufe they will not be reverberated, 
as againft walls, pales, or other clofe fences, there- 
fore confequently arc much to be preferred for fuch 
purpofes. 

Thefe trees may be eafily propagated by fowing their 
berries in autumn, as foon as they are ripe (without 
clearing them from the pulp which furrounds them, 
as hath been frequently directed,) upon a fhady bed 
of frefli undunged foil, covering them over about half 
an inch thick with the fame earth. 
In the fpring the bed muft be carefully cleared from 
weeds, and if the (eafon proves dry, it will be proper 
to refrefii the bed with water now and then, which 
will promote the growth of the feeds, many of which 
will come up the fame fpring, but others will remain 
in the ground until autumn or fpring following •, but 
where the feeds are prefcrved above ground till fpring 
before they are fbwn, the plants never come up till 
the year after ; fo that by fowing the feeds as foon as 
they are ripe, there is often a whole year faved. 
Thefe plants, when they come up, fhould beconftant- 
ly cleared from weeds, which, if permitted to grow 
amongfl: them, will caufe their bottoms to be naked, 
and frequently deftroy the plants when they continue 
long undifturbed. 

In this bed the plants may remain two years, after 
which, in autumn, there fhould be a fpor of frefh 
undunged foil prepared, into which they fhould be 
removed the beginning of October, planting them in 
beds about four or live feet wide, in rows about a 
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foot afunder, and fix inches diftance from each other 
in the rows, obferving to lay a little mulch upon the 
furface of" the ground about their roots, as alfo to 
water them in dry weather until they have taken root ; 
after which they will require no farther care, but to 
keep them clear from weeds in fummer, and to trim 
them according to the purpofe for which they are 



defigned. 

In thefe beds they 
according as they 
again be removed 



may remain two or three years, 
have grown, when they ftiould 
into a nurfery, placing them in 
rows at three feet diftance, and the plants eighteen 
inches afunder in the rows ; obferving to do it in au- 
tumn, as was before directed, and continue to trim 
them in the fummer feafon, according to the defign 
for which they were intended ; and after they have 
continued three or four years in this nurlery, they may 
be tranfplanted where they are to remain ; always ob- 
ferving to remove them in autumn where the ground 
is very dry, but on cold moift land it is better in the 
fpring. 

Thefe trees are very flow in growing, but yet there are 
many very large trees upon fome barren cold foils in 
divers parts or England. The timber of thefe trees 
is greatly efteemed for many ufcs. 

T E L'E PHIOIDES. See Andrachne. 

TELEFHIU M. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 2 48. tab. 1 2 8. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 339. Orpine. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, compofed of 
five oblong oval leaves which are obtufe, and the length of 
the petals. The flower has five oblong obtufe petals, and 
five awl-fhaped Jlamina which arc Jhorter than the petals, 
terminated by projlrate fummits, with a three-cornered 
acute germen having no ftyle, crowned by three acute fpread- 
ing fiigmas. The germ en afterward turns to a fhort three- 
cornered capfule with one cell, opening with three valves, 

• containing many round feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linweus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe Howers have five ftamina, and three ftyles or 
fligmas. • 

We have but one Species of this genus in the Eng- 

Iifli gardens, viz: 
Telephium {hnperati.) Hort. Upfal. 70. Orpine, or Live 
long. Telephium leg'itimum Imperati. Cluf. Hift. 77. 
The true Orpine of Imperatus. 

This plant grows naturally in the fouth of France and 
Italy. The root is compofed of ligneous fibres of a 
yellowifh colour, which fpread out wide. The 
branches or italics are (lender, and trail upon the 
ground ; they are eight or nine inches long, and are 
garniihcd with fmall oval leaves of a grayiih colour, 
fmooth and pretty (tiff, which are ranged alternately 
along the ftalk, having one longitudinal nerve run- 
ning through the middle. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in fhort thick bunches, 
which are rcflexed like thofe of " the Heliotropium. 
They are compofed of five white petals which fpread 
open and are the length of the empalement, having 
five very flender ftamina terminated by yellow fum- 
mits. This plant flowers in June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

This may be propagated by feeds, which Ihould be 
fown in autumn on a bed of frefti light earth, in an 
open fituation for if they are fown in the fpring, 
the plants will not come up till the following fpring. 
"When the plants are come up, they fliould be thin- 
ned fo as to leave them fix or eight inches afunder ; 
and they muft be conftantly kept clear from weeds, 
for if thefe are permitted to grow, they will foon over- 
bear the plants and deftroy them. Thefe plants do 
not tranfplant well, fo ftiould (land in the place where 
they were fown. In the fummer they will flower, and 
the feeds will ripen in autumn, which will fcatter foon 
if it is not gathered when ripe 5 and, if the ground is 
not difturbed, the plants will come up in plenty, and 
require no other care than to keep them clear from 

TEREB IN THUS. See Pjstachia. 
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TERGIF(ETOUS PLANTS, are fuch as bedf 
their feeds on the backfides of their leaves. 

TER NATE A. See Clitoria. 

TERRACES. A Terrace is a bank of earth, 
raifed on a proper elevation, fo that any perfon who 
walks round a garden, may have a better profpect of 
all that lies round him*; and thefe elevations are lb 
neceflary, that thofe gardens that have them not arc 
deficient. 

When the Terraces are rightly fituated, they are 
great ornaments for their regularity and opening, es- 
pecially when they are well made, and their afcent not 
too fteep. 

There are feveral kinds of Terrace-walks : 

1 . ' The great Terrace, which generally lies next to th* 

houfe. 

2. The fide or middle Terrace, which is commonly 
raifed above the level of the parterre, lawn, &c« 

3. Thofe Terraces which encompafs a garden. 

As to the breadth of fide Terraces, this is ufually de- 
cided by its correfpondence with fome pavilion, or 
fome little jettee or building ; but moft of all by the 
quantity of ftufF that is to ipare for thofe purpoles. 
The fide Terrace of a garden ought not to be lefs 
than twenty feer, and but very feldom wider than 
thirty. 

As for the height of a Terrace, fome allow it to be 
but five feet high ; but others more or lefs, according 
to their fancies ; but more exact perfons never allow 
above five or fix feet ; and in a fmall garden, and a 
narrow Terrace-walk, three feet ; and fometimes three 
feet and a half high, arc fufficient for a Terrace eight- 
teen feet wide, and four feet are fufficient for a Ter- 
race of twenty feet wide; but when the garden is pro- 
portionably large, and the Terrace is thirty feet wide, 
then it mull be at leaft five or fix feet high. 
The nobleft Terrace is very deficient without (hade* 
fpr which Elm-trees are very proper for no feat cam 
be faid to be complete, where there is not an imme- 
diate fhade almoft as foon as out of the houfe, and 
therefore thefe fhady trees mould be detached from 
the body and wings of the edifice. 

T E R E N E, earthy, or compofed of earth. 

TERRESTRIAL, earthy, or that belongs to 
earth. 

TE TRACER A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 604. 
The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement of fix roundifb 
fpreading leaves, the three outer are alternate and fmaller 
than the other : it has fix fmall petals which foon fall off, 
and a great number of ftamina which are permanent, and 
the length of the empalement, terminated by fingle fum- 
wits \ it has four oval germen fupporting a fhort awl- 
fhaped ftyle, crowned -by an obtufe ftigma. The germen 
afterward become four oval reflexed capfules, each having 
. one cell, opening at the /cam on the y upper fide, inclofing one 
roundifh fee*. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnseus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whole flowers have many ftamina and four 
ftyles. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Tetracera (Volubilis.) Hort. Cliff. 214. Petrsea flori- 
bus fpicatis, foliislauri fcabris. Amman. Herb. 518. 
Petraa with jpiked flowers, and rough leaves refembling 
thofe of the Bay-tree. 

This plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, where 
it was difcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun, who fent 
it to England. It has a woody ftalk which rifes to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, covered with a 
gray bark, lending out feveral flender ligneous 
branches which twine about any neighbouring fup- 
port ; they are garni flied with oblong oval leaves, 
whofe furface are very rough, near fix inches long, 
and two inches and a half broad, (lightly indented on 
their edges toward their points, and have many tranf- 
verfe veins running from the midrib to the edges ; 
they are placed alternate on their branches, ftanding 
upon Ihort foot-ftalks, of a grayifh colour on their 
upper furface, and brown on their under. The 

flowers 
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flowers arc produced in panicles at die end of the 
brandies ; thefe panicles are com poled of three or 
four fhort thick fpikes which branch out from the 
lower part of the principal fpike, which is much long- 
er and thicker than the other. The flowers havelix 
thin purple petals of the fame length as the empale- 
in en t, which are very fugacious, lb that they foon fall 
oft"; theie fit upon the germen. After the flowers 
are pad, the four germen become lb many oval cap- 
fules which are reflexed backward ; thefc open length- 
ways on the upper fide, and have each one oblong 
feed inclufed. 

This fhrub is very different from that which Dr. Pluk- 
enct titles Fagus Americanus ulmi ampliflimis foliis, 
caplulis bigemcllis. Amalth. 8 7.- though Dr. Linnxus 
has added this Synonimc to it. 

This is propagated by feeds, which muft be procured 
from the countries where the plant naturally grows, 
which may probably be found in fome of the Britifh 
iflands in theWeil-Indics. 1 have received it from the 
ifland of Barm u da, where it was found by the late 
Dr. Crefly, who lent me fpecimens and feeds. Thefc 
feeds are frequently abortive, for, upon examining 
them, there was fcarce more than a twentieth part 
which had any kernels, and others appeared fair but 
were hollow. The feeds fhould be fown in pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hoc- 
bed of tanners baik, where they mult be treated in 
the lame way as other exotic feeds from the fame 
countries ; and as the plants feldom come up the fame 
year, the pots fhould be removed into the Hove before 
winter, and plunged into the tan-bed between the 
other pots of plants, where they mould remain till 
fpring, when they fhould be taken out and plunged 
into a frefli hot-bed of tanners bark, which will bring 
up the plants if the feeds were good. When the plants 
are lit to remove, they fhould be each planted in a 
feparatc fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a good bed of tan, (hading them from the fun 
till they have taken new root ; after which their treat- 
ment mull be the lame as for the Annona, and the 
like tender exotic plants, which require to be kept al- 
ways in the tan- bed. 

T K TRAGONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 55 1. Tetra- 
gonocarpos. Bocrh. Ind. alt. 262. 

The Characters arc, 
*tbe flower has a permanent coloured empalement, com- 
pojl'd of four oval, plain, deflexed leaves fitting upon the 
germen. It has no petals, but about twenty hair-like Jla- 
fnina which are fljorter than the empalement, terminated 
by oblong prcftrate fmnmlts, and a rotindiflj four- cornered 
germen under the flower, fupporting four awl-fljapcd Jlyles 
which arc recurved ami as long as the ft annua, with hairy 
fligmas the length of the Jlyles. The germen afterward be- 
comes a thick capfule with four cells, having four angles 
ivbich have narrow wings or borders, containing one hard 
oblong feed in each. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of L/mnams's twelfth clafs, which includes thofc plants 
. whofc flowers have about twenty ttamina and five 
(tyles. 

The Species are, 

1 . Tetkagonia {h'ruticofa) foliis linearibus. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 250. Tetragon/a with linear leaves. -Tccragono- 
carpos Africana fruticans, foliis longis & anguttis. II. 
Amft. 2. p. 205. yifrican fIjrubbyTetragonocarpos,with 
iong narrow leaves. 

2. Tetraconia {Becumbcns) foliis ovatis intcgerrimis, 
caule fruticoib decumbente. Tetragonia with oval en- 
tire leaves, and a Jbrubby trailing ftalk. 

3. Tetragon 1 a (Hcrbacea) foliis ovatis. Flor. Lcyd. 
Prod. 250. Tetragonia with oval leaves. Tetragono- 
carpos Africana, radice magna crafla 6c carnofa. Hort. 
A mil. 2. p. 203. Tetragonocarpos with a large flejhy 
root, and oval leaves. 

Thefc plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence they were firft brought to the 
gardens in Holland. The firft fort has flender ligne- 
ous italks which rife three, or four feet high, if they 
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are fupported, otherwife they trail upon the ground % 
they are covered with a light gray bark, and divide 
into a great number of trailing branches, which when 
young are fucculent, of an herbaceous colour, and 
covered with fmall pellucid drops, fomewhat like the 
Diamond Ficoides, which reflect the light. As 'the 
branches are older, they become more ligneous, and 
are garnifhed with thick, fucculent, narrow leaves, 
about half an inch long, and a tenth of an inch broadj 
concave, and blunt-pointed thefe are placed alter- 
nate, and at their bafc come out a clutter of fmaller 
leaves; which have the like pellucid drops as the (talks. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
(talks, at every joint toward the end of the branches ; 
fometimes they come up' fingly, at others there are 
two, and fometimes three flowers at each joint ; thefe 
have empalements of five leaves, which fpread open 
and are a little reflexed ; they are green without, and 
yellow within, each having about forty (lamina, which 
are terminated by oblong prottrate fummits which 
fill up the middle of the flower. They appear in July 
and Auguft, and are fucceeded by large four-corner- 
ed capfules having four wings or borders, and four 
cells, each containing one oblong feed, which ripens 
in winter. 

The fecond fort has larger (talks than the former, 
which branch out in like manner; the branches trail 
upon the ground where they are not fupported ; the 
young branches are very fucculent, and almoft as 
thick as a man's little finger ; the leaves are two 
inches long, and one broad-, their furface are covered 
with very fmall pellucid drops, as are the (lalks. 
The flowers are larger, and (land upon pretty long 
foot-ftalks, three or four arifingfroin the fame points; 
the empalement, and alfo the fummits, are of a pale 
fulphur colour. It flowers at the fame time with the 
firft. 

Thefe may be propagated by cuttings, which mould 
be cut off from the plants a few days before they are 
planted, that the part where they are cut may be heal- 
ed, otherwife they will rot, for the leaves and llalks 
of this plant are very full of moitture. The belt 
time to plant thefc cuttings is in July, that they may 
have time to make good roots before winter. Thefe 
cuttings may be planted on a bed of frefh earth, and 
if they are (haded from the fun in the heat of the day, 
it will be of fervice to them. They fhould be fre- 
quently refrefhed with water, but they muft not have 
it in too great plenty, for that will rot them. In 
about fix weeks after planting, the cuttings will be 
fufliciently rooted to tranfplant, therefore they fhould 
be taken up, and planted into pots filled with light 
frefli undunged earth, and placed in a lhady fituation 
until they have taken new root, after which time 
they may be placed with other hardy exotic plants in 
a flickered fituation, where they may remain till the 
middle or latter end of October ; at which time they 
(hould be removed into the green-houfc, and placed 
where they may enjoy as much free air as poflible in 
mild weather; for they only require to be protected 
from the froft, being pretty hardy with refpect to 
cold, but they fhould not have too much moitture 
in winter. If thefe plants are planted in the full 
ground in the fummer feafon, they will grow prodi- 
gioufly rank and large ; as they alfo will, if they are 
permitted to root into the ground through the holes 
at the bottom of the pots 5 therefore the pots fhould 
be frequently removed to prevent it, for when they 
grow too freely, their leaves will be very full of 
moilture; which, together with the weight of the 
fruit, which are always produced at the extremity of 
the branches, will weigh the branches upon the 
ground, and render the plants very unfightly. The 
plants of this kind commonly grow very draggling ; 
therefore the more their roots are confined in the pots, 
the more clofe and dinted will be the heads of the 
plants ; which is what they (hould always be kept to, 
in order to render them fightly. The flowers of this 
plant have no great beauty, but as the whole face of 

the 
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the plant is peculiar, it may be allowed a place in 
every collection of plants for the fake of variety, fince 
it requires no great trouble to cultivate it. 
Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by feeds, which 
Ihould be fown on a warm border of light frelh earth, 
where fometimes they will remain a whole year be- 
fore the plants come up therefore when they do not 
come up the firft feafon, the borders Ihould not be dif- 
turbed, but kept conftantly clear from weeds ; and the 
following fpring, when the plants are come up about 
four inches high, they Ihould be taken up and planted 
in pots, (and treated in the fame manner as hath been 
directed for the cuttings ;) for if they are fuffered 
to grow in the border till they are large, they will 
not tranfplant fo well, nor will they make fo handibme 
plants. 

The third fort hath large flelhy roots ; the branches 
are weak, and trail upon the ground thefe generally 
decay about Midfummer, and new moots are pro- 
duced late in autumn. The leaves of this come out 
in bunches they are oval, plain, and not fo thick and 
fucculent as thole of the other forts ; they are little 
more than an inch long, and half an inch broad. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in February ; thefe are like thofe of the fecond fort, 
and have long (lender foot-ftalks. This never pro- 
duces any feeds in England ; however the cuttings 
■will grow, if they are planted early in the fpring, fo 
that the fort may be propagated with the fame facility 
as either of the other kinds. 

All thefe forts n. quire protection in winter ; but if 
they arc placed in an airy glafs-cafe with Ficoides, and 
other hardy plants, where they may have a large lhare 
of free air in mild weather, and protected from the I 
froft, they will thrive much better than when they 
arc more tenderly treated. 

TETRAGONOTHECA. Hort. Elth. 283. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 875. Sun-flower, vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
The flower is compofed of hermaphrodite and female flo- 
rets, which are included in one large common empalement, 
cut into four plain, triangular, heart Jhaped fegments 
which f pre ad open. The dfk or middle of the flower is I 
made up of hermaphrodite florets, which are funneljhaped, 
and cut into five fegments at the brim, which are reflexed \ I 
they have Jive fbort hair-like ftamina, terminated by cy- \ 
lindrical fummits, and a naked germen fupporting a flendcr 
ftyle, crowned by two reflexed fligmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes one naked roundijh feed. The female half 
florets which compofc the ray or border of the flower, have I 
their petals ftr etched out like a tongue on one fide, and are 
cut at their points into three equal acute parts. Thefe 
have no ftamina, but a naked germen fupporting a flendcr 
ftyle with two twifted fligmas, and are Jucceeded by Jingle 
naked feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection I 
of Linnams's nineteenth clafs, which includes the I 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite I 
and female florets which are fruitful, and their fum- 
mits are connected. I 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. I 
Tetragonotheca (lietianthoidcs.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 903. I 
Tetragonotheca doronici maximi folio. Hort. Elth. I 
378. Vzvarf Sun-flower, with a leaf like the greater I 
Leopard's Bane. I 
This plant is a native of Carolina, from whence the I 
feeds were brought to Europe. The roots of this I 
plant are perennial, but the (talks are annual, and I 
pcrilh in autumn on the approach of cold. The roots I 
will abide through the winter in the full ground, if 
they are planted in a warm fituation, fo do not require J 
any Ihelter, except in very fevere winters ; when, if I 
they are covered over with rotten tan or Peas haulm, 
to keep out the froft, there will be no danger of their I 
being killed. I 
About the latter end of April or the beginning of I 
May, the roots will fend fortli new moots, which are I 
garnifhed with large, oblong, rough leaves, placed by I 
pairs, clofely embracing the (talks ; thefe are a little I 
finuated on their edges, and are covered with fmall | 
hairs. The (talks ufually grow about two feet and a 
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half high in England, and branch out toward the 
I top into feveral fmalier ftalks, each having one large 
yellow flower at their top, fliaped like a Sun-flower 5 
which, before it expands, is covered with the inflated 
empalement, which is four-cornered. The feeds of 
this plant rarely ripen in England, but when they are 
obtained from abroad, they fhould be fown in the full 
ground in the fpring of the year ; where fometimes 
they will remain a year before the plants come up, fb 
that if they do not come up the lame year, the ground 
fhould not be difturbed, but kept clean from weeds» 
and wait till the fecond year to fee what plants will 
come up. When the plants appear they mult be 
kept clean from weeds, and if the feafon fliould prove 
dry, they will require to be frequently watered. In 
autumn the plants (hould be tranfplanted into the 
places where they are to remain. 
Thefe plants will live three years in a proper foil and 
fituation, but as it does not increafe here, the beft 
method is to procure good feeds, from abroad an- 
nually. 

TETKAPETALOUS FLOWER is one 
which is compofed of only four fingle flower leaves, 
called petala. 

TEUCRIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 625. Tourn, 
I nil. R. H. 207. tab. 93. [takes its name from king 
Teucer, who was the firft amongft the ancients who 
brought this plant into ufe.] Tree Germander. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into 
five acute equal fegments at the top, and is permanent* 
The flower is of the lip kind with one petal, having a 
Jhort cylindrical tube a little in curved at the chaps. The 
upper lip is erect, and deeply cut into two acute Jegments* 
The lower lip Jpreads and is cut into three fegments the 
middle one is large and roundifo, the two fide ones are 
acute and erecl. It has four awl-Jhaped ftamina which 

, are longer than the upper lip, and are prominent between 
the fegments, terminated by fmall fummits. It has a 
germen divided in four parts, fupporting a Jlender ftyle* 
crozoned by two Jlender fligmas. The germen afterward 
turn to four roundijh naked feeds which ripen in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnaeus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fliortcr 
ftamina, and the feeds have no capfule. 
The Sr-EciEs arc, 

1. Teucrium (Flavian) foliis cordatis obtuse ferratis, 
floral i bus integerrimis concavis, caule fruticofo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 565. Tree Germander with heart Jhaped 
leaves which are bluntly flawed, thofe between the flowers 
concave and entire, and a Jhrubby ftalk. Teucrium mul- 
tis. J. B. Common Tree Germander. 

2. Teucrium (Lucidum) foliis ovatis acute incifo-ferratis 
glabris, floribus axillaribus geminis, caule crecto. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 790. Germander with oval fmooth leaves 
which are acutely flawed, and two flowers proceeding from 
the fide of the flalks, which are erecl. Chamasdrys Al- 
pina frutefcens, folio fplendente. Magnol. Hort. 52. 
Shrubby Alpine Germander with a lucid leaf. 

3. Teucirum (Fruticans) foliis integerrimis oblongo- 
ovatis petiolatis, fupra glabris, fubtus tomentofis pe- 

• dunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 563. Tree German- 
der with entire, oblong, oval leaves having foot-ftalks, 
fmooth and hoary underneath, and one flower on a foot- 
ftalk. Teucrium fruticans Baeticum. Cluf. Hift. 1. p. 
348. Spanifh Tree Germander. 
4.. Teucrium {Lati folium) foliis integerrimis, rhombeis 
acutis, villofis, fubtus tomentofis. Hort. Upfal. 195. 
Tree Germander with entire leaves which are hairy , 
Jhaped like an acute rhombus, and woolly on their under 
fide. Teucrium Hifpanicum latiore folio. Tourn, 
Inft. R. H. 208. Spanifh T ree Germander with a broad- 
er leaf 

j. Teucrium (Campanulaium) foliis multifidis, floribus 
folitariis. Lin. Sp. 562. Germander with many-pointed 
leaves, and flowers growing fingly. Teucrium Hifpa- 
nicum fupinum humilius, verbena? tcnuifoliae foliis. 
Juflieu. Low, trailing, Spaniflj Germander, with leaves 
like thofe of the narrow-leaved Vervain. 

13 C 6. Teucrjum 
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Teucrium (Botrys) foliis multifidis, pedunculis ax- 
illaribus ternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 562. Germander with 
many-pointed leaves* and flowers growing on foot-fialks 
by threes. Chamasdrys foliis laciniatis. Lob. Obferv. 
209. Germander with jagged leaves. 
7. Teucrium {Cham>edrys) foliis ovatis incifo-crenatis 
pctiolatis, floribus fubverticillatis. Horr. CHfF. 302. 
Germander with oval leaves with crcnated cuts* having 
foot-fialks* and flo wers growing almoft in whorls. Cha- 
mitdrys minor repens. C. B. P. 248. Smaller creeping 

Germander. m 
S. Tkucrium (Nijoliamim) foliis trifidis qumquendii- 
que filiformibus floribus pcdunculatis folitariis oppo- 
ficis caule decumbente. Lin. Sp. 782. Germander with 
trifid and qttin({uefid leaves* and flowers growing onfoli- 
tary foot-fialks. Chamaedrys multiflora, tenuifolia 
Hifpanica. Tourn. Inft. 205. Spamjb narrow-leaved 
Germander bearing many flowers. 

9. Teucrium (Maf/i/ienfc) foliis ovatis rugofis incifo-cre- 
natis, incanis, caulibus ereftis, raccmis redis. Lin. 
Sp. 789. Tetter turn with oval rough leaves* which are 
hoary, crcnated* and ereel fialks* and /pikes of flowers. 
Teucrium Crericum odoratum florc purpureo. H. K. 
Par. Sweet -fmcllbig Germander of Crete* with a purple 
flower. 

10. Tkucrium (Scorodonia) foliis cordatis ferratis pctio- 
latis, raccmis lateralibus fecundis, caule ereclo. Lin. 
Sp. Plane. 564. Germander with hcart-fhaped flawed 
leaves having foot-fialks* many long bunches of flowers 
growing from the wings* and an upright ftalk. Scor- 
dium altcrum five falvia agreftis. C. B. P. 247. Ano- 
ther Scordium* or IVild Sage. 

11. Teucrium (Scordium) foliis oblongis feffflibus den- 
tato ferratis, floribus geminis lateralibus pcdunculatis, 
caule diffufo. Lin. Sp. 790. Teucrium with oblong* in- 
dented* flawed leaves fitting clofe to the fialks, flowers fet 
by pairs on foot-fialks* proceeding from the fides of the 
fialks^ which are diffufed. Scordium. C. B. P. 247. 

12. Teucrium {Martini) foliis intcgerrimis ovatis fub- 
tus tomentofis, utrinque acutis, raccmis fecundis villo- 
us. Lin. Sp. Plant. 564. Germander with oval entire 
leaves, which are hoary on their under fide* pointed at 
both ends* and hairy bunches of flowers. Marum Syri- 
acumvulgo. Flor. Bat. 2. 84. Syrian Mafiick* or com- 
mon Marum. 

13. Teucrium (Chanucpilys) foliis trifidis linearibus in- 
tcgerrimis, floribus feflilibus lateralibus folitariis caule 
diffufo. Mater. Med. 287. Germander with linear* tri~ 
fid* entire leaves* and flowers fitting clofe* growing fingly 
from the wings of the branches. Chamrcpitys lutca vul- 
garis, five folio trifido. C. B. P. 249. Common yellow 
Ground Pine having a trifid leaf. 

14. Teucrium (Tva) foliis tricufpidatis linearibus, fio- 
ri bus fe flil ib u s . L i n . Sp . 7 8 7 . G ermander with tricufpid 
linear leaves* and flowers fitting clofe to the wings of the 
ftalk. Chamaspitys mofchata, foliis ferratis, an prima 
Diofcoridis? C. 13. P. 249. Mufk Ground Pine with 
flawed leaves* and probably the flrft of Biof cor ides. 

15. Teucrium (Mofchatum) foliis linearibus tomentofis 
intcgerrimis, floribus feflilibus. Germander with linear* 
woolly, entire leaves* and flowers fitting clofe to the 
branches* Chamx'pitys mofchata, foliis non ferratis. 
Allion. Mufk Ground Pine with leaves not flawed. 

16. Teucrium (Cham^drifolium) foliis oblongo-ovatis 
obtuse dentatis, floribus folitariis alaribus peduncula- 
tis, calycibus acutis. Germander with oblong oval leaves* 
which are bluntly indented* and flowers placed ftngly at 
the wings of the fialks* having acute empalanents. Teu- 
crium Amcricanum Chamasdryos folio, flore albo. 
Houft. MSS. American Teucrium* with a Germander leaf 

• and white flower. 

i j. Teucrium (Feficarium) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inaj- 
qualirer ferratis, raccmis alaribus tcrminalibulque caly- 
cibus inflatis. Ger wander with oval fpcar-fhaped leaves 
which are unequally flawed* and long bunches of flowers 
Springing from the wings* and terminating the fialks* 
and inflated anpalements. Chanutdrys Americana, maxi- 
ma, catarias folio, calice vcficario. Houft. MSS. 
Greatefi American Germander* with a Catmint leaf and 
a bl adder ed empalcment. 

iS. Teucrium {Canadcnfe) foliis ovato-lanceolatis fcr- 
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ratis, caule erefto, racemp terminals, verticilHs he^a- 
phyllis. Lin. Sp. 789. Germander with oval fpcar- 
fhaped leaves* and an eretl ftalk terminated by a racemus of 
flowers. Chsmedrys Canadenfis urticai folio fubtus 
incano. Tourn. Inft. 205. Germander of Canada "joith 
a Nettle leaf, hoary on their under fide. 
19. Teucrium (Virginicum) foliis ovatis inasqualiter ier- 
ratis, racemis terminalibus. Flor. Virg. 64. German- 
der with oval leaves unequally flawed* and a racemus of 
flowers terminating the fialks. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Spain, and Italy ; it rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk two 
feet high, fending out many ligneous branches, gar- 
nilhed with heart-fhaped leaves, which are a little 
waved, bluntly fawed on their edges, a little more 
than an inch long, and three quarters broad near their 
bafe, of a lucid green on their upper fide, but a little 
hoary on their under fide, ftanding upon ihort foot- 
ftalks. The upper part of the branches for fix or 
eight inches in length are adorned with flowers, 
which come out from the wings of the ftalk, two or 
three ftanding on each fide at every joint; they arc 
of a dirty white colour, and ftand upon {lender foot- 
ftalks ; under each of thefe whorls itand two fmaller 
leaves, which are entire and concave. The flowers 
appear in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This fort was formerly preferved in green-houfes with 
great care, but of late years it has been planted out 
into the full ground, and is found hardy enough to 
endure the cold of our fevereft winters without ihel- 
ter, provided it be planted on a dry foil. 
This may be propagated by planting cuttings in the 
fpring, on a bed of frefh light earch, obferving to 
fliade and water them until they have taken root; 
after which they will require no farther care, but to 
keep them clear from weeds until the following au- 
tumn, when they may be tranlplanted out into the 
places where they are to remain, being careful in re- 
moving them not to fliakc off* all the earth from their 
roots, as alfo to water them if the feafon fhould 
prove dry, until they have taken frefh root - 9 after 
which, the only care they require is to keep the ground 
clean about them, and to prune off fuch (hoots as 
are ill fituatcd, and the flowering branches when 
they decay, whereby their heads will appear more 
regular. 

It may alfo be propagated by feeds, which generally 
are produced in plenty. If thefe are fown upon a bed 
of light earth in April, the plants will come up in 
fix weeks after, and thefe may be tranfplanted in 
autumn, where they are defigned to remain. 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps, but in 
the lower parts, where the cold is not very fevere, and 
generally on moift ground •, this hath a Ihrubby ftalk 
like the former ; it does not rifefo high, but branches 
out more than that. The ftalks are covered with 
Ihort hairy down ; the lower leaves are oval, crenatcd, 
and of a lucid green on their upper fide, but a little 
hoary on their under j the leaves between the flowers 
are fpear-fhaped and entire ; the fpikes of flowers are 
much longer ; the flowers are larger, and their co- 
lour more inclining to a yellow than thofc of the for- 
mer. This flowers at the fame time with the other, 
and may be propagated in the fame way. 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily, 
near the borders of the fea ; this has a flirubby branch- 
ing ftalk which rifes fix or eight feet high, covered 
with a hoary bark. The branches are garnifhed with 
fmall oval leaves placed oppofite, fitting clofe to the 
branches ; they are near one inch long, and half an 
inch broad, fmooth on their upper fide, of a lucid 
green, and their under fides are hoary. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ftalk at the upper part 
of the branches ; they are fingle, one on each fide at 
a joint ftanding upon Ihort foot-ftalks •, their cmpale- 
mcnts are Ihort and hoary. The middle fegmer.t of 
the lower lip is large, and indented at the point ; 
the ftamina are long-hooked, and fupply the place 
of the upper lip ; the flowers are blue, and come in 
fucceilion great- part of fummer, and the plants fre- 
quently produce good feeds in England. 

2 • There 
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There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is preferved in fome gardens. 

The fourth fort is much like the third, but the leaves 
are broader, of a rhomboid form, and are more hairy 
and whiter on their under fide ; this will endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters, if planted on a dry foil 
and in a warm fituation, but in fevere hard froft it is 
fometimes deftroyed ; for which reafon the plants are 
often preferved in pots, and removed into the green- 
houfe in winter. This is propagated by cuttings in 
the fame manner as the former, and the plants require 
the fame treatment. 

The fifth fort 'grows naturally in Spain and Italy 
upon moid ground. The ftalks of this are herbace- 
ous, and trail upon the ground ; they grow about a 
foot in length, aregarnifhed with deep green leaves, 
cut into many points almoft to the midrib ; they are 
fmooth, and ftand oppofite. The flowers come out 
on each fide the ftalks fingly ; they are white, and ap- 
pear in July ; thefe are each fucceeded by four feeds, 
which ripen in September. 

This plant is preferved in botanic gardens for variety ; 
it is propagated by feeds, which may be fown in the 
fpring in the place where the plants are to remain ; 
and when they come up, will require no other culture 
but to thin them where they are too clofe, and keep 
them clean from weeds. Thefe plants ripen their 
feeds the firfl: year, but if they are in a warm fitua- 
tion they will live through the winter. 
The fix th fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
in Italy and Germany, in the Corn fields •, this is an 
annual plant, which perifhes foon after the feeds are 
ripe. The ftalks ?.re four-cornered and hairy •, they 
grow about a foot long, and are garnifhed at every 
joint by leaves placed oppofite; which are hairy and 
cut almolt to the midrib, and the fegments are cut 
into three points. The flowers come out at the wings 
of the ftalk in whorls, three Handing together on each 
fide upon fhort foot- Hal ks - 9 they are white, and fliaped 
like thofe of the other fpecies ; they appear in June 
and July, and the feeds ripen in Auguft and Sep- 
tember. 

This is propagated by feeds in the fame way as the 
laft ; but if the feeds of this are fown in autumn, or 
permitted to fcatter when ripe, they will fucceed 
better than if fown in the fpring, and the plants will 
come earlier to flower. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, and in Germany ; this has a creeping fibrous 
root, which fpreads in the ground and multiplies 
greatly, fending out many four-cornered hairy ftalks, 
■which are eight or nine inches long ; thefe fend out a 
few fiiort branches, which arc garnifhed with oval 
leaves about an inch long, and three quarters broad, 
which are deeply crenated on their borders, and ftand 
upon fhort foot-ftalks they are of a light green 
above, but hoary on their under fide. The flowers 
grow from the wings of the ftalks, toward the upper 
part, almcft in whorls, Handing chiefly to one fide of 
the ftalk •, they are of a reddifti colour, the lower lip 
turning upward. This plant flowers in June and 
July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
It is a perennial plant, and propagates very faft by 
its creeping roots, and will thrive in almoft any foil 
or fituation : the beft time to tranfplant it is in au- 
tumn. This was a few years fince in great requeft as 
a fpecific for the gout, but is at prcfent in little 
eftecm. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain *, this is a 
perennial plant, having fome refemblance of the for- 
mer, but the roots do not creep. The ftalks are 
taller, and more erect ; the leaves are narrower, 
pointed at both ends, and not fo deeply indented v the 
indentures are fliarper, and only toward their points ; 
the ftalks are garnifhed with flowers great part of 
their length, which come out in bunches at the wings 
of the leaves ; they are longer than thofe of the for- 
mer, and of a brighter red colour. This plant flowers 
about the fame time with the former. 
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It may be propagated by parting of the roots in au- 
tumn, or by fowing of the feeds at the fame feafon* 
which will more certainly fucceed than thofe which 
are fown in the fpring. It loves an open fituation 
expoled to the fun, but will thrive in almoft any foil 
which is not too moid. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in the ifland of Crete, 
and alfo in Nice in Italy ; this is a perennial plant 
with a low fhrubby ftalk, fending out many branches 
which are four-cornered and woolly , thefe are gar- 
niftied with oval leaves about an inch long, and three 
quarters broad ; they are woolly on both fides, and 
are bluntly crenated on their borders. The upper 
parts of the branches are adorned with purple flowers 
in whorls, having two fmall, oval, entire leaves under 
each whorl ; the flowers are as large as thofe of the 
firfl: fort, but their cups are very woolly, and their 
indentures end in fharp points. This flowers in July, 
and when the feafon proves warm and dry, the plants 
will produce good feeds in England. 
This may be propagated either by feeds or cuttings 
in the fame way as the two firfl: (ovts 9 but the plants 
fliould have a dry foil and a warm fituation, otherwife 
they will not live through the winter in the open air 
in England. 

The tenth fort is the common wild or Wood Sage, 
which grows naturally in woods and thickets in many 
parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into gardens ; 
this has a creeping perennial root, from which arife 
ftifF, ligneous, four-cornered ftalks a foot and a half 
high, garnifhed at each joint by two heart-fhapcel 
leaves placed oppofite, which are (lightly fawed on 
their edges, and ltand upon foot-ftalks. The upper 
part of the ftalks have three or four long Ipikes of 
flowers, which incline to one fide of the llalk •, they 
are of an herbaceous white colour, and the ftamina 
are terminated by purple fummits. It flowers in July, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn. This plant will grow 
in any foil or fituation, and was formerly ufed in 
medicine. 

The eleventh fort is the common Water Germander, 
which grows naturally in the iflc of Ely, and fome 
other fenny parts of England ; this has a fmall, ftringy, 
fibrous, creeping root, which is perennial, from which 
arife many four-cornered, trailing, diffufed ftalks, 
which are garnifhed with oblong, hairy, and indented 
leaves, fitting clofe to the ftalks. The flowers are 
produced at the wings of the ftalks, two arifjng on each 
fide at every joint; they are of a purple colour, and 
fit very clofe to the bottom of the leaves ; thefe ap- 
pear in July, but are feldom fucceeded by feeds. The 
whole plant has an odour like that of Garlick. The 
herb is ufed in medicine. 

This plant may be propagated by its creeping roots,' 
or planting the young fhoots in the fpring, in the 
fame manner as Mint, Penny-royal, &c. and fhould 
have a moift foil, otherwife it will not thrive in'gardcns. 
The twelfth fort is the common or Syrian Marum, 
which grows naturally in Syria, and alfo in the king- 
dom of Valencia ; this has a low fhrubby ftalk, fend- 
ing out many flender ligneous branches, which in 
warm countries will rife three or four feet high, but 
in England it is rarely feen half that height. The ftalks 
are very hoary, and are garnifhed with fmall oval 
leaves placed oppofite at each joint ; thefe are about 
the fizeof thofe of Thyme, and arc pointed at both 
ends ; they are green above, and hoary underneath j 
they have a piercing grateful fcent, fo quick as to 
caufe fneezing. The flowers grow in loofe whorled 
fpikes at the end of the branches , they are very 
downy, and the flowers are of a bright red colour ; 
they appear in July and Auguft, but are not fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

This plant is eafily propagated by flips or cuttings, 
which, if planted during the fummer months on a 
bed of light loamy earth, covering them down clofe 
either with bell or hand-glaflfes, and (hading them 
from the fun, will put out roots very freely. When 
thefe have made good roots, they may be tranfplanted 

cither 
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either into feparate fmall pots,"or on a warm border, at 
about fix inches diftance every way, obferving. to 
(hade them from the fun, "and fupply them with water 
till they have taken new root ; after which they will 
require no other care but to keep them clean from, 
weeds. Theft plants will live through the winter in 
the open air, if they are planted in a dry foil and a 
warm fituation, when the frolts are not very fevere ; 
but in very hard winters they are frequently killed, if 
they are not protected by macs or fome other covering. 
There was about forty years ago a great number of 
thefe plants growing in the warm borders of the 
Royal Gardens at Kenfington, which were clipped in- 
to conical forms, and were near three feet high, but 
now there are few plants of a large (ize to be found in 
the Englilh gardens, becaufe their branches are an- 
nually cut to keep them fliort. 

The cats are very fond of this plant,' and where there 
are but few of thefe plants will deftroy them, unlefs 
they are protected from them ; but, where there is 
a great number of the plants together, the cats leldom 
touch them. 

The thirteenth fort is the common Ground Pine 
which is ufed in medicine ; it grows naturally on 
chalky arable land in feveral parts of England ; it is 
an annual plant, with a (ingle ligneous root, which 
ftrikes deep into the ground, fending out a few (len- 
der fibres from the fide, from which arife many weak 
trailing (talks which are very hairy ; thefe aregarnifli- 
ed with narrow leaves ending with three points, which 
are fet by pairs, and crbfs over each other at every 
joint ; they are hairy, and, when bruifed, emit a ftrong 
refinous odour. The flowers fit clofe to the ftalks at 
the wings of the leaves ; there are two or three of 
them at each joint, of a bright yellow colour, and 
fhaped like the other fpecies ; thefe appear in July, 
and the feeds ripen in September. Jf thefe are per- 
mitted to fcatter, the plants will come up better than 
if fown, and require no other care but to thin them, 
and keep them clean from weeds. 
This plant is greatly recommended for its virtues ; 
there is fcarce a better herb than this for opening ob- 
ftructions it is a ftrong diuretic, and an excellent re- 
medy for the rheumatilin. 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, in Italy, and Spain ; it is an annual plant, 
with a lingle ligneous root, fending out a few fibres. 
The ftalks are about fix inches high, and are clofely 
garnifhed with very hairy narrow leaves which are 
indented toward their points. The flowers come out 
from the wings of the ftalks to which they fit very 
clofe.; they are large, of a bright purple colour, and 
appear in July ; but unlefs the fealbn proves favoura- 
ble, they are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally about Nice in Italy, 
from whence it was fent me ; this is alfo an annual 
plant, much like the former, but the leaves are nar- 
rower and entire. The whole plant is covered with 
white woolly hairs, and the flowers are fmaller than 
thofc of the former. 

Both thefe plants fucceed beft, if, when they perfect 
their feeds, they are permitted to fcatter in the fame 
manner as the thirteenth fort ; or if the feeds are 
fown, it (hould be in atuumn, for they rarely fucceed 
when they are fown in the fpring. 
The fixteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz ; this is an 
annual plant, with an erect ftalk a foot and a half high; 
it is four-cornered and fmooth, garniftied with fmooth, 
oblong, oval leaves which arc bluntly indented; they 
are about an inch and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad, Handing upon fhort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ftalks, 
two of them arifing at each joint, upon fhort (lender 
foot-ftalks; they are fmall and white, having fhort 
empalements, which are cut at the brim into five very 
acute points. The flowers appear in July, and are 
fucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The feventeenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. 
Hotlftoun at the fame place with the former ; this is 
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alfo an annual plant, with a (lender, upright, four- cor- 
nered ftalk which riles three feet high, and divides 
into feveral fmooth branches, which are garniftied 
with oval fpear-lhaped leaves, three inches long and 
one broad, of a bright green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under ; they are unequally fawed on their 
edges, and ftand upon long foot-ftalks. The flowers 
come out in long bunches from the wings of the 
ftalk, and alio at the top they are pretty large, white, 
and have bladdered empalements ; thefe appear late 
in July, and unlefs the feafon proves favourable, 
they will have no good feeds fucceed them. 
The fixteenth and feventeenth forts, are tender, fo will 
not thrive in the open air in England ; and unlefs the 
feafon proves warm, they will not perfect their feeds 
here. The feeds of thefe fliould be fown in fmall pots 
in autumn, which fhould be plunged into the tan-bed 
in the ftove between the other pots, where they fhould 
remain till fpring, and then they may be taken our, 
and plunged into a hot-bed, which will bring up the 
plants. When thefe are fit to remove, they fliould 
be each planted in a feparate pot, and plunged into a 
hot- bed, and afterward treated in the fame way as 
other tender plants which require conftant (helter. 
The eighteenth fort grows naturally in North Ameri- 
ca ; this is a perennial plant, very like our Scorodonia 
or Wood Sage, but does not creep at the root as that 
does ; the ftalks are erect, and garnilhed with oval 
fpear-fhaped leaves which are white on their under 
fide, and deeply fawed on their edges ; the ftalks are 
terminated by racemi of yellow flowers, and the 
whorls have fix leaves. 

This is a very hardy plant, fo will thrive in the open 
air ; it may be propagated by parting of the roots, 
or by fowing of the feeds, which is belt if done in 
autumn. 

The nineteenth fort grows naturally in Virginia ; this 
is alfo a perennial plant, having oval leaves which 
are unequally fawed ; the ftalk is annual, and rifes near 
a foot high, which is terminated by a long fpike of 
red flowers, which appear in July and Auguft, when 
the plants make a pretty appearance. 
This is eafily propagated by feeds, which are pro- 
duced in plenty ; if thefe are fown in the autumn on 
a bed of a light earth, they will fucceed better than 
if fown in the fpring. 
THAL1CTRUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 270. tab. 
143. Lin. Gen. Plant. 617. [This name is ancient, 
and written in a two-fold manner. In the manufcripts 
it is found $c£*iyfyov and S«Ac^ov, but has now ob- 
tained the name of Thalictrum among all the mo- 
derns, from 3\x'\Aw, to flourifh, or look green. It was 
anciently ufed at weddings, and is called zrvywov, be- 
caufe fome botanifts have clafled this plant with Rues.] 
Meadow Rue. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has 710 empalements but has four or jive round- 
ijh concave petals which fall off foojt, and a great number 
of Jlamina, which are broad and compreffed toward their 
tops, terminated by twin fummits 9 which are- oblongs with 
feveral •very Jhort Jlyles fitting ftngly upon roundijh ger- 
tnen> and crowned by thick Jligmas. 'The germen after- 
ward turn to fo many keel-Jhaped capfules, collected in a 
head 9 each containing one oblong feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fection 
of Lin nanus's thirteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have a great number of ftamina 
and many ftyles. 
■The Species are, 

1. Thalictrum (Flavum) caule foliofo fulcato, pani- 
cula mukiplici erecta. Hort. Cliff. 226. Meadow Rue 
with a furrowed leafy ftalk, and many ereft panicles of 
flowers. Thalictrum maj us, filiqua angulofo aut ftri- 
ata. C. B. P. 336. Greater Meadow Rue, with angular 
or channelled pods. 

2. Thalictrum {Spcciofum) caule angulofo, foliis line- 
aribus bifidis trifidifque, panicula multiplici erecta. 
Meadow Rue with an angular ftalk, narrow leaves end- 
ing in two or three points, and many ereft panicles- of 
flowers. Thalictrum maj us, filiqua fern in is itriata, fo- 
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His rugofis trlfidis. Mor. Umbel. 70. Greater Meadow 
Rue 'with ftreaked feed-vejfels, and rough trifld leaves. 

3. Thalictrum (Aquilcgifolium) fructibus pendulis tri- 
angularibus rectis, caule tereci. Lin. Sp. Plane. 547. 
Meadow Rue with a pendulous triangular fruity and a ta- 
per ftalk. Thalictrum majus ftaminibus florum pur- 
purafcentibus. C.B. P. 337. Greater Meadow Rue with 
purple ftamina to the flowers^ commonly called feathered 
Columbine. 

4. Thalictrum (Lucidum) caule foliofo fulcato, foliis 
linearibus carnofis. Dalib. Parif. 162. Meadow Rue 
with a furrowed leafy ftalk* and linear flejhy leaves, 
Thalictrum pratenfe minus alterum, Farifienfum, fo- 
liis craflloribus lucidis. H. R. Par. Another fmaller 
Meadow Rue of Paris* with thicker fhining leaves. 

5. Thalictrum (Canadenfe) floribus pentapetalis, radice 
fibrosa. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 486. Meadow Rue with 
flowers having five petals* and a fibrous root. Thalic- 
trum Canadenle. Cornuc. Canad. 186. Meadow Rue 
of Canada. 

6. Thalictrum (Tuberofum) floribus pentapetalis, ra- 
dice tuberos a. Horr. CJilK 227. Meadow Rue with 
flowers having five petals ', and a tuber cits root, Thalic- 
trum minus afphodeli radice, magno flore. Tourn. 
In ft. 27 1. Smaller Meadow Rue with an Afphodel root, 
and a large flower. 

7. Thalictrum {Minus) foliis fexpartitis, floribus cer- 
nuis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 546. Meadow Rue with leaves 
cut into fx fegments* and nodding flbvjers. Thalictrum 

. minus. C. B. P. 337. Smaller Meadow Rue. 

8. Thalictrum (Fatidum) caule paniculato ramofifll- 
mo foliofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 545. Meadow Rue with 
a very branchings paniculated, leafy ftalk. Thali6r.ru m 
minimum fcetidiffimum. C. B. P. 337. The leaft fiink- 
ing Meadow Rue. 

0. Thalictrum (Dioicum) floribus diocis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 545. Meadow Rue with male and female flowers 
on different plants. Thalictrum pratenfe minus. Park. 
Theat. 265. Small American Meadow Rue. 

10. Thalictrum (Anguftifolium) foliolis lanceolato- 
linearibus integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 226. Meadow Rue 
with fpear-fhaped linear leaves which are entire. Tha- 
lictrum pratenfe, anguftiflimo folio. C. B. P. 337: 
The narroweft leaved Meadow Rue. 

11. Thalictrum (Alpinum) caule fimplicilTimo fubnu- 
do, racemo fimplici terminali. Hort. Cliff. 227. Mea- 
dow Rue with a flngle ftalk which is almoft naked, and 
terminated by a flngle bunch of flowers. Thalictrum 
montanum minimum prsecox, foliis fplendentibus. 
Mor. Hilt. p. 325. The leaft Meadow Rue with fhining 
leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally by the fide of rivers and 
in moift meadows - in many parts of England. This 
has a yellow creeping root, from which arife feveral 
furrowed ftalks five or fix feet high, garnifhed at each 
joint with leaves compofed of many lobes, which differ 
m their form and fize ; fome are fpear-lhaped and en- 
tire, others are obtufe, and cut into three points ; 
they are of a deep green colour on their upper fide, 
but pale on their under. The flowers are of an her- 
baceous white colour, and formed into many pani- 
cles, (landing erect on the top of the ftalks. Thefe 
appear in July, and are fucceeded by fliort triangu- 
lar capfules containing one oblong feed. 
The iecond fort grows naturally in the meadows 
about Montpelier. The root of this is like the for- 
mer ; the ftalks are angular, and rife five feet high ; 
they are better furnilhed with leaves, whofe lobes are 
very narrow, fome of them ending with two, and others 
with three points, of a bright green colour. The 
flowers are yellow, and are formed into many panicles 
which terminate the ftalks. This fort flowers about 
the lame time with the former. 
The third fort grows naturally upon the Alps ; of 
this there are two varieties, one with a green ftalk 
and white ftamina, the other has purple ftalks and 
ftamina* Thefe two are propagated in gardens, by 
the tide of feathered Columbine •, this hath a thick fi- 
brous root % die ftalks are taper, and rife three feet 
high i die leaves are like thofe of the Columbine. 
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' The flowers grow in large panicles at the top of the 
ftalk. It flowers in June, and the feeds, which are 
in triangular capfules, ripen in Auguft. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the meadows about 
£ans ; this hath upright channelled ftalks which rife 
five or fix feet high, garnilhed at each joint with 
winged leaves, compofed of many linear flefliy lobes, 
which are for the molt pan entire, ending in acute 
points. The flowers are of a yellowifh white colour; 
they appear m July, and are fucceeded by fmall an- 
gular capfules with one fmall oblong feed in each, 
which ripens in Auguft. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in North America % this 
has a fibrous root of a dark colour. The ftalks are 
fmooth, of a purple colour, and rife three or four 
feet high, branching toward the top. The leaves are 
like thofe of Columbine, of a grayifli colour, and 
fmooth. The flowers are produced in large panicles 
at the top of the ftalks they are larger than thofe of 
the former forts, and have five white petals which 
foon fall off, and a great number of white ftamina 
with yellow fummits. This flowers in June, and the 
feeds ripen in Auguft. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this has knob- 
bed roots i the leaves are fmall, obtufe, and indented 
in three parts at their points ; they are of a grayifli 
colour and fmooth. The ftalks rile a foot and a half 
high, naked almoft to the top, where the y divide in- 
to two or three fmall ones, under which is lituated 
one leaf. Each divifion of the ftalk is terminated by 
a fmall bunch of pretty large flowers, having five 
white petals. The flowers are almoft difpofed in form 
of an umbel. They appear in June, and are fuc- 
ceeded by fmall angular capfules, containing one ob- 
long feed in each, which ripen in Auguft. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in fome parts of 
Cambridgelhire •, this has a creeping fibrous root. The 
ftalks rife about a foot high, and are garnifhed with 
winged leaves compofed of many obtufe fliort lobes, 
which are cut into fix fegments. The ftalks branch out . 
wide j the flowers grow in loofe panicles ; they are fmall 
and nodding. The ftamina are of an herbaceous white, 
and the fummits are yellowifh. It flowers in June. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France; 
this hath a very branching ftalk which rifes about fix 
or feven inches high, garniflied with winged leaves, 
which are downy, compofed of a great number of 
fmall lobes which are bluntly indented, and have a 
foetid fcent. The flowers grow in loofe panicles; 
they are fmall, of an herbaceous white colour, with 
yellowi/h ftamina. This flowers in June. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in North America. 
The root of this is fibrous ; the ftalks rife near a foot 
high, and are almoft naked at the top, where they 
have one leaf, compofed of many fmall lobes of a 
grayifli colour, indented at their points. The flowers 
are produced in fmall bunches at the top of the ftalks ; 
they are male and female in different plants. Thefe 
appear in June. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Italy and fome parts 
of Germany ; this hath a perennial root. The ftalks 
rife from two to three feet high ; the leaves are wing- 
ed like thofe of the other fort, their lobes are nar- 
row and entire. The flowers are fmall, and are col- 
lected in panicles at the top of the ftalks, and are of 
an herbaceous white colour. 

* 

The eleventh fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this 
hath a fibrous creeping root % the leaves are fmall, 
blunt, and of a grayifli colour. The ftalks rife about 
fix inches high, and are almoft naked ; they arc ter- 
minated by a fingle loofe fpike of flowers, each hav- 
ing four petals. This flowers the latter end of April 
or the beginning of May. 

Thefe plants are generally propagated by parting 
their roots. The beft rime for this work is in Sep^ 
tember, when their leaves begin to decay, that they 
may take frefli root before the froft comes on to pre- 
vent them ; they fhould alio be planted in a frefli light 
foil, and have a fhady fituation, in which they will 
thrive exceedingly, though they may be planted in ai- 
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Vrioft any foil or fituation, provided it be not too hot 
and dry ; but moll of them creep fo much under 
ground, as to become very troublefome in a garden, 
tor which reafori there are but few of the forts ad- 
mitted into gardens. The third, fifth, and fixth forts 
are frequently cultivated in the gardens. The roots 
of thefe do not creep like the others, and their flowers 
have fome beauty to recommend them, but the others 
are only kept in botanic gardens for the fake of vari- 
ety ; therefore when they are admitted, * their roots 
ihould be confined in pots, otherwife they cannot be 
kept within bounds. 
THAPSIA* Tourn. Inft. R. H. 321. tab. 171. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 323. [fo called of the ifl'and of Thapfus, 
where it grew in plenty.] The deadly Carrot, or 
fcorching Fennel. 

The Character s are, 
It has an umbtllatcd flower \ the general umbel is large, 
and compofed of about twenty rays which are nearly equal 
thefe have no involucri \ the general umbel is uniform. 
The flowers have five fpear-Jhaped incurved petals, and 
Jive hair -like ft annua the length of the petals, terminated 
by Jingle fummits. It has an oblong germen fituated under 
the flower, fuppor ting two Jhort ftyles crowned by obtufe 
ftigmas. uhe germen afterward becomes an oblong fruity 
girt with a longitudinal membrane dividing into two parts, 
each containing one oblong feed, pointed at both ends, hav- 
ing plain borders on both fides. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
• ofLinnxus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1 . Thapsia {Villafa) foliolis dentatis villofis bafi coadu- 
natis. Hort. Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot with in- 
dented hairy lobes, which are joined at their bafe. Thap- 
fia la tifolia villofa. C. B. P. 148. Broad-leaved, hairy, 
fcorching Fennel. 

2. Thapsia (Maxima\€o\m pinnatis, foliolis latiflimis 
pinnatifidis fubtus "villofis petiolis decurrentibus. 
Scorching Carrot with winged leaves, having very broad 
wing-pointed lobes, which are hairy on their under fide, 
and running foot-ftalks. Thapfia maxima, Jatiffimo fo- 
lio. C. B. P. 14S. The greateft fcorching Fennel with a 
'very broad leaf 

3. Thapsia {Fcctida) foliolis multifidis bafi anguftatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot with many-pointed 
lobes, which are narrowed at their bafe. Thapfia Ca- 
rotas folio. I. B. 3. p. 187. Scorching Fennel with a 
Carrot leaf 

4. Thapsia {Apulia) foliis digitatis, foliolis bipinnatis 
multifidis fetaceis. Hort. Cliff. 106. Scorching Carrot 
with many-pointed, handjhaped, briftly lobes. Thapfia 
tenuiore folio Apulia. Tourn. Inft. 322. Narrow- 
Uaved fcorching Fennel of Apulia. 

5. Thapsia {Trifoliata) foliis ternatis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 262. Scorching Carrot with oval trifoliate leaves. 
Sium folio infimo cordato, caulinis ternatis, omnibus 
crenatis. Flor. Virg. 31. Water Parfnep with heart- 
Jhnped leaves, thofe on the ftalks trifoliate* and all of 

them crcnated. 

6. Thapsia {Altiffima) foliis decompofitis, lobis maxi- 
mis lucid is, umbel la maxima. The talleft fcorching Car- 
rot with decompounded leaves, having very large lucid 
lobes^ and great umbels. Thapfia montana, omnium 
maxima, toliis lobatis. Hort. Pif. 1 64. The largefl 
mountain fcorching Carrot with broad lobes. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
the fouth of France ; this hath a thick flefhy root in 
fhape of a Carrot, which has an outward blackilh (kin ; 
the in fide is white, bitter, and very acrid, with a little 
aromatic tafte. The leaves are winged * the lobes are 
thick, hairy, and indented ; they are regularly cut 
into oppofite fegments like other winged leaves. The 
ftalk is fpungy, and rifes about two feet high, di- 
viding upward into two or three fmall branches, each 
being terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers. 
Thele appear in June, and are fucceeded by large, 
flat, bordered feeds which ripen in Auguft. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain, and all over 
Old Caftilc, quite to the Pyrenean mountains. The 
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root of this fort is large, thick, and of a dark colour 
without. The leaves are very thick, and hairy on 
their under fide ; they fpread circularly on the ground; 
and are divided into broad hairy lobes. The ftalks 
rife four or five feet high 5 they are large, jointed, and 
full of pithi having one leaf at each joint, fhaped like 
thofe at the bottom, but are fmaller as they are nearer 
the top: The ftalk is terminated by a large umbel 
Of yellow flowers which appear the latter end of June, 
and the feeds ripen about two months after. 
The third fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. The 
leaves of this fort are cut into many narrow fegments, 
almoft as fmall as thofe of the garden Carrot, but are 
rough and hairy • their fegments are always oppofite, 
and are narrower at their bafe than their points. The 
ftalks rife about two feet highi and are terminated by 
umbels of fmall yellow flowers which appear in July ; 
thefe are fucceeded by flat bordered feeds which ripen 
the beginning of September. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Apulia. The root 
of this is about the thicknefs of a mart's thumb *, the 
bark is yellow- and wrinkled, the infide white, and 
abounds with an acrid milky juice; the leaves are 
finely divided like thofe of Fennel, they are hairy* 
and fit clofe to the root. The ftalk rifes from two to 
three feet high ; it is naked, and branches into two or 
three ftalks, each being terminated by a fmall umbel 
of flowers* which are large, yellow, and appear iri. 
July : thefe ate fucceeded by flat feeds, having carti- 
laginous borders, which ripen in September. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in North America* 
The feeds were fent me by Dr. Bcnfel from Philadel- 
phia. This hath a (lender tap root, which is fliaped 
like thofe of Parfley •, the leaves at the bottom are 
heart-fhaped. The ftalk is fingle and does not branch ; 
it rifes near two feet high, is of a purple colour, and 
(lender ; this is garnifhed at each joint with one tri- 
foliate leaf, whofe lobes are oval and crenated. The 
ftalk is terminated by a fmall umbel of purple flowers 
which appear in July, and are fucceeded by comprelf- 
ed channelled feeds which ripen in September. Dr. 
Gronovius thinks this plant very like that which is fi- 
gured by Kempfer, by the title of Nindzi. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Apulia : this hath a 
large taper root ; the leaves fpread circularly near the 
ground $ thefe are divided into feveral lobes, which 
are divided into many very large lucid lobes, ftanding 
alternately on fhort foot-ftalks : the ftalk rifes near 
eight feet high, and is terminated by an umbel of yel- 
low flowers, which appear in July, and are fucceed- 
ed by bordered comprefled feeds which ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

Thefe plants are all of them propagated by feeds, 
which mould be (own in autumn ; for if they are kept 
out of the ground till fpring, they often mifcarry, or 
if they grow, they commonly lie a whole year in the 
ground before the plants come, up whereas thofe 
feeds which are fown in autumn, generally grow the 
following fpring. Thefe Ihould be fown in drills, in 
the place where they are defigned to remain. The 
drills fhould be at lead three feet and a half afunder, 
becaufc the plants fpread their leaves very wide. 
"When the plants come up in the fpring, they muft 
be carefully cleared from weeds and where they are 
too clofe together, fome of them fhould be drawn 
out to give room for the others to grow, but at this 
time they need not be left more than two or three 
inches apart; for the firft year when the plants arife 
from feeds, they make but flow progrefs, except the 
fixth fort, which will require more room ; fo the au- 
tumn following the remaining part of the plants may 
be taken tip, leaving thofe which are defigned to re- 
main about eighteen inches afunder; and thofe 
plants which - are taken up may be tranfplanted into 
another bed, if they are wanted. After the firft year 
thefe plants will require no farther care, but to keep 
them clear from weeds ; and every fpring, juft before 
the plants begin to pufh out new leaves, the ground 
fhould be carefully dug between the plants to loofen 

it, but the roots mult not be injured, left it fhould 
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caufe them to decay. The plants being thus ma- ; 
tiaged, will continue feveral years, and produce 
flowers and feeds annually, from which new plants - 
may be raifed. They delight in a foft loamy foil, 
and if they are expofed only to . the morning . fun, 
they will thrive better than if they have a warmer fitu- 
ation, for they endure the cold of our winters very well. 
The roots of the third fort were formerly ufed in me- 
dicine, but are now never ordered, being fuppofed to 
have a poifonous quality. Boerhaave fays it has much 
the fame qualities as Euphorbium, it burns the bowels 
and produces a diarrhoea. 
THELIGONUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 947* Cyno- 
crambe, Tourn. Cor. 52. tab. 485. Dogs Cabbage. 

The Characters are, 
// has male and female flowers on the fame plant. The 
male flowers have a turbinated empalement of one leafy cut 
into two fegments which turn backward. It has no pe- 
tal, but feveral ercB ftamina the length of the empale- 
ment \ terminated by fingle fummits. The female flowers 
have a fmall bifid empalement of one leaf, which is per- 
manent. It has no petals, but has a globular germen, fup- 
porting a fhort Jlyle crowned by an obtufe ftigma. The 
germen afterward becomes a thick globular capfule with 
one cell, inclofing one globular feed, _ 
This genus of planes is ranged in the eighth fedlion 
of Linnaius's twenty-firft clafs, which includes the 
plants whole flowers have male and female flowers on 
the fame plant, and the flowers have many ftamina. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Theliconum (Cynocrambe.) Sauv. Monfp. 129. Cyno- 
crambe Dioicoridis. C. B. P. 122. Dogs Cabbage of 
Diofcorides. 

This plant grows naturally in the fouth of France, in 
Italy, and Tartary. It is an annual plant, which de- 
cays as foon as the feeds are ripe. The italics trail on 
the ground like thofe of Chick weed ; they grow about 
afoot long-, their joints are pretty clofe * thefe are 
garnifhed with oval acute-pointed leaves, (landing on 
pretty long foot-ftalks which are bordered. At each 
joint is placed one of thefe leaves, and from tiie fame 
point come out feveral fmaller leaves of the fame 
ihape on Ihorter foot-ftalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced from the wings of the (talk in clufters, fitting 
very clofe •, they are fmall, of an herbaceous white 
colour, fo make no great appearance. The. male and 
female flowers grow from the fame joint. The female 
•flowers are fucceeded by a fingle roundifh feed, which 
ripens in autumn. 

It is preferved in botanic gardens for the fake of va- 
riety. The feeds of this muft be fown in autumn, in 
the place where the plants are to remain ; for wjien 
they are fown in the fpring, the plants rarely come up 
the fame year. They require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too clofe. 

THEOBROM A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 806. Guazuma. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. 36. tab. 18. Baft ard Cedar. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of three oval con- 
cave leaves which arc reflexed. The flower has five oval 
petals which fpread open, ' and are hollowed like a fpoon ; 
from the top of each petal comes out a bifid briftly ligula, 
divided like two boms. It has a great number of fhort 
ftamina joined in five bodies, and are the length of the 
petals, which are terminated by roundifh fummits, and a 
roundifh germen fupporting a fingle ftyle the length of 
the petals, crowned by a fingle ftigma. The germen af- 
terward turns to a roundifh fruit with five angles ■, open- 
ing in five cells, each containing feveral feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: fecYion of 
Linnxu»'s eighteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have many ftamina joined in five bodies. 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Theoeroma (Guazuma) foliis ferratis. Hort. ClifF. 379. 
Theobroma with flawed leaves. Guazuma arbor ul mi- 
folia, fru&u ex purpura nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 36. 
T ree Guazuma with an Elm leaf, and a black purple fruit. 
This grows naturally in moft of the iflands in the 
Weft-Indies, where it rifes to the height of forty or 
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fifty feet, having a trunk as large as a middle-fized 
man's body, covered with a dark brown furrowed 
bark, fending out many branches toward the top, 
which ipread out wide on every hand, and are gar- 
nished with oblong heart-ftiaped leaves placed alter- 
nate, which are near four inches long, and two broad 
near their bafe, ending in acute points, of a bright 
green on their upper fide, and pale on their under, 
fawed on their edges, with a ftrong midrib, and fe- 
veral tranfverfe veins, and ftand upon (hort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers come out in bunches from the wings of 
the leaves ; they are fmall and of a yellow colour, 
having five concave petals which fpread open circu- 
larly, with a great number of ftamina, which at their 
bafe are joined in five bodies, terminated by roundifli 
fummits. In the center is fituated a roundifli ger- 
men, fupporting a flender ftyle the length of the fta- 
mina, crowned by a fingle ftigma. The germen af- 
terward turns to a roundifh warted fruit having five 
obtufe angles, and five cells which contain feveral ir- 
regular feeds. 

The wood of this tree is white and ductile, fo is fre- 
quently cut into ftaves for caiks. The fruit and leaves 
are good fodder for cattle, therefore when the planters 
clear the land from wood, they leave the trees of this 
fortilanding for food for their cattle, which is of great 
ufe in dry leafons, when the common fodder is fcarce. 
There are fome plants of this fort preferved in the 
gardens of fome curious perfons ; it is propagated by 
lceds, which muft be procured as frefli as poffible 
from the countries where the plants grow naturally. 
Thefe fliould be fown upon a good hot-bed in the 
fpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
mould be each planted in a feparate fmall pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, oblerving to 
lhade them from the fun till they have taken new root j 
then they (hould be treated in the fame way as the 
Coffee-tree, keeping them always in the tan-bed in 
the ftove. 

THERMOMETER, [e^^ov, of hear, 
and piTfitt, to meafure.] An inftrument mewing, or 
rather meafuring, the increafe and decreafe of the 
heat, and cold of the air. 

Of which there are various kinds •, the conft ructions, 
defects, theories, &c. whereof are as follow. 

The conftruclion of a Thermometer, depending on the 

rarefatlion of the air. 

In the tube C F, to which is 
fattened a glafs ball A, is put 
a quantity of common water, 
mixed with aqua regia, to pre- 
vent its freezing ; and the mix- 
ture tinged with a folution of 
vitriol, to give it a grcennefs. 
In filling the tube, care is tak- 
en that there be fo much air 
left in the ball and tube, as 
that when at its greateft con- 
denfation in the middle of win- 
ter, it may juft fill the ball 
and yet in its greateft rarefac- 
tion in fummer, may not drive 
all the liquor out of the tube. 
To the other extreme of the 
tube is faftened another glafs 
ball E F, open to the air at 
F. On each fide the tube is 
applied the fcale B D, divided 
into any number of equal 
parts. 

Now as the ambient air be- 
comes warmer, the air in the 
ball and the top of the tube 
expanding, would drive the li- 
quor into the lower ball, and 
confequently its furface will 
defcend ; on the contrary, as the 
ambient air grows colder, that 
becoming conden fed, the liquor will afcend, 

Tbt 
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The conftruftion of the Mercurial Thermometer. 

4 

9 

In the manner, and with the fame caution as before, 

fut a little quantity of mercury, not exceeding the 
ignefs of a Pea, into a tube B C, thus bent with 
wreaths ; that taking up the lefs height, it may be 
the more manageable, and lefs liable to harm : di- 
vide this tube into any number of equal parts, to 
fcrve for a fcale. 




Here the approaches of the mercury towards the ball 
A, will Ihew the increafes of the degree of heat. The 
reafon is the fame as in the former. 
But both thefe inftrumencs are defecYive in this, that 
they are liable to be acted on by a double caufe ; for 
not only a decreafe of heat, but alfo an increafe of 
weight of the atmofphere, will make the liquor rife 
in the one, and the mercury in the other ; and on the 
contrary, either an increafe of heat, or decreafe of 
weight of the atmofphere, will make it defcend. 

There being fome inconveniencies 
attending the Thermometers juft 
defcribed, another has been at- 
tempted, that mould meafure heat 
and cold by the rarefaction and con- 
denfation of fpirits of wine ; tho* 
that be vaftly lefs than that of air, 
and confequently the alterations in 
the air likely to be much lefs fen- 
fible. 

The ftructure of this Thermometer 
is this : on fome little pieces of 
Turmerick is poured a quantity of 
fpirit of wine, which- hereby re- 
ceives a red tincture^; this being 
done, the fpirit of wine is filtrated 
through a brown paper, that the 
coarfer particles or the root may 
be feparated therefrom : with the 
fpirit thus tinged and prepared, 
they fill a glafs ball with a tube, 
and that all the fpirit may not de- 
fcend in winter into the "ball, it is 
convenient to put the ball into a 
lump of fnow mixed with fait j or, 
if the inftrument be to be made 
in fummer, into fpring water, 
impregnated with faltpetre, that 
the condcnfcd fpirit may mew how 
far it will retire in the extremeft 
cold. 

If it be (lill at too great a diflance 
from the ball, part of it is to be taken out * and that 
the tube may not be much longer than needs, it is 
convenient to immerse the ball, rilled with its fpirit, 
in boiling water, and to mark the farmed point to 
which the fpirit then rifes. 

At this point the tube is to be hermetically fealed by 
the flame of a lamp and at the fides is to be added 
a (bale, as in the former Thermometers. 
Now the lbirit of wine rarefying and condensing very 
confiderabfy, as the heat of the ambient air increafes, 
the fpirit will dilate, and confequently will afcend in 
the tube j arid as the heat decreafes, the fpirit will 
defcend, and the degree or quantity of aicent and 
defcont will be fecn in the fcale. 
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Yet, as the ratio of yefterday's heat to to-day's, is not 
hereby difcovered, this inftrument is not ftri&ly a 
Thermometer, any more than the former. 
Here it is to be obferved * 

1 . That as the natural gravity of the liquor makes 
it tend downward, fo it refills its afcent out of the 
ball into the tube, and that the more as it rifes high, 
er, for which reafon it were beft to have the tube ho- 
rizontal . 

2. Since there muft of neceflity be fome air left in 
the void part of the tube over the liquor,- that air, 
by its elafticity, will tend downward, and of confe- 
quence will refill the rife of the liquor, and be com- 
prefled by it as it does rife j its elafticity therefore is 
thus increafed. 

3. Since it is found by experience, that a lefs degree 
of heat is communicated more eafily to the fpirit of 
wine in the ball than a greater, the rarefactions of 
the fpirit of wine are not proportionable to their pro- 
ducing caufes ; efpecially a greater degree of heat 
finds more liquor in the tube than a lefs does $ to 
which, notwithftanding, the heat may be more eafily 
communicated than to that ftagnating in the ball. 
On thefe accounts, this laft Thermometer, called the 
Florentine Thermometer, becaufe contrived by the 
Academifts del Cimento, though it is that which is 
in common ufe, is far from being an accurate mea- 
fure of heat, &c. To which may be added, what 
Dr. Halley obferves in the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
that he has learned from thofe that have kept fpirit of 
wine long, that it lofes part of its expanfive force in 
courfe of time. 

Various authors havepropofed various methods for 
finding a fixed point or degree of heat and cold, from 
which to account for the other degrees, and adjuft 
the-fcale ; fo that oblervations made at the fame or 
different times, in different places, may be compared 
• together. 

Some note the place the liquor is at in winter, when 
water begins to freeze ; and again that in fummer, 
when butter placed near the ball of the Thermometers, 
melts. The intermediate fpace they divide into two 
equal parts ; the middle point whereof anfwers in 
their graduation to temperate heat ; and each moiety 
they fubdivide into ten degrees, adding four other 
equal degrees on each of the two extremes. . 
But this method fuppofes the fame, degree of heat 
and cold to anfwer to the freezing of all water, and 
the melting of all butter, as alio that all Thermome- 
ters receive the fameimpreflions from the fame degree 
of heat ; all which are contrary to experience. 
Others advife, that the ball of the Thermometer be 
put into any quantity of fnow and fait, and the point 
the liquor is at to be noted ; and that thence the 
Thermometer be removed into a deep cave or cellar, 
whither no external air reaches j fo that the liquor 
receiving the action of the temperate heat, may fliew 
the degree of temperate heat \ andlaftly, they divide 
the intermediate fpace into fifteen or more equal parts 
which they continue beyond each extreme ; but this 
method is liable to the like inconvenience with the 
former. 

Dr. Halley aflumcs, that for a fixed degree of heat, 
where fpirits of wine begin to boil ; but there is rea- 
fon to fu.fpect this too of being precarious ; though, 
after him, Mr. Amontons retains the degree of heat, 
anfwering to boiling water, for the graduating his 
mercurial Thermometer : but as the different fpeci- 
fic gravities of water argue a different mafs or tex- 
ture, it is highly probable, that the heat of all boil- 
ing waters is not the fame, fo that the point is yet 
undetermined. 
THERMOSCOPE, [of heat, and mri* 

I view.] An inftrument defigned to fhew the changes 
happening in the air, with refpect to heat and cold. 
The name of Thermofcope is indifferently ufed with 
that of thermometer ; however, there is fome diffe- 
rence in t|ie literal import of the words the firll fig- 
nirying an inftrument that fhews or exhibits the 

changes 
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changes of- heat, &c. to the eye; and the latter an 
inftrument that meafures thofe changes ; on which 
. foundation the thermometer mould be a more accu- 
rate Thermofcope. 

This difference the excellent Wolfius taking hold of, 
defcribes all the thermometers in ufe as Thermofcopes ; 
fhewing, that none of them do properly meafure the 
changes of heat, &rc. and that none of them do more 
than indicate the fame. 

Though their different heights, yefterday and to-day, 
ihew a difference of heat ; yet fince they do not dif- 
cover the ratio of yefterday's heat to to-day's, they 
are not ftrictly thermometers. 

The Acta Erud. Lipf. propofes a method of gradu- 
ating the common thermometers fb, as that the une- 
qual divifions thereof fhall correfpond to equal de- 
grees of heat, whereby the ratio of to-day's heat to 
yefterday's will be meafured, and confequently the 
Thermofcope improved into a thermometer. 
The method is thus : 

Take a (lender tube about four palms long, with a I 
ball faftened to the fame ; pour into it fpirit of wine, 
enough juft to fill the ball when furrounded with ice, I 
and not a drop over ; in this ftace leal the orifice of I 
the tube hermetically, and provide fix veffels, each I 
capable of containing a pound of water, and fome- 
what over; and in the firft pour eleven ounces of 
warm water, into the fecond ten ounces, into the 
third nine, &c. 

This done, im merge the thermometer into the firft: 
veffel, and pour into it one ounce of hot water, ob- 
serving how high the fpirit rifes in the tube, and noting 
the point with an unit, then remove the thermometer - 
into the fecond veffel, into which are poured two 
ounces of hot water, and note the place the fpirit rifes I 
to with two ; by thus proceeding till the whole pound 
of water is fpent, the inftrument will be found to be I 
divided into twelve parts, denoting fo many terms or I 
degrees of heat; fo that at two, the heat is double 1 
to that of one ; at three triple, &c. I 
But Wolfius (hews, that though this method is plau- I 
fible, yet it is deceitful, and built upon falfe fuppo- I 
fitions ; for it takes for granted, we have one degree I 
of heat, by adding one ounce of hot to eleven of cold | 
water, two degrees by adding two ounces to ten, &c. I 
It fuppofes that a fingle degree of heat acts on the I 
fpirit in the ball of a fingle force, a double with a I 
double force, &c. I 
Laftly, it fuppofes, that if the effect be produced in 
the thermometer, by the heat of the ambient air, 
which is here produced by the hot water, the air has I 
the fame degree of heat with the water. I 
But none of thefe fuppofitions are true ; for as to the 1 
firft, allowing the heat of the hot water equally diftri- j 
buted through the cold, one degree of heat will be I 
diftributed through eleven parts, two through ten, | 
three through nine, &c. taking therefore equal bulks I 
of water, e> g. a twelfth part of each, the heat will | 
not be double in the one, triple in another, &c. 
The firft fuppofition is therefore erroneous, and fo I 
is the fecond ; neither is the heat of the hot water J 
equally diffufed through the cold ; nor does the heat I 
of the hot water act uniformly on the fpirit of wine ; I 
i. c. not with the fame force all the time of its action. J 
For the third fuppofition ; the heat of the ambient air I 
acts not only on the fpirit of wine on the ball, but I 
alio on that in the tube ; and therefore this, as well 1 
as that, mould be changed. j 
Dr. Hook, in order to adjuft the gradations of a ther- 
mometer with the greater accuracy, hath contrived I 
and defcribed an inftrument for that purpofc, in his 
Micrograph ia, p. 38. I 

t I 

The way of filling Thermofcopes, or fucb other finall glafs J 

tubes, with fpirit of wine or water. I 

Take the ball of the glafs, and then warm it gently j 
between your hands ; then heat it very well (though I 
gently) before a good fire, turning it round, that it | 
may be equally warm; for, without this caution 
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there will be danger of its breaking : then applying 
the ball to the flame of a lamp or candle, burning it 
about in it, heat it as hot as you can, without melt- 
ing the glafs ; and then fpeedily immerfing the open 
end of the pipe into the velfcl of liquor that you in- 
tend to fill it withal, the liquor will rife into it, and 
fill it near full. 

The reafon of which afcent of the liquor is, that the 
air within the ball and the tubes being expelled in 
great meafure by the hear, or at leaft rarefied there 
to a very great degree, the immerfed open end of the 
tube keeps off the prelfure of the circumambient at- 
mofphere on that part of the liquor that the end of 
the tube covers : but the atrnolphere prefles on all 
other parts of the liquor in the open veffel ; and, 
confequently, there being none, or a very fmall 
quantity of air within the tube to hinder it, forces it 
by its weight up into the tube, till it gain an equili- 
brium with the prefilire or weight of the air without. 
If the tube cannot be filled full enough by this me- 
thod, the reft may be fupplied by a fmall glafs fun- 
nel ; the (hank of which muft be drawn out exceed- 
ing (lender, and inferted into the orifice of the tube ; 
and then, by blowing, you may force by your breath 
the fpirit of wine into the tube, fo as to 611 it quite, 
or to what degree you pleafe. 

Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia, hath an engine for 
graduating his thermometers, to make them true 
Randards of heat and cold. 

The thermometers or Thermofcopes are inftruments 
of very great ufe to gardeners in the management of 
ftoves. They (hew by infpection the prcfent condi- 
tion of the air, and whether it be hot or cold ; which 
day in fummer is the hotteft, and in the winter which 
is the coldeft, or any part of the day ; and from 
thence many ufeful experiments have and may be 
made; viz. how much one fpring exceeds another in 
coldnefs ; which baths are the hotteft or coldeft ; and, 
if being held in the hand of a perfon in a fever, or 
otherwise applied, will nicely (hew the abatement or 
ihcreafe of a fever. 

The common thermometer which is ufed for hot- 
houfes, has a long tube of about two feet in length, 
and is about the eighth part of an inch diameter ; and 
in this it is remarked, that the air is cold for the 
plants when the fpirit rifes to fifteen inches ; that it 
is temperate at fix teen inches and a half; that it is 
warm when it rifes to eighteen inches ; and this is 
the ftandard for Pine apple heat. It is marked for 
hot air at twenty inches, and fultry hot at twenty- 
one and a half; but in the common thermometers, 
thefe degrees are differently marked ; this temperate 
air is about our warm, this warm air our hot, and our 
hot air is about the fame as the fultry. 
Thefe thermometers are marked with fome of the 
names of the moft remarkable plants which are preferv- 
ed in the h ot-houfes ; but as the number of thefe plants 
has been greatly increafed in England of late years, I 
have directed fome thermometers to be made with a 
fcale divided into degrees, and with three different 
points of heat marked in claffes, which correfpond 
with thefe thermometers ; and under each clafs I have 
drawn up lifts of the feveral plants, ranged according 
to the degrees of heat in which they are found to fuc- 
ceed; whereby the culture of them is made cafy to 
perfons of fmall (kill. 

By this means every gardener may know when it is 
proper to apply his heat in its full force, and what 
. degree of heat ought to be ufed for the welfare of any 
plant from any part of the world. 
Mr. Patrick has fixed his thermometer to a fcale of 
ninety degrees, which are numbered from the top 
downwards, and alfo a moveable index fitted to it. 
The defign of this is to (hew how the heat or cold is 
changed, from the time it was laft looked upon, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of heat and cold in 
all latitudes ; as by the trial of two thermometers 
that have been regulated abroad, the one by Dr. 
Halley, in his late fouthern voyage, and the other by 
Capt. Johnfon, in his voyage to Greenland. The 

IS E firft 
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firft has a degree of heat under the equinoctial line, 
and the other a degree of cold in 88 degrees north 
latitude. ' 

Thefe inftruments, the barometer, hygrometer, and 
thermometer or Thermofcope, difcover the altera- 
tions of the air, as to wet or dry, efpecially if it be 
accompanied with a hygrometer •, and the thermo- 
meter (hews the condition of the air, as to heat or 
cold. 

The method prefcribed to be ufed in keeping the ac- 
counts or obiervations made on the alterations of 
thefe inftruments, is that which was ufed by the Hon. 
Samuel Molyneux, Efq; 

There muft be a book for the remarks in all the twelve 
months of the year, which are to be made fix times 
every day. At thefe times you muft obferve, 

1 . How the quickfilver rifes or falls in the barometer. 

2. What is the alteration of the hygrometer. 

3. How the fpirits in the thermometer rife or fall. 

4. From what point of the compafs the wind blows ; 
and alfo with what ftrength, according to the neareft 
guefs that can be made. 

5. Whether it rains, fnows, hails, &c. and in what 
quantity. 

Every leaf of the book is to be divided into feveral 
columns; the firft for the day of the month and the 
week, the fecond for the number of inches and parts 
of an inch in the tube of the barometer, where the 
quickfilver ftands at the time when the observation 
is made. 

The fecond is to be for marking the degrees, which 
the index of the hygrometer points to at the fame 
time. 

The third is for mewing the number of inches and 
parts of an inch, where the fpirits ftand in the ther- 
mometer at the time when the obfervation is made. 
The fourth is for marking from what point the winds 
blow, and their ftrength. 

The fifth is for noting the quantity of rain, &c. that 
falls, and what difpofition the clouds and air have. 
Take, for example, the following account of the 2d 
of June, 172 1, which table is inferred underneath. 
According to this method, a weather book may be 
kept of the country a perfon refides in ; and by 
comparing the motions of the quickfilver and fpirit 
with the weather, at fuch times as the obfervations 
are made, a little practice will enable a perfon to 
give a good judgment beforehand what weather will 
happen. 

The TABLE. 



\Friday, Junez, 
1721. 


Baromtter. 

Inch. Par. 


Morning at 9. 


29 


98 


Noon. 


29 


98 


Afternoon at 3. 


29 


98 


Afternoon at 6. 


29 


98 


Evening at 9. 


29 


98 


Midnight. 


2 9 


98 



Hygremtttr, 
•with ill Di 
vifiant and 
Pmrtu 

24O 

260 
20 

280 
20 

3OO 
20 

3»5 

"5 

320 



5t 

3 



30 
28 



28 



27 
28 



28 



Wind. 


H'cather. 


Eaft, briflc Gale. 


Cloudy. 


Eaft, briflc Gale, 
or ditto. 




Dine. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. j 


Ditto. 



Mr. Boyle, by placing a thermometer in a cave, which 
was cut ftrait into the bottom of a cliff, fronting the 
fea, to the depth of 130 feet, found the fpirit ftood, 
both in winter and fummer, at a fmall divifion above 
temperate - 9 the cave had eighty feet depth of earth 
above it. 

I, fays Dr. Hales, marked fix thermometers numeri- 
cally, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The thermometer, number 
i, which was the fliorteft, I placed with a fouth af- 
pc6t in the open air ; the ball of number 2, I fet two 
inches under ground ; that of number 3, four inches-, 
number 4, eight inches ; number 5, fixteen inches ; 

and number 6, twenty-four inches ; and that the 
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heat of the earth at thofe feveral depths may the more 
accurately be known, it is proper to place near each 
thermometer aglafs tube, fealed at both ends, of the 
fame length with the Hems of the feveral thermome- 
ters, and with tinged fpirit of wine in them to the 
lame height as in each correfponding thermometer ; 
the fcale of degrees of each thermometer being mark- 
ed on a Hiding ruler, with an index at the back of it, 
pointing to the correfponding tube. 
When at any time an obfervation is to be made, by 
moving the index to point to the top of the fpirit in 
that tube, an accurate allowance is hereby made for 
very different degrees of heat and cold in the Hems 
of the thermometers at all depths ; by which means 
the fcale of degrees will (hew truly the degrees of heat 
in the balls of the thermometers, and confequenriy 
the refpe&ive heats of the earth at the feveral depths 
where they are placed. 

The ftems of thefe thermometers, which were above 
the ground, were fenced from weather and injuries, 
by fquare wooden tubes. The ground they were 
placed in, was a brick earth in the midddle of my 
garden. 

July the»30th he began to keep a regifter of their 
rife and fall : during the following month of Augult 
he obferved, that when the fpirit in the thermometer, 
number 1, (which wasexpofed to the fun) was about 
noon rifen to 48 degrees, then the fecond thermome- 
ter was 45, the fifth 33, and the fixth 31 the third 
and fourth at intermediate degrees : the fifth and fixch 
thermometers kept nearly the fame degree of heat, 
both night and day, till towards the latter end of the 
month \ when, as the days grew fhorter and cooler, 
and the nights longer and cooler, they then fell to 25 
and 27 degrees. 

Now fo confiderable a heat of the funj at two feet 
depth under the earth's furface, muft needs have a 
* ftrong influence in raifing the moifture at that and 
greater depths, whereby a very great and continual 
reek muft always be afcending during the warm fum- 
mer feafon, by night as well as by day ; for the heat 
at two feet deep is nearly the fame night and day; 
the impulfe of the fun- beams giving the moifture of 
the earth a brifk undulating motion ; which watery 
particles, when fepa rated and rarefied by heat, afcend 
in the form of a vapour and the vigour of the warm 
and confined vapour (fuch as that which is one, two, 
or three feet deep in the earth) muft be very confi- 
derable, fo as to penetrate the roots with fome vigour - 9 
as we may rcafonably fuppofe from the vaft force of 
confined vapour in aeolipies, in the digefter of bones, 
and the engine to raife water by fire. 
If plants v/ere not in this manner fupplied with moif- 
ture, it were impolfible for them to fubfift under the 
fcorching heat within the tropics, where they have no 
rain for many months together ; for though the dews 
are much greater there than in thefe more northern 
climates, yet, doubtlcfs, where the heat fo much ex- 
ceeds ours, the whole quantity evaporated in a day 
there, does as far exceed the quantity that falls by 
night in dew, as the quantity evaporated here in a 
fummer's day is found to exceed the quantity of dew 
which falls in the night. 

But the dew which falls in a hot fummer feafon cannot 
poffibly be of any benefit to the roots of trees ; bccaule 
it is remanded back from the earth by the following 
day's heat, before fo fmall a quantity of moifture can 
have foaked to any confiderable depth. 
The great benefit therefore of dew in hot weather 
muft be, by being plentifully imbibed into vegeta- 
bles, thereby not only refreshing them for the- pre- 
fent, but alio furnifliing them with a frefh fupply of 
moifture, towards the great expences of the fucceed- 
ing day. 

It is therefore probable, that the roots of trees and 

plants are thus, by means of the fun's warmth, con- 

itantly irrigated with frefh fup plies of m ifture ; 

which, by the fame means, infinuates itfelf with 

fome vigour into the roots ; for if the moifture of 

the earth were not thus actuated, the roots muft then 

receive 
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geceive all their nourifliment merely by imbibing the 
next adjoining moifture with the earth ; and confe- 
quently the (hell of the earth, next the furface of the 
roots, would always be confide rably drier, the nearer 
it is to the root, which I have not obferved to be fo. 
And by experiments 18 and 19, the roots would be 
very hard put to it to imbibe fuificient moifture in dry 
rummer weather, if it were not thus conveyed to 
them by the penetrating warmth of the fun ; whence 
by the fame genial heat, in conjunction with the at- 
traction of the capillary fap-veflfels, it is carried up 
through the bodies and branches of vegetables ; and 
thence palling into the leaves, it is there moft vigo- 
roufly acted upon in thofe thin plates, and put into an 
undulating motion by the fun's warmth, whereby it 
is moft plentifully thrown off, and perfpired through 
their furface •, whence, as loon as it is difentangled, it 
mounts with great rapidity in the free air. 
But when, towards the latter end of October, the vi- 
gour of the fun's influence is fo much abated, that 
the firft thermometer was fallen to three degrees above 
the freezing point, the fecond to ten degrees, the fifth 
ro fourteen degrees, and the fixth to fixteen degrees ; 
then the briflc undulations of the moifture of the 
earth, and alio of the afcending fap, much abating, 
the leaves faded and fell off. 

The greateft degree of cold in the following winter, 
was in the fir ft twelve days of November, during 
which time, the fpirit in the firft thermometer was 
fallen four degrees below the freezing point, the 
deepeft thermometer ten degrees ; the ice on ponds 
was an inch thick ; the fun's greateft warmth at the 
winter folftice, in a very ferene, calm, frofty day. 
was, againft a fouth afpect of a wall, 1 9 degrees, and 
in a free open air, but 1 1 degrees above the freezing 
point. 

From the 10th of January to the 29th of March was 
a very dry feafon, when the green Wheat was gene- 
rally the fineft that was ever remembered : but from 
the 29th of March, 1725, to the 29th of September 
following, it rained more or lefs every day, except 
ten or twelve days about the beginning of July ; and 
that whole feafon continued fo very cool, that the fpi- 
rit in the firft thermometer rofe but to 24 degrees, ex- 
cept now and then a (hort interval of fun-fliine 5 the 
fecond only to 20 degrees, the fifth and fixth to 24 
and 23 degrees, with very little variation ; fo that, 
during this whole fummer, thofe parts of roots which 
were two feet under ground, had three or four degrees 
more warmth than thofe which were but two inches 
under ground ; and at a medium, the general degree 
of heat through this whole fummer, both above and 
under ground, was not greater than the middle of the 
preceding September. 
THLASPI. Tourn.Inft. R.H. 212. tab. ioi.Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 719. [GAaW*, fo called of dAa'u, to com- 
prefs or fqueeze together, becaufe the feed-vefifels of 
it arc very much comprefled.] Mithridate, or Treacle 
Multard. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is compofed of four oval con- 
cave petals which fall off. The flower has four oval petals 
double the ftze of the empalement ; placed inform of a crofs ; 
// has ft* ftamina half the length of the petals* two of 
which are fhorter than the others* terminated by acute 
fummits* and a roundifh compreffed germen fupporting a 
fingle ftyle the length of the ftamina* crowned by an obtufe 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval* beart- 
fhaped* compreffed little pod* with an acute border divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partition* containing two 
er three feeds in each. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnseus's fifteenth clafs, which contains thole plants 
whofe flowers have four long and two fhorter ftamina, 
and the feeds are included in (hort pods. 

The Species are, 
Thlaspi {Campeftre) filiculis fubrotundis, fbliis fa- 
gtttatis den tat is incanis. Hort. Cliff. 330. Treacle 
Muftard with roundifh pods* and arrow-pointed* hairy, 
and indented leaves. Thlafpi arvenfe, vaccarue incano 
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folio majus. C. B. P. 106. Mithridate Muftard* orBaf~ 
tard Crefs. 

2. Thlaspi {Arvenfe) filiculis orbiculatis, foliis oblon- 
gisdentatis glabris. Flor. Lapp. 251. Treacle Muftard 
with orbicular pods* and oblong* indented* fmooth haves. 
Thlafpi arvenfe filiquis latis. C. B. P. 105. Treacle 
Muftard* or Penny Crefs. 

3. Thlaspi (Perfoliatum) filiculis obcordatis, foliis cau- 
linis cordatis glabris fubdentatis, petalis longitudi- 
ne calycis, caule ramofo Lin. Sp. Plant. 902. Treacle 
Muftard with beart-fhaped* fmooth* indented leaves* the 
petals of the flower as long as the empalement* and a 
branching ftalk. Thlafpi arvenfe, perfoliatum majus. 
C. B. P. 106. The greater* wild* perfoliate Treacle 
Muftard. 

4. Thlaspi (Alpeftre) filiculis obcordatis, foliis fubden- 
tatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus, petalis longitudine 
calycis, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 903. Treacle 
Muftard with beart-fhaped leaves embracing the ftalks* 
the petals of the flower as long as the empalement* and a 
fingle ftalk. Thlafpi perfoliatum minus. C. B. P. 106. 
The leaft perfoliate Treacle Muftard. 

5. Thlaspi (Peregrinum) filiculis fuborbiculatis, foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 903. Treacle 
Muftard with orbicular pods* and fpear-fhaped entire 
leaves. Thlafpi capfulis cordatis peregrinum. Bocc. 
Hift. 2. 927. Foreign Treacle Muftard with heart-fhap- 
ed pods. 

6. Thlaspi (Alliaceum) filiculis fubovatis ventricofis, fo- 
liis oblongis obtufis dentatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 334. 
Treacle Muftard with almoft oval fwelling pods* and ob- 
long* blunt* fmooth* indented leaves. Thlafpi Allium 
redolcns. Mor. Hift. 2. p. 297. Treacle Muftard with 
the finell of Garlick. 

7. Thlaspi (Hirtuni) filiculis fubrotundis pilofis, foliis 
caulinis fagittatis hirfutis. Prod. Leyd. 333. Treacle 
Muftard with roundifh hairy pods* and hairy arrow- 
pointed leaves on the ftalks. Thlafpi villofum capfulis 
hirfutis. C. B. P. 1 06. Perennial Mithridate Muftard. 

8. Thlaspi (Montanum) filiculis obcordatis, foliis gla- 
bris radicalibus carnofis obovatis integerrimis, cauli- 
nis amplexicaulibus corollis calyce majoribus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 902. Treacle Muftard with heart -fhaped pods* 
the lower leaves fmooth and entire* and the upper em- 
bracing the ftalks. Thlafpi foliis globulariaj. J. B. 2. 
p. 926. Treacle Muftard with a blue Dai fy leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally amongft the Corn in 
divers parts of England, as alfo on the fide of dry 
banks ; it is a biennial plant, which perilhes foon af- 
ter it has ripened its feeds. The root is compofcd of 
ligneous fibres which fpread in the ground ; the 
leaves are near three inches long, narrow at their bale, 
and broader toward their points, where they have fe- 
veral indentures ; they arc hoary on both fides. The 
ftalk rifes about a foot high, branching out toward 
the top, and is pretty clofely garnifhed with leaves 
placed alternately, fitting clofe to the ftalks, whofe 
ears embrace the ftalk. The flowers are produced in 
fhort fpikes at the end of the ftalks ; they are fmall, 
white, and compofed of four petals placed in form 
of a crofs ; thefe appear in June, and are fucceeded 
by roundifh capfules having two cells, containing two 
or three feeds in each, which ripen in Auguft. The 
whole plant has a warm biting tafte. The feeds of 
this are frequently ufed inftead of thofe of the next, 
which is the fort directed to enter the compofition of 
Venice treacle. 

The lecond fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in feveral parts of England : I have found it 
growing in plenty in the meadows on the right hand 
fide of Godalming. The root of this is compofed 
of flender fibres ; the ftalk rifes a foot high, is an- 
gular, channelled, and fmooth ; the leaves are about 
two inches long, are fmooth and indented, of a deep 
green' colour, and fit clofe to the ftalks •* the flowers 
are produced in loofe fpikes toward die upper part of 
the ftalks ; they are fmall, white, and compofed of 
four petals placed croflwife like the former ; thefe 
are fucceeded by broad, flat, roundifh, comprefled 
pods, having leafy borders which have two cells, 

each 
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6ach containing two or three dark brown feeds tatting 
likeGarlick. It flowers in June, and the feeds which 
are an ingredient in Theriaca, ripen in Auguit. 
The third fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the northern counties of England. The 
(talks of this rife about nine inches high* which are 
divided at the top into feveral branches, which are 
clothed with oblong heart-lhaped leaves, whofe bale 
embrace the (talks - 3 they are fmooth and entire. The 
flowers are fmall, white, and arc produced in loofe 
(hort fpikes at the end of the branches : they appear 
the beginning of June, and the feeds ripen early in 

A n guff. 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, which grows' na- 
turally in fome parts of England the (talk rifes 
about four inches high, is fingle, and nevet branches 
out the leaves embrace the italks at their bafe the 
flowers are produced at the top of the Italks ; the 
petals are the fize of the empalemenr, which are 
ilicceeded by roundifh heart-fhaped pods, containing 
round feeds. 

'I' lie fifth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this is a bi- 
ennial plant, whofe (talks rife eight or nine inches 
hicrh, branching out toward the top, and are garnilh- 
cd°with blunt thick leaves, of agrayifh colour, which 
arc fpear-fhaped and entire they are placed oppofite, 

. fitting clofe to the ftalk ; they have a bitter warm 
talte. The flowers are produced in loofe fpikes at 
the top of the (talks •, they are fmall and of a purple 
colour, having four heart-fhaped petals placed in 
form of a crofs ; thefe are fucceeded by heart-lhaped 
pods of a fine green colour, which are divided into 
two cells, each containing three or four fmall, oblong, 
ycllowifh feeds, which have an acrid talte. It flowers 
in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The fixth fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the northern parts or Europe ; this rifes about 
fix or eight inches high. The (talk branches toward 
the top, and is garniihed with oblong, fmooth, blunt 

. leaves which are a little indented ; thefe tit clofe to 
the (talk, and, if bruifed, have a ftrong fcent of 
Garlick. The branches arc terminated by loofe 
fpikes of fmall white flowers, compofed of four 
roundilh petals, placed in form of a crofs ; thefe ap- 
pear in June, and are fucceeded by fwclling round- 
ilh pods, containing a few dark brown feeds which 
ripen in July. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Wales, and in a 
few places in England •, this has a perennial creeping 
root. The lower leaves are oblong and hoary they 
arc very flightly finuated, but not indented on the 
cdrres. The italks are about five or fix inches long, 
and are bent toward the ground •, the flowers are ra- 
ther larger than thofe of the firft fort, but are of the 
fame form •, the pods are hoary, but not hairy. It 
flowers in May, and the feeds ripen in July. This 
grows naturally on the fide of a bank beyond Wandf- 
worth in the road to Putney. 

The eighth fort grows naturally upon the Alps, and 
in fome parts of Yorklhire in dry (tony pattures. 
The root of this is perennial and creeping i the (talks 
rife four or five inches high ; the lower leaves are 
wed^e-lhaped, being broad and rounded at their 
points, but narrow at their bafe, of a deep green co- 
lour, and entire thofe upon the ftalk s are rounder, 
and fit very clofe. The* flowers are produced in 
loofe fpikes at the end of the branches ; they are fmall 
and white, thaped like thofe of the other forts, and 
appear in May, thefe are fucceeded by roundilh 
heart-lhaped pods divided into two cells, each con- 
taining two or three brown feeds which ripen in July. 
Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which mould 
be fown where the plants are to remain, which may 
be performed either in the fpring or autumn, but the 
latter is to be preferred, becaufe the feeds at that fca- 
fon never fail k , and the plants which come up before 
winter will grow much ftronger, and produce a great- 
er quantity of feeds than thofe which are fown in the 
fpring, efpecially if the feafon proves dry 5 and there 
is very little danger of the plants being injured by 
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froft in winter, if they are upon dry ground. Wlicri 
the plants come up, they will require no other care 
but to thin them where they are too clofe, and keep 
them clean from weeds. . 

The two forts which are firft mentioned, may be cul- 
tivated for their feeds to be u(ed in medicine, fo thefe 
may be fown thin upon beds of light ground, in the 
fame way as for other garden, plants, and when they 
come up, the ground Diould be hoed to deftroy the 
weeds, and where the plants are too thick, they (hould 
be cut up in the fame manner as is practifed for Oni- 
ons, Carrots, &c. leaving them three or four inches 
apart, and by twice hoeing the ground, if it is well 
performed,, and in dry weather, will keep the ground 
clean till the feeds are ripe.' 

The other forts ire feldom cultivated but in botanic 
gardens for variety,- fo a few plants of each will be 
fufficient ; therefore thefe may be fown in drills, and 
when the plants come up they mud be thinned, and 
kept clean from weeds. If the feeds of thefe plants 
are permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up 
without care. 

THISTLE. See Carduus; 

THORN APPLE. See Datura. 

THORN,- the Glaitenbury. See Mespilus and Cr a- 
tkgus. 

THUNDER is defined by fome to be a noife in the 
lowcit region of the air, excited by afudden kindling 
of fulphureous exhalations. 

Some alio account for it, by fuppofin'g two clouds 
impending over one another, the upper and rarer 
whereof becoming condenfed by a frefli acceffion of 
the air, raifed thither by warmth from the lower 
parts of the atmofphere, or driven upon it by the 
wind, immediately falls forcibly down upon the lower 
and denfer clouds, by which fall the air interpofed 
between the two being compreficd, that next the ex- 
tremities of the two clouds is fqueezed out, and leaves 
room for the extremity of the upper cloud to clofe 
tight upon the under. Thus a great quantity of air 
is inclofed, which, efcaping through fome winding 
irregular vent or palTage, occafions the noife we call 
Thunder. 

But this only reaches to the phenomena of Thunder 
heard without lightening, and in effect we have now 
a better folution : that Thunder is not occafioned by 
the falling of the clouds, but by the kindling of ful- 
phureous exhalations in the fame manner as the noife 
of aurum fulminans. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fays, there are fulphureous exhala- 
tions always afcending into the air, when the earth is 
dry ; there they ferment with the nitrous acids, and 
fometimes taking fire, generate into Thunder, light- 
ning, &c. 

That befides the vapours raifed from water, &c. 
there are alfo exhalations carried off from fulphur, 
bitumen, volatile falts, &c. is paft all doubt. The 
va(t quantity of fulphureous and bituminous matter 
all over the furface of the earth, and the volatile 
falts of plants and animals, afford fuch an ample (tock 
thereof, that it is no wonder the air lhould be filled 
with fuch particles, raifed higher and lower, accord- 
ing to their greater or lefs degree of fubtilty and acti- 
vity, and more copioufly fpread in this or that quar- 
ter, according to the directions of the winds, &c. 
The atmofphere about the earth abounds with nitrous 
particles of a fpirituous nature, which are every 
where carried along with it befides which (brt of 
particles, there are others raifed up into the air which 
may be fome what of the nature of fulphureous, ni- 
trous, and other combuftible bodies, as we fee fpirit 
of wine, fpirit of turpentine, camphire, and almoft 
all other combuftible bodies, will by heat be rarefied 
into the form of air or fmoke, and be raifed up into 
the air. 

All which, if they have a fufHcient degree of heat, 
will catch fire, or be turned into flame by the nitrous 
parts of the air, as thoufands of experiments might 
be brought to prove. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Wallis in Philof. Tranfact. N° 231, fays, That 
Thunder and lightning arc fo very like the effects of 
fired gunpowder, that we may reafonably judge they 
proceed from the like caufe. 

Now the prinipal ingredients in gunpowder are nitre 
and lulphur (the ad million of charcoal being chiefly 
to keep their parts feparate, for the better kindling of 
it fu that if we fuppofe in the air a convenient 
mixture of nitrous and fulphureous vapours, and thofe 
by accident to take fire, iuch explofion may well fol- 
low with noife and light, as in the firing of gun- 
powder ; and being once kindled, it will run from 
place co place, as the vapour leads it, like as in a 
train of gunpowder, with the like effects. 
This explofion, if high in the air, and far from us, 
will do no mifchief, or not confulerable, like a parcel 
of gunpowder fired in the open air, where nothing is 
near enough to be hurt by it ; but if the explofion be 
near to us," oramongft us, it may kill men or cattle, 
tear trees, fire gunpowder, break houfes, or the like, 
which gunpowder would do in the like circumftances. 
This nearnefs or farnefs may be eftimaced by the dis- 
tance of the time between feeing the flafh of lightning, 
and hearing the clap of Thunder; for though in their 
generation they be fimultaneous, yet light moving 
falter than found, they come to us fuccefTively. 
I have obferved, that commonly the noife is about fe- 
ven or eight feconds after the flam, but fometimes it 
is much fooner, in a fecond or two, or lefs than that, 
juft after the flaffc ; and then the explofion muft needs 
be very near us, and even amonglt us, and in fuch 
cafes, I have more than once prefaged the expecta- 
tion of mifchief, and it hath proved accordingly. 
The noife of Thunder is more dive rfified in cloudy 
weather, becaufe the air is varioufly reverberated from 
the clouds to us ; but if there are no clouds, the air 
Hows through the open fpaces to our ears, more freely 
and evenly, and it frequently lightens in fuch weather 
without Thunder, becaufe the inflammation confifts 
only of fulphureous particles, and on the contrary it 
often thunders in cloudy weather without any light- 
ning appearing vifibly, becaufe it is intercepted by 
the clouds. 

Rain generally attends Thunder and lightning, either J 
at tKe fame time, orfoon after, and it frequently rains 
fader after a clap of Thunder, fo that rain feems to 
be the effect: of Thunder. 

As for Thunderbolts; when it thunder and lightens, 
there fometimes falls a Thunderbolt. This Thunder- 
bolt is a mod rapid flame, that darts out of the clouds 
to the ground, and (hikes every thing that is in its 
way, and it is obferved to have the following peculiar 
phenomena : 

1. That it oftener ftrikes upon high places than low, 
as upon mountains, towers, fteeples, trees, &c. 

2. That it fometimes burns peoples clothes without 
hurting their bodies. , 

3. That it fometimes breaks their bones, and at the 
fame time does not hurt their flefh or their garments. 

4. That it has melted or broken a fword in a fcabbard 
without hurting the fcabbard ; and, on the contrary, 
has fometimes burnt the fcabbard all over, and at the 
fame time done no harm to the fword. 
From thefe confiderations we may conclude that a 
Thunderbolt is an exhalation kindled on a fudden, 
and is copious enough to be hurried down to us by 
winds. 

Thunderbolts arc moft commonly darted aflope 
through the air, and this may be occafioned by the 
winds, which feldom or never blow downright. And 
it is probable, that the flame is beaten down by the 
wind, and reaches the ground before the matter of it 
is quite fpent. 

And this may be the reafon that for the moft part 
they ftrike upon high places ; for, as they fall ob- 
liquely through the air, they often in their way meet 
with mountains, towers, &c. and the reafon that the 
force- of their flame is very different, is probably from 
the difference of the exhalations which form the 
Thunderbolts, the bodies from which they are col- 
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lected being fulphureous, bituminous, or faline, and 
from thence it may be, that it fometimes burns gar- 
ments, at the fame time that it paifes over the bodies 
without doing them any harm. 

Sometimes it penetrates the foft flefh harmlefsly, and 
yet breaks the hard bones, as gold and other rnetals 
are diflblved by aqua-regia and aqua-fortis, and in the 
mean time the paper fliall not be hurt by them : and 
for the fame reafon it is, that a fword may be melted 
in a fcabbard, and yet the fcabbard remain entire \ 
and fo it would be if they were both laid together in 
aqua-fortis, becaufe the acute parts of the aqua-fortis 
do. not operate upon the foft matter, the particles of 
which are branched, as they do upon harder bodies, 
into the pores of which they infinuate themfelves, and 
difiblve the contexture. 

The effects of lightning upon vegetables are fome- 
times very great -, it fplits down trees, and there has 
been many inftances where the bodies of large trees 
have been torn to pieces, and the chips fcattcred to a 
great diftance, but inftances of this are pretty rare. 
The killing of branches or parts of trees is very com- 
mon and fudden ; for when this happens, that part of 
the tree where the lightning ftrikes, will in a very few 
hours appear as dead as if it had been fome days fe- 
vered from the trees. 

THURIFEROUS fignifies bearing or producing 
frankincenfe. 

THUYA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 5S6. tab. 358, Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 957. [fo called of ${w* to perfume with 
fmoke, becaufe this plant hath a penetrating fmell.] 
The Arbor Vitas, vulgo ; in French, Arbre de Vie. 

The Characters are, 
7/ has male and female flowers in the fame plant ; the 
male flowers are produced in an oval katkin. The flowers 
are placed oppqflte upon the common foot-ftalk* each flower 
embracing it with its bafe ; thefe come out of an oval con- 
cave fcale ; they have no petals* but have f our ft amino, 
which are fcarce difcerniblc ; their fummits adhere to the 
bafe of the fcale of the empalement. The female flowers 
are collected in a common almoft oval cone* two flowers 
flanding oppoftte in each fcale ; they have no petals* ■ but 
have a fmall get men* fupporting a flcnder JlyL\ crowned 
by a Jingle Jligma ; thefe are fuccecdcd by an oblong oval 
cone* cpening longitudinally* ivbofe fcalcs are almoft equal* 
convex on the outfide* and obtufe* each containing an oblong 
feed with a membranaceous wing. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the ninth fection 
of Linna^us's twenty-firlt clals, which contains thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the 
lame plant, and their (lamina are collected in one body. 
The Species arc, 
1. Thuya (Occiden talis) ftrobilis laivibus, fquamis ob- 
tufis. Hort. Cliff. 449. Thuya with fmooth cones and ob- 
tufe fcalcs. Thuya Theophrafti. C. B. P. 488. The 
common Arbir Vita. 
2. Thuya (Orientalis) ftrobilis (quarrofis, fquamis acu- 
minatis reflexis. Hurt. Upfal. 289. Thuya with rugged 
cones* and acute-pointed reflexed fcales. Thuya ftrobilis 
uncinatis, fquamis reflexo-acuminatis. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 87. The China Arbor Vita. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Canada, Siberia, and 
other northern countries, but has been long an inha- 
bitant in the Englifh gardens. In fome of thefe gar- 
dens, which have not been altered, there are fome of 
thefe trees which are of a large fize : it has a ftrong 
woody trunk, which rifes to the height of forty feet or 
more. The bark, while young, is fmooth, and of a dark 
brown colour, but, as the trees advance, the bark be- 
comes cracked and lefs fmooth. The branches are 
produced irregularly on every fide, (landing almoft ho- 
rizontal, and the young (lender (hoots frequently hang 
downward; thefe branches (land but thin, and the 
younger branches only are garnifhed with leaves, fo 
that when the trees are grown large, they make but 
an indifferent appearance, being fo thinly clothed with 
leaves. The young branches are flat, and the fmall 
leaves are placed imbricatim over each other like the 
fcale of fifti ; the flowers are produced from the fide of 
the young branches, pretty near to the fbot-ftalk ; the 
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male flowers grow in oblong katkins, and between 
thefe the female flowers are collected in form of cones. 
When the former have fhed their farina, they foon af- 
ter drop off, but the female ilowers are fucceeded by 
oblong cones, having obtufe fmooth fcales, containing 
one or two oblong feeds. It flowers early in the 
fpring, and the feeds ripen in September. The leaves 
of this tree have a rank oily fcent when bruifed. 
The iecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of China, where it riles to a confiderable height, but 
this has not been long enough in Europe to have any 
trees of large lize here. The feeds of this fort were 
fjift lent to Paris by fome of the miffionaries, and 
there are fome of the trees growing in the gardens of 
fome curious perfons there, which are more than 
twenty feet high. The branches of this fort grow 
clofer together, and are much better adorned with 
leaves, which are of a brighter green colour, fo make 
a much better appearance than the other; and being 
very hardy, is cfteemed much preferable to moft of 
the evergreen trees with fmall leaves* for ornament 
in gardens. The branches of this tree crois each other 
at right angles ; the leaves are flat, but the Angle di- 
vifions of the leaves arc (lender, and the fcales are 
fmaller, and lie clofer over each other than thofe of 
the lirft fort. The cones are alfo much larger, and of 
a beautiful gray colour ; their fcales end in acute re- 

11 excel points. 

Both thefe trees may be propagated by feeds, layers, 
or cuttings. The firft fort is commonly propagated 
by cuttings thefe fhould be planted in September, 
upon a fludy border and in a loamy foil ; the cut- 
tings fhould be chofen from the Ihoots of the fame 
year, with a I'm all joint of the former year's wood 
at the bottom of each. Thefe fhould be planted three 
or lour inches deep, in proportion to their length, 
treacling the ground clofe to them, to prevent the 
admiflion of air. If the following fpring mould 
prove dry, there mould be a little mulch laid over the 
furface of the ground to prevent its drying ; where 
tlu\s is performed in time, it will fave the trouble of 
watering the cuttings, and it will be much better 
for them, becaufe when thefe are putting out their 
young fibres, if they are much watered, it will rot 
them while they are tender. Thefe cuttings will be 
rooted enough to tranfplant by the next autumn, when 
they may be either planted in beds, or in nurfery rows 
to be trained up. 

When they are propagated by layers, the youn 
branches only mould be laid down in autumn, whic 
will alio put out roots by the next autumn, when they 
may be taken up, and tranfplanted in the fame man- 
ner as thofe railed from cuttings: but although thefe 
are very expeditious methods of propagating this tree, 
yet thofe who are'defirous to have large trees, mould 
always propagate them by feeds, for the plants fo 
railed will be much preferable to the other. 
There is a variety of the firft fort with variegated 
leaves, which fome people keep in their gardens for 
the fake of variety ; but as this proceeds from a weak- 
nefs in the plants, fo whenever the plants become 
ilrong and vigorous, they always return to their plain 
colour again, to prevent which they generally plant 
them in very poor ground. This variety can only be 
prcferved by propagating the plants cither by cuttings 
or layers. 

The China fort is generally propagated by layers in 
the fame way as the former ; but the cuttings of this, 
if rightly managed, will take root very freely ; but 
molt people have over-nurfed them. If thefe are 
planted in September in a border of foft loam, ex- 
poled to the eaft, and before hard froft fets in, and the 
furface of the ground covered with old tanners bark 
about two inches thick, it will prevent the froft from 
penetrating the ground very deep ; and if this remains 
in the fpring, it will alfo keep the ground moid ; 
for if thefe cuttings, or the layers of this fort arc wa- 
tered in the fpring, when they are beginning to put 
out young fibres, it will certainly rot them, as I have 
frequently experienced \ therefore I advife every one 
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not to water thefe cuttings or layers, nor mould the 
plants be much watered when they are tranfplanted 
for the fame reafon : but as there are many plants 
now in England which rip^n their feeds, fo thofe who 
can be fupplied with them Ihould prefer this to both 
the other methods of propagating the plants ; for, af-. 
ter the two firft years, the feedling plants will greatly 
outftrip the other in growth, and the plants growing 
with tneir branches clofer, will be much handibmcr. 
Thefe feeds fhould be fown foon after they are ripe, 
which is in the fpring. Thefe fhould be fown in pots 
filled with foft loamy earth, and plunged into the 
ground in an eaft border, where they may have only 
the morning fun, obferving always to keep the pots 
clean from weeds. Sometimes thefe feeds will come 
up the fame year, but they often lie in the ground 
till the next fpring-, therefore the pots fhould be put 
in a common hot- bed frame in winter, and in the 
fpring the plants will come up ; thefe muft not be too 
much expofed to the fun the firft year, and if in the 
next winter they are Iheltered under a frame, it will 
be a good way to preferve them, and the fpring fol- 
lowing they may be tranfplanted into beds, and treated 
in the fame way as thofe propagated by cuttings. 
THYMBRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 627. 
The Characters are, 

It has an empalement of one leaf whofe brim is cut into 
into two lips \ the upper lip is broad, and has three equal 
points \ the under is narrow, and cut into two parts. 
The flower is of one petal, of the lip kind. The upper 
lip is concave, and cut into two obtufe fegments. The 
lower lip ends with three almoft equal points \ it has four 
flendcr jlamina, the two under being Jhorter than the other, 
terminated by twin fummits under the upper lip, and a 
four-pointed germcn fupporting a Jlender half bifid ftyle, 
crowned by acute fligmas. The germen afterward become 
four feeds which ripen in the empalement. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnxus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two long and two fhorter flamina, 
and the feeds ripen in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Thymbra (Spicata) floribus fpicatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
569. Thymbra with fpiked flowers. Hyflbpum monta- 
num, Macedonicum, valerandi dourez. I. B. 3. 2. 
276. Mountain Macedonian Hyffop. 

2. Thymbra (Verticillata) floribus verticillatis. Lin, Sp. 
Plant. 569. Tljymbra with whorled flowers. Hyflbpus 
anguftifolia, montana, afpera. C. B. P. 218. Rough, 
narrow-leaved, Mountain Hyjfop. 

The firft fort grows naturally on Mount Libanus, in 
Macedonia, and in Spain ; it is a low fhrubby plant 
like Heath, branching out into flender ligneous ftalks 
which are fix or eight inches long, covered with a 
brown bark, and garnifhed with narrow acute-pointed 
leaves about half an inch long, fitting clofe to the 
ftalks oppofite ; they have an aromatic odour when 
bruifed. The ftalks are terminated by thick clofe 
fpikes of purple flowers, near two inches long. The 
empalcments are ftifF and hairy j they are cut half 
their length into acute fegments, out of thefe the 
flowers peep, with their two lips ; the upper is con- 
cave and arched, the under is cut into three equal por- 
tions, and thefe are a little reflexed. Thefe appear 
in June and July, and in warm feafons they are fome- 
times fucceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this has a fhrubby ftalk which feldom rifes much more 
than a foot high, putting out many fmall ligneous 
branches, which are garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves which have many punctures j they ftand oppo- 
fite, and are of an aromatic flavour. The flowers 
grow in whorled fpikes at the end of the branches. The 
leaves which ftand under each whorl are broader than 
thofe below, and are covered with fine hairs. The 
flowers are purple, and fit clofe to the ftalks ; the 
upper lip is concave and ends with two obtufe points, 
the lower ends with three equal points. Thefe appear 
about the fame time with the other, and in warm fea- 
fons the feeds ripen in England. 

Thefe 
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Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in the ipring on a bed of light earth, where, if 
the feeds ure good, the plants will appear in about fix 
or eight weeks. When they come up they muft be 
kept clean from weeds, and in July they will be fit to 
remove, at which time part of them lhould be planted 
in fmall pots ; and the other may be planted in a warm 
border of dry ground, being careful to made them 
from the fun, and fupply them with water till they 
have taken new root ; after which, thofe in the full 
ground will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds j and, if the winter fhould prove 
very fevere, they fhouk* be covered with mats, or fome 
other covering to protect them, for the young plants 
are in greater danger of being deftroyed than thofe 
which are older. Thofe plants in the pots fhould be 
flickered under a common frame in winter, where 
they may enjoy the free air in mild weather, and be 
protected from hard fro ft. 

Thefe plants will live in the open air in England un- 
Jefs the winters prove very fevere, efpecially if they 
are planted in a poor, dry, ftony foil. 
THYME L7E A. See Daphne and Passer in a. j 
THYMUS. Tourn. In ft. R. H. 196. tab. 93. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 646. [fo called of 0i^, odour, becaufc 
a very odorous plant ; or of 0u ( uo?, animal fpirit, be- 
caufe good in reviving the fame.] Thyme. 

The Characters arc, I 
The flower has a 'permanent empalement of one leaf, di- 
vided into two lips, whofe chaps tire hairy and Jhut. j 
The upper lip is broad, plain, erect, and indented in 
three parts *, the under lip ends in two equal briftles. The 
flower is of the lip kind \ it has one petals with a tube the 
length of the empalement. The chaps are fmall \ the upper 
lip is fljort, erect, obtufe, and indented at the point ; the 
• lower lip is long, broad, and divided into three parts, the 
middle fegment being broadeft. It has four incurved fta- 
tnina, two being longer than the other, terminated by fmall 
ft amino. *, and a four-pointed germen fupporting a Jlender 
Jlyle, crowned by a bifid acute ftigma. The germen after- 
ward turn to four fmall roundijh feeds ripening in the 
empalement) whofe neck is narrowed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the flrft fecYion of 
Linnams's fourteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have four ftamina, two of them 
being- longer than the other, and the feeds ripen in 
the empalement. 

The Species are, 
1. Thymus {Vulgaris) erectus, foliis rcvolutis ovatis, Mo- 
ri bus verticillato-fpicatis. Hort. Cliff. 305. Upright 
Thyme with oval leaves which turn backward, and flowers 
growing inwhorlcd fpikes. Thymus vulgaris, folio la- 
tiore. C. B. P. 219. Common broad-leaved Thyme. 
1. Thymus {Tenuifolius) foliis lineari-lanceolatis incanis, 
fioribus verticillato-fpicatis. Thyme with linear, Jpcar- 
fhapedy hoary leaves, and flowers growing in whorled 
fpikes. Thymus vulgaris, folio tcnuiore. C. 15. P. 
219. Common Thyme with narrow leaves. I 

3. Thymus {Cephalotos) capitulis imbricatis magnis, 
bratteis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. 
Thyme with large imbricated heads, oval bra£le<c, and 
fpear-Jhapcd leaves. Thymus Lufitanicus cephalotos, 
fquamis capitulorum amplioribus. Tourn. Inft. 126. 
Portugal Thyme with large heads, having very large fcales. 

4. Thymus {Villofus) capitulis imbricatis magnis, brac- 
teis dentatis, foliis fetaceis pilofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. 
Thyme with large imbricated heads, indented bracltca, and 
hriftly hairy leaves. Thymus Lufitanicus, folio capil- 
laceo villofo, capite magno purpurafcente oblongo. 
Tourn. Inft. 196. Portugal Thyme with a hairy narrow 
leaf and a large* oblong, purplifh head. 

5. Thymus {Serpyllum) fioribus capitatis, caulibus de- 
cumbentibus, foliis plan is obtufis bafi ciliatis. Flor. 

. Suec. 477. Thyme with flowers growing in heads, trailing 
ftalks* and plain obtufe leaves. Serpyllum latifolium hir 
futum.C.B.P.220. Broad-leaved hairy Mother of Thyme. 

6. Thymus (filabrus) fioribus capitatis, caulibus de- 
cumbentibus foliis lanceolatis glabris. Thyme with 
flowers growing in heads* trailing ftalks* and fmooth 
fpear-Jhaped leaves, Serpyllum vulgare majus, flore 
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pufpureo. C. B. P. 220. Common greater Mother of 
Thyme, with a purple flower. 
7. Thymus (Ovatus) caulibus decumbentibus, foliis 
ovatis glabris, fioribus verticillato-fpicatis. Thyme with 
ftrong trailing ftalks* oval fmooth leaves, and flowers 
growing in wborled fpikes. SerpyWum vulgare majus 
flore minore. Bot. Par. 183. Common greater Mother of 
Thyme, with a fmaller flower. 

. Thymus {Lanuginofus) caulibus decumbentibus, fo- 
liis ovato lanceolatis rigidis lanuginofis, fioribus capi- 
tatis. Thyme with creeping ftalks* oval, fpear-fljaped, ftiff 
leaves* which are downy, and flowers growing in heads. 
Serpyllum faxatile, hiriutum, Thymi folium nanum, 
flore pupureo. Bot. Par. 183. Hairy Rock Mother of 
Thyme, having a dwarf Thyme leaf and a purple flower. 
. Thymus {Odoratifflmus) caulibus decumbentibus, fo- 
liis lineari-lanceolatis glabris, fioribus alaribus termi- 
nalibufque. Thyme with trailing ftalks, linear, fpear- 
Jhaped, fmooth leaves, and flowers growing at the wings 
and tops of the ftalks. Serpyllum odoratiffimum gla- 
bra m, longiorc anguftiorcque folio. Amman. Smooth 
fweet-fcented Mother of Thyme, with a longer and narrower 
leaf 

The flrft fort is the common Thyme, which is culti- 
vated in the gardens for the kitchen, and alio for medi- 
cine. This grows naturally on ftony rocky places in 
the fouth of France, in Spain and Italy, and is fo well 
known here as to need no defcription. 
This plant may be propagated either by feeds or 
parting the roots ; the feafon for either is in March 
or October. If it is propagated by feeds, they ihould 
be fown upon a bed of light earth, obferving not to 
bury the feeds too deep, which will caufe them to rot, 
nor to fow them too thick, for the feeds are very 
fmall. When the plants are come up, they fhould be 
carefully cleared from weeds ; and if the fpring fhould 
prove dry, and they are watered twice a week, it will 
greatly promote their growth. In June the plants 
mould be thinned, leaving them about fix inches 
afunder each way, that they may have room to fpread ; 
and thofe plants which are drawn out may be tranf- 
planted into frem beds at the fame diftance, obferving 
to water them until they have taken root ; after which 
they will require no farther care but to keep them 
clear from weeds, and the winter following they may 
be drawn up for ufe. 

But if the plants are propagated by parting their 
roots, the old plants fhoukl be taken up at the times 
before-mentioned, and flipped into as many parts as 
can be taken off the root ; thcfe fhould be transplanted 
into beds of frefh light earth, at fix or eight inches 
diftance, obferving, if the feafon is dry, to water them 
until they have raken root, after which they muft be 
duly weeded, and they will thrive, and foon be fit for 
ufe. 

In order to fave the feeds of thefe plants, fome of 
the old roots fhould remain un removed in the place 
where they were fown the preceding year ; thefe will 
flower in June, and in July the feeds will ripen, which 
muft be taken as foon as it is ripe, and beat out, 
otherwife the flrft rain will wafh it all out of the hufks. 
Thefe plants root greatly in the ground, and thereby 
draw out the goodnefs of the foil fooncr than molt 
other plants fo that whatever is fown or planted 
upon a fpot of ground whereon Thyme grew the 
preceding year, will feldom thrive, unlefs the ground 
be trenched deeper than the Thyme rooted, and well 
dunged. 

If this plant grows upon walls, or on dry, poor, ftony 
land, it will endure the greateft cold of this country ; 
but in rich ground where the plants grow vigorufly, 
they are fome times deftroyed by lev ere froft. 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is by fome preferved in their gardens. 
The fecond fort has fliorter ftalks, the le%ves are 
longer, narrower, and end in fharper points than the 
firft, and the whole plant is hoary. The flowers grow 
in long whorled fpikes, and are larger than thofe of 
the common Thyme. This may be propagated and 
treated in the fame way as the flrft fort. 

The 
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The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal this has a low woody ftalk, from which come 
out many ItifF branches about five or fix inches long, 
garnifhed with (mall, narrow, fpear-fhaped leaves 
placed oppolite, and are terminated by pretty large 
heads of flowers, which come out from oval fcaly 
leaves, lying over each other like the fcales of fifli ; 
they arc white, and but fmall, fo make no great ap- 
pearance. The whole plant is of a hoary colour, 
and has a weak aromatic fcent. It flowers in July, 
but unlefs the feafon proves warm, the feeds do not 
ripen in England. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Portugal ; this has 
flender, ligneous, hairy (talks, which grow erecl:, about 
fix inches high, garnifhed with very narrow, briftly, 
hairy leaves, which, at the lower part of the ftalks, 
come out in elude rs, but upward they are placed by 
pairs. The ftalks arc terminated by fingle fcaly heads. 
The leafy fcales are indented in acute points thefe 
lie over each other in the fame order as the other, and 
between rhem the flowers peep out, which are of a 
purple colour, and fhaped like thofe of the common 
Thyme. This plant flowers in July, but does not 
produce feeds in England. 

Thefe two forts may be propagated by flips, if they 
are planted in April on an eaft border, and clofely co- 
vered with a bell or hand-glafs, refreshing them twice 
a week with water, which muft not be given to them 
in too great quantity. "When thefe have put out good 
roots, fomc of them may be tranfplanted into pots, 
to be flickered under a frame in winter ; the others 
fhould be planted on a warm border of dry ground, 
obferving to fhade and water them till they have taken 
new root. Thefe plants will live through the winter 
in the open air in a warm dry fituation, but in fevere 
J volt they are generally deftroyed they may be pro- 
pagated by feeds when they can be procured. If 
thefe are fown on a bed of light earth in the fame way 
as common Marjoram, the plants will come up, and 
may be treated as thofe raifed from flips. 
The fifth fort is the common Mother of Thyme, 
which is frequently titled wild Thyme ; it grows na- 
turally upon dry commons and paltures in moft parts 
of England, fo is very rarely admitted into gardens. 
This is lb well known as to need no defcription. 
There is a very common miflake which has prevailed 
in regard to this plant, which is, that the fheep and 
deer which feed upon them, have much finer fla- 
voured flefh than others, whereas no cattle will med- 
dle with it for in the places where it grows, when 
the Grafs is as clofely eaten down as pofilble, the 
wild Thyme will be found in flower with all its ftalks 
entire. 

Of this there arc the following varieties : the fmall 
creeping Mother of Thyme without fcent. Narrow- 
leaved Mother of Thyme fmelling like the leaves of 
the Walnut-tree: fhrubby Mother of Thyme with 
pale red flowers ; and the Lemon Thyme. The lad 
is frequently kept in gardens for the agreeable odour 
of its leaves •, but when this is propagated by feeds, 
the plants have not the fame fcent ; fo it is an acciden- 
tal variety, which is obtained by propagating it by 
flips and cuttings. 

The fixth fort has broader and fmoother leaves than 
the common fort •, the ftalks grow much longer ; the 
joints are farther diftant ; the heads of flowers are 
larger, and the flowers are of a brighter purple co- 
lour. There is a variety of this with variegated 
leaves, which is propagated in gardens, and was for- 
merly planted for edgings to borders ; but it is now 
frequently brought in pots to the markets, to fupply 
the London gardens. 

The feventh fort has trailing ftalks like the common 
kind, but they grow longer, and their joints are far- 
ther afunder *, the leaves are oval, fmooth, and of a 
lucid green. The flowers grow in clofe thick whorls 
which are diftant from each other, forming a loofe 
fpikc five or fix inches long. The flowers of this (brt 
are much 1 mailer than tltofc of the common fort, ap- 
pearing but little beyond their emplements. This is 
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pretty common in the neighbourhood of -Paris, but is 
rarely found growing naturally in England. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in the foreft of Fon- 
tainbleau in France this has trailing flender italks 
like the firft, which are garnifhed with fmall, oval, 
fpear-fhaped, hoary leaves ; the young flioots of the 
lame year are alio very white and hoary. The leaves 
are ftiffer than thofe of the other forts. The flowers 
are produced in round heads at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a bright purple colour, and ap- 
pear at the fame time as thofe of the other forts. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Tartary ; the ftalks 
of this are long, flender, and trail upon the ground, 
but do not emit roots from their joints as many of the 
others do ; the ftalks are fmooth, of a light brown 
colour, and are garnifhed with narrow fpear-fhaped 
leaves which are fmooth. The ftalks have fmall 
whorls of flowers at the wings of the leaves, and are 
terminated by oblong heads of flowers, whofe empale- 
ments are hoary. The flowers are of a bright purple 
colour. The whole plant has an agreeable aromatic 
fcent. 

All thefe forts may eafily be propagated by thofe who 
are defirous to have them in their gardens, either by 
flips, or parting of their roots in the fame manner as 
Thyme, or their feeds may be fown in" the fpring. 
They delight in dry undunged ground, where they 
will propagate themfelves by their trailing ftalks, and 
require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds. 

THYME THE MARUM. See Teucrium. 

THYME THE MASTICH. See Satureja. 

TIARELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 495. Cortufa. 
Herm. Par. Bat. 129. Sanicle. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement divided into Jive 
oval acute parts \ it has Jive oval petals the length of the 
empakment \ and ten awl-fhaped jiamina which are much 
longer than the petals^ terminated by roundijh fummits 9 
and a bifid germen ending with two flyles 9 crowned by 
Jingle Jligmas. T he germen afterward becomes an oblong 
capfule with one ccll y opening with two valves > containing 
feveral oval feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feftion 
of Linnajus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ft am in a and two ftyles. 
The Spi-cies are, 

1. Tiarella {Cor di folia) foliis cordatis. Lin, Gen. Nov. 
18S. Sp. Plant. 580. Tiarella with heart-Jhaped leaves. 
Mitel la Americana, florum petalis integris. Tourn. 
I nil. 242. American Mitella with entire petals to the 
flower. 

2. Ti a re li. a (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis. Lin. Gen. 
Nov. 188. Sp. Plant. 405. Tiarella with trifoliate leaves. 
Mitella foliis ternatis. Amoen. Acad. 2. p. 351. Mi- 
tella with ternate leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in North America 5 this 
has a perennial fibrous root which creeps and multi- 
plies, from which come out many heart-fhaped leaves 
upon flender foot-ftalks, which are three inches long, 
arifing immediately from the root. The leaves are 
unequally indented on their edges, and are of a light 
green colour. The flowers ftand upon flender naked 
foot-ftalks, which arife immediately from tiie root 
between the leaves, which is about four inches long, 
and is terminated by a loofe fpike of fmall, herbaceous, 
white flowers which appear in May, but are feldom 
fucceeded by feeds in England. 

This plant is propagated by its creeping roots, which 
fpread in the ground and fhoot up heads ; thefe may 
be taken off and tranfplanted in the autumn. It loves 
a moift foil and a fhady fituation, and requires no 
other care but to keep it clean from weeds. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Alia ; this has a perennial fibrous root, from which 
fpring up a few trifoliate leaves upon foot-ftalks j thefe 
are like thofe of the Bilberry, but are much fmaller. 
The ftalk is flender, and rifes five or fix inches high ; 
it is rough and hairy, garnifhed with two leaves at the 
bottom, and another toward the top, a little below 
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the fpike of flowers ; they are angular and fawed on i 
their edges. The ftalk is terminated by a loofe fpike 
of flowers, which are compofed of five fmall white pe- 
tals inferted in the empalement, and ten awl-fhaped 
ftamina which are longer than the petals, terminated 
by roundilh fummits. Thefe flowers, appear early 
in May, but the plants rarely produce any feeds in 
England. 

This fort is propagated by.parting of the root, in the 
fame manner as the former, and delights in a moift 
foil and a fhady fituation. 
TIL. I A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 6*11. tab. 381. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 587. [of telum, a dart, becaufe its wood 
is ufed in making darts.] The Lime, or Linden-tree ; 
in French, Tillau or Tilleul. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a concave coloured empalement, which is 
ait into five parts ; it has five oblong blunt petals which I 
, are crenated at their points ; and many awl-Jbapedftamina I 
terminated by fingle fummits ; with a roundijh 'germen I 
fupporting a Jlender fiyle the length of the ftamina, crown- J 
ed by an obtufe five-cornered fligma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a thick globular capfule with five cells * open- j 
ing at the bafe with five valves, each containing one J 

roundijh feed. t J 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft: fecYion of | 
Linnasus's thirteenth clafs, which contains thofe plants I 
whofe flowers have many ftamina and one ftyle. I 
The Species are, • I 

1. Tilia (Cordata) foliis cordatis acuminatis, insequali- j 
ter ferratis, fructibus quinqua; locularibus tomentofis. 
Lime-tree with heart-Jhaped acute-pointed leaves, which 
are unequally fawed, and a woolly fruit having five cells. 
Tilia foemina, folio minore. C.B. P. 426. The female 
Lime-tree with a fmaller leaf 

2. Tilia (sEuropaa) foliis acuminatis, ferratis, fubhir- 
futis, fruclibus quadrulangularibus fubpilofis. Lime- 
tree with acute-pointed leaves which are flawed^ fome- 
what hairy* and a hairy fruit having four cells. Tilia 
foliis molliter hirfutis, viminibus rubris, fructu tetra- 
gono. Raii Syn. 3 16. The red twigged Lime-tree. 

3. Tilia (Americana) foliis cordatis acuminatis ferratis, 
fubtus pilous floribus nectario inftru&is. Lime-tree with 
heart-fhaped % acute-pointed* fawed leaves which are hairy 
on their under fide, and flowers furnijhed with neftariums. 

American black Lime. 

4. Tilia {Caroliniana) foliis cordatis obliquis glabris 
fubferratis cum acumine, floribus ne&ario inftruclis. 
Lime-tree with heart-fhaped fmpoth leaves, which arc ob- 
lique to the foot-ftalk, fomewhat fawed on their edges, 
ending in acute points, and flowers having neftariums. 
Tilia Caroliniana, foliis longius mucronato; Rand. 
Cat. Hort. Chelf. Carolina Lime-tree with a long-point- 
ed leaf 

The firft fort grows naturally in the woods in many 
parts of England ; of this there are two or three va- 
•rieties, which differ in the fize and fmoothnefs of 
their leaves, fome of them having much larger and 
rougher leaves than the others. I have plants of I 
three of thefe varieties from feeds, but have conftant- 
ly found them vary from one to the other ; and I 
much doubt if the fecond is more than a feminal va- I 
riety, but as I have not had an opportunity of raifing 
any of the plants from feeds, I cannot poffibly deter- 
mine this. 

The large-leaved Dutch Lime was generally prefer- I 
red to our common fort for the fize of its leaves, 
but of late years ail thefe trees are little efteemcd, 
becaufe it is late in the fpring before their leaves 
come out,, and they begin to decay the firft in autumn; I 
and when the trees are planted in a dry foil, their I 
leaves frequency decay in July, and are continually 
falling off, making a litter ail the remaining part of 

fummer. I 
The third fort waf brought from New England by 
the title of Black Lime. The branches of this fort 
are covered with a dark brown bark. The leaves are I 
large, heart-fhaped, and end in acute points ; they I 
are deeply fawed on their edges, and are of a deep J 
green on their upper fide, but of a pale green and a | 
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litde tiajry on their under fide, (landing upon Jong 
(lender foot-ftalks. The flowers are produced in 
bunches, in the fame manner as thofe of the common 
Lime-tree, but the petals of the flowers are narrow- 
er, and have ne&ariums growing to their bale. The 
flowers of this fort do not appear till late in July, fo 
are a full month after the common fort. The cap- 
fules are fmaller, rounder, and lefs hairy than thole 
of the common fort. 

The feeds. of the fourth fort were brought from Ca- 
rolina by the late Mr. Catefby. This tree feems to 
be of much fmaller growth than either of the other 
forts ; the branches fpread more horizontally. The 
leaves are fmaller, and have a fmoother furlacc than 
either of the other •, they are heart-fhaped, .but the 
midrib runs oblique to the foot-ftalk, fo that one 
fide of the leaves is much larger than the other* 
Their edges are flightly fawed, and their tops run 
out into long acute points. The bunches of flowers 
ftand upon long flender foot-ftalks ; the petals of the 
flowers are narrow, and end in acute points ; thefe 
have each a narrow neclarium faftencd to their bafe 
on the infide, which ftand erect clofe to the petals. 
The flowers emit a very fragrant odour, andarccon- 
tinually haunted by bees during their continuance* 
This tree flowers toward the end of July, and when the 
feafon proves favourable, the feeds ripen in autumn. 
All thefe trees are eafily propagated by layers, which 
in one year will take good root, and may then be 
taken off, and planted in a nurfery, at four feet dis- 
tance row from row, and two feet afunder in the rows. 
The beft time to lay them down and to remote 
them, is at Michaelmas, when their leaves begin to 
fall, that they may take root before the froft comes 
on, though they may be tranfplanted any time from 
September to March, in open weather ; but if the 
foil is dry, it is much' the better way to remove them 
in autumn, becaufe it will fave a great cxpence in wa- 
tering them, eipecially if the fpring mould prove dry. 
In this nurfery they may remain four or five years, 
during which time the ground fhould be dug every 
fpring, and conftantly kept clear from weeds, and the 
large fide fhoots pruned off, tocaufethem to advance 
in height ; but the fmall twigs mult not be pruned 
oft* from the Hems, becaufe thefe are abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to detain the fap, for the augmentation of their 
trunks, which are apt to (hoot up too flender, when 
they are entirely divefted of all their lateral twigs. If 
the foil in which they are planted be a fat loam, i/iey 
will make a prodigious prOgrefs in their growth, lb 
that in three years time they will be fit to tranfplanc 
out where they are to remain. 

They may alfo be propagated by cuttings, but, as 
this method is not fo certain as by layers, that me- 
thod is generally practifed. In order to obtain pro- 
per fhoots for laying down, a Lime-r, ce is cut down 
clofe to the ground", from the roots of which a great 
number of ftrong (hoots are produced the following 
year ; thefe will be ftrong enough to lay down the 
following autumn, efpeciaily if the fmallcft of them 
are cut off clofe early in the fummer; for when too 
many, fhoots are fuffered to grow all the fummer, they 
will be much weaker, than if only a fufficient quanti- 
ty is left. The manner of laying down thefe Ihoots 
having been already directed under thearticleLAVERS, 
I need not repeat it here. 

There are fome perfons who raife thefe trees from 
feeds, which, although it is a flower way, yet when 
the trees are defigned to. grow large, is the beft me- 
thod; and if they are only once tranfplanted, and'this 
performed while they are young, it will be fliil the 
better way ; for all trees that are tranfplanted when 
large, are fhorter lived than thofe which remain 
in the places where they arofe from feeds, and their 
timber will be founder, and grow to a much larger 
fize. ' • 

When this method is praciiifed, the feeds fliould be 
fown in autumn foon after they arc ripe, upon a fhady 
border of moift light foil, where the plants will come 
up the following ipring; but, when the feeds are 
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kept out of the ground till fpring, the plants will 
not come up till the year after. When the plants 
appear, they fhould be conftantly kept clean from 
weeds till the following autumn then they mould be 
carefully taken up and tranfplanted into a nurfery, 
where they may grow two or three years to gee ftrengtli, 

and then may be planted where they are deligned to 
remain, for the younger they are planted out, the 

more they will thrive. 

The timber of the Lime-tree is ufed by the carvers, it 
being a foft light wood, as alfo by architects for fram- 
ing the models of their buildings ; the turners likewife 
ufe it for making light bowls, dimes, &c. but it is 
too foft for any llrong purpofes. 
Thefe trees will continue growing, and remain found 
a great number of years, and, if planted in a good 
loamy foil, will grow to a confiderable bulk. I have 
meafured one of thefe trees, which was near ten 
yards in girth two feet about the ground, and was 
then in a very thriving condition and Sir Thomas 
Brown mentions one of thefe trees which grew in Nor- 
folk, that was fixteen yards in circuit, a foot and a 
half above ground, in height thirty yards, and in the 
lea ft part or the trunk it was eight yards and a half. 
TINUS. See Viburnum. 

TITHYMALUS. Tithymaloides. Tourn. Inft. 
App. 654. Euphorbia. Lin. Gen. PI. 536. Spurge. 

The Characters are, 
The flozver has an empalcmenl of one leaf, indented in three 
parts it has one petal which is Jhaped like a flipper, 
of a thick flejhy confidence. Under the upper part of 
the flower are fituakd the ten Jiamina, which are infer ted 
in the receptacle of the Jlozver they are Jlender, and ter- 
minated by globular fummits \ in the center is Jituaied a 
roundijb three-cornered germen, fupporting three bifid ftyles, 
crozvned by oblong ftigmas. The germen afterward be- 
comes a roundijb capfule having three cells ; each containing 
one oval feed. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnasus joined to the 
Euphorbia, which is ranged in the third fectiori of his 
eleventh clafs, which contains thofe plants whofe 
flowers have ten or twelve ftamina and three ftyles. 
But as the flowers of this genus differ greatly in their 
ftructure from thofe of FAiphorbia, I have chofen to 
fcparate them, and have continued the old title . of 
Tithymalus to the genus. 
The Species are, 

1. Tithymalus (Mytifolius) foliis ovatis acuminatis. 
Spurge with oval acute-pointed leaves, Tithymaloides 
frutefcens folio myrti ampliflimo. Tourn. Inft. 654. 
Shrubby Bajlard Spurge with a large Myrtle leaf. 

z. Tithymalus (Lauro-cerajifolius) foliis oblongo ova- 
tis obtufis fucculentis. Spurge with oblong, oval, ob- 
tuje leaves* which are very fucculent, Tithymaloides 
lauro-cerafi folio non ferrato. Hort. Elth. 383. Bajlard 
Spurge with a Laurel leaf which is not fawed. 
The firft fort grows naturally near Carthagena in 
America, from whence Mr. Robert Millar, furgeon, 
lent the branches, which were planted here, and fuc- 
ceeded : this rifes with lhrubby fucculent ftalks to 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, 'which are too 
weak to ftand without fupport, though they are fre- 
quently as large as a man's little finger but their 
leaves being fucculent, are fo heavy as to weigh 
down the branches if they are not fupported. The 
• leaves are oval, and terminate in acute points \ they 
afc two inches and a half long, and one inch and a 
half broad near their bale \ they are about the thick- 
nefs of Bay leaves, and arc" ranged alternately on Wo 
fides of the branches, to which they fit clofe. The 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches three' 
or four together ; they are of a fcarlet colour, of one 
petal in In ape of a flipper 5 thefe arc fucceeded by 
roundifli capfules with three furrows, dividing them 
into three cells, each containing one oblong feed. 
The whole plant abounds with an acrid milky juice. 
The fecund fort grows naturally in Barbadoes, and 
molt of the other iflands in the Weft-Indies, where 
the Englifh inhabitants know it by the title of Poifon 
Bufh *, this hath thick, fhrubby, fucculent ftalks, 



which will grow to the' height of ten or twelve feet 5 
thefe are larger than thofe of the firft fort, and arc 
garnilhed with -oblong oval leaves ending with blunt 
points they are above three inches long, and ah inch 
and a half broad in the middle, of a very thick con- 
fiftence, and of a dark green colour, ranged alter- 
nately on two fides of the ftalk. Tlie flowers grow at 
the end of the branches ; they are lhaped like thofe of 
the firft fort, and are of a deep red colour-, thefe are 
fucceeded by roundifli capfules divided into three 
cells, each containing one oblong feed. 
This whole plant abounds with an acrid milky juice, 
which will draw blifters on the flefli wherever it is 
applied, and if it mixes with the blood, I have been 
credibly informed, it becomes a deadly poifon -, fo that 
if the points of arrows, or the edges of fwords are 
rubbed with this juice, it. becomes deadly to any ani- 
mal wounded with thofe' weapons. 
Thefe plants are both propagated by cuttings,- which 
may be taken from the plants during any of the fum- 
mer months, and after-having laid in a dry place for a 
fortnight or three weeks, until the wounded part be 
healed over, they fhould be planted into fmall pots 
filled with light iandy earth mixed with lime rubbHh, 
and then plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ob~ 
fervirig now and then to refrefh .them gently with 
moifture, but they fhould never receive "much wet, 
which will rot them. 

After they have taken root, they may have a greater 
lhare of air by raifing the glafies, but they mutt ne- 
ver be wholly expofed to the open air. In this bed 
they may remain until the beginning of October, 
when they mud be removed, and placed with the 
Melon and Torch Thiftle in a warm dry ftove, and " 
during the winter feaforf jhey fhould have very little 
water, which, if given in plenty, feldom fails to rot 
them. - •' 

Thefe plants are too ■ tender to thrive in the open 
air in England, therefore fhould conftantly remain 
in the ftove, obferving in the fumrner fcafon, when 
. the weather is warm, to admit a large mare of frefli 
air to them, and in the winter to place them in a 
warm part of the ftove, otherwife they "cannot be 
. preferved. 

They muft be fhifted every fummer, and frefli earth 
given to them. If the earth is light and fandy, it will 
require no mixture, for rich or ftrong ground is very 
improper for them 5, therefore where^the foil is inclin- 
able to either of -thefe;, there fhould be a good mix- 
ture of fand and limerubbilh to prevent its binding, 
or detaining moifture. 

Thefe plants are prefexyed for their odd appearance 
amongft other fucculent plants, their leaves being very 
large, thick, and full of a milky acrid juice, 

TITHYMALUS. See Euphorbia. 

TOADFLAX. See Lin aria. 

TOBACCO. See Nicotiana. 

TOLUIFERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 470. Balfam of 
Tolu-tree. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a bell-Jhaped empalement of one leaf, which 
is Jiightly indented in -five parts at the brim , it has fvc 
petals infer ted in the; receptacle of the flower* four of 
w'hicb are narrow and equal, being d little longer than tl* 
empalement* and the fifth is much larger, and almcj; 
hear t -Jhaped, having a tail the length of the empalement \ 
it has ten jhort ftamina, terminated by oblong ere" Jmn* 
tnits, and a roufidifh germen fupporting a very fljort flyk, 
crowned by an acute Jlignta. , The germ en afterivard turns 
to a roundijb fruit with four cells, each ' containing one oval 
feed ' 

This genus of plants is ranged- in the- firft fection of 
Lirinseus's tenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
We have but one Species of-t his genus, viz. 
Toluifera (Balfamum.) Lin. Mat. Med. The Balfam- 
• tree of T olu. Balfamum Tolutanum, foliis ceratia^ 
fimilibus. C. B. P, 401. Balfam-tree of Tom, with leans 
like thofe of the Carob. 

This 
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This tree grows naturally near Carthagena in Ame- 
rica, from whence the late Dr. Houltoun lent the 
feeds to England : in its native place this grows to a 
tree of large fize. The bark is very thick, rough, 
and of a brown colour ; the branches fpread out wide 
on every fide, and are garniftied with winged leaves, 
compofed of feveral oblong oval lobes placed alter- 
nately along the foot-ftalk, terminated by an odd one 5 
thefe are four inches long, and two broad in the mid- 
dle ; they are rounded at both ends, but run out to 
an acute point at the top ; they are fmooth, of a 
light green colour, and fit dole to .the foot-ftalk. 
The flowers are produced in fmall bunches at the 
wings of the branches, each {landing upon a llender 
foot-ftalk almoft an inch long; their empalemenis 
are of the round bell-lhape, being of one leaf, which 
is (lightly fcallopped at the brim into five obtufe parts. 
The flower has four narrow petals of a yellow colour, 
which are a little longer than the empalement, and 
one more whole tail is of the fame length of the other 
petals, and the topis of an oval hearc-lhape, ftretch- 
ed out beyond the other parts ■, it has ten (hort lla- 
inina within the tube of the flower, which are termi- 
nated by oblong erect fummits of a fulphur colour, 
and at the bottom of the tube is fituated a roundifh 
germen, having a very fliort ftyle, crowned by an 
acute-pointed lligma. After the flower is paft, the 
germen turns to a roundifh fruit the fize of a large 
Pea, divided into four cells, each containing one ob- 
long, oval feed. 

This tree is propagated by feeds,. which muft be 
procured from the country where, it grows naturally, 
and fiiould be frelh, otherwife they will not grow. 
"When they are gathered from the tree, they fhould 
be. put up in Hind to preferve them, for- when they 

. are fent over , in papers, the infects 'naturally devour 
them. Thefe. feeds muft be fown in pots filled with 
light earth as foon as they arrive, and plunged into 
' the tan. If it (hould happen in autumn or winter, 
they muft be plunged in the ftove, but in fpring or 
fumrher, they may be plunged in the tan-bed under 
a frame ; .they (hould be taken out* of their covers, 
otherwife they will be long in the ground before they 
vegetate., .^hen the plants come up and are fit to 
remove, they (hould be carefully, tranfplantcd, cacli 
into a Teparate pot, and plunged into a good hot-bed 
of tanners bark, (hading them fronvthe fun till they 

•' have taken new root after which they Ihould be 

, treated in the fame way as the Coffee-tree, with which 
management the plants will fuccced. 

TOMENTUM. is that foft downy Jubilance 
which grows on 1 the, leaves of fome plants. 

T O R D Y L I U M. Tourn. Inft. R. II. 320. tab. 1 70. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 293. Hartwort. ' 

The Characters are,, • 
It hath an umbellated flower* «, the principal umbel is com- 
pofed of many fmall ones, 'which arc compounded of many 
rays-, the involucrum of the greater umbel is compofed of 
0 narrow leaves, and is frequently as long as the rays of the 
umbel:, thofe cf the rays are half the length \ the umbels 
are diffbrmed. The flowers have five heart-Jhaped inflcxed 
petals .which are equal j they have each five hair-like Jla- 
rnma* terminated by Jingle fummits, and a roundifl) germen 
Jiluated under the flower, fupporting two fmall ftyles, 
crowned by obtufe ftigmas. The germen afterward turn 
ioq roundi/h compreffed .fruit longitudinally indented, di- 
viding in two. parts, each containing one roundifh com- 
preffed feed with an indented border. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnseus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five (lamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Tordylium (Maximum) umbcllis confertis radiatis, 
foliolis lanceolatis inciib-fcrratis. Hort. Cliff. 90. 
Hartwort with the rays of .the umbel clofed together, and 
the lobe of the leaves fpcar-fhaped, and cut like flaws. 
Tordylium maximum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 320. The 
greateft Hartwort. 

2. Tordyl.ium {Officinale) involucris partialibus longi- 
tudine florum, foliolis ovatis laciniatis. Hort. CliiF. 

2 
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90. Hartwort with the involucrums of the rays as long 
as the flowers , and oval jagged leaves. Tordylium Nar- 
bonenfe minus. Tourn. Inll. 320. Small Hartwort 
of Narhonne. 

3. Tordylium (Syriacum) involucris umbclla Iorigiori- 
•bus. Hort. Cliff*. 90. Hartwort with longer involucrums 
to the umbels. Tordylium minus, limbo granulato 
Syriacum. Mor. Umb. 37. Smaller Syrian Hartwort > 
with the borders of the feeds granulated. 

4. Tordylium (Apulum) umbellulis remdtis, foliis pin- 
natis, pinnis fubrotundis laciniatis. Hort. Cliff. 90. 
Hartwort with the umbels growing at a dijiance, and 
winged leaves having roundifi lobes, which are cut on their 
edges. Tordylium Apulum minimum. Col. llcph. 122. 
The leaft Hartwort of Apzdia. 

5. Tordylium (Secactd) umbellulis remotts, foliis du- 
plicato-pinnatis, pinnis incifis tomentofis. Hartwort 
whofe umbels are diftant from each other, and doubly- 
winged leaves whofe lobes are cut and downy. Tordyli- 
um Orientale, Sccacul Arabum dictum. . llawvolfio. 
'NxttoY. Eaftcm Hartwort, by the Arabians called Secacuh 

6. Tordylium (Nodofum) umbellis fimplicibus feflili- 
bus, feminibus exterioribus hifpidis. Lin. Geri. Plant. 
240. Hartwort with Jingle umbels to the ftalks, and the 
outer fide of the feeds prickly. Caucalis nodofio echi- 
nato femine. C. 13. P. Knotted Parfley. 

7. Tordylium (Anthrifctts) umbellis confertis, foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis pinnatifidis. Hort. Cliff. 90. Hart- 
wort with clofed umbels, and oval, fpear-fljaped, wing- 
pointed lobes. Caucalis femine afpero, flofculis ruben- 
tibus. C. B. P. Hedge Parjley with a rough feed, and a 
reddiflj flower. 

S. Tordylium (Lilt i folium) umbellis confertis nudiuf- 
culis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis incilb-ferratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 345. Hartwort with naked umbels of 
flowers, and winged leaves whofe- lobes arc fpear-fhaped and 
flawed. Caucalis arvenfis echinata latifolia. C. B. P. 
152. Broad-leaved wild Parfley with rough feeds. ' 
The firft fort grows in Italy and Spain ihis is a bi- 
ennial plant, which dies foon after it has perfected its 
feeds. The lower leaves of this fore are large and 
winged, each having tlirce or four pair of lobes ter- 
minated by an odd one. The lo,bcs are about three 
inches long, and one broad in the middle ; they are 
rough and hairy, having many deep indentures on 
their edges like the teeth of a faw; the (talk -riles 
three or four feet high, lending out two or three 

• branches from the fide, garnifhed at each joint by one 
winged leaf ; thofe on the lower part of the ftalk 
have two pair of fmall lobes terminated by an odd 
one, but thofe toward the top have one pair, and the 
• middle lobe is long and narrow. The llalk and 
branches are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
whofe rays arc clofed together ; thefe arc fucceeded by 
oval comprcfled feeds, having a thick white border. 
It flowers in June and July, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguftor September. 

The fecond fort grows plentifully about Rome, and 
alfo in the fouth of France ; this is mentioned in the 
laft edition of Ray's Synopfis as anEnglifh. plant, 
growing naturally in Ox ford (hi re, where 1 have 
found it growing on the fide of banks ; but the feeds 
were fown there by Mr. Jacob Bobart, gardener at 
Oxford. The leaves of this fort are compofed of 
three or four pair of oval lobes terminated by an odd 
one 5 they arc foft and hairy, about one inch long, 
and three quarters broad, bluntly indented on their 
edges. The ftalks rife a foot and a half high, and 
divide into tlfree or four branches ; thefe have one 
fmall leaf at each joint, and are terminated by um- 
bels of white flowers, compofed of feveral fmall um- 
bels or rays, which (land upon long foot-ftalks, 
fpreading out wide from each other. The flowers 
are fucceeded by fmaller comprcfled feeds which are 
bordered. 

The third fort grows naturally in Syria ; this is a low 
plant, whofe ftalks feldom rife a foot high. The 
lower leaves are compofed of two pair of oval lobes 
terminated by a large one ; thefe are hairy, and (light- 
ly crenated on tiieir edges they branch out into two 

"or 
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or three divifions, and are terminated by "umbels of 
white flowers which have large involucrums, for the 
moft part trifid. The points are fpear-fhaped, and 
at their bale is fituated a fmall umbel, compofed of "a 
few flowers fitting clofe to the tails of the involucrums. 
The flowers are fucceeded by large, oval, comprefled, 
bordered feeds. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Italy. The ftalks 
of this branch out from the bottom, and feldom rife 
a foot high .they are hairy and rough. The lower 
leaves are compofed of three pair of roundifli lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, which are hairy and jagged. 
The general umbel is compoled of eight fmall ones, 
which ftand upon very long foot-ftalks, and fpread 
out wide from each other. The flowers are white, 
and the exterior petal of each is much larger than 
thole of the two rirft forts ; thefc are fucceeded by 
round iJfh, comprefled, bordered feeds. 
The fifth fort grows naturally about Aleppo, and in 
other parts of Syria. The bottom leaves are doubly 
•winged, each leaf being compofed of four pair of 
wings terminated by an odd one. The wings are 
compofed of feven oval lobes Handing alternately, 
which are deeply jagged they arc of a yellowifh green 
colour, and a little hairy. The ftalks are taper, and 
not channelled ; they rife two feet and a half high, 
have a few fmall hairs fcatterod over them, and at 
each joint are garnifhed with one fmalier winged leaf; 
they fend out one or two fhort branches toward the 
top, and are terminated by large umbels of yellow 
flowers, compofed of ten fmall umbels, whofe foot- 
ftalks are alternately longer; thefe fpread open wide 
from each other. "The flowers are fucceeded by com- 
prefled' oval feeds, fliaped like thofe of Parfneps, of 

a yellowifh colour. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in arable land in feve- 
raLof the maritime counties in England, fo is rarely 
admitted into gardens ; this has trailing ftalks which 
fprea'd flat on the grotind, and are a foot or more ■ in 
length. The leaves are like thole of Parfley, but are 
cut into finer fegmcnts ; the umbels of flowers are 
fmall, and fit clofe to the joints of the ftalks ; the 
flowers are fmall 'and white; they are fucceeded by 
Ihort feeds a little comprefled, and let with fharp burry 
prickles qu their out fide. 

The feventh fort grows naturally on the fide of banks 
and foot-paths in many' parts of England ; this rifes 
with a (lender ftalk three feet high. The leaves are 
like thofc of Parfley, their lobes are fpear-fhaped, 
and have winged points they are hairy, and (land 
thinly on the ftalks. The flowers are produced in 
fmall umbels at the top of the ftalks, which are com- 
pofed of feveral fmall umbels or rays which clofe to- 
gether 5 they are fmall, and of a pale red colour, and 
are fucceeded by (mall prickly feeds. 
The eighth fort grows naturally among the Corn in. 
Cambridgeshire, and in fome other parrs of England. 
This rifes with ■ a channelled ftalk three feet high, 
garni filed with one winged leaf at each joint, com- 
pofed of two pair of lobes terminated by a long one : 
ihey are broad, I pear fliaped, and deeply fa wed on- 
their edges. The umbels of flowers which terminate 
the ftalks are cluftercd together; the feeds are broad, 
rough, and have borders round them. 
All thefe plants may be termed annual, becaufethey 
do not live more than one year; but fome of them are 
called biennial, from the young planes winch come up 
in autumn living through the winter, and producing 
their flowers and fruit the following fummer ; but as 
the feeds which are fown or permitted to leader, 
perfedl their fowls in the compals of one year, they 
ihould be termed annual, for this is the property of 
many of the plants with umbellated flowers, whole 
feeds fliould be fown in autumn; otherwife, if they 
come up (which frequently does not happen the fame 
year when they are fown in the fpring,) the plants' 
generally decay before their feeds ripen * but as their 
whole growth is performed within the year, they are 
cfteemed as annual plants. 

They are propagated by feeds, which fhoukl be fown 
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in autumn foon after they are ripe, when the plants 
will foon appear, and are very hardy, fo that they re- 
quire no farther care but to keep them clear from 
weeds, and where they come up too clofe together, 
they fliould be thinned, fo as to leave them fix inches 
afunder. In June following the plants will flower, 
and their feeds will ripen in Augnft, which, if per- 
mitted to fcatter on the ground, will produce a fuppjy 
of plants without any trouble. If the feeds of thefe 
plants are kept out of the ground till fpring, they 
feldom fucceed ; for if any plants are produced from 
the feeds then fown,. they commonly perifti before 
| they have perfected their feeds, whereas thdfe which 
are fown in autumn rarely fail. Thefe plants will 
grow on any foil or fituation, fo may be put into any 
obfeure part of. the garden. 

TORMENTILLA. Tourn. Inft. R.H.29S. tab. 
153. Lin. Gen. Plant. 153. Tormentil. . 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a plain empalement of one leaf divided 
into eight fegments at the top; it has four oval heart - 
fffaped petals, whofe tails are inferted in the empalement, 
and fpread open, and many awl-jhaped ftamina which are 

. inferted in the empalement, terminated by Jingle fummits \ 
it has eight fmalbgermen collebled hi a_ head, which have 
fender fly les the length of the germ en inferted- to their 
fides, crozvned by obtufe ftigmas. The germcn afterward 
turns to a fruit, containing many fmall feeds included in 
the empalement. ■ 

This genus of* plants is ranged' in the fifth fection of 
Linna^us's twelfth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have from twelve to twenty ftamina, 
which are inferted in the empalement. . 
The Species' are, v 

1. Tormentilla (Eretla)' caule ereclo. Lin. 'Sp.. Plant. 
•500. Tormentil with "-an ere'cl ftalk. Tormentilla vul- 
garis. Park. Thcat. 394. Common Tormentil ' • 

2. Tormentilla {Reptans) . caule repente, foliis. petio- 
latis. Lin. Sp.'. Plant. 500. .Tormentil with a' creeping 
ftalk, and leaves on foot-ftalks, Pentaphyllum reptans, 
alatum, foliis prpfundius ferratis. D. Plot. Oxf, 6. 1. 
7. tab. 9. Creeping winged Cinquefoil, with leaves which 
are deeply fazved. 

The firft fort grows wild on dry paftures and com- 
mons in moft parts of England, fo is' -never. cultivated 
in gardens' j this is fo commonly known'as to need no 
. - clcfcription. The roots of this' plant' have been fre- 
quently ufed for tanning of leather, in places where 
Oak bark is fcarce. This root is alio much ufed in 

• medicine, and is accounted the- beft allringeht in the 
whole .vegetable kingdom. 

The fecond fort is found in fome particular places of 
. England growing wild, but particularly in Oxfordshire. 

The ftalks of this fort fpread on the ground, and emit 
. roots from their joints, -whereby they propagate very 
..faft: this is rarely prefcrved, unlefs in Ibmc botanic 
. ■ gardens, for the' fake of variety. Lt requires no care to 

propagate thefe plants; fmce, if their roots are once 

planted in almoft any foil or fituation, flic plants w;ll 

• flourifh without any other care, but to prevent their 
being over-run with great weeds. •• • 

T O U R N liy O R T I A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 176. Pit- 
tonia. Plum. Nov. Gen. 5. tab. 3. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flotver is of one leaf cut. into five 
fmall figments at the top, and is permanent. The flower 
is of one petal, of the globular bell fhape, and c\it at the 
brim into five acute points, which fpread open horizontally ■, 
it has five atvl-jhaped f lamina the length of the lube, ter- 
minated by f ingle fummits, anil a globular gcr men j up port- 
ing a fmgle jlyle the length of the flamina, crowned by a 
jhigle fligma. The gey men afterward becomes a fphcrlcnl 
fucculent berry, inclojing four oblong oval feeds rejling upon 
the empalement. -\- 
. This genus of plant s is ranged in the fir 11 fecl'ion of 
Linmuus'tt fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have live (lamina and one ftyle, 
Tather Plumier, who dil covered feveral fpecies of this 
genus in America, conflituted this genus, and gave it 

the title of Pittonia, in honour of J jr. Jofoph Pitton ; 

but 
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but Dr. Linnreus has changed the title from Fittonia 
to Tournefortia. 
The Species are, 

1. Tournefortia (Fcetidiflima) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, 
hirtis pedunculis ramofis fpicis pendulis. Lin. S'p. 

20 1. Tournefortia with oval, fpear-fljaped, hairy leaves, 
and hanging [pikes of flowers. Fittonia racemolb nico- 
tians foliis toetidiHimis. Plum. Gen. Nov. 5. Branch- 
ing Fittonia tvith fivtid Tobacco leaves. 

2. Tournefortia {Hh'futiJJima) foliis ovatis petiolatis, 
caulc hirfuto, fpicis ramofiffimis terminal] bus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 140. "Tournefortia with oval leaves growing 
upon floct-jlalks, and a hairy Jlalk terminated by veiy 
branching f pikes cf flc.-ivcrs. Fittonia hirfutifiima &: 
ramofiftima, baccis albis. Plum. Gen. Nov. 5. The 
moft branching hairy Fittonia with white berries. 

3. Tournefortia {Folubilis) foliis ovatis acuminatis, 
giabris pcno'is reflcxis, caule volubili. .Lin. Sp. l J Iant. 
143. Tournefortia with oval, acute-pointed, fmooth leaves, 
having reflexed fcot-ftalks and a twining flalk. Pittonia 
fcandens, baccis niveis, nigris maculis notatis. Plum. 
Gen. 5. Climbing Pittonia, with white berries marked ivith 
black fpots. 

Tournefortia (Scandens) foliis cordatis hirfutis, fpi- 
cis raccmofis refiexis, caulc volubili. Tournefortia with 
hairy heart-floaped leaves, branching reflexed fpikes of 
flowers, and a twining jlalk. Pittonia fcandens racc- 
mola, More fufco. Hourt. MSS. Climbing branching 
Fittonia, with flowers of a brown colour. 
5. Tournefortia {Tomentofa) foliis cordatis fubtus to- 
mentofis, fpicis raccmofis brevibus, caulc volubili. 
Tournefortia with heart -fljaped leaves which arc woolly on 
their under fide, very fljort branching fpikes of flowers, 
and a twining jlalk. Pittonia fcandens, racemofa, fo- 
liis fubrotuntiis fubtus incanis. Houft. MSS. Climbing 
branching Pittonia, with roundiflo leaves which are hoary 
on their under Jide. 

Tournefortia {Carnofa) foliis ovatis rngofis petio- 
latis, fpicis raccmofis axillaribus, caule fruticofo. 
Tournefortia with oval rough leaves growing upon foot- 
flalks, branching fpikes of flowers proceeding from the 
wings of the ftalks, and a Jhrubby Jlalk. Pittonia fru- 
tefcens, folio carnofa hirfuta&r obtufo. Plum. Gen. 5. 
Shrubby Pittonia with a Jirfly, hairy, and blunt leaf. 

7. Tourni-fortia {Sufl'ritticofa) foliis fub-lanceolatis in- 
canis fuffruticofo. Lin. Sp. 202. Tournefortia with oval 
fpcar-fhaped leaves having acute points, being woolly on 
their under fide, branching incurved fpikes of flowers, and 
a branching Jlalk. 

8. Tournefortia {Ilumilis) foliis lanceolatis fefljlibus, 
fpicis fimplicibus recurvis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
141. Tournefortia with fpear-Jhaped leaves fitting clofe 
to the flalks, and Jingle recurved fpikes of flowers grow- 
ing at the wings of the fame. Pittonia humilis anchuliu 
folio. Plum. Gen. 5. Low Pittonia with an si Ik a mi leaf 
The fu ll- fori: grows naturally in Jamaica, and in Ionic 
of the other i Hands in the Wed- Indies, where it riles 
with fhrubby flalks ten or twelve feet high, fending 
out many branches, which are cloiely garniflied with 
oval fpcar-fhaped leaves placed alternately round the 
ilalks ; t hey are five inches long, and two and a half 
broad in the middle, hairy on their imi\cv fide, and 
Hand upon fhort foot-ilalks. The branches are ter- 
minated by long branching fpikes of flowers, which 
are ranged on one fide the foot-llalks in the lame man- 
ner as thole of the I leliotrope or Turnfbl. Some of 
rhe foot-llalks fuftain two, others three, and fome 
lour fpikes of flowers, which are near five inches long, 
and are rellexed like a fcorpion's tail at the top. The 
Mowers are of a dirty white colour*, they are fi nail, 
and cloiely ranged on one fide the fpike; thefe are 
fticeeeth'd by fmal 1 fueculent fruit, incloling four oh- 
long feeds in each. 

The leeond Jbrr is alfo a native of the iflands in the 
Well-Indies. The flalks of this are fhrubby, taper, 
and rough \ they rife to the height of eight or ten 
leer, dividing lino many branches, which are covered 
with a light >rown, hairy, rough hark, and garniflied 
with ovaJ leaves placed alternately \ thefe. are about 
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four inches long, and two and a half broach having 
many Cranfverle veins running from the mid rj b to the 
fides ; they have fhort hairy foot- ftalks, and are of a 
deep green on their upper fide. The branches are 
terminated by very branchy fpikes of flowers ; thefe 
are fucceeded byfmall, roundiih, fueculent fruit, each 
inclofing four oblong feeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and fome 
of the iflands in America; this has a twining ligneous 
flalk, which twills about the neighbouring trees foi 
iupport, and riles to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
fending out feveral (lender ligneous branches, which 
are garniflied with oval acute-pointed leaves, whofe 
foot- ftalks are reflexed. The flowers are produced in 
branching fpikes from the fide and the top of the 
branches ; they are fmall and white, and are fucceeded 
by fmall, white, fueculent berries, having one or two 
black Jpots on each. 

The fourth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houf- 
toun, growing naturally in Jamaica, who font the feeds 
to England ; this hath fhrubby branching flalks, which 
rife to the height often or twelve feet. The branches 
arc gamilhed with heart- fhaped hairy leaves, near three 
inches long, and one and a half broad near the bafe, 
ending in acute points ; they are of a thinner texture 
than thole of the former Jpccies, andlland upon fhort 
footstalks. The flowers come out at the end of the 
branches in very flender branching fpikes ; they are 
fmall, and of a dirty brown colour, ranged along on 
the upper fide of the foot- flalk ; thefe are fucceeded 
by fmall pulpy berries, each containing four feeds. 
The fifth fort was found growing naturally by Mr. 
Robert Millar near Carthagena, in New Spain j this 
has climbing ftalks, which twine about any neigh- 
bouring fupport, and rife to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. The branches are garniflied with heart-fhaped 
leaves which are two inches long, and one and a quar- 
ter broad near their bafe j they are very downy on 
their under fide, and Hand upon very fhort foot-llalks. 
The flowers are produced in fhort branching fpikes 
which come out from the wings of the branches ; they 
are of a dirty white colour, fmall, and arc fuccceeded 
by fmall fueculent berries, inclofing two, three, and 
fometimes four feeds. 

The fixth fort was difcovered by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar, growing naturally near Carthagena in New 
Spain; this has a flrong ligneous flalk, which rifes 
near twenty feet high, fending out feveral flrong lig- 
neous branches, covered with a light brown bark 
which is rough, and garniflied with thick oval leaves, 
Jour inches long and three broad ; they are very rough 
on their upper fur face, and of a dark green colour, 
but pale and fmoother on their under fide, Handing 
upon pretty long foot-llalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in branching fpikes from the wings of the 
branches ± they are fmall, white, and fhaped like thofe 
of the other fpecies, and are fucceeded by fmall fuecu- 
lent berries, each including two or three oblong feeds. 
The feventh fort was difcovered by the fame gentle- 
man in the fame country ; this has woody flalks which 
rife five or fix feet high, from which fpring out many 
flender ligneous branches, garniflied with "oval fpear- 
Jhaped leaves about two inches long, and one broad 
in the middle, which are rounded at each end, but 
have acme points they are of a dark green on their 
upper furfacc, hut have a white clown on their under 
fkle, and fit clofe to the branches. The flowers are 
produced from the wings of the flalks, and alfo at 
the top i they are. formed in flender branching fpikes, 
being ranged on one fide of the fpikes which are re- 
curved they are white, and are fucceeded by fmall 
fueculent berries, which contain two or three feeds. 
M'he eighth fort was found growing naturally at Cam- 
peachy, by the late Dr. Houfloun •, this plant has low 
Ihrubby Italics, which feldom rife more than three 
feet high, fending out a few Mender ligneous brunches, 
which are gamilhed with rough fpcar-fhaped leave?; 
fitting clofe 10 the branches ; thefe are of a dark green 
on their upper lide, Init pale on their under. The 
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flowers come out in finglc fpikes from the wings of 
the italic they arc white, and are fucceeded by imall 
iucculent berries like the former fort. 
Thole plants are propagated by feeds, which mil ft be 
pn --cured from the countries where they grow natu- 
rally ; thefe mould be fown in fmall pots filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners 
Lurk. Thefe ieeds fometimes grow the firft year, but 
they often remain in the ground a whole year; there- 
fore, if the plants mould not come up the fame fea- 
fon, the pots Ihould be plunged in autumn into the 
tan -bed in the itove, where they mould remain all the 
winter, and in the fpring they Ihould be removed out, 
. and plunged into a frefli tan-bed, which will foon 
bring up the plants if the leeds were good. When 
ihele are fit to remove, they mould be each planted 
in a fmall pot, and plunged into a tan-bed, where 
they mult be fhaded from the fun till they have taken 
new root, and then they mult be treated in the fame 
way as other tender plants from the fame countries, 
which require to be kept conftantly in the bark-ftove. 
T OXICODEN DRON. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 610. 
tab. ^Si. Rhus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 33 1. [to£»k&*, poi- 
Ibn, and cfc'^w, a tree.] Poifon-tree, vulgo. 

The Characters are, 
The male f.sivers are upon different plants from the fe- 
male \ they have a fmall empalcmcnt ait into five points 
at the brim, and five fmall rcundiflj petals which fpread 
open ; they have five fijort Jlamina, terminated by round- 
ijb fummits. The female jlowers have empalements and 
petals like the male ; they have no ftamina, but in the cen- 
ter is Jituaied a rcundijh germcn, fupporting three fmall 
jtyles, crowned with globular jligmas. The gcrmen after- 
ward turns to a beny with one or two cells, inclofing one 
fi ed in each. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third faction 
of .i.,ii;iv.uus\s fifth clafs, which includes the plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and three ftylcs, and 
has joined them to his genus of Rhus but this genus 
ihould be ranged in the fifth fection of his twenty- 
•iecond clafs, which contains thofe plants whofc flowers 
are male and female on different plants, and the male 

tlowcrs have five ltamina. 

'i'he Species are, 
Toxicodendron (Fulgare) foliis tcrnatis, foliolis ob- 
cordatis, glabris, intcgerrimis, caule radicante. Poi- 
fon-tree with roundift, hcart-Jhapcd, fmooth, entire, trifo- 
liate leaves, and a jlalk putting out roots. Toxicoden- 
dron triphyllum, folio (inuato pubefcentc. Tourn. 
I nit. 611. Smooth three-leaved Poifon-tree, or Poifon Oak. 
Toxicodendron (Pubefeens) foliis tcrnatis, foliolis 
ovatis incifo-angulaiis pubefecntibus. Poifon-tree with 
trifoliate leaves whofe lobes are oval, angularly cut, and 
covered with Jhcr: foft hairs. Toxicodendron triphyl- 
lum, glabrum. Tourn. Inft. 611. The three-leaved 
Poifon-tree, with a foft, hairy, finuated leaf . 
Toxicodendron {Glabrum) foliis tcrnatis, foliolis 
ovato-Ianceolatis glabris caule erecto fruticofo. Poifon- 
tree with trifoliate leaves whofc lobes are oval, fpear- 
Jhapcd, and fin ooth, and an erctt Jhrubby ftalk. Toxi- 
codendron rectum, foliis minioribus glabris. Hort. 
Kith. 3 09. Upright Poifon-tree with finaller fmooth 

leaves. , ;. j 

Toxicodendron (Pinnatis) foliis pinnatis, folio- 
lis ovato-lanceolatis integcrrimis. Poifon-tree with 
winged leaves whofe lobes are oval, Jpear-fijaped, and en- 
tire. Toxicodendron foliis aiatis, fructu rhomboide. 
1 lort. Kith. .192. Poifon-tree with winged leaves and a 
rhombcidal fruit, called PoifonV/jh. And the Rhus fo- 
liis pinnatis intcgerrimis, petiolo intcgro asquali. Lin. 
Mat. Med. 151. Aifo the Amyris foliis impari pinna- 
tis of the fame author. Sp. Plant. 496. 
Toxicodendron {Crenatum) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovatis crenato-dentatis glabris. Poifon-tree with trifo- 
liate leaves, whofe lobes are oval, fmooth, and bluntly 
indented. 

6 Toxicodendron (Vclubilis) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovatis incifo-finuatis glabris, caule, volubili radicante. 
Poifon-tree with trifoliate leaves whefe lobes arc oval, 
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fiuccth, and cut into Jinufes, and a twining rooting ftalk. 
Toxicodendron amplexicaule, foliis minoribus glabris. 
Hort. El th. 399. Poifon-tree with a twining Jlalk, 
and final lei- fmooth leaves. 

7. Toxicodendron (Serratum) foliis faspius ternatis, 
foliolis oblongo-ovatis rugofis ferratis, caule radi- 
cante. Poifon-tree with leaves which are generally trifo- 
liate, obhng, oval, rough, fa wed lobes, and a rooting Jlalk. 

8. Toxicodendron (Arbcreo) foliis ternatis, foliolis lan- 
ceolatis fuperne inaxjualiter ferratis, fubtus tomento- 
lis, caule arborefcente. Poifon-tree with trifoliate leaves, 
fpcar-Jhaped lobes unequally fawed toward their points, 
downy on their under fide, and a tree-like Jlalk, Bacci- 
fera Indica trifoliata, fructu rotundo monopyreno, pe- 
dunculo longo. Sloan. Cat. 170. Indian,' trifoliate, 
beny -bearing-tree, with a roundijh fruit having one feed, 
and a long foot-ftalk. 

9. Toxicodendron (Arborefcens) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis glabris, caule fruticofo 
ramofo. Poifon-tree with trifoliate leaves, having oval, 
Jpear-Jhapcd, acute-pointed, fmooth lobes, and a jhrubby 
branching jlalk. Toxicodendron arborefcens pyri fo- 
liis glabris, floribus racemofis. Houft. MSS. Tree- 
like Poifon-tree, with fmooth Pear leaves and branching 
flowers. 

10. Toxicodendron (Altijfimum) foliis pinnatis feflih- 
bus, lobis acuminatis. The talleft Poifon-tree with winged 
leaves, whofe lobes are pointed, and fit. clofe to the foot* 
Jlalks. Fall no Ki. Arbor Vernicifera fpuria, fyl- 
vellris anguftifolia. Kemp. Amccn. 794. The Jpurious 
Vcrnicc-trce with narrow leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America this has alow fhrubby ftalk, which feldom 
riles more than three feet high, fending out moots 
near the bottom, which trail upon the ground, put- 
ting out roots from their joints, whereby it multiplies 
and fpreads greatly ; fo that when it is not confined or 
trained up to a fupport, the ftalks feldom rife upward. 
If the ftalks happen to be clofe to a wall, they emit 
roots which fallen to the joints in the wall, and fup- 
port themfelves when they are fevered from the root ; 
and the ftalks of fuch plants will become more lig- 
neous, and rife much higher, than thofe which grow 
in the ground. The foot-ftalks of the leaves are near 
a foot long the leaves are compofed of three oval 
heart-fliapcd lobes, which are fmooth and entire, each 
lobe ftanding upon fhort foot-ftalks ; the lobes are 
five inches long, and three inches and a half broad ; 
the two fide lobes are oblique to the foot-ftalk, but 
the middle one is equal ; they have many tranfverfe 
veins running from the midrib to the borders. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the ftalk in loofe 
panicles they are of an herbaceous colour and fmall, 
fo make little appearance. Some plants have only 
male flowers, which have five ftamina in each ; thefe 
decay -without producing fruit, but upon the other 
plants are only female flowers, which have a germen 
and three very fhort ftyles thefe are fucceeded by 
roundifh, channelled, fmooth berries of a gray colour, 
which in clofe one or two feeds, but thefe feeds do 
not grow unlefs fomc male plants are near them. The 
plants flower in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant, whence once planted in a garden, will 
propagate faft enough by its trailing branches, which 
put out roots at every part. It will thrive in almoft 
any foil or fituation. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in many parts of 
North America. The ftalks of this fort rife higher 
than thofe of the former the branches are flender but 
ligneous ; they have a brown bark, and arc garnifhed 
with downy leaves ftanding upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks i thefe are compofed of three oval lobes about 
two inches long, and one and a half broad, indented 
angularly, and are hoary on their under fide. The 
male flowers, which are produced on feparate plants 
from the fruit, come out from the fide of the ftalks 
in clofe ftiort fpikes thefe are of an herbaceous co- 
lour, and have five fhort ftamina in each. The fe- 
male flowers are produced in loofe panicles 5 thefe are 
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in fhape and colour like the male, but are larger, and 
have a roundifii get-men, fupporting three very fiiort 
ftyles *, thefe are iucceeded by round i Hi berries which 
ripen in autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in North America 
this has a flirubby branching ftalk which rifes fix or 
'leven feet high, covered with a brown bark. The 
branches are ligneous, and grow erect ; they are gar- 
nifhed with fmdoth trifoliate leaves, whole lobes are 
oval, fpear-fhaped, and have a few fmfell indentures 
on their borders ; they are near three inches long, 
and one and a half broad, with feveral tranfVerfe veins 
from the midrib to their borders. The male and fe- 
male flowers grow upon feparate plants ; their fhape 
and colour is like thole of the former, and the fruit 
is alio like that. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Virginia, Penfyl- 
vania, New England, and Carolina ; from all thefe 
countries I have received feeds and plants of it, and 
it alio grows in' Japan. This, in the countries where 
it grows naturally, riles with a ftrong woody ftalk to 
the height of twenty feet or upward, but in England 
we feldom fee any of them more than five or fix feet 
high i the rcofon of this is from the plants being ten- 
der, lb are deftroyed in fevere winters ; but I have 
feen fome plants which were kept in pots and flickered 
in winter, upward of ten feet high, in the garden of 
Samuel Reynardfon, Efq; at Hillendon, which, af- 
ter his death were purchafed, with all his other exotic 
plants, by Sir Robert Walpolc. This has a ftrong 
woody flalk, covered with alight brown bark inclining 
to gray, branching out on every fide. The brandies 
are garni fhed with winged leaves, compofed of two 
or three pair of lobes terminated by an odd one. The 
lobes vary greatly in their fhape, but -for the moft 
part they are fpcar-fliaped, about three or four inches 
long, and one and a half broad in the middle*, they 
are fometimes rounded at their bafe, but end in acute 
points ; their upper furface is fmooth, and of a lu- 
cid green, but their under fide is pale and a little 
hairy. The foot-ftalks of the leaves change to a 
bright purple colour, efpecially toward the latter part 
of fummcr, and in autumn all the leaves are of a 
beautiful purple colour before they fall ofT*. The 
male flowers are produced in loofe panicles from the 
wings of the branches ; they are fmall, of an herba- 
ceous white colour, compofed of five fmall roundilh 
petals, and have five fhort fiamina within, terminated 
by roundifii fummits. The female flowers are upon 
feparate plants from the male, and are difpofed on 
loofe panicles •, thefe are fliaped like the male, but 
are ibmcwhat larger, and have in their center a round- 
ilh germcn, fupporting three very fliort ftyles, crown- 
ed with globular fligivias. The germcn afterward 
turns to a berry variable in fhape, fometimes almoft 
oval, at others fliaped like a fmall fpear-, but the 
moft: general form is round ifli, with a protuberance 
almolt like the Cicer ; thefe include one feed. It 
flowers in July, and in warm feafons the female plants 
produce fruit, but they do not ripen here. 
This is undoubtedly the fame plant which is men- 
tioned by Dr. Kcmpfer in his Amcenitates Exotica- 
rum, by the title of Sitz, vel Sits Adju, or Arbor 
vernicifera legitima, folio pinnato juglandis, fructu 
racemofa Ciceris facie, p. 791, 792. The true Var- 
nifh-tree with a Walnut-tree leaf, and a branching 
fruit like Cicers. But the figure he has exhibited of 
this plant, is the moft inaccurate of any perhaps to be 
found in any of the modern books of botany 5 it is 
drawn from a fide (hoot of a branch which has been 
cut off, fo has neither flower nor fruit to it, and be- 
ing a vigorous- flioot, the leaves arc very different in 
fize and fhape from thofe on plants which have not 
been headed ; and his defcription of the leaves feems 
to have been taken from this branch, other wife he 
could not have compared them to thofe of the Wal- 
nut-tree. He feems to have been confeious of this 
fault, by his adding another figure of the plant in 
fmall under his own, taken from a Japan Herbal, in 
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which there is a much better reprefentation of it than 
his own conveys. How a perlbn, who was employing 
himlelf in making drawings of plants* in a country 
where the natural hiftory of it was fo little known^ 
fliould make choice "of fuch an imperfect fample for 
his figure, is amazing *, for there can be no doubt of 
his meeting with perfect plants in flower or fruit, in 
a place where the lhrubs are cultivated fo plentifully 
as he mentions ; and in his defcription of it, he fets 
out by comparing the height of the flirubs to thofe 
of Willow, than which he could not have chofen any 
plant by way of comparifon, which would have con- 
veyed a more indetermined idea ; for it is well known 
there are different fpecies of Willow, whole- growth 
is from four to forty feet high •, therefore there can 
be no other way of reconciling his defcription with 
what he afterward mentions, when he is giving an 
account of the method ufed by the natives in collect- 
ing the varnifli, where he fays the lhrubs are cut 
down every third year, but by comparing their growth 
with that of the Willows, which are cut down for 
fuel, &c. every four or five years. 
However, as the dried famples of this plant which he 
brought to Europe, agrees with the American Toxi- 
codendron here mentioned, and the milky juice of 
both have the fame qualities of ftaining, fo there can 
be no doubt of the plants being the fame therefore if 
it is thought that varnifli may be of public utility, it 
may be collected in plenty in moft of the Englifli fet- 
tle men ts in North America. 

Kempfer has alio given a figure and defcription of a 
fpurious Varnifh-trec, which is called Fafi-no-Ki by 
the natives, and is by him titled Arbor vernicifera 
fpuria, fylveftris angullifolia. Spurious wild Varnifh- 
tree with a narrow leaf, which he fays agrees with the 
other in every part, excepting the lobes of the leaves, 
which arc narrower. This led me into a miftake in 
the former editions of the Gardeners Dictionary, by 
fuppofing their difference might arife from culture 
only ; but having fmce raifed from feeds a flirub' 
which has all the appearance of his fpurious Varnifli- 
tree, and is evidently a diftinct fpecies, if not a diffe- 
rent genus from the true fort, 1 am certain Kcmpfer 
has been guilty of a great millakc in this particular. 
The feeds of this were fent from China, for thofe of 
the Varnifli- tree but when I fowed them, I remarked 
they were pretty muc:h like thofe of the Beech-tree, 
but fmaller, being thick on one fide and narrow on 
the other, in fhape of a wedge, from whence I fup- 
pofed there were three of the feeds included in one cap- 
fule. There is a flirub of this kind now growing in 
the Chelfea Garden, which is more than twenty fecc 
high, but, as it has not yet produced flowers, I am 
at a lofs where to range it, therefore have placed it 
here till it has fhewn its flowers. How Dr. Linnaeus 
came to Jiange the title of this plant, and remove ic 
to another clals, I am at a lofs to account ; for had he 
feen the plants growing, or had fpecimens of it, I am 
certain he would not have done : for though fome- 
times, in very /vigorous growing plants, the flowers 
have frequently fix or feven ftamina, yet their con- 
ftant number is rarely more than five : and how fome 
other perfons, from wham he had this intelligence, 
has fuppofed the true Varhifli-trec and the wild one 
were the fame, I am at as great a lofs to guefs ; for 
the leaves of the true Varniflvtrce has feldom more 
than four pair of lobes, but the wild fort has four- 
teen or fixtecn pair, and the lobes are differently 
formed. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in North America, 
from whence the feeds were a few years fince brought 
to England ; this has a fhrubby ftalk which fends out 
many ligneous branches, covered with a fmooth pur- 
ple bark, and garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, (landing 
upon foot-ftallcs an inch long ; the lobes are oval, 
about two inches long, and one and a half broad in 
the middle, of a deep lucid green on their upper 
fide, but of a pale green on their under, and arc 
deeply crenatcd or indented on their edges, their bafe 
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joining clofe to the foot- (talks. The leaves, when 
bruited, emit an odour like that of Orange-peel, from 
whence the gardeners have titled it the fweet-fcented 
Toxicodendron. The male flowers are produced in 
fliort clofe panicles •, they are fmall, and of an her- 
baceous white colour ; they grow upon feparate plants 
from the fruit, which grow in fparfed panicles, and are 
of an oval (hape. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in North America. 
The (talks of this fort emit roots their whole length, 
whereby they fallen to trees or any neighbouring fup- 
port, and climb to the height of fix or eight feet ; 
thefe are garni (lied with trifoliate oval leaves, which 
are fmooth, and cut into finufes on their edges. The 
lobes are four inches long and two broad. The 
flowers are produced in fliort panicles from the fide of 
the branches ; they are male and female on different 
plants like the other fpecies. 

The feventh fort was lent me by Mr. John Bartram 
from Philadelphia, by the title of Great Toxicoden- 
dron ; this hath trailing roots which run near the fur- 
face of the ground, fending up (talks in different 
places •, the leaves (land upon long foot-ftalks ; they 
have chiefly three lobes, but fome have four. The 
lobes are obtufe, rough, and fawed on their edges. 
They are four or five inches long, and three broad ; 
this fort has not as yet flowered in England, fo I can 
give no f arther defcription of the plant at prefent : 
thefe forts are all of them fo hardy as to thrive in the 
open air in England, but the fourth fort is often de- 
ftroyed by fevere froft, fo fliould be planted in a warm 
fituation. 

The firft, fixth, and feventh forts propagate in plenty 
by their creeping (talks and roots , the others are pro- 
pagated by laying down their brandies, which will 
put out roots in one year, and may then be taken 
off and tranfplantcd, either in the places where they 
arc to remain, or in a nurfery, to grow two or three 
years to get Itrength before they are planted out for 
good ; they are alfo propagated by feeds, which 
mould be fown on a bed of light earth, and when the 
plants come up they muft be kept clean from weeds 
the following lummcr •, and before the froft comes on 
in autumn, the bed mould be hooped over, that the 
plants may be covered with mats, for otherwile the 
early frofts will kill their tops, which frequently caufes 
their (talks to decay to the ground ; for as the plants 
are tender, and generally ilioot late the firft year, 
they are in much greater danger than when they get 
more ftrength. In fpring the plants may be tranf- 
planted into nurfery-beds to grow a year or two, and 
may then be tranfplantcd for good. 
Thefe plants are preferved by the curious in botany 
for the lake of variety, but as there is little beauty in 
them, there are not many of the forts cultivated in 
in England. The wood of thefe trees, when burnt, 
emits a noxious fume, which will fuffbeate animals 
when they are (hut up in a room where it is burnt : 
an inftance of this is mentioned in the Philofophical 
TranfacYions by Dr. William Sherard, which was com- 
municated to him in a letter from New England by 
Mr. Moore, in which he mentions fome people who 
had cut fome of this wood for fuel, which they were 
burning, and in a fliort time they loft the ufe of their 
limbs, and became ftupid -, fo that if a neighbour had 
not accidentally opened the door, and feen them in 
that condition, it is generally believed they would 
foon have perilhed. This mould caution people from 
making ufe of this wood for fuch purpofe. 
When a perfon is poifoned by handling this wood, 
in a few hours he feels an itching pain, which provokes 
a Icratching, which is followed by an inflammation 
and fwclling. Sometimes a perfon has had his legs 
poifoned, which have run with water. Some of the 
inhabitants of America affirm, they can diftinguifli 
this wood by the touch in the dark, from its extreme 
coldnefs, which is like ice; but what is mentioned of 
this poifonous quality, is moft applicable to the fourth 
fort here mentioned, which, by the defcription, agrees 
with this fpecies. 
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The juice of the tree is milky when it firft iflues out 
of the wounded part, but foon after it is expofed to 
the air it turns black, and has a very ftrong foetid 
fcent, and is corroding ; for I have obferved, on cut- 
ting off a fmall branch from one of thefe (hrubs, that 
the blade of the knife has been changed black in a 
moment's time, fo far as the juice had fpread over it, 
which I could not get off without grinding the knife. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Jamaica on the 
red hills, and Campeachy, in great plenty. It has a 
thick woody ftem which rifes near thirty feet high, 
with a fmooth Afh-coloured bark, fending out ligne- 
ous branches on every fide, which have a hairy rufty- 
coloured bark, and arc garnifhed with trifoliate leaves 
which have hairy foot-ltalks two inches long. The 
lobes are fpear-(haped, about four inches long, and 
two broad in the middle, drawing to points at both 
ends *, they are unequally Jawed toward the top, and 
have many tranfverie veins running from the midrib 
to the borders ; they are of a dark green on their up- 
per fide, but have a brown woolly down on their un- 
der fide. The flowers are ranged in a fingle racemus, 
which fprings from the wings of the branches ; they 
are fmall, of a yellow ifh colour, and the female 
flowers are fucceeded by fmall, oval, fmooth berries, 
of an Orange colour when ripe. 

The ninth fort grows naturally about Carthagena in 
New Spain ; this rifes with a flirubby ftalk twelve or 
fourteen feet high, covered with a gray bark, fend- 
ing out a great number of branches on every fide, 
which are garnifhed with trifoliate fmooth leaves, 
whofe lobes are oval, fpcar-fhaped, and oblique to 
their foot-ftalks ; they are near three inches long, and 
an inch and a half bread, running out in long acute 
points. The male and female flowers are upon diffe- 
rent plants- they are formed in loofe panicles, are 
fmall, and of a dirty white colour. The female flowers 
are fucceeded by fmall, oval, fmooth berries, each 
including one feed. 

The two laft forts are tender plants, fo will not thrive 
in this country without the affiftance of artificial heat ; 
they are propagated by feeds, when thefe can be pro- 
cured from the countries where the plants grow na- 
turally. Thefe fliould be fown as foon as they arrive 
here, in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a tan-bed # Sometimes the plants will come up 
the fame year, but the feeds often lie long in the 
ground when they are fown in the fpring j and when 
they do not grow the firft year the pots fliould be 
plunged in the bark-bed in the ftove in autumn, where 
they fhould be plunged into a frefli hot-bed under a 
frame, which will foon bring up the plants. When 
thefe are fit to remove, they fliould be each planted 
in a fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged in- 
to a new tan- bed, obferving to fhade them from the 
fun till they have taken new root ; then they fliould 
be treated in the fame way as other tender exotic plants, 
-which are conftantly kept in the bark-ftove. 
The tenth fort came from China. This grows to a 
large fize, fending out many branches on every fide, 
which are garnifhed with very long winged leaves, 
each leaf having fourteen or fixteen pair of lobes, 
which fit clofe to the midrib ; as this has not pro- 
duced flowers in England, fo we are at a lofs where to 
place it, but it is hardy enough to live in the open air 
in winter. This propagates raft enough by the many 
fuckers fent out from the roots. 
TRACHELIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 130. tab. 
50. Lin. Gen. Plant. 204. Throatwort. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fmall empalement cut at the top in Jive 
parts* Jit ting upon the germen. It has one petal* which 
is funnel-JJjapedy having a long* Jlender* cylindrical tube* 
cut at the top into Jive fmall oval figments* which fpread 
open * it has five hair-like Jlamina' the length of the petal* 
terminated ?y Jingle fmnmit* •* and a roundijb three-cor- 
nered germen jitnated under the flower* fupporting a long 
Jlender fiyle* crowned by a globular fligma. The germen 
afterward turns to a roundifh obtufe capfule with three lobes* 
having three cells* which are filled with fmall feeds. 

This 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecYion of 
Linna?us*s fifth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whole flowers have five (lamina and one ftyle. 

We know but one Species of this genus in die 
* Englifh gardens, viz. 
Trachelium {Carukum.) Hort. Upfal. 41. Tbroatwort. 
Trachelium azureum umbelliferum. Pon. Bal. 44. 
Blue Mountain Tbroatwort. 

This plant grows naturally in Ihady woods in many 
parts of Italy. It has a perennial root which is flelhy 
and tuberous, fending out many fibres which fpread 
wide on every fide. The leaves are oval, ipear- 
fhaped, about two inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, fa wed on their edges, and ending in acute 
points. The ftalks rife a foot and a half high, and 
are garniflied with leaves ihaped like thofe at the 
bottom, but come out irregularly. Sometimes there 
arc two pretty large leaves, and one or two fmaller 
rifing from the fame point •, at others, one large and 
three fmaller at the fame joint ; thefe come out alter- 
nate, and the upper part of the ftalk, immediately un- 
derlie umbel, is naked of leaves, except two or three 
narrow ones, which are clofe to the foot-ftalks of the 
flowers •, thefe aredifpofed inform of an umbel com- 
pofed of many fmall ones. The flowers are fmall, 
funncl-fhaped, and of an azure blue colour thefe ap- 
pear in June and July, and are fucceeded by roundifli 
capiules, with three cells filled with fmall feeds, which 
ripen in September. 

This plant is propagated by "feeds, which fhould be 
town in autumn when they are ripe, for when they are 
kept out of the ground till fpring, they frequently 
fail, or if they do grow, it is not before the following 
fpring. When the plants come up, they fhould be 
kept clean from weeds, and as foon as they are big 
enough to remove, they fhould be tranfplanted on an 
eaft-aipected border of light undunged earth, placing 
them in rows fix inches apart, and four inches diftant 
in the rows, fhading them from the fun till they have 
taken new root ; after which they require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds till autumn, 
when they may be tranfplanted into the borders of the 
flower-garden, where they will flower the following 
iummer. 

But as thefe plants will thrive better on old walls, 
when by accident they have arifen from feeds, fo their 
feeds, when ripe, may be fcattered on fuch walls as 
are old, or where there is earth lodged fufficient to re- 
ceive the feeds; where the plants will come up and refill: 
the cold much better, and continue longer than when 
fown in the full ground ; and when a few of the plants 
are eftablilhed on the walls, they will flied their feeds, 
fo that they will maintain themlelves without any far- 
ther care. I have obferved fome plants of this kind, 
which have grown from the joints of a wall, where 
there has not been the leaft: earth to fupport them, 
which have refilled the cold, though they have been 
greatly expofed to the winds, when mod of thofe in 
the full ground were killed ; fo that thefe plants are 
very proper to cover the walls of ruins, where they 
will have a very good eftecl". 
T K A D E S C A N T I A. Lin. Gen.Plant. 398. Ephe- 
meron. Tonrn. Inft. 193. Flower of a Day, or Vir- 
ginia Spiderwort. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment is com po fed of three oval concave leaves 
which are permanent. The flower has three orbicular, 
large, fpreadiiig petals, which are equal, and fix Jlender 
hairy flamina which fland erecJ, and arc the length of the 
empalcment, terminated by kidney-Jbaped fummits, with an 
ovalgermen fupporting a fender thrce-sornered ftyle, crown- 
ed by a three-cornered oblnfc jligma. The empalement co- 
vers an oval capjule with three cells, filed with angular 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is placed in the firft fedtion of 
Linnasus's fixth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole flowers have fix (lamina and one ftyle. 

We have but one Species of this plant in England, 
though there are two other fpecies, one of which 
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grows on the coaftof Malabar, the other in the Ame- 
rican iflands. - 

Tradescantia (Virginiana) erecla lievis, floribus con- 
geftis. Lilt. Sp. 411. Virginia Spiderwort with erett 
fmooth ftalks, and flowers elbfely connetled at the top. 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and moft other 
parts of North America ; it hath roots compofed of 
many flefliy fibres ; the ftalks are fmooth, rifing a 
foot and a half high, garniflied by long, fmooth, keel- 
lTiaped leaves, which embrace the ftalks ; the flowers 
are produced in cluftersat the top of the ftalks ; thefe 
are compofed of three pretty large fpreading petals of 
a purple colour j they appear early in June, and there 
is a fucceflion of flowers molt part of fummer, though 
each llowcr continues but one day, from whence it 
had the title of Ephemeron. 

There are two other varieties of this fpecies, one with 
a deep blue, and the other a white flower ; but as 
thefe vary from one to another when raifed from feeds, 
fo they Ihould not be feparated. 

Thefe plants multiply 16 faft by their roots; and affo 
from the feeds if permitted to fall, that they ftiould be 
yearly reduced to keep them within bounds. The beft 
.time to remove and part the roots is in the autumn. 
THAGACANTHA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 417. tab. 
234. Aftragalus. Lin. Gem Plant. 799. [TgxyolxcwQx, 
of T£xyQr; a goat, and WxafrO*, a thorn.] Goats- 
thorn. 

The Characters are, 
The empalcment of the flower is of one leaf, indented in 
five parts, the lower fegments being the /hort eft. The 
flower is of the butterfly kind \ the ftandard is long, creel 
indented at the point, and, the borders are reflexed. T he 
wings are Jhorter than the ftandard. The keel is of the 
fame length with the wings, and is indented \ it has ten 
flamina, nine are joined and one is feparated, terminated 
by roundifh fummits, and a fhort taper germen fupporting 
an awl-Jhaped ftyle, crowned by an obtufe fligma. The 
germen afterward becomes a Jhort fwelling pod, having two 
longitudinal cells, inclqfing kidney-fhaped feeds. 
This genus of plants Dr. Linnams has joined to the 
Aftragalus, which is placed in the third fection of 
his feventeenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have ten (lamina joined in two bodies. 
The Species are, 

1. Tragacantha (Maffilienfis) pctiolis longioribus 
fpinefcentibus, foliolis ovatis obtufis. Goats-thorn with 
longer foot-ftalks ending in /pines, and having oval ob- 
tufe lobes to the leaves. Tragacanxha. C. B. P. 388. 
Goats-thorn. 

2. Tragacantha (Hifpanica) foliolis lanceolatis, flori- 
bus folitariis axillaribus, filiculis ovatis inflatis. Goats- 
thorn with fpcar-fljaped lobes, flowers proceeding fingly 
from the Jides of the branches, and oval, inflated, bladder 
pods. Tragacantha humilis Balearica, foliis paivis 
vix incanis, flore albo. Salvador. Low Goats-thorn of 
the Balearick Iflands, having fmall leaves which are 
fcarcc hoary, and a white flower. 

3. Tragacantha (Argentea) foliolis lanceolatis acumi- 
natis tonientofis, floribus alaribus terminalibufque. 
Goats- thorn with fpear.-fljaped, acute-pointed, woolly leaves, 
and flowers growing on the fides and at the ends of the 
branches. Tragacantha orien talis humillima argentea 
barbae Jovis folio. Tourn. Cor. 29. The loweft eaftem 
Goats-thorn, with filvery leaves like thofe of Jupiter's 
Beard. 

4.. Tragacantha (Glabra) foliolis linearibus glabris, 
floribus congeftis axillaribus. Goats-thorn with very 
narrow f?nooth leaves, and flowers growing in clufters on 
the fides of the branches. Tragacantha foliis minimis 
viridibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 53. Goats-t born with 
the leaft very green leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally on the fca-fhore about 
Marfeilles, and in Italy ; this hath a thick, fliort, lig- 
neous ftalk, which branches out greatly on every fide- 
The young branches are woolly j they are clofcly gar- 
niflied with winged leaves, whofe foot-ftalks end in 
acute thorns. The lobes are fmall, oval, obtufe, and 
of a filvery colour- The flowers are large, white, 
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and fhaped like a butterfly they are produced in 
clufters at the end of the branches ; thele appear in 
June and July, and are fucceeded by fhort pods hav- 
ing two longitudinal cells, containing two or three 
kidney-fhaped feeds, which feldom ripen in England. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the i (lands of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca -, this hath a thick woody ftalk 
which rifes about two feet high, fending out many 
ligneous branches, which are clofely garnifhed with 
fpear- fhaped fmall leaves ; they are hoary, and are 
ranged by pairs along a very ftrong foot- (talk, ending 
with a fharp point. The flowers are produced fingly 
from the fides of the branches, they are large and 
white-, thefe are fucceeded by oval bladder pods, 
containing four kidney-lhaped feeds •, it flowers in 
July, but the feeds do not ripen in England. 
The third fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Archipelago ; this has a very low lhrubby ftalk, whicli 
divides into many downy branches, which are gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, compofed of nine or ten 
pair of fpear-fhaped woolly lobes, which end in acute 
points ; thefe are extended to the end of the foot- 
llalk, fo there is not any part of it bare at the end, as 
in the other fpecies. The flowers are produced from 
the fide and at the top of the branches 5 they are 
white, and fhaped like thole of the other fpecies, but 
fmaller ; they appear at the fame time as the former 
forts, but are not fucceeded by pods in England. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain ; this is a 
very low plant ; the ftalks are pretty thick and woody, 
but feldom rife to more than five or fix inches high, 
dividing into feveral branches, which are clofely gar- 
nilhed with fmall winged leaves, compofed of feveral 

Eair of fmall linear lobes which are fmooth, and of a 
right green colour. The foot-italks of thefe end in 
very fharp thorns, which (land out beyond the lobes 5 
the flowers grow in clufters from the fide of the 
ftalks ; they are fmaller than thofe of the other fpe- 
cies, and are of a dirty white colour ; thefe appear in 
July, but are not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
Thefe forts may be propagated by feeds, which muft 
be procured from the countries where the plants grow 
naturally ; thefe ihould be fown on a bed of frefh 
earth in April, and when the plants come up, they 
Ihould be carefully kept clean from weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongft the plants, would loon 
overbear and deftroy them while they are young. If 
the feafon mould prove dry, it will be of great fervicc 
to water the plants now and then, and when they are 
large enough to tranfplant, they mould be carefully 
taken up, and feme of them planted in fmall pots filled 
with frefh earth, placing them in the made until they 
have taken root ; after which time they may be re- 
moved into an open fituation, where they may remain 
till the latter end of October, when they fhould be 
placed under a common frame, where they may be 
lheltered from fevere froft, but may have free air in 
mild weather, when the glafles Ihould not be put over 
them. 

The remainder of the plants may be planted on a warm 
dry border, where they muft be fhaded until they take 
root ; and if the feafon fhould continue dry, they muft 
be refrelhed with water, otherwife they will be in dan- 
ger •, becaufe, when they are fo young, their roots will 
not have eftablifhed themfelves in the ground fufH- 
ciently to nourifh them in great droughts. 
Thofe plants which were planted in pots, may bepre- 
fcrved for a year or two under frames in winter, until 
they have obtained ftrength, when they may be fhaken 
out of the pots, and planted in a lean dry foil and a 
warm fituation, where they will endure the cold of 
our ordinary winters very well ; but as they are fome- 
times deftroyed by hard winters, it will be proper to 
keep a plant of each kind in pots, which may be lhel- 
tered in winter to preferve the fpecies. 
Thefe plants may be propagated by flips, for as they 
rarely produce feeds in this country, the latter method 
is generally ufed here. The beft time for this work 
is in April, juft as the plants begin to fhoot, at which 

time the tender branches of the plants ihould be flip - 
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ped off, and their lower parts diverted of the decayed 
leaves ; then they fhould be planted on a very mode- 
rate hot -bed, whicli Ihould be covered with mats, to 
fcreen them from the great heat of the fun by day, 
and the cold by night. Thefe cuttings Ihould be 
frequently, but gently watered, until they have taken 
root, after which they may be expofed to the open air, 
obferving always to keep them clear from weeds, 
and in very dry weather they muft be refrefhed with 
water. 

On this bed they may remain until the following 
fpring, where, if the winter ihould be very fevere, 
they may be covered with mats as before, and in April 
they may be tranfplanted out, either into pots filled 
with fandy light earth, or into warm borders, where, 
if the foil be dry, gravelly, and poor, they will en- 
dure the fevereft cold of our climate : but if they are 
planted in a very rich foil, they often decay in winter. 
From one fpecies of this genus, Monfieur Tournefort 
fays, the gum adragant, or dragon, is produced in 
Crete, of which he gives the following relation in his 
voyage to the Levant : " We had the fatisfaftion of 
" fully obferving the gum adragant on Mount Ida. 
I cannot underftand how Bellonius comes to afTert 
fo pofitively, that there is no fuch thing in Can- 
dia i fure he had not read the firft chapter of the 
ninth book of Theophraftus's Hiftory of Plants ! 
The little bald hillocks about the flieepfold produce 
much of the Tragacantha, and that too a very good 
fort. Bellonius and Profper Alpinus were doubtlefs 
acquainted with it, though it is hardly poffible, 
from their descriptions, to diftinguifh it from the 
other kinds they make mention of. This fhrub 
fpontaneoufly yields the gum adragant towards the 
end of June, and in the following months, at which 
time, the nutritious juice of this plant, thickened 
by the heat, burfts open moft of the vefiels wherein 
it is contained. It is not only gathered in the heart 
of the trunk and branches, but alio in the inter- 
fpaces of the fibres, which are iprcad in the figure 
of a circle like rays of the fun. This juice is coa- 
gulated into fmall threads, which, palling through 
the bark, iflue out by little and little, according 
as they are protruded by the frefh fupplies of juice 
arifing from the roots. This fubftance, being ex- 
pofed to the air, grows hard, and is formed either 
in lumps, or flender pieces, curled and winding in 
the nature of worms, more or lefs long, according 
as matter offers. It feems as if the contraction of 
the fibres of this plant contributes to the exprefiing 
of the gum. Thefe delicate fibres, as fine as Flax, 
being uncovered, and trodden by the feet of the 
lhepherds and horfes, are by the heat fhrivelled up, 
and facilitate the emanation of the extravafated 
juices." 

This gum fhould be light, and of a tranfparent white 
colour ; it fhould have no tafte or fmcll, and in fmall 
pieces of a different figure, and free from all kinds 
of dirt or filth. When this is diflblved in water, it is 
ufed to give a body to feveral medicines ; it is alfo 
much ufed by the painters. 

But notwithftanding what Tournefort has faid con- 
cerning the gum adragant being produced from one 
particular fpecies, many authors are of opinion, that it 
is taken from feveral other fpecies, but particularly 
that of Marfeilles, from whence that gum is often 
brought into England. 

At prefent thefe plants are rarely preferved, excepting 
by fome perfons who are curious in botany ; yet in large 
gardens many of them deferve a place, where, if they 
are planted on hillocks, or the flopes of dry banks, 
they will have a very good effect, efpecially thofe which 
retain their leaves through the year. 
TRAGI A. Plum. Gen. Nov. 14. tab. 12. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 930. 

The Characters are, 
// batb male and female flowers on the fame plant. The 
empalement of the male flowers is cut into three oval acute - 
pointed fegtnents which fpread open ; it has no petals, but 
there are three flamina in eacb 3 the length of the empale- 
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ment, terminated by roundijh fummits ; the empalement 
of the female flowers are permanent , they are cut in- 
to five oval concave figments. The flowers have no petals 
or ftamina, but a roundijh germen, having three furrows, 
fupporting an erecl ftyle, crowned by a trifid fpreading ftig- 
ma. The germen afterward turns to roundijh three-lobed 
capftdes having three cells, each containing one globular feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fedtton 
of Linnseus's twenty-firft clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers on the fame 
plant, and the male flowers have three ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Tragi a {Volubilis) foliis cordato-oblongis, caule vo- 
lubili. Lin. Sp. Plant. 980. Tragi a with oblong heart - 
floapcd leaves, and a twining ftalk. Tragi a fc an dens, 
longo betonicai folio. Plum. Gen. Nov. 14. Climbing 
Tragia with a long Bctony leaf. 

2. Tkagia (Involucrum) fasmineis pentaphyllis pinnati- 
fidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 980. Tragia with five-leaved in- 
volucri to the female flower s, which are wing-pointed. 
Ricinocarpos Zeylanica hiriuta, foliis lanceolatis fer- 
ratis. Burm. Zeyl. 202. Hairy Ricinocarpos of Ceylon, 
with fpear-JJjaped Jawed leaves. 

The title of this genus was applied to it by Father 
Plumier, who conftituted the genus to the honour of 
Hieronymus Bock, an ancient botanift, who was com- 1 
monly called Tragus. 

The firft fort grows plentifully in the favannahs in 
Jamaica, and the other warm parts of America, where 
it twines round whatever plants or trees it grows 
near, and rifes feven or eight feet high, having tough 
woody Items. The leaves are oblong and heart- 
ihaped ; they are an inch and a half long, and three 
quarters of an inch broad toward their bafe, ending 
in acute points, and are deeply fawed on their edges, 
ftanding alternately upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The 
male flowers come out from the wings of the ftalk, in 
long bunches of about two inches in length ; the fe- I 
male flowers are produced on feparate foot-ftalks, I 
arifing from the fame point as the male ; thefe are fuc- I 
ceeded by roundifh capfules with three cells, each in- I 
clofing one roundilh feed. The whole plant is covered I 
with burning fpines like thofe of the Nettle, which 
renders it very unpleafant to handle. I 
'The fecond fort grows naturally in India ; this rifes J 
with an erecl: ligneous ftalk about three feet high, I 
which rarely fends out any fide branches ; it is gar- I 
nifhed with oblong fpear-fhaped leaves, which runout 
in very long acute points, and are lharply fawed on 
their edges thefe are ranged alternately on the ftalk, I 
and are clofely covered with yellowifh (tinging hairs. 
The flowers are produced in fmall clufters from the I 
wings of the ftalk, ftanding feveral together upon the 
fame foot-ftalk ; the upper are all male, and the un- 
der female, and the latter are fucceeded by round ifli 
capfules with three cells, each inclofing one feed. j 
As thefe are plants of no great beauty, they are fel- 
dom preferved in this country, except in fome botanic 
gardens for the fake of variety ; they are propagated 
by feeds, which muft be fown on a hot- bed early in the I 
fpring, and muft afterward be tranfplanted into pots, | 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
treated in the fame manner as other tender plants J 
which require to be kept in the bark-ftove. I 
TRAGOPOGON. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 477. tab. 
270. Lin. Gen. Plant. 810. [Tpocyo7ru\uv 9 of T/iay^*, I 
a goat, and wwAa-v, a beard, becaufe the pappous feed, I 
while it is included in the calyx, refembles a goat's J 
beard.] Goats-beard ; in French, Barbe de Bouc. I 
The Characters are, j 
The common empalement of the flower is flngle 9 and com- I 
pofed of eight acute-pointed leaves, which are alternately | 
large, and joined at their bafe. The flower is compofed of I 
many hermaphrodite florets, which are uniform 9 they are j 
* cf one petal* ftr etched out like a tongue* indented at their I 
points in five parts, and lie over each other like the fcales I 
°f fijh 9 thefe have five Jhort hair-like ftamina terminated j 
hy cylindrical fummits, and an oblong germen fit ua ted un- I 
der the floret, fupporting a flender ftyle the length of the I 
ftamina, crowned by two revolving jtigmas. The empale- j 
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iftent of the flower afterward fwells to a belly, inclofing 
many oblong, angular, rough feeds, /lender at both ends, 
crowned by a feathery down. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linriasus's nineteenth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers are compofed of only hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, and their fummits are connected with the ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Tragopogon (Pratenfe) calycibus corollas radium 
asquantibus, foliis integris ftrittis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
789. Goats-beard with an empalement equal to the rays 
of the flower, and entire clojed leaves. Tragopogon 
pratenie luteum maius. C. B. P. 274. Greater yellow 
Meadow Goats-beard. ' 

2. Tracopogon (ASnus) calycibus corolla? radiis lon- 
gioribus, foliis linearibus ftriftis. Goats-beard with the 
empalement longer than the rays of the flower, and linear 
clojed leaves. Tragopogon pratenfe luteum minus. 
Hort. R. Bla?f. Smaller yellow Meadow Goats-beard. 

3. Tragopogon (Porrifolitim) calycibus corollas radiis 
fefqui longioribus, foliis integris ftricYis, pedunculis 
fuperne incraflatis. Hort. Upfal. 243. Goats-beard with 
the empalement longer than the rays of the flower, entire 
clofed leaves, and the foot-ftalk thicker at the upper parti 
Tragopogon purpureo-caeruleum porri folio, quod 
artifi vulgo. C. B. P. 274. Goats-beard of a purple blue 
colour, and a Leek leaf, commonly called Salfafy. 

4. Tragopocon (Picroides) calycibus corolla breviori- 
bus aculeatis, foliis pinnato-hallatis. Hort. Cliff! 382. 
Goats-beard with prickly empalement s which are Jhort er 
than the petals, and arrow wing-pointed leaves. Sonchus 
alpcr, laciniatus Creticus. C. B. P. 124. Rough Sow- 
thiftle of Crete with jagged leaves. 

5. Tragopogon (Dalcchampii) calycibus monophyllis 
corolla brevioribus inermibus, foliis mncinatis. Hort. 
Upfal. 224. Goats-beard with an empalement of one leaf, 
Jhort er than the petals of the flower, and plain Jhaped 
leaves. Hieracium magnum Dalechampii. Hift. 569. 
Great eft Hawkweed of Dalechamp . 

The firft fort grows naturally in the meadows of 
Auftria and Germany ; this is very different from the 
forts which grow naturally in England, for I have 
fown the feeds of both forts feveral years in the fame 
bed of earth, and have always found the plants have 
retained their difference. The lower leaves are three 
quarters of an inch broad at their bafe, where they 
embrace the ftalk ; they arc more than a foot long, 
and are clofed together, ending in acute points. The 
ftalk rifes near three feet high, which is garnifhed at 
each joint with one leaf of the fame fliape with thofe 
below, but are fmaller ; it is terminated by one large 
yellow flower compofed of hermaphrodite florets, 
which lie over each other like the fcales of fifh ; thefe 
are included in one common Ample empalement, which 
is equal in length to the rays of the flower. Each 
floret is fucceeded by an oblong feed which is larger 
at the bafe than at the point, where it is crowned with 
a large feathery down. The feeds of the border or 
ray are crooked and rough, but thofe of the difk are 
ftrait and fmooth. It flowers in June, and the feeds 
ripen about a month after. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in moift paftures in 
many parts of England it is by the common people 
titled Sleep -at-noon, or Go-to-bed-at-noon, becaufe 
the flowers are generally clofed up before that time 
every day. The lower leaves of this fort arc almoft 
as long as thofe of the firft fort, but are not more than 
a third part fo broad ; they are of a deep green co- 
lour, and end in acute points. The ftalks rife about 
a foot high, and fuftain one yellow flower at the top, 
not more than half fo large as thofe of the firft ; the 
empalement of thefe flowers are longer than the rays ; 
the feeds of this are much fmaller. It flowers about 
the fame time with the former. 

When this fort is (hot up in ftalk four inches high, the 
common people gather it out of the fields, and boil it 
in the fame way as Afparagus, and fome give it the 
preference. 

The third fort is cultivated in gardens by the title of 
Salfafy. The roots of this are d re fifed in different ways, 

4 and 
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and ferved up to i lie table - 9 and of late years there are 
fonve peribns who cultivate it for the ftalks, which are 
cut in the fpring when they arc four or five inches 
high, which arc il relied like Afparagus, in the like 
manner as the lecond fort. The ilalks of this are much 
longer and are tenderer than the other, fb arc better 
for this purpofe than thofe of the fecond fort ; the 
leaves of this arc broad ; the flowers are large and 
blue i the foot-ftalk immediately under the flower is 
much thicker than below, and the empalenient is 
longer than the rays of the flower. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Crete, and alfo 
in Italy this is an annual plant very like the Sow- 
thillle in flalk and leaf, but the empalement of the 
flower is prickly. It is feldom admitted into gardens, 
bccaule the feeds arc wafted by the winds to a great 
diftance, and thereby fill the garden with weeds. 
The firth fort grows naturally about Montpelier-, this 
hath many large, plain, fliaped leaves at the root, 
which are fix or feven inches long, and two broad, 
indented on their fides the foot-ftalks of the flower 
arife immediately from the root, and are a foot in 
length, fupporting one large fulphur-colourcd flower, 
com poled of many florets, included in an empale- 
ment of one leaf, which is fhortcr than the corolla ; 
the Ooretsare fucceeded by oblong feeds, crowned by 
a leathery down. 

Thefe plants are propagated from feeds, which Ihould 
be fown in April upon an open fpot of ground, in 
rows about nine or ten inches diftance, and when the 
plants are come up, they fliould be hoed out, leaving 
them about fix inches afunder in the rows. The 
weeds ihould alio be carefully hoed down as they are 
produced, otherwile they will foon overbear the plants 
and fpoil them. This is all the culture required, and 
it the foil be light and not too dry, the plants will 
have larjje roots before winter, at which time the Sal- 
fafy, whole roots are eaten at that feaibn, will be fit 
for life, and may be taken up any time after their 
leaves begin to decay \ but, when they begin tofhoot 
again, they will be. Ricky and not fit forule •, but ma- 
ny peribns cultivate this fort for the fhoots, as was be- 
fore mentioned. 

The common yellow fort, whole fhoots arc ibid in the 
market, will be lit for ufe in April or May, accord- 
ing to the forward nels of the feaibn. The beft time 
to cut them is, when their Items are abour four inches 
long, lor if they Hand too long, they are never fo 
tender as thole which are cut while young. 
Some people, in cultivating thefe plants, low their 
feeds in beds pretty doll*, and when they come up, 
they tranfplaut them out in rows at the before men- 
tioned diftance but, as they form a tap-root, which 
abounds with a mi iky juice, when the extreme part 
of their roots are broken by t ran fplan ting, they fel- 
dom thrive well afterward therefore, it is by far the 
better way to make (hallow drills in the ground, and 
fcatter the feeds therein, as before directed, whereby 
the rows will be at a due diftance ; and there will be 
nothing more to do than to hoe out the plants when 
they are too thick in the rows, which will be much 
lefs trouble than the other method of tranfplanting, 
and the plants will be much larger and fairer. 

T lv A G O S E LINUM. See Pi mi- in em. a. 

TRANSPLANTING OF TREES. 

\? I /V r I* I 

TRANSPORTATION OF PLANTS: 
fending plants from one country to another, great re- 
gard fliould be had to the proper feafon for doing it; 
for example, if a parcel of plants are to be fent from 
a hot country to a cold one, they mould be fent in 
the fpring of the year, that, as they come toward 
the colder countries in the warmeft feafon, fo if they 
have fullered a little in their pafiage, there will be 
time to recover them before winter ; whereas thofe 
which arrive in autumn, arc often loft in winter, be- 
caufe they have not time to recover and get root be- 
fore the cold comes on. 

On the contrary, thole plants which arc fent from a 
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cold country to a hot one, fliould always be fent in the 
beginning of winter, that the cold may prevent their 
fliooting during the pafiage, and that they may arrive 
time enough to be rooted before the great heats come 
on, otherwile they will loon perifli. 
The beft way to pack up plants for a voyage (if they 
are fuch as will not bear to be kept out of the ground) 
is to have fome ftrong boxes with handles to them 
for the more eafily removing them in bad weather ; 
thefe fhould have holes bored in their bottoms to let 
out the moifture, otherwile it will rot the roots of the 
plants. Over each of thefe holes fliould be laid a 
flat tile, or oyfter-fticdl, to prevent the earth from 
(topping them •, then they fliould be fllled up with 
earth, into which the plants fhould be let as clofe 
as poflible, in order to lave room, which is abfolute- 
ly necefTary, otherwile they will be very troublefome 
in the fliip ; and as the only thing intended istopre- 
ferve them alive, and nor to make any progrefs while 
on their pafiage, a fmall box will contain many 
plants, if rightly planted. The plants fliould alfo be 
placed in the box a fortnight or three weeks before 
they arc put on board the fliip, that the earth may be 
a little fettled about their roots-, and during the time 
they are on board, they fliould remain, if poflible, 
on the deck, that they may have air ; but in bad 
weather they fliould be covered with a tarpaulin to 
guard them againft the fait water and fpray of the lea, 
which will deftroy them, if it comes at them in any 
quantity. 

The water thefe plants fliould have, while on board, 
muft be proportioned to the climate whence they come, 
and to which they are going. If they come from a hot 
country to a cold one, then they fliould have very little 
moifture after they have pafled the heats ; but, if 
they are carried from a cold country to a hot one, they 
muft have a great fhare of moifture when they come 
into a warmer climate, and fliould be fliaded in the day 
from the violent heat of the fun, to which if they are 
too much expofed, will dry them up and deftroy them. 
If the plants to be lent from one country to another, 
arc fuch as will live out of the ground a conflderable 
time, as all thofe which are full of juice will do ; as 
the Sedums, Ficoidcs, Euphorbiums, Ccreuies, &c. 
then they require no other care but to pack them up 
in a clofe box, wrapping them up well with dry Mofs, 
obferving to place them fo clofely that they may not 
be tumbled about, which will bruife them, and that 
thofe plants which have fpines may not wound any of 
the others. The box alfo fliould be placed where they 
mav receive no moifture, and where rats cannot come 
to them, otherwile they arc in danger of being eaten 
by thofe vermin ; if thefe plants are packed too dole, 
they are apt to ferment, and thereby either rot, or at 
lcaft grow fickly ; to prevent which, they fliould have 
a good quantity of dry hay or ftraw laid between them, 
and feveral fmall holes fliould be made in the boxes, 
to let out the noxious air. 

If thefe plants are thus carefully packed up, they will 
grow though they fhould be two, three, or four 
months on their pafiage ; and will be lefs liable to 
fuffer than if planted in earth, becaufe the failors ge- 
nerally kill thefe plants by over watering them. 
There arc alfo feveral forts of trees, which may be 
packed up in chefts with Mofs about them, which 
will bear to be kept out of the ground two or three 
months, provided it be at a feafon when they do not 
grow ; as may be feen by the Orange- trees, Jaf- 
mines, Capers, Olive, and Pomegranate-trees, which 
are annually brought from Italy, and if fkilfully ma- 
naged, very few of them mifcarry, notwithstanding 
they are many times kept three or four months out of 
the ground. 

In fending feeds from one country to another, the 
great care to be taken is, to fecure them from vermin, 
and preferve them dry, otherwifc they mould and de- 
cay. The method Mr. Catefby always obferved was, 
to put up his feeds dry into papers, and then put 
them into a dry Gourd-fhell, and feal them up s in 
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which way he fent feveral large parcels of feeds from 
Carolina to England, which never mifcarried. There 
are fome perfons who have directed to put them in- 
to glaftes, and to feal them clofely down, to keep 
out the external air j but from feveral experiments 
of this kind which 1 have made, I find feeds thus 
clofely put up will not grow, if they remain (topped 
up any confiderable time, all feeds requiring fome 
fhare of air to preferve their vegetating quality ; fo 
that where a perfon has no other conveniency, they 
mav be put up in a bag, and hung up in a dry part 
of the fhip, or put into a trunk, where they may be 
fafe from vermin, in which places they will keep 

very wejl. 

N. B. It is the fafeft way to bring all forts of feeds 
in their pods or hulks in which they grew, provided 
they are put up dry •* becaufe their own covering will 
afford them fome nourifh men t, if the feeds are not 
feparated from the placenta. 
TRI A KT H E M A, Lin. Gen. Plant. 537. Portula- 
caftrum. Jufltei 1. 

The Characters are, 
It hath an empalement compofed of two [mall awl-fljaped 
haves ; the flower has Jive oval petals which fpread open, 
and commonly five ftamina which are floor ter than the co- 
rolla, terminated by oval twin fummits* and a cylindrical 
germen whofe upper part is truncated* having two horns* 
Supporting a flender flinging ftyle* with a fijfure which runs 
through the twin fummits* crowned by a Jingle ftigma. 
'The empalement afterward becomes a two-cornered cylin- 
drical capfule with one cell* inclofing eight or ten feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Trianthema (Procumbens) foliis obovatis petiolatis, 
floribus feflilibus caulibus procumbentibus. Act. Phil. 
1763. Trianthcma with procumbent Jlalks* almofi oval 
haves 011 foot -Jlalks* and flowers fitting clofe to the Jlalks. 
Fortukica Curaffavica procumbens, capparidis folio, 
fiore mufcofo, capfula bifurca. Par. Bat. 213. Purjlain 
Jrom CuraJJ'ao* with trailing Jlalks* a Caper leaf* and a 
two-horned capfule. 

2. Trianthema (Diffufa) foliis ovatis petiolatis, flori- 
bus confertis axillaribus feffilibus, caule diffufo. Act. 

Phil. 1763. Trianthema with diflufed ftalks* oval haves* 
and the flowers in cluftcrs fitting clofe at the wings of the 
Jlalks. 

The firft fort grows naturally in mod of the iflands 
in the Weft-Indies, where it is often a troublefome 
weed ; this fends out many trailing branches which 
lie flat on the ground, fpreading two feet or more 
each way ; thefe have much the appearance of Purf- 
lain, and have flefhy fucculent leaves almoft oval : 
the flowers come out from the joints of the ftalks * 
they are fomewhat of a purple colour, not much un- 
like thofe of Purflain, and are fucceeded by capfules 
having two horns, with one cell inclofing eight or ten 
feeds. 

The fecond fort grows in the Eaft-Indies : this rifes 
with fucculent diffufed ftalks near two feet high, 
garnifhed with oval leaves lefs fucculent than thofe of 
the firft. The flowers are white, and are produced 
in clufters fitting clofe to the ftalks, and are fucceed- 
ed by capfules containing feveral feeds. 
Thefe plants are both annual in this country, and are 
feldom preferved except in botanic gardens for varie- 
ty. Whoever has a mind to cultivate them, mult 
low their feeds on a good hot- bed in the fpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they fhould be 
planted on another hot-bed to bring them forward, 
otherwife they will not ripen their feeds. In June 
they may be tranfplantcd into a warm border, where 
they will grow until the froft in autumn kills them. 
TRIBULUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 265. tab. 141. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 476. Caltrops. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is cut into five acute parts* 
whith are a little flier ter than the petals ; there are five 
oblong blu fit petals to the flower which fpread open* and 
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ten fmall awl-Jhaped ftamina terminated by Jingle fzimmitii 
. and an oblong germ en the length of the ftamina* having no 
ftyle* but crowned by a headed ftigma. The germen af- 
terward turns to a roundijh prickly fruit* divided into five 
capfules* armed with three or four thorns* angular On one 
fide* joining together. T be cells are tranfverfe* and con- 
tain two or three Pear-fiaped feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linnasus's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
which have ten ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Tribulus {Terrcftris) foliolis fexjugatis fubxquali- 
bus, feminibus quadricornibus. Hort. ClilF. 1 60. Cal- 
trops with fix pair of lobes to each leaf* which are almoft 
equal* and four horns to each feed. Tribulus ter r reft is^ 
folio ciceris, fructu aculeato. C.B.P. 259. Land Cal- 
trops with a Chich leaf* and a prickly fruit. 

2. Tribulus (Maximus) foliolis quadrijugis exterioribus 
majoribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 386. Caltrops with four pair 
of lobes to each leaf* of which the outer are the largeft. 
Tribulis terreflris major, More maximo odoraro. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. 93. Greater Caltrops with the largeft 
fweet flower. 

3. Tribulus {Ciftoides) foliolis octojugatis fubasqualibus: 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 387. Caltrops with eight pair of lobes to 
each leaf* which are almoft equal. Tribulus terreftris 
major CurafTavicus. Par. Bat. 236. Greater Land Cal- 
trops of Curaffao. 

The firft fort is a very common weed in the fouth of 
France, in Spain, and Italy, where it grows among 
Corn, and on moft of the arable land, and is very 
troublefome to the feet of cattle ; for the fruit being 
armed with ftrong prickles, run into the feet of the 
cattle which walk over the land. This is certainly 
the plant which is mentioned in Virgil's Georgicks, 
under the title of Tribulus, though mod of his com- 
mentators have applied it to other plants. 
It is called in Englifh Caltrops, from the form of 
the fruit, which refembles thofe inftruments of war 
that were caft in the enemies way to annoy their 
horles. 

This hath a flender fibrous root* from which fpring 
out four or five flender ftalks which fpread flat on the 
ground ; they are hairy, and extend two feet and a 
half in length , thefe are garnifhed at each joint with 
winged leaves, compofed of fix pair of narrow hairy- 
lobes, almoft of equal fize ; thofe on the lower part 
of the ftalk ftand alternately, but toward the top 
they are placed oppofite. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the ftalk, ftanding upon ihort foot- 
ftalks ; they are compofed of five broad, obtuie, yel- 
low petals, which fpread open. In the center is fi- 
tuated an oblong germen, crowned by a headed ftig- 
ma, attended by ten Ihort ftamina, terminated by An- 
gle fummits. The flowers appear in June and July, 
which arc fucceeded by roundifh, five-cornered, prickly 
fruit, whxh, when ripe, divides into five parts, each 
having a tranfvcrle cell containing one or two feeds, 
which ripen in Auguft and September. 
This plant is preferved in feveral curious gardens in 
England, for the fake of variety. It is propagated 
by feeds, which fhould be fown in autumn, for thofe 
which are kept out of the ground till fpring, com- 
monly remain in the ground a whole year before the 
plants come up. Thefe feeds fhould be fown on an 
open bed of frefh light earth, where they are defign- 
ed to remain •, for, as it is an annual plant, it doth 
not bear tranlplanting very well, unlefs it be done 
when the plants are very young. In the fpring, when 
the plants come up, they fhould be carefully cleared 
from weeds, and where they come up too dole, fome 
of the plants fhould be pulled out to give room for 
the remaining plants to . grow ; after this they will 
require no other culture but to keep them clear from 
weeds. In June they will begin to flower, and their 
feeds will ripen in Auguft and September, which, if 
permitted to fcatter, the plants will come up the fol- 
lowing fpring, and maintain their place, if they are 
not overborne with weeds. 
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The fecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and fome 
of the other i (lands in the Weft-Indies ; this is an an- 
nual plant, with pretty thick, comprefled, channel- 
ed ftalks which trail upon the ground, and are near 
two feet long, garni fhed with winged leaves placed 
by pairs oppofite ; thefe art: fometimcs compofed of 
three, but moll commonly of four pair of lobes, the 
outer being the largeft ; they are fmooth, and fit 
clofc to the foot-ftalk. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the ftalk ; they are compofed of five 
large yellow petals which fprcad open, and have an 
agreeable odour ; thefe are fucceeded by roundifh 
prickly fruit ending in a long point, but feldom ripen 
in England. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies 
h was found by the late Dr. Houftoun at the Havan- 
nah ; this has a. ligneous root, from which fpring out 
many ftalks which are hairy, jointed, and trail upon 
the ground -, thefe are garnifhed at each joint by 
winged leaves, which differ greatly in fize, one of 
the leaves at each joint being compofed of eight pair 
of oblong lobes which are nearly equal, and oppo- 
lite to this conies out a fmall leaf compofed of but 
four pair of lobes. The large leaves ftand alternate- 
ly upon the ftalks, and the lmall ones on the oppo- 
fitc fide i the ftalks are near two feet long, and at the 
wings of the ftalks come out the foot-italks of the 
flowers, which are hairy, and near two inches long, 
each fuftaining one pale yellow flower, compofed or 
five large petals, which have narrow tails, but are 
very broad and rounded at their points. The flowers 
are fucceeded by roundifh fruit armed with very acute 
fpines, but thefe rarely ripen in England. 
The two lalt forts being natives of hot countries, 
arc very tender, fo muft be fown on a hot-bed early 
in the fpring-,. and when the plants are come up, they 
mull be each tranfplantcd into a feparatc pot rilled 
with rich light earth, and then plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners bark, where they mull be treated in the 
fame manner as other tender exotic plants, being care- 
ful to bring them forward as early as poffible in the 
fummer, otherwife they will not perfect their feeds in 
this country. 

The third fort will live through the winter, if it is 
plunged in the bark- Hove, and treated in the fame 
way as other tender plants, and the following fummer 
they will flower earlier, fo there will be more time for 
the feeds to ripen. 
TlUCOMiVNES, Maiden-hair. 

There are three or four varieties of this plant, which 
grow naturally in Europe, but in America there is 
a great number of fpecies, which are remarkably 
diifercnt from each other, as alfo from the European 

kinds. 

Thefe being of the tribe of Ferns or capillary plants, 
arc feldom prcferved in gardens. Their roots fhould 
be planted in moift fhady places, efpecially the Euro- 
pean forts, which commonly grow from between the 
joints of old walls, and in other very moift lhady fitu- 
ations but thofe forts which are brought from hot 
countries, mull be planted in pots filled with rubbilh, 
and ftrong earth mixed, and in winter they muft be 
fcrcened from hard frofts, to which, if they areexpof- 
ed, it will deftroy them. 

The common fort in England is generally fold in the 
markets for the true Maiden-hair, which is a very 
different plant, and not to be found in England, it 
being a native of the fouth of France, and other warm 
countries, fo is rarely brought to Engtand. 
TR1CHOSANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 966. An- 

guina. Michel. 9. 

The Characters are, 
It has male and female flowers at feparate diftances on the 
fame plant. 'The male flowers have a long fmooth cmpalc- 
ment of one leaf* cut into five fmall fegmcnts at the top, 
which are reflexed ; the petal is plain, fpr coding, and cut 
into five parts, ending in long branching hairs ; they have 
three fort ftamina arifing from the point of the empale- 
mem \ terminated by cylindrical ere 'St fwnmits joined in a 
body, and three fmall Jiyles faftcned to the empalement. 
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The female flowers fit upon the germen, and have empale- 
ments and petals like the male flowers, but have no* fla- 
mma \ they have a long fender germ 01 fituated under the 
flower, fupporting a Jlyle the length of the empalemciit, 
crowned by three oblovg fligmas. The gernien afterward 
turns to a fucculent fruit having three cells, inchfln? ma- 
ny comprefled feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the tenth fection 
of Linnasus's twenty-firft clafs, which includes the 
plants whofe flowers have male and female florets 
on the fame plant, and the fummits are connected 
together. 

We have but one Species of this genus in the En^ 
lifti gardens, viz. 
Tricosanthes (ylnguiua) pomis tcrctibus oblongis in- 
cur vis. Hort. ClilK 450. Tricofanthes with a taper, ob- 
long, incurved fruit. Anguina Sinenfis, fiore albo ele- 
gantifiimo, fruclu oblongo intorco. Michel. Gen. 12. 
tab. 9. China Serpent Cucumber with a mofl elegant while 
flower, and an oblong intor ted fruit. 
This plant grows naturally in China, it is an annua!, 
and of the Cucumber tribe. The ftalks run to a great 
length, and if they are not fupported, trail upon the 
ground, in the fame manner asCucumbers and Melons. 
The leaves are angular and rough the flowers come 
out from the fide of the ftalks ; they are white, and 
cut into many fmall filaments or threads. The fruit 
is taper, near a foot long, incurved, and divided into 
three cells, which include many comprefled feeds like 
thofe of Cucumber. 

It is propagated by fcvds, which muft be fown on a 
hot- bed early in rhu lpring, and afterwards treated in 
the fame way as Cucumbers and Melons, keeping 
them covered with glafles, otherwife they will not 
ripen their fruit here. 

TRICHOSTEMA. Gron. Flor. Virg. 64. Lin. 
Gen. Plant; 652. 

The Characters are, 
It has a lipped empalement to' the flower of one leaf; the 
upper lip is twice as large as the under, and is cut into three 
equal acute fegments, the under lip into iwo. The flower 
is of the lip kind, it has a very fljort tube the upper lip 
is comprefled and hooked, and the under lip is cut into three 
fegments, the middle one being the leaft ; it has four hair- 
like flam ina which are long and incurved, two of them be- 
ing a little Jhorter than the other, terminated by fingle fum- 
mits, and a four -pointed germcn fupporting a long flendcr 
ftyle, crowned by a bifid ftigma. The germcn afterward 
turn to four roundifh feeds, inclofd in the fa) 9 lien empale- 
ment of the flower. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fir ft feet ion of 
Linnreus's fourteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two longer and two lhorter Itami- 
na, and the feeds are naked in the flower-cup. 
The Species are, 

1. Trichostema (Dichotomum) ftaminibus longiffimis 
exfertis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 598. Trichoftcma with the 
longeft fir etched out ftamina. C a Mid a Mariana, m aj o ra- 
na: folio. Pet. Sue. 243. Maryland Scull Cap with a 
Marjoram leaf. 

2. Trichostema {Brachial urn) ftaminibus brevibus in- 
clufis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 598. Trichoftcma with Jhor/er 
ftamina included in the petal. Teucrium Virginianum 
origani folio. Hort. Elth. 380. Virginia Germander with 
a wild Marjoram leaf. 

The firft fort grows naturally in many parts of North 
America ; it is an annual plant, which rifes about fix 
or eight inches high,- dividing into fmall branches, 
which are garnifhed with fmall roundifh leaves, not 
unlike thofe of Sweet Marjoram ; thefe are placed 
oppofite, and are covered with fine, fmall, downy 
hairs. The flowers are produced at the wings of the 
branches ; they are fmall, and of a purple colour, 
gaping with two lips ; the upper lip is arched, and 
is much larger than the lower •, it is cut into three 
acute points •, the lower lip is fmall, and cut into two 
points. Thefe appear late in Auguft, fo that unlcf-s 
the fcafon proves warm, the feeds will not ripen in 
England. 

The 
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The fccond fort grows naturally in Virginia ; this 
hath an herbaceous branching ftalk, which rifes from 
nine inches to a foot high it has four angles, and 
the leaves (land by pairs on tile branches ; they are 
fhaped like thofe of the wild Marjoram, and are a 
little hairy, fitting clofe to the branches. The flowers 
are produced at the top of the branches they are 
ihiall, and of a purple colour. The four ftamina 
Hand within the tube of the flower ; thefe flowers do 
not appear till the end of fummer, fo the feeds fel- 
dom ripen here. 

They are propagated by feeds, which fhould be fown 
in pots filled with light earth in autumn ; and in win- 
ter the pots mould be placed under a frame to fhelter 
them from fevere froft, but mould be expofed to the 
open air at all times when the weather is mild. In the 
fpring the plants will appear, and when they are fit 
to remove, they fhould be planted on a bed of light 
earth, lhading them from the fun till they have taken 
frefli root, then they will require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds. 

T K I D A X, Lin. Gen. Plant. 872. After. Houft. 
MSS. American Starwort. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a common cylindrical imbricated empale- 
went. The fcales are acute-pointed, and erecl. The 
fto-zvers are compofed of hermaphrodite florets in the dijk, 
and the rays are of female half florets. The hermaphro- 
dite florets are fnnnd-Jhaped, of one petals and cut at the 
brim into five points thefe have five Jhort hair-like fta- 
r.nna, terminated by cylindrical fummits joined together, 
and an cbhng crowned germcn fupporting a briftly Jlyle, 
crowned by an obtitfe ftigma. The gennen afterward be- 
comes an oblong Jingle. Jecd, crowned with a flimplc down. 
The female half florets are plain, of one petal, and cut 
into three figments at the top ; thefe have an oval germcn 
like the hermaphrodite florets, but no ftamina, and are 
fucc ceded by fmgle feeds of the fame ftape. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnreus's nineteenth clafs, which contains the 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets, which are both fruitful. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Tridax (Procumbcns.) Hort. Cliff*. 418. After procum- 
bens, fiore ochroleuco, foliis laciniatis & hirfutis. 
Houft. MSS. Trailing Starwort with a whitiflj copper- 
coloured flower, and hairy jagged leaves. 
This plant was difcovered by the late Dr. Houftoun, 
growing naturally by the road fide leading to old La 
Vera Cruz, in America. The ftalks of this trail up- 
on the ground and emit roots at their joints, where- 
by it fpreads and propagates •, they are herbaceous 
and hairy, and garnifhed with rough hairy leaves 
placed by pairs, about an inch and a half long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, ending in acute 
points, and are acutely jagged on their edges. The 
flowers are produced upon long naked fbot-ftalks, 
which terminate their branches. They have one com- 
mon cmpalemcnt compofed of oval fcales, ending in 
acute points, which lie over each other like the fcales 
of fifh •, within which are ranged many female half 
florets, which compofe the border or rays, and a good 
number of hermaphrodite florets which form thedifk 
or middle ; thefe are of a pale copper colour, inclining 
to white, and are each fucceeded by a Tingle oblong 
feed crowned with down. 

This plant is propagated by feeds, which fhould be 
fown in pots and plunged into a hot- bed, and when 
the plants come up and are fit to remove, they fhould 
be each planted in afmall pot filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obferving 
to fhade them from the fun till they have taken new 
root j then they muft afterward be treated in the fame 
way as other tender plants from the Weft-Indies, 
placing them in the bark-ftove in autumn, where they 
fhould conftantly remain. 

It may alfo be propagated by its trailing ftalks, which 
frequently put out roots at their joints ; if thefe arc 
cut off and planted, they will make new plants. This 
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plant does not produce flowers in plenty here, and 
but rarely perfects its feeds in England. 
TRIFOLIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 404. tab. 228. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 896. [of tres, three, and folium, 
Lat. a leaf.] Trefoil ; in French, Trefle. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a tubulous permanent empalement of one 
leaf. The flower is of the buttefly kind, and is frequently 
permanent, drying in the empalement. The ftandard is 
reflexed, the wings are fborter than the ftandard, and the 
keel is ftjorter than the wings ; it has ten ftamina, nine 
are joined, and one is feparate, terminated by Jingle fum- 
mits, and an almoft oval germen fupporting an awl fhaped 
Jlylc, ci'owned by a Jingle ftigma. T he germen afterward 

becomes a fljort pod with 6ne valve, containing a few 
roundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fettion of 
Linnasus's feventeenth clals, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies ; and to this genus he has added the Tri- 
foliaftrum of Micheli, fome of the fpecies of Melilot 
of Tournefort, and the Lupinafter of Bux-baum. 
There are great numbers of fpecies of this genus, fe- 
veral of which grow naturally in England, and others 
in feveral parts of Europe ; but as many of them are 
plants of fm all eftimation, they are rarely cultivated 
either in the field or garden therefore it would be 
fwelling this work too much to enumerate them here, 
fo I fhall felcct only fuch of them as are cultivated ei- 
ther for ule or beauty. 
The Species are, 

1. Trifolium (Pratcnfe) fpicis fubvillofis, cinctis ftipu- 
lis oppofitis membranaceis, corollis monopetalis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1082. Trefoil with hairy fpikes, membrana- 
ceous ftipuLe placed oppojite, and flowers of one petal. 
Trifolium purpureum, majus, pratenfi fimtle. Raii 
Syn. 328. The Red or Butch Clover. 

2. Trifolium (Repens) capitulis umbellaribus lcgumi- 
nibus tetrafpermis, caule repentc. Lin. Sp. Plant. 767. 
Trefoil with umbellatcd heads, pods having four feeds, and 
a creeping ft a Ik. Trifolium pratcnfe album. C. B. P. 
327. White Meadow Trefoil, Honey fuckle Grafs, or white 
Z)utcb Clover. 

3. Trifolium (Agrariani) fpicis ovalibus imbneatis, 
vexillis deflexis pcrfiftentibus, calycibus nudis, caule 
erccto. Flor. Suec. 617. Trefoil with oval imbricated 
fpikes of flowers, having deft ex cd permanent flandards, 
naked empalement s, and an creel ftalk. Trifolium pra- 
tcnfe luteum, capitulo lupuli vel agrarium. C. B. P. 
Tellow Meadow Trefoil, or Hop Clover. 

4. Trifolium (Filiforme) fpicis imbricatis, vexillis de- 
flexis perfiftentibus, calycibus pedicillatis, caulibus 
procumbentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 773. Trefoil with im- 
bricated fpikes of flowers, having dejlexed permanent fland- 
ards, empalemcnts ftanding upon foot-ftalks, and trailing 
ftalks. Trifolium luteum, lupulinum, minimum. Hift. 
Ox. 2. 1 12. The leaft yellow Hop Trefoil, called None- 
fuch, cr Black Seed. 

5. Trifolium (Ochroleucruni) fpicis ovatis, calycibus 
foliatis, caule erccto villolb, fbliolis Ianceolatis. Tre- 
foil with oval fpikes of flowers, bating leafy empalement s, 
an erecl hairy ftalk, and fpear-Jhaped leaves. Trifolium 
pratenfe hirfutum majus, flore albo fulphurea, feu 
ochroleucrum. Raii Cat. Cant. Greater, hairy, Meadow 
T refoil, with a whitiflj fulphur or copper-coloured flower, 
commonly called Trefoil. 

6. Trifolium (Rubens) fpicis villofis longis corollis mo- 
nopetalis, caule ercclo, foliis ferrulatis. Hort. CI ifT. 
375. Trefoil with oblo7ig, blunt, hairy fpikes of flowers, 
of one petal, erecl ftalks, and f awed leaves. Trifolium 
fpica oblonga rubra. C. B. P. 32 8. Trefoil with a?i ob- 
long red fpike. 

7. Trifolium (Squarrofum) fpicis fubpilofis, calycum 
infimo dente longiflimo rcflexo, caule hcrbaceo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1082. Trefoil with hairy fpikes of flowers, 
whofe empalements have long reflexed indentures, and an 
herbaceous ftalk. T rifol iu m H i fp a n i c u m a ng u ft i fo 1 i u m , 
fpica dilute rubente. C. B. P. 328. Narrow-leaved 
Spanifh T refoil, with pale red flowers. 

8. Trifolium 
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S. Trifolium {Anguftifolium) fpicis villous conico-ob- 
longis, dentibus calycinis fetaccis, fubrequalibus, fo- 
liolis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 375- Trefoil with oblong* 
conical, hairy fpikes* having foiftly indentures to the em- 
palements which are almofi equal* and linear lobes to the 
leaves. Trifolium montanum, anguftifiimum, fpica- 
tum. C. B. P. 238, Spiked Mountain Trefoil with the 

narrowejl leaves. 

9. Trifolium {Arvenfe) fpicis villofis ovalibus, dentatis 
calycinis fetaceis xqualibus. Hort. Cliffy 75- Trefoil 
ivith oval hairy fpikes* and briftly indentures to enipale- 
ments which are equal. Trifolium arvenfe humilie fpi- 
catum five lagopus. C. B. P. 328. Hare's-foot Trefoil. 

10. Trifolium {Fragiferum) capitulis fubrotundis, ca- 
lycibus inflatis bidentatis rcflexis, caulibus repentibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 373. Trefoil with roundijh heads* reftexed 
Madder empalements with two teeth* and a creeping ftalk. 
Trifolium fragiferum frifcum. C. B. P. 329. Straw- 
berry Trefoil. 

it. Trifolium (M. Officinalis) leguminibus racemofis 
nudis dilpermis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 376. Tre- 
foil with long naked bunches of pods containing two feeds, and 
an ereel ftalk. MelilotusofficinarumGermanicae. C.B.P. 

331. Common Melilot. 
12. Trifolium (M. Oerulea) fpicis oblongis, legumini- 
bus fern i nudis mucronatis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 
375. Trefoil with oblong fpikes* half naked acute-point- 
ed pods* and an upright ftalk. Lotus hortenfis odora. 
C. 13. P. 330. Sweet Trefoil. 

The firft: fort, which is well known in England by the 
title of red Clover, needs no defcription ; this has 
been frequently confounded with the red Meadow 
Trefoil by the botanifts, who have fuppofed they were 
the fame fpecies ; but I have often iown the feeds of 
both in the fame bed, which have conftantly pro- 
duced the two fpecies without varying. The ftalks of 
the Meadow Trefoil are weak and hairy, theftipulae, 
which embrace the foot-ftallts of the leaves are narrow 
and very hairy •, the heads of flowers are rounder and 
not fo hairy as thofe of the Clover, whofe ftalks are 
ftrong, almoft fmooth, furrowed, and rife twice the 
height of the other j the heads of flowers are large, 
oval, and hairy ; the petal of the flowers open much 
wider, and their tubes are Ihorter than thofe of the 
other ; but the Clover has been fo much cultivated 
in England for near a hundred years paft, that the 
feeds have been fcattered over molt of the Englilh 
paftures, fo that there are few of them who have not 
Clover mixed with the other Graffes ; and this has 
often deceived the botanilts, who have fuppofed that 
the Meadow Trefoil has been improved to this by 
d re fling of the land. 

Since the red Clover has been cultivated in England, 
there has been great improvement made of the clay 
lands, which before produced little but Rye-grafs, and 
other coarie bents 5 which, by being fown with red 
Clover, have produced more than fix times the quan- 
tity of fodder they had formerly on the lame land, 
whereby the farmers have been enabled to feed a much 
greater ftock of cattle than they could before, which 
has enriched the ground, and prepared it for Corn j 
and where the land is kept in tillage, it is the ufual 
method now among the farmers, to lay down their 
ground with Clover, after having had two crops of 
Corn, whereby there is a conftant rotation of Wheat, 
Barley, Clover, or Turneps on the fame land. 
The Clover-feed is always fown with Barley in the 
fpring, and when the Barley is taken off, the Clover 
fp reads and covers the ground, and this remains two 
years, after which the land is ploughed again for Corn. 
The Clover is a biennial plant, whofe roots decay af- 
ter they have produced feeds ; but by eating it down, 
or mowing it when it begins to flower, it caufes the 
roots to fend out new (hoots, whereby fome of the 
plants are continued longer than they would naturally 
remain. The common allowance of feed for an acre 
of ground is ten pounds. In the choice of the feeds, 
that which is of a bright yellow colour, inclining to 
brown mould be preferred, and the pale-coloured thin 
- fced ihould be rcjeftcd. The Clover-feed Ihould be 
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fown after the Barley is harrowed in, otherwi fe it will 
be buried too deep ; and after the feeds are fown, the 
ground ihould be rolled, which will prefs the feeds 
into the ground ; but this fliould be done in dry wea- 
ther, for moifture will often caufe the feeds to burft, 
and when the ground is wet, the feeds will flick to 
the roll. This is the method which is generally prac- 
tifed by 1110ft people in the fowing of this feed with 
Corn, but it will be much better if fown alone ; for 
the Corn prevents the growth of the plants until it is 
reaped and taken off the ground, fo that one whole 
feafon is loft ■* and many times, if there be a great 
crop of Corn upon the ground, it fpoils the Clover, 
fo that it is hardly worth Handing ; whereas, when it 
is fown without any other feed, the plants will couie 
up more equal, and come on much falter than that 
which was fown the fpring before under Corn. 
Therefore from many years trial I would ad vile the 
feeds to be fown in Auguft, when there is a profpedb 
of rain foon after ■* for as the ground is at that feafon 
warm, fo the firft fliower of rain will bring up the 
plants, and thefe will have time enough to get ftrength 
before the winter : and if, fome time in October, 
when the ground is dry, the Clover is well roiled, 
it will prefs the ground clofe to the roots, and caufe 
the plants to fend out more fhoots the fame fhoukl 
be repeated in March, which will be found very fer~ 
viceable to the Clover. The reafon of my preferring 
this feafon for the fowing of the feeds rather than 
the fpring is, becaufe the ground is cold and wet iu 
fpring, and if much rain fall after the feeds are fown, 
they will rot in the ground j and many times when 
the feed is fown late in the fpring, if the feafon ihouU 
prove dry, the feeds will not grow, fo that I have al- 
ways found the other feafon has been the bed. 
About the latter end of May this Grafs will be fit to cut, 
when there-fliould be great care taken in making it •. 
for it will require a great deal more labour and time 
to dry than common Grafs, and will fhrink into Ids 
compafs but if it be not too rank, it will make 
extraordinary rich food for cattle. The time for 
cutting it is, when it begins to flower , for if it ftands 
much longer, the lower part of the Items and the 
under leaves will begin to dry, whereby it will make 
a lefs quantity of hay, and that not fo wel flavoured. 
Some people cut three crops in one year of this Grafs, 
but the bell way is to cut but one in the fpring, and 
feed it the remaining part of the year, whereby the 
land will be enriched, and the plants will grow much 
flronger. 

One acre of this plant will feed as many cattle as four 
or five acres of common Grafs but great care mould 
be taken of the cattle when they are firft: put into it, 
left: it burfl: them : to prevent which, fome turn them 
in for a few hours only at firft, and fo Mint them as 
to quantity ; and this by degrees, letting them at 
firft be only one hour in the middle of the day, when 
there is no moifture upon the Grafs, and fo every 
day fuffer them to remain a longer time, until they 
are fully feafoned to it ; but great care fliould be had 
never to turn them into this food in wet weather-, or 
if they have been for fome time accuftomed to this 
food, it will be proper to turn them out at night in 
wet weather, and let them have hay, which will pre- 
vent the ill confequences of this food ; but there are 
fome who give ftraw to their cattle while they are 
feeding upon this Grafs, to prevent the ill effects of it ; 
which muft not be given them in the field, becaufe 
they will not eat it where there is plenty of better food. 
There are others who fow Rye-grafs amongft their 
Clover, which they let grow together, in order to pre- 
vent the ill confequences of the cattle feeding wholly 
on Clover but this is not a commendable way, be- 
caufe the Rye-grafs will greatly injure the Clover in its 
growth, and the feeds will fcatter and fill the ground 
with bents. 

Where the feeds are defigned to be faved, the firft 

crop in the fpring Ihould be permitted to ftand until 

the feeds are ripe, which may be known by the ftalks 

and heads changing to a brown colour then it fhould 

be 
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be cut in a dry time, and when it is well dried, it may 
be houfcd until winter, if the feeds are not wanted 
before, when the feeds fhould be threflied out; but 
if the feeds are wanted for immediate fowing, it may 
be threfhed out before it be houfed or Racked ; but 
then it muft be well dried, otherwife the feeds will not 
quit their hulks. 

It has been a great complaint amongft the farmers, 
that they could not threlh out thefe feeds without 
creat labour and difficulty ; which I take to be chiefly 
owing to their cutting the fpring crop when it begins 
to flower, and fd leave the fecond crop for feed, which 
ripens fo late in autumn, that there is not heat enough 
to dry the hufks fufiiciently, whereby they arc tough, 
and the feeds rendered difficult to get out ; which may 
be entirely remedied by leaving the fir 11 crop for feed, 
as hath been directed, and then the ground will be 
ready to plough, and prepare for Wheat the fame 
year, which is another advantage. • 
When cattle are fed with this hay, the bed way is to 
put it in racks, otherwife they will tread a great quan- 
tity of it down with their feet. This feed is much 
better for moft other cattle than milch cows, fo that 
thefe fhould rarely have any of it, left it prove hurt- 
ful to them ; though when it is dry, it is not near fo 
injurious to any fort of cattle as when green. 
The fecond fort grows* naturally in moft of the paf- 
tures in England, and is generally known among the 
country people by the title of white Honeyfuckle. 
This is an abiding plant, whofe branches trail upon 
the ground, and fend out roots from every joint, fo that 
it thickens and makes the clofeft fward of any of the 
fown Grafles •, and it is the fweeteft feed for all forts of 
cattle yet known ; therefore when land is deligned to 
be laid down for pafture, with intent to continue fo, 
there fhould always be a quantity of the feeds of this 
plant fown with the Grafs feeds. The ufual allowance 
of this feed is eight pounds to one acre of land, but 
this fliould never be fown with Corn •, for if there is 
a crop of Corn, the Grafs will be fo weak under ir, as 
to befcarce worth Handing: but fuch is the covetouf- 
nefs of moft farmers, that they will not be prevailed 
on to alter their old cuftom of laying down their 
grounds with a crop of Corn, though they lofe twice 
the value of their Corn by the poornefs of the Grafs, 
which never will come to a good fward, and one whole 
feafon is alfo loft •, for if this feed is fown in the fpring 
without Corn, there will be a crop of hay to mow by 
the middle or latter end of July, and a much better 
after-feed for cattle the following autumn or winter, 
than the Grafs which is fown with Corn will produce 
the fecond year. The feed of this fort may alio be 
fown with Grafs feeds in autumn, in the manner be- 
fore dirc&ed for the common red Clover ; and this 
autumnal fowing, if the feeds grow kindly, will afford 
a good early crop of hay the following fpring; and if, 
after the hay is taken off the land, the ground is well 
rolled, it will caufe the Clover to mat dole upon the 
ground, and become a thick fward. 
The feeds of this white Dutch Clover is annually im- 
ported from Flanders, by the way of Holland, from 
whence it received the name of Dutch Clover ; not 
that it is more a native of that country than of this, 
for it is very common in moift paftures in every county 
in England, but the feeds were never collected for fow- 
ing here till of late years : nor are there many perfons 
at prefent here who fave this feed, although it may be 
done, if the fame care as is praclifed for the red Clo- 
ver, is taken with this fort ; therefore it fhould be 
recommended to every farmer, who isdefirous to im- 
prove his laud, carefully to fow an acre or two of this 
white Clover by itfelf for feeds, which will fave him 
the expence of buying the feeds, which are often fold 
at a great price, and there will be no want of fale 
for any quantity they may have to fpare. 
The farther account of this Grafs, may be fecn under 
the article Pasture. 

The third fort grows naturally among the Grafs in moft 
of the upland paftures in this country, but the feeds 
are frequently fold in the fliops by the title of Hop 
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Clover, and are by many people mixed with the other" 
forts of Clover and Grafs feeds, for laying down ground 
to pafture : this grows with upright branching Italics 
about a foot high, which are garnifhed with trifoliate 
leaves whofe lobes are oblong and heart-lhaped, but 
reverfed at the narrow point, joining the foot-ftalks. 
The flowers grow from the wings of the ftalk upon 
long foot-ftalks, and are collected into oval imbricat- 
ed heads ; they are yellow, and have naked cmpale- 
ments lying over each other like fcales, fomewhat like 
the flowers of Hops, from whence this plant had the 
title of Hop Clover.. But there are two forts of this 
which grow naturally in England. The other, which 
is the fourth fort, is a much fmaller plant than this, 
and has trailing ftalks. The heads of flowers are 
fmaller, and the flowers are of a deeper yellow co- 
lour i thefe are not abiding plants, foare by no means 
proper to be fown where the ground is defigncd to 
continue in pafture ; but in fuch places where one or 
two crops only are taken, and the land is ploughed 
again for Corn, it may do well enough when it is 
mixed with other feeds, though the cattle are not very 
fond of it green, unlefs when it is very young. The 
large fort is the moft profitable, but this is rarely to 
be had without a mixture of the fmall kind, and alfo 
of the fmaller Melilot, which is commonly called 
None-fuch, orfometimes Black Seeds, for thofe who 
fave the feeds for fale, are feldom curious eno.gli to 
diftinguifli the forts ; but where the beauty of the ver- 
dure is confidcred, there muft not be any of thefe 
feeds fown, becaufe their yellow heads of Mowers it re 
very unfightly among the Grafs; and if it is in gardens 
where the Grafs is conftantly mowed, the flowers of 
thefe plants will come out near the root in fuch cluf- 
ters, astooccafion large, unfightly, yellow patches; 
and as the heads decay they turn brown, and have a 
very difagrceable appearance. 

The fifth fort grows naturally on chalky lands in many 
parts of England, and in fome counties the feed is 
fown after the fame manner as the common redClover, 
efpecially on chalky ground, where it will thrive, and 
produce a better crop than Clover. The ftalks of this 
are hairy, and grow erect to the height of two feet or 
more, and are garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, (bind- 
ing upon long root-ftalks, whofe lobes arc longer than 
thofe of the red Clover, and iiave no marks or white ; 
they are of a yellowifh green colour, and are covered 
with foft hairs. The (lowers grow in oval fpikes at 
the end of the branches, they are of a pale copper 
colour ; their petals are long and tubulous, but the 
brim is divided into two lips as the other forts. Ir. 
flowers and ripens its feeds about the fame time as the 
common Clover. 

This is known by the title of Trefoil in the places where 
it is cultivated, but the feedfmcn fell theMopCloverby 
that name, fo they make nodiftinclion between this, 
the Hop Clover, and Nonefuch; therefore, by which 
of thefe three titles the feeds are bought, they prove 
the fame. This fort of Trefoil is much cultivated in 
that part of Efiex which borders on Cambridgefhirc. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this has upright ftalks near two feet high, which are 
hairy, and garniflied with trifoliate leaves, having 
roundilh lobes which are fawed at their points. The 
flowers are produced at the top of the ftalk, in long, 
obtufe, hairy fpikes ; they are of a bright red colour, 
fo make a pretty appearance during their continuance. 
It is an annual planr, fo is not proper for fowing with 
Grafs, otherwife it makes good fodder. 
The feventh fort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in the fouth of France and Italy ; it rifes with 
a ftrong herbaceous ftalk near three feet high, which 
is fmooth, and garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, whofe 
lobes are two inches and a half long, and near a quar- 
ter broad, {landing upon long foot-ftalks, which are 
embraced by ftipulai or fheaths their whole length. 
The flowers are produced at the top of the ftalks in 
very long fpikes ; they are of a beautiful red colour, fo 
make a fine appearance. It flowers in July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

*3 L The 
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The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; 
this riles with a Qender ftiff ftalk near two feet high, 
garniihed with trifoliate leaves, whole lobes arc very 
narrow like Grafs, and are hairy. The flowers are 
produced at the top of the {talks in oblong conical 
fpikes ; the indentures of their empale men ts end in 
long briftly hairs, which are almofi: equal in length ; 
the fpikes are hairy, and the flowers of a pale red co- 
lour. It flowers and ripens its feeds about the fame 
time as the former. 

The ninth fort is the common Hare's-foot Trefoil, 
which grows naturally upon dry gravelly land in moll 
parts of England, and is afure indication of the fteri- 
lity of the foil, for it is rarely feen upon good ground. 
This plant is feldom eaten by cattle, fo is unfit for 
pafture, and is only mentioned here becaufe it is lbme- 
times ufed in medicine; it is an annual plant, whofe 
root decays foon after it has perfected feeds. 
The tenth fort grows naturally on arable land in many 
parts of England ; this has trailing ftalks which put 
out roots at their joints. The leaves ftand upon long 
(lender foot-ftalks ; the lobes arc roundifh, and are 
fa wed on their edges the flowers are collected in 
roundifh heads, (landing upon flender foot-ftalks, 
which rife from the wings of the ftalks ■, thefe have 
bladder empalcments which terminate in two teeth. 
When thefe lie on the ground, their globular heads, 
having a little blufh of red on their upper fide toward 
the fun, and the other part being white, have a great 
refemblance of Strawberries, and from thence it was 
titled Strawberry Trefoil. 

Thele forts are frequently preferved in gardens for the 
fake of variety ; they are ealily propagated by feeds, 
which may be fown in an open bed of ground, either 
in autumn or fpring. The plants which come up in 
autumn, will grow much larger, and flower earlier in 
the lu miner than thole which are fown in the fpring; 
fo from thofe good feeds may be always obtained, 
whereas the other fometimes mifcarry. When the 
plants come up, they require no other care than to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too clofe. 

The eleventh fort is the common Melilot which is ufed 
in medicine ; it grows naturally among the Corn in 
many parts of England, particularly in Cambridge- ; 
Hi ire in great plenty, where it is a mod troublefome 
weed ; for in reaping, it is fcarcc poflible to feparate 
it from the Melilot, fo that it is carried in with- the 
Corn ; and the /feeds of the Melilot being ripe about 
the fame rime with the Corn, they are threfhed out 
with it, and being heavy arc difficult to feparate from 
it ; and when a few of the feeds are ground with the 
Corn, it fpoils the flour; for the bread, or whatever 
elfe is made with it, will have a ftrong tafte like Me- 
lilot plaflcr. 

The roots of this plant are ftrong and ligneous, from 
which fpring out feveral ftalks which fife from two 
to four feet high, according to the goodnefs of the 
land. The ftalks branch out, and are garniihed with 
trifoliate leaves, having oval fawed lobes of a deep 
green colour. The flowers are produced in long flen- 
der fpikes which fpring from the wings of the ftalks ; 
they arc of a bright yellow, and (haped like the other 
butterfly flowers ; thefe are fucceeded by naked feeds 
which ripen in Auguft. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Bohemia andAu- 
ftria, but has been long cultivated in England as a 
medicinal plant, though at prcfent it is rarely ufed ; 
it is annual. The ftalks are large, hollow, and chan- 
nelled ; they rile about a foot high, and lend out many 
branches, which are garniflied with trifoliate leaves, 
whole lobes are oval and (lightly fawed on their 
edges, (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The 
flowers are collected in oblong Ipikes, which ftand 
upon very long foot-ftalks, fpringing from the wings 
of the ftalks at every joint the whole length of the 
ftalk ; they are of a pale blue colour, and Si aped like 
thole of the common Melilot ; thefe appear in June 
and July, and are fucceeded by fmall yellow feeds of 
a kidney fliapc, two or three being included in each 
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fliort pod ; thefe ripen the beginning of September. 
The whole plant has a very ftrong fcent like that of 
Fenugreek, and perifhes foon after the feeds are ripe. 
If the feeds of thefe forts are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will rife without care, and require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thia 
them where they grow too clofe. 
TRIGONELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 804. Fcenum 
Graecum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 409. tab. 230. Fenu- 
greek. 

; The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the flower is bell-fhaped, of one leaf 
cut at the top into five almoft equal fegments. The flower 
is of the butterfly kind ; the ftandard is oval* obtufe, and 
rcflexed ; the two wings are oblongs reflexed, and fpread- 
big flat like the ftandard, fo as outwardly to appear like 
a regular flower of three petals ; the keel is very fhort, cb- 
tufe, and occupies the navel of the flower. It has ten 
fiort rifing ftamina, nine of which are joined f , and one 
ftands feparate, terminated by Jingle fummits, and an 
oval oolong germen, fupporting a Jingle ftyle, crowned by 
a rifing ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an ob- 
long oval pod compreffed, and clofe filled with kidney -Jhaped 
feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feclion of 
Linnseus's feventeenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten ftamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 
1. Trigonella {Fcenum Cr tecum') leguminibus feflilibus 
ftri&is ere&iufculis fubfalcatis acuminatiscaule eredto. 
Hort. Cliff. 229. Trigonella with fey the-Jh aped acute pods 
which are clofe, creel, and Jit clofe to the ftalks, which are 
erefi. Fcenum Grsecum fativum. C. B. P. 348. Com- 
mon or cultivated Fenugreek. 
1. Trigonella (Spinoja) leguminibus fubpedunculatis 
congeftis declinatus fubfalcatis compreflis pedunculis 
communibus fpinofis breviflimis. Lin. Sp. 1004, 
Fenugreek with foot-ftalks to the pods, which are fickle- 
Jhaped and compreffed, and the common foot-ftalks with 
Jhort fpines. Fcenum Grsecum fylveftre polyceration 
Creticum majus. Breyn. Cent. 79. Greater Cretan Fe- 
nugreek with many pods. 

3. Trigonflla {Poly cerates') leguminibus feflilibus ar- 
cuatis confertis, caulibus procumbentibus. Trigonella 
with arched pods growing in clufters, which fit clofe to the 
ftalks and trail on the ground. Fcenum Grsecum fylvef- 
tre alterum polyceration. C. B. P. 348. Another wild 
Fenugreek with many pods. 

4. Trigonella {Platycarpos) leguminibus pedunculatis 
congeftis pendulis ovalibus compreflis, caule diffufo, 
foliolis fubrotundis. Hort. Upfal. 229. Trigonella with 
cluflered, oval, comprejfed, hanging pods, having foot- 
ftalks, diffttfed ftalks, and roundifh lobes. Melilotus 
fupina latifolia filiqua lata membranacea comprefsa. 
Amman. Ruth. 151. Low broad-leaved Melilot, with 
broad, compreffed, membranaceous pods. 

5. Trigonella {Ruthenica) leguminibus pedunculatis 
congeftis pendulis linearibus rec*tis, foliolis fublance- 
ol a tis . Li n . S p. Plant. 776. Trigonella with linear ft r nit 
pods which hang down, and grow in clufters upon foot- 
ftalks, and Jpear-Jhapcd lobes to the leaves. Melilotus 
fupina anguftifolia, medicse folio, filiqua comprefsa. 
Amman. Ruth. 1 19. Low narrow-leaved Melilot with 
the appearance of Medick, and a compreffed pod. 

The firft fort is the common Fenugreek, whofe feeds 
are ufed in medicine. Where this plant grows na- 
turally is uncertain, but it is cultivated in the fields 
in the fouth of France, and in Germany, from whence 
great quantities of the feeds are annually imported 
here for ufe. 

It is an annual plant, which rifes with a hollow, 
branching, herbaceous ftalk, a foot and a half high, 
garnimed with trifoliate leaves placed alternately, 
whofe lobes are oblong, oval, indented on their edges, 
and have broad furrowed foot-ftalks. The flowers 
come out fingly at each joint from the wings of the 
ftalk ; they are white, of the butterfly kind, and fit 
very clofe to the ftalk ; thefe are fucceeded by long 
comprefled pods fhaped fomtfwhat like a broad fword, 

6" ending 
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ending in long points, having a broad membrane on 
one edge i thefe are filled with fquare yellow feeds, 
indented on one fide like a kidney. The whole plant 
has a very ftrong odour. 

This plant has not as yet been cultivated in any quan- 
tity for ufe in England, -as it has generally proved a 
very uncertain crop, occafioned by the inconftancy of 
the weather here, for in cold wet feafons the plants 
are frequently killed before the feeds ripen and if 
any of them live long enough to perfect their feeds, 
the pods change of a dirty colour, and the feeds turn 
black and unfightly, when much rain falls about the 
time of their ripening; therefore the feeds which 
are imported from the continent, are always preferred 
to thofe of our own growth. 

But as the confumption of thefe feeds is very great in 
England, there are fome perfons who are inclinable 
to make frcfli trials to cultivate the plants here, and. 
as I have many years cultivated this in fmall quanti- 
ties, and have made trials by fowing the feeds at dif- 
ferent feafons, and after various manners, by which I 
have acquired a knowledge of its culture, I (hall here 
give fuch directions for the management of this plant, 
as from experience has been found to fucceed belt. 
The ground in which this plant thrives belt, is a light 
hazel loam, not enriched with dung this fhould be 
made clean from the roots of weeds, and well ploughed 
twice, and harrowed fine before the feeds are fown. The 
beft time to fow the feeds is the latter end of September 
or beginning of Auguftj thefe lhould befown in (hallow 
drills like Peas. The rows mould be two feet afunder, 
and the feeds muft be fcattered one inch diftant from 
each other in the drills ; for if the plants are too clofe 
together in the fpring, they may be cafily thinned 
with the hoe when the ground is cleaned. If the feeds 
are fown at the before- mentioned time, the plants will 
appear in three weeks or a month after ; and if the 
weeds appear at the fame time, the ground mould be 
hoed over as foon as poflible in dry weather, to deftroy 
the weeds ; and when the plants are grown an inch 
high, the earth fliould be drawn up to their ftenis in 
the fame manner as is practifed for Peas. This will 
fecure their. (terns from being injured by fharp cut- 
ting winds ; and if a ridge of earth is drawn up on 
the north or eaft fide of each row, it will protect the 
plants from the pinching winds which blow from both 
thofe quarters •, for although this plant will not be in 
any danger from the froftin the ordinary winters, yet 
in very fevere frofts they are fometimes killed ; but 
as this plant will live in any fituation, where Peas 
Hand through the winter, there will be no greater ha- 
zard of the one crop than the other. 
In the fpring of the year the ground muft be hoed 
again in dry weather to kill the weeds, and the plants 
fhould be again earthed up in the like manner as Peas, 
with whole culture this plant will thrive ; but there 
mud be great care taken to keep the ground as clean 
from weeds as pofiible, for if they are permitted to 
grow, they will foon advance above the plants, and 
greatly weaken them ; and when their pods begin to 
form, they cannot be too much expofed to the fun 
and air, whereby they will be lefs liable to fuffer from 
moilture. 

"When the feeds are fown in autumn, the plants will 
grow much ttronger, and have many more fide 
branches than thofe which come up in the fpring, fo 
will produce a much greater crop of feeds, and thefe 
will produce their flowers five or fix weeks earlier, fo 
will have a better feafon to ripen \ but in order to 
have them better ripened, the top of the plants lhould 
be cut oflP with garden ftiears about the middle of 
June, by which time the pods will be formed on the 
lower part of the (talks, which will be greatly for- 
warded by topping of the (talks in the fame way as is 
commonly practifed for garden Beans ; for where the 
plants are fufFered to extend in length, the lower pods 
often mifcarry, or are lefs nourimed, and thofe on the 
top of the (talks are late before they ripen ; fo where 
the topping of the plants is omitted, the pods at bot- 
tom will open and caft out their feeds, before thofe 
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above will be ripe ; therefore to preferve the firft and 
cut off the other, will be found the belt method 5 for 
by fo doing* the pods will ripen equally, and much 
earlier in the feafon. 

If the fummer proves warm, the feeds will ripen in 
Auguit, and the plants lhould then be cut off, and laid 
to dry for five or fix days, in which time they, lhould 
be turned two or three times, that the pods may dry 
equally •, then the feeds may be either threlhed out in 
the field, or the haulm may be houfed in a barn, to be 
threihed at a more convenient time. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Crete. The (talks 
of this are (lender, and rife a foot high, fending out 
feveral (lender branches, which are garnifhed with tri- 
foliate leaves whofe lobes are wedge-lhape'd, and 
fawed at their ends, where they are indented ; thefe 
ftand upon (lender foot-ftalks. The flowers are pro- 
duced in clufters from the fides of the branches upon 
fhort foot-ftalks, which (land erect, being armed with 
(hprt fpincs ; the flowers are fmall, of a pale colour, 
and are fucceeded by narrow pods ftand ing parallel 
and erect. This is an annual plant which flowers in 
July the feeds ripen the end of Auguit, and the 
plants decay foon after. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; 
this is alfo an annual plant, whofe roots decay foon after 
the feeds are ripe. The (talks trail upon the ground, 
and extend a foot and a half in length, fending out 
(everal fide branches ; thefe are garnifhed with fmall 
trifoliate leaves, whofe lobes are wedge-(haped and 
fawed at their points. The flowers are produced in 
clufters at the wings of the (talk ♦, they are fmall, of 
a pale yellow colour, and fit very clofe to the (talks •» 
thefe are fucceeded by (hort hooked pods, which fit 
clofe to the (talks in clufters, fpreading out every 
way. It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Siberia. The root 
of this is biennial ; the (talks trail upon the ground, 
and extend a foot in length, fending out many fide 
branches •, thefe are garnifhed with trifoliate leaves, 
having roundilh lobes, which are fawed on their 
edges. The flowers come out. from the wings of the 
(talks upon foot-ftalks, growing in clufters ; they are 
fmall, of a yellowilh white colour, and arc fucceeded 
by oval comprefTed pods, containing two feeds in 
each. It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in> 
September. 

The fifth fort alfo grows naturally in Siberia ; this is 
alfo a biennial plant, whofe roots decay foon after the; 
feeds are ripe. The (talks of this arc very (lender, 
and trail upon the ground ; they extend a foot and a 
half in length, and divide into feveral branches. The 
leaves arc trifoliate 5 the lobes are wedgc-fhaped, in- 
dented at the point, and fawed ; they are narrower 
than cither of the former. The flowers are produced 
in clutters upon (lender foot-ftalks, which fpring 
from the wings of the (talk - 9 they are fmall, and or 
a bright yellow colour thefe are fucceeded by narrow, 
erect pods, which contain three or four fmall feeds. 
This flowers and perfects its feeds about the fame time 
as the former. The feeds of both thefe plants were 
fent me by thelate'Dr. Amman, Profeflbr of Botany 
at Petcrfburgh. 

Thefe plants are frequently cultivated-in gardens for 
the fake of variety, but I do not know any ufe is 
made of either of the forts except the firft. The 
feeds of thefe lhould be fown in the places where the 
plants are defigned to ftand, for they will not bear 
tranfplanting. If they are fown in autumn, in the 
fame way as is before directed for the firft fort, the 
plants will come earlier to flower, and good feeds may 
be obtained with more certainty than from the fpring 
plants. All the culture thefe require is to thin them 
where they ftand too clofe, and keep them clean from 
weeds. A few plants of each fort in a garden will 
be fuflicient, as they have no great beauty. 
The feeds of the firft fort are very rarely ufed for in- 
ternal medicines,, but are much ufed in fomentations, 
bathings, and cataplafms, and alfo in emollient glyf- 
ters, being ripening, diflblving, and anodyne, and 
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good for all kinds of tumours and fwellings, to which 
purpofe the farina or powder is very effectual. Far- 
riers and grooms make much ufe of it in drinks tor 
horfes ; but thefe feeds are too hard to be pounded 
in a mortar, fo they lhould be ground in a mill. 
TRILLIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 412. Solanum. C. 
B. i J . American Herb Paris. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a three-leaved fpreading empahment which 
is permanent, and three oval petals which are very little 
larger than the empalement ; it has fix awl-fljaped fta- 
rnina which are Jhorter than the petals, ereel, and ter- 
minated by oblong fummits ivhich are the length of the fta- 
mina, and a roundijh germen with three Jlender ftyles 
which are recurved, crowned by f ingle ftigmas. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a roundi/h berry with three cells, 
filled with roundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection of 
Linnaius's fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have fix ftamina and three ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Trillium {Cermtum) flore pedunculato cernuo. Lin. 
S p . P I a n r . 3^9. '•Trillium with a nodding flower growing 
upon a foot-ftalk, Solanum Triphyllum, flore hexape- 
talo carneo. Catefb. Car. vol. 1. p. 45. Three-leaved 
Nightjhadc, with a flejh- coloured flower having ftx petals. 

2. Trillium (Ereclum) flore pedunculato erecto. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 340. Trillium with a flower growing erecJ 
upon a foot-ftalk. Solanum triphyllum Canadenfe. Cor- 
nut. 166. Three- leaved Canada Nightjhadc. 

3. Trillium {Seffile) More feflili erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
3 40. Trillium with an creel flo wer having no foot-ftalk. 
Solanum triphyllum flore hexapetalo tribus petalis 
purpureis, ceteris viridibus reflexis. Catefb. Car. 1. 
p. 50. Three-leaved American Night/hade with a flower 
of fix petals, three of which are purple-colouredy and the 
other green and reflexed. 

TJiefe plants grow naturally in the woods in many 
parts of North America the firft was fent me from 
..Philadelphia by Dr. Benfel, who found it growing in 
plenty there. The root of this plant is tuberous, 
fending out many fibres ; the (talk is fingle, naked, 
and .riles five or fix inches high, with three oval leaves 
placed at the top upon fliort foot-ftalks, which fpread 
out in a triangle ; thefe are two inches long, and an I 
inch and a . half broad, fmooth, and of a deep green 
. colour. From the center of the foot-ftalks of the 
three leaves comes out one flower upon a fhort foot- 
ftalk, which nods, downward ; this has a three-leaved 
green empalement which fpreads open, and within 
are three petals about the fize of the empalement ; 
they are of a whitifh green on their outfide, and pur- 
ple within, having fix ftamina in the center, furround- 
ing the ftyle, which have oblong fummits. The 
flowers of this appear in April, and are fucceeded by 
roundifh fucculenr berries, having three' cells filled 
with round ifh feeds, which ripen in June. I 
The fecond fort has a taller ftalk than the firft. The 
three leaves are placed at a diftance from the flower, 
which ftands upon a long foot-ftalk, and is erect j the 

petals of the flower are larger, and end with ftiarpcr I 
points. I 

The third fort grows in fhady thickets in Carolina. 
The ftalk of this is purple ; the three leaves grow at 
the top like the firft, but they are much longer, and 
end in acute points the petals of the flowers are long, 
narrow, and ftand erect. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which fhould 
be fown upon a fhady border foon after they are ripe, 
and then the young plants will come up the next 
Jpi ing •, but if the feeds are fown in the fpring, they 
will remain in the ground a year. When the plants 
come up they muft be kept clean from weeds, and 
in autumn, after their leaves decay, the roots may 
be tranfplanted to a moift fhady place, where they are 
to remain. 

T1UOSTEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 211. Triofteof- 
permum. Dillen. Hort. Elth. Dr. Tinkar's Weed, or 
folic Ipccacuana. 
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The Characters arc, 
The flo wer has a permanent empalement of one leaf eta 
into five fegment which ere the length of the petal-, end 
a tubulcus flower of one petal, with a Jhort brim cut into 
five parts which ft and erccl and five Jlender ftamina the 
length of the tube, terminated by oblong fummits y with a 
roundijh germen fupporting a cylindrical ftyle, crowned by 
a thick ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an aval 
berry with three cells 9 each including one hard, three-cor- 
nered, obi ufe feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linna:us's fifth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Triosteum {Perfoliatum) fioribus verticillatis feffi- 
libus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 176. Triofteum with flowers 
growing in whorls, and fitting clofe to the ftalks. Tri- 
ofteofpermum latiore folio, flore rutilo. Hort. Elth. 
Broad- leaved Trioftcofpermur.i with a reddijh flower, com- 
monly called Dr. Tinker's Weed, or falfe Ipecacuana. 

2. Triosteum (Ajtgttfti folium) floribus oppo/itis pedun- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 175. Triofteum with flcwas 
growing oppofite, having fot-ftalks. Periclymenum 
herbaceum rectum Virginianum. Pluk. Aim. 287. 
Upright, herbaceous, Virginian Honey fuck le. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the woods in mod. 
parts of North America ; this has a root compofed of 
thick fiefhy fibres, which are contored and rough, 
from which fpring feveral ftrong- herbaceous ftalks, 
rifing a foot and a half high, garnifhed at each joint 
by two oblong broad leaves embracing the Italic. 
From the bofoms of thefe come out the flowers in 
whorls, fitting very clofe to the ftalks ; thefe have em- 
palements which are cut into five fegments. The 
flowers are final 1, tubulous, and cut nightly at the 
brim into five obtufe fegments ; they arc of a dark 
red colour, inclining to purple; thefe appear the be- 
ginning of June, and are fucceeded by round ifli ber- 
ries, which turn yellow when ripe , they have three 
cells,' in each of which is contained one hard feed. 

The root is perennial, but the ftalks decay every 
autumn. 

The fecond fort differs from the firft in its leaves be- 
ing longer and narrower. The flowers ftand fingle 
upon fhort foot-ftalks, and there are but two at each 
joint, whereas the other has many growing in whorls 
round the ftalks 5 but the roots of both are indiffe- 
rently ufed in America by the title of Dr. Tinkar's 
Weed. 

Both thefe plants are natives of New England, Vir- 
ginia, and fome other northern parts of America, 
where their roots have been frequently ufed as an 
emetic, and are commonly called Ipecacuana. One 
of the firft perfons who brought their roots into ufe 
was Dr. Tinkar, from whence many of the inhabitants 
have called them by the name of Dr. Tinkar's Weed. 
The leaves of the firft fort greatly refemble thofe of 
the true Ipecacuana, but the roots are of a different 
form ; but fo far as I can judge by the imperfect 
fruit of a fpecimen in my collection of the true Ipe- 
cacuana, as alfo by the figure and defcription given 
by Pifo in his Hiftory of Brafil, it feems to belong to 
this genus. 

The firft fort grows on low marfhy grounds, near Bof- 
ton in New England, very plentifully, where the roots 
are taken up every year, and are continued in ufe 
amongft the inhabitants of Bofton. 
This plant is preferved in feveral curious gardens in 
England, and is hardy enough to thrive in the open 
air, but it fhould be planted on a moift light foil v 
for if it is on dry ground, there muft be care taken to 
water the plants conftantly in dry weather, otherwife 
they will not thrive. It may be propagated by feeds, 
which mould be fown on a border of light earth, where 
the morning fun only comes on it i but if the feeds 
are fown in the fpring, they will remain in the ground 
a whole year before the plants will come up, fo that 
during this time the border muft be conftantly kept 
dear from weeds ; and the following fpring, when 
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the plants appear, they fhould be duly watered in dry 
weather, which will greatly promote their growth ; 
but if the feeds are fown in autumn, the plants 
will come up the following fpring. They mutt 
be conftantly kept clean from weeds, which, if per- 
mitted to grow amongft them, will foon overbear 
the plants while they are young, and either quite de- 
ftroy them, orfo much weaken them, that they will 
not recover in a long time. 

The plants may remain in this feed-border until the 
Michaelmas following, when they mould be carefully 
taken up, and tranfplanted where they are defigned 
to remain. Some of them fliould be planted in pots, 
that they may be flickered in winter while young, left 
thole which are in the full ground fliould be deftroyed 
by fevere froft. 

This plant may be alfo propagated by parting of the 
roots. The beft feafon for this work is in the fpring, 
juft before the plants begin to flioot, which is com- 
monly about the middle or latter end of March ; but 
in doing of this, the roots mull not be parted too 
fmall, for that will prevent their flowering ftrong. 
Thefe plants perfect their feeds in this country every 
year, which, if fown in autumn as foon as they are 
ripe, the plants will come up the following fpring, by 
which means a whole year will be faved. The feed- 
ling plants will not flower until the third year, and 
then they are feldom foftrong as the older plants. 

TRIPETALOUS FLOWERS are fuch as 
confift of three leaves, which are called petals, to dif- 
tinguifh them from the leaves of plants. 

TRI FOLIUM. Sec Aster. 

TR1TTCUM. Tourn. Infir. R. H. 512. tab. 292, 
293. Lin. Gen. PI. 99. Wheat j in French, froment. 

The Characters are, 
It has an oval chaffy empalement with two valves, which 
inclofe two or three flowers. The petals have a double 
valve as large as the empalement the outer valve is bellied 
aur acute-pointed, the inner is plain. The flowers have 
three hair-like Jlamina terminated by oblong forked fummits, 
und a top-/haped germ en fupporting two hairy r (flexed 
flyles, crowned by feathery fligmas. The gcrmen af tcr- 
ward becomes an oval oblong feed, obttife at both ends, con- 
vex on one fide* and channelled on the other, wrapped up 
in the petal of the flower. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnajus's third clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have three ftamina and two flyles. 

The Species are, 
Triticum (Hybernum) calycibus quadri Moris ventri- 
cofis la^vibus, imbricatis fubmutilis. Hort. Upfal. 2 1. 
Wheat with beards, having fmooth, bellied, imbricated 
hufks, with four flowers. Triticum hybernum arifkis 
carens. C. B. P. 21. Winter Wheat without awns, or 
common Wheat. 

ft 

TRrncu^f (sEflivum) calycibus quadrifloris ventrico- 
fis glabris imbricatis ariftatis. Hort. Upfal. 21. Beard- 
ed Wheat with fmooth imbricated bellies, and f our flowers 
in each chaff. Triticum a^ftivum. C. B. P. 2 1. Summer 
or Spring Wheat. 

Triticum (Turgidum) calycibus quadrifloris ventri- 
cofis villous imbricatis fubariftatis. Hort. Upfal. 21. 
Wheat with hairy , bellied* imbricated, obtufe hujks, con- 
taining f 7ur flowers. T riticu m fpica v i 11 ol a q u ad rat a, 
brevlore & turgid iore. Mor. Hill. 3. p. 1 76. Wheat 
with four-cornered, fhort, hairy >, turgid fpikes, commonly 
called gray Pollard* or Duckbill Wheat. 
Triticum (Quadratum) glumis ventricofis villofis im- 
bricatis fpicis oblongis pyramidatis. Wheat with hahy, 
bellied, imbricated hufks, and oblong pyramidal fpikes. 
Triticum fpica villoia quad rata longiore, ariftis mu- 
ni turn. Mor. Hill:. 3. p. 176. Wheat with longer* four- 
rowed, hairy fpikes armed with beards, commonly called 
Cone Wheat. 

Triticum (Polcnicum) calycibus bifloris midis, flof- 
culis longiflime ariftatis, racheos dentibus barbatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 127. Wheat with two flowers in each 
cup, which are long, naked, and bearded.* Triticum 
Polonicum. Pluk. Phyt. 231. f. 6. Polonian Wheat. 
There are fome other varieties of Wheat, which the 
farmers in different parts of England diftinguifti by 
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different titles, but they are only feminal variations^ 
which have rifen from culture. Some of thefe differ 
in the colour of their chaff, and others in the form 
of their fpikes but as they are fubject to vary, we 
fliali not enumerate them as different fpecies. Thefe 
are, The red Wheat without awns, the red-eared 
bearded Wheat, many-eared Wheat, and naked Bar- 
ley; The five forts above enumerated I have fown 
feveral years, and have always found them conftant 
without variation. 

Where Wheat grows naturally is very hard to deter- 
mine at prefent-, but' it is generally fuppofed that 
Africa is the country, becaufe in the earlieft accounts 
we have of it, there is mention of its being tranf- 
ported from thence to other countries, and Sicily 
was the firft country in Kurope where this grain was 
cultivated ; but although the country of its natural 
growth is in a very warm climate, it is found to bear 
the inclemency of our rough climate very well ; and 
in more northern countries, where the fu miners are 
long enough to ripen the grain, it is found to fucceed. 
The firft fort is the common Wheat which is fown 
in moft parts of England, and is fo well known as 
to need no defcription. The fpikes or cars of this are 
long ; the grains are ranged in four rows, and lie over 
each other like thefcales of fifti ; the chaff is fmooth, 
bellied, and is not terminated by awns or beards. 
The fecond fort is called Summer or Spring W T heat; 
this will ripen much earlier than the other, fo has 
often been fown in the fpring of the year, at the fame 
time with Oats ; but if the feafon proves wet, it is 
very fubje£t ro grow tall, and have very thin grains, 
which has difcouraged people from fowing it at that 
feafon-, ib that, unlefs from the feverity of the winter, 
or fome other accident, the winter Corn is injured, 
the practice of lowing Wheat in the fpring is rarely 
ufed. 

The third fort is called in fome places Gray Wheat, 
in others Duckbill Wheat and gray Pollard, but in 
Suflcx it is generally known by the title of Fullers 
Wheat ; this fort grows very tall, and if it is fown too 
thick, is very apt to lodge witli rain and wind, for 
the ears arc large and heavy ; they nod on one fide as 
the grain increafes in weight. The awns are long, 
the chaff hairy, which detains the moiflure, all which 
help to lodge it, for which reafon many people do 
not chufe to cultivate this fort ; but where the roots 
arc at a proper diftancc from each other, they will put 
out many llalks from each, and the flalks will be 
ftrongcr, and fupport themfclves better, and the grain 
produces more Hour in proportion than any of the 
other forts. The awns of this fort always drop off 
when the grain is full grown. 

The fourth fort is more cultivated in Oxfordfhirc and 
Berkfhire than in any other part of England. The ears 
of this iorc are formed like a cone, ending with a flen- 
der point, from whence it had the title of Cone Wheat. 
Of this there are the white and red, which I believe 
are only varieties, for I have generally fecn them 
mixed in the field. The awns of this arc long and 
rough, fo the farmers fay it guards the grain from 
birds, which has been a recommendation to fow it, 
efpecially near inclofures, where there is a flicker for 
birds. Mr, Toll prefers this fort for fowing in drills, 
but I have feen the third fort anfwer much better in 
the horfe-hoeing hufbandry. 

The Polonian Wheat grows tall, the ears arc long and 
heavy, fo that where it is fown too thick, it is very 
fubjecl: to be lodged ; therefore the farmers little re- 
gard it > but it produces much flour, and therefore 
worthy of cultivation. 

The feafon for fowing of Wheat is autumn, and al- 
ways when the ground is moift. In the downs of 
Hampfhire, Wiltlhire, and Dorfetfhire, the farmers 
begin fowing of their Wheat in Auguft, if there hap- 
pens rain ; ib that when they arc in their harveft, if 
the weather ftops them, they employ their people in 
fowing, for if the Corn is not forward in autumn, fo 
as to cover the ground before winter* it feldom fuc- 
ceeds well on thofe dry lands, efpecially if the fpring 
mould prove dry ; but in the low ftrong lands, if they 
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get their Wheat into the ground by the middle of No- < 
vember, the farmers think they are in good feafon ; J 
but fome times it fo happens, from the badnefs of the J 
feafon, that in many places the Wheat is not fown till 
Chriftmas or after, but this late- fown Wheat is fub- 
ject to run too much to ftraw, efpecially if the fpring 
fhould prove moift. 

The ufual allowance of feed Wheat to one acre of land 
is three bufhels, but from repeated experiments, it has 
been found, that lefs than half that quantity is more 
than furficient ; therefore, if the farmers have regard 
to their own intereft, they fhould fave this expenceof 
feed, which amounts to a confiderable article in large 
farms, efpecially when it is to be purchafed, which 
molt of the fkilful farmers do, at Icalt every other 
year, by way of change ; for they find that the feeds 
continued long upon the fame land will not iucceed 
fo well, as when they procure a change of feeds from 
a diftant country. And the fame is praclifed by the 
hulbandmen of the Low-Countries, who commonly 
procure frefh feeds from Sicily every fecond or third 
year •, which they find Iucceed better with them, than 
the feeds of their own country. In the choice of the 
feeds, particular regard fhould be had to the land 
upon which it grew, for if it is light land, the Wheat 
which grew upon ftrong land is the beft, and fo vice 
verfa. 

There have been fome perfons in England curious 
enough to procure their feed Wheat from Sicily, which 
has fueceeded very well, but the grain of this has 
proved too hard for our Englifli mills to grind, which 
has occafioned their neglecting to procure their feeds 
from thence ; nor do I think there can be much ad- 
vantage in procuring the feeds from abroad, fince 
the lands of England are fo various, as to afford as 
much change of feeds as will be necefTary. And the 
lefs we purchafe from abroad, the greater will be the 
faving to the public; fo that it fliould be the bufinefs 
of fkilful farmers to want as few feeds as poflible, 
fince, by exchange with each other, they may fo con- 
trive, as not to part with ready money for any feeds. 
The land which is ufually allotted for Wheat, is laid 
fallow the fummer before the Corn is fown ; during 
which time it is ploughed two or three times, to bring 
it into a tilth ; and the oftener and better the ground 
is ploughed, and the more it is laboured with liar- 
rows between each ploughing to break and divide the 
clods, the belter will be the crop, and the fewer 
weeds will be produced. But in this article moft of 
the farmers are deficient, for after they have given 
their lands one ploughing, they frequently leave it 
to produce weeds, which fbmetimes are permitted to 
Hand until they ihed their feeds, whereby the ground 
will be plentifully (locked with weeds ; and as an 
excufe for this, rhey fay that thefe weeds will fupply 
their (heep with fome feed, and the dung of the fheep 
will mend their land but this is a very bad piece of 
hufbandry, for the weeds will draw from the land 
more than the dung of the (heep will fupply, fo that 
it is undoubtedly the beft method to keep the ground 
as clean from weeds as poflible, and to ftir it often 
to feparatc and break the clods, and render the land 
fine ; and where the land can enjoy a winter's fallow, 
it will be of much greater ferviceto it than the fum- 
mer ; and by thus labouring of the land, it will be 
of equal fervice to it as a dreffing of dung. There- 
fore if the farmers could be prevailed on to alter, their 
method of huibandry, they would find their advan- 
tage in it; for the expencc of drefling in fome coun- 
ties is lb great, as to take away the whole profit of 
the crop. 

There is alfo a very abfurd method in common prac- 
tice with the farmers, which is the carrying out of their 
dreflin^, and fpreading it on the land in the fummer, 
where Tt lies expofed till the fun has dried out all the 
goodnefs of it, before it is ploughed into the ground, 
io that the dreffing is of little value; therefore the 
dung fliould never be laid on the land fader than it 
can be ploughed in, for one load of dung fo managed, 
is better than three in their ufual method. ! 
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As Wheat remains a longer time upon the ground 
than moil other forts of Corn, it requires a greater 
frock of nourifhment to lengthen and fill the ears: 
therefore, if the dreffing is exhauftcd-in winter, the 
Com will have but fhort ears, and thole but lean, nor 
will the grain alFord much flour ; fo that it frequently 
happens, that a light drefling of foot in the fprin<r, 
at the time the Wheat is beginning to ftalk, proves of 
greater fervice to the crop, than a drefling of dun«r 
laid on the land before it is ploughed, efpecially if the 
dung is not very good. Deep ploughing (where the 
ftaplc of the ground is deep enough to admit of it) 
will alfo be of great fervice to the Corn, for the 
fmall fibres of the roots, which are the mouths that 
fupply the nourifhment, extend themfelves very deep 
into the ground. I have traced x many of them up- 
ward of three feet, and believe they fpread much 
farther where the ground is light ; therefore it is of 
great advantage to the crop to have the ground llirred 
and loofened to a proper depth, for by fo doing the 
roots will find a fupply of pafture for the nourifhment 
and augmentation of the cars, at the time they are 
forming, when it is moft required ; for if the ground 
is ploughed fhallow, the roots will have extended 
themfelves to that depth by the fpring, fo that when 
the nourifhment is wanted to fupply the ftalks, the 
roots are ftintcd by the hardnefs of the foil, which 
they cannot penetrate ; when this is the cafe, the co- 
lour of the blade is frequently feen to change in 
April, and feldom recovers its verdure again-, and 
when this happens, the flalks are always weakened in 
proportion to the decay of the blade ; for it is well 
known from long experience, that the leaves or blade 
of Corn, are necefTary to draw in nourifhment from 
the air and dews, for the increafc of the ftalk and car ; 
but in order to afcertain this, I have made trial of ir, 
by cutting off the leaves of fome roots of Wheat al~. 
ternatcly, early in the fpring, and have conflantly 
found the llalks upon thole roots much fmaller, the 
t cars fliorter, and the grain thinner than thofe of the 
intermediate roots, whole blades were not cut. This 
ihews theabfurdity of that practice of feeding (heep 

upon Corn in the winter and fpring. I have frequent- 
ly feen in fome gardens, plants divefteel of their low- 
er leaves, which . ignorant perfons have fuppofed to 
draw away the nourifhment from the head ; but where- 
ever this has been pracYifed, I have always feen the 
plants have been greatly weakened by it ; fo that until 
thofc leaves decay naturally, the/ fliould never be 

taken oft". 

Of late years, many compofts have been advertifed 
for the fteeping of the feeds of Corn, in order to im- 
prove their growth, fome of which have been fold at 
a dear rate ; but as fo great fuccefs was allured by the 
inventors to thofe who fliould make ufe of them, 
there were numbers of perfons who made the trial ; 
but fo far as 1 have been able to get information of 
their experiments, they did not Iucceed fo well as to 
encourage the ufe of thefe compofitions ; and from 
feveral trials which I made myfelf with great care, I 
always found, that the Wheat which had been fleeped 
in thefe compofitions came up fooner, and grew much 
ranker in the winter, than that which had not been 
fleeped ; but in the fpring the un fleeped Wheat had a 
greater number of ftalks to each plant, and the ears 
were better fed than thofe which had been fteeped ; 
therefore thefe forts of compofts have been found of 
no real ufe to the crop. 

My experiments were made in the following manner. 
The Wheat was fown in drills, on the fame fpot of 
ground ; the feeds which had been fteeped were fown 
in alternate rows, and the intermediate rows were 
fown with un fteeped Corn. The rows were a foot 
and a half afunder, and the grains were all taken out 
of one meafure, and fown as equally as poflible : the 
fleeped Corn appeared above ground three days be- 
fore the other, and continued to grow fafter than the 
unftceped Corn during the winter, but in the fpring 
' tlie blade of the fteeped Corn changed its colour,.and 
their poin:s became of a brown colour, when I gave a 
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light dreffing to one of the rows, which foon recover- 
ed its verdure, and caufed it to be the ftrongeft row 
of the whole but the others which had not this dreff- 
ing, produced weaker (talks and ears than that which 
was not fteeped. 

I have before obferved, that in general the farmers 
fow more than double the quantity of Corn on their 
lands than is neceffary ; therefore there is a great 
wafte of grain, which in fcarce years amounts to a 
confiderable fum in large farms, and to a whole coun- 
try, it is an object worthy the attention of the pub- 
lic : but I fear whatever may be faid to prevent this, 
will have but little weight with the practitioners of 
agriculture, who are fo fond of old cuftoms, as rare- 
ly to be prevailed upon to alter them, though they 
are extremely abfurd. But if thefe people could be 
prevailed on to make the trial with care, they muft 
be foon convinced of their error ; for if they would, 
but examine a field of Corn fown in the common way, 
they will find but few roots which have more than 
two or three ftalks, nnlels by chance, where there 
may be fome few roots which have roacn to fpread, 
upon which there may be fix, eight, or ten italics, 
and frequently many more ; but in a field of Wheat 
which had not a greater allowance than one bufliel 
of Corn to an acre, fo that the roots had room to 
fpread, I have obferved the roots produced from 
fix to twelve, or fourteen ftalks, which were ilrong, 
and had long well nouriflied ears, and the produce 
was much greater than in any of thole fields in the 
neighbourhood, which were fown with the common 
allowance. And if the land is good, and the roots 
ftand at a proper di fiance from each other, there will 
be few roots which will not produce as many ftalks as 
I have here mentioned, and the ears will be better 
nourifhed. 

But if the land is not covered with the blades of 
Corn by the fpring, the farmers think they (hall have 
no crop whereas, if they would have patience to 
wait till the roots put' out their ftems, they would 
foon be convinced of the contrary ; efpecially if they 
could be prevailed on to draw a weighty roller over 
the Wheat in March, which will caufe it to fpread ; 
and by fettling of the loofe ground to the roots, the 
drying winds in the fpring would be prevented from 
penetrating to their fibres, fo that the roots will pro- 
duce the more ftalks ; but before this operation, it 
will be proper to have the Corn cleaned from weeds, 
if thefe are permitted to grow, they will draw away I 
much nourishment from the Corn •, and if, at this fea- 
fon, the land is made clean from weeds, the Corn 
will foon after fpread and cover the ground, whereby 
the growth of weeds will be greatly leffened. 
There is not any part of hufbandry which requires the • 
farmer's attention more, than that of keeping his I 
land clean from weeds ; and yet there are few who 
trouble themfelves about it, or who underftand the 
proper method of doing it ; few of them know thofe 
weeds which arc annual, fo as to diftinguifti them 
from thofe which are perennial ; and without this I 
knowledge, it will be much more difficult for a per- 
ion to clean his land, let his induftry be ever fo great, I 
for annual weeds may be foon deftroyed if taken in I 
time ; whereas, if they are neglected, their feeds will I 
foon ripen and fcatter ; after which it will require 
three times the labour and expence to get rid of them, I 
as would have been fufficient at the beginning, and I 
then the crop would have had no bad neighbours to [ 
rob it of its nourifhment. The common method now I 
practifed is a very abfurd one, for the weeds are left I 
to grow till the Wheat is beginning to ear, and the 
weeds are in flower ; fo the ground being covered by 
the Corn, all the low weeds are hid, and thefe are J 
left- to ripen and fcatter their feeds ; the tall weeds [ 
only are taken out, and if the people employed are I 
not careful, many of thefe will efcape them, as they 
will be fo intermixed with the ftalks of Wheat as I 
not to appear, unlefs diligently (ought after. By 
this method the weeds of tall growth are permitted I 
to ftand, and rob the Corn of its nourifiimcnt, dur- 
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ing the principal time of its growth, and the humble 
weeds are never deftroyed j and by going amongft 
the ftalks when they are tall, great numbers of them 
are broken and trod under the work-people's feet j 
yet however obvious this is to every farmer, none 
of them have thought of altering this practice. I 
would therefore recommend a method which is now 
in common practice amongft the kitchen gardeners, 
which has been found of great benefit to their crops, 
and has alio been a great faving to them in the 'ex- 
pence of weeding ; and this is making ufe of hoes for 
cleaning the Wheat early in the fpring, before the 
ground is covered with blades of Corn. With this 
inftrument, all the low as well as the tall weeds will 
be cut up, and if it is performed in dry weather, the 
weeds being then fmall will foon die. Where the 
ground happens to be very full of weeds, it may be 
neceffary to go over it a fecond time, at about a fort- 
night after the firft, to cut up any weeds which may 
have before efcaped. By laying the ground clean at 
this time, the Corn will not be robbed of its nourifh- 
ment; and there will not be time for the weeds to 
grow fo as to prejudice it much after, for the ground 
will be fo much (haded by the Corn, as to keep down 
the weeds, fo that they cannot have time to ripen their 
feeds before harveft. 

If, at the time of this operation, the roots of Corn 
are cut up where they are too dole, it will be found 
of great fervice to the other j but this, I fear, few of 
the old farmers will ever agree with me in •, tho' what 
I mention is not from theory but experiments, which 
have been repeated with great care •, and where it was 
practifed the produce of twenty rods of ground, was 
much greater both in weight and meafure, than the 
fame quantity of ground in the belt part of the field 
where this was not practifed, and the ftalks ftood up- 
right, when a great part of the Corn in the fame field 
was lodged. 

I have often obferved in thofe fields where foot-paths 
are made through Corn-fields, that by the fide of thofe 
paths where the Corn is thin, and has been trodden 
down in the winter and fpring, that the ftalks have 
ftood erect, when moft of the Corn in the fame field 
has been laid flat on the ground 5 which was owing to 
the ftalks being fo much ftronger from their having 
more room, the other having been drawn up tall and 
(lender by being fo clofe together. There is alio ano- 
ther great advantage in keeping Corn clean from 
weeds, and giving it room to fpread, which is, that 
the Corn is not fo liable to take the fmut as when it 
is full of weeds, and the roots too much crowded, as 
I have frequently obferved ; fo that cleannefs and free 
air, is as effential to the well doing and growth of ve- 
getables as animals and the changing of the feed 
annually is alio as neceffary, as the change of air is to 
all forts of animals; for where this has been care- 
fully practifed, there has rarely happened any fmutty 
Corn in the field. 

Brining of the feed Wheat is what the farmers gene- 
rally practife to prevent the fmut, which in moft 
years anfwers very well ; but there is nothing which 
contributes more to this, than keeping the plants in 
good health, which is better effected by the method 
before propofed ; for by ftirring of the ground with 
the hoc between the roots of Corn in the fpring, they 
will be better fupplied with nourifhment; for in ftrong 
lands, where the water may have lain in the winter, 
the furface of the ground will bind fo hard on the 
firft dry weather as to (tint the Corn, and frequently 
caufe it to change colour. When this happens, the 
roots leldom put out many ftalks, and thofe which are 
put out, are weak ; but where the furface of the 
ground can be ftirred to loofen the parts, the Corn 
will foon recover its colour and ftrength, and cover 
the land with {hoots. 

What has been here directed, muft be underftood to 
relate to Wheat fown in broad-caft, which is the ufual 
method practifed by farmers in every part of Eng- 
land ; for the horfe- hoeing hufbandry which was prac- 
tifed by Mr. Tull, has been almoft univerfally rejected 
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by the farmers in every county, it being lb oppofite 
to their accuftomed practice, that they cannot be pre- 
vailed upon to make trial of it ; and indeed, by the 
abfurdity of the author in a few particulars, he has 
difcouragcd many from engaging in it, who would 
have practifed it ; but upon finding Mr. Tull pofi- 
tively aflerting, that the fame land would nourifh the 
fame fpecies of plants without changing the crops for 
ever, and this without manure, which being contrary 
to all experience, led them to believe his other prin- 
ciples had no better foundation. And he practifed this 
method of fowing the fame fpecies upon the fame 
ground, till his crops failed, and were much worfe 
than thofe of his neighbours who continued their old 
method of hufbandry, and hereby his horfe-hoeing huf- 
bandry was ridiculed by them, and laid afide by gen- 
tlemen v/ho were engaging in it. But notwithstanding 
thefe and fome other particulars which have been ad- 
vanced by Mr. Tull, yet it is much to be wifhed that 
this new hufbandry might be univerfally practifed ; 
for fome few perfons who have made fufEcient trial of 
it, have found their crops anfwer much better than 
in the common or old method of hufbandry ; and 
the French, who have learned it from Mr. Tull's 
book, are engaging in the practice of it with greater 
ardour than thofe of our own country : and although 
they had not the proper inftrumcnts of agriculture 
for the performance, and met with as ftrong oppofi- 
tion from the perfons employed to execute the bufi- 
nefs as in England, yet the gentlemen feem deter- 
mined to perfill in the practice of it, though as yet 
few of their experiments have had the fuccefs they 
hoped for ; partly from the aukwardnefs of their la- 
bourers, and partly from their averfenefs to practife 
this hufbandry, and alio from their being made in 
land not well conditioned, but yet their produce has 
been equal to that of the old hufbandry ; and they fay, 
that if the produce of the land in the new method of 
hufbandry docs not exceed that in the old way, yet 
by faving feven parts from eight of the feed Corn, it 
is a great affair to a whole country, efpecially in times 
of fcarcity. 

As Mr. Tull has given a full directions for the prac- 
tice of this hulbandry, I fliall refer the reader to his 
book for inftruction, and fhall only mention two or 
three late experiments .which have been made in his 
method, whereby the utility of it will more fully 

appear. 

The firft was in a field of Wheat, which was fown 
partly in broad-call in the common method, and partly 
according to TulFs method the fpots thus fown were 
not regular in lands, but interfperfed indifferently in 
many directions. Thofe parts of the field in Tull's 
method, were in rows at two feet diftance, and flood 
thin in the rows. The roots of the Wheat in thefe 
fpots had from ten to thirty (talks on a root, anc 
continued upright till it was reaped ; whereas few of 
the roots in the common method had more than two 
or three ftalks, and thefe were moft of them lodged 
before harvefl ; fo that upon trial of the grain when 
tli reined, there was near a third part more in weight 
and meafure, than from the fame extent of ground, 
taken in the beft part of the field fown in the common 
way. 

Another trial was made in fowing of the Corn in 
rows at different diftances, with fome fown in two 
parts of the ground broad-caft. The event was, that 
all which was fown broad-caft in the ufual way was 
lodged, as was alfo moft of that where the rows were 
fix or nine inches afunder 9 thofe which flood a foot 
diftance efcaped better, but the rows two feet afun- 
der were the beft, and the produce much greater than 
any of the other 5 which plainly fhews the abfurdity 
of that practice, in Towing a great quantity of feeds 
to have a better produce, whicli is the opinion of moft 
of the old farmers ; and it was formerly the prevail- 
ing opinion among gardeners, who allowed near eight 
times the quantity of feeds for the fame fpace of 
ground as is now ufually fown, and thefe crops are 
greatly fuperior to any of thofe. 
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The produce of an acre of Wheat is' various, accord- 
ing to the goodnefs of the foil. In fome of the 
(hallow, chalky, down lands, where there have been 
near four bufhels of Corn fown, I have known the 
produce not more than double of the feed ; but when 
this is the cafe, the farmer had much better let his 
land lie wafte, fince the produce will not defray the 
expence, fo that more than the rent of the land us 
loft : and although thefe forts of crops are frequently 
feen on fuch land, yet fuch is the paffion for plough*, 
ing among the hufbandmen at prefent, that if they 
were not reftrained by their landlords, they would in- 
troduce the plough into every field, notwithftanding 
they are fure to lofe by it. 

But although the produce of thefe poor downs is fo 
fmall, as before related, yet upon good land, where 
the Corn has flood thin upon the ground, I have 
known eight or ten quarters reaped from an acre, over 
the whole field, and fometimes much more. And I 
have been informed by perfons of great credit, that on 
good land, which was drilled and managed with the 
horfe-hoe, they have had twelve quarters, from an acre 
of land, which is a great produce ; and this is with 
greater certainty, if the feafons prove bad, than can 
be expected by the common hufbandry. 
The fineft field of Wheat 1 ever yet law, was fown in 
rows at a foot and a half diftance 5 the allowance of 
feed to this field was three gallons, and by the com- 
mon practice of the farmers, there is feldom lefs than 
three bufhels, which is eight times the quantity : this 
Wheat was hoed by the hand twice in the fpring, 
which coft five fhillings and fix-pence per acre. When 
the Corn was in car, it was not lefs than fix feet high ; 
there were from twelve to twenty ftalks on each root, 
which were fo ftrong as to all ftand upright ; the ears 
were very long, the ground perfectly clean from weeds, 
and the produce was more than eleven quarters to an 
acre of land. Thefe experiments, one fliould imagine, 
would excite an induftry among farmers to the prac- 
tice ; but on the contrary, not one of thofe in the 
neighbourhood would follow it. 
The price of Corn varies continually, and this vari- 
ation is often very great in the fpace of one or two 
years 5 fo that from being fo cheap, as that the far- 
mers could not pay their rents, in the compafs of a 
year or two the price has been doubled ; for one or two 
plentiful harvefts have lowered the price of Wheat fo 
much, as to make it difficulty for the needy farmer to 
go on with his bufinefs who wants ready money for his 
crops, as foon as he can prepare them for the market. 
This has eftablifhed a fet of people called dealers in 
Corn, who have taken the advantage of the farmer's 
neceflity, and engrofTed their Corn to keep it for bet- 
ter markets j and thefe dealers have of late years in- 
creafed fo greatly in their numbers, to the great pre- 
judice of the railers and confumers of Corn, as may in 
time prove fatal to the country, by monopolizing the 
greateft part of the produce, and then fet their own 
price upon it ; fo that between thefe Corn-factors as 
they are called, and the diftillers, the price of bread 
may be too great for the labouring poor ; which is an 
affair which requires more public attention than has 
yet been given to it. 

The French are building public granaries for the con- 
fervation of their Corn, in moft of their provinces ; 
for as in fome years they have great plenty of Corn, ' 
and at other time as great fcarcity, they are contriv- 
ing to prevent any great want of it. 
When the Wheat is fold much under four fhillings 
the bufhel, the farmer cannot pay his rent and live ; 
nor can the poorer fort of people afford to purchafe 
good bread, when the Wheat is fold at a price much 
higher than fix fhillings the bufhel; therefore when it 
it is at a medium between thefe, there can be no great 
caufe of complaint on either fide. 
TRIUMFETTA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 40. tab. S. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 529. " 

The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement \ it has fine linear, erc&^ 

cbtufc petals* wbhb are concave* and turn imcard \ it 

bai 
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&w fifteen or fixteen rifing ftamina which are, awlfbaped* 
weft* and the length of the petals* terminated by Jingle 
fummits % and a roundtfb germen fupporting a fiyle the 
length of the ftamina* crowned by an acute bifid ftigma, 
The germen afterward becomes a globular capfttle* fet with 
long prickles on every fide* having four cells* each contain- 
ing one feed 9 which is convex on one fide and angular on 
the other. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft lection of 
Unnaeus's eleventh claft, which contains thofe- plants 
whole flowers have from eleven to nineteen ftamina 
inclufive, and one ftyle. 

There is but one Species of this genus at prefent 
known, vis. 

TkiuMFETTA (Lappula.} Hort. Cliff. 210. Triumfetta 
fructu echinato racemoib. Gen. Plant. 40. Triumfetta 
with prickly branching fruit. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father Plu- 
nder, in honour of John Baptift Triumfctti, doctor of 
phytic and philofophy at Bononia, who has publUhed 
tome curious tracts in botany. 

This plant grows naturally in Jamaica, and moft of 
the other iflands of the Weft-Indies * it rifes with an. 
upright (tern to the height of fix or feven feet, whicli 
becomes ligneous toward the bottom, and divides up- 
ward into tour or five branches, which are garni Ihed 
with leaves placed alternately their whole length; 
thefe are about two inches and a half Ion?, and almoft 
two inches broad toward their bale, divided almoft in- 
to three lobes toward the top, and the middle divi- 
fion ending in an acute point j they are veined on their 
Under fide, are covered with a fort brown down, and 
have feveral veins running from the midrib to the 
fides ; their upper fide is of a yellowifli green, and a 
little hairy \ their borders are acutely, but unequally 
fawed, and ftand upon foot-ftalks an inch long. The 
branches are terminated by long (pikes of flowers, 
which come out in clufters from the fide of the prin- 
cipal foot-ftalk, at dtftances of about an inch. The 
flowers are fmall, the petals narrow, and of a yellow 
colour ; thele are fucceeded by burry capfules, fome- 
thing like thofe of the Agrimony, but are round ; 
the prickles are longer than thofe, and arc placed on 
every fide. This plant generally flowers here in July 
and Auguft, and in warm feafons the feeds do fome- 
times ripen in England. 

It is propagated by feeds, which muft be fown on a 
hot-bed early in the fpring ; and when the plants are 
come up, they fliould be each tranfplanted into a fe- 
parate pot filled "with light, Trcfh, kitchen-garden 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark they muft be (haded from the fun until 
they have taken new root, after which time they muft 
be treated in the lame manner as hath been directed 
for other tender exotic plants. During the fummer 
fcaibn the plants may remain in this hot-bed, but in 
autumn they muft be removed into the ftove, and 
plunged into the bark-bed, obferving to refrefh them 
with water frequently * but in very cold weather it 
muft not be given them in too great plenty. If the 
plants live through the winter, they will flower the 
following fummer, 10 will ripen their feeds in au- 
tumn -, but they may be continued two or three years, 
provided they are carefully managed. 
TROLLIUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 620. Helleborus. 
Tourn.Inft. R. H. 272. Globe Ranunculus, or Locker 
Gowlans. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement \ it has about fourteen al- 
moft oval petals* whofe points meet together •* it has nine 
nc5lariums % which are narrow* plain* incurved* and um- 
bilicatedy which are perforated at their bafe* and a great 
number of briftly ftamina* terminated by eretl fummits* 
with numerous germina fitting clofe like a column* having 
nofiyleSf but are crowned by pointed ftigmas. The germen 
afterward become fo many capfules colletled into an oval 
bead* each containing one feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the Seventh feclion 
«f Linnacus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
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plants whofe flowers have many male and female 
parts. 

The Species are; 

1. Trollius {Europ<eus) corollis conniventibus, nec- 
tariis longitudine ftamihum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 556. 

. T rolffits with the petals of the flower meeting* and neila- 
riums the length of the ftamina, Helleborus niger, ra- 
nunculi folio, flore glbbofo majore. Tourn. Inft, R. 
H. 272. Black Hellebore with a Kir ovj foot -leaf Y and a 
foge globular flower, commonly called Globc-flower % or 
Locker Gowlans. 

2. Trollius (Jfiaticus) corollis pirtritibUs, nectariis 
longitudine petalorum. Lin. Sp. Plant; 557. Trollius 
with an open fpreadim flower* and necJariums the length 
of the pet ab. Helleborus aconici folio, Bore giobofo 
croceo.. Amman. Ruth. 101.. Hellebore with a Wolfs- 
bane leaf* and a globular Saffron-coloured flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally in the northern counties 
in England, and in many parts of Wales. I found it 
in great plenty growing in the park of Burrow-hall, 
in Lancafhire \ it has a perennial, fibrous, .black root, 
from which fpring up many leaves which refenible 
thofe of Wolf's-bane, cut into five (egments almoft 
to the bottom , the ftalk rifes near two feet high j it 
is fmooth, hollow, and branches toward the top ; each 
branch is terminated by one large yellow flower, 
ftiaped like thofe of Crow-foot, which has no em- 
palement. Thefe are compofed of feveral concave pe- 
tals, whofe points turn inward toward each other, co- 
vering the parts of generation, fo are of a globular 
..form, whence it had the title of Globe Ranunculus. 
Tt flowers the latter end of May and the beginning of 
June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. This plant is 
frequently kept in gardens about London, and is 
eaflly propagated by parting of the roots ; the beft 
time for doing this is the latter end of September, 
when the leaves are beginning to decay. The roots 
fliould not be divided into fmall parts, if they are ex- 
pected to flower ftrong the following year* thefe 
lhouid be planted at a foot diftance from each other, 
and require a fliady fltuation and a moift foil. The 
roots need not be removed or parted oftener than oucc 
in three years, unlefs there is a defire of increafing 
them. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia, from 
whence it was brought to the Imperial Garden at Pe- 
terfburgh, and has been communicated fi nee to feveral 
parts ot Europe •* this differs from the firft in having 
larger leaves, which are of a lighter green colour ; 
their (egments are fewer and larger, refcmbling thofe 
of the yellow Monk's-hood. The petals of the flower 
fpread open, and do not converge at their points like 
thofe of the firft fort. The flowers, ftamina, and nec- 
tariums are of an elegant Saffron colour. It flowers 
in May. 

This (brt may be propagated and treated in the fame 
way as the firft, but it requires a moiftcr mil, and 
mould have a fliady fltuation, but not under the drip 
of trees * it thrives beft on a north border, where the 
foil is loamy, but not too ftirT. In fuch fituations the 
plants will produce feeds in England, for if they are 
in a dry foil, or much expofed to the fun, they fre- 
quently die in fummer. I have feen this fort in the 
moft flourifhing ftate, where the furface of the ground 
was covered with Mofs to keep it moift. 
As the flowers of both thefe plants make 'a pretty ap- 
pearance during their continuance, they defer ve a 
place in every good garden for the fake of variety, 
efpecially as they will thrive in moift fliady places 
where few better plants will live ; and by thu6 fuitlng 
the plants to the different foils arid fituations of a gar- 
den, every part may be furnifhed with beaut jes > and 
a greater variety may be prrferved. 
TROP^OLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 421. Carda- 
mindum. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 430. tab. 244. Indian 
Crefs. 

The Characters are, 
The empalement of the flower is of one leafy ending in five 
points it is ereff, fpreadivg* coloured^ and falls off. 
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The two under fegments are narrow ; their tail ends in d 
neclarious horn, which is longer than the empalement. 
The flower has five roundijh petals inferted in the /eg- 
mcnts of the empale went ; the two upper fit clofe to the 
foot-fialk* but the lower have oblong hairy tails. It has 
tight Jhort awl-Jhaped ftamina, which decline and are un- 
equal* terminated by oblong rifing fummits having four cells* 
and a roundijh germen* with three lobes which areftreaked, 
Jttpporting a Jingle eretl ftyle, crowned by an acute, trifid 
ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a folid fruit dividing 
in three parts, convex on the outfide, angular within* having 
many furrows* each part or cell including one furrowed 
feed* convex on one fide, and angular on the other. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of. 
JJnnsus's eighth clafa, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have eight ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 

Trop^olum (Minus) foliis fubquinquelobis, peta- 
lis obtufis. Hort. Upfal. 93. Tropaolum with leaves 
which are almoft divided into five lobes* and obtufe petals 
tp the flower. Cardamindum minus & vulgare. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 433- common or fmaller In- 
dian Najlurtium. % 

Troiveolum (Majus) folhs fubquinquelobis petahs 
obtufis. Hort. Uplal. 93. Tropaolum with five lobes to 
the leaves, and obtufe petals to the flower. Cardamin- 
dum ampliore folio & majore More. Tourn. Inft. R. 
H. 430. Indian Najlurtium with a larger leaf and flower, 
commonly called Indian Crefs. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Peru •, this was firft 
brought to Europe in 1684, and was rifed in the gar- 
dens of Count Beverning in Holland. 
It has a trailing herbaceous ftalk, garnifhed with 
leaves almoft circular. The foot-ftalk is inferted in 
the center of the leaf, like a buckler, as is the Navel- 
wort the leaves are fmooth, and of a grayifli colour •, 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ftalks, 
ftanding upon very long (lender foot-ftalks they are 
of an admirable ftrudture, and are compofed of five 
acute-pointed petals 5 the two upper are large and 
rounded, the three under are narrow, and their tails 
join together, and are lengthened into a tail two 
inches long. After the flower is palYed, the germen 
turns to a roundifh fruit which is furrowed, and di- 
vided into three lobes, each including one ftreaked 
feed. It flowers from Midfummer till the froft ftops 
it in autumn. 

There are two varieties of this, one with a deep 
Orange-coloured flower inclining to red, and the other 
with a pale yellow flower. 

The fecond fort grows naturally about Lima -, this 
has larger ftalks than the former. The leaves are alio 
larger, and their borders are indented almoft into 
lobes-, the flowers are larger, and their petals are 
rounded at their points. There are two colours of 
this fort as" in the former, and one with double flowers, 
which is propagated by cuttings, for it does not pro- 
duce feeds. 

The firft fort is lefs common at prefent in the Eng- 
lilh gardens than the fecond, the flowers of the latter 
being larger make a finer appearance, for which it is 
preferred ; they are both efteemed annual plants, tho' 
they may be continued through the winter if they are 
kept in pots, and flieltered in a good grcen-houfe, in 
like manner as that with double flowers is preferved, 
and they may be propagated by cuttings as that is ; 
but, as thefe ripen their feeds conftantly every year, 
the plants are generally railed from feeds, which may 
be fown in April in the places where they are to re- 
main, which fhould be where their ftalks may have 
jupport, for they will climb fix or eight feet high 
when they are trained up, and then their flowers will 
make a good appearance j but when they trail upon 
the ground, they will fpread over the neighbouring 
plants and become unfightly. 

The flowers of thefe plants are frequently eaten in fal- 
lads •, they have a warm tafte like the Garden Crefs, and 
are efteemed very wholefome ; they are likewife ufed 
for garniihing dimes.' The feeds are pickled, and by 
tome are preferred to moft kinds of pickles for fauce. 
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TtJBEROSE. See Polyanthes. 
TUBEROSE ROOTS are fuch as confift of an 

uniform flefhy fubftance, and are of a roundifh figure, 

as Turneps, &c. 
TUBULOUS PLANTS are fuch whofe ftems 

or flowers are hollow like a pipe. 
TULIP A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 373; tab. 199, 200. 

Lin. Gen. Plant. 376. Tulip. 
The Characters are, 

The flower has no empalement •* it is of the bell-Jhape; and 
compofed of fix oblong, oval, concave, ere SI petals ; // 
has fix awl-Jhapal ftamina which are Jhort er than the pe- 
tals, terminated by oblong four- cornered fummits, and a 
large* oblong, taper, three-cornered germen, having no ftyle* 
crowned by a iringidar* three- lobed, permanent ftigma. 
The germen afterward turns to a three-cornered capfuls 
having three cells, which are filled with campr'ejfed feeds* 
lying over each other in a double order. 
This genus is ranged in the firft feet iori of Linnaxis's 
fixth clafs, which contains thofe plants whofe flowers 
have fix ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Tulip a {Sylveftris) flore fubnutante, foliis lrinceola- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 305. T ulip with a nodding fl(nver* 
and fpear-floaped leaves. Tulipa minor lutea italics. 
C. B. P. 63. The fmaller yellow Italian Tulip. 

2. Tulipa (Gefneriana) flore erecto, foliis pvato-lancc- 
olatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 306. Tulip with an ere 51 flower* 
and oval fpear-Jhaped leaves. Common Tulip with all its 
varieties. 

The firft fort was formerly preferved in the Englifli 
gardens, but fince there has been fo many varieties of 
the fecond fort propagated in England, the firft lias 
been rejected, and is now only to be found in old 
neglected gardens. The petals of this flower end in 
acute points ; the flower is yellow, and nods on one 
fide, and the leaves are narrower than thofe of the 
common fort. 

The common Tulip is fo well known as to need no 
defcription, and it would be to little purpofe to enu- 
merate the feveral varieties of thefe flowers, which 
may be feen in one good garden, fince there is no end 
of their numbers, and what fome people may value 
at a confiderable rate, others reject 5 and as there arc 
annually a great variety of new flowers obtained 
from breeders, thofe which are old, if they have not 
very good properties to recommend them, are thrown 
out and deipifed, I lhall therefore point out the pro- 
perties of a good Tulip, according to the character- 
iftics of the beft florifts of the preftnt age. 1 . It fhould 
have a tall ftrong ftem. 2. The flower fhould confift 
of fix leaves, three within, and three without -, the 
former ought to be larger than the latter. 3. Their 
bottom lhould be proportioned to their top, and their 
upper part fliould be rounded off", and not terminate 
in a point. 4. Thefe leaves, when opened, fhould 
neither turn inward nor bend outward, but rather 
ftand erect, and the flower fliould be of a middling 
fize, neither over large, nor too fmall. 5. The ftxipes 
fhould be fmall and regular, arifing from the bottom 
of the flower for if there are any remains of the for- 
mer felf-coloured bottom, the flower is in danger of 
lofing its ftripes again '.j The chives fhould not be yel- 
low, but of a brown colour. "When a flower has all 
thefe properties, it is efteemed a good one. 
Tulips are generally divided into three clafTes, ac- 
cording to their feafons of flowering ; as Pnecoces, or 
early blowers •, Medias, or middling blowers and 
Serotines, or late blowers ; but there is no occafion 
for making any more diftinctions than two, viz. early 
and late blowers. 

The early blowing Tulips are not near fo fair, nor do 
they rife half fo high as the late ones, but are chiefly 
valued for appearing fo early in the fpring, fome of 
which will flower the middle of March in mild fea- 
fons, if planted in a warm border near a wall, pale, 
hedge, or other fhelter, and the others will fuccced 
them * fb that they keep flowering until the genial 
feafon for thefe flowers is come, which is toward the 

end of April. As thefe early blowing Tulips are but 

few, 
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few, I fliall infert the name of the principal of them, 
which are as follow : 

1. Duke Van Toll, or 2t. Vice-roy. 
Winter Duke. 22, Maria. 

2. General Duke. 23. Aurora Van Bart. 
2. General Brandon. 24. Paragon Grebberi. 

4. Pretty Betty. 25. Galatea. 

5. Duchefs of Brandon. 26. Marquis,. 

6. Lac Verine. 27. Gilden Bloemen. 

7. Violet Ragans. 28. Aketus. 

8. Violet Remow, or 29. Jewel Van Haerlem. 

Pourpre lAfTe. 3°- J acnt Y an Delft. 

9. Palto Van Leyden. 31. Goude Son. 
jo. Florifante. 32. Flamboyant, 
j 1. Brandenburgh. 33. Bruyd Renard; 

12. Nonfuch. 34- Palamedes. 

13. Admiral Crinki. 35. Apollo. 

14. General Molfwick. 36. Juno. 

15. Paragon Cleremont. 37. Silver-boot. ., 

16. Admiral Encufen. 38. Florida Voorhelm. 

17. Morillion. 39- d'Efpagne. 
j 8. Nobleft. 40. Metropolis 
39. Early Perfect. 4*- Konins-kroon. 
20. Superintendent. 

Thefe are the names which have been impofed on 
thefe flowers by the florifts of the feveral countries 
where they were raifed, and by which the roots may be 
obtained from Flanders and Holland, where the flo- 
rifts are very^xact in keeping up their lifts of thefe 
flowers complete. 

The roots of thele early blowing Tulips fhould be 
planted the beginning of September in a warm 
border, hear a wall, pale, or hedge ; becaufe if they 
are put into an open fpot of ground, their buds are 
in danger of fuffering by morning frofts in the fpring. 
The foil for thefe (hould be renewed every year, where 
people intend to have them fair. The beft foil for this 
purpofe is that which is taken from a light fandy pas- 
ture, with the turf rotted amongft it, and tb this 
fhould be added a fourth part of lea fand. This mix- 
ture niay be laid about ten inches deep, which will be 
fufficient for thefe roots, which need not be planted 
more than four or five inches deep at mbft. The off- 
fets fliould not be planted amongft the blowing roots, 
but in a border by themfelves, where they may be 
planted pretty clofe together, efpecially if they are 
imall ; but thefe mould be taken up when their leaves 
decay, in the fame manner as the blowing roots, 
otherwife they would rot if the feafon fliould prove 
very wet * for thefe are hot fo hardy as the late blow- 
ers, nor do they increafe half fo faft as thofc, fo that a 
greater care is required to preferve the offsets of them. 
"When thefe Tulips come up in the fpring, the earth 
upon the furface of the borders fliould be gently ftir- 
red and cleared from weeds ; and as the buds appear, 
if the feafon Ihould prove very fevere, it will be of 
great fervicc to cover them with mats, for want of 
which many times they are blighted, and their flowers 
decay before they blow, which is often injurious to 
the roots, as is alfo the cropping of the flowers fo 
fooh as they are blown ; becaufe their 'roots, which 
are formed new every year, are not at that time ar- 
rived to their full magnitude, and are hereby deprived 
of proper nourifhment. 

If, when thefe flowers are blown, the feafon fhould 
prove very warm, it will be proper to (hade them with 
mats, &c. in the heat of the day ; as alfo if the nights 
are frofty, they fhould be in like manner covered, 
whereby they may be preferred a Jong time in beauty 5 
but, when tieir flowers are decayed, and their feed- 
veflels begin to fwell, they fhould be broken off juft at 
the top of the flalks, becaufe if they are permitted 
to feed, it will injure the roots. 
When the leaves of thefe flowers are decayed (which 
will be before the late blowers are out of flower) 
their roots fhould be taken up, and fpread upon mats 
in a fhady place to dry j after which they Ihould be 
tleared from their filth, and put in a dry place where 
the vermin cannot come to them, until the feafon 
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for planting them again, being very careful to pre- 
ferve every fort feparate, that you may know how to 
difpofe of them at the time for planting- them again ; 
becaufe it is the better way tb plant all the roots of 
each fort together (and not to intermix them , as is com- 
monly practifed in molt other kinds of flowers for 
as there are few of them which blow at the lame time, 
fo when the feveral roots of one fort are fcartered 
through a whole border, they make but an indifferent 
appearance; whereas^ when twenty 1 or thirty roots 
of the fame fort are placed togetiier, they will all 
flower at the fame time, and afford a more agreeable 
profpecc. 

There are many curious pcrfons, who, in order to pre- 
ferve their feveral kinds of Tulips, and other bul- 
bous-rooted flowers feparate, have large flat boxes 
made, which are divided into feveral parts by fmall 
partitions, each of which is numbered in the fame 
manner as the divifioris of their beds ; fo that when a 
catalogue of their roots is made, and the numbers 
fixed to each fort in the beds, there is nothing more 
to do when they take up their roots^ but to put every 
kind into the divifion marked with the fame number 
which was placed to each fort in the bed, which faves 
a great deal of trouble in making frcfli marks every 
time the roots are taken up, and effectually anfwers 
the pUrp'ofe of preferving the kinds feparate. 
The feveral forts of thele early blowing Tulips rife 
to different heights in their Items, fo that fcarccly 
any two" of them grow to an equal height. The Duke 
Van Toll being one of the firft that appears in the 
fpring, is generally very Ihort-ftalked, and fo the other 
forts, in proportion to their earlinefs, arefhorter than 
thofe which fucceed them, and the late blowing kinds 
are all of theni confiderably longer in their ftems than 
any of the Prascbces, or early blowers fo that when 
they are confufedly mixed together, they make a very 
indifferent appearartcei 

The late blowing Tulips are fo numerous, that, as I 
before obferved, it would be to no purpofe tb attempt 
to give a catalogue of them. Thele are generally ob- 
tained from breeders, which is a term applied to all 
fuch flowers as are produced from feeds, which arc of 
one fclf-coloun and have good bottoms and chives ; 
thefe in time break into various beautiful Itripes, ac- 
cording to the ground of their former felf-eo'lour, but 
this mult be entirely thrown off, otherwife they do 
not efteem a flower well broken. 
Of thefe . breeders there hath been a great variety 
brought into England from Flanders of late years, 
which is the grand nurfery for moft forts of bulbous- 
rooted flowers ; but there are fome curious perfons, 
who have lately obtained many valuable breeders 
from feed fown in England ; and doubtlefs, were we 
as induftrious to fbw the feeds of thele flowers as the 
people of France and Flanders, we might in a few 
years have as great a variety as is to be found in any 
part of Europe ; for, although it is fix or feven years 
from the fbwing before the flowers blow, yet, if af- 
ter the firft fowing there is every year a frefh parcel 
fown, when the feven years are expired, there will 
beconftantly a fucceflion of roots to flower every year, 
which will reward the expectation, and keep up the 
fpirit of raifing j but it is the length of time at firft, 
which deters moft people from this work. 
The manner of propagating thefe flowers from feeds is 
as follows : you fhould be careful in the choice of 
the feed, without which there can be little fuccefs ex- 
pected. The beft feed is that which is faved from 
breeders which have all the good properties before re- 
lated, for the feeds of ftriped flowers feldom produce 
any thing that is valuable. 

The beft method to obtain good feeds is to make 
choice of a parcel of fuch breeding Tulip roots as 
you would lave feeds from, and place them in a fe- 
parate bed from the breeders, in a part of the garden 
where they may be fully expoftd to the fun, obferv- 
ing to plant them at leaft nine inches deep ; for if they 
are planted too (hallow, their ft ems are apt to decay- 
before their feed is perfected. 

Thefe 
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Thcfe flowers Ihould always be expofed to the wea- 
ther, for if they are (haded with mats, or any other 
covering, it will prevent their perfecting the feed. 
About the middle of July, (a little fooner or laterj as 
the fummer is hotter or colder) the feeds will be fit 
to gather, which may be known by the drynefs of their 
(balks, and the opening of the feed-veflels, at which 
time it may be cut off» and p refer ved in the pods till 
the feafon for fowing it, being careful to put it up in 
a dry place, otherwife it will be fubjecc to mould, 
which will render it good for little. 

faved a parcel of good feed, about the begin- 
ning or September is the beft feafon for fowing it, 
when there ihould be provided a parcel of ihallow 
feed-pans, or boxes, which Ihould have holes in their 
bottoms to let the moifture pafs off j thefe muft be 
filled with freih fandy earth, laying the furface very 
even, upon which the feeds mould be fown as regu- 
larly as poflible, that they may not lie upon each other ; 
then there ihould be fome of the fame light fandy 
earth fifted over them, about half an inch thick. 
Thefe boxes or pans ihould be placed where they may 
have the morning fun till eleven of the clock, in 
which fituation they may remain until October, at 
which time they Ihould be removed into a more open 
fituation, where they may enjoy the benefit of the fun 
all the day, and be iheltered from the north winds, 
'where they mould remain during the winter feafon •> 
but in the fpring, when the plants are up, they ihould 
be again removed to their firft fituation j and if the 
feafon ihould be dry, they muft be refreihed with 
water while the plants remain green but as foon as 
their tops begin to decay, there muft be no more 
given them, left it rot their tender bulbs ; therefore 
the boxes ihould be placed in a ihady fituation during 
the Jfummer feafon, but not under the drip of trees. 
Thefe plants, at their firft appearance, have very nar- 
row grafly leaves like thole of Onions, and come 
up with bending heads, in the fame manner as they 
do ; fo that perfons who are unacquainted with them, 
may pull them up inftead of Grafs whilft they are 
very young, before their leaves are a little more ex- 
panded, which is rarely performed the firft year - 9 
for they feldom appear before the middle of March, 
and they commonly decay about the latter end of May, 
or the beginning of June, according as the icaibn is 
hotter or colder. 

The weeds and Mofs mould alfo be cleared off from 
the furface of the earth in the boxes, and a little frelh 
earth fifted over them foon after their leaves decay, 
which will be of great fervice to their roots. Thefe 
boxes ihould be conftantly kept clear from weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow therein,, when they are 
pulled up, the roots will be apt to draw the bulbs out 
of the ground. At Michaelmas- they ihould be frefli 
earthed again, and as the winter comes on, they muft 
be again removed into the fun as before, and treated 
in the fame manner, until the leaves decay in the fpring, 
when the bulbs ihould be carefully taken up, and 
planted in beds of freih fandy earth, which ihould have 
tiles laid under, them, to prevent their roots from 
ihooting downward, which they often do when there 
is nothing to ftop them, and thereby are deftroyed. 
The earth of thcfe beds Ihould be about five inches 
tihick upon the tiles, which will be fufficient for nou- 
rilhing thefe roots while they are young. 
The diftance which thefe young bulbs ihould be al- 
lowed, need not be more than two inches, nor ihould 
they -be planted above .two inches deep ; but toward 
the end of October, it will be proper to cover the 
beds over with a . little ff elh earth about an inch 
deep, which will preferve the roots from the froft, 
and prevent Mofs or weeds from growing over them i 
but, if the winter ihould be very fevere, it will be 
proper to cover the bed either with mats or Peas- 
haulm, to prevent the froft from entering the ground, 
becaufe thefe roots are much tenderer while young, 
than they are after thev have acquired ftreneth. 
In the fpring the furface of the ground ihould be 
gently ftirred to make it clean, before the plants come 
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up ; and if the fpring ihould prove dryv they muft: be 
frequently refreihed with water during the time of 
their growth but this muft not be given to them ja 
great quantities* left it rot their tender bulbs ; and 
When the leaves are decay ed* the weeds ihould be ta- 
ken off, and the beds covered with freih earth, which 
ihould alio be repeated again in autumn. 
In thefe beds the bulbs may remain two years, dur- 
ing which time they muft be conftantly kept clear 
from weeds, and in fpring and autumn freih earthed, 
in the manner already directed ; after which the bulbs 
muft be taken up, and planted into freih beds, at four 
inches afimder, and as many deep, where they may 
remain two years more, during Which time thty 
ihould have the fame culture as before ; and after 
that, the bulbs being large enough to blow, they 
ihould be taken up, and planted in freih beds at the 
ufual diftance, and in the fame maimer as old roots j 
where, when they flower, fuch of them as are worthy 
to be preierved, ihould be marked with flicks ; and 
at the feafon for taking up the bulbs, the y muft 
be feparated from the others, in order to be planted 
as breeders in different beds ; but . you ihould by no 
means throw out the reft until they have flowered two 
or three years, becaufe it is impofTiblc to judge ex- 
actly of their value in lefs time ; for many, Which at 
firft flowering appear beautiful, will afterwards dege- 
nerate fo as to be of little value j and others, which 
did not pleafe at firft, will many times improve, fo 
that they ihould be prcferved until their worth can be 
well judged of. 

In this method many forts of new breeders will be an- 
nually raifed, from which there will always be fine 
flowers broken, which, being the produce of a perfon's 
own fowing, will be greatly valued, becaufe they are 
not in other hands, which is what enhances the price 
of all flowers : and it has been entirely owing to this 
method of railing new flowers, that the Dutch have 
been fo famous, amongft whom the pafllon for fine 
Tulips did fome time reign fo violently, that many of 
the florifts near Haerlem have often given a hundred 
ducats for one tingle root •, which extravagance was the 
occafion of an order being made by the States, t© li- 
mit the utmoft price that ihould be afterward giveo 
for any Tulip root, were it ever fo fine. 
Having thus given an account of the method of raif- 
ing thefe flowers from feeds, i ihall now proceed to 
the management of thofe roots which are termed 
breeders, 16 as to have fome of them every year break 
out into fine ftripes. 

There are fome who pretend to have a fecret how to 
make any fort of breeders break into ftripes whenever 
they pleafe, but this, I dare fay, is without foundation ; 
for from many experiments which I and others have 
made of this kind, I never could find any certainty of 
this matter. All that can be done by art, is to lhifc 
the roots every year into freih earth of different mix- 
tures and a different fituation, by which method 1 have 
had very good fuccefs. 

The earth of thefe beds ihould be every year different^ 
for although it is generally agreed that lean, hungry, 
freih earth doth h alien their breaking, and caufc their 
ftripes to be tjie finer and more beautiful, yet, if 
they are every year planted in die fame fort of foil, it 
will not have fo mucheffect on them, as if they were one 
year planted in one fort of earth, and the next year in a 
very indifferent one, as I have feveral times experi- 
enced-, and if fome fine ttriped Tulips are planted in the 
fame beds with the breeders, intermixing them together, 
it will alfo caufe the breeders to break the fooner. 
The beft compoft for thefe roots is a third part of 
frelh earth from a good pafturc, which ihould have 
the fward rotted with it, * third part of fea fand, and 
the other part fifted lime rubbiih ; thefe flioukl be all 
mixed together fix or eight months at leaft before it is 
ufed, and mould be frequently turned, in order to mix 
the parts well together. Wkh this mixture the beds 
ihould be made about xwo feet deep, after the follow- 
ing manner : after the old earth 4s taken from out of 

the bed to the depth intended, then fome of the frelh 

earth 
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earth fliould be put in about eighteen* inches thick j 
this IJiould be levelled exactly, and then lines drawn 
each way of the bed, chequerwife ; at fix inches dif- 
tance, upon the center of each crofs, fliould be placed 
the Tulip roots, in an upright pofition, and after 
having finiflied the bed in this manner, the earth muft 
be filled in, fo as to raife the bed fix or eight inches 
hi "her, obferving, in doing this, not to difplace any 
oft he roots, and alfo to lay the top of the beds a little 
rounding to throw off the water. 
There are many perfons who are fo carelefs in planting 
their Tulip roots, as only to dig and level the beds 
well, and then with a blunt dibble to make holes, in- 
to which they put the roots, and then fill up the holes 
with a rake, but this is by no means a good method ; 
for the dibble, in making the holes, prefles the earth 
clolely on each fide, and at the bottom, whereby the 
moifture is often detained fo long about the roots as 
to rot them, efpecially if the foil is inclinable to bind ; 
befides the earth being hard at the bottom of the 
bulbs, they cannot fo eafily emit their fibres, which 
mu{l certainly prejudice the roots. 
Thefe beds mould be funk, more or lefs, below the 
furface, according to the moifturc or drynefs of the j 
ground, for the roots fliould be fo elevated as never I 
to have the water Hand near the reach of their fibres ] 
in winter, for moifture is very apt to rot them ; fo 
that where the foil is very wet, it will be proper to ] 
lay fomc lime rubbifti under the earth, in order to 
drain off the wet, and the beds fliould be entirely 
railed above the level of the ground ; but to prevent 
their falling down into the walks, after froft or hard 
rains, it will be proper to raifc the paths between 
them, either with fea coal afhes or rubbifh, eight or 
ten inches, wiiich will fupport the earth of the beds ; 
and thefe paths may flope at each end from the middle, 
which will make paffage for the water to run off as it 
falls. But where the foil is dry, the bottom of the 
beds may be funk eighteen or twenty inches below the 
furface, for in fuch places the beds need not be more 
than four or fix inches above the furface, which will 
be allowance enough for their fettling. j 
During the winter feafon there will be no farther care j 
required. The roots being planted thus deep, will 
be in no danger of fufTering by ordinary frofts, but 
if the winter Ihould prove very fevere, fome rotten 
tan or Peas-haulm may be laid over the beds to keep | 
out the froft during the continuance, but this muft 
be removed when the froft is over j and in the fpring, 
when their leaves begin to appear above ground, the 
earth upon the furface of the beds fliould be ftirred 
to clear it from weeds, Mofs, &c. and when the 
flower-buds begin to come up, they mould be guard- 
ed from froft, othcrwife they are very fubject to 
blight and decay foon after they appear, if the froft 
pinches their tops ; but they need only be covered in 
fuch nights when there is a profpect of froft, for at 
all other times they Ihould have as much air as pofli- 
ble, without which they will draw up weak, and pro- 
duce fmall flowers. 

"When the breeding Tulips arc in . flower, you fliould 
carefully examine them, to fee if any of them have broken 
into beautiful ftripes, which, if you obferve, there 
mould be a ftick put into the ground by every fuch 
root, to mark them, that they may be feparated from 
the breeders, to plant amongft the ftriped flowers the 
following year; but you Ihould carefully obferve, 
whether they have thrown off their former colour en- 
tirely, as alfo when they decay, to fee if they conti- 
nue beautiful to the laft, and not appeared fmeared 
over with the original colour, in both which cafes 
they are very fubject to go back to their old colour 
the next year: but if their ftripes are diftinct and 
clear to the bottom, and continue fo to the laft, 
(which is what the florifts call dyeing well,) there is 
no great danger of their returning back again, as 
hath been by lome confidently reported ; for if one of 
thefe flowers is quite broken (as ft is termed,) it will 
never lofe its ftripes, though fome times they will blow 
much fairer than at others, and the flowers of the 
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offsets will be often more beautiful than thofe of the* 
old roots. 

This alteration in the colour of thefe flowers may be 
Teen long before they are blown, for all the green 
leaves of the plant will appear of a fainter colour, 
and feem to be ftriped with white, or of a brownifli 
colour, which is a plain proof, that the juices of the 
whole plant are altered, or, at leaft, the veflels thro* 
which the juice is drained ; fo that hereby particles 
of a different figure are capable of pafiing through 
them, which, when entered into the petals of the 
flower, reflect the rays of light in a different manner, 
which occafions the variety we fee in the colours of 
flowers (but this is more fully explained in the arti- 
cle Vegetation, which fee.) This breaking of the 
colours in flowers proceeds from wcaknefs, or at 
leaft is the caufe of weaknefs in plants ; for it is ob- 
ferveable, that after Tulips are broken into fine ftripes, 
they never grow fo tall as before, nor are the ftems, 
or flowers, io large as before ; and it is the fame in all 
other variegated plants and flowers whatever, which 
are alio much tenderer than they were before they 
were ftriped ; fo that many forts of exotic plants which 
by accident became variegated in their leaves, are 
often rendered fo tender, as not to be prefcrved with- 
out much more care, though indeed the ftriping of 
Tulips doth never occafion fo great weaknefs in 
them as to render them very tender. The greateft 
effect it hath on them, is in leffening their growth, 
cauflng fome (which, while they continued in their 
original plain colours, did rile near three feet in 
height) to advance little more than two after their co- 
lours were altered ; and the more beautifully their 
ftripes appear, the fliorter will be their ftems, and 
the weaker their flowers. 

There is nothing more to be obferved in the culture of 
ftriped flowers than what has been directed for breed-' 
ers, excepting that thefe Ihould be arched over with 
tall hoops and rails, that they may be (haded from the 
fun in the day time, and protected from ftrong winds, 
hard rains, and frofty mornings, otherwife the flowers 
will continue but a fhort time in beauty ; but where 
the inflections here given are duly followed, they 
may be preferved in flower a full month, which is as 
long as moft other flowers continue. 
There are fome perfons who are fo extremely fond of 
thefe flowers, as to be at a great cxpence in erecting 
large frames of iron work to cover their beds of Tu- 
lips, in fuch a manner, that they may walk between 
two beds under the frames, over which are fpread 
tarpaulins, fo as to keep off fun, rain, and froft, 
whereby they can view the flowers without' being at 
the trouble of taking off or turning up the tarpaulins, 
or being incommoded by the fun or rain, which can- 
not be avoided where the covering is low ; befides, by 
thus raifing the covers, the flowers have a greater 
fharc of air, fo that they are not drawn fo weak, as 
they are when the covering is low and clofe to them ; 
but thefe frames being expenfive, can only be made 
by perfons of fortune j however, there may be fome 
of wood contrived at a fmaller expencc, which being 
arched over with hoops, may anfwer the purpofe as 
well as the iron frames, though they are not fo tightly 
or lafting. 

But after the flowers are faded, the heads of all the 
fine forts fliould be broken off to prevent their feed- 
ing ; for if this is not obferved, they will not flower 
near fo well the following year, nor will their ftripes 
continue fo perfect •, and this will alfo caufe their ftems 
to decay fooner than otherwife they would do, fo that 
their roots may be taken up early in June, for they 
Ihould not remain in the ground after their leaves are 
decayed. In taking the roots out of the ground, you 
muft be very careful not to bruife or cut them, which 
will endanger their rotting, and, if poffible, it fliould 
be done a day or two after rain. When thefe roots 
are taken out of the ground, they muft be cleared 
from their old covers, and all forts of filth, and 
fpread upon mats in a fliady place to dry, after which 
they fhould be put up in a dry place, where vermin 
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cannot get to them, obferving to keep every fort fe- 
parate, but they lhould not be kept too clofe from 
the air, nor fufFered to lie in heaps together, left they 
fhould grow mouldy, for if any of the roots once take 
the mould, they commonly rot when they are plant- 
ed again, if not before. 

The offsets of thefe roots, which are not large enough 
to produce flowers the fucceeding year, fhould be al- 
fo put by themfelves, keeping each fort diftinct i thefe 
mould be planted a month earlier in autumn than 
the blowing roots, in particular beds by themfelves 
in the flower-nuriery, where they may not be expofed 
to public view ; but the earth of the beds fhould be 
prepared for them in the fame manner as for larger 
roots, though thefe lhould not be planted above five 
inches deep, becaufe they are not ftrong enough to 
pulh through fo great covering of the earth as the old 
roots ; they may be placed much nearer together than 
thofe which are to flower, and in one year moft of them 
will become ftrong enough to flower, when they may 
be removed into the flower-garden, and placed in the 
beds amongft thole of the fame kinds. 
TULIPIFERA. Herm. Hort. Leyd. Boerh. Ind. 
Plant. 11. p. 262. Liriodendrum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
609. [of Tulipa, a Tulip, and fero, Lat. to bear.] 
The Tulip- tree. 

The Characters are, 
The proper involucrum of the flower is compofed of two 
angular leaves, which fall off ; the cmpaleincnt is compofed 
of three oblong plain leaves like petals, which fall away, 
ubt floiver is nearly of the bell-Jhape, and has fix petals, 
which are obtufe and channelled at their bafe ; the three 
outer fall off ; it has a great number of narrow ft 'amina, 
which are infer ted to the receptacle of the flower, having 
long narrow fummits fafiened to their fide, and manygcr- 
men dijpofed in a cone, having no ftyle, crowned by a fingle 
globular ftigma. The germ en afterward become fcaly feeds, 
lying over each other like the fcales of fifh, and form the 
refemblance of a cone. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fection 
of Linnreus's thirteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many male and female parts. 
He lias altered the title of it to Liriodendrum, but as 
the flowers of this tree have as little refemblance of a 
Lily, as they have of a Tulip, the firft title may be as 
well continued, efpecially as it has been long known 
in Europe by the title Tulipifera. 

We have but one Species of this genus, viz. 
Tulipifera {Liricdendron.) The Tulip- tree. Tulipifera 
arbor Virginian a. H. L. The Virginia T ulip-tree ; and 
by Linnets Liriodendron foliis lobatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

755- . 

This is a native of North America, where it grows fo 
large as to be a tree of the firft magnitude, and is gene- 
rally known thro' all the Englilh fettlements by the title 
of Poplar. Of late years there has been great num- 
bers of thefe trees raifed from feeds in the Englifh 
gardens, fo that now they are become common in the 
nurferies about London, and there are many of the 
trees in fcveral parts of England which do annually 
produce flowers. The firft tree of this kind which 
flowered here, was in the gardens of the late Earl of 
Peterborough, at Parfons Green near Fulham, which 
was planted in awildernefs among other trees 5 before 
this was planted in the open air, the few plants which 
were then in the Englifh gardens, were planted in pots 
and houfed in winter, fuppofing they were too tender 
to live in the open air but this tree foon after it was 
placed in the full ground, convincing the gardeners 
of thejr miftake, by the great progrefs it made, while 
thofe which were kept in pots and tubs increafed 
(lowly in their growth fo that afterward there were 
many others planted in the full ground, which are now 
arrived to a large fize, efpecially thofe which were 
planted in a moift foil. One of the handfomeft trees 
of this kind near London, is in the garden of Wal- 
tham Abbey ; and at "Wilton, the . feat of the' Earl of 
Pembroke, there are fome trees, of great' bulk i\ but 
the old tree at Parfons Green is quite deftroyed, ' by 

the other trees which were fufFered to over-hang it, 
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and rob it of its nourifhment, from a fear of taking 
down the neighbouring trees, left by admitting til 
cold air to the Tulip-tree it would injure it. 
The young fhoots of this tree arc covered with a 
fmooth purplifh bark ; they are garnifhed with larce 
leaves, whofe foot-ftalks are four inches long ; their 
are ranged alternate ; the leaves are of a Angular form 
being divided into three lobes ; the middle lobe is 
blunt and hollowed at the point, appearing as if i c 
had been cut with fcifTars. The two fide lobes are 
rounded, and end in blunt points. The leaves are 
from four to five inches broad near their bafe, and 
about four inches long from the foot-ftalk to the 
point, having a ftrong midrib, which is formed by 
the prolongation of the foot -ftalk. From the midrib 
run many tranfverfe veins to the borders, which ra- 
mify into feveral fmaller. The upper furface of the 
leaves is fmooth, and of a lucid green, the under is 
of a pale green. The flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches ; they are compofed of fix petals 
three without, and three within, which form a fort 
of bell-fhaped flower, from whence the inhabitants of 
North America gave it the title of Tulip. Thefe pe- 
tals are marked with green, yellow, and red fpots, 
lb make a fine appearance when the trees are weU 
charged with flowers. The time of this tree's flower- 
ing is in July, and when the flowers drop, the ger- 
mcn fwells and forms a kind of cone, but thefe do not 
ripen in England. 

Mr. Catefby, in his Natural Hiftory of Carolina, & c . 
fays, There are fome of thefe trees in America, which 
arc thirty feet in circumference ; that the boughs are 
unequal and irregular, making feveral bends or el- 
bows, which render the trees diftinguifliable at a great 
diftance, even when they have no leaves upon them. 
They are found in moft parts of the northern conti- 
nent of America, from the Cape of Florida to New 
England, where the timber is of great ufe, particu- 
larly for making of periaugues, the trunks of thefe 
being large enough to be hollowed into the fhapc of 
thofe boats, fo they are of one piece. 
This tree is propagated by feeds, which are now an- 
nually imported in great plenty from America. Thefe 
may be either fown in pots or tubs filled with light 
earth from the kitchen-garden, or in a bed in the full 
ground. Thofe which are fown in the firft way, may 
be placed on a gentle hot-bed, which will forward 
their growth, fo that the plants will acquire more 
flrength before winter. If they are thus treated r the 
glafles of the hot-bed fliould be fhaded from the fun 
everyday, and the earth in the pots fhou Id be fre- 
quently rcfrelhed with water, for unlefs it is kept 
moift, the feeds will not grow; but this muft be done 
with care, fo as not to make it too wet, which will 
rot the feeds. When the plants appear, they muft be 
flill fhaded in the heat of the day from the fun, "but 
frefli air muft be admitted daily to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak, and as the feafon advances, they muft 
be gradually hardened to bear the open air. While 
the plants are young, they do not care for much fun, 
fo they fhould be either fhaded or placed where the 
morning fun only fhines upon them ; they muft alfo 
be conftantly fupplied with water, but not have it in 
too great plenty. As the young plants commonly 
continue growing late in the fummer, fo when there 
happens early frofts in autumn, it often kills their 
tender tops, which occafions their dying down a con- 
siderable length in winter ; therefore they fhould be 
carefully guarded againft thefe firft frofts, which are 
always more hurtful to them than harder frofts after- 
ward, when their fhoots are better hardened how- 
ever, the firft winter after the plants come up, it will 
be the better way to fhelter them in a common hot- 
bed frame, or to arch them over with hoops, and 
cover them with mats, expofing them always to the 
open air in mild weather. 

The following fpring, juft before the plants begin to 
ftioot, they fliould be tranfplanted into nurfery-beds, 
in a fheltered fituation, where they are not too much 
expofed to the fun. The foil of thefe beds fhould be 

a fofc 
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a foft gentle loam, not too ftifF, nor over light; this 
fhould be well wrought, and the clods well broken, 
and made fine. There muft be great care taken not 
to break the roots of the plants in taking them up, 
for they are very tender ; they fhould be planted again 
as foon as poffible, for if their roots are long out of 
the ground, they will be much injured thereby. Thefe 
may be planted in rows at abont a foot diftance, and 
at fix inches diilance in the rows, for as they fhould 
not remain long in thefe nurfery-beds, fo this will be 
room enough tor them to grow and by having them 
fo clofe, they may be fhaded in the fummer, or fhel- 
tered in the winter, with more eafe than when they 
are farther apart. 

When the plants are thus planted, if the furface of 
the beds is covered with rotten tanners bark, or with 
Mofs, it will prevent the earth from drying too faft, 
fo that the plants will not require to be fo often wa- 
tered, as they muft be where the ground is expofed to 
the fun and air ; after this, the farther care will be to 
keep them clean *from weeds, and if the latter part 
of rummer mould prove moift:, it will occafion the 
plants growing late in autumn, fo the tops will be 
tender and liable to be killed by the firft frofts. In 
this cafe, they lhould be covered with mats to pro- 
reel: them. 

If the plants make great progrefs the firft fummer, 
they may be tranfplanted again the following fpring ; 
part of them may be planted in the places where they 
are to remain, and the other fhould be planted in a 
nurfery where they may grow two or three years to 
acquire ftrength before they are planted out for good; 
though the younger they are planted in the places 
•where they are to Hand, the larger they will grow, for 
the roots run out into length, and when they are cut 
it greatly retards their growth, fo that thefe trees 
lhould never be removed large, for they rarely fuc- 
ceed when they are grown to a large fize before they 
are tranfplanted. Some trees I have feen removed 
pretty large, which have furvived their removal, but 
young plants of two or three years old which were 
planted near them, were much larger in fifteen years 
than the old ones. 

When the feeds are fown upon a bed in the full 
ground, the bed lhould be arched over with hoops, 
and fhaded in the heat of the day from the fun, and 
frequently refrefhed with water ; as alfo fhould the 
plants when they appear, for when they are expofed 
much to the fun they make but fmall progtefs. The 
care of thefe in fummer muft be to keep them clean 
from weeds, fupplying them duly with water, and 
fhading them from the fun in hot weather ; but as 
thefe feeds will not come up fo foon as thofe which 
were placed on a hot- bed, they generally continue 
growing later in autumn, therefore will require fhel- 
ter from the early frofts in autumn ; for as the flioots 
of thefe will be much fofter than thofe of the plants 
which had longer time to grow, fo if the autumnal 
frofts fhould prove fevere, they will be in danger of 
being killed down to the furface of the ground, by 
which the whole fummer's growth will be loft, and 
fometimes the plants are entirely killed by the froft 
the firft winter, if they are not protected. 
As thefe plants will not have advanced fo much in 
their growth as the other, they fhould remain in the 
feed-bed to have another year's growth before they are 
removed, therefore all that will be necefTary to ob- 
ferve the fecond year is to keep them clean from 
weeds •, and now they will not be in fo much danger 
of fuffering from the warmth of the fun as before, 
therefore will not require fuch conftant care to fhade 
them ; nor fhould the watering of them be continued 
longer than the fpring, for if the autumn fhould prove 
dry, it will prevent the plants from fhooting late, 
and harden thofe fhoots which were made early in 
the year, whereby the plants will be in lefs danger 
from the early frofts. 

After the plants have grown two years in the feed-bed, 
they will be ftrong enough to remove, therefore, in 

. the fpring, juft at the time when their buds begin to 
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fwell, they fhould be carefully taken up, and tran£ 
planted into nurfery-beds, and treated in the lame way 
as has been before directed for the plants which were 
railed on a hot-bed. 

There are fbme people who propagate this tree by 
layers, but the layers are commonly two or three years 
before they take root, and the plants fo raifed, feldom 
make fucn ftrait trees as thofe raifed from feeds ; tho* 
indeed they will produce flowers fooner, as is always 
the cafe with ftinted plants. 

This tree fhould be planted on a light loamy foil, 
not too dry, on which it will thrive much better than 
upon a ftrong clay, or a dry gravelly ground; for in 
America they are chiefly found upon a moift light 
foil, where they will grow to a prodigious fize, though 
it will not be proper to plant thefe trees in a foil 
which is too moift in England, becaufe it might en- 
danger the rotting of the fibres of the roots, by the 
moilture continuing too long about them, efpecially 
if the bottom be clay, or a ftrong loam, which, will 
detain the wet. 
TURKS CAP. See Milium. 
TURKY WHEAT. See Zea. 
TURNEP. SeeRAPA. 

TURNER A. Plum. Nov. Gen. 15. tab. 12. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 338. 

The Characters are, 
The empakment of the flower is funnel-Jhaped* of one leaf, 
having an oblong, cylindrical* angular tube* and is cut 
into five fegments. The flower has Jive hcart-fhaped* point- 
ed* plain petals* with narrow tails which are infer ted in 
the tube of the empakment \ it has five awl-Jhaped ft ami- 
na which are fljorter than the petals* infer ted in the em- 
palement* and arc terminated by acute-pointed ere/7 fum- 
mits* and a conical germen fupporting three f lender fiyles* 
crowned by baity many-pointed ftigmas. The germen af- 
terward turns to an oval capfulc with one cell* which opens 
at the top with three valves* and contains feveral oblong 
obtufe feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feclion 
of Linnrcus's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five male and three female parts. 
The Species are, 

1. Turn era (JJlmifolia) floribus feflilibus petiolaribus, 
foliis baft biglandulofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 337. Turnera 
with flowers growing clofe to the foot -ftalks of the leaves* 
whofe bafe has two glands. Turnera ulmi folia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 1 5. Shrubby Turnera with an Elm leaf 

2. Turnera (Angttftifolia) floribus feffijibus petiolaribus 
foliis lanccolatis rugofis acuminatis. Turnera with 
flowers fitting clofe to the foot -ft a Iks of the leaves* and 
fpcar-Jhaped rough-pointed leaves. Ciftus urticas folio, 
flore lutco, vafculis trigonis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 86. 
Ciftus with a Nettle leaf* a yellow flower* and a three- 
cornered capfule. 

Thefe plants are both of them natives of the warm 
parts of America. The firft fpecies was found by 
leather Plumier in Martinico, who gave it the name 
of Turnera, in honour of Dr. Turncr,*a famous Englifli 
phyfician, who lived in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
wrote an herbal, in which he has chiefly defcribed the 
ufeful plants. 

The fecond fort was difcovcred by Sir Hans Sloane, 
who has figured it in his Natural Hiftory of Jamaica, 
under the following title, Ciftus urticaj folio, flore 
luteo, vafculis trigonis, vol. i. p. 202 ; but both thefe 
forts were obferved by my late friend Dr. William 
Houftoun, in feveral parts of America. 
This fort rifes with a fhrubby ftalk to the height of 
eight or ten feet, fending out branches on every fide 
the whole length ; thefe are garnifhed with narrow 
fpear-fhaped leaves, which are hairy ; they are near 
three inches long, and about three quarters of an inch 
broad, terminating in acute points ; they are obtufely 
fawed on their edges, and ftand upon very fhorc 
foot-ftalks ; thefe, when rubbed, emit a difagreeable 
odour. The flowers grow from the foot-ftalks of 
the leaves, to which they fit very clofe, having two 
pretty large leafy appendages to their em palem ems. 
The flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and arc 

com- 
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compofed of five large oval petals, whofe tails are 
twifted and join ; thcfe are fucceeded by (hort tubu- 
lar capfules having one cell, which opens at the top 
with three valves which turn back, and let out the 
feeds. 

The firft; fort has a Girubby ftalk like the fecohd, and 
rifes to the fame height. The branches of this are 
flender, and ftiffer than thofe of the former. The 
leaves are oval, fpear-ihaped, two inches and a half 
long, and an inch and a half broad, rough on their 
upper fide, and of a lucid green ; their under fide 
has many ftrong veins, and is of a lighter green ; 
•they are fawed on their edges, and have longer foot- ; 
ftalks than thofe of the fecond fpecies, and ftand much ! 
farther afimder on the branches. The flowers fit 
clofe upon the foot-ftalks of the leaves, in like man- 
ner as the former, but the flowers are larger and of 
a brighter yellow than thofe of the former. Thefe 
differences remain conftant, and never alter when 
raifed from feeds fo that from near thirty years ex- 
perience in fowing the feeds, I may pronounce them 
difFerent fpecies. 

Thefe plants are eafily propagated by fowing their 
feeds on a hot-bed early in the fjpring, and when the 
plants are come up two inches high, they fhould be 
tranfplanted into fmall pots, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obferving to water and fliade 
them until they have taken root ; after which they 
muft be treated as hath been directed for the Guavas, 
and other tender plants from the fame countries, to 
which the reader is defired to turn to avoid repetition. 
The feeds of thefe plants will often fall into the pots 
which are placed near them in the ftove, which will 
grow, and loon furnifh plants enough, after a perfon 
is once pofleffed of them. As they are too tender to 
live in the open air in England, they muft be placed 
in the bark-bed in the Hove, where, during the winter 
feafon, they muft be kept warm and frequently water- 
ed ; but in the futnmer feafon, they muft have a great 
fhare of air, otherwife they will draw up tender, and 
not produce many flowers. 

When the plants arc grown pretty large, they may be 
treated more hardily, by placing them in the dry ftove; 
where, if they are kept in a moderate degree of heat, 
they will thrive and flower very well. Thofe who 
would fave the feeds of thefe plants, muft watch them 
carefully, becaufe, when they are ripe, they foon fcat- 
ter if they are not gathered. 

Thefe plants produce their flowers great part of the 
year, if they are kept in a proper degree of warmth, 
fo that there are fome of the flowers in beauty for at 
leaft nine or ten months, which renders the plants 

more valuable. 

TURNSOLE. See Heliotropium. 

TURR1TIS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 223. Dillen. Gen. 
Nov. 6. Lin. Gen. Plant. 733. Tower Muftard. 

The Characters are, 
*thc etnpalement of the flower is compofed of four oblong 
cval leaves* which are eretl, and clofe together. The 
flower has four oblong* oval, entire petals, placed in form 
cf a crofs, and fix erefi awUftmped ftamina the length of 
the tube* two of which are Jhorter than the other y termi- 
nated by /ingle fummits, and a taper germen a little com- 
prejfed, having no ftyle, but is crowned by an obtufe ftigma. 
The germen afterward becomes a long four-cornered pod 
with two cells, which are divided by an intermediate par- 
tition opening with two valves, and filled with fmall, roun ' 
ifh indented feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection 
of Linnxus's fifteenth clafs, which contains the plants 
whofe flowers have four long and two Ihorter ftamina 
and the feeds are included in long pods.. 
The Species are, 
1., Turrit is (Glabra) foliis radicalibus dentatis hifpidis, 
caulinis integerrimis amplexicaulibus glabris. Hort. 
C liff. 3 3 9 . Tower Muftard with hifpid lower leaves whk ' 
are indented, and the upper ones fmootb* entire, and em- 
bracing the ftalk. Turrit is foliis inferioribus cichora- 

ccis caeteris perfoliate. Tourn. Inft. 224. Tower Muf- 
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tard with under leaves like Cicory, and the 'upper, like 
Thoroughwax. 

2. Turritis (Hirfuta) foliis omnibus hifpidis, caulinis 
amplexicaulibus. Hort. Cliff. 339. T ower Muftard with 
all the leaves prickly, and the upper ones embracing the 
ftalk. Eryfimo fimilis hirfuta, non laciniata alba. 
C. B. P. 101. A hairy plant refembling Hedge Mttftard, 
but the leaves not jagged. 

, The firft fort grows naturally in feveral parts of Eng- 
land, upon walls and dry banks ; this hath its lower 
leaves much jagged on their edges, and are rough to 
the touch. The ftalks rife afoot and a half high, 
and are garniflied with fmooth grayifli leaves, two 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad at 
their bafe, ending in points ; thefe embrace the ftalks 
with their bafe. The upper part of the ftalk has 
flender branches proceeding from the wings of the 
leaves, which fuftain tufts of fmall white flowers, 
having four petals placed in form of a crofs. Thefe 
appear in June, and are fucceeded by long, flender, 
comprefled, four-cornered pods, which grow erect 
clofe to the ftalk, and are filled with fmall feeds which 
ripen in Auguft. 

The fecond fort grows naturally upon old walls and 
buildings in the northern parts of England •, the lower 
leaves are lhaped like thofe of the Daily, but are rough. 
The ftalks rife eight or ten inches high, which arc 
garnifhed with oval leaves, whofe bafes embrace the 
ftalks ; they are as rough as the lower leaves. The 
upper part of the ftalks branch into flender ftalks, 
which liiftain (hort fpikes of white flowers like thofe 
of the former fort, which are fucceeded by flender 
pods having four corners, which are fhorter than thofe 
of the firft fort. This plant flowers earlier than the 
firft, and the feeds are ripe in July. 
Thefe plants are fomctimes kept in gardens for the 
fake of variety ; but if their feeds are icattered upon 
an old wall or building, in autumn, foon after they 
are ripe, the plants will come up and thrive without 
farther care, and their feeds will fcatter on the walls 
and fpread, fo there will be no danger of the plants 
maintaining the fituation, if they are not purpofvly 
deftroyed. 

The other fpecies are referred to .Arabis, Brnfticn, 
and Hefperis, under which articles they will be found. 
TUSSILAGO. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 487, tab. 276. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 856. ColtVfoot. 
The Characters are, 

The flo&tr has one common cylindrical cmp clement, whofe 
fcalcs are linear, fpcar-Jhaped, and equal. The flower is 
made up of hermaphrodite florets, which compofc the dijk, 
and female half florets which form the rays or border. 
The hermaphrodite florets are funncl-Jhaped, and cut at 
the brim into five fegments ; thefe have five Jfoort hair- like 
ftamina, terminated by cylindrical fwnmits \ and a Jhsrt 
crowned germen fupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by a 
thick ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong 
ctmprcjjcd feed, crowned with a hairy down. The female 
half florets are ftretched out on one fide with a narrow 
tongue-fhaped fegment ; thcfe have no ftamina, but have 
a /hort crowned germ en,, which turns to a feed like thofe of 
the hermaphrodite florets, which ripen i?i the empalemenl. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond lection 
of Lin nanus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers arc compofed of hermaphrodite 
and female florets, which are all fruitful. 
The Species are, 

1, Tussilago (Farfara) fcapo imbricato i:nifloro, foliis 
fubcordatis, angulatis denticulatis. Lin. Hort. ClifE 
411. Colt's-foot with an imbricated ftalk bearing one 
flower, and angular indented leaves which are nearly heart- 
Jhaped. Tuffilago vulgaris. C. B. P. 197. Common 
Coltsfoot. 

2. Tussilago (Anandria) fcapo unifloro, fubfqu amnio 
erecto, foliis lyrato ovatis. Lin. Sp. 865. CoWs-fa t 
with one flower on each ftalk, and oval lyrc-fhaped leaves. 
Tuffilago fcapo unifloro, calyce claufo. Hort. Uplal. 
1 59. Colt* s-f cot with one flower on each ftalk, and a clefed 



empalement. 
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3. Tussilago {Alpina) fcapo fubnudo unifloro, foliis 
cordato-orbiculatis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 41.1. Colts- 
foot with an almofi naked ftalk bearing one flower \ and or- 
bicular, beart-fbaped, crenated leaves, Tuflilago Alpina 
rotundifolia glabra. C. B. P. 19/. Round-leaved 
fmooth Colt*s-foot of the Alps. 

The firfb of thefe forts is very common in watery 
places in almoft every part of England, and is rarely 
kept in gardens ; for the roots creep under ground, 
and increafe fo faft, that in a fliort time they will 
fpread over a large fpotof ground. This plant is fo 
well known as to need no defcription. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Siberia this is a 
very low plant, whole leaves grow clofe to the ground 
they are of an oval form, and indented on the fides 
like a lute. The flowers ftand upon Ihort foot-ftalks 
which rife between the leaves, and are three or four 
inches long, each fuftaining one flower at the top, of 
a dirty purplilh colour. Thefe appear early in the 
fpring, and are fucceeded by downy feeds which ri- 
pen in June. 

The third fort grows naturally on the Alps > this is a 
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low perennial plant, whofe leaves are round, arid in- 
dented at the foot-ftalk in form of a heart, and their 
edges are crenated their upper furface is fmooth, and 
of a bright green colour ; their under fides are a little 
downy and whitilh ; their foot-ftalks arife from the 
ground, and are three inches long. The foot-ftalks 
of the flowers which arife from the root are four 
inches long, woolly, and fuftain one purplilh flower 
at the top, which is made up of hermaphrodite and 
female florets, like thofe of the other forts. 
The two laft are frequently kept in gardens for the 
fake of variety $ they are eafily propagated by parting 
their roots in autumn, and muft be planted in a moilt 
fhady border^ where they will thrive, and require no 
farther care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
TYPHA. Cat's-tail, or Reed-mace. 

Of this there are two fpecies, which grow naturally in 
ftanding waters in many parts of England, one with 
broad, the other with narrow leaves ; but as thele 
plants will not live in dry ground, fo it will be to no 
purpofe to trouble the reader farther about them.. 
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VA C C A R I A. See Saponar ia. 
VACCINIUM. Lin. Gem Plant. 434. 
Vitis. Idcea. Tourn. Inil. R. H. 607. tab. 
377. The Bill-berry, Whortle-berry, or 
Cran-bcrry *, in French, Airelle, or Myrtille. 

The Characters are, 
^thc flower has a fmall permanent empalement fitting upon 
the germ en ; it is bell aped, of one petal, which is flight ly 
cut into four fegmcnts at the brim, which turn backward 
it has eight ft amino, which are terminated by horned f urn- 
mi ts havwg two awns on their back/id e which fpread 
afunder ; the points open. The germen is fituated below 
the flower, fupporting a flnglc flyle longer than the ftamina, 
crowned by an obtufe fligma \ it afterward turns to an 
umbilicated globular berry with four cells, containing a few 
fmall feeds. 

This genus is placed in the firft fettion of Linnaeus's 
eighth clafs, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have eight ftamina and one ftyle. 
. Vaccinium (Myrtillus) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ovatis fcrratis deciduis, caule angulato. Flor. Lapp. 
143. TVbcrtlc-berry with one flower upon each foot- 
ftalk, oval fa wed leaves which fall off in winter, and an 
angular ftalk. Vitis Idaza foliis oblongis crenatis, fruclu 
nigricante. C. B. P. 470. Black Wborts, JVbortle-bcr- 
ries, cr Bill- berries. 
. Vaccinium {Vitis Td<ea) racemis terminalibus, nu- 
tantibus, foliis obovatis revolutis integerrimis fubtus 
pun&atis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 351. JVhortle-berry with 
nodding branches of flowers terminating the branches, and 
cval leaves which are entire, turned back, andpuntlurcd on 
their under fide. Vitis Id*a foliis fub rotund is non 
crenatis, baccis rubris. C. B. P. 470. Red Whorts, or 
Whor tie-berries. 
. Vaccinium {Pejijyhanica) foliis ovatis mucronatis, 
floribus alaribus nutantibus. JVbortle-berries with oval- 
pointed leaves, and ?wdding flowers proceeding from the 
wings of the ftalks. Vitis Idrca myrtinis foliis, flofcu- 
lis dependentibus. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 321. fig. 4. 
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IVhortle-berrics with Myrtle leaves, and fmall depending 
flowers. 

Vaccinium (Hijpidulum) foliis integerrimis revolutis 
ovatis, caulibus repentibus, filiformibus, hifpidis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 352. IVhortle-berrics with oval entire 
leaves turning back, and a flender, creeping, briflly ftalk. 
Vitis Ida?a paluftris Virginiana, frudlu majore. Raii 
Hi ft. 685. Marflj Virginia JVhorts with a larger fruit. 
Vaccinium (Oxycoccos) foliis integerrimis revolutis 
ovatis, caulibus rcpentibus filiformis nudis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 351. IVhortle-berrics with oval, entire, rcflcxcd 
leaves, and naked, flender, creeping ftalks. Oxycoccus 
feu vaccinia paluftris. J. B. 1. p. 525. IVhortle-berrics, 
Mofs-berries, or Moor-berries by fome called Cran- 
berries. 

The firft fort grows very common upon large wild 
heaths in many parts of England, but is never culti- 
vated in gardens, it being with great difficulty trans- 
planted •, nor will it thrive long when it is removed 
thither, for from many trials which I have made, by 
taking up the plants at different fcafons with balls of 
"earth to their roots and planting them in gardens, I 
could never fucceed fo as to prelerve the plants above 
two years, and thofe never produced any fruit, fo that 
it is not worth the trouble of cultivating. 
The fruit of this fort is gathered by the poor inha- 
bitants of thofe villages which are fituated in the neigh- 
bourhood of their growth, and carried to the market- 
towns. Thefe are by fome eaten with cream or milk ; 
they are alfo put into tarts, and much efteemed by the 
people in the north, but they are feldom brought to 
London. The fhrub on which thefe grow rifes about 
two feet high, having many ftems, which are garnifhed 
with oblong leaves, lhaped like thofe of the Box-tree, 
but fomewhat longer, and are a little fawed on their 
edges. The flowers are lhaped like thofe of the Ar- 
butus, or Strawberry-tree, of a greenilh white co- 
lour, changing to a dark red toward the top. The 
fruit are about the fize of large Juniper-berries, . and 
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of a deep purple colour, having a flue upon them when 
they are untouched, like the blue Plums, which rub 
oft* with handling. 

The iecond fort is of much humbler growth, (eldom 
rifing above fix or eight inches high. The leaves of 
this ibrt are fo like that of the Dwarf Box, as that, at 
adiftance, the plants are often taken for it, even by 
perfons of fkill. This is an evergreen Ihrub, which 
grows upon moory ground in feveral parts of the. 
North, but it is full as difficult to tranfplant into gar- 
dens as the other fort ; though I have been allured by 
perfons of credit, that they have feen this fort planted 
to make edgings to the borders of the gardens in Nor- 
way and Sweden, where the plants may grow much 
better, from the cold of thole climes, than they will 
do in England, for this is a native of very cold coun- 
tries. 1 have feveral times received plants of this fort 
from Greenland, by the whale fhips. The berries of 
this fort are red, and have a more agreeable acid fla- 
vour than thofe of the: fir ft fort. This fruit is fre- 
quenrly nfed for tarts in feveral of the northern coun- 
tries, where the plants grow wild upon the moors. 
The third fort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
parts of North America-, this has a low fhrubby ilalk 
like the fecond the leaves arc fmall, oval, pointed, 
and not unlike fome Torts of Myrtle ; they continue 
green all the year; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves at every joint; their foot-ftalks 
are pretty long, and nod downward ; they fuftain but 
one flower they are fmall, white, and are iucceeded 
by fmall red berries which feldom ripen here. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in marfliy grounds in 
mod parts of North America. The ftalks of this are 
flender, imbricated, and trail upon the ground ; the 
fcales are briftly ; the leaves are oval, entire, and 
their edges turn backward ; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the ftalk they are of an herbaceous 
white colour, and in their native foil arc fuccccded 
by large red berries, but in England the fruit never 
comes to perfection. 

The plants of this fort are difficult to preferve in Eng- 
land, for they require a moorifh boggy foil, which 
Ihould be covered with Mofs, and conftantly kept 
wet, otherwife they will not thrive. 
The fifth fort produces long flender branches not 
bigger than thread', which trail upon the mofly bogs, 
lb are often hid by the Mofs. The branches are thin- 
ly garnifhed with fmall leaves, about the fize and 
fhapcof thofe of Thyme, having their upper furface 
of a Ihining green colour, but are white underneath. 
The flowers are generally produced toward the extre- 
mity of the fhoots, which are in fhapelike thofe of the 
former forts, but arc fmallcr, and of a red colour ; 
thefe. grow upon Jong flender foot-ftalks, and are fuc- 
cccded by round, red , fpotted berries, of a lharp acid 
flavour, which are much efteemed by the inhabitants 
of the places ncai the- bogs where they grow. Some 
ufe them for tarts, and others eat them with milk or 
cream. 

This fort is a native of bogs, therefore cannot by any 
art be propagated upon dry land but where there 
are natural bogs, the plants may be taken up care- 
fully, prcferving fome of the foil to their roots, and 
tranfplanted into the bogs in the autumn; and if they 
are once fixed in the place, they will fprcad and pro- 
pagate themfelves in great plenty, and require no far- 
ther care. 

The two forts firfr. mentioned alio propagate very faft 
by their creeping roots, fo that when they are fixed 
in a proper foil, they will foon overfprcad the ground, 
for the heaths, upon which they naturally grow, are 
generally covered with the plants. The firll fort grows 
with the Heath, their roots intermixing together, and 
frequently is found upon fandy heaths in divers parts 
of England ; but the fecond fort grows only upon 
mooriSh land, where, by its creeping roots, the ground 
is foon covered with the plants. 
There are leveral other fpecies of this genus, fome of 
which are natives of Spain and Portugal, others of 
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Germany and Hungary, and feveral of the northern 
parts of America, from whence thofe large fruit are 
brought to England, which are ufed by the paftry- 
cooks of London, during the winter feafon for tarts • 
but, as all thefe forts naturally grow upon fwamps 
and bogs, they are not eafy to tranlplant into gardens 
fo as to thrive or produce fruit, therefore there can 
be little hopes of cultivating them to advantage. 
VALANTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1151. Cruciata. 
Tourn. Inft. 1 1 5. Crofpwort. 
The Characters are, 

It hath hermaphrodite folitary flowers in the place of the 
germen, of one leaf cut into four oval acute feginent j, and 
four ftamina as hng as the petals, terminated by fmall 
fummits* with a large germen fupporting a flender flxls 
the length of the flamhia y crowned by headed jUgmas; "the 
empalemcnt afterward becomes a thick comprefjed ccpfule, 
containing one globular feed- 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firfl: feclion of 
Linnams's twenty-third clafs, intitlcd Pt.lygamia Mo- 
noccia, which includes thofe plants which Juve male, 
female, and hermaphrodite flowers on the fime plain. 
The Spi:cies are, 

i. Valantia {Ilifpida) floribus mafculis trifldis hernia* 
phroditici germini hifpido inlidentibus. Lin. .Sn. i.i*)o, 
Valantia with three male flowers fating on ti e hifpit 
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mcn cf the hermaphrodite flowers. Aparine fonunc Co- 
Hand ri faccharari. Park. I 'heat. 576. Gccfc-grajS like 
a Coriander comfit. 

2. Valantia (Mxra/is) floribtis rmfculis triildis herma- 
phroditic! germini glabro infldentibus. San v. Montp. 
162. Valantia with three male fa vers fitting en the 
fmooth gennen of the hermaphrodite. Cruciata muiViIh 
minima Ivomana. Col. Kcphr. 1. p. 2<j8. 

3. Valantia (slparina) floribus mafculis trifidis pedi- 
cillatis hcrmaphroditici pedunculo inlidentibus. More. 
Upfal. 302. Valantia with trifd male flowers ft ting cr. 
the foot-ftalks of the hermaphrodite flowers. Aparine fe- 
rn ine la; vi. Vaill. Pafif. 18. Goofe-grafs with a fmooth 
feed. 

4. Valantia {Articulate) floribus mafculis quadrifidis, 
pedunculis dichotomis nudis foliis cordatis. Hort. 
Upfal. 303. Valantia with male flowers which are qua- 
drijid, the knots of the forked ftalks naked* and heart* 
fi helped leaves. 

5. Valantia (Cruciata) floribus mafculis quadrifidis, 
pedunculis diphyllis. Hort. Upfal. 303. Valantia with 
quadrifid male flowers ', whofe foot-flalks have two leaves. 
Cruciata hirfuta. C. B. P. 335. Hairy Croffwort. 
Thefe plants are feldom cultivated except in botanic 
gardens for variety. The four forts firlt mentioned 
are trailing annual plants if thefe are permitted to 
icattcr their feeds in autumn, the plants will come up, 
and require no farther care but to thin them, and 
keep them clean from weeds. 

The fourth fort is an abiding plant ; this grows natu- 
rally in many parts of England; the roots are yellow, 
and fpread greatly in the ground ; the ftalks have four 
leaves at each joint, placed in form of a crofs ; the 
flowers arc yellow, fitting in whorls round the ftalks. 
It is fomctimes ufed in medicine, but is generally ga- 
thered in places where it grows naturally. 
VALERIANA. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 131. tab. 52. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 43. Valerian. 
The Characters are, 

<The flower has a fmall empalemenl \ it has one t:d::lo;:s 
petal cut into five fegments at the brim, with a gibbous 
honey gland on the inflide ; // has three fmall, creel, awl- 
fhaped ftamina the length of the petals, terminated ly 
roundifh fummits. The germ en is fituaied under the fewer , 
f upper ting a flender fly I e crowned by a thick fig*}: a % it af- 
terward turns to a crowned ccpfule which falls eff, 
which is lodged a Jingle feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fink fe<?:ion of 
Linnaius's third clafs, which contains thofe 
whole flowers have three ftamina and one ftylc. 
The Species arc, 
I. Valeriana (Phu) floribus triandris, foliis caulinis 

pinnatis, radicalibus indivifis. Hort. Upfal. 13. Vale- 
rian 
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rum with flowers having three Jlamina, winged leaves to 
the ftalks, and thofe at the root undivided. Valeriana 
hortenfis. Dod. Pempt. 342. Garden Valerian. 

2. Valeriana {Officinalis) floribus triandris, foliis om- 
nibus pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 1 5. Valerian with- three 

■ ftamina to the flowers, and all the leaves winged. Vale- 
riana fylveftris major. C. B. P. 164. Greater wild Va- 
lerian. 

3. Valeriana (Rubra) floribus monandris caudatis, 
foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 1 5. Valerian 
with flowers having tails, one jlamina, and fpear-Jhaped 
entire leaves. Valeriana rubra. C. B. P. 165. Red 

Valerian. 

4. Valeriana (Angitftijolia) floribus monandris cauda- 
tis, foliis linearibus integerrimis. Valerian with tailed 
flowers having one jlamina, and linear entire leaves. 
Valeriana rubra anguftifolia. C.B.P.i 65. Narrow- 
leaved red Valerian. 

5. Valeriana (Calcitrapa) floribus monandris, foliis 
pinnatiridis. Hort. Upfal. 14. Valerian with flowers 
having one ftamina and wing-pointed leaves. Valeriana 
foliis calcitrapai. C. B. P. 164. Valerian with leaves 
like thoje of the Star-thiftle. 

6. Valeriana (Pyrenaica) floribus triandris, foliis cau- 
linis cordatis ferratis petiolatis, fummis ternatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 15. Valerian with three ftamina to the flowers, and 
heart-jhaped jawed leaves growing on foot-jlalks, placed 
by threes at the top. Valeriana maxima Pyrcnaica, ca- 
lire folio. Tourn. In ft. R. FI. 131. 'The largeft Pyre- 
tican Valerian with a foreign CoWs-foot leaf. 

7. Valeriana (Celiica) floribus triandris, foliis ovato- 
oblongis obtufis integerrimis. Lin. Mat. Med. 23. 
Valerian with three jlamina to the flowers, and oblong, 
cval, blunt, entire leaves. Nardus Celiica. J. B. 3. p. 
205. Celtic Nard. 

8. Valeriana (Siberica) floribus tetrandis a^qualibus, 
foliis pinnatifidis, feminibus palea ovali adnatis. Hort. 
Upfal. 13. Valerian with jour equal jlamina to the flowers, 
wing-pointed leaves, and jecds jaflcned by an oval hujk. 
Valeriana lutea humilis. Amman. Ruth. 18. Low yel- 

• low Valerian. 

9. Valeriana (Locufta) floribus triandris caule dicho- 
tomo, foliis linearibus. Flor. Suec. 32. Valerian with 
a jorkedjlalk and linear leaves. Valeriana arvenfis, pre- 
cox humilior, femine compreflb. Mor. Umb. 53. 
Corn-jallcd or Laml? s-lettucc. 

10. Valeriana (Vijicaria) caule dichotomo, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ferratis, calycibus inflatis. Hort. Cliff. 1 6. Va- 
lerian with a forked flalk, Jpear-jhaped jawed leaves, 
and jwollen cmpalements. Valerianelic Crttica, fruclu 
veficario. Tourn. Cor. 6. Ca'ndia LamVs-lcltuce with a 
bladder jruit. 

11. Valeriana (Coronata) caule dichotomo, foliis lan- 
ceolatis dentatis, frudtu fexdentato. Hort. Cliff. 16. 
Valerian with a jorked flalk, jpear-Jhaped indented leaves, 
and a jruit having fix indentures. Valerian el la femine 
itellato. C. B. P. 165. La?nb 9 s-lettuce with a flarry fruit. 

12. Valeriana (Cornucopia) floribus diandris ringenti- 
bus, foliis ovatis feflilibus. Hort. Cliff. 1 5. Valerian 
with a ringent flower having two ftamina, and oval leaves 
fct cloje to the ftalk. Valerianella cornucopoides, florc 
galeato. Mor. Umb. LamPs-lettucc with a helmet flower 
like thoje oj the Cornucopia. 

There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, fomc of 
which grow naturally in England, and others in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe ; but as they are feldom cul- 
' tivated in gardens, they are omitted, left the work 
fhould fwell too much beyond its intended bulk. 
The firllof thefe forts grows naturally in Alfatia, but 
is propagated in England for medicinal ufe, and is 
called in the fhops by the name of Phu, to diftinguifti 
it from the Mountain Valerian, which is alfo uled in 
medicine, and is preferred to all the other forts by 
the modern phyficians ; though the roots of this firft 
are ftili continued in fome of the capital medicines, 
and are by fomc efteemed equal in virtue, if not fu- 
perior, to the wild fort. 

This hath thick, flefhy, jointed roots, which fpread 
near the furface of the ground in a very irregular 
manner, eroding each other, and matting together by 
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their fmaller fibres j thefe ' have a very ftrong fcent, 
efpecially when dry. The lower leaves, which rife 
immediately from the root, are many of them entire ; 
others are divided into three, five, or feven obtufe 
lobes ; they are of a pale green colour and fmooth. 
The ftalks rife three- or four feet high *, they are hoi- 
low, and fend out branches from their fide by pairs, 
and are garni (hed with winged leaves, placed oppo- 
fite at each joint, which are compofed of four or five 
pair of long narrow lobes terminated by an odd one. 
The ftalks, and alfo the branches, are terminated by 
flowers difpofed in form of an umbel ; they are fmall, 
tubulous, white, and cut flightly at the brim into 
five parts ; thefe appear in May and June, and are 
fucceeded by oblong flat feeds having a downy crown. 
This plant is propagated by parting of its roots, either 
in the fpring or autumn, but the latter is much pre- 
ferable to the former, which fhould be planted in beds 
of f re fh dry earth, about two feet afunder, for they com- 
monly fpread and multiply very faft. If the fcatbn is 
dry, you mud water the plants until they have taken 
root; after which they will require no further care, 
but to keep them clean from weeds ; and in autumn, 
when their leaves are decayed, the roots fhould be ta- 
ken up and dried for ufe. 

The fecond fort is generally found upon dry chalky 
foils in fliady places, in divers parts of England. The 
roots of this, which grow wild upon fuch foils, are 
much preferable to thofe of the fame kind which arc 
cultivated in gardens; which is alfo the fame of all the 
forts of aromatic plants, when gathered from their na- 
tive places of growth, where they are fmaller, but 
have a ftronger flavour. 

The roots of this plant are compofed of long flefliy 
fibres which are flender, and unite in heads. All the 
leaves of this fort are winged ; thofe at the bottom 
are compofed of broader lobes than thofe on the ftalks, 
and are notched on their edges ; they are compofed of 
fix or feven pair of lobes terminated by an an odd o:w -, 
thefe end in acute points, and are hairy. The ftalks, 
in their natural fituation, feldom grow much more 
than a foot high ; but, when the roots are cultivated 
in a garden, they grow more than twice that height ; 
thefe are channelled, hollow, hairy, and arc garniflud 
at each joint with two winged leaves placed oppofite, 
whofc lobes are very narrow and almoll entire. At 
the upper part of the italic comes out two fmall fide 
branches oppofite ; thefe, and alio the principal ftalk, 
are terminated by clutters of flowers formed into a 
kind of umbel, which arc fliaped like thofe of the 
firft fort, but are fmaller, and have a tinge of purple 
on their outfide. It flowers about the fame time with 
the firft fort. 

This plant may alfo be propagated by parting the 
roots either in fpring or autumn, as was directed for 
the firft fort, but you mould always obferve to plant 
them upon a dry, frefh, undunged foil, in which, 
though the roots will not make near fo great progrefs 
as in a rich moift foil, yet they will be much pref era- 
able to them for ufe. Thefe roots fhould alio be ta- 
ken up when the leaves decay in autumn, and pre- 
ferved dry until ufed. 

The third fore grows naturally in rough ftony places 
in the fouth of France, and in rtaly, but has been long 
cultivated in the Englifli gardens for ornament. 
The roots of this fort arc ligneous, and as thick as a 
man's finger, fpread ing out on every fide very wide. 
The ftalks rife about three feet high ; they are round, 
fmooth, of a grayifh colour, and hollow ; thefe are 
garnifhed at each joint with fmooth fpear-fhaped 
leaves near three inches long and one broad, drawing 
to a point at each end ; they are generally placed by 
pairs, but fometimes there are three at the fame joint 
ftanding round the ftalk. The upper part of the ftalk 
fends out branches by pairs, which, witli the princi- 
pal ftalk, are terminated with red flowers growing in 
clufters, which have long tubes, cut into five parts at 
the top, and from the tube is fen t out a fpur or heel 
like the flowers of Larkfpur. It flowers moft part of 
fummer, and the feeds ripen accordingly in fuccefiion ; 

4. thefe 
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thefe have a down, by which they are tranfported to a 

good diiLuice. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, and one 
with pale ticlh-colouTed flowers, but they do not differ 
in any other refpect. 

It is eafily popagated by parting of the roots in au- 
tumn, or by Towing of the feeds foon after they are 
ripe, in a firady border, where the plants will fome- 
, times come up the fame autumn, efpecially if the 
fcafon proves moift, otherwife they will not appear 
till the following fpring. When thefe are fit to remove, 
they fliould be tranfplanted into beds at about nine 
inches or a foot afunder, obferving to water them till 
they have taken new root ; after which they will re- 
quire no farther care but to keep them clear from 
weeds, and in autumn they mult be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain. 

Thefe plants grow large, therefore mould have room, 
fo arc not proper furniture for fmall gardens. When 
the feeds of thefe plants light on joints of old walls 
or buildings, the plants will come up, and thrive 
as well as in the ground, and will continue much 
longer, fo the feeds may be fcattered between the 
(tones of grottos and fuch like buildings, where the 
plants will flower from May till the fruit (tops them, 
and will make a good appearance. 
Thj fourth fort grows about Montpelier, and upon 
Mount Baldus in Italy. The root of this is ligneous, 
but not fo large as that of the former fort ; the (talks 
rife two feet high or better, and branch out on each 
fide from the root to within fix inches of the top ; 
thefe aregarnifhed with leaves which are three or four 
inches long, but are as narrow as thole of Flax. The 
upper part of the ftalk is naked, and terminated by a 
compact clultcr of bright red flowers fliaped like thofe 
of the former fort, but fmallcr. This Mowers about 
the Tame time as the lalt, and may be propagated in 
the fame way. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal j 
it is an annual plant, which periflies foon after the feeds 
arc ripe. The lower leaves, which fpread on the 
ground, are cut into many obtufe fegments the (talks, 
when the plants are in good ground, will rife near a 
foot and a half high, but upon dry (tony foils not half 
fo high, and when they grow out of the joints of old 
walls, not more than three inches high •, thefe are hol- 
low, fmooth, and round, fending out branches by 
pairs from the upper joints they are garniflied with 
wing-pointed leaves, whole lobes or fegments are very 
narrow. The ftalk and branches are terminted by 
tufts of flowers fliaped like thole of the Garden Vale- 
rian, but are fmallcr, and have a flcfh-coloured tinge 
at the top. The feeds have a down, which helps to 
fpread them, fo it propagates without care. 
The fixth for: grows naturally on the Pyrenean 
Mountains ; this has a fibrous perennial root, from 
which come out many hcart-fhaped leaves, ftanding 
upon foot-ftalks more than a foot in length. The 
leaves are four inches over each way ; they are bluntly 
fawed on their edges, of a bright green on their upper 
fide, and fmooth, but their under fide is pale, and a 
little hairy. The (talks rife three feet high ; they are 
hollow, channelled, and fend out branches oppofite 
toward the top, and are garnifhed with leaves placed 
oppofite, which are fliaped like thofe below, but are 
a little pointed ; and frequently at the top there are 
three leaves placed round the (talks, ftanding upon 
lhort foot-ftalks. The (talk and branches are termi- 
nated by pale flelh-coloured flowers, difpofed in form 
of umbels, which have very lhort (purs or heels. It 
flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in Auguft, which 
are crowned with down, whereby they arc tranfported 
to a diftancc. ' 

This plant delights in fhade and a moift foil ; it may 
be propagated by fowing of the feeds on a (had y bor- 
der foon after they are ripe, and when the plants 
come up, they (hould be treated in the fame way a> 
is before directed for the third fort. 
The feventh fort grows naturally upon the Alps and Sy- 
rian Mountains *, this was fent me by Dr. AUione from 
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Turin, who gathered it on the Alps near that place ; 
it is a very humble plant. The (talks trail upon the 
ground among the Mofs, and put out roots at their 
joints, which fwell into knobs or tubers. 
The leaves are oblong, oval, and entire ; the flower-" 
ftalks rife three or four inches high, and are garniflied 
with two or three pair of fmall oval leaves ; the 
flowers are fmall, of a pale incarnate colour, and are 
formed in aloofe fpike fitting very cldfe to the ftalk. 
It flowers in June, but does not produce feeds here. ' 
This plant is difficult to prefer ve in gardens, for it na- 
turally grows upon rocky mountains which are co- 
vered with Mofs, wheie the fnow continues fix or fe- 
ven months, fo it requires a very cold fituation and 
a (tony foil. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this is a 
biennial planr, which flowers and produces feeds the 
fecond year and then decays. The leaves of this 
are winged ; the lobes of the lower leaves are'oblono-, 
oval, and end in roundifli points •, the (talks rife a foot 
high, and arc garniflied with leaves com pofed of four 
or five pair of lobes, terminated by a broad one, which 
is cut into three or live points. The lobes of thefe 
are acute-pointed ; thefe leaves are placed by pairs, 
and fit clofe to the (talks ; they are fmooth, and of 
a pale ycllowi(h colour. The upper part of the ftalk 
has two pair of branches; the lower pair are near 
three inches long, but the upper are not half that 
length : thefe, and alio the principal ftalk, are termi- 
nated by bright yellow flowers collected in a fort of 
umbel, which are (haped like thofe of the firffc fort. 
It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn; it 
is propagated by feeds, which fliould be fown where 
the plants are to remain ; this may be performed eirhcr 
in autumn, fcon after they are ripe, or in the fpring; 
fhey have fucceeded with me equally at both feafons. 
When the plants come up, they muft be thinned 
where they are too clofe, and kept clean from weeds, 
which is all the culture they require. 
The ninth fort is is the common Corn-fallad which is 
cultivated in gardens, but is found growing naturally 
\ipon arable land among the Corn in many parts of 
England ; tl lis is an annual plant, which dies when it 
has perfected its feeds. The lower leaves of this are 
oblong, and broad at their points, which are rounded, 
and narrowed at their bale, where they embrace each 
other ; thele are from three quarters of an inch to two 
inches long, in proportion to the goodnefs of theground. 
From between the leaves arifes an angular ftalk, from 
three to eight or nine inches high, which divides 
into two branches which fpread from each other, and 
thefe both divide again into two other in like manner. 
The (talks aregarnifhed with leaves fliaped like thofe 
at the bottom, but are fmaller ; thefe are placed by 
pairs at each joint. The branches are terminated by 
clultcrs of white flowers, fliaped like thofe of the other 
fpecics, which are fucceeded by pretty large roundifli 
feeds alittlc comprefiedon one fide. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguft, which are very apt to 
drop before they have changed colour. 
It is propagated as a fallad herb for the fpring, but 
having a ftrong tafte which is not agreeable to many 
palates, it is not fo much in ufe as it was for* 
merly : it is propagated by feeds, which fliould be 
fown in autumn on the fpot where they are to grow 
for ufe. If they are fown the latter end of Auguft, the 
firft rains will bring up the plants ; thefe fliould be 
hoed to thin them where they are too clofe, and to de- 
ftroy the weeds. Early in the fpring the plants will 
be fit for ufe. The younger the plants are when 
ufed, the lefs ftrong will be their tafte, fo they may 
fupply the table in a fcarcity of other herbs. When 
the feeds of this fort are fown in the fpring, if the 
feafon proves dry, the plants will not appear till au- 
tumn or the fpring following ; befides, in fummer the 
herb is not fit for ufe. I have known the feeds of this 
plant lie in the ground many years when they have 
happened to be buried deep, and upon being turned 
up to the air, the plants will come up as thick as if 
the feeds had been newly fown. 

There 
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There are two other fpccies of this which grow na- 
turally in England, but as they are feldom admit* 
ted into gardens, I have not enumerated them ; thefe 
are by lbme fuppofed to be only accidental varieties, 
but I have fown them all feveral years, and have ne- 
ver found either of them alter. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Candia ; this is an 
annual plant, wjiofe ftalks rife fix Or eight inches high, 
and divide by pairs like the former. The leaves are 
much narrower than thofe of the former, end in acute 
points, and are fawed on their edges ; the flowers are 
like thofe of the former fort, but have a fwollen blad- 
der cmpalement which inclofes the feeds. * 
The eleventh fort grows naturally in Italy. The 
leaves at bottom^are three or four inches long, round- 
pointed, and deeply notched on their edges ; the ftalk 
riles near a foot high, fending out branches by pairs 
from the joints below ; the upper part divides by 
pairs in the fame manner as the two former. The 
flowers are collected in globular heads ; they are of 
an herbaceous white colour, and are fucceeded by 
itarry fruit having fix indentures. It flowers in June, 
and the feeds ripen in Auguft ; this and the former 
fort are fuppofed to be only varieties arifing from the 
fame feeds, but I have fown them more than forty 
years, and have notobferved cither of them vary. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the arable fields 
in Sicily and Spain ; this is an annual plant. The 
ftalks are pretty thick, channelled, and of a purplifh 
colour ; they rife eight or nine inches high, and arc 
garnilhed by oval fmooth leaves placed by pairs at 
each joint, fitting dole to the ftalks they are an 
inch and a half long, and an inch broad, of a lucid 
green. From each fide of the ftalk fp rings out {len- 
der branches, but the upper part divides into two 
fpreading branches like the other. The joints are 
dwelling, and thcfe branches divide again by pairs ; 
thcfe are terminated by clufters of red flowers, ihaped 
like thofe of the red Valerian, but larger-, they have 
two leaves clofe under the bunches, embracing the 
ftalks with their bafe. When the flowers are pair, the 
fruit ftretches out in fhapc of a cornucopia or horn* of 
plenty. The flowers appear in June, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

Thefe three forts are propagated by feeds, which 
ihould be fown in autumn where the plants are to re- 
main. When thefe come up, they will require no 
other culture but to thin them where they are too 
clofe, and keep them clean from weeds. The plants 
which rife in autumn, will live through the winter, 
and come early to flower the following fummer, fo 
will produce good feeds ; whereas thofe which rife in 
the fpring, do not ripen their feeds unlefs the feafon 
proves warm. 

VALERIANA GRiECA. Sec Polkmonium. 

VALERINELLA. See Valeriana. 

VANILLA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 25. tab. 28. Epidcn- 
drum. Lin. Gen. Plant. 907. 

The Characters are, 
It has a Jingle ftalk. The flowers are included in fljeaths, 
which are diftant from each other ; they fit upon the gcr- 
mcn, and have no empalement 5 they have five oblong pe- 
tals which Jpread open very wide, and turbinated netla- 
riwns, whofe bafes are tubulous % fituated on the back fide 
of the petals in the middle j their brims arc oblique and bi- 
Jid \ the upper lip is Jhort and trifid the under one runs 
out in a long point ; they have two very Jhort ftamina fit- 
ting upon the pointal, and the fummits are faftened to the 
upper lip of the ncilarium ; they have a loiig, flender, 
contorted gennen fituated under the flower, fupporting a 
Jhort ftyle faftened to the upper lip of the ncftarium, crown- 
ed by an obfolete ftigma. Thegermen afterward becomes a 
long, taper * flefljy pod, including many fmall feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fection ■ 
of Linna^us's twentieth clals, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two ftamina which are con- 
nected with the ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Vanilla (Mexicana) foliis oblongo-ovatis mucrona- 
tis, nervofis, floribus alternis. Vanilla with oblong, 
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oval, acute-pointed, veined leaves, and flowers grow- 
ing alternately. Volubilis filiquofa Mexicana, plan- 
taginis folio. Cat. Car. 3. p. 7. Mexican Climber having 
pods, and a Plantain leaf. 
2. Vanilla (Axillaribus) foliis oblongis obtufis, com- 
preflis articulatis, floribus alaribus. Vanilla with ob- 
long, blunt, comprejfed, jointed leaves, and floivcrs pro- 
ceeding from the fides of the ftalks. 
The firft fort is that which the Spaniards cultivate in 
the Weft-Indies, which we fhall defcribe hereafter. 
The fecond fort was fent me from Carthagena in 
New Spain, where it grows naturally ; this has a 
climbing ftalk, which fends out roots from the joints, 
which fatten to the Items of trees or any neighbour- 
ing fupport, and climb to a great height. The 
leaves, which come out fingly at each joint, are ob- 
long, fmooth, and jointed. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the branches ; they are ihaped like 
thofe of the great Bee Orchis, but arc longer. The 
galea or helmet of the flower is of a pale Pink co- 
lour, and the labia is purple. This plant flowered in 
the Chelfca Garden, but wanting its proper fupport, 
it lived but one year. 

There are two or three varieties of the firft fort, which 
differ in the colour of their flowers and the length 
of their pods ; and there are many other fpecies which 
grow naturally in both the Indies, which have been 
brought to this genus, but thofe above-mentioned are 
all 1 have feen growing. 

The plant which produces the fruit called Vanilla or 
Banilla, by the Spaniards, hath a trailing (tern, fomc- 
what like common Ivy, but not fo woody, which 
fattens itfelf to whatever tree grows near it, by fmall 
fibres or roots which are produced at every joint, 
which faften to the bark of the tree, and by which the 
plants are often nouriflied, when they are cut or brok- 
en off from the root a confiderable height from the 
ground, in like manner as the Ivy is often fecn in 
England. The leaves are as large as thofe of the 
common Laurel, but are not quite fo thick •, thcfe are 
produced alternately at every joint (which are fix or 
feven inches afunder,) and are of a lively green colour 
on the upper fide, but of a paler green underneath. 
The (terns of thefe plants fhoot into many branches, 
which faften themfclvcs alfo to the branches of the 
trees, by which means they rife to the height of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet, and ipread quite over fome of 
the fmaller trees to which they are joined. The flow- 
ers are of a greeniih yellow colour, mixed with white, 
which, when fallen, are fucceeded by the fruit, which 
are fix or feven inches long. 

This fort, which is manufactured, grows not only in 
the Bay of Campeachy, but alfo at Carthagena, at 
the Caraccas, Honduras, Darien, and Cayan, at all 
which places the fruit is gathered and prcferved, but 
is rarely found in any of the Englifh fcttlements in 
America at prefent, though it might be cafily carried 
thither and propagated; tor the moots of thefe plants 
are full of juice, fo may be eafily tranfportcd, becaufe 
they will continue frefli out of the ground for feveral 
months. I had fome branches of this plant which 
. were gathered by Mr. Robert Millar at Campeachy, 
and fent over between papers by way of famplc ; 
thefe had been at leaft fix months gathered when I 
received them, and upon opening the papers, I found 
the leaves rotten with the moifture contained in them, 
and the paper was alfo perifhed with it, but the ftems 
appeared frefli ; upon which I planted fome of them 
in fmall pots, and plunged them into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, where they foon put out leaves, and 
fend forth roots from their joints ; but, as thefe plants 
naturally faften themfelves to the ftems of the trees, 
in the woods where they grow naturally, it is with 
great difficulty that they are kept alive when they 
have not the fame fupport ; therefore, whoever would 
preferve any of thefe plants in Europe, Ihould plant 
them in tubs of earth, near the Item of fome vigo- 
rous American tree, which requires a ftove, and can 
bear a great-deal of water, becaufe the Vanillas mull 
be plentifully watered in the fummer feafon, other- 
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wife they will not thrive. They require alfo to be 
fhaded from the fun by trees, fo that if thefe are 
planted at the foot of the Hernandia, or Jack-in-a- 
box, whole leaves are very large and afford a good 
ihade, they will fucceed better than when they are ex- 
pofed in fmgle pots alone j. and as thefe plants require 
the fame degree of heat in winter,, they will agree well 
together. 

When thefe plants are defigned for propagation in the 
warm parts of America, there is nothing more re- 
quired than to make cuttings of about three or four 
joints in length, which fhould be planted clofe to the 
items of trees, in low marfhy places ; and to keep 
down other troublefome plants, which, if permitted to 
grow about the cuttings before they are well rooted, 
would overbear and deltroy them 5 but after they are 
eftablifhed, and have fattened their (hoots to the Items 
of the trees, they are not in much danger of being 
injured by neighbouring plants, and when the ground 
is kept clear from weeds, the plants will be much 
better nourifhed. 

Thefe plants do not produce flowers until they are 
grown ftrong, fo that the inhabitants affirm, That it 
is fix or feven years from the planting to the time of 
their bearing fruit ; but when they begin to flower and 
fruit, they continue for feveral years bearing, and this 
withour any culture ; and as it is a commodity which 
bears a good price, it is well worth cultivating in fe- 
veral of the Englifh fettlements, efpecially as they will 
grow on moilt woody places, where the land is not 
cleared from timber. 

The method ufed to prepare the fruit Is, when it turns 
of a yellow colour, and begins to open, to gather it, 
and lay it in fmall heaps to ferment two or three days, 
in the fame manner as is practifed for the Cocoa or 
Chocolate pods j then they fprcad them in the fun to 
dry, and when they are about half dried, they flat 
them with their hands, and afterwards rub them over 
with the oil of Palma Chrifti, or of the Cocoa ; then 
they expofe them to the fun again to dry, and after- 
ward they rub them over with oil a fecond time, then 
they put them in fmall bundles, covering them with 
the leaves of the Indian Reed, to preferve them. 
Thefe plants produce but one crop of fruit in a year, 
which is commonly ripe in May, fit for gathering, 
for they do not let them remain on the plants to be 
perfectly -mature, becaufe then they are not fb fit for 
ufe •, but when they are about half changed yellow, 
they cfteem them better for keeping, than when they 
are changed to a dark brown colour, at which time 
the fruit fplits, and (hews a great quantity of fmall 
feeds, which are inclofed within it. While the fruit is 
green, it affords no remarkable feent, but as it ripens, 
it emits a mod grateful aromatic odour. When the 
fruit begins to open, the birds attack them and devour 
all the feeds very greedily, but do not eat any other 
part of the fruit. 

The fruit which are brought to Europe, are of a dark 
"brown colour, about fix inches long, and fcarce an 
inch broad ; they are wrinkled on the outfide, and 
full of a vatt number of black feeds, like grains of 
fand, of a pleafant fmell, like Balfam of Peru. 
The fruit is only ufed in England as an ingredient in 
Chocolate, to which it gives a pleafant flavour to fome 
palates, but to others it is very difagreeable ; but the 
Spanifh phyficians in America ufe it in medicine, and 
clteem it grateful to the ftomach and brain, for ex- 
pelling of wind, to provoke urine, to refill poifon, 
and cure the bite of venomous animals. 
As this plant is fo eafily propagated by cuttings, it is 
very ftrange that the inhabitants of America fhould 
neglect to cultivate it, efpecially as it is an ingredient 
in their Chocolate, which is fo much drank all over 
America 5 but as the Englifh have in a manner quite 
neglected the culture of the Cocoa, it is no wonder 
they mould neglect this, fince the former was culti- 
vated in great plenty by the Spaniards in Jamaica, 
while that ifland remained in their pofleffion, fo that 
the Englilh had an example before them, if they 
would have followed it j whereas the Vanilla was not 
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found growing there, and therefore it is not to be fop- 
pofed, that the perfons who were fo indolent as to 
quit the culture of many valuable plants then growing 
on the fpot, fhould be at the trouble of introducing 
any new ones. ° 

VAPORIFEROUS fignifies caufmg or producin 
vapours. 

VAPOUR is by fome defined to be a thin veficle of 
water, or other humid matter, filled or inflated with 
air, which, being rarefied to a certain degree by the 
action of heat, afcends to a certain height in the at- 
mofphere, where it is fufpended till it returns in form 
of rain, mow, or the like. 

Some ufe the term Vapour indifferently for all fumes 
emitted, either from moifl bodies, as fluids of any 
kind, or from dry bodies, as fulphur, &c. but Sir 
* Ifaac Newton, and other authors, better diftinouifh 
between humid and dry fumes y calling the latter ex- 
halations. 

VAPOURS are defined by naturalifts to be thofe 
watery particles which are fevered from others by the 
motion of the air, and are carried about in it feveral 
ways according as the wind, or warmnefs of the air 
ferves •, they rife out of the fea, rivers, lakes, and 
other waters. 

As to their hanging in the air, we may obferve, in a 
hot day, when there is no wind ftirring, fuch a com- 
pany of Vapours to rife out of moifl; ground, as make 
thick fogs, which are fometimes higher, and fome- 
times lower, as the multitude and motion of the Va- 
pours happen to be. They are to be feen as well up- 
on high grounds as low. 

They are eafily diffipated by the wind, and particu- 
larly if it be a drying wind. 

The fun has the fame effect upon them, and we com- 
monly fee,- when there are thick fogs about fun-rifin"- 
they difappear a little after it is up. 
It is evident that fogs con fill of aqueous particles ra- 
refied, becaufe they mightily bedew every thing that 
lies open to them. Thefe particles, being foundly 
moved, muft needs fly aloft into the air, but if their 
motion be fomething faint, they play about the Airfare 
of the earth ; for this is agreeable to the laws of mo- 
tion, that fuch things as are about the globe of the 
earth, the more they are moved, the more they re- 
cede from the center of the earth. 
Again, thefe fogs arife out of all places, mountain* 
ous or champaign, and continue till they are diipell- 
cd by wind or heat ; but they continue longcfi: in the 
lowell grounds, becaufe thofe places are fulleft of 
moiflure, and are not fo much expofed to the winds v 
but wherever they be when the wind rifes upon them, 
they are diffipated and driven about, till we fee no 
more of them. 

So in like manner, the heat of the fun, by putting 
them into a brifker motion, either diftlpates them by 
rarefaction, or raifes them higher, and forms them 
into clouds. 

And whereas fometimes the fogs ftink, it is not be- 
caufe they come from (linking water, but becaufe the 
Vapours are mixed with fulphureous exhalations, 
which fmell fo. Perhaps thefe exhalations would fly 
up directly to the clouds, if there were no fogs to hold 
them, and fo would not affect the fenfe of fmclling ; 
but when they are once entangled and blended with 
the fog, they laft as long as that does. 
The clouds are higher than the fogs - 9 they hang in 
the air, and are carried about in it by the winds. The 
clouds are of various figures, and fometimes fo thin, 
that the rays of the fun j/als through them, but ar. 
other times they are thick enough to intercept and 
obftruct them ; they alfo appear of feveral colours, as 
white, red, and fometimes very dark. 
The thicknefs of the clouds proceeds from the clofe- 
nefs of the vaporous particles one to another, and their 
thinnefs from the diftance of thofe particles one from 
another, of which there are feveral caufes. When they 
are very thin, they leave fo many interfticcs, that the 
rays of the fun dart through them in many places, but 
arc intercepted in others. 

As 
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As to the variety of the figures of the clouds, they 
arife from their plenty of Vapours, and the influence 
of the fun and wind, for they cannot be varioufly con- 
denfed, rarefied, and carried about in the air, but 
their figure mull needs be changed. 
To account for the clouds hanging in the air, is a 
matter of fome difficulty. 

All the watery particles, of which they confift, are 
heavier than air ; and fo, if there were nothing to 
hinder them, they would fall to the earth ; but there 
are two things, that feem to keep them up. 
j . The winds which blow from all parts, under the 
region of the clouds, and bear about with them ma- 
ny lighter forts of bodies ; efpecially if thofe bodies 
contain but a fmall quantity of folid matter under a 
broad fuperficies. And thus it is vifible, how eafily 
paper kites are kept up by the wind, when they are 
mounted pretty high ; and fo the particles of water, 
pretty much rarefied, may eafily be fufpended at rhat 
height. 

2. New exhalations and vapours are perpetually fum- 
ing out of the earth ; and, by their moving upwards, 
prevent the clouds from defcending, unlefs the den- 
fity of the clouds overweigh them. Thus we fee the 
Vapour of fire carries lighter bodies up the chimney ; 
and fmoke can turn a thin plate of iron, artfully placed 
in it, fo flrongly, as to turn about a fpit, and roaft 
meat. 

It is a qucftion among naturalifts, Whether clouds and 
thicker fogs are compofed alike 5 or, Whether there 
be fomething more in the clouds ? 
Some think that clouds are groffer than all fogs, and 
that they are compofed of flakes of fnow, rather than 
particles of water, fuchas make fogs. 
Others fay, It is enough to confider clouds as a clofer 
fort of fogs, and indeed the fogs that hang upon the 
tops of very high hills, appear to people in the plains 
to be all one with clouds, tho' thofe that are at them, 
perceive nothing but a thick fog. 
There being always many Vapours in the air, though 
not always vifible, it comes to pafs that great dews 
fall even in clear weather, and efpecially in thofe coun- 
tries where it fcldom rains ; for when it happens that 
the fcattcred Vapours are collected and condenfed to- 
gether, and forced downwards, they muft needs fall, 
and bedew plants and Grafs. 

The time for the falling of the dew, is either before 
the rifing of the fun, or after the fctting of it; but in 
order to its falling regularly at thofe times, it is ne- 
celTary that the air be calm, for windy or ftormy wea- 
ther hinders it ; but when the weather is calm, and 
gentle breezes are felt from the weft about the time 
that the fun fets, and from the eaft about the rifing 
of it, it is probable they collect the Vapours, and pre- 
cipitate them, by moderately cooling the air ; and bc- 
caufe the morning breezes are more general than the 
evening ones, therefore the evening dews fall only 
here and there, but the morning ones feldom fail of 
being univerfal. 

It is likewife found by experience, that the dews are 
more copious in hotter countries than in cold ; the 
reafon of which feems to be this, that the heat of the 
fun does, in the day time, raife abundance of Vapours 
out of the water, which Vapours are fo extremely ra- 
refied by the fame heat, that they are difperfed far 
and wide ; but the cool of the night brings them to- 
gether again, and condenfes them to that degree, that 
they fall to the ground, but not in fuch large drops 
as rain docs. 

But in colder countries, where there are frequent 
rains, and the Vapours are lefs rarefied, moft of them 
come down in rain, and but a fmall part turns to 
dew. 

A certain author fays, That in fbme of the hotter cli- 
mates, the earth is without rain for fix or feven months 
together; and it is every fummer feafon fo much 
parched and dried, that there is hardly any moifture 
to be found in it for three or four feet deep ; and dur- 
ing that time the heats are fo exceflive, that without 
the refrefhing dews of the nights (which are there very 
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confiderable) the plants muft inevitably perifli ; fat 
there is no moifture they can have but from the dews, 
and yet that moifture iupports the trees and plants 
jn a flourilhing ftate. Toward the end of the day the 
leaves contract themfelves, by reafon of the exceflive 
heat of the fun ; but by the falling of the dews ac 
night, they expand and open themfelves, fo that in 
the morning and fore part of the day they have a molt 
agreeable verdure ; and alfo this moifture of the dews, 
affords fufficient nourifliment to the plants to bring 
the fruits to perfection. 

By a great many obfervations made by Mr. Henry 
Beighton, F* R. S. and Dr. J. T. Defaguliers, to 
raife water by fire, according to Mr. Newcome's im- 
provement of it, they found that the water by boil- 
ing, was expanded 14,000 times, to generate fteam 
as ftrong (i. e. aselaftic) as common air, which there- 
fore muft be near 1 6^ times fpecifically lighter. 
And it is plain, that this fteam is not made of the air 
extricated out of the water, becaufe it is condenfed 
again into water by a jet of cold water fpouring into 
it ; and the little quantity of air that comes out of the 
injected water muft be difcharged at every ftroke^ 
otherwife the engine will not work well. 



EXPERIMENT. 




A B C D reprefent a pretty large veltcl of water* 
which muft be fee on the fire to boil. In this veffel 
muft be fufpended the glafs bell E, made heavy 
enough to fink in water, but put in, in fuch a manner, 
that it be rilled with water when upright, without any 
bubbles of air at its crown within, the crown being 
all under water. 

As the water boils, the bell will by degrees be emptied 
of its watfr, being preflTed down by the fteam which 
rifes above the water in the bell ; but as that fteam 
has the appearance of air, in order to know whether 
it be air or not, take the veffel off the fire, and draw 
up the bell by a ftring faftcned to its knob or top, 
then, as the fteam condenfes by the cold air on the 
outfide of the bell, the water will rife up into the bell 
at F, quite to the top, without any bubble above it j 
which Ihews that the fteam that kept out the water 

was not air. 

N B. This experiment fucceeds beft when the wa- 
ter has been firft purged of air, by boiling and the 
air-pump. 

We know, by feveral experiments made on the fire- 
engine, (in Capt. Savory's way, where the fteam is 
made to prefs immediately on the water,) that fteam 
will drive away air, and that in proportion to its heat, 
though in the open air it floats and rifes in it like 

fmoke. ^ • 

Now if the particles of water turned into fteam or 

Vapour repel each other ftrongly, and repel air more 
than they repel each other, aggregates of fuch parti- 
cles made or Vapour and vacuity, may rife in air of 
different denfities, according to their own denfity, de- 
pendent on their degree of heat, without having re- 
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courfe to imaginary bubbles, formed m a* manner j 
only fuppofed, and not proved. • I 

Indeed he owns, that if the watery particles had no | 
repellent force, they muft precipitate in the fame man- I 
ncr that diUt will do after it has been raifed up; but 4 
there are too many obfervations and experiments, to 
leave any doubt of the exiftence of repellent force 
above-mentioned. 

And that he cannot fhew by any experiment, how 
big the molecular of Vapour muft be which will 
exclude air from their interftices ; nor that thefe 
molecular do vary in proportion to the degree of 
heat by an increafe of repellent force in each wa- 
tery particle, or by a farther divifion of the parti- 
cles itill lefs ; but in the general we may reafona- 
bly affirm, that the rarity of the Vapour is pro- 
portionable to the degree of its heat, as it happens 
in other fluids. (See Philof. Tranf. N° 270.) And 
though the different degrees of the air's rarefac- 
tion are alio proportionable to the heat, yet the 
fame degree of heat rarefies vapours much more 
than air." 

Now to fhew that what has been faid will account for 
the rife of Yapours, and formation of clouds, we 
muft only confider whether that degree of heat which 
is known to rarefy water 14,000 times, being compar- 
ed with feveral of thole degrees of heat in fummer, 
autumn, and winter, which are capable of railing 
exhalations from water or ice (the rarity of Vapours 
being confidercd,) will appear to be fuch, that the 
Vapour will rife high enough in winter, but not too 
high in fummer, to agree with the known phenomena. 
That the effects are adequate to the caufes in this 
cafe, he thinks may be made out in the following 
manner, viz. 

The heat of boiling water, according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton's table (Philofoph. Tranfact. N° 273,) is 34, 
the mean heat of fummer 5, the mean heat of fpring 
or autumn 3, and the leaft degree of heat, at which 
Vapours rife in winter (alias the mean heat of winter) 
is 2. 

The rarity of Vapour proportionable to thefe four de- 
grees of heat is 24,000, 2058, 1235, and S23. 
The rarity of air is in fummer 900, in fpring or au- 
tumn 850, and in winter 800. 

The denfity of water, compared with the above-men- 
tioned den lines, being invcrfly as one to the afore- 
mentioned four numbers. 

The height above the earth to which the Vapours will 
arife, and at which they will be in equilibrio, in 
an air of the fame denfity with themfelves, will vary 
according to the rarity of the Vapour depending on 
the heat of the leatbn. 

For the Vapour which is raifed by the winter's heat, 
cxprcfled by the number 2, when the rarity of the air 
is 800, will rife to (and fettle at) an height of about 
the fixth part of a mile, when the barometer is above 
thirty inches high. 

But if the heat be greater, then the Vapours will 
rife higher and pretty much higher if the fun fhines, 
though in frofty weather, the barometer then being 
very high. 

If the barometer falls, and thereby brings the place of 
the equilibrium (for Vapours raifed by heat 2) nearer 
the earth, then alfo will the heat be increafed, the 
Vapour more rarefied, and confequently the new place 
of equilibrium fufRcicntly high- 
It is to be obferved, that in winter when the heat is 
only equal to 2, the air is denfed clofe to the earth, 
which has not any heat fufficient to rarefy it near the 
ground, ds happens in warm weather j therefore the 
Vapour will rife gradually in an air whofe denfity de- 
creafes continually from the earth upwards, neither 
will the Vapour be hindered of its full rife by any 
condenfation from a greater cold of the ambient air ; 
the air being then as cold next to the ground, where 
the vapour begins to rife, as it is at any height from 
the earth. 

The Vapour which is raifed by the heat of the fpring 
or autumn, exprefled number 3, will rife to the 
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height of 3 I- miles when the barometer is at 30, and 
the rarity of the air is 850. But then as the air is hotter 
near the ground than at the height of half a mile or a 
mile, the Vapour will condenfe as it riles; and as the air 
when the earth is heated, is rather near the ground 
than at fome height from it, the place for equilibri- 
um will, upon thefe two accounts* be brought much 
lower than otherwife it would be ; as for example, to 
the height of about a mile, which will agree with 
phenomena. 

In fummer the two caufes above-mentioned increafin*-, 
the Vapour raifed by the heat 5, (whofe place of 
equilibrium would be si miles high, if the Vapour, 
after it began to rife, was not condenfed by coolino* 
and the air was denfed clofe to the earth) will fettle at 
the height of about 1 4, or two miles, which is alio 
agreeable to phenomena. 

Laftly, as the denfity and rarity of the Vapour is 
chiefly owing to its degree of heat, and in a final! 
meafure to the increafed or diminifhed prefTure of the 
circumambient air, when it is not confined ; and the 
denfity and rarity of the air is chiefly owing to the in- 
creafed or diminifhed prefTure, by the accumulation 
or exhauftion of fuperior air, whilft heat and cold 
alter its denfity in much lefs proportion ; the clouds 
made of the Vapours above-mentioned,, inftead of con- 
forming themfelves to the altered denfity of the am- 
bient air, will rife when it is condenfed, and fink when 
it is rarefied 5 and alfo rife or fink, when the prefTure 
of the air is not altered, and its denfity very little 
changed, by their own dilatation, owing to heat and 
cold, as may be often obferved by feeing them change 
their height confiderably, whilft the barometer conti- 
nues exadtly at the fame'degree, and the liquor of the 
thermometer rifes or falls very little, and fomeiimes 
not at all. 

As for the manner how clouds are changed into rain* 
it has been hinted at the beginning of this article; bus 
for farther fatisracxion let the reader have recourfe to 
Dr. Halley's account of it in the Philofoph. Traniact. 
N° 183, which Dr. Defaguliers fays he has always 
found agreeable to the phenomena. 
He adds, that fince he had for brevity's fake, only 
mentioned at what heights from the ilirface of the 
earth Vapours of different denfities will come to an 
equilibrium, without giving a reafon for fettling the 
place of equilibrium, at whofe heights he thought in 
proper here to give the method by which they may be 
found, viz. 

As the Vapours will fettle and rife where the air is of 
the fame denfity with themfelves, it is only required 
to find the denfity of the air at any diftance from the 
earth at feveral heights of the barometer, which may 
be deduced from Dr. Halley's two tables, Philofoph. 
Tranfact. N° 386. (the firft fhewing the altitudes to 
given heights of the mercury, and the fecond the 
heights of the mercury again at given altitudes,) and 
knowing the degree of heat by the thermometer, be- 
caufe the denfity of the Vapour depends upon the de- 
gree of heat of the feafon, provided that proper al- 
lowances be made for the great rarefaction of the air 
near the earth in hot and dry weather, and the coo 
denfiition of the Vapours in their rife, by reafon of the 
air being colder at a little height above the earth than 
juft at the furface of it. 

The quantity of Vapour raifed from the fea by the 
warmth of the fun, is far greater than one would ima- 
gine. Dr. Halley has attempted to eftimate it. 
In an experiment made with that view, and defcribed 
in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, he found that a 
quantity of water no warmer than air in fummer, loft 
in Vapour in the fpacc of two hours, no lefs than -im- 
part of an inch in depth : now for -A- in two hours 



taking for the eafier calculation, ^ in the twelve hours 
that the fun is up each day, it will rife -J v of an i ncu 
from the furface of the fea. 

On this fuppofnion,' every ten fquare inches of the 

furface of the water yield in Vapour per diem, a cubic 

inch of water of four feet fquare, a gallon a mile 

fquare, 6914 tons ; a fquare degree fuppofed of 60 

Engl ; ih 
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Ehglilh mil« t will evaporate 3 3 millions of tons ; and 
„ _„e Mediterranean Sea be eftimated at 410 degrees 
iong, and four broad, allowances being made for the 
places where it is broader, by thofe where it is narrow- 
er, there will be 1 60 fquare degrees of fea, and confe- 
quently the whole Mediterranean muft lofe in vapour 
in a fummer's day, at leaft 5280 millions of tons. 
In this quantity of Vapour, though very great, are 
only the remains of another caufe, which cannot be re- 
duced to rule j that is, the winds, whereby the fur- 
face of the water is licked up, fometimes rafter than 
it exhales by the heat of the fun, as it is well known 
to thofe who have confidered thofe drying winds. 
For the manner wherein Vapours are raifed, fee more 
in Barometer, Cold, Dew, Heat, and Rain. 
For the effect of Vapours in formation of fprings, fee 

Springs, &c. » 
V A RIEGATED fignifies ftreaked or diverfified 

with feveral colours ; of which there are now a great 
variety of plants in the gardens of the curious, whole 
leaves are variegated with yellow or white. Thofe 
which are fpotted with either of thefe colours in the 
middle of their leaves, are called blotched (in the 
gardeners term - 9 ) but thofe whole leaves are edged 
with thefe colours are called ftriped plants. Thofe 
plants whofe leaves are blotched are generally fubject 
to become plain, when planted in a good foil ; or at 
leaft in the growing feakm, will have but a fm all ap- 
pearance of the two colours ; but thofe which have 
edged leaves, rarely become plain again, efpecially if 
the edging is broad, and goes quite through the 
leaves, though thefe do not appear fo finely variegated 
in the growing feafon, as they do in the other parts of 

the year. 

All the different forts of Variegation in plants were at 
firft accidental, being no more than a diftemper in the 
plant, which being obferved, has been cherilhed by im- 
poverilhing the foil in which they grow, by which me- 
. thod their ftripes are rendered more laftihg and beau- 
tiful. But whatever fome perfons have affirmed of 
ftriping plants by art, I could never obferve it done 
by any, unlefs in woody fhrubs and trees, which may 
be variegated by putting in a bud or graft taken from 
a variegaied plant ; where, although the buds fhould 
not grow, yet if they keep frefti but eight or ten 
days, they will many times communicate their gilded 
miafma to the fap of the trees into which they were 
budded fo that in a Ihort time after, it has ap- 
peared very vifible in the next adjoining leaves, and 
has been afterwards fpread over the greateft part of 
the tree •, but in fuch plants as are herbaceous, where 
this operation cannot be performed, there is no way 
yet afcenained whereby this ftriping can be effected 
by art. 

In fome forts of plants this diftemper is often com- 
municated to the feeds, fo that from the feeds gather- 
ed from variegated plants, there will conftantly be 
fome variegated plants produced ; as in the ftriped 
"Wing Pea, the greater Maple, &c. therefore thefe 
may be conftantly propagated that way. 
That this ftriping proceeds from the weaknefs of 
plants is very evident, fince it is always obferved, that 
whenever plants alter thus in the colour of their 
leaves, they do not grow fo large as before, nor are 
. they fo capable to endure the cold fo that many 
forts of plants whichy are hardy enough to endure the 
cold of our climate in the open air when in their na- 
tural verdure, require to be flickered in the winter af- 
ter they are become variegated, and are feldom of fo 
long continuance * which is a plain j)roof that it is a 
diftemper in the plants, fince whenever they become 
vigorous, this ftriping is either rendered lefs vifible, 
or entirely thrown oft; efpecially (as was before ob- 
ferved) if the plants are only blotched, or if the edg- 
ing be of a yellow colour, it is lefs apt to remain 
than when it is white ; which is efteemed the mo ft 
beautiful ftriping, and which (when once thoroughly 
eftablilhed) is hardly ever to be got out of the plants 
again, fo as to render the leaves entirely green. 
Way, fuch is the venom of this morbid matter, that it 
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not only tinges the leaves, but alfo the bark and fruit 
of trees are infected by it, as in the Orange, Pear, &c. 
whofe bark arid fruit arc ftriped in the fame manner 
as their leaves. 

The different colours which appear in flowers alfb pro- 
ceed from the fame caufe, though it is generally in a 
lefs degree in them than when the leaves and branches ' 
arc infected : for the various colours which we fee in 
the fame flowers, are occafioned by the feparation of 
the nutrivite juice of plants, or from the alteration 
of their parts ; whereby the fmaller corpufcles, which 
are carried to the furfaces of the flower leaves, are of 
different forms, and thereby reflect the rays of light 
in different proportions. In order to underftand this, 
it may not be improper to fay fomething concerning 
the phenomenon of colours, as it hath been disco- 
vered by the late excellent philofopher Sir Ifaac 
Newton. 

1. Colour may be confidered two ways: (1.) As a 
quality refiding in the body that is faid to beio and 
fo coloured, or which doth modify the light after fuch. 
a manner ; or (2.) as more properly the light itfelfi 
which being fo modified, fhines upon the organ of 
fight, and produces that fenfation we call colour, 

2. Colour is defined to be a property inherent in 
light, whereby, according to the different fizes or mag- 
nitudes of its parts, it excites different vibrations in 
the fibres of the optic nerve, which being propa- 
gated to the fenforium, affects the mind with different 
fenfations. 

3. Again : colour may be defined a fenfation of the 
foul, excited by the application of light to the retina 
of the eye ; and different, as the light differs in the 
degree of its refrangibility, and the magnitude of its 
component parts. 

4. According to the firft definition, light is the fub- 
jeet of colour : according to the latter it is the agent. 

5. So then light fometimes fignifies that fenfation oc- 
cafioned in the mind, by the view of luminous bodies ; 
fometimes that property in thofe bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to excite thofe fenfations in us. 

6. Various are the opinions of ancient and modern 
authors, and of the feveral fects of philofophers, with 
regard to the nature and origin of the phenomenon 
colour. 

7. The peripatetics aflert colours to be real qualities, 
and inherent in the coloured bodies ; and fuppole 
that light doth only difcover them, but not any way 
affect their production. 

8. Plato thought colour to be a kind of flame con- 
fillingof moft minute particles, very congruous to the 
pores of the eye, and darted againft it from the 

object. 

9. Some moderns will have colour to be a kind of in- 
ternal light of the more lucid parts of the object dark- 
ened, and confequently altered by the various mixtures 
of the leis luminous parts. 

10. Others, as did fome of the antient atomifts, main- 
tain colour not to be a lucid ft ream, but a corporeal 
effluvium uTuing out of the coloured body. 

z 1. Others account for all colours out of the various 
mixture of light and darknefs ; and the chemifts will 
have it fometimes arife from the fulphur, and fome- 
times from the fait that is in bodies ; and fome alfo 
from the third hypoftatic principle, i. e. mercury. 

12. The moft popular opinion is that of the followers 
of Ariftotle, who maintain, that colour is a property 
inherent in the coloured body, and that it exifts with- 
out any dependence on light. 

13. The Cartefians, who made the fenfation of light 
to be the impulfe made on the eye by certain folid, 
but very minute globules, eafily penetrating the pores 
of the air, and diaphonous bodies ; thefe derive colour 
from the various proportion of the direct progrefs or 
motion of thefe globules to their c ire urn rotation or 
motion round their own centres, by which means they 
are qualified to ftrike the optic nerve, after diftinct 
and divers manners, and fo produce the perception of 
divers colours. 
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1 4. They own that as the coloured body is not imme- 
diately applied to the organ tooccafion the lenfation, 
as no body can affect theTenfe but by immediate con- 
tact, the coloured body does not excite the fenfation 
of itfclf, or contribute any thing to it, otherwise than 
by moving lb me interpoled medium, and by that the 
organ of light. 

1 5. They add, that as it is found that bodies do not 
affect the fenfe in the dark, and that light only acca- 
fions the fenfation of colour, by moving the organ ; 
and that coloured bodies are no farther concerned than 
in reflecting the light in a certain modification ; the 
difference in colours, according to them, arifes in a 
difference in the texture of their parts, by which they 
are difpofed to reflect their light with this or that mo- 
dification. 

1 6. Dr. Hook, in his Micographia fays, The phan- 
tafm of colours is caufed by the fenfation of the ob- 
lique or uneven pulfe of light, and that this is capa- 
ble of no more varieties than two, which arife from 
the two fides of the oblique pujife ; fo that there are 
in reality but two fimple colours, yellow and blue ; 
from the mixture of which, and a due proportion of 
black and white (that is, darknefs and light) all colours 
may be be produced. 

1 7. But this phamomcnon of nature and colour, hav- 
ing long perplexed philofophers to account for the dis- 
coveries relating thereto, the incomparable Sir Jfaac 
Newton found by two experiments on prifms, that 
there is a great deformity in the rays of light, and 
that hereby the origin of colours may be unfolded. 
The doctrine of colours therefore, according to his 
notion and experiments, are contained in the follow- 
ing propofitions : 

j . That light confifts of an infinite number of rays, 
right lined and parallel, but of different degrees of 
refrangibility, when meeting with a different me- 
dium. 

2. Each ray, according to its degree of refrangibility, 
when fo refracted, appears to the eye of a different 
colour. 

3. The lead frangible rays appear of a deep fcarlet 
colour; the moft refrangible appear of a Violet blue; 
the intermediate proceeding from fcarlet to yellowifh, 
then to light green, and fo to blue. 

4. The colours arifing from the different degrees of 
refrangibility of light are no*, only the more noted co- 
lours of red, yellow, green and blue, but alfo all the 
intermediate colours of red to yellow, of yellow to 
green, &rc. 

5. \yhitenefs, (fuch as the fun's light appears,) con- 
taining all thofe degrees of refrangibility, is confe- 
quently made up ofall the above-mentioned colours. 

6. Simple or homogeneal colours, are fuch as are 
produced by homogeneal lights or rays, which have 
the lame degree 01 refrangibility ; and mixed colours 
are fuch as are produced by rays of different refrangi- 
bility. 

7. Rays of the fame refrangibility produce the fame 
colour ; which colour is not alterable by repeated re- 
fractions, but only made ftrong or faint, as die rays 
are united or {tattered. 

8. All bodies appear of this or that colour, according 
as their furfaces are adapted to reflect only the rays 
of fuch a colour : or at leafl in more plenty than the 
reft. 

But to explain thefc things farther : 
It is found by experience, that rays or beams of light 
are compofed of particles very heterogeneous or dif- 
fimilar to each other ; i. e. fome of them, as it is 
highly probable, arc larger, and others lefs; for a ray 
of light, being received on a refracting furface in a 
dark place, is not wholly refracted, but fplit as it were, 
and diffiifed into feveraj litdc rays ; lbme of which 
are refracted to the extreme points, and others to the 
intermediate points 5 i. e, thpfe particles of the light, 
which are moil minute, are diverted the moil eafily 
and mod confiderably of all others, by the action of 
the refracting furface, out of their rectilineal courie ; 
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and the reft, as each exceeds another in magnitude 
fo it is turned out of its right line with much diffi* 
culty, and lefs confiderably. 

Now each ray of light, as it differs from another in 
its degree of refrangibility** fo likewife it differs from 
it in colour. This is warranted by numerous experi- 
ments. 

Thole particles which are more refracted, are found 
to constitute a ray of a Violet colour ; i. e. in all pro- 
bability, the mod minute particles of light, thus Je- 
parately impelled, excite the fhorteft vibration in 
the retina j which are thence propagated by the folid 
fibres of the optic nerve into the brain, there to excite 
the fenfation of Violet colour, as being the moil duffcy 
and languid of all colours. 

Again : thofe particles which are the mod refracted 
conftitute a radiolus, or little ray, of a red colour ; 
i. e. the largeft particles of light excite the longeft vi- 
brations in the retina, fo as to excite the fenfation of 
red colour, the brighteft and mofl vivid of all colours. 
It is remarkable, that in the growing of plants, the 
fame plants do from time to time, alter and change 
their colours as the veffels which are in their young 
(hoots grow larger. The leaves are of a faint yellow 
when they are in their fmaller ftate, but they become 
of a bright green, or fometimcs red, when they are in 
their middle ftate ; but when their veffels are enlarged 
to their full growth, they become of a dark green, ami 
then change to a feuillemort colour towards autumn, 
from the ripening of their juices ; from thence to pu- 
trefaction, which refolvcs itfelf again into earth., its 
firft principle. 

VASCUL1FEROUS PLANTS are fuch whole 
feeds are contained in veffels, which are fometimes di- 
vided > and thefe have always a monopetalous flower, 
either uniform ordifform. 

V A S E S : A Vafe is a fort of a flower-pot to fet in a 
garden. 

VEGETABLE, a term applied to all plants, con- 
fidered as capable of growth 5 i. e. to all natural bo- 
dies, which have parts . organically formed for gene- 
ration and accretion, but not for fenfation. 
Dr. Boerhaave defines a Vegetable to be a body gene- 
rated of the earth, to which it ad lie res, and is con- 
nected by parts called roots, through which it receives 
the matter of its nourifhment and increafe, and con- 
lifts of juices and veffels, fenfibly diftinct from each 
other ; or a Vegetable is an organical body, compofed 
of veffels and juices every where diftinguifhable from 
each other, to which the roots grow, or parts by which 
it adheres to fome other body, from which it derives 
the matter of its life and growth. 
This definition of a Vegetable is very fcientific, and 
furnifhes us with a juft and adequate idea of it; for 
by its confifting of veffels and juices, it is diftinguifhed 
from a foflil ; and by its adhering to another body, 
and deriving its nourifhment therefrom, it is diftin- 
guifhed from an animal. 

He defines a Vegetable an organical body, becaufc it 
confifts of different parts, which jointly concur to the 
exercife of the fame function. 

The definition of its adhering by fome of its parts to 
another body is very proper ; for we know of no plane 
that is fo absolutely vague and fluctuating, but has 
ftill a body it adheres to, though that body may be 
various, e. g. earth, as in our tonimon plants ; ftonc, 
as in rock plants ; water, as in fea planes ; air, as in 
fome mucilages. 

As to thofe few plants that appear to float with the 
water, their manner of growth is fomewhat anoma- 
lous. Monficur Tournefort has fhewn, That all plants 
do not arife ftrictly from feeds ; but that fome, inftcad 
of femen, depofit or let fall a drop of juice, which 
linking in the water by its gravity, reaches the bottom, 
or fome rock, &c. in its way, to which it fticks, 
ftrikes root, and (hoots into branches : fuch is the 
origin of coral. 

To which may be added, That a root of a plant may 
have- any fituation at.pleafure, with refpect to the 
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body thereof; nor needs it be either lowed or higheft, 
&c. Accordingly in Coral, Mofles, Fungufes, &c. 
the root is frequently uppermod, and its growth 
downwards. 

VEGETABLE STATICS fignifics the weight 
or gravity, and the motion of the juices, in vegetable 

bodies. 

VEGETATION is the act whereby plants receive 
nourifhmenr,. and grow ; the word is derived from 
the Latin, vegeto, to quicken, to refrefh, to make 
lively and ftrong; and fignifies the way of growth, or 
increafe of bulk, parts, and dimcnfions proper to all 
trees, fhrubs, herbs, plants, minerals, &c. 
To underftand the procefs of nature in the bufinefs of 
Vegetation, it is to be con fide red, that there is in ve- 
getables a principle of, life, and this is differently 
feated there are fome who fuppole it is feated ex- 
actly between the trunk and the root, which they fay 
is obferved to be the place of its pofition, in all or 
molt of the feminiferous tribe but if the Oak and 
fome other trees be included in that general title, and 
their bodies be cut down near that place, ir is odds if | 
they ever moot again, or at lead to any purpofe. 
In fome trees it is only the roots which vegetate, fb 
that let them be cut into as many pieces as reafonably 
may be, if thefe pieces are but planted in the ground, 
they quickly grow, as is feen in the Elm, &c. and 
in many other trees. 

In fome it is feated both in the roots, and all over the 
trunk and branches, as in the vimineous or Willow 
kinds, which, if they be cut into a thoufand pieces, it 
is fcarce poflible to deftroy or kill them, unlefs they 
are ftripped of both their barks ; for if you plant them 
in the earth but the length of three or four inches, I 
either the roots or branches will certainly grow 
again. I 
In fome it is found entirely in the body, branches, or I 
leaves, and of this kind are many of the exotics, which 
being of a fucculent nature, if the trunk or branches, I 
or the leaves and dems, be put into the ground, they I 
will ftrike root immediately, and grow, as in the Ce- J 
reufes, Ficoides, Sedums, ore. nay, ib ftrong is the 
principle of life in this kind of plants, that if they 
be hung a confiderable time in the air without any 
earth, water, &c. they will maintain their natural 
verdure, and alfo this principle of life, admirably, by 
their fucculent quality. 

The ufe of this principle of life is accounted to be for 
the concoction of the indigeded falts, which afcend 
through the roots, where they are fuppofed to affimu- 
late the nature of the tree they are helping to form, 
though perhaps die root may likewife aflld in the 
work. 

Thefo things being prefuppofed, in the fpring of the 
year, as foon as the fun begins to warm the earth, 
and the rains melt the latent falts, the whole work of I 
Vegetation is fet on foot ; then the emulgent fibres I 
leek for food, which has been prepared as aforefaid: I 
It is very rational to fuppofe that a great part of the I 
roots are formed under ground during the winter I 
feafon, becaufe in all lands there is always an innate I 
heat, which feems to be a natural vital quality, or ni- I 
trous fermentation. * I 

The roots, by ieeking, out and? aflliming thofe' ni- I 
trous falts, are immediately (by the courfe of nature, J 
and the attractive, virtue of the fun) drawn upwards I 
to the vital principle, and, after concoction, afcend ftill J 
higher into the Hem, and break out fird in the buds, I 
the fhelly and .tendered part of the whole machine, I 
and afterwards diffufe themfelves into the leaves, I 
flowers, fruits, &c. which' lie inveloped therein, ac- I 
cording to their natural frames, &c. I 
There are fome who fuppofe that fubterraneous fires I 
are concerned in the work of^ Vegetation, or the I 
growth of plants, yet as, upon the bed observation I 
that can be made, none can pretend to have difco- I 
vcred any heat or fumigation toifluefrom the bowels I 
of the earth* .atfbqu ate to the meaneft: artificial fire, it J 
is plain that .the fun is* the principle, and. fo may be I 
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called the father of Vegetation, and the earth the 
mother, the rain and air being neceflkry co-efficients 
in this furprifing work. 

It is apparent, by the ufe of microfcopcs, that plants 
confift of different parts, veflels, &c. analogous to 
thofe of animals, and each kind of veffel.is fuppofed 
to be the vehicle of a different humour, or juice* fe- 
creted from the matter of the lap, which is confidercd 
as the blood, or common fund of them all. 
Dr, Grew farther explains this, by faying, That all 
kinds of vegetable principles are at the fird received 
together in a plant, and are feparated afterwards, i. e. 
they are filtered fome from others in very different pro- 
portions and conjunctions by the feveral parts,, fo every 
part is the receptacle of a liquor, become peculiar, 
not by any transformation, buc only by the percola- 
tion of parts out of the common mafs or (lock of fap, 
and thofe that are fuperfluous in any plant, are dif- 
charged back by perforation. 

The fame author afllgns the offices of the feveral vef- 
fels : he calls thofe veflels lympheducts, which are 
placed on the inner verge of the bark, and .thefe, he 
fuppofes, are appointed for the conveyance of the 
mod aqueous or watery liquor. 

Thofe veflels that are in the middle of the plant, he 
calls lactiferous or refiniferous ; thefe he takes to be 
the principle vifcera of plants j and that as the vifcera 
of animals are but conglomerated veflels, the viicera 
of plants are drawn out in length. 
It is alfo remarkable in many cafes, That the multi- 
tude and largenefs of the veflels produce afweet and 
vinous fap, and the fewnefs and fmalinefs of the vcl* 
fels produce an oily and aromatic Jap. 
It feems ncceflTary to the nutrition of plants, as well 
as animals, that there be a concurrence of two ipe- 
cifically didant fluids; and a certain author maintains, 
That there is an intermixture of two fuch humours in 
every part of a tree, every part of fap being impreg- 
nated with other tinctures, and continually Alfred 
from fibres of one kind to thofe of another, and from 
this mixture many of the phenomena of the ripening, 
odour, *8tc. are accounted for, 

With regard particularly to the oddur in plants, Dr. 
Grew is of opinion, that they chiefly proceed from the 
air-vcflcls that are in the wood, not buc that the other 
parts alfo yield their fmells, which is mod plain to be 
perceived in plants that arc frefh, undried, and un- 
bruifed; for he fays that the air, bringing along with it a 
tincture from the root, and from the feveral organical 
parts, and at lad entering the concave of the air-vef- 
fcls, it confifts there. 

Others fay, That it cannot be denied but the effluvia, 
which can be admitted into the wood-velfels, may give 
a fmell to the wood i but however, as that vap6ur 
pafles through the veflels which hive a different Itruc- 
ture, fo as to alter the form of its parrs, fo in every 
One of its changes,, it will yield a fmell different from 
the red. The fmeU of the wood will differ from that 
of the bark, the juices in theorie being more effential 
than the other but yet both* being bruifed and mix- 
ed together, yield a fcent different from either of them 
fingiy, and likewife the leaves give a fcent that is dif- 
ferent from either of the former, and fo alfo do the 
flowers from that in the leaves,, and alfo the fruit from 
that in the flowers. 

Dr. Grew is of opinion that the diief governing prin- 
ciple in the juice of plants, is the fa line, vrhich fa- 
line principle, he fays, mud be- njnderflood as a ge- 
neric term, under which divers fpecies are compre- 
hended. The vegetable falts fee m to be four,, viz. 
the nitrous and the acid, alkaline and marine, and of 
thefe the nitrous' falts feem to be afligncd by nature 
chiefly for the growth of plants. ! . 

The curious Mai pi ghius has very accurately delivered 
the procefs of nature, in the Vegetation of plants to 
the effect following. 

The ovum or feed of the plant, being excluded out 
of the: ovary {which-is called thepodor hiflffc) arid re-> 
qiuring.farther foftering and brooding, is committed 
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t6 the earth; The earth, like a kind mother, having 
received it into her bofom, does not only perform the 
office of incubation, by her own warm vapours and 
exhalations, in conjunction with the heat of the fun, 
but gradually fupplics what the feed requires to its 
farther growth, as abounding every where with canals 
and finufes, in which the dew and rain water, impreg- 
nated with fertile falts, glide like the chyle and blood 
in the arteries, &c. of animals. 

This moifture, meeting with' new-depofited fted, is 
percolated or drained through the pores or pipes of 
the outer rind or hulk, anfwering to the fecUndines 
of fcetufes, oh the infide whereof lie one more* com- 
monly two, thick feroinal leaves correfponding to the 
placenta in women, and the Cotyledons in brutes. 
The feed-leaves confift of a great number of little ve- 
ficute or bladders, with a tube correfponding to the 
navel-ftrings in animals. 

The moifture of the earth, {trained through the rind 
of the feed, is received into thefe veficuljc, which 
eaufes a flight fermentation with the proper juice be- 
fore contained therein. 

This fermented liquor is conveyed by the umbilical 
veflel to the trunk of the little plant, and to the gem 
or bud which is contiguous to it, upon which a Vege- 
tation and increafe of the plant fucceed. 
This procedure in the Vegetation of plants, the afore- 
faid author exemplifies in a grain of Wheat as follows: 
The firft day the grain is fown, it grows a little tur- 
gid, and the fecundine or hufk gapes a little in feve- 
ral places ; and the body of the plant, being continued 
by the umbilical veflel to a conglobated leaf (which 
is called the pulp or flefh of the feed, and is what con- 
ftitutes the flour) fwells, by which means, not only the 
gem or fprout (which is to be the future ftem) opens 
and increafes, but the roots begin to bunch out, 
whence the placenta or feed-leaf, becoming loofe, 
gapes. 

The fecond day, the fecundine or hulk, being broken 
through the ftem or top of the future ftraw, appears 
on the outfide thereof, and grows upward by degrees. 
In the mean time, the feed-leaf, guarding the roots, 
becomes tursid with its vifcuhe, and puts forth a white 
down, and the leaf being pulled away, you fee the 
roots of the plant bare, the future bud, leaves, and 
the reft of the ftalk lying ftill hid. Between the roots 
and theafcending ftem, the trunk of the plant is knit 
by the navel-knot to the flower-leaf, which is very 
moift, though it ftill retains its white colour, and its 
natural tafte. 

The third day the pulp of the conglobated or round 
leaf becomes turgid with the juice it has received from 
the earth fermenting with its own. 
Thus the plant increafes in bignefs, and in its bud or 
ftem becomes taller, and from whitifh turns greenifli. 
The lateral roots alfo break forth green ilh and pyra- 
midal, from the gaping flieaf, which adheres clofely 
to the plant, and the lower roots grow longer and 
hairy, with many fibres growing out of the fame. 
Indeed, there arc hairy fibres hanging all along on 
all the roots, except on the tops, and thefe fibres are 
feen to wind about the faline particles of the foil, or 
little lumps of earth, &c. like Ivy, whence they grow 
curled. About the lateral roots there now break out 
two other little ones. 

The fourth day the ftem, mountingup wards, makes 
a right angle with the feminal leaf. The laft roots put 
forth more, and the other three, growing larger, are 
clothed with more hairs, which ftraitly embrace the 
lumps of earth, and where they meet with any vacu- 
ity, unite in a kind of net-work. The conglobate or 
flower-leaf, is now fofter, and, when bruifed, yields 
a white fweetifh juice, like Barley cream. By drip- 
ping it off, the root and ftem of the plant are plainly 
4een, with the intermediate navel-knot, whole outer 
part is folid like a bark, and in the inner more foft and 
' medullary. 

The fifth -day the ftalk, ftill rifing, puts forth a per- 
manent or ftable leaf, which is green and folded. The 
roots grow longer, and there appears a new turnout 
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of a future root j the outer or Iheath is loofened, and 
the feed- leaf left begins to fade. 
The fixth day the ftable-leaf being loofened, the plant 
mounts upwards, the .fheaf ftill cleaving round it 
like a bark. The feed-leaf is now (een finuous or 
Wrinkled, and faded ; and this being freed or cut 
from the fecundine, the flefh or pericarpium is found 
of a different texture, the outer part, whereby the out- - ' 
fide of the feed or grain is heaped up, being more fo- 
lid,- but the infide vifcular, and full of humour, efpe- 
cially that part next the navel- knot. All the leaves 
being pulled off, the roots torn, and the flower-leaf 
removed, the trunk appears, wherein, not far from 
the roots, the navel-knot bunches out, which is folid, 
and hard cut ; above there is a mark of the (heath- 
leaf, which was pulled off, and underneath, as in an 
arm- pit, the gem is often hid j the hind pare of the 
plant (hews the breaking forth of the roots likewife 
with the faded placenta, &c. 

After the eleventh day the feed-leaf, as yet flicking 
to the plant, is crumpled, and al moft corrupted * with- 
in it is hollow, and about the fecundine, the mucus 
and white fubftance of the feed, being continued to 
the navel-knot forms a cavity ; all the roots, becom- 
ing longer, put forth new # branches out of their fides. 
The fecond leaf withers, and its veficles are emptied ; 
the internodes or fpaces between the knots grow 
longer, new gems appear, and the middle root grows 
feveral inches longer. 

After a month, the roots and ftalk being grown much 
longer, new buds break out at the firft knot, and lit- 
tle tumours bunch out, which, at length, break out 
into roots. 

As to the vegetable matter, or the food where the 
plants grow, there is fome doubt - 9 it hath been a ge- 
neral opinion among almoft all the modern naturalilts, 
That the Vegetation of plants, and even of minerals 
too, is principally owing to water, which not only 
ferves as a vehicle to convey to them the fine rich 
earth, &c. proper for their nourifhment, but being 
tranlmuted into the body of the plant, affords the 
greateft part, if not all the matter with which they 
are nouriflied, and by which they grow and increafe 
in bignefs. This opinion is countenanced by very 
great names, particularly by the ingenious Dr. Wood- 
ward, who, in order to afcertain this point, made the 
following experiments : 

In the firft place, he carefully examined all forts of 
water, and found that the cleared fine fpring water, 
which he could any where meet with, exhibited even 
to the naked eye great numbers of exceeding final I 
terre (trial particles, and that all other crafler waters 
had thefe in yet much greater quantity, and alfo, that 
they were of a larger bulk. 

He found this terreflrial matter contained in all wa- 
ter to be of two kinds, the one properly a vegetable 
matter, but confiding of very different particles, fome 
of which are very proper for the nourifhment of fome 
kinds of plants, others for different forts, &c. The 
other kind of earthy matter he found to be purely of 
a mineral nature, and this alfo was of very various and 
different kinds. 

The former fort of vegetable earthy matter abounds 
plentifully in all waters, but for the mineral, it is 
found moftly in fpring water, next to that, in river 
water, and lcaft of all, in rain water, though even 
there alfo it is to be found plentifully. 
This fact, he fays, any one may difcover, by only 
keeping water for a competent time without ftirring 
it, in a clear glafs phial, clofely flopped to keep out 
duft, &c. for then he will obferve that thefe very 
fmall terreftrial particles, which before were fcarcely 
vifible fingly, will now combine together into large 
and more confpicuous mafTes, which, by degrees, will 
join together, and form clouds, as it were, in the wa- 
ter, which will grow daily more and more opa- 
cous and thick by the continual accejfion of' new mat- 
ter j and if the earthy matter in the water be chiefly 
of the vegetable kind; it will turn the water green, 
the ufual colour of vegetables, and this will grow 
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deeper and deeper coloured, but will not precipitate 
to the bottom x>f the glalTes, as the mineral water will, 
if there be any confiderable quantity, by reafbn of its 
much greater fpecific gravity. On the whole there- 
fore he concludes very juftly, That there is in all wa- 
ter a confiderable quantity of the earthy matter." And 
in order to determine whether the Vegetation of plants 
was chiefly owing to bare water or not, rather than to 
the'terreftrial matter therein contained, lie made with 
very great accuracy and care feveral experiments. 
"Which experiments; becaufe they were done wi 
uncommon care and exa&nefs, are a fufficierit num- 
ber of them, and are followed by very ingenious re- 
flections, ferving to explicate many difficulties of phi- 
lofophy, and to fet the whole aflfair of Vegetation in a 
very good light, I (hall give the regilteras follows: 
Anno Dom. 1691, he chofe feveral glafs phials, that 
were all, as near as poflible, of the fame fhape and 
bignefs. After he had put what water he thought fit 
into every one of them, and taken art account of the 
weight of it, he drained and tied over the orifice of 
each phial a piece of parchment, having holes in the 
middle of it large enough to admit the ftem of the 
>lant he defigned to fet into the phial, without cbn- 
.jning or ftreightening it fo as to impede its growth. 
His intention in this was to prevent the .incloied wa- 
ter from evaporating or afcending any other Way than 
only through tiie plant to be let therein. 
Then he made choice of feveral fprigs of Mint and 
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other plants, that were, as near as he could poflibly 
judge alike found, frelh, arid lively. Having taken the 
weight o'f each, he placed therri in a phial, ordered 
as above, and as the plant imbibed and drew off the 
water, he took care to add more of. the fame from 
time to time, keeping an account of the weight, of 
all he added. Each of the'glafles were, for better dif- 
tinftion, and the more eafy lecepihg a regifter of all 
the circpm fiances, rioted with a different mark or let- 
rer, as A, B, C. &c. arid all let in a row in the fame 
window, in fuch a manner that all might partake alike 
of air, light, and fun. 

Then they continued from July the 2X>th to October 
the 5th, which isjult 77 days, when he took them out, 
weighed the Water in each phial, arid the plant like- 
wile, adding to its weight that of all the leaves that 
had fallen off, during the time it had ftood thus, and 
laftly he computed how much each plant had gained, 
and how much water was fpen't iipori it. 

The particulars arc as follow : 

The plant weighed, when put in, July the 20th, juffc 
27 grains when taken out, October the 5th, 42 
grains, fo that in tiie jpace of 77 days it had gained 
in weight 15 grains. 

The whole quantity of water, expended during the 77 
days, amounts to 2558 grains* Confequently the 
weight of the water had taken up 170 - r H T times the 
grains as much .is the plant had gained in weight. 



This will be made plainer by tke following Table. 



jWeight of the 
plant when fir ft 
put into water. 



27 grains 



2 8 -J grains 



28 grains 



Weight of the I Weightgained by 
plant wlieh tak- | the plant du- 
en out of the j 
water. 1 



ring the 77 
days. 



A 

Common Spear-mint, 
I 42 grains. J 

B 

Common Spear -mint, 
\ 45 i grains. | 

C 

Common Spcar-mint. 
I 54 grains. | 

D 



15 grains, 



1 7 £ grains, 



26 grains. 



49 grains 



Common Solatium, or Nightfhadc. 

I 106 grains. J 57 grains, 



98 grains. 



E 



LathyrtiSt feu Cataptitia. 

10 1 4 grains. | . 3 4- grains 



Weight of the wa- 
ter expended up- 
on the plant. 



Spring Water* 
2558 grains. 



Rain water. 
3004 grains 



Thames water, 
2493 grains. 



Spring water, 
3 70S grains. 



Proportion of the in- 
creafe of the plant 
to the expence of | 
the Water* 



Gcr. fpring water. 
2501 , grains. 



as t to 1 jo -iV 



as 1 to 171 -J4 



as 1 to 95 



as 1 to 65 -jt< 



as 1 to 714.^, J 



The fpecimen t> had feveral buds upon it, when flrft 
fet into the water - 3 thefe, in fome days, became fair 
flowers, which were at length fuccceded by berries. 
Scvevr.l other plants were tried, which did not thrive 
in Water, nor fucceed any better than the Cataputia 
foregoing. 

The phials F and G were rilled, the former with rain, 
and the other with fpring water, at the fame time as 
thofe atoove- mentioned were, and Hood as long as they 
did,, but tihey had neither of t hern any plant, the de- 
fign of which was in order to learn, whether any wa- 
ter exhaled dtit : of the glafles ■> otherwife than through 
the bodies- of the' plants. 

The orifices of thefe two glaMes were covered with 
parchment, each piece of it being perforated with an 



hole of the fame bignefs with thofe of the phials above. 
In thefe was fufpended a bit of (lick about the thick- 
nefs of the ftem of one of the aforefaid plants, but 
not reaching down to the furface of the incloied wa- 
ter, that the water in thefe might not ha^e more 
fcope to evaporate than that in the other phials. 
Thus they ftood the whole 77 days with the reft, 
when, upon examination, none of the water was 
found to be wafted', of gone off; though heobferved 
boffi in, thefe and the reft, efpeclally after very hot 
We^tncr; frriall drops of water, not unlike to dew, 
adhering to the in fides of the glafles, i. e. that part 
6f them that was above the furface of the incloied 



water. 



The 
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The water in thefe two glades that had no plants in 
them, at the end of the experiment exhibited a larger 
quantity of terreftrial matter, than that in any of thofe 
that had the plants in them did. 
The fediment in the bottom of the phials was great- 
er, and the nubecula; dirTufed through the body of 
the water thicker, and of that which was in the 
others, fome of it proceeded from certain fmall leaves 
that had fallen from that part of the ftem of the plants 
that was within the water, wherein they rotted and 
diflblved. 

The terreftrial matter in the rain water was finer than 
that of the fpring water. 

Experiments, Anno 1692. 

The glafles made ufe of in this were of the fame fort 
with thofe of the former experiment, and covered over 
with parchment after the fame manner. 
The plants here were all Spear Mint, the moft kind- 
ly, frelh, fprightly (hoots he could chufe. The wa- 
ter and plants were weighed, as above, and the phials 
fet in a line in a fouth window, where they flood 
from June the 2d to July the 28th, which was juft 
56 days. 

The plant II was all along a very kindly one, and 
ran up about two feet in height. It had (hot but one 
confiderable collateral branch, but had fent forth ma- 
ny and long roots, from which fprung very numerous, 
though fmall and fhort lefler fibres. The lefler roots 
came out of the larger on two oppofite fides for the 
moft part, fo that each root, with its fibrillar, appears 
not unlike a fmall feather ; to thefe fibrilke adhered 
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pretty much terreftrial matter. In the water, which 
was at laft thick and turbid, was a green fubftance 
refembling a fine thin conferva. 
The plant I was as kindly as the former, but had fliot 
no collateral branches. Its roots, the waters, and the 
green fubftance, all much as in the former. 
The plant K, though it had the misfortune to be an- 
noyed with very fmall infects that happened to fix up- 
on it, yet had fhot very confiderable collateral branches, 
and at leaft as many roots as either H or I, which 
had a much greater quantity of terreftrial matter ad- 
hering to the extremities of them. The fame green 
fubftance here that was in the two preceding. 
The plant L was far more fiourifhing than any of the 
preceding, had feveral confiderable collateral branches, 
and very numerous roots, to which terreftrial matter 
adhered very copioufly. 

The earth in both thefe glafles were very fenfibly and 
confiderably wafted, and lefs than when at firft put 
in. The fame fort of green fubftance here as in thofe 
above. 

The plant M was pretty kindly, had two fmall col- 
lateral branches, and feveral (hoots, tho* not fo many 
as thofe in H or I, but as much terreftrial matter ad- 
hering to them as thofe had. The water was pretty 
thick, having very numerous fmall terreftrial particles 
fwimming in it, and fome fediment at the bottom of 
the glafs. This glafs had none of the green matter 
above-mentioned in it. 

The plant N was very lively, and had (ent out fix 
collateral branches, and many roots, but the water was 
very turbid, and as high coloured as ordinary beer. 



Weight of the 
plant when firft 
fet in water. 



127 grains, 



Weight of the 
plant when tak- 
en out of the 
water. 



Weight gained by 
the plant when 
it had ftoocl 56 
days. 



What of the water 
is expended up- 
* on the plant. 



255 grains, 



Hyde -Park conduit water alone, 

I 128 grains. | 14190 grains. 



Proportion of the 
increafe of the 
plant to the ex- 
pence of the 
water. 



1 to 1 10 



t 1 o 



1 10 grains. 



249 grains 



The fame water alone* 

\ 139 grains. | 13140 grains, 



as 1 to 94 T 7 T V 



The fame water, with an ounce and a half of common garden earth diffolved in it J 
76 grains. | 244 grains. J 168 grains* | 1073 1 grains. | as 1 to 63 



Hyde-Park water, with the fame quantity of garden mould as the former. 
92 grains. | 376 grains. | 284 grains. | 14950 grains. J as 1 to 52 ^ \ 



1 14 grains. 



Hyde-Park water diflilled with a gentle ftill. 
1 55 grains. | 41 grains. | 8803 grains, 



I as 1 to 2 1 4 tt* 



The re/ldue of the water which remained in the ftill after that in M was diflilled off. 
81 grains. | 175 grains. | 94 grains. | 4344 grains. | as t to 46" 



4> 



The glafs O had alfo Hyde-Park conduit water, in 
which was diflblved a drachm of nitre. The Mint 
fet in this fuddenly began to wither and decay, and 
died in a few days, as likewife did two more (prigs 
that were fet in it fucceflively. In another glafs he 
diflblved an ounce of good garden mould, and a 
drachm of nitre, and in a third, half an ounce of 
wood afhes, and a drachm of nitre, but the plants in 



thefe fuccceded no better than the former. In other 
glafles he diflblved feveral other forts of earth, clay, 
marks, and variety of manures, &c. and he fet Mint 
in diflilled Mint water, and made other experiments 
of feveral kinds, in order to get a light ana informa- 
tion what h aliened or retarded, promoted or impeded 
Vegetation. 

The 
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Tire glafs P, Hyde-Park conduit watef : in this he 
fixed a glafs tube ten inches long, the bore one fixth 
of an inch diameter, filled with very fine and white 
fund, which he kept from falling down out of the 
tube into the phial, by tying a fine piece of filk over 
that end of the tube that was downwards. Upon 
immerfion of the lower end of it into the water, this, 
by little and little, afcended quite up to the orifice 
of the tube, and yet in all the 56 days that it flood 
thus, a very inconfiderable quantity of water had gone 
off, viz. fcarcely 20 grains, though the fand conti- 
nued moiit up to the top till the very lafir. 
The water had imparted a green tincture to the fand 
quite to the very top of the tube, and in the phial it 
had precipitated a greenifh fediment mixed with black. 
To the bottom and fides of the tube, as far as it was 
jmmerfed in the water, adhered pretty much of the 
green fubflance defcribed above. 
Other like tubes he filled with cotton, lint, pith of 
Elder, and feveral other porous vegetable fubftances, 
fetting lbme of them in clear water, others in water 
tinged with Saffron, Cochineal, &c. and feveral other 
trials were made, in order to give a mechanical repre- 
fentation of the motion and diltribution of the juices 
in plants, and of fome other phenomena obfervable 
in Vegetation. 

Several plants being alfo fet in the phials Q, R, S, 
&c. ordered in like manner as thofe above in Octo- 
ber, and the following colder months thofe throve 
not near fo much ; nor did the water afcend nigh 
the quantity it did in the hotter feafons, in which the 
before cited trials were made. 

The refult of all which experiments he gives us in the 
following obfervations and reflections : 

I. //; plants of the fame kind, the lefs they are in bulky 
the fmaller quantity of the fluid mafs in which they 
ere fet is dra wn off; the confumption where the mafs 
is of equal thicknefs, being pretty nearly proportioned to 
the bulk of the plant. 

In effect, the water feems to afcend up the vefTels of 
the plants, in much the fame manner as up a filtre ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that the larger flltre 
fhould draw off more water than the fmaller \ or that 
a plant that hath more or larger vefiels, fhould take 
up a greater part of the fluid in which it is fet, than 
one that has fewer can. Nor is it thus noted as a 
thing very confiderablc in itfelf, but chiefly with re- 
gard to what follows : 

II. Much the greater part of the fluid mafs, thus drawn 
off % and conveyed into the plant* does not fettle or 
abide there, but paffes through their pores, and exhales 
up into the atmofphere. 

That the water in thefe experiments, afcended only 
through the vefiels of the plants is certain, fince 
fome glafies, .which had no plants in them, though 
dilpofed in the like manner as the reft, did remain, at 
the end of the experiment, as at firil, and without 
any diminution of water, and that the greateft part of 
it flies off from the plant into the atmofphere, is as 
certain. 

The lead proportion of the water expended was to 
the augment of the plant, as 46 or 50 to 1 ; and in 
fome 100, 200 in 1, as 700 to 1. 
Thus fo continual an emiftion of water, in fo great 
plenty, from the parts of the plant, affords a manifeft 
reafon, why countries that abound with trees, and 
the larger vegetables efpecially, fhould be very ob- 
noxious to damp, great humidity in the air, and more 

frequent rains, than others that are more open and 
free. 

The great moifture of the air was a great inconveni- 
ence and annoyance to thofe who firft fettled in Ame- 
rica, which at that time was overgrown with woods 
and groves ; but as thefe were burnt down and de- 
ftroyed, to make way for habitations, and the culture 

6 
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of the earth, the air mending, changed into a tempe- 
rature more ferene and dry than before. 
Nor does this humidity go off pure and alone, but 
ufually carries with it many parts of the fame nature 
with thofe whereof the plant confifls ; the craffer in- 
deed are not fo eafily borne up into the atmofphere* 
but are ufually depofited on the furface of the leaves, 
flowers, and other parts of the plants • whence pro- 
ceed our mannas, our honeys, and other gummous 
exfudations of vegetables ; but the finer arid lighter 
parts are with greater eafe lent up into tHe atmofphere, 
thence they are conveyed to our organs of fmellirig^ 
by the air we draw in refpi ration, and are pleafant 
or offenfive, beneficent or injurious to us, according 
to the nature of the plants from whence they arife : 
and fince thefe owe their rife to the water that afcends 
out of the earth through the bodies of plants, we 
cannot be far to feelc for the caufe why they are more? 
numerous in the air, and a greater quantity of odours 
is found exhaling from vegetables in warm humid fea- 
fons, than in any other. 

III. A greater part of the terreflrial matter that is mix- 
ed with water, afcends up into the plant as well as 
the water*. 

i 

There was much more terreflrial matter at the end of 
the experiment, in the water of the glaffcs that had 
no plants in them, than in thofe that had plants. The 
garden mould difiblvcd in fome of the glafies was 
confiderably diminifhed, and carried off; nay, the ter- 
reflrial and vegetable matter was borne up in the 
tubes filled with fartd, cotton, Bsc. in that quantity 
as to be evident evcrl to fenfe ; and the bodies in the! 
cavities of the other tubes, that had their lower ends 
immerfed in water, wherein Saffron, Cochineal, &c. 
had been infufed, were tinged with yellow, purple, &c. 
To look abroad a little towards our fhores and parts 
within the verge of the fea, thefe will prcfent us with 
a large fcene of plants, that, along with the vegeta- 
bles, take up more mineral matter alfo in great abun- 
dance-, fuchas our Sea Purflain, feveral lorts of Al- 
gas, of Samphires, and other marine plants ; thofe 
contain common fea falts, which are the fame as the 
foffil, in fuch plenty, as not only plainly to be diftin- 
guifhed in the palate, but may be drawn out of thena 
in a confiderable quantity ; nay fome affirm there are 
plants found, that will yield nitre and other mineral 
falts. 

The vegetable matter, being very fine and light, is 
furprifingly apt and dilpofed to attend water in all its 
motions, and follow into each of its recefles,as appears 
not only from the inftances above allcdgcd, but many 
others percolate it with all the care imaginable, filtre 
it with ever fo many filtrations, yet fome terreflrial 
matter will remain. 

Dr. Woodward has filtred water thro* feveral fheets of 
thick paper, and after that through very clofe fine 
cloth, twelve times double, and this over and over ; 
and yet a confiderable quantity of this matter difco- 
vered itfelf in the water after all. 
Now if it thus pafies interfaces that are fb Very fmall 
and fine along with the water, it is lefs ftrange it 
lliould attend it in its paffage through the ducts and 
paffages of plants. It is true filtring and diflilling of 
water" interrupts, and makes it quit fome of the earthy 
matter it was before impregnated withal ; but then 
that which continues with the water after this, is fine 
and light, and fuch confequently, as is in a peculiar 
manner fit for the growth and nourifhment of vege- 
tables. 

And this is the cafe of rain water. The quantity of 
terreflrial matter it bears up into the atmofphere is not 
great ; but what it doth bear up is chiefly of that 
light kind, or vegetable matter, and that too perfect- 
ly diflblved, and reduced to fingle corpufcles, all fit 
to enter the tubes and veffels of plants ; on which 
account it is, that this water is fo very fertile and 
prolific. 

The 
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The reafon why all the ter reft rial matter mixed with 
the water does not aicentl into that, is, that the mine- 
ral matter makes a great deal of it, which is not only 
profs and ponderous, but fcabrous and inflexible, and 
fo not difpofed to enter the pores of the roots; be- 
fides, a great many of the fimple vegetable particles 
do by degrees unite and form fmall clods, or mole- 
cular, which Rick to the extremities of the roots of 
thole plants, and others of them entangled in a loofer 
manner for the nubecula:, or green bodies, fo com- 
monly obferved in ftagnant water; thefe, when thus 
conjoined, are too big to enter the pores, or afcend 
up thcvcllels of plants, which fmgly they mightliave 
done. 

Hence it is, that in agriculture, be the earth never fo 
rich, good, and fit for the production of Corn, or 
other vegetables, little will come of it, unlefs the 
particles be feparated and loofe ; ^ind it is on this 
account fuch pains are beftowed in the digging, til- 
ling, ploughing, fallowing, harrowing, and break- 
ing the clodded lumps of earth and it is the fame 
way that fea fait, nine, and other falts promote Ve- 
getation. 

Some authors imagine nitre eftential to plants, and 
that nothing in the vegetable kingdom is tranfacted 
without it ; but Dr. Woodward fays, by all the trials 
lie has been able to make, the thing feems to him 
quite otherwife -, and when contiguous to the plant, 
nitre rather deftroys than nourifhes it. This I have 
myfelf found to be true, for by fcattering fome nitre 
round the roots of three or four plants, it killed them 
in a few days. 

But nitre and other falts certainly loofen the earth, 
and feparatc the concreted parts of it, by that means 
fitting and difpofing them to be afTumed by the water, 
and carried up into the feed or plant for its formation 
and increafe. 

It is evident to obfervation, how apt all forts of falts 
are to be wrought upon by moifturc, how eafily they 
run with it-, and when thefe are drawn off, and have 
deferted the lumps with which they are incorporated, 
they mud moulder immediately, and fall afunder in 
courfc. 

The hardeft ftonc that is to be met with, if it happens 
(as it frequently does) to have any fait intermixed 
with the land of which it confifts, upon its being ex- 
pofed in a humid air, in a fhort time diflblves and 
crumbles all to pieces ; and much more will clodded 
earth or clay, which is not of fo compadt and folid a 
copftituiion. 

Lime likewife is in the fame way ferviceable in this 
ail air. The hufbandmcn fay, it does not fatten, but 
only mellows the ground •, by which they mean, it doth 
not contain any thing in itfelf, that is of the fame na- 
ture with the vegetable mould, or afford any matter 
fit for the form ar ion of plants, but merely foften and 
relaxes the earth by that means rendering it more 
capable of entering the feeds and vegetables fet in it, 
in order to their nourifhment, than othcrwife it would 
have been. 

The properties of lime are well known, and how apt 
it Is to be put into a ferment and commotion by wa- 
ter; nor can fuch commotion ever happen, when 
lime is mixed with earth, however hard and clodded 
it may be, without opening and loofening it. 

IV. The plant is more or lefs nourijhed, in proportion as 
the water in which it Jlands, contains a greater or 
fmaller quantity of proper terrejlrial matter in it. 

+ 

The truth of this propofition is difcernible through 
the whole procefs of the Doctor's experiments. The 
Mint in one of the glaffes was of much the fame bulk 
and weight with that of two or three others ; but the 
•water in which the firft was, being river water, which 
was apparently more copioufly ftored with terreftrial 
matter than the fpring or rain water, in which the 
other flood, occafioned it to arrive at almoft double 
the bulk that either of them had, and with lefs ex- 
pence of water too. 
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So likewife the Mint in another glafs, in the water of 
which was difiblvcd a fmall quantity of good garden 
mould, though it had the difadvantage to be lefs 
whcn^firfl fet, than either of the Mints in the two 
other giufles had, the water in which was the very fame 
as the firft, only none of the earth mixed with it.; yet 
in a ASort time the plant not only overtook, but much 
out dripped the other. 

The reafon why the proportion of the itNcreafe of she 
plant was limited to the quantity of proper lerreftrial 
matter in the water, is, that all, even vegetable mat- 
ter, is not proper for the nourifhment of every plant • 
nor do there want good indications, that every kind 
requires a peculiar and fpecific matter for its formation 
and nourilhment, nay, each part of the fame vege- 
table ; and that there are very many and different in- 
gredients, to go to the compofuion of the fame indivi- 
dual plant. 

If therefore the foil wherein any vegetable or feed is 
planted, contains all or moll of thele ingredients, and 
thofein due quantity, it will grow and thrive, other- 
wife it will not. If there be not as many forts of cor- 
pufcles as are requifite for the conftru<5Hon of the main 
and more eflential parts of the plant, it will not profper 
at all. If there are thefe, and not in furficicnt plen- 
ty, it will never arrive to its natural ftature, orifanv 
of the lefs need fa ry and cfTential corpufcles are want- 
ing, there will be fome failure in the plant. It will 
be defective in iincll, taile, colour, 'and fome other 

way. 

Indeed it is inconceivable, how one uniform homoge- 
neous matter, having its principles, or original parts, 
of the fame fubi cance, confiitution, magnitude, figure, 
and gravity, mould conltitute bodies fo unlike in all 
thofe refpeiSts, as vegetables of different kinds are, 
nay, even as the different parts of the fame vegeta- 
ble, that one lhould carry a refmous, another a milky, 
a third a yellow, and a fourth a red juice in its veins ; 
that one affords a fragrant, another an offenfive fmell ; 
one fwcet to the tafte, another acid, bitter, acerb, au- 
fterc j that one fliould be nourifhing, another poifon- 
ous •, one purging, another aftringent ; and thefe all 
receive their nourifhment from the fame foil. 
A Cataputia, Tithymalus latifolius Cataputia dicta, in 
one of the glaffes afforded but a little increafe, * only 
3 I grains all the while, though 2501 grains of water 
were fpent upon it ; but this might pofiibly be owing 
not to the water's wanting matter fit for the nourifh- 
ment of that particular plant, but from its being an 
improper medium for that to grow in. Too much of 
that licjuor in fome plants, may probably hurry the 
terreftrial matter through the vefiels too fait for them 
to lay hold of it. 

But a farther proof of this matter is, that the foil once 
proper for the production of fome fort of vegetables, 
does not ever continue fo, but in tract of time lofes 
its property ; and fooner in fome lands, and later in 
others. 

As for example : if Wheat be fown upon land proper 
for that grain, the firft crop will fucceed very well, 
and perhaps the fecond and third, as long as the 
ground is in heart, as the farmers call ic but in a few 
years it will produce no more, if fowed with that 
Corn fome other grain it may, as Barley ; and after 
this has been fown fo oft, that the land can bring no 
more of it, it may afterward yield fome good Oats, 
and perhaps Peas after them. 

At length it becomes barren ; the vegetative matter 
that at firft it abounded with, being reducd by the 
fuccefllvc crops, and moft of it borne off, each fort of 
grain takes out that peculiar matter that is proper for 
its own nourishment. 

It may be brought to bear another feries of the fame 
vegetables, but not till it is fupplied with another 
fund of matter of the like fort with what it firft con- 
tained •, either by the ground's lying fallow for fome 
time, till the rain hath poured a freih ftock upon it, 
or by the manuring it. 

That this fupply is of the like fort is evident, by the 
feveral manures found beft to promote the Vegeta- 
tion ; 
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tion, which are chiefly either of parts of vegetables, 
or of animals ; of animals, which either derive their 
own nourifhment immediately from vegetable bodies, 
or from other animals that do fo ; in particular, the 
blood, excrements, and urine of animals that do lb ; 
Shaving of horns and hoofs, hair, feathers, calcined 
Ihclls, lees of wine and beer, allies of all forts of ve- 
getable bodies, leaves, ftraw, roots, and Hubble, 
turned into earth by ploughing, or otherwife* to rot 
and diffolve there. 

Thefe are our beft manures and, being vegetable 
iubftances, when refunded back again into the earth, 
ierve for the formation of other bodies. 
But to apply this to gardens, where the trees, fhrubs, 
and herbs, after their having continued in one ftation 
till they have derived thence the greateft: part of the 
matter fit for their increafe, will decay and degene- 
rate, unlefs either frefh earth, or fome fit matter be 
applied to them. 

it is true they may maintain themfelves there for ibme 
time, by fending forth roots farther and farther, to 
•an extent all around, to fetch in more provifion ; but 
at laft: they muft have a frefh fupply brought to them, 
or they will decay. 

All thefe inftances argue a particular terreftrial mat- 
ter, and not water, for the fubject to which plants 
owe their increafe ; were it. water only, there would 
be no need of manures, or changing the fpecies ; the 
rain falls in all places, in this field and in that, in- 
differently, on one fide of an orchard or garden, as 
well as the other nor could there be any reafon why 
a tract of land fhould yield 'Wheat one year and not 
the next, fince the rain lhowers down all alike upon 
the earth. 

V. Vegetables are not formed of water* hut of a certain 

peculiar terreftrial matter. 

It has been fhewn, that there is a confiderable quan- 
tity of this matter both in fpring, rain, and river 
water •, and the experiments before-mentioned (hew* 
that the much greateft part of the fluid mafs that 
aicends up into plants, docs not fettle or abide there, 
but pafles through the pores of them,- and exhales 
into the atmofphere; and that a great part of the ter- 
reftrial matter mixed with the water, pafles up into 
the plant along with it, and that the plant is more or 
lefs augmented, in proportion as the water contains a 
greater or lefs quantity of matter j from all which we . 
may rcafonably infer, that earth, and not water, is 
the matter which conftitutes vegetables. 
One of the fprigs of Mint before-mentioned drew up 
into it 2501 grains of the fluid mafs, and yet had re- 
ceived but 3 4- grains of increafe from it. 
A fecond, though it had at firft the difadvantage to 
be much lefs than a third, yet being fet in water, 
wherein earth had been plentifully mixed, and the 
other in water without any fuch earth, it had vaftly 
outgrown it, weighing at leaft 145 grains more than 
that did. 

A fourth plant, though at firft a great deal lefs" than 
the fifth, yet being fet in foul crafs water, that was 
left in the ftill, after that in which the laft was fet 
was drawn off, had gained in weight at the end, above 
double what that in the finer and .thinner water had. 
The proportion of the augment of that plant, which 
throve molt, was in the laid mafs fpent upon it, but 
as 1 to 46 j in others as one to 60, 100, 200 5 and in 
the Cataputia, but as 1 10714. 

One of the fprigs took up 39 grains of water a day, 
one day with another, which was much more than the 
whole plant originally \ and yet it gained not £ of a 
grain a day in weight. 

And another took up 253 grains a day, which was 
near twice as much as its original weight ; and after 
all, the daily increafe >of the plant was no more than 2 
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VI. Spring and rain water contain near an equal charge of 
vegetable master; river water more than either of them. 
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Thefe proportions hold in the main, but a ftricib and 
juft compofition is hardly to be expected \ inafmuch 
as in all probability, the water that falls in rain, con- 
tains fometimes a greater fliare of terreftrial matter* 
than that which falls at other times ; a more powerful 
and intenfe heat, of neceflity, hurrying up a lamer 
quantity of that matter, along with the humid va- 
pours that form rain, than one more feeble and remifs 
poflibly can. 

The water of one fpring may flow forth with a high- 
er charge of this matter than that of another, this 
depending partly upon the quicknefs of the ebullition 
of the water, and partly on the quantity of that mat- 
ter latent in the ftrata, thro* which the fluid pafles, 
and the greater or lefs laxity of thofe ftrata ; for the 
fame reaibn the water of one river may abound with 
it more than that of another ; nay, the fame river, 
when much agitated and in commotion, muft bear 
up more of it, than when it moves with lefs rapidity 
and violence. That there is a great quantity of or- 
dinary fertility of the earth, the Nile affords a preg- 
nant inftance, and fo does the Ganges and other rivers, 
which annually overflowing the neighbouring plains, 
their banks (hew the faireft and largeft crops of any 
in the world. 

VII. Water ferves only for a vehicle to the terreftrial 
matter which forms vegetables, and does not it f elf make 
any augmentation to them. 

■ 

Where the proper terreftrial matter is wanting, the 
plant is not augmented, though never fo much water 
afcend into it : water then is not the matter that com- 
pofes vegetable bodies, it is only the agent that con- 
veys the matter into them, that diftributcs it to their 
feveral parts to their hourifhment ; that matter is flug- 
gifli and inactive, arid would lie eternally confined to 
its beds of earth, without advancing up into plants, 
did not water or forric like inftrument fetch it forth, 
and carry it into them. 

This fluid is capacitated feveral ways for the office 
here afligned it, by the figure of its parts, which ap- 
pears from many experiments to be exactly and ma- 
thematically fpherical, their furfaces being perfectly 
polite, and without any the leaft irregularities. 
It is evident, that corpufcles of fuch a figure are ea- 
fily fufceptible of motion, and far above any others 
whatever, and confequently more capable of moving 
and conveying other matter that is not fo active ; then 
the intervals of the bodies of that figure arc, in re- 
fpect to their bulk, of all others the largeft, and fo 
the molt fitted to receive and entertain foreign matter 
in them ; befides, as far as the trials hitherto made 
inform us, the conftituent corpufcles of water are 
each fingly confidered abfolutely folid, and do not 
yield to the greateft external force ; this fecures their 
figure againft any alteration, and the intervals of their 
corpufcles muft be always alike. 
By the latter it will be ever difpofed to receive matter 
into it ; and by the former, when once received, to 
bear it along with it. Water is farther capacitated 
to be a vehicle to this matter, by the tenuity and fine- 
nefs of the corpufcles of which it confifts. We hardly 
know any fluid in all nature, except fire, whofe con- 
ftituent pans are fo exceeding fubtile and fmall as 
thofe of water are ; they will pafs pores and interftices 
that neither air nor any other fluid will. This ena- 
bles them to enter the tubes, and fineft veuels of 
plants, and to introduce the terreftrial matter, and 
convey it to all parts of them, whilfteach, by means 
of organs it is endued with for that purpofe, intercepts 
and aflumes into itfelf, fuch particles as are fuitable 
to its own nature, letting die reft pafs on through the 
common ducts. 0 

VIII. Water is not capahle of performing this office to 
plants, unlefs afftfted by a due quantity of heat. 

I 

Heat muft concur, or Vegetation will not fucceed. 
The plants fet in the glafles in October, and the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing months, had not near the quantity of water 
Tent up inio them, or ib great an additional increafe 
by much as thole that were fet in June, July, or the 
hotter months. 

It is plain the water has no power of moving itlelf, 
or riling to the vaft height it doth, in the more tall 
and lofty plants; ib far from it, that it doth not ap- 
pear by any difcovery yet made, that even its own 
fluidity coniills in the inteltine motion of its parts, 
whatever the Cartefians think. 

Indeed we want nothing more to folve all the pheno- 
mena of fluidity, than fuch a figure and difpofition of 
parts as water has : fpherical corpufcles mult Itand lb 
ticklifli upon each other, as to be fufceptible of every 
iinprefilon, and though not perpetually in motion, 
mult be always ready and liable to be put into it by 
any the llightefl force imaginable. It is true, the 
parts of fire or heat are not capable of moving them- 
ielves any more than thofe of water, but they are 
more fubtile, light, and active than thofe are, and lb 
the more eafily put in motion. 

That the concourfe of heat is really necefiary in this 
work, appears not only from the experiments before 
lis, but from all nature, from the fields and forefts, 
gardens and orchards. We fee in autumn, as the 
fun's power is gradually lefs and lefs, lb its effect on 
plants is remitted, and Vegetation flackens by little 
and little. 

Its failure is firft difccrnible in trees, which, being 
railed higheft above the earth, require a more intenfc 
heat to elevate the water charged with nourifhment to 
their tops, fo that, for want of frefh fupport and nu- 
triment, they fhed their leaves, unlefs fupported by a 
very firm and hard conftitution, as our evergreens are. 
Next, the fhrubs part with theirs ; then the herbs and 
lower tribes, the heat at length not being fufficient to 
fupply even to thefe, though fo near the earth, the 
fund of their nourifhment. 

As the heat returns the fucceeding fpring, they all 
recruit again, and arc furnilhcd with frefh fupplies 
and verdure ; but firft, thofe which are loweft, and 
ncarcft the earth, and that require a lefs degree of heat 
to raife the water with its earthy charge into them, 
then the fhrubs and higher vegetables in their turn, 
and laltly the trees. 

As the heat incrcafes, it grows too powerful, and 
hurries the matter with too great rapidity through the 
finer and more tender plants ; thefe therefore go off 
and decay, and others that are more hardy and vigo- 
rous, and require a greater degree of heat, fucceed in 
their order. By which mcchanifm, provident nature 
furnifhes us with a very various and different entertain- 
ment, and what is belt fuited to each feafon all the 
year round. 

As the heat of the feveral feafons affords us a diffe- 
rent face of things, the feveral diftant climates mew 
the different fcencs of nature, and productions of the 
earth. 

The hotter countries ordinarily yield the Iargeft and 
tallelr. trees, and thofe too in a much greater variety 
than the colder ; even thofe plants common to both 
attain to a much greater bulk in the fouthern, than in 
the northern climates. 

Nay, there arc fome regions fo cold, that they raife 
no vegetables at all to a confide rablc fizc this we 
learn from Greenland, Iceland, and other parts of like 
cold fituation and condition : . in thefe there arc no 
trees, and the fhrubs are poor, little, and low. 
Again, in the warmer climates, and fuch as furnifh 
trees and the large vegetables, if there happen a re- 
miflion or diminution of the ufual heat, their producti- 
ons are impeded in proportion. Our own fummers 
give us proof enough of this, for though at fuch times 
there is heat fufficient to raife the vegetative matter 
into the lower plants, as Wheat, Barley, Peas, and 
the like, and we have plenty of Strawberries, Rafpber- 
ries, Goofberries, Currants, and the fruits of fuch ve- 
getables as are low, and near the earth, and a moderate 
itorc of Cherries, Plums, &c. and fome others, that 
grow at fomething of a greater height, yet our Apples, 
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Pears, Peaches, isTectarines, and Grapes, and the pfo^ 
duction of warmer countries, have been fewer, and 
thofe not fo thoroughly ripened, and brought to per- 
fection as they are in more benign ieafons. 
Nor is it that heat only which promotes Vegetation, 
but any other indifferently, according to its' power and 
degree, as we find from our floves, hot-beds, &c. 
And by the rightly adapting of thefe artificial heat?, 
the Englilh gardeners have of late years fo much im- 
proved their art, as in a great meaiure to fupply the 
want of natural heat, and to vie with the people, whtf 
inhabit countries feveral degrees fouth of England, in 
the early products of efculent plants, and the accele- 
rating and ripening the fruits or the warmeft climates. 
And as the knowledge of Vegetation is improved; 
and the practitioners of the art are better acquainted 
with the theory, it may be hoped the art may be far- 
ther extended and improved i therefore it is highly 
necefiary, that the theory of Vegetation fhould be itu- 
died by every perfon who propofes to make any pro- 
ficiency in gardening and' agriculture. 
VELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 714. Spanifh Crefs- 
The Characters are, 

The empalemeut of the flower is cylindrical, and coinpofed 
of four linear obtufe leaves, which drop off. The flower 
has four petals in form of a crofs, whofe tails are the 
length of the empalemeut, arid fix ftamina of the fame 
length, two of which are a little Jhofter, terminated by 
finglc fummits y and an oval germcn, fupport ing a conical 
ftyle, crowned by afingle fligma. The germ en afterward 
turns to a globular capfule with tw"o tells, divided by an 
intermediate partition twice as large as the pod, and is oval 
and crcft, flretching beyond the capfule, each cell con- 
taining one feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feet ion of 
Linnjeus's fifteenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two long and two fhortcr flamin:i, 
and the feeds are included in lhort pods. 
The Species are, 
i. Vella {Annua) foliis pinnatifidis, filiculis pendulis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 641. Vella with wing-pointed leaves, and 
hanging pods. Nafturtium fylveflxe Valentin um. Cluf. 
PI i It. 2. p. 130. Wild Crefs of Valentia. 
Vella (Pfeudo Cytifus) foliis integris obovatis ciliatis 
filiculis crectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 641. Vella with entire, 
oval, ciliated leaves, and eretl pods. Pfeudo cytifus More 
leucoii luteo. C. B. P. 230. Baftard Cytifus with a 
flower like the yellow IVall-flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Valentia •, it is an 
annual plant, which feldom rifes more than one foot 
high. The ftalk divides toward the top into feveral 
branches, each ending in a loofe fpike of Mowers, 
which are followed by round fwellins; pods, having a 
leafy border or crcft on the top, which is hollowed 
like a helmet. The pod opens with two valves, and 
has two cells, which contain roundifh feeds like thofe 
of Muftard. The leaves are jagged, and end in ma- 
ny points. 

This plant is prefer ved in gardens for the fake of va- 
riety, but as it is not very beautiful, nor of any ufe, 
it is feldom cultivated unlefs in botanic gardens. If 
the feeds of this plant are permitted to fcatter, the 
plants will come up and thrive very well ; or if thev 
are fown in autumn, they will fucceed much better 
than thofe which are fown in the fpring •, for when the 
feafon proves dry, thofe feeds which are fown in the 
fpring, frequently lie in the ground till the following 
autumn before the plants appear ; whereas thofe 
which are fown in autumn, always come up foon after, 
or early in the fpring, fo will more certainly produce 
ripe feeds. Thefe plants fhould not be tranfplanted, 
therefore the feeds mould be fown where the plants 
are to remain, and if they are kept clean from weeds, 
and thinned where they are too clofe, they will require 
ho other culture. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain. The 
leaves of this are entire, hairy, and fit clofe to the 
ftalk ; they are oval, and of a grayifli colour. The 
(talks become ligneous ; they rife about two feet 
high", and are terminated by roundifh bunches of pale 

vellow 
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yellow flowers, which ftretch but in length* the 
flowers have four crois-Ihaped , petals, and are fuc- 
ceeded by pods like the former. This plant will con- 
tinue two or three years it is propagated by feeds in 
the fame manner as the former.. . 
VERATRUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 272. tab. 145. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 10 13. [fo called as though vere 
atrum, i. e. truly black, becaufe this plant has a black 
root, or becaufe it purges a black humour.] White 
Hellebore; in French, Ellebore .blanc. 

The Characters are, 
// has hermaphrodite and male flowers intermixed in the 
fame /pike. 'The flowers have no empalement; they have 
fix oblong fpear-Jhaped petals which are permanent \ and fix 
awl-Jhaped ftamina fitting on the point of the germen, 
fpreading afunder, terminated by quadrangular fttmmits \ 
they have three oblong erect germen fitting upon the ftyle, 
which are fcarce yifible, crowned by a fingle fpreading 
ftigma. The germen afterward become three oblongs erett, 
comprejfed capfules with one cell, opening on the infide, in- 
cluding many oblong, comprejfed, membranaceous feeds. The 
male flowers have the fame characters of the hermaphro- 
dite, but tire barren. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnajus's twenty-third clals, .which contains thofe 
plants which have flowers of different fexes in the fame 
plant. 

The Species are, 

1. Veratrum {Album) racemo fupradecompofito, corol- 
lis erect is. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. IVhite Hellebore with 
a fpike decompounded above, and erccJ petals. Veratrum 
flore fubviridi. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 273. IVhite Helle- 
bore with a greenifh flower* 

2. Veratrum {Nigrum) racemo compofito, corollis pa- 
tcntiflimis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 1044. IVhite Hellebore with 
a compound fpike, and very fpreading petals. Veratrum 
flore atrorubente. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 273. IVhite 
Hellebore with a dark red flo wer. 

3. Veratrum (Luteum) racemo fimpliciflimo, foliis (ef- 
filibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. IVhite Hellebore with a 
Jingle fpike, and leaves fitting clofe to the ftalk. Vera- 
trum caule fimpliciflimo, foliis felfilibus. Flor. Virg. 
195. White Hellebore with a fingle fpike. 

•4. Veratrum (Americanmn) racemo fimpliciflimo, co- 
rollis patentibus, ftaminibus longioribus. White Hel- 
lebore with a fingle fpike of flowers* fpreading petals, and 
longer ftamina. 

The firfl: fort grows naturally on the mountains in Au- 
stria, Helvetia, and Greece.. The root is perennial, 
and compofed of many thick fibres gathered into a 
head \ the leaves are oblong, oval, ten inches long, 
and five broad in the middle, and rounded at the 

. points, having many longitudinal plaits like thofe of 
Gentian ; the ftalks rife three or four feet high, and 
branch out on every fide almoft their whole length 5 
under each of thefe branches is placed a narrow plaited 
leaf, which diminiflies in its fize as it is nearer the 
top of the ftalk. The branches and principal (talk 
are terminated by (pikes of flowers fet very clofe to- 
gether, which are compofed of fix petals which (land 
creel: ; thefe are green, and in their center is fituated 
three obtufe germen. From the point of thefe arife fix 
ftamina which fpread afunder, and are terminated by 
four-cornered furnmits. Thefe appear in June and 
July, and are each fucceeded by oblong comprcfied 

. capfules with one celi, filled with membranaceous 
feeds. 

■ 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Hungary and Sibe- 
ria j it has a perennial root like the former. The leaves 
are longer and thinner than thofe of the firft. fort ; 
they are plaited in the like manner, but are of a ycl- 
lowifli green colour, and appear (boner in the fpring ; 
the ftalks rife higher than thofe of the former. It has 
fewer leaves upon it, and does not branch out into fo 
many fpikes : the flowers of this are of a dark red co- 
lour, and the petals fpread open fiat, in which it dif- 
fers from the former. This flowers almoft a month 
before the other. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
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paits 6f North America, where it is fometnrics called 
Rattle Snake Root. The root of diis is tuberous and 
large ; the leaves are oblong, and fhaped like thofe of 
Plantain, having feveral longitudinal Furrows or plaits ; 
they are four or five inches long, and two broad in the 
middle, fpreading themfelves on the ground. Between 
thefe come out a fingle ftalk which rifes near a foot 
high, having a few very fmall leaves or (heaths placed 
alternately ; and at the top the flowers are produced 
in a fingle, thick, clofe fpike ; they are fmall, and of 
a yellowtih white colour. ; thefe appear in June, but 
are rarely fucceeded by feeds here. 
The fourth fort was fent me from Philadelphia by Mr. 
John Bartram, who found it growing naturally in that 
country. The root of this is compofed of thick 
fielhy fibres the leaves are oblong, oval, of a light 
green colour, having fix longitudinal veins or plaits j 
they are four or five inches long* and between two 
and three broad, fpreading on the ground ; thefe are 
rounded at their points, and continue all the year. In 
the center of the leaves fprings up a fingle erect ftalk 
a foot high, having a few veftiges or fmall leaves 
(landing alternately clofe to the ftalk, which end in 
acute points. The ftalk is terminated by a thick ob- 
tufe ipike of dark red flowers, whofe petals fpread 
open flat. In the center of the petals is fituated three 
obtufe germen joined together, from wliofe point 

ina which fpread afunder, and are longer 
than the petals ; thefe are terminated by four-cornered 
furnmits of a purple blue colour. This plant flowers 
the latter end of June, and in warm feafons the feeds 
will ripen here. 

The firft of thefe plants is that which is ordered for me- 
dicinal ufe, and is by much the flronger and more acrid 
plant than the fecond j for when both forts are placed 
near each other, the fnails will entirely devour the 
leaves of the fecond fort, when at the fame time they 
fcarcely. touch thofe of the firft. 
Thefe plants are very pretty ornaments, when planted 
in the middle of open borders of the p lea fu re-garden 5 
for if they are placed near hedges or walls, where 
fnails generally harbour, they will greatly deface the 
leaves, efpecially of the fecond fort, by eating them 
full of holes before they are unfolded and as a great 
part of the beauty of thefe plants is in their broad- 
folded leaves, fo when they are thus defaced, the 
plants make but an indifferent appearance. 
Both thefe forts may be propagated by parting their 
roots in autumn, when their leaves decay, but they 
(hould not be parted too fmall, for that will prevent 
their flowering the following fummcr ; thefe heads 
(hould be planted in a light, fre(h, rich foil, in which 
they will thrive exceedingly, and produce ftrong fpikes 
of flowers. The roots mould not be removed oftener 
than once in three or four years, by which time, (if 
they like the foil,) they will be very ftrong, and pro-, 
ducc many heads to be taken o(F; but if they are fre- 
quently tranfplanted, it will prevent their increafingi 
and caufe them to flower very weak. 
Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by feeds, which 
fhpuld be fown as foon as ripe, either in a bed or box 
filled with frefh light earth, and the ground kept 
conftantly from weeds* In the fpring the plants will 
appear, at which time, if the (eafon proves dry, you 
fhould now and then refrefh them with water, which 
will greatly promote their growth ; and you rnuft care- 
fully clear them from weeds, which,, if permitted .to 
grow, will foon ovcrfpread and deftroy thefe plants 
while young. The autumn following, when their 
leaves decay, you (hould prepare a bed of frelh light 
earthy and carefully take up the young plants (ob- 
lerving not to break their roots) and plant them there- 
in about fix inches fquare, where they may remain un- 
til they are ftrong enough to flower, when they mould 
be tranfplanted into the borders of the pleafure-gar- 
den but, as thefe plants feldom flower in lefs than 
four years from feeds, this method of propagating, 
them is not much praclifcd in England. 
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The two American forts are at prefent rare in the Eng- 
lifli gardens, but, as they hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air, in a few years they may become plenty 
thefe may be propagated by offsets or feeds, in the 
v fame manner as the former. 

VERBASCUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 146. tab. 61. 
Lin. Gen, Plant. 217. Mullein j in French, Bouillon 
blanc. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a finall permanent empalement of one 
leaf* cut into five parts •* it bath one wheel-fbaped petal* 
with a 'very port cylindrical tube* the brim fpreading* 
• and cut into five oval obtufe figments* and five awl-fhaped 
ftamina which are floortcr than the petal* terminated by 
roundijh* comprejfed* ereel funmits ; with a roundijh ger- 
men fupporting a flender ftyle inclining to the ftamina* 
crowned by a thick obtufe ftigtna. The germen afterward 
becomes a roundijh capfule with two cells opening at the top* 
having a half oval receptacle fixed to the partition* and 
filled with angular feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft: fec"lion of 
Lin naeu s's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 
f. Verb as cunt (Thapfus) foliis decurrentibus utrinque 
t ot n e n to fi s . V i r. C li ff". 13. Mullein with running leaves 
which are woolly on both fides. Verbafcum mas latifo- 
liumluteum. C. B. P. 239. Great white Mullein* Hig 
Taper* or Cow's Lungwort. 

2. Verbascum (Lychnitis) foliis Cuneiformi-oblongis. 
Hort. Upfal. 45. Mullein with oblong zvedge-Jhaped 
leaves. Verbafcum pulverulcntum, flore luteo par- 
vo. J. Bk Hoary Mullein with finall yellow flowers. 

3. Verbascum {Album) foliis cordato-oblongis, fubtus 
incanis, fpicis racemofis. Mullein with oblong heart- 

Jhaped leaves which are hoary on their under fide* and 
branching fpikes of flowers. Verbafcum fa^mina, flore 
albo. C. B. P. 239, Female Mullein with a white 

flower. 

4. Verbascum (Luteitm) foliis radicalibus ovatis peti- 
olatis, caulinis oblongis feflilibus fubtus tomentofis 
ferratis. Mullein* with oval lower leaves growing on foot- 
ftalks* but thofe on the ftalks oblong* flawed* woolly on 
their under fide* and fitting clofe. ' Verbafcum blattaria* 
foliis nigrum, amplioribus foliis luteis, apicibus pur- 
purafcentibus. Flor. Leyd. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 228, 
Mullein with black Mullein leaves* large yellow petals to 
the flower* and purple fumtnits. 

5. Verbascum (Grandiflorttm) foliis ovato-aeutis utrinque 
tomentofis, floribus in fpica denfiflima feflilibus. Hal- 
ler. He I vet. 507. Mullein with oval acute-pointed 
leaves which are woolly on both fides* and flowers difpofed 
in thick fpikes fitting clofe to the ft a Ik: Verbafcum 
famina, flore luteo magno. C. B. P. 239. Female 
Mullein with a large yellow flower. 

6. Verbascum ^Nigrum) foliis ferratis fuperne rugofis, 
inferno fubhirfutis, petiolis ramofis, ftaminum barba 
purpurafcentc. Haller. Helvet. 511. Mullein with 
jawed leaves whofe upper fides are rough* thofe on the un- 
der fide hairy* branching foot-ftalks* and purplijh beards 
to the ftamina. Verbafcum nigrum, flore ex luteo- 
purpurafcente. C. B. P. 240. Black Mullein with a 
yellowijh purple flower* commonly called Sage-leaved black 
Mullein. 

7. Verbascum (Sinuatum) foliis radicalibus pinnatifido- 
repandis tomentofis, caulinis amplexicaulibus nudiuf- 
culis, rameis primis oppofitis. Lin. Sp. 254. Mullein 
whofe under leaves are wing-pointed, woolly* and turn 
hack* the upper naked* embracing the ftalks* and the firft 
branches are oppofite. Verbafcum nigrum, folio papa- 
veris corniculati. C. B. P. 240. Black Mullein with a 
horned Poppy leaf. 

8. Verbascum (Giabrunf) foliis amplexicaulibus oblongis 
glabris pedunculis folitariis. Hort. Upfal. 46. Mullein 
with oblong finootb leaves embracing the ftalks* and fingle 
foot-ftalks to the flowers. Blattaria alba. C. B. P. 241. 

. HTBte Moth Mullein. 

9. Verbascum (Blattaria) foliis radicalibus pinnato- 
finuatis, caulinis dentatis acuminata fcmi-amplcxicau- 
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libus, pedunculis folitaris. Mullein with the lower 
leaves jagged like wings* thofe on the ftalks acute-pointed* 
indented, half embracing the ftalks* and fingle foot-ftalks 
to the flowers. - Blattaria lutea, folio longo, laciniato. 
C. B..P. 240. .Tellow Moth Mullein with a long jagged 
.leaf, 

10. Verb ascu m (Ferrugineum ) foliis o vato-obk>ngis ob - 
folete crenatis, utrinque virentibus petiolatis, caule 
ramofo. Mullein with oblong oval leaves having obfolete 
cr (natures* and both fides green* with a branching ftalk. 
Blattaria flore ferrugineo. H. R. Par. Moth Mullein 
with an iron-coloured flower. 

11. Verbascum (Annuum) foliis radicalibus oblongis 
integerrimis, utrinque viridibus, caulinis acutis fefli- 
libus, pedunculis aggregatis. Mullein with oblong* en- 
tire* lower leaves which are green on both fides* thofe on 
the ftalks acute-pointed* fitting, clofe* and cluftered foou 
ftalks. Blattaria annua, flore majore luteo, capful* 
item majore. Mor. Hift. 2. p. 498. Annual Moth 
Mtillein with a larger yellow flower* and a larger capfule. 

12. Verbascum (Pheenicium) foliis ovatis crenatis radi- 
calibus, caule fubnudo racemofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1 78. 
Mullein with naked* oval* crenated* lower leaves* and an 
almoft naked branching ftalk. Blattaria purpurea. C. 
B. P. 241. Purple Moth Mullein. 

13. Verbascum (Myconi) foliis lanatis radicalibus, (ca- 
po nudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 179. Mullein with woolly 
tower leaves* and a naked ftalk. Verbafcum humile 
Alpinum villofum borraginis flore &c folio. Tourn. 
I nit. 147. Low* hairy* Alpine Mullein* with the leaf 
and flower of Borage* commonly called Borage-leaved Au- 
ricula. 

The firft is the common Mullein or Hig Taper which 
is ufed in medicine ; this grows naturally by the fide 
of highways and on banks in moft parts of England ; 
it is a biennial plant, which periflics foon after it has 
perfected feeds. The lower leaves, which fprcad on 
the ground, are nine or ten inches long, and fix broad •* 
they are very woolly, and of a yellowifh white colour, 
having fcarce any foot-ftalks. The ftalk rifes four or 
five feet high, and the lower part is garnifhed with 
leaves ihaped like thofe' below, but fmaller, whofe 
bafe half embrace the ftalk, and have wings running 
along the ftalk from one to the other. The upper 
part of the ftalk is clofely garnimed with yellow 
flowers, fitting very clofe, formed into a long thick 
fpike ; thefe are compofed of five obtufe roundifli 
petals, having five ftamina in the center •, they have 
an agreeable odour. It flowers in July, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in fome parts of Eng- 
land ; I have obferved it in plenty in fome parts of 
Nottinghamfhire : this is a biennial plant. The lower 
leaves are oblong, indented on their edges, and end 
in acute points. The ftalk rifes three or four feet high, 
lending out from every joint fliort (pikes of fmall yel- 
low flowers, which are paler than thofe of the firft, 
and have a pleafanter odour. At the bafe of each 
fpike is fltuated a fmall, oblong, acute-pointed leaf j 
thefe are covered with a white powder which wafbes 
off. When the flowers decay, they are fucceeded by 
oval capfules, filled with fmall feeds, which ripen in 
autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. 
The lower leaves of this are more than a foot long, 
and five or fix inches broad, rough on their upper 
fide, and a' little hoary ;* their under fide is pale and 
very hoary. " The ftalk rifes fix or feven feet high, 
fending out fome fide branches which are erect the 
flowers arc difpofed in long fpikes which are branched ; 
they are white, and fometimes yellow, having the 
moft agreeable feent of all the fpecies. This flowers 
about the fame time with the former, and the feeds 
ripen in autumn. 

The fourth fort has oval leaves a foot long, and fix 
inches broad in the middle, (banding upon thick foot- 
ftalks ; they are of a foft texture, of a pale green 
on their upper fide, but hoaiy on their under* having 

many prominent nerves. The ftalk rifes three or four 

feet 
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feet high ; the lower pare is garniflied with fmaller 
leaves of the fame fhape with thofe below ; the upper 
part is garnifhed with pale yellow flowers difpoied in a 
loofe (pike, having fmall leaves intermixed with the 
flowers the whole length. This flowers and ripens its 
feeds about the fame time with the former. 
The fifth fort has oval leaves which terminate in a 
point ; they are of a yellowifti green colour, and woolly 
on both fides. The ftalks rife about four feet high ; 
they are of a purplifli colour, covered with a hoary- 
down. The flowers fit very clofe to the ftalk, form- 
ing a very thick fpike, having no leaves between 
them ; they are much larger than thofe of the firfl 
fort, and are of a deeper yellow colour. It flowers 
and ripens its feeds about the fame time as the former. 
The fixth fort grows naturally in feveral parts of 
, England. The lower leaves of this are fpear-lhaped, 
and rounded at the foot-ftalk, where they are indented 
like a heart ; they are of a pale green qn their upper 
fide, and hoary on their under, indented on their edges; 
thofe upon the ftalk are oblong, acute-pointed, and 
jawed. The ltalks rife three or four feet high, the 
upper part ending in a long fpike of yellow flowers, 
which are formed in (hort fpikes or clufters on the 
fide of the principal ftalk ; thefe have purplifh (la- 
mina which are bearded ; they have an agreeable 
odour at a fmall diltance, but, if fmelt too near, be- 
come lefs agreeable. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Italy and Greece, 
and alfo upon the rocks at Gibraltar. The lower 
leaves are oblong, finuated on their borders, a little 
waved and hoary. The llalk rifes four or five feet 
high, fending out many (lender branches ; the lower 
part of the ftalk is garnifhed with heart-ihaped leaves, 
whofe bale embrace the ftalk ; the upper part of the 
ftalk and branches have no leaves, but the flowers are 
difpofed along their fides in fmall clufters at diftances; 
they are fmall, yellow, and have little odour. 
The eighth Tort grows naturally in the fouth of France 
and Italy. The leaves of this are oblong, fmooth, 
and of a dark green colour; the ftalk rifes three or four 
feet high, and fends out two or three fide branches ; 
they arc garniflied with oblong, fmooth, green leaves, 
whofe bale embrace the ftalk. The flowers come out 
fingly from the fide of the ftalk, upon foot-ftalks an 
inch long; they have one petal, cut into five obtufe 
fegments almoft to the bottom ; they are white within, 
and have a little blufli of red on the outfide : the 
feecl-veflels of this fort are round, and filled with 
fmall feeds. This flowers about the fame time as the 
former forts. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in fome parts of Eng- 
land ; this diflers from the former, in the lower leaves 
being much longer ; they are alfo deeply finuated on 
their edges, in a regular manner, in imitation of the 
rangement of the lobes of winged leaves ; they are of 
a brighter green colour than thofe of the former. The 
ftalks rife much taller ; the flowers are of a bright yel- 
low colour, and the ftamina, which are hairy, are of 
a purple colour. 

The tenth fort is commonly cultivated in gardens 
liere, and is commonly known by the title of Iron- 
' coloured Moth Mullein ; this has a perennial root, in 
which it differs from all the former forts, though there 
are fome who fuppofe it to be only a variety of the lad 
mentioned, but it differs greatly from that in other 
refpecls. The bottom leaves are oblong, oval, a little 
crenated on their edges, but are almoft entire ; they are 
of a dark green on their upper fide, of a pale green on 
their under fide, (landing upon pretty long foot-ftalks. 
The ftalk rifes three or four feet high, branching out 
on each fide, and has a few (harp-pointed fmall leaves 
on the lower part, fitting clofe to the ftalk. The 
flowers are difpoied in a long loofe fpike on the upper 
part of the ftalk ; they come out upon (hort (lender 
foot-ftalks, three or four from the lower joints ; above 
thofe there are two at each joint, and at the top they 
are tingle 5 thefe are of one petal, cut almoft to the 
bottom into .five obtufe fegments, and are of a rufty 
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iron colour, but are larger than thofe of the common 
fort. This plant flowers in July and Auguft, but 
does not produce feeds here. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Sicilv, from 
whence the feeds were fent me ; this is a biennial plant* 
which perilhes foon after the feeds are ripe. The lower 
leaves of this are ten inches long, and two inches and 
a half broad, rounded at their points ; they are en- 
tire, and of a deep green on both fides. The ftalk is 
ftrong, and rifes five or fix feet high ; it is garnifhed 
withfmall,acute-pointed, green leaves, whole bafe fits 
, clofe to it. The flowers form a very long loofe fpike 
at the top ; they ftand upon (lender foot-ftalks, which 
come out in clufters from the fide of the ftalk ; they 
are large, of a deep yellow colour, and are fucceeded 
by large round capfules which are brown, opening in 
two parts, and filled with fmall dark-coloured feeds. 
It flowers in July and Auguft. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu. 
gal. The root of this is perennial ; the leaves are 
oval, and of a h^ht green colour; they are. entire, 
and a little hairy ; the ftalk rifes three feet high, and 
is almoft naked of leaves, but the flowers are ranged 
along it almoft the whole length, (landing upon fhorc 
foot-ftalks, which for the molt part come out fingle. 
The flowers are of a dark blue inclining to purple; 
thefe appear in June and July, but are not fucceeded 
by feeds here. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally upon the Alps 
and Pyrenean Mountains ; this is a very humble plant. 
The roots of this are compofed of (lender fibres ; the 
leaves are thick, flefhy, and hairy ; they are oval; 
crenated on their edges, and have com prcficd hairy 
foot-ftalks ; thefe are fpread flat on the ground. Be- 
tween them arife (lender naked loot- ftalks about four 
inches long, which divide into three or four fmall ones 
at the top, each fuftaining one large blue (lower, 
compofed of five oval petals which fpread open liar, 
and five thick erect (lamina which (land creel. This 
flowers in May, and, after the (lowers are pad, the 
germen turns to an oblong-pointed capfule which 
opens in two parts, and is rilled with fmall feeds. 
The root of this is perennial, and the plant is ufu- 
ally propagated by offsets, which come out from the 
fide of the old plant ; thefe (hould be taken off in 
autumn, and planted in fmall pots filled with light 
fandy earth ; they mud always have a /hady fituation, 
for they will not thrive when they arc expofed to the fun. 
The firft. nine and the eleventh forts are biennial 
plants ; thefe may be all cultivated by fowing their 
feeds in Auguft, on a bed of light earth, in an open 
fituation, where the plants will fometimcs come up 
the fucceeding month, and will endure the winter's 
cold very well, provided they have a dry foil. In 
February the plants (hould be transplanted where 
they are t~ remain, allowing them a greater di (lance ; 
for, as they grow pretty tall and large, they mud 
not be planted nearer than two feet afunder. In 
June following they will flower, and their feeds will 
be ripe in Auguft or September : as the feeds of thefe 
plants frequently lie in the ground a whole year, jb 
the ground fliould not be difturbed ; but notwith- 
ftanding fome of thefe plants grow wild in England, 
yet two or three of each kind may be admitted into 
large gardens, for the variety of their hoary leaves, 
together with the extreme fweetnefs of their flowers, 
which have a fcent fomcwhat like Violet ; and, as 
they require little care, they may be allowed a place 
in the borders of large gardens, where, during their 
continuance in flower, they will add to the variety ; 
and, if their feeds are permitted to fcatter, will come 
up without care, but the feventh fort ieldom produces 
good feeds in England. 

The tenth and twelfth forts have perennial roots, 
and as they do not produce good iced -5 here, they 1 
arc propagated by offsets ; thefe fliould be taken oft* in 
autumn, time enough to get good root before winter, 
otherwife they will not flower the following fummer. 
Thefe plants thrive beft in a fandy loam, and (hould 
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te planted on an eaft border, where they may have 
only the morning fun, for they do not thrive well 
when they are too much expofed to the fun. 
VERBENA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 200. tab. 94. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 30. Vervain. 

The Characters are, 
The flozver has an angular, inhibits, permanent impale- 
ment of one leaf indented in five parts at the brim;, it 
has one petal, with a cylindrical tube the length of the em- 
palement, which is recurved, and cut into five points at 
the brim, which fpread open, and arc nearly equal $ it has 
four vety floor t briflly ftamina within the tube, two of 
which are fhortcr than the other, with as maiiy incurved 
fummits as ftamina, or half that number, with a four- 
eomcred germcn, Jupporting a flender ftyle the length of 
the tube, crowned with an obtufe ftigma. The germen 
wfterward become two or four oblong feeds clofely Jhut up 
in the empa lenient. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fettion of 
Lin nanus's fecond clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Verbena (Officinalis) tetrandra, fpicis filiformibus 
paniculatis, foliis multifido laciniatis, caule foiita- 
rio. Lin. Sp. 20. Vervain with four ftamina, flender fpikes 
of flowers difpofed in panicles, leaves having many- 
pointed jags, and a Jingle ftalk. Verbena communis, 
crcruleo More. C. B. P. 269. Common Vervain with a 
blue flozver. 

2. Verbena (Haftata) tetrandra, fpicis longis acumina- 
tis, foliis halVatis. Hort. Upfal. 8. Vervain with four 
ftamina to the flowers, long acute-pointed fpikes, and flpear- 
Jhaped leaves. Verbena Americana, fpica multiplici, 
foliis urtica? anguftiftimis, floribus cxruleis. Prod. 
Par. Bat. American Vervain with many fpikes of blue 
flowers, and narrow Nettle leaves. 

3. Verbena (Supina) tetrandra, fpicis filiformibus foli- 
tariis, foliis bipinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 21. Vervain with 
four ftamina to the flowers, fiinglc flender fpikes of flowers, 
and double wing-pointed leaves. Verbena tenuifolia. 
C. B. P. 269. Narrow-leaved Vervain. 

4. Verbena (Urtiacfolia) tetrandra, fpicis filiformibus 
paniculatis, foliis indivifis ferratis petiolatis: Hort. 
Upfal. 9. Vervain with four ftamina to the flowers, 
flender fpikes growing in panicles, and undivided flawed 
leaves having foot-ftalks. Verbena urticas folio Cana- 
dcnfis. PI. R. Par. Canada Vervain with a Nettle leaf 

Verbena (Spuria) tetrandra, fpicis filiformibus, fo- 
liis multifido laciniatis, caulibus numerofis. Hort. 
Upfal. 8. Vervain with four ftamina to the flowers, flen- 
der fpikes, leaves with many jagged points, and numerous 
ftalks. Verbena urtica; folio Canadenfis foliis incifis 
More majore. H. R. Par. Nettle-leaved Vervain of Ca- 
nada, with cut leaves and a larger flower. 

6. Verbena (Bonarienfis) tetrandra, fpicis fafciculatis, 
foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Upfal. 8. 
Vervain with four ftamina to the flower, fpikes- difpofed 
in bunches, and flpear-Jhaped leaves embracing the ftalks. 
Verbena Bonarienfis altiffima, lavendula: Canarienfi, 
fpica multiplici. Hort. Elth. 406. Talleft Vervain of 
Buenos Ayres, with many fpikes like the Canary Lavender. 

7. Verbena {Carolina) tetrandra, fpicis filiformibus pa- 
niculatis, foliis inferno cordato-oblongis caulinis lan- 
ceolatis ferratis petiolatis. Vervain with four ftamina 
to the flowers, flender fpikes growing in panicles, the un- 
der leaves oblong and heart-flhaped, and thofe on the ftalks 
fpear-Jhaped and flawed, having foot-ftalks. 

Verbena (Nodiflora) tetrandra, fpicis capitato-coni - 
cis, foliis ferratis, caule repente. Flor. Zeyl. 399. 
Vervain with four ftamina to the flowers, fpikes growing 
in conical heads, flawed leaves, and a creeping ftalk. She- 
rardia repens, folio fubrotundo cralfo, nodi flora. Vail. 
Serm. Creeping Sherardia with roundifh thick leaves, and 
flowers colletled in knots. 

Verbena (Jndica) diandra, fpicis longiflimis carnofis 
fubnudis. Lin.Sp. Plant. 19. Vervain with two ftami- 
na to the flozver s,. and very long fleflty fpikes which are al- 
moft fiaked. Verbena folio fubrotundo ferrato, More 
cceruleo. Sloan. Hi ft. 171. Vervain with roundifh flawed 
leaves, and a blue flower. 

7, 
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10. Verbena (Americana) diandra, fpicis carnofis fub* 
nudis, foliis ovatis obtufis, obfolete crenatis petiola- 
tis. Vervain with two ftamina to the flowers, flejhy fpikes 
which are almoft naked, and oval obtufe leaves growing 
upttn foot-ftalks, having worn out indentures. Sherardia 
Americana, verbenas folio fubrotundo craffo, floribus 
ca*ruleis fpica longiffima & crafifftrna. Millar. Ameri- 
can Sherardia with a thick, roundifh, Vervain leaf blue 
flowers, and a very long thick fpikc. 

11. Verbena (Orubica) diandra, fpicis longiflimis folio- 
fis. Lin.Sp. Plant. iS. Vervain with two ftamina to 
the flowers, and the longeft leafy fpikes. Sherardia ur- 
ticae folio fubtus incano, floribus violaceis. Ehr. tab. 
5 . f . 1 . Sherardia with a Nettle leaf, which is hoary on 
the under fide, and a Violet -coloured flower. 

12. Verbena i^famaicenfis) diandra, fpicis brevioribus, 
foliis ovatis ferratis, fubtus incanis. Vervain with two 
ftamina to the flowers, fhorter fpikes, and oval flawed 
leaves which are hoary on their under fide. 

13. Verbena (Stachadiflolia) diandra, fpicis ovatis, fo- 
liis lanceolatis ferratb-plicatis, caule fruticofo. Prod. 
Leyd. 327. Vervain with two ftamina to the flowers, 
oval fpikes, fpear-Jhaped leaves which are flawed and plait- 
ed, and a Jhrubby ftalk. Sherardia nodiflora, ftoecha- 
dis ferrati-folii folio. Vaill. Serm. 48. Sherardia with 
a knotted flower, and a leaf like that of the flawcd-lcavtd 
Stachas. 

14. Verbena (Fruticofld) diandra, fpicis rotundis, foliis 
ovatis ferratis, caule fruticofo ramofo. Vervain with 
two ftamina to the flowers, round flp'ikes, oval Jawed leaves, 
and a fljrubby branching ftalk. Sherardia nodiflora, 
fruticola, foliis fubrotundis ferratis. Houft. MSS. 
Shrubby Sherardia, with a knotted flower and roundt/h 
flawed leaves. 

15. Verbena (Angufliflolia) diandra, fpicis carnofis fub- 
nudis, foliis lincari-lanceolatis obfolete ferratis. Ver- 
vain with two ftamina to the flowers, naked flejhy fpikes, 
and narrow fpear-Jhaped leaves, with worn-out flawed 
edges. Sherardia fpicata, folio angufto ferrato, llore 
ccerulco. Houft. MSS. Sherardia with flpiked blue flow- 
ers, and a narrow flawed leafl. 

16. Verbena (Mexicana) diandra, fpicis laxis, ealyci- 
bus fructus reflexo-pendulis fubglobofis hifpidis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 19. Vervain with two ftamina to the flowers, 
looflc fpikes* the empalcment of the fruit almoft globular* 
prickly, and reflexed downward. Verbena Mexicana, 
trachclii folio, fructu aparines. Hort. Elth. 407. 
Mexican Vervain with a Throatwort leafl, and fruit like 
Clivers. 

17. Verbena (Curajflavica) diandra, fpicis laxis, caly- 
cibus ariftatis, foliis ovatis argute ferratis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 19. Vervain with two fta?nina to the flowers, 
loofle flpikes, bearded empalements, and oval leaves which 
are jharply Jawed. Kempfera frutefcens, chamaidry- 
os folio, floribus fpicatis cseruleis. Houft. MSS. 
Shrubby Kempflera with a Germander leafl, and blue flpiked 
flowers, 

18. Verbena (Rugofla) diandra, fpicis ovatis, foliis fub- 
rotundis ferratis & rugofis, caule fruticofo ramofo. 
Vervain with two ftamina to the flowers, oval fpikes, 
roundijh, flawed, rough leaves, and a fljrubby branching 
ftalk. Sherardia arborefcens nodiflora foliis ferratis & 
rugofis flore purpureo. Houft. MSS. T ree-like Sherar- 
dia with a purple flower, and rough flawed leaves. 
The firft fort here mentioned, is very common on the 
fide of roads and foot-paths near habitations ; for al- 
though there is fcarce any part of England, in which 
this plant is not found in plenty, yet it is never found 
growing above a quarter of a mile from a houfe 
which occafioned its being called Simpler's Joy, be- 
caufe wherever this plant is found growing, it is a 
fure token of a houfe being near ; this is a certain 
fa£t, but not eafy to be accounted for. It is rarely 
cultivated in gardens, but is the fort directed by the 
College of Phyficians for medicinal ufe, and is 
brought to the markets by thofe who gather it in the 
fields. 

There is another fpecies which approaches near to 
this, but is taller, the leaves are broader, and the 
flowers larger. It came from Portugal, and is by 
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Tourncfort titled Verbena Lufitanica, Iatifolia .prb- 
cerior. Inft. R- H. zoo. Taller broad^leaved Portu- 
gal Vervain. Butlaminfome doubt of its being 
fpecifically different from the common fort, though 
the plants in the garden grow much taller than that, 
and the flowers are larger, yet as there is fo near an 
affinity, I cannot be lure they are different; 
The tecond fort grows naturally in mod parts of 
North America ; this fends up many four-cornered 
furrowed (talks from the root, which rife five or fix 
feet high, garnifhed with oblong leaves about three 
incheslong, and one broad near the bafe, ending in 
acute points ; they are deeply fawed on their edges, 
and ftand upon (lender foot-ftalks by pairs ; and 
from the fame joints come out (hort branches, fet 
with fmaller leaves of the fame form. The (talks are 
terminated by fpikes of blue flowers in clufters, which 
appear in Auguft, and if the autumn proves favoura- 
ble, the feeds will ripen the middle of October. 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
this is a biennial plant, which perilhes foon after the 
feeds are ripe. The (talks rife near two feet high, 
and branch out greatly. The leaves are double wing- 
pointed, and fit clofe to the (talks. The flowers are 
difpofed in long loofe fpikes fingly at the end of the 
branches they are of a light blue colour, and larger 
than thofe of the common fort. It flowers in July and 
Augult, and tfee feeds ripen in autumn. 
-The fourth fort»grows naturally in mo(t parts of North 
America-, this is a biennial plant. The (talks are 
four-cornered, and rife about three feet high. The 
leaves are three inches long, and one broad in the 
middle, ending in acute points ; they are fawed on 
their edges, and are placed by pairs. The (talks are 
terminated by panicles of flowers, which arc long, 
(lender, and fuftain fmall white flowers, which are 
ranged loofcly *, thefe appear in July, and are fuc- 
ceeded by feeds which ripen in autumn. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this is a biennial plant, whofe bottom leaves are fix 
inches long, deeply jagged on their fides, and fawed 
on their edges they are rough, and of a deep green 
colour. The (talks rife two feet high, and are gar- 
nifhed at the joints with two fmaller leaves of the fame 
fliape, placed oppofitc. The upper part of the (talk 
branches out into numerous foot-ftalks, which fuftain 
panicles of fpiked blue flowers thefe appear in July 
and Augult, and if the feafon proves favourable, the 

feeds will ripen in autumn. 
The fixth fort grows naturally at Buenos Ay res this 
has four-cornered (talks which rife to the height of 
five or fix feet, fending out branches by pairs from 
the fide ; they are garnifhed with fpear-lhapcd leaves 
which are three inches long, and about three quarters 
of an inch broad, whofe bafe embrace the (talks *, 
they are of a pale green colour, and are fawed on 
their edges. The (talks are terminated by fpikes of 
blue flowers, which are cl uttered together. The longeft 
fpikes are about two inches, the other arc about half 
fo long i thefe appear late in fummer, fo are not of- 
ten fucceeded by good feeds in England. 
The feventh fort grows naturally in Philadelphia. 
The feeds of this were fent me by Dr. Benfel this is 
a perennial plant. The lower leaves are heart-fliaped 
and rough ; they are five inches long, and three and 
a half broad near their bafe; ending in acute points ; 
they are of a dark green colour, and fawed on their 
edges; The (talks rife fix feet high ; they are four- 
cornered, and branch toward the top, and arc termi- 
nated by (lender fpikes of white flowers, formed into 
panicles ; thefe appear late in autumn* fo that unlefs 
the feafon proves favourable, the feeds do not ripen 
here. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and al(b 
in Jamaica from the latter the late Dr. Holtoun fent 
me the feeds. The (talks of this trail upon the 
ground, and emit roots from their joints, whereby 
they fpread, and propagate greatly >, and from thefe 
arife other branches about eight or nine inches high, 
which are garnifhed with oval fpear-lhaped leaves, 
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placed oppofitc ; thefe are about an inch long, and 
half ah inch broad; fawed on their edges, and fit clofe 
to the (talks. The flowers are collected in conical 
heads, Handing upon long naked foot-ftalks which 
fpring from the wings of the branches ; they are of a 
yellowifh white colour^ and come late in autumn, fo 
are rarely fucceeded by good feeds here. 
Tne ninth fort grows naturally in molt of the i (lands 
in the Weft-Indies ; this is an annual plant. The 
(talk rifes a foot and a half high, and is garnilhed with 
oblong oval leaves placed by pairs ; they arc of a 
light green colour, and are fawed on their edges. The 
(talk is terminated by a long flelhy fpike of blue 
flowers which appear in July, and are fucceeded by 
two oblong feeds which ripen late in autumn. The 
fpikes of flowers are from a foot to a foot and a half 
in length. 

The feeds of the tenth fort were fent me from Pana- 
ma, where it grows naturally in moift places ; this is 
an annual plant, whole (talks rife about a foot high, 
and are garnifhed with oval, blunt-pointed, fleihy 
leaves, ftanding upon long foot-ftalks *, and at the 
fame joints come out other (talks, fuftain ing three or 
four lmall leaves of the fame fliape *, they are notched 
(lightly on their edges, and are of a light green co- 
lour. The (talks are terminated by thick flefhy fpikes 
of blue flowers, which appear late in autumn, fothac 
unlefs the feafon proves warm, the feeds do not ripen 
in England. 

The feeds of the eleventh fort were fent me from Pa- 
nama, by the late Mr. Robert Millar this rifes with 
a fhrubby (talk near three feet high, which divides 
into three or four branches ; thefe are garnifhed with 
oblong oval leaves placed by pairs, which are deeply 
fawed on their edges 5 they are of a deep green on 
their upper fide, but are hoary on their under ; their 
foot-ftalks are (hort, and have leafy borders running 
from the bafe of the leaves. The flowers grow on 
thick fpikes, which terminate the branches, and are 
about a foot long. The flowers are large, and of a 
fine blue colour, fo make a fine appearance, and have 
fmall acute-pointed leaves intermixed with them on 
the fpikes. This plant flowers in Auguft, and when 
the feafon proves warm, the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The feeds of the twelfth fort were fent me from Pa- 
ris, and were faid to come from Senegal in Africa ; 
this is a perennial plant, with a branching (talk which 
rifes near two feet high, and is garnifhed with oval 
fawed leaves placed by pairs, which are two inches 
and a half long, and almoft two inches broad, of a 
deep green on their upper fide, but hoary on their un- 
der, and have pretty long foot-ftalks. The Rowers 
are difpofed in flelhy fpikes at the end of the 
branches 5 thefe fpikes are (horter, and not fo thick 
as thofe of the former forts. The flowers are fmall 
and white, fo make no great appearance ; they appear 
in June and July, and the feeds ripen in autumn, but 
the plants may be preferved two or three years in a 
warm (love. 

The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and 
fevcral other places in the Weft-Indies. The feeds 
of this were fent me from La Vera 'Cruz by the late 
Dr. Houitoun ; this rifes with a fhrubby branching 
(talk five or fix feet high. The branches are adorned 
with fpear-fhaped leaves, which arc two inches long, 
and half an inch broad ; thefe are fawed on their 
edges, the teeth of the jags coming from the point 
of a fold or plait in the leaf ; thefe ftand by pairs 
upon (hort foot-ftalks. Thefloweis ftand upon long 
naked foot-ftalks, which rife from the wings of the 
(talk •, they are blue, and are collected in oval heads ; 
thefe appear late in autumn, and unlefs the feafon 
proves warm, the feeds do rarely ripen in England, 
but the plants may be kept two or three years in a 
warm ftove. 

The fourteenth fort was found growing naturally at 
Campeachy by the late Dr. Houitoun, who fent the 
feeds to England ; this has a fhrubby branching (talk, 
which riles three or four feet high. The branches are 
garnifhed with oval fawed leaves fet on by pairs ; they 
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quire more care. The feeds of thefe fhould be fown 
upon a hot-bed early in the fpring, and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they fhould be each trans- 
planted into a feparate fmall pot, and plunged into a 
frefh hot-bed to bring them forward ; they muft be 
fhaded in the day time with mats until they have 
taken new root, then they muft be treated in the 
fame method as other tender plants from the fame 
countries. 

Thofe forts -which are annual muft be removed into 
the ftove, or a good glafs-cafe, when they are become 
too tall to remain longer under the frames ; for if 
they are placed abroad in the open air, they will not 
ripen their feeds here, unlefs the fummer is very warm ; 
and where there is a conveniency of having a bark-bed 
in a glafs-cafe, for plunging fome of thefe tender an- 
nual plants, they will thrive much better, and come 
to greater perfection than thofe which are* placed on 
fhelves. 

The forts which are perennial may be kept in fuch a 
glafs-cafe till autumn, allowing them a large mare of 
air in warm weather, to prevent their drawing up 
weak as they increafe in their fize ; but this muft be 
done with caution, for if they are put into pots too 
large, they will not thrive. 

The feventeenth fort is by much the tendereft plant 
of all the fpecies, and is very difficult to preferve 
when young. The feeds of this "hould be fown in 
a fmall" pot, and plunged into a good hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark. When the plants appear, they fhould be 
lhaded from the fun in the heat of the day. They 
mult be frequently refreflied with water, but it mulb 
be given to them fparingly, for much wet will kill 
them. When they are tranfplanted into fmall pots, 
they muft be carefully fhaded till they have taken 
new root, and they muft be conftantly kept in the 
_ bark-bed. 

the branches thefe are naked, fix or feven inches in I VERB ESI N A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 873. Eupatorio- 
length, and toward the top the flowers are ranged at phalacron. Vaill. Act. Par. 1720. 
a diftancc from each other in a loofe fpikc; they are The Characters are, 

fmall, and of a bright blue colour, fitting very clofe 5 I The common empalement of the flozver is concave, and 
thefe are fucceeded by two feeds inclofed in the em- I compofed of a double order of leaves, which are channelled. 
palemcnt, which is terminated by Ihort awns or beards. The flower is made up of hermaphrodite florets in the dijk, 
This plant has flowered in the Cheliea Garden, but and female half florets in the border or rays. The her- 
did not produce feeds. maphrodite florets are funnel-Jhaped % and cut into five- 

The eighteenth fort was difcovered by the late Dr. I parts at the brim they have five veryfiort hair-tike fta- 
Houftoun growing naturally at Campeachy, from mina 9 terminated by cylindrical fummits, and a gennen 
whence he fent the feeds to England 5 this has a I the fame figure as the feed, fupporting a flender ftyle, 
ftrong woody ftalk, which rifes ten or twelve feet I crowned by two reflexed fligmas. The gcrmen afterward 
high, covered with a light brown bark, and fends I becomes a thick angular feed, crowned by a few threc-point- 
out many ligneous branches on every fide, which are I ed chaff. The female half florets are ftr etched out on one 
garnifhed with roundifh, fawed, rough leaves, of a fide in Jhape of a tongue, which form the rays ; thefe have 
light green colour, (landing upon fhort foot-ftalks. no ftamina, but have 'a germen, flyle, and two ftigmns 
The flowers are fmall, of a pale blue colour, and like the hermaphrodite florets, and are fucceeded by feeds 
are collected into oval heads, (landing upon naked I like thofe. 

foot- ftalks which fpringfrom the wings or the branches j I This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feflion 
thefe fcldom appear in this country, and arc not fuc- I of Linnsus's nineteenth clafs, which includes thole 
cceded by feeds here \ but the plants are eafily pro- plants whofe flowers are compofed of hermaphrodite 
pagated by cuttings during the fummer months, and I and female florets which are all fruitful, 
may be preferved many years in a moderate ftove. I The Species are, 

The firft fort," as was before obferved> being a com- 1. Verbesina (Alata) foliis alternis decurrcntibus un- 
mon weed in England, is not kept in gardens. I dulatis obtufis. Hort. Cliff. 41 1. Verbcfina with altcr- 

The third fort may be eafily propagated by feeds I note running leaves? which arc cbtufe and waved. Bi- 
which fhould be fown in autumn, and requires no I dens Indica hieracii folio caule alato. Tourn. Inft. 462, 
other culture than to keep it clean from weeds, and I Indian fVater Hemp Agrimony, with a Hawkweed leaf and 
thin the plants where they are too clofe. I a winged ftalk. 

The fourth and fifth forts may alfo be propagated in I 2. Verbesina {Alba) foliis lanceolatis ferratis feflilibus. 
the fame manner, and are equally hardy. If the feeds I Hort. ClifF. 500. Verbeftna with fpear-/hapcd jawed 
of thefe three forts are permitted to fcatter, the plants I leaves, which Jit clofe to the ftalks. Eupatorio phalacron 
will come up the following fpring. I balfamina fceminae folio, fiore albo difcoide. VaiiL 

The fecond and feventh forts have perennial roots,.! Ac"l. Par. 17 19. Eupatoriophalacron with a female Bal- 
and arc hardy enough to thrive in the open air; thefe I famine leaf, and a white difous-Jhaped flower.^ 
may be propagated by feeds, which mould be fown I 3. Verbesina (Layenia) foliis ovatis trinerviis glabris 
in autumn, for when they are fown in the fpring, they I petiolatis, feminibus tricornuis. Flor. Zeyl. 3 10. Ver~ 
Tarely grow the fame year 5 thefe plants require no | beftna with oval three-veined leaves, having foot-ftalks 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and I and feeds with three horns. Eupatoriophalacron fcro- 
al low them proper room to fpread *, they may alfo be 1 phulariae aquaticas foliis oppofitis. Burm. Zeyl. 94. 
propagated by parting their roots in autumn. They I Eupatoriophalacron with leaves like thofe of the IVater 
love a foft loamy foil not too dry. j Betony, and placed oppojitc. 

The other forts being natives of warmer climates, re- 1 
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are of a light green colour, about an inch and a half 
long, and near an inch broad. The flowers are of a 
pale blue colour, collected into oval heads which (land 
upon long naked foot-ftalks, fpringing from the wings 
of the branches ; thefe flower late in autumn, and are 
not fucceeded by feeds in England. 
The fifteenth fort grows naturally at Ea Vera Cruz, 
from whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the feeds ; 
this is an annual plant, with a branching ftalk which 
rifes a foot and a half high, garnifhed with pale green 
leaves three inches and a half long, and half an inch 
broad, ending in acute points, and are flightly fawed 
on their edges. The branches are terminated by flefhy 
fpik.es of blue flowers which are naked j thefe appear 
in A uguft, and in warm feafons are fucceeded by feeds 
which ripen in autumn. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in Mexico this 
hath afhrubby ftalk which rifes five or fix feet high, 
and divides into feveral branches, which are garnifh- 
ed with oblong fawed leaves which end in acute points ; 
they are two inches long, and one broad near their 
bafe, fitting clofe to the branches they are of alight 
green colour on both fides. The branches are ter- 
minated by flender loofe fpikes of pale flowers which 
are very fmall, whofe empalements afterward become 
fwelled, and almoft globular they are reflexed down- 
ward, and are fet with flinging hairs. It flowers late 
in the fummer, and in good years the feeds ripen in 
England. 

The feeds of the feventeenth fort were fent me from 
La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houftoun this has a 
flender ligneous ftalk which branches out on each fide, 
and rifes near three feet high ; the branches are adorn- 
ed with fmall oval leaves, which are fharply indented 
on their edges they are of a light green colour, and 
ftand upon fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers (land fpar- 
fedlv upon flender footftalks arifinerfrom the wings of 
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4. Verbisima (Proftrdta) foliis lanceolatis ferratis alter- j 
nis geminis feffclibus, don bus felfilibus. Verbefina with I 
Jpear-fbaped fawed leaves* and two flowers Jilting clofe to 
the branches. An ? Verbefina foliis oppo&tis lanceolatis 
lerratis, floribus alternis geminis fubfefillibus. Lin. 
Sp.Plant. 902. Verbefina with oppofite* fp e ar-fh aped, f aw- 
ed leaves* and double flowers which are placed alternate* 
and fit clofe to tbeftalk. 

5. Verbesina {Pfetido Amelia) foliis lanceolatis fubfer- 
ratis, pedunculis flore longioribus. Flor. Zeyl. 308. 
Verbefina with fpear-fhaped leaves a little fawed* and the 
foot-ftalks longer. Bidens Zeylanica, More luteo, me- 
lifiae folio, Acmella di<5ta. Seb. Tbef. 1. p. 19. Bidens 
with a yellow flower and a Baum leaf* called Acmella. 

C. Verbesina {Acmella) foliis oblongo-ovatis trinerviis 
fubdentatis petiolatis, pedunculis elongatis axillaribus, 
floribus conicis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 127 1. Verbefina with 
oblong oval leaves having three veins* and long foot-ftalks 
from the wings of the ftalks with conical flowers. 

y. Verbesina {Nodiflora) foliis ovatis ferratis, calycibus 
oblongis feflilibus caulinis confertis lateralibus. Amcen. 
Acad. 4. p. 2 go. Verbefina with oval flawed leaves* and 
oblong empalements in clufters fitting clofe to the wings of 
the ftalks. Bidens nodiflora, foliis tetrahit. Hort. 
Elth. 53. Bidens with a naked flower* and a Net tie leaf. 

S. Verbesina {Mutica) foliis trifido-laciniatis ferratis, 
caule repente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1273. Verbefina with 
trifid* cut* flawed leaves* and a creeping ftalk. Chryian- 
themufn paluftre minimum repens, apii folio. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. 126. Leaft Marfh Corn Afarygold* with a 
Parftey leaf. 

0. Verbesina {Fruticofa) foliis ovatis ferratis petiolatis, 
caule fruticoib. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1271. Shrubby Verbe- 
fina* with oval flawed leaves upon foot-ftalks. Bidens 
frutefcens, ilicis folio, flore luteo. Plum. Sp. 10. 
Shrubby Bidens with an evergreen Oak leaf* and a yellow 
flower. 

The firft fort grows naturally in moft of the i (lands of 
the Weft-Indies ; it is an annual plant, with an up- 
right winged ftalk about two feet high, from the 
fides of which fpring out toward the top a few (hort 
branches. The leaves are oval, blunt, and waved 
on their edges ; they are three inches and a half long, 
and two broad, and are placed alternate ; from the 
bafe of each leaf is extended a leafy border running 
along two fides of the ftalk, fo that it is winged the 
whole length. The flowers ft and upon long naked 
foot-ftalks, arifing from the top and the wings of the 
ftalk they are of a deep Orange colour, and are 
compofed of hermaphrodite and female florets, in- 
cluded in one common fpherical empalement, and are 
both fruitful -* thefe are fucceeded by broad, com- 
prefled, bordered feeds with two teeth, which ripen 
in the empalement. This plant begins to flower in 
July, and continues till the froft kills them. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in the Weft-Indies •, 
this has an upright branching ftalk a foot and a half 
high. The leaves are fpear-fliaped, about two inches 
long, and three quarters broad, a little fawed on their 
edges, fitting clofe to the ftalk oppofite. The flowers j 
arife from the wings of the ftalk, upon (lender foot- 
ftalks two inches long, three* four, or more fpring- 
ing from the fame joint ; each of thefe fuftain one 
white radiated flower compofed of many florets, which 
are fucceeded by oblong black feeds. It flowers at 
the fame time with the former. | 
The third fort grows naturally in both Indies ; this | 
rifes with an upright branching ftalk two or three feet 
high. The leaves are oval, acute-pointed, and fmooth, j 
having three longitudinal veins ; they ftand oppofite 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers fpring from 
the wings and ends of the branches ; they are yellow, 
and ftand upon Ihort foot-ftalks. It flowers about the 
fame time with the former. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in India ; this has 
trailing ftalks which fpread on the ground ; they ex- 
tend two feet or more in length, and put out roots 
from their joints, (ending out many fide branches. 
The leaves are two inches long, and half an inch 
broad, fmooth and entire. The flowers are very fmall 
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and white ; thefe fit dole to the ftalks at the bafe of 
the leaves. They appear at the fame time with the 
former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Ceylon this is an 
annual plant whofe ftalks rife two feet high, which 
are garnifhed with (pear-lhaped fawed leaves placed 
oppofite. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the ftalk upon very long foot-ftalks ; they are yel- 
low, having fliort rays of female florets, or the fame 
colour. 

The fixth fort is the true Acmella, which is a plant 
greatly efteemed in India: this grows naturally in 
Ceylon. The ftalks rife two feet high, which are 
garnifhed with oblong, oval, indented leaves placed 
oppofite at each joint ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers 
are very long, each fupporting one yellow flower, 
whofe rays are very (hort. . This begins to flower in 
July, and continues producing them till the froft puts 
a ftop to them, when the plant decays. 
The (eventh fort grows naturally in moft of the iflands 
of the Weft-Indies j it rifes with ftalks more than 
three feet high, which are garniflied with oval fawed 
leaves placed oppofite they are near two inches long, 
and one broad ; the flowers fpring from the fides of 
the ftalks in clufters, fitting very clofe thereto, hav- 
ing fcarce any foot-ftalks. The flowers are long; 
compofed df feveral hermaphrodite florets which arc 
yellow i thefe appear in July, and are fucceeded by 
others till the froft (tops them. The feeds ripen foort 
after the the flowers decay, and the firft froft kills the 
plants. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in moift places in 
Jamaica, where the ftalks trail upon! the ground and 
emit roots at their joints, which are garniflied with 
trifid leaves, cut and fawed on their (ides, (landing 
oppofite. The flowers are fmall ; thefe arife from the 
joints of the ftalks in July, and the feeds ripen in 
Auguft. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Weft-Indies •, this rifes with a (hrubby ftalk feven or 
eight feet high, garnifhed with oval leaves which are 
deeply fawed, and cut on their borders, fomewhat 
like thofe of the Ilex or Evergreen Oak. The flow- 
ers arc produced from the fide of the ftalks j they are 
yellow, and appear in July. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which fliould 
be fown upon a moderate hot-bed in the fpring, and 
when the plants are fit to* remove, they (hould be 
tranfplanted on a frefti hot-bed to bring them for- 
ward * they mud be (haded till they have taken new 
root, then they muft be treated in the fame way as 
other tender annual plants, being careful not to draw 
them up too weak. In June they may be taken up 
with balls of earth, and planted in a warm border, 
where they muft be (haded and watered till they have 
taken new root, after which they will require little 
care. Tl ele will produce good feeds in autumn, but 
feveral of them may be kept through the winter in a 
ftove. 

VERONICA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 143. tab. 66. 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 25. Male Speedwell, or Fluellin; 

in French, Vcronique. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement cut into five acute 
figments •, it has one petal* with a tube the length of the 
empalement \ the brim is cut into four oval plain fegments 
which fpread open* and two ftamina which are rifling* ter- 
minated by oblong fummits* with a compreffed zcrmen fup- 
porting a Jlender declining ftyle* crowned by a Jtngle fligma. 
The germen afterward becomes a compreffed beart-fhaped 
capfide with two cells* filled with roundiflj feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fecbion of 
Linnams's fecond clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species are, 
ti Veronica {Officinalis) fpicis lateralibus pedunculatis, 
foliis oppofitis, caule procumbente. Lin. Mat. Med. 
1 1 . Speedwell with flpites of flowers growing upon foot- 
ftalks* and fpringing from the fides of the ftalks* leaves 
placed oppofite, and a trailing ftalk. Veronica mas fu. 
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pina & vulgatifiima. C. B. P. 246. Common wale Speed- | 

well* or Fluellin. 

2. Veronica (Spuria) fpicis term inali bus, foliis ternis 

ajqualiter ferratis. Horc. Upfal.7. Speedwell with fpikes 
of flowers terminating the ftalks, which have three equal 
fawed leaves furrounding them. Veronica fpicata anguf- 
tifolia. C. B. P. 246. Narrow-leaved fpiked Speedwell. 

3. Veronica {Longifolia) fpicis terminalibus, foliis op- 
pofitis lanceolatis ferratis acuminatis. Horc. Upfal. 7. 

Speedwell with fpikes of flowers terminating the ftalks, and 
acute-pointed fawed leaves which are lance-fhaped, and 
placed oppofite. Veronica major latifolia crecta. Mor. 

• Hift. 2. p. 317. Greater, broad-leaved, upright Speedwell. 

4. Veronica (Spicata) fpica terminali, foliis oppofitis 
crenatis obtufis, caule adfeendente fimpliciffimo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 10. Speedwell with a fpike of flowers termi- 
nating the ftalk, obtufe crenated leaves placed oppofite, and 
a Jingle afcending ftalk. Veronica fpicata minor. C. B. P. 
247. Smaller fpiked Speedwell. 

5. V eronica (Pannonka) fpicis laterali bus paniculatis, 
foliis ovatis inaequaliter crenatis feflilibus. Speedwell 
with fpikes of flowers proceeding in panicles from the wings 
of the ftalk, and oval leaves which are unequally notched, 
and fit clofe. Veronica multicaulis pannonica. Tourn. 
Inft. 145. Hungarian Speedwell, having many ftalks or 

fpikes of flowers. 

6. Veronica (Hybrida) fpicis terminalibus, foliis oppo- 
fitis obtuse ferratis fcabris, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. 
plant. 11. Speedwell with fpikes of flowers terminating 
the ftalk, rough, ebtufe, fawed leaves, which are placed 
oppofite, and have an erccl ftalk. Veronica fpicata Cam- 
bro-Britannica, buguke fubhirfuto folio. Raii Syn. 
Edit. 3. 27S. Welfb fpiked Speedwell, with a hairy Bu- 

7. Veronica (Virginica) fpicis terminalibus, foliis qua- 
ternis quinifve. Lin. Sp. Plant. 9. Speedwell with 
fpikes of flowers terminating the ftalks, and four or five 
leaves at each joint. Veronica Virginiana altiflima, 
fpica mulciplici, floribus candidb. Flor Bat. Tall Vir- 
ginian Speedwell, with many fpikes and white flowers. 

8. Veronica (Maritima) fpicis terminalibus, foliis ter- 
nis inicqualiter ferratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 10. Speedwell 
with fpikes of flowers terminating the ftalks, and leaves 

, growing by threes, which are unequally fawed. Veroni- 
ca foliis ikpius ternis. Vir. Cliff. 2. Speedwell with leaves 
generally growing by threes. 
o. Veronica {Auftriaca) fpicis lateralibus pcdunculatis 
laxis, foliis oppofitis linearibus argute dentatis. Speed- 
well with loofe fpikes of flowers growing upon foot-ftalks, 
Jpringing from the wings of the ftalk, and very narrow 
leaves placed oppofite, which are Jharply indented. Ve- 
ronica Auftriaca, foliis tenuiflime laciniatis. Inft. R. 
H . Auftrian Speedwell with leaves finely jagged. 

10. Veronica {Oricntalis) fpicis terminalibus, foliis 
pinnato-incifis acuminatis. Speedwell with fpikes of flow- 
ers terminating the ftalks, and acute-pointed leaves cut in 
form of wings. Veronica Orientalis minima, foliis la- 
ciniatis. Tourn. Cor. 7. The leaft Eaftern Speedwell hav- 
ing jagged leaves. 

11. Veronica {Maxima) racemis lateralibus, foliis cor- 
datis rugofis dentatis, caule ftritto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
13. Speedwell with fpikes of flowers proceeding from the 
wings of the ftalk, rough, heart fhaped, indented leaves, 
and a ftrait ftalk. Veronica maxima. Lugd. The great- 
eft Speedwell, or falfe Germander. 

12. Veronica {Incana) fpicis terminalibus, foliis oppo- 
fitis crenatis obtufis, caule erecto tomentofo. Hort. 
Upfal. 7. Speedwell with fpikes cf flowers terminating 
the ftalks, crenated obtufe leaves placed oppofite, and an 

* ereel woolly ftalk. Veronica fpicata lanuginofa & in- 
cana, floribus cceruleis. Amman. Ruth. 30. Hoary, 
woolly, fpiked Speedwell with blue flowers. 

12. Veronica {Fruticulofa) fpicis longiflimis lateralibus 
pedunculatis, foliis oppofitis inaequaliter ferratis. 
Speedwell with the longeft fpikes of flowers fpringing from 
the wings of the ftalk, growing upon foot-ftalks, and leaves 
placed oppofite which are unequally fawed. Veronica ma- 
jor frutefcens altera. Mor. Hift- 2. p. 319. Another 

greater fhruhby Speedwell. 
\* 6 Vpqonica (Becabunta\ racemis lateralibus* foliis 
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ovatis planis, caule repente. Flor. Suec. 1 1 . Speedwell 
with lateral fpikes of flowers, oval plain leaves, and a 
creeping ftalk. Veronica aquatica major, folio fubro- 

tundo. Mor. Hift. 3. 323. Greater Water Speedwell with 
a roundifh leaf, commonly called Brook lime. 
There are a much greater number of fpecies of this 
genus than are here enumerated, feveral of which 
grow naturally in England, but as they are rarely 
admitted into gardens, it is behde the intention of 
this work to mention them. 

The firft fort grows wild in woods, and other (hady 
places in divers parts of England, and is a plant of 
little beauty ; but, as it is the fort which is ufed in 
medicine, under the title of Paul's Betony, I thought 
it neceflary to infert it here. This is a low plant, 
whofe ftalk trails upon the ground, and put out roots 
from their joints, whereby it fpreads and propagates. 
The leaves are oval, about an inch long, fawed on 
their edges, and are placed oppofite. The flowers 
are difpofed in fpikes which arife from the wings of 
the ftalk ; they are fmall, of a pale blue colour, and 
have one petal, which is cut at the brim into four feg- 
ments ; they appear in June, and when they decay, 
the germen turns to a capfulc, not unlike that of 
Shepherd's Pouch in fliape, filled with fmall feeds 
which ripen in Auguft. 

This is generally brought to market by fuch perfons 
as make it their bufinefs to gather herbs in the 
fields, fo that it is not often cultivated in gardens ; but 
thofe who have a mind to propagate it, may doit 
with much eafe, for as the branches trail upon the 
ground, they pufh out roots from their joints, which 
branches being cut off and planted, will take root, 
and grow in almolt any foil or fituation. The whole 
herb is ufed in medicine, and is one of the wound 
herbs which arc brought from Switzerland. A tea 
of this herb is much recommended for the gout and 
rheumatifm. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain ; 
this has a perennial root, which lends out many offsets, 
by which it is eafily propagated. The lower leaves of 
this are two inches long, and half an inch broad, of 
a pale green colour, and hairy ; the ftalks rife a foot 
high, they are garniflied with very narrow fpear-fliap- 
ed leaves placed oppofite, which have a few flight 
ferratures on their edges. The ftalks are terminated 
by long fpikes of blue flowers, which appear in June 
and July ; thefc are fuccceded by feeds which ripen 
in autumn. It has been doubted, if this was fpecifi- 
cally different from the common upright Speedwell ; 
but I have many times propagated this by feeds, and 
have always found the plants fo raifed, maintain their 
difference. There is a variety of this with a flefh-co- 
loured flower. 

The third fort grows naturally in Auftria and Hun- 
gary. The lower leaves of this are two inches long, 
and one broad in the middle, drawing to a point at 
each end they are fawed on their edges, and are of 
a lucid green colour. The ftalks rife a foot and a 
half high, and are garnifhed with leaves of the fame 
fhape with the lower, but are fmaller, and placed op- 
pofite ; they are terminated by long fpikes of blue 
flowers which appear in June, and are fucceeded by 
flat feed-veffels filled with comprefied feeds, which 
ripen in autumn. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe, and in England grows in feveral clofes 
near Newmarket Heath. The lower leaves of this 
are about an inch and a half long, and three quarters 
of an inch broad ; they are of a pale green colour, and 
notched on their edges. The ftalks rife a foot and 
a half high, they do not branch-, the leaves on the 
lower part (land oppofite, but on the upper part they 
are alternate ; the ftalks are terminated by (hort fpikes 
of blue flowers, which appear about the fame time as 
the former. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Hungary. The 
lower leaves of this are an inch and a half long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad, and are . unequally 
notched i the ftalks rife a foot high, and are garnifhed 

^ with 
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with the fame fort of leaves placed opposite ; thefe 
are of a lucid green, and fit clofe to the (talks. The 
flowers are difpofed in panicled fpikes, which (land 
Upon long naked foot-ftalks that fpring from the upper 
wings of the (talk they are larger than thofe of the 
other fpecies, and are of a beautiful green colour, fo 
make a fine appearance, but are of fliort duration. 
This fort flowers the beginning of June. 
The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps and l?y- 
renean mountains, and alfo upon the mountains in 
Wales. The lower leaves of this are rough and 
hairy ; they are three inches long, and one and a half 
broad, blunt-pointed, and obtufely fawed on their 
edges, {landing upon pretty long foot-ltalks ; the 
(talks grow erect, about fix inches high, and are gar* 
nifhed with oval notched leaves placed oppofite. From 
the fide of the (talk fpring out two or three branches, 
which toward the bottom are garnifhed with fmall 
leaves placed oppofite, but terminate in long fpikes 
of pale blue flowers. The fpikes on thefe fide branches 
are four or five inches long, but thofe of the principal 
italic are eight or nine. This fort flowers in June 
and July. 

The feventh fort grows naturally in Virginia. The 

italks of this fort are erect, and rife four or five feet 

high, garnifhed at each joint by four or five fpear- 

fhaped leaves which (land round the (talk in whorls ; 

thefe are fawed on their edges, and end in acute points. 

The ftalks are terminated by long flender fpikes of 

white flowers, which appear late in July ; thefe are 

fucceeded by comprcfied capfules filled with feeds, 
which ripen in autumn. 

The eighth fort grows near the fea in feveral parts of 
Europe. The (talks of this do not rife fo high as 
thofe of the former*, the leaves are placed by fours 
and threes round the (talk, and have longer foot- 
ltalks ; they arc broader at the bafe, and run out into 
long acute points ; they are unequally fawed on their 
edges, and are of a bright green colour. The flowers 
are difpofed in fpikes which terminate the (talks, are 
of a bright blue colour, and appear in July. The 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Auftria. The lower 
leaves of this are narrow, and cut into fine fegments ; 
the (talks are flender, and incline downward ; they 
are garni flied with linear leaves, which are acutely 
notched on their edges ; the flowers are difpofed in 
long loofe fpikes, which fpring from the wings of the 
{talk •, they are of a bright blue colour, and ltand up- 
on foot-ftalks. This flowers the end of May and the 
beginning of June. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this 
has flender branching (talks which decline, and arc 
garnifhed with narrow leaves which are acutely cut 
on their edges -> thefe arc regular on both edges like 
the lobes of winged leaves ; they are of a pale green 
colour, and fmooth. The flowers are difpofed in 
loofe fpikes on the top and fide of the (talks ; they are 
of a pale blue colour, and appear the end of April. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally upon Mount Bal- 
clus in Italy. The (talks of this are (lender, (tiff, and 
upright, and are garni flied by rough heart-fhaped 
leaves, which are indented and placed oppofite ; thofe 
on the lower part of the (talk are fmall, in the mid- 
dle they are much larger, and diminifh again in their 
fize toward the top. The flowers come out in long 
bunches from the wings of the (talk toward the top ; 
they are of a bright blue colour, and appear in May. 
The twelfth fort grows naturally in the Ukrain Tar- 
tary. The (talks of this are very white and woolly ; 
they rife about a foot high, and are garnifhed with 
oblong hoary leaves placed oppofite ; they are two 
inches and a half long, three quarters of an inch broad, 
notched on their edges, and fit clofe to the (talks, 
which are terminated by fpikes of deep blue flowers, 
and from the wings of the (talk toward the top are 
produced flender fpikes of the like flowers, which (tand 
erect:. This flowers in June and July. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Auftria and 
Bohemia. The ftalks are flender, about a foot and 
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a half long, inclining downward ; the leaves arc near- 
ly oval, but are acute-pointed, about an inch long i 
they are unequally fawed, and fit clofe to the (talks. 
The flowers are difpofed iri long loofe fpikes, upon 
foot-ftalks arifing from the wings of the (talk ; thofe 
on the lower part of the ftalk are eight or nine inches 
long. The flowers are of a bright blue colour, and 
appear in May ; the leaves of this fort are frequently 
variegated with yellow. 

The fourteenth fort is the common Brooklime, which 
grows naturally in brooks and ftreams of water in 
mod parts of England, fo is not cultivated in gar- 
dens ; but as it is much ufed in medicine, I have giv- 
en it a place here. The (talks of this are thick, fuc- 
culent, and fmooth, emitting roots from their joints, 
whereby they fpread and propagate. The leaves are 
oval, flat, fucculent, and fmooth they (land oppo- 
fite ; .the flowers come out in long bunches from the 
wings of the (talk ; they are of a fine blue colour, 
and (tand upon fhort foot-ftalks ; thefe appear great 
part of fummer, and are fuccceded by heart-fhaped 
feed-veflels filled with roundifh feeds. The whole 1 
herb is ufed, and is efte^med an excellent antifcor- 
butic. 

Thefe plants may all be propagated by prarting their 
roots, which may be done every other year, for if 
they are not often parted or divided, they will many 
of them grow too large for the borders of fmall gar- 
dens ; but yet they mould not be parted into very 
fmall heads, becaufe when they have not a number 
of (terns fo as to form a good bunch, they are foon 
paft their beauty, and have but a mean appearance. 
The beft time to part thefe roots is at Michaelmas, 
that they may be well rooted again before winter, for 
when they are removed in the fpring, they feldom 
flower (trong the fame year, efpecially if the feafon 
(hould prove dry. Thofe forts which grow pretty 
tall, are very proper to plant on the fides of open wil- 
dernefs quarters, but thofe with trailing branches are 
fit for the fides of banks or irregular fliady flopes, 
where they will make an agreeable variety ; they are 
all of them hardy, fo are in no danger of fuffering 
by cold, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and to be tranfplanted every fecond 
or third year. 

They may be propagated by feeds, which (hould be 
fown in autumn, for when they are (own in the fpring, 
the plants rarely come up the fame year ; but as moft 
of the forts propagate very faft by their offsets, their 
feeds are feldom fown. 

If thefe plants are placed in a (hady border, they will 
thrive much better than when they are more expofed 
to the fun, and their flowers will continue much longer 
in beauty. 

VIBURNUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 332. Under this 
genus is included the Viburnum, Tinus, and Opulus 
of Tourntfort. The Wayfaring, or pliant Meally- 
trce. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a fmall permanent empalement, which is 
cut into five parts ; it has one bell-Jhaped petals cut at the 
brim into five obtufe fegments which are reflexed ; it has 
five awl-Jhapcd ftamina the length of the petals terminated 
by roundifh fummits \ and a roundijb gcrmen fit teat ed under 
the flower, having no ftyle, but the place is occupied by a 
roundifh gland, and crowned by three obtufe fiigmas. The 
gertnen afterward turns to a roundijb f ntit with one celt, 
incloftng one hard roundijb feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&ion 
of Linna^us's fifth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five male, and three female parts. 
The Species are, 

.1. Viburnum {Lantana) foliis cordatis ferratis venofis 
fubtus tomentofis. Vir. Cliff. 25. Wayfaring-tree with 
heart-fhaped, fawed, veined leaves, which are woolly on 
their wider fide. Viburnum. Math. 217. The Way- 
faring, or pliant MeaUy-tree of Italy. 

2. Viburnum {Prunifolium) foliis fubrotundis crenato- 
ferratis glabris. Flor. Virg. 33. Wayfaring-tree with 
roundijb, crenated, fawed leaves which are fmooth. Mck 

pilua 
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jpilus pruni folia Virginiana, non fpinofa, fru^Ui nigri- 
cance. Pluk. Aim. 249. Virginia Haw with a Plum 
leaf having no i bonis, and a black fruit , commonly called 
Black Haw, and by fome Sleeps T urds. 

3. Viburnum (Dentatum) foliis ovato-orbiculatis pro* 
fundc ferratis venofis. Wayfaring- tree, with oval round 
leaves which are deeply fawed, plaited and veined. An ? 
Viburnum foliis ovatis dentato-ferratis plicatis. Lin. 
5p. Plant. 268. Wayfaring-tree with oval, indented, 
fawed leaves. 

4. Viburnum (Tinus) foliis ovatis integerrimis, ramifi- 
cationibus fubtus villofo-glandulofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
267. Wayfaring-tree with oval entire leaves, wbofe 
branches are hairy, and glandulous on the under fide. Ti- 
nus prior. Cluf. Hi ft. 49. Hairy-leaved Lauruftinus. 

5. Viburnum (Lucidum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis utrinque virentibus lucid is. Wayfaring-tree with 
oval fpear-Jhaped leaves which are entire, fhining, and 
green on both fides. Tinus 2d, Clufii Hilt. 50. The 
fhining- leaved Lauruftinus. 

6. Viburnum {Nudum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis, fu b t u s ve n o fis . Wayfaring-tree with oval, fpear- 
fhaped leaves which are entire, and veined on their under 
fide. Tinus foliis ovatis in petiolis terminatis integer- 
rimis. Flor. Virg. 33. Tinus with oval leaves which 
arc entire, and terminate in a foot-ftalk. 

j. Viburnum (Opulus) foliis lobatis petiolis glandulofis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 268. Wayfaring-tree with leaves divided 
into lobes, and glandulous foot-ftalks. Opulus. Ruell. 
281. Gueldcr-rofe with flat flowers. 

8. Viburnum (Americanum) foliis cordato-ovatis aeumi- 
natis ferratis, petiolis longiflimis Ijevibus. Wayfaring- 
tree with heart-Jhaped, oval, acute-pointed, fawed leaves, 
growing upon very finooth foot-ftalks. Opulus Ameri- 
cana, foliis acuminatis & ferratis, floribus albis. Dale. 
American Gueldtr-rofe with acute-pointed fawed leaves, 
and white flowers. 

9. Viburnum (Caffmoidei) foliis ovatis crenatis glabris 
oppofitis, petiolis eglandulofis carinatis. Wayfaring- 
tree with oval, crenated, fmooth leaves placed oppofite, 
whofe foot-ftalks have kecl-fhaped glands. Viburnum 
Phillyreas folio. Duham. Arb. 2. p. 350. Viburnum 
with leaves like Phillyrea, commonly called Hyffon-tea. . 
The firft fort grows naturally in England, in Italy, 
and other parts of Europe, and is the common Vibur- 
num or Lantana of the old botanifts. The leaves of 
this tree are heart-fhaped, nine inches long, and four 
inches and a half broad ; they are much veined, and 
irregularly fawed on their edges, and are very woolly 
on their under fide. The ftalks are woody, and rile 
near twenty feet high, fending out ftrong ligneous 
branches on every fide, which are covered with a light 
coloured bark ; thefe are terminated by umbels of 
-white flowers whofe fummits are red. The flowers ap- 
pear in June, and are fucceeded by round ifh com- 
prefled berries, which turn firft to a bright red colour, 
and are black when ripe, inclofing one feed of the 
fame lhape. 

There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is preferved in fome of the gardens near London ; but 
when the plants are removed into good ground, and 
are vigorous, their leaves become plain. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in moft parts of North 
America, where it is commonly called Black Haw ; 
this rifes with a woody ftalk ten or twelve feet high, 
covered with a brown bark, and fends out branches 
from the fide the whole length ; thefe, when young, 
are covered with a purple fmooth bark ; they are gar- 
nilhed with oval fmooth leaves two inches long, and 
an inch and a quarter broad, which are flightly fawed 
on their edges, and (land upon (hort (lender foot- 
ftalks, fometimes oppofite, and at others without or- 
der. The flowers are difpofed in fmall umbels, which 
come out from the fide and at the end of the branches 
riicy are white, and fmaller than thofe of the common 
Viburnum ; thefe appear in June, and are fometimes 
fucceeded by berries which do not ripen here. 
The third fort grows naturally in North America. 
The ftalks of this are foft and pithy ; they branch out 
greatly from the bottom upward. The bark is of a 
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gray colour; the leaves are roundifli, oval, three 
inches long, and nearly as broad ; they are ftrongly 
veined, and fawed on their edges, of a light ^reen 
colour, and placed oppofite upon pretty long Voot- 
ftalks. The flowers are difpofed in a corymbus at 
the end of the branches ; they arc white, and almoft 
as large as thofe of the common fort ; thefe appear the 
latter end of June, but are not fucceeded by feeds in 
England. 

The fourth fort is the Lauruftinus with fmall leaves, 
which are hairy on their under fide ; this plant is fo 
well known as to need no defcription, but as it is fre- 
quently confounded with the next, it may be neccflk- 
ry to point out its difference. The leaves of this are 
feldom more than two inches and a half long, and one 
and a quarter broad ; they are rounded at their bate, 
but end in acute points ; they are veined and hairy on 
their under fide, and are not of fo lucid a green co- 
lour on their upper fide. The umbels of flowers are 
fmaller, and appear in autumn, continuing all the 
winter, and the plants are much hardier. 
The fifth fort is commonly known in the nurfery-gar- 
dens by the title of fhining-lcaved Lauruftinus. The 
ftalks of this rife higher, and the branches are much 
ftronger than thofe of the former fort. The bark is 
fmoother, and turns of a purpliih colour ; the leaves 
are larger, of a thicker confiftence, and of a lucid 
green colour ; the umbels are much larger, and fo 
are the flowers ; thefe feldom appear till the fpring, 
and when the winters are [harp, the flowers are killed, 
fo never open unlefs they are ihdtercd. The plants 
of this fort were formerly kept in tubs, and houfed 
in winter ; and, when they were fo treated, made a 
fine appearance early in the fpring ; and in very mild 
feafons, the plants in the open air do the fame. 
There is.a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
makes as good a figure as any of the ftriped plants 
which are preferved in gardens. 

The fixth fort is a native of North America, where it 
rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet, fending out 
branches on every fide their whole length ; thefe have 
a fmooth purplifti bark ; they are garnifhed with oval 
entire leaves, five inches long, and two inches and a 
half broad, of a thick confiftence, and a lucid green ; 
they ftand oppofite. The flowers are produced in um- 
bels at the end of the branches they are white, and 
not unlike the flowers of Lauruftinus ; thefe appear in 
July, and arc fucceeded by berries which feldom ri- 
pen in England. 

There fecms to be two forts of this in the gardens, one 
of which comes from the more northern parts of Ame- 
rica, and flieds its leaves in winter; the other, which 
grows in Carolina and Virginia, is an evergreen, but 
both are fo much alike in fummer, as fcarce to be 
diftinguiihed. 

The ieventh fort is the common Marfli Elder, which 
grows naturally in marfhy grounds, and on the fides 
of rivers in many parts of England, fo is not often 
kept in gardens ; it is called by fome of the nurlery- 
gardeners Guelder-rofe with flat flowers, to diftinguifh 
it from the other, whofe flowers are globular. The 
Marlh Elder is the original fpecies, and Guelder-rofc' 
is a variety which accidentally arofe from it. The for- 
mer has a border of male flowers which are large, and 
the middle of the umbel is compofed of hermaphro- 
dite flowers, which are fucceeded by oval red berries \> 
the latter has all male flowers of the fame fize and 
fhape with thofe of the border of the firft, fo that 
they fwell out into a round figure, which has occa- 
sioned fome country people giving it the title of Snow- 
ball-tree. This fort is cultivated in gardens for the 
beauty of its flowers, which make a fine appearance 
during their continuance. 

It will rife to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, if 
it is permitted to ftand. The ftem becomes large, 
woody, and hard ; the branches come out oppofite, 
and are apt to grow irregular ; they have a gray bark. 
The leaves are placed oppofite ; they are divided into 
three or four lobes, fome what like thofe of the Ma- 
ple : they are about three inches long, and two and a 

half 
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iialf broad, jagged on their edges, arid of a light green 
colour. The flowers come out at the end or* the 
branches ; thofe of the firil in large umbels, and thofe \ 
of the fecond in a corymbus ; they are very white, 
and appear the beginning of June ; thofe of the Brit 
have oval berries fucceeding the hermaphrodite 
flowers, which turn of a fcarlet colour when ripe, but 
the other, having only male flowers, arc barren. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Carolina, and fome 
other parts of North America ; this rifes with a fhrub- 
by ftalk eight or ten feet high, fending out many 
fide branches, which are covered with a fmooth purple 
bark, and garniflied with heart-fhaped oval leaves end- 
ing in acute points j they are deeply fawed on their 
edges, have many ftrong veins, and Hand upon very 
long (lender foot-ftalks oppofite. The flowers are 
collected into large umbels at the end of the branches •, 
thofe ranged on the border are male and barren, but 
the middle is compofed of hermaphrodite flowers, 
which are fucceeded by oval berries. The flowers are 
white, and the berries are red when ripe. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in South Carolina ; 
this has a (hrubby ftalk which rifes twelve or four- 
teen feet high, fending out branches from the root 
upward ; theie are garniflied with oval leaves about 
one inch long, and more than half an inch broad, of 
a light green colour, placed oppofite on (hort foot- 
ftalks the flowers fpring from the wings of the leaves 
upon very (hort foot-ftalks, fupporting fmall umbels 
of white flowers, which appear in July, but are rarely 
fucceeded by feeds in England. 

The firft fort may be propagated either from feeds, or 
by laying down the tender branches, but the former 
method being tedious, is fcldom practifed, becaufe 
the feeds fcldom grow the firft year, unlcfs they are 
fown in autumn ; and as the branches eafily put out 
roots, that is the more expeditious method. 
The beft time for laying thefe branches is in autumn, 
juft as the leaves begin to fall ; (the manner of laying 
them being the fame as for other hardy trees, need 
not be here repeated.) By the fucceeding autumn the 
layers will be rooted, when you may take them off 
from the old plants, and tranfplant them into a nur- 
fery for two or three years, in which they may be 
trained up to regular ftems and heads, and may after- 
ward be planted where they are to remain. This fort 
is very hardy. 

The ftriped fort may be propagated by inarching or 
budding it upon the plain fort ; this is preferved by 
fuch as delight in variegated plants, but there is no 
great beauty in it. The trees feldom grow near fo 
large -as thofe of the plain fort, as is the cafe of all 
other ftriped plants. 

The third fort is generally propagated by layers here, 
becaufe the feeds do not ripen in England. The 
young ihoots of this rake root very freely ; the cut- 
tings will alfo take root, if they are planted in au- 
tumn *, the feeds, when they are brought to England, 
always remain in the ground a year like thofe of the 
other forts, fo that the propagating the plants by feeds 
is a tedious method. 

The Lauruftinufes are propagated by laying down 
their young branches, which put out roots very freely, 
fo that when they are layed in autumn, they will be 
well rooted by that time twelve months, when they 
ihould be taken off from the old plants, and may 
cither be planted where they are to remain, or into a 
nurfery to grow two years to get ftrength. The beft 
fcafon to tranfplant thefe is at Michaelmas, when they 
may get new root before winter ; for as thefe plants 
begin to flower early in winter, it is a plain indication 
of their growing at that feafon ; for they will more 
furely fucceed then, than at any other time of the 
year; though they maybe removed in the fpring with 
balls of earth to their roots, provided it is done before 
they begin to (hoot; they may alfo be removed the 
latter end of July or the beginning of Auguft, if rain 
happens at that time ; for after they have done (hoot- 
ing, which is foon after Midfummer, they will be in 
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no danger, provided they are not kept out of the" 
ground any time. 

Thefe plants may alfo be propagated by feeds, which 
(liould be mixed with earth in autumn, foon after they ' 
are ripe j thefe (hould be expofed to the open air, and 
receive the rain in winter, and in the fpring they may 
be fown upon a gentle hot- bed, which will bring up> 
the plants ; thefe lhould remain in the bed till autumn, 
and then may be tranfplanted, and treated in the fame 
way as the layers. I have raifed many of thefe plants 
from feeds, which I find hardier than thofe raifed by 
layers. 

Some people train up the Lauruftinus with naked 
ftems to have round heads ; but if thefe are planted 
in the open air, they will be in more danger or fuffer- 
ing by fevere froft, than thofe whofe branches grow . 
rude from the bottom ; for if the froft kills the outer 
part of thc^hoots, the ftems will be protected, fo will 
foon put out new branches •, but where the ftems are 
naked, the froft frequently kills them to the root. 
The feventh fort may be propagated in the fame way 
as the Lauruftinus, and requires the fame treatment ; 
it loves a foft loamy foil, and (hould have a (heltered 
fituation. 

The eighth fort is eafily propagated by layers or cut- 
tings. The common Guelder-rofe fends out plenty 
of fuckers from the roots, by which it is frequently 
propagated ; but as the plants fo raifed are very fub- 
jecl: to put out fuckers, they are not fo good as thofe 
which come from layers or cuttings. This fort loves 
a moift foil, in which it will make much greater pro- 
grefs, and produce flowers in greater plenty than on a 
dry foil. 

The ninth fort is tender while young, fo requires to be 
(heltered under a common frame in winter, till the 
plants have obtained good ftrength ; when, if they 
are planted againft a good afpecled wall, they will re- 
fift the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and 
make good progrefs ; but as they are liable to be kill- 
ed by fevere cold, fo it will be proper to keep a cou- 
ple of plants in pots, to be (heltered in winter. This 
may be propagated by laying down of the branches, 
which will take root in one year. 
VI CI A. Tourn.Inft.R. H. 396. tab. 221. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 782. [fo called of vincio, Lat. to bind, be- 
caufe it clings about any props or fupporters.] Vetch ; 
in French, Veffe. 

The Characters are, 

The flower has an ercSl tubulotls empalement of one leaf, 

cut into five equal parts at the brim \ the petal is of the 
butterfly kind the ftandard is oval, broad at the tail, 
indented at the point, and the borders are reflexed ; the 
two wings are almoft bcart-Jhapcd, and are fhorter than 
the flandard \ the keel is Jhorter than the wings ; the 
tail is oblong, and divided into two parts. It has ten fta- 
tnina, mttr joined, and one feparated, terminated by cretl 
fummits with' four furrows, and a linear, comprefjed, long 
germen, fupporting a /lender flyle crowned by an obtufe 
Jligma, which is bearded on the under Jide. The germen 
afterward turns to a long pod, with one cell opening with 
two valves, and ending with an acute point, containing 
fevcral roundifh feeds. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third fection 
of Linnseus's feventeenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten (lamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 

1. Vicia (Cracca) pedunculis multifloris, floribus im- 
bricatis, foliolis lanceolatis pubefcentibus, ftipulis in- 
tegris. Lin. Sp. 1035. Fetch with many imbricated 
flowers on each foot-ftalk, the lobes of the leaves fpear- 
fhaped, and entire flipula. Vicia multi flora. C. B. P, 
345. Tufted Fetch. 
1. Vicia (Sylvatica) pedunculis multifloris, foliolis ova- 
libus, ftipulis denticulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 734. Fetch 
with foot-ftalks fuppoyting many flowers, oval lobes to the 
leaves, and indented flipula. Vicia fylvatica, multi- 
flora, maxima. Phy. Britt. The largeft many-flowered 
mod Vetch. 

13 Y 3. Vicia 
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3^ Vicia (Cajfubica) pedunculis fubfexfloris, foliolis denis 
ovatis acutis,ftipuus integris. l_.in.Sp. Plant. 735. Vetch 
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CaliuDica rruteiccns, linqua lentis. isrey 
Many -flowered for ubby Vetch of Caffiibfay with aljcntil pod. 

4. Vicia {Biennis) pedunculis muhiftorisi petiolis ful- 
catis, fub-dodecaphyllis, foliolis lahccolatis glabris. 
L, i n . S p . P Ian t. 7 3 6 . Many-flowered Vetch tviih furrowed 
foct-Jtalfo, and for the moft part twelve fyear~jhapcd 
fmooth lobes to each leaf 

5. Vicia (Sativa) leguminibus feflilibus fubbinatis ercc- 
tis foliis retufis, ftipulis notatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 736. 
Vetch with erect pods growing by pairs, and fitting clofe 
to the ftalks, blunt lobes to the leave* \ and fpotfed ftipu- 
Le. Vicia fativa vulgaris femine nigro. C. B. P. 344. 
Vommon cultivated Vetch with a black feed,. frequently 
tailed Tares. 

There are many more fpecies of this genus than are 
here enumerated, fome of which grow naturally in 
England, but as they are rarely cultivated, except in 
botanic gardens for the fake of variety, they are 
omitted, as they are plants of little ufe or beauty. 
The firft fort here mentioned grows naturally among 
bu flies, and by the fides of woods in moft parts of 
England. The root is perennial, but the ftalks are 
annual ; thefe are weak, requiring fupport ; they rife 
five or fix feet high, fattening their tendrils, which 
grow at the end of their leaves, to the bufhes or hedges, 
whereby they climb-, they are hairy, as are alio the 
leaves, which are compofed of about ten pair of 
fpear-fhaped lobes terminated by a tendril. The 
Rowers ftar.d upon long foot-ftalks which fpring from 
the wings of the italk - 9 the fpikes arc long the flow- 
ers lie one over the other ; they are of a line blue co- 
lour, fo make a pretty appearance when they come 
out from between the bufhes or (hrubs which fupport 
them i they appear in July, and are fucceeded by 
comprefied pods filled with round feeds, which ripen 
in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the woods near 
Bath and Briftol ; this hath a perennial root. The 
ftalks are weak, and climb by the help of their ten- 
drils over the neighbouring bufhes and hedges, rifing 
to the height of feven or eight feet. The leaves are 
compofed of feven or eight pair of oval fmooth lobes, 
terminated by tendrils. The flowers are produced in 
Jong fpikes from the wings of the ftalks •, they are of 
a pale blue colour, and arc larger than thofe of the 
former fort 5 they appear in July, and are fucceeded 
by ftiort fmooth pods, filled with round feeds which 
ripen in autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in Cafitibia ; this has 
a ligneous creeping root ; the ftalks trail upon the 
ground •, they grow three feet long, and their lower 
part become more ligneous toward autumn, but they 
die to the root in winter. The leaves are compofed 
of ten pair of oval acute-pointed lobes. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ftalk they are dif- 
pofed in ftiort fpikes, each containing! for the moft 
part, fix pale blue flowers which appear in July, and 
are fucceeded by fliort fmooth pods like thofe of Len- 
tils, including three or four round feeds which ripen 
in autumn. 

Thefe forts have been recommended to be (own in the 
fields for fodder for cattle, but as their ftalks are (len- 
der, and lefs fucculent than thofe of the common 
Vetch, fo it is doubtful if thefe will anfwer the pur- 
pofe of farmers to cultivate them 5 for as their ftalks 
trail to a great length, fo if they have not fupport, 
they will be fubject to rot by lying upon the ground j 
and although their toots are perennial, yet as it is late 
in the fpring before they (hoot to a height fufficient to 
cut for ufe, fo there is little want of green feed for 
' cattle at that time. 
However, a few of thefe plants may be allowed a place 
in large gardens for the fake of variety, where, if they 
are properly placed, they may be ornamental, parti- 
cularly on the borders of wood-walks, or in thickets I 
of Ihrubs. If fome of the firft fort are allowed to climb I 
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up upon their branches, they will have a good effect 
during their continuance in flower. 
Thefe forts are propagated by feeds, which Ihould be 
fown in autumn foon after they are ripe, for if they 
are kept out of the ground till fpring, the feeds often 
fail, or at leaft remain in the ground a year before 
they vegetate ; they fliould be fown in the places 
where the plants are defigned to remain, for they do 
not bear tranfplanting well. Thefe plants grow na- 
turally in woods and thickets of bufiies, where their 
roots are fcreened from the fun, and their ftalks fur- 
ni(hed with fupports by the bulhes, point out the 
places where the feeds Ihould be fown, which fliould 
be where they are (heltered by ihrubs. If three or 
jfbur feeds are fown on each patch, it will be fufficienr 
for if one or two plants come up in each place it will 
be enough. . When the plants come up, they will re- 
quire no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and their ftalks muft be permitted to climb 
upon the neighbouring (hrtibs ; for if they trail upon 
the ground, they will produce few flowers, and in 
wet feafons the ftalks will rot, fo the plants will be ra- 
ther unfightiy. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Siberia ; this is a 
biennial plant, which promifes fairly to become aufe- 
ful one for fodder ; for the ftajks of this grow to a 
great length, and are well furniflied with leaves. 
Thefe do not decay in autumn, but continue greert 
through the winters in defiance of the moft fevere 
froft i fo that in February and March, when there is 
often a fcarcity of green feed for ewes and lambs, 
this may be of great fervice. 

The ftalks of this rife five or fix feet high. The 
leaves are compofed of five or fix pair of fmootli 
fpear-lhaped lobes, terminated by tendrils. The foot- 
ftalks are deeply furrowed. The flowers are prdduced 
in fpikes upon long foot-ftalks, which fpring from the 
wings of the ftalks ; they are of a light blue colour, 
and appear in July thefe are fucceeded by fhort com- 
prefied pods, containing three or four round feeds 
which ripen in autumn. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which may be fown 
in the fpring or autumn ; and when the plants come 
up, they will require no other culture but to keep 
them clean from weeds ; and if they are fupported 
from trailing upon the ground, they will continue in 
verdure all the winter, and the following fummer 
they will flower and produce ripe feeds. 
If this plant is defigned for feed, the feeds fliould be 
fown in rows at four feet diftance, and fhould be 
dropped thin in the rows •, for as the ftalks fend out 
many branches, and extend to a great length, fo when 
the plants are too clofe, the branches will intermix, 
and mat fo clofely together, as to rot each other by 
excluding the air. When the plants come up, they 
muft be kept clean from weeds, which, while they are 
young, Ihould be performed with Dutch hoes, bun 
afterward it may be done by the hoeing plough, which 
will fave expence, and with this inftrument the plants 
may be earthed up in the fame manner as Peas and 
Beans, which will greatly ftrengthen their ftalks, and 
make them and the leaves larger and more fucculent, 
fo increafe the quantity of feed. If this is praclifed 
as often as may be found neceflary to deftroy the 
weeds in fummer, it will prepare the ground for any 
crop which may afterward be put upon the land 5 and 
as this will be in no danger of fufiering from froft, fo 
it fliould be preferved till the fpring, when there is a 
want of green feed for ewes, at which time it may be 
cut as it is wanted ; but a part of the plants ihould be 
permitted to ftand for feeds, for thofe which are cut, 
if they do (hoot again, will flower fo late in fummer, 
that unlefs the autumn proves very warm, the feeds 
will not ripen ; therefore it will be a better way to foW 
a fufficient quantity of feeds for this purpofe in a fepa- 
rate fpot of ground, becaufe, when the other is cut, the 
ground may be ploughed for other crops ; and if in 
mild feafons there may be fo great plenty of other green 
feed as not to want this, if the plants are ploughed into 
the ground, it will be a good drcfiing for other crops* 

The 
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This is what I am now beginning to try in the field, 
where I have not as yet had experience of its culture ; 
but what I have here advifed, is founded upon expe- 
riments which I have for fix years made upon fmall 
patches of it (own in gardens, in different (ituations. 
In all thefe patches I have found the plants continue 
in great verdure, when moft of the perennial plants in 
the fame fituation have fuffered greatly by the froft ; 
and from eight of thefe plants I could have cut as 
much feed, as would have been equivalent to half a 
trufs of green Clover. 

The fifth fort is the common Vetch or Tare, which 
is much cultivated in the fields for fodder ; of this 
there are two varieties, if not diftinct fpecies. The 
fir ft, which is the moft common, has a black feed ; 
the other has feeds as white, if not whiter than the 
whiteft Peas ; and this difference is permanent, for I 
have fown both forts many years, and have never 
found either of them vary. Thefe plants are annual, 
and perifh foon after they have perfected their feeds. 
The (talks are angular, ftreaked, and hairy ; they are 
weak and want fupport, fo generally decline where 
they have nothing near to fatten themielvcs to. The 
leaves are compofed of feveral pair of blunt lobes, 
and are terminated by tendrils. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ftalk, fitting very clofe to 
the bafe of the foot-ftalks of the leaves ; two of thefe 
generally fpring from the fame joint ; they arc pretty 
large, and of the butterfly fhape they are purple : 
thefe appear in June and July, and are fucceeded by 
erect pods, containing three or four round feeds in 
each, which ripen in Auguft and September. 
The fort with white feeds is rather the more fucculent 
plant of the two, fo is better for fodder ; but many 
people refufe to cultivate them, becaufe they fay the 
feeds being white, are much fooner found out by the 
rooks, than thofe which are nearer the colour of the 
ground, fo are often devoured foon after they are 
(own, efpecially where any of the feeds are not buried; 
but if the feeds are fown in drills, they may be fo 
carefully covered, as that the birds will not eafily find 
them. 

Tliere is another kind of Vetch which is cultivated in 
the fields, with a fmaller black feed this is called in 
fotne counties Rath ripe Vetch, and in others Pebble, 
or Summer Vetch •, but this being much tenderer than 
the common Vetch is feltloin cultivated, for this mult 
always be fown in the fpring, and will ripen its feeds 
the fame fummer, but it will not afford near fo good 
fodder as the other. 

Vetches are generally fown at two feafons, one is in 
autumn, and the other early in the fpring ; but the 
beft time is in Auguft, for the feeds which are fown 
then will come up loon, and the plants will have time 
to get ftrength before winter, fo will be in lefs danger 
of fufiering by froft than thofe which are fown later, 
and will be fit to cut for feed much earlier in the 
Ipring, for it is then green feed is moft wanted ; and 
if they are defigned for feed and not to be cut for fod- 
der, thofe early-fown Vetches will come early into 
flower, and the feeds will be ripe early, fo they may 
be cut and ftacked in good weather; which is a great 
advantage, for thofe which ripen late are often ftacked 
or houfed wet, and then the feeds frequently fprout 
in the mow and are fpoiled. ; 
The ufual method of (owing Vetches is in broad-caft, 
ploughing them lightly in j in this way the common 
allowance of feeds for one acre of land is two bufhels, 
but there are fome who low two bufliels and a half-, 
this practice may do well enough for thofe Vetches 
which are defigned to be cut for fodder in the fpring, 
but thofe which arc fown with an intent to (land for 
feeds, will do much better if they are fown in drills in 
the fame way as is practifed for Peas, and then lefs 
than half the quantity of feeds will be fufficient ; for 
the drills (hould not be nearer to each other than three 
feet, that the hoe plough may have room to go be- I 
tween them, to deftroy the weeds, and earth up the J 
plants ; for by this management they will produce a 
much greater crop* and ripen earlier in the feafon. 1 
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Thefe drills (hould be about the fame depth as thofe 
ufually made for Peas, and the feeds ihould be feat- 
tered about the fame diftance in the drills. Thefe 
feeds (hould be carefully covered as foon as they are 
fown, for if they are left open the rooks will difco- 
ver them ; and when they once find the rows, if they 
are not carefully watched, they will entirely devour 
them. Indeed, thefe being fown early in autumn, will 
be in lefs danger than thole which are fown late, or in 
the fpring, becaufe there is more food for rooks and pi- 
geons in the open fields at this feafon, and the plants 
will appear much fooner above ground. The beft time 
to fow them is about" the beginning of Auguft, for the 
rains which ufually fall about that feafon, will bring 
them up in a (hort time. Toward the latter end of 
October the plants will have obtained confiderable 
ftrength, therefore they mould be earthed up with 
the hoeing plough. This work fliould be performed 
in dry weather, and in doing it care mult be had to 
lay the earth up as high to the ftems of the plants as 
poflible, fo as not to cover their tops, becaufe this 
will fecure them againft froft. The whole fpace of 
ground between the rows (hould alfo be ftirrecf, in or- 
der to deftroy the weeds, which, if carefully performed 
in dry weather, will lay the land clean till March ; ac 
which time the crop (hould be earthed a fecond time, 
and the ground cleaned again between the rows, which 
will cau(e the plants to grow vigorous, and in a little 
time they will fpread fo as to meet, and cover the 
fpaces ; whereas thofe fown in the fpring will not grow 
to half this fize, and will be very late in flowering. 
Some people fow thefe Vetches, and when they are 
fully grown, plough them into the ground to manure 
it. Where this is defigned, there will be no oCcafion 
to fow them in drills at this diftance, nor to hu£band 
them in the manner before directed ; but in this cafe 
it will be the beft method to fow them in autumn, 
becaufe they will be fit to plough in much fooner the 
following year, fo that the land may be better pre- 
pared to receive the crops for which it is intended. In 
fome parts of France, and in Italy, thefe Vetches are 
fown for feeding of cattle while green * and are ac- 
counted very profitable ; and in many parts of Eng- 
land they are cultivated to feed cart-horfes, &c* 
though upon fuch land where Luccrn will thrive, it 
will be much better hulbandry to cultivate that for 
this purpofe. 

Where thefe plants arc cultivated for their feeds, they 
Ihould be cut foon after the pods change brown-, and 
when they are dry, they muft be immediately ftack- 
ed, for if they are fuffered to lie out in the field td 
receive wet, and there comes one hot day after it, 
the pods will moft of them burlt, and call out the 
feeds. When the feeds arc threflicd out, the haulm 
is efteemcd very good food for cattle, and fome have 
recommerded the feeds for horfes, and affirm they arc 
as proper for thofe animals as Beans ; which, if true, 
will render them more valuable, becaufe thefe will 
grow on the lighteft fandy land where Bcaris will not 
thrive, fo may be a good improvement to fome coun- 
ties in England, where they do not attempt to culti- 
vate Beans. 

VINCA. Lin. Geh. Plant. 261. Pervinca. Tourn. 

Inft. R. H. 119. tab. 45. Pcriwincle; in French, Pcr- 

venchc. 

The Characters are, 

The empalement of the flower is permanent ', and cut into 
Jive acute parts at the top. The flower has one falver- 
Jhaped petal % whofe tube is longer than the empalement. 

The brim is broad y fpreading opcn y and Jligbtly cut into 
five obtnje figments 5 // has Jive very Jhor£ viflexcd ftami- 

tia, terminated by ereft y obtufe^ membranaceous fummitSi 
and two ronndi/h germen, which have t*lvo roundiflj cor- 
pufvles on their fide, fupporting one common flyle the length 
vf the ftamiffa 9 crowned by two ftigmas ; the under is or- 
bicular and plain , the upper is concave arid headed. The 
gcrmen afterward turns to a fruit compofed of two taper 
acute-pointed hu/ks* opening lengthways with one valve* 
and filled with oblong cylindrical feeds. 

Tars 
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This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fec"tion of j 
Linnx*us*s fifth clafs, which includes iliofe plants 
whole flowers have five ftamina and one ftyle. I 

The Species are, I 

1. Vinca (Minor) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis lan- 
ceolar.o-ovar.is> floribus pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
209. Perkvincle with trailing ftalks* and oval Jpear- 
Jhapcd leaves. Per vinca vulgaris, anguftifolia, flore 
c a: r u leo. Toil rn . I nil. 120. Common narrow-leaved Pc- 
riwincle, with a blue flower. 

2. Vinca (Major) caulibus erectis, foliis ovatis, flori- 
bus pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 209. Periwincle 
with ereft ftalks and oval leaves. Pervinca vulgaris, la- 
tifolia, flore camileo. Tourn. Inft. 119. Common \ 
bread- leaved Perkvincle loitb a blue flower. 

3. Vinca (Rofea) foliis oblongo-ovatis integerrimis, tu- j 
bo Moris longiflnno, caule ramofo fruticofo. Tab. 1 86. 1 
Periwincle with oblong, oval* en/ire leaves* a very long 
tube to the fewer* and a fljrubby branching ft alk. 

The fir 11 fort grows naturally under hedges and bufhes 
in many parts of England. The ftalks are (lender, and 
trail upon the ground, emitting fibres from their 
joints, which take root, whereby the plane multiplies 
and fp reads greatly. The leaves are placed oppofite 
on their ftalks j chcy are oval, fpear-fliaped, about 
an inch and a half long, and three quarters of an 
inch broad, of a thick confiftence, very fmooth, and 
entire ; the upper fide is of a deep lucid green, and 
their under fide of a bright green colour •, they ftand 
upon fhort foot-ftalks. The flowers ftand fingly up- 
on foot-ftalks, which fpring from the wings of the 
ftalks *, they are nearly of a funnel-fhapc, but fpread 
more at their brim, which is almoft flat like a falver •, 
their brim is divided into five broad obtufe fegments : 
the mod common colour of the flower is blue, but 
it is often found with a white flower, and fometimcs 
the flowers are variegated with both colours. Thefe 
flowers begin to appear in April, and there is often a 
fuccellion of them continued great part of fummer. 
The flowers are very rarely fucceeded by feeds. Tour- 
ncfort fays he was at a lofs for the fruit of this plant, 
to engrave the figure of it in his Elements of Botany, 
which he obtained by planting fome plants in ftnall 
pots to confine their roots, and prevent their ftalks 
from trailing upon the ground. This experiment I 
tried feveral years without fuccefs, but I afterward 
planted three or four plants in the full ground, and 
conftantly cut oil' their lateral ihoots, leaving only the 
upper ftalks, and thefe plants the fecond year pro- 
duced plenty of the pods. 

There are two varieties of this plant with variegated 
leaves ; one has white, and the other yellow ftripes ; 
thefe are by fome preferved in their gardens for the 
fake of variety. There is alfo one with double purple 
flowers, which I believe to be only an accidental va- 
riation, therefore have not enumerated it here. 
The fecond fort is alfo found growing naturally in fe- 
veral parts of England. The ftalks of this are larger 
than thole of the former, and do not trail fo clofe to 
the ground ; they rife two feet high, but their tops 
decline again to the ground, and often put out roots 
when they are fuflfered to lie on the ground. The 
leaves of this fort are oval, heart-fhaped, about three 
inches long, and two broad ; they ftand oppofite upon 
thick foot-ftalks •, their upper furface is of a lucid 
green, their under is of a lighter green colour; they 
are of a thick confiftence and entire. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the (talk in like manner as the 
former, and are of the fame fhape, but much larger. 
Their ufual colour is blue, but they are fometimes 
feen with white flowers. This fort flowers earlier in 
the fpring than the former, and there is a fuccefilon 
of them great part of fummer. 

As thefe plants delight to grow under the cover of 
trees and bufhes, fo they may be made ornamental 
in large gardens, if they are planted on the verges of 
wildernefles, where they will fpread and cover the 
ground : and as their leaves continue green all the year, 
they will have a good effect in winter, and their flow- 
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ers appearing great part of fummer, will add to (he 
variety. 

They are eafily propagated by their trailing ftalks, 
which put out roots very freely, efpecially thole of 
the firft fort 5 and if the ftalks of the large fort are 
laid in the ground, they will root very foon, and may 
be cut off and tranfplanted where they are to remain, 
and when they are once rooted, they will fpread 
and multiply very faft without farther care. The firft 
fort is ufed in medicine, and is efteemed a good vul- 
nerary plant. 

The third fort grows naturally in the ifland of Mada- 
gafcar, from whence the feeds were brought to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where the plants were firft 
raifed, and produced their flowers the following fum- 
mer ; from thefe plants good feeds were obtained, part 
of which was fent me by Mr. Richard, gardener to 
the King at Verfailles and Trianon. Thefe fucceeded 
in the Chelfea Garden, where many plants were raifed. 
It rifes with an upright branching ftalk to the height 
of three or four feet, which when young are fuccu- 
lent, jointed, and of a purple colour ; but as the plants 
advance, their lower parts become ligneous. The 
branches which come out from the fide, have their 
joints very clofe ; they have a fmooth purple bark, 
and are garnifhed with oblong, oval, entire leaves, 
two inches and a half long, and one and a half broad j 
they are fmooth and fucculent, fitting pretty clofe to 
the branches. The flowers come out from the wings 
. of the branches fingly, (landing upon very fliort foot- 
ftalks ; their tube is long and Sender ; their brim 
fp reads open flat, which is divided into five broad ob- 
tufe fegments, which are reflexed at their points. The 
. upper furface of the petal is of a bright crimfon or 
Peach colour, and their under fide is of a pale flefli 
colour. There is a fucceflion of thefe flowers upon 
the fame plant, from February to the end of October. 
Thofe flowers which appear early in the fummer, are 
fucceeded by taper feed-vcfTels, filled with roundifh 
black feeds, which ripen in autumn. 
This fort is propagated by feeds or cuttings; thofe 
plants which arife from feeds grow more upright, and 
do not branch fo much as the plants which are propa- 
gated by cuttings. • The feeds of this fhould be fown 
upon a moderate hot-bed in the fpring, and when the 
plants come up, and are fit to remove, they fhould be 
tranfplanted on a frefh hot- bed at about tour inches 
diltance, fhading them from the fun till they have 
taken new root •, then they muft be treated in the 
fame way as other young tender plants which are na- 
tives of warm countries ; but there muft be great 
care had to prevent their drawing up weak, nor fhould 
they have water in too great plenty. When the plants 
have obtained ftrength, they fhould be carefully taken 
up with balls of earth to their roots, and planted in 
pots filled with gopd earth, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed to facilitate their taking new root, ob- 
ferving to fcreen them from the fun, and when they 
are well rooted in the pots, they muft be gradually 
hardened to bear the open air ; but unlefs the fum- 
mer proves warm, thefe plants fhould not be placed 
in the open air, for they will not thrive if they are 
expofed to cold or wet ; therefore during the fum- 
mer they fhould be placed in an airy glafs-cafe, 
and in winter they muft be removed into the ftove, 
where the air is kept to a temperate heat, with- 
out which they will not live through the winter in 
England. 

If thefe plants are propagated by cuttings, they fhould 
be planted in pots during any or the fummer months. 
The pots fhould be plunged into a moderate hot- bed, 
and if they are clofely covered with bell or hand- 
glaffes, it will caufe them to put out roots fooner than 
they otherwife would do ; when thefe have put out 
roots, they muft be gradually hardened, and after- 
ward planted in pots, and treated in the fame way as 
the feedling plants. ■' 
This plant deferves a place in the ftove, as much as 
any of the exotic plants we have in England, becaufc 
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the flowers are very beautiful, and there is a conftant 
iuccciHon of them all the fummer. 

VINCITOXICUM: See Asclepias. 
V I N E. See Vitis. 

VIOLA. Tourn. Inft.R. H.419. tab. 236". Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 898. Violet. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a Jhort permanent empalemcnt of five 
leaves i which are _ differently ranged in the different f pe- 
des. The flower is of theringent kind* and is compofcdof 
five unequal petals ; the tipper is broad, obtufe, and in- 
dented at the point ', having a horned neft 'avium at the 
baft \ two fide petals are cppof.te, the two lower are 
larger ; rifmg and reflexed it has five fmall ft annua, 
which are annexed as appendages to the entrance of the 
necJarium, terminated by obttife fummits, which are fome- 
timcs ccnncRcd, a?:d a roundifh genu en fupporting aflen 
der flyle which flands out beyond the fummits, and is 
crowned by an oblique fligma. The germen afterward 
turns to an oval three- cornered capfule with one cell, 
opening with three valves, including many oval feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of 
Linnasus's nineteenth clafs, -which includes thofe plants 
whofe Mowers are Angle in the empalements, but have 
their fummits connected. 
The Species arc, 

x. Viola (Odorata) acaulis, foliis cordatis, ftolonibus 
reptantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 934. Violet having no 
ftalks, heart Jhaped leaves, and creeping fljoots. Viola 
martia purpurea, flore fimplici odoro. C. B. P. 199. 
Purple March Violet, with a Jingle fweet flower. 

2. Viola (Hirta) acaulis, foliis cordatis pilofo-hifpidis. 
Flor. Succ. 718. Violet without a Jlalk, having heart - 
jhaped leaves with flinging hairs. Viola martia hirfuta 
modora. Mor.Hift. 2. p. 475. Hairy, fcentlefs, March 
Violet. 

3. Viola (Paluftris) acaulis, foliis reniformibns. Hal- 
ler. Helvet. 501. Violet without a ft alk, having kidney - 
Jhaped leaves. Viola paluftris rotundifolio, glabra. 
Mor. Hift. 1. p. 475. March Violet with round fmooth 
leaves. 

Viola (Mirabilis) caule triqiictro, foliis rcniformi- 
cordatis, floribus caulinis apetalis. Lin. Sp. 1326. Vi- 
de t with a three-cornered ft alk, kidney heart -Jhaped leaves, 
and flowers whofe petals are f aft cited to the ftalks. Vi- 
ola montana latifolia, Mores e radice, femina in cacu- 
mine ferens. Hort. Elth. 40S. tab. 303. Mountain 
Violet with a broad leaf, whofe flowers and feeds join to 
the roots. 

5. Viola (Multiflda) acaulis, foliis pedatis feptempar- 
titis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 933. Violet without a Jlalk, and 
leaves growing like feet, divided into feven parts. Viola 
Virginiana tricolor, foliis multifidis, cauliculo aphyllo. 
Pluk. Aim. 388. 'Three-coloured Virginia Violet, with 
many-pointed leaves, and a naked Jlalk. 
Viola (Pinnata) acaulis, foliis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 734. Violet without a Jlalk, and leaves having ma- 
ny points. Viola Alpina, folio in plures partes diflecto. 
C. B. P. 199. Alpine Violet, with a leaf cut into many 
parts. 

7. Viola (Cenifia) acaulis, grandiflora, foliis ovalibus 
uniformibus integerrimis. Allion. Violet without a Jlalk, 
having a large flower y and oval entire leaves which arc 
uniform. 

Viola {Montana) caulibus crectis, foliis cordatis ob- 
longis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 935. Violet with cretl ftalks, 
and oblong heart-Jhaped leaves. Viola martia a r bore- 
fcens purpurea. C. B. P. 199. Tree-like purple March 
Violet. 

9. Viola {Tricolor) caule triquctro diffufo, foliis ob- 
iongis dentatis, ftipulis dentatis. Flor. Suec. 721. 
Violet with a three-cornered diffnfed flalk, oblong indented 
leaves, and indented ftipula. Viola tricolor hortenfis 
repens. C. B. P. 199. Creeping three-coloured Garden 
Violet, commonly called Heart* s-eafe or Panfies. 

10. Viola {Calcarata) caule diffufo decumbente, foliis 
oblongis incifis, ftolonibus reptatricibus. Violet with a 
diffnfed trailing ftalk, oblong cut leaves, and creeping 
Jhoots. Viola montana, lutea grandiflora. C. B. P. 
200. Tellow Mountain Violet with a large flower* 
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The firft fort, which is the common fweet Violet- 
grows naturally under hedges in the neighbourhood 
of London ; but in feveral of the diftant bounties, the 
Violet without fcent is the moll frequent. Of the 
common Violet there are the following varieties; the 
fingle blue and white, the double blue and white 
and the pale purple. Thefe are all of them common^ 
preferred in gardens for the odour of their flowers ; 
this has a thick fibrous root, fending forth Ions trail- 
ing moots, which put out fibres, and take root in the 
ground, whereby it jpreads and propagates The 
eaves grow upon pretty long foot-flalks ; thev are 
heart-ihaped, and fomewhat hairy. The flowers ftaud 
upon flender naked foot-flalks, which arife immedi- 
ately from the heads of the plants; thev arc of an ir- 
regular figure, in fome refembling the fnout of an 
animal, compofed of five unequal petals, one of which 
has a heel, or horned ne&arium at the bale. Thefe 
flowers generally appear in March, from whence thev 
had the appellation of March Violets. After the 
flowers are paft, the germen fwells to a roundifh cap- 
fule with three furrows, having one cell, in which 
are lodged four or five round feeds which ripen in 
July. r 

The flowers of this fort are one of the four cordial 
flowers ; they are efteemed cooling, moiftening, and 
laxative. 1 he leaves of the plants are fometime! ufed 
in clyftcrs ; but the flowers of the fccond fort have 
been frequently brought to the markets, and fold for 
this, which have no fcent, fo are unfit for the pur- 
pofes intended, but being larger they fill the mcafure 
fooner. 

The fecond fort is found growing naturally in many 
parts of England. The leaves of this fort are larger 
and arc covered with rough flinging hairs The 
flowers are larger and have no fcent, which arc the 
only differences. 

The third fort grows naturally In marines and on boss 
in feveral parts of England. The leaves of this are 
fmall, kidney-fhaped, and fmooth. The Mowers are 
fmall, and of a pale blue colour; they appear in 
June, and are fucceeded by fmall oblong capfules 
filled with roundifh feed. r 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Germany and Swe- 
den ; it is preferred in fome curious gardens for va- 
riety. The leaves of this are fpear-fhaped and entire 
ftanding upon foot-ftalks. The flowers are lamer 
than thofe of the common fort, but have no fcent 
The fifth fort is a native of North America The 
leaves of this are divided into feven parts or lobes 
which are united at the foot-ftalk. The flowers Hand 
upon naked foot-ftalks ; they are of the Panfy kind 
and have no fcent i they appear in June, but are not! 
lucceeded by feeds here. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this wis 
fent me by Dr. Allione from Turin ; it is a very low 
plant, feidom nfing two inches high. The leaves are 
Jmall, and cut into wing points ; the flowers are of 1 
pale blue colour, and appear in June 
The feventh fort was fent me by the fame gentleman, 
who found it growing on the Alps ; this is an hum! 
ble p ant, with oval, entire, uniform leaves, not more 
than half an inch long, and a quarter broad, ftanding 
upon fhort foot-flalks. The flowers are large of^ 
light blue colour, and appear in June. Thefe have 
no fcent. u 

The eighth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
mountains in Auftria. The root of this is perennial 

^ a t ] \* n u ! -? VeS dcCa 7 in autu "in; this has* 
erea ftalks which rife more than a foot high s thev 

are garniflied with oblong heart-fhaped leaves T],£ 

flowers ftand upon long foot-ftalks, which fpring from 

the wings of the ftalks; they arc fnaped like thofe of 

the Dog Violet, and are of a pale blue colour ; thefe 

appear the end of May, and are fucceeded by round- 

August W ' th fma " fc<?d * Which r] P* n ln 

The ninth fort is the HcartVeafe or Panfies, which 
grows naturally in fome of the northern counties of 
England, but is generally cultivated in gardens. Of 
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this there are many varieties, which differ greatly in 
the fi2e and colour of their flowers. Some of thefe 
varieties have very large beautiful flowers, which have 
an agreeable odour •, others have fmall flowers with- 
out fcent whether thefe are diftinct fpecies or acci- 
dental varieties, 1 have not been able to determine, 
for I have faved the feeds of moll of the varieties as 
carefully as poflible, and have fown them feparate, 
but have always had a mixture arife, which may have 
come from feeds lying in the ground ; for in gardens 
where thefe plants have been permitted to fcatter then- 
feeds, it is impofilble to know how long the feeds may 
lie in the ground •, and when they are turned up to 
the furface, they will grow, which renders it difficult 
to determine the fpeciric differences of thefe plants in 
ill ch places. 

This is an annual plant, whofe roots decay after they 
have flowered and perfected their feeds. The lower 
leaves are roundifli or oblong, and are indented on 
their edges the ftalks rife feven or eight inches high, 
fending out many diffufed branches ; they are four- 
cornered, and are garnilhcd with leaves which are 
longer and narrower than thofe below, thefe are 
notched on their edges, and fit clofc to the branches. 
The flowers (land upon long naked foot-ftalks, which 
fpring from the wings of the ftalk * they are in fliape 
like thofe of the common Violet. Some of the vari- 
eties have flowers much larger, and others are of the 
fizeof March Violets i fome of them have the two 
upper petals of a deep yellow colour with a purple 
fpot in each, the two middle of a paler yellow with a 
deep yellow fpot, and the lower petal of a velvet co- 
lour i in others the petals are white, with yellow and 
purple fpots ; in fome the yellow is the moft prevail- 
ing colour, and in others the purple. 
The tenth fort grows naturally upon mountains in the 
north of England, and in Wales this is a perennial 
root, fending out moots from the fide, which fpread 
and propagate, in which it differs from all the Pan- 
fies. The lower leaves arc oblong and jagged ; the 
ftalks feldom rife more than four or five inches high ; 
they decline at the bottom, and are garniflied with 
narrower leaves than thofe below, which are deeper 
cut on their fides. The flowers (land upon naked 
foot-ftalks two inches long * they arc much larger than 
thofe of the common fort, and are of a deep yellow 
colour, with a few purple ftreaks in the center. This 
plant continues flowering great part of fummer, but 
the flowers have no fecnt. 

The common Violets arc cafily propagated by part- 
ing of their roots ; this may be done at two feafons : 
the firfl: or moll common feafon for removing and 
parting of thefe roots is at Michaelmas, that the 
young plants may be well rooted before winter-, this 
is generally practifed where the plants are put on the 
borders of wood walks in large plantations, but in the 
the gardens where they are cultivated for their flowers, 
the gardeners transplant and part their plants foon 
after their flowering feafon is over; fo they gather all 
the flowers firft, and the plants, which are then re- 
moved, will have all the remaining fummer to grow 
and getftrength, fo will produce a greater quantity 
of flowers the following fpring, than thofe which are 
removed in autumn ; but this is not to be practifed, 
where they cannot be fupplied with water till they have 
taken new root, unlefs in moift feafons. 
When thefe are planted, they ihould be placed at a 
good diftance from each other to allow them room to 
fpread, for if they are expected to produce many 
flowers, they fliould not be tranfplanted oftener than 
once in three or four years, fo that in that time the 
offsets will fpread over the ground, if the roots are 
three feet afunder. 

Violets may alfo be propagated by feeds, which 
Ihould be fown foon after they are ripe, which is about 
the end of Auguft. The plants will come up the fol- 
lowing fpring, and when they are fit to remove, they 
mould be tranfplanted in ftiady borders to grow till 
autumn, and then they may be planted where they 
are to remain, but the double- flowering Violets do 
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not produce feeds. Although the white, blue, and 
purple Violets are generally iuppofed to be varieties 
which have accidentally fprung from feeds, yet I have 
feveral years fowed the feeds of all the three forts, and 
have not found either of them vary. 
The other forts of Spring Violets are fometimes pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the fake of variety ; 
thefe may be propagated in the fame way as the 
common fort, but require a moift foil and a lhady 
fituation. 

The upright fort does not fend out flioots like the 
common Violet, fo increafes but (lowly by offsets; 
this may be propagated by feeds in plenty, and is as 
hardy as the common fort. 

The feveral varieties of Panfies will fcatter their feeds 
in a Ihort time after the flowers are paft, and from 
thefe felf-fown feeds the plants which come up ia 
autumn, will flower very early in the fpring, and thefe 
will be fucceeded by the fpring plants; fo that where 
they are indulged in a garden, and their feeds are per- 
mitted to fcatter, there will be a conftant fucceffion 
of their flowers the greateft part of the year ; for they 
will flower all the winter in mild feafons, and molt 
part of the fummer in fliady fituations, which renders 
them worthy of a place in every good garden * but 
then they muft not be allowed to fpread too far, left 
they become troublefome weeds, for their feeds, when 
ripe, are caft out of their covers with great elafticity 
to a confiderable diftance, and the plants will foon 
fpread over a large fpace of ground, if they are per- 
mitted to ftand. 

The common Panfy ftands in the College Difpenfato- 
ry as a medicinal plant, but is rarely ufed in England. 
The great yellow Violet propagates by offsets in pret- 
ty great plenty, if it has a moift foil and a mady fi- 
tuation ; this may be tranfplanted in autumn, and 
-the offsets may then be taken off, but the roots 
Ihould not be divided into fmall heads nor fhould 
they be too often tranfplanted, becaufe they will not 
produce many flowers, unlefs the plants are ftrong, 
and have good root in the ground. This fort will 
not live in a dry foil, nor in a fituation much expoftd 

to the fun. 

V I O R N A. See Clematis. 

V I R G A A U R E A. See Solidaco. 

VI SCUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 609. tab. 380. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 979. [fo called, becaufe its fruit is full 
of a glutinous fubftance.] Mifleto, in French, Gnu 

The Characters are, 
It has male and female flowers upon feparate plants. The 
male flowers have an empalement compofed of four oblong 
leaves ; they have no petals* but have four fummits* which 
are oblong and acute-pointed, each faftcned to one of the 
leaves of the empalement. The female flowers have an 
empalement of four fmall oval leaves fitting upon the gcr- 
men •* thefe have no petals or ftamina, but have an oblong 
three-cornered germen fttuated under the flower* having 
no ftyle* hut is crowned by an obtufe fligma. The germen 
afterward turns to a globular fmootb berry with one cell* 
including a flefhy heart-Jhaped feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection of 
Linnjeus's twenty-fecond clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have four male organs, and grow 
on feparate plants from the fruit. 

We have but one Species of this genus in Europe, 

viz. 

Viscum (Alburn) foliis lanceolatis obtufis, caule dicho- 
tomo, fpicis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1023.' Mtftfto 
with blunt fpear-Jhaped leaves* forked ftalks* and fptkes 
of flowers riftng from the wings of the ftalk. Vifcum 
baccis albis. C. B. P. 423. Mifleto with white berries. 
This plant, inftead of rooting and growing in the 
earth like other plants, fixes itfelf, and takes root on 
the branches of trees; it fpreads out with many 
branches, and forms a large bufli. The branches are 
ligneous ; they have a yellow green bark ; the largelt 
is about the thicknefs of a man's finger, the other 
are gradually fmaller ; they are full of joints which 
eafily part afunder, at each of which grow two thick 
flcfliy leaves, which are broad and rounded at their 
' points, 
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points, and narrow at their baft:. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ftalk in fhorc fpikes they 
have four yellow leaves, which are by fome called pe- 
rals, and others make them the empalement. The 
female flowers are fucceedcd by round white berries, 
which are almoft pellucid, about the iize of large white 
Currants, full of a tough vifcid juice, in the middle 
of which lies one heart- fli aped flat feed. 
It grows upon the white Thorn, the Apple, the Crab, 
the Hazel, the Afti, and Maple, but is rarely found 
upon the Oak, though the Mifleto of the laft has 
been always accounted the beft of all ; which opini- 
on, as Mr. Ray well obferves, may be owing to the 
fuperflitious honour which the ancient Druids of this 
ifland gave to this Mifleto, to whom nothing was 
more facred. 

This plant is always produced from feed, and is not 
to be cultivated in the earth, as moft other plants, 
but will always grow upon trees ; from whence the 
ancients accounted it a fupcr-plant, moft of whom 
thought it was an excrefcence on the tree, without 
the feed being previoufly lodged there, which opinion 
is now generally confuted from a repeated number of 
experiments. 

The manner of its being propagated is this, viz. The 
Mifleto Thrufh, which feeds upon the berries of this 
plant in winter, when it is ripe, doth often carry the 
feeds from tree to tree ; for the vifcous part of the 
berry, which immediately furrounds the feed, doth 
fometimes faften it to the outward part of the bird's 
beak, which, to get difengaged of, he ftrikes his 
beak againft the branches of a neighbouring tree, and 
thereby leaves the feed flicking by this vilcous mat- 
ter to the bark, which, if it lights upon a fmooth 
part of the tree, will faften itfelf thereto, and the fol- 
lowing winter will put out and grow; and in the fame 
manner it may be propagated by art, for if the ber- 
ries, when full ripe, are rubbed upon the fmooth 
part of the bark of a tree, they will adhere clofely 
thereto, and, if not deftroyed, will produce plants 
the following winter. 

The trees which this plant doth moft readily take 
upon, are the Apple, thcAfh, the white Thorn, and 
other fmooth-rind trees before-mentioned; but I have 
feveral times tried it upon the Oak without fuccefs, 
for the bark of that tree is of too clofe a texture to 
admit the feeds flicking thereto, which is alio the 
reafon it is lb rarely found upon that tree ; and not- 
withftanding the great encomiums which have been 
given to the Mifleto of the Oak for its medicinal vir- 
tues, yet I cannot help thinking that it is equally 
good from whatever tree it be taken, nor is it pofli- 
ble to find this plant growing in any quantity upon 
the Oak ; fo that thole perfons who pretend to fur- 
nifh the town with it for phyflcal ufe, do but impofe 
upon the world, for it is fo rarely met with, that 
whenever a branch of an Oak-tree hath any of thefe 
plants growing upon it, it is cut off, and preferved 
by the curious in their collections of natural curio- 
fities, and of thefe there are but few to be feen in 
England. 

As to what fbme perfons have afTerted of the manner 
how it is propagated, from tree to tree, by the Mif- 
leto thrufhes, which eat the berries, and void the 
feed in their dung upon the branches of trees, where- 
by the feeds are Suck thereon, and take root into the 
bark, and produce frefh plants, I can by no means 
agree to, fince, if it were only this way propagated, 
it would always be found on the upper part or the 
fides of fuch branches, upon which the dung can only 
be fuppofed to lodge ; whereas it is generally found 
upon the under fide of the branches, where it is al- 
moft impoflible for thefe birds to call their dung ; be- 
fides, I believe the ftomachs of thefe birds are too 
powerful digefters to fuffer any feeds to pafs fo entire 
through the inteftines as to afterwards grow; but I 
fhall leave this to fuch as have leifure to make obler- 
vations in thofe places where this plant abounds, and 
fhall add only a fhort account of the method ufed to 
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make birdlime, which may not be improper to infer?: 
in this place for the fatisfaction of the curious. 
The Italians make their birdlime of the berries of 
Mifleto heated and mixed with oil, as is that made of 
Holly bark, arid to make it bear the water, they add 
turpentine. 

Of the berries of this plant birdlime was formerly 
made in England. This was done by boiling the ber- 
ries in water till they burft, when they were well beat- 
en in a mortar, and afterward walhed till all the bran- 
ny hufks were cleared away. 

That which is now commonly ufed with us is made 
of the bark of Holly, which is ftripped off about 
Midfummer ; this they boil for ten or twelve hours, 
and when the green coat is feparated from the other, 
they cover it up with Fern for a fortnight, and put it 
in a moift place, where it lies a fortnight, by which 
time the bark will be turned to a jelly, and no fibres 
of the wood be left ; then they beat it in a ftone mor- 
tar till it becomes a tough pafte ; this they wafh in a 
running ft ream till nq motes appear, and put it up to 
ferment for four or five days, and fcum it as often as 
any thing arifes, and then lay it up for ufe. When 
they ufe it, they incorporate with it a third part of that 
oil over the fire. 

The birdlime that is brought from Damafcus is fup- 
poied to be made of Sebeftens, their kernels being 
frequently found in it, but this will not endure either 
froftor wet. 

The birdlime brought from Spain is of an ill fmell. 
The bark of our Wayfaring Shrub, as it is laid, will 
make birdlime as good as the beft. 
V I S N A G A. See Daucus. 

VI TEX. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 603. tab. 373. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 708. [fo called of vieo, Lat. to bend, becauie 
its branches are very flexible ; it is alio called Agnus 
Callus, becaufe it is believed to allay luft, for which 
the monks were wont to ufe it in their cloifters ; but 
by the tafte and fmell it mould rather be aprovocative.] 
Agnus Caftus, or the Chafte-tree. 

The Characters arc, 
The empalement of the flower is fljort, cylindrical, and 
indented in five parts. The flower has one ringent pctal y 
with aflender cylindrical tube ; the brim is plain, and di- 
vided into two lips ; the two lips are trifid ; the middle 
fegment is the broadeft in both. It has four hair -like fta- 
mina which are a little longer than the tube, two being 
fljortcr than the other, terminated by moveable fummits 9 
and a roundi/h germcn, fupporting a flender ftyle, crown* 
edby two awl-Jhapcd fpr coding jiigmas. *The germcn af- 
terward turns to a globular berry with four cells, each 
containing one oval feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond feftion 
of Linnaeus's fourteenth clals, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have two long and two fhorter 
ftamina, and the feeds are included in capfules. 
The Species are, 

1. Vitex (jfgnus Caflus) foliis digitatis, fpicis verticil- 
latis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 938. Chajle-tree with fingered 
leaves , and whorled fpikes of flowers. Vitex foliis an- 
guftioribus cannabis modo difpofitis. C. B. P. 475. 
Chafte- tree with narrow leaves difpofed like thofe of Hemp y 
or common Chafte-tree. 

Vitex (Latifolia) foliis digitatis ferratis, fpicis pani- 
culatis. Chafte-tree with fingered fawed leaves, and fpikes 
in panicles. Vitex folio latiore ferrato. Lob. Icon. 1 39. 
Chafte-tree with a broader flawed leaf. 
Vitex (Integerrimis) foliis tcrnatis quinatifve inte- 
gerrimis, paniculis dichoromis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 890. 
Chafte-tree with trifoliate and quinate leaves, and panicles 
of flowers rijing from the divifion of the branches. Vi- 
tex trifolia minor Indica. Pluk. Aim. 390. Smaller In- 
dian trifoliate Chafte-tree. 

Vitex (Negunda) foliis quinatis ternatilque ferratis, 
fpicis alaribus term inalibuf erne. Chafte-tree with quinate 
and trifoliate flawed leaves, and fpikes of flowers from the 
wings terminating the branches. 

Vitex (Chinen/is) foliis ternatis quinatifque pinnato- 
incifis, fpicis vcrticillatis terminalibus. Chafte-tree with 
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irmcte an. ! quinate leaves which are cut like ivhtgs, end 
ivborki! /pikes of flowers terminating the branches. 
The til-It fort grows naturally in Sicily, and near Na- 
ples, by the fides of rivers and in moift places ; it has 
a fhrubby ftalk eight or ten feet high, fending out 
branches oppofue the whole length, which are angu- 
lar, pliable, and have a gray i fh bark •, thefe are gar- 
nifhed with leaves for the mod part placed oppofite, 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are compofed of 
five, fix, or feven lobes which unite at the foot-ftalk, 
and fpread out like the fingers of a hand the lower 
are fmall, and the middle are largeft; they are fmooth 
and entire ; the large IV are about three inches long, 
and half an inch broad in the middle, ending in blunt 
points, of a dark green on their upper fide, but hoary 
on their under. The flowers are produced in fpikes 
at the extremity of the branches; the fpikes are from 
feven to fifteen inches long ; thefe are difpofed in 
whorls round the ftalks, with intervals between each 
whorl i they are of the lip kind ; the two lips are 
each cut into three fegments, the middle being larger 
rhun the two fide fegments i they are in fome plants 
white, and in others blue ; thefe are generally late 
before they appear, lb that in bad feafons they do 
not open fair in Kngland, and in warm years the 
plants produce no feeds here. The flowers have an 
agreeable odour when they open fair, and make a 
oood appearance in autumn, when the flowers of 
molt other fluubs are gone, for in warm mild fea- 
fons I have feen thefe flirubs in full flower the mid- 
dle of October. 

The iecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, and in Italy ; this is a lower fhrub than the 
iirft ; it feldom riles more than four or five feet high, 
coming up with fcvcral ftalks from the root, which 
do not branch lb much as the former ; their bark is 
alio whiter. The leaves are fingered, and compofed 
of five or feven lobes which unite at the foot-ftalk 
thefe are not fo difproportionate in their length, the 
longed being feldom more than three inches, and the 
fliortc ft an inch and a half; they are near an inch 
broad, and are fa wed on their edges, and are not fo 
ililT as thofe of the former. The flowers come out in 
panicled fpikes toward the end of the branches the 
fpikes are ihorter, and the flowers fmaller than thofe 
of the firft fort, and appear fooner ; they are all of 
them blue which I have feen. 

The third fore grows naturally in both Indies ; this 
has a fhrubby ftalk which riles nine or ten feet high, 
fending out many fide branches which have a brown 
bark, and arc garnifhed with leaves which havefomc- 
timcs three, and at others five, oval acute-pointed 
lobes which are entire, and a little downy on their 
under fide. The flowers arc difpofed in panicles, 
which arife at the divifion of the branches ; thefe are 
fmall and whiic, but are not fucceeded by any feeds 

in England. . 
The fourth fort grows naturally m the northern parts 
of China, where it riles with woody ftalks eight or 
ten feet high, having a gray bark. The branches 
come out oppofue, and are garnilhed with leaves 
placed oppofue upon long foot-ftalks thefe arc com- 
pofed of three or five fpcar-fhaped lobes which are 
deeply fawed on their edges, and end in very acute 
points the largeft of thefe lobes are three inches and 
a half long, and an inch and a quarter broad, of a 
dark green on their upper fide, but gray on their un- 
der. The flowers are difpofed in whorled fpikes, 
which come out oppofite from the wings of the ftalk, 
and the branches are terminated by branching fpikes 
of flowers •, thefe are blue, and about the fize of thofe 
of the firft. This flowers in July and Auguft, but 
does not produce feeds in Kngland. 
The fifth fort is a native in China ; this is a lower 
fhrub than either of the former. The ftalk feldom 
riles more than three feet high, fending out fprcading 
branches on every fide, which are flender and angu- 
lar thefe are garniflied with leaves placed oppo- 
fite,' which (land upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they 
are fome of them compofed of three, and others of 
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five lobes, which are deeply and regularly cut on 
their fides in form of winged leaves, and end in acute 
points. The largeft of thefe lobes is about an inch 
and a half long, and three quarters of an inch broad 
in the middle ; they are of a dull green colour on their 
upper fide, and gray on their under. The branches 
are terminated by fpikes of flowers about three or 
four inches long, which are difpofed in whorls round 
the ftalks ; thele are in fome plants white, in others 
blue, and fome have bright red flowers ; they are in 
beauty from the middle of July to the beginning of 
September, but the plants do not produce feeds in 
Europe. 

The firft fort is pretty common in many Englifli gar- 
dens, where it has been long an inhabitant, but was 
not much propagated till of late years. The fecond 
fort is lefs common, and only in fome curious gardens 
at prefect. Thefe plants are very hardy, and may be 
propagated by planting their cuttings early in the 
fpring, before they flioot ; they require a frefli light 
foil, and muft be frequently ref refhed with water un- 
til they have taken root ; after which they muft be 
carefully cleared from weeds during the fummer fca- 
fon, and if the following winter prove fevere, you 
muft lay a little mulch upon the furface of the ground 
between the plants, to prevent the froft from penetrat- 
ing to their roots, which would injure them while 
they are young; and as thefe cuttings arc apt to flioot 
late in the year, their tops will be very tender, and 
the early frofts in autumn often kill them down a con- 
fiderable length, if they are not protected, therefore 
they lhould then be covered with mats, which will be 
of great fervice to them. Toward the middle of 
March, if the feafon is favourable, you fliould tranf- 
plant them either into the places where they are de- 
signed to remain, or into a nurfery to grow two or three 
years to get ftrength, where they muft be pruned up, 
in order to form them into regular ftalks, otherwife 
they are very fubject to flioot out their branches in a 
ftraggling manner. 

They may alfo be propagated by laying down their 
branches in the fpring of the year, in doing of which 
you muft be very careful not to break them, for their 
fhoots are apt to fplit if they are violently forced i 
thefe will take root in one year, provided they are 
watered in very dry .weather, and may then be tranf- 
plantcd out, and managed as was directed for thofe 
plants raifed from cuttings. 

The third fort is too tender to live in the open air in 
England, fo muft be planted in pots, and conftantly 
kept in the ftove ; it is propagated both by cuttings 
and layers, but the cuttings of this muft be planted 
in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, co- 
vering them clofe with a bell or hand-glafs to ex- 
clude the air ; they fhould be refrefhed with water 
now and then, but it muft not be given them too free- 
ly. The beft time to plant tiie cuttings is about the 
middle or latter end of April, for if they fucceed, 
they will put out roots in fix or feven weeks, and will 
then begin to Ihoot, fo they fliould have the free air 
gradually admitted to them to prevent their ihooting 
weak ; then they may be carefully taken up, and 
each planted into a feparate fmall pot rilled with light 
earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, fhading 
them from the fun till they have taken new root ; af- 
ter which they lhould have plenty of free air at all 
times when the weather is good, treating them in the 
fame manner as other tender plants. In winter they 
muft be kept in a moderate temperature of heat, but 
in the fummer they (hould have the free air in mild 
weather, but not removed into the open air. 
As this plant retains its leaves all the year, it makes 
a variety in the ftove, but the flowers have no great 
beauty. 

The fourth fort is, I believe, loft in the Englifli gar- 
dens, for it had lived in the open air fome years, 
which had encouraged people to plant them in the full 
ground, where they were all deftroyed by the fevere 
froft in 1 740, fince when I have not feen one of the 
growing plants. 

This 
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This fort cafts its leaves in autumn like the two flrft, 
and it is late in the fpring before the new leaves come 
out it was propagated by cuttings planted in the 
fpring, a little before the buds opened j thcfe Were 
placed on a moderate hot- bed, and covered down 
with glafles, with which management they put out 
roots freely, and afterward they were gradually hard- 
ened to live in the open air. 

The fifth fort has been lately introduced into the 
Englifli gardens from Paris, where the plants were 
railed from feeds, which were fent from China by the 
miflionaries. I was favoured with fome young plants 
by Monfieur Richard, gardener to the King at Ver- 
failles. The two forts with white and blue flowers 
have fucceeded in the Chelfea Garden, but that with 
red flowers was injured in the way and mifcarried. 
This is propagated by cuttings, which muft be plant- 
ed in the fpring in pots, plunging them into a mo- 
derate hot- bed, and treating them in the fame way as 
the fourth fort. When the cuttings are well rooted, 
they mould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
in a feparate fmall pot filled with light earth, and 
placed in the lhade until they have taken new root ; 
then they may be removed to a flickered fituation, 
placing them with other green-houfe plants, where 
they may remain all the fummer j but in autumn they 
muft be put into Ihelter, for they will not live in the 
open air in this country ; but as they caft their leaves 
early in autumn, fo they muft not have much wet in 
•winter. The plants are late in putting out new leaves 
• in the fpring, and before thefe appear they have fo 
much the appearance of dead plants, that they have 
been turned out of the pots by fome, fuppofing they 
were fo. 

VITIS. "Tourn. Inft. R. H. 613. tab. 384. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 250. [So called from vieo, Lai. to bend or 
bind, becaufe its clafpers take hold of the neighbour- 
ing plants.] The Vine. 
The Characters are, 

<Tbe flower has a fmall empalement indented in five parts ; 
it has five fmall petals which drop off, and five awl- 
fhaped ftatnina which fpread and fall away, terminated 
by Jingle fummits; with an oval germen having no flyle> 
crowned by a h taded obtufe ftigma. T be germen afterward 
turn to an oval or roundijh berry with one cell, including 
five hard feeds or ft ones \ 

This genus of plants is ranged in. the firft feclion of 
Linnams's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina and one ftigma. 
1 lhall not trouble the reader with an enumeration of 
all the forts of Grapes which are at prefent known in 
England, which would fwell this work much beyond 
its intended bulk, and be of little ufe, fince many of 
them are not worth the trouble of cultivating ; fo I 
lhall only lelecl: thofe which ripen pretty well in this 
country, or that merit a little afliftance to bring them 
to perfection by artificial heat. 

The July Grape is called by the French, Morillon 
nbir hatif. This is a fmall, round, black berry, 
;rowing loofe on the bunches. The juice is fugary, 
lut has little flavour, and has no merit but that of ri- 
pening early. It ripens the beginning of Auguft. 
The Black Sweet Water, is a fmall round ifh berry, 
growing clofe in the bunches, which are flhort. The 
ikin is thin, the juice very fweet, and the birds and 
flies are very apt to devour them if they are not guard- 
ed. It ripens foon after the other. 
The White fweet Water is a large round berry when 
in perfection, but thefe ar« very different in fize on 
the fame bunch; fome of them will be of a large fize, 
and others extremely fmall, for which reafon it is not 
much efteemed. The juice is fugary, but not vi- 
nous. This ripens about the fame time with the 
former. 

The Chaflelas Blanc, or Royal Mufcadine, as it is 
called by fome, is an excellent Grape ; the bunches 
are generally large, and at the upper part divide with 
two fmaller fide bunches or fhoulders. The berries 
are round, and when perfectly ripe, turn to an amber 
colour. The juice is rich and vinous ; it ripens in 
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September, but if carefully preferved tfcey will hang 
very late and become excellent. 
The Chaflelas Mufque, or Le Cour Grape, as it is 
here called, but by fome called the Frankindal, is an 
excellent Grape, and generally ripens well in England 
if it has a good afpecled wall. The berries are very 
like thofe of the former in fhape,*fize, and colour, but 
are fleftiy and have a little muiky flavour. It ripens 
at the fame time with the former. 
The Black Clufter, or Munier Grape, as it is called 
by the French, from the hoary down of the leaves in 
fummer ; it is a good fruit, and ripens well here. The 
bunches are ftiorr, the berries are oval, and are very 
clofe to each other, fo that many of thofe -which grow 
on the infide continue green, when the outer are per- 
fectly ripe. It ripens in September, and is by fome 
called the Burgundy Grape. 

The Auverna, or true Burgundy Grape, fometimes 

called Black Morillon, is an indifferent fruit for the 

table, but is efteemed one of the beft forts for making 

wine. The berries of this are oval, and hang loofcr 

on the bunches than thofe of the Clufter Grape, fo 

ripen equally, which gives it the preference. 

The Corinth, or ns it is vulgarly called the Currant 

Grape, is a fmall round ilh berry generally without 

ftone, of a deep black colour, and much cluftcred on 

the bunches, which are Ihort; it has a fugary juice, 

and ripens in September, but will not laft long. 

The Red Chaflelas is very like the White in fize and 

ftiape, but is of a dark red colour ; it is a very good 

Grape, but ripens later than the White, and is pretty 
rare in England. 

The White Mufcadine is fomewhat like the Chaflelas, 
but the berries are fmaller, and hang looter on the 
bunches, which are longer, but not lb thick as thofe 
of the Chaflelas. The juice is fweet, but not lo rich 
as the Chaflelas. 

The Black Frontinac, or Mufcat noir, is a round ber- 
ry of good fize ; they grow loofe on the bunches, yet 
do not ripen equally. The bunches are fliort, the 
berries when fully ripe are very black, and are cover- 
ed with a meal or flue like the black Plum. The 
juice of this is very rich and vinous, it ripens the end 
of September, or the beginning of October. 
The Red Frontinac, or Mufcat rouge, is an excellent 
Grape when fully ripe, but unlefs the fealbn proves 
very warm, they rarely ripen without artificial heat in 
England. The bunches of this fort are longer than 
thofe of the former ; the berries are large and round j 
when they are fully ripe, they are of a brick colour, 
but before they are gray with a few dark ftripes, and 
this is frequently taken for a different kind, and is 
commonly called Grifley Frontinac, but 1 am con- 
vinced it is the fame Grape. The juice of this has the 
moft vinous flavour of all the forts, and is greatly 
efteemed in France. 

The While Frontinac has larger bunches than either 
of the former ; the berries are round, and are fo clofc- 
ly cluftered on the bunches, as that unlefs they are 
carefully thinned early in the feafon, when the ber- 
ries are very fmall, the fun and air will be excluded 
from many of the berries, fo that they will not ripen 
and the moifture will be detained in the autumn, 
which will caufe them to rot. The juice of this is* 
excellent, and if the fruit is perfectly ripe, js inferior 
to none. This the French call Mufcat blanc. 
The Alexandrian Frontinac, or Mufcat d'Alexandric, 
is by fome called Mufcat of Jerufalem. The -berries 
of this are oval, and hang loofe on the bunches j thcfe 
are long and are not lhouldered. There are two forts, 
one with white, and the other has red berries ; their 
juice is very rich and vinous, but they feldom ripen 
in England without artificial heat. 
The red and black Hamburgh, by fome called the 
Warner Grape, from the perfon who brought them 
to England. Thefe have middle-fized berries inclin- 
ing to an oval ftiape. The bunches are large, and 
their juice when ripe is fugary, with si vinous flavour. 
This ripens in October. 
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The St. Peter's Grape has a large oval berry, of^a i 
deep black colour when ripe. The bunches are very 
large, and make a fine appearance at the table, but 
the juice is not rich, and it ripens late in the year. 
The leaves of this fort are much more divided than 
thofe of the other forts, approaching to thofe of the | 
Parfley-leaved Grape, fo it may be diftinguifhed be- 
fore the fruit is ripe. 1 
The Claret Grape, Bourdelais, or Verjuice Grape, 
the Raifin Grape, the ftriped Grape, and many other 
forts which never come to perfection here, are not 
worthy of any place in gardens, unlefs for the fake 
of variety ; for when they have the afliftance of heat 
to bring them to maturity, their juice is harfh, and 
without flavour, fo they (hould not occupy the room 
of better fruit. 

AH the forts of Grapes are propagated either from 
layers or cuttings, the former of which is greatly prac- 
ticed in England, but the latter is what I would recom- 
mend, as being much preferable to the other; for the 
roots of Vines do not grow ftrorfg and woody, as in 
moft forts of trees, but are long, (lender, and pliable 
therefore when they are taken out of the ground, they 
feldom ftrike out any fibres from their weak roots, 
which generally (hrivel and dry ; fo that they rather 
retard than help the plants in their growth, by pre- 
venting the new fibres from pufhing out j for which 
reafon I had rather plant a good cutting than a rooted 
plant* provided it be well chofen, and there is little 
danger of its not growing. ! 
But as there are few perfonswho make choice of pro- 
per cuttings, or at leaft that form their cuttings right- 
ly in England, fo it will be proper to give directions 
for this in the firft place, before I proceed. You 
ihould always make choice of fuch moots as are ftrong, i 
and well ripened of the laft year's growth : thefe 
Ihould be cut from the old Vine, juft below the place 
, where they were produced, taking a knot, or piece of 
the two years wood to each, which mould be pruned 
fmooth ; then you (hould cut off the upper part of 
the (hoots, fo as to leave the cutting about frxteen 
inches long. When the piece or knot of old wood is 
cut at both ends near the young (hoot, the cutting 
will refemble a little mallet, from whence Columella 
gives the title of Malleolus to the Vine cuttings. In 
making the cuttings after this manner, there can be 
but one taken from each (hoot ; whereas moft perfons 
cut them into lengths of about a foot, and plant 
them all, which is very wrong * for the upper part of 
the (hoots are never fo well ripened as the lower, which 
was produced early in the fpring, and has had the 
whole fummer to harden, fo that if they take root, 
they never make fo good plants \ for the wood of thofe 
cuttings being fpongy and foft, admits the moifture 
too freely, whereby the plants will be luxuriant in 
growth, but never fo fruitful as fuch whofc wood is 
clofer and more compact. 

When the cuttings are thus prepared, if they are not 
then planted they (hould be placed with their lower 
part in the ground in a dry foil, laying fome Utter up- 
on their upper parts to prevent them from drying : 
in this fituation they may remain till the beginning of 
April (which is the beft time for planting them) when 
you mould take them out, and walb them from the 
filth they have contracted and if you find them ve- 
ry dry, you (hould let them ft and with their lower 
parts 'in water fix or eight hours, which will diftend 
their veflcls, and difpole them for taking root. Then 
the ground being before prepared where the plants 
are defigned to remain (whether againft walls, or for 
ftandards, for they (hould not be removed again,) 
the cuttings (hould be planted but in preparing the 
ground, you mould confide r the nature of the foil, 
which, if ftrong, and inclinable to wet, is by no 
means proper for Grapes * therefore where it fo hap- 
pens, you (hould open a trench where the cuttings 
are to be planted, which ihould be filled with lime 
rubbtfh, the better to drain off the moifture - 9 then 
raife the border with frefli light earth about two feet 
thick, fo that it may be at leaft a foot above the le- 
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vel of the ground j then you (hould open the holes at 
about fix feet diftance from each other, putting one 
good ftrong cutting into each hole, which ihould be 
laid a little (loping, that their tops may incline to the 
wall, but it muft be put in fo deep, as that the up. 
permoft eye may be level with the furface of the 
ground j for when any part of the cutting is left above 
ground, as is the common method ufed by the Eng- 
hlh gardeners, moft of the buds attempt to (hoot 3 ; 
fo that the ftrength of the cuttings arc divided to nou- 
ri(h fo many (hoots, which muft confequendy be 
weaker than if only one of them grew ; whereas on 
the contrary, by burying the whole cutting in the 
ground, the fap is all employed on one (ingle lhoot, 
which confequendy will be much ftronger ; befides, 
the fun and air are apt to dry that part of the cutting 
which remains above ground, and fo often prevents 
their buds from (hooting. 

Then having placed the cutting into the ground, you 
ihould fill up the hole gently, prefiing down the earth 
with your foot clofe about it, and raiie a little hill juft 
upon the top of the cutting, to cover the upper eye 
quite over, which will prevent it from drying ; this 
being done, there is nothing more neceffary* but to 
keep the ground clear from weeds until the cuttings 
begin to (hoot ; at which time you (hould look over 
them carefully to rub off any fmall (hoots, if fuch 
are produced, fattening only the firft main (hoot to 
the wall, which (hould be conftantly trained up, as it 
is extended in length, to prevent its breaking or hang- 
ing down; you muft continue to look over thefe once 
in about three weeks during the fummer fcafon, con- 
ftantly rubbing off all lateral (hoots which are produ- 
ced, leaving only the firft: main (hoot ; and be fure to 
keep the ground conftantly clear from weeds, which. 
If fuffered to grow, will exhauft the goodnefs of the 
foil, and ftarve the cuttings. 

The Michaelmas following, if your cuttings have 
produced ftrong (hoots, you mould prune them down 
to two eyes, which, though by fome people may be 
thought too (hort, yet I am fatisfied, from feveral 
experiments, to be the beft method. The reafon 
for advifing the pruning Vines at this feafon, rather 
than deferring it till fpring is, becaufe the tender 
parts of thofe young (hoots, if left on, are fubject to 
decay in winter, for they are apt to grow late in the 
year, fo the tops of their (hoots are tender, and the 
early frofts will pinch them, and then they frequent- 
quently are killed down a confiderable length, which 
weakens their roots ; hut if diey are cut off early 
in autumn, the wounds will heal over before the 
bad weather, and thereby the roots will be greatly 
ftrengthened. \ 

In the fpring, after the cold weather is paft, you 
muft gently dig up the borders to loofen the earth ; 
but you muft be very careful in doing this, not to 
injure the roots of your Vines ; you mould alfo raife 
the earth up to the ftems of the plants, fo as to cover 
the old wood, but not fo deep as to cover either of 
the eyes of the laft year's wood. After this they will 
require no farther care until they begin to fhoot, when 
you (hould look over them carefully, to rub off all 
weak dangling (hoots, leaving no more than one or 
two (hoots, which are produced from the eyes of the 
laft year's wood, which Ihould be faftened to the 
wall ; and fo from this, until the Vines have done 
(hooting, you (hould look them over once in three 
weeks or a month, to rub off all lateral (hoots as they 
are produced, and to fait en the main (hoots to the 
wall as they are extended in length, which muft not 
be ihortened before the middle or latter end of July, 
when it will be proper to nip off their tops, which 
will ftrengthen the lower eyes ; and during the fum- 
mer feafon, you muft conftantly keep the ground 
clear from weeds ; nor (hould you permit any fort of 
plants to grow near the Vines, which would not only. 
rob them of nourUhment, but (hade the lower part of 
the (hoots, and thereby prevent their ripening, which 
will not only caufe their wood to be fpongy and luxu- 
riant, but render it lefs fruitful. 

As 
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As foon as the leaves begin to drop in autumn, you 
fhould prune thefe young Vines again, leaving three 
buds to each of the (hoots, provided they are ftrong, 
otlierwife it is better to fhorten them down to two 
eyes if they are good ; for it is a very wrong practice 
to leave much wood upon young Vines, or to leave 
their fhoots too long, which greatly weakens the roots ; 
then you fhould fatten them to the wall, fpreading 
them out horizontally each way, that there may be 
room to train the new flioots the following fummer, 
and in the fpring dig the borders as before. 
The third feafon you muft go over the Vines again 
as foon as they begin to {hoot, to rub off all danglers 
as before, and train the ftrong ihoots in their proper 
places, which this year may be fuppofed to be two 
from each moot of the laft year's wood ; but if they 
attempt to produce two Ihoots from one eye, the 
weakeft: of them muft be rubbed off, for there fhould 
never be more than orte allowed to come out of each 
eye. If any of them produce fruit, as many times 
they will the third year, you mould not (top them 
fo foon as is generally practifed upon the bearing 
moots of old Vines, but permit them to moot forward 
till a month after Midfummer, at which time you 
may pinch off the tops of the moots ; for if this were 
done too foon, it would fpoil the buds for the next 
year's wood, which in young Vines muft be more 
carefully preferved than on older plants, becaufe there 
are no other flioots to be laid in for a fupply of wood, 
as is commonly practifed oh old Vines. 
During the fummer you muftconftantly go over your 
Vines, and difplace all weak lateral Ihoots as they are 
produced, and carefully keep the ground clear from 
weeds, as was before directed, that the flioots may 
ripen well ; which is a material thing to be obferved 
in moft forts of fruit-trees, but efpecially in Vines, 
which feldom produce any fruit from immature 
branches. Thefe things being duly obferved, are all 
that is neceflary in the management of young Vines; 
I lhall therefore proceed to lay down rules for the go- 
vernment of grown Vines, which I lhall do as briefly 
as poflible. And, 

Firft, Vines rarely produce any bearing flioots from 
wood that is more than one year old , therefore great 
care fhould be taken to have fuch wood in every part 
of the trees ; for the fruit are always produced upon 
the flioots of the fame year, which come out from 
buds of the laft year's wood. The method common- 
ly practifed by the gardeners in England is, to Ihorten 
the branches of the former year's growth, down to 
three or four eyes, at the time of pruning ; though 
there are fome perfons who leave thefe flioots much 
longer, and affirm that by this practice they obtain a 
greater quantity of fruit \ but however this may be, 
it is a very wrong practice, fince it is impoflible, that 
one (hoot can nourifli forty or fifty bunches of Grapes, 
fo well as it can ten or twelve ; fo that what is gotten 
in number, is loft in their magnitude * befldes, the 
greater quantity of fruit there is left on Vines, the 
later they are ripened, and their juice is not fo rich ; 
and this is well known in the wine countries, where 
there are laws enacted to direct the number and length 
of Ihoots that are to be left upon each Vine, left by 
overbearing them, they not only exhauft and weaken 
the roots, but thereby render the juice weak, and fo 
deftroy the reputation of their wine. 
Wherefore the beft method is, to Ihorten the bearing 
flioots to about four eyes in length, becaufe the low- 
ermbft feldom is good, and three buds are fufRcient, 
^for each of thefe will produce a (hoot, which gene- 
rally has two or three bunches of Grapes ; fo that 
from each of thole ihoots there may be expected fix 
or eight bunches, which is a fufficient quantity. 
Thefe flioots. muft be laid about eighteen inches afun- 
der, for if they are clofer, when the fide ihoots are 
produced, there will not be room enough to train 
* them againft the wall, which would always be 'pro- 
vided for % and as their leaves are very large, the 
branches ihould be left at a proportionable alliance 
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from each other, that they may not croud or made 
the fruit. 

At the winter pruning of your Vines you fhould al- 
ways . obferve to make the cut juft above the eye, 
doping it backward from it, that if it fhould bleed, 
the fap might not flow upon the bud 9 and where 
there is an opportunity of cutting down lbme young 
flioots to two eyes, in order to produce vigorous flioots 
for the next year's bearing, it lhould always be done, 
becaufe in flopping of thofe Ihoots which have fruit 
upon them as foon as the Grapes are formed, which 
is frequently practifed, it often fpoils the eyes for pro- 
ducing bearing branches the following year, and this 
refervingof new wood is what the vignerons abroad 
always practife in their vineyards. The beft feafon 
for pruning of Vines is the end of October, for the 
reafons before laid down. 

The latter end of April, or the beginning of May, 
when the Vines begin to fhoot, you muft carefully 
look them over, rubbing off all fmall buds which 
may come from the old wood, which only produce 
weak dangling branches ; as alfo when two flioots are 
produced from the fame bud, the weakeft of them 
fhould be difplaced, which will caufe the others to be* 
ftronger ; and the fooner this is done, the better it is 
for the Vines. 

1 

In the middle of May you muft go over them again, 
rubbing off all the dangling flioots as before, and ac 
the fame time you muft faften up all the ftrong 
branches, fo that they may not hang from the wall \ 
for if their flioots hang down, their leaves will be 
turned with their upper furfaces the wrong way, and 
when the flioots are afterwards trained upright, they 
will have their under furface upward ; and until the 
leaves are turned again, and have taken their right 
pofltion, the fruit will not thrive ; fo that the not 
obferving this management, will ( caufe the Grapes to 
be a fortnight or three weeks later before they ripen - 9 
befldes, by fuffering the fruit to hang from the wall, 
and be fliaded with the clofenefs of the branches, it 
is greatly retarded in its growth ; therefore, during 
the growing feafon, you lhould conftantly look over 
the Vines, difblacing all dangling branches and wild 
wood, and faften up the other flioots regularly to the 
wall, as they are extended in length; and towards the 
middle of June you fhould flop the bearing branches, 
which will ftrengthen the fruit, provided you always 
leave three eyes above the bunches for if you flop 
them too foon, it will injure the fruit, by taking away 
that part of the branch which is necefiary to attract 
the nourifhment to the fruit, as alfo to perfpire off the 
crudities of the. fap, which is not proper for the fruit 
to receive. 

But although I recommend the flopping thofe flioots 
which have fruit at this feafon, yet this is not to be 
practifed upon thofe which are intended for bearing 
the next year, for thefe muft not be flopped before 
the middle of July, left, by flopping them too foon, 
you caufe the eyes to fhoot out ftrong lateral branches, 
whereby they will be greatly injured. 
During the fummer feafon you fhould be very careful 
to rub off* all dangling branches, and train up the 
(hoots regularly to the wall as before, which will 
greatly accelerate the growth of the fruit, and alfo 
admit the fun and air to them, which is abfolutely 
neceflary to ripen and give the fruit a rich flavour ; 
but you muft never diveft the branches of their leaves, 
as is the practice of fbme perfons ; for although the 
admitting of the fun muft be necefiary to ripen them, 
yet if they are too much cxpofed thereto, their fkins 
will be tough, and it will retard their ripening ; befldes* 
the leaves being abfolutely neceflary to nourifli the 
fruit, by taking them ofr, the fruit is ftarved, and 
feldom comes to any fize, as I have feveral times ob- 
ferved; therefore a great regard fhould be had to the 
fummer management of the Vines, where perfons 
are deflrous to have their fruit excellent, and duly 
ripened* 

Whea 
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When the fruit arc all gathered, you Ihould prune 
the Vines, whereby the litter of their leaves will be 
entirely removed at once, and their fruit will be the 
forwarder the fucceeding year, as has been before 
obferved. 

As many of the richeft and beft: forts of Grapes will 
not ripen in England, uulefs the feafon proves very 
warm, or the foil and fituation are very favourable, 
there have been many hot walls built to accelerate 
the ripening of this fruit, and bring it to full perfec- 
tion by artificial heat ; and as thefe fuccecd very well 
when they are properly contrived, and the Vines 
rightly managed, I mall here give proper directions, 
which, if duly attended to, wilf be fufHcient to inftruct 
perfons in both. 

The method of building hot walls will be treated un- 
der the article Wall, fo I fhall pafs it over in this 
place, and proceed to the preparing o£ the ground for 
planting. The borders againlt thefe hot walls mould 
have the earth taken out two feet deep (provided the 
ground is dry,) otherwife one foot will be fufficienr, 
becaufe in wet land the borders (hould be railed at 
leaft two feet above the level of the ground, that the 
roots of the Vines may not be injured by the wet. 
"When the earth is taken out, the bottom of the trench 
fhouid be filled with ftones, lime rubbilh, &c. a foot 
and a half, or two feet thick, which fhouid be level- 
led and beaten down pretty hard to prevent the roots 
of the Vines from running downward. The trenches 
fhouid be made five feet wide at leaft, otherwife the 
roots of the Vines will in a few years extend them- 
felvcs beyond the rubbifo, and finding an eafy paffage 
downwards, will run into the moift ground, and 
thereby imbibe fo much wet, as to leffen the vinous 
flavour of the Grapes ; but before the rubbilh is rilled 
into the trench, it is a better method to raifc a nine 
inch wall, at five feet diftance from the hot wall, 
which will keep the rubbilh from intermixing with 
the neighbouring earth, and alio confine the roots of 
the Vines to the border in which they are planted, fo 
that they cannot reach to the moifture of the ground 
about them. This nine inch wall Ihould be raifed to 
the height of the intended border; fo will be of great 
ufe to lay the plate of timber of the frames upon, 
which will be necelTary to cover the Vines when they 
are forced, whereby the timbers will be better pre- 
ferved from rotting; and where the borders are raifed 
to any confiderable height above the level of the 
ground, thefe walls will preferve the earth of the 
borders from falling down into the walks ; but in car- 
ry irrg up thefe walls, it will be proper to leave little |' 
openings about eight or ten feet diftance; to let the 
water pafs off, becaufe when the rubbilh at the bot- 
tom of the trench unites and binds very hard, the 
water cannot eafily find a paflage through it ; there- 
fore it will be the better method to leave thefe fmall 
paffages in the front wall, left the moifture being 
confined at bottom, (hould be pent up as in a ditch, 
which will be of ill confequence to the Vines, but 
thefe openings mould be two feet below the furface. 
When the walls are finifhed and thoroughly dry, the 
rubbilh (hould be rilled in, as before directed ; then 
there mould be frefh light earth laid upon it two feet 
thick, which will be a fufHcient depth of foil for the 
Vines to root in. Thele borders fhouid be thus pre- 
pared at leaft a month or fix weeks before the Vines 
are planted, that they may have time to fettle. The 
beft time to plant them is about the end of March, 
or the beginning of April, according as the feafon 
proves early or late. Thefe I would alfo advife to be 
planted with cuttings, rather than rooted plants, for |. 
the rcafons before afligned, but there fhouid be two 
cuttings put into each hole, or placed at a nearer 
diftance, left any of them (hould fail -, for if all fhouid 
fuccced, the weakeft of them may be eafily drawn 
out the following fprihg. Thefe cuttings fhouid be 
well cholen from good bearing Vines, and the (hoots 
(hould be well ripened, otherwife they will never 
make good plants. The diftance thefe Vines (hould 
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be allowed to remain is the fame as for common walls 
i. e. about fix feet. In planting them there fhouid 
. be holes opened with a fpade, about fourteen or fif- 
teen inches deep, for if there be but three or four 
inches of good earth under the foot of the cuttings 
it will be fufHcient ; then the cuttings (hould be laid m 
the holes a little (loping, afterward the earth (hould be 
filled into the holes, and gently preifed with the foot 
to the cuttings, and raifed in a heap over them, fo as 
juft. to cover the uppermoft eyes of the cuttings ♦ 
afterward lay a little mulch on the furface of the 
ground about the cuttings, to prevent the fun and 
air from drying the earth, and if the fpring (hould 
prove very dry, they (hould have fome water once a 
week, which will be as often as the cuttings require 
it, for nothing will deftroy them fooner than too much 
water, which rots their bark, and deftroys them. If 
thefe cuttings are well chofen, and the inftructions 
here laid down duly obferved, they will make ftron* 
(hoots the firfl: fummer, for 1 have frequently planted 
cuttings which have (hot five feet in one year, but 
then 1 carefully rubbed off all the fide dangling (hoots 
as they were produced, and never permitted more 
than one (hoot to remain on each cutting, which is 
what (hould always be obferved by thofe who have 
the care of Vines. With this management there will 
be little hazard of the cuttings taking root, for in 
upwards of five hundred cuttings which I received 
from Italy, and which had been cut off" from the 
Vines in the beginning of November, wrapped up 
in Mofs, and put on board the (hip, (which did not 
arrive at the port of London until March,, fo that 
they were full four months cut off before they were 
planted,) there were not twenty of the number which 
failed, and many of them (hot about fix feet thefirft 
feafon. 

As I have directed the pruning of Vine's to be per- 
formed in autumn (which is without difpute the beft 
feafon for this work,) fo in preferving of the cuttings 
till the planting feafon, I have advifed them to be cut 
to their lengths, and their ends laid into the ground, 
and then covered with litter or Mofs to keep^che air 
from them \ but (ince I have found it a much better 
method not to (horten the (hoots, from which the 
cuttings arc to be made, but to lay their ends juft in- 
to the ground, about two inches deep, and fo leave 
them at full length, only obferving to cover rhem 
with dry litter or Peas haulm infrofty dry weather, 
tho* in moift weather the covering (hould not remain 
on, becaufe it would make the cuttings grow mouldy, 
which would greatly injure them. Then in the fpring, 
when they are to be planted, they (hould be taken out 
of the ground, and their upper part cut off, fo as to 
reduce them to about fourteen inches in length, ac- 
cording to the diftance of the buds or eyes ; for thofe 
cuttings whofe buds grow pretty clofe together, need 
not be left more than one foot long, but in others 
fourteen or fixteen inches will be full fhort. The 
leaving the upper part of the (hoots on all the winter 
is of great fervice to the cuttings, becaufe when they 
are cut off in autumn, the air penetrates the wound- 
ed part, and greatly injures the other eyes. 
The management of thefe Vines, for the three firft 
years after planting, being the fame as is pradtifed 
for thofe againft common walls, I (hall not repeat it 
in this place, having fully treated of that already ; 
only will obferve, that during thefe three years, the 
Vines fhouid be encouraged as much as poffible, and 
the (hoots not left too long, nor too many in number 
on each root, that they may be duly ripened and pre- 
pared for bearing the fourth year, which h the foon- 
eft they ihould be forced ; for when any forts of fruit- 
trees are forced by fire too young, they feldom con- 
tinue long in health, fo that what fruit they produce 
is fmall, and not well-flavoured j therefore, in being 
over hafty to fave a year or two, very often the whole 
defign mifcarriesj for unlefs the trees arc in a proper 
condition to bear much fruit; it is not worth while to 
make fires for a . fmall quantity of ftarved ill-tarted 

4 fruiw 
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fruit, the expence and trouble being the fame for ten 
or twelve bunches of Grapes, as it will be for a hun- 
dred or more. 

Thefe Vines fhould not be forced every year, but 
with good management they may be forced every 
other year, though it would be better if it were done 
only every third year ; therefore, in order to have a 
fupply of fruit annually, there ihould be a fufncient 
quantity of walling built to contain as many Vines as 
will be neceffary for two or three years, and by mak- 
ing the frames in front moveable, they may be 
ihifted from one part of the wall to another, as the 
Vines are alternately forced ; therefore I would ad- 
vife about forty feet length of walling to be each year 
forced, which is as much as one fire will heat and 
when the Vines are in full bearing, will fupply a rea- 
fonable quantity of Grapes for a middling family •, 
but for great families, twice this length will not be 
too much. 

In moft places where thefe hot walls have been built, 
they are commonly planted with early kinds of Grapes, 
in order to have them early in the feafon; but this I 
think is hardly worth the trouble, for it is but of 
little confequence to have a few Grapes earlier by a 
month or fix weeks, than thofe againlt common walls, I 
therefore I ihould advife, whenever aperfon is willing I 
to be at the expence of thefe walls, that they may be j 
planted with fome of the bed kinds of Grapes, which I 
rarely come to any perfection in this country without 
the aftiftance of fome artificial heat, of which the fol- I 
lowing forts are the moft valuable. I 
The Red Mufcat of Alexandria. I 
The White Mufcat of Alexandria. I 
The Red Frontinac. I 
The White Frontinac, . j 
The Black Frontinac. I 
WJien the Vines which are planted againft the hot | 
walls are jgrown to full bearing, they muft be pruned 
and managed after the fame manner as hath been di- 
rected for thofe againft common walls, with this dif- 
ference oniy, viz. that thofe feafons when they are 
hot forced, the Vines fhould be carefully managed in 
the fummer for a fupply of good wood, againft the 
time of their being forced, fo that it will be the better 
method to diveft the Vines of their fruit, in order to 
encourage the wood; for as few of the forts will ripen 
without heat, it is not worth while to leave them on 
the Vines during the feafon of refting, except it be 
the common Frontinacs, which in a good feafon will 
ripen without artificial heat, but even thefe, I would 
not advifc many Grapes to be left on them during 
the years of their refting ; becaufe as the defign of 
this is to encourage and ftrengthen them, therefore 
all poflible care fhould be had that the young wood 
is not robbed by overbearing ; for thofe years when 
the Vines arc forced, the joints of the young wood 
are generally drawn faither afunder, than they ordi- 
narily grow in the open air ; fo that when they are 
forced two or three years fucceflively, the Vines are 
fo much exhaufted, as not to be recovered into a good 
bearing (late for fome years, efpecially if they are 
forced early in the feafon ; or where great care is not 
taken in the fummer to let them have a proper ftiare 
of free air, to prevent their being drawn too much, 
and alfo to ripen their fhoots. Thofe years when the 
Vines arc forced, the only care fhould be to encou- 
rage the fruit,' without having much regard to the 
wood, fb that every fhoot ihould be pruned for fruit, 
and none of them fhortened for a fupply of young 
wood, becaufe they may be fo managed by pruning in 
the years of their refting, as to repleniih the Vines 
with new wood. Thofe Vines which are defigned for 
forcing in the fpring, fhould be pruned early the au- 
tumn before, that the buds which are left on the 
ihoots, may receive all poflible nourifhment from the 
root, and at the fame time time the (hoots fhould be 
fattened to the trellis in the order they are to lie ; but 
the glafles fhould not be placed before the Vines till 
about the middle or end of January, at which time alfo 
the fires mufl be lighted, for if they are forced too early 
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iri the year, they will begin to flioot before the wea- 
ther will be warm enough to admit air to the Vines, 
which will caufe the young fhoots to draw out weak* 
and thereby their joints will be too far afunder, fo 
confequently there will be fewer Grapes on them, and 
thofe bunches which are produced will be fmaller than 
when they have a fufficient quantity of air admitted to 
them every day. 

If the fires are made at the time before directed, the 
Vines will begin to fhoot the middle or latter end of Fe- 
bruary, which will be fix weeks earlier than theyufually 
come out againft the common walJs,fo that by the time 
that other Vines are mooting, thefe will be in flower, 
which will be early enough to ripen any of thefe forts 
of Grapes perfectly well. The fires fhould not be 
made very ftrong in thefe walls, for if the air is heated 
to about ten degrees above the temperate point on 
the botanical thermometers, it will be fufficiently warm 
to force out the fhoots leifurely, which is much bet- 
ter than to force them violently. Thefe fires fhould 
not be continued all the day time, unlefs the weather 
fhould prove very cold, and the fun does not fhine 
to warm the air, at which times it will be proper to 
have fmall fires continued all the day ; for where the 
walls are rightly contrived, a moderate fire made 
every evening, and continued till ten or eleven of 
the clock at night, will heat the wall, and warm the 
inclofed air to a proper temperature ; and as thefe 
fires need not be continued longer than about the end 
of April (unlefs the fpring mould prove very cold,) 
fo the expence of fuel will not be very great, be- 
caufe they may be contrived to burn either coal, 
wood, turf, or almoft any other fort of fuel; though 
where coal is to be had reafonable, it makes the eveneft 
and beft fires, and will not require fo much attendance. 
When the Vines begin to fhoot, they muft be fre- 
quently looked over to faften the new fhoots to the 
trellis, and rub off all dangling Ihoots \ in doing of 
which great care muft be taken, for the fhoots of 
thefe forced Vines are very tender, and very fubject 
to break when any violence is offered. The fhoots 
• ihould alfo be trained very regular, fo as to lie as 
near as poflible to the efpalier, and at equal diftances, 
that they may equally enjoy the benefit of the air 
and fun, which is abfoJutely ncceflary for the im- 
provement of the fruit: When the Grapes are form- 
ed, the fhoots fhould be Hopped at the fecond joint 
beyond the fruit, that the nourifhment may not be 
drawn away from the fruit in ufelefs fhoots, which 
muft be avoided as much as poflible in thefe forced 
Vines ; upon which no ufelefs wood fhould be left, 
which will fhade the fruit, and exclude the air from it 
by their leaves. 

As the feafon advances and the weather becomes 
warm, there fhould be a proportionable lhare of free 
air admitted to the Vines every day, which is abfo- 
lutely necefFary to promote the growth of the fruit ; 
but the glafles fhould be fhut clofe every night, un- 
lefs in very hot weather, otherwife the cold dews in 
the night will retard the growth of the fruit. The 
bunches of the White Frontinac fhould alfo be care- 
fully looked over, and the fmall Grapes cut out with 
very narrow- pointed fcifiars, in order to thin them, 
for thefe berries grow fo clofe together on the 
bunches, efpecially the White Frontinac, that the 
moifture is detained between them, which often 
occafions their rotting, and the air being exclud- 
ed from the middle of the bunches, the Grapes 
never ripen equally, which by this method may be 
remedied, if done in time s and as thefe Grapes are 
protected by the glafles from the blights which fre- 
quently take thofe which are expofed, there will be no 
hazard in thinning thefe Grapes foon after they are fet, 
at which time it will be much eafier to perform this 
operation, than when the Grapes are grown large f. 
and confequently will be clofer together ; but in do- 
ing of this the bunches muft not be roughly handled, 
for if the Grapes are the leaft bruifed, or the farina, 
which there naturally is upon them, be rubbed off, 
their fkins will harden, and turn of a brown colour, 
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lb the fruit will never thrive after; therefore thefcif- 
fcars whu h are ufed for this purpofe, fhould have ve- 
ry narrow points, that they may be more eafily put 
between the Grapes without injuring the remaining 
ones. The other forts of Grapes which I have re- 
commended for thefe hot walls, do not produce their 
fruit fo clofe together on the bunches, fo they will 
net require this operation, unlefs by any accident they 
fhould receive a blight, which often occafions a great 
inequality in the fizeof the Grapes; which, whenever 
it thus happens, will require to be remedied by cut- 
ting off the fmali Grapes, that the bunches may ripen 
equally, and appear more fightly. 
By the middle of June thefe Grapes will be almoft 
full grown, therefore theglafles may be kept off con- 
tinually in the day time, unlefs the feafon fhould 
prove very cold and wet, in which cafe they niull be 
kept on, and only opened when the weather is fa- 
vourable ; for as the racy vinous flavour of thefe fruits 
is increafed by a free air, fo during the time of their I 
ripening, they fhould have as large a /hare as the lea- I 
fon will admit to be given them. I 
Before the Grapes begin to ripen, they mud be care- j 
fully guarded againft birds, wafps, and other infects, I 
otherwife they will be deftroyed in a fhorc time: to I 
prevent which, the Vines fhould be carefully covered I 
with nets, foas to exclude the birds, who make great I 
havock with the Grapes, by breaking their fkins ; and I 
if there arc a few twigs covered with birdlime placed I 
here and there on the outfide of the nets, it will be of I 
fcrvice, becaufe the birds are often fo bold as to at- I 
tempt to break the nets to get to the Grapes ; which, I 
if they attempt, they may be fo entangled on thefe I 
twigs, as not to get loofe; and whenever that happens, I 
they mould not be difengaged, but fuffered to remain 
to keep off their companions ; and if they get off I 
themfelves, it will have the defired effect, for there 
will few other birds come to the fame place thatfea- I 
fon, as I have more than once experienced. I 
As to the wafps, the beft method is to hang up Ibrne I 
phials about half rilled with fugared water, and rub I 
the necks of the phials with a little honeys which will I 
draw all the wafps and flies to them, which, by at- I 
tempting to get at the liquor, will fall into the phials I 
and be drowned ; thefe phials mould be carefully I 
looked over once in three or four days to take out I 
the wafps and deftroy them, and to replenifli the I 
phials with liquor. If this be duly obferved, and the I 
phials placed in time, before the Grapes arc attacked, I 
it will effectually prevent their being injured ; but I 
where thefe precautions are not taken, the Grapes 
will be in danger of being abfolutcly deftroyed ; for 
as thefe early Grapes will ripen long before any others I 
againft common walls, they will be in much more 
danger, there being no other fruit for them at that 
feafon in the neighbourhood ; whereas, when Grapes 
in general begin to ripen, there is a quantity in al- 
moft every garden ; fo that if they dcltroy a part in 
each garden, yet there will be a greater chance to have 
fomc cfcape, than where there is only one wall for I 
them to attack. I 
Thefe forts of Grapes being forced in the manner be- 
fore directed, will begin to ripen early in Auguft, ef- I 
pecially the Black and Red Frontinacs, which will be I 
fit for the table a fortnight earlier than the other 
forts but as the defign of forcing them is to have 
them in as great perfection as poffible in this climate, 
they fliould not be gathered until they are thorough 
ripe, for which reafon fome of the later forts Ihould 
be left on the Vines till September ; but then the I 
glafles ihould be kept over them in wet and cold wea- I 
ther to protect the fruit from it, but whenever the I 
weather is fair, the glaffes muft be opened to let in I 
the free air, otherwife the damps, arifing from the I 
earth at that feafon, will caufe a mouldinefs upon the I 
Grapes, which will rot them ; fo that if the feafon I 
fhould prove very cold and wet while the fruit are I 
upon the Vines, it will be proper to make a fmall I 
fire every eight to dry off the damps, and prevent I 
this injury. Molt people in England gather their I 
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Grapes too foon, never fuffering them to remain on 
the Vines to ripen perfectly, even in the warmeft fea- 
fons, when, if they are left on till after Michaelmas 
they will be good. * 
Of late years many perfons have planted Grapes 
againft efpaliers, which in fome places have fucceed- 
ed very well in good feafons but if they are not 
planted in a good foil and to a proper afpect, and the 
forts rightly chofen, they feldom produce any fruit 
which are fit to be eaten. The foil proper to plant 
Vines in efpaliers, fhould be the fame as is hereafter 
directed for vineyards, viz, either a chalky or gra- 
velly bottom, with about a foot and a half or two 
feet of light hazel earth on the top, a little floping to 
the fouth orfouth eaft, that the wet may ealily find a 
parTage, fo.as not to remain on the ground. In fuch 
a foil fituated to the fun, and fcreened from cold winds, 
there are feveral forts of Grapes, which in warm fea- 
fons will ripen very -well in England. 
But there are fome curious perfons who line the back 
fide of their efpaliers with low Reed hedges, and 
others who do it with thin flit deals ; both of which 
are a good defence to the Vines againft blights in the 
ipring, and accelerate the ripening of the Grapes, lb 
that in tolerable feafons they will come to good ma- 
turity. Neither of thefe methods are very expend ve, 
for thefe clofe fences need not be more than four feet 
high, becaufe the Vines being to be managed after 
the fame manner as thofe in vineyards, the branches 
which carry the fruit will never rife above that height ; 
for the bearing fhoots muft always be trained about 
two feet above the furface of the ground, fo that the 
fruit will be always below the top of the clofe fences ; 
and as for the upright fhoots, which are defigned for 
the next year's bearing, it matters not how much they 
"rife above the fence ; fo thefe may have a loofe trel- 
lis, to which they may be fattened, to prevent their 
overhanging the fruit. 

In the making of thefe kinds of clofe efpaliers for 
Grapes, it will be proper to lay one ftrong oaken 
plank (fuch as are procured in breaking up old lhips 
or barges,) next the furface of the ground, which, 
will laft many years found, and be very ufeful in fup- 
porting the fences. If thefe planks are fifteen inches 
broad, as they may always be readily procured, and 
the upper part of the fence be Reeds, there may be 
two lengths cut out of them (provided the Reeds are 
of a due length,) without including their tops. In 
the front of thefe hedges ihould be a flight trellis to 
fallen the Vines to, which may be made of Afh poles. 
The upright poles of thefe trellilTes need not be nearer 
together than eighteen inches -, and if there are three 
crofs poles, at about a foot afunder, they will be fuf- 
ficient to faften the bearing fhoots of the Vines at 
proper diftances in the manner they are defigned to 
be trained, which ihould be in fuch pofitions, that 
the fruit may not be overfhadowed by the brandies ; 
and if the upright poles are cut fo long, as to be a foot 
and a half above the Reeds, they will be tall enough 
to fupport the upright fhoots for the next year's bearing, 
which being trained fingly at proper diftances, will 
have the advantage of the fun and air to ripen the 
wood, much better than where four or five fhoots are 
fattened to the fame pole. 

To this trellis the Reeds may be fattened with hoops 
on the back fide, after the manner ufually practifed 
in making common Feed fences ; and if on the top 
of the Reeds there is fattened a thin flip of deal, to 
fecure their tops from being broken, it will preferve 
them a long time. In making of thefe fences, the 
Reeds fhould not be laid too thick, for that will not 
only be more expence, but will be troublefbme to 
fatten, and not laft fo long as when they are made of 
a moderate thicknefs : therefore as the Reeds will be 
cut into two lengths, each bundle will fprcad about 
fix feet in length, obferving firft to fpread the bot- 
tom parts of the bundles, which contain the largeft 
ends of the Reeds the whole length ; and then the 
upper parts of the other Reeds fhould be reverfed, and 

ipread in front of them* which will make the upper 

part 
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part of the fence almoft as chick as the bottom. But I 
neither thefc, nor the boarded fences, need be made J 
till the Vines are in full bearing, which will be the [ 
fourth or fifth year after planting,, according to the j 
4>rogreis they make ; during which time the (hoots J 
may be fupported by any common ftakes, for if the I 
fences are made before the Vines are planted, as is fre- I 
quently practifed, they will be half decayed by the 
time the Vines are fit to bear, and before this time 
the fences are of no ufe to them. I 
The forts of Grapes which are proper to plant againft J 

thefe fences are, I 
The Miller Grape. I 
The Chaffelas White. J 
The White Mufcadine. j 
The Sweet Water, and I 
Le Cour Grape. ] 
Thefe, if well managed, will ripen very well, pro- J 
vided the feafon is tolerably good, and will come in I 
foon after thofe of the walls ; fo that if they are taken J 
care of, by hanging of mats before them, when the I 
nights prove cold in autumn, and are permitted to I 
hang till October, the fruit will prove very good. Butt 
where the Sweet Water Grape is planted againft thefe j 
fences, they will require to be covered in the fpring, 
at the time when they are in flower, if there mould 
be cold nights i otherwife the bunches wjll receive a 
blaft, which will deftroy the greateft part of the 
Grapes, fo that many times there will not be more I 
than fix or eight good Grapes on each bunch and the I 
•others will be fmall ftarved fruit, hardly fo large as the 
fmalleft Peas. 

In planting of thefe Vines, either for open efpaliers, 
©r the dofe fences, it mould be performed in the 
fame manner as for walls ; the cuttings fliould be 
planted fix feet afunder ; and as thefe are only de- 
figned for the table, a fingle row of Vines of a mo- 
derate length will be fufficient to fupply a family, 
where there are others againft: walls to come before 
them. But where a perfon is inclinable to have more 
rows than one, they fhould be placed at leaft twelve 
feet afunder, that they may equally enjoy the fun 
and air. 

As to the pruning and other management of thefe 
Vines, that being the fame as for thofe againft walls, 
I mall not repeat it in this place, it being fully treat- 
ed of before, and to which I have nothing here to 
add. 

Having thus treated of the management of Vines 
againft walls and efpaliers, I come next to the cul- 
ture of fuch as are planted in vineyards ; but as the 
number of thofe in England is fmall, and the expe- 
rience of them not very great, I lhajl firft fubjoin an 
account of their planting and managing their vine- 
yards in Italy and France, and then lhall add fome j 
obfervations and experiments of my own upon this I 
Jubject. And firft I fliall infert a curious account of 1 
the method the Italians follow in planting their vine- I 
yards, and making their wine, which t received from I 
an ingenious correlpondent in that country, who has I 
fome vineyards of his own, and hath been very exact J 
in his obfervations upon the different methods now | 
practifed by the Italian in their vineyards, which is as | 
follows. j 

Tbc method of managing their vineyards* and making their I 

wines in Italy. | 

1. As to the foil;* next to that of ChiantU which is |j 
in a manner all rocky, theyr prefer that of the hilly I, 
parts of this country, which has a warm ftony bot- j 
torn, with a loamy fuperficies * and next to that, fuch I 
as has a lime ftone, or chalky bottom, with a rea- ! 
fonably deep furrace of any good earth ; but in the ■ 
plains* where the wines aTe nothing comparable to ! 
thofe on the hills and mountains, they are forced to Ij 
content themfeives with any tolerably good fore of I 
ground, that is neither fandy nor light to excefs v nor J 
too clayey or binding, though a pretty ftiff mart does J. 
well enough. !< 
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2. As to its . expofure, they chufe one that is due' 
fouth, or that inclines to the weft, rather than to the 
eaft ; and in the plains, they are obliged to be con- 
tented, as will be here related, with a north one for 
part of their vineyards; which they fence however, if 
not naturally covered with fome wood or adjacent 
hill, with either a good hedge, or a ftone wail, againft 
the northern blafts. 

3. The manner of preparing the ground for planting 
differs according to the fituation of it j being perform- 
ed one way when on mountains, another when on 
more moderate hills, and a different in fome refpects, 
to that when on a plain or level. 

In thofe plains which are very mountainous and rocky, 
as alfo on hills, where the bottom of ftone is found 
near the fuperficies, and is hard, they with the help 
of proper inftruments, or elfe with gunpowder, make 
a trench of four feet and a half wide, drawing it from 
eaft to weft (and though it may be near, yet always 
fome what under the fummit or top of 'the mountain, 
to be covered from the north wind thereby ;) and 
with part of the Hones which they raife out of the 
foundation, they make a dry wall, i. e. without mor- 
tar, juft below the trench ; about twelve feet below 
this they make a fecond trench in like manner, level- 
ling the ground between the trenches as well as they 
can, with mattocks, crows of iron, Sec. and fo pro- 
ceed till they have finilhed the whole ground they in- 
tend to plant. 

The ufe of thefe little walls is, to keep the little earth 
there is from being waflied away by the impetuous 
rains, for the carrying off* of which, they make pro- 
per channels at convenient places ; fo that the whole 
plantation at fome diftance, refembles a regular mag- 
nificent pair of ftairs. In which trenches, at about 
three feet diftance one from the other, they plant the 
cuttings of Vines fomewhat flanting, about the depth 
of two and a half, or near three feet ; which being 
drefled as hereafter related, and when they come to 
their bearing, being kept of an equal height, make a 
mod agreeable appearance. 

When the ground is hilly, but not very mountainous,' 
they dig a trench about four feet and a half deep, and 
three and a half wide ; and then having thrown the 
earth to the northward, they make a fecond, with 
the earth whereof they fill the firft ; and fo on one 
under and dole to the other, till they have finifhed 
the ground they would plant ; the laft ferving for a 
ditch to carry the water off, into which, at proper 
diftances, they alfo make little ditches to convey the 
water; and having fo done, and thrown the earth 
taken out of the firft trench on the trenched ground, 
and levelled it fo as to give it an even proper decli- 
vity, they plant it with cuttings of Vines in quadran- 
gles, or other manner, at the diftance of about five 
feet and a half or more, as they think moft proper 
for their ground if ftony in the manner before re- 
lated, as practifed in the mountains j but if not, then 
as they do it in the plains, as will be hereafter de- 
fcribed. 

When the vineyard is to be made on a plain or an 
exact level, having ftaked the part out they defign for 
walks, and laid out the divifions they intend for Vines, 
their next care is, that each of them have a proper 
declivity, and that there be good drains to carry water 
off ; in order to which, they make the firft trench in 
the middle of the divifion, extending from eaft to weft, 
of the depth of four feet and a half, and near four 
feet in breadth, throwing the earth taken out of it 
northward ; then laying ac the bottom ftones, brufh- 
wood, bones, or almoft any fort of rubbifh, to ralfe 
and drain it, they proceed to the fecond trench, with 
the earth of which they fill the firft, and fo on, till 
they have finifhed as far as the fecond divifion extends 
fouthward, laying at the bottom of every trench fuch 
rubbifh as they can get ; and then removing the earth 
taken out of the firft trench over to the foutli fide al- 
ready trenched, they proceed in the fame manner on 
the north fide, as far as the divifion 'extends ; when in 
the laft trench there will: naturally remain a ditch ( tne 
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fide of which fome very curious people wall wlthg I 
dry wall) to carry off the water, whence they ttuce 
care to make proper drains to carry it away. 
This being done, they proceed to level this piece of 
ground, giving each fide thereof its proper declivity ; 
lb that it fome what relembles a roof that is notfteep, 
or as they here term it, a mule's back, bearing the 
following figure and this they do to preferve the 




Vines they plant the longer, and to make them ren- ■ 
der better wines, whillt thole that are planted on the 
flat, and on the borders of ditches, where they are 
fupported by a fort of Poplar-trees, and fervefor the 
divifion of the Corn fields though the Vines grow to 
a great thicknefs, and produce much fruit, yet they 
render a wine that is good for little, and the Vines 
will not laft above thirty-five or forty years; whereas 
what is fo planted, being tolerably well looked after, 
hold good for one hundred and forty, or one hundred 
and fifty, and in Chianti they will laft above three 
hundred years, they there accounting thofe of one 
hundred years old as young Vines. 
N. B. To defray in good part the charge of this expenfeve 
culture, thofe in the plains, the very fir ft year, fow a hole 
of Melons between I 'inc and Fine, which they make about 
ten inches diameter, and a foot deep, filling about three 
fourths of it with good macerated dung, and the reft with 
fine good earth (of which that lejt by land floods is efteem- 
ed the left 9 ) in which they put about fifteen or twen- 
ty feeds •, which being come up, before they put out the 
domeftic leaf, they nip the tops of all but two, or at moft 
three, of the ftrongeft plants, which they leave to bear 
fruit, and order accordingly. After which they plant 
^Cauliflowers, or Broccoli of Cauliflowers ; and this they 
elf o do in the hills fo trenched ; but in the mountains Melons 
do not well in the trenches ; but Beet -root is often produced, 
end Cauliflowers. 

4. The ground being fo ordered, where the vineyard 
is a plain, or on the hills, they proceed to mark it out 
with lines according to the diftances they would plant 
at, endeavouring to do it in rows about three feet 
Vine from Vine, and about four or four and a half, 
from row to row •, but for the moft part in a quadran- 
gular manner, at the diftan^c of about four feet one 
from the other, drawing lines lengthways and athwart; 
in the crofs they plant the cut of a Vine in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

1 Taving an iron crow of an inch or more diameter a 
little pointed at the end, they therewith make a hole 
directly down about three feet and a half deep ; then 
being provided with an inftrument they call a crucci- 
olo, having a handle of wood like that of a large au- 
gur, and the body of iron four feet long, and more than 
half an inch in diameter, at the end of which there is 
a nich fomcthing like a half moon, making this figure, 
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they, after twitting the end of the cutting, put it 
therein, and force it down to the bottom of the hole, 
. where they then leave it, and afterwards fill up the 
vacancy with fine fifted earth or fand, oblerving to 
tread the earth clofe to the plants, which otherwife 
(unlefs it be ft iff land) is often inclinable to be loofe 
and dry, efpecially if rain docs not foon follow their 
planting ; and it is incredible how many Vines three 
perfons can in this manner plant in one day, viz. up- 
wards of two thou fand. 

As the cuttings are of a good length, there generally 
remain about two feet or more of them above the 
ground when planted, and fometimes more. When, 
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as itfequently happens, they find the earth (Ha!i6\t, 
fo that in the trenching they arrive at prime rock, or 
a cold bleaky Clay, at the depth of about three feer^ 
and therefore they trench hot lower, they plant the 
depth of two feet and. a quarter, or two and a half, 
fhallower than which they never plant, and even then, 
if the bottom be clay, they will do but little; and if 
rocky, are apt to fuffer in the fu mirier by dry hot 
weather, (though if once they ftrike their roots in the 
rock, they do well enough^) and yield the beft wine 
that is made in the plains which however, though 
planted with the fame fort of Vines as thofe of the 
mountains, and even of cuttings brought from thence, 
never produce near fo good wines as thofe that grow 
there, notwithftanding the Grapes ripen three weeks, 
if not a month fooner. 

N. B. This tillage and plantation is performed at any 
time between November and March, in dty, but not frofty 
weather ; fmce then the frozen earth in working, • being 
naturally thrown into the bottom of the trench, where the 
Vines are to make their principal rccts, it retains fuch a 
frigidity, that they will thrive but Badly in it ; which 
will be the cafe alfo, if the ground be laboured too wet ; 
wherefore this trenching, or thorough tillage, is generally 
performed in February, after the feverity of the frofts is 
over, ■ and may be planted at any time between that and 
April \ whilft, as for the cuttings, they are obferved to 
do beft when planted as foon as cut off in the dr effing ; but 
if that conveniency is not to be had, they may be brought 
from any reafonable diflance, their cut ends only being tied 
up, and covered from the air with Mofs, ftraw, or the 
like ; or if from a greater, with fome earth about them, 
and may be kept, burying their cut ends in the ground, 
till fuch time as they can be ufed ; but juft before this is 
done, it is proper to put them in water for twehe hours 
or more, fence that will influence them to ftrike root the 
better. 

It is not of much importance that the cuttings be from the 
beft fort of Grapes ; tbo' that is beft, if eafely to be had, but 
may be from any Vines in the neighbourhood that thrive 
well ; for afterwards, when they come to their bearing, 
you may with little trouble, ingraft them with cuttings 
from Vines of the forts you defer e, and thefe will bear fome 
fruit the very year they are ingrafted, and moft abundantly 
the next ; befedes that, the foot of the Vine or ftock will 
receive benefit by this operation. 

5. The plantation having been made in the manner 
before related, the firft culture of it is performed dif- 
ferent ways, which may be termed the old, and the 

modern: 

According to the old way, above a month after the 
planting, when they begin to Ihoot, they cut off the 
tops of the plants juft above the fecond eye that is 
above the ground, and fo let them remain, and (hoot 
out at pleafure ; only after the Melons, &c. (which, 
as is faid before, are planted or raifed in the vacan- 
cies) are gathered, they dig and fow, at proper dif- 
tances, the ground with Beans, Kidney-Beans, Tur- 
neps, Beets, or the like ; and let the Vines (hoot and 
grow at liberty till the third year, (that is, when they 
have been planted three years complete ;) then open- 
ing the earth about each plant in March, or towards 
the beginning of April, to the depth of about a foot, 
they, with their hand, clear away the fuperficial roots, 
and then throw in two handfuls of good half confumed 
Iheeps dung, or elfe of Lupines that have been par- 
boiled ; after which with a (harp inftrument, (either 
a bill or a ftrong pruning knife) and a fteady hand, 
they cut off the head of the plant juft below the lowed 
Ihoot, which is fometimes a finger or two under 
ground, rubbing the part cut over with fome of the 
contiguous earth ; and then, upon its mooting, take 
the principal ihoot (gently cleaning away the reft,) 
and fix it with a green Bulrufh to a fmall ftick, to 
keep it when tender from being broken by the winds, 
and fo let it remain till the next dreffing feafon ; when 
having pruned it, leaving but one eye, they put a 
ftick that is fome thing more fubftantial, of between 
three or four feet long, to fupport it from time to 
time, tying the Ihoot to it till the month of July; be- 
fore 
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fore the entrance of the dog days, at which time they 
nip off the head of it, which checks its luxuriancy, 
and renders the fruit, which it will then begin to have 
in fmall bunches nine or ten Grapes each, better and 
larger, tying the remainder of the faid fhoot to the 
(lick. In the next year they order it in the fame man- 
ner ; and fo on till the feventh year after planting, 
when it begins to give fruit to purpofe ; and then at 
drefiingthey generally leave but one head on the moft 
vigorous plants, and only two eyes on that, and 
ftake them with fubftantial ftakes of more than an 
inch diameter, and near fix feet long ; one of which, 
or more, go into the ground (of which thofe made of 
wild Cheftnut, the coppices of which they cut once 
in feven or eight years, for refilling both wet and dry, 
are accounted the belt ;) and when they begin to (hoot, 
they tie them to thofe with the fmall twigs of Broom 
or Oilers, and fo vifiting them frequently in the 
courfe of the fummer, to keep them tied, as alfo to 
nip off luxuriant branches, they let them remain till 
the dog days are over, when they clear them of lome 
of their leaves, that the fruit may ripen the better. 
N. B. dr effing them after the Jixth year, if they have 
made more fhoots than one y as moft of them will have 
done, they, as before, cut them all away, unlefs they have 
occafion for them to fnpply the places of fome contiguous 
plants that have mifcarried \ and in moift warm weather 
they lay thofe JJjoots down more than a foot under the 
ground, carrying the heads of them where they deftgn, 
and this they term prcpagination. The left of the fooots 
that they cut off from their Vines of feven years old or 
elder, they cither refcrve for any new plantations that they 
are to make, or to fell, at about nine-pence fterling per 
hundred. 

In drejfing from the feventh year forward, they refervc 
the lowefi head they can, provided it be vigorous, and en- 
deavour to keep their Fines as low as may be, for the fruit 
to enjoy the warm refeSlion of the earth after the fun beams 
are gone from it, to ripen it, and give it life and vi- 
gour ; but not fo as to let the ends of the bunches touch 
the ground, or be fo near to it as that they might be dafh- 
ed therewith by the rains, Jincc that would be apt to rot 
the Grapes ; whilft in Chianti {where the Vines, though 
moft abundant in the product of their fruit, are not fo la- 
vifh of their fhoots, but are cafily kept in good order, by a 
hand that is tolerably fkilful) it is incredible how exactly 
even the Vines are kept, about the height of four feet from 
the ground^ which contributes to the making the beautiful 
profpetl before-mentioned. 

The modern way is as follows : 



A month or thereabouts after planting, when the 
young plants begin to lhoot, they prune them jufl 
above the firft eye that remains out of the earth, 
whereat, when they (as they naturally will) have made 
their fhoots, toward the beginning of June, and fo 
that they can difcern which of the feveral they put out 
are the llrongeft, and appear the moft thriving, they 
carefully and gently with the thumb, rub off all of 
them except one, which they judge to be the ftrong- 
eft, and for the moft part the neareft the ground •, 
which diligence they renew every eight or ten days, 
or oftener, if the weather chance to be wet, taking 
away all the new Ihoots which they will abundantly 
make, ever leaving only the principal fhoot ; which, 
that it may not be prejudiced by the winds, or the 
feet of the people (who frequently, during the pro- 
grefs of the Melons fown between them, muft go to 
nip ofF the running branches, and cultivate them, and 
who, at the fame time, with great convenience, do 
this work about the Vines,) they gently tie, as foon 
as it is capable of it, to a fmall ftick ; and if, as it 
often happens, it proves very luxuriant, they nip off 
its top 5 and this rubbing off of the young Ihoots they 
continue till the month of October, (though unlefs 
there be frequent rains, there will, about the begin- 
ning of Auguft, be few fhoots toeafe them of,) whilft 
fometimes the principal fhoots will bear fruit in fmall 
bunches of five or fix Grapes each 5 but as they are 
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always late, they will not ripen ; wherefore, that the 
ftrength of the plant may not be lcfl'ened or impaired 
thereby, they generally crop them off; after which 
they let the Vines remain till pretty early in the fpring, 
when the intermediate crop of Cauliflowers, or Broc- 
coli of Cauliflowers is taken off ; then in the month 
of February, they open the earth about the foot of 
each plant, and clear it of its fuperficial roots, and 
manure it in the manner before defcribed in the culti- 
vation of thofe in the old way. The third year they 
drefs the fhoot fo as to leave but one eye upon it, and 
afterwards digging all the ground in the intermediate 
fpaces, to requite the expence of culture, they fow a 
fort of Kidney- beans, which not rifing above a foot 
in height, orlcarcc fo much, does not prejudice the 
young Vines ; to which they now give fomewhat 
more fubftantial flicks, whereto they continue to tie 
them, as alfo to rub off any new Ihoots that they 
make, vifiting them for that end ; as alfo to crop off 
all the lavifli tops of the fhoots, only three or four 
times in the fummer and the next year in drefling, 
they beftow fubftantial ftakes on them, whereto they 
tie them, with Broom twigs, or fmall Ofiers when they 
begin to be in a pretty good flate of bearing, produ- 
cing two or three pretty large bunches of Grapes which 
(as thofe of the antecedent year) ripen well, but come 
not to be the full of their bearing till the fourth or 
fifth year ; however, they anticipate thofe ordered the 
other way three or four years ; and this is withal the 
furer way of the two, fince in cutting oil' the heads of 
the others many are loft, whereas this way, few, if 
any fail. 

N. B. What is before faid of a Vine's coming to its full 
bearing, is only to be underftood in refpet? to the quantity 
of the fruit, a little more or lefs ; for as to the quality, it 
is generally efteemed to be meliorating till the twentieth 
year {being duly cultivated,) and the wines coming from it 
richer and better ; and in Chianti they mix not with their 
beft Grapes, thofe of the product of Vines of a lefs age than 
fifteen or fix teen years, and pretend they are always melio- 
rating for fifty years. 

The Vines being by one or other of thofe methods^ 
brought to a full bearing ftate, they muft.be annually 
dreffed, according to the vigour of the plant, and 
duly flaked. 

In dreffing, to thofe of moderate ftrength and vigour, 
they leave but one eye, or at moft two j and to the 
moft ftrong and vigorous, but three or four at the ve- 
ry moft; and then they tie them not as they do when 
they are but one or two, but fixing another lefs fub- 
ftantial ftick in the ground near the main one, to the 
top oif which, for its better fupport, they tie it with 
an Oiler ; they bend down, and fix the head thereto 
in the following form. 




And fometimes, when they find one of a very extra- 
ordinary vigour, and that has two good heads, they 
leave them both, and difpofing of one in the manner 
jufl before related, to the other, having fixed ano- 
ther ftick on the other fide of the principal ftake, 
and tied it, they in the like manner bend down to 

tie thereto, when it comes to form the following 
figure. 




This done, they continue from time to time to bind 
the new fhoots to the ftakes, and to nipofF the tops of 
them, when too luxuriant, till towards the time of 
ripening. When the dog days are paft, they difbur- 
den them of fome of their leaves, to expofc the fruit 

«4 C then 
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'then turning colour more to the fun, and to accelerate 
the ripening of it. 

N. B. What is faid above in relation to the leaving 
tnore than one head, and the ordering thereof \ only re- 
lates to fucb as are in vineyards on the plains and hills 
for in the mountains, as their flakes are ftronger and thick- 
er, they affix fame wood work to them ; on which frame 
they run tivo and fame limes three heads, making the Jhape 

of a wheel. 

Here a if a it way be proper to obferve, That all landlords 
of vineyards* at letting them, ever referve to themfelves 
the privilege of vifiting them at their pleafure, to fee if 
they are duly drcjfed, and not more eyes left to a Vine than 
there ought to be ; for it is pofjible, in three years time, 
only by pruning, to Jpoil the beft vineyard that is, paft 
ahnoft the power of art to recover it, and at the fame 
time make it yield much wine \ for it is but leaving inftead 
of one or two eyes, five or Jix j and of three or four, 
eight or nine, and it will be reduced unto fo weak and ex- 
haufted a ftate, and the Vines fo run into wood, that it 
will be paft recovery ; and the only method is to cut the 
Vines down a foot of fix inches under ground, and rear 
up a v(w fhoot, which, befides the time that will be loft 
in fo doing, will hardly after all, prove effectual. And 
this manner of pernicious pruning the Italians call a Lifcia 
podera, which in Englifl), is quit farm, which is a proper 
term enough. 

As for the time of ctrefling Vines, if it may properly 
be fo called, there is nothing wherein thofe people 
differ more, fome performing it immediately after the 
Grapes are gathered, as in Carignano and Val d'Ar- 
no ; others do it at all times, as their conveniency 
permits, and if the feafon is mild and open (leaving 
their youngeft Vines till the laft,) from November to 
March ; and in Chianti, as the region is colder, and 
their Vines late to move, they do it late in the month 
of March, and even to the beginning of April ; others 
again do it at twice, in November, when they leave 
an eye extraordinary, and in March they cut off that 
extraordinary eye, which laft method feems to be the 
beft ; though, to have cuttings for a new planta- 
tion, it can only properly be done in February or 
March. 

As to lowing in their vineyards, they alfo differ as 
much. In Chianti they leave *a fpace of about three 
feet from their Vines, from thence to the low wall, 
many fow Wheat ; and though the foil feems to be 
little elfe but ftones, and fuch as only can be worked 
by a mattock, yet it bears prodigious crops, thirteen 
or twenty for one. Others again, in that fpace, will 
only fow the low forts of Kidney-beans, Lentils, and 
fuch low plants, and others again will not fow any, 
the leaft thing at all, as in the general they do not in 
the vineyards on the hills, but in the plains, after the 
heads of their Vines are rifen fo high, as to be higher 
than the tops of Beans, they make no difficulty be- 
tween every row of Vines, to fow a row of them, as 
the moft fcrupulous do not, to fow late in April a 
row of low Kidney- beans ; whilft fome of late, lay- 
ing two rows of Vines into one, whereof with ftrong 
ftakes and canes they make a fort of efpaliers, and in 
the middle, (that is between row and row,) being 
near four feet from each; plant a row of Artichokes, 
which they fay, being well dug in their proper leafons, 
part of the nourilhment going to the Vines, does them 
more good than harm. 

As for the feafon of digging their vineyards* they all 
agree that the later it is done in the year, the better 
it is ; wherefore, in the places where they fow no- 
thing, they let that work alone till the latter end of 
April, or beginning of May, when according to the 
nature of the ground, they do it with a fpade or mat- 
tock. And again, the more efpecially to kill the 
weeds, and forward the ripening of the plants, they 
ltir it with a ftrong hoe or mattock, and when they 
can, with a fpade in the dog days but in fo doing 
they take a moft particular care that they touch not 
any of the roots of the Vines, for that, if it d d not 
kill them, would at leaft make them wither, and 
fpoil their fruit. 
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6. As for manuring their vineyards in all parts, when 
they are in a bearing condition, they practife it but 
once in five or fix years, when they open the earth 
about the roots, and taking away the fmall ones 
which they may have made towards the fuperficies' 
they throw in a handful or two of flieeps dung, or of 
that of goats or deer, for if any of thefe are not eafily 
or insufficient quantity to be had, then of parboiled 
Lupines, which, although agreeable to the Vine 
yet being of little fubftance, mult be the oftener re- 
peated, every three years at leaft, when they cover it 
again ; and this they perform in the months of October 
and November, that the winter rains falling thereon, 
may make it defcend to the utmoft fibres of the roots' 
and afford them nourilhment. 

1 

7. The feafon for gathering the Grapes, and making 

the vintage, is very uncertain, depending upon the 

weather that has been the preceding fpring and ium- 

mcr, which makes it fooner or later fifteen or twenty 

days in Chianti. When the fealbn has been good, 

they begin to cut their Grapes about Michaelmas* 

and in the plains a week or ten days fooner. In 

this they every where govern themfelves according 

to the ripenefs of their Grapes, and the profpect of 

the weather, aiming to have a perfect: dry feafon to 
do it in. 

8; The Grapes being of a due ripenefs, and the 

warm and dry, us foon as the fun or wind 
has dried up the dew that was on them, they cut them 
and put them into piggins, and carry them, if at a 
diftance, on mules, or if near, betv/een two men, to 
the wine vat, and then, either bruifing them to mafli 
in the faid piggins with a club, throw them direclly 
therein,. or elfe into a thing refembling a very large 
hopper, with a grate lengthwife ; then boards being 
placed over the vat, a lad with his feet treads them 
out, the juice, hulks, ftones, and ftalks all pafllng 
through the grate into the vat, and fo they continue 
to do till the vat (which ufually contains from four to 
five tons, fometimes eight, ten, nay, as far as fifteen 
or twenty in fome large vineyards, in which there are 
fometimes feveral of them) is full, when immediate- 
ly, or fometimes in a few hours before they fill it, it 
will feta boiling, which raifes the hulks, ftalks, and 
ftones to the top, and thefe make a thick cruft, and 
thus it continues boiling for many days, more or left, 
according to the ftrength of it, till it be fit to be drawn 
off, which is to bediftinguiihed by the palate, where- 
in the greateft (kill in making wine confifts. The low 
wines of the plains are ready in about ten days, thofe 
of the hills in about fifteen, of the mountains of Chi- 
anti eighteen or twenty, and fometimes more ; in the 
haftcning or retarding whereof the weather has fome 
fliare, fo that when they are near ready, they tatte 
them every eight hours. 

N. B. The tnore the wines boil, the drier they will be, 
the colour deeper, and the lefs, the fweeter and paler ; 
and what is faid above, is to be underftood of red wines, 
which are the chief produce of this country, whilft to 
make their ftrong white wines or mufcadines, they gather 
their Grapes carefully, and lay them three or four days or 
more in the fun, taking care to carry them within doors, 
or under fhelters, in the night time, that fo no dezv may 
fall on them. 

And when they are put into the vat, they let them boil 
but little, five or fix days at moft, and then put them into 
the cajk, fhifting them from one cafk to another, twice or 
thrice to make them become fine ; and for the Verdea or 
White Florence, as it is called, they draw it off from the 
vat ahnoft as foon as it begins to boil, and has raifed the 
cruft, and then letting it boil in the cajk into 'which they 
have drawn it, thirty-fix hours, or at moft two days, they 
jhift it into another, and in a few hours into a third and 
fourth, to prevent and check the fermentation, which gives 
it the fwcetnefs it has ; but then it is never perfectly fir,t\ 
though fome people both in Italy and England, efpecially 
among the women, are very fond of it. 
N, B. Thefe Grapes at the end of the bunches are weaker 
in Quality, as well as lefs ripe, than thofe that grow 
nigber to the JlaJk, and therefor* fome extreme curious 

perfons. 
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per fans, to make a fmall q^mtity of very c ho tee wines, 
cut them off, and make a Wtne by itfelf, 'which is tnuch 
inferior to that which is made of the upper part of the 
hunch This practice, though attended with trouble, may 
he recommended for a larger parcel* in fucb years as the 
Grapes are hardly ripe, to have fome wine, at leaft, in 
perf ttlion. 

N. B. Thofe perfons who value themfehes on making 
the heft wines, and endeavour to keep up the reputation 
of their vineyards and cellars, in cutting their Grapes, 
leave the unripe, or thofe that are infected with a rotten- 
nefs, together, till the laft, and with them make a vat or 
more, by themfehes of vin fcauro, or refufc wine, which 
ferves for common ufe, for which alfo they mix water with 
the bottom of their vats, and the hufks, &c. and make 
a pleafint brijk drink much preferable to water cyder, but 
the weather once coming in warm, turns it eager and un- 
drinkable. 

o. When the wines are found to be ready, they pro- 
ceed to draw them off, which are now properly called 
wines (before which they are termed mofto, i. e. in 
Englilh, wort,) for which purpofe, within three or 
four inches of the bottom of the vat, there is a cock 
fixed therein. When in fmall barrels, they carry and 
put into the large butts, which in Chianti hold, fome 
of them, feven or eight tons, but generally two or 
three tons, made of thick Cheftnut, the (laves being 
more than an inch and a half thick, and more than 
twice as high as they are long, which they never 
walh, but having left a gallon or two, it may be 
three or four, of wine in them, when they draw it 
off the fpring or fummer before, when they are about 
filling them again to clear them out, they fend in a 
lad at the door, which js made in the head of the 
calk, to do it with a fponge, and to wafh it with 
fome new wine, and this without wiping off any of the 
argol, which they think preferves the wine the better. 
In which calks, which laft many years, (and have ar- 
gol in them of the thicknefs fometimes of three or 
four inches) they let them remain till they have an 
opportunity of felling them, taking care to keep 
them full quite to the bung with a wooden itopper. 
This is what they practife in Chianti, where the beft 
'wines are made, and whence, from thofe butts they 
are drawn into fiafks, and carried at the expence of 
about a crown for a mule-load, to Florence, in order 
for exportation ; but in other places they draw them 
off into Jefs cafks, of which wines, except fome Car- 
niguano's, and thofe of Val d'Arno, few or none are 
exported, but fervc for the confumption of the coun- 
try. Some of thefe have a pleafant flavour and brilk- 
nefs, though of no great body, many of which will 
not keep the fummer over, except in cool cellars, in 
the places where made, fuch is the nice nature of this 
country wines in general. Nor are the choiceft Chi- 
anti's exempt, for at two feafons of the year, the be- 
ginning of June and September, the one when the 
Grapes are in flower, and the other when they begin 
to ripen, fome even of the beft wines are apt to change, 
especially at this latter feafon ; not that they turn ea- 
ger, but take a moft unpleafing tafte, which renders 
them unfit not only for drinking, but even to make 
vinegar of, and is called the fettembrine. And what 
is moft ftrange, is, that one caflc drawn out of the 
fame vat mall be infected, and another not, but be 
perfectly good, and yet have both been kept in the 
fame cellar too. 

As this change happens not to wine in fiafks, though 
that will turn eager, I am apt to attribute it to fome 
fault in filling of the cafk, which muft.always be kept 
full, which either by letting alone too long, till the 
decreafe be too great, and the fcum that there natu- 
rally is on all wine, thereby being too much dilated, 
is fubject to break, or elfe being broken by hafty fill- 
ing up, gives it that vile tafte of a rotten Vine leaf. 
But againft this there is a very ftrong objection, that 
this defect feizes the wine at a particular feafon, in 
September, over which if it gets, it will hold good 
for many years. 

As for the time that the wines are fit to drink, the 



poorer fort of people drink that of the plains alrhoft 
as foon as drawn on, but from the 1 ith of November 
may be faid to be its proper feafon. 
Thofe of the hills are a very pleafant drink about 
Chriftmas, and during the fpring, but till June the 
Chianti's are not efteemed to be v fit for drinking, tho* . 
they are fit for exportation in butts in December, and 
in the fiafks and chefts about the beginning of Fe- 
bruary *, but if fooner fhipped off in that manner, 
though apparently fine, there will be a fediment in 
the flaflcs. 

The art of brewing wines (further than the throwing . 
into each great butt the quantity of two or three hat- 
fuls of the choiceft Grapes they had preferved, and 
laid on mats in the fun for that purpofe, which were 
picked from the ftalks, and are efteemed proper for 
their wines to feed on, and which they call governo) 
was not known in Chianti (though the hofts here 
practifed fomething like ir, mixing the fmall wines of 
this country with the ftrong ones of other parts, and 
fining their white wines with ifinglals, whites of eggs, 
lime, and the like, and were thought to put allum, 
into the red wines to prefer ve them, and promote a 
thirft in their guefts) till on the breaking out of the 
French war, an Englifh merchant from Bourdeaux 
came into thefe parts, with a view to accommodate 
the wines which were made in the bell parts of Chi- 
anti, and were naturally of a true bright ruby, witli 
a pleafant flavour, and a filky foftnefs, to the Engliih 
palates, then in love with the deep-coloured rough 
clarets, who inftructed them firft in the making of 
black wines with a Eabrufco or wild Grape, which, 
being mixed with the Chianti's, giving them a deeper 
colour and a rougher tafte, and being liked in Eng- 
land, gave the firft occafion to great quantities being 
fent thither every year in cafks, in making of which 
the faid gentleman was the firft that inftructed them, 
for before, their calks were, as above related, very 
unwieldy. This put them alfo (there being a demand 
for their wines) upon increafihg and enlarging their 
cultivations, and making fome of them in fuch places 
as the expofition was not very proper for, as alfo to 
cultivate in vineyards the faid Labrufco or wild Grape, 
and which certainly was the moft proper to mix with 
their other Grapes in the vat, boiling them together. 
So all fucceeded pretty well till the year 1 607, when 
the vintage proving very bad, and there being a great 
demand of their wines for England, by mixing the 
low wines with the high ones of Chianti, which that 
feafon were not very good, they brought thefe wines 
into fuch a difreputation, that they have never been 
able to regain their credit, though they have fince, 
many times, had thole that are good. 
At prcfent, therefore, what goes for England is 
chiefly in chefts, and no more black wines, as ufed 
to be formerly, and thefe are lent juft as they arc 
made •, but ftill in Chianti, as they have cultivations 
of the Brufco Grape (which however is much different 
from the wild one, and becomes much larger and 
more generous,) they continue to mix them with other 
Grapes, which gives the great colour as well as rough- 
nefs to their wines, and is agreeable enough to the 
Englifh tafte. 

Having thus acquainted you with what I know and 
can learn in relation to the making and managing of 
vineyards, and the wines they produce, it remains 
for me to add an evil, that befides the ordinary ones 
of. hails, ftorms, and frofts, attends the cultivation 
of Vines in Chianti, and the parts contiguous, for 
in the plains there is no fuch thing, and that is a very 
fmall kind of biackilh, or very dark green caterpil- 
lar, which in the month of May attacks the young 
ihoots of the Vines, when the Grapes are in embryo, 
and deftroys them ; for which however they have a 
moft certain remedy, which is to make a little ring 
of birdlime round the foot of each Vine, about eight 
inches above the ground, which none of thefe noxious 
infects (which I prefume proceed from the earth, and 
are not brought in the air, as fome of the like arc 
thought to be, though thefe come generally with an 

eafterly 
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eafterly dry wind) being able to pais, moft effectually 
does the bu fine Is ; and as they in that region come 
almoft every year, the trouble of fo providing againil 
them is become habitual to the cultivators. 

The manner of making wine in Champaign, and hoiv it 
may be propagated in other provinces, to bring it to 
perfedion. . 

Wine is fo delicate a liquor, and an aliment fo proper 
to give flrength, and to preiervc health, if ufed with 
moderation, that one may very well wonder, that in 
mod of the provinces of France, they make it with fo 
much negligence in all thole places, where it might 
be excellent. 

The Champenois are exempted from this reproach, 
and whether it be from a delicacy of tafte, or a defire 
of making an advantage of their wines, or a facility 
in rendering them better, they have been always more 
indultrious to make them more exquifite, than thole 
of the other provinces of the kingdom. 
It is true, it is lcarce eighty years fince they have flu- 
died to make pale wine, which is very near white, 
but before, their red wine was made with more care 
and neatnefs, than any other of the wines of the 
kingdom. 

1 fliall not enter upon the ancient or modern difpute, 
as to the preference between the wines of Champaign 
and Burgundy, but content myfclf with taking no- 
tice ofall that the people of Champaign have invent- 
ed to give the finenefs and agreeablenefs to their wines ; 
and by the obfervation that may be made therefrom, 
it will be eafy to fee that the fame may be imitated in 
other provinces, fo as to come pretty near that light- 
nefs and exquifitenefs. 

If thefe eflays lhall give hopes of fuccefs for the future, 
the wines of thofe provinces might be brought to per- 
fection by degrees where they might be delicious, and 
where they arc but ppor, becaufe they have never 
Hud ted to give them that finenefs. 
In order to have the wine excellent, the Vines ought 
to be well expofed to the fun, efpecially to the fouth, 
and alio on the decline, or in the manner of a little 
lull, rather than on the plain. Vines mould be well 
chofen, and mould be fuch as generally produce 
none but fmall black Grapes : the bottom of the foil 
ihould be good, a little ftony, and not naturally 
moid. The grain of the foil of Champaign is very 
line, and has a fingular quality that is not found in 
other provinces. 

As thefe kinds of lands are light, there is occafion to 
dung them from time to time, and to lay on new 
earth ; but the dunging ought to be fparingly done, 
for too much of it will render the wine (oft and infi- 
pid, and apt to be ropy it ought to be commonly 
cow dung, becaufe that is not fo hot as hbrie dung. 
In ftrong lands it may be mingled with horfe dung 
and flieeps dung, provided that the horfe dung be fo j 
rotten, that it may be reduced to a powder, and that 
there be but one half as much as of the cow dung, 
othcrwife it will burn the Vines. Let it be laid on a 
trench or pit, and mix one layer of dung and another 
of new earth, and let it lie and rot during a whole 
winter, and toward the month of February take from 
thence half a bafket of every Vine, efpecially for each 
new plant, to help them to pufti forth. It is fuffici- 
ent for a vineyard to be dunged once in eight or ten I 
years, or an eighth or a tenth part every year. 
After the dung has been carried, the Vines ought to 
be opened round about, and a little trench to be made I 
round the foot of the Vine, in order to bury the dung I 
at a proper time. 

Divers perfbns leave it there many weeks before 
they bury it, but this is not the beft way, for the air, 
the cold, or the fun, will be apt to diffipate the moft 
fubtile fubftanceof it; but when it is neither too cold 
nor too hot, it may be left open eight or ten days to 
exhale its ill favour, efpecially the dung of ftieep. 
They give to a Vine four ordinary dreffings, accord- 
ing toltheir feafons; but it is proper to take notice of 
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one thing, which is fcarcely obferved in Champaign, 
which is, that they cut their 'Vines in the month°of 
February, and even in January, inftead of which they 
ought never to begin to cut them till after the 14th 
of February : when they are cut before, they pufli 
forth fooner, and are expofed to injury, and are fome- 
times killed, if any hoar frofts come prefently after 
they have been cut ; but when they ftay till after the 
14th of the month of February, there is no danger of 
their being injured by the frofts. 
The covctoufnefs of vignerons leave them to under- 
take the cultivation of more Vines than they well can 
manage, and for this reafon they cut their Vines in 
January, which does an infinite injury to them, and 
to the ^reateft part of the plants, which they are fen- 
fible of for many years. 

In Champaign they cultivate two forts of Vines, which 
they call the high Vines and the low . Vines. The 
high Vines are fuch as they leave to grow in thofe 
places that are lefs fine, to the height of four or five 
feet; the low Vines are thofe, which they do notfuffer 
to grow above three feet high; thefe they inter, 
or ravale, according to the country term, every year, 
fo as to leave but a little of the end to appear, which 
is repeated annually. 

The high Vines produce plentifully, and give often 
feven or eight pieces of wine an arpent ; the low Vines 
produce but little, but then the Vine is much more 
delicate ; they often do not give above two pieces of 
wine an arpent, oftentimes lefs, feldom three, but 
much feldomer four. 

In order that the wine may be the finer, all the wines 
which give the white Grapes muftbe taken away, and 
thofe alfo that give the large black Grapes, but one 
need not pluck thefe up, but graft them. 
But fometimes thefe grafts will not fucceed, which 
being obferved, they muft be plucked up, and new 
ones that have a root fet in their room, which they 
chufe out of the nurferies, that are common in the 
country. They ordinarily purchafe thefe plants for a 
piltole a thoufand. 

A private man that has a great many Vines, may make 
himfelf nurferies. 

Thefe plants that have a root are put into the earth, 
in the middle of a great hole about a foot deep, which 
they make with a itake, or llrait mattock, or pickax, 
and thefe produce fooner than the others, which have 
no root. A plant that has a root begins to give wine 
a little the third year, indifferently the fourth and fifth, 
" and in abundance in the following years, and fo for 
above fixty years. 

Thefe new plants ought to be dunged the fecond year, 
and in the fixth year, and afterwards in the eighth and 
tenth as other Vines. 

It will be to the purpofe every year, to pull up part 
of the old plants, which take up room and produce 
little or nothing, and by this means a vineyard will be 
conftantly renewed, as one may fay, and in a perfect 
good condition. 

When there are dews or humidities in May, June, 
and September, the vignerons muft not be ruffered 
to enter the vineyards in a morning, for the dews of 
thefe months are commonly very cold, if the Am do 
not draw them up, which burns the leaves of the Vines 
which are touched before they arc drawn up. 
It is very eflential not to enter the vineyards at the 
time when there is hoar froft, or fhowers attended 
with froft, for this will certainly kill the Vines. 
The vineyards muft be weeded now and then, and if 
there be any beetles, which are pernicious animals to 
plants, they muft be picked off and put into lacks, 
and burnt at fome diftance from the vineyard, and the 
allies buried. 

About the end of June, and alfo of the month of 
May, according as the vineyard is advanced, it is ne- 
ceflary to cut off the end of each twig, that the plane 
may grow no more in height, and that it may convey 
all its nourishment to the Grapes. It is enough, if it 
have two feet and a half, or three at moft, above 
ground ; all the reft is to be cut off, as muft alio the 
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tops or ends of the young fhoots, which proceed . 
from the bottom or fides of the flocks. This ought 
to be done twice, thrice, or four times in a fummer, | 
according as the Vines put forth, more or lefs in cer- 
tain years. 

In the fpring feafon they put a prop to every Vine to 
fupport it ; they ought to be chofen, as much as may 
be, of Oak, and to procure them of the quarter or 
heart thereof, if you are willing to go to the charge i 
of it. Thefe will laft above twenty years, and when | 
they are once made (harp, they will always keep fo, 
for when they begin to rot, they perifti equally 
throughout, and remain always pointed. The other ; 
lait fcarce four or five years, and the matters muft i 
have an eye over the fervants when they fliarpen them 
yearly, that they do not cut them too much, and | 
make them too fliort, and that they do not break a j 
great many that might ferve; for oftentimes in cutting 
off that which is rotted, they cut off two or three | 
inches of that which is found, which prejudices it as 
to duration. They call thefe props foot-props. 
When a vineyard has been cultivated and managed 
during the fummer after the accuftomed manner, and 
the vintage time approaches, when they have made 
choice of, and prepared a new calk that will contain 
it, and when the prefs has been warned, cleaned, and 
rubbed over, you muft be very watchful to find when 
the Grapes are come to maturity, for if they are too 
ripe, the wine will not be fufHciently ftrong ; if they 
are too green, it will be hard, more difficult, and 
longer before it is fit to be drank. 
In the provinces of Languedoc and Provence, the 
Grapes have too large ftones, they have too many 
white ones ; they rafter them to be too ripe, which 
gives them over much liquor ; they let their ftocks 
grow to be too old, and do not renew them often 
enough ; they are planted for the moft part upon too 
good bottoms, or too moift, and have not an afpett 
of the fun good enough. 

To make an excellent wine of the firft preffing, hav- 
ing firft well examined the maturity of the Grapes, 
you ought to endeavour not to gather them but on 
days that are very dewy, and in hot years, after a lit- 
tle rain, when you can be fo happy as to have it. As 
the Grapes are not ripe till toward the end of Septem- 
ber, and fometimes the beginning of October, dew is 
rarely wanted in vintage time. This dew gives the 
Grapes a flower or farina on the outfide, which they 
call azur, and inwardly a freflmefs, which caufes that 
it doth not heat very eafily, and that the wine is not 
coloured. ^ 

It is very lucky, if there chances to be a mifty day in 
dry years, which now and then happens, for the 
wine is not only thence more white and delicate, but 
the quantity is by much the greater, being augment- 
ed by near one fourth part. A private perfon who 
has but twelve pieces of wine, in gathering his vin- 
tage in a morning which has the fun without dew, will 
have fixteen or leventeen, if the morning be mifty, 
and fourteen or fifteen if it has no mift, but yet has 
a good dew ; the reafon of this is, that the dew, and 
above all, the mift renders the Grapes tender, fo that 
the whole in a manner turns into wine. 
The wine produced from the Grapes that have not 
been warmed the moment they are cut, will ftill re- 
main much paler, whereas, when the fun has warm- 
ed the fubftance of the Grape, it will become more 
red by the motion of the parts, but the quantity will 
be lelTened either by reafon of tranfpiration, or be- 
caufe the rind has been thickened and hardened by 
the fun, whereby it yields its juice with more difficulty. 
This, which experience has taught, is of fo much 
the more concern, by how much the more certain it is. 
They agree in Champaign, that the wine which they 
call river wine, is ordinarily paler than that of the 
mountains, but they do not give the reafon for it. I 
believe the vineyards that are near a river enjoy all the 
night a frefti air, which the river exhales, whereas 
the vineyards of mountains do not refoire, during the 
night, that warmth which proceeds from the exhala- 
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dons of the earth, and it is that which makes the co- 
lour more or lefs j alfo when the years are very hot, 
they can nor, either to thofe of the rivers, or of the 
mountains, warrant the colour ; . and when the years 
are cold, neither the wines of the mountains nor thofe 
of the rivers are coloured \ the reafon is the fame, bc- 
caufe the wines of the rivers are more foft, forward, 
and fooner fit for drinking, than the others that are 
harder, more heady, and later fit. 
They gather not all the Grapes without diftincYion, 
neither at all hours in the day, but they chufe the 
ripeft and blueft 5 thofe are the beft, and make the 
moft exquifite wine, whole berries grow not too clofe 
together, but are a little feparated, whereby they 
ripen perfectly well, for thole that are clofe joined 
together never ripen thoroughly ; they cut them with 
a fmall crooked knife, with as much neatnefs and 
as little of the tail as they can, and they lay them 
very gently on the bafkets, fo as not to bruife one 
Grape. 

"With thirty Grape-gatherers they will run over a vine- 
yard of thirty arpents in three or four hours, to make 
one firft preffing of ten or twelve pieces. 
In wet years great care mould be taken not to put 
any Grapes that is fpoiled into the bafkets, and at all 
times you muft be very careful to cut away the rotten 
Grapes, or thofe that are bruifed, or quite dried up, 
but you muft never pull them off the bunches. 
They begin the gathering of Grapes half an hour af- 
ter fun-nfing, and if the fun is not clouded, and is a 
little hot about nine or ten o'clock, they leave off ga- 
thering, and make their fack, which is one of the firft 
preffing, becaufe after this hour the Grape being warm, 
the wine will be of a red colour or teint, and will be 
a long while very head v.. 

Upon thefe occafions they get a great number of ga- 
therers, to be able to make up a fack for preffing in 
two or three hours *, if it be ovcrcaft, they may gather 
the whole day, becaufe the Grape will preferve ks 
frefhnefs upon the ftock. 

The gatherers and preflers ought to take great care 
that the Grapes be neither foul nor heated when they 
arc prefled, and alfo that the Grapes have their flow- 
er under the prefs. 

When the prefs is near the vineyard, it is eafy to pre- 
vent the wine from having a colour, becaufe the 
Grapes may be carried gently and neatly in a little 
time; but when they are two or three leagues off*, 
they being obliged to fend the Grapes in icafks and in 
carts, to prefs it as foon as may be, it is hardly to be 
avoided but that the wine will be coloured, except in 
fbme very moift and cold years. 
This is a certain principle, that when the Grapes are 
cut, the fooner they are prefTed the more pale and 
delicate is the wine ; for by how much the more wine 
ftands upon the marc, the redder it is, fo that it is of 
great importance to haften the gathering of the Grapes 
and preffing of them. 

The preffes of Champaign are very commodious. 
The particular perfons that have many vineyards of 
their own, have them in or near the fame vineyards ; 
in fmall places the prefies are bannaux, which arc of 
different fizes and fafhions. An exact defcription of 
thefe feveral prefles will be inferted in the article of 
Wines. 

The fmall ones are about feven feet and a quarter, 
the middle ones about ten or twelve, the large ones 
fifteen or eighteen ; the leaft, which they call eti- 
quets, coft feven or eight hundred livres; the fecond, 
which they call a cage or a teiflbns, about two thou- 
fand franks * the large ones a thou fa nd crowns, and 
fbmetimes more, according as the wood is cheaper or 
dearer in certain places. In Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, where the wood is fcarce, thefe forts of preffes 
coft a very great price, and but few perfons are in cir- 
cumftances to be at the charge of them. 
When the Grapes have been put under the prefs, or 
on the marc, they put three great rods or poles of 
ten or twelve inches round upon them, one at cither 
end in length, and the third in the middle on the 
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. feme fide ; thefe at the extremities ferve to defcribe 
the lines which they ought to follow with their cut- 
ting ihovels in cutting the marc, the fubftance fqueez- 
ed on two fides ; after the cut is made, they lay up- 
on thefe poles and on the Grapes, planks of the fize 
of the prefs ; and upon thefe planks half beams of 
eight or nine inches fquare, which they call rnoyaux, 
at a foot diftance one from the other ; they put four 
or five rows of thefe rnoyaux acrofs, one upon another, 
which elevate it with the bag about four or five feet, 
and they let down upon the whole three or four 
great beams of an immenfe weight, which are placed 
in the middle of the prefs acrofs, and borne up atone 
end by two ftrong fide beams, which are funk fifteen 
or twenty feet in the ground, and which are fattened 
to the bales which crofs them ; at the other end there 
is a cage as they call.it, or a wheel with a fcrew, to 
raife or lower thefe' great beams upon the rnoyaux, 
and thus to prefs the Grapes-, then they prefently 
raife, by the means of a fcrew, the end of the trees 
on the fide of the wheel, or of the cage, which lowers 
the other end of the cheeks or fide beams ; then they 
drive with a great mallet two or four wooden quoins 
between the notch, which is in the fide beams or 
cheeks; and thefe beams are alfo lowered to keep 
them in their pofition, and to prevent them from 
rifing : and after this they lower the other end by the 
aid of the fcrew, which terves alfo to raife it. 
They ufe in thefe prefles large fteel Ihovels, about a 
foot in breadth, and one and a half in depth, very 
heavy, and (harp at the bottom, to cut the marc of 
the Grapes eafily at the four fides. 
The firft time they lower the great beams upon the 
Grapes, they call the wine that runs out, the wine of 
goute, becaufe it is the fineft and moft exquifite in 
the Grape. This wine is very thin, and has not body 
enough : fome call this firft prefling rabaiflement •, 
this muft be done with a great deal of dexterity and 
brifknefs, that the beams may be raifed immediately, 
to thruft back to the middle inftantly all the Grapes 
which are. flipped to the fides of the prefs, that they 
may be brifkly prefled the fecond or third time. They 
call thefe two other lowerings of the beams the firlt 
and fecond cutting ; they muft be done in lefs than 
an hour, if you would have the wine very pale, be- 
caufe time is not to be given the Grapes to heat, nor 
the liquor to remain* upon the marc. 
They ordinarily mix the wine of the abaiflement, or 
firft lowering, with that of the firft and fecond cut; 
and fome times, but very rarely, according as the years 
are more or lefs hot and thence they call a wine of 
the firft prefling fine. 

Some referve one or two carteaux of the firft tafte, 
which is that of the firft lowering, by itfelf 5 but it is 
too fmall or thin, and has not a fufficient body for 
keeping for transportation. 

There are fome fkilful perfons who pretend, that the 
firft lowerings of the wines ought not to be mixed 
but with thofe of the firft cut, becaufe that is much 
more delicate than that of the fecond or third ; and 
that befides there is time enough to mix them after- 
wards, if they are found to be too thin and pale 
enough ; and the rather becaufe there is no remedy, 
if it be done at the firft. 

At every cut they raife the great beams, and they 
take away all the rnoyaux with the planks, and the 
rods that are immediately on the Grapes, or upon 
the marc \ with thefe fteel cutting ihovels they cut 
the' marc on four fides, and they caft down with their 
wooden Ihovels that which is cut, and fpread it even 
all over the fquare, to the end that it may not difperfe 
fo eafily, that is to fay, in thofe prefles which they 
call etiquets ; they take care, that the wheel which is 
upon the middle may be made to bear, efpecially up- 
on the rammer, over all the breadth, in fuch manner 
that the bag may be equal. 

Inftead of the prefles, a cage, or teiffbns, as the | 
beams bear more upon the fide of the wheel, than on 
the corners, there muft needs be more of the marc 
when the bag is placed Hoping toward the wheel than 
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toward the fide of the quoins, it will be eafdy com- 
prehended by viewing the defcriptions of the diffe- 
rent prefles. It is alfo to be obferved, that every 
time they cut the Grapes, or the marc, they raife up 
the bag, becaufe it has always a certain elevation, in 
fuch fort> that it is one third lefs at bottom than at 
the top. 

The fecond cut is more plentiful than the firft lower- 
ing, and the firft cut •, becaufe the Grapes begin to 
be well bruifed, and they do not flip fo much to the 
fides. 

The wine ftrains from the prefs into a puncheon hav- 
ing the head flayed out, or fome other large veflel 
prepared for the purpofe, and funk into the ground 
on the forefide to receive it •, it appears at firft draw- 
ing to be a little upon the red, but it lofes this little 
of its colour according as it is boiled, and as it clari- 
fies itfelf in the tun •, and it becomes perfectly white, 
efpecially when they have prefied the two firft cuts 
with much difpatch 5 but principally when they have 
gathered the Grapes during the dew, or in a Ihady 
time. Although thefe wines are white, they call 
them gray, becaufe they are made only of black 
Grapes. 

If the year be hot, and, the wine of the third cut has 
a colour, it muft be mingled not with that of the 
foregoing, but with that of the fourth ; and fome- 
times, tho* very rarely, with that of the fifth. They 
are not in fo muchhafte for thefe cuts as for the firlt ; 
they make an interval of a good half hour between 
the one and the other. The wine that comes thence 
has more of colour than this, which they call the par- 
tridge's eye, or the wine of the cut ; it is a ftrong 
wine, pleafant, fine, good for an ordinary, but is 
better when it is old. 

When the wine of the fourth cut is too deep, they 
do not mingle it with wine of the firft or fecond cut, 
but they obferve to mingle it with wine of the fifth, 
fixth, or feventh cut, which they call wine of the 
prefs, which is of a deep red, pretty hard, but fit for 
houftiold drinking ; but when they are net in hafte, 
they leave an interval of an hour and a half between 
every one the three laft cuts as much to give time 
to the wine to ftrain infenfibly, as to give the preflers 
time to lleep or reft themfelves, for the fatigue is 
very great, they being obliged to carry it on night 
and day for about three weeks. The preflers of 
Champaign prefs the Grapes fo hard, that after they 
have done, the marc is as hard as a ftone 5 they put 
this marc into old calks with the heads out, and they 
fell it to people who draw frotn it an aqua vitas of a 
very bad tafte, which they call aqua vitae of Aixne i 
but it is good for a great many purpofes. ' 
Thofe who have many vineyards alfo make two, three, 
or four firft preflings of the fine wine, by chufing al- 
ways the moft delicate and ripeft Grapes for their 
firfts ; thefe are always much fuperior the one to the 
other for goodnefs and price, fo that if the wine of 
one of the firft preflings fells for fix hundred livres a 
queue, that of the fecond will not fell for above four 
hundred and fifty, and that of the third two hundred 
and fifty, although all the Vines are of one and the 
fame vineyard. 

In every firft prefling there are ordinarily two thirds 
of fine wine, one half third of wine of the cut, and 
one half third of the wine of the prefs. ; thus one cu- 
vee of five or fix pieces of wine, will confift of nine 
or ten of fine, three or four of the taille, and two or 
three of the prefs. 

Of the common black Grapes, which remain after the 
firft, fecond, or third cuvee, they make one with 
thofe that are not very ripe, and which they call ver - 
derons, they make of the whole a wine pretty high- 
coloured, which they fell to the country people, or 
that ferves for their domeftics ; they alfo leave thefe 
Grapes two whole days in a great tub before they 
prefs them, to the end that the wine may be the red- 
der ; and they mix all that comes from the different 
tallies of this vintage together. 

The 
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The white Grapes don't come into this cuvee j they 
leave them upon the ftock till toward All Saints-day, j 
or fomctimes till toward the eighth or tenth of No- 
vember, (at which time the mornings are cold) to make 
of it a vin bourra, as they call it, i. e. a new and 
fweet white wine that has not worked, which they fell 
while it is quite hot. 

This wine is frill the better when the Grapes have been 
pinched by the white frofts of October and November, 
or at leaft very cold mornings. A little rotten nefs in 
thefe Grapes does no harm ; you need only take care 
to give the wine time to throw out the filth by the fer- 
ment, and purify. ^ 

This white wine may be mixed with the wine of the 
taille, if you pleafe, when you have an opportunity of 
felling it'prefently after it is boiled. This makes a 
very good wine to drink, is pretty pale, and has a 
good body. 

All thefe fine wines ought to be put into a new cafk, 
as alfo Ihould thofe of the taille j but the red wines, 
the green, and thofe of the prefs, may be put into an 
old cafk, but it ought to be a very good one. 
You muft never rub the tuns over with brimftonc, you 
fhould only wafh them in common water a little while 
before they are filled, and give them time to drain 
well : fome handfuls of flowers or Peach leaves may 
be mingled with the water, and they pretend that 
this will do the wine good. 

In Champaign they rarely put it in any thing but 
" pieces, cateaux and cades. 

The river meafure is different from that of the moun- 
tains : the pieces of the rivers contain about two hun- 
dred and ten Paris pints (a Paris pint is equal to an 
Englifh quart;) the carteau a hundred and ten ; the 
pieces of the mountains contain about two hundred 
and forty pints, at the leaft two hundred and thirty 
Paris meafure - 9 and the carteau a hundred and fifteen, 
or a hundred and twenty. 

They mark regularly with chalk every piece, and eve- 
ry carteau, to denote the firfl, fecond, or third cu- 
vee •, the wine of the cutting of the prefs, the white 
wine, and the green ; .they alfo write the name of the 
vineyard from whence the Grapes came. 
A few years fince, fome private perfbns in Cham- 
paign attempted to make wine as red as that of Bur- 
gundy, and they fucceeded pretty well as to the co- 
lour : but in my opinion thefe forts of wines do not 
come up to thofe of Burgundy, in that they are not 
fo foft, nor fo agreeable to the palate : neverthelefs 
many perfons call for thefe wines, and fome efteem 
them the beflr. 

And as thofe gray wines are a little fallen, there has 
been made fome years paft, a great deal of red Cham- 
paign. Thefe wines do well for Flanders, where they 
are frequently fold for thofe of Burgundy. 
Of all thefe wines, there is none better for health, nor 
more agreeable to the palate, than the gray wine of 
Champaign, of the colour of a partridge's eye, or the 
wines of the two firft tailles of a firfl preffing in pretty 
hot years. 

This wine has a body, a tartnefs, a headinefs, a bal- 
famicknefs or perfume, a quicknefs and delicatenefs, 
that exceeds all the moft exquifite ones of Burgundy. 
And that which fihoulcl engage one to drink it, is its 
lightnefs, which makes it ft rain and pafs quicker thro* 
the body than any other wine in the kingdom. It is a 
miflake to be of opinion, that the wine of Champaign 
can give the gout. I have fcarce ever feen one gouty 
perfon in this whole province, and there need be no 
better proof. 

To make good red wine in Champaign, the black 
Grapes ought to be gathered in the heat of the day ; 
care is to be taken to chufe them well, and not to 
mingle with them the Grapes of the tall Vines, nor 
the green ones, or thofe that are partly rotten j to 
let them be two days in one tub, where the liquor 
grows red by the heat that it contracts there : fome 
hours before it is put into the prefs, it ought to be 
trampled with the feet, and the juice to be mingled 
with the marc ; without this the wine will not be of 
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a fufficient rednefs. If it be let (land more than two 
days in the tub, it will tafte too much of the ftone. 
If it be mingled with the wine of the prefs, it will be 
too thick, too hard, and too unplealant. 
The wine of the firft preffing being finiflied, and the 
vefiels marked, they let them in a row in a cellar or 
court yard : thofe who have a great deal of wine and 
are good oeconomifts, take great care to gather the 
fcum that comes out of every vefTel, while the wines 
ferment, by the means of a kind of tin funnel, made 
bending downwards, which lets the fcum fall into a 
wooden bowl, which is placed between two calks ; 
they afterwards put thefe fcums into the wines of the 
prefs, but neverthelefs there are but few that ufe this 
piece of oeconomy. 

They let thefe gray wines ftand to ferment in the cafks 
ten or twelve days, becaufe thefe wines throw out 
their ferment lb much the more or lefs flowly, by how 
much they have more or lefs warmth, or as the years 
are more or lefs hot. 

After the wine has done fermenting, they flop up the 
vefiels at the great bung- hole, and leave on the fore- 
fide an opening, about the bignefs of a French far- 
thing, by which one may put in his finger ; this they 
call le broqueleaur; and they flop this up ten or 
twelve days after, with a wooden peg, about two 
inches long, for the more readily talcing it out, and 
putting it in. 

All the while the wines are fermenting, the vefiels 
are to be kept full, to give them an opportunity of 
calling out all that is impure. In order for this, they 
muft be rilled up every two or three days, within a 
finger's breadth of the bung ; after they have been 
bunged up, they muft be filled up every eighth day, 
at the little hole, for the fpace of two or three weeks 
more •, and after that, once a week for a month or 
two; and after that once in every two months, as 
long as the wine remains in the vault, if it be there 
for vears. 

4 

When the wines have not body enough, or are too 
green, as it often happens in moift coid years, and 
when they have too much liquor, as in hot and dry 
years, three weeks after the wines have been made, 
hey muft be rolled in the calks five or fix turns to 
mix them well with the lees j and this muft be con- 
tinued every eight days for three or four weeeks. 
This mixing of the Ice with the wine being repeat- 
ed, will ftrengthen it, foften it, ripen it, render it 
more forward, and make it fit to drink in as fliort a 
time as if it had been tranfported from one place to 
another. 

The wines muft be let ftand in the cellar till toward 
the 10th of April, when they carry them down into 
the vault •, but as foon as it begins to be cold in au- 
tumn, they are to be carried up again into the cellar : 
it is of confequencc to be obferved upon this fubjeclr, 
that the wines ought always to be in cool places, and 
never to fuffer heat ; and as the vaults arc cooler in 
furnmer, and warmer in winter than the external air, 
as foon as it begins to be hot, the wines muft be carried 
down, whether they be in pieces or in bottles, into 
. the vaults ; and when it begins to be cold, they muft 
be carried up* into the cellar. 

There has been nothing better invented and morcufe- 
ful, than the manner of drawing off wines. Certain 
experience convinces, that it is the lee that fpoil 
wines ; and that they are never better and more live- 
ly, than when they have been well drawn off ; whe- 
ther you would bottle it, or keep it in pieces, it 
ought always to be drawn off*, out of one vefTel into 
another, at leaft twice into another vefil-l well wafbed, 
leaving the lee in the former. 

You fhould draw off the wines the firft time towards 
the middle of December, the fecond towards the 
middle of February, and to fine them in March and 
April, eight days or thereabouts before you bottle it. 
For every piece of wine, you muft have of ifinglafs, 
that is the whiteft, of the weight of a crown of gold, 
weighing two deniers fifteen grains, or fixty-three 
grains. They take fo many times the weight of a 

crown 
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crown of gold, as they have pieces of wine to draw 
off •, they put this quantity of ifinglafs in one or two- 
pints of the fame wines, in a bucket, for a day or' 
two, to give it time to difiblve ; others put it in a; 
glafs, or a pint of Water, according to the quantity, 
in order to haden its diflblving, which is always diffi- 
cult to be done ; lbme mix it in a pint of fpirit of. 
wine, or excellent aqua vita?. When the ifinglafs is, 
grown loft, they beat it well to divide, and di (tribute; 
it i then, when the parts begin to feparate, they put 
in the bucket or veflel, in which this diflblution is; 
made, fo many pints of wine as they have cafks or 
pieces to draw off-, then they beat the ifinglafs again* 
and pals it through a drainer, the holes of which 
fliould be very fmall *, they often pour in of the fame; 
wine to dilute it well ; and when there remains no- 
thing in the drainer, they pafs all the liquor over' 
again through a linen cloth, and fquecze it very well •, 
and afterwards they put one good pint or lefs into each 
calk, and half a pint into each carteau. 
They dir the wine in the piece with a ftick about the 
middle, without differing the dick to go any lower. 
It is fufneient to dir the wine for the fpace of three or 
four minutes. 

A certain private perfon has newly contrived a quicker 
method or diflblving this ifinglafs ; after it has been 
deeped one day in water, he melts it in a fkillet upon 
the fire, and reduces it to a ball, like a bit of pade, 
and afterwards put it into the wine, where it diftri- 
butes itfclf with lefs difficulty. After what manner 
focver it is diliblvcd, care ought to be taken not to 
put in too much liquor, and not to put more than a 
proportionable quantity of water or wine to that of 
ifinglafs. 

The ifinglafs works itfclf ordinarily in two or three 
days, though fometimes it does not clarify the wine 
in fix or eight ; but neverthclefs, you mud wait till 
the wine is clear before you change the veflel. In the 
winter the feafons are oftentimes fo improper for this, 
that there is a neceflity of putting ifinglafs a fecond 
time into the piece, but then you muff not put in 
more than the quantity before mentioned but when 
it freezes, or the weather is clear and cold, the wine 
will clarify itfclf perfectly well, and in fewer days •, 
it has a colour more lively and brilliant, than when it 
is fined and drawn off in faint moid weather. 
As foon as the wines are clear, they are to be drawn 
off, and the veflels changed. Four or five new cafks 
are fufficient to drawolf two or three hundred pieces 
of wine for when they have emptied one piece, they 
take out the lee, and put it into the old 'cafks, wafli 
it, and it ierves to draw off another into it. 
Nothing is more curious than their contrivance in 
Champaign, to fhift their wines without difplacing 
their cafks. They have a leathern pipe like a gut, 
four or five feet long, and about fix or feven inches 
in circumference, well fewed with a double feam, 
that the wine may not run through - y there is at both 
ends a cannon or pipe of wood, about ten or twelve 
inches long, and about fix or feven in circumference 
at one end, and about four at the other j the great 
end of each pipe is fet in a leathern pipe, and well 
bound with flrong twine on the outfide, that the wine 
may not run out ; they take out the bung that is at 
the top of the tun that they would fill, and drive the 
wood of the pipe in with a wooden mallet, which 
they beat upon a fort of chin cloth, that is fixed to 
each of thefe pipes, which being fattened about two 
inches within an inch or lefs of the great end, and 
which lofes itfelf infenfibly in going towards the fmall 
end, they fet a large fiphon of metal below the calk 
they would empty, and alfo put into this fiphon the 
fmall end of the other pipe of wood, which is faflened 
to the leather pipe, and afterwards open the fiphon, 
and without the help of any perfon, almoft the half 
of the full veflel paffes into the empty one by the 
weight of the liquor ; and when it is come near the 
level, and will run no longer, they have recourfc to a 
kind of bellows of a very particular conftruction, to 
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force the wine from the cafk they would empty, to 
pafs into that they would fill. 

Thefe kinds of bellows are about three feet lon«, and 
a foot and a half broad, and are made and fhaped in 
the common manner to about four inches of the fmall 
end but from this didance the bellows have three or 
four inches in breadth. In the infide of this place, 
the air paflTes only through one great hole of an inch 
bore : near this hole, on the fide of the fmall end of 
the bellows, there is apiece of leather like a toncr Ue 
or fucker of a pump, which is fattened there, and Ties 
clofe againd the fide of the hole and the mouth, fo 
that when the bellows is lifted up to take in the air 
the air that has pafFed once through this hole, and 
has entered into the cafk, cannot return back into 
the bellows, which takes not back a new air, but by 
thofe holes below to fill it again. 
The end of the bellows is different from that of others, 
being clofely fhut up with a nozel of wood of a foot 
long, which is jointed in, glued, and very drongly 
fadened by good pegs at the end of the bellows, 
to conduct the air downwards. The nozel is round ] 
and thick without, about nine or ten inches in cir- 
cumference at the top, and diminifhed infenfibly to- 
wards the fmall end, that it may enter conveniently 
into veflels by the bung-hole, and alfo to (hut it up 
fo clofe, that the air can neither get in nor out any 
way. 

This nozel enters for this purpofe two inches near 
the level at the end of the bellows r and is made in a 
half round at the top, that it may be beaten in with 
a wooden mallet, and forced into the cafk ; there is, 
about two fingers length below the upper end of this 
nozel, a hook or brace of iron of a foot long pafting 
through an iron ring, which is fadened with nails to 
the nozel, in order by this hook to faden the bellows 
-to the hoops of the cafk, without which the force of 
the air would drive the bellows out again by the bung- 
hole, and the operation of emptying the broached 
veflel would not be performed. 
The mechanifm of thefe bellows thus defcribed, is 
eafy to be conceived. The air enters by the holes be- 
low in the common manner ; it advances toward jhe 
end, according to the degree that the bellows are 
preffed, there it meets with a pipe that caufes it to 
defcend downwards ; but to hinder it from riling up 
again, as it would do, when the bellows were opened 
to give it a new air, there is in this fpace a fucker or 
tongue of leather, which, as has been faid, is on the 
. infide of the hole at about three or four inches from 
the end of the bellows, which fhut up the hole accord- 
ing as you would have it take in again a new air ; this 
new air pulhcs dill gently, in preffing the bellows in 
the pipe, becaufe this tongue opens according as it is 
forced by the air ; thus there continually enter a new 
air into the cafk, without being able to get out, be- 
caufe it finds itfelf clofe dopt by the fame pipe that 
carries the air into it, and the tongue hinders it from 
getting out again. 

The force of this air which continually puflies in, 
prefllng drongly upon the bellows, prefies equally 
the fuperficies of the wine over the whole length of 
the piece, without caufing the lead agitation in the 
wine ; and the force caufes it to pafs down in the pipe 
of leather, from thence into the other cafk that is to 
be filled, where it rifes, becaufe the air is driven to- 
ward the bung-hole, which is open. 
The bellows pulh all the wine in the cafk to about 
ten or twelve pints, or thereabouts, which is known 
when they perceive the wine to hifs in the fiphon ; at 
which time they take from the two cafks, the two 
pipes that have been forced into them, and which are 
joined together by the leather pipe, and nimbly dop 
up the hole at the bottom of the piece with a bung of 
Oak made round, a little doping, and drive it with 
a mallet; from the other cafk, . that has been emp- 
tied, they pull out the cannon or pipe of wood from 
the fountain of metal, and leave it to drain gently fome 
pints of clear wine into a veflel that receives it. 

They 
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They obferve attentively every rno merit; in a clear j 
glafs, if the wine be neat ; and when thejr perceive 
but the lead thicknefs, without waiting till it appears 
foul, they (lop the fountain, and take it away im- 
mediately, and turn out into a bucket that little 
wine that remains in the piece: That clear wine chat I 
has drained out of the fountain, they pUt into the 
cafk that they have been filling ; they ufe for this" 
purpofe a funnel of tin, the tail of which is about 
a foot long, to the end that the wine tha*t paffes 
through it, may not caufe any agitation in that of the 
piece j and that there may not any filth pafs into the j 
wine, there is, toward the bottom of the funnel, a ] 
tin plate pierced through with fmall holes, which I 
prevents any thing grofs from palling through into 

the piece. I 
They put together into a feparate cafk, all the re- 
mainders of the empty pieces ; prcfently after they 
have emptied one, which they do in lefs than half an I 
hour, they warn it with a bucket of water, let it ftand I 
to drain lb me moments, and then fill it with another 
that is to be drawn off. I 
After the wine has been emptied out of one vefiel into j 
another the firft time, they draw it off a fecond time, [ 
at the time we have before mentioned * fbmetimes I 
they are obliged to do it a third time, to give it a live- I 
ly colour, if it has it not already ; but four days be- I 
fore they change the cafk, they give it a frizure, as I 
they call it, and put in it one third part of the ordi- I 
nary quantity of ifinglafs. I 
The moll experienced perfons fhift their fine wines I 
out of one vefiel into another, as often as they change I 
the vault or its place, as well when they carry it down I 
into the vault, as up into the cellar, according to 
the different feafons : I have known when, in four 
years time, they have drawn it off twelve or thirteen 
times ; and they pretend, that this preferves and fuf- 
tains the wine, and that it has been the finer and more 
delicate; 

Their opinion is, that the wine is continually forming 
a fine lee, which gives it the colour ; and that to pre- 
fcrve it of a good white, it muft be often Ihifted out 
of one veffei Into another, if it be not put into bottles 5 
and that there is no reafon to fear, that the wine will 
be weakened by this means, becaufe the oftener it is 
removed, the oftener you give it new vigour, and the 
oftener it is drawn off, the more lively and brilliant is 
the colour. 

And although I have faid they fliould not brimftonc 
their calks, they do not fail to ufe a match of brim- 
ftonc the firft time they change their veflels j they 
mingle a piece of thick linen cloth in the melted 
brimftonc, and they cut off a bit for each cafk of 
fine wine about the bignefs of one's little finger, and 
one as big again for every piece of common wine •, 
they light it, and put it under the bung of the piece 
they empty, before they have recourfe to the bellows ; 
according as the wine defcends, it draws along with 
it a fmall fcent of the brimftonc, which is not very 
ftrong fo as to make it perceivable, and that only 
leaves what will give it a livelinels of colour the 
fame may be done the fecond time, when they change 
the calk, if it has not taken the fcent the firft time, 
otherwife it ought to be drawn off the fecond time 
without a match, to caufe it to lofe the fcent of the 
brimftonc, which it ought never to have. 
The wines that are thus clear and fine, keep very 
well in the cafk for two or three years, and hold their 
goodnefs in the vaults and cellars, but efpecially the 
mountain wines that have a good body ; thofe of the 
river lofe their quality in wood, and they ought to be 
drank in the firft and fecond year, or elfe they muft 
be put into bottles. This wine will keep very well 
four, five, or fix years in glafs bottles. I 
The ufe of round bottles is very common in Cham- I 
paign ; they having plenty of wood in the province, 
have there let up very good glafs-houfes, which they 
feldom make ufe of but in making thefe bottles, which I 
are about fix inches high* and four or five in the neck. I 
Thefe bottles contain ordinarily a Paris pint, or half I 
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a glafs lefs. They fell them commonly for twelve of 
fifteen franks a hundred. They have a certain quan- 
tity in every houfe. Before they enter upon a piece 
of wine to drink, they put it into bottles well walhed 
and drained, in order to have the wine of one piece 
equally good. 

When they Have a mind to draw off a piece of wine 
into bottles, they put a little fiphon of metal into the 
cafk, Which is bent downwards, to ft rain it into the 
bottle, under which there is a tub or bucket to catch 
the wine that fhall run over. They flop up every 
bottle carefully with a good well chofen cork that is 
not worm eaten, but that is folid and dole. Thefe 
forts of fine corks coft fifty or fixty fols a hundred. 
There cannot be too much care taken in the chufing 
corks, left the wine fpoil in fome of the bottles^ when 
the corks are defective ; therefore great care mould 
be taken in the chufing them, when you would draw 
offline wines into bottles, whether it be for keeping, 
or to be fent abroad. 

When bottles are ufed that have been made ufe of be- 
fore, they fliould be warned with leaden fhot, and a 
little water to fetch out the filch that fhall remain on 
the bottom of the bottles , but it is much better in 
the room of them to ufe fmall nails, becaufe they per- 
fectly take off all that which fticks to the glafs. 
When all the bottles that fuffice to empty one cafk 
are filled, they tie the mouth of the bottle over to 
the neck with a ftrong packthread ; and if it be a fine 
wine they commonly leal it with Spanifh wax, that 
the wine may not be changed, nor the bottles by the 
domeftics; and fome perfons have their coats of arms 
made on the bottles, which does not enhance the price 
above thirty fols per cent. 

When all the bottles are well flopped, tied down^ 
and fealed, they ought to be fet in a vault or cellar, 
upon fand two or three fingers depth, and laid fide- 
ways, leaning againft one another ; when they are fee 
upright, they form a white flower upon the wine at 
the top, in the fmall empty fpace that is between 
the top of the mouth of the bottle and the wine * 
for the bottles ought never to be be filled tip to the 
top, but there muft be left a fmall empty fpace of 
about half an inch, between the wine and the end of 
the cork. 

If this was not done, the wine would fee a working 
in the different feafons of the year, and break a great 
number of bottles •, and ^ ic does, notwithftanding, 
break a great many, in fpite of all the caution that 
can be taken, and more efpecially when the wine has 
a great deal of heat, or is a little tart. 
In fome years the wine grows ropy in the bottles evert 
in the vaults, fo as to rope when it is poured out as if 
it had oil, fo that it cannot be drank. This is a ma- 
lady that feizes the wine, that has flood fevcral months 
without being removed from one place to another. If 
it be fet in the air, it will lofe more of its ropinefs than 
it wili if left in the vault. It will recover itfelf, if fet 
in a very airy granary, better than ic will oftentimes 
do in fix months in a vault. 

When one is obliged to drink a ropy wine, if he fhake 
the bottle ftrongly for the fpace of half a quarter of 
an hour, and then uncork it immediately afcer he has 
done fhaking it, the bottle being a little inclined on the 
fide, will caft out prcfently half a glafs of froth or 
fcum, and the reft of the wine will be drinkable, where- 
as otherwife ic would noc be fo. 

i 

Forabouc forty years laft paft, the tafte of the French 
has been determined for a frothy wine j and this they 
ufed to love, as one may fay, even to diltradtion. 
They have begun a little to come off from that for 
fome years paft. Their fentiments are much divided 
as to the opinion of this kind of wine ; fome believe 
that it proceeds from the force of the drugs they put 
in it, which makes it froth fo ftrongly - 9 others attri- 
bute it to the tartnefs of the wines, becaufe the great- 
eft part that do froth are extremely tart ; others attri- 
bute this effect to the moon, according to the . times 
in which thefe wines are bottled. 

14 E It 
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It is true, there are a great many wine merchants, 
who, feeing the great fondnefs that there is for their 
frothy wines, oftentimes put in allum, fpiritof wine, 
and pigeons dung, and a great many other drugs, to 
make it froth extremely but it is certain by experi- 
ence, that the wine froths when it is any time bottled 
from the vintage to the month of May. There are 
ibmc who pretend that the nearer the vintage time 
the wine is produced when it is bottled, the more it 
froths. Many do not agree to this opinion, but no- 
thing is more certain than that there is no time in 
which the wine froths more, than about the end of the 
fecond quarter of the month of March, and this al- 
ways happens toward the holy week. There does not 
need any artifice at all, one may be always fure to 
have wine perfectly frothy, when it is bottled from 
the 10th to the 14th of the month of March * of this 
there is fuch reiterated experience, that it cannot be 
doubted. 

It is good to know that the wine does not froth pre- 
fcntly after it is put in bottles it mud beat leaft fix 
weeks, and fometimes fix months, before it froths 
well. If it is to be tran (ported, you muft give it near 
a month of the vault, efpecially in the Jummer, to 
recover its remove. 

But as wines, efpecially the mountain wines, are not 
ordinarily bottled in the holy week, becaufe they are 
then too green, or have too much hardnefs, efpecially 
if the year has been cold and moift, or too much 
liquor exprefled, if the year has been hot, the molt 
fure and advantageous way to have exquifite wine, 
that is perfectly frothy, is not to bottle it till the rife 
of the lap of Aug 11 ft. It is certain by experience, 
that it froths exceffively when it is bottled from the 
10th to the 14th of Auguft, and as it will then have 
loft the tartnefs or grcennefs of its liquor, one may 
be allured in bottles to have the ripeft and moft frothy 
wine. 

There has been another experiment tried, which is, 
not to bottle the mountain wine till the holy week 
of the fecond year, that is, eighteen months after 
the vintage •, and it lias been found that it froths fuf- 
ficiently, but lefs by half than that which has been 
bottled in the rifing of the fap of March the year 
before. 

It is not believed that the river wine, which has a 
lefs body than that of the mountains, can froth fo 
much' in the fecond year. When one would have 
wine that will not froth at all, it fhould be bottled in 
October or November, the year after the vintage ; if 
it be bottled in June or July, it will froth (lightly, 
though but a little, if any thing at all. 
To find in the wine of Champaign all the merit that 
it ought to have, it mould be taken out of the vault 
not above half a quarter of an hour before it is drank, 
and it muft be put into a bucket, with two or three 
pounds of ice j the cork fhould be opened and put 
in again lightly, which, if it be not done, the wine 
will break the bottle, or will not grow cool, if it were 
not unftopped, and it would evaporate itfelf, if it re- 
mained quite open. When the bottle has been half 
a quarter of an hour in this ice, it muft be taken out, 
becaufe the ice would othcrwife chill it too much, 
and make it lofc its brifknefs. This wine will be ex- 
cellently good, and of a delicious flavour, when it 
has been a little affected by the ice, but great care 
muft be taken that it may not be either too much or 
too little. 

As thefe wines, efpecially thofe of the fame year, 
work continually in the vaults and cellars, and ftill 
more in bottles than in pieces, according to the diffe- 
rent fcafbns, and the divers impreffions of the air, it 
ought not to be furprifing, if the fame wine, efpe- 
cially the new, oftentimes appears different in tafte. 
We find a wine potable in January and February, 
which will leem hard in March and April, becaufe of 
the rifing of the fap, which agitates it more ; the 
fame wine in June and July will appear entirely foft, 
and in Auguft and September we fhall find it hard 
again, which one fhall not be able to perceive any 
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thing of during the preceding months, becaufe the 
rifing of the fap in Auguft will put the parrs in a o-rea: 
motion. This effect motion will have on the river 
wines of the year, but oftentimes the wines of two 
years from the mountains will appear more mellow 
more or lefs exquifite, more oriels forward, accord- 
ing to the different motions it has received by the dif- 
ferent impreifions of the air, which will vary more 
fenfibly in the different fcafons of the year. 
There ought to be a very great attention to keep 
the wine continually in cool places, for, as nothing 
does it more hurt than heat, it is of the greateft im- 
portance to have good cellars, and excellent vaults. 
No part of the world has fo good vaults as thofe in 
Champaign, which is the reafon it is fo difficult to 
find any where elfe fo good wines as thofe of this 
province. 

Thofe who would lay up a (lock of wine, and are 
able to keep it two or three years, or whofe bufinefs 
it is to fend it into other far diftant provinces, or to 
foreign countries, ought to chufe the mountain wine ; 
for as it has more body, it will better bear tranfpor- 
tation than thofe of the river-, and befides, theEng- 
lifh,- the Flemings, the Dutch, the Danes, and the 
Swedes, defire thefe ftrong wines that can bear the 
tranfportation, and hold good for two or three year;, 
which the river wines will not do. 
The molt noble river wines are : thofe of Auvillers, 
Ay, Epernay, Pierry, Cumiercs ; thofe of the moun - 
tain are, of Sillery, Verzenay, TaifTy, Mailly, and 
above all, thofe of Sr. Thierry have the moft reputa- 
tion. 'The laft has for a long time had the greateft 
name, and been the moft called for, and one may 
venture to fay, that it comes nothing behind the belt 
wines of Champaign. 

By all the obfervations which have been made on 
_what is practifed in this province, in cultivating and 
ordering the Vines, and in fining off the wines, in 
bottling and carrying them up and down into cellars 
and vaults, and from vaults to cellars, it will be 
found that even perfons of good tafte, in the pro- 
vinces of Burgundy, Berry, Languedoc, and Pro- 
vence, who are yet very curious and delicate in mak- 
ing wines, clpecially for their own tables, know no: 
fo well how to bring it to perfection, as thofe who are 
accuftomed to make it in this province •, for thougli 
their wines have not the rarcnels of thofe of Cham- 
paign, yet they arc able to make them more clear, 
fine, and light. They might therefore try if they 
would not be preferved better in drawing them off* 
from the lee, than in letting them lie on ir, accord- 
ing to their ufual cullom, which igme arc of opinion 
is abfolutely wrong. They fhould chufe and pick* 
in the frefh of the morning, their fineft black Grapes, 
and thofe whofe berries adhere the leaft together, be- 
caufe they are the ripeft, and they fhould obferve ?■.» 
leave as little ftalk to them as may be •, and wit!; re- 
gard to preffing, in which they are ufually faulty, 
they Ihould immediately, as foon as carried, trample 
every load of Grapes fucceflively as they are brouphc 
in, and collecting the firft, muft put it in new rafki 
of a lefs fizc ; and when they have finifhed treading 
the remainder of each carriage, they fhould put then-, 
into the common var, but let them not remain there 
fo many days as they are generally ufed to do, due 
fo their common wines may be thinner, and Li> 
ftrong. By this management they might make ioiir, 
five, or fix pieces of fine wine, more or lefs, accord- 
ing as they (hall find it good, and then they mould 
take the fame care, as has been faid thofe of Cham- 
paign do-, and if they would be content now with a 
lefs produce, they would have a far greater quantity 
the following years, and would be continually bring- 
ing it to a ftill greater perfection, as they improved 
more and more in experience. In thofe countries, 
where they can conveniently have prefies, they fhould 
make them. 

Their wines would be more delicate, more light, and 
lefs coloured, by this attention, and with half the 
• fining, would be better for tranfportation, in drawing 

them 
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them from the lee, and efpecially if they arc put into 
bocrles. 

All thefe obfervations which we have made, will be 
of great ufe to thofe perfons who would improve their 
wines, or defire to drink delicious liquor but filch 
perfons muft remember that they ought, above all 
this, to ftudy to have good vaults, and thofe which 
are cooleft in the fummer, and warmeft in the winter, 
are ever the beft. 

It may fecm to many perfons in this country that we 
have been too prolix in the account we have given, but 
thefe obfervations are not defigned for thofe who are 
acquainted with the practice already, but for fuch 
perfons as are wholly ignorant of thefe things, and 
who are fo far from taking any pains in the ordering 
their wines, that it is a pain to them to conceive the 
greater! part of thofe things which I have taken no- 
tice of to be necefiary, and who cannot be perfuaded 
• but that they obferved every thing requifite to the pro- 
per management of wines, as exactly as thofe of 
Champaign do. 

They practife nothing in Champaign, which may not 
be perfectly imitated in other places •, the drawing off 
the wines, the manner of fining them, and putting 
them in bottles, &cc. is all equally poflible, and alio 
caiy. Many perfons might enrich thcmfclves, if they 
would fet themfelves about it, with the help of thefe 
obfervations, and of thofe they might make them- 
felves, to bring their wines to perfection, and inftead 
of felling then) for one or two fols per pot, as they 
ordinarily do, they might fell them for upward of 
eight or ten. , They would have the fatisf action of 
augmenting their income, and fee their wines fought 
after, and they would be able to fell them not only at 
home, but alio to tranfport them into foreign coun- 
tries, becaufe their lituation is more favourable to 
fend them by fea, than that of the Champagnois, who 
are obliged to tranfport theirs upon waggons, and by 
rivers, into Germany, and the iartheft parts of the 
north. 

Perhaps fome critics will object the difference of cli- 
mates, which will not permit the fame culture of the 
fame plants, which, by their different qualities, re- 
quire particular managements. This way of reafon- 
ing might have place, if I had pretended to fpeak to 
a people who fludicd to order the Vines with great at- 
tention, and to give them a fincnefs, but I have it 
chiefly in view, as I have had in collecting thefe dif- 
ferent obfervations, to inftruct thofe people who are 
entirely ignorant of the method ufed in thofe countries 
where they are accuftomed to make excellent wines, 
as well by rcafon of the goodnefs of the lands, and the 
warmth of the climate, as by the induftry of thofe 
who inhabit them. 

In Champaign, where their Grapes do not ripen but 
with difficulty, becaufe their country is cold, they 
make pale and white wines, the wines truly gray, 
which are a little coloured, and the velvet wines : 
Why cannot they make all thefe forts of wines in Ber- 
ry, in Burgundy, in JLanguedoc, in Provence, &c. ? 
The warmth of the climate will not permit wines 
to be made perfectly white with black Grapes ; they 
will have a little colour, and they will not thence be 
lefe exquifite than thofe they have made thefe fifty 
years in Champaign, and in the main are better in 
tafte, and better Tor health, than thofe wines that 
are perfectly white, which cannot be ufed but after 
dinner. 

A differ tation on the Jitttation of Burgundy », and the wines 

that it produces. By Mr. Arnoux. 

The town of Beaune is the center of Upper Burgun- | 
dy •, it is fituate in a territory the moft fertile and fe- 
rene in France ; it is all round encompaffed with ci- 
ties, among which is Autun the ancient capital of the 
Cauls, Dijon the capital of the duchy of Bourgogne, 
Kuis, St. Jean de Laune, Verdun, Seure or Belle- 
garde, Chalons on the Saone, Arnay le Due, Sanlicu, 
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Flavigny, and Semeur. Beaune is placed almoft in 
the middle of thefe towns, which are not above eight, 
nine, twelve, twenty-one, or twenty-four miles at the 
fartheft, to be as it were, a nurfe to them all, in 
dillributing plentifully amongft them the liquors 
which it produces. 

All the learned are agreed unanimoufly that it is the 
ancient Bibracte, of which mention is made in Cxfar's 
Commentaries. 

Caefar, not having above two days, provifion for his 
army, and being not above thirteen miles at the moll 
from Bibracte, the biggeft, rich eft, and molt fertile 
city of the Eduans, thought proper to march thither 
to procure provifion for. his troops,, and that is the 
realbn he quitted his way to Switzerland, and came 
to Bibracte. Com. Csef. Lib. de Bel. Gal. 
But to return to the town of Beaune : this town can- 
not pretend to glory in thefe ancient remains of anti- 
quity, which the air conlumes, and time reduces to 
dull; it only glories in its good wines, which every 
year bring to the citizens new riches. However, it 
has been within an age paft a ftrong place, and is ftill 
furrounded with a large ditch, which funs into the 
river Burgoife ; this takes its fource at about half a 
mile from one of its hills ; it is alfo encompaffed with 
a rampart flanked with fome towers, and five great 
baftio.ns. ;The ditch which encompafTes the town, is 
above a mile and a half in circumference ; the citi- 
zens there enjoy almoft continually a pure air, and a 
clear fky,- being equally about a hundred leagues off 
from the Mediterranean and the ocean. The waters 
arc, as one may fay, in fufpence, when it is about to 
determine its courie. There is alfo a great body of 
water in its neighbourhood, which is fecn in all the 
charts of France under the name of the Pond of long 
Extent. It is the opinion of fome perfons, that this 
partakes of the waters of both feas. 
This town can count fourteen or fifteen thoufand in- 
habitants, of which the fourth part are employed in 
cultivating the vineyards, and another fourth part in 
careJcfly exercifing fome profeflions they are ignorant 
of, and the other half in enjoying the pleafqrc of a 
foft, idle, and delicious life. The gout and ficknefs 
arc bantlhed from thefe walls. From thefe hills, 
that produce fuch exquifite wines, ifiue out fountains 
of ice, and little rivers as clear as melted cryftal. Thefe 
waters iffue out from the earth in a line oppofitc to 
the perpendicular, bubbling up, and pufhingoutof the 
earth on high globes of rock cryftal, which keep their 
fpherical figure, till they are at the fuperficies. 
The hills of Upper Burgundy, which produce the 
wine, the only wine which one can or ought to call 
Burgundy wine, do not extend farther than from Di- 
jon to Chalon, upon the Saone, yet we ought not to 
reckon thefe vineyards to be in perfection but from 
Chambertin to Chagni, about twenty-four miles in ex- 
tent, for the Vines at Dijon and Chalons do not en- 
joy thole climates which produce thofe wines that are 
fit to be tranfported into Great-Britain, the circles of 
the Empire, and the I_,ow Countries, as thofe which 
are confined within the limits, that I mail mention as 
exactly as I can, without being apprehenfivc of pafilng 
under any cenfure upon this accounts 
The fame row of hills in the fame fituation, and hav- 
ing the lame afpect of the fun, extends itfelf almolt 
as far as Lyons, and all thofe little mountains are 
wholly covered with Vines, but the lands are lefsfine, 
and lefs light at Chalons, heavier at Tornus, and 
coarfer at Macon. This alters the form of the pro- 
ductions of thefe little hillocks, which, notwithftand- 
ing they have the fame arrangement, and the lame 
fituation, produce fo different liquors. 
All thofe little valleys are linked one to the other to 
the caft afpect of the fun, and form the figure of an 
unbent bow, and have oppofite to them a row of 
mountains of the like figure, but a great deal higher, 
which appear or feem to join them, although they 
may be fifteen, twenty, thirty, and fome fixty leagues 
off*, and forming an oval figure, contribute to make 
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the fined: profpect in the world. This oval muft have 
more than one hundred and fifty leagues in circum- 
ference. 

From thefe hills of Beaune all the oppofite mountains 
are feen, and they are thofe of Switzerland, the 
Franche Comte, and Mount Jura, of which Cacfar 
fpeaks, at this time called Mount St. Claude, thofe 
of Savoy ; beyond thefe is a frightful void, and of an 
immenfe length, and Mount St. Bernard rifes into the 
clouds, always covered with fnow in the moft violent 
heats of the dog days ; and although it be fixty-five 
leagues off from Beaune, it is feen diftinctly without 
the help of any glafs. 

This perfect oval forms a plain of the fame figure, to 
which thefe mountains that environ it, feem to ferve 
for walls and ramparts • this vaft plain is watered by 
the Saone, which he calls Alduafdubis in his Com- 
mentaries, which has its fource at the foot of Mount 
Jura, partes by Befan^on, and by Dole, and cafts 
itfelf into the Saone at Verdun •, there are alio a 
thoufand pretty rivers and ftreams, which, after ma- 
ny turnings and windings, lofe themfelves in the 

Saone. 

This great plain, which is at the center of the con- 
tinent, is fo even, that the Saone which runs through 
it, by its gentle courfe deceives the eyes of thofe who 
look upon* it, it being difficult to difcover which way 
its (beam glides. Csefar himfelf was furprized at it, 
as he declares in lib. i. of his Commentaries. 
The Saone is a river that feparates the Eduani and 
Sequani, i. e. Bourgogne from the Franche Comte, 
and flows into the Rhone with an incredible gentlenefs, 
that one cannot diftinguifh by the eye which way its 
waters run. 

This is a vaft plain, fo fertile and even, that all the 
kings of France are wont to aflemble their armies 
there, when they have a mind to fhew the encamp- 
ment of all their troops to the queens, and the ladies 
of the court. 

Behind the firft row of hills that produce fo good 
wines, there is nothing to be found but hills . and 
valleys s the hills that are the leaft diftant are all 
planted with vineyards, and thefe fituations are called 
backward hills. In the hotteft years, when the rains 
are lefs frequent, the Grapes there make a very good 
wine, but it never has the perfume of the wines pro- 
duced by the forward hills. 

The plain of this oval is in part covered with wines, 
fertile in all forts of grain, ernbellifhed with vaft mea- 
dows, where a thoufand ftreams play in their different 
windings, adorned with fine forefts inhabited with 
ftags, wild boars, and above all, with roe bucks, which 
are there very delicious, and agreeably furnifh the 
gentry with the divertifements ot hunting. 
A great part of thefe lands are planted with trees in 
form of orchards, which produce without culture 
excellent fruit, which, when they have been once 
grafted, it is enough, the fun and the earth do the 
reft. The Peach-trees, which throughout fympathize 
with the Vine, there make upon the banks a fair 
foreft, and the branches of thefe trees grow thinly, 
and the leaves being narrow, they do not hinder the 
fun from darting his rays on the Grapes to ripen 
them* the Peaches which they produce are of a fi- 
gure and a colour that would not anticipate one 
their favour, neverthelefs, when one has tafted 
them, it feems to the palate to be a fruit made 

wine and fugar. , 
It ought not to be forgotten, that when the fun is 
rifen above the mountains of Savoy, there is a prof- 
pe£t of the hills of Burgundy, where it mines during 
the whole day, and in fetting behind the hills of 
Beaune, parts its rays upon the mountains of the 
Franche Comte, which lie oppofite to it, and there in 
going down, ripens very excellent wines, as thofe of 
Arbois, which are fo well known throughout Europe 
for their excellent qualities. 

Before I begin to fpeak of the quality of the wines of 
Beaune, it will be proper to give an account of the 
manner in which they there cultivate their vineyards, 
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and make their wines, for although Burgundy, by the 
goodnefs of its foil, and its expolure to the riling fun, 
does naturally produce delicious Grapes, yet the man- 
ner % of cultivating their Vines, and of making their 
wine, contributes much to its goodnefs. 
During the winter the vigncrons employ themfelves 
in examining the earth of their vineyards, and by 
fomc loads of earth conveniently laid, which they car- 
ry thither, they fatten the places which appear to be 
worn out* and feem to require affiftance to produce 
the better Grapes, which happens however but very 
feldom. But then they take notice of thofe places 
which are void of Vines, whether they arc declining 
by age, or do not appear to promife Grapes, and they 
make large trenches from a foot and a half to two 
feet and a half long, and a foot deep. If the earth 
is too lean, they put in half a foot of good earth, and 
fometimes a little old well rotted dung, but generally 
fpeaking, they put in nothing at all, and taking one 
or two branches of a neighbouring Vine, they bend 
them down into each trench, and cover them after- 
wards entirely with the proper earth of the vineyard, 
in fuch manner, that you may fee the two ends of 
the Vine branch bent come out of the earth ; to wit, 
that by which it holds by the Vine, and that of the 
other end, which comes out of the trench, where they 
have bent it, about three or four fingers in length. 
They make a great many of thefe trenches in a vine- 
yard, that they may be always fupplied with young 
Vines that will produce a good plenty of Grapes, for 
it ought to be obferved that this Vine branch bent 
down in a femicircle in this trench, which is a flioot 
of the preceding year, having its pores open, takes 
in two forts of nourilhment, the one from the Vine toi 
which it is united, and the other from the trench in 
which it has been bent, in which it takes root. Thefe 
_are what they call provins or layers. 
They produce abundance of Grapes, which are com- 
monly firft ripe, well nourifhed, large, and well re- 
lifhed, but their juice is not fo good as that of the 
Grapes of the old Vine. The phyfical reafon is, that 
the nourilhing juice has not been fo well filtred in 
palling through thofe layers, whofe pores are very 
open, and in palling thro' the pores of the old Vine, 
whofe pores are more clofe, and lefs fpongy. 
They dig with a fpade the vineyard ordinarily three 
times a year, that is about the end of February, or 
the beginning of March, when they give it the firft 
time, and it is in the month of March, or about the 
end of February, that they prune their vineyards. 
And in this confifts the addrefs and fki.ll of the vigne- 
ron, for he ought to make a right choice of thofe fine 
branches that he is to prune, and of the joint where 
he is cut the lhoot, as well as that which he is to 
cut entirely off. 

Obferve what I have feen practifed by the vigncrons. 
Of four or five branches, the Ihoots of a year, belong- 
ing to the fame ftock or Vine, they leave but one or 
two of the beft made, which they cut off to the third 
or fourth joint at moft. 

The fame they praclife on the Vines of the hills, which 

Croduce the fineft wines, for as to the Vines on the 
ackfide, or of the plain, they cut them to the fe- 
cond or to the firft knot, for thefe Vines put forth too- 
many moots ; but, as this is an art of which it will 
be difficult to give the precepts, becaufe the manner 
of cutting the Vines is different, according to the 
ground, the nature of the Vine, its quality, expo- 
fition, and nearnefs to the fun, I will go on with my 
diflfertation. 

When the Vine is cut, they place ftakes or Vine 

props, to which, at the height of half a foot above 

the earth, they bind the branches of the Vines in a 

horizontal manner, and afterwards, when the buds or 

eyes are opened, and have put forth Ihoots in length 

about afoot and a half, they bind them to the props 

which fuftain the branches and produce the fruit. 

Thefe props are of the height of three or four feet, 

and the thicknefs of two inches * they are ftuck into 

the ground without any arrangement or order, at the 

diftance 
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Uiftance of a foot more or lefs one frotri the Other, 
according as the vineyard is more or lefs furnifhed 
with Vines. 

. Neverthelefs, the end of the lhoOts which are there 
bound horizontally-, as one may fay, look all to the 
fame fide. 

This manner of placing the props without order is 
of great confequence, L e. that one branch may not 
be cohered by the lhadow of another but as little 
time as may be, and that if the rot comes to fome 
Grapes, they may not be able to communicate it to 
others. This manner is contrary to that of the Eng- 
lifh, who plant their Vines in rows, and thence it is 
that the one hinders the fun from mining upon the 
other, and of confequence, that hinders the ripening 
of the Grapes. 

The moft dangerous feafon for the Vine is when there 
has been a north wind, which has caufed a fmall white 
froft. If the fun comes to appear in the morning, it 
dries and burns all the young leaves, the buds, and 
the Grapes, after the fame manner as if fire had been 

there. 

It is for this feafon that the friars in Burgundy have 
recourfe to prayers at this time more than at any 
other; and that after calm and cold nights, die fu- 
perffitious peafants run to the churches, and ring the 
bells with all their might. Whether it be that they 
imagine that God has any regard to this work of re- 
ligion, or that the agitation that they make in the air 
may, in fome fort, warm the air again, or change 
the wind, but however it be, they do at this time ring 
the bells with fuch violence, that there is no fleep- 
ing •, during which times the priefts and monks are 
bufy in reading in the churches the paflion of our Sa- 
viour, according to the gofpel of St. John, and for 
this occupation they make a collection among all the 
prefles at the time when they make their wine* and 
every vigneron is obliged to give them a certain quan- 
tity of wine, and that by an order of parliament at 
Dijon. 

"When the vineyard has efcaped the danger of the 
froft, they dig it again, and this they call biner, or 
the digging of the vineyard the fecond time ; after 
which the Grapes foon begin to flower, which fpread 
a fweet favour all over the country, and is the time 
when all the wines which are in the tuns in the 
vaults, though never fo deep, if they are upon their 
Ice, without having been drawn off" or clarified, work, 
ferment* grow thick, and cover their fuperficies with 
fmall white flowers like fnow j a thing difficult to be 
explained by philofophers, in this queftion in phyfics, 
when they demand, Utrum detur a£tio in diftans ? 
It muft be obferved that all the Vines of the good 
hills of Burgundy pafs from their flowers to the Grape, 
that is to fay, that the flower of the Grapes changes 
into berries in the fpace of twenty-four hours and if, 
during that time, there happens a cold fog, or a cold 
rain, their flowers, inftead or turning to Grapes, fall, 
and the fecond peril is no lefs dangerous than the firft, 
when that happens. The term that they make ufe 
of to exprefs it, is to fay the Vines are coulees, i. e. 
drop their Grapes. 

At t lie end of June, or the beginning of July, is the 
time when the Vin? changes from the flower to ber- 
ries, after which the Vine has nothing to fear but the 
hail, or a too great drought. As foon as ever the 
vignerons fee the leaft cloud to rife upon the horizon, 
and the air feems to threaten the leaft ftorm, they 
have recourfe to their priefts, their bells, and their 
pater nofters, which they would not recite, but for 
fear that the people would rife againft them, if hail 
mould happen during that time that they were not at 
their prayers. 

The reaion that they are fo much afraid of the hail in 
Burgundy is, becaufe the vintage is all the dependence 
of the inhabitants) and that the Grapes being "fmitten 
by this fcourge, give to the wine, in fome meafure, 
the fame tafte, and the fame fcent, which lightning 
fpreads on the places where it falb, a feent which is 
iropofiiblc to take away; 
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As to drought it is not only to the bells, or to the 
priefts that they have recourfe, but to one or two 
ttone bufts in two villages about feven or eight miles 
from the town of Beaune, one of which, idols is 
known and worfliipped under the name of St..Reve- 
reen, and the other under the name of St. Margue- 
rite ; they aflemble together, and go in proceflion to 
fearch in triumph for this ftone, which they carry fo- 
lemnly to a church in the town. All the priefts go 
in proceflion, followed by the pariftiioners of which 
they are curees, and they offer their incenfe and pray- 
ers, rub their books and their ch apices againft thefe 
extraordinary figures, arid oftentimes it happens to 
rain in this conjuncture, which does not a little con- 
tribute to keep up this fuperftition of the people. 
It is in July that they dig the vineyard the third time j 
this they call thirdling. There are many years in 
which tney dig their vineyards the fourth time, and 
this is in the month of Auguft that they give it this 
fourth digging, but they take great care to dig the 
fourth time when the feafon is not too hot and dry, 
or on the contrary, to defend the Grapes from the 
heat of the fun, they let the Grafs grow in the vine- 
yards ; this fhades them; and hinders the vapours of 
the earth from burning the Grape. 
A month before the vintage, the rriagiftrates of 
Beaune, accompanied with many experienced judges, 
and perfons of probity, make three vifits to examinn 
the maturity ot the Grapes, and at this third vifit and 
examination they decide the day of gathering the vin- 
tage; No private perfon dares to cut in his own 
vineyard one finglc bafket of Grapes, upon pain 
of confiscation, and a confiderable fine; for, if it 
were permitted to each particular perfon to gather his 
vintage according to his own fancy, and his particular 
opinion, and according to his tafte, there would be 
wines too green fent abroad into other countries, to 
the diftionour of Burgundy, and to the difcredit of 
the wines. 

And alfo for fear that any vapour fhould fpread itfelf 
over the vineyards, for fifteen days before the vin- 
tage, they take care not to burn any ftraw or Hemp 
ftalks in the ftreets, left the fmokc (hould give any 
bad tafte to the Grapes. 

The Grapes being come to maturity, the magiftratcs 
give notice a few days before by a trumpet to the 
town, of the time they have appointed and fixed for 
gathering the vintage. Volnet begins firft, a day be- 
fore Poniard, and afterwards all the little hills gather 
their vintage indifferently, for after the town of 
Beaune has gathered their vintage one fingle day, the 
vintage is opened for all the other vineyards on the 
fide of Burgundy. It will be feen by and by why 
Beaune decides the vintage of Volnet and Pomard. 
It will fcarce be believed that all the hills from Cham- 
berry toChagny fhould have their vintage gathered in 
the fpace of four or five days, and alfo it is fcarce 
credible, what a vaft number of mountaineers fronr 
every part come to labour in this work. 
They gather the vintage perhaps (and my conje£lure 
is founded upon more than twenty-five vintages which 
1 have feen made) more than two thoufand (queues) 
tuns of wine upon thefe hills, and the queue, which 
is always divided into two puncheons, fometimes in- 
to four fuellettes, and very rarely into eight cabil- 
lons, contains five hundred, bottles of wine, or, to 
fpeak more exactly, four hundred and forty pints Pa- 
ris meafure. 

It will be proper here to obferve, that in this great 
extent the vineyards produce but one kind of Grapes, 
which they call Noirons ; the berries of which arc 
black when they are ripe, and quite round. The plain 
and the backfides produce only a fort of Grape, of 
which the berries are bigger and a little longer, which 
they call Garnet. 

Thofe who would make excellent wines, never cut the 
Grapes till after the fun has dried up the dew which 
has fallen in the night time ; for this, moiftnefs, al- 
though it be but a rarefied air, cools the Grapes, 
which, being caft into the firft vat, fulpends, and 

14 V often- 
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* oftentimes hinders the fermentation. Thofe covetous 
perfons who are more defirous of the quantity than 
the quality, ufe not thefe precautions 5 but on the 
other hand, thofe who would make excellent wines, 
do not put into the fame vat any Grapes but thofe of 
the fame Vine ; but almoft all the particular perfons 
who have a hundred perches of vineyard in different 
cantons, mingle their Grapes the one with the other, 
becaufe the ltrong helps the weak, and the good 
mends that which is worfe, and in a word, that they 
may make the vat the larger. The choice of the 

• cantons from whence the wine is produced, depends 
on the difcernment that the commiflioners ought to 
have, when they talte the wines they would fend into 
other countries, and that which the Englifti gentle- 
men ought to recommend to their commiflioners who 
furnifh them with v/ine for their drinking. 

The Grapes, being put into the fermenting vat, throw 
up a great fcum, which by the agitation, make to the 
ears a continual trembling, a little cluttering, and 
fpread abroad fuch a fcent, that is capable of intoxi- 
cating, and perfumes the houfes, and ipreads itfelf all 
over the town. 

They do not let the Grapes lie ftill in the vat, they 
ftir them and difturb them. The labourers trample 
them brifkly three different times, for the lpace of 
two hours each time. And to give a clear idea of the 
manner of treating the Grapes in the vat, as foon as 
they begin to ferment in the vat, they tread them for 
two hours at thelealt j fix hours after they tread them 
again for as long time as before j and fix hours after 
that they tread them the third time ; and after that 
they put them into the prefs. 

It muft be obferved, that the Grapes of Volnet, of 
Poniard, and Beaune, being fermented in the vat in 
the field, cannot be let Hand above twelve or eight- 
teen hours there 5 thofe of Pomard a little lefs ; thofe 
of Beaune fo long, or a little longer, according to 
the dclicatenefs of the ground, and the heat of the 
Grapes ; for there are vineyards behind the hills of 
Beaune, the Grapes of which do not begin to ferment 
till after they have been eight or ten days in the vat. 
. Note farther, That to give a colour to the wine, de- 
pends on the time more or lefs that it is left in the 
vat. As for example, the wines of Volnet have the 
colour of a partridge's eye. This is the caufe they 
do not leave the Grapes of this ground but a very lit- 
tle time in the vat; and if they fhould let them be 
there but a little longer , than they ought, the wine 
would lofe its delicacy, and would tafte of the Grape 
Hones or the ftalks. 

After the Grapes have been, according to their qua- 
lity, more or lefs time in the vat, and have been 
trodden, there fwims over a liquor they call furmou. 
The have calks of fixfeore pots, or half hogfheads of 
fixty pots, ranged upon chantiers, or Hillings for 
hogfheads, into which, by equal portions, they caft 
in this firft running ; and afterwards they put the 
Grapes that remain on the prefs, when the furmou 
has been drawn off ; and when thefe have been well 
prefled, all the liquor that comes from them is equal- 
ly diftributed into thofe pieces where they have al- 
ready put the unprefled wine : and then they open the 
prefs, and afterward with a planer, they cut the prefE 
ed mark three or four fingers thicknefs round about, 
and put the parings in the middle, and afterward 
prefs it again ; then they cut it again, and prefs ic a 
third time ; and all the liquors of thefe different 
preflings are equally diftributed into the tuns till they 
are full. 

Upon which it ought to be obferved, that the un- 
prefled wine is the mod light, delicate, and leaft co- 
loured liquor ; that which comes off the firft cut of 
the prefs the moft racy, and that which comes from 
the fecond and third cut of the prefs, is more hard, 
red, and green, fo that thefe three forts of qualities 
being united, make a wine much better, more dura- 
ble, and finer coloured. 

All thefe pieces or tuns being full, they leave the 
hune ooen. and the wine« in a furv. (hakes and aei- 
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tates itfelf in fuch a manner, that it fends all over the 
cellar, fumes that will intoxicate ; and which are in 
fuch motion, that a lighted candle being carried thither 
will be extinguifhed : and if this wine be put in an 
eflay and fhaken a little with the hand, and you ftop 
the neck with your thumb, the eflay will break in a 
thoufand pieces. 

In Burgundy, that which they call an eflay, is a little 
round bottle, in length about three or four inches, 
and about two in circumference, which grows lefs all 
of a fudden at the top, in order to form a little neck 
open, having a little rim to receive the wine and the 
cork. 

The wine having caft its fire and fcum out of the 
calks, eight days after they fill them up again, and 
ftop them up with a Vine leaf, which they fpread lover 
the bung ; and left the vapours of the wine fhould 
move this leaf out of its place, they lay a little ftone 
upon it to keep it down ; becaufe if they fhould put 
upon it a feal, or a bung, the wine not having air, 
would pulh the heads or the cafks out. Five or fix 
days after they feal it, and near the bung they bore 
a hole, and ftop the hole which the gimlet has made 
in the tun with a little bit of round-pointed wood, 
which they call a faucet, which they take out from 
time to time to let the fpirits evaporate ; which pre- 
caution prevents the wine from burfting theyeflel. 
This is the time when at Beaune are to be feen the 
merchants from all the corners of Europe, who come 
to fecure the belt vats for their kings, princes, and 
matters. 

The commiflioners and their wine conners prove the 
wines, although they are not yet drinkable. The 
commiflioners are the public managers, to which all 
thofe who would have the wines from Burgundy, ad- 
drefs themfeives either by letters, or in perfon. 
Thefe are the judges, which, time out of mind, 
from father to fon, have certain experience of all the 
vats, who know the climates, clofes, and the can- 
tons, from which they are produced, and all the 
good cellars ; to whom it is fufficient to write for what 
quantity of wine one would have, and of what diftricc 
or canton one would have it; and, provided they 
have the purchafe money paid in the fpace of the cur- 
rent year, one may be fure to be well ferved. 
Thefe managers, having received all the commiflions 
from private perfons, go to the citizens, and fill their 
eflays of the different vats which they find in good 
cellars 5 and with the tickets that they tie to the neck 
of every little bottle, or the name of the vat, with the 
quantity of the pieces of wine which they contain, 
they carry them to their houfes, and let them be un- 
ftopped. They examine and attend them carefully, 
and by the different changes, tafte, and colour, they 
fee the future colours and qualities of the wine, that 
are in the tuns from which the eflays are taken. They 
alfo make yet another proof with the v/ine which is 
in the eflays ; they take glafles, upon which they 
put a finking paper, which they fpread, and which 
juts out over the glafles, and. prefs their finger to 
make a concavity, which may contain a fourth part 
of a glafs of wine. The liquor pafles by little and 
little, and filters through the paper, and drains dro 
by drop in an imperceptible manner into the glafs 
which receives it. By the fight of the wine which 
pafles thro* this paper, they make good conjectures, 
founded upon long experience, concerning the defti- 
nated tafte, of the colour, and of the laftingnefs of the 
colour, of the wines they have proved. 
The commiflioners having made their purchafes ac- 
cording to the order which they have received from 
their correlpon dents and merchants, they make pre- 
parations to fend them according to their orders ; and 
as to the price of the purchafe, they cannot deceive 
any perfon without running great rifques, for if they 
fhould make thofe who fend for thefe wines pay more 
for them than they can buy them for in the cellar, 
they would expofe themfeives to hanging by an arret 
of the parliament .of Burgundy, who have made a 
law for the afcertaining the fidelity of the commerce 

of 
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of tliofe wines ; which orders, that the commiflloners 
lliall take one fol per livre for as much as comes to 
fixty livres ; and for what exceeds this film, they 
(hall not take more than fix deniers per livre. Thus 
a private perfon who (hall receive for fix hundred 
livres of wine French money, lhall pay three livres 
to the commiflioner for wh3t he (hall have lent above 
fixty livres ; and for the five hundred and forty which 
are over and above, for which he is to pay the com- 
miflioner, he lhall not demand more than fix deniers 
per livre, which will be the fum of twelve livres 
fix fous •> which being added to the three livres above, 
make the fum of fifteen livres ten fous ; a fum which 
would amount to twelve or thirteen (hillings,, accord 
ing to the exchange ; and for this fmall profit, the 
commiflioner is obliged to advance his money to the 
citizens of whom he buys the wines and that too, 
when he does not receive his payment from the per- 
fons to whom they are fent, as itlbmetimes happens. 
And the commiflioner that (hall be convicted of tak- 
ing more, whether by books or other proofs, will be 
puniihed as has been laid above. 
The commiflloners having purchafed and proved their 
wines according to the orders they have received, they 
caule the tuns be new hooped, and put bars furround- 
ed with pins of wood of the Afpen-tree, and mark 
them with the town mark. And it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that no other country has a right to imitate or 
counterfeit their fecond hooping; and for the greater 
furety, they put upon each calk the fire mark, which 
is a B on the top, two inches in length, with the cy- 
pher of :the year in which the cafks were fent from 
Beaune to go to any other place. 
Thefe are the precautions that arc taken in Beaune, 
by which the wines that come from thence cannot 
be miftaken ; a caution otherwife not very neceflary, 
fince they manifeft themfelves fo plainly by their de- 
licacy and fuperiority above all the wines in the uni- 
verfe. They are befides very beneficial and proper 
to eftablifh and preferve health ; in this furpafllng 
the wines of Champaign, which flatten the tafte, 
and grate the palate 5 but which weaken and exte- 
nuate, enervate, and render dull, as one may fay, 

the moffc healthful bodies ; and which alfo, according 
to fad experience, and the writing of the learned, 
which I have read, breed the gravel, the gout, and 

the (tone. 

After having given an account of the fituation of the 
town of Beaune, and the hills which produce the 
wines of Burgundy •, after having related the manner 
of cultivating their vineyards, and of making their 
wine, of proving, chufing, and buying it, I fhall 
next explain the different qualities of the wines which 
thefe divers hills produce ; and in order to this, I lhall 
divide what follows into three fmall articles, by treat- 
ing firft of the forward wines ; fecondly of the wines 
de garde, or for keeping ; and thirdly, of white wines 5 
and conclude in giving inftruftions for the different 
methods that are to be ufed in bringing the wines of 
Burgundy to London, and advife how the Beaune 
wine may be fent to London in bottles. ; 

The firft article of the wines of primeur* or the forward 

wines. 1 

They call that wine of primeur, which will not keep 
good more than one year, or that can be kept but a 
lew months of the fecond year. 

The firft: wine of primeur grows at Volnet, which is a 
village fituated about three miles from Beaune, upon 
a delcent of a mile in height at leaft, and two miles 
in length on the fide which is expofed to the rifing 
fun. This village, as well as Pomard, have their de- I 

Eendence on the city of Beaune. Since the citizens I 
ave been their lords, as I have faid before, thefe two I 
plots of vineyards have been obliged to receive the I 
law of their vintages from the magiftrates and fages J 
named for this purpofe. I 
This hill produces the fined, moll: lively, and mod ] 
delicate wine in Burgundy. The bunches of Grapes [ 
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of the vineyards of Volnet are very fmall, as well as 
the berries. The branches rife icarce above three feet 
high, through the whole year. The Grapes of it are 
lb delicate, that they will not bear the vat more than 
twelve, fixteen, or eighteen hours ; for if they be fuf- 
fered to ftand longer, they would take the taftc of 
the (talk. 

This wine is in colour a little deeper than the eye of 
a partridge ; it is full of fire, ftrong, and light ; it 
is almoft all fpirit, and is in Ihort, the mod excellent 
of all Burgundy ; which by reafbn of its violence, is 
not traded in, but its intoxicating quality is foon 
diflipated. The duration of the wine is from one 
vintage to another, though it perifhes at the begin- 
ning of the dog days, after which it changes its co- 
lour, and is turned, but yet I doubt not but that it 
would keep longer in very cold vaults. The fineft of 
their vats is drawn from a canton of vineyards that is 
called Champan. 

Pomard is the fecond plot of vineyards of the pri- 
meur ; it is fituated between Volnet and Beaune, not 
quite lb high as the firft, and a little higher than 
Beaune. It produces a wine that has a little more 
body than the preceding, is of the colour of fire, and 
has a great deal of perfume and balfam ; it will hold 
good fome months longer than that of Volnet ; it is 
more merchantable, and better for health ; if it be 
kept above a year, it fattens, ropes, waftes, and be- 
comes of the colour of the fkin of an Onion. The 
beft vat is that of Commeraine, which will fome- 
times keep eighteen months, but that is according as 
the year is. 

The city of Beaune contains one very confiderable 
plot of vineyards ; it contains only four hills, wjiich 
are about four miles in length from Pomard to Sa- 
vigny. The Brit of thefe is called St. Defire, the fe- 
cond the Montee Rouge, the third Les Greves, and 
the fourth the Fountain of Marconney. Thefe diffe- 
rent foils produce wines which participate of thofe of 
Volnet and Pomard, without the faults of them ; 
they have a little more colour, many good qualities, 
and laftingnefs. 

The wines of Beaune laft fome more, and fome left, 
but they do not laft above two years ; they arefweet- 
er, more agreeable, and more merchantable, than 
the two preceding, and much better for health. The 
colour of thefe wines is not equal, becaufe that de- 
pends much upon the manner of making them ; or 
that they let it remain more or lefs hours in the vat, 
according as the climate is more or lefs delicate where 
it is made. There are in thefe four hills, certain in- 
clofed cantons, which are in great reputation. The 
Feves, Cras, Greves, as alfo the king's inclofures, are 
very delicious. 

Alofle is the fourth vineyard In the primeur ; it is fi- 
tuated upon the declivity of a hill about three miles 
from Beaune. This valley is an afcent fo gentle, that 
one can fcarce perceive that one alcends, till one has 
come to the top of it. This little village produces 
wines of an extreme delicacy j they are leis brifk than 
the former, but of a tafte more flattering. The 
colour is a little more foft, and lefs fparkling, but 
fine ; and like the hill that produces it, the wine is 
too little elevated, and too much declining ; it par- 
takes neither of the firmnefs, nor ftiffhefs, of the 
wines of the height of the hills ; it has all the tender- 
nefs, none of the hardnefs, and of confequence is fub- 
jeet, in a little while, to grow ropy, and to take the 
bad quality of fweetnefs ; neverthelefs,. it is fent to 
foreign countries ; but it requires much choice and 
judgment. 

Pernand, which is between the laft vineyard and the 
grand vineyard of Savigny, is of a greater extent, but 
is of fmall account, the wines not being very delicate. 
They are of the quality of the preceding vineyards, 
but harder and firmer, becaufe they are produced 
upon a hill that is higher and fteeper. There are 
fome vats very delicious, and thefe go into other coun- 
tries, but under the name of Beaune wine. 

Chaflagne 
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Chnfiagne is not very confiderable for its extent, but 
is of great reputation for its wines. This, in my 
opinion, would be more fit for England , becaufe it 
would better bear carriage by land and fea. It is ex- 
tremely ftrong, full of fire, and heady. It is com- 
monly tart, which renders it more durable than the 
others ; but if perfons have (kill and leifure to bottle 
it in the proper time, and to drink it when its tart- 
nefs begins to fall, it is one of the nobleft wines in 
the world. If 1 had the office of providing the king*s 
wine, I would go into Burgundy to chufe it; and in 
chufing the wine of this climate, I mould be likely 
to fucceed. This is the only wine that one may leave 
in bottles without fear of its growing ropy, changing 
its colour, growing eager, or turning. The longer 
you keep it, the better it is. 

It is more balmy and nourifhing, but neverthelcfs you 
may not prefcribe above three years for the bounds of 
its duration. It will be fit for drinking at the end of 
the fecond year ; fometimes it lafts four years, when 
the vintage has been very good. 
This is the rank of wines in the primeur, though its 
duration is a great deal longer. 

Savigny is a great extent of ground between Beaune 
and Pernand, fituatedin a valley formed bythefepa- 
ratton of the two mountains. As the hills that com- 
pofe this vineyard are open to the rifing fun by a great 
ipace, and as they are ftiut up as they approach to the 
letting fide, they participate of the rays of the fun 
obliquely, and on the other direttly. This foil pro- 
duces excellent ftrong racy wines, which have both 
body and delicacy, when they have been drawn out 
into bottles ; but they muft be vifited now and then, 
fo as riot to let flip the time when they mould be 
drank. This would be a very good wine for England ; 
it will keep as well, and better than ChalTagne \ it is 
not fo delicate, nor fo brifk, but it is more oily and 
very good for health. 

Auxey is pretty near of the fame fituation, in a cor- 
ner between two hills, which open themfelves to Muf- 
fault, or as far as St. Romaines, where may be feen 
high mountains crowned with very high rocks. This 
vineyard produces wines more red and ftrong than 
thofe of Savigny, but they have not the reputation of 
them. Thele wines have more body than the pre- 
ceding, and ought to be the drink of all thofe gen- 
tlemen that would notfhortcn their days by drinking 
thofe heady fparkling wines, an excefs in which is fo 
dangerous. 

The fecond article, of the wines die garde^ or thofe which 

will keep a great while* 

Nuis is a very fmall village, about nine miles from 
Beaune, in the road to Dijon. The territory of this 
village contains between four and five miles in ex- 
tent. All thole gentlemen that love the moft deli- 
cate and healthful drinks, have the wines of the hills I 
of Nuis for their tables. Thefe wines are at firft ve- 
ry rough, (harp, and tart ; they require to be kept 
till the fecond, third, fourth, and fifth year; and 
when their rough nefs and hardnefs are gone, their 
tartnefs being fallen, there comes in their place a per- 
fume and bal mine fs very delicious ; they are of a deep 
velvet colour, and yet neat and brilliant. Lewis XIV. 
drank no other wine. 

The clofe of Vogeot is fituated a league from Nuis 
on the fide of Dijon ; it appertains entirely to the 
monks of the famous abbey of Citteux, built be- 
tween the Saone and this hill. The wine which it 
produces, comes nearer to that of Chaflagne than to 
any other; it is very excellent, and is drank in fo- I 
reign countries. | 
Charnbertin produces the moft valuable wine of all 
Burgundy ; it is fituated between Dijon and Nuis, I 
and contains the qualities of all the other wines with- I 
out their faults. This is what one may forget with- I 
out fear, I have drank it fix years after it has been J 
produced, and it poured troubled and thick into the I 
glafs, but grew clear immediately, and by its motion 
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recovered its fpirits, arid a colour the mod lively and 
neat ; and they alfo fell it as dear again as the other 
wines of Burgundy; It Was fold the laft vintage for 
forty and forty-two pounds fterlmg the chantier • 
when the wines of Volnet, Pomard, and Beaune, fold 
for not above twenty pounds fterling a queue, which 
contains, as I have laid before, four hundred and 
eighty Paris pints. 

The third article, of white, wines. 

r 

Before I begin to treat of white wine, it is proper to 
let you know, that it is made from a mafculine kind 
of Grape. This has two qualities, that the Grapes 
of the other colour have not. The firft is this : That 
if the vinntage be late, and the white frofts and 
great cold come, it refifts the hoar froft; while the 
black Grapes grow four, withered, and flirivel im- 
mediately. 

The fecond is, That as foon as thefe white Grapes 
are cut, they muft be put into the prefs without 
entering the vat, and without being trod as the black 
Grapes are ; for if they were put there, they would 
give onjy a livid, ruddy, yellowifh liquor. I thought 
myfelf obliged to acquaint the public with that. ° 
MufTault is, after Beaune and Nuis, the largeft vine- 
yard of Burgundy in extent its wines . are generally 
approved in Germany, the Low Countries, and 
throughout all France. The wines which this foil 
produces in all hot and dry years, are delicious, fpark- 
ling, agreeable, warm, and beneficial ; they are not 
dear, and if they were well chofen, they would be a 
pleafure to thofe that drank them. When they are 
kept above a year and a half, they fometimes grow 
yellow and eager. 

Puligny is a vineyard next to MufTault, but much 
more in the plains, which produces the beft white 
wines. They are, within a very little, of the fame 
quality with the wines of MufTault, but their fame is 
not divulged, and the name is almoft unknown. 
Aloffe, in which I have fpoken in the article of the 
firft wines, produces alfo excellent wines. 
Morachet is a little plot of ground between ChafTagne 
and Puligny in the plain, which is in the poflcflion of 
one vein of earth, which renders its foil wholly of the 
fame kind. It produces a white wine the moft curi- 
ous and moft delicious in France, and there is no 
wine of Cote Rotie, Mufcat, nor Frontignan, that 
equals it ; it produces but a very fmall quantity, and 
it fells very dear; and, in order to have a fmall quan- 
tity of it, it ought to be befpoken a year before, be- 
caufe this wine is always befpoken before it is made v 
but great caution is to be taken not to be deceived, 
for the neighbouring vineyards of this clofc partake 
a little of the quality, and oftentimes pais for Mo- 
rachet, and therefore it will be abfolutely neceflary 
to have a faithful correfpondent. This wine has thofe 
qualities that neither the Latin nor French tongue 
can exprefs. I have drank of it fix or feven years 
old, and am not able to exprefs its delicacy and ex- 
cellence. 

I am now going to treat concerning all the vineyards 
of the Upper Burgundy. Thofe who have patted the 
grand road that leads from Dijon to Lyons, the length 
of the hills, will do juftice to my exactnefs, and I 
delire thofe that have not been there, to believe that 
this relation is agreeable to truth. 
I have a hundred times heard boafting of the wines 
of many hills near Auxerre, to which they give the 
name of the wine of Burgundy. It is true thofe hills 
are in Burgundy, but they are ninety miles diftant 
from the true hills, of which I fpokc juft now, which 
only produce thefe wines of Burgunay which are in 
reputation, and which they drink after two manners, 
by the nofe, and by the mouth, cither both at once, 
or feparately ; both at once in that when one drinks 
them, the pleafure which he has in the fmell, vies 
with the relifli it has on the palate ; and feparately, fo 
that a perfbn that has been ufed to drink it, may know 
whether it be the true Burgundy or not, by the fmell, 

or 
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or (freer, odour. - Tiie good tatters tafte it by their 
nofe, before they put it to their mouths ; and all the 
other climates of Burgundy, as thofe of Chablis and 
Auxerre, have no iuch quality as the true wines of 
Burgundy have, although they are really made and 
produced there. 

It remains for me to relate how thefe wines may be 
brought to England. It has always been the cuitom 
to bring thole wines from Burgundy in their cafks ; 
but as the carriage is long, and there is oftentimes a 
rifque run, fo the carriers as well by land as by lea, 
are not always faithful ; for notwithstanding all the 
precaution that can be taken to hinder them from 
drinking the wine, they will always find out ftrata- 
gems to do it. If it be packed up in cafks with draw 
and linen cloths, this is but a feeble obftacle to their 
jndultry. And for all this precaution, if the cafk 
happens to leak by the way, this will be at the peril 
and lofe of the purchafer. If thefe wines be put into 
double cafks, this precaution will have no better fuc- 
cefs than the foregoing, and is expofed to the fame 
rifque ; and the calks of the belt vintages are a great 
prejudice to the delicate wines, becaufe this gives the 
full fcope to the fpirits to evaporate, and of confe- 
quence they will caufe a great diminution of the qua- 
lity of the wine. 

It ought to be brought in bottles from Beaune to 
London : for this purpofe, fome agent who buys the 
wines by order of the perfon, mould be addrefled to, 
to draw it out into bottles, and to fend it in cafes to 
Kngland. Thefe cafes being rilled, need not be car- 
ried by land above ninety miles to Auxerre, where they 
may be embarked on the river Yone, which pafTes in- 
to the river Seine, and from thence to Paris, and af- 
terwards to Rouen, where are vefiels which pafs very 
often to London. 

The agents of Beaune would alfo be very well pleafed 
to bottle the wine that they were ordered to buy, 
provided their correfpondents would give orders for 
enough to make a carriage. As for example; if 
two or three perfons would join to give orders for a 
thoufand bottles, this would be a complete carriage ; 
and as thofe of Volnct draw their wines into bottles 
at the end of December, a perfon that would have 
five hundred bottles of ChafTagne or Nuis, ought to 
join with another that would have the like quantity. 
The agent might bottle up thefe wines a year after 
the vintage, either more or lefs, and the purchafcrs 
might receive the wines of Burgundy exquifite and 
delicious ; and in like manner, all other wines that 
they have a mind to have. As to the price of the 
wines of Beaune, Volnct, Pomard, ChafTagne, and 
Nuis, it is pretty near equal, or at moll the difference 
is not very great. A queue of Volnet wine contains 
four hundred eighty Paris pints, which will make 
five hundred bottles, and will coft in the country, 
<bm*e years ten, twelve, fourteen, or eighteen, and 
at moft twenty pounds fterling. The carriage may 
coft to Calais twelve or thirteen livres, and after- 
ward from Calais to London a very fmall matter ; fo 
that taking the years one with another, the dearcft 
wines of Burgundy, except that of Chambertin, which 
is the deareft, would fcarce, in London, ft and in 
fourteen or fifteen fols a bottle, the cuftoms not being 
reckoned in. 

The method of making wine in Provence. 

The delicatenefs of the tafte of Grapes is not always 
a certain proof of their goodnefs for making wine j 
it is not always with thefe Grapes, fo agreeable to the 
tafte, that the beft wines are made : we mould not be 
furpriled, that our wines are not the moft exquifite, 
fince we do not obferve any rule in the choice of the 
Grapes, which ought to be done. 
It is certain, that the juice of Grapes of different 
kinds, cannot but produce a confufed mixture, which 
fuffcrs divers alterations in the cafks, by the different 
fermentations, which the fulphureous particles of the 
Grapes excite there ; by which they fuffer themfelves 
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to be very eafily opened at the approach of hearj 
This is what happens to wines which have been made 
of a mixture of many kinds of wild Grapes. Expe- 
rience informs us, that wine drawn from fuch Grapes 
is very fubject to ferment and grow foul, as foon as 
the heats of the fpririg begin to approach ; which 
does not happen in the winter, when the coldncls of 
the air holds ir, as it were, bound and embarralled 
by the fulphureous particles of the wine. It is the 
fame thing in the juice of the Grapes called Claretos, 
Plans, Eltrans, Pignalets, &c. When they are ming- 
led in too great a quantity with the others. The com- 
mon fault of our wine is, that they cannot be kept 
the year throughout ; they are apt to grow foul, or 
turn, as it is called, upon the leaft trahlport. 
The greateft part of our citizens believe it to be the 
fault of the foil, principally the vineyards planted in 
the places where the bottom of the foil is plaller or 
tranlparent ftone, which is the cafe of all that ex- 
tent of ground, which begins from R. P. Capucins, 
as far as Aguilles, which they commonly call Pay- 
blank, i. e. white country. But how many vineyards 
have we planted in different foils, that are fubject to 
the fame vice ? It is generally agreed, that the foil 
which they call gris [gray,] is the beft for vineyards ; 
neverthelefs it is found, that the quarter of Molieres, 
of Repentance de Barret, and of Montaguez, are hot 
exempt from this vice. I am of. opinion, that it pro- 
ceeds from the mixture of too great a quantity of dif- 
ferent forts of Grapes •, I cannot deny, after experi- 
ence, but the nature of the foil, the culture, and the 
dung they ufe, contributes very much to this vice, 
which is what I mall hereafter examine into. 
Therefore it is neceflary to know, what Grapes are 
lit to make good wine, that may be in a condition 
to be kept without being foul or turning, and how to 
make it. 

It is very true, that a perfon cannot make from one 
vineyard a great quantity of wine, that (hall be at the 
fame time good in quality. A vineyard ought to be 
planted on thofe high grounds or hills, which arc ex- 
pofed either to the fouth or fouth weft. 
And the foil ought to be a fort of brown, or approach- 
ing to it. Thofe which we call Arpielo, Malaufene, 
and Saveon, are foils which are fcarce proper to nou- 
rifh flocks that will produce Grapes for makirig good 
wine. The vineyards which are round about the 
Peres Auguftins Reformez, commonly called Saint 
Pierre, are planted in a foil of Saveon aforefaid, very 
unfit for producing Grapes of a delicate relifb, or for 
making good wine. 

The entrance into the territory of Tholohet is, for 
the moft part, a foil which our country people call 
Malaufene ; and alfo the wines that they produce are 
none of the beft. 

Thofe Grapes ought to be chofen, which grow upon 
flocks that are planted in a foil fome what rocky. 
As to the culture it is certain, that good wine cannot 
be drawn from Grapes that have too much nourifh- 
ment, and of which the fap has not attained the leaft 
degree of concoction or ripenefs. 
Thofe which we call Ollicros, which are commonly 
dunged, and which they cultivate with pains, give a 
great quantity of Grapes ; but their great nourifhment 
is an obftacle to their making good wine. Thofe 
which we call open vineyards, are to be preferred to 
them. 

We ought to prefer the Grapes of old vineyards to 
thofe of young ones. The proper vineyards for mak- 
ing good wine, are thofe which have been planted 
twenty-five or thirty years ; the older they are, the 
more proper they are for making good wine ; and 
till the vineyard has been made feven or eight years, 
good wine ought not to be expected from it. 
As to the choice of Grapes, we ought to mix fome 
of the beft forts that we have. Thefe kinds are, of 
the white Grapes, the Aragnan, Roudeillat, Pafeau 
Blanc, Eftrani, Yni, and Aubre. Of the black, the 
Catalan, Boutcillan, Uni Negre. The muft that is 
drawn from thefe Grapes ought to ferment in the vat 
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at leafr. three weeks, when the hulks rauft be fepa- 
rared from the muft. 

It ought to be noted, that the proportion which fhould 
be kept between the quantity of thefe kinds is different, 
according to the defign which every one has of keep- 
ing thefe wines. 

The black Grapes, and above all the Catalan, and 
the Boutellan, ftiould make more than half the quan- 
tity of all the reft. 

*Thofe that defire to have a wine of a deeper red, 
fhould take a greater quantity of black Grapes, and 
ought to let them ftand a longer time in the yat, if 
they have occafion to change the wine from time to 
time. 

They make white wine of the Grapes they call Au- 
bier, Uni, Roudeillat, Aragnan, Pignolet. If they 
Would have wine proper to keep in the heat of fum- 
mer, they ought to ufe none but Uni, Aubier, and 
Aragnari. 

Nobody is ignorant, that we have wines made of but 
one fpecies of Grapes ; as that of Mufcat wine, and 
claret: for the firft they make ufe of Mufcats, as well 
white as red ; for the fecond, of the Grapes they call 
Clareto. 

They keep thefe Grapes with us, during the whole 
winter, and fome part of the fpring, hanging upon 
a beam in a room. All forts of Grapes are not fit 
for keeping; thofe kinds that are called Pendoulans, 
or Kin de panfe, le Land de Pouerre, le Verdau, are 
the beft for this piirpofe ; the Aragnan and Eftrani 
are fo likewife •, alfo the Clareto, Mufcat, and red 
Uni i the Barbaroux, and the Efpaguin, the Tauter, 
and the Roudeillat, will not keep fo long. They 
ought to be gathered full ripe, and before the rains, 
and none to be chofen but thofe that grow upon old 
ftoctcsi 

They alfo preferve thofe Grapes to make what the 
Latins call Uvas Paflie ; not becaufe dried in the 
fun, but becaufe they are expofed to the fun hang- 
ing ; they call them in French dried Grapes the 
provincials call them Panfes. They make ufe of 
none but Grapes called Bin de Panfe or Pendulem, 
or of Rin Panfe Mufcat, to make the beft Panfe. 
They alfo make ufe of the Grapes which are called 
A^agnans, which is the moft common Panle in the 
hotteft places. 

They alfo make ufe of the Grapes called l^oudeillats, 
and the Plan Eftrani. The Grape which we call the 
Land de Pouerre, is not made ufe of with us for this 
purpofe, although I have been informed, that they 
are ufed in hot countries near the fea coafts. They 
make their Panfes with us, after the following man- 
ner v they tie the Grapes in a firing, and put them 
upon another ft ring at both ends - y then they plunge 
them into a boiling lye, in which they mingle a little 
oil, until the Grapes fhrivcl, and afterwards expofe 
them to the fun for fix or feven days and then they 
lay them in rows in cafes, prefling them gently. 
"Wine is. different in virtue and delicacy of tafte. 
The difference proceeds, for the moft part, from the 
different natures of the Grapes with which it is. made, 
the different degree of their maturity, and the diver - 
fity of the foil where the vineyards are planted ; and 
alfo the different culture of the vineyards, and the pre- 
paration of the wine j to which may be added, the 
difference of the climates, according to the greater or 
lelTer degree of heat. 

The Romans, as we learn from Pliny, were very cu- 
rious in fearching after the moft excellent wines : all 
their differences confifted in the places where they 
were made.}, as the Setinum, Csecubum, Falernum, 
Ga'uranum, Fauftianum, Albanum, Surrentinum, and 
Mafficum, which were the moft delicate wines of 
"Italy in the time of Pliny- Among the wines of Greece, 
they e (teemed the Maronean, Thafian, Cretan* Coan, 
Chian, Leibian, Icarian, Sinyrean, &c. Their luxu- 
rious tafte carried them in fearch of the wines of Alia, 
as that of Mount Libanus, and others, as may be feen 
in Pliny, 

ft is lo.b.: nottd, that the Ron^ ha40*ir moft 
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ceilent wines from Campania, which is now called 
Terre de Labour, a province of the kingdom of Na- 
ples. Thofe of the other parts of Italy did not come 
near thefe laft in point of excellency. The Falernian, 
Gauranian, and Maflk, were , made from vineyards 
planted on the hill round about Mondragon, at the 
foot of which paffes the river Garighano, antiently 
called the Iris. The Ca^cuban, which differs nothing 
from the Falernian but in age j (this is that which the 
Latins call the length of time which the wines are 
able to preferve their ftrength,) was produced in the 
Terre de Labour, as the Fundanum and Amyclum 
were nearGaeta, the Sueffanum of Sueffa Pometia, a 
maritime territory of the kingdom of Naples ; the 
Colenum about the town of the Terre de Labour ; 
and alfo many others, with which that province fur- 
nifties the city of Rome. 

Thefe wines, which are very excellent in their na- 
ture, acquired rather by age than by art, a degree of 
perfection to which none of the other common wines 
of Italy can attain. 

The laft, which the Greeks call Oligophora, and the 
Latins Tenuia and Paucifcra, are very eafily preferved 
by the cold, or rather by a freih air, and grow eager 
by heat. Alfo thofe which the Greeks call Polypho- 
ra, Multifera, and Vinofa, become more vigorous 
gnd fpirituous by the heat. 

The Grapes of which the firft are made, abound in 
crude phlegm ; the fulphureous parts of the muft are 
more diluted. The laft, on the contrary, are drawn 
from Grapes that are more ripe ; of which the muft 
or the fulphureous parts which compofe it, are con- 
centred, and fixed by the evaporation of the humid 
parts which dilate it. To this may be added, the 
abundance of the fulphur of thefe laft, which is the 
caufe of the true ftrength of thefe wines ; and it is by 
being opened that they acquire this fpirituoufnefs. lc 
was only to procure this opening, that the ancients 
invented the preparing thefe wines in the manner I am 
going to exprefs. 

Pliny informs us, that in the year 633, from the foun- 
dation of Rome, they lodged their tuns full of wine 
in places covered, which were expofed to the north, 
fuch as we now call cellars. 

On the contrary, thofe calks which were filled with 
vigorous and fpirituous wine, fuch as Polyphorum, 
were fet in an open place, and expofed to the rain and 
fun, and all the injuries of the weather. Thofe 
which contained wines of lefs ftrength, were kept 
under cover. Thofe which were full of a weak wine, 
were put into a hollow place and covered with earth. 
Galen, in his book de Antidot. chap. nr. and in 
the Treatife of Vines, that is afcribed to him, re- 
marks very much to the purpofe, That the wines of 
the firft order, or Polyphora, were preferved two or 
three years in thefe cold places * but if they let them 
lie there too long, they grew eager, if they did not 
remove them to warmer places, as they ufed to prac- 
tife in A fia, before the Romans had any knowledge of 
it -, and it was by this means that the people of Afia, 
as well as the Romans and Greeks, attained to the art 
of making wine keep fo long. 

The moft ancient epocha of the preparation of thefe 
wines among the Romans (as Pliny fays) was about 
the year of Rome 633. This author who lived a long 
time after in Vefpafian's time, a flu res us, that thefe 
wines had been kept for the Ipace of a hundred years, 
and that they grew thick to the confidence of honey, 
fo that they could not be drank without mixing them 
with water. 

He alfo adds, Quo generofius eft vinum, eo majus 
ve tuft ate crafiefcit, i. e. by how much more generous 
the wine is, by fo much the more it grows thick by 
age. The fame that is feen in our days in the Spa- 
n (h wines. 

This thicknefs of the wines, of which I am fpeaking, 
is lefs extraordinary than that of the wines of Afia, 
of which Galen fpeaks in his book of Refpiration ; 
which being inclofed in large flalks, and fufpended 
ie the fire of their chimnies, acquire by the evapo- 
ration 
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ration of the humidity-, the hardnefs of falfc. What 
Ariftorle fays of the wines of Arcadia, expofed to the 
fire and the fmoke, is yet more furprifing s Ita exfic- 
catur in utribus, ut derafum bibatur - f i. e. fo dried 
in the bottles, that it is fcraped off to be drank. It 
was fo folid, that they were forced to fcrape the flafks 
to drink ir, and could not drink it without diluting 
it with water. 

The Romans prepared their wines afcer the following 
manner : they took the mult that had run from the 
Grapes that had been trod; they put them into a wood- 
en vat, of which the ftaves had been bound together 
by hoops, or flexible bands. 

After the wine had been fermented all the time ne- 
cefTary for feparating the grofleft impurities, they 
drew it out of the vat to put it into the cafks, where 
it continued to ferment; and to aflift the depuration, 
they mingled as much plaftcr, or chalk, or clay, or 
powder of marble, or of pitch, or of fait, or of re- 
fin, or of lee of new wine, or of fea water, or of 
myrrh, or of aromatic herbs, as they judged necefia- 
ry, every country having its particular mixture. And 
this is what the Latins call Conditura Vinorum. 
They left the wine in the cafks until the fpring fol- 
lowing ; alfo many left them until the fecond or third 
year, according to the nature of the wine, and the 
country j afterwards they drew it out to put it into 
earthen veflcls, which they did over on the infide 
with melted pitch, and marked on the outfide the 
name of the place from whence the wine was made, 
and that of the Roman confuls, in whofe confulate it 
was made. The Latins called this changing of the 
wine from cafks to earthen ve/Tels, Diffufio Vinorum, 
or Vina defundcre. 

They had two different forts of veflcls ; the one the 
amphora, and . the other the cadus. Pancirollus and 
others fay, the amphora was of a fquare or cubic 
figure. As to the contents authors are not agreed, 
but moft fuppofe they held about eighty pounds of 
liquor. This veffel was contracted at the neck. Af- 
ter it was filled with wine, they flopped the mouth 
clofe with cork. The cade was of the figure of a 
Pine Apple, which is fuppofed to contain half as much 
more as the amphora. Thefc vefTels being flopped, 
were carried into a room expofed to the fouth, foli- 
ated in the higheft flory of the country -houfe where 
the wine had been prepared. This place was called 
apotheca. 

It was to difllpate the fuperfluous humidity of the 
wine, that they expofed thefe vefTels to the heat of 
the fun, and of that of the fire, and of the fmokc, 
which has given to this place the name of Fumarium, 
becaufe of the fmoke which was gathered by the fun- 
nel, through which the fmoke of the fire was carried 
off, when it was lighted below. 
Thefe wines could be kept for two hundred years, 
and would, as has beenfaid, arrive at the confiftence 
of honey, during which, Adhuc Vina ducentis fere 
annis jam in fpeciem redatta mellis afperi ; etenim 
hscc natura vim in vetuftate eft, fays Pliny, lib. xiv. 
cap. 4. So that it is troublefome to drink this wine 
becaufe of its thicknefs, and in order to render it 
drinkable, they diluted it with warm water to give it 
a fluidity, and afterwards they palled it through a 
flrainer, and this they called Saccatio Vinorum, as 
Martial fays, 

Turbida fplicito tranfmittere csecuba facco. 

It is true, they had other wines of the fame nature, 
Which they did not pafs through a (trainer, as the 
MaJ$cum, which they only expofed during a night to 
the air, to procure a fluidity and depuration, as Ho- 
race fays, lib. ii. fat. 4. 

Maftica fi ccclo fuppon as vina fere no, 
Noc\urna> fi quid craffi eft, tenuabitur aura, 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus : ac ilia 
Integrum perduDC lino vitiata* faporenx. 
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This lukewarm wine had been very difagreeabie ttt 
drink, if they had not cooled it with ice of inow, 
whether in mingling it with the wine, or fettin" 
the bottles in ice. The moft luxurious mingled 
fnow with the wine, and pa/Ted it through a filver 
drainer, which Paulus, the jurifeonfulr, calls Colum 
Vinorum. 

Of the method of planting vineyards in Orleans^ 

Of the diftance that Jhaidd be given to the rows, and the 
breadth of the paths, when a vineyard is planted. The 
different kinds of plants. Of planting between, and of 
digSMg tip old Vines, and planting again. 

The trenches ought not to be opened, till after the 
ground that is defigned to be planted has been mark- 
ed out, to the end that a length and breadth, pro- 
portionable and uniform, may be given to all the 
rows and paths, as much as the ground to be plant- 
ed will permit. ^ And forafmuch as the Vine receives 
its nounfhment in the trench, it will be proper to give 
it fome inches in breadth more than to the paths. 
The moft common practice is to allow five feet in 
breadth for the trench, and as much for the path, when 
red wines arc planted, efpecial ly the Auvcrnats, whofc 
branches ought always to be trained pretty long. This 
is the beft method for this fort of Vines, and the 
plants ought to be planted two feet fix inches diflant 
one from another. Some do not exactly obferve this 
diftancc j they allow but four feet and a half for a 
trench, and the fame for a path. 
There are alfo fome that allow but a foot and a half 
diftance between each plant, when the trench and 
the path have no more breadth than that which I am 
about to mention ; but the Vines planted fo clofe to- 
gether ought, of neccflky, to be twifted circularly ; 
and as their roots will in a few years run one into 
another, the Vines will not laft fo long ; befides, they 
will require to be a little oftcner and more plentifully 
dunged, than thofe that have been planted at a great- 
er diftance. 

Others, on the contrary, allow near fix feet for the 
breadth, and fometimes more for the trench, and the 
path, but this certainly is greater than is pofllble to 
dig or cultivate between the flocks, which is the beft 
manner of performing this work. And when they 
dig otherwife, they will have a great deal of trouble 
to work to the middle of the trench, which neverthe- 
lefs ought to be as well digged as the reft* 
But the vignerons of Burgundy do not dig the whole 
ground, for when the diftances are fo large, they con- 
tent themfelves to touch but lightly the middle of 
thefe trenches, and only dig about the rows of plants. 
It is then advantageous for the citizens not to give fo 
much b.eadth to the trenches. 

Thofe vignerons, that purchafe or rent vineyards 
which have the trenches fo wide, pluck them up of- 
tentimes, that they may be able to plant others there, 
where they allow much lefs breadth for the trenches, 
and the diftance between the plants without concern- 
ing themfelves about the Vines lafting the lefs while. 
But the citizens ought to follow a better method, 
which is, to give five feet for the breadth of the 
trench, and as much to the path, and two feet fix 
inches for the diftance between each plant, efpecially 
when one plants Vines of Auvernat, becaufe thefe 
will furnifh layers, fo the trench muft neceflarily be 
larger, and the plants at greater diftances the one 
from the other, that they may find more nourifhmenr* 
and that the fhoots of the Vines may be extended the 
better. 

A vineyard planted after this manner will laft longer, 
will defend itfelf . better againft the winter's frofts, 
will produce finer and better fruit, which will • ripen 
better, and of confequence make better wine ; and 
alfo the vignerons of Burgundy would find their ac- 
count of planting their Vines in this manner, in that 
they would have fewer Vines to tie, to prune, and to 
difbranch,- &c. becaufe there are a great many fewer 

plants 
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plants in thofe whole trenches and paths, arc wide, 
and the plants lets crouded, and for" this reafon there 
would be but few vignerons but would be of this 
opinion. 

When I fay, that When one plants Auvernats, they 
fhould have five feet in breadth for the trench, and 
as much for the path, and two feet fix inches dis- 
tance between each plant, 1 Ipcak of thole Vines 
planted in a very good bottom of earth, becaufe they 
will laft many ages without being renewed after, the 
ufual manner. 

For as to thofe lands where one is obliged to renew 
the vineyard in about twenty or five and twenty years, 
ic will be fufficient to allow four feet and a half for 
the breadth of the trench, and the fame for the path, 
and twenty inches for the diltance between each plant, 
becaufe thefe Vines will not laft a very long time, by 
reafon the roots will grow large, and fpread far in 
the earth, in fuch a manner, that they would injure 
one another. I fuppofe, nevertheless, this land to 
be pafiably good, for other wife the breadth of the 
trench and the path muft be greater, and the diftance 
between each plant, or the vineyard, muft be the 
oftener dunged. 

There are two forts of plants, thofe from cuttings, 
and from layers. 

The cutting is a young Ihoot of the fame year that 
has no roots-, they always leave at bottom a knot of 
the wood of the preceding year. Thefe are the moft 
commonly ufed. -They give it no other management 
than to cut off the clafpers and the tops, at the fame 
time that they take them off from the Vines, and lay 
them down in the earth in a bundle, when they cut 
them before winter, and cannot plant them till the 
faring. 

This plant is good, and commonly fucceeds when it 
has been well chofen, being planted in lands well dif- 
pofed and well cultivated ; but yet there is an incon- 
veniency in ufing it, and that when it is to be planted 
in lands that are naturally moift, or that retain the 
water. If it be planted early, and there fall cold rains 
in great abundance, the plant foaks in the water, and 
the Ikin or rind comes off, and it perilhcs inftead of 
taking root •, and if it be planted too late, and the 
great heats and droughts overtake it before ic has 
put forth buds that are palTably ftrong, it is fcorched, 
wherefore it is better to make life of the fecond (pe- 
des of plants, not only in thefe forts of lands, but 
all others. 

The layers are the long flioots of Vines of three years 
growth, which have been layed down in the ground, 
and have put out fmall roots j thefe are better, and 
lefs liable to fail; they may be planted at all times in 
winter and in any kinds of lands, provided they are 
fuch as do not retain the water. In this cafe it were 
better to wait till March to plant them, or atleafttill 
the ground appears healthful, for we mould never 
plant in ground which is very wet. 
Before the layers are planted, they ought to be 
pruned, that is, to cut off a few of their roots ; and 
when they are weak at the place where they were bent, 
thefe mult not only be cut, but alfo the other branches 
or fpurs, leaving that which has the moft and ftrong- 
ell roots. 

The layers are a great deal lefs fubjec"t to foak in the 
water than the cuttings, becaufe having roots before 
they were planted, they make new ones fooner than 
thofe which have none. 

Ic is true, thefe layers are more rare than the other, 
but ic is an eafy matter to render them common 
enough, becaufe one may have whole acres of them, 
arid all the precaution that is ncccfiary for it, confifts 
in making layers, when they are well grown, from 
the flioots. 

Thefe may be planted in two different places, either 
in lbme piece of land defigned folely for this purpofe, 
or in the middle of each ridge, at the time that a vine- 
yard is planted. 

If they be planted in a particular piece of ground, 
they muft be laid in rows betwixt the Vines, and 
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there fo> that betwixt, each row and the (hoot there 
may be a fufficient diftance, that the flioots may not 
hurt one another, and that the vigneron may have 
room to pafs between them when he is trimming 
them ; for he muft hoe them three times a year to hin~ 
der the weeds from growing about them, and choak- 
ing them, and depriving them of a part of their 
nourifhment. 

This portion of ground is a fort of nurfery, fince the 
gardeners make them, that they may have plants to 
plant in thofe places where they are wanting. 
I am alfo of the opinion, that it is the prudence of a 
citizen to have on his eftate (efpecially fince the cut- 
tings do not take root but with difficulty) a place 
where he may always have layers in as large a quan- 
tity as he pleafes, or fliall fufBce for all thofe that 
lhall not fucceed, at leaft if they be not well chofen 
and which require a particular care in their cultivation! 
I fliall confider, at the end of the following article^ 
after what manner we fliould plant the layers in the 
ridges. 

It is for the intereft of a citizen to order his affairs fo, 
that his vineyard may be always full of plants, to the 
end that it may produce a good quantity of wine ; 
becaufe it often happens, notwithftanding all the pre^ 
caution that can be taken to keep a vineyard well fur- 
nilhed, that it will want to be fupplied, by reafon of 
the quantity of plants that die from time to time,. be- 
caufe one cannot always fupply their places by the 
means of layers j and like wife fomctimes there will not 
be wood enough upon the Vines that are near for that 
purpofe, and that it would not be proper to make ufe 
of the top of the flioot, for feveral reafons that might 
be given, and therefore ic will be proper to place 
plants, between the others. 

Some vignerons will fay, that it is very rare that thefe 
middle plants fucceed in a vineyard where they are 
planted; to which it may be anfwered, that it is true, 
that a middle plant may not fucceed, when the earth 
has not been well prepared before the planting, or 
when it has no other management but that of the 
vineyard in common 5 but it is very certain that it 
will fcarce fail, if care be taken, after the vintage, to 
pluck up the dead flioots, to open the earth to a good 
depth before winter, not only to the end that it may 
mellow, but alfo that the Vines may not be damaged 
in cutting off part of its roots, by which it would 
be greatly weakened, if it were not done before the 
fpringi and if in every hole were put a baflcet of frefli 
earth, or about the twentieth part of a fcuttle full of 
well rotted dung, efpecially when the plant is fet in 
ftony, clayey, or gravelly ground. 
I have feen among Vines very ftrong in wood, and of 
a hundred years of age, a middle plant very ftrong 
to the third eye, and which always continued to do 
well ; and I can affirm, that thefe Vines are planted in 
as ftrong lands as any are in our plot of vineyards. 
Now if the middle plant does well there, as it is cer- 
tain it does, we may take it for granted that it will 
ftill do better in thofe lands which are light ; and hence 
it is, that there is not any land where one may not 
plant, or where it will not fucceed. 
Perhaps the vignerons may fay that a middle plant 
,wiH be worth nothing among young Vines, becaufe 
thefe pufti with fo much force, that their flioots would 
choke it. 

I agree that it may lometimes fo happen, but then 
this is a proof that the year following there will be 
found in the vineyard wood enough to make layers 
there. Therefore it would be ufelefs to let a mid- 
dle plant, becaufe it is more likely to fail, and like- 
wife it will not produce fruit fo foon as the layers, 
which produce it the fame year in which they are 
made. 

This reafoning is more juft than the confequence that 
they would draw from thence ; that is to fay, that it 
would be ufelefs to plant a middle plant ; for if a vig- 
neron fliould every year cut off the wood of the vine- 
yard, which might ferve for the making the layer, and 
not fet a middle plant there, the vacancy that would 

be 
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be there, would never be filled ; arid this is the rca- 
fon that a middle plant fhould every year be fet in the 
empty places, to the end thac they may be filled out 
with the layers. 

Of the time and different manners of planting a vineyard. 

Lands being of different natures, there ought alfo to 
be different times of planting. 

In lands that are fandy, or full of flints, the bottom 
or foil of which does not retain the water, one may 
plant and interplant after the feverity of the winter, 
without being under any apprehenfion of the plants 
not fuccceding becaufe thefe forts of lands, never 
retaining the water, are always wholefome at the 
bottom and therefore the plants fet in them will 
fucceed. 

They do not ordinarily plant in the lands of Olivet, 
Sr. Mcfmin, ccc. whole pieces of Vines entire in the 
places where they have been already, becaufe the cuf- 
tom is, no: to pluck up in thefe lands thofe |3lants 
that they find good either as to wood or kind. 
As for myfelf, I have always found, that thefe diffe- 
rent flcols, mixed among very fmall ones, make a 
grotefque figure in one and the fame piece of land, 
and could never approve of this ridiculous method. 
In Itrong lands, or fuch as retain the water, one 
ought not to plant but in the month of April or 
beginning of May, becaufe it is not eafy to make a 
Vine take root in thefe forts of lands, the year be- 
ing often very hot and dry, or very rainy, which are 
equally to be feared, in refpect to the plant fet in 
them. 

And as, in an eflate of but a fmall extent, it often 
happens that the lands are of different natures, and 
that of confequence the plants of one certain fpecies 
will not do well but in one part of thefe lands, and 
will fuccced ill in another, and that the fcafons are 
different one from another, and fince they too often 
happen to be either too hot, or too cold, and rainy, 
and that the kinds of the plants are good or bad, ac- 
cording to their nature, and that ,of the ground on 
which they are planted, and the difpofition of the 
feafon, I am of opinion, to be more certain not to 
plant any plants but what will fucceed, and to have 
always fome vintage to gather, that it will be proper 
to plant fevcrai kinds of plants, according to the lands 
that they will agree beft: with, cfpccially if we be not 
very furc, that one fpecies of plant will do better than 
all others : in fuch cafe, we mould plant none but 
that which may fucceed there. 

When I fay that it is often advantageous to have dif- 
ferent kinds of plants in a certain extent of land, I 
do not mean that you fhould put many kinds of plants 
in one and the fame ridge, or in one and the fame 
row, as is common for vignerons to do, when they 
plant vineyards for thofe who are obliged to make 
but one fort of wine of all forts of Grapes, which, ne- 
verthelcfs, they would have pafled for pure Auvernat, 
although there is not in it perhaps above a third part; 
but I mean, that in every different kind of land there 
Ihould be planted but one kind of plant, to the end 
that, every kind being feparate, we may, in the time 
of vintage, eafily make fuch wine as we defire ; which 
will be very difficult, if all the different fpecies of 
plants be planted confufedly one among another •, for 
there will fcarce be found among the vintage gatherers 
either men or women, fuch as have (kill enough to 
didinguifh them, and befidcs, if they had, it would 
be a lofs of time, 

A vineyard may be planted after two manners, either 
upon the even ground, or in open rows. 
In planting upon the even ground, when the land has 
been levelled and marked out, they make a hole with 
a fpade to put in the plant, but it ought neverthelefs, 
to be fuppofed that this land has been prepared, and 
well trenched. 

The manner of planting a vineyard in open rows is 
almoft the only one in ufe in the Orleannois, and is, 
without contradiction, the beft ; in that it is certain, 
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that in planting in this manner, the eafth has been 
opened and removed even to the bottom, which bf 
this means will become better fumifhed, and the 
roots of the Vine will be capable of fpreading them- 
felves. 

The beft time to plant cuttings, which have been 
bundled and buried in the ground, is when the rind 
fwells ; which may be known by a kind of protube- 
rance rifing round about the wound, and alfo by 
the buds being juft ready to open ; and that the cut- 
tings may not dry too much, they ought to be kept 
for fome time in a veffel full of water, and not to be 
taken from thence, but as they are planted, for if 
the heat fhould fhrivel thofe that are planted, they 
will not fo readily take root, and many of them 
might die. 

For this reafon it is better to plant a vineyard in a 
rainy moift feafon, or at leaft cloudy, than when it is 
too hot, or there is a too drying wind. 
They commonly make ufe of two different utenfils 
of iron to make the hole where they put the cutting 
of the plant, cither a fpade, or a large kind of pick- 
ax. The firft is the moft proper to make good work, 
provided the earth be wrought the whole length and 
breadth of the trench, and alfo the depth that the 
plant is laid, that is to fay, as far as the hollow of 
the earth. 

When they make ufe of the fecond utenfil, it is com- 
monly with a defign to make bad work, for the lazy 
vignerons content themfelves in making a hole to put 
the cutting of the plant in, without digging the reft 
of the ground. 

But by this laft way of planting, it often happens that 
the young roots of the plants rinding nothing but hard 
earth, into which they are not able to penetrate, it is 
impoflible that they fhould be able to extend them- 
felves as they would do, in a land that has been expof- 
ed to the air, frofts, &c. by the good digging that 
has been given it, when the trench has been dug with 
the fpade the whole length. 

Of gathering the vintage 

The vintage of the Auvcrnats being the moft precious 
of all thofe which we have to make in this plot of 
vineyards, in order to have good wine, we ought to 
attend the maturity of the Grapes. 
And as there are certain foils, where the Grapes, hav- 
ing been cut a little too green, arc too much ferment- 
ed in the vat, and others, on the contrary, cut very 
ripe, are but little fermented, which keep the better j 
it is abfolutely neccflary that thofe who (have thofe 
vineyards do carefully apply themfelves to be acquaint- 
ed with the quality of their ground. 
But one may fay, in the, general, of all the good Au- 
vernat. of this country, that they ought to have al- 
ways one point of green when they arc gathered, 
particularly when the year has been hot, and the lands 
where they grew have been fat, or very much dunged; 
for it is not fufHcient, when one would have good 
wine, to cut the Grape in its degree of maturity, but 
he mufl take a fit feafon to do this in. As thus, one 
ought neither to begin nor continue to gather when 
it rains, though many are not very fcrupulous as to 
this point, for they fay the wine will fell never the 
worfe for it. 

I own that it may fometimes happen fo, but it ought 
to be allowed me that it lias a bad quality. One 
ought alfo to fee to it, that the dew that falls often 
very plentifully in this feafon, be entirely diffipatcd, 
and that there be no dew either upon Grapes, or the 
leaves of the Vines, for it is found by experience, that 
for the little quantity of water there is in this fort of 
wine, it lofes a great deal of its quality. 
Therefore the feafon cannot be too fine for cutting the 
Auvernats, for this reafon : in a great many vineyard 
plots in this kingdom, as in Burgundy, and other 
places, where the wines have great reputation, they 
do not gather their vintage, but during the fineft part 
of the day j that is to fay, the gardeners begin tjieir 
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Work very late, and leave off lb me hours before fun- 
fet, and the wine is the better for it. 
It. is true, that fometimes it is good to wait for the 
falling of the rains, but this ought to be fome weeks, 
or at lead many days before the vintage, and not in 
the time of gathering. 

As for example : when no rain has fallen for a long 
time, and the Grapes have been fo lhri veiled by die 
heat, that there is fcarce any thing but Grape (tones, 
and a tough thick fkin, if one mould gather them 
then, they would yield but very little wine, and alfo 
it might turn to a tartnels, as it happened for the moft 
part to the red wines of the year 1718, which was ex- 
traordinary hot and dry. 

So then we ought not to gather the Grapes fo foon as 
the rain that we have waited for is fallen, becaufe the 
Grapes ought to have time to have the advantage of it, 
which may be known when the berries grow large, 
and fall upon the ground. 

As to the other forts whether red or white, they may 
be gathered with lefs precaution, but they muft always 
have their degree of ripenefs, according to the diffe- 
rent lands on which the vineyards are planted. 

Of the wines made in Orleans, 

For a long time, at Paris and other places, there have 
been thofe who have endeavoured to decry the wines 
of our vineyard plots, efpecially the red wines. In 
the mean time it is obfervable, that thole who fpeak 
of them with the greateft contempt, cannot do with- 
out them, but procure them as they did formerly, ei- 
ther to put off their weak wines, without colour, or 
that have fome other faults, and alfo to prclerve the 
fineft, moft: delicate, and molt celebrated. 
For the wines of Burgundy are no fooner brought in, 
than they mix them with our wines to drink them, lb 
long as they laft: ; and there is this to be (aid of our 
wines, that there is not one Angle wine merchant at 
Paris, who has not our wines in his vaults, not only 
for mixing with others which are meaner, but for 
felling without any mixture; for tho' they have much 
itrength, yet for all that, they do not fail to fell them 
pure, as well for their tables as their offices, to thofe 
that have the curio fity to drink a wine that is good, 
natural, and without fophiftication. 
The Rapes which arc yearly made, and the great 
quantity of wines, both red and white, which they 
are fo folicitous to purchafc a long time before they 
are made, in order to tranfport them from Paris into 
Flanders, Holland and England, and as far as the 
American iflands, where they drink good to the very 
laft: drop, arc in my opinion, fufticient proofs that 
our wines are not fo contemptible as they would re- 
prefent them. 

For it mult be owned, that if they had not fuch good 
qualities, or if they had any fault, they would not 
come in fearch of them fo far, and would not take 
fuch care to furnim themfelves with them in time. 
Some fay that our wines being harlh, red, and too 
violent, they are not fo agreeable to be drank, and 
that thofe that drink them to any excefs, find them- 
felves incommoded, which never happens to them 
when they drink the fame quantity, or even a greater, 
of the wines of Champaign and Burgundy, and many 
other vineyard plots of the kingdom. 
I anfwer, that tnefe pretended faults arc the real quali- 
ties of our wines, and thofe are what caufe them to be 
fo much fought after; for this very colour and harfti- 
nefs (provided that it be not too much fermented in 
the vat) ferve to give a quality to other wines that are 
weak, which would never be vended to any advan- 
tage without being mixed witli others. 
Befides, if the harfhnefs of them, which they fome- 
times have, be their fault, this is not always fo, it is 
but accidental, and may be prevented by letting them 
remain lefs time in the vat. 

As for the inconvenience that thofe are fen Able of, 
that drink too much of it, it is a very eafy thing for 
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diem to remedy that themfelves they need only drink 
lefs of it, and then it would not incommode them. 
As for example : aqua vitas is not drank in fo great a 
quantity as wine, nor a ftrong wine as a weak one. 
"When the wine is very ftrong, they ought to drink 
water with it, or drink lefs of it, then it would nou- 
rifh a perfon, inltead of wearing his body, or ftupefy- 
ing his fpirits. Thus, when one is fenfiblc of any bad 
effecTrs from our wines, it is not from their quality that 
they proceed, but from their quantity, which people 
know not how to ufe rightly. 

Whatfoever ill-founded prejudice may be taken up 
again ft the wines of our vineyard plots, it mutt ne- 
verthelefs be allowed that we have the advantage over 
the greateft part of other wines, that we are able to 
make them fuch as we would have, and fuch as are 
demanded ; that is to fay 5 a delicate wine fit for pre- 
fent drinking, red without being harlh, and more or 
lefs hard, without lofing its quality, and thus we are 
able to make a wine equally good to drink through 
the whole courfe of the year, and alio for many years 
after. 

There are in this kingdom many vineyard plots, the 
Vines of which have this bad quality, and yet thele are 
the wines that are fo much boafted of, which will 
not keep the year without fpoiling, if they were not 
preferved by ours, which have more of the quality 
than they. 

But if thofe who put fo great a flightrupon our wines, 
fhould fay we do not know how to make them, they 
would reafon more juftly than they do, when they 
would have us to beiieve that our wines are not good* 
for they ought to allow that they are good in them- 
felves, and we fhall agree, that if there is any fault 
in them, it is by accident, fincc it only proceeds from 
" the manner of making it. 
Then it mult be faid, that the wines of Orleans are 
good, but they make them ill, and then there is no- 
thing more wanting, but to avoid the faults in the 
manner of making, and that is what I am going to 
treat of. 

We have in this plot of vineyards fo many different 
forts of foils and plants, that it would not be eafy to 
give a direction for the manner of making the wines 
from each of them ; I can only fay in the general, 
that in order to make good wine, the foil ought to be 
proper for the Vines, well expofed to the fun, on a 
gentle declenfion from the north to the fouth, rather 
dry than moift ; that the plants fet there be of a good 
kind, and well chofen"; that the vineyard be rather old 
than young, never dunged, or but very little, but ra- 
ther earthed, and always well wrought, and in the 
proper times to work them, and that the Grapes have 
.a certain degree of ripenefs before they be cut, and 
that they be tunned after they have been trodden, 
when one would make wine that fhould have a colour, 
and not for prefent drinking. 

It is certain that when all thefe things concur, it will 
be eafv to make good wine ; but there are vet other 
things to be obferved, of which I fhall fpeak in the 
following part of this article. 

They make in this plot of vineyards, as well as in ma- 
ny others, both red wine and white ; I fhall fpeak firft 
of the red, and afterwards of the white, of which 
there are a- few things to be faid. 
The beft and moft precious wines of all that are made 
in this plot of vineyards, is the Auvcrnat. Of this 
there are fix Ipecies, • viz. the Auvernat Teinr, the 
black, red, gray, and two kinds of whites ; which 
are the white Auvernat of Solcr, and that of the Low- 
Country. 

The Auvernat Tcint is the redded ; and as it has al- 
ways the quality, it gives the colour and the body to 
the Auvcrnats, and prevents them from growing ropy. 
And when it is mingled with the red only, they ought 
to let it remain in the vat a little while ; efpecially in 
thofe years, that there is reafon to believe the wine 
will take as much colour as they would that it mould 

have, or where it grows on a foil where the wine has 
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always been accuftomcd to have colour enough by 
being tunned but a little. 

Some pretend that one quart, or thereabouts of the 
wine [De Teint] of the tincture, or of [GrosNoir] the 
large black, to a vat of fifteen puncheons of red Au- 
vernat, will have a good effect. 

I own that it will give it a line colour, without ren- 
dering it harfh, provided it be not tunned too long; 
but as this Teint, or this Gros Noir, have no qualiry 
but that of giving it the colour, I am of opinion that 
the Auvernat Teint, which is very red, fubftantial, 
and vinous, produces a better effect ; but it requires 
only to put more of that of theTeint,than of the Gros 
Noir; becaufe this Auvernat colours a great deal lefs 
than thole of the two other kinds of Grapes. 
The riper both the one and the other are, the more 
wine they yield, and the'more colour they have ; and 
for this reafon they ought never to be gathered, but 
when they are in their perfect maturity. 
The Auvernat Teint ought not to be planted indiffe- 
rently in all forts of land, becaufe it will not do well 
in all •, and for this reafon, thofe who would have 
them, ought at liril to plant but a few, to fee if they 
will fucceed in their lands. Alfo care mull be taken 
not to mix them with other in planting, that one may 
the better know what quantiry we mould put into eve- 
ry vat •, which will be difficult to do, if they were 
planted confu fed ly with other Auvernats, or red 
plants, to make thence good mixed wine. 
Although the Auvernat Teint is a very good Grape 
of itfelf, yet it mull be owned, that if too much of 
it be put into the red Auvernat, it will alter the qua- 
lity of it ; for the lad wine is never better, than when 
it is made without any mixture of other Grapes-, and 
it has ordinarily as much colour and ftrength as it 
mould have, not only to maintain itfelf by itfelf, but 
alfo to put oil* other wines of an inferior quality. 
But then .1 fuppofe, that this red Auvernat grew up- 
on good lands, for there are forne which of them- 
ielves do not give enough to the wines that they pro- 
duce ; in this cafe it is good to plant the Auvernat 
1 tint. 

It is true, that this wine being mixed, will not be fo 
line, as if it were only the pure red Auvernat ; but 
then again, it will maintain itfelf better •, and when 
one would make an Auvernat, which has a ilrongtart- 
nefs and a good flavour, without having any colour, 
you mull put to the red Auvernat, about the ieventh 
part of the Melier, or of good white Auvernat, fuch 
as now grows in the vineyard of Blois •, but that one 
may be able to make this mixture, it is necefiary that 
this Melier, or while Auvernat, be ripe at the fame 
time as the red Auvernat. 

A wine made after this manner, is fb excel lenr, and fo 
difguifed, that is is made to pafs for pure Burgundy 
wine ; and is fold at Paris and other places as fuch, in 
wickered bottles. The bell wine conncrs are there 
deceived every day. 

The Auvernar, without diftinction, is red ; they alfo 
name it from irs flcin, which is brown, becaufe its 
colour is not of fo deep a red as that of the Auvernat 
Teint, and becaufe it is deeper than the gray Auver- 
nat, which is almoft quite white, and that too when 
it has been tunned very much. This kind of red Au- 
vernat is the moll common among the black Auver- 
nats, and is one of the befl wines that grow in this plot 
of vineyards. 

The [Auvernat Noir] black Auvernat is very uncom- 
mon in this country, and known by few perfons ; its 
berry is rounder than the other Auvernats ; its fkin 
is as black as jet, and that is the only thing that it is 
known by. There is alfo another fpecies of it, which 
fome vignerons call the Auvernats of Tours ; it differs 
nothing from the red, but in that its wood is very big 
as well as its fruir. The Grape is long and well filled; 
and it were to be wiflied, that this kind was not fo 
fcarce in this country ; for it is the fiheft, and one of 
the beft that we have. 

The gray Auvernat is neither white, black, nor red, 
but of a* gray or pearl colQur, when at the great eft 
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maturity. But fome have made this obfervation, tint 
in certain lands this colour becomes black in about 
twelve or fifteen years after the planting of thefe 
Vines, but neverthelefs without lofing their quality. 
The change of the colour does not come univerially. 
I have feen vineyards very old, that did produce the 
Auvernat of this quality. 

"When this gray Auvernat 'has been made off hand, 
or when it has been tunned but a very little while, 
and it is once gone from this vineyard plot, and is 
denominated by a borrowed name, it is an eafy mat- 
ter to make it pafs for fuch a wine as is defired, whe- 
ther it be fold as it is, or whether it be mingled with 
others of a higher colour. But this mixture mull be 
made in fuch a manner, that the quantity of the gray 

Auvernat be not abforbed by the red that is mixed 
with it. 

Of making wines in Orlccms. 

The Grapes being cut, and carried from the vine- 
yard to the prefs, they tread them either in a feu trie, 
which they place there, or in a vat, when the gather- 
ing of the vintage is finilhed ; or, in fine, they call: 
them into a trough of a wine prefs to be bruifed. 
Alfo fometimes they carry them directly to the prefs ; 
but this is when they would make wine lit for prc- 
fent drinking, and that it is not fermented in the vat 
at all. 

Thofe who make life of a fcuttle to bruife their Grapes, 
cannot polfibly tread the Grapes well, or at leaffc they 
will be a long time in doing ic, and have a great deal 
more trouble, in that they are obliged to mile up, with 
all their ftrength, the puncheons in which they tread 
the Grapes, to call them into the vat with the mare, 
in order to work it all together. 
The manner of bruifing the Grapes in the vat when 
it is filled, is much worfe than the full ; in that, 
notwithstanding all the precaution that can be taken, 
and whatever time is allowed to endeavour to do 
this work well, it is abfolutcly impoflible it mould 
fucceed.; for when the wine has been tunned as much 
as it ought, and they have put it on the prefs- with 
its marc, there will be a part of the Grapes that 
have not been half bruifed, and this caufes the marc 
to yield lefs wine, and there is not all the colour that 
it might have ; and therefore the Grapes ought never 
to be bruifed this way, when it can be done otherwifu. 
But if this is a lofs to ^thc citizens, not to draw from 
the marc all the wine which it ought to yield, if all 
the Grapes had been well bruifed, yet it affords an 
advantage to the vigneron, in that his drink will be 
fo much the better. 

As there is an inconvenience in treading the Grapes, 
either in a fcuttle, or a vat, as I (hall make it appear, 
it will be better to make ufe of a wine prefs ; that is, 
without contradiction, the befl way to bruife the 
Grapes. 

And befides, a wine prefs will ferve for four bafkets, 
when the other will not ferve for two, if they make 
ufe of a fcuttle ; for according to the mcafure that 
the Grapes are bruifed in the wine prefs, the wine 
falling into, the vat, does not rife above the Grape ;• 
by which it may be more cafily known, when the 
Grapes have been well or ill trod before the marc is 
turned into the vat ; or it is a great deal more eafy to 
pufli it with the foot, when the trap door of the trough 
is lifted up, than to lift up the whole with bodily 
flrength, as they are obliged to do when they tread 
in a fcuttle. 

The trough of the prefs ought to be fet in a kind of 
litter, and placed upon, or over the vat ; but when 
the covering of the ftructure, where the prefs is, is 
low, it mud be placed over the middle of the prefs 
without a litter ; then there will be a little more trou- 
ble, becaufe it mud be emptied into the vat with a 
bucket or fcuttle ; but this is no great matter, there 
are hands enough to do this work. 
The Grapes having been trodden as before, t he marc 
may be thrown into the vat, cither with the Grape 

and 
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and fkins, or feparated the or.e from the other *, this 
depends on the manner after which one would make 
the wine. 

When it has been tunned a confiderable time, the 
wine is lei's green, lefs fubject to be ropy, and better 
for keepings than if it were done off-hand, or fit for 
present drinking. 

But if the Grape be tunned too much, it takes from 
it much of its quality, becaufe it leaves a h3rfh- 
nefs which renders it not fit for drinking for above 
a year in certain lands, and in others it never lofes 
the tafte of the Grape ftone ; and when with thisex- 
cefs of the vat, it has a colour as red as ox blood, 
it is a wine which they call grofiier or matin ; and it 
is commonly laid it is better to keep than to drink. 
When a" wine has this fault, one cannot render it 
drinkable, but by mingling it with good dry new 
white wine. 

Then it is this excefs of the vat which renders our wines 
hard, and makes them difefteemed without any dif- 
tincYion, although all our wines are not made after this 
manner. But it is an eafy matter to avoid this fault, 
which renders our wines contemptible. 
There are thofe who tun the Grape ftone with the fkin, 
and would give to their wine only that degree of the 
vat which it ought to have; and not to beftrong, they 
draw it out from time to time by a pipe, or by fome 
little hole which they make in the vat, but this I do 
not approve of, for reafbns to be given in the follow- 
ing article. 

Others make ufe of a Vine prop, or fome other piece 
of wood, which they thru it into the vat, from whence 
they draw it out quick, and let it drop into a glafs, 
where they examine if it have colour enough, and if 
it makes a circle of fcum, and boils and bubbles, 
which they call faire le roue : others watch till the 
marc is rifen to fuch a height, and make a judgment 
by that. 

As for myfelf, I am of the opinion, that it would be 
a furer way to thruft one's hand a pretty way into 
the vat, (which I fuppofc to be raifed, and to have 
been worked,) to take from thence a handful of the 
marc, and to put it to one's nofe, as the dyers do, 
to judge of the difpofition of their vats •, then one 
may know if the wine be made, and if it has colour 
enough. 

When it fmeUs fweet, you fhould let it work a little 
longer in the vat, until it has loft that fmell, and has 
a ftrong fcent that affects the nofe ; then it ought to 
be taken, for one quarter of an hour at mod is fuffi- 
cient to force it. 

A wine taken in its proper degree of the vat, will ne- 
ver tafte of the Grape ftone •, it will be always fit to 
drink, and alfo will keep good for many years. 
I agree alio, that the wine that has been tunned too 
much, becomes tart and harfh, and that is what takes 
away its quality •, and as it is the Grape ftone, and not 
the ikin, that caufes this tartnefs and harfhnefs, the 
means to prevent this inconvenience is, in being very 
careful as to the degree of the vat that is given to the 
wine. 

But as one may often be deceived in giving it too much 
or too little of the vat, I think the fureft way would 
be, to ftone the Grapes when they are trampled, be- 
fore they arc put into the vat. 

This work would not be fo much trouble as it may 
be imagined •, for one (loner would fuftice to employ 
one treadcr, let him tread as faft as he can. 
When the Grapes are bruifed in a wine prefs, feveral 
may employ themlelves in ftoning. One method of 
doing it is, to put them into a bafket plated, &c. 
about fix feet long, four feet broad, and ten or twelve 
inches high j and that this may not be any incum- 
brance, it may be placed about the middle of the prefs, 
and have two men to fift and fcparate the fkins from 
the Grape ftones. 

I find that a cribble is much more convenient, for it 
takes up lefs room, and there needs but one man to 
work above, and the work will be as eafily, or more 
eafily done. 
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I have feen many of thefe cribbles, but that which I 
am going to defcribe, appears to me to be the molt 
commodious. 

The cribble for ftoning the Grapes ought to be made 
with brafs wire, becaufe this is more pliant, and 
does not ruft fo much, and lafts longer than iron wire. 
The holes ought to be an inch in breadth, almoft of 
an octagonal figure ; it is worked upon two hoops 
joined together, the one upon the other ; and when 
it is -finiftied, it is to be covered with a third hoop or 
band, that is about four inches high. 
As the Tmarc is falling in by the wine being prefTed 
out, and is rifen to the height of the cribble, they 
put under to fupport it a band of wood, or little 
hoop, two or three fingers high, which goes round 
at the bottom of the cribble ; and befides this, four 
round iron bars of the thicknefs of a little finger * 
becaufe if they were broad, the fkins of the Grapes 
would reft there, which would hinder the other from 
palling. 

It is proper to put thefe iron bars in fuch a manner, 
that two of the four may fuftain the other two, and 
that they may be all of one length. 
The ends ought to crofs the two hoops, and to co- 
yer the third; and they muft be joined to many places 
of the trellis of brafs wire, which may be double or 
treble. 

The wood of the hoop ought to be notched in two 
places over againft one another, and about an inch in 
depth, and three in breadth, according to that of the 
ftaves upon which it is to be placed ; and thefe ftaves 
fliould be placed upon a lcuttlc refting upon the vat, 
upon which they tread the Grapes. 
It is alio proper that thefe notches be plated with iron, 
- and that they have two handles or gralps of iron, pret- 
ty thick and round, to prevent the hurting the hands 
of him that manages the cribble, becaufe it is weighty, 
and there is often occafion to remove it from place to 
place. . 

This cribble may be about a foot in height, eight or 
nine in circumference, and an inch in thicknefs at the 
top, and fomething more at the bottom, becaufe of 
a band of wood that is placed round about to fuftain 
the trellis, as I have faid before. 
The treadcr having bruifed the Grapes, inftead of 
pufhing the mafs in the vat with his foot, as is done 
when he would tun the Grapes with the fkin, it is 
taken either with a bowl, or a pail, or with the hand, 
and put into the cribble ; then the ftoner feparates the 
marc as well as he can, the fkin from the ftone, and 
cafts the latter into a veffel that ftands near him and 
when that is filled with the Grapes, they carry it to 
the middle of the prefs in a pail, or in a bafket, and 
from time to time empty into the vat, the fkins and 
the wine which are in the veffel, which has been 
ftone d. 

The bufmefs of the vintage gatherers being finifhed, 
they put the marc and all the ftones that arc upon the 
middle, and they lower the plank to draw from thence 
the wine that is found there. 

Some give it another bruifing, but I believe very un- 
profitably, for that cannot get out much wine, and 
alfo that which they get from thefe ftones has nothing 
but a harfhnefs ; but neverthclefs one may, becaufe 
there is a little of it may be mingled with the other 
that is in the vat. 

One marc of Grapes, which one may reckon ten 
poincons, may yield about fifty pints of wine, or there- 
abouts. This depends upon the fize of the Grapes, 
and the heat which has been during the time of the 
vintage gathering. 

The wine being boiled with its Ikin, it will be ne- 
cefiary to obferve, from time to time, if it have co- 
lour enough, and if it be fufficiently made to be 
drawn off ; and when it is found that it is not yet reel 
enough, the marc muft be thruft down in the vat in or- 
der to give it the colour, and never to be forced v you 
may alfo cover the vat with a coarfe linen cloth double, 
and put the board of the prefs upon that, in cafe one is 
apprehenfive that it will lofe a part of its ftrength. 
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It is not the fame, when the ftones are left and put in- 
to the tun with the wine, becaufe then they will eafily 
force*, whereas this inconvenience never happens when 
the Grapeshave been (toned, for this reafon it ought 
always to be done : one is fure to have wine well 
made, and fuch as may be kept many years without' 
{polling, according to the time that it has been left 
to ferment. 

And if all our red wines were made in this manner, 
we fliould not have occafion to fay, as it hath been 
faid for a Jong time, that our wines are harfh and 
coarfe, for it muft be agreed, that it is nothing but 
the ftones that gives it this bad quality ; which is how- 
. ever accidental, fince 1 have offered a method to re- 
medy it, which may eafily be put in practice. 
Many citizens complain, that the merchants will not 
give a greater price for the wine whofe Grapes have 
been ftoned, than for that which has not* but in the 
mean time it is better ; it does indeed coll fomething 
more in making it after this manner, in that it takes 
up more time in preffing. 

Upon this account many citizens have difcontinued 
the Honing their Grapes, but I do not approve of 
that ; we ought to fpare nothing to make good wine ; 
and I am perfuaded that there will always be found 
merchants reafonable enough to make a diftinction 
between a wine, the Grapes of which have been ftoned, 
and that which has not, not only by their tafte, but 
in the price too. 

As the Grapes that are fermented without their ftones 
are fubjeft to grow ropy, it is good to prevent this 
inconvenience in gathering them before they come to 
their full maturity, and to give them but little fer- 
mentation it can then never be too thick, becaufe 
the Grape ftones not being there, it is impoflible 
they Ihould force it. 

During the time that the wine is working in the vat, 
one may pierce the calks, and put into each of them 
about a pint of water j it fliould be boiling hot, or at 
lead very hot ; this will purify the veflTels, and render 
them more tight. 

The hole of the bung being well flopped, as foon as 
the hot water has been put in, it mould be fhaken 
and turned on all fides, to be able to fee if it has vent 
in any place. 

Some pretend, that this hot water will take away the 
tafte of the calks, but I very much doubt of this. 
In order to make this experiment, it is requifite, 
that one be firft fure that the calks have any bad tafte. 
When the calks have been fealbned and drained as dry 
as may be, they muft be placed upon the Hillings, and 
there fct firm with ftones, or fome other thing, to hin- 
der them from rolling while they are rilling. 
The balket that is hung up by means of a prop to re- 
ceive and hold the Grapes and lkins which fall from 
the middle of the prefs into the wooden pipe, ought 
to be well clofed up to hinder the ftones from going 
into the calks when they are filling j becaufe when the 
wine boils, it calls out the fcum, lee, lkins, and 
ftones, in order to purify itfelf ; and fometimes a fmall 
quantity of thefc is fufRcient to ftop entirely the holes 
of the calks. 

But to prevent this accident, one may nail, at the 
fmall hole, at which the wine runs down, a fmall 
lattice of brafs wire, the holes of which muft be very 
fine 5 then there would but a few of the fkins pafs, 
and no ftones * and the balket, which is very trou- 
blefome when one would empty the pipe, would be 
ufelefs. 

One may yet, for the greater fecurity, have another 
grate, and fallen it with nails, above the focket on 
the infide of the funnel - 9 but this grate muft be raifed 
three or four fingers, to the end that the lkins may 
not hinder the wine from palling. 
Before the marc is begun to be put upon the middle of 
the prefs, 1 fuppofe the prefs to be in fuch condition, 
that nothing is wanting of all' the utenfils that is ne- 
ceflary, for it would be an imprudence to have at this 
very moment, any thing wanting that is neceffary for 
the making a marc. 
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The fcrew being the mod brittle and moll neceflarj- 
part belonging to a prefs, a mafter ought always to 
have one in referve, ready to put in, in cafe of need. 
In like manner the feet of the beams iliouid be exa- 
mined fome time before the vintage, that they be not 
rotten, for that is the place they commonly fail in ; 
and when this happens, it is not fo eafy to remedy it 
as it is to remedy a broken fcrew. 
In order to make the beams of a prefs lad a lonrr 
time, when they are good of themfelves, it ought to 
be fo contrived, that they may always have the' ail- 
under the middle of the prefs j cfpecially at the end 
of thefe pieces, there ought not to be either any marc 
or earth, and therefore it fliould be hindered from 
falling there. 

Some make a fmall piece of brick work round each 
of thefe beams, and that is the beft precaution that 
can be taken to make them laft a long time. 
After the prefs has been put in order, and the wine 
has had its degree or time in the vat that it ought to 
have, or they can give it, it muft be put upon the 
middle of the prefs. 

When it is at a great diftance from the vat, they make 

ufe of a fcuttle or balket, or if it be near, of a pail ; 

which they let drain upon a board, which bears at one 

end upon the vat, where it is fattened with a nail, or 

other thing, and the other upon the middle of the 

prefs ; this board Ihould be bordered on both fides 

with ledges, ftrait and well joined, and about an inch 

in height, to hinder what drains out of the balket 
from running on the ground. 

A piece of wood, with a hollow or channel about an 
inch deep, would be much better than this board 
with ledges, for they cannot be with cafe fo clofely 
joined, but that the wine will find fome chinks to 
run out at, which will not be in the wood thus hol- 
lowed. 

Some, in order to empty their vats the more eafily, 
put in a pipe, thro' which they draw the wine clear 
through a little bucking tub made for this purpofe j 
out of which they take the wine in a pail or pannier, 
to empty it into the calks. 

For this purpofe the vat muft be fee high on a ftillinrr 
or gauntry, and the earth hollowed at the place where 
the pipe is placed. 

Before the wine is drawn off clear, you muft always 
begin to keep off the cover of the vat, in order to 
prevent the wine from forcing ; and this riiuft be 
done in fuch a manner, that he who empties has not 
the trouble of lifting it up fo high to put it in the 
fcuttle. 

I own that this manner of emptying a vat is very com- 
modious, and fhall in the following article fpeak of 
the inconveniency that may happen thence. 
The marc being placed on the middle of the prefs, 
they cover it with a board, with bolfters, cu(hions[ 
and bags or pillows. There muft be two rows of 
thefe laft, and fometimes three, when the marc is 
thin, becaufe by how much lefs the fcrew appears, by 
fo much lefs is it in danger of breaking ; and as the 
marc will be thick, according as they have ordered 
it, there muft be fome rows of the bags retrenched 
for it is fufRcient, that there is a certain diftance be- 
tween the wheel and the fcrew, which would not be 
fo, if the marc were very thick, or there were many 
facks. 

There is no need to put the ring of the rope into the 
hook, before the wheel has been lowered on the bags 
and that you have examined if all is made even, and 
that none of the bags are removed. 
Before you begin to lower the wheel upon the bags, 
the fcrew ought to be well greafed above the nut ofit^ 
and alfo below, when it touches the bags. k 
They alfo greafe that part of the fcrew that was with- 
in the nut fcrew, before they have brought it down to 
the point where it ought to be ; for the rirft operation 
after the plank of the axle-tree has been let down, and 
before the loofening, the fcrew muft be ibaped on the 
places where it has had none. 
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VJJtitc dry foap without: oil is the beft: for greafing 
the (crew, for when oil is mingled with the foap, that 
draws the rats* which gnaw the fcrew, and it occalions 
a gum or thick fubftancc, which makes it go hard 
when they prefs the marc. 

The trendle ought alfo to be placed at a reafonable 
diftance from the middle of the prefs upon the nave 
of the wheel, and being well rubbed with hog's lard, 
the trendle will turn the better. Others make ufe of 
an iron crow, which at leaft produces as good an ef- 
fect as the nave. 

When the ftaves or rammers are rather long than fhort, 
and that the trendle is pierced with a height agreeable 
to a man of a middle ftature, they will have the more 
force to prefs the marc. 

After the plank has been let down, and the troughs 
filled to a pannier or thereabouts, and they have af- 
terwards added the wine that comes from thefe prefiT- 
ings, they give the firft fqueezing, which ought to 
be followed by three others in a Ihort time, becaufe 
the Auvernat having in it much fire, its marc would 
dry quickly, and yield much lefs wine, if there were 
much time between thefe preflings. 
It is not enough to greafe the fcrew of the prefs the 
firft operation, .before the balance is let down, when 
it is a wheel prefs ; it ought to be done from time 
to time, efpccially when the fcrew is perceived to be 
rough, or fcreaks in the nut, when the trendle is 
turned. 

Some, before they give the marc the laft operation, 
barbager-, that is to fay, they work it, or prick it 
with an inftrument of iron, but without touching the 
fides, becaufe they chufe to hinder it from falling on 
the middle. They pretend that this little fqueezing 
makes the marc yield about two pints of wine the 

puncheon. t m 

I have never- made the experiment, but this is feldom 

praftiied but in the marcs of white wine, becaufe 

they arc thicker, and not fo hot by much as thofe of 

Auvernat. 

The laft operation or prcfiing being given, you may 
wait twelve or fifteen hours for taking off the marc, 
that it may have time to drain; and they feldom do 
it fooner, except they want the prefs for making other 

wine. . 
Although the wine that comes out of one vat is the 

fame, yet they give it two different names ; the one 

they call unprelfed wine, and the other the wine of 

the prefs. . 
The firft is that which comes from the red or white 
Grapes, when they have been trod, whether they 
have been tunned or not, and the fecond is that 
which comes from the marc after the prelfing. As 
this laft has always a great deal more colour and 
harflinefs than the firft, they mix- them together, to 
the end that they may make an equal wine ; and if 
they do not do this, they would have one part of 
the wine of the fame vat too delicate and weak in co- 
lour, and the other too red, and too harfh, which 
would not be fit for the merchants, who are for an 
equal wine. 

"When I fay the wine fhould be equal, I mean only 
that of one vat, and not of one whole cellar ; for as 
all the wine that one buys cannot be all fpent at the 
fame time, and that the merchants fearch fometimes 
for wine high-coloured, and a little firm, and fome- 
times for a wine more delicate and fit for prefent 
drinking, therefore it is, in my opinion, the prudence 
of a citizen to have tuns of different degrees of co- 
lour and firmnefs, that the more delicate may be firft 
drank, and the firmeft fome time after, or the year 
following, for moft perfons love old wine better than 

new. 

But it is yet more advantageous for a citizen to have 
wine that is rather a little firm and too delicate, be- 
caufe, if that be not fold quickly, it may grow ropy, 
or be fpoiled ; when, on the other hand, that which 
is well mixed will keep a great while, and he may fell 
it a long time after. 

It is true the merchants often flight, or rather feem to 
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flight than reject, a wine that has been but little fer-. 
mented but it is very often nothing but a little chi- 
cane that thofe make ufe of, who are employed to pur- 
chafe wines to buy them the cheaper ; therefore we 
mult give them leave to fay what they will, but al- 
ways give the wine fomething of the tun ; becaufe if 
it be not fold at firft, it will at laft ; whereas, when 
it is made for prefent drinking, it muft be fold as foon 
as may be, and perhaps under price. 
Some peribns, out of thriftinefs, or rather fordid co- 
vetoufnefs, fearing to lofe a little wine, never entire- 
ly fill their calks till the wine has call forth its great- 
eft fire, i. e. they will not make it boil till it has no 
force left ; and there being only one pannier full of 
wine put into the calk the next day, or two days after 
it has been filled, that it has not the force to warm it 
again fufficiently to make it boil. 
This way of managing wine is very wrong ; for it 
caufes all its excrement to remain at the bottom of the 
calk, which augments the lee, and often contributes 
to the fpoiling the wine, and to keep it for a long 
time 'foul, which therefore the merchants reject. 
It would be much better to fill it prefently up to the 
bung with the prefTurage, or with what has been 
prefled, which is taken from the preflings that they 
give to the marc, becaufe the calks being always full, 
the wine purifies itfelf the more, and becomes clear 
in lefs time, and of confequence is more palatable, and 
may be fooner fold. 

It is not enough to fill the calks up to the bung the 
firft time that ihc wine is put into them, they ouohc 
to be refilled many times ; that is to fay, as loon as 
the boiling is over, vAr.r mult be put in to excite it 
to boil and the fame thing is to be done the next 
day, and afterwards for eight or ten days every other 
day. 

The neceflity there is of filling the cafks as foon as 
the new wine has been put in them, is proved by the 
accident that happened to the wines in the year 1718, 
when the feafon was too hot and dry during the months 
of July and Auguft. 

The wines were then fo extreme hot as to boil very 
low in the cafks, fo that many who had neglected to 
fill them at firft up to the bung, had their wines turn- 
ed four, which did not happen to thofe who had ufed 
the precaution of filling them to the bung, and keep- 
ing them full ; and for this reafon, thofe who have 
many tuns of wine ought always to take of the lafl: 
they have made to fill ail thofe puncheons of the other 
tuns i and when a perfon has but one, he muft put 
wine into a calk called a gueulebee, to fill thofe pun- 
cheons as far as the bung, as foon as the wine has done 
boiling ; then the wine that remains muft be put into 
the calks of gueulebee, or into a very clofe veflel, for 
fear of its evaporating or lofing its fpirit. 1 
I will fay, by the bye, that many deceive themfelves 
in making wine thefe hot years ; for they let it fer- 
ment but a little, becaufe it boils as foon as it is trod ; 
but this is but a falfe boiling, which comes rather 
from the fire that is in the Grape, than from the 
working in the tun, therefore it ought to be tunned 
a confiderable time. It is in fuch years the Grapes 
Ihould the rather be ftoned, and the wine fufficiently 
fermented. 

It is true there is fome inconvenience in filling the 
calks up to the bung the firft time the wine is put in, 
becaufe it is impofiible not to lole fome of it, for ic. 
will mix with the fcum and the lee which come out at 
the bung ; but this inconvenience may be remedied by 
fetting gutters above the bung, and pans or vcflcls of 
wood under the gutters, to receive all that which 
comes out. 

And whereas fome pretend, that lead communicates 
an ill tafte to the wine, it is the fureft way to have 
them of pewter, in fuch a manner, that nothing but 
the end of the locket may enter into the hole of the 
bung, for if the hole be made larger than that the 
fbeket may play within it, the gutter will be ufelefs, 
becaufe the wine would run out between the wood and 
the focket. 

There 
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There rauft alfo be a veflel called gueulebee to empty 
thefe veflels in as they fill, and it ihould be covered 
with a thick double linen cloth, and clofedor fattened 
all round about with a hoop to hinder the wine from 

growing flat. 

The lee defcends by little and little to the bottom of 
the calks, where it is joined with the fcum which 
there falls together," and is incorporated with it. 
Some days after, the wine being grown clear, they 
empty the veflel, and the lee remains at the bottom. 
This wine may be put .into a veflel by itfelf, without 
mixing with the wine which is in the cafks out of 
which it came. Some. fay this collected wine is the 
more fine and ftrong, and others fay to the contrary ; 
but they may fay what they will, for it is always true 
that this wine is very good, provided it has been kept 
very clofe in the veflel where it was collected. 
And I believe that one might, without any fcruple, 
make ufe of it for filling the wine'; but as to this, you 
need not confult either the merchants or the vigne- 
rons, fince the one has not judgment or fincerity 
enough, and the other are coo much interefted ; and 
I fpeak with a knowledge of the matter, founded on 
the experience I have had many times, and without 
any intereft but that of the public. 
Thofe who, from a covetous temper, will not be at 
the charge of procuring thefe. gutters and vcflels to 
receive the wine of the calks while they are boiling, 
have no fkill in it ; for the wine, which they would 
favc by this means, would make amends entirely the 
firft year for the expence they would be at in procur- 
ing them. 

Others, that are afraid that they (hall not fell their 
wine, fay that the merchants have always an opinion 
in tuvour of that wine, of which the two fides of the 
bung of each cafk are filled with fcum as far as the 
Jjrit bands or circles, and that they have a quite con- 
trary opinion of thofe where it does not appear. 
It is true that formerly they did mind this, and their 
opinion mi^ht be well grounded, becaufe they never 
made ufe or thefe gutters ; but at this time their opi- 
nion is altered, for they are perfuaded that thefe gut- 
ters being in ufe, a cafk may have caft out all the fcum, 
without its appearing at the fides of the bung, be- 
caufe it falls into thefe vcflels that are fet to receive 
it, and likewife that all the wine that is there is well 
mixed. 

Befides, it is an eafy matter for a merchant to know 
if there be much lee in the cafk, for he needs only to 
pierce it into the lee, that is to fay, at the bottom, 
about two fingers of the notch of the cafk where the 
head pieces come in. 

The wine having caft out all its fcum, it will be pro- 
per to talte all the cafks into which it has been put ; 
to the end that, if any one be found that has a bad 
relifh, thofe who have.purchafed them may be apprifed 
of it, that they may put all the bad ones to their own 
account. 

Some fay, that St. Martin's day being pafied, you 
cannot oblige the merchants, who have purchafed the 
wine, to take that again which has been fpoiled in the 
cafks, becaufe they lay it is the more difficult to re- 
medy it. Others pretend that the merchants are an- 
fwerable three months after the cafks have been filled, 
provided they have not been removed from off the 
ftil lings. 

When the wine has done boiling, it mull be covered 
with the largeft fide of the bung to hinder it from 
evaporating ; and eight or ten days afterwards it mutt 
be filled full, and bunged up. 

Some make ufe of bungs about half a foot long, be- 
caule they can take them out without daubing the 
cafks with the fcum; but I am of opinion that broad 
bung :s are better, and to make two holes on the fide, 
the one about the bignefs of a little faucet, the other 
about the bignefs of one's little finger, that a pewter 
funnel may be put in, having in it a piece of pewter 
foldered about two inches from the end, the holes 
of which may be as big again as thofe of a tobacco 
grater ; to the end that, when one ufes it to fill the 
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caflcs, Heither ftorie, rior (kin* nor kernels, nor led* 
may pafs. The great hole Verves for the putting in 
of a funnel, and the other to give vent for the caiks 
during the time the wine is pouring in them* 
The little hole ought to be made at the time that the 
caflcs are bored, to put in the wine with the great 
wooden funnel; for if the focket exactly fills the bung 
hole, the cafk would fill very (lowly, if it had not 
vent given it by the little hole. 

When it is done after this manner, the tuns are not 
daubed with the fcum. It is not difturbed, as is done 
in ftriking to beat in the bung, and the wine will have 
lefs vent. 

You muft be fure to fill the wine every fifteen day af- 
ter it has been bunged, until towards St. Andrew's 
day ; you are not to meddle with it any longer, till 
after the fe verity of the winter is over, which com- 
monly happens towards the middle of February, be- 
caufe the froit may make it fwell. 
The Auvernat is not the only red wine that we have in 
this vineyard plot ; there are alfo other wines made, 
that have the fame colour, but are of a different 
quality. 

There is, for example, the Bon Lignage, or the 
good wine, and that which is made of all forts of 
Grapes. As to the firft, it is made of the red Au- 
vernat, the Tcint, the Gray, the White, the tender 
Samoireau, the Melier, and all the beft forts of red 
Grapes. 1 

The fecond is compofed of all forts of Grapes, good 
and bad, but more of the latter than the former > 
whence it is. eafy to be comprehended, why the one 
has lefs of the quality than the other. And as this 
fecond is generally fpent in the country, they make it 
all manner of ways, either fit for prefent drinking, 
or firm, or hard, according to the occafion they have 
for it, and the quantity they are to provide. As to 
the other, they do not fail to make it, and often lend 
it to Paris. 

1 

All thefe forts of Grapes are not gathered with the 
fame care as the red Auvernat, which cannot bear 
the water, neverthelefs the wine is the better, when 
the Grapes, with which it is made, are cut in a fea- 
fon that is rather hot and dry than cold and moift. 
We have, in fome places of this vineyard plot, three 
forts of red wines, bearing the fame name, which, ne • 
verthelefs, they diftinguifli the one from the other. 
There is the tender Samoireau, the hard, and the 
Fourchu, which have all three different qualities. 
The tender Samoireau does very well in the lands of 
the Olivet, St. Meimin, and Clery, where it is more 
plentiful than any where clfe. They make of it a par- 
ticular wine which will keep a long time, provided it 
have no mixture, and that they give it but little of 
the vat; this renders it firm, and prevents it from 
growing ropy. 

This Grape may be mixed with the red Auvernat, be- 
caufe they both ripen at the fame time. The Samoi- 
reau gives the colour to the Auvernat ; it fuftains it, 
and caufes it to keep a long time -, but you muft put 
but a fmall quantity, for fear of altering or entirely 
abforbing the quality of the Auvernat, which after it 
has loft, it alfo lofes its name, and is no more regard- 
ed, but as a good Vin de Lignage, or one compofed 
of all forts of Grapes, which is vulgarly called Vig- 
neron Auvernat, very different from that of the citi- 
zens, which is in a manner pure Auvernat. When 
one would render this Vin de Lignage yet better, he 
may put to it a fourth part of good Melier. 
The hard Samoireau is a little higher coloured than 
the tender. When it has but its proper degree of the 
vat, they may mix one or two puncheons of white, 
and a little lefs, when they tun it ; they mould alfo, 
when it may be done, take a Melier of a better kind, 
for this wine has not much fire. When it is pure, 
and it has pafled the year, that quality diminifheih j 
it is then proper to make ufe of rapes, nor of chips 
or fhavings, but of Corn, without putting Grapes to 
it, as fome do, for tha: renders it hard and difagre'ea- 
ble to drink. 

It 
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It is fumcient to put a third part, or at moft: a half, I 
of the grains into the puncheons, and after that they 
fill the wine up to the bung. They make ufe of | 
thefe rapes to put off the grounds or bottoms of 
wine, and the weak ones, which they alio mix fome- 
times with them. The third kind of Samoireau, of 
which I mall fpeak, renders them the better for 
keeping. 

The Samoireau Fourchu is the beft of the three kind ; 
this is proper to give the colour to the others, and to 
fuftain thofe that are weak, and to reftore thofe that 

have any defeat. m 
In order to know the colour, they caft fome of it 
againft a wall, and according to the imprefllon it 
makes, they judge of the effect it will produce. 
One fmgle puncheon of that will colour fix of white, 
and fometimes more, according as the feafons are hot, 
and the quantity of the wine that the vineyard has 
yielded ; this wine is not only good to drink, when it 
is taken in time, but it ferves for a remedy againft 
the dyfentery and other maladies •, its marc is good 
againft rheumatifms. 

This fort has a virtue that is not found in any others, 
becaufe the longer it is kept the better it is ; for it 
is better for di inking at the end of twelve or four- 
teen years, than one or two years after it has been 
made. 

Some put it in bottles, but it keeps equally as well in 
cafks, provided care be taken to keep them always 
full, and to obferve that the calks do not want hoops, 
and it will be proper to put on feveral iron hoops at 
each end. 

The wine, the marc, and the wood, or rather the 
allies of this plant, havealfoa great many other pro- 
perties which 1 mall not relate. 

The time of gathering thefe two fpecies of Samoireau 
comes much later than thofe of the firft, which ripens 
at the fame time with the Auvernat. 
The territory of Mardic is the moft proper for thefe 
plants, and that which produces the moft of it, (I 
mean of the hard and Fourchu Samoireau •,) there is 
of it at Bou and Checi, and but a very little in any 
other places of this vineyard plot. 
As the Fourchu never produces more wine than when 
the plants arc a little old, many eager to enjoy the fruit 
of their labours, and their expences, have not patience 
to wait fo long, and therefore they pull up thofe of 
them they had, and cannot refolve to plant them 
when they have them not. 

Neverthelefs this is a precious plant, and one may 
judge of it by the effects that it produces, and by the 
price which it bears, for it is commonly fold for dou- 
ble the price of the beft wines of this country and I 
do not know, but that thofe who deftroy them, and 
thofe that do not raife them, will repent it one time 
or other. 

As there is not much to be faid of the manner of 
making white wine, and having taken notice of it at 
the beginning of this article, I (hall fay but little of 
it particularly. 

Although there are many kinds of white Grapes, 
yet they make, as one may fay, but two forts of wine 
of them, the one the moift, and the other the dry 

The firft, fuch as the Mufcat or the Gendin of St. 
Mefmin, thofe of Mariguy, of Rebrechein, and other 
neighbouring places, may be looked upon as the moft 
precious, in "that they bring the money into the king- 
dom, rather than the dry wines, for they fend them 
into Holland, Flanders, England, &c. To render 
this wine the better, they do not content themfelves 
to lee that the Grapes have their perfect maturity, 
and be half rotten * they wait oftentimes till the froft 
has taken them, to have the wine which they call 
Bourou; and in fome years they defer the vintage un- 
til the fifteenth or twentieth of November, and it is 
then fometimes fo cold, that the icicles hang upon 
thofe Grapes that areperifhed,fo that they are obliged 
to carry fires into the vineyards in great pans, to warm 
the gatherers. 
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It is true, that thofe who tarry fo long before they 
gather, have a great deal lefs wine than the others 
but then at the fame time it is much better, and fells 
a great deal dearer, fo that I believe it comes much 
to the fame, or very near the matter. 
The wines of which I am fpeaking, although fwcet of 
themfelves, have, neverthelefs, not always the fame 
degree of liquor - 9 this depends upon the condition of 
the feafon, that is to fay, by how much the fummer 
and autumn are the hotter, the wine has the more li- 
quor, and it has a great deal lefs when the feaibn is 
the contrary. 

What I fay is fo true, that the feafon. having been very 
hot in the year 1719, the fweet wines themfelves had 
abundance more liquor than ordinary, and kept good 
more than a year alio the dry wines of many places 
were fweet and clear. 

Some red wines were alfo very foft (which is verv 
rare,) and held good till the month of February in the 
year 1721. It is true they were thick, and that they 
did not become clear till the rime that they loft their 
fweetnefs, which altered their ftrength. 
The foftnefs of the white wines being over, they 
were neverthelefs good, but as there remains a cer- 
tain flavour, which pleafes the palate of moft perfons, 
it is beft to fell them, or fpend them as foon as 
may be. 

One may know by experience 4 that good Grapes almoil 
always make good wine. Among the white Grapes, 
without contradiction, the beft are Melier, and the 
white Auvernat of the Low Countries. As the white 
Formentes or Bourgignons, the Maledeueaux, the 
Tramboifes, the white Gois, &c. make a wine which 
is better to throw away than to drink, yet vineyards 
of the vignerons are fluffed with thefe wretched Vines, 
becaufe they yield more wine, and for the moft parr, 
better refift thofe accidents that happen to a vineyard j 
for thefe people have no regard to any thing but the 
quantity, which is the realon that they do not ordi- 
narily fell their wines to that advantages as the citi- 
zens do. 

The white Grapes cannot be gathered too ripe, be- 
caufe the riper they are, the more wine they produce, 
and their rottennefs does not give it any bad tafte ; 
but when it is begun before they come to their full 
ripenefs, they are fubjecl: to grow yellow, yet regard 
is to be had to thofe lands of which the wine is fubjecl: 
to grow ropy. 

For this reafon, when they are gathered, it is good 
that the Grape has a little greennefs, to the end that 
the wine that comes from them may be able to keep 
dry, to which the white Auvernat of the Low Coun- 
tries, and the green Melier, contribute very much j 
the laft hinders the wine from being ropy, and the firit 
makes it clear, and for this reafon it is good to plant 
of it with the Melier, becaufe at the time of gather- 
ing, they may be both mingled together, and make 
a wine without any fault. 

One oughtto endeavour not togather the whiteGrapes 
but when the weather is fair; a rainy feafon is not fo fa- 
vourable, for one ought never to mingle water with 
the wine that one makes, tho" fome are not over fcru- 
pulous as to this point. It is true, the inconvenience 
is not fo great in refpect to the Auvernats, but that 
ihould not hinder one from always endeavouring to 
make good wine, and for this reafon it is beft to ga- 
ther the vintage in a dry hot time. 
As the white wine is not tunned, when they bring the 
Grapes in panniers from the vineyards, they empty 
them directly on the middle of the prefs, where they 
trample them with their wooden fhoes ; the broadeft 
and lmootheft are the moft proper for this work. 
The Grapes oughtto be trod immediately, that is to 
fay, every pannier as they bring them from the vine- 
yard, otherwife the wine would be yellow ; and this 
colour is difagreeable to the fight, and ftill more to 
the palate, and confequently gives the wine a bad 
quality. 

According as the Grapes are prefled on the middle, 
and that the pipe fills, they empty it to fill the pun- 
cheons, 
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rficnn;, or the quarter puncheons, to a pail full, or 
i hereabouts, according to the largenefs of the cafk 
wherein it is put 5 to make it boil, ihey fill them up to 
the hole or" the bung with the wine which comes from 
the two firft pre ilings, and that which remained in the 
pipe before they gave the two firft fqueezings, and 
that which the others yield, ferve to put into the wine, 
when the firft boiling begins to be diminifhed. 
One ought always to give the marc, whether it be 
white or red, four prelftngs, without taking in the 
lowering of the beam, that is to lay, that it ought to 
be cut tour times. 

Some &ive it to the third working with an iron grapple 
in the middle of the marc, and they leave all round 
about half a foot in breadth, to keep in that which is 
wrought, and at the fourth prefiing they cut the bor- 
der that they left, and put it back upon the other. 
They pretend that a marc fo ordered yields the more 
wine. As the marc of white wine is the more thick, 
and has lei's tire than the Auvernat, it does not dry lb 
loon ; for this rcafon there ought to be longer times 
between thefe fqueezings. 

They give them thefe commonly in the night-time, be- 
caufe they do not lower the beam ; but when the 
day's work is finifhed, when the men who are to work 
the mare have flipped. 

When the white wine is cold, it mud be filled up and 
bunged, and kept always full, at lean: if it be not in 
the depth of winter, for when this kind of wine U 
em piied, it becomes yellow in mod countries ; but 
when this happens, it iseafy remedied, either by ftir- 
ring it with a itick of Hazel cleft into four, which is 
put in at the bung-hole, or In (halting briikly the pun- 
cheon, which they leave fometimes on the bung, to 
the end that the lee that defcends thither, and after- 
wards is mixed again when the cafk is turned up, may 
take away the yellownefs. 

The fecond method fecms to be the beft:, for befides 
that the wine does not take wind, it is alio done in a 
great deal lefs time, for one is not obliged to unbung 
and bung again every cafk, for they may be filled up 
with a (mail tin funnel. 

For fome years paft: they have made rapes of white 
■wines, from which they do not reap any great advan- 
tage they make ufe of them to mix with the coarfe, 
harlh, red wines, that have but little of the quality. 
In the mean time, this fits the meaner fort of people, 
who have not a very nice taftc, in that it pleafes their 
palates, and is fold cheap. 

It will not be to any purpofe to name the places of 
this plot of vineyards, which produce the beft: white 
wines, for the merchants do not take the pains to 
make a diftinction between the wines which have much 
of the quality, from others that have lefs ; befides, 
they are many times deceived, for fome citizens who 
have a great many houfes of wines in different places, 
after the vintage is over, fend that wine they have 
made in one lelfer vintage to be added to that of ano- 
ther that is much better, and fo a merchant thinks 
that all the wine he buys is from the fame place, when 
it is not. 

I do not approve of this practice of the citizens, for 
a merchant, who would have wine of one certain 
place, will not be prepared to manage that which he 
fhall have from another, becaufe thole different wines 
will not produce the fame effects, with the manage- 
ment lie fhall ufe to them, and no perfbn ought to be 

deceived. 

When the vintage, either of red or white wines, is 
Jinilhed, the prels ought to be taken care of, that the 
rats do not gnaw the Icrcvv of it. It mould be rubbed 
with Garlick, the fmell of which thofe animals cannot 
endure •, it is alfo good to cover it with fome old cafks, 
to hinder any filth from falling on the fcrew, which 
cannot be kept too clean. 

Of vineyards in England. 

There have of late years been but very few vineyards 
in England, tho' it appears by ancient records that they 
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were formerly very common, as may be gathered from 
the feveral places in divers parts of England, which 
yet retain that name, which teftify the quantities of 
ground which were allotted for vineyards, to abbeys 
and monafteries, for wine for the ufe of the inhabi- 
tants ; but as to the quality of the wines which were 
then produced in England, we are at prefent ignorant; 
and how thefe vineyards were rooted up, and became 
fo generally neglected, we have no very good accounts 
left. Whatever might be the caufe of this total ne- 
glect in cultivating Vines in England, I will not pre- 
tend to determine, but fuch was the prejudice mod 
people conceived to any attempts of producing wine 
in England, that for fome ages palt, every trial of 
that kind has been ridiculed by the generality of peo- 
ple, and at this day very few perfons will believe it 
poffible to be. effected. 

Indeed if we judge only by the fuccefs of fome mo- 
dern effays made near London, where fmall vineyards 
have been planted a few years paft, there would be 
no great encouragement to begin a work of this kind, 
becaufe the produce of very few of thefe vineyards 
has not been fo kindly as were to be wifhed •, but how- 
ever, this fhould not deter others from making far- 
ther trials, elpecially when they confider the many 
difad vantages, which moftor all of thofe plantations, 
which have been made, were attended with; for firft, 
there is fcarce one of them placed upon a proper foil 
and fituation for this purpole ; and fccondly, there is 
not one which is rightly planted and managed, as I 
fhall prefently fhew ; and how can we expect fuccefs 
from vineyards under thefe difadvantages, when even 
in France or Italy they would fucceed little better, if 
their management were not directed with more judg- 
ment ? I fhall therefore humbly offer my opinion, 
which is founded upon fome trials I have feen made, 
and from the inllructions that I have received from 
feveral curious perfons abroad, who cultivate vine- 
yards for their own ufe, and that of their friends, and 
who have been very exact in obferving the feveral 
methods of practice arnongft the vignerons of thofe 
countries, from whence it is hoped that the prejudice 
which moft people have againft a project of this kind, 
will either be removed, or at lcaft fufpended, until 
trials have been judicioufly made of this affair. 
The firfl and great things to be confidercd in plant- 
ing vineyards is the choice of foils and fituations, 
which, if not rightly chofen, there will be little hopes 
of fuccefs, for upon this the whole affair greatly de- 
pends. The belt foil for a vineyard in England is fuch, 
whofe furface is a light fandy loain, and not above a 
foot and a half or two feet deep, above the gravel or 
chalk, cither of which bottoms are equally good for 
Vines ; but if the foil is deep, or the bottom either 
clay, or a flrong loam, it is by no means proper for 
this purpofe; for although the Vines may moot vigo- 
roufly, and produce a great quantity of Grapes, yet 
thefe will be later ripe, fuller of moifture, and fo 
confequently their juice not mature, nor well digefted, 
but will abound with crudity, which in fermenting 
will render the wine four and ill tafted, which is the 
common complaint of thofe who have made wine in 
England. 

Nor is a very rich, light, deep foil, fuch as is com- 
monly found near London, proper for this purpofe ; 
becaufe the roots of thefe Vines will be enticed down 
too deep to receive the influences of fun and air, and 
hereby will take in much crude nourifhment, where- 
by the fruit will be rendered lefs valuable, and be 
later ripe, which is of ill 'confequence to thefe fruits, 
which are known to imbibe a great fhare of their nou- 
rishment from the air, which, if rep ( lete with moif- 
ture (as is commonly the cafe in autumn,) mufb ne- 
ceffarily contribute, greatly to render the juices lefs 
perfect, therefore great attention fhould be had to the 
nature of the foil upon which they are planted. 
The next thing necefTary to be confidercd, is the fi- 
tuation of the place, which, ifpoflible, fhould be on 
the north fide of a river, upon an elevation inclining 
to the fouth, with a fmall gradual defcent, that the 

14 K moifture 
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moifture may the better drain off, but if the ground l 
dopes too much, it is by no means proper for this pur- I 
pole •, but if, at a diftance from this place, there are I 
larger hills, which defend it from the north and north- I 
well wind, it will be of great fervice, becaufe hereby 
the fun's rays will be reflected with a greater force, 
and the cold winds being kept off, will render the fi- 
tuation very warm. Add to this, a chalky furface j 
which if thofe hills do abound with (as there are ma- 
ny fuch fituations in England,) it will ftill add to the 
heat of the place, by reflecting a greater quantity of 
the fun's rays. 

The country about this fhould be open and hilly, for 
if it be much planted, or low and boggy, the air will 
conftantly be filled with moid particles, occalioned 
by the plentiful perfpiration of the trees, or the ex- 
halations from the adjoining marflies, whereby the I 
fruit will be greatly prejudiced (as was before obferv- 
ed.) Thefe vineyards mould always be open to the I 
eaft, that the morning fun may come on them to dry j 
oft' the moifture of the night early, which, by lying 
too long upon the Vines, greatly retards the ripening 
of their fruit, and renders it crude and ill tafted. And 
fince the fruit of Vines are rarely ever injured by I 
eafterly winds, there will be no reafon to apprehend I 
any danger from fuch a fituation, the fouth-weft, 
north- welt, and north winds being the molt injurious I 
to vineyards in England (as indeed they are to mod I 
other fruit,) lb that, if pofTible, they fhould be fliel- I 
tercd therefrom. I 
Having made choice of a foil and fituation proper for I 
this purpofe, the next thing to be done is, to prepare I 
it for planting. In doing of which the following me- I 
thod mould be obferved : in the fpring it fhould be 
ploughed as deep as the furface will admit, turning I 
the fward into the bottom of each furrow, after this I 
it fhould be well harrowed, to break the clods, and 
cleanfe it from the roots of noxious weeds, and it muft 
be often ploughed and harrowed for at leaft one year, 
to render the furface light j and hereby it will be ren- 
dered fertile, by imbibing the nitrous particles of 
the air (efpecially if it be long expofed thereto be- 
fore it is planted •,) then in March the ground fhould 
be well ploughed again, and after having made the 
furface pretty even, the rows fhould be marked out 
from fouth-eaft to north-weft, at the diftance of ten 
feet from each other; and thefe rows fhould be 
crofled again at five or fix feet diftance, which will 
mark out the exact places where each plant fhould 
be placed; fo that the Vines will be ten feet row from 
row, and five or fix feet afunder in the rows, nearer 
than which they ought never to be planted. And 
herein moft people who have planted vineyards have 
greatly erred, lbme having allowed no more than 
five feet row from row, and the plants but three feet 
afunder in the rows and others, who think they 
have been full liberal in this article, have only plant- 
ed their Vines at fix feet diftance every way, but nei- 
ther of thefe have allowed a proper diftance to them, 
as I fhall fhew : for in the firft place, where the rows 
are placed too clofe, there will not be room for the 
fun and air to pafs in between them to dry up the 
moifture, which, being detained amongft the Vines, 
muft produce very ill effects : and, fecondly, where 
the Vines are placed in exact fquares, fo near toge- 
ther as fix feet, there can be no room for the cur- 
rent of air to pafs between them, when their branches 
are extended on each fide, and fo confequently the 
damps in autumn will be entangled and detained 
amongft the Vines, to the great prejudice of their 
fruit for fince the autumns in England are often at- 
tended with ratns, cold dews, or fogs, all proper care 
mould be taken to remove every thing which may 
obftruct the drying up the damps which arifc from 
the ground. 

The fkilful vignerons abroad are alfo fenfible how 
much it contnbutes to the goodnefs of their Vines, 
to allow a large fpace between the rows ; and there- 
- fore where the quality of the wine is more regarded 

than the quantity, there they never plant their Vines 
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at lefs than ten feet row from row, and fome allow 
twelve. It was an observation of Bellonius, altnolfc 
two hundred years fince, that in thofe iflands of the 
Archipelago, where the rows of Vines were placed 
at a great diftance, the wine was much preferable to 
thofe which were clofe planted ; and this he pofnivc- 
ly affirms to be the cafe, in moft countries where lie 
had travelled. Indeed we need not have recourfe to 
antiquity for the certainty of fuch facts, when we are 
daily convinced of this truth in all clofe plantations of 
any kind of fruit, where it is conftantly obferved, that 
the fruits in fuch places are never fo well coloured, I'o 
early ripe, nor near fo well flavoured, as thofe pro- 
duced on trees, where the air can freely circulate about 
them, and the rays of the fun have free accefs to the 
branches, whereby the juices are better prepared be- 
fore they enter the fruit. 

Having thus confidered the diftance which is necefiary 
to be allowed to thefe plants, we come next to the 
planting ; but in order to this, the proper forts of 
Grapes fhould be judicioufly chofen •, and in this par- 
ticular we have egregiou fly erred in England. All the 
vineyards at prefent planted here, are of the fweeteft 
and beft fort of Grapes formating, which is contrary 
to the general practice of the vignerons abroad, who 
always obferve, that fuch Grapes never make good 
wine ; and therefore, from experience, make choice 
of thofe forts of Grapes, whofe juice, after ferment- 
ing, affords a noble rich liquor ; which Grapes are 
always obferved to be aultcre, and not by any means 
palatable. This is alfo agreeable to the conllai.t prac- 
tice of our cyder-makers in England, who always ob- 
ferve, that the beft eating Apples make but poor cy- 
der whereas the more rough and aultcre forts, after 
being prefTed and fermented, afford a ftrong vinous 
liquor. And I believe it will be found true in all 
fruits, that where the natural heat of the fun ripens 
and prepares their juices, fo as to render them pala- 
table, whatever degree of heat thefe juices have more, 
either by fermentation, or from any other caufe, will 
render them weaker and lefs fpirituous. Of this we 
have many inftances in fruits •, for if we tranfplant 
any of our fummer or autumn fruits, which ripen 
perfectly in England, without the aftiftancc of arr, 
into a climate a few degrees wanner, thefe fruits will 
be meally and infipid j lb likewife if we bake or (lew 
any of thefe fruits, they will be good for little, lofing 
all their fpirit and flavour by the additional heat of the 
fire ; and fuch fruits as are by no means eatable raw, 
are hereby rendered exquifite, which, if transplanted 
into a warmer climate, have, by the additional heat 
of the fun, been alfo altered fo as to exceed the molt 
delicious of our fruit in this country. 
From whence it is plain, tl>at thofe Grapes which are 
agreeable to the palate for eating, are not proper for 
wine ; in making of which, their juices muft under- 
go a ftrong fermentation ; therefore fince we have in 
England been only propagating the moft palatable 
Grapes for eating, and neglect the other forts, before 
we plant vineyards, we mould take care to be pro- 
vided with the proper forts from abroad, which fhould 
be chofen according to the fort of wine: intended to 
be imitated ; though I believe the moft probable lore 
to fucceed in England is the Auvernat, or true Bur- 
gundy Grape, (which is at prefent very rare to be 
found in the Englifh vineyards, though it is a com- 
mon Grape in the gardens againft walls.) This fort of 
Grape is moft preferred in Burgundy, Champaign, 
Orleans, and moft of the other wine countries in 
France •, and I am informed, that it fuccccds very 
well in feveral places to the north of Paris, where 
proper care* is taken of their management ; fo that 
I fhould advife fuch perfons as would try the fuccefs 
of vineyards in England, to procure cuttings of this 
Grape from thofe countries-, but herein fome pcrfon 
of integrity and judgment fhould be employed, to get 
them from fuch vineyards where no other forts of 
Grapes are cultivated*, which is very rare to find, unlcfs 
fome particular vineyards of the citizens, who are 

very exact to keep up the reputation of their wines, 

nothing 
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nothing being more common than for the vignerons to 
plant three or four forts of 6rapes in the fame vine- 
yard, and at the time of vintage to mix them all to- 
gether ; which renders their wines Jefs delicate, than 
in fuch places where they have only this one fort of 
Grape.., And here I would caution every one againft 
mixing the juice of feveral Grapes together, which 
will caule the wine to ferment at different times, and 
in different manners. 

The cuttings being thus provided (for I would always 
prefer thefe to layers, or rooted plants, for the realbns 
given at the beginning of the article Vitis) about 
the beginning of April is the beft feafon for planting, 
when it will be proper to put the lower ends of the 
cuttings in water about three inches, fetting them up- 
right for fix or eight hours before they are ufed ; then 
at the center of every crofs mark already made by a 
line, to the diftance the Vines are defigned, mould be 
a hole made with a fpade, or other inltrument, about 
a foot deep, into each of which fhould be put one 
ftrong cutting, placing it a little doping; then the 
hole fhould be rilled up with earth, prefling it gently 
with the feet to the cutting, and railing a little hill to 
each about three inches, fo as jufl: to cover the up- 
permoft eye or bud, which will prevent the wind and 
fun from drying any part of the cuttings, and this 
upper eye only will flioot ; the under ones moft of 
them will pufh out roots, fo that this (boot will be 
very ftrong and vigorous. 

After they are thus planted, they will require no 
other care until they flioot, except to keep the ground 
clear from weeds, which (hould be conftantly ob- 
ferved but as the diftance between the rows of Vines 
is very great, fo the ground between them may be 
fown or planted with any kind of efculent plants, 
•which do not grow tall, provided there is proper dif- 
tance left from the Vines, and care taken that the 
Vines are not injured by the crops, or in the gather- 
ing, and carrying them off* the ground ; and this 
hufbandry may be continued three or four years, till 
the Vines come to bearing after which time, there 
fiiould be no fort of crop put between them in fum- 
mer, becaufe the cleaner the ground is kept between 
the Vines from weeds or plants, the more heat will 
be reflected to the Grapes ; but after the Grapes are 
gathered, there may be a crop of Coleworts for fpring 
ufe planted between the rows of Vines, and the cul- 
tivating of thefe will be of ufe to the Vines, by ftir- 
ring of the ground ; but as to watering, or any other 
trouble, there will be no occafion for it, notwith- 
llanding what fome people have directed, for in Eng- 
land there isnodanger of their mifcarrying by drought. . 
When the cuttings begin to (hoot, there (hould be a 
fmall dick of about three feet long ftuck clown by 
each, to which the llioot Ihould be faftened, to pre- 
vent their breaking or lying on the ground ; fo that 
as the Ihoots advance, the faftening fhould be renew- 
ed, and all fmall lateral (hoots (if there are any fuch 
produced) ihould be conftantly difplaced, and the 
ground between the Vines always kept clean. This 
is the whole management which is required the firft 
fummer. 

I 

But at Michaelmas, when the Vines have done (hoot- 
ing, they (hould be pruned ; for if they are left un- 
pruned till fpring, their {hoots being tender (efpecially 
toward their upper parts) will be in danger of fuffer- 
ing if the winter (hould prove fevere. 
This pruning is only to cut down the (hoots to two 
eyes ; and if, after this is done, the earth be drawn up 
in a hill about each plant, it will ftill be a greater de- 
fence againft froft. 

At the beginning of March the ground between the 

Vines (hould be well dug to loofen it, and render it 

clean ; but you (hould be careful not to dig deep clofe 

to the Vines, left thereby their root* fhould be cut or 

bruifed, and at the fame time the earth fhould be 

again laid up in a hill about each plant ; but there 

muft be care taken, not to bury the two young eyes of 

the former year's (hoot which were left to produce 
new wood. 
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At the beginning of May, when the Vines are moot- 
ing, there mould be two ltakes fixed down to the fide: 
of each plant, which muft be fomewhat taller andT 
ftronger than thofe of the former year i to thefe the 
two Ihoots (if fo many are produced) Ihould be fatten- 
ed, and all the fmall trailing or lateral (hoots (hould 
be conftantly difplaced, that the other (hoots may be 
ftronger, and the ground Ihould alfo be kept very 
clear from weeds as before. 

The autumn following thefe Vines (hould be pruned 
again in the following manner ; thofe of them which 
have produced two ftrong (hoots of equal vigour, 
muft be cut down to three eyes each ; but in fuch 
as have one ftrong flioot and a weak one, the ftrong 
one muft be (hortened to three eyes, and the weak 
one to two £and fuch Vines as have produced but one 
ftrong (hoot, (hould be (hortened down to two eyes 
alfo, in. order to obtain more wood againft the fuc- 
ceecling year. 

In the fpring, about the beginning of March, the 
ground between the Vines fhould again be dug, as 
before,, and two ftakes (hould be placed down by the 
fide of all fuch Vines as have two fhoots, at fuch 
diftance on each fide of the plant as the fhoots will 
admit to be faftened thereto, and the Ihoots fhould be 
drawn out on each fide to the ftakes, fo as to make 
an angle of about forty-five degrees with the ftem ; 
but by no means fhould they be bent down horizon- 
tally, as is by fome pra&ifed, for the branches lying 
too near the earth, are generally injured by the damps 
which arife from thence, but efpecially when they 
have fruit, which is never fo well tafted, nor fo early 
ripe upon thofe branches, as when they are a little 
more elevated. 

In May, when the Vines begin to flioot, "they muft 
be carefully looked over, and all the weak dangling 
fhoots fhould be rubbed off as they arc produced, and 
thofe fhoots which are produced from ftrong eyes, 
(hould be faftened to the ftakes to prevent their being 
broken off by the wind. 

This management fhould be repeated at lcaft every 
three weeks, from the beginning of May to the end 
of July ; by which means the fhoots which are train- 
ed up for the fucceeding year will not only be ftrong- 
er, but alfo better ripened and prepared for bearing, 
becaufe they will have the advantage of fun and air, 
which is abfolutely nccefTary to prepare their juices j 
whereas if theyaiecroudcdbya number of fmall dang- 
ling weak branches, they will fliade and exclude the 
rays of the fun from the other (hoots ; and fo by de- 
taining the moifture a longer time amongft the 
branches, occafion the veflels of the young wood to 
be of a larger dimenfion ; and hereby the crude juice* 
finds an eafy palTagc through them ; fo that the 
(hoot- in autumn feem to be moftly pith, and arc of 
a greenifh immature nature, and wherever this is ob- 
ferved, ,it is' a fure fign of a bad quality in the Vine's. 
The foil alfo (hould be conftantly kept clean*, becaufe 
if there are any vegetables (either weeds or plants of 
other kinds) growing between the Vines, it will de- 
tain the dews longer, and by their perfpiration, oc- 
cafion a greater moifture than would be, if the 
ground were entirely clear ; fo that thofe who plant 
other things between their rows of Vines, are guilty 
ot a great error. 

In autumn the Vines fhould be pruned, which feafon 
1 approve of rather than the fpring (for rcafons before 
given ;) and this being the third year from planting, 
the Vines will now be ftrong enough to produce fruit,- 
therefore they muft be pruned accordingly. Now 
fuppofe the two (hoots of the former year, which? 
were (hortened to three eyes, have each of them pro- 
duced two ftrong branches the fummer paft, then the 
uppermoft of thefe fhoots upon each branch Ihould 
be fhortened down to three good eyes (never includ- 
ing the lower eye, which is fituate juft above the 
former year's wood, which fcldom produces any thing, 
except a weak dangling fhoot ;) and the lower fhoots 
Ihould be fhortened down to two good eyes each, 
tl^fe be.ing defigned to produce vigorous fhoots for 
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the fuccecding year, and the former are defigned to 
bear -fruit; but where the Vines are weak, and have 
not produced more than two or three fhoots the laft 
feafon, there fhould be but one of them left with three 
eyes for bearing •, the other mud be fhortened down 
to two, or if weak one good eye, in order to obtain 
vftrong (hoots the following fummer 5 for there is no- 
thing more injurious to Vines, than the leaving too 
much wood upon them, efpecially while they are 
young j or the overbearing them, which will weaken 
them fo much, as not be recovered again to a good 
Hate in feveral years, though they fhould be managed 
with all poflible fkill. 

In March the ground between the Vines fhould be 
well dug as before, obferving not to injure their roots 
by digging too deep near them ; but where there are 
I mall horizontal roots produced on or near the furface 
of the ground, they fhould be pruned off clofe to the 
places where they were produced ; thefe being what 
the vignerons call day roots, and are by no means ne- 
ceffary to be left on : and after having dug the ground, 
the flakes fhould be placed down in the following 
manner : on each fide of the Vine fhould be a flake 
put in at about fixteen inches from the foot, to which 
the two branches, which were pruned to three eyes, 
each for bearing, fhould *be fattened, (obferving, as 
was before directed, not to draw them down too ho- 
rizontally •, ) then another taller (lake fhould be placed 
down near the foot of the Vine, to which the two 
moots which were pruned down to two eyes, fhould 
be fattened, provided they are long enough for that 
purpofe ; but if not, when their eyes begin to fhoot, 
thefe mutt be trained upright to the (takes, to prevent 
their trailing on the ground, hanging over the fruit 
branches, or being broken by the wind. 
In May the Vines fhould be carefully looked over 
again, at which time all weak lateral branches fhould 
be rubbed off as they arc produced and thofe fhoots 
which fliew fruit, muft be fattened with bafs to the 
(takes to prevent their being broken, until they are 
extended to three joints beyond the fruit, when they 
fhould be (topped but the (hoots which are defigned 
for bearing the following feafon, fhould be trained 
upright to the middle ftakc, by which method the 
fruit branches will not fhadc thefe middle fhoots, nor 
will the middle fhoots fhade the fruit, fo that each 
will enjoy the benefit of fun and air. 
This method fhould be repeated every fortnight or 
three weeks, from the beginning of May to the mid- 
dle of July, which will always keep the fhoots in their 
right pofition, whereby the leaves will not be invert- I 
ed, which greatly retards the growth of the fruit •, 
and by keeping the Vines conftantly clear from hori- 
zontal (hoofs, the fruit will not be crouded with leaves 
and fhaded, but will have conftantly the advantage I 
of the fun and air equally, which is of great confe- I 
quence ; for where the fruit is covered with thefe I 
dangling fhoots in the fpring, and are afterwards ex- I 
poled to the air, either by diverting them of their 
leaves, or elfe difplacing their branches entirely, as is I 
often pracYifcd, the fruit will become hard, and re- I 
main at a perfect ftand for three weeks, and fometimes 
will never advance afterward, as I have feveral times I 
cbferved \ therefore there cannot be too much care 
taken to keep them conftantly in a kindly ftate of I 
growth, as the vignerons abroad well know, tho* in I 
England it is little regarded by the generality of gar- I 
deners, who, when their Grapes fuffer by this neglect, I 
immediately complain of the climate, or the untoward- I 
nefs of the feafon, which is too often a cover for ne- I 
gleets of this nature. And here I cannot help taking I 
notice of the abfurd praclice of thofe who pull off their 
leaves from their Vines, which are placed near the I 
fruit, in order to let in the rays of the fun to ripen I 
them ; not confidering how much they expofe their I 
fruit to the cold dews, which fall plentifully in au- I 
tumn, which, being imbibed by the fruit, greatly re- I 
tard them ; be fides no fruit will ripen fo well when I 
entirely expofed to the fun, as when they are gently I 
fcreened with leaves * and by the pulling off thefe I 
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leaves, which are abfolutely neceffary to prepare the 
juices before they enter the fruit, the grofs parts of 
which are perfpired away by the leaves, the fruit muft 
either be deprived of nourifhment, or elfefome of the 
grofs particles will enter with the more refined parts 
of the juice, and thereby render the fruit worfe than 
it would otherwife be, were the leaves permitted to 
remain upon the branches ; for if the weak dangling 
fhoots are conftantly difplaced as they are produced^ 
the fruit will not be too much (haded by the leaves 
that are upon the bearing branches. 
When the fruit is ripe, if the ftalks of the bunches 
are cut half through a fortnight before they are <*a- 
thered, it will caufe the juice to be much better, be- 
caufe there will not be near fo great a quantity of nou- 
rifhment enter the fruit, whereby the watery particles 
will have time to evaporate, and the juice will be 
. better digefted. This is practifed by fome of the moil 
curious vignerons ih the fouth of France, where they 
make excellent wine. But if, after the fruit be cut, 
it is hung up in a dry room upon firings, fo as not 
to touch each other, for a month before they are preff- 
cd, it will alio add greatly to the ftrength of the 
wine, becaufe in that time a great quantity of the wa- 
tery parts of the juices will evaporate. This is acon- 
ftant practice with fome perfons who inhabit the Tyro- 
lefe, on the borders of Italy, where is made a mod 
delicious rich wine, as hath been attefted by Dr. Bur- 
net in his travels ; and I have heard the fame from 
feveral gentlemen, who have travelled that road fince. 
But with all the care that can poffibly be taken, either 
in the culture of the Vines, or in making the wine, it 
will not be near fo good while the vineyard is young, 
as it will be after it has been planted ten or twelve 
_ years j and it will be conftantly mending, until it is 
fifty years old, as is attefted by feveral curious per- 
fons abroad, as alfo by the moft fkilful wine-coopers 
at home, who can tell the produce of a young vine- 
yard from that of an old one, after it is brought to 
England, by the colour of the wine. This difference 
is very eafily accounted for from the different ftruc- 
ture of the veffels of the plants ; thofe of the young 
Vines being larger, and of a loofcr texture, eafily 
admit a larger quantity of grofs nourifhment to pafs 
through them ; whereas thofe of old Vines, which 
are more woody, are more clofely conftri6led, and 
thereby the juice is better drained in paffing through 
them, which muft confequently render it much better, 
though the Grapes from a young vineyard will be 
larger, and afford a greater quantity of juice j fo that 
people (hould not be difcouraged if their wines at firft 
are not fo good as they could wifh, fince afterward, 
when the vineyard is a few years older, the wine may 
anfwer their expectation. As to the fermenting and 
managing the wine, that is treated of particularly 
under the article Wines, to which the reader is de- 
fired to turn; 

The vineyard being now arrived to a bearing ftate, 
fhould be treated after the following manner : firft, 
in the pruningthere fhould never be too many branches 
left upon a root, nor thofe too long •, for although by 
doing of this, there may be a greater quantity of 
fruit produced, yet the juice of thefe will never be fo 
good as when there is a moderate quantity which will 
be better nourifhed, and the roots of the plants not 
fo much weakened ; which is found to be of fo bad 
confequence to vineyards, that when gentlemen abroad 
lett out vineyards to vignerons, there is always a 
claufe inferted in their leafes to direct how many 
fhoots fhall be left upon each Vine, and the number 
of eyes to which the branches muft be fhortened ; be- 
caufe were not the vignerons thus tied down, they 
would overbear the Vines, fo that in a few years they 
would exhauft their roots, and render them fo weak 
as not to be recovered again in feveral years ; and 
their wine would be fo bad, as to bring a disrepu- 
tation on the vineyard, to the great lo'fs of the pro- 
prietor. 

The number of branches which the Italians generally 
agree to leave upon a ftrong Vine are four 5 two of 

the 
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tlic ftrongeft have four eyes, and the two weaker are 
ihortened down to two eyes each, which is very dif- 
ferent from the common practice in England, where 
it is ufual to fee fix or eight branches left upon 
each root, and thole perhaps left with fix or eight 
eyes to each ; fo that if thefe are fruitful, one root 
mult produce near four times the number of bunches 
which the Italians do ever perrnit, and To confequently 
the fruit will not be lb well nourilhed, and the roots 
will alfp be greatly weakened, as is the cafe of all 
forts of fruit-trees, . when a greater number of fruit is 
left on than the trees can nourifh. 
The next thing is, conftantly to keep the ground per- 
fectly clean between the Vines, never permitting any 
fort of plants or weeds to grow there. The ground 
ihould alfo be carefully' dug every fpring, and every 
third year have fome manure, which Ihould be of dif- 
ferent forts, according to the nature of the ground, 
or which can be moft conveniently procured. 
If the land is ftifF, and inclinable to bind on the fur- 
face, then fea-fand, or fea-coal allies, are either of 
them very good manure for it ; but if the ground be 
loofe and dry, then a little lime mixed with dung is 
the bed manure for it. This muft be fpread thin up- 
on the furface of the ground before it is dug, and in 
digging Ihould be buried equally in every part of the 
Vineyard. Thefe are much preferable to that of all 
dung for Vines, fo that it will be worth the expence 
to procure either of them j and as they require ma- 
nuring but every third year, where the vineyard is 
large, it may be divided into three equal parts, each 
of which may be manured in its turn, whereby the 
expence will be but little every year ; whereas when 
the whole is manured together, it will add to the ex- 
pence and in many places there cannot be a fufficient 
quantity procured, to manure a large vineyard in one 
year. 

This digging and manuring Ihould always be per- 
formed about the beginning of March, at which time 
all the fuperficial or day-roots, as they are called, 
ftriuft be cut off, but the larger roots muft not be in- 
jured by the fpade, &c. therefore the ground clofe to 
the ftem of the Vines muft not be dug very deep. 
After this is done, the Hakes Ihould be placed down, 
one on each fide the Vines, at about fixteen inches 
from their ftems, to which the longed bearing branches 
fhould be fattened* and one (hike on each fide clofe 
to the ftem, to which the two Ihorter branches Ihould 
be trained upright, to furniih wood for the fucceeding 
year. 

In the fummer they muft: be carefully looked over* as 
before, rubbing otF all weak dangling moots, and 
training the good ones to the (lakes regularly, as they 
are produced *, and thofe of them which have fruit 
Ihould be Hopped in June, about three joints beyond 
the bunches, but the upright (hoots, which are defign- 
ed for bearing the following year, muft not be (top- 
ped till the middle of July, when they may be left 
about five feet long for if they are (topped fooncr in 
the year, it will caufe them to moot out many dang- 
ling branches from the fides of the eyes, which will 
not only occafion more trouble to difplace them, but 
alfo will be injurious to the eyes or buds. 
N. B. AU this fummer dr effing Jhould be performed with 
the thumb and finger* and not with knives* becaufc the 
wounds made by inflruments in fummer do not heal fo foon 
as when flopped by gently nipping the leading bud* which* 
if done before the Jhoot is become woody* may be effected 
with great eafe* being very tender while young. 
When a vineyard is thus carefully drefled, it will af- 
ford as much pleafure in viewing it as any plantation 
of trees and Ihrubs whatever, the rows being regu- 
lar 5 and if the (takes are exactly placed, and the up- 
right moots (topped to an equal height, there is no- 
thing in nature which will make a more beautiful ap- 
pearance; and during the feafon that the Vines are in 
flower, they emit a moft grateful fcent, efpecially in 
the morning and evening and when the Grapes be- 
gin to ripen, there will be a frefh pleafure arifing in 
viewing of them. 
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But as the beatity of vineyards arifes from the regular* 
difpofition of the branches of the Vines, great care 
Ihould be taken in their management, to train them 
regularly, and to provide every year for new wood 
to bear the fucceeding year •* becaufe the wood 
. which has produced fruit is commonly cut quite away 
after the fruit is gathered, or at leaft is Ihortened down 
to twd eyes, to force out (hoots for the next year ; 
where there is not a fufEeient number of branches up- 
on the Vine of thole trained upright, fo that in fum- 
mer, when the Vines are in perfection, there mould 
be fix upright moots trained for the next year's wood, 
and three or four bearing branches with fruit on 
them ; more than thefe ought never to be left upon 
one Vine, for the rcafons before given, 
N. B. The Auvcrnat* or true Burgundy Grape* is valued 
in France before any other fort* becaufe the fruit never 
grows very clofe upon the bunches* therefore are, more 
equally ripened* for which reafon it fhould alfo be prefer- 
red in England \ though in general* thofe forts are moft 
efteemed with us that have always clofe bunches* which is 
certainly wrong * for it may be obferved* that the Grapei 
on fuch bunches are commonly ripe on one fide* and green 
on the other* which is a bad quality for fuch as areprejfed 
to make wine. 

I lhall now fubjoin a few forts of Vines, which are 
preferyed in fome curious gardens, more for the fake 
of variety, than the value of their fruit : thefe are, 

1. Vitis {Indica) foliis cordatis dentatis fubtus villofis, 
cirrhis raccmiferis. Flor. Zcyl. 99. Vine with heart- 
Jhaped indented leaves* which are hairy on their under 
fide* and branching tendrils. Vitis fylveftris Indica, 
acinis rotund is. Raii Dend. 67. Wild Indian Vine* with 
round berries. ' 

2. Vitis (Labrufca) foliis cordatis fubtrilobis dentatis; 
fubtus comentofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 203. Vine with 
heart -Jhaped indented leaves* which are almoft three-lobed* 
and woolly on their under fide* Vitis fylveftris Yirgini- 
ana. C. B. P. 299. Wild Virginia Grape. 

3. Vitis (Vulpina) foliis cordatis dentato-ferratis utrin- 
que nudis. Lin. Sp. 203. Vine with heart-Jbaped* Caw- 
ed* indented leaves* which are fmooth on both fides* Vitis 
vulpina dicta Virginiana nigra. Pluk. Aim. 392. The 
Virginia Fox Grape. 

4. Vitis (Laciniatis) foliis quinatis, foliolis multifidis. 
Hort. Cliff. 74. Vine with leaves having jive lobes* and 
cut into many points. Vitis laciniatis foliis. Corn. 
Can ad. 182. Vine with jagged leaves* commonly called 
the Par/ley- leaved Grape. 

5. Vitis (Arborea) foliis fupradecompofitis, foliolis la- 
tcralibus pinnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 203. Vine with 
more than decompounded leaves* and lateral winged lobes. 
Frutex fcandens petrofelini foliis, Virginiana, clavicu- 
lis. donatus. Pluk. Mant. 85. Climbing Virginia Shrub 
with Par/ley leaves* fending cut tendrils. Reynard fo- 
nia. Rand. Ind. Hort. Chelf. Faljly called the Pepper- 
tree. 

The firft fort grows naturally in both Indies. The 
(talks of this are woody, and fend out many (lender 
branches, which are furnifhed with branching tendrils, 
by which they fallen themfelvcs to the neighbouring 
trees, and are thereby fupported. The leaves are 
heart-fhaped, indented on their edges, and hairy on 
their under fide. The flowers are dupofed in bunches 
like thofe of the other fpecies, and are fucceeded by 
round berries or Grapes, of an auftere tafte. 
The fecond fort hath ligneous (talks which fend out ma- 
ny branches, that fallen themfelves by tendrils to any 
neighbouring fupport. The leaves of this are large, 
and for the moft part divided into three lobes which 
are indented on their edges. The under fide of the 
leaves is covered with a white down. The fruit is dif- 
pofed in bunches like the other Grapes. The berries 
are round and black ; the juice has a rough flavour. 
The third fort has heart-lhaped leaves which are in- 
dented on their edges, and are fmooth on both fides. 
The plants climb on trees by the help of their tendrils, 
like thofe of the other forts. The fruit is difpofed in 
bunches. The berries are black, and their juice 
has a flavour refembling the fcent of a fox, from 

14 L - whence 
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whence the* inhabitants have given it the title of Fox 
Grape. 

The fourth fort is fuppofed to grow naturally in Ca- 
nada, but it has been long cultivated in the Kuropean 
gardens for' its fruit ; but as-it has bur. little flavour, 
and ripe ns late in autumn, fo it has been almoft ba- 
nifhed theEngiilh gardens, where at prelcnt there are 
only a few plants preferved' for the lake of variety. 
The llalks and branches of this are like thofe of the 
common Grape, but the leaves are cut into many 
(lender fegments. The Grapes arc round and white, 
and are difpofed in loofe bunches. 
The fifth fort is by Dr. Linnaeus ranged under this 
genus of Vitis, but the characters of this plant are 
not fufliciendy known in Europe, to determine the 
proper genus to which it belongs, for the plant feldom 
produces flowers 'here, and has never produced any 
fruit in England, for which rcafon I have ranged it 
under the fume genus, upon Dr. Linnxus's authority; 
The llalk of this plant is ligneous, and fends out 
many (lender branches- furnifhed with tendrils, which 
fatten themf elves to any neighbouring plants for fup- 
porc, and arc garni (hed with leaves compofed of ma- 
ny 1 mailer winged leaves, fo that they are divided 
fomcwhat like thole of common Parfley ; they are 
• of a lucid green on their upper fide, but- are much 
paler on their under. The flowers Ipring from the 
wings of the (talks in loofe bunches ; they are very 
fmall, white, and are compofed of five frnall petals 
whieh expand, and foon- fall off ; thefe are not fuc- 
ceeded by any fruit in England, biit the berries which 
.1 have- received from America, had generally three 
feeds in each. 1 . ' 

Mr. Rand gave it the title of Reynard foniaj from Mr. 
Reynardfon of Hillendon, near Uxbridge, who was a 
great collector of foreign plants, but the Characters' of 
the genus were not mentioned by him. . v 
The firft fort -being a native of warm countries, will 
not live in England without artificial heat 5 it is eafily 
propagated by feeds, when they are brought from the 
countries where the plants grow naturally, for they do 
not produce any here; thefe muft be fown in fmall 
pots, which fhould be plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark. When the plants come up and are fit 
to remove, they fhould be each tranfplanted into a 
feparate fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a frefh hot-bed of tanners bark, (hading them 
from t!i e fun till they have taken new foot; then 
they muft be treated in the fame way as other tender 
exotic plants from the fame countries, always conti- 
nuing them in the (love, otherwife they will not 
thrive. Thefe plants call off their leaves every winter. 
The fecond and third forts grow in great plenty in 
the woods of America, where, I have been informed, 
are many other forts, which produce fruit very little 
inferior to feme of the fine forts which are culti- 
vated in Europe ; notwithftanding which, it is gene- 
rally thought impoffible to make wine in America : 
this 'I dare fay, muft proceed from a want of (kill, ra- 
ther than any bad quality ii\. the foil or climate*, To 
that inftead of planting vineyards on their loofe rich 
lands (as hath been generally practiced by the inhabi- 
tants of thefe countries) if they would plant them up- 
on ri fin g ground, where the bottom was rocky or hard 
near the fiirface, I dare fay they, would have very 
good fuccefs 5 for the great fault ' complained of in 
thofe countries is, that the Grapes generally burft be- 
fore they are fully ripe, which muft certainly be oc- 
cafioncd by their having too much nourifhment; there- 
fore, when they are planted on a poorer foil, this will 
be in part remedied. Another caufe of this may pro- 
ceed from the moifture of the air, (occafioned by the 
perfpiration of trees, &c.) which being imbibed by 
the fruit, may break their fkins. This indeed can- 
not be prevented, until the country is better cleared of 
the timber: but however, this mould caution people 
not to plant Vines in fuch places where there are great 
quantities of wood, becaufe of this effect, which it 
hath on the Grapes. But to return : 
Thefe two Vines are preferved in the gardens of thofe 
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who are curious in botany, but I have not feen either 
of them produce fruit in this country. They maybe 
propagated by layers in the fame manner as the com- 
mon Grapes, which will take root in one year, and 
may be taken off, and tranfplanted in the fprin«- where 
they are to remain, which (hould be againft a warm 
wall ; becaufe if they are expofed to much cold in 
winter,- they are often deftroyed, efpecially while they 
are young. ' 

Their pruning and management is the fame with any 
other forts of Grapes, but only they fhould have fewer 
(hoots, and thofe fhortened down very low 5 indeed 
the Fox Grape does not. liUe much cutting j other- 
wife they will make very weak- (hoots the following 
year, and never arrive to any cohfiderable ftrength, 
fo will not be capable of producing any fruit. 
The fourth fort is planted againft walls, and treated 
' in" the fame way as the common Vinesj and may be 
propagated by cuttings or layers in like manner. 
The fifth fort is preferved in fome gardens for the 
fake of variety, but afe it rarely produces flowers in 
England, fo it has not. much beauty ■ it is a native in 
Virginia arid Carolina, from both of thefe countries I 
have received the feeds. As this fort does not pro- 
duce feeds here, it is generally 'propagated by laying 
down the young branches, which will put out roots in 
i( one year fit 'to remove, when they may be taken off, 
and tranfplanted where they are to remain. Thefe re- 
■ quire fupport ; and as their younsj branches are ten- 
der, and liable to be killed by (roll, (6 if they are 
planted againft a wall or pale, expofed to the fouth, 
they will fucceed much better than when they are 
fully expofed to the open air, and fuppbrted by props. 
The young fhoots of thefe plants fhould be fhortened 
down to two or three buds in the fpring, which will 
;- caufe the fhoots of the following fummer to be much 
I ftronger, and when they are regularly trained againft 
; the wall or pale, they will produce flowers in warm 
; feafons. 

This plant is very apt to ptfih out fuckers from the 
root, by which it is often propagated, but the plants 
fo raifed are very fubject to fend out fuckers again, 
whereby they are robbed of their nourifhment, and do 
not thrive fo well as thofe which come from layers. 

VITISIDjEA. See Vaccinium. 

VITIS SYLVESTRIS. Sec Clematis. 

ULEX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 786. Genifta Spartium. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 645. tab. 412. Furze, Gorfe, or 
Whins. 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a two- leaved empalement \ it has five pe- 
tals, and is of the butterfly kind. The ftandard is large, 
crefi, oval, beart-Jhapcd, and indented at the point. The 
wings are Jhortcr and obtufe. The keel is compofed of two 
obtufc petals, whofe borders are joined at bottom ; it has 
ten ftamina, nine joined, and one feparate, terminated by 
jingle fummits, and an oblong cylindrical germ en, fupport- 
xng a rijing ftyle, crowned by a fmall obtufe Jiigma. The 
germen afterward turns to an oblong turgid pod with one 
cell, opening with two valves, inclojing a row of kidncy- 
Jhapcd feeds* « 

This genus of plants is ranged in the third feet ion 
of Linnxus's feventeenth clafs, which includes thofe 
plants whofe flowers have ten flamina joined in two 
bodies. 

The Species are, 
f. Ulex (Europaus) foliis villofis acutis fpinis fparfls. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 74 1 . Ulex with acute -pointed hairy leaves, 
and fparfed fpines. Genifta fpinofa major, longiori- 
bus aculeis. C. B. P. 394. The common Furze, Whins, 
or Gorfe. 

2. Ulex (Capenfis) foliis obtufis folitariis, fpinis fimpli- 
cibus terminalibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 372. African 
Furze, or IVhins, with Jingle blimt leaves. Genifta 
fpartium bacciferum, ericas foliis Africanum. Pluk. 
Aim. 166. African Berry-bearing Furze, with a leaf 
, like Heath. 

This genus of plants has been titled by the antient 
botanifts Genifta fpinofa, and Genifta fpartium, but 
thefe being compound names have been rejected ; and 
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. »s there is another genus of pi an rs under the title 
of Geniila, Dr. Linnreus has applied this title of Ulex, 

, which is a name ufed by Pliny, to this genus. i 
The common Furze, Gorze, or Whins, as it is called 
in the different counties in England, is fo well known 
as to need no defcription. 

There are two or three varieties of this, which are fre- 
quently met with on the commons and heaths in mod 
parts of England ; but as they are not fpecifically dif- 
ferent, they are not worthy to be enumerated here, 
efpecially as they are plants which are feldom culti- 
vated. 

But thele have by many botanifts been mentioned as 
Ibecifically different, for which reafon I lowed their 
feeds in the garden, and found all the varieties ariie 
. from the fame feeds. 

Thefe plants propagate themfelves very plentifully 
by feeds, fo that when they are eftablifhcd in a fpot 
of ground, they loon fpread over the place ; for as the 
feeds ripen, the pods open with the warmth of the fun, 
and the feeds are caft out with an elafticity to a great 
diftance all round, and thele foon vegetate ; whereby 
the ground is rilled with young plants, which are not 
eafily deftroyed, when they are well rooted in the 
ground. 

Some years ago the feeds of this plant were fown to 
form hedges about fields, where, if the foil was light, 
the plants foon become flxong enough for a fence 
again'ic. cattle ; but as thefe hedges in a few years . be- 
came naked at the bottom, and fome of the plants 
frequently failed, there became gaps in the hedges, 
therefore the raifing of them has been of late years 
little practifed. But there are fome perfons who have 
fown the feeds of this plant upon very poor hungry 
gravel or fandy land, which has produced more profit 
than they could make of the ground by any other 
crop, efpecially in fuch places where fuel of all forts 
is dear ; for this Furze is frequently ufed for heat- 
ing ovens, burning lime and bricks, and alfofor dry- 
ing malt. Arid in fome places where there has been 
a icarcity of fuel, 1 have known poor land, which 
would not have lett for five millings per acre, which 
has been fown with Furze, produce one pound per 
acre per ann. fo that there has been a confiderable im- 
provement made by this plant. But this is not worth 
pracYifing in fuch countries where fuel of any kind is 
cheap, or upon fuch land as will produce good Grafs 
or Corn •, therefore it is only mentioned here to mew, 
that poor lands may be lb managed, as to bring an 
annual profit to their proprietors. ~ 
The fecond fort is. a native of the country near the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it ufually grows to the 
height of five or fix feet; but in Europe, where it is 
prclerved as a curiofi ty in fome gardens, it feldom 
rifes fo high. The (talk is ligneous and hard, co- 
vered with a grcenifh bark when young, but it after- I 
ward becomes grayifh. The branches are flender and j. 
ligneous, the leaves are fingle, obtufe, and the fhoots 
terminate with fpines. This plant has been feveral 
years in the Englifli gardens, but has not produced 
any flowers. 

This plant is too tender to live in the open air through 
the winter in England, therefore it is preferved in 
green-houles with the hardier forts of exotic plants, j 
which do not require any artificial heat to preferve 

them. 

Iris very difficult to propagate either by layers or cut- 
tings, for the layers are generally two or three years 
before they have fufficient root to tranfplant, and the 
cuttings do very rarely take root, and as the plant does 
not produce feeds in Europe, it is very rare in the 
European gardens. It is a plant of no great beauty, 
but, as it is an evergreen, it is admitted into the gar- 
dens of thofe who are curious in botany for the lake 

of variety. 
UL MARIA. Sec Spiraea. 

ULMUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 6"oi. tab. 372. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 281. The Elm-tree 5 in French, Orme, 

The Characters are, 
The flower has a rough permanent cmpalement of one leaf, 1 
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cut at the rim into five. points, and coloured within ; ii 
bas-no petals* but has Jive awl-Jhaped Jlamina twice the 
length of the empalement, terminated by fijort erecl fum- 
mils having four furrows, and an orbicular creel germen 
fupporting two Jlyhs which are refexed, and crowned by 
hairy ftigmas. The germen afterward turn to a roundifh, 
compreJJ'ed, bordered capfule, including one rcundijb com- 
pre/fed feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fecpnd lection 
of Linnasus's fifth clafs, which contains thofe plants 
whole rlowers'have five ftamina and two ftyles. 
The Species are, 

r. Ulmus (Campeflris) foliis oblongis acuminatis, du- 
plicato-ferra'tis, bafi inajqualibus. Elm with oblong 
acute-pointed leaves, which are doubly fawed on their 
edges, and unequal at their bafe. Ulmus vulgatiflima* 
folio lato, fcabro. Ger Emac. 14S0. The common rough* 
or broad-leaved f Pitch Elm, 

2. Ulmus (Stabris) foliis oblongo-ovatis injcqualiter 
ferratis," calycibus foliaceis. Elm with oblong ova! leaves 
which are unequally fawed, and have leafy cmpalement s to 
the flowers. Ulmus folio latiffima, fcabro. Ger. Emac. 
1 48 1. The IVitch Hazel, or rough and very broad- 
leaved Elm\ by fome unjkilful perfons called the Britiflj 
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urn. 

3. Ulmus (Sativus) foliis ovatis acuminatis duplicato- 
ferratis, bafi inacqualibus. Elm with oval acute-printed 
leaves which arc doubly fawed, ami unequal at their bafe, 
Ulmus minor, folio' angullo, fcabro. Ger. Emac. 
1480. The fm all- leaved or Englijh Elm. 

4. Ulmus {Glabris) foliis ovatis glabris, acute ferratis. 
Elm with oval fmooth leaves, which are Jloarply fawed on 
their edges. Ulmus folio glabro. Ger. Emac. 1481. 
The fmootb-leaved Witch Elm. 

5. Ulmus (Hollandicus) foliis ovatis acuminatis rugofis, 
inasqualiter ferratis, cortice fungofo. Elm with oval* 
acute-pointed, rough leaves, which are unequally fawed* 
and a fungous bark. Ulmus major Hollandica, angultis 
& magis acuminatis famarris, folio latiffimo, fcabro. 
Pluk. Aim. The Dutch Elm. 

6. Ulmus (Minor) foliis oblongo-ovatis glabris acumi- 
natis duplicato-ferratis. Elm with oblong, fmooth, acute- 
pointed leaves, which are doubly fawed. Ulmus minor, 
folio anguito, glabro. The fmooth narrow-leaved Elm, 
by fome called the upright Elm, 

The firft fort is very common in the north-weft 
counties of England, where it is generally believed to 
grow naturally in the woods ; tiiis grows to a very 
large fi2e. The bark of the young branches is fmooth 
and very tough, but that of the old trees cracks and 
is rough. The branches fpread, and do not grow fo 
erecl; as thofe of the third Ibrt. The leaves are rough, 
and are doubly fawed on their edges. Their bafe is 
unequal, about three inches long and two broad, of 
% a dark preen colour, and (land upon Jh or t foot- (talks. 
The flowers come out in March upon the flender 
twigs, Handing in clufters ; they are of a deep red 'co- 
lour ; thefe are fucceeded by oval bordered capfules, 
containing one rounmlh comprefied feed which ripens 
in May. The wood of this tree is good for all the 
purpofes of any kind of Elm, and the trees grow to 
a very large fize, but the leaves do not come out 
till late in the fpring, fo there arc few perfons who 
plant thefe trees near their habitations. 
The fecond Ibrt grows naturally in ibme of the nor- 
thern counties of England, where it is frequently called 
Witch-hazel, from the refemblance of the young 
flioots and leaves to thofe of Hazel. This crows to 
a tree of great magnitude. The bark of the young 
lhoots is very fmooth and tough > it is of a yellowifli 
brown colour, with fpots of white. The leaves arc 
oval, fix inches long, and almpft four broad, and arc 
unequally (awed on their edges. The flowers grow in 
clufters toward the end of the twigs ; they have Ions: 
leafy empalements of a green colour, and appear in 
the fpring before their leaves, and the feeds ripen trie 
latter end of May. The wood of this tree is not fo 
good for ufe as that of the firft ibrt. Formerly, when 
long bows were in ufe, many of them were made 
of the boughs of this tree. 

The 
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The third fort is commonly known in the nurfery - 
gardens by the title of Englilh Elm, which is far 
from being a right appellation, for it is not a native 
of England, and is only found growing near London- 
er in plantations where the young trees were procured 
from the neighbourhood of London. Where this tree 
grows naturally is not eafy to determine ; fome per- 
ibns have fuppofed it was brought from Germany. 
As this tree is well known, it requires no defcription. 
The flowers or* this are of apurplifh red colour, and 
generally appear the beginning of March, but I could 
never obferve any feeds upon this fort. 
The fourth foit is very common in feveral parts of 
1 lcrtfordfhire, Eifex, and other north-ealt counties 
of England ; this grows to a large tree, and is much 
ertcemed. The branches fpread out like thofe of 
the firlt fort. The leaves are oval, and (harply fawed 
on their edges ; they are fmoother than moil of the 
other forts, and do not appear till the middle or lat- 
ter end of May, fo the trees are feldom planted near 
habitations. 

The fifth fort is well known by the title of Dutch 
Kim this was brought from Holland the beginning 
of King Willliam's reign, and was for fome time a 
fafhionable tree, and has been recommended for its 
quick growth it was fome years ago in great requeft 
for forming hedges in gardens, for which purpofe it 
was one of the moft improper trees that could be 
chofen, for they made very ftrong irregular moots, 
which are diftant from each other. The leaves were 
very large and rough, and the branches covered with 
a. iungous rough bark, which was difagreeable, fo 
that when the hedges were fhearcd, they appeared 
naked and difagreeable the whole fummer after. The 
wood of this tree is good for nothing, fo it is almoft 
banifhed this country. 

The fixth fort is found growing in hedge-rows in 
feveral parts of England. The branches of this fort 
have a fmooth grayilh bark, and grow erect. The 
leaves are narrower, and more pointed than thofe of 
the Englifh Elm, and are fmoother-, they- are later in 
coming out in the fpring than thofe, but continue 
longer in autumn - 9 this has been by fome called the 
Irifli Elm. 

There are fome other varieties of this tree which are 
prefcrved in the nurfery-gardens, but their difference 
is not remarkable enough todeferve notice, therefore 
they are omitted, as arc alio thofe with variegated 
leaves, of which there are feveral varieties propagated 
in the nurferies about London •,• thele are by fome 
pcrfons cfteemcd. 

All the forts of Elm may be cither propagated by 
layers or fuckers taken from the roots or the old 
trees, the latter of which is generally pracTi fed by the 
nurfcry gardeners ; but as thefe are often cut up with 
indifferent roots, they often mi fear ry, and render the 
luccefs doubtful j whereas thofe which are propagated 
by layers are in no hazard, and always make better 
roots, and come on fatter than the other, and do not 
fend out fuckers from their roots in fuch plenty, for 
which reafon this method fliould be more univerfally 
practifed. And fmce a fmall compafs of ground 
tilled with (tools of thefe plants will be fufficient to 
furnifh a nurfcry of a confiderable extent, annually, 
with layers to be tranfplanted, it is richly worth every 
perfon's while, who would cultivate thefe trees, to 
allot a fpot of ground for this purpofe. 
The beft foil for fuch a nurfery is a frefh Hazel 
loam, neither too light and dry, nor over moill and 
heavy *, this ground fliould be well trenched, and if a 
little rotten dung is buried therein, it will be of fer- 
vice ; in doing of this great care mould be taken to 
nick out all the roots of pernicious weeds, which, if 
left in the ground, would be very injurious to the 
layers, and cannot afterwards be fo eafdy rooted out j 
then having laid the ground level, the plants muft be 
planted at about eight feet afundcr each way. The 
beft feafon for this work is in autumn, as foon as the 
leaves begin to decay, that they may take root before 
the dry weather in the fpring comes on, whereby a 
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great expence of watering them will be faved ; fov if 
they are well fettled in the ground before the dry 
weather, they will require little more than to mulch 
their roots to keep the earth from drying. 
Thefe plants fliould be permitted to grow rude two 
years, during which time the ground between fliould 
be carefully cleaned and dug every fpring, by which 
time they will be well rooted and have made pretty 
ftrong flioots, fo that they may be laid in the ground. 
The manner of performing this being already de- 
fcribed in the article Layers, I (hall forbear repeating 
it in this place. 

"When thefe layers are well rooted, which will be in 
one year, they (hould be taken off, and tranfplanted 
out into a nurfery, which fliould be upon a good (oil, 
and well prepared, (as before for the (tools,) The 
plants (hould be planted in rows about four feet afun- 
der, and two feet diftance plant from plant in the 
rows. This fliould be done in autumn, as foon as the 
leaves begin to decay, and if there is fome mulch laid 
upon the furface of the ground about their roots,- it 
will preferve them from being hurt by froft in win- 
ter, and from drying winds in fpring, and thereby fe- 
cure them from all hazard. 

The following fummer the ground between them 
fliould be conftantly kept clean from weeds, and in 
autumn they fliould be pruned up, cutting off all 
ftrong lateral branches, which, if left on, would im- 
pede their upright growth *, but there muft be fome 
of the fmaller flioots left on to detain the fap, in order 
to augment the Items of the trees % for where they are 
pruned up too naked, they are apt to grow up too 
flender to fupport themfelves, fo that their heads will 
recline to the ground, and caufe their items to grow 
crooked. 

In this nurfery they may remain four or five years, Ob- 
ferving conftantly to dig the ground between them, 
every fpring, and to trim them a3 before directed, 
which will promote their growth, and render them 
ftrong enough to' tranfplant out where they are to 
remain, in the time before mentioned. 
Thefe trce9 are very proper to plant in hedge-rows; 
upon the borders of fields, where they will thrive much 
better than when planted in a wood, or clofe planta- 
tion, and their (hade will not be very injurious to 
whatever grows under them - 7 but when thefe trees are 
tranfplanted out upon banks after this manner, the 
banks fliould be well wrought, and cleared from all 
other roots, otherwife the plants, being taken from 
a better foil, will not make much progrefs in thefe 
places. About Michaelmas will be a good time for 
this work, for the rcafons before afligned *, but when 
they are planted, there fliould be fome (takes fixed in 
by them, to which they fliould be fattened to prevent 
their being difplaced by the winds, and part of their 
heads fliould be taken off before they are planted, 
which will alfo be of ufe in preventing their being 
eaflly overturned by winds ; but by no means fliould 
their leading flioot be (topped, nor the branches too 
clofely cut off; for if there are not fome flioots left 
on to draw and attract the fap, they will be in danger 
of mifcarrying. 

Thefe trees are alfo proper to plant at a diftance from 
a garden or building to break the violence of winds, 
for which purpofe there is not any tree more ufeful, 
for they may be trained up in form of a hedge, keep- 
ing them cut every year, which will caufe them to 
grow very clofe and handfome to the height of forty 
or fifty feet, and be a great protection againft the 
fury of winds •, but they fliould not be planted too near 
a garden, where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, 
becaufe the roots of the Elms run fuperficially near 
the top of the ground to a great diftance, and will 
intermix with the roots of the other trees, and deprive 
them of nourifliment nor fliould they be planted 
near gravel, or Grafs walks, which aredefigned to be 
well kept, becaufe the roots will run into them, and 
fend forth fuckers in great plenty, which will deface 
the walks, and render them unfightly. 

But 
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But for large gardens, where made is required, there I 
is fcarce any tree fo proper for that pupofe, being 
eafy to remove when grown to a confiderable fize, fo 
that a perfon who is willing to have his plantations 
for lhade in amort time, may procure trees of near 
one foot circumference in their trunk, which will be 
in little danger of fucceeding, provided they are re- 
moved with care. And thefe will take root, and grow I 
very well, though not fo well as young plants, which 
is what few other forts of trees will do; but then they 
mould be fuch trees as have been thus regularly train- 
ed up in a nurfery, and have good roots, and not fuch 
as are taken out of hedge rows (as is by fome prac- 
tifed,) which feldom rife with any tolerable roots, and 
consequently often mifcany ; and this has been the 
occafion of fo many plantations of thefe trees failing, I 
for although fome of them may live a few years, yet j 
few of them are of long duration, and they rarely in- I 
creafe much , in their ftems, but frequently grow hol- 
low, their heart decaying firft, fo that they are fup- 
ported only by their bark or (hell, for a few years, 
and the firft fevere winter, or very dry fummer, they 
are generally deftroyed. 

But although I have faid, that Elms which are train- 
ed up in a nurfery may be removed with fafety, at a 
larger fize than moft other trees, yet I would not have 
it underftood, that by this I would recommend the 
planting of them when large, for if people would I 
have a little patience when they plant, and never plant 
any of thefe trees which arc more than four or five 
inches in the girt of their ftems, they will in a few 
' years become oetter trees than any of thofe which are 
tranfplanted of a much larger growth, and they will 
always grow to a much larger fize •* befides, they are I 
much more eafily removed, and do not require to be 1 
fo ftrongly fupported, nor is there much danger of 
the young trees mifcarrying ; therefore it is much more 
eligible to make choice of young thriving trees (but 
not out of a better foil than that where they are to be I 
planted,) and never to plant any large trees, unlefs 
•where a fmall numbermay be wanted for an imme- 
diate made, and in fuch cafes it is always proper to 
plant fome young trees amongft the large ones, to fuc- 1 
ceed them when they fail. 

In planting of thefe trees, great care mud be taken 
not to bury their roots too deep, which is very injuri- 
ous to them, efpecially if they are planted on a moift 
loam or clay ; in which cafe, if the clay is near the 
furface, it will be the beft way to raife the ground in 
a hill, where each tree is to be planted, which will 
advance their roots above the furface of the ground, 
fo that they will not be in danger of rotting in winter 
with moifture. I 
"When thefe trees are propagated by fuckers taken 
from the foot of old trees, they are commonly laid 
into the ground in rows pretty clofe together in beds, 
where, in dry weather, they may be frequently water- 
ed to encourage their putting out roots. In thefe beds 
they are left commonly two years, by which time 
thofe that live will be rooted (though a great many of 
them generally die ;) they then are tranfplanted into 
the nurfery, and managed as hath been directed for 
the layers. 

. There are fome who raife the Witch Elm from feeds, 
which it generally produces in great plenty, and are 
ripe in May ; thefe mould be fown upon a bed of frefh j 
loamy earth, and gently covered. In dry weather 
they mould be watered, and if the bed is fhaded from 1 
the violent heat of the fun, it will be of great fervice 
to the feeds (for I always obferve the plants to come 
up better in the made, than when expoled to the fun.) 
"When the plants come up, they mould be carefully 
cleared from weeds, and after they have flood two . 
years in the feed-bed, they will be fit to plant out in- 
to the nurfery, where they mull be managed as the 
former. 

When we view many of the late plantations which 
have been made in parks and gardens within forty 
. years paft, at a very great expence, and obferve the 
little progrefs. they have made, it is enough to deter 



others from attempting to make plantations cf this 
tree ; for, as great part df the trees have been taken 
out of hedge rows, and from places where they have 
fprung up from the roots of old trees, they had but 
few [roots, and thofe not furntfhed with fibres, fo 
fuch of the trees as furvived their removal have made 
fcarce any progrefs; and 1 havefecn many plantations 
which had been growing ten, twelve, or more years, 
almoit totally deftroyed in a fevere winter, and fome- 
times by a very dry fummer; for, as their roots had 
not extended far in the ground, the trees were weak, 
and though they kept alive, yet were not able to refilt 
a fevere froft, or a great drought ; but the planters 
were in a hurry, and wanted immediate made and 
profpedt, fo in order to obtain thefe, purfued a me- 
thod in which they could never hope to have either 
in any degree of perfection •* whereas if they had 
planted trees no bigger in their ftems than a man's 
thumb, in ten or twelve years time they would have 
had both, with the pleafureof feeing an annual pro- 
grefs of their trees, at a time when their largc-plari ted 
trees are decaying. 

I have feen fome expen five plantations of this kind, 
which have feemed to fucceed for two or three years, 
by making ftrong fhoots moft part of the length of 
their ftems, which has greatly deceived their planters, 
who did not doubt but their trees were out of danger, 
but in a few years after, they found moft of their 
tops decay, and their hearts were rotting apace, fo 
became hollow ; and although they continued to put 
out lateral (hoots, yet their ftems never incrcafed in 
fize. 

In fome plantations made in the fame place a few years 
after, with trees not a tenth part fo large as the former, 
yet are now more than double the lize of the large 
ones, and in a moft thriving ftate, whereas the others 
do little more than juft keep alive ; therefore I advife 
every perfon, who wilhes to have their trees thrive 
and become large, to plant them young, which may 
be performed for a very fmall fum, when compared 
with that of the other. 

Another piece of advice may be alfo necefiary here, 
which is, not to top or cut the trees, as is too much 
pradtifed near London, which not only impedes their 
growth, but occalions their decaying foon. 
UMBEI.LA, an umbel, is the extremity of a fhillc 
or branch, divided into fcveral pedicles or rays, be- 
ginning from the fame point, and opened in fuch a 
manner as to form an inverted cone. When the pedi- 
cles, into which the ftalk is divided, are fubdivided 
into others of the fame form, upon which the flowers 
or fruits are difpofed, the firft order is called rays, the 
fecond pedicles. That umbel which confifts of pedi- 
cles only is called a fimple umbel ; that which is com- 
pofed both of rays and pedicles is called a compound 
umbel. 

UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS are thofe 
whote flowers are produced in an umbel, on the "top 
of the ftalks, where they, in fome manner, rcprcfent 
an umbrella. Of. this kind are Parfneps, Carrots* 
Fennel, Parfley, &c. 

URENA. Hort. Elth. 319. Lin. Gen. Plant. 754.. 
Indian Mallow. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a malvaceous flower with a double tmpalemnl* 
the outer being of one leaf, Jlightly cut at the brim into five 
parts* but the inner is five-leaved* permanent^ and cut to 
the bottom. The flower is compofed of five leaves which are 
oblong* and blunt at their extremity* but narrow at their 
bafe* where they coalefce. In the center there are ninny 
ftamina which are joined* and. form a column at their 
bafe* but fpread open above. It has a roundifi five-tor- 
nered gcrmen with a fingle ftyle* and ten hairy refiexed 
fiigmas. The gcrmen changes to a pentagonal fruit which 
is burry* and divides into five cells* each having one an- 
gular feed. . . 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fe&lon of 

Limueus's fixtecnth clafs, which includes. thofe plants 
whofe flowers have" many ftamina, which,, with the 
ftyle, are joined in one body; ...... 
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The Species are, 

1. Urena {Lobata) foliis angulatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
348. Indian Malloxv with angular leaves. Urena Sinica 
Xanthii facie. Hort. Elch. 340. Urena of China having 
the appearance of leffer Burdock. 

2. Urena {Aculeata) foliis inferior! bus angulatis, fupe- 
rioribus trilobis quinqueiobifque acute lerratis. Urena 
with angular lower leaves, and the upper ones divided into 
three or five lobes which are Jharply Jawed. Alcea Indi- 
ca frutefcens foliis ad marginem exafperatis, bryonia*. 
albs divifuris, e Sinu Bengalenfi. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 
5. fig. 3. Indian fhrubby Vervaitt Mallow from Bengal, 
with leaves having prickles on their edges, and divided 
like thofc of the white Briony. 

3. Urena {Sinuata) foliis finuato-multifidis villofis. 
Flor. Zeyl. 257. Urena with fimtated hairy leaves having 
many points. Alcea Indica frutefcens, foliis in laci- 
nias varie diffectis. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 74. fig. 1. Shrub- 
by Indian Vervain Mallow, with leaves varioufly cut. 
The title of Urena was applied to this genus by Dr. 
Dillenius, in the Hortus Elthamenfis, as the characters 
of the plants differ from all the genera of the malva- 
ceous tribe, and this being a name applied toir in the 
Hortus Malabaricus. 

The firft fort grows naturally in China, andalfo in Ame- 
rica; this rifes with an upright ftalk upward of two feet 
high, which become ligneous toward the autumn. It 
fends out a few fide branches which are taper, ftifF, and 
have a dark green bark; they are garni (lied with round- 
ifli angular leaves about two inches long, and two 
inches and a quarter broad, (landing upon pretty long 
foot-ftalks ; they are of a dark green on their upper 
fide, and are pale on their lower. The flowers come 
out (ingle from the wings of the ftalk, fitting clofe 
to it ; they are lhaped like thofe of the Mallow, but 
are fmall, and of a deep blulh colour ; thefe arc fuc- 
ceeded byroundifh capfules, armed with prickly hairs, 
divided into five cells, each containing one kidncy- 
ftiaped feed. It flowers from July till winter, and 
the feeds ripen in fucceflion. 

The fecond fort grows naturally on the coaft of Ma- 
labar, from whence I received the feeds : this rifes 
with a ligneous ftalk three feet high, dividing into 
four or five branches, which have 3 grayifh bark ; they 
are garnifhed with leaves of different forms ; thofe on 
the lower part are angular, an inch and a half long, 
and about the fame breadth ; thofe above are cut fome 
into three, and others have five angular obtule lobes ; 
they are of a dark green on their upper fide, but pale 
on their under, and are lharply fawed on their edges, 
(landing upon long foot-ftalks. The flowers come 
out fingly from the wings of the ftalk ; they are (hap- 
ed like thofe of the other, but are larger. The petals 
are narrower at their bafe, and they have deep red 
bottoms. Thefe appear in Auguft and September, 
but unlefr. the autumn proves warm, the ieeds will 
not ripen in this country. 

The feeds of the third fort came from Malabar ; the 
ftalks of this are hairy, and divide into many branches : 
it rifes about two feet high, and is garnifhed with 
oblong leaves, divided into three obtufe lobes to the 
midrib. The lobes are indented in feveral parts ; 
they are of a light green on both fides, and hairy. 
The flowers fit clofe to the ftalks fingly at the wings ; 
they are fliaped like thofe of the former, but are 
of a pale blufii colour, with a a deep red bottom. 
Thefe appear in Auguft and September, but unlefs 
the fcafon proves warm, the feeds do not ripen in 
England. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which (hould 
be fown on a hot-bed early in the fpring ; and when 
the plants are fit* to remove, they (hould be tranf- 
pl anted into pots, and plunged into a frefh hot- bed 
to bring them forward, and afterward they muft be 
treated in the fame manner as hath been .directed for 
the tender forts of Hibifcus, to which the reader is 
defired to turn. If the plants are brought forward 
in the fpring, and afterward placed in the ftove, or 
under a deep frame, they will ripen feeds the firft 
feafon * but if they (hould not, they may be preferred 
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through the winter in the ftove, and will ripen their 
feeds the following feafon, after which the plants fd 
dom continue. 

URTIC A. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 534. tab. 308. Lin 
Gen. Plant. 935. [fo called from urere, Lat. to burn 
becaufe this plant, being touched, burns very much 1 
The Nettle; in French, Ortie. 1 
The Characters are, 

It has male and female flowers at remote diftances, fi;nr- 
times on the fame, and at others on feparate. plants. The 
male flowers have an empalement. compofed of fair round- 
ijb concave leaves-, thefe have no cmpalements ; rhey 
have a pitcber-Jbapcd netlarium in the center of the flew- 
er, and four awl-fliaped fpreading ftamina, terminated 
by fwnmits with two cells. The female flowers have an 
oval permanent empalement with two valves ; they have 
neither petals nor ftamina, . but an oval germen without 
any fly le, crowned Iry a hairy fligma. The germen after- 
ward turns to an oval comprejfed feed, which ripens in the 
empalement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fourth fection 
of Linnaeus's twenty- firft clals, which contains thofe 
plants which have diftinct male and female flowers 
on the fame plant, and the male flowers have four 
ftamina. 

The Species are, 

1. Urtica {Dioica) foliis oppofitis cordatis, racemis 
geminis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 984. Nettle with heart- 
fhaped leaves which are placed oppofite, and double fpikes 
of flowers. Urtica urens maxima. C. B. P. 232. The 
great eft flinging Nettle. 

2. Urtica {Urens) foliis oppofitis ovalibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 984. Nettle with oval leaves which are placed 
oppofite. Urtica urens minor. C. B. P. 232. Smaller 
flinging Nettle. 

3. Urtica {Pilulifera) foliis oppofitis cordatis, amends 

fruftiferis globofis. Lin. Sp. 1395. Nettle with heart- 
fhaped leaves placed oppofite, and Jeeds in globular katkins. 
Urtica urens pilulas ferens. f. Diofcoridis,'femine lini. 
C. B. P. 232. Stinging Nettle hearing pills and feeds like 
Flax, commonly called Roman Nettle. 
Urtica (Dodartii) foliis oppofitis ovatis fubintegcr- 
rimis, amends frucYiferis globofis. Lin. Sp. 1395. 
Nettle with oval leaves which are almoft entire, placed 
oppofite, and globular feed-bearing katkins. Urtica altera, 
pilulifera, parietarise foliis. Ace. Par. 131. Another 
pill-bearing Nettle with a leaf like Pellitory, commonly 
called Spanijh Marjoram. 

Urtica {Cannabina) foliis oppofitis tripartitis incifis. 
Hort. Upfal. 282. Nettle with leaves placed oppofite, 
which are cut into three parts. Urtica foliis profundi 
laciniatis, feminelini. Amman. Ruth. 249. Nettle with 
leaves which are deeply cut, and feeds like Flax. 
Urtica {Cylindrica) foliis oppofitis oblongis, amentis 
cylindricis lblitariis indivifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 9S4. 
Nettle with oblong leaves which are placed oppofite, and 
Jingle, cylindrical, undivided katkins, . Urtica foliis ob- 
longis lerratis nervofis petiolatis. Flor. Virg. 187. 
Nettle with oblong, fawed, veined leaves, growing upon 
foot-ftalks. 

Urtica {Mariana") foliis oppofitis ovato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis crenatis, amentis cylindricis indivifis. Net- 
tle with oval, Jpcar-Jhapcd, acute-pointed, crenatcd leaves, 
which are placed oppofite, and cylindrical undivided kat- 
kins. Urtica minor iners Mariana, feminibus ex alis 
foliorum .racemofis non ramofis. Pluk. Mant. 190. 
Smaller Nettle of Maryland, with feeds growing in long 
bunches from the wings of the leaves^ but not branched. 
Urtica {Canadenfis) foliis alternis cordato-ovatis, 
amentis racemofis diftichis erettis. Hort. Cli ft. 441. 
Nettle with oval heart-Jhaped leaves which are placed aU 
: tcrnate, and eretl, branching, double katkins. Urtica 
maxima, racemofa Canadenfis. H. R. Par. Great cli 
branching Nettle of Cattada. 

, Urtica {Nived) foliis alternis orbiculato utrinque 
acutis fubtus tomentofis. Hort. Cliff. 441. Nettle with 
orbicular leaves pointed at both ends, .placed tppofite* 
and woolly on • their under fide. Urt ica racem ife ra m axi- 
ma (inarum, foliis fubtus argentea lanugine :villofis. 
Pluk. Amalth. 212. Qreattft branthing Qhfrta Nestle 

whofe 
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•whofe leaves are covered with a ftlvery hairy down on their 
under fide, 

10. Urtica (Balearica) foli is oppofitis cord atis ferratis, 
amends fructiferis globofis. .Lin. Sp. 1395. Nettie 
with heart-jhaped [awed leaves placed oppofite, and glo- 
bular katkins and fruit. Urtica pilulifera, folio an- 
guftiori, caule viridi Balearica. Boerh. Ind. alt. u. 
j 06. Narrow- leaved pill- bearing Nettle, of the Balearic 
Jftands, with a green ft alk. 

The firft of thefe forts is a very common weed upon 
the fides of banks, ditches, and other uncultivated 
places, where its roots will fpread, and over-run the 
grounds, fo that it mould always be carefully extir- 
pated from gardens ; it is fometimes ufed in medi- 
cine; but may be eafily procured from the fields at al- 
moft any feafon. 

The fecond fort is alfo a very common weed in gar- 
dens, and in cultivated fields ; but it being an annual 
plant, is not fo difficult to eradicate as the former. 
Thefe plants are fo well known as to need no defcrip- 
tion. 

The third fort grows naturally in Romney Marfh, and 
near Yarmouth ; this is an annual plant which riles 
near three feet high. The ftalk is herbaceous, thick, 
of a purplifh colour, and armed in every part with 
flinging hairs. The branches come out oppofite. 
The leaves are heart-fhaped, the lower ones are three 
inches long, and two broad toward their bafe, and 
end in acute points; they are deeply fawed on 
their edges,' and ftand oppofite upon long foot-ftalks; 
thefe are alfo armed with Hinging hairs on both fides. 
The male arid female flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves at the fame joint, on each fide 
the ftalk ; the male (landing above the female, up- 
on long flender foot-ftalks or katkins, placed very 
loofely. The female flowers have fliorter foot-ftalks, 
and are in globular heads ; thefe are fucceeded by 
imooth lhining feeds like thofe of the Flax. It flowers 
in July and Auguft, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
The tenth fort grows naturlly in the Balearic lflands. 
This wasdifcovered by Mr. Salvadorc, an apothecary 
in Barcelona, who fent the feeds to many botanic gar- 
dens, where the plants have been cultivated feveral 
years; this differs from the third fort in having narrower 
leaves and globular katkins, but being fomewhat 
like it, is not often diftinguilhed from it. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy 5 
this is alfo an annual plant, whofe ftalks are much 
(tenderer than thofe of the former, and feldom branch. 
The leaves arc placed by pairs, upon very flender 
foot-ftalks •, they are oval, fpcar-lhaped, and for the 
molt part entire, and have male and female flowers 
fpringing from the wings of the leaves, which are 
lhaped like the former, the whole plant being armed 
with flinging hairs. This, flowers and perfects its 
feeds at the fame time as the other. 
Thefe plants may be eafily propagated by fowing their 
feeds in Inarch, upon a bed of light rich earth, and 
when the plants are come up, they mould be tranf* 
planted put into beds, or the borders qf the pleafure- 
garden, interfperfing them amongft other plants, that I 
they may not be eafily difcovercd by perfons whom 
there is adefign tp, (deceive, by gathering a fprig for 
them to fmell to. After the plants have taken root; 
they will require no farther care but only to keep them 
clear from weeds. In July they will flower, and their 
feeds will ripen in autumn, which, if permitted tolhed 
upon the ground, will come up the following Ipring, 
and flourilh without farther care. 
The feeds of the third; fore are fometimes ufedin.me* 
otcme, . . j; . 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Tartary, from whence 
the feeds were brought to, the Imperial Garden at Pe- 
tcrfburgh, and have fince been difperfed to molt parts 
of Europe ; this : has a;,perennial root, from which 
fprings up many fquare 'ftalks which ; rife five or fix 
feet high, garnifhed with oblong- leaves deeply cut 
into three. Jobes, which ;are acutely indented on their 
edges ; thefe ftand ; oppofite upon long foot-ftalks; 
The .flowers are produced from /the wings of the leaves 
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in long cylindrical katkins ; the male are produced on 
the lower part of the ftalk, and the female on the up- 
per ; the latter are fucceeded by feeds like thofe of 
. Flax, inclofed in the three-cornered empalement of 
the flower. This flowers in July, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. The ftalks and leaves of this fort are 
armed with (tinging hairs; 

This plant is eafily propagated either by feeds or 
parting of the roots, and will thrive in moft foils or 
ft tu at ions. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Canada, and other 
parts of North America ; it is an annual plant, with a 
lucid herbaceous ftalk, which divides into feveral 
branches, garnifhed with oblong fawed leaves, 
having.three longitudinal veins; they are placed op- 
polite upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The (lowers are 
produced from the wings of the ftalks in fingle katkins, 
which are not divided ; they appear late in the year, 
and unlefs the autumn is very favourable, the feeds 
will not ripen in England. 

The ieventh fort grows naturally in North America ; 
this has a perennial root, from which Ipring out ma- 
ny ftalks from two to three feet high, garnifhed with 
oval fpear-fhaped leaves placed oppofite, Handing 
upon long foot-ftalks ; they are crenated on their 
edges, and end in acute points. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves on every fide the 
ftalk, in long, cylindrical, undivided katkins ; thefe 
appear in Auguft, but the feeds do not ripen in 
England. 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Canada and Virgi- 
nia. The root is perennial; the ftalks rife two feet 
high ; the leaves are oval, heart-fhaped, and ftand 
alternately upon the ftalks ; the flowers conie out in 
branching katkins from the wings of the ftalks ; thefe 
appear toward autumn, but arc feldom fucceeded by 
feeds in this country. 

The twolaft forts are common in many Englifli gar- 
dens, where they, are prcferved more for the fake of 
variety than for any beauty. They may be propa- 
gated by parting their roots in the fpring, and planted 
in almoft any foil or fituatioh, and will endure the fe- 
vereft cold of this climate in the open air. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in China, where it is 
titled Pcama ; this is a perennial plant, fending up 
many ftalks from the root, which rife three or four 
feet high, garnifhed with oval leaves drawing to 
poiuts at both ends ; they arc four inches long, and 
two inches and a half broad, fawed on their ed^cs, of 
a deep green on their upper fide, but very white on 
their under, and have five longitudinal veins ; they 
arc placed alternately, and ftand upon very long flen- 
der foot-ftalks. The flowers fpring from thc*wino-s 
of the ftalk in loofe katkins - 9 thefe are not fucceeded 
by feeds in England. 

This may alfo be propagated by parting of the roots, 
which fhould be done in May, for at that fcafon this 
plant is in its lcaft vigour, the winter being the time 
when it is moft flourifliing. 
. -The plants muft be planted in pots filled with light 
earth, and as they are too tender to thrive in the 
open air in England, fo they fhould be kept in pots, 
and houfed in winter, and only expofed to the open 
air for three months in the heat of fummer. 
UVAURSI. See Arbutus. 
VULNERARIA. See Anthyllis. 
UVULARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 373. 
The Characters are, 
The flower has no empalement ; it has fix oblong, ereR* 
fpear-fhaped petals, and fix awlfhaped ftamina terminated, 
by oblong, ereft, four-cornered fummits it has an oblong* 
obtufe, three-cornered germen, fupporting a ftyle longer 
than the ftamina, crowned by a triple, obtufe, fpreading 
ftigma. The germen afterward turns to an oblong obtufe 
capfule with three lobes and as many , cells, filled with fiat 
orbicular feeds ranged in a double order. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feclion of 
Linnseus's (ixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
. whofe flowers have fix ftamina and one ftyle. 

The 
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The Species arc, . - ' ' . *. . 

Uvularia (Ampkxtcduk) foliis amplexicauhbus. fcin. 
Sp. Plant. 304. Uvttlaria with haves embracing the 
ftalk. Uvularia foliis cordato-oblongis. Flor. fceyd. 
29. Uvularia with oblong heaft-fhaped leave's. 
Uvularia (Perfoliata) foliis perfoliatis. Arri'ceri. 
Acad. 2. p. 3. Uvularia with perfoliate leaves. Poly- 
gonatum ramofum, flore luteo majus. Cornut Canad. 
3 8 . Branching Solomon's Seal, with « large yellow flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Bohemia and Saxony. 
The root is perennial, but the ftalk is annual ; it rifes 
about two feet high, fending out one or two branches 
from the lower part; it is garnilhed with oblong 
fmooth leaves ending in acute points, whofe leaves em- 
brace the Italics. The flowers come out fingly from 
the bofom of the leaves upon long (lender foot-ftalks; 
they are compofed of fix oblong naked petals of a yel- 
low colour ; thefe hang downward ; they appear the 
latter end of April, but are rarely fucceeded by feeds 
here. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in North America; 
this has a perennial root and an annual ftalk. The 
root is compofed of many thick fleftiy fibres, from 
which fpring up feveral (talks, which for the moft 
part divide into two at a fmall height from the 
ground j thefe fpread afunder, and are garnilhed 
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with oblong, fmooth, pointed leaves, which are broad 
at their bafe, furrounding the ftalk in fuch a man- 
ner, as if the ftalk run through them. The flowers 
arc compofed of fix oblong yellow petals ending in 
acute points; they ftand upon (lender foot-ftalks 
which arife from the bofom of the leaves, and hang 
downward. The flowers appear about the fame time 
with the former, but are not fucceeded by feeds in 
England. 

Thefe plants were firft ranged in the genus of Poly- 
gonatum, and by Dr. Boerhaave they were placed 
with the Fritillaria-, but this title of Uvularia was giv- 
en to it by Dr. Linnseus, from the refcmblance which 
the fruit of it has to the Uvula. 
They are both very hardy plants, fo will live in the 
full ground, but as the flowers have not much beauty, 
they are only cultivated for the fake of variety ; they 
are propagated by parting of their roots. The beft 
feafon for removing them is about Michaelmas, 
when their roots may be feparated, and planted in the 
borders of the flower-garden ; but this (hould be done 
every third year, for if they are often removed, the 
plants will not thrive fo well; or flower fo ftrong, as 
when they ftand two or three years unremoved they 
delight in a foil not too wet or (tiff, but a gentle ha- 
zel loam* 
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WACHENDORFIA. Burman. 
The Characters are, 
The (fpatha) or floeath of the flower is hi- 
valve the flower hath flx oblong petals, the 
three upper ones are creel, and the three under fprcad 
open \ it bath two briftly netlariums placed on each fide 
the upper petals, and three fender declining ftamina which 
are Jbortcr than the petals, terminated by incumbent fum- 
mits. The germen which is filuated above, is roundifh 
and three-cornered, fupporting a fender declining ftyle, 
crowned by a Jimpleftigma. The germen becomes an oval 
cap file, having three obtufe angles, divided into three 
cells, each containing one hairy feed. 
The title of this genus was given to it by Dr. John 
Burman, profefibrof botany at Amfterdam, in ho- 
nour of Dr. Everard Jacob Wachendorf, profefibr of 
phyfic, botany, and chemiflry at Utrecht. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
.Linnaeus'* third clafs, the flower having three ftamina 

and one ftyle. 

The Species are, . 
I. Wachendorfia {Tbyrfiflora) fcapo fimplici. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. ^.Wachendorfia with a Jingle ftalk bearing flow- 
ers in a thyrfe. Wachendorfia foliis lanccolatis quin- 
quenerviis canaliculo-plicatis, floribus in thyrfum col- 
lects. Burman. Monogr. 2. f. 2. 
3. Wachendorfia (Paniculata) fcapo poly ftachyo.. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 59. Wachendorfia with a divided ftalk, hear- 
ing flowers in panicles. Wachendorfia foliis enfiformi- 
bus trinerviis, floribus paniculatis. Burm. Monogr. 4. 
f. 1 . Wachendorfia with fword-fhaped leaves having three 
veins, and flowers in panicles. 

The firft fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope *, it has a thick, tuberous, Reed-like root, of 
-a deep red colour, fending out many perpendicular 
fibres of the fame colour, and fpreading into feveral 
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offsets. The leaves which rife immediately from the 
root are large, fpear-lhaped, and channelled; they 
have five plaited veins, and refemble the folds in 
fans. The largeft of thefe leaves are two feet long, 
and three inches broad, and of a deep green co- 
lour. The flower-ftalk rifes from the center of the 
heads between the leaves, to the height of three or 
four feet, and is garniftied with leaves of the fame 
form with thofe below, but are narrower, and are 
ranged alternately, embracing the ftalk half round 
with their bafe. The flowers, when young, are inclofed 
in (heaths, which, after fome time, open and make 
way for the flowers to come out then they wither 
and dry, but remain upon the ftalk like thofe of the 
yellow Afphodel. The flowers are produced from 
the wings of the ftalk, forming a loofe fpike at the 
top; there are feveral flowers fuftained upon one 
common foot-ftalk which open after each other, io 
that there is feldom more than one open at the fame 
time upon the fame foot-ftalk. The upper .flowers 
ftand almoft upright, but the lower nod downward ; 
they are hairy, and of a Saffron colour on the out- 
fide, but fmooth and yellow within, having gene- 
rally fix petals, but fometimes the lower one is want- 
ing ; but then the place is occupied by the pointal, 
which is a Angular (port of nature. After the flower 
fades, the germen fwells to an almoft oval, three- 
cornered, blunt capfule with three cells, each con- 
taining three purple hairy feeds, fixed to an oblong 

• placenta. r 
This plant is propagated by offsets, which are lent 
out from the main head, after the fame manner as 
fome of the Flag-leaved Irifes. Thefe offsets mould 
be taken off the latter end of Auguft, or the begin- 
ning of September, which is the time when the roots 
Are in the moft inaftive ftate thefe muft be planted 

in 
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inr pots filled with foft loamy earth mixed with a little 
fea fand, and if the feafon proves hot and dry, it will 
be proper to place the pots where they may have only 
the morning fun, until the offsets have put out hew 
roots, for when they are expofed to the full fun, the 
earth will dry too faft, and if the roots are much wa- 
tered, they are apt to rot ; after they have taken new 
root, they may be placed in a flickered fituation, 
where they may enjoy the full fun. In this place 
they may remain till there is danger of frofly morn- 
ings ; then the pots Ihould be placed in a hot-bed 
frame, with the Ixias, and other bulbous and tuberofe- 
rooted plants from theCapeof Good Hope, and treated 
in the fame manner as hath been directed for them. 
The fecond fort is alfo a native of the fame country 
with the firft, but is of fmaller growth •, the root is 
in Ih ape like that of the former, fending out feveral 
plaited leaves about fix inches long, having threcdeep 
longitudinal veins in each ; in the center of xhe leaves 
the flower-ftalk arifes, which is a foot high, fending 
out one or two fide branches ; the lower part of the 
ftalk is of a purple colour, the upper is green and 
hairy ; the foot-ftalks of the flowers come out at the 
joints of the ftalk, fuftaining two or three flowers of 
a pale purple colour. Thefe appear in the beginning 
of Aug u ft, and are fucceeded by capfules, but the 
feeds rarely ripen in England. 

This fort requires the fame culture as the former, and 
is equally hardy. 
"WALKS are made either of gravel, fand, or Grafs ; 
thefe three forts of Walks are the moft common in 

p 

England, but where gravel or fand cannot be pro- 
cured, they are fometimes laid with powdered coal, 
fea-coal aflies, and fometimes of powdered brick, but 
thefe are rarely ufed, when either gravel or fand can 
be procured •, however, where lea-coal afhes can be 
had, it is preferable to the powdered coal or bricks, 
becaufe they bind very hard, and never ftick to the 
feet in frofty weather, which is a good quality ; but 
the darknefs of its colour has been an objection to 
the ufe of it in gardens, however, for the wildernefs 
Walks I think it is preferable to moft: other materials ; 
but 1 lhaJl proceed to give directions for the making of 
the feveral forts of Walks, and firft of the gravel Walks. 
In order to the laying of Walks in gardens, when 
* they are marked out, the earth (hould be taken away 
to a certain depth, that the bottom of them be filled 
with fome lime rubbifli, or coarfe gravel, flint-ftones, 
or other rocky materials, which will be ferviceable to 
prevent weeds- from growing through the gravel, and 
alfo to keep away worm-cafts. This bottom mould 
be laid ten inches or a foot thick, over which the 
coat of gravel Ihould be fix or eight inches, which 
gravel Ihould be very fine, but yet not fcreened, 
becaufe that fpoils it. This Ihould be laid on a heap, 
rounding, that the larger rough ftones may run down 
on the fides, which being every now and then raked 
off, the gravel by that means will be fufficiently fine. 
After the gravel has been laid to the thicknefs above- 
mentioned, then the Walks mult be exactly levelled, 
and raked true from all great drips, as well as little 
holes. By this means moft of the ftones of the Walks 
will be raked under your feet, which Ihould rather 
be gently fprinkled back again, over the laft length 
that is raked, then buried (as is the practice of many 
gardeners ;) by this means the Walk will lie much 
harder, and the coarfeft ftones will very much contri- 
bute to its firmnefs. 

There is alfo a great fault committed frequently, in 
laying Walks too round, and fome to that degree, 
that they cannot be walked on with that eafe and plea- 
fure that ought to be ; and befides, this too great 
rounding takes off much from the feeming breadth 
and beauty of the Walk. 

The common allowance for a gravel Walk of five feet 
breadth, is an inch rife in the crown ; fo that if a 
Walk be twenty feet wide, according to this propor- 
tion, it will be four inches higher in the middle than 
on each fide j and a Walk of twenty-five feet will be 
five inches, one of twenty feet four inches, and fo on. 
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When a Walk has been thus carefully laid, trodden 
down, and raked, or rather, after every length or 
part of it (which commonly is about fifteen feet each,) 
then it (hould be rolled well, both in length and v alfo 
crofs-ways. The perfon who rolls it fliould wear ()ioes 
with flat heels, that he may not make holes in the 
Walks, for when thefe are once made in a new Walk, 
it will not be eafy to roll them out again. 
In order to lay gravel Walks firm, it will be neceflary 
to give them three or four water rollings, that is, 
they muft be rolled when it rains fo very faft, that the 
Walks fwim with water ; this will caufe the gravel to 
bind, fo that when the Walks come to be dry, they 
will be as hard as terrace. 

Iron-mould gravel is accounted the beft for binding, 
or gravel with a little binding loam amongft itj which 
latter, though it be apt to ftick to the heels of Ihces 
in hot wet weather, yet nothing binds better indry 
weather. 

When the gravel is over-fandy or (harp, loam is fre- 
quently mixed with it, which, if they be caft toge- 
ther in heaps, and well mixed, will bind like a rock ; 
whereas, loofe gravel is as uncomfortable and uneafy to 
walk on, as any other fault in a Walk can render it. 
The beft gravel for Walks is fuch as abounds with 
fmooth pebbles (as is that dug at Black-heath,) which, 
being mixed with a due proportion of loam, will bind 
like a rock, and is never injured by wet or dry wea- 
ther, and the pebbles being fmooth, are not liable to 
be turned up, and loofened by the feet in walking, 
as are thofe which are angular and rough ; for where 
Walks are laid with fuch gravel as is full of irregular 
ftones, they appear unfightly in a day's time after 
rolling, becauie the ftones will rife upon the furface 
whenever they are walked upon, but the fmooth peb- 
bles will remain handfome two or three days without 
rolling. 

Gravel Walks arc not only very neceflary near the 
houfe, but there fliould always be one carried quite 
round the garden, becaufe, being foon dry after rain, 
they are proper for walking on in all feafons ^ but 
then thefe fliould be but few, and thofe adjoining to 
the houfe ought to be large and magnificent, propor- 
tionable to the grandeur of the houfe and garden. 
The principal of thefe walks fliould be elevated, and* 
carried parallel with the houfe, fo as to form a terrace; 
this fliould extend itfelf each way, in proportion to 
the width of the garden, fo that from this there may 
be a communication with the fide Walks, without go- 
ing on the Grafs, that there may be a dry Walk con- 
tinued quite through the gardens but there is not a 
more ridiculous fight, than that of a ftrait gravel Walk, 
leading to the front of the houfe, interfering the 
Grafs, fo as to make it appear like the ftiff formal 
Graf- plats frequently made in little court-yards by 
perfons of low tafte. 

Grafs Walks in gardens were formerly in great cftcem, 
and looked upon as neceflary ornaments to a garden, 

' but of late years they have juftly been baniftied by 
every perfon of true tafte ; tor thofe narrow flips of 
Grafs were very unfightly, and far from being orna- 
mental, and for the moft part ufelefs, being generally 
too damp for perfons of tender constitutions to walk 
upon ; and whenever they were conftantly ufed, they 

• became bare in the places frequently trodden, fo were 
rendered more unfightly *, and as the intention of 
Walks in gardens is to have at all feafons a dry com- 
munication throughout the garden, for exercife and 
recreation, Grafs Walks were very improper, becaufe 
every fhower of rain made them fo wee, as not to be 
fit for ufe a confiderable time, and the dews rendered 
them too damp for ufe either in the morning or even- 
ing; and if the Grafs of Walks is not very fine and 
(hort, like that of the downs, it will be very trouble- 
fome to walk upon ; befides, whenever the ground 
is fo dry, as that perfons may with fafety walk upon 
Grafs, the lawns and other parts of verdure in gar- 
dens are better adapted for ufe than any of thofe 
formal ftifF Walks, which were fo much efteemed in 
the laft age. 

14 N Having 
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i-Iaving given directions for the making of gravel 
Walks, 1 fhall come next to treat of land Walks, 
which are now very frequently made in gardens, as 
being lefs expenfive in the making, and alfo in keep- 
ing, than the former ; and in very large irregular gar- 
dens, which are fuch as moft: perfons efteem, this is | 
a very great article ; for as the greateft part of the I 
"Walks which are made in gardens are carried about 
in an irregular manner, it would be very difficult to 
keep them handfome, if they were laid with gravel, 
cfpecially where they are fliaded by trees *, for the drip- 
ping of the water from their branches, in hard rains, 
is apt to wafh the gravel in holes, and render the 
Walks very unfightly ; and when thefe wood Walks 
are of Grafs, they do not appear. fightly, nor are they 
very proper for walking on ; for after rain they conti- 
nue fo long damp as to render them unfit for ufe, and 
the Grafs generally grows fpiry and weak for want of 
air, and by the continual dropping of the trees, will 
by degrees be deftroyedj therefore it is much better 
to lay thefe Walks with land, which will be dry and 
wholcfome *, and whenever they appear mofly, or any 
weeds begin to grow on them, if they are fcuffled over 
■with a Dutch hoe in dry weather, and then raked 
fmooth, it will deftroy the weeds and Mofs, and make 
the Walks appear as frefh and handfome as if they 
had been new laid. 

In the modern way of laying out gardens, the Walks 
are carried through woods and plantations, fo that 
thefe are fhady and convenient for walking in the 
middle of the day. Thefe arc ufually carried about, 
■winding as much as the ground will admit of, fo as to 
leave a fufHcient thicknefs of wood to make the 
Walks private ; and that the perfons who are walking 
in one part of them, may not be feen by thole who, 
are in any of the other parts- Where thefe Walks 
arc contrived with judgment, a fmall extent of ground 
will admit of a great many turns, fo that a perfon 
may walk fome miles in a fmall garden. But thefe 
turns fhould be made as natural as poffible, fo as not j 
to appear too much like a work of art, which will ne- J 
ver pleafe fo long as the former. I 
The breadth of thefe Walks mould be proportioned j 
to the fize of the ground, which in a large extent may I 
be twelve or fourteen feet wide, but in fmall gardens 1 
five or fix feet will be fufficient. There arc fome per- [ 
fbns who allow a much greater breadth to their Walks I 
than what I have affigncd to the largeft gardens, but I 
as thefe walks are fuppofed to be (haded by trees, fo I 
when they are made too broad, the trees muft be I 
planted clofe to the fides of the Walks ; and then it I 
will be a long time before they will afford a fufficient I 
fhade, if the trees are young. Therefore I imagine, j 
the width here allowed will by moft; people be thought I 
fufficient, efpecially as the walks are defigned to wind I 
as much as the ground will allow, becauie the wider I 
they are, the greater muft be the turns, otherwife the I 
Walks will not be private for any fmall diftance. Be- I 
fides, as it will be proper to line the fides of thefe j 
Walks with Honeyfuckles, Swcetbriar, Rofes, and I 
many other fwcet flowering fhrubs, fo the tall trees I 
fhould be placed at leaft five or fix feet from the Walk, I 
to allow room for thefe. But as I fhall particularly treat I 
of the method of laying out wildernefTcs, and plant- I 
ing of them, in fuch a manner as to render them as I 
nearly refembling a natural wood as polfiblc, under I 
its proper head, I fhall add nothing more in this place, I 
except a few common directions for making of thefe 1 
fand Walks. 

When the ground is traced out in the manner as the 
Walks are defigned, the earth Ihould be taken out of 
the Walks, and laid in the quarters. The depth of 
this muft be proportioned to the nature of the foil ; 
for where the ground is dry, the Walks need not be 
elevated much above the quarters, fo the earth ihould | 
be taken out four or five inches deep in fuch places ; 
but where the ground is wet, the bottom of the 
Walks need not be more than two inches below the ! 
furfacc, that the Walks may be raifed fo high as to 
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tli row off the wet into the quarters, which Will rea- 
der them more dry and healthy to walk on. 
After the earth is taken out to the intended depth, the 
bottom of the Walks mould be laid with rubbilh, 
coarfe gravel, or whatever of the like nature can be 
moft readily procured. This fhould be laid four, five, 
or fix inches thick, and beaten down as clofe as poffi- 
ble, to prevent the worms from working through it ; 
then the fand fhould be laid upon this about three or 
four inches thick, and after treading it down as clofe 
as poffible, it fliould be raked over, to level and 
fmooth the furface. In doing of this, the whole fliould 
be laid a little rounding to throw off the wet, but 
there will be no neceffity of obferving any exadnefs 
therein ; for as the whole ground is to have as little 
appearance of art as poffible, the rounding of thefe 
Walks fhould be as natural, and only fo contrived, as 
that the water may have free paffage from them. 
The fand with which thefe Walks are laid, fhould 
be fuch as will bind, otherwife it will be very trouble- 
fbme to walk on them in dry weather for if the fand 
be of a Joofe nature, it will be moved with ftrong 
gales of wind, and in dry weather will Aide from un- 
der the feet. If after thefe Walks are laid, they are 
well rolled two or three times, it will fettle them, and 
caufe them to be firm. If the fand is too much in- 
clinable to loam, it will alfo be attended with as ill 
confequence as that which is too loofe, for this will 
ftick to the feet after every rain ; fo that where fand 
can be obtained of a middle nature, it fhould always 
be preferred. 

In fome countries* where fand cannot be eafily pro- 
cured, thefe Walks may be laid with fea fhells well 
pounded, fo as to reduce them to a powder, which 
wilLbind extremely well, provided they are rolled 
now and then ; but where neither of thefe can be eafi- 
ly procured, lea-coal aflies, or whatever elfe can be 
gotten, which will bind, and will be dry to the feet, 
may be ufed for this purpofe ; and where any of thefe 
can only be had in fmall quantities, the walks fhould 
have a greater fhare of rubbilh laid in their bottom, 
and thefe fpread thinly over them ; and in moft places 
rubbifh, rough ftones, or coarfe gravel, may lie ea- 
fily procured. 

WALLS are abfolutcly neccflary in gardens, for 
the ripening of all fuch fruits as arc too delicate to 
be perfected in this country without fuch aflifirance. 
Thefe are built with different materials •, in fome 
countries they are built of ftone, in others with brick, 
according as the materials can be procured beft and 
cheapeft. 

Of all materials proper for building Walls for fruit- 
trees, brick is the beft ; in that it is not only the 
handfomeft, but the warmeft and kindeft for the ri- 
pening of fruit j befides that, it affords the beft con- 
veniency of nailing, for fmaller nails will ferve in them 
than in ftone Walls, where the joints arc larger •, and 
brick Walls, with copings of free-flone, and ftcne 
pilafters or columns, at proper diftanccs, to feparate 
the trees and break off the force of the winds, make 
not only the moft beautiful, but the moft profitable 
Walls. 

In fome parts of England there are Walls built both 
of brick and ftone, which have been very commodi- 
ous. The brides of fome places are not of thcmfelves 
fubftantial enough for Walls, nur are thev ar.v v. here 
fo durable as ftone ; and therefore fome perfons, that 
they might have Walls both fubftantiat and hand- 
fome, have built double ones, the outficie being of 
ftone, and the infide of brick, or a ftone Wall lined 
with brick ; but when thefe are built, there muft be 
great care taken to bind the bricks well into the ftone, 
otherwife they are very apt to feparate one from the 
other, cfpecially when troft comes after much wet, 
which fwells the mortar, and frequently throws down 
the bricks, when the Walls are only faced with them, 
and not well tied into the ftone. 
Where the Walls are built entirely of ftone, there 
fhould be trellifTes fixed up againft them, for the more 

con- 
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Convenient fattening the branches of the trees : the 
timbers of thefe efpaliers need not be more than an 
inch and a half thick, and about two inches and a half 
broad ; thefe mould be fixed crofs each other, at about 
four inches diftance ; for if they are at a much greater 
diftance, it will be difficult to fallen the moors of the 
trees properly. As this trellis will be laid clofe to the 
wall, the branches of the trees will lie about two inches 
from the wall, in ' which pofition the fruit will ripen 
better than when it lies quite clofe to the wall ; fo 
that where (lone Walls arc built, there fhould always 
be thefe efpaliers framed againft them, which will ren- 
der thefeWalls very good forfruit trees, which, without 
the efpaliers, feldom are found to anfwer the purpofe 
of ripening the fruits well, befidcs the inconvenience 
of having no good faftening for the branches of the 
trees. t 

There have been feveral trials made of Walls built in 
different forms ; fome of them having been built fe- 
micircular, others in angles of various forms, and 
projecting more towards the north, to fcreen off the 
cold winds ; but there has not been any method as yet 
which has fucceeded near fo well, as that of making 
the Walls itrait, and building them upright. 
The faircft trial which I have feen made of circular 
Walls, was at Goodwood in Suffex, the feat of the 
Duke of Richmond, where, in the middle of two 
fouth Walls, there were two large fegments of cir- 
cles, in which were the fame forts of fruit-trees plant- 
ed, as againft the ftrait parts of the Walls 5 but there 
never was any fruit upon the trees in the circular part 
of the Walls, which came to maturity ; nor were the 
trees of long continuance, being blighted every fpring, 
and in a few years were totally dellroyed ; and when 
the branches of thofe trees which grew upon the 
ftrait parts of the Walls, had extended themfelvesfo 
far, as to admit of their being led into the circular 
parts of the Walls, they were conftantly blighted and 
killed. 

When the trees which had been planted in the circu- 
lar parts were deftroyed, the Walls were filled with 
"Vines ; but the Grapes of the fame fort were a full 
month later than thofe growing againft the ftrait parts 
of the Walls, fo that they rarely ripened, which occa- 
fioned their being rooted out, and Figs were afterwards 
planted, but the fruit of thefe fucceeded little better ; 
nor can it be fuppofed that any trees or plants will 
thrive fo well in thefe circles, where there is a con- 
ftant draught of air round them, which renders the 
fituation much colder than the open free air. 
I have alfo feen at Mr. Lc Cour's garden in Holland, 
fome Walls built in angles of different forms, but 
thefe fucceeded no better than the circles before-men- 
tioned ; for I did not find one tree in health againft 
the Walls, nor did they produce fruit. 
There arc feveral other fchemes which have been 
propofed by different perfons, for the building of 
Walls to accelerate the ripening of fruits, among 
which there was a very ingenious book written fome 
years ago, intitled, Fruit Walls improved, by inclining 
them to the horizon j in which the author has /hewn 
by calculation that there will be a much greater num- 
ber of the rays of the fun fall upon fuch Walls, than 
upon thofe which are built perpendicular ; and from 
thence he has drawn calculations, that Walls fobuiltwill 
be of great fcrvice in the accelerating of fruit j and he 
has taken the trouble of calculating the different in- 
clinations which fuch Walls mould have in the diffe- 
rent climates, in order to receive the greateft number 
of the fun's rays. This theory fecms to have all the 
demonftration ncceflary for its fupport, but upon trial 
they have not fucceeded in the leaft; for as thefeWalls 
muft be built againft banks of earth, the damps which 
arife from the ground overbalance the advantage of 
the fun's rays ; befidcs, thefe (loping Walls being more 
expofed to the cold dews in the night, the fruit will 
be much more chilled thereby ; and in the fpring the 
morning frofts will prove much more deftrudive to 
the tender bloflbms of the fruit-trees, as they will be 
more expofed to them, than againft an upright Wall ; 
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add to this, their being much more expofed to the 
winds and the rain ; and it will be found, by com-: 
paring the advantages • propofed from thefe Wails* 
with the difadvantages to which the fruit-trees will be 
expofed, that upright Walls will have the preference; 
for it is not the ftrongeft rays of the. fun in the heat 
of fummer, which are fo much wanting for ripening 
of fruit, as the continuance of a moderate fliare of 
warmth ; and above all, the having of the fun in a 
morning, to dry off the cold dews of the night early, 
is of the greateft ufe ; and in this refpect the upright 
Walls are much preferable to the Hoping, as they will 
have the direct rays of the fun in the morning, which 
will be oblique on the other, and renders thole Walls 
which are built inclining to the eaft preferable to 
fouth Walls, as the fruit will always ripen earlier againft 
them. 

There are fome perfons who recommend the painting 
of Walls black, or of a dark colour, as they fuppoie 
the dark colour will imbibe more of the fun's rays, 
fo will retain the warmth longer; this alfo anfwers 
better in theory than in practice ; for althbugh it muft 
be allowed that a black Wall is warmer to the touch 
than a common brick wall, yet, as the fruit generally 
is fituated at a fmall diftance from the Wall, ic receives 
no benefit from the warmth of the Wall, and it is the 
reflected heat which accelerates the ripening of fruit ; 
therefore I would advife every one to make fair trials 
of thefe things, before they put them in practice, and 
not to take upon truft what they may be told by per- 
fons who are too fanguine in recommending to others 
fchemes which they have adopted upon very flight 
principles, or perhaps upon a linglc trial ; this paint- 
ing of the Walls is recommended by the fame perfon 
who wrote upon inclining Walls, and he has propofed 
this upon the fame principles ; but the introducing of 
thefe fchemes mould be avoided, until there have been 
fufficicnt trials made to warrant their ufe. 
Where perfons are willing to be at the expencc, in 
the building of their Walls fubftantial, they will find it 
anfwer much better than thofe which arc fiightly built, 
not only in their duration, but alfo in their warmth ; 
therefore a Wall two bricks thick, will be found to an- 
fwer better than one brick and a half 5 and if in the 
building of garden Walls they are groifted with foft 
mortar, to fill and clofe all the joints, the Walls wiil 
be much ftronger, and the air will not fo cafily pene- 
trate through them, as it does through thofe which are 
built in the common way. 

According to the modern tafte in gardening, there 
are very few Walls built round gardens, which is cer- 
tainly very right, not only with regard to the pleafure 
of viewing the neighbouring country from the garden, 
but alfo in regard to the expence, 1 . Of building thefe 
Walls : 2. If they are planted with fruit, as is frequent- 
ly practifed, to maintain them will be a con ftant charge, 
without receiving much profit or pleafure ; for when 
there is too much Walling planted with fruit-trees, 
they are feldom taken much care of; fo that the quan- 
tity of fruit produced will be fmall, and that i)l-nou- 
rifhed and bad taftcd, therefore the quantity of Wall- 
ing mould be proportioned to the fruit confumcd in 
the family ; but as it will be neceffary to inclofe the 
kitchen-garden for the fecurity of the garden-ftuff, fo 
if that be walled round, it will contain as much fruit 
as will ufually be wanted in the family ; becaufe the 
kitchen-garden is always proportioned to the number 
of perfons maintained ; but if the quantity of Walling 
which furrounds the kitchen-garden fiiould be judge u 
too little for the fupply of fruit, there may be a crofs 
Wall built through the middle of the kitchen-garden ; 
or, where the fize of the garden will admit, t he re 
may be two crofs Walls built ; but this muft not be 
done, where there is not room to place the Walls at 
leaft eighty or one hundred feet afunder ; and if they 
are allowed a much greater diftance it will be better ; 
and as the kitchen-garden fhould always be placed out 
of fight from the houfe, the Walls may be hid by 
plantations of ftrees, at fome little diftance, which 
will be of ufe in flickering the fruit. 

The 
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The beft alpect for Walls in England is, to have one 
point to the .eaftward of the fouth, for thefe will en- 
joy the benefit of the morning fun, and will be lefs ex- 
pofed to the well and fouth-weft winds (which are 
very injurious to fruits in England) than thofe Walls 
which are built due fouth. 1 know there are many 
perfons who object to the turning of Walls the leaft 
point to the eaft, on account of the blights which 
they fay come from that quarter in the fpring ; but 
from many years experience and obfervation I can 
affirm, that blights as often attack thofe Walls which 
are open to the fouth-weft, as thofe which are built to 
any other afpect j and I believe, whoever will be at 
the trouble to obferve for feven years, which afpected 
Walls fuffer moft from blights, will find thofe which 
are built with a point to the eaftward of the fouth, as 
feldom blighted, as thofe which are turned to any 
other afpect*, therefore, in the contrivance of a 
kitchen-garden, there fhould be as great length of 
theie Walls built, as the fituation of the ground will 

admit. 

The next beft afpeel is due fouth, and the next to that 
fouth-eaft, which is preferable to the fouth-weft, for 
the reafons before affigned ; but as there will, for the 
moft part, be fouth-weft, and weft Walls in every gar- 
den, tbefe may be planted with fome forts of fruit, 
which do not require lb much heat to ripen them, as 
thofe defigned for the beft Walls •, but wherever there 
are north Walls, thofe will only be proper for baking 
Pears, Plums, and Morello Cherries for preferving, or 
fomeDukeCherries may be planted againft thefe Walls, 
to continue them longer in the feafon, which will be 
found ufeful in fupplying the table till Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Plums, are ripe. 

Where perfons are very curious to have good fruit," 
they erect a trellis againft their Walls, which projects 
about two inches from them, to which they fallen 
their trees ; which is an excellent method, becaufe 
the fruit will be at a proper diftancc from the Walls, 
fo as not to be injured by them, and will have all the 
advantage of their heat ; and by this method the Walls 
will not be injured by driving nails into their joints, 
which by every year being drawn out, draws out the 
mortar from between the bricks, and thereby makes 
holes, in which fnails and other vermin will harbour 
and deftroy the fruit, and the Walls will be alio 
greatly impaired. 

Thefe trellifles may be contrived according to the forts 
of fruit which are planted againft them. Thofe which 
are defigned for Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots 
(which, for the moft part, produce their fruit on the 
young wood) mould have their rails three, or at moft 
four inches afunder every way ; but for the other 
forts of fruit, which continue bearing on the old 
wood, they may be five or fix inches apart, and thofe 
for Vines may be eight or nine inches diftance. For 
as the lhoots of Vines are always trained at a much 
greater diftance than thofe of any other fort of fruit, 
the trellifles for thefe need not be near fd clofe, efpe- 
cially as thofe muft for Peaches and Nectarines, whofe 
fhoots arc generally fhortened to about five or fix inches 
or lefs ; fo that if the rails are not pretty clofe, many 
of the Ihort branches cannot be faftened to'* them. 
Thefe trellifles may be made of any fort of timber, ac- 
cording to the expence which the owner is willing to 
beftow •, but Fir is moft commonly ufed for this pur- 
pofe, which if made of yellow deal, well dried and 
painted, will laft many years ; but if any perfbn Will 
go to the expence of Oak, it will laft found much 
longer, efpecially if the trees are fallen in winter. 
And if any one is tin willing to be at the expence 
of either, then a trellis may be made or Alh 
poles, in the fame manner as is praclifed in making 
efpaliers for counter borders, with this difference only, 
that every fourth upright rail or poft mould be very 
ftrong, and faftened with iron hooks to the Wall, which 
will fupport the whole •, and as thefe rails muft be 
laid much clofer together, than is generally praclifed 
for efpaliers, thefe ilrong upright rails or polls mould 
not be farther diftant than three, or at moft four feet 
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from each other. To thefe the crofs rails which are 
laid horizontally fhould be well nailed, which will fc- 
cure them from being difplaced, and alfo ftrength- 
en the trellis, but the other fmaller upright poles 
need only be faftened with wire. To thefe trel- 
lifles the lhoots of the trees fhould be faftened with 
ofier twigs, rope-yarn, or any other foft bandage, 
for they muft not be nailed to it, becaufe that will de- 
cay the wood-work. 

Thefe trellifles need not be erected until the trees are 
well fpread, and begin to bear fruit plentifully j be- 
fore which time the young trees may be trained up 
againft any ordinary low efpaliers, made only of a few 
flender Afh poles, or any other (lender fticks ; by 
which contrivance the trellifles will be new when the 
trees come to bearing, and will laft many years after 
the trees have overfpread them j whereas, when they 
are made before the trees are planted, they will be 
half decayed before the trees attain half their growth. 
Where thefe trellifles are intended to be made againft 
new Walls, it will be proper to fatten fome ftrong iron 
hooks into the Wall as it is built, at the diftance which 
the upright pofts are intended to be placed ; becaufe 
when thefe are afterwards driven into the Wall, they 
difplace the mortar in the joints, and injure the Wall. 
In the building of the Walls round a kitchen- garden, 
the infides, which are defigned to be planted with 
fruit-trees, fhould be made as plain as poftible, fo that 
the piers fhould not project on thofe fides above four 
inches at moll ; and thefe fhould be placed about 
fourteen feet afunder, infuch Walls as are defigned 
.for Peach and Nectarine-trees ; fo that each tree may 
be planted exactly in the middle between the piers, 
which will render them more fightly, and be better for 
the trees; but where Apricots, Plums, or Cherries 
are to be planted, the piers may be only ten feet 
afunder ; and againft every other pier the trees fhould 
be planted, which will allow them fumcient room to 
fpread-, as the trellis will project as forward as the 
piers, the branches of the trees may be trained on a 
plain •, but when the piers project no more on the in- 
fide of the garden, they fhould be built ftrongcr on 
the outfide, for the better iupporting of the Walls. 
The ufual thicknefs which garden Walls are allowed, 
if built with bricks, is thirteen inches, which is one 
brick and a half, but this fhould be proportionable 
to the height ; for if they are built twelve or fourteen 
feet high or more, as is often practifed, then the 
foundations of the Walls (hould be at leaft two bricks 
and a half thick, and brought up a foot or more above 
the level of the furface of the ground, of the fame 
thicknefs then they fhouid be fet off two inches on 
each fide, which will reduce them to two bricks ; and 
five or fix feet above the furface of the ground, they 
may be climinimed on each fide, to reduce them to 
the thicknefs of a brick and a half ; which muft be 
continued to the top of the Walls, and the piers in thefe 
high Walls fhould alfo be proportionably ftronger than 
is commonly allowed to lower Walls •„ for as thele will 
be much more cxpofed to ftrong gales of wind, if they 
are not well built, they will be in danger of being 
blown down ; therefore the piers of thefe Walls fhould 
be projected the length of a brick on their back- 
fide, and the thicknefs of a brick on their front 5 
and if thefe are built about ten or twelve feet afun- 
der, they will greatly ftrengthen the "Walls. 
But there is no neceffity for building Walls higher than 
nine or ten feet, unlefs it be for Pears, which, if pro- 
perly managed, will fpread over a great com pals of 
walling ; but as only fome of the lateft winter Pears 
require the afliftance of a Wall, there need no more 
but that part of the Wall where thefe are defigned to 
be built higher for Peaches and Nectarines never re- 
quire a Wall higher than nine or ten feet, provided 
they are righdy managed ; becaufe whenever they are 
carried to a greater height, the lower part of the Wall 
is unfurnifhed with bearing branches ; and although 
Apricots, Plums, and Cherries will frequently grow 
higher, yet, if they are planted at a proper diftancc, 

and the branches trained horizontally from the bottom, 

they 
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they will not (bon cover a Wall of this height ; and 
Vines may be kept as low as any fort of fruit, for 
when they are planted againft: low Walls, they muft 
be treated fo me what after the fame manner as thofe 
in vineyards, which is, to cut out the greateft part of 
the wood which produced fruit the preceding year, 
and train in new (hoots for the next year's bearing, 
which are rarely left a yard in length, therefore will 
not require very high Walls. 

If the Pears which are defigned to be planted, are al- 
lowed a (bu th- weft afpect, on which they will ripen 
very well, then the Wall to this afpect fliould be built 
fourteen feet high or more ; for as thefe trees fpread 
very far when on free (locks, they Ihould not be 
ihortened and (lopped in their growth, which will 
prevent their bearing, by can fin g them to fend out a 
great number of grofs luxuriant fhoots, which will ne- 
ver produce fruit ; therefore thefe fliould never be 
planted amongft other forts of fruit-trees which are of 
lefs growth, becaufe then the Walls mult appear very 
uniightly, in having ibme trees planted more than 
double the diftance which the others require •, fo that 
there is no other fort of fruit which requires the aflilr- 
ance of Walls to ripen their fruit, which need lb great 
room for fpreading as Pears, except it be Figs, a few 
trees of which may be planted againft the fame Walls 
where there is room ; though thefe may be planted 
againft the back Walls of offices or (tables, where I 
there is conveniency, becaufe this fruit is feldom co- 1 
veted by fervants ; and being planted in places which I 
arc much frequented, they will not be in fo much dan- 
ger of being deftroyed by birds, as thofe which are in | 
private places. But I (hall now proceed to give fome | 
directions for the building of hoc Walls, to accelerate I 
the ripening of fruits, which is now pretty much I 
practifed in England. I 
In fome places thefe Walls arc built at a very great ex- 1 
pence, and fo contrived as 10 confume a great quan- J 
tity of fuel* but where they arc judicioufly buile, the I 
firft cxpence will not be near Jo great, nor will the 
charge of fuel be very confiderable, becaufe there will 
be no necefilty of making fires more than three or four 
months, beginning about the midde are latter end of 
January, and ending by the end of May, when there 
will be no want oif fires, if the ghfles are clofe (hut 
every night, or in bad weather ; for half an hour's 
fun-lhine on the glafles at that feafon will fufficiently 
warm the air inclofed in the glafles, for the growth of 
any of our European fruits. 

There are fome .perfons who plant Vines, and other 
fruit-trees by the fides of (loves, and draw fome of 
their branches into the (love, in order to obtain early 
fruit; but this is by no means right, where the (love is 
defigned for Ananas, becaufe the air mud be kept much 
■warmer for them than is required for any of the other 
fruits, fo that they can never fuccced well together •, for 
when there is only a fufficient quantity of air admitted 
for the growth of the other fruit, the Ananas are 
ftarved tor want p'f proper heat •, and fo on the con- 
trary, when the (love is kept up to the proper heat 
for the Ananas, it will be too hot for other fruits •, and 
it will alfo be proper to have the Vines on a particu- 
lar Wall by themfelvcs, becaufe thefe require to have 
a greater (hare of air admitted to them when they 
begin to (hoot, than fome other forts of fruit, fo 
that it is by much the better method to have them 
feparate. 

The ordinary height of thofe hot Walls is about fen 
feet, whicli will be fufficient for any of thofe forts 
of fruits which -are generally forced ; for by forcing 
of the trees, they are commonly weakened in their 
growth, fo that they will not grow fo vigoroufly as 
thofe which are always cxpofed to the open air ; and 
where there is not a quantity of Walling planted fuf- 
ficient to let one part reft every other year, the trees 
will never be very healthy, and will laft but a few years. 
The -quantity of Walling to produce early fruit for a 
middling family, cannot be lefs than eighty or one 
hundred feet in length *, therefore where a pcrfon is 
defirous to have the fruit in perfection, and the trees 
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to continue in a good condition many years, there 
Ihould be three times this. quantity of Walling built j 
fo that by dividing it into three parts" there willbc two 
years for. the trees to recover their vigour between die 
times .of their being .forced, whereby a greater quan- 
tity of bearing wood may be obtained^ and the fruit 
.will be fairer, and in larger quantities^ than when 
they are forced every year, or every other year *, and 
as the glafles may be contrived fo as to move from 
one to the other, the expence of building the Walls 
fo much longer, will not be very great, becaufe tlie 
frames and glafles will be the fame as for one year's 
fruit. .... 

The foundations of thefe Walls (hbuld be made four 
bricks and a half thick, in order to file port the flues ; 
otherwife, if part of them reft on brick-work, arid 
the other part on the ground, they will fettle une- 
qually, and foon be out of order ; for wherever there 
happen any cracks in the flues, through which the 
fmoke can make its efcape, it will prevent their draw- 
ing; and if the fmbke gets within the glafles, it will 
greatly injure the fruit, and give it a fmoky taftcj 
This thicknefs of Wall need not be continued more 
than fix inches above the ground, where ihould 
be the foundation or bottom of the firft flue, which 
will be fufficient to raife it above the damps of 
the earth ; then the Walls may be fet off four inches on 
each fide, which will reduce it to the thickneis of 
three bricks and a half, fo that the back Wall may be 
two bricks thick, which is abiblutely neceflary to 
throw the heat out more in front ; for when the back 
Walls are built too thin, the heat will efcape through 
them. The Wall in front next to the fruit, (houid 
be only four inches thick, whereby there will be al- 
lowance of nine inches for the flues, which may be 
covered with twelve inch tiles •, for if they have an 
inch and a half bearing on each fide, it will be fufficient. 
The ovens in which the fires are made, mull be con- 
trived on the backfide of the Walls, which fliould be 
in numbcr.proportionablc to the length of the Walls. 
The length ufually allowed for each fire to warm is 
forty feet, though they will do very well for fifty 
feet ; but I would not advife the flues, to be longer 
than this to each fire, becaute when the ovens are 
made at a great diftance, there is a neceflity of making 
the fires fomuch ilronger to warm the Walls, which, 
will occafion the hcjt to be too violent near the fires. 

# p * - 

Thefe ovens fliould be fhedded ovcrj to keep out the 
wind and rairi, uilicrwife the fires will not bum 
equally. Some people make thefe fheds of timber, 
but it is much better to build them of brick; and tile 
them over, becaufe the wooden flieds will in a few 
years decay, and afterwards be a conftant charge to 
keep them in repair ; and befides they may be in dan- 
ger of firing, if great care is not conftantly taken of 
the iires. As it is abfolutely neceflary to have the; 
ovens below the foundation of the firft flues, there 
mud be fteps down into the flieds, ttj come to the 
mouth of the ovens to fupply the fuel, therefore the 
flieds fliould not be narrower than eight feet in the 
clear; for as the fleps will require four feet fpacej 
there fliould be at leaft four feet more for the perfon 
who attends the fire, to have room to turn himfelf toi 
clear but the aflies, and to put in the fuel. Where 
the length of Walling requires two ovens, it will be 
proper to have them in the middle included in one 
filed, which will fave expence, and allbw more room 
to attend the fires ; for in this cafe the flieds mil ft be 
at leaft ten feet long, and they need not be more than 
fix in breadth. The fleps down into thefe fliould be 
• at one end, fo that the door opening into the flieds will 
not be oppofite to the mouths of the ovens, therefore 
the fires will burn more regular • for whenever the 
doors are contrived to front the mouth of the ovens, 
if the wind fcts directly againft them, it will caufe the 
fire to burn too fiercely, and the fuel will be foon con- 
fumed. 

Thefe ovens may be contrived in the fame manner as 
thofe which are already defer ibed for (loves, where- 
fore I (hall riot repeat it again in this place j but 

14 O mtirt 
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mutt obfcrve, that when the two ovens are joined to- 
gether, there Ihould be a partition Wall at leaft: three 
bricks thick between them, otherwifc the (ires will 
foon dellroy it ; and if there fliould be the leaft hole 
in the Wall, through which the fmoke of the two fires 
tan communicate, it will prevent their drawing. 
The lower flue, through which the fmoke firft pafTes 
from the fire, may be two feet and a half deep: there- 
fore the back Wall fliould be at leaft two bricks and a 
half thick, as high as to the top of this flue and then 
it may be let off to two bricks, which mult be conti- 
nued to the top of the Wall. The fecond flue, which 
irrould return over the firft, may be made two feet, the 
third a foot and a half, and the fourth one foot deep; 
which four flues, with their coverings, will rife near 
ci^ht feet in height fo that there will be about two 
feet left for fixing of the frames at the top to fupport 
the glafles, and for the coping of the Wall. And thefe 
four returns will be fufiicient to warm the air in the 
frames, for the fmoke will have loft its heat by the 
time it has pafll'd thus far. 

In the carrying up of thefe Walls, there fliould be fome 
ftrong iron hooks fallened at convenient distances, 
which Ihould project about two inches from the Wall, 
to which the trcllu mult be fattened which is to fup- 
port the trees. Thefe hooks fliould be long enough 
to fallen into the back Wali, for the Wall in front 
being but four inches thick, will not be ftrong enough 
to iupport the trellis ; but in placing of them care 
Ihould be taken not to lay them crofs the middle of 
the flues, becauie they would obftruct the clearing 
the flues of foot whenever there fliould be occafion ; 
lb that the beft way is to lay themjuft under the tiles 
which cover each flue, at about three or four feet afun- 
der, which will be near enough, provided the hooks are 
made lufliciently ftrong. As the flues muft be well 
pargetered with loam on their inlide, lb likewife fliould 
the'loani be fpread under the tiles which cover them, 
to the thick nefs of the hooks, that the flues may be 
very fmooth, otherwifc the foot will hang to the iron 
hooks, and flop the fmoke from pafling. It will be 
very proper to cover thefe flues on the fide next the 
trellis with Hop-bags, or fome fuch coarfe cloth, in 
the manner as hath been directed for the ftoves, 
which will make them fo tight that no fmoke will find 
its way into the frame, which, without this covering, 
it is very apt to do through the joints of Walls, efpeci- 
ally when they are To thin as thefe muft be built ; and 
this covering will alio ftrengthenthe wall of the flues, I 
and join the whole work together. If at each end of 
thefe flues there are tin all arches turned in the back 
Walls, in fuch a manner that there may be holes open- 
ed to clean the flues of foot whenever there is a neccf- 
fity for it, the trouble will be much lefs than to open 
the flues in front, by which therewill be nodamagedone 
to the trees, nor will the flues be in the leaft injured 
by this, which they muft be, when they are opened 
in front. 

The borders in front of thefe hot Walls fliould be 
about four feet wide, which will make a fufficient de- I 
clivity for the Hoping glafles-, and in thefe borders 
there may be a row of Dwarf Peas planted to come 
early, or a row of dwarf Kidney-beans, either of 
which will fucceed very well ; and if they are not 
planted too near the trees, will not do them much 
injury. On the outfide of thefe borders fliould be low 
Wal Is erected, which fliould rife four or fix inches above 
the level of the borders, upon which the plate of tim- 
ber fliould be laid, on which the floping glafles are to I 
reit and this Wall will keep up the earth of the bor- 
der, and alfo prcferve the wood from rotting. 
The glafles which are deflgned to cover thefe Walls, 
muft be divided into two ranges, for as they muft 
reach from the ground-plate (juft above the level of I 
the border) to almoft the top of the Wall, they will I 
be more than twelve feet long, which will be too I 
great a length for Tingle frames, which, when they 
arc much more than fix feet long, are too heavy to I 
ni >vc, efpe. .ally if the frames are made of a proper I 
fircn&ih to iuftain the glafs. Thefe frames Ihould I 
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be contrived in fuch a manner, as that the upper row 
may Aide down ; and by making on one fide three 
fmall holes in the wood-work which fupports the 
frames, at about a foot dirtance, and having a fmall 
iron pin to fix into them, the top glafles may be let 
down one, two, or three feet, according as there may 
be occaiion to admit air. The lower row of glafles 
may be contrived fo as to take cafily out ; but as they 
muft lie floping, and the upper row muft bear on 
them, they cannot be contrived to Aide upwards ; nor 
indeed will there be any occafion for their moving, 
becauie it is much better to let the air in at the top, 
than in the front of the trees. 

The floping timbers which are to fupport the glafs 
frames, muft be faftened at bottom into the ground- 
plate in the front of the border, and at the top into 
ftrong iron cramps fixed in the upper part of the Wall 
for that purpofe. Thefe timbers ihould be made q% 
Fir, which will not twift, as Oak and fome other wood 
will, where it is laid in fuch pofiiion. Thtj muft be 
made fubftantial, othcrwife they will not laft many 
years, efpeciallly as they are deflgned to be movea- 
ble. On the top of thefe fliould be fixed a ftrong 
board, under which the upper row of glafles fliould 
Aide. The ufe of this board is, to fecure the upper 
part of the glafles from being raifed by the winds, 
and alfo to keep the wet from getting to the trees ; 
therefore it fliould be joined as cloie as pofiible to 
the Wall, and fliould project about two inches over 
the glafs frames, which will be enough to throw the 
wet on the glafles, and likewife to fecure them faft 
down. 

The breadth of thefe' frames for the glafles may be 
about three feet or a little more, according as the di- 
- vifions of the length of the Wall will admit 5 for a 
fmall matter in their width is of no confequence, 
provided they are not too wide to be eafily moved ; 
for when they are wider than a man can eafily reach 
his arms to manage, they will be very troublefome to 
carry frorn one place to another. The bars of thefe 
frames, which are to fupport the glafs, fliould be 
placed lengthwife of the frames ; for when they are 
placed acrofs, they ftop the moifture which is lodged 
on the infide of the glafles, and caufe it to fall in drops 
on the borders at every bar, which will be very inju- 
rious to any plants which are put there j and if it falls 
on the trees will greatly damage them, especially when 
they are in blofibm. The lead into which the glafles 
of thefe frames are fixed, mould be very broad, and 
the joints well cemented, otherwifc the wet will find 
an cafy paflage through, and do great damage to the 
fruit. 

At each end of the range of glafles, there will be 
an angular fpace between the glafles and the Wall, 
which muft be clofely flopped to prevent the air from 
getting in, which might greatly injure the fruit. Thefe 
are by fome perfons cloiely boarded up ; but if they 
are clofed with glafles, fo contrived as to open to let in 
air at proper times, it will be of great advantage ; bc- 
caufe when the wind may be ftrong againft the front- 
glafies, one or both of thefe end-glafles may be open- 
ed, according to the warmth of the air inclofed, 
which will be often very ufeful to cool the air, and to 
admit a fmall quantity of frem air to the fruit. 
The forts of fruit which are ufually planted for 
forcing, arc Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, 
and Nectarines, but the laft- mentioned rarely fuc- 
ceed well, nor will the trees continue long, fo that 
they are fcarce worth planting againft hot Walls. As 
for the Vines,' I would propofe they fliould be planted 
by themfelves againft a particular Wall * for as they 
will require more air to be admitted to them when 
they begin to fhoot, than any of the above-mentioned 
" fruits, they will not all fucceed if they are included 
in the fame frame. As to the others, they will do 
very well in the fame border, and will demand the 
fame temperature of warmth. The beft of thefe forts 

to plant againft thefe hot Walls, are thofe here men- 
tioned : 

p 

Cherries. 
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Cherries. 
The Early May, and May Duke. 

Plums. 

The Mirabelle. 

The Early Black Damafk, or Morocco. 
The Great Damafk Violet of Tours. 

The Drap d'Or. 

Peaches. 

The Red Nutmeg. 
The Red Magdelain. 
The Montauban. 
Early Newington. 
* Violet Hative. 

Nectarines; 
Fairchild's Early Nutmeg. 
The Elrugc. 

Apricot. 

The MafcuJine. 

* 

Thefc being the forts which ripen early, arc the 
molt proper to plant againfi: thefe Walls, although 
they arc not fo valuable as fume other forts of theie 
fruits : yet, as they naturally ripen three weeks or a 
month earlier in the feafon, they will be very early 
ripe, when they are brought lorward by artificial 

warmth. 

In the preparing of the borders for planting theie 
fruit-trees, there fliould be the fame care taken as 
for thofe againft open borders, which, being fully treat- 
ed of in another part of this work, I malt not repeat 
here. There mult alfo be the fame care in training up 
the trees when they flioot > but the trelifies need not 
be made againft thefe Wails till the trees are grown 
large enough to fpread, and produce a quantity of 
fruit i till which time they may be fupported by any 
low ordinary trellis, which will do very well till the 
time that the trees will have ftrcngth enough to force, 
which will not be until the fourth or fifth year after 
planting, according to the progrefs they have made ; 
for if they are forced too young, it will weaken them 
fo much, as that they feldom make vigorous trees af- 
terward ; befides the quantity of fruit which fuch 
young trees produce, is not worth the expence and 
trouble of forcing; for the quantity of fuel ufed, and 
the trouble will be the fame for fmall trees, which 
are not capable of producing more than fix or eight 
fruit each, as for thole trees which may produce 
three or four dozen ; fo that the greater time the trees 
have to grow before they are forced, the better they 
will pay tor the trouble and expence. 
But it will be the beft way not to have any of the 
frames made, nor the trellis, or any other of the 
wood-work, until the trees are ftrong enough to force ; 
for if thefe are done when the Walls arefirft built, as 
is by fome perfons pradtifed, they will be half de- 
cayed before there is any ufe for them •, but then the 
perfons who are employed in making the trellis, muft 
be very careful in putting it up, not to injure the 
trees. 

When the trees have acquired ftrcngth enough to 
produce a quantity of fruit, the part which is defigned 
to be forced the following fpring, fhould be carefully 
pruned early in autumn, when the very weak moots 
muft be either entirely cut out, or pruned very fhort, 
becaufe thefe, by being forced, will for the mod part 
decay, and though fome of them may be full of 
flower-buds, yet thefe moots being weak cannot 
nourifli them \ fo that the flowers having exhaufted all 
the fap, the (hoots will die foon after, and rarely pro- 
duce any fruit, or atlcaft do not bring them to per- 
fection.. The other more vigorous moots lhould alfo 
be fliortened to a proper length, after the fame man- 
ner as is directed for thofe trees in the open air, with 
this difference only, viz. that thefe which are defigned 
for forcing, mould not have their (hoots left fo long, 
becaufe the forcing of them will weaken them ; and 
confequently, (hould there be as great a : length of 
branches, there will probably be a greater number of 
fruit on them ; becaufe, as thefe will be fcreened from 
th<». nnpn nir. thev will not be liable to blafts, or the 
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injuries of thefroft;and the having too many fruit 
on the trees will render them fmall, and alfo too 
much weaken the trees ; then the (hoots (hould be all 
regularly fattened to the trellis, at a proper diftance 
from each other, fo that when the branches (hoot the 
following (pring, they may not over-hang each other. 
The realbn for my advifing thefe trees to be pruned 
fo early in the fealbn, is, that thofe branches which 
are left on, may enjoy the whole nourifhment of the 
fap, fo that the buds will become very turgid during 
the winter feafon, and will be prepared to open when 
the fires are fet to work. 

The time for beginning to make the fires is about the 
middle or latter end of January, according as the fea- 
fon is more or lefs favourable for if the trees are 
forced too early into flower, they will be in fbmcdan- 
ncr of mifcarrying, if the weather fliould prove le~ 
verc ; fo that it is by much the fureft method to be- 
gin about the time here directed, becaufe there will be 
a necefllty of admitting frelh air to the trees when 
they are in flower, which cannot be done fafely when 
they flower in very bad weather. And thofe trees 
which are forced into flower by the middle of Febru- 
ary, will ripen their fruit as early as rooft people will 
defire to eat them ; for the Cherries will ripen early 
in April, and the Apricots by the beginning of May, 
and foon after the Plums, Peaches, and Nectarines, 
will be ripe. 

There are fome perfons who plant Strawberries in 
their borders before the fruit-trees, in order to have 
early fruit, which often fucceed very well ; but where- 
ever this is practifed, great care fliould be taken to 
keep them from fpreading over the border, becaufe 
theie plants will exhauft the principal goodnefs of the 
earth, and thereby injure the trees ; fo that when it is 
defigned to have Strawberries in thefe borders, 1 would 
advife, that the roots (hould be cither planted in pots, 
or finely at a good diftance on a fliady border of loamy 
carth,"one year before they are defigned to be forced j 
during which time the runners fliould be diligently 
pulled off, to encourage the main roots for fruiting ; 
and at Michaelmas thefe plants may be tranfplanted, 
with large balls of earth to their roots, into the bor- 
ders, before the fruit-trees which are to be forced the 
following fpring, fo that they may have time to get 
new root before that feafon ; and if thefe plants are 
carefully watered when they begin to (hew their flower- 
buds, they will produce a good quantity of fruir, 
which will ripen the latter end of April, or the begin- 
ning of May ; but then I would alfo advife, that thefe 
plants be taken away as foon as they have done bear- 
ing, that they may not rob the trees of their nourifh- 
ment. 

Since I have mentioned this method of having early 
Strawberries, I (hall take the liberty to infert another 
method, which is often practifed to obtain this fruit 
early in the fpring, though it doth not fo properly 
conic under this article, which is to train up the plants 
either in pots or borders, after the manner before di- 
rected, for at leaft one year or more ; then in the be- 
ginning of February there fliould be a moderate hot- 
bed prepared, in length proportionable to the number 
of plants defigned to "be forced, and the breadth fhould 
be proportionable to the width of the frames which 
are defigned to cover them. Thefe frames may be fuch 
as are ufed for common hqt-beds, to raife early Cu- 
cumbers, &c. This hot-bed muft be covered with frelh 
loamy earth about eight inches thick, into which the 
Strawberry plants (hould be placed, with large balls 
of earth to the roots, asclofc as they can conveniently 
be planted ; (for as they muft be kept clear from run- 
ners, they will not fpread much during the time they 
remain in the bed, which will be no longer than until 
their fruit is gone.) Then they fliould be gently 
watered to ftttlc the earth to their roots, which muft 
be frequently repeated as the earth becomes dry, other- 
wife they will produce new fruit. While the nights 
continue cold, the glafles of the hot-bed fliould be co- 
vered with mats, to prcferve a kindly warmth in the 
beds ; but in the day time, when the weather is fa- 
vourable. 
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vourable, the glaucs Ihould be raifed to admit frefh j 
air to the plants ; for if they are too much drawn, 
(efpecially when they begin to flower) they will not 
produce much fruit. If the feafon mould continue 
long cold, and the heat of the beds fliould decline, it 
will be proper to lay fome frefh hot dung round the 
fides of the beds to renew their heat, being always 
careful not to make them too hot, for that will fcorch 
their roots, and prevent their fruiting. If the plants 
which are planted in thefe beds are itrong, and in a 
good condition for bearing, and care be taken in 
tranfplanting of them to preferve good balls of earth 
to their roots, as alio to keep a due temperature of 
warmth in the beds, they will produce ripe fruit by 
the end of April, or the beginning of May, in plenty 
and will continue bearing, until ibme of thole in the 
open air come in to fucceed them. 
The beft kinds of Strawberries to plant for forcing, 
are the Scarlet and Alpine, for the Hautboys grow 
too rampant for this purpofe. 

But to return to the fubject of hot Walls what I have 
here inferted concerning the forcing of fruits, has 
been only to obtain thefe fruits earlier in the feafon, 
than they would naturally ripen againft common 
Walls. But in fome parts of England, where moft 
of our good kinds of fruit feldom ripen, it might be 
very well worth while to build fome of thefe Walls, 
to obtain good fruit from the belt kinds of Peaches, 
Plums, &c. efpecially in fuch places where fuel is 
plenty, becaufe there the cxpence will not be great 
after the firft building of the Walls. For I would not 
propofe to have coverings of glafs, excepting for a 
iinall proportion of the Walls ; the reft may have frames 
of canvas, or oiled paper, to lhut over them, in the 
fame manner as the glafles are contrived, which will fuc- 
ceed very well where proper care is taken ; for as 
there will not be occafion to cover thefe trees until 
the beginning of March, at which time alfo the fires 
mult be made, fo before the trees are in flower, the 
weather may be frequently warm enough to open the 
covers to admit fun and air to the trees in the middle 
of the day ; for if thefe covers are kept too clofely 
ihut, the moots of the trees will draw very weak, and 
their leaves will turn pale for want of light and air. 
And as the defign of thefe contrivances is only to 
bring the trees into flower three, or at mod four 
weeks earlier, than they would naturally come againft 
common Walls, there will be no neceflity of making 
very large fires, or keeping the covers too clofely over 
the trees. 

Inftcad of canvas for thefe covers, oiled papers may 
be ufed, which fliould be done in the manner direct- 
ed for raifing of Melons, by palling as many fhects of 
paper together, as will fit the frames on which they 
are to be fixed ; and when the pafte is dry, the paper 
ihould be fattened into the frames, and then the oil 
rubbed over on the outfide with a brufh, which will 
foak through the paper, and when the paper is dry, 
the covers may be ufed. This paper will laft very 
well one feafon, and the expence of repairing it will 
not be very great •, wherefore thefe are to be prefer- 
red to the canvas, becaufe all forts of plants will 
thrive much better under them, than they will under 
canvas, or any other clofe covering, which will not 
admit the rays of the light fo well through to theplants. 
The frames defigned for either canvas or paper may 
be made much flightcr than thofe for glafs, becaufe 
thefe being very light, will not require fo much 
flrength to fupport them ; and if thefe are well paint- 
ed, and every year, when their ufe is over, carried 
into ihelter, they will laft a long time, for they will 
not be wanted abroad longer than three months, viz. 
from the beginning of March to the end of May ; for 
after this time the fruit will not require any covering, 
the trees being then full of leaves, and the young 
fhoots will by that time have made fuch progrefs, as to 
become a good defence for the fruit; but thefe covers 
ihould not be too fuddenly taken away, but by de- 
grees the trees fhould be inured to the open air, other- 
wife the change will be too great, and may occafion 
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moft of the fruit to fall ofl^ efpecially if cold nights 
fliould follow. . t & 

By this method gentlemen may be fupplied with moft 
of the beft kinds of fruit in the northern parts of 
England, where without fome fuch care, they cannot 
expect much good fruit in their gardens. And as 
coal is in great plenty in thofe places, the cxpence 
will be very little ; therefore I am furprifed that molt 
of the gentlemen who live in the north, do' not put 
this method in practice. That there are fome few of 
thefe Walls built in the north is well known, but then' 
they are chiefly defigned to produce a little early 
fruit, more for curiofity than any real ufe ; and thefe 
Walls are, for the moft part, fo ill contrived, that 
four times the fuel is expended, as will he requifue 
when the Walls are built after the manner here di- 
rected ; and where the heat is not pretty equally dis- 
tributed through every part of the Wall, fome of the 
trees will have too much heat, while others will have 
little benefit from the fires. 

There arc fome perfons who build their hot Walls in 
fuch a manner, as to have the greateft heat under the 
border, near the roots of the trees, fuppofing- there 
is a neceflity for heat to the roots, as well as the 
branches ; but this is a great miftake, for the fires 
muft greatly injure the roots of the trees, by drying 
up the moirture of the earth, as alfo in fcorching the 
tender fibres of thofe roots which lie near them; 
therefore this practice fhould not be continued, for it 
is much the better method to elevate the firft Hue 
nine inches or a foot above the level of the border, 
according as the ground is dry or wet, than to place 
it the leaft below ground, which will only dry the 
earth, and not warm the air about the trees, which is 
the only ufe of artificial heat ; for it is very common- 
ly practifed to draw a branch of a Vine, or other 
fruit-tree, into a ftove, which branch will produce 
its fruit as early as if the whole tree had been forced ; 
when, at the fame time, all the other branches of the 
fame tree, which are expofed to the open air, will 
not be the leaft forwarded, though they are all nourifli- 
ed by the fame root ; which is a plain proof, that 
there is no neceflity for adding any warmth to the 
roots of fruit-trees, to have their fruit earlier or better 
ripened. * 

I have alfo heard of fome Walls which have been built 
for forcing of fruit, with one continued chafm from 
their bottoms to the top, fo that they have beeri like 
double Walls, with places at proper diftances to make 
the fires ; but thefe can be of little ufe, for if the Walls 
are open at their tops to let out the fmoke, the heat 
will alfo efcape with it ; becaufe, if the fmoke be not 
led about three or four times in flues in orderto warm 
the bricks, the heat will pafs off at the top, without 
doing much fervice to the trees. 
Where the Walls are planted with the beft kinds of 
fruit, which are defigned to ripen them in perfection, 
if the autumns fliould prove cold, or very wet, before 
the fruit are ripe, it will be proper to put the covers 
over the trees and if there are fome flow fires made 
to dry off the damps, it will be of great ufe to pre- 
vent the fruit from growing mouldy, and to haften 
their ripening ; but when this is practifed, the covers 
fliould be taken off*, whenever the weather will ad- 
mit of it, that the fruit may enjoy the benefit of the 
free air, without which they will be infipid or ill-taftcd. 
Although in the ^former directions for forcing trees 
in order to have early fruit, I hav.e advifed, that fuch 
trees fhould have one or two years reft in order to re- 
cover vigour, yet that is not to be underftood of thefe 
trees, which are only defigned to be brought forward 
enough to produce their fruit in perfection ; for as the 
fires are not defigned to be made till the beginning of 
March, the trees will not be weakened thereby, be- 
caufe they will be inured to the open air long before 
their fruit is ripe, and will have time to ripen their 
(hoots, and form their buds for the next year's bear- 
ing ; therefore thefe trees may be thus forced every 
year, without doing them much injury, provided 
they are carefully managed. 

2 In 
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In forcing of fruit-trees people generally hang up 
thermometers under their glafles, for the better ad- 
juring the heat and regulating the fires j but when 
this is pracYifed, the/ lhould be hung where the fun 
can never fliine on them, for one hour's fun-Ihine 
upon the ball or tube of • the thermometer, in the 
fpring of the year, will lb much rarefy the fpirits, 
that they will rife to the top of the tube, when, at 
the fame time, the circumambient air may not be 
much more than of a temperate heat ; but as the 
principal ufe of thefe thermometers is to regulate the 
fires, they are feldom of much ufe in the day time ; 
becaufe,- if there be only one hour's fun-Jbine in the 
day on the glafles, it will warm the air fufliciently for 
the production of European fruits, without any addi- 
tional heat •, wherefore there will rarely be occalion 
for continuing of the fires in the day, unlefs the wea- 
ther mould prove very bad. And if, by the fires in 
the night, the air is warmed to the temperate point 
marked on the botanic thermometers, the fruit will 
thrive much better than in greater heat. 
• There are fome perfons near London, who make it 
their bufmefs to raife early fruit to fupply the mar- 
kets, which they perform by the heat of dung only, 
having no fire Walls in their, gardens. The method 
which thefe people follow, is to have a good quantity 
of new dung laid in a heap to warm (after the fame 
manner as is practifed for making of hot-beds.) When I 
this dung is in a proper temperature of heat, they lay 
it clofe on the back fide of their fruit Wall, about four 
feet thick at the bottom, and floping to about ten I 
inches or a foot thick at the top. This dung fliould 
be gently beat down with a fork to prevent the heat 
going off too foon, but N it fliould not be trodden down 
too hard, left that lhould prevent its heating. The 
oucfidc of the dung fliould be laid as fmooth as pofli- 
ble, that the wet may run off more eafily -, and if there 
is a covering of thatch, as is fometimes practifed, it 
preferves the dung from rotting too foon, whereby the 
heat is continued the longer. The time for laying 
this dung to the back of the Wall is fomcwhat later 
than for making the fires, i. e. about the middle of 
February. The fir ft parcel of dung will continue 
warm about a month or five weeks, when there fliould 
■ be a fupply of new dung prepared, and the old taken 
quite away, or mixed up with this new dung, to re- I 
new the heat, which, if it works kindly, will be ftif- I 
ficient to Lift the feafon. Thefe Walls are covered with 
glafles or oiled paper, in the fame manner as the fire I 
Walls, and the trees muft be treated in the fame way , I 
but there mutt be more care taken to open the glafles I 
again ft thefe Walls, whenever the weather will per- I 
mit, otherwife the ftcam of the dung will occafion a I 
great dampnefs through the Wall, which, if pent in I 
about the trees, will be very pernicious to them, efpe- I 
ciully at the time they are in flower. I 
By thte method fume gardeners have forced long ) 
Walls filled with old well-grown fruit-trees, which I 
have produced great quantities of fruit annually, I 
which has well anfwered their cxpence •, but as, in I 
many parts of England, it will be very difficult to I 
procure a fuificient quantity of new dung for this pur- I 
pofe, therefore lire Walls are molt ufeful, and leaft I 
cxpcnfive in fuch places. I 
I have feen in fome places long timber fences erected I 
to force fruit-trees, by laying new dung againft the ( 
back fide, in the fame manner as is practifed for the J 
Walls, but thefe are by no means proper, becaufe I 
the ft earn of the dung will eafily get through every I 
little crack or joint of the boards, to the great pre- I 
judice of the trees befides, thefe boards will continue I 
very damp, as long as any moilturc remains in the I 
dung, which will alio be very injurious to them •, and ] 
as thefe boards will in a few years decay, thefe will be I 
more cxpenfive than Walls, if they are kept in repair I 
for fome years, and will never anfwer the defign fo J 
well. I 

WALL F LO W E R. See Cheiramtbus, 
W ALNU T. See Tuglans. 
WALTKERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 741. 
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The Characters arc, 
The flower is cf the mahaceous tribe, and has a tup- 
Jhaped permanent empalement of one leaf cut into Jive 
points at the rim \ it has five beart-J/japed petals which 
fpreadopen, and five ft ami na, joined in a cylinder \ termi- 
nated by loofe fummits, and an oval germen, Supporting a 
Jingle fly le % crewned by a bifid fligma. The germen turns 
to an oval capfttle with one cell, incloflng one obtufe feed. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fir ft feet ion of 
Linna?us*s fixteenth clafs, which includes thole plants 
whofe flowers have five ftamina joined in one body or 
column. 

The Species are, 

1. Waltheria {Americana) foliis ovalibus plicatis fer- 
rato-dentatis capirulis pedunculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
941. IValtheria with oval plaited leaves, which arc flaw- 
indented* and the flowers on foot-ftalks. Althaea Ame- 
ricana pumila, flore luteo fpicato. Breyn. Cent. 1. f. 
57. Low American Alarjb Mallow with a yellow fpiked 
flower. 

2-. Waltheria (Indica) foliis ovatis ferratis plicatis, ca- 
pitulis fcffilibus. Prod. Leyd. 348. IValtheria with oval* 
flawed, plaited leaves, and the heads of flowers fitting 
clofe to the branches. Betonica arborefcens, villofis fo- 
liis profunde venofis, floribus ex alis foliorum glome- 
ratis. Pluk. Mant. 31. 

3. Waltheria (Angujli folia) foliis lanceolatis ferratis, 
capitulis pedunculatis. Prod. Leyd. 348. IValtheria 
with flpear-Jhaped flawed leaves, and heads of flowers upon 
foot-flalks. Betonica arborefcens Maderafpatana villofa, 
foliis profunde vcnolis. Pluk. Aim. 67. tab. 150. Tree- 
like Betony of Madras, with hairy deep-veined leaves. 
This genus of plants is defcribed in the French Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, by Monf. D'lf- 
nard, who has given it the title of Monofpermalthxa, 
from the habit of the plant being like Althaea ; and, 
having a finglc feed to each flower, he compounded 
this name ; but Dr. Linnaeus has altered it to this of 
Waltheria, in honour of Auguftus Frederic Walther, 
Profeflbr at Leipfic, who is a curious botanift. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the Brafils, and alfo 
in many parts of the iflands in the Weft-Indies > it has 
a foft ligneous (talk which riles about two feet high, 
fending out two or three fide branches. The leaves 
are oblong, oval, plain, and fawed on their edges, of 
a pale yellow ifh green colour, foft and hairy, and are 
placed alternately. The flowers arc collected in a clofe 
thick fpike at the top of the ftalk, having foft hairy 
cmpalemcnts ; they arc compofed of five petals, con- 
nected at their bafc, which are fmall, of a bright yel- 
low colour, and fpread open thefe arc each fucceeded 
by angular feeds which ripen in the empalement. It 
flowers in July and Augull, and the feeds ripen in 
autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in both Indies ; this 
rifes with a flmibby branching ftalk to the height of 
eight or ten feet, covered with foft hairs. The leaves 
are \ laced alternately upon foot-ftalks; they are four 
inches long, and two broad in the middle, and are 
rounded at both ends, of a yellowifli green colour, 
very hairy and foft, having fcveral longitudinal veins. 
From the wings of the branches arifc the foot-ftalks of 
the flowers, which lit clofe to the branches, and are 
terminated by clufters of very fmall yellow flowers, 
which juft peep out of their foft hairy empalements. 
The flowers are fucceeded by a fingle feed wrapped 
in the empalement of the flower. It flowers moft of 
the fummer months, and the feeds ripen in fucceflion. 
The third fort grows naturally at Campeachy and in 
India; from the firft place the feeds were fent me. 
The ftalks of this are ligneous *, they rife fix or feven 
feet high, dividing into feveral branches, which are lels 
hairy than thofe of the former fort. The leaves are 
fpear-ftiaped, about three inches and a half long, and 
one inch and a half broad * they are of a yellowilh 
green colour, fawed on their edges, and hairy, but are 
not fo foft as thofe of the former, having many veins 
running from the midrib, (landing upon long foot- 
ftalks. The flowers are very fmall, yeilow, and ate 
collected into round clufters, ftanding upon very flioru 
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foot-ftalks, clofe to the wings of the leaves ; thefc ap- 
pear in June, July, and Auguft, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which muft 
be (bwn on a hot- bed ; and when the plants are fit to 
tranfplanc, they muft be each planted into a feparate 
fmall pot, and plunged into a trefh hot-bed, and af • 
terward treated in the fame manner as other tender 
plants of the fame country, for they muft be kept in 
the bark-ftove, otherwife they will not thrive in Eng- 
land. The fecond year the plants will flower and 
produce good feeds, but the plants may be continued 
three or four years if they are often (h if ted, and the 
roots pared, to keep them within compafs j for if they 
are permitted to remain long undifturbed in the tan- 
bed, their roots will run out through the holes in the 
bottom of the pots, and extend to a great diftance in 
the tan ; and when this happens, if their roots are 
torn, or cut off", the plants feldom furvive it. When 
the plants root into the tan, they grow very luxuriant, 
and cannot be kept within reafon able compafs 5 but on 
their roots being difturbed, their branches will hang, 
and their leaves (hrivel up and drop off* therefore, 
to keep thefe plants within bounds, they mould be 
drawn up out of the tan at leaft once in fix weeks, 
during the fummcr feafon, and the plants Ihifted out 
of the pots once in two months ; with this manage- 
ment the two lad forts may be continued feveral years, 
but the fir it feldom lives longer than two years. 
WARNERA. Hydraftis. Lin. Gen. 704. 
The Characters are, 
The flower bath no empalcment, but conftfts of three oval 
regular petals, including a great number of linear com- 
preffed ftamina which arc jbortcr than the petals, termi- 
nated by obtufe compreffed fummits. It bath many gcr- 
men collecled into an oval head, having fhort Jlyles, crowned 
by broad comprejfed ftigmas. The germen becomes one 
berry, compofed of many oblong acini like Strawberries* in- 
cluding one oblong feed in each. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh lection 
of Lin nanus's thirteenth clafs, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers have many male and female or- 
gans of generation. 

The title of this genus is given to it in honour of 
Kichard Warner, Efq; of Woodford-row, Eflex, who 
is a very curious botanift, and a great collector of 
growing plants. 

We know but one Species of this plant at prefent, 
viz. 

Warner a {Canadenjis.) Warner a, or Tellow Root. Hy- 
draftis. Lin. Sp. 784. Water Herb. 
This plant grows naturally in Canada, and feveral 
other parts of North America; the root is compofed 
of thick flelhy tubers of a deep yellow colour within, 
but covered by a brown Ikin, fending out fibres from 
feveral parts in the fpring ; it fends up one or two 
foot-ftalks about nine inches high, on which are one 
or two lobated leaves on the fide, which are compofed 
of hand-fhaped leaves, which are fawed on their bor- 
ders ; the foot-ftalk is terminated by one flower, com- 
pofed of three oval white petals, including many fta- 
mina and Ityles, and is fucceeded by a fruit compofed 
of many acini like thofe of Strawberries, which when 
ripe, change to a red colour ; it flowers in May, and 
the fruit is ripe in July. 

This plant is pretty uncommon in the Englifh gar- 
dens, where it does not increafe much ; it delights in 
great made and moifturc ; for when it is planted in 
dry ground, or much expofed to the fun, it rarely 
lives through one fummer. Therefore it mould be 
planted in a moift loamy foil, in a ftiady fituation, 
where it mould remain undifturbed three or four years. 
W A T E R is one of the moft confiderable requifites be- 
longing to a garden : if a garden be without it, it 
brings a certain mortality upon whatlbever is planted. 
By waterings the great droughts in fummer are al- 
layed, which would infallibly burn up moft plants, 
had we not the help of . Water to qualify the exceflive 
heats-, befides, as to noble feats, the beauty that 
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Water will add, in making jets d'eau, and cafcades 
which are fome of the noble ft ornaments of a garden* 
if rightly placed. I mail flrft take notice of the qua- 
lities of Water, with the feveral opinions of the moft 
eminent philofophers thereon, and then take notice 
of the beauty which large pieces of Water add to fuch 
feats as are conveniently fituated for them. 
Sir Ifaac Newton defines Water (when pure) to be a 
very fluid fait, volatile, and void of all favour and 
tafte ; and it feems to confift of fmall, hard, porous, 
fpherical particles of equal diameters, and equal fpe- 
cific gravities ; and al fo that there are between them 
fpaces fo large, and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be 
pervious on all fides. 

Their fmoothnefs accounts for their Hiding eafily over 
the furfaces of one another. 

Their fphericity keeps them from touching one ano- 
ther in more points than one, and by both thefe, their 
frictions, in Hiding over one another, are rendered 
the leaft poflible. 

The hardnefs of them accounts for the incomprefli- 
bility of Water, when it is free from the intermixture 
of air. 

Theporofity of Water is lb very great, that there is 
at leaft forty times as much fpace as matter in it, for 
Water is nineteen times fpecifically lighter than gold, 
and of confequence rarer in the fame proportion \ but 
gold will, by preflfure, let Water pafs through its 
pores, and therefore may be fuppofed to have (at leaft) 
more pores than folid parts. 

Monf. Le Clerc fays there are thefe things obfervable 
in Water, which naturalifts ftudy to know, and ac- 
count for : 

1. It is tranfparentj becaufe, as fome are of opinion, 
it confifts of flexible particles like ropes, which arc 
not fo clofe as to leave no pores, nor fo entangled, 
but that there are right lines enough to tranfmit the 
light; 

For fince the particles are not joined clofe together, 
and in perpetual motion, the very particles of light 
eafily pafs through their right lines, urtlefs the Water 
be very deep, or put into motion by fome outward 
caufe ; then, indeed, the tranfparency of Water is 
very much obftructed, and it looks of a cloudy obfeure 
colour, as it is obvious to fight in a rough fea, for 
at fuch a time ,the vehement agitation of the Water 
difturbs their pores, and fpoils their ftraitnefs. 

2. Water is liquid, but capable of being fixed. Wa- 
ter feems to be liquid for the fame realon that other 
bodies are fo ; for fince the particles of it are flexible, 
like ropes, and leave pores between one another, 
which are filled with finer matter ■, when this matter 
is put into a vehement commotion, the particles are 
eafily tofled about every where ; yet when the motion 
of this reftlefs matter is reftrained, as it is in winter, 
then the Water congeals into ice, whether this comes 
of cold only, or there be, befides, nitrous particles, 
which fall out of the air at that time, and with their 
rigid nefs fix the watery ones. 

3. It may be made hot or cold, the particles of Wa- 
ter being, as has before been laid, ice, are fbon dif- 
folved by the motion of thofe of fire ; for the particles 
of fire, getting into the pores of the ice, mightily 
(hake the fine flexible particles of it, and reftore them 
to their former motion in a little time- 
But, if this Water be fet in cold air, the fiery parti- 
cles will foon vanifh, and the Water become as cold 
as before. 

4. Water eafily evaporates by the heat of fire or air. 
This is becaufe its particles are quickly feparated, and 
got into motion \ to that the airy particles eafily carry 
thofe of the Water about with them. 

5. It is heavy, if compared with air, and fome other 
bodies, but much heavier than air. It has been (hewn, 
by various experiments, that the gravity of the air in 
the place where we live, is to that of Water, as one to 
eight hundred, or fomething more $ fo that Water is 
eight hundred times heavier than air. And for this 
reafon a bladder, or any other thing, lied with air, 

can 
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can hardly be funk under Water ; and indeed, to make 
air link, there mult be a weight added to irthat fhall 
exceed the weight of the Water as much, and fome- 
thing more, than that of the Water exceeds that of 
i he air. 

Hence it comes to pafs, that Water eafily fupports 
wood, and vaft Ihips fraught with the heavieft cargo j 
for the weight alone will never fink them, unlefs the 
goods and veflH together fhould make up a weight 
which exceeds that of Water ; and as fait Water is 
heavier than frefh, it bears a greater weight. 
Thole things which are heavier than Water, as ftones, 
metals, &c. when they are thrown into it, go ftrait 
down to the bottom ; and as their weight is greater, 
by fo much the quicker ; while other bodies, which 
are of the fame weight with the Water, neither float on 
the furface, nor fink quite down, but remain fufpended 
between the top and bottom, as is feen in the carcafes 
of animals. 

6. Water is infipid, and without fmell. The reafon is, 
becaufe its flexible parts flip gently over the tongue, 
and are not (harp enough to prick the nerves, and af- 
fect the tafte ; but this is to be underftood of pure Wa- 
ter, void of all kind of fait, fuch as diftilled Water is, 
and next, that of rain ; for the moft wholefome foun- 
tain Water commonly derives a faltnefs from the earth; 
though in this place are not meant medicinal fountain | 
Waters, the tafte of which is more acute, but fuch 
Water as is ufually drank. 

And that it. is without fmell; the purer any Water is, 
the lefs fmell it has ; for the reafon why the particles 
do not prick the tongue, is the reafon why they do 
not affect the fmell. The flexibility and fmoothnefs 
of Water is fuch, that they cannot pierce the olfactory 
nerves ; for fome fountain Water has indeed fome 
fmell* but then it is a fign that it is not pure. 

7. Water is fubject to putrify, according as the place 
is where it is kept. Water will grow thick and link- 
ing by heat and reft, as we find it does in ponds and 
marflics, and in clofe veflels i but here it ought to be 
remembered, that this is what was fpoken of before, 
as fuch Water is not pure, for unmixed Water cannot 
putrify. This is proved, 

Firft, by diftilled Water, which may be kept very 
Jong without putrefaction. 

Secondly, in rain Water, which is caught in clean 
veflels, and prefently ftopped up clofe, and buried un- 
der ground, which is kept many years in countries 
where they want fountains. This fhews that the caufe 
of putrefaction is not in the Water itfclf, but in other 
things that are mingled with it ; becaufe pure Water, 
fuch as is diftillcd, or comes from the clouds, keeps 
fweet for a great while ; but then thole veflels in 
which fuch Water is kept, muft be fo well ftopped, 
that the leaft fly may not get into them ; and they 
muft be made of fuch fluff as will not corrupt, fuch 
as glafs or clay. 

But as for ftanding Water, in ponds or marines, that 
is corrupted two ways : 

1. By the nature of the foil, which often abounds with 
noifome fuiphur, whereby the Water is impregnated, 
and comes to fmell in warm weather, as it does at Am- 
fterdam, not only in the canals, but wherever the 
ground is opened for the foundations of houfes. 
This putrefaction is owing to the foil, and not to the 
Water. 

2. By the nafty things that are thrown into it, or bo- 
dies of infects which die in it, as alfo by the eggs of 
flics, which are dropped about wherever they go, and 
breed worms. Water is corrupted in wooden veflels, 
efpecially at fea, by the fulphureous parts of the wood, 
and by uncleanly things, as flics, eggs, &c. 
Water penetrates the pores of thofe bodies, whofe 
pores are wide enough to receive its particles ; thus 
it enters the pores of fugar and falts, fo as to feparate 
and quite diffolve their particles ; but it cannot get 
into the pores of ftones, or but a very little way ; fo 
that it only wets their furface, without diluting them ; 
hangs on the outflde of them, becaufe they are rough, 
and becaufe the extremities of their pores are open a 
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little way. But fuch bodies, when they are wet, anS 

foon dried in the air, becaufe the motion of the dry 

particles carries off the foft and fmooth ones of the 
Water. 

It is oblervable, that if bodies, rubbed over with oil 
or fat, be dipped in water, they get very little wet, 
becaufe the roughnefs of their furface, whereon the 
Water (hould hangj is fmoothed, and made even by 
the fat, and the mouths of the pores arc clofed up, 
fo that there is nothing left for the watery particles to 
hold by, and therefore they muft needs Aide off". 
Moft liquors are formed by the cohefion of particles 
of different figures, magnitudes, gravities, and at- 
tractive powers, fwimming in pure Water, or an aque- 
ous fluid, which feems to be the common bafis of 
all. And the only reafon why there are fo many 
forts of Water differing from one another by different 
properties, is, that the corpufcles of falts and mine- 
rals, with which that element is impregnated, are 
equally various. 

Wine is only Water impregnated with particles of 
Grapes, and beer is Water impregnated with particles 
of Barley, &c. All fpirits feem to be Water faturated 
with faline and fulphureous particles. 
And all liquors are more or lefs fluid, according to 
the greater or fmaller cohefion of the particles, which 
fwim in the aqueous fluid ; and there is hardly any 
fluid without any cohefion of particles, not even pure 
Water itfelf, as will appear from the bubbles, which 
will fometimes ft and on the furface of it as well as on 
that of fpirits, and other liquors. 
Water contributes much to the growth of bodies, in 
that it both renders and keeps the active principles 
fluid, fo that they are capable of being conveyed by 
circulation into the pores, 

The learned Dr. Halley has demonftrated, that if an 
atom of Water be expanded into a fhell or bubble, 
whofe diameter fhall be ten times as great as before, 
fuch an atom would be fuperficially lighter than the 
air, and will rife fo long as that flatus, or warm fpirit, 
which at firft fcparated or raifed it from the mafs of 
Water, fhall continue to diftend it to the fame degree * 
but when that warmth declines, and the air grows 
cooler, and wifhal fpecifically lighter, thefe vapours 
will flop at a certain region of the air, or elfe dcicend. 
Therefore, if it ihould be fuppofcd, that the whole 
earth were covered with Water, and that the fun 
ftiould make his diurnal courfe round it, as now he 
does, he is of opinion, that the air would be impreg- 
nated with a certain quantity of aqueous vapours, 
which it would retain in it, like falts diflblved in Wa- 
ter ; and that the fun in the day time warming the air, 
that part of the atmofphere would fuftain a greater 
proportion of vapours (as warm weather will hold 
more fait in it diflblved than cold) which by the ab- 
fence of the vapours at night would be difcharged in- 
to deN\s. 

And in this cafe he concludes, there could not be any 
diverfity of weather, other than periodically every 
year alike ; the mixture of all terreftrial, faline, and 
heterogeneous vapours here being excluded, which he 
judges to be, when varioufly compounded, and driven 
by winds, which are the caufes of thefe various feafons 
and changes of weather which we now find. 
Bur, inftead of fuppofing an earth to be covered all 
over with Water, you uippofe the fea interfperfed 
about wide and fpacious tracts of land, and alfo di- 
vided by high ridges of mountains, fuch as the Alps, 
the Appeninc, and the Pyrenean, in Europe j the 
Caucafus, the Imaus, and the Taurus, in Afia ; the 
Mount Atlas, and the mountains of the Moon, in 
Africa; the Andes and Apalachian mountains, in Ame- 
rica ; each of which furpafles the ufual height, to 
which the aqueous vapours do of themfelves afcend, 
and on the tops of which the air is fo cold and rare- 
fied, as to retain but a fmall part of thefe vapours, 
which are brought thither by the winds. 
Then the vapours thus raifed from the fea, and carried 
by the winds over the low lands to thofe ridges of 
mountains, are there compelled by the fleams of the 

air, 
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nir, to mount with ic up to their tops, where Hie 
Water prefently precipitates, gleeting down by the 
crannies of the ftones and pare of the vapours enter- 
ing into the caverns of the hills, the Water thereof 
at hers, as in an alembic, in the batons of Hones v and 
theft being once full, the overplus of the Water runs 
down at the loweft place of the bafon, and breaking 
out by the fides of the hills, form (ingle fprings, 
many of which run down by the vallies or guts be- 
tween the ridges of the hills, and, after uniting, form 
little rivulets or brooks ; and many of thefe meeting 
again, form large rivers. 

Whether Water be originally a fluid ? It is a point 
that has been controverted among philofophers, whe- 
ther fluidity be the natural ftate of Water, or rather the 
cfiect cf violence. 

Sometimes we find it appear in a fluid form, and 
fometimes in a folid one i and as the former is the 
more ufual in our warmer climate, we are apt to con- 
clude fluidity to be its proper ftate, and fuppofe the 
other to proceed from the extraneous action of cold. 
But the learned Bocrhaavc aflerts the contrary, and 
maintains, that Water is of the cryftallinc kind -, be- 
caufe wherever a certain degree or fire (heat) is want- 
ing to keep it in fulion, it readily grows into a hard 
glebe, which we call ice. 

Mr. Boyle is much of the fame opinion-, he obferves, 
that ice is commonly reputed to be Water, brought 
into a preternatural ftate by cold. But with regard to 
the nature of things, and fetting alide our arbitrary 
ideas, it might as juftly be faid, that Water is ice, pre- 
ternatural ly thawed by heat. If ic be urged, that ice 
left to itfelf will, upon the freezing agents being re- 
moved, return to Water, it may be aniwered, That, 
not to mention the fnow and ice that lie all the lum- 
mer long on the Alps, and other high mountains, even 
in the torrid zone, we have been allured, that in fome 
parts of Siberia the furfa'ce of the ground continues 
more months of the year frozen, by the natural tem- 
perature of the climate, than it has been thawed by the 
heat of the fun ; and a little below the furface of the 
ground, the Water which chances to be lodged in the 
cavities there, continues in a ftate of ice all the year 
round ; fo that when, in the heat of funlmcr, the fields 
arc covered with Corn, if you dig three or four feet 
deep, you (hall find ice, and a frozen foil. 
Dr. Boerhaave is of opinion, That if Water could be 
had alone and pure, it would have all the requifites 
of an element, and be as Pimple as fire •, but there 
has been no expedient hitherto found out for making 
it fuch. 

Rain Water, which feems to be the purelt of all thofe 
we know of, is replete with infinite exhalations of all 
kinds, which it imbibes from the air, fo that though it 
be filtered and diftilled ever fo often, yet there ftill re- 
main fasces. 

The pureft of all Waters we can any way arrive at, is 
that diftilled from fnow, gathered in a clear, ftill, 
pinching night, in fome very high place, taking none 
but the outer, or fupcrficial part thereof. By a num- 
ber of repeated dift illations thereof, the greatcft part 
of the earth, and other faxes, may be feparated from it; 
and this is what we muft be content to call pure Water. 
Mr. Boyle indeed relates, that a friend of his by dif- 
tilling a quantity of Water a hundred times, found at 
length, that he had got fix tenths of the quantity in 
earth ; whence he concludes, that the whole Water, 
by the further proiccuting the operation, might be 
converted into earth. 

But it fhould be cenfidered, that as the Water cannot 
be removed or poured into a vefTel, without the mix- 
ture of fome duft with it, fb neither can the luting of 
the vefTel be diftilled without lofing fomething every 
time •, therefore Dr. Boerhaavc rather concludes, That 
the Water thus often diftilled, might acquire new 
earth from the duft floating in the air, and the inftru- 
ments employed in the operation. 
That author allures us, That after he had diftilled 
fome very pure Water by a gentle fire, for the fpace 
of four months, it.appeared perfectly pure; and yet 
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leaving it to reft in veflels perfe&ly clofed, it conceiv- 
ed a certain kind of weedy matter, fomewhat like the 
ftamina of plants, or the little tufts of a mucilage - 
and yet it is related that Sehotus law Water in Ker* 
cher's Mufa^um, that had been kept in a vefTel her- 
metically fealed upwards of fifty years ; and yet it 
ftill remained clear and pure, and ftood to the fame 
height in the vefTel as at the firft, without the leaft 
fign of fediment. 

Dr. Boerhaave adds, That he is convinced nobody 
ever faw a drop of pure Water ; that the utmoft of 
its purity known, only amounts to its bein<* free 
from this and that fort of matter ; and that it can ne- 
ver ? for inltance, be quite deprived of its fait, fince 
air will always accompany it, and that has always fait. 
Water feems to be diffufed every where, and to be 
prefent in all fpace where there is matter. There is 
not a body in all nature but will yield Water. Ic is 
alfo afTerted, that even fire itfelf is not without Water. 
A fingle grain' of the moft fiery fait, which in a mo- 
ment's time will penetrate through a man's hand, 
readily imbibes half its weight of Water, and melts 
even in the drielt air imaginable. Thus fait of tar- 
tar, placed near the hotteft fire, will attract or im- 
bibe Water, and by that means increale confiderabty 
its weight in a fmall time. So in the drieft fummcr's 
day, a pewter vefTel with ice in it, brought up from 
fome cold fubterraneous place, into the hotteft room, 
will immediately be covered with little drops of Wa- 
ter gathered from the contiguous air, and condenfed 
by the coldnefs of the ice. 

Even dry bodies afford a plenteous ftock of Water. 
Dr. Boerhaave fays, oil of vitriol, being expofed a 
long time to a violent fire, to fcparate all the Water 
from it as much as poflible, did afterwards, by only 
ftanding a few minutes, contract frefh Water fo faft, 
as fobn to afford it as plenteoufty as at firft. 
And that hartfliorn that had been kept for forty years, 
and was as hard and dry as any metal, fo that if 
ftruck againft a flint, it would yield fparks of fire ; 
yet this very hartfliorn being put into a glafs vefTe^ 
and diftilled, afforded him one eighth of its quantity 
of Water. He adds : we have known bones dead 
dried twenty-five years, and thus become almoft as 
hard as iron, which yet, by diftiliation, afforded half 
their weight of Water 5 and the hardeft ftones ground 
and diftilled, always difcover a portion thereof. 
Mr. Boyle, by diftiliation, found that eels yielded 
fome oil, fpirit, and volatile fait, befides the caput 
mortuum ; yet all thefe were fo difproportionatc to 
the Water, that they feemed to have been nothing 
but that coagulated. 

The fame author, from human blood itfelf, as fpiri- 
tuous and elaborate a liquor as it is reputed, did, by 
diftiliation, out of feven ounces and a half, draw neat- 
fix of phlegm, before ever any other of the principles 
began to rife. 

Vipers, though they are eftcemcd hot in operation, 
and will, in a convenient air, furvive for fome days 
the lofs of their heads and hearts, yet it is furprifing 
how great a lhare of Water they yield by diftiliation. 
Some have been of the opinion, that Water was the 
common matter of all bodies. And Thales, with 
fome other philofophers, have held, that all things 
were made of Water •, which opinion, probably had 
its rife from the writings of Mofes, where he fpeaks 
of the Spirit of God moving upon the face of the 
Waters. 

But Mr. Boyle does not conceive the Water here 
mentioned by Mofes, as the univcrfal matter, to be 
our elementary Water ; fince though we fhould fup- 
pofe it to have been an agitated congeries, confifting 
of a great variety of feminal principles, and fcf other 
corpufcles fit to be fubdued and falhioned by them, 
it yet might be a body fluid like Water, in cafe the 
corpufcles it was made up of were, by their Creator, 
made fmall enough, and put into fuch an actual mo- 
tion as might make them all roll, and glide over one 
another. 

» « 

However, 
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However, Balis Valentine, Paracelfus, Van Helmont, 
Benrtvoglio, and others have maintained, on his prin- 
ciples, that Water is the elemental matter or llamen 
of all things, and that it fufRces for the production 
of all things; which Hclmont endeavours to prove 
from the following experiment. 

He burnt a quantity of earth in a potter's veflel, til! 
fueh time as all the oil it contained was quite con- 
fumed then mixing it with Water, he drew out all 
the fait. The earth thus prepared, he put into an 
earthen pot, filch as is ufed by gardeners, and took 
care that nothing but rain Water could enter into the 
fame ; and yet a Willow being planted in this earth, 
grew up to a con fide rablc height •, whence he con- 
cluded, that Water was the only nutriment of the ve- 
getable kind, as vegetables are of the animal. 
The fame thing Mr. Boyle like wife argued from a 
fimilar experiment, and the whole is countenanced by 
Sir Ifaac Newton, whoobferves, that Water Handing 
a few days in the open air, yields a tincture, which, 
like that of malt, by ftanding longer, yields a fedi- 
ment and a fpirit but before putrefaction, is fit nou- 
rifhment for animals and vegetables. 
But Dr. Woodward endeavours to fhew, that they 
were both miflaken ; proving, that Water contains in 
it divers extraneous corpufcles, and that fome of thefe 
are the proper matter of nutrition ; Water being 
found to afford fo much the lefs nourifhment, the 
more it is purified. Thus Mint planted in Water pu- 
rified by diiHllation, will not grow fo fad, as if put in 
Water not diftilled ; and if the Water be diftilled 
three or four times over, the plant will fcarce grow 
at all, or receive any nourilhment from it. 
So that Water as fuch, is not the proper nutriment 
of vegetables, but only the vehicle thereof-, which 
contains the nutritious particles, and carries them along 
with it through all the parts of the plants fo that a 
Water plant, c. <j. a Water Crcfs, being put in a 
glafs vefTel full of- Water, will be found to contain 
the more fait and oil. 

In effect, Water nouriflies the lefs, the more it is 
purged of its faponaceous falts, in its pure (late it may 
fufiicc to extend or fwcll the parts, but affords no new 
vegetable matter. 

Of the fluidity of Water. 



Water, fays Dr. Boerhaavc, is fluid, but the fluidity 
is not natural thereto ; for naturally, it is of the cryf- 
talline kind ; and accordingly, wherever a certain 
degree of fire is wanting, there we fee Water be- 
come ice. That this ice is the proper effect of the 
want of heat, and not of any additional fpicula intro- 
duced into the Water, as Mariotte and others con- 
tend, is evident enough, were it only hence, that on 
this fuppofition, it could not penetrate the fubflance 
of all bodies, as we find it does, and even that of 
metals. 

This Water in its flate of folution, never remains at 
reft \ its parts are in perpetual motion, as was firfl 
difcovercd by the French with the help of micro- 
feopes; and is farther confirmed by this, that if a 
little Saffron be fufpended in the middle of a veflel 
full of Water, the Saffron colour will in a little time, 
form as it were, a kind of atmofphcrc around, and at 
length be diffufed through the whole Water. Now 
this could no way be effected without a motion of the 
watery particles among each other. Add, that if 
you caft a quantity of the drieft fait, in the coldeft 
weather into Water, it will foon be difiblvcd *, which 
argues the continual motion of the particles of that 
clement. 

He adds, that he had more than once filled a large 
wide veflel with Water, and narrowly watched with a 
good microfcope, but could never perceive it without 
fome fort of undulatory motion. 

W ater fcarce ever continues two moments exactly of 
the fame weight ; but is always varying more or lefs, 
by reafon of the air and fire contained in it. Thus 
if you lay a piece of pure limpid ice in a nice balance, 
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you will find it continue in equilibrio. TheexpaM- 
fion of Water, in boiling, fhews what effect the dif- 
ferent degree that fire has on the gravity of Water. 
This uncertainty makes it difficult to fix the fpecific 
gravity of Water, in order to fettle its degree of pu- 
rity ; but this we may fay in the general, that, the 
purefl: Water we can procure is, that which weighs 
&So times as much as air. 

However, neither have we any tolerable flandard for 
air •, for Water being fo much heavier than air, the 
more Water in contained in air, the heavier of courfe 
mull it be ; as in effect, the principal part of the 
weight of the atmofphcre, feems to arile from the 
Water. 

Of all Waters', the purefl: is that which falls in rain 
in a cold leafoh, and a Hill day ; and this we mult 
be content to take for elementary Water. The rain 
Water in fummer, or when the atmofphere is in com- 
motion it is certain, mult contain infinite kinds of 
heterogeneous matter. Thus if you gather the Wa- 
ter that falls after a thunder clap in afultry fummer's 
day, and let it Hand and ' fetde, you will find a real 
fait flicking at the bottom ; but in winter, efpecially 
when it freezes, the exhalations are but few, fo that 
the rain falls without much adulteration ; and hence, 
what is thus gathered in the morning, is found of 
good ufe for taking aways fpots in the face ; and that 
gathered from Ijiow, againll inflammations in the 
eye. Yet this rain Water, with all its purity, may be 
filtred and diftilled a thoufand times, and it will ftill 
leave fome fseces behind it ; fo that to procure the 
purefl Water polfiblc, a man mull: look for it in a 
fpacious plain in the winter time, when the earth is 
covered with fnow, and its pores locked up with froft. 
The next in point of purity is fpring Water. This, 
according to Dr. Halley, is collected from the air it- 
felf ; which, being faturated with Water, and coming 
to be condenfed by the evening's ccld, is driven 
againfl the cold tops of mountains, where, being far- 
ther condenfed and collected, it gleets down ordiftils, 
as much as in an alembic. 

Spring Water becomes the better by running ; for 
during all its courfe, it is depofiting what heteioge- 
neous matters it contained ; but while the river drives 
on its Waters in an uninterrupted flrcam, all its falts, 
with all the vegetable and animal matters drained into 
it, cither from exhalations, or from the ground it 
wafiies gradually, either fink to the bottom, or are 
driven to the fhore. 

But what Water defcends from fprings on the tops of 
mountains, is generally pretry free from heterogene- 
ous bodies. 

Of- the fclutive power of IVatcr. 

Water confidcred as a menflruum, difiblves, 

1. All falts; as fugar, borax, &c. which air only 
difiblves by virtue of the Water it coniains ; which 
fire only liquifies, and earth leaves untouched, fo that 
Water alone is the proper menflruum of falts. 

The particles of falls, as has been obferved, can in- 
finuate thcmfelvcs into the intei Itices between the par- 
ticles of Water ; but when thole intcrfliccs are filled 
with any fait, the fame Water will not any longer 
difiblve the fame fait ; but a fait of another kind it 
will, by reafon its particles being of a different form, 
will enter and occupy the vacancies left by the for- 
mer. And thus again, it will difiblve a third or 
fourth fait, &c. So when Water has imbibed its fill 
of common fait, it will flill difiblve nitre ; and when 
faturated with heat, will difiblve fal armoniac ; and 
fo on. 

2. It difiblves all falinc bodies ; it being the confti- 
tuent quality of a faline body, to be uninflammable 
and difibluble in Water. Hence Water may difiblve 
all bodies, even the heavieft and mofl compact, as 
metals, inafmuch as thefe are capable of being reduced 
into a falinc form ; for thefe may be fo intimately dif- 
folved by Water, as to be fuftaincd therein. 

3. It difiblves all faponaceous bodies, L e- all alka^ 

J 4 Q. linous 
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linous" falts and oils blended together : thefe two bodies 
make a fapo, which is a faline body, but not a fait. 
Now oil itlelf is not diffoluble in Water ; but the ad- 
mixture of the fait here rendering it faline, Water 
readily difiblves it. 

All the humours in the human body, are apparently 
faline, though none of them are fait itfelf. The fame 
may be faid of the juices of all vegetables, excepting 
the oils, which accordingly diflblve in Water. 
Salts are the active initruments or* nature ; and yet 
thefe do not act, unlefs diiTolved either by Water or 
fire. 

4. It difiblves glafs itfelf; for this, if melted with 
fait of tartar, becomes folublc in Water. 

5. It di Halves all gummous bodies this being part 
of the definition or a gum, that it difiblves in Water, 
in con trad iftin&ion from a rcfin : but oleaginous bo- 
dies it leaves untouched ; nay, and what is more ex- 
traordinary, it repels them ; and by repelling, drives 
the oily particles into eddies. 

If a hundred drops of oil be thrown upon Water, all 
the feveral drops, which before were perfectly dif- 
per fed, will foon gather together again, and leave 
the Water alone ; lb that there mould be fome re- 
pugnance between Water and oil, and fome attraction 
between the particles of Water, as alio between that 
of oil. 

Add, that Water feems to repel all oleaginous, fatty 
bodies, wherein oil predominates ; and hence alio it 
is, that the fatty parts in our bodies efcape being dif- 
folved by Water ; and it is in all probability, by this 
means, that fat is collected in the adipofe cells of all 
animals. 

Nor doer, Water diflblve fulphur-, for though you 
boil fulphur ever fo long in Water, yet it will Itill re- 
main untouched. 

Nor docs it diflblve terrene or earthy bodies, but ra- 
ther unites and confolidates them 5 as we fee in tiles, 
&c. 

Water however, mixed with alkaline falts, diffolvcs 
oil, and oily bodies ; thus though mere Water poured 
on grcafy wool be repelled thereby, and contributes 
nothing towards clean ling the fame ; yet mix a ftrong 
lixivium, or an alkaline fait with the Water, and then 
it readily difiblves, and abforbs all that is grcafy and 
oleaginous ; and thus it is woollen cloths are fcoured. 
But neither will Water alone do, as being immifcible 
with oil, nor will any other fort of falts ; for fea 
Water, with all its falts, will never wafhout any oily 
impurities. So, in the ordinary methods 6f fcouring 
and fulling, the Huffs are warned in (talc, putrefied, 
human urine, which is known to be a thorough alkali. 
Laltly it docs not diflblve refin, as we conceive a 
refin to be no other than an infpifiatcd or concentrat- 
ed oil. 

Having thus fully treated of the properties of Water 
philofophically, I fhall next conllder it as eflentially 
nccelTary in gardens for ufe, and alfo of the beauty 
which Water adds to gardens, where it can be obtain- 
ed in plenty, if it is properly difpofed'j and firit of 
its ule. 

In the kitchen-garden, Water is abfolutely neceflary, 
for without it there can be little expected ; therefore 
in fuch places where there cannot be a fupply of Wa- 
ter obtained for bafons or ponds, wells muft be dug; 
and where the depth to the Water is too great to be 
raifed by pumps, there muft be cither machines for 
raifmg it contrived, or it muft be drawn by hand ; 
but in fuch places which are fo unhappily fituated, as 
to require machines for the raifing of Water from a 
reat depth, there is but fmall encouragement to make 
itchen-gardens *, for then conftant fupplying of Wa- 
ter in thofedry fituations will-be attended with great 
expence, and generally the produce of fuch land is of 
little worth, especially in dry feafons. 
Where kitchen-gardens arelupplied with Water from 
wells, there mould be a contrivance of large cifterns, 
into which the Water fhould be raifed, to be expofed 
to the fun and air fome time before it is ufed ; for 
the rawnefs of this Water, when frclh drawn from 
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wells, is not agreeable to the growth of vegetables • 
fo that where large ponds are in the neighbourhood 
of thefe gardens, from whence the Water can be led 
into them, that is by much the beft for the growth 
of vegetables ; next to this, river Water is to be pre- 
ferred, efpecially from thofe rivers whichrrun through 
or near large towns, where the Water is fattened by 
the foil thrown into the rivers but the Water of 
fome very clear rivers, is as hard as that from the 
deepeft fprings, rifing through gravel or land ; but 
the fprings ill'uing through chalk are generally much 
lofter. 

If good Water can be obtained in plenty from the 
neighbourhood of the kitchen- garden, then there 
fhould be two or three bafons made in different parts 
of the garden, fo that no part of the garden mould be 
too far diftant from the Water *, for where the Water 
is to be carried to a conllderable di fiance, the expence 
of labour will be great, and there will be great dan- 
ger of the plants fuffering, from their being but fpa- 
ringly watered ; labourers being very apt to flight their 
work, when attended with trouble, if they are not 
well looked after. The fize of thefe bafons fhould be 
in proportion to the quantity of Water which will be 
required, or that they can be fupplied with, but their 
depth fhould not be more than lour feet ; for when 
they are deeper, there is danger of perlbns bein<r 
drowned, if by accident they fhould fall into them* 
befides Water, when very deep, is not fo well warmed 
and tempered by the fun and air, as when it is fhallow • 
therefore the Water of fhallow bafons is belt for the 
ufe of gardens. 

In making of thefe bafons, there muft be particular 
regard had to the natural foil of the garden, for in 
loofe fandy land there will require much care in mak- 
ing of the clay walls fo as to hold Water ; but where 
the ground is loamy, or inclining to clay, there will 
be little difficulty in making bafons, and the clay walls 
need not be fo thick. Where the ground is loofe, 
the clay walls at the bottom fhould not be lefs than 
two feet thick, and thofe on the fides one foot and a 
half. The clay fhould be well wrought over and 
trod after it is taken from the pit, before it is ufed in 
building the wall. The true fign of good clay is, 
that it be clofe and firm, without, any mixture of land, 
and that it be fat and tenacious in handling : as for 
the colour, it is no matter whether it be green, yel- 
low, blue, or red •, but before the clay is brought to 
the place, the bafon mould be dug out and formed ; 
for if the 
it will not 
fmall parcels. 

The beft time of the year for making bafons, is in 
autumn when the fun is declining, and the weather 
temperate ; for in the fpring of the year the caft and 
north-eaft winds generally blow, which are drying; 
fo that the clay walls, which are not very carefully 
covered as faft as they are made, very often crack in 
many places and thefe fmall cracks often grow wider, 
and the Water will find a paflage through them. The 
fame inconveniency happens from the violent heat of 
the fun in fummer ; for when the clay dries faft, it will 
be very difficult (not to fay impofliblc) to prevent 
its cracking, and thefe will let off the Water •, and 
if the clay wall fhould not be well made at firit, it 
will be very difficult to mend it after ; befides the 
uncertainty there is in finding out the places through 
which the Water finds a paflage, which is ieidom 
done without ftrictly examining every part of the 
clay. 

When the ground is dug out level, where the bafcn 
is defigned, the clay mult be brought in, and !.ud 
very carefully in the bottom, being very careful that 
no dirt or fmall ftones be mixed with the clay ; and 
there muft be fome Water thrown from time to time 
upon it, as it is clofely trod by mens naked feet, and 
then it muft be rammed very clofe : in the perform- 
ing of this, there muft be great' care taken that every 
part of the clay is equally kneaded and rammed, 
without which there will be great danger of the Wa- 
ter 



clay is too long expofed to the fun and air, 
: be fo fit for ufe, efpecially if it be laid in 
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ter making its way through thofe parts of the clay 
which are not well wroughr. After the bottom is fi- 
nifhed with clay, there lhould be a ftratum of coarie 
gravel laid over it about four or five inches thick, 
which will greatly fccure the clay wall, and render 
the Water clear ; but where the bafons are large, fo 
that the clay walls are long in making, the clay lhould 
be covered with moift litter to prevent its drying, 
which may be taken off when the whole is finifhed, 
to lay on the gravel ; but if part of the fide walls 
are finilhcd before this is done, it will be the better, 
becaufe there may be fome Water let into the bafon 
as foon as the gravel is laid, which will prevent the 
clay from cracking ; then the walls round the fide of 
the bafon muft be • carried up with the fame care as 
hath been directed for- the bottom, obferving alfo to 
cover the clay firft with litter while the work, is carry- 
ing on, and afterward lay it with coarfe gravel ; and 
as the walls are finifhed round, the Water may be let 
in, to fecure the clay from drying and cracking. 
When the whole is finiihed, the upper pare of the 
walls muft be laid with turf, which will fecure them 
from beinjT broken, and prevent the fun from pene- 
trating thtTclay but before this is done, there muft 
be a ifratum of land laid upon the clay, four or five 
inche- thick, and upon this a thin ftratum of good 
earth laid, for the Grafs to take root in. The bed 
of land will prevent the Grafs from rooting into the 
clay, and this will alfo keep out the froft, which will 
penetrate the clay, where there is not a covering of 
fand to fecure it, and by being frozen and fwelled, 
and afterward drying, the clay is very apt to crack 
in many places. The turf on the fide of the bafon 
mould be laid as far do.wn as the Water is apt to 
lhrink, that no part of the clay may be wholly ex- 
pofed to the weather, for the reafons before given. 
Where thefe bafons are made, there lhould be no 
trees growing near, for the roots of trees or fnrubs 
will extend themfelves to the clay walls, and by pe- 
netrating them will occafion fifTures, through which 
the Water will find an cafy pafiage; and where tall 
trees are growing near bafons or ponds, the (halting 
of the trees with violent winds is apt to loofen the 
clay walls, and occafion cracks in them, therefore 
thefe cautions are neccfTary to be obferved. 
In fome countries, where clay cannot be eafily pro- 
cured, the walls of thefe bafons are frequently made 
of chalk, which is beaten into fine powder, and made 
into a fort of mortar, and with this the walls are 
made, by ramming and working it very hard and 
firm. Thefe bafons hold Water very well where they 
can be well fupplicd with it, fo as not to be too 
long dry, for when it fo happens, the fun and wind 
dry the chalk, and caufe it to crack, and thefe cracks 
commonly extend through the thicknefs of the walls, 
fo as to let off the Water. 

There are others who build their walls with brick laid 
in terrafs, which is a good method for fuch places 
where the ground is very loofc and fandy, beca.ufe 
the walls, when well built, will fupport the loofc 
earth from falling or fettling away from the fides ; 
but whprc terrafs is ufed, the walls mould not be 
Jong dry and expofed, for the heat is apt to crack 
the terrafs. 

Some perfons make a cement of powdered tile and 
lime, two thirds of the former to one third of .the 
latter, being very careful in the mixing of it not to 
add too much Water, but to labour it well in the 
beating, which is a principal thing to be obferved. 
With this cement they cover the furface of the walls 
of bafons, about two inches thick, laying the plaifter 
very fmooth, and being very careful that no fticks, 
ftraws, or ftoijcs arc mixed with it ; this plaiftering is 
common)y performed in dry weather, and as foon. as 
it is finilhcd, it is rubbed over with oil or bullock's 
blood., and the Water let into the bafon as foon as 
pofiible. This cement has the property. of hardening 
under Water, fo as to be equal to ftone, and will con- 
tinue as long found. • 

Whatever the materials are with which the walls are 
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made, there muft be* great care taken, that they are 
built fo ftrong, as that they may # refill the weight of 
the Water fo that where the ground about the bafon 
is not very folid, the walls fhould be thicker, and 
fupporced on the baokfide by buttrefies of the fame 
materials, placed at proper diftances ; or if the walls 
are made of clay, there fhould be planks fupported 
by ftrong timbers placed at proper diftances to fupporc 
the clay, otherwiie there will be great danger of their 
being broken down, efpecially where the bafons are 
large, lb as that the winds have room to act upon the 
furface of the Water, and drive it in large waves 
againft the banks, the fides of which fhould have a 
very eafy flope. 

The directions here given are only for bafons or refcr- 
voirs of Water for ufe, fo muft not be fuppofed for 
large pieces of Water for beauty ; for where the 
ground is of a loofe fandy nature, lb as not to hold 
Water, the expence of claying the bottom and fides 
will be too great, if the Water is of a large extent, 
therefore it would be imprudent to attempt it in fuch 
places; but where there isafupply of Water, and the 
ground is well adapted to hold it, there can be no 
greater beauty than that which Water affords to a feat* 
provided it is properly difpofed; therefore I fhall give 
fome general hints, by which perfons may be directed 
in the forming of large pieces of Water, fo as to ren- 
der them beautiful. 

In thofe places where there is a command of running 
Water, it will be a great additional beauty, becaufe 
the Water will always be much clearer, fo more beau- 
tiful than ftill Water; befides, if it moves with any 
degree of velocity, there may be one or more falls of 
Water contrived, which will ftill add to the beauty. 
In the conducting of this Water, the level of the 
ground muft be carefully taken, for the great fkill in 
the contriving of rivers, or other pieces of Water, 
is in the faving of expence in the digging therefore 
where the ground is naturally low, the Water fhould 
be conducted through thefe low parts, and never cn- 
» deavour to carry it through higher ground, for in 
fuch places the banks will be fo high, as to fhut out 
the light of the Water, to perfons who ftand at a little 
diftance from it on cither fide, unlefs the Water is 
very broad ; and where it is fo, the eye is thrown to 
a confiderable diftance over the furface of the Water, 
by the fteepnefs of the banks, therefore the llopc9 
on the fide of Water fhould always be made as eafy 
aspoffiblc; nor fhould they be made fiat, witli (harp 
edges on the top (as is too generally practifed ;) for 
thefe ftiff regular flopes are not near fo p leafing, as 
thole which are made gently convex, for the eye will 
Aide over thefe to the Water, having no ridge to cut 
the fight, and at a fmall diftance there will be no ap- 
pearance of a cut, as will always be fcen where the 
upper part of the flope is finifhed in a fharp angle ; and 
the great fkill is to contrive, that as much of the fur- 
face of the Water may appear to the fight as pofiible. 
In mod of the old gardens, where there are pieces of 
Water, there is nothing more common than to fee 
them brought into regular figures, fuch as long ftrait 
canals or bafons, cidier round or polygonal, fo that 
all the boundaries of the Water are feen at one view ; 
but thefe, however large may be their extent, arc 
not near fo pleafing as where the Water is fo conduct- 
ed, as that the termination may be feen as little as 
pofible ; for when the Water is loft from the fight, by 
fome gentle eafy turns, the imagination may be led to 
fuppofe the furface of the Water extended to a confi- 
derable diftance ; fo that fometimcs fmall pieces of 
Water are fb artfully contrived, as to make them ap- 
pear very confiderable. 

As in the old ftile of laying out gardens, the Water 
was generally wrought into regular ftrait canals, which 
correfponded with the ftrait walks, hedges, and re- 
gular lines of trees, which were then chiefly ftudicd ; 
fo, as the tafte altered from this ftirT method of dif- 
pofing gardens, to that which approached nearer to 
nature in the forming of rivers, or other large pieces 
of Water, thofe who have fuccecded beft have always 

Jiad 
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had great regard to the natural fituation of the ground, 
fo as to lead the Water through the natural hollows 
of the ground, whereby the great expence of digging 
is laved ; and by contriving to make the head in lome 
narrow part of" the ground, it may be done at a much 
lei's expence, and will be better fecured, than where 
the head is of great extent; therefore it is better 
either to fhorten the extent of the Water, or to carry 
it farther, according to the natural fituation of the 
ground, than to terminate it where it may occafion 
great expence ; and it is always obferved, that where 
there is the greateft expence in the making of thefe 
large heads, the whole will appear lefs beautiful than 
where nature is chiefly confultcd; for nothing can be 
more unfightly, than thole exteniive heads which arc 
ibmetimes made to pieces of Water, which rife fix or 
eight feet, and ibmetimes much more, above the 
furface of the ground, whereby the . Water is hid 
from the fight, to thofe perfects who are fituated on 
that fide oi the head, and a large bank of earth (huts 
up the view ; and fometimes thefe heads are fo fitu- 
ated, as to appear in fight of the Iioufe, or from a 
principal part of the gardens, which is a very great 

abfurttity. 

Since the taflc has been altered in the difpolition of 
gardens, and that a more natural method has been 
purfued by perlbns of judgment, there have been 
great improvements made in the diftribution of Wa- 
ters, lb as to render it truly ornamental to the feats 
where they are placed ; but there are fomc, who, by 
pretending to imitate or copy from thefe works, have 
erred as much in making fo many fiiort unnatural 
turns in their Water, as thofe before-mentioned have 
done by their regular {trait fides for in what is ufu- 
ally termed ferpentine rivers, nothing is more com- 
mon than to fee a fmall furface of Water twitted in 
lb many fiiort turns, as that many of them appear at 
one view ; and thefe windings are often made like 
parts of circles, with fuch an air of ftiffhefs, as to 
render them equally difagreeable with any the moft 
iludicd figures, to pcrfons of good tafte. Another 
thing is alfo common to thefe unnatural pieces of 
Water, which is, their being made of the fame width 
in every part, which fhould always be avoided •, for 
nothing is more beautiful, than to fee the Water ex- 
tend to a large furface in fome places, and to have 
it in others more contracted ; and this may be gene- 
rally done at a much lefs expence than the other, 
where the natural fite of the ground is well confidered, 
which mould be done with the utmoft care, before 
any work of this fort is begun, for want of which ! 
many perfons have repented after having been at great 

expence. 

There is alfo another material thing to be obferved, j 
in the fuuation of large pieces of Water, which is, 
never to extend them fo near to the houfe, as that 
they may annoy it, by the damp, which the vapours 
exhaling from the Water may occafion, efpecially 
when expofed to the wind, which will drive the va- 
pours toward the houfe, and thereby render the ha- I 
citation unhealthy, and deftroy the furniture ; there- I 
fore it is much better to walk out to fee the Water, 
than to facrifice the habitation for the pleafurc of fee- I 
ing the Water from the houfe : nor fhould the Water I 
be fo fituated, as that the furface may be level with I 
the floor of the houfe, for there is generally fome 1 
moilture, which will percolate through the veins of the I 
earth, enough to occafion fo much damp, as to render I 
the lower part of the houfe unwholefome ; and where 1 
there is a confidcrable damp in the foundation of a I 
houfe, part of it will afcend upward, and render the I 
apartments fo, therefore great care fhould be had as I 
to this. t I 

Where pcrfons are not fo happily fituated as to I 
have the command of a conftant running Water, I 
but yet from fome neighbouring refervoirs or ponds I 
can be fupplied with it, there may be fome agree- I 
able pieces of Water contrived, both for ufe and I 
beauty, cfpecially where there is a large fupply ; I 
for otherwife it will be better to contract the de- I 
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fign ; for nothing can be more ridiculous than that of 
having either ponds or rivers defigned, where they 
cannot be fupplied with Water in the dry feafons 
when there is the greateft want of it, both for ufe 
and pleafure. 

In thofe places where there is a great fcarcity of Wa- 
ter, there fhould be large refervoirs contrived, into 
which the Water which defcends from the hills and 
riling grounds may be led ; fo that a large body of 
Water may be collected during the rainy feafon, for 
a fupply in time of drought ; thefe refervoirs, when 
large, may contain as much Water as may be necefia- 
ry for the ufe of the houfe and gardens; but thefe 
can rarely fupply Water enough for beauty, therefore 
in fuch fituations it fhould not be attempted. 
As Water never appears fo well as when it is fituated 
near woods, fo in the contrivance of rivers, or pieces 
of Water, they fhould be fo placed as to have plant- 
ing near, that the contratt between the wood and 
Water may appear as perfect as pofiible •, and in fome 
places where the Water can be feen through the 
open groves, between the flems of large trees, it 
will add greatly to the beauty of the place; but 
where the Water is defigned to terminate, the head 
fhould be as much concealed as pofiible, by clofe 
plantations of evergreen trees, which f may be faced 
with Alders and Weeping Willows, planted clofe on 
the fides of the Water, fo as that their branches may 
hang over j and if the Water is contracted, and led 
through thefe trees with a gentle winding, it may 
feem to run much farther, and to communicate with 
a larger body of Water at a diftance ; in the con- 
triving of which, the greateft art is to make it ap- 
pear as natural as poffible ; for the lefs art there ap- 
pears in thefe things, the longer they will pieafe, and 
the more they will be etteemed by perfons of good 
judgment. 
WATSONIA. 

The title of this genus is given- to it in honour of my 
learned friend Dr. William Watfon, F. R. S. whofe 
knowledge in the fcience of botany juftly demands 
this tribute. 

The Characters are, 
*Tbe flower hath a -permanent fpatha (or Jhcath) which 
divides into two parts almvft to the bottom \ it is of one 
petal. The tube is long, a little curved, and /wells at 
the upper part ; the rim is cut into fix obtu/e fegmcnts 
which jprcad open. It has three longjlender ft amine wbu h 
are terminated by proftrate oblong fun/wits, and a roundijh 
three-cornered germen, /upporting a /lender Jiyle a little 
longer than the /lamina, crowned by three bifid fligmas. 
The germen a/tcrward turns to a roundijh th 
cap/ule having three cells, opening with three valves, each 
containing three or /our roundijh feeds. 
This genus belongs to the firlt fection of Linnams's 
third clafs, the flower having three male and one fe- 
male part. It differs from the Gladiolus, in having 
atubulous flower of one petal, and from Crinum, in 
having but three ftamina. 

This has been titled by Dr. Trew, Meriana flore ru- 
bello, before he had been acquainted with the name 
which I had applied to it ; but he has fince informed 
me by a letter, that as I had raifed the plant from 
feeds, he would fupprefs his title, and adopt mine, 
who he thought had the moft right to give it ; and that 
he rather chufes to do fo, becaufe the figure he has 
pub! i(hed of it was drawn from the plant in the Chel- 
iea Garden. 

The Species are, 

i. Watsonia (Meriana) fioribus infundibuliformibus, 
fubasqualibus. IVat/onia with funneU/hapcd flowers 
whofe petals are equal. Meriana flore rubello. Trew- 
tab. 40. Meriana with red flowers. 

z, Watsonia (Humilis) foliis gladiolatis, fioribus m3* 
joribus. Dwarf Wat/onia, with /word-Jhaped leaves and 
large flowers. 

Thefe plants are natives in the country about the Cape 
of Good Hope. The root of the firft fort is bulbous, 
comprefled, and fhaped like a kidney, and is cover- 
ed with a fibrous brown fkin. The leaves are fword- 

fhaped, 
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ihaped, about a foot long, and an inch broad, end- 
ing in points ; the two fides have (harp edges, but 
the middle is thicker, and has a prominent midrib ; 
they are of a dark green colour, and rife immediately 
from the root. The (talk comes out from the root 
between the leaves, and rifes a foot and a half high 
toward the upper part. The flowers are produced 
from the fide, (landing alternately at about an inch 
*nd a half diftance from each other j they have each 
a fpatha or (heath, compofed of two leaves which are 
joined at their bafe, where they are broad, but gra- 
dually leflen to their points; Before the flowers ap- 
pear, they are of the fame green colour with the 
italk, and are divided but a fmall part of their length, 
inclofing the flower, but afterward they are fplit al- 
moft to the bottom, and wither before the flowers' 
decay, becoming dry, and wrap round the feed- veficl. 
The tube of the flower is an inch and a half long, 
narrow at the bafe, and a little curved, fwelling much 
larger the upper half. The rim is divided into fix 
obtufe fegments which fpread open, and are nearly 
equal the flower is of a copper red colour on the 
outfide, but of a deeper red within 5 it has three (la- 
mina a little longer than the petal, which are incurv- I 
ed, and are terminated by oblong fummits of a dark 
brown colour, which are fattened in the middle to 
the apex of the (lamina, lying proftrate. At the bot- 
tom of the tube of the petal is fitudted an oval three- 
cornered germen, fupporting a (lender flyle a little 
longer than the (lamina, crowned by three bifid reflex- 
ed iligmas. The flowers generally appear in April or 
May, and the feeds ripen in July. 
The feeds of this, and alfo fome of the forts of Ixia, 
were fent me by my friend Dr. Job JJafter, F. R. S. 
of Zirkzee, which fuccccded in the Chelfea Garden, 
where many of them have fince produced their beau- 
tiful flowers. 

The fecond fort is of a humbler growth than the firft ; 
the leaves of this are rarely more than fix inches 
long, but are full as broad as thofe of the other fort* 
and of a lighter green colour j the flower-ftalk rifes 
between the leaves, about nine inches high, fupport- I 
ing four or five flowers fitting clofe thereto. The 
flowers are larger, but of the fame colour with thole 
of the other fort, and is later in flowering. 
Thefe plants are propagated by offsets from the root, 
in the fame manner as the Crocus or Gladiolus, which 
are produced in pretty great plenty ; the time for 
tranfplanting of the roots is in Auguft, foon after the 
ftalks decay \ the larger roots muft be each put into 
a feparate pot filled with light frefli earth, and may 
be placed in the open air till toward the end of Sep- 
tember, when the leaves will begin to appear above 
ground, at which time it will be proper to remove 
them into (belter \ for as this plant is a native of a 
warm country, it will require fome flicker from the 
froft, at leatt hitherto it has been fo managed \ for 
until the roots are become more common, it would 
be imprudent to venture them abroad in winter •, tho' 
they may probably be hardy enough to refift the cold 
of our ordinary winters, when planted in a warm 
border and a dry foil, at lead with a little (belter in 
hard frofts for thofe plants which have been placed 
in an open airy glafs-cafe, have fucceeded better than 
thole which have been in the ftove ; and the flowers 
have been much ftrongcr, and of longer duration, I 
though thofe in the ftove have flowered a month ear- 
lier 1 but thefe have been fo much drawn, as not to 
produce feeds ; whereas thofe which have been treat- I 
ed pretty, hardily, and had plenty of air, have feldom 

failed. I 
The bed way of treating thefe roots, is to plunge the I 
pots into an old bed of tanners bark, which has loft I 
its heat (bme time in October * this bed fhouid be I 
covered with a frame, the glafles of which (hould be I 
drawn off every day in mild weather, that they may 1 
enjoy as much free air as poflible, to prevent their I 
drawing up weak j but they muft be covered in bad 1 
weather, and fcreened from froft. The latter end of I 
March, when they begin to put out their flower- I 
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ftalks, the pots (hould be removed to an airy glals- 
cafe, where they may ftand to flower, and when the 
flowers are decayed, they (hould be placed in the 
open air to perfect their feeds. 

The offsets and fmall roots .may be planted three or 
four in a pot, according to their fize, and fhouid have 
the fame treatment as the larger roots the firft year, 
and by that time twelvemonth they will be ftrohg 
enough to flower, fo fhouid have feparate pots. 
WEATHER is the ftate or difpofition of the at- 
mofphere, with regard to moifture or drought, heat 

or cold, wind or calm, rain, hail, froft, fnow, fog, 
&c. . 

-As it is hi the atmofphere that all plants and animals 
live and breathe ; and as that appears to be the great 
principle of moft animal and vegetable productions, 
alterations, &c: there does riot feem any thing in all 
philofophy of more immediate concernment to us, 
than the ftate of the Weather. 

In effect* all living things are only affemblages or 
bundles of veflels, whofe juices are kept in motion by 
the prefTure of the atmofphere, and which, by that 
motion, maintain life 5 fo that any alterations in the 
ftate of the rarity or denfity, the heat, purity, &C. of 
the atmofphere, muft neceflarily be attended with 
roportionai ones with thefe. Almoft every body 
nows what vaft, yet regular alterations, a'Jittle change 
of Weather makes in a tube filled with mercury, or 
fpiritof wine, by barometers, thermometers, hygro- 
fcopes, &c. and we fhouid not fail to feel as great and 
as regular alterations in the tubes, chords, and fibres 
of our own bodies, were it not partly for our inatten- 
tion, and partly for our unequal and intermediate 
courfe of living. 

The knowledge of the Weather is of great fervice in 
gardening and agriculture ; but the imaginary prog- 
noftications of almanack writers have been found to 
be a mere delufive cant or jargon. There is nothing 
more wanting than a juft theory of the Weather on 
mechanical principles. 

Were regiflers carefully kept in divers parts of the 
globe for a good fcries of years, we might by them 
be enabled to determine the directions, breadth, and 
bounds of the winds, and of the Weather they bring 
with them ; the correfpondence between the Weather 
• in divers ^places, and dependence between one fort and 
another at the fame place, and thence we might in 
time learn to foretel divers great emergencies ; as ex- 
traordinary heats, rains, frofts, droughts, dearths, &c. 
But in order to this, a complete hiftory of the Weather 
will be required. 

Indeed there have been fome eflays made this way by 
the members of our Royal Society, the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and divers other pcrfons of note 
but the drynefs of the fubject has put a flop to their 
progrefs in that matter. 

As foi inftance : Eraf. Bartholin us has obfervations 
of the Weather every day throughout the year 1 67 1 j 
and Mr. Werle made the like at Oxford for feven 
years, from the year 1337, to 1343. Dr. Plot did 
the fame at the fame place for the year 1 684. Mr. 
Hiller at Cape Corfe, for the years 1686, and 1687, 
, and Mr. Hunt, &c. at Grefham College, for the years 
1695, 1696. Dr. Derham at Upminfter in EfTex, 
fortheyears 1691, 1692, 1697, 169S, 1699, l 7°3» 
1704, 1705. Mr. Townly in Lancafhire, for the 
years 1607, 1698. Mr. Cunningham at Emen in 
China, for the years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701. Mr. 
Locke at Oats in Eflex, 1692.. Dr. Scheuchzer 
at Zurich, 1 708 •, and Mr. Tilly at Pifa, the fame 
year. 

The moft certain fig ns and prognoftics of good and 
bad Weather may be collected from thofe things that 
are nearer to us than the orbs of the planets ; nor need 
we go any farther than this our fublunary world, for 
the moft probable conjectures in relation to the Wea- 
ther ; and may deduce our prognostications in relation 
thereto, from animals and vegetables, &c. 
It is certain, that a great part of the brute creation 
have a fenfibility and fagacity this way beyond man- 

14 R kind^ 
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ririd-, and that without any means or difpofition 
thereto, more than we, except that their vellels, fi- 
bres, &c. being in other rcfpects in one equable ha- 
bitude, the lame, or a proportionable caufe from with- 
out, lias always a like or proportionable effect on 
them; that is, their veflels- are. regular barometers, 
i£c. affected only from one external principle, viz. 
the difpofition of the atmofphere ; whereas ours are 
acted on by divers from within, as well as without ; 
ibme of which check, impede, and prevent the action 
of others. 

Animals that live in the open air mud neceflarily be 
fuppofed to have a quicker fenfe of it than men that 
live within doors ■, and efpecially the airy inhabitants, 
the birds, which live in the freeft and cleared air, 
and arc more apt, by their flight, and other motions, 
;is well as their voices, to difcovcr their fenfations of it. 
Therefore thofe who have applied themfelves to the 
ubfervations of the fipjns and prognodics of good or 
bad Weather, have laid down thefe following rules : 

Signs or prognofticalions of rainy TVeathcr. 

The Lord Bacon fays, that water fowls, fuch as fea- 
guls, moor-hens, &c. when they flock and fly toge- 
ther from the fea towards the fhore, forctel rain and 
wind. 

And, on the other hand, when land birds, fuch as 
crows, i wallows, &c. fly from land to the waters, and 
beat the waters with their wings, it betokens rain and 
wind. 

The natural reafon of that feems to be, the pleafurc 
that both land and water fowl take in the moiftnefs 
and denfity of the air, and their love to be in motion, 
and upon the wing. 

It is no ttrange thing that water fowls delight in that 
air which is molt like water, their natural element 
and that land fowl alfo, many of them, delight in 
bathing, and moid air. 

And alio, for the fame reafon, many birds prune their 
feathers ; gcefe gaggle, and the crows call for rain •, 
all which Teems to be but the pleafurc they take in 
the relaxation of the air. 

When crows flock together in large flights, and hold 
their heads upward as they fly, and cry louder than 
they ufually do, it is a fign of rain ; and when they 
walk ftalking by rivers and ponds, it is the fame. • 
"When fwallows chatter, and fly low about lakes and 
ponds (which they do, in order to catch flies ; for the 
air, being clogged with vapours, hinders the flies from 
afcending) it befpeaks rain. 

When peacocks cry much, when birds that ufually 
perch upon trees fly to their neds, when fowls pick 
up their feathers with their bills, when cocks crow be- 
fore their ufual hour, and hens creep in clutters into 
the dud, they arc figns of rainy Weather. 
Not only birds, but beads, give notice of rain; as 
when (beep leap mightily, and pulh at one another 
with their heads, it denotes rain. 
When affes bray, or (hake their ears, or are annoyed 
with flics ; when dcers fight, when foxes and wolves 
howl mightily, when hogs at play break or fcatter 
their food, and oxen that are tied together, raife their 
heads and lick their fnouts, it is a fign of rain. 
When cattle leave off feeding, and make hade to 
flicker under bufhes and hedges, &c. when cats rub 
their heads with their fore paws (efpecially that part 
of their heads which is above their ears) and lick their 
bodies with their tongues, it is a fign of rain. 
Beads generally delight in a moid air, and It caufes 
them to cat their meat the better; cattle, deer, and 
rabbets, will feed heartily before rain. Heifers will 
put up their nofes, and fnuff in the air againd rain. 
Sheep will rife early in a morning to feed againd 
rain. 

Alfo filhes, either fea or river fifh, do often, by their 
playing towards the top of the waters, foretel rain. 
For this the Lord Bacon gives this reafon, That when 
the Weather is dry, the fi(h love to keep as much as 
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they can from the air, and fwim lower, and will hot 

come near the air till it is moid. - 

Infects and reptiles alio give prognoftics of rain. 

Ants quit their labour, and hide themfelves in the 

ground againd rain •, for thefe provident infects, bv a 

fee ret indinct in nature, carry their eggs and food to a 

place of drier fecurity, when they find the air changed 

into moidnefs, and clogged with vapours. 

Bees, when rain is coming on, do not dir from their 

hives, or at lead not far. 

Moles will cad up more earth ; and earth-worms 
will creep out of the ground againd rain. 
Even the bodies of men and women give tokens of 
rain or frod, by aches, corns, and wounds, which 
will be more troublefome againd fuch feafons ; for 
rain makes the humours of the body to abound more 
and frod makes them fharper. 9 
Mr. Ozanam fays, That the very body of all animals 
and vegetables is, as it were, a contexture of barome- 
ters, hygrometers, and thermometers; for the hu- 
mours, with which organized bodies are replenished, 
increafe or decreafe, according to the different difpol 
fitions of the air. 

Prognoftics of the Weather from "vegetables. 

Mr. Pointer tells us, he has obferved, that many, if 
not mod vegetables, expand their flowers and down 
in fun-fhiny Weather, and towards the evening anc | 
againd rain, clofe them again, efpecially at the*begin- 
ning of their flowering, when their leaves are young 
and tender. 

This is evident in the down of Dandelion and other 
downs, and evidently in the flowers of Pimpernel, the 
opening and fhutting of which, he fays, are the coun- 
tryman's Weatherwifer. 

And Mr. Gerard fays, If the-flowers be clofe (hut, it 
betokens rain and foul Weather ; but if they be fpread 
abroad, fair Weather. 

The Lord Bacon fays, Trefoil fwells in the folk 
againd rain, and fo dands more upright 5 for by wet, 
ftalks do erect, and leaves bow down 5 and Pliny 
fays much to the fame purpofe. 
The former fays like wife, that there is in the ftubbl* 
fields a fmall red Rower, which country people call 
the Wincopipe (which is the Pimpernel) ; which, if it 
opens in the morning, you may be fure of a fair day 
to follow. 

Mr. Ozanam gives, as a natural reafon for this, that 
plants are a fort of natural hygrometers, which are 
compofed of an infinite number of fibres, trachse, or 
air-veflcls, which are like fo many canals or pipes, 
through which the moifture of the air, as well as the 
juice of the earth, is conveyed to all its parts. 
Thefe trachas, or air-vefiels are vifible, and appear 
very pretty in the leaf of the Scabious, or the Vine ; 
if you pull afunder fome of its principal ribs, you may 
fee between them the fpiral air-vefTels (like threads or 
cobwebs) a little uncoi led. 

In warm dry weather, if the leaves of Cabbages, Cau- 
liflowers, and other broad-leaved plants, are very lax, 
and hang down more than ufual, it is a fure fign of 
rain in a fhort time. ° 

There are many kinds of vegetables, whofe furface 
of their leaves are altered in their pofition before rain, 
particularly modof thofe of the pulfe kind, as Vetches, 
Beans, Saintfoin, Clover, &c. the leaves of thefe clofe, 
fome of them turning their upper furface outward, 
and others their inner, and this they condantly do to- 
ward the evening at all times, for as the rays of the 
fun become oblique, fothe vapours begin to rife from 
the ground •, therefore thofe furfaces of the leaves 
which imbibe the greateft quantity of moidure, arc 
turned outward to receive it. This change of the 
pofition of the leaves of plants in the evening has been 
idly called the fleep of plants, but thofe who will be 
at the trouble of confulting Mr. Bonnet's book on the 
ufe of the leaves of plants, will foon be convinced 
this alteration in the pofition of leaves is defigncd for 
a nobler purpofe. 

6 Sim 
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Signs of rang Weather by /olid bodies. 

The hardeft and moft folid wood will fwell by the 
moifture of the .air \ this is evident by the difficulty of 
fhutting doors and windows in wet weather; and 
boxes, efpecially of deal, and pegs of wood, when 
they draw and wind hard, are fi'gns of wet Weather ; 
and this is caufed by the admiflion of air through the 
pores of the wood. 

Mr. Ozanam fays, The moift vapours do readily in- 
iinuate into wood, efpecially that which is light and 
dry, it being extremely porous ; fo that they are fomc- 
times made ufe of in dilating and breaking the hardelt. 
bodies, and in particular mill-ftones ; for when they 
have cut a rock, into a cylinder, they divide that into 
feveral leffer cylinders, by making feveral holes round 
the great cylinder, at proportional diftances, according 
to the thick nefs they defign the mill-ftones, and then 
lull them with as many pieces of Sallow wood dried in 
an oven ; for when the wet Weather comes, thefe 
wedges or pieces of wood become fo impregnated 
with the moift corpufcles of the air, that they fwell 
and break, or fcparate the cylindrical rock into feve- 
ral ftones. 

And ftones, efpecially marble, will fweat againft wet 
Weather, though it be from an outward caufe, in that 
the ftones are fo hard and folid, as not to admit the 
moift ure of the air, and therefore it only lies upon the 
fuperficies of the ftones. 

And the humidity of the air infinuates itfelf into the 
hardelt bodies, which are not destitute of pores, and 
efpecially into light bodies that take up a great ipace. 

Signs of rainy Weather from the planets. 

By the fun. If the fun, at its rifing, looks red, and 
broader than ufual, then many moift vapours are ga- 
thering from the fea, and the air is thickening 5 and 
the beams of the fun, being diffufed in it, caufe the 
fun's face to fhew a great deal bigger than ufual and 
in a fhort time you will perceive the clouds muttering, 
and overfpreading the heavens, and the air condensing 
into a watery body. 

If this happens in fummer or autumn, when the 
Weather is hot, the fhowers that fall will be violent, 
but of fhort continuance ; but if this happens in the 
winter or fpring, it denotes fettled rains, but more 
moderate. 

It has been an obfervation, confirmed by long cxpe- 
rienoe, That if the fun rifes with a bluilh circle, in- 
clining to white, the air i9 grofs and condenfed, and 
rain will foon fall. 

And if, when the fun rifes, he is pale, and the fky is 
of a dufky red in the morning, it will be foon over- 
caft, and there muft quickly follow rain, attended with 
whifking winds. 

Alfo if the fun rifes of a mifty muddy 'colour, or in a 
black cloud, and diffufes his rays palifh toward the 
north and fouth, it foretels rain. 
It has been an obfervation, That if the fun fets un- 
der a thick cloud, rain will fall the next day \ or. if it 
rains immediately, there will be a great deal of wind 
the next day 5 and this is almoft the conftant confe- 
rence of a pale fetting fun. 

Though a red Iky at the fun rifing is a fign of rain, 
yet a red Iky when the fun fets is a fign or fair Wea- 
ther ; though indeed, if the fky be red at a great dif- 
tance from the part where the fun fets, as in the eaft, 
there will be either rain or wind the next day. 
As to the moon. A pale moon is a forerunner of 
rain, a red one of wind, and a clear one of fine Weather. 
When the moon is encompafled with a very large 
circle, or is dim and mifty, then there will follow wind, 
rain, or mow, very quickly, probably within twenty- 
four hours. 

If the horns of the moon, at her firft rifing, or within 
two or three days after her change, are biunt, it be-, 
tokens rainy Weather from that quarter. 
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An iris round the moon is alfo a figfi of rain, with a 
fouth wind. 

Two or three difcontinued and fpeckled circles or 
rings round the moon, befpeak a ftorm. 

Signs of rainy Weather from the clouds. . 

If in an evening . there appear many frnall clouds 
from the weft, it fhe ws that rain is gathering, and 
will foon fall. 

When cioulds appear like rocks or towers, they fioy 
nify great lhowers. . 0 

Mr. Ozanam fays, That when we fee little, black; 
loofe clouds, wandering too and fro, lower than the 
reft, we apprehend a future ftorm and when at the 
rifing of the fun, feveral clouds are.feen to gather in 
the weft, and, on the other hand, if thefe clouds 
difperfe, it bd'peaks fair Weather. • 
When the fun through the clouds appears double or 
triple, it mews a ftorm of long duration. 

Signs of rain from the rainbozv. 

1 

tf the rain bo w appears very big, it denotes much 
wet ; but if very red, wind withal. 
If a rainbow appears after a long drought, it fignifies 
rain ; but if it appears after a long time of wet, it be- 
tokens fai r Wea th e r . 

If a rainbow appears in the morning, it betokens fmall 
rain, and fair Weather prefently after. 
If a rainbow vanishes altogether, fair Weather will 
follow, winds will arife, and bring great mowers 

from the part that the rainbow firft begins to break or 
vanifli. 

If the rainbow be broken in many parts, tempeftuous 
winds are gathering in the air. 

If, after a rainbow appears, the colours grow darker 
and darker, rain is .gathering if lighter,. and the co- 
lours fairer, fair Weather. 

Mr. Ozanam fays, a rainbow in the eaft, efpecially 
if it be of a bright lively colour, is a fign of great rain; 
A rainbow in the eaft, in an evening, prefages fair 
weather •, but if the colour is lively and red, it prefages 
wind. 

A rainbow in the weft foretels an indifferent quantity 
of rain and thunder. 

If two rainbows appear together, it foretels fair Wea^ 
ther for the prefent, but rain two or three days after. 

Prognojlications of the Weather from miftsi 

If mifts arife out of ponds and rivers to the top of 
hills, it betokens that there will be rain foon, either 
the fame day, or commonly within two or three days 
but if, when they arife out of foch places, they vanifh 
away, it is a fign of fair Weather. 
If thrre be a general mift, both on the hills and vales, 
before the fun rifing near the full moon, it denotes fair 
Weather. 

Mr. Ozanam fays, If you obfervc a . white vappur 
arifing upon waters, or marines, or meads, after fun- 
fct, or before fun-rifing, it will be fair warm Weather 
the next day. 

Signs of fair Weather i 

When the fun is fair and bright at its rifing in a morn- 
ing, and is blufliing, without fpots or black clouds 
near him when he fets at night* it is a fign of fair 
Weather. 

When the moon is three or four days old, and has 
her horns (harp, and pointed very bright, it is a fign 
of fair Weather till (he comes to the full, if not the 
whole month. 

If the moon has a bright ftiining circle about her when 
(he is at the full, it promifes fair Weather formany days* 
When the ftars Ihine out clear and bright, and fcem 
to dart out pointed rays, it is a fign of fair Weather. 

Alfo 
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Alfo when little clouds 'fink low, as into valleys at 
fouth-eaft, or fouth-weft, it is a fign of fair Weather. 
If the the tops of hills be clear, it is a fign of fair 
Weather. 

v If there are to the north- well white fcatteririg clouds, 
like fleeces of wool, it is a fign of fair Weather. 
When white clouds or mifts hang juft over rivers, and 
difperfe no farther, it is a fign of fair Weather. 
When a rainbow appears after a fhower, and the blue 
or yellow part of it be very bright, and the higheft co- 
lour, they are tokens of fair Weather. 
When bees fly far from their hives, and come home 
late, it is a fign of fair Weather. 
When there are great fwarms of gnats, it prefages fair 
Weather. 

Glow-worms mining by night, are a fign of fair 
Weather. 

When kites fly aloft, it befpeaks fair dry Weather. 
The Lord Bacon gives this reafon for it 3 becaufe the 
kite mount's moft into the air of that temper wherein 
he delights for this afpiring bird does not fo much 
affect the groflhefs of the air, as the cold and frefh- 
nefs of it 5 for being a bird of prey, and therefore 
hot, he delights in jhe frefh air. 
When fwailows fly high, it is a fign of fair Weather. 
When owls whoot much, it is a fign of fair Weather 5 
and though owls do always whoot much, both in wet 
and dry Weather, yet there is this difference, that their 
whooting is more clamorous in wet Weather, but 
more ealy and fcdate in fair Weather. j 
When halycyons, coots, and other fea fowls, leave 
the (bores, and flock to the fea, ic is a fign of fair 
Weather. 

When cattle feed eagerly, without looking about 
them, it is a fign of fair Weather. 
When fifh rife frequently, and flirc upon the Water* 
it is a fign of fair Weather. 

Spiders webs ' in the air, or on the Grafs and trees, 
forctel much fair Weather. 

1 . A thick dark fky, lading for fome time, without 
cither fun or rain, always becomes firll fair then foul, 

1. e. changes to a fair clear iky ere it turns to rain. 
'Thus the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who kept a regifterof the 
Weather for thirty years, fince put into Dr. Derham's 
hand, by his grand Ton, the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
This he lays he hardly ever knew to fail, at leaft when 
the wind was in any of the eafterly points 5 but Dr. 
Derham has obferved the rule to hold good, be the 
wind where it will. 

The caufe is obvious. The atmofphere is replete 
with vapours, which, though fufficient to reflect and 
intercept the fun's rays from us, yet want denfity to 
defcend •, and while the vapours continue in the fame 
(late, rhe Weather will do fo too. Accordingly fuch 
Weather is generally attended with moderate warmth, 
and. little or no wind to difturb the vapours, and a 
heavy atmofphere to fuftain them, the barometer be- 
ing commonly high. But when the cold approaches, 
and by condenfing drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops, then way is made for the fun beams, till 
the fame vapours being by farther condenfation form- 
ed into rain, fall down in drops. 

2. A change in the warmth of the weather is generally 
followed by a change of the wind. Thus the nor- 
therly and foutherly winds, commonly efteemed the 
caufes of cold or warm weather, are really the effects 
of the cold or warmth of the atmofphere, of which Dr. 
Derham aflures us he had fo many confirmations, that 
he makes no doubt of it. 

Thus it is common to lee a warm foutherly wind 
changed to the north, by the fall of fnow or hail j or 
to fee the wind in a cold frolry morning north, 
when the fun has well warmed the earth and air, wheel 
toward the fouth, and again turn northerly or eafterly 
in the cold evening. 

Prognofiics of the Weather by the wind. 

The winds, fays Mr. Pointer, are the caufes of the 
moil fudden and extraordinary alterations of the air. 
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The nature of, the winds is fuch, that, by the expe- 
rience we have of them, we may very nearly predict 
what Weather we (hall have'for two or three days after. 
As for example : we know that in our climate a fouth 
wind generally brings rain, and a weft wind more j 
and the weft wind is the predominant wind with us, 
becaufe the ocean lies on the weft fide of our country! 
And alfo that a north wind brings fair weather to us, 
as well as the eaft wind, which does riot laft fo long 
as the north } therefore the north-eaft and fouth- weit 
winds are thbfe that are neceflary chiefly to be treated 
of. 

Some curious obfervers of the Weather have made 
this obfervation for many years ; That there is as 
much fouth and weft wind in eight years, as there are 
north and eaft winds, and of confequence as many 
wet years as dry ones. 

Mr. Pointer gives the following rules to know when 
the wind will fet in one of thefe two points, for the 
moft part, for two or three months together. 
Firft, as to the north-eaft wind : when the wind turns 
to the north-eaft point, and continues in itjtwo days 
without rain, and does neither turn to the fouthward 
the third day, nor rain, then it is likely to continue 
eight or nine days without rain, and then to return 
into the fouth. 

If the wind turn out of trie fouth into the north-eaft 
again, and continue two days in that point, and nei- 
ther rains nor turns to the fouth the third day, it is 
likely to continue north-eaft for two months, and for 
the moft part for three months. The wind will finifli 
thefe turns towards the north in three weeks time. 
Secondly, as to the fouth-weft winds : when the wind 
has been in the north for two months or more, and 
comes to the fouth, there are ufually three or four fair 
days at firft, and then on the fourth or fifth day comes 
rain, or elfe the wind turns north, and continues ftill dry. 
If within a day or two without rain, it return into the 
fouth, and with rain, turn northward, and return into 
into the fouth the firft or fecond day, as before, two 
or three times together after this manner ; then it is 
like to be in the fouth or fouth-weft two or three 
months together, for the moft part, as it was in the 
north before. 

He does not mention the eaft or weft winds, becaufe 
he fays, the rains come ufually from the fouth, or, 
in the fhifting of the wind from the fouth to the 
north ; as for the drought, the wind is, for the molt 
part, north-eaft. 

If it prove fair weather out of the fouth for a week to- 
gether, which is not ufual, it is like to be a great 
drought, when it has rained a long time out of the 
fouth before. 

The wind ufually turns from the north to the fouth 
quietly without rain, but comes back again into the 
north with a ftrong wind and rain. 
The greateft winds, which blow down houfes and 
trees, ufually come by the turning of the wind out of 
the fouth by weft into the north, which drives away 
rain, and clears the air. 

Of Prognoftications of the Weather from the barometer. 

Dr. Derham prefents us with the following remarks : 

1 . That foggy Weather makes the mercury rife in 
the barometer, as well as the north wind. The caufe 
he fuggefts, probably enough, to be the acceflion of 
the load of vapour to the former weight of the atmo- 
fphere. Mizzling Weather he likewife obferves to 
have the like effect. 

2. The colds and heats in England and Switzerland 
begin and end nearly about the fame time ; nay, and 
any remarkable weather, efpecially if it continues any 
while, affects one place as well as the other. 

3. That the remarkably cold days in June 1 708, were 
found in Switzerland to precede ours commonly about 
five days or more ; and that the remarkable heats in 
the following months begin to abate in both places 
about the fame time, only fomewhat fooner here dian 
there. 
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4. That the winds in both places frequenly agree, yet 
they fdmetitnes differ. 

5. That the barometer is always lower at Zurich than 
at Upminfter, by fometimes one and fometimes two 
Englifh inches j but the common difference is about 
half an inch, which may be folved either by fuppofing 
Zurich fituate one fourth of an inch higher above the 
level of the fea than Upminfter ; or elfe by fuppofing 
that part of the terraqueous globe, as lying near the 
line, to be higher and more diftant from the center 
than ours is, which lies nearer the pole. 

6. That the barometer generally rifes and falls toge- 
ther at far diftant places, though this agreement of 
the barometer is not fo conftant between Zurich and 
Upminfter, and places near home, viz. at London 
and Paris, where again the agreement of the baro- 
meter is not fo great, as between Upminfter and Lan- 

caftiire. 

7. That the variations of the barometer are grcateft, 
as the places are neareft the poles. Thus, e. g. the 
mercury at London has a greater range by two or 
three lines than at Paris, and at Paris a greater than 
at Zurich * in fome places near the equinoctial, there 
is fcarce any variation at all. 

8. That the rain in Switzerland and Italy is much 
;reater in quantity throughout the year than that in ; 

Jflex ; yet tfce rains are more frequent, i. e. there 1 
are more rainy days in Eflex, than at either of thofe j 

places. # . j 

The proportion of the annual rains that fall in the fe- 

veral places we have any good obfervations of, ftand 

thus: at Zurich the depth of the annual rain, at a j 

medium, is about 32-i- inches ; at Pifa 43^ ; at Paris ■ 

23 i at Lifle in Flanders 234-1 at Townly in Lanca- ' 

fhire 424.; at Upminfter 19^. 

9. That cold contributes greatly to rain, and that ap- 
parently, by condenfing the fufpended vapours, and 
making them defcendi Thus very cold months or 
feafons are generally followed immediately by very 
rainy ones, arid cold fummers are always wet. 

10. That high ridges of mountains, as the Alps, and 
the fnows they are covered withal, not only affect the 
neighbouring -places by the colds, rain, vapours, &c. 
they produce, out even diftant "countries, as England, , 
often partake of their effects. — Thus the extraordi- 1 
nary colds, December 170&, and the relaxations; 
thereof were felt in Italy and Switzerland feveral days 1 
before they reached us. This Dr. Derham thinks is j 
an indication that they were driven from them to us. . 

WILDERNESSES, if rightly fituated, artfully 
contrived, and judicioufly planted, are very great or- 
naments toa fine garden ; but it is rare to iee thefe 
fo well executed in gardens as could be wiflied, nor 
are they often judicioufly fituated ; for they are fre- 
quently fo fituated as tohinder a diftant profoect, or 
elfe are not judicioufly planted > the latter of which 
is fcarceever to be found in any of our m'oft magni- 
ficent gardens, very few of their defigners ever ftudy- 
ing the natural growth of trees fo as to place them in 
fuch manner, that they may not obftruct "the fight 
from the feveral parts of the plantation -which are pre- 
ferred to the view ; I ihall therefore "briefly fet down ! 
what has occurred to me from time to time, when I 
have cbhfidered thefe parts of gardens, whereby a | 
perfbn will be capable to form an idea of the true beau- , 
ties which ought always to be ftudied in the contri-: 

vahce of Wi ldernefles . J 

1. Wilderriefles mould always be proportioned to the 

extent of the gardens in which they are made, that 
they may correfpohd in magnitude with the other 
parts of the (garden ; for it is very ridiculous to fee a 
large Wildernefs planted with fall trees in afmall fpot 
of ground; and oh the other hand, . nothing can be 
moreabfurd, than to fee little paltry fquares, or quar- 
ters bfWildernefs work, in a magnificent largegarden 

2. As to the fituation of Wilderrieftes, "i m 
never be. placed too near the habitation, becaufe the 
great quantity of moifture which is perfpired from the 
trees will caufe a damp tinwholefome air -about the 
hoiife, which is often of ill cohfequence. Nor mould 
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they be fituated fo as to obftruct any diftant profpecH 
of the country, which fhould always be preferved 
wherever it can be obtained, there being nothing lo 
agreeable to the mind as an unconflned profpect of the 
adjacent country > but where the fight is confined 
within the limits of the garden from its fituation, then 
there is nothing fo agreeable as to terminate the pro- 
fpect, as a beautiful fcene of the various kinds of 
trees judicioufly planted ; and if it is fo contvried, 
that the termination is planted circularly, with the 
concave toward the fight, it will have a much better 
effect, than if it end in ftrait lines or angles, which 
are never fo agreeable to the mind. 

3. The trees fhould always be adapted to the fize of 
the plantation, for it is very abfurd to fee tall trees 
planted in fmall fquares of a little garden ; and fo 
likewife, if in large defigns arc planted nothing but 
fmall (hrubs, it will have a mean appearance. It 
Ibould alfo be obferved, never to plant evergreens 
amongft deciduous trees, but always place the ever- 
greens in a Wilderncfs, or a feparate part of the Wil- 
derness by themfelves, and that chiefly in fight, be-» 
caufe thefe afford a continual pleafure both in fummer 
and winter, when in the latter feafon the deciduous 
trees do not appear fo agreeable ; therefore, if the 
borders of Wildernefs quarters are Ik i reed with ever- 
greens, they will have a good effect. 

4. The walks muft alfo be proportioned to the fize of 
the ground, and not make large walks in a fmall 
Wildernefs (nor too many walks, though fmallcr) 
whereby the greatefl part of the ground is employed 
in walks ; nor fhould the grand walks of a large Wil- 
dernefs be too fmall, both of which arc equally faulty. 
Thefe walks fhould not be entered immediately from 
thofe of the pleafurc-garden, but rather be led into by 
a fmall private walk, which will render it more enter- 
taining ; or if the large walk be turned in form of a 
fcrpent, fo as not to Ihew its whole extent, the mind 
will be better pleafed, than if the whole were to open 
to the view. 

The old formal method of contriving Wrldernefles 
was to divide the whole compafs of ground, cither 
intofquares, angles, circles, or other figures, making 
the walks correfpondent to them, planting the fides 
of the walks with hedges of Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, 
&c. and the quarters within were planted with va- 
rious kinds of trees promifcuoufly without order ; but 
this can by no means be cftcemed a judicious method, 
becaufe firfr. hereby there will be a great cxpence in 
keeping the hedges of a'largc Wildernefs in good or- 
der by Ihearing them, which, inftead of being beau- 
tiful, are rather the reverfe ; for as thefe parts of a 
garden fliould, in a great meafure, be defigned from 
nature, whatever has the flirT appearance or art, does 
by no means correfpond therewith ; befides, thefe 
hedges are generally trained up fo high, as to ob- 
struct the fight from the ftems of the tall trees in the 
quarters, -which ought never to be done. 
In the next place the walks are commonly made to 
interfect each other in angles, which alio Ihew too 
formal and trite for fuch plantations, and arc by no 
means comparable to fuch walks as have the appear- 
ance of meanders or labyrinths, where the eye cannot 
difcover more than twenty or thirty yards in length ; 
and the more thefe walks are turned, the greater plea- 
fure they will afford. Thefe Ihould now and then 
lead into an open circular piece of Grafs, in the cen- 
ter of which may be placed either an obeliflc, ftatuc, 
or fountain ; and if in the middle part of the Wilder- 
nefs there be contrived a large opening, in the cen- 
ter of which may be erected a dome or banqueting- 
houfe furrounded with a green. plat of Grafs, it will be 
a confiderable addition to the beauty of the place. 
From the fides of the walks and openings, the trees 
mould rife, gradually one above another to the middle, 
of the quarters, where Ihould always be planted the 
largcft growing trees, fo that the heads of ail the trees 
will appear to view, but their ftems will be hid, which 
will have a vaftly different effect from the common 
method, where the trees are planted large and fmall 

14 S without- 
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vvithout order; fo that many times the largeffc are 
next the fight, and Imatl ones behind them, juft ac- 
cording as it happens, in which manner the fmall ones, 
being overhung and (haded, feldom thrive well. 
But in order to plant a Wildernefs with judgment, 
the ufual growth of all the different forts of trees 
fhuuld be well confidered, that each may be placed 
according to the magnitude to which they generally 
arrive ; otherwile, if they are at firffc planted one above 
another, as before directed, they will not continue to 
grow in this order many years ; for fome forts will 
Greatly outgrow the others, and thereby render the 
plantation Ids beautiful ; but when they are placed ac- 
cording to their ufual manner of growing, they will 
always continue nearly in the fame order, which ren- 
ders them very entertaining to the fight. 
Thefe trees Ihould alio be allowed a proportionable 
diftance, according to their growth, and not be 
crouded fo clofc as is commonly practifed, whereby 
there arc four times the number of trees planted which 
need be and this clofe planting caufes them to afpire 
to a great height, but then they want the noble dif- 
i'ufion of branches, which is vaftly more agreeable to 
the light, than a parcel of thin taper ftems, with 
fcarcely any heads, as is too often the cafe in fome of 
the largelt gardens in England, where, inftead of look- 
ing at a noble parabola of trees, with their fpreading 
globular heads, a parcel of naked Items prefent them- 
Jelvcs to view ; and where the trees are thus crowded, 
they never ihrive half fo well, nor will they continue 
half fo long, as thofe which are allowed a proper dif- 
tance * for their roots running and interfering with 
i nch other, draw the nourifhment away fafter than 
the ground can fupply them, which caufes their leaves 
to be fmall, and, in dry feafons, to decay and fall off, 
lonp- before their ufual time, and thereby renders the 
plantation lefs agreeable. 

In the Uiftribution of thefe plantations, in thofe parts 
which arc planted with deciduous trees, there may be 
planted next the walks and openings, Rofes, Honey- 
fucklcs, SpirxaFrutex, and other kinds of low-flower- 
ing fhrubs, which may be always kept very dwarf, and 
may be planted pretty clofe together ; and at the 
foot of them, near the fides of the walks, may be 
planted Primrofes, Violets, Daffodils, and many 
other forts of wood flowers, not in a ftrait line, 
but rather to appear accidental, as in a natural wood. 
Behind the firft row of fhrubs fhould be planted 
Syringas, Cytifufcs, Althaea frutex, Mezereons, and 
other flowering fhrubs of a middle growth, which 
may be backed with Laburnums, Lilacs, Guelder 
Rofes, and other flowering fhrubs of a large growth : 
thefe may be backed with many other forts of trees, 
rifing gradually to the middle of the quatters, from 
whence they Ihould always flope down every way to 
the walks. 

By this diflributon you will have the plcafurc of the 
flowering fhrubs near the light, whereby you will be 
regaled with their fcent as you pafs through the walks, 
which is feldom obferved by thofe who plant Wilder- 
nefTes ; for nothing is more common than to fee Rofes, 
Honey fuckles, and other fmall flowering fhrubs, 
placed in the middle of large quarters, under the drop- 
ping and (hade of large trees, where they feldom 
thrive •, and if they do, the plcafure of them is loft, 
becaufe they are fecluded from the fight. If thefe 
quarters arc flightly dug every winter, it will keep 
the ground clean from noxious weeds, and be a great 
bcneVit to the trees. And the expence of doing this, 
where labour is cheap, cannot be very confiderable, 
unlcfs in very great plantations. 
But, bcfide thefe grand walks and openings, (which 
may be laid with turf, and kept well mowed) there 
Ihould be fome fmaller ferpentine walks through the 
middle of the quarters, where perfons may retire for 
privacy. There need be nothing but the ground of 
the place made level, and kept hoed, to clear it from 
weeds, which will be no great trouble to do with a 
Dutch hoe, which is broad, and will make great rid- 
dance, and then rake them over to make them hand- 
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fome. Thefe walks heed not be very broad, but IhoulcJ 
be turned in fuch a manner, as not to deviate far 
from the middle of the quarter, becaufe there the trees 
being largefl, will afford the amplelt fhade. Five or fix 
feet will be a fufficient width for thefe walks in large 
quarters, but in fmall ones four feet is full enough. 
By the fides of thefe private walks may alfo be feat- 
tercd fome wood- flowers and plants, which, if art- 
fully planted, will have a very good effect. 
In the general defign for thefe WildernefTes it mould 
not be ttudied to make the feveral parts correfpondent, 
for that is fo formal and ft iff, as to be now quite re- 
jected. The greater diverfity there is in the distribution 
of thefe parts, the more plcafure they will afford ; and 
fince, according to this method of defigning and 
planting, the different parts never prefent tnemfelves 
to the fame views, it is no matter how different they 
are varied afunder; that part of them which is moil 
in view from the houfe, or other parts of the garden, 
may be planted with evergreens, but the other parts 
may be planted with deciduous trees in the foregoing 
manner. 

The part planted with evergreens may be difpofed in 
the following manner, viz. in the firft line next the 
great walks may be placed Lauruftinus, Boxes, 
Spurge Laurel, Juniper, Savin, and other dwarf ever- 
greens i behind thefe may be planted Laurels, Hollies, 
Arbutufes, and other evergreens of a larger growth ; 
next to thefe may be placed Alaterriufes, Phyllireas, 
Yews, Cyprefies, Virginian Cedars, and other trees of 
the fame growth •, behind thefe may be planted Nor- 
way and Silver Firs, the True Pine, and other forts of 
the like growth ; and in the middle fhould be planted 
Scotch Pines, Pinafter, and other of the largeft grow- 
ing evergreens, which will afford a moft delightful 
profpect, if the different (hades of their greens are cu- 
rioufly intermixed. And in order to render the vari- 
ety greater, there may be feveral kinds of hardy ever- 
green trees and fhrubs obtained from the north parts 
of America, as there are already many in England, 
which are very fit for this purpofe, and are mentioned 
in different parts of this book. 

This manner of feparating the evergreens from the 
deciduous trees, will not only make a much better ap- 
pearance, but alfo caufc them to thrive far beyond 
what they ufually do when intermixed ; therefore I 
mould never advife any perfon to plant them promif- 
cuoufiy together. 

By what I have faid concerning the planting the trees* 
one behind another, according to their different 
growths, I would not have it underftood, that I mean 
the placing them in ftrait lines, which is too ftiffand 
formal for thefe plantations ; all that is intended is, to 
place the front rows of trees on each fide the walks, at 
an equal diftance from the fide of the walks, which 
being twilled in eafy natural turns, the fhrubs having 
the curves will (land in the fame direction, and mule 
turn in the fame manner as the walks. Thofe behind 
may be placed after any manner, provided care be 
taken to allow each fufficient room to grow, and that 
there may appear no uneven gaps in the diftance of 
their heads, but that they may all rife gradually, foas 
to form a handfome flope. , 

In fmall gardens, where there, is not room for thefe 
magnificent WildernefTes, there may be fome rifing 
clumps of evergreens, fo defigned as to make the 
ground appear much larger than it is in reality ; and 
if in thefe there are fome ferpentine walks well con- 
trived, it will greatly improve the places, and deceive 
thofe who are unacquainted with the ground as to its 
fizc. Thefe clumps or little quarters of evergreens 
fhould be placed juft beyond the plain opening of 
Grafs before the houfe, where the -eye will be carried 
from the plain furface of Grafs to the regular flope of 
evergreens, to the'great plcafure of the beholder } but 
if there is a diftant profpect of the adjacent country 
from the houfe, then this mould not be obftruftcd, 
but rather be left open for the profpecl bounded on 
each fide with thefe clumps, which may be extended 

to thofe parts of the ground, where no view is ob- 

ftructcd. 
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ftructed. Thele fmall quarters fhould not be furround- 
ed wjth hedges, for the reafons before given nor 
fhould they be cut into angles, or any other fludied 
figures, but be defigned rather in a rural manner, 
which is always preferable to the other, for thefe kinds 
of plantations. 

In Wildernefles there is but little trouble or expence 
after their firft planting, which is an addition to their 
value ; the only labour required is to mow and roll 
the large Grafs walks* and to keep the other ground 
walks free from weeds. And in the quarters, if the 
weeds arc hoed down two or three times in a fu (Ti- 
mer, it will ftill add to their rieatnefs. The trees 
mould alfo be pruned to cut out all dead wood, or ir- 
regular branches, where they crofs each other, and 
juitto preferve them within due bounds ; and as was 
before obferved, if the ground be (lightly dug between 
the trees, it will greatly promote their vigour. This 
being the whole labour of a Wildernefs, it is no won- 
der they are fo generally efteemed, especially when 
we conlider the pleafure they afford. | 

SWEET WILLI A M/ See Dianthus. 

WILLO W. See SaljxT 

W I L L O W, the French. See Epilobium. j 
WIND is defined to be the dream or current of the 
air, together with fuch vapours as the air carries along 
with it j or it is a fenfible agitation of the air, whereby 
a large quantity thereof flows out of one place or re- 
gion to another. 

The ancients made but four Winds, according to the 
four cardinal points, but this was quickly looked up- 
on as too grofs a^divifion. The following age added 
eight more to this number, which was thought too 
nice a fubdividing, and therefore they reduced the 
laft number to four, taking every other or middle 
Wind, and adding them to the old account ; but our 
failors, who are far beyond the ancients for their fkill 
in navigation, have divided the horizon into thirty- 
two equal parts, adding twenty-eight to the four car- 
dinal Winds •, a thing ufeful in navigation, but of no 
great concern in natural philofophy, unlefs it be to 
give a hint, that the Wind blows from all parts of the 
heavens. 

As to the pfyftcal caufc of the Winds 5 

Some philofophers, as Des Cartes, Rohault, &c. ac- 
count for the general Wind from the diurnal rotation 
of the earth, and from this general V^ind derive all 
the particular ones. 

They fay, the atrnofphcrc inverting the earth, and 
moving round it, that part will perform its circuit 
fooneft, which has the fmallcll circle to defcribe. 
The air therefore, near the equator, will require a fome- 
what longer time to perform its courfe in from well 
to eaft: than nearer the poles ; that as the earth turns 
eaftward, the particles of the air near the equinoctial 
being exceeding light, arc left behind, fo that in re- 
fpectto the earth's furface, they move weftward, and 
become a conftant eafterly Wind. 
This Opinion fee ms confirmed, for that thefe Winds 
are found only near the equinoctial, in thofe parallels 
of latitude, Where the diurnal' motion is fwifteft, but 
the conftant calms of the Atlantic fea, near the equa- 
tor, the wefterly Winds near the coaft of Guiney, and 
the periodical wefterly Monfoons, under the equator 
of the Indian fea, feemingly declare the insufficiency 
of that hypothecs. 

Befides, the air, being kept to the earth by the prin- 
ciple of gravity, would in time acquire the fame de- 
gree of velocity, that the earth's furface moves with, 
as well in refpect of the diurnal rotation, as of the 
annual about the fun, which is about thirty minutes 
fwifter. 

It remains therefore to fubftitute fome other caufe, 
capable of producing a like conftant effect ; not lia- 
ble to the fame objections, but agreeable to the known 
properties of the elements of air and water, and the 
' laws of the motion of fluid bodies •, fuch an one is 
the action of the fun's beams upon the air and water,. 
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as he pafTes every day over the oceans, conudered to- 
gether with the nature of the foil and fituation of the 
adjoining continents. This has been done by Dr. 
Halley. 

Therefore, according to the law's of ftatics, the airj 
which is lefs rarefied or expanded by hear, and con- 
fequently more ponderous, mult have a motion to- 
wards thofe parts thereof which are more rarefied, and 
lefs ponderous; to bring it to an equilibrium. Alftf 
the prefence of the fun continually fluffing to the 
weftward, that part to which the air tends; by reafon' 
of the rarefaction made by his greateft meridian heat, 
is with him carried weftward ; and consequently, the 
tendency of the whole body of the lower air is that 
way. 

Thus a general eafterly Wind is formed ; which being 
imprcfled upon all the air of a vaft ocean, the parts 
impel one the other, and fo keep moving till the next 
return of the fun -, whereby fo much of rile motion as 
was loft, is again reftored, and thus the eafterly Wind 
is made perpetual. 

From the fame principle it follows, that the eafterly 
Wind Ihould, on the north fide of the equator, be to 
the northward of the eaft \ and in fouth latitudes, to 
the fouthward thereof 5 for near the line the air is 
much more rarefied, than at a greater diftance from 
it ; becaufe the fun is twice in a year vertical there, 
and at no timediltant above twenty-three degrees one 
half ; at which diftance the heat being at the line of 
the angle of incidence, is but little fhortof that of the 
perpendicular ray \ whereas, under the tropics, tho* 
the fun ftay long vertical, yet he is a long forty-feven 
degrees off ; which is a kind of winter, wherein the 
air fo cools, as that the fummer heat cannot warm it 
to the fame degree with that under the equator. 
Wherefore the air towards the northward and fouth- 
ward being lefs rarefied than that in the middle, it 
follows, that from both fides it ought to tend towards 
the equator. This motion, compounded with the 
former eafterly Wind, anfwers all the phenomena of 
the general trade Winds j which, if the whole furface 
of the globe were fea, would undoubtedly blow all 
round the world, as they are found to do in the Atlan- 
tic and Ethiopic oceans. 

But feeing lb great continents interpofe^ and break 
the continuity of the oceans, regard mil ft be had to 
the nature of the foil, and the pofition of the high 
mountains, which are the two principal caufes of the 
feveral variations of the Wind from the former ge- 
neral rule ; for if a country, lying near the fun, 
prove to be flat, fancy, and low land, fuch as the 
defarts of Lybia are ufually reported to be, the heat 
occafioncd by the reflection of the fun's beams, and 
the retention thereof in the fand, is incredible to thofe 
who have not felt it ; whereby the air being exceed- 
ingly rarefied, it is nccerTary, that this cooler and 
more denfe air fhould run thitherwards to reftore the 
equilibrium. 

This is fuppofcd to be the caufc, why, near the coaft 
of Guiney, the Wind always lets in upon the land, 
blowing wefterly inftead of eafterly •, there being fufn- 
cient reafon to believe, that the inland parts of Africa 
are prodigioufly hot, fince the northern borders there- 
of were fo intemperate, as to give the ancients caufe 
to conclude, that all beyond the tropics was uninha- 
bitable by excefs of heat. 

From the fame caufe it happens^ that there are fo 
conftant calms in. that part of the ocean called the 
Rains ; for this tract being placed in the middle, be- 
tween the wefterly Winds blowing on the coaft of 
Guiney, and the eafterly trade Winds blowing to the 
weftward thereof, the tendency of the air here is in- 
different to either, and fo (lands in aiquilibrio between 
both ; and the weight of the incumbent atmofphcre 
being diminifhed by the continual contrary Winds 
blowing from hence, is the reafon that the air here 
holds not the copious vapour it receives, but lets it 
fall in frequent rains. 

But as the cool and denfe air; by reafon of the great- 
er gravity, preflcsr upon the hot rarefied, it^sdemon- 

fbrative* 
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ftrative, that this latter muft afcend in a continual 
ftream as faft as it rarefies * and that being afcended, 
it muft difperfe itielf to preferve the equilibrium, that 
is, by a contrary current the upper air muft move 
from thofe parts where the greateft heat is ; fo, by a 
kind of circulation, the north-eaft trade Wind below 
will be attended with a fouth-wefterly above. That 
this is more than a bare conjecture, the almoft inftan- 
taneous change of the Wind to the oppofite point, 
which is frequently found in pafling the limits of the 
trade Winds, feems to aflure us ; but that which above 
all confirms this hypothefis, is the phaenomenon of 
the Monfoons, by this means moft eafily folved, and 
without it hardly explicable. 

Suppofing therefore, fuch a circulation as above, it 
is to be confidered, that to the northward of the In- 
dian ocean, there is every where land within the ufu- 
al limits of the latitude of thirty degrees •, viz. Ara- 
bia, Perfia, India, &c. which for the fame reafon as 
the mediterranean parts of Africa, are fubject to un- 
fufferable heats, when the fun is in the north, pafling 
nearly vertical j but yet are temperate enough, when 
the fun is removed toward the other tropic, becaufe 
of a ridge of mountains at fome diftance within the 
land, faid to be frequently in winter covered with 
fnow, over which the air, as it pafles, muft needs be 
much chilled. 

Hence it comes to pafs, that the air, coming accord- 
ing to the general rule, out of the north-eaft in the 
Indian fea, is fometimes hotter, fometimes colder, than 
that which by this circulation is returned out of the 
fouth-weft ; and by confequence, fometimes the under 
current or Wind is from the north-eaft, fometimes 
from the fouth-weft. 

That this has no other caufe, is clear from the times 
wherein thefe Winds fet, viz. in April, when the fun 
begins to warm thofe countries to the north, the- 
fouth-weft Monfoons begin, and blow during the heat 
till October ; when the fun being retired, and all 
things growing cooler northward, and the heat in- 
cfeafing to the fouth, the north-eaft enter and blow 
all the winter, till April again. And it is undoubt- 
edly from the fame principle, that fouthward of the 
equator, in part of the Indian ocean, the north-eaft 
Winds fucceed the fouth-eaft, when the fun draws 
near the tropic of Capricorn. 

But in this latter occurs a difficulty not well to be ac- 
counted for, which is, why this change of the Mon- 
foons mould be any more in this ocean, than in the 
fame latitudes in the iEthiopic, where there is no- 
thing more certain than a fouth-eaft Wind all the 
year. 

It is likewife very hard to conceive, why the limits 
of the trade Winds mould be fixed about the thirtieth 
degree of latitude all round the globe ; and that they 
mould 'fo feldom tranfgrefs or fall ihort of thofe 
bounds ; as alfo that in the Indian (ea, only the north- 
ern part mould be fubject to the changeable Mon- 
foons, and in the fouthern there mould be aconftant 
fouth-eaft. 

This account of Wind is taken from the learned Dr. 
Hallcy's difcourfgron this fubjeel, Philofoph. Tranf. 
N° 183. . 

The Rev. Mr. Robin fon gives this account of the ori- 
gin of Wind ; that in the greateft probability it pro- 
ceeds from vaft fwarms of nitrous particles, which rife 
from the bottom of the fea, and have been put into 
motion, either by the central fire, or by that heat 
and fermentation which abounds in this huge body 
of the earth ; and therefore this firft commotion, which 
is excited by the faid fermentation, is called a bot- 
tom Wind, which is prefcntly difcovered by the por- 
poifes, and other fea fifh, that delight to fport and 
play upon the waves of the fea, and by their playing, 
give to the mariners the firft notice of an approaching 
ftorm. 

When thefe nitrous fwarms are rifen toward the fur- 
face of the fea, they caufe, in a dark night, fuch a 
mining light upon the waves, as if the lea. were on 
fire i and being delivered from the brackifh water, 
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and received into the open air, thofe fiery and fliinin<x 
meteors, which fix upon mafts and fides of the ihips^ 
are only nitrous particles condenfed by the circumam- 
bient cold, and like that which the chemifts call phof- 
phorus, or artificial glow-worm, mine and caft a light, 
but have no heat. 

This gives the fecond notice to the mariners, that the 
ftorm is rifing ; for the fea begins to be rough upon 
the firft breaking out of the Wind, and the waves 
fwell and rife, though the air at the fame time is calm 
and clear. 

This boiling fermentation of the lea caufes the va- 
pours to arife, which by the intenfenefs of the circum- 
ambient cold, are condenfed into thick clouds, and 
fall down in ftorms of Wind and rain ; firft upon the 
fea, from whence they rofe ; and then the attractive 
power of the mountain cold, by a fecret magnetifm 
between vapour and cold, attracts the waterilh va- 
pours, and intermixed with nitrous particles, they 
afcend to the high tops of mountains and hills, where 
they hang hovering in thick fogs, and watery mifts, 
until the atmofpherical heat rarefies the nitrous pare 
of the fog, which is almoft uppermoft, and appears 
white and tranfluccnt, into brifk gales of Wind. 
And the intenfenefs of the atmofpherical cold hav- 
ing attracted the vapours into the colder regions of 
the air, where they are condenfed into clouds, the 
Wind breaks, diflipatcs, and drives them before it, 
till they fail down in rain, and water the furface of 
the earth. 

And this feems to be the reafon why they have but 
little Wind, and lefs rain in Egypt, and thofe level 
countries where they have no mountains. 
Dr. Derham fays, Wind is a current of the air •, and 
that which excites or alters its current, may juftly be 
faid to be the caufe of Wind. 

An equipoife of the atmofphere produces a calm 5 but 
if that equipoife be taken off, more or lefs, a ftream 
of air or Wind is accordingly thereby produced, either 
ftronger or weaker, fwifter or flower. 
And there are divers things that may caufe fuch al- 
terations in the equipoife or balance of the atmofphere, 
viz. eruptions of vapours from the fea and land, ra- 
refactions and condenfations in one place more than 
in another, the falling of rain, preflure of the clouds, 
&c. 

It is obferved of caves, that they always emit Winds 
more or lefs ; and as great caves, fo great lakes alio 
fend forth Winds but the moft univerfal and con- 
ftant alterations of the atmofphere are produced by 
heat and cold. 

This is manifeft in the general trade Winds, which, 
between the tropics, blow all the year from eaft to 
weft ; if the caufe of this be (according to the opinion 
of feme ingenious men) the daily progrefs of the fun 
round that part of the globe, and by his heat rarefy- 
ing one part of the air, while the cooler and heavier 
air behind p'refTes after. 

And fo the land and fea breezes ; and Co in our cli 
mate, the northerly and foutherly Winds (which arc 
commonly efteemed the caufe of warm and cold wea- 
ther) are really the effects of the cold or warmth of 
the atmofphere. 

Of this Dr. Derham lays, he has had fo many confir- 
mations, that he does not doubt of it ; and he pro- 
duces for an inftance of it, that it is not uncommon to 
fee a warm foutherly Wind, on a fudden change to 
the north, by the fall of fnow or hail j and in a cold 
fr6fty morning, to fee the Wind north, and to wheel 
about toward the foutherly quarters, when the fun 
has well warmed the air ; and then again, in the cold 
evening, to turn northerly or eafterly. 
And hence alfo it is, that the Winds and clouds are 
oftentimes contrary to each other in thunder mowers 
(efpec tally if hail tails ;) the fultry weather below di- 
rects the Wind one way, and the cold above the clouds 
another way. 

And that he has obferved feveral times, that when 
the morning has been warm, and what Wind was 
ftirring was weft-fouth-weft, that the clouds were 

thick 
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thick and black (as they generally are when fnow j 
follows j) and that, a little before noon, the Wind I 
veered about to the north by weft, and fome times to I 
other points ; the clouds at the fame time flying, I 
fome north by weft, and fome fouth-weftj that about I 
one o'clock it rained apace, the clouds fometimes I 
flying north-eaft, then north •, and at laft both Winds I 
and clouds have fettled north by weft ; and at that I 
time the fleet fell very plentifully, and it grew I 
very cold. I 

1 

From all which he obferves ; I 

Firft, that though the region below was warm, the I 
region of the clouds was cold, as the black fnowy I 
clouds Ihewed. I 
Secondly, That the ftruggle between the warmth of I 
our region, and the cold of the cloudy region flopped I 
the airy currents of both regions. I 
Thirdly, That the falling of the fnow through our J 
warmer air, did at firft melt into rain ; but after the I 
fuperior cold had conquered the inferior warmth, it I 
became fleet. I 
Fourthly, That as the cold prevailed by degrees, it I 
wheeled about both the Winds and clouds, from the I 
northward towards the fouth. I 
It is not at all improbable, that there is often afiem- j 
bled in the atmofphere, a fufficient quantity of va- I 
pours to maintain a lading condenfation and that it I 
is alfo quick enough at fome times to create a great I 
Wind. 

For according to Dr. Halley's experiment, it maybe j 
computed, that there is 129,762,219 cubical miles of j 
the atmofphere filled by vapours every day. This pro- | 
digious quantity, being divided and ranged in bodies I 
at various fituations throughout the world, occafions, I 
by the mutual condenfations, almoft conftant refults I 
of the air, to fupply the empty places - 9 fo may be I 
thought abundantly fufficient for producing and main- I 
taining all Winds univerfally. ^ ! 

From thefe and other confiderations, it may be con- | 
eluded, that the production of Winds depends chiefly I 
on the condenfation of vapours ; and in order to con- 
firm this hypothefis, we (hall proceed to explain feve- j 
ral properties and cafes folvable thereby. j 

1 . That the direction or courfc of any Wind is accord- 1 
ing to the fituation of the body of vapours, whofe 1 
condenfation produces it fo if a conconrfe of vapours I 
be gathered over the kingdom of France, the conden- I 
fation thereof would draw the air from England in a I 
foutherly direction, in Spain would be a northerly I 
Wind, in Germany would blow wefterly, at the Bay 
of Bifcay an eafterly Wind. | 

2. That the force or intenfity of a Wirid is the exten- I 
Hon of the condenfing vapour, and the quicknefs of I 
their condenfations. 1 

3. This may account for there being more Winds I 
about the equinoxes than at other feafons. I 
4 We muft add that it is underftood, that the great- 
er quantities of rain that fall in the winter, muft I 
occaflon more Winds than in fummer, there being a I 
proportionable quantity of vapours condenfed 5 and I 
like wife, I 

5. That there are more Winds in diftant latitudes than I 
toward the equator ; becaufe the former are more J 
fubject to rain. I 

6. Why there is more rain and Wind in the winter J 
than in the fummer, when the heat of the fun is in the 
former more weak and languid, by which it is inca- j 
pable of railing any great quantity of vapour to pro- I 
duce that rain and Wind. I 

7. Why they have more rain and Wind toward the 
poles and about the equator, although the latter is a 
jpart of the world where the fun makes the greateft 
evaporation. 

The induftry of fome late writers have brought the 
theory and production, and motion of the Winds, to 
fomewhat of mathematical demonftration, wc (hall 
here give it to the reader in that form. | 
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Laws of the produBlion^ &V. of Winds* 

1. If the fpring of the air be weakened in any place; 
more than in the adjoining places, a Wind will blow 
through the place where the diminution is. 

For fince the air endeavours by its elaftic force to ex- 
pand itfelf every way, if that force be ie Is in one 
place than another; the nifus of the more again It the 
lefs. elaftic will be greater, than the nifus of the lat- 
ter againft the former. — The lefs elaftic air, there- 
fore, will refill with lefs force than it is urged by the 
more elaftic ; confequently, the lefs elaftic will be 
driven out of its place, and the more elaftic will 
fucceed. 

If now the excefs of the fpring -of the more elaflic, 
to that of the lefs elaftic, be fuch as to occafion a little 
alteration in the barofcope, the motion both of the 
air expelled, and that which fucceeds it will become 
fenfible. 

2. Hence, fince the fpring of the air increafes, as the 
comprcfiing weight increafes, and comprefied air is 
denfer than air lefs comprefied, all Winds blow into a 
rarer air out of a place filled with a denfer. 

3. Wherefore fince a denier air is fpccifically heavier 
than a rarer, an extraordinary lightnefs of the air in 
any place, muft be attended with extraordinary Winds 
or (lorais. 

Now an extraordinary fall of the mercury in the ba- 
rometer, fhews an extraordinary lightnefs of the at- 
mofphere j therefore it is no wonder if that forctcls 
dorms. 

4. If the air be fuddenly condenfed in any place, its 
fpring will be fuddenly diminifhed hence, if this di~ 
minutionbe great enough to affect the barometer, there 
will be a Wind blow through the condenfed air. 

5. But fince it cannot be fuddenly condenfed, unlefs 
it has before been much rarefied, there will a Wind 
blow through the air as it cools, after it is violently 
heated. 

6. In like manner if air be fuddenly rarefied, its fpring 
is fuddenly increafed ; wherefore it will How through 
the contiguous air, not acted on by the rarefying 
force. — A Wind therefore will blow out of a place in 
which the air is fuddenly rarefied -> and on this prin- 
ciple it is, in all probability, that 

7. Moft caves are found to emit Wind, cither more 
or lefs. — Since tlic fun's power in rarefying the air is 
notorious, it muft ncccflarily have a great influence 
on the generation of Winds. 

The riling and changing of the Wind is determined 
experimentally, by means of weather-cocks placed 
on the tops ofhoufes, &c. — But thefe only indicate 
what paries about their own height, or near the fur- 
face jf the cartli ; Wolfius affuring us, from obfer- 
vations of fcvcral years, that the higher Winds which 
drive the clouds, arc different .from the lower one*, 
which move the weather-cocks. 
Dr. Dcrham obferves, upon comparing fevcral feries 
of obfervations made of the Winds in divers countries, 
viz. England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, France, 

• New England, &c. that the Winds in thofe fevcral 
places feldom agree •, but when they do, it is com- 
monly when they are ftrong, and of long continuance 
in the fame quarter ; and more, he thinks, in the 
northerly and eafterly, than in any other points. — Al- 
fo, that a ftrong Wind in one place is oftentimes a 
Weak one in another-, or moderate, according as the 

■ places arc nearer or more remote. 

The laws of the force and velocity of Wind, 

Wind being only air in motion, and air a fluid fub- 
ject to the laws of other fluids, its force may be 
brought to a precife computation : thus ; 
The ratio of the fpecific gravity of any other fluid 
to that of the air, together with the fpace that fluid, 
impelled by the preffure of the air, moves in any 
given time, being given ; we can determine the fpace 

14 T which 
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which the air itfelf, acted on by the fame force, will j 
move in the fame time by this rule. 

1. As the fpecific gravity of air is to that of any 
other fluid, lb reciprocally is the fquare of the fpace 
which that fluid, impelled by any force, moves in 
any given time, to the fquare of the fpace, which 
the air, by the fame impulfej will move in the fame 
time. 

Suppofing therefore, the ratio of the fpecific gravity 
of that other fluid to that of air, to be =b : c ; the 
fpace defcribed by the fluid to be called / ; and that 
which the air will defcribe by the fame inipulfex ; the 
rule gives us x=.^ (b s : c.) 

Hence, if we fuppofe water, impelled by the given 
force, to move two feet in a fecond of time ; then 
will /= 2 j and fin ce the fpecific gravity of water to 
air is as 970 to 1, we fliall have 0=970, and c=i ; 

confequently ,v= v ' 97°« 4= */ 3880=632 feet : the 
velocity of the Wind, therefore to that of water, 

moved by the fame power, will be as 623 to 2 ; i. e. 
if water move two feet in a fecond, the Wind will fly 

623 feet. 

2. Add, that J—t/ (cx x \b\) and therefore the 
fpace any fluid, impelled by any impreffion, moves 
in any time, is determined by finding a fourth pro- 
portional to the two numbers that exprefs the ratio of 
the fpecific gravity, and the fquare of the fpace the 
Wind moves in the given time. The fquare root of 
that fourth proportional is the fpace required. 

M. Mariotte, e. g. found, by various experiments, 
that a pretty ftrong Wind moves 24 feet in a fecond 
of time wherefore, if the fpace which the water, act- 
cd on by the fame force as the air, will defcribe in the 
fame time, be required, then will r=i, #=24, £=970, 
and we fliall find /= »/ (576 : 970=44.) 

3. The velocity of Wind being given, to determine 
the preflfure required to produce that velocity, we 
have this rule. 

The fpace the Wind moves in one fecond of time, is 
to the height a fluid is to be raifed in an empty tube, 
in order to have a preflfure capable of producing that 
velocity, in a ratio compounded of the Ipecific gravi- 
ty of the fluid to that of air ; and of quadruple the al- 
titude a body defcends in the firft fecond of time, to 
the aforefaid fpace of air. 

Suppofe, e. gr. the fpace the air moves in a fecond 
a— 24 feet, or 288 inches-, call the altitude of the 
third x, and the ratio of the mercury to, the air b : 
c= 1 3580 : 1 , d= 1 8 1 inches •, x will be lefs than the 
number by one line, or T ' s of an inch. And hence 
we fee why a final 1, but fudden change in the baro- 
meter, mould be followed by violent Winds. 
The force of the Wind is determined experimentally, 
by a peculiar machine called an anemometer, or Wind 
meafurer ; which being moved by means of fails, like 
thofe of a Windmill, raife a weight, that ftill the 
higher it is raifed, receding farther from the center of 
motion, by Aiding along a hollow arm fitted on to 
the axis of the fails, becomes heavier and heavier, and 
prefies on the arm, till, being a counterpoife to the 
force of the Wind on the fails, it Hops the motion of 
them. An index then, fitted upon the fame axis, at 
right angles with the arm, by its rifing or falling, 
points out the ftrcngth of the Wind, on a plane di- 
vided like a dial plate into degrees. 
Winds are either con flan t or variable. The conftant 
Winds arc up and down always at a certain time of 
the year, and in certain parts of the world ; but the 
variable vary fo much, that they cannot be reduced 
to any rule. 

The conftant and periodical Winds arc only in the 
wideft feas ; as in the Atlantic and Ethiopia feas, be- 
tween the tropics, there is generally an cafterly Wind . 
all the year long, without any confiderable variation, 
unlefs declining fome few points toward the north or 
fouth but all along the coafls of Guiney, for five 
hundred leagues, the foutherly and fouth-weft Winds 
are perpetual. 

In the Indian ocean the Winds are partly general, as 
in the Ethiopia ocean, and partly periodical that is, 
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they blow one way half the year, and upon the bppoi 
fite points the other half. 

This that is here faid;relates to the fea Winds, at fome 
diftance from the land 5 for upon the land, and near 
the fhores, the land and fea breezes are almoft every 
where fenfible ; and the great variety that happens 
in their periods, force, and direction, happens from 
the fuuation of mountains, valleys* and woods, and 
from the various texture of the foil, more or lefs capa- 
ble of retaining or reflecting heat, or of exhaling or 
condenfing vapours. 

Of variable Winds, fome are common to ail countries, 
others are more peculiar to fome certain parts. 
Of the latter fort, the moft famous are hurricanes! 
which chiefly infeft the Caribbee iflands, but arc not 
anniverfary, nor equally frequent. 
Their fury is fo great, that they throw down all be- 
fore them, tear up trees, overturn houfes, tofs mips 
prod igiou fly,, and blow about things of avail weight. 
They are not. even continued Winds, but blow in 
gulls, which fuddenly come and go ; neither do they 
extend very wide, but are fometimes confined to a 
narrow compais, and at other times take a larger fcope. 
As for their duration, it is but a few days, and fome- 
times only for a few hours. They are more common 
in America than any where elfe, but yet Europe and 
Afia are not altogether without them, as appears from 
hiftories and travels. 

The caufes of ternpefts and hurricanes are hardly to 
be accounted for in all particulars. However it may, 
in the firft place be noted, that the ratio of all liquids 
is much the fame, and therefore an extraordinary 
motion may be excited in the air, by the fame way as 
in water. 

Now, if water fall from a high place, or if there be 
a confluence of feveral dreams together, this gives a 
violent motion, and caufes a many whirlings and ed- 
dies in it. This is apparent in the torrents falling 
down the rocks, and the confluence of rivers. 
If therefore fome thing analogous may happen in the 
air, there needs muft be furious ternpefts of Wind 
raifed in ir. And fuch a thing may happen, if any 
extraordinary quantity of vapours be drawn by the 
Wind, upon a certain place, which they cannot eafily 
get over, by reafon of mountains or contrary Winds, 
which oppofe them : for example j fuppofe a Wind, 
upon fome point between north and eaft, carries a 
large collection of vapours out of Africa into the Ca- 
ribbee iflands ; this Wind lights upon the continent 
of America ; now, it is poflible, that not only the 
mountains and woods of Panama may refift the cur- 
rent of this Wind, and croud the vapours together 
there ; but a contrary Wind, upon a point between 
fouth and weft, may blow at the fame time upon the 
weftern fhore of America, which fhall force the \'a- 
pours back again. When fuch a rencounter happens, 
there muft be a wild uproar in the air about the Ca- 
ribbee iflands, and in all that tract between South and 
North America, and the vapours in this circular mo- 
tion muft needs be furious on all fides, juft as it is in 
the water. 

For we fee in the confluence of two rivers, if their 
currents are rapid at the place where they fall in, they 
caufe violent eddies, whirl things about that are caft 
in them, fwallowing them up for a little time, and 
then throwing them back again. 
This (hews us the reafon, why heavy bodies arc often 
tolled in the air by the whirling of hurricanes, and then 
dallied to the ground again ; for the air being a cir- 
cular motion, is with great fury toffed backwards and 
forwards, between the ground and.the clouds for as 
the waters of the rolling fea do not run to the fhores 
in an even ftream, but in fuch waves as dam by fits 
and turns; fo the courfe of a violent Wind is in broken 
and diftinct blafts. 

Such ternpefts do not extend very far, though their 
bounds are uncertain, becaufc the neighbouring air 
giving way to them, they fpend thcmfelvcs in the 
progrefs of their motion. 

Thus, 
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Thus, when a great (lone is caft into the water, we 
lee a great agitation round about the place where it 
fell; but the more the waves retire from the center of 
motion, the flower and the lefs fenfible they grow ; 
and as fuch motions do not lad long in water* no 
more do they in the air, for the fame reafon. 
Though there may be unufual ftorms of Wind any 
where, the air and vapours are drawn together there- 
about by contrary Winds, yet they are more frequent 
about the Caribbee iflands, efpecialty in June and 
Auguft, when the fun is vertical there, for their air be- 
ing rarefied by the fun's heat, the ufual Winds bring 
thither a van: quantity of air and vapours, which be- 
ing crouded together, in the gulf of America, eaufe 
a great eftuation about the neighbouring iflands. 
When the fun is on this fide the equator, the air is 
more rarefied thereabouts, and it may fo. happen, that 
the fouth-fouth-eaft Wind,, which conftantly blows 
beyond the line, may fometimes tranfgrefs its limits, 
and bring the vapours of the ^thiopic Tea to the fame 
place where thofc of the Atlantic are already gather- 
ed ; which, being kept in by the more of America, 
mult necefTarijy be driven about the Caribbee iflands. 

'Of tbc qualities of Winds, 

i. A Wind that blows from the lea is always moift ; 
in fummer it is cold, in winter warm, unlefs the fea 
be frozen up. This is well demonllrated thus : there 
is vapour continually rifing out of all water (as ap- 
pears even hence, that a quantity of water, being 
left a little while in an open veflel, is found fenfibly 
diminifhed,) bur. cfpccially if it be cxpofed to the 
fun's rays, in which • cafe the evaporation is beyond 
all expectation. By this means the air incumbent on 
the fea becomes impregnated with a deal of vapour, 
but the Winds, blowing from off the fea, fweep thefe 
vapours along with them, and confequently are always 
moift. 

Again, water in fummer, &c. conceives lefs heat 
than terreftrial bodies, expofed to the fame rays of 
the fun ; but in winter,, fea water is warmer than the 
fcarth, covsred withfroft, fnow, &c. Wherefore, as 
the air, contiguous to any body, is found to partake 
of its heat and cold * the air, contiguous to fea wa- 
ter, will be warmer in winter, and colder in fummer, 
than that contiguous to the earth : or thus ; vapours 
raifed from water by the fun's warmth in winter, arc 
warmer than the air they rife in, as appears from the 
vapours condenfing, and become vifible, almoft as 
foon as they arc got out into the air. Frelh quantities 
of vapours therefore, continually warming the atmo- 
fphere over the fea, will raife its heat beyond that 
over the land. 

■ 

Again, the fun's rays reflected from the earth into the 
air in fummer, arc much more than thofe from the 
water into the air. The air therefore over the earth, 
warmed by the reflection of more rays than that over 
water, is warmer. Hence fea Winds make cloudy 
hazy weather. 

2. Winds which blow from the continent are always 
dry, in fummer warm, and cold in winter; for there 
is much lefs vapour arifing from the earth, than from 
water, and therefore the air over the continent will be 
impregnated with much fewer vapours : add, that the 
vapours or exhalations raifed by a great degree of 
heat out of the earth, are much finer and lefs fenfible 
than thofe from water. The Wind therefore* blow- 
ing over the continent, carries but little vapour witli 
it, and is therefore dry. 

Our northern and fouthern Winds, however, which 
are commonly efteemed the caufes of cold and warm 
weather, Dr. Derham obferves (as we have faid,) are 
really the effects of the cold or warmth of the atmo- 
fphere : hence it is, that we frequently fee a warm 
foutherly Wind on a fudden changed to the north, 
by the fall of fnow or hail, and that in a cold frofty 
morning we fee the Wind north, which afterward 
wheels about toward the foutherly quarters, when the 
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fun has well warmed the air, and again in tlie.ccL: 
evening turns northerly or ealterly. 
Some Winds are drying, others arc moift ; ibme fa- 
ther clouds, orhers difperfe them ; fome art: warm, 
others cold, but their influence is not one and the lame 
in all places, for fuch Winds as are warm in one coun- 
try are cold in another ; thofe tiiat are wet with us 
are dry with other nations, and on the contrary. 
The dry Winds are fuch as carry but a few vapours 
along with them, and therefore lick oft the moift par- 
ticles from the bodies over which they pals ; and thus 
in Holland the north and ealt Winds, with the inter- 
mediate points, are drying, becaufe the cold northern 
lea yields but few vapours in comparifon of thofe that 
come from warmer parts or the ocean, but the wcltcr- 
ly Winds and others are moift, becaufe they ifluefrom 
warm. and vaporous parts, the weftern Wind feldom 
failing to fend rain. 

Such Winds gather clouds, which blow from the 
quarters where the vapours arife, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the vapours of our own region, fill the air; 
and, on the contrary, thole that bring little vapours 
along with them, and bear away that which hangs 
over us, bring fair weather. 

Winds are either warm or cold, as the countries are 
from whence they blow ; and therefore when a brifk 
wind blows from a cold quarter, it allays the heat of 
fummer, which is very troublefome in Hill weather. 
Thus a quick blaft of a pair of bellows will put out a 
flame, which a gentle blowing increafes ; for the quick 
blaft drives all the flame to one fide, where it is Rifled 
by the force of the incumbent air for want of aliment,; 
but a gentle wind augments the motion of the flame 
every way, and makes it feizc on more parts of fuck 
Now, becaufe all the heat or cold of Wind proceeds 
from the heat or cold of the country where it blows, 
therefore the fame Winds are cold or hot every where. 
Beyond the line they are juft the rcverfe of what they 
arc with us ; their cold Winds arc from the fouth, 
ours from the north * and as our fouth Winds are 
warm, from no other reafon, but becaufe they bring 
us an air heated by the fun, for the very fame reafon 
the north Winds arc warm to our antipodes. 
From what has been faid, it is evident, that the fun 
is the caufe of the Wind, and motion the caufe of va- 
pours. 

Trognoflics of weather from thcJVind. 

The Winds, Mr. Pointer fays, arc the caiifcs of the 
moft fudden and extraordinary alterations of the air. 
The nature of the Winds are fuch, that by the expe- 
rience we have of them, we may very nearly predict 
what weather we (hall have for two or three days af- 
ter *, as for example, we know that, in our climate, 
a fouth Wind generally brings rain, and a welt Wind 
more; and a welt Wind is the predominant Wind 
with us, becaufe the ocean lies on the weft fide of our 
country. 

And alio, that a north Wind brings fair weather to 
us, as well as the eaft Wind, which docs not lad fo 
long as the north ; therefore the north- cafi and fouth- 
wclt Winds arc thofe that are. neceflary chiefly to be 
treated of. 

Mr. Pointer gives the following rules to know when 
the Wind will fet in one of thefe two points, for the 
moft part, for two or three months together. Firft, as 
to the north-call Wind •> when the Wind turns to the 
north-eaft point, and continues in it two days without 
rain, and docs neither turn to the fouthward the third 
day, nor rain, then it is likely to continue eight or nine 
days without rain, and then to return into the fouth. 
If this Wind turns out of the fouth to the north-eaft 
again j and continues two days in that point without 
rain, and neither rains nor turns to the fouth the 
third day, it is likely to continue north-eaft for two 
months, and for the moft part for three months. The 
Wind will firiifh thefe turns toward the north in three 
weeks time. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, as to the fouth- well* Winds ; when the j 
Wind has been in the north for two months or more, I 
and comes to the fouth, there are ufually three or four I 
fair days at firft, and then, on the fourth or fifth day I 
comes rain, or elfe the Wind turns north, and con- I 
tinues dry (till if within a day or two, without rain, I 
it return to the fouth, and with rain turn northward, I 
and return into the fouth the firft or fecond day, as | 
before, two or three times together after this manner, j 
then it is like to be in the fouth or fouth-weft two or I 
three months together, for the molt part, as it was in I 
the north before. The Wind will rinifh thefe turns j 
in a fortnight. I 
lie does not mention the eaft or weft Winds, becaufe I 
he fays, the rains ufually come from the fouth, or in I 
fhifcing of the Wind from the fouth to the north ; as j 
for the drought, the Wind is, for the moft part, j 
riorth-eaft. 

The Wind ufually turns from the north to the fouth I 
quietly without rain •, but comes back again into, the I 
north, with a ftrong Wind and rain. The greatcft I 
Winds which blow down houfes and trees, ufually | 
come by the turning of the Wind out of the fouth by J 
the weft into the north, which drives away rain, and 
clears the air. 

S/gus of the changing of the Wind. 

Mr. Pointer fays, in what point foever the Wind is, 
when the fun riles with many pale fpots appearing in 
its orb, and part of it hid in a cloud, it will foon turn 
to the fouth. 

That when the Wind has been fettled for twenty-four 
hours or more, in any of the full points, as nortli, 
caft, well, or fouth, when it begins to turn, it will 
not fettle till it comes to the oppofitc point, as from 
the north to the fouth, and fo from full caft to full 
weft and fo of the angular points as from the north- 
eaft, to the fouth-weft* 

Upon whatfoevcr quarter the Wind is when the moon 
changes, it prefently changes upon the new moon. 
When the generality of the clouds taclc with the Wind 
(though there ftiould be many little fleeces, or long I 
flakes, lying higher) the Wind is flagging, and will 
change foon, and lhift its point. 

Comma: obfervations and figns of Winds and forms 

arifing. 

ff pale fpots feem to appear in the orb of the fun at 
his letting, and dazzle there, ftrong Winds from the 
fouth will enfue ; the Wind foon ihifting into that 
point, in what quarter foever it was before. 
If there appear upon the fun when he is fetting, fiery 
fpots, or of a reddifh colour, much Wind will enfue \ 
and a louring morning is frequently a fore-runner of 
Wind. 

If the moon, when at full, has a reddifh circle about 
her, it prclagcs much Wind. 

When meteors, or as they are commonly called, ftars, 
fhoot, and fpread a long train of light, they are fore- 
runners of Wind that will foon follow. 
The Lord Bacon fays, the following are prognoftics 
of high Winds or tempefts arifing. 
When the fea refounds upon the fliore, when the 
- Winds murmur in the woods, without any apparent 
Wind, they portend that Wind will follow; forfuch 
Winds, breathing chiefly out of the earth, are not 
fir ft perceived, except they are pent by water or wood, 
and therefore a murmur out of the caves likewife por- 
tends as much. 

When the brightnefs of the fmaller ftars is on a fud- 
den obfeured, it is a fign of a tempeft arifing, for the 
upper regions of the air perceive the matter of the 
collection of tempefts and Winds, before the air here 
below ; therefore the obfeuring of the fmaller ftars is 
a lign of tempeft following. 

He fays, the air and fire have fubtile perception of 
the riling Winds before men. 

We may perceive the trembling of a candle will dif- 
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cover a Wind, that other wife we do not feel ; and 
the flexuous burning of flames fhews the air is begin- 
ning to be unquiet ; and in like manner coals of fire, 
by calling off the aflies more than ufual ; and as for 
the afhes, it is not to be admired at, if the Wind un- 
perceived fhake them off* ; for it is a common thing 
to try which way the Wind blows, by throwing up 
Grafs, chaff, or fuch like things, into the air. 

Signs of the Wind's ceafing. 

If a hafty (hower of rain falls, when the Wind has 

raged for fome hours, it foon abates. t 

If water ruckles much, and frequent bubbles arife, 

the ftorm is but of a fhort continuance. 

If fparrows chirp merrily, and moles come out of their 

holes, it is a fign of the ftorm ceafing. 

If the bird called king's-fifher, or halcyon, attempts 

the feas when the Wind blows hard, it is a fign of its 

abating. 

Of W I N E S, and vinous liquors. 

WINE is a brifk, agreeable, and fpirituous juice, 
drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented. 
Dr. Bocrhaave characterizes Wine, that the firft 
thing that it affords by diftillation, be a thin, fatty, 
inflammable, &c. fluid, called a fpirit ; and in this 
it is diftinguifhed from another clafs of fermented ve- 
getable juices viz. vinegars, which, inftead of fuch 
Ipirit, yield for the firft thing an acid, uninflammable 
matter. 

In order to the making Wines, it will be of great ad- 
vantage to be well acquainted with the bulinefs of 
fermentation. This Dr. Boerhaave defines and ex- 
plains as follows : 

Fermentation is a change produced in vegetable bo- 
dies, by means of an inteftine motion excited therein; 
the effect whereof is this, that the part which firft 
rifes from them in diftillation, is either a thin, fat, 
acrid, hot, tranfparent, volatile, and ill flammable 
fluid, that will mix with water •, or elfe a thin, acid, 
pellucid, lefs volatile, uninflammable liquor, capable 
of extinguifhing fire. 

The liquor, obtained by means of fermentation, is 
called thin, becaufe none appears to be thinner than 
the fpirit of fermented vegetables ; acid, becaufe it 
acts almoft like fire, when applied to the tongue, 
or other parts of the body volatile, becaufe there 
appears to be no liquor, that is railed with greater 
eale ; but it is this liquor being totally inflammable, 
and at the fame time capable of mixing with water, 
that ultimately diftinguiflies fermentation from all 
other operations in nature ; for neither putrefaction, 
digeftion, effcrvefcence, or any thing of that kind, 
will ever afford a liquor at once pofTcfTed of thofe 

qualities. 

Putrefaction, indeed, as well as fermentation, is per- 
formed by means of an inteftine motion •, but the for- 
mer will never produce either of the liquors above de- 
feribed, as the effects of fermentation ; i. c. neither a 
vinous nor acetous liquor. 

We fee then, that there are two different effects of 
fermentation, the production of an inflammable fpirit, 
and an uninflammable acid ; and whatever operation 
will afford neither of thefe liquors, is improperly call- 
ed fermentation, which therefore can only take place 
in the vegetable kingdom ; for all the art in the world, 
fo far as hitherto appears, will never gain fuch fpirits 
from animals or fofllls ; and confequently never excite 
an actual and real fermentation in them ; for fermen- 
tation is the fingle operation in nature, by which fuch 
fpirits can be obtained. 

2. Any vegetable liquor fo fermented, as to afford the 
inflammable fpirit above-mentioned, for the firft 
thing in diftillation, we call Wine ; but if the liquor 
be fo fermented, as firft to afford the acid uninfiamma- 
b 1 c one, it is called vinegar ; by which we mean every 
thin, a id, volatile, vegetable liquor, capable of extin- 
guifhing fire. So likewife, under the name of Wine, 

we 
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we include beer or ale, mead and mctheglin, cyder, 
perry, all forts of artificial Wines, and whatever li- 
quors afford fpiri ts poflefled of the properties before 
fet down. 

The like is to be underftood of vinegar, which is ob- 
tainable from all the fame bodies that afford Wine ; fo 
that we have either the Wine or vinegar of all forts of 
fruits, as of Grapes, Currants, Mulberries, Cherries, 
&C. all forts of Grain, as Barky, "Wheat, Oats, &c. 
all forts of pulfe, as Beans, Peas, Tares, &c. all forts 
of roots, as Turneps, Carrots, Radi flies, &c. and in 
ill or t, all forts of vegetable fubftances, even Grafs 

itfelf. 

3. All the bodies capable of being changed 'by fer- 
mentation, either into Wine or vinegar, are laid to be 
fermentable bodies ; and becaufc fuch a change can 
only be wrought, fo far as we know at prefent, upon 
vegetables, thefe alone are accounted fermentable. 

4. Any matter, which being mixed with a fermen- 
table body, increafes its intefline motion, or excites or 
forwards the fermentation, is called the ferment •, and, 
according to the doctrine before delivered, nothing 
can properly be called fo, but what will produce either 
Wire or vinegar. 

Thefe fermentable bodies may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing claffes ; 

The firft clafs will confift of the meally feeds, i. e. 
all the grain, which, being fully ripe, and well dried, 
may be reduced, by grinding to a light meal or flour, 
that is neither clammy nor unctuous. 
The fecond clafs confifts of all the pulpy fummer 
fruits, which, when ripe, affect the tongue with the 
fenfe of acidity and fharpnefs, as Apples, Pears, 
Grapes, Goofberrics, &c. Under this clafs may be 
ranged all manner of bulbous pulpy roots growing in 
the ground, if they are firft deprived of their volatile 
alkaline fait, which is apt to determine them to pu- 
trefaction. 

. The third clafs takes in all the juicy parts of plants, 
as the leaves, flowers, ftalks, and roots, provided they 
are not too oily, or too alkaline ; in which cafes ve- 
getables will rather putrify than ferment.' 
The fourth clafs contains the frefh, exprefled, and 
native juices of all kinds of vegetables •, to which may 
be added, all the native faline liquors that dittil from 
wounded plants, as the tears of the Vine, the Walnut, 
the Birch- tree, &c. 

Under the fifth clafs come the moft perfect of all the 
vegetable juices, viz. thofe that are unctuous, con- 
denfed, and elaborated byoarmc herfelf, fuch as ho- 
ney, manna, fugar, and all other kinds of concocted 
. juices capable ot diflblving in water. 

In order to fit any of the fermentable bodies for fer- 
mentation, there aie feveral particulars requifite : 

1. Maturity; the juice of unripe berries, as of Cur- 
rants or Goofberrics, for in fiance, will fcarce be 
brought to ferment at all, while it is very difficult to 

• hinder their juice, when fully ripe, from falling fpon- 
taneoufly into fermentation. 

Thus the juice of unripe Grapes, being nncapable of 
fermenting, is a rough acid liquor, called verjuice, 
that will for feveral years remain in the fame unactive 
itate ; but after they are . come to maturity, it can no 
fooner be pre fled into the veficl, . than it becomes a 
fermentable fpirituous fluid. 

2. Another requifite to prepare a body for fermenta- 
tion is, that it (hould contain only a moderate pro- 
portion of oil; for if it either exceeds in the quantity, 
or be entirely deftitute of oil, it will never be brought 
to ferment at all. Thus Almonds, Fennel-leeds, &c. 
are always deprived of their oil before they are at- 
tempted to be fermented. ... 

2. The bodies intended for fermentation, mult not be 
. too acid or auftere, as is plain from the acid juices of 

unripe fruit, which arc not greatly difpofed to ferment. 
■ 4. The lad thing required to fit and prepare a body to 

undergo fermentation, is the property of diflblving in 

water ; for want of which, all acid bodies, and fuch 
woods, roots, and herbs, as are dry and hard, - be- 
come unfit for this operation ; for unlels the parts of 
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thefe bodies are diflblved, the requifite intefline mo- 
tion thereof will not enfue ; but without fuch motion 
fermentation cannot fubfilt. 

Hence honey itfelf can never be made to ferment, 
whilft it retains its native thick confiftence ; but being 
diflblved by heat, or let down with water, it immedi- 
ately enters the ftate of fermentation. On the other 
hand, fo violently as the juice of Grapes affects tins 
ftate, yet if, immediately after it js exprefled, it be 
reduced, by boiling, to the confidence of a jelly, ic 
will lie cpjiet, and never ferment at all, unlels it be 
again diluted, and let down with water. 
Ferments are of two kinds •, the natural or fpontane- 
ous, and thofe produced by fermentation. . 
The fpontaneous, or natural ferments, are, 

1. All the frefh exprefled juices of fully ripened 
plants, which eafily run into fermentation. 

2. Honey, manna, fugar, and the like thick. and in- 
fpiflated vegetable juices, which caufe a ftrong fer- 
mentation. - 

3. The ferments produced by fermentation arc, the 
frefh flowers or yeafl of any fermenting vegetable 
juice or liquor, as of Wine, beer, &c. By flowers or 
yeaft is to be underftood that light frothy matter, 
which covers the furface of the fermenting liquor in 
the nature of a tender emit ; and which, being added 
to any other fermentable juices, will excite a fermen- 
tation in them. 

4. The frefh faeces or lees of any fermenting liquor, 
as of Wine, ale, beer, &c. For all fermentation di- 
vides the liquor, which is the fubject of it, into three 
parts, viz. the flowers or yealt, which poffefs the up- 
permoft place; the operating or fermenting fluid, 
which lies in the middle ; and the grofs and feemingly 
cxhaufled matter, which, falling to the bottom of the 
veflel, is known by the name ot lees, fediments, fecu- 
lence, or mother, that will, if raifed again out of the 
liquor into which it was precipitated, caufe it to work 
afrefh. 

Thus, when a hogfhead of Wine has done ferment- 
ing, and is fined down, if the veflel be any way fliaken 
or difturbed, it will grow turbid again, and ferment 
anew, as vintners very well know. For fuch as were 
the flowers in the act of fermentation, fuch is the mo- 
ther after the action is over. 

5. Acid pafte, or bakers leaven, which is no more 
than any kind of meal brought into a cldfe lump by 
means of water, after the fame manner as common 
bread is made ; for this being fet in a warm place, 
during the fpace of four or five days, it will firflfwell, 
then turn very acid, and at length become a ferment. 

6. Thofe ferments which relide in, or flick to the 
fides of the cafks that have contained fermenting li- 
quors; for fuch cafks will of tbemfclvcs raife a fer- 
mentation in the liquors committed to them ; and llei- 
mont was of opinion, that they might be capable of 
doing this for ever. 

Upon account of this inherent ferment it is, that old- 
fcafoned veflels, or fuch as have been long employed 
by vintners or brcv/ers, bear fo great a price among 
them. 

It is very remarkable, though a thing well known to 
brewers and vintners, that a new cafk checks the fer- 
mentation of vinous liquors, and renders them weak 
and fpiritlcfs ; for which reafon they never chufe to 
make ufe of fuch a cafk before it is fcafoned, as they 
call it, by having firft contained fomc fpirituous or fer- 
mented liquor or other ; which being plentifully drank 
in by the wood, the original liquor comes to be de- 
prived of a large proportion of its fpirit, and more fer- 
mentable part, whence the remainder muft needs tafle 
flat and vapid. 

This is certain, that even muft itfelf will not eafily fer- 
ment in a new pure veflel, but with the greatelt faci- 
lity, if put into one that has before contained ferment- 
ing juices ; for the parts of the fermenting liquors, 
with which fuch a veflel muft have been impregnated, 
prefently roufe and determine it to action. 

7. There are fome ferments that appear to be hete- 
rogeneous, or which are improperly called ferments 

14U as 
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us the white of an egg beat into a froth, which is ufed ' 
when the liquor to be fermented proves too dilute or 
thin to fuftain the operation. For in this cafe the fer- 
mentable parts of the fluid eafily extricate themfelves, 
and ib fly off for want of fomething to detain and 
keep them in the body of the liquor ; which there- 
fore requires fome vifcid fubftance to be mixed with 
it, in order to prevent this avolation of its fubtile parts. I 
And this cannot be more commodioufly effected than 
by the white of an egg. _ I 

8. Of the like heterogeneous kind of ferments are 
all fixed and acid falts. Thus, if the liquor defigned I 
for fermentation be too acid to work kindly, the ad- 
dition of an alkaline fait, as that of Vine branches, or 
any faponaceous fubftance, will, by taking off from 
the acidity, fit it for, and fo promote the operation ; 1 
but if the liquor be of itfelf too alkaline, then tartar, 
or the like, ought to be added to it, to promote the 
fermentation. 

But this docs not happen, becaufe either the acid or I 
alkaline fait is an actual ferment, as fome chymifts I 
have vehemently contended for the alkaline, becaufe I 
the ialts employed refpedtively temper and take down I 
the predominant acid or alkali, which before hindered I 

the fermentation of the liquor, I 
And if fuch falts fhould in due quantities be mixed 
with any proper fubject of fermentation, pofleficd of J 
all the qualities before fetdown, as requifiteto it, the I 
operation would be entirely checked and prevented I 
fo that alkaline bodies may as well be faid to hinder, I 
as promote fermentation. I 
9. And laftly •, Of the fame fort are certain auftere or I 
rough tailed fubftances, as all harm and green fruit, 
i 'oniegranatc bark and flowers, the Tamarifk bark, I 
Crab Apples, unripe Medlars, &c.^ which, when the I 
liquor defigned for the fermentation is too much"] 
broken in its parts, or diflblved in its texture, bind it I 
together again by its aftr in gent quality ; lb that though 
it was before too thin and aqueous, it is now reduced I 
to a proper confidence for fermentation. | 
Thus, when mult proves thin and watery, it will not I 
ferment kindly, unlefs fome auftere or aftringent ingre- I 
client, as red Rofe leaves, or the like, be added to it, 
to thicken and improve its confiftence, and at the fame I 
time prevent the air it contains from making too eafy [ 
an cfcapc. 

But when a liquor is too auftere, or its roughnefs J 
proves fo great, that it cannot ferment, the addition J 
of a fixed alkali, in a proper quantity, will remove the I 
obllruttion, and leave it at liberty to work. I 
So likewifc, when the operation is prevented by too I 
large a proportion of acid in the liquor, the method is 
to throw chalk, crab's eyes, bole armoniac, or the 
like, into it; but if it be too undtuous or oily, as is I 
the caie of fome Spanifli Wines, fait of tartar is made I 
choice of-, and thus, as circumftances alter, different 
bodies are employed to (lop or promote fermentation 
in liquors. I 
In order for fitting the fubjecls of the fecond clafs for 
fermentation, and making vinous liquors, viz. pulpy 
ilimmcr fruits, and the roots of bulbous plants ; in cafe 
they prove crude or hard, they are to be firft boiled in 
water, and afterwards bruifed, which will difpofe them 
for fermentation ; but if fuch fubje&s are juicy, they 
may be direflly ground to a pulp, or have the juice 
prefled from them ; or if they are very fucculent, 
there may benooccafion tobruifc them, only directly 
to commit them to theprefs, and fquccze out all their 
juicr. 

But if the ficfli or fubftance be ftrong and tough, it 
may be proper to rafp, (have, or cut them into fmall 
pieces, which will be of fervice in fome bulbous roots, 
and make them yield their juice with the greater cafe, 
and in greater plenty. 

Prepared fruits feldom ftand in need of any thing to 
make them ferment, for they generally begin to work 
of their own accord ; but if the weather fhould prove 
exceeding cold, or the operation proceed but lan- 
guidly, it may not be amifs to quicken it by adding a 
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fmall proportion of a ferment, as a little yeaft, the 
lees or mother of Wine 5 or even a little new Wine 
may ferve the turn. 

The fubje&s of the third clafs, viz. the fucculent parts 
of plants, need only, in order to their fermentation, 
be beat to a thick kind of pulp, while they are freih* 
and mixed with a proper proportion of rain water, that 
is juft enough to dilute them; for if much water be 
employed, the fpirit will be the weaker for it. 
Thefe require but very little ferment, or none at all 
to make them work in the fummer feafon, and no 
large proportion in the winter ; but in cafe any at alt 
be required, nothing will prove more ferviceable than 
honey or fugar. 

The fubjects of the fourth and fifth clafies, viz. the 
freih native juices, and weeping liquors of vegeta- 
bles, with the condenled and unctuous juices of the 
fame, are to be diluted, and let down with rain water, 
to a due confiftence, which is then thought to be ob- 
tained, when the compound liquor will juft keep a 
new-laid egg afloat ; but fome vegetable juices mav 
naturally be of this very denfity or confiftence, and 
in that cafe they will require no water at all. If any 
be thicker or denfer, they ferment not fo kindly ; and 
if thinner or rarer, they afford but a weak fpirit. Thus, 
in order to ferment fugar, treacle, or any common iy- 
rup, we firft let down the matter with water, to the 
confiftence above-mentioned ; and then, if there be 
occafion, put yeaft to it, to quicken the fermentation, 
and make it proceed kindly. 

The fubjects of the fourth clafs, viz. the prepared re- 
cent juices, and fpontaneous tears of vegetables, are 
fo far from requiring any ferment, that it often proves 
very difficult to (train or check the fermentation they 
naturally fall into, efpccially if the feafon be warm, 
and the juices rich ; at mofr, if the weather mould 
prove cold, they need only be fet in a warm place to 
make them work. 

The fubjedls of the fifth clafs, viz. the prepared or 
infpiflated juices of vegetables, require no ferment at 
all in the fummer, and but a fmall proportion in win- 
ter, to fet them on working ; lefs than an ounce of 
yeaft to twenty pints of prepared liquor, will ufually 
do for that purpofe in the coldeft feafon ; but in hot 
countries, or fultry fcafons, thefe prepare! juices, and 
efpecially fugar, are of themfelves apt to fall into a 
too viol ; r:r. fermentation, which therefore ought to be 
abated by the contrary means. 

All the vegetable bodies of thefcveral clafles defigned 
for fermentation, and prepared for it in the foregoing 
manner, ought, together with their ferments, to be 
committed to caiks of Oak already feafoned with the 
fame kind of fermented liquor, or fome other, confid- 
ing of fubtile and penetrating parts. Then thofe calks 
or veflels having their bung-holes lightly covered with 
a thin or fingle cloth, and being fet in a warm place, 
the liquor will ferment. 

The mouths of the veflels are thus (lightly covered 
over, that the air may have a free pafTage in and out of 
them, for they are here defigned to ferve as vent-holes ; 
and thefe veflels are ordered of wood, becaufe fer- 
mentation is never obferved to be fo well carried on 
in thofe of glazed earth or glafs ; though on account 
of their tranfparency, it is fometimcs performed in 
the latter, that the phenomena may be better ob- 
ferved. 

The preparatory bufinefs of fermentation hitherto de- 
fer i bed, has been carried on by art, but nature muft 
now perform the reft of the work ; fo that we arc 
here only concerned to obferve the phenomena which 
arife in the operation. 

When therefore any fermentable body is prepared af- 
ter the manner above delivered, and with its due pro- 
portion of a ferment, committed to a large ftrong 
glafs vefTel, (landing in a warm place; 
1. The whole body of the liquor foon begins to fwell, 
heave, rarefy, and fend up little bubbles to the top of 
the veflel, where they burft with an audible noife, 
and form into froth. Now the liquor which was be- 
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fore tranfparent, grows opaque, and a violent unin- 
terrupted inteftine motion manifefts itfelf therein. 
2. The parts of the fermenting fluid appear to be 
incredibly elaftic, and the motion of them exceeding 
violent. Indeed, by means of this property of fer- 
mentation, very terrifying and furprifing actions may 
be performed. Thus, if a hundred pints of muft were, 
on lbme warm day in autumn, to be confined dole in 
a veflel of Oak above an inch thick in the fides, and 
made ever fo tight and ftrong with iron hoops, yet 
could not this prevent the working of the liquor j but 
in fpite of fo great a refiftance, it would burft the vef- 
lel, with a report as loud as that of a cannon. 
And therefore the way to preferve new Wine in the 
{bate of muft is, to put it up in very ftrong but fmall 
calks, firmly clofed on all fides ; by which means it 
will be kept from fermenting, and then it goes by the 
name of Hum : but if it fliould happen to tall into fer- 
mentation, the readied and only way to ftop it, is by 
the fume of fulphur, orfomcthingof the like nature. 
Were it not for the knowledge of this property of 
burning fulphur, the wine merchants and vintners 
might frequently fuftain great damages from the 
burfting of their veflels, when the liquor is upon the 
fret, or, by lbme alteration in the air, or other acci- 
dent, begins to ferment again : but the fmoke of a 
little common brimftone, or a lighted match dipped 
in it, and held under a cafk of Wine that is juft 
ready to burft its hoops, will calm its fury, and make 
it fubfidc as fuddenly as a fpoonful of oil, thrown 
into a large foaming copper of boiling fugar, takes 
down its heat, and prevents the milchiet it might 
otherwife occalion. 

3. A thick fkin, or crufty fcurf, forms itfelf on the 
lurface, through which the elaftic or fermenting mat- 
ter is continually breaking. This cruft appears to be 
the principal caufe of fermentation for it keeps in, 
or prevents the fpirituous part of the liquor from fly- 
ing off-, and if it be frequently broken, it puts a 
check to the fermentation, and will often entitcly flop 
it, if wholly taken away. 

4. This (kin or cruft, which we now call flowers or 
yeaft, gradually confumcs and precipitates to the 
bottom of the liquor ♦, in which cafe it is called by 
the name of faces or mother ; and after this, the fluid 
above it immediately becomes tranfparent again, ceafes 
to hifs and bubble, has a very penetrating, pungent, 
fpirituous, or vinous taftc.and feent, with a mixture 
of acidity and fweetnefs. And now the liquor, hav- 
ing undergone the operation of fermentation, is be- 
come Wine. 

The vapour arifing from the liquor, during its fer- 
mentation, ought not to be approached too near, or 
breathed in too great a quantity, becaufe it is highly 
poifonous ; and, if jt prove not mortal, may at leaft 
render the perfon apoplectic and paralytic. We have 
accounts in the French and German Tran fact ions, of 
people who were immediately ftruck dead, by receiv- 
ing at the nofe the fumes that iflued from large veflels 
of Wine, in the flate of fermentation. 
And now, if the liquor thus fermented be ftopped 
down clofe, it will begin to feed' upon and digelb its 
own lees or mother, and at length confume them j in 
which cale we commonly fay, the "Wine begins to ri- 
pen ; and afterwards, this mother flioots to the fides 
of the containing veflel, and there appears in the form 
of an eflential fait, which is then called tartar. 
The fpace of time required for finilhing the fermenta- 
tion differs with the liibject matter, the feafon of the 
year, the nature of the place, and other circumftances ; 
but it is known to be perfectly performed by the fe- 
veral phenomena juft now mentioned. 
As loon as the flowers fall to the bottom, the veflel 
fliould be bunged down, otherwife the volatile part 
would fly oft*, and the fermented liquor become vapid 
and flat. 

In this ftatc it ought to (land for fome weeks in a cool 
place, by which means it will grow ftronger, and 
more liquid ; for during this time, it imbibes and con- 
fumes its own faces, which abound in fubtile fpiritu- I 
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ous parts, and grows foft, and lofes of its acidity,- by 
throwing off its tartar. 

And the longer it is thus fuffered to {band; the more 
ftrength it gains, or the more ipiric it will yield in 
diftillation. 

Thus, for inftrance ; malt liquors, newly brewed, af- 
ford but a fmall quantity of inflammable Ipiric but 
if fulfered to remain for lbme weeks in the veflel, till 
they become fine and clean* they will yield a much 
greater proportion : though to avoid fo" great an ap- 
paratus of veflels as would then be required, malt li- 
quors, brewed, in order to make fpirits, are feldom 
kept, but immediately after fermentation committed 
to the ftill. And hence we are furnilhed with a rea- 
fon, why all ftale vinous liquors are ftronger, and in- 
ebriate fooner, than fuch as are new. 

The phyfical effetfsi 

The phyfical properties of a vinous liquor, prepared 
in the manner above defcribed, are thofe which 
follow : 

1. It will have an inebriating quality, when received, 
into the body ; and nothing is properly poflefied of 
this quality, but what has been firft fermented; 
For if a perfon fliould eat ever fuch a quantity of 
Grapes, or drink ever fo freely of muft, he might in- 
deed bring aloofenefs upon himfelf by that means, 
but he would not be fuddled. So likewife to take 
down large draughts of fweet-worc, or the tincture of 
malt, might throw one into a violent vomiting and 
flux, but never produce the fymptomsof drunkennefs. 
And whatever fome pretend, as to Mandrake, Hem- 
lock, Poppies, opium, and the like, the e fleets they 
have upon the human body are rather ftupefying than 
inebriating ; but drunkennefs is different from Tbupe- 
faction* 

An over dofe of vinous liquors makes a man brifk, 
lively, and joyful, or difpofes him to fing, dance, or 
be merry ; at length however, his legs will not fup- 
port him ; and, it the fit be violent, he grows furi- 
ous, raving, or paralytic, and fo he dies; 
But opium has not thefe eflefts ; it brings on a pro- 
found fleep \ and he who has taken too much of it, 
dies lethargic. 

2. Wine has the faculty of heating the body.- No- 
thing appears to cool the body more than Currants ; 
yet the wine prepared from them is very heating. 
The like is to be underftood of Cherries, and all fer- 
mentable bodies, though ever fo cold, for thefe will 
afford a vinous liquor. 

3. It is inflammable, and will mix with water. 

4. It contains tartar, and affords it after the fermen- 
tation is over. This tartar is the eflential fait of the 
vegetable made ufe of, and differs from the lees or 
mother, being refolvable by diftillation into a water, 
a Ipirit, two kinds of oil, an alkaline fait, and earth. 
All fermented vegetables afford if. Muft yields a fe- 
culent fait, and no tartar; but if once it works, foas 
to become pure Wine, it will, in the fpace of half a 
year, throw offa clean tartar, which therefore appears 
to be the effect of a perfect fermentation, and accord- 
ingly is never obtained without it. 

5. It retains neither the colour, tafte, nor fmell of 
the fpecific vegetable from which it is made Thus 
we have feen, that Rofemary affords a quite different 
water, after it has been fermented, from what it did 
before. Thus fermented Hydromel, malt liquors, 
treacles, fugar, &c. yield fpirits by diftillation, that 
cannot be diftinguiflied from one another. 

The Grapes of lome countries are as fweet as honey, 
and fo is their muft before fermentation, yet the 
Wine prepared from cither, may have little or no 
fweetnefs, and fometimes even gain a degree of acidi- 
ty. It is not eafy to believe that Rhenifli Wine fhould 
proceed from fo fweet a Grape as it does. 

6. It acquires a fomewhat acid and fpirituous tafte and 
fmell. The tafte of honey or malt, &c. is fweet, and 
their fcent fcarce perceivable, before you commit 
them to fermentation bur, after having undergone 

^that 
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that operation, they are lefs fweet, but (harper upon 
the tongue, and affect the note with a brifk, fpintu- 
ous, or vinous odour. 

7. It contains the volatile fait and oil of the vegeta- 
ble, attenuated, and reduced into one fpirit, as may 
appear bv the chemical analy lis of a fermented fubjedt. 
S. It renders the oil of the vegetable more volatile 
than the water. When an unfermcn table vegetable is 
diltilied, the fir 11 thing that comes over is water, and 
the next the eftential oil, but the contrary is obferyed 
after fermentation ; for, by that operation, the oil is 
rendered more volatile than the water, and therefore 
riles firft in diflillation, having been broken and 
ground fo fine by the preceding operation, as now to 
come over the lielm, not in its own form, as before, 
but as the iineft and molt volatile part of the\fer- 
mented liquor, capable of uniting with water. 
The things that promote fermentation are, 

1. Rett* by means of which the cruft on the furface 
may remain unbroken, for it is this cruft that prevents 
the fpirituous part from flying off. 

2. A free ad million of the external air, fo that it may 
come at the internal parts of the fermenting fluid -, 
for, according to Mr. Boyle, if a fermenting liquor be 
put into his cxhaufted receiver, the operation imme- 
diately ceafes. 

3. A moderate degree of warmth ; for too great heat, 
and too great cold, are the bane of fermentation. 

4. A proper feal'on of the year ; that is, when the 
vegetables of the fame fpecies with that made ufe of 
are in their bloom, for it is then their juices are moft 
in motion accordingly we find, when Vines are in the 
blofibm, the Wines of former years growth will again 
fpontaneoufly run into fermentation. When thefe fe- 
veral conditions meet, fermentation is performed to 
the beft advantage. 

The things which check or hinder fermentation are, 

1. Too large a proportion of acid falts, fuch as fpirit 
or oil of vitriol, oil of fulphur per Campanam, fpirit 
of fait, &c. Thus, when any liquor ferments too vi- 
olently, a few drops of oil put into it, or the burning 
a little fulphur under or near the veffel will immedi- 
ately check and reltrain its fury. 

2. An over-proportion of fixed alkalies ; fuch are fait 
of tartar, pot-aflies, or faponaccous bodies. 

3. Terreftrial alkalies, as chalk, marl, crabs eyes, &c. 

4. A dole flopping up of the veffel. 

5. A great degree of cold. 

6. A violent compreflion o» r the air in a veflel, which 
Mr. Boyle has Ihewn, wi!l ilop fermentation, as well 
as taking out the air by means of his pneumatic 
engine. 
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Wine is made of Grapes* by (lamping them in a vat, 
or crulhing and cxprelling the juice out of them in a 
prefs, and then fermenting, &c. 
in the fouthern part of France their method is, for 
red Wines, to tread the Grapes, or fqueeze them be- 
tween their hands, and to let the whole Hand, Juice and 
hulks, till the tincture be .in colour as they would have 
it, and then they prefs it but for white Wines, they 
prefs the Grapes immediately. 

When they have been prefied, they tun the mud, and 
ilop up the vefiel, leaving the calk empty about the 
depth of half a foot, or better, to give room for its 
working. 

At the end of ten days they fill this fpace with fome 
other proper Wine, that will not provoke it to work 
again, repeating this every ten days for fome time : 
new Wine fpending itfelf a little before it be perfect. 
About Paris, and in the northern parts of France, they 
' let the marc and mull (land two days and nights for 
white Wines, and at leaft a week for claret Wines, be- 
fore they tun it, and white it continues working, they 
keep it as warm as poflible. < 
Some, upon Hopping it up for good and all, roll the 
calk about the cellar to mix -it with the lees, and after 
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it has been fettled a few days, rack it off with greaf. 
improvement. 

To fine it down, they put (havings of green Beech 
into the calk, but they firft take off all the rind, and 
boil them an hour in water to extract: their ranknefs, 
and afterward dry them in the fun, or an oven. A 
peck of thefe will ferve for a hogfhead of Wine ; 
they put it in a gentle working, and purify it in 
twenty-four hours ; they alio, give it an agreeable 
flavour. 

Some fweeten their Wines with Raifins of the fun, 
trod in the vat with the Grapes, they having been 
firft plumped by boiling ; others by boiling half the 
mull, fcumming it, and tunning it up hot with the 
other. 

Wine is diftinguifhed, from the feveral degrees and 
fleps of its preparation, into, 

1 . Mere-goute, (mother-drop,) which is the virgin 
Wine, or that which runs of itfelf out of the tap of 
the vat, before the Grapes are trodden. 

2. The muft, furmoull, or fcum, which is the Wine 
or liquor in the vat, after the Grapes have been trod- 
den in the vat. 

3. The preffed Wine, or vin de prcfiurage, which is 
that fqueezed with a prefs out of the Grapes, half- 
bruifed by treading. 

4. Boifibn, or draught Wine. This is made of the 
hulks left of the Grapes, which are called rape or 
marc, by throwing water upon which and prefllng 
afrefh, they make a liquor for fervants. 

Wines are alfo dijlinguifljed into 

Vin doux, or fweet Wine, which is that which has 
not yet worked nor boiled. 

Bourou ; that which has been prevented working by 
carting in cold water. 

Wine of the cuve, or worked AVinc, 1. e. that which 
has been let to work in the vat to give it a colour. 
. Vin cuit, i. e. boiled Wine ; that which has had a 
boiling before it worked, and which, by that means, 
flill retains its native i weetnefs. 

Vin pafie, i. e. ftrained Wine ; that which is made 
by fteeping dry Grapes in water, and letting it ferment 
of itfelf. 

The goodnefs of Wine confifts in its being neat, dry, 
clear, fine, brifk, without any tafte of the foil, of a 
clean fteady colour ; in its having a ftrcngth, with- 
out being heady, a body without being four,' and its 
keeping without growing hard. 

After Wines have been made, they require to be ma- 
naged according to their different ftate and circum- 
flances. We fhall therefore confider them under thefe 
four general heads following : 

1. The natural purification or clarification of Wines, 
whereby, of themfelvcs, they pafs from the ftate of 
crudity and turbulency, to that of maturity* by de- 
grees growing clear, fine, and potable. 

2. The unfeafonable workings, frettings, and other 
fickneffes, to which, from either internal or external 
accidents, they are afterward fubject. 

3. Their ftate of declination or decay, wherein they 
• degenerate from their goodnefs and pleafantnefs, be- 
coming palled, or turning into vinegar. 

4. The feveral artifices ufed to them, in each of thefe 
llates and conditions. As to the firft, viz. the na- 

( tural clarification of new Wines, two things occur, 
which deferve confideration.; the manner how, and 
the caufe by which the fame is effected. 
As for the manner, it is to be obferved, that Wine, 
while yet in the muft, is ufually put into open vefiel s, 
the abundance and force of the fpirits, i. e. the more 
fubtile and active parts therein contained, being then 
. fo great as not to endure being imprifoned in clofe 
ones ; at which time it appears troubled, thick, and 
feculent, all parts of it being violently moved and agi- 
tated, fo that the whole mafs of the liquor feems to 
boil like water in a cauldron over the fire. 

This 
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This tumult being in fume degree compofed, and the 
gas fylvettrc (as Van Helmont calls it,) or wilder fpirit 
iufiickncl)' evaporated, they then pour the muft into 
clofe veffels, there to be farther defecated by continu- 
ance of the fame motion of fermentation, referving 
the froffc or flower of it, and putting the fame into 
fmall caiks hooped with iron, left otherwife the force 
of it might break them. 

This flower thus feparated, is what they call ftum, 
c ither by tranfpofition of the letters in the word mult, 
or from the word Hum, which in High Dutch fignifies 
mute, becaufe this liquor (as one may fay,) is hindered 
from that maturity, by which it fhould (peak its good- 
nefs and wholefomenefs. 

This being done, they leave the reit of the Wine to 
rinifh its own fermentation, during which it is pro- 
bable that the fpirituous parts impel and diffufc the 
grofler and feculent parts up and down in a confufed 
and tumultuous manner, until, all being difpofed in 
their proper regions, the liquor becomes more pure 
in fubllance, more tranfparcnt to the eye, more pi- 
quant and guitful to the palate, more agreeable to 
the ftomach, and more nutritive to the body. 
The impurities being thus feparated from the liquor, 
are upon chemical examinations, found to confift of 
falls, iulphur (each of which is impregnated with fome 
fpirits,) and much earth, which being now diftbeiated 
tromthe purclt fpirits, cither mutually cohere, coa- 
gulate, and affix themfclves to the fides of the vefTels 
in form of a ftony cruft, which is called tartar and 
argol, or fink to the bottom in a muddy fubltance, 
like the grounds of ale or beer, which is called the 
lees of Wine. And this is the procefs of nature, in 
the clarification of all Wines, by an orderly fermen- 
tation. 

As for the principal agent, or efficient caufc of this 
operation, it feems to be no other but the fpirit of 
the Wine itfelf, which moving every way in the mafs 
of the liquor, thereby diflblvcs that common tye of 
mixture, whereby all the heterogeneous parts thereof 
were combined and blended together j and having 
gotten itfelf free, at length abandons them to the ten- 
dency of their gravity, and other properties, which, 
they loon obeying, each kind contorts with its like, 
and betaking thcmfelves to their feveral places or re- 
gions, leave the liquor to the pofieffion and govern- 
ment of its nobleft principle, the fpirit. For this fpi- 
rit, as it is the life of the Wine, doubtlefs it is alfo 
the caufc of its purity and vigour, in which the per- 
fection of that life fecms to con fill. 
From the natural fermentation of the Wines, we 
pals to the accidental \ from their ft ate of foundnefs, 
to that of their ficknefs, which is the fecond general 
head. 

We have the teftimony of experience, that frequent- 
ly even thofc Wines that arc good and generous, are 
invaded by unnatural and fickly commotions, or 
(as the Wine coopers call them) workings •, during 
which they are turbulent in motion, thick of confid- 
ence, unfavoury in tafte, unwholelbme in ufe, and, 
after which, they undergo fun dry alterations for the 
worfe. 

The caufes of this may be either internal or extern ah 
Among the internal, the chief place may be aligned 
to the exeefiive quantity of tartar, or of lees, which 
contain much fait and Iulphur, and continually fend 
forth into the liquor abundance of quick and active 
particles, that like ftum, or other adventitious fer- 
ment, put it into a frelh tumult or confufion, which, 
if not in time allayed, the Wine either grows rank or 
pricking, or clfc turns four, by reafon that the ful- 
phur being too much exalted above the reft of the 
elements or ingredients, predominates over the pure 
fpirits, and affects the whole mafs of liquor with fliarp- 
nefs or acidity ; or elfe it comes to pafs, that the fpi- 
rits being fpent and flown away in the commotion, 
the fait, diffolved and fet afloat, obtains the mattery 
over the other fimilar parts, and introduceth ranknefs 
or ropinefs. 

Nay, if thofe commotions chance to be fupprefled be- 
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fore, the Wine is thereby much depraved, yet dp 
they always leave fuch, ill impreflions, as more or lefs 
alienate Wine from the goodnefs of its former ftate* 
in colour, confiltence, and tafte. 
For hereby all Wines acquire a deeper tincture, i. e. 
a thicker body or confidence ; facks and white Wines 
changing from a clear white to a cloudy yellow ; and 
claret lofing its bright red for a dufkifh Orange co- 
lour, and fometimes for a tawney. In like manner 
they degenerate alfo in tafte, and a fleet the palate 
with foulnefs, roughnels, and rancidity, very un- 
pleafant. 

Among the external arc commonly reckoned the too 
frequent or violent motion of Wines, after their fet- 
tlement in their veftels - 9 immoderate heat, thunder, 
or the report of cannon, and the admixture of any 
exotic body, which will not fymbolize or agree, and 
incorporate with them •, efpecially the flefh of vipers, 
which has been frequently obierved to induce a verv 
great acidity upon even the fweeteft and fullett-bodicd 
Malaga and Canary Wines. 

This brings us, in the next place, to the third pre- 
vious thing confiderable ; viz. the palling or flatting 
of Wines, and their declining towards vinegar^ before 
they have attained to their itate of maturity and per- 
fection. 

Of this tlie greatcft and ncarcft caufe feems to be their 
jejunenefs and poverty of fpirits, either native or ad- 
ventitious : 

Native, when the Grapes themfelves are of a poor 
and hungry kind, or gathered unripe, or nipt by early 
frolts, or half ftarved in their growth, by a dry and 
unkindly feafon, or too full of watery parts : 
Adventitious, when the liquor, rich perhaps, and 
generous enough at firft, comes afterwards to be im- 
poverifticd by lofs of fpirits, either by oppreffion, or 
by exhauftion. 

The fpirits of Wine may be opprefled, when the 
quantity of impurities or dregs, with which they are 
combined, is fo great, and their crudity, vifcofity, 
and tenacity, fo ftubborn, that they can neither over- 
come them, nor deliver them from the adhcfion ; but 
are forced to yield to the obftinacy of the matter on 
which they (hould operate, and fo to remain unactive 
and clogged, as may be exemplified in the coarfe 
Wines of Moravia, which, by reafon of their grcaC 
aufterity and roughnefs, feldom attain to a due exal- 
tation of their fpirits, but ftill remain turbulent, 
thick, and in a ftatc of crudity, and therefore cafy 
pall in which refpect they are condemned by fome 
German phyficians, as bad for generating the fcurvy, 
and adminiftering matter for the ftonc and gout, they 
yielding more of the tartar than other Wines. 
The fpirits of Wine may be exhaufted or confumed, 
cither fuddenly or gradually; fuddcnly, by lightning, 
which fpoils Wine, not by congelation or fixation of 
its fpirits ; for then fuch Wines might be capable of 
being icftorcd by fuch means as are apt to reinforce 
and volatilize the fpirits again, contrary to what 
hath been found by experience but perhaps by dif- 
gregation, and putting them to flight, fo as to leave 
the liquor dead, palled, and never to be revived by 
any fupply. 

Gradually, two ways ; viz. by unnatural fermenta- 
tion ; of the ill effects of which, fomething has been 
already faid ; or by heat from without ; of which wc 
have an inftance in the making of vinegar, which com- 
monly is done by letting the veflels of Wine againft 
the hot fun, which, beating upon the mafs of liquor, 
and rarefying the finer parts thereof, gives wings to 
the fugitive fpirits to fly away together with the purer 
and more volatile fulphur, leaving the remainder to 
the dominion of the fait, which foon debafcth and in- 
fecteth it with fournefs. 

This being the common manner of turning Wine into 
vinegar, in all ages, and in all countries, it may be 
doubted, whether fpirit of Wine may be drawn out 
of vinegar, notwithstanding it hath been delivered as 
practicable by Sennertus himfelf. 

14 X The 
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The times of the year when Wines areobferved to be 
molt prone to ferment and fret, and then to grow 
qually (as it is called,) that is, turbulent and foul, 
are Midfummer and Allhallowtide, when our vint- 
ners are wont to rack them from their grofs lees, es- 
pecially Rhenifh, which commonly grows fick in 
June, if not racked -, and they chule to do it in the 
wane of the moon, and fair weather, the wind being 
northerly. 

Having thus fuccinctlv recounted the mod remarka- 
ble diltempers of Wines, gueffed at their refpective 
caufes, and touched upon the times, it is proper to 
proceed to their ufual remedies ; fuch, at leaft, a^s 
may be collected from Wine coopers and vintners ; 
which is the fourth and laic part propofed to be treat- 
ed of. 

■To begin therefore with fome of the artifices ufed to 
Wines w lien yet in mult ; it is obfervablc, that tho% 
to railing a fermentation in them at that time, there 
is not lb much need of any additional ferment, as there 
is in the wort of ale, beer, hydromel, metheglin, 
and other forts of drinks, familiar to us in England-, 
becaufe the juice of the Grape is replenimed with 
generous ipiiics, iiUncient of themfcives to begin 
that work j yet it is ufual in fome countries to put 
quick lime either upon- the Grapes, when they are 
prcfiing, or into the mult -, to the end that, by the 
force and quickneis of its faline and fiery partick-s, 
the liquor may be both accelerated and aflliled in 
the working. 

For the fame rcafon perhaps, it is, that the Spaniards 
mix with their Wines, while they are yet flowing from 
the prels, a certain thing they call gieflb, which pro- 
bably is a kind of gypi'um or plailtcr, whereby the 
Wines are made more durable, of a paler colour, and 
pleafanter tafte *, others put into the cafk fhavings of 
Fir, Oak, or Beech, for the fame purpofe. 
Again-, though the firlt fermentation Succeeds gene- 
rally well, fo that the whole mafs of liquor is thereby 
delivered from the grofs lee yet fome times it happens 
either through fcarcity of fpirits at rirlt, or through 
immoderate cold, that fome part of thole impurities 
remain confuted and floating therein. 
Now, in this cafe, Wine coopers put into the Wine 
certain things to haften and help its elarilication j fuch 
as being of grofs and vilcous parts, may adhere to the 
floating lee, and linking, carry it v*ith them to the 
bottom j of which fort are ifinglafs, and the whites 
of eggs, or fuch as, meeting with the grofler and 
earthy particles of the lee, diflbciate and link them 
by their gravity •, of which kind are the powders of 
alabatter, calcined flints, white marble, roche allum, 
&c. 

The Grecians, at this day, have a peculiar way of 
lpurring nature, in fining and ripening the ftrongeft 
and jnoli generous Wines •, and this is done by adding 
to them, when they begin to work, a proportionate 
quantity of fulphur and allum •, not (as is very proba- 
ble) to prevent their fuming up to the head, and ine- 
briating, according to the conjecture of that great 
man, the Lord St. Albans •, for, notwithltanding this 
mixture, they caufe drunkennefs as foon, ifnotlboner 
than other Whines •, nor are men intoxicated with the 
vapours of Wine flying up immediately from the fto- 
mach into the brain * but only to excite and promote 
fermentation, and h alien their clarification that enfues 
thereupon ; the fulphur perhaps helping to attenuate 
and divide thole grofs and vifcid parts, wherewith 
Greek Wine abounds, and the allum conducing to 
the fpeedicr precipitation of them afterwards. And a 
learned traveller relates, that fome merchants put into 
every pipe of their Greek Wine a jill, or thereabouts, 
of the chemical oil of fulphur, in order to prefer ve it 
the longer clear and found : 

Which, though it is very probable, becaufe the ful- 
phur is known to refift putrefaction in liquors, yet one 
would decline the ufe of Wines fo preferred, unlefs in 
time of peftilcntial infection. 

But of all ways of the haftening the clarification and 
ripening of. Wine, none feems to be more eafy, or 
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lefs noxious, than that borrowed from one of the an- 
cients by the Lord Chancellor Bacon which is, by 
putting the Wine into veflels well ftopped, and letting 
it down into the fea. 

That this practice was very ancient, is manifeft from 
that difcourfe of Plutarch, Qiiaslt. Natur. 27. about 
the efHcacy of cold upon mult, whereof he gives this 
reafon, That cold, not fufferingthe mult to ferment, 
by fupprefling the activity of the fpirits therein con- 
tained, conferveth the fweetnefs thereof along time 
which is not improbable ; becaufe experience teaches* 
that fuch as make their vintage in a rainy feafon, can- 
not get their muft to ferment well in a vault, unlets 
they caufe great fires to be made near the calks ; the 
rain mixed with the muft, together with the ambient 
cold, hindering the motion of fermentation, which 
arifes chiefly from heat. 

That the fame is frequent at this day alfo, may be 
collected from what Mr. Boyle has obferved in his 
Hiltory of Cold, on the relation of a Frenchman *, 
viz. that the way to keep Wine long in the muft (ia 
which the fweetnefs makes many to defirc it) is, to tun 
it up immediately from the prefs and before it beoins 
to work, to let down the veflels, clofely and firmly 
flopped, into a well, or deep river, there to remain 
for fix or eight weeks ; during which time the liquor 
will be fo confirmed in its Rate of crudity, as to re- 
tain the fame, together with its fweetnefs, for many 
months after, without any fenfible fermentation. 
But it may be objected, How can thefe two fo different 
effects, the^ clarification of new Wine, and the con- 
fer vation of Wine in the mult, be derived from one 
and the fame caufe, the cold of the Water ? 
Hut this may be conceived without much difficulty 1 
for it feems not unreafonable, that the fame cold 
which hinders muft from fermenting, fhould yet ac- 
celerate and promote the clarification of Wine after 
fermentation •, in the firlt, by giving a check to the 
fpirit before it begins to move and act upon the crude 
mafs of liquor, fo that it cannot in a long time after 
recover ftrength enough to work •, in the latter, by 
keeping in the pure and genuine fpirit, otherwife apt 
to exhale •, and rendering the flying lee more prone to 
fubfule, and fo making the Wine much fooner clear, 
fine, and potable. Thus much concerning the helps 
of new Wine. 

The general and principal remedy for the preterna- 
tural or fickly commotions incident to Wines after 
their firft clarification, and tending to their impove- 
riuSmcnt or decay, is racking, i. c. drawing them 
from their lees into frefh veflels. 
Which yet being fomctimcs infufficient to prcferve 
them, vintners find it neceffary to pour into them a 
large quantity of new milk, as well to blunt the fliarp- 
nels of the fulphurcous parts now fet afloat and exalt- 
ed, as to precipitate them, and other impurities, to 
the bottom byadhefion. 

But, taught by experience, that by this means the 
genuine fpirits of the Wine alfo are much flatted and 
impaired, (for the lee, though it makes the liquor 
turbid, doth yet keep the Wine in heart, and con- 
duce to its duration ;) therefore, left fuch Wines 
mould pall and die upon their hands, as of neceflity 
they muft, they draw them for fale as faft as they can 
vend them. 

For the fame difeafe they have divers other remedies, 
particularly accommodated to the nature of the Wine 
that needs them : to inftance a few ; 
For Spanifh Wines difturbed by a flying Ice, the> 
have this receipt : Make a parell (as they call it) of 
the whites of eggs, bay fair, milk, and conduit wa- 
ter; beat them well together in a convenient veflel, 
then pour them into a pipe of Wine (having firlt drawn 
out a gallon or two to make room,) and blow off the 
froth very clean ; hereby the tumult will in two or 
three days be compofed, the liquor refined, and drink 
pleafantly, but will not continue to do fo long ; and 
therefore they advife to rack it from the milky bot- 
tom, after a week's fettlement, left otherwife it Ihould 
drink foul, and change colour. 

If 
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If lucks or Canary Wines chance to boil over, draw 
off" four or five gallons; then putting into the Wine 
two gallons of milk, from which the cream hath been 
fki mined, beat them till they are thoroughly mixed 
together, and add a pennyworth of roche allum, dried 
in a fire-flvoveJ, and powdered, and as much of white 
ftarch after this take the white of eight or ten eggs, 
a handful of bay fait, and having beaten them toge- 
ther in a tray, put them alio into the Wine, filling up 
the pipe again, and letting the Wine Hand two or three 
days,-, in which time the Wine will recover to be fine 
and bright to the eye, and quick to the tatte •, but 
you mull" be lure to draw it off that bottom very foon, 
anJ fpend it as tall as you can. 

For claret, in like manner diltempcred with a flyings 
lee, they make life of this artifice : 
They rake two pounds of the powder of pebble (rones, 
baked in an oven, the whites of ten or twelve eggs, 
a hand iiil of bay (ale and having beaten them well 
together in two gallons of the Wine, they mix them 
with that in the cafk, and after two or three clays draw 
off the Wine from the bottom. 

The lame pareli ferves alio for white Wines upon the 
fret, by the turbulency and rifing of their lee. 
To cure Rhenifti of its fretting (to which it is moft 
-prone a little after Mid rummer, as was before ob- 
ierved,) they feklom ufe any other arc but giving it 
vent, and covering the Oaken bunqr with a tile or 
Hate, from . which they carefully wipe off the filth 
purjed from the Wine by exhalations ; and after the 
commotion is by this means computed, and much of 
the fleeting matter call forth, they let it remain quiet 
for a fortnight, or thereabouts, and then rack in into 
a frefh calk, newly fumed with a fulphurated match. 
.As for the various accidents that frequently enfue, 
and vitiate V/me (after thofe before-mentioned re- 
boilings, noiwichllanding their fupprcflion before they 
were insurable you may remember they have all 
been referred to fuch as alter and deprave Wines, ei- 
ther in colour or c\>nliiience, or tafte, or fmell. Now 
for each of tliefe maladies our vintners are provided 
of a cure. 

To reftore Span! Hi and Auflrian Wine's grown yellow 
or brownifh, ihey add to them fometimes milk alone, 
and fomeiimcs milk and ifinglafs well difiblvcd there- 
in ibmeiimes milk and white (larch ; by which they 
force the exalted fulphur to feparaie from the liquor, 
and fink to the bottom fo reducing the Wine to its 
former clearncls and whitenefs. 

The fame effect they produce with a compofirion of 
Iris roots and falt-petre, of each four or five ounces, 
the whites of eight or ten eggs, and a competent 
quantity of common fait, mixed and beaten in the 
Wine. 

To amend claret decayed in colour, firll they rack 
it upon a frcfli lee, cither of Alicantor red Bourdeaux 
Wine ; then they take three pounds of Turnfole,'and 
deep it all night in two or three gallons of the fame 
Wine ; and having (trained the infufion thro 1 a bag, 
they pour the tincture into a hoglhead (fometimes they 
fuller it firfr. to fine itfclf in a rundlcr,) and then cover 
the bung-hole with a tile, and fo let it (land for two 
or three days, in which time the Wine ufually becomes 
well-coloured and bright. 
Some fufe only the tincture of Turnfolc. 
Others take half a bufhel of full ripe Elder-berries, 
pick them from their (talks, bruife them, and put the 
it rained juice into, a hogmead of difcolourcd claret, 
and fo make it drink bride, and appear bright. 
Others, if the claret be otherwife found, and the lee 
good, overdraw three or four gallons ; then replenifli 
the vefiel with as much good red Wine, and roll it 
upon its bed, leaving it reverfed all night - 9 and then 
next morning they turn it again, fo as the bung- hole 
may be uppermoft which (topped, they leave the 
Wine to fine. 

But in all thefe cafes they obferve to fet fuch newly re- 
covered Wines abroach the very next day after they 
are fined, and to draw them for fale fpeedily. 



To correct Wines faulty in confiftence, i. e. fuch as 
are lumpifti, foul, or ropy ; 

They generally make ufe of the powders of burnt 
allum, lime chalk plaifter, Spanilh white, calcined 
marble, bay fait, and other the like bodies, which* 
caufe a precipitation of the grofs and vifcid parts of 
the Wine then afloat : as for example ; 
For attenuation of Spanifh Wines that are foul and 
lumpifh, having firlt racked them into a newly fcent- 
ed calk, they make a pareli of burnt allum, bay fait, 
and conduit water ; then they add to thefe a quart of 
Bean flour, or powder of Rice ; and if the Wine be 
brown and du(ky, milk, otherwife not ; and beating 
all thefe well together with the Wine, blow off the 
froth, and cover the bung with a clean tile or ftone. 
Laflly, they rack the Wine again after a few days, and 
put it into a caik well fcented. 
The manner of fcenting calks is as follows : 
They take four ounces of brimllone, one ounce of 
burnt allum, and two ounces of aqua vitai thefe 
may be put together in an earthen pan or pipkin, and 
hold them over a chafing-dilh of glowing coals, till 
the brimrtone is melted and runs ; then they dip there- 
in a little piece of new canvas, and inflantly Iprinkle 
thereon the powders of Nutmegs, Cloves, Coriander, 
and An.ife-feeds. This canvas they fire, and let it 
burn out in the bung-hole, fo as the fume may be re- 
ceived into the vefiel ; and this is faid to be the belt 
fcent for all Wines. 

To prevent the foulncfs and roplnefs of Wines, the 
old Romans ufed to mix fea water with their mull. 
To cure the ropinefs of claret, the vintners, as well 
French asEnglifh, have many remedies j of which 
thefe that follow are the molt ufual : 
Firlt they give the Wine the pareli, then draw it 
from the Ice, after the clarification by that pareli •, 
this done, they infufe two pounds of Tournfole in 
good fack all night ; and the next day, putting the 
itrained infufion into a hoglhead of Wine with a fpring 
funnel, leave it to fine, and after draw it for excellent 
Wine. 

Another is this : theymakea lee of the afhesofVine 
branches, or of Oaken leaves, and pour it into the 
Wine hot, and after (tirring, leave it to fettle j the 
quantity of a quart of lee to a pipe of Wine. 
A third is only fpirit of Wine ; which, put into a 
muddy claret, ferves to the refining it effectually and 
fpeedily, the proportion being a pint of fpirit to a 
hoglhead ♦, but this is not to be ufed in (harp ami 
eager Wines. 

When white Wines grow foul and tawny, they only 
rack them on a frcfli lee, and give them time to fine. 
For the mending of Wines that offend in taftc, vint- 
ners have few other correctives, but what conduce to 
clarification •, nor do they indeed much need variety 
in the cafe,, feeing all unfavourinefs of Wines whatever 
proceeds from their impurities fet afloat, and the do- 
minion of others, their fulphureous or falinc parts, 
over the finer and fweetcr ; which caufes are removed 
chiefly by precipitation. 

For all clarification of liquors may be referred to one 
of thefe three caufes : 

1 . Separation of the grofler parts of the liquor from 
the finer. . 

2. The equal diflribution of the fpirits of the liquor, 
which always renders bodies clear and untroubled. 

3. The refining of the fpirit itfelf. 
And the two latter areconfequentsof the firlt, which 
is effected chiefiy by precipitation, the inftruments 
whereof are weight and vifcofity of the body mixed 
with it ; the one caufing it to cleave to the grofs parts 
of the liquor flying up and down in it, the other 
finking them to the bottom. 

But this being more than vintners commonly under- 
m ftand, they reft not in clarification alone, having 
" found out certain fpecifics 1 , as it were, to palliate the 
feveral vices of Wines of all forts, which make them 
difguftful. Of thefe I (hall recite two or three of the 
greateft ufe and eftcem amongft them. 

To 
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To correct ranknefs,eagerncfs, and pricking of facks, 
and orhcr fweet Wines, they take twenty or thirty ot 
the whiteft Hme (tones, and flack them in a gallon of 
the Wine"; then they add fome more Wine and ftir 
them together in a half tub, with a parelling ftafr-, 
next they pour this mixture into the hoglhead, and 
having again ufed the parelling inftrument, leave the 
Wine co fettle, and then rack it. 
This Wine may probably be no ill drink for grofs 
bodies, and rheumatic pains 5 but injurious to good 
fellows of a hot and dry conllitution, and meagre 

habits. 

Againft the pricking of French Wines they prefenbe 
this cafyand cheap compolition : take of the powder 
of Flanders tile one pound, of roche all urn half a 
pound-, mix them and beat them well, with a conve- 
nient quantity of Wine ; then put them into the hogf- 
head, as the former. 

When their RhcnilhWincs prick, they firft rack them 
off into a clean and (trongly- fcented calk or vat, 
then they add to the Wine eight or ten gallons of 
clarified honey, with a gallon or two of (kirn-milk ; 
and beating all together, leave them to fettle. 
Sometimes it happens, that claret lofes much of its 
briiknei's and piquantnefs •, and in fuch cafe they 
rack it upon a good lee of red Wine, and put into it 
a gallon of Sloes or Bullace, which, after a little fer- 
mentation and rclt, makes the Wine drink briik and 

rough. . 
To meliorate thctaftc of hungry and too eager white 
Wines ; they draw off three or four gallons of it, and 
infufing therein as many pounds ot Malaga Raifins 
ftoncd, and broiled in a (tone mortar, till the Wine 
has JufRciently imbibed their fweetnefs and tincture 
(which it will do in a day's time,) they run it through 
an hippocras bag then put it into a frefti calk well 
fcented, together with the whole remainder of the 
Wine in the hoglhead, and fo leave it to fine. 
To help (linking Wines, the general remedy is rack- 
ing them from their old and corrupt lee ; befides 
which, fome gi.e them a fragrant fmcll or flavour, 
by hanging in tin m little bags of fpiccs, fuch asGin- 
n-cr, Zedcary, Cloves, Cinnamon, Orris-roots, Cu- 
bebs. Grains of Paradife, Spikenard, and other aro- 

matics. . . 

Others boil fome of thefe fpiccs in a pottle of good 
found Wine of the fame fort, and tun up the de- 
coction hot. 

Others correct the ill iavour of rank-leed V rench Wine 
with only a few Cinnamon canes hung in them. 
Others again, for the fame purpolc, ute Elder (lowers 
and tops of Lavender. 

Having thus run over the vintners difpenfatory, and 
defcribed many of their principal receipts or fecrets, 
for the cure of the acute difcafes of Wine, we (hall 
come to the fourth head, which contains medicaments 
proper for their chronic diftempers ; viz. lofs of fpi- 
rits, and decay of ftrength. # 

Concerning thefe, therefore, it is obfervable, that as 
when Wines are in preternatural commotions, from 
an excefs and predomination of their fulphureous parts, 
the grand medicine is, to rack them from their lees, 
fo on the contrary, when they decline, and tend to- 
wards palling, by reafon of the fcarcity of their fpirits 
and fulphur, the moil effectual prefcrvative is to rack 
them upon other lees, richer and ilronger than their 
own-, that being from thence fupplied with the new 
fpirits, they may acquire ibmewhat more of vigour 

and quicknefs. , . . , 

I fay, prefervative becaufe there is, in truth, no re- 

iloring of Wines after they are perfectly palled and 
dead, "for nothing that is palt perfection, and hath 
run its natural race once, can receive much amend- 
But befides reinforcing of impoverilhed Wines, by 
new and more generous lees, there are fundry con- 
fections, by which alfo, as by cordials, the languilh- 
ing fpirits of many of them may be fuftained, and, 
to fome degree, recruited, of which the following 
examples. 
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"When facks begin to languim (which doth not often 
happen, efpecially in this city, where it is drank in 
plenty ;) they refrefh them with a cordial fyrup, made 
of molt generous Wine, fugar, and ipices. 
For Rhenilh and white Wines, a .limple decoction of 
Raifins of the fun, and a ftrong- fcented calk, ulually 
fcrve the turn. 

For claret inclining to a confuniption, they prefcribe 
a new and richer lee, and the (havings of Fir wood, 
that the fpirit being recruited by the additional lee, 
may be kept from exhaling by the unctuous fpirit of 
the turpentine. 

This artifice is ufed in Paris in the mod delicate and 
thin- bodied Wines in France, and is very probably 
the caufe of that exceeding dulnefs and pain of the 
head, which always attends debauches with fuch 
Wines. 

Nor is it a modern invention, but well known to, and 
frequently ufed by the Romans, in the time of their 
greateft wealth and luxury ; for Pliny (Hid. Nat. lib. 
1 4. cap. 2.) takes fingular notice of the cuftom of the 
Italian vintners, in mixing with their Wines turpen- 
tine of (everal forts. 

The Grecians long before had their Vina Picata and 
Refinata, as is evident by the commendation of fuch 
Wines by Plutarch, and the prefcription of them to 
women, in fome cafes by Hippocrates, and they were 
fo much delighted with their Vinum Pittites, that they 
conlecrated the Pitch-tree to Bacchus ; but I (hall 
next take fome notice of the more di fin gen uous prac- 
tices of vintners in the tranfmutation or fophiftication, 
which they call trickings or compaffings. 
They transform poor Rochelle and Cogniac white 
Wines into Rhenilh; Rhenilh into fuck-, tile lags of 
fack and malmfeys into mufcadels. 
They counterfeit Rafpie Wine with Fleur-dc-lys roots; 
Verdea with decoctions of Raifins ; they fell decayed 
Xeres, vulgarly Sherry, for Lufenna Wine-, in all 
thefe impoltures deluding the palate fo nearly, that 
few are able to difcern the fraud, and keeping thefe 
Arcana fo clofc, that few can come to the knowledge 
of them. 

As for their metamorphofis of white into claret, by 
dafhing it with red, nothing is more commonly either 
done or known. 

For their con verfion of white into Rhenifh, they have 
fcveral artifices to effect it, among which this is the 
mod ufual : 

They take a hoglhead of Rochelle, or Cogniac, or 
Nantz white Wine; rack it into a frclh ca(k (Irong- 
ly fcented, then give it the white parell ; put intoic 
eight or ten gallons of clarified honey, or forty pounds 
of coarfe fugar, and, beating it well, leave it to 
clarify. 

To give this mixture a delicate flavour, they fome- 
times add the decoction of the yellow Clary flowers, 
or Galitricum, of which drugs there is an incredible 
quantity ufed every year at Dort, where the ftaple of 
Rhenilh Wines was -, and this is that drink with which 
the Englilh ladies were wont to be fo delighted, under 
the fpecious name of Rhenilh in the mud. 
The manner of making adulterate baftard is thus 
Take four gallons of white Wine, three gallons of old 
Canary, five pounds of baftard fyrup ; beat them well 
together, put them into a clean rundlet well fcented, 
and give them time to fine. . 

Sack is made of Rhenilh, cither by a ftrong decoction 
of Malaga Raifins, or by a fyrup of fack, fugar, and 

fpiccs. 

Mufcadel is fophifticated with the lags of fack or 
malmfey thus : 

They diflblve it in a convenient quantity of Rofe wa- 
ter, of mu(k two ounces, of calamus aromaticus 
powdered one ounce, of Coriander beaten half an 
ounce; and while this infufion is yet warm, they put 
it into a rundlet of old fack or malmfey, and this they 
call a flavour for mufcadel. 

There are many other ways of adulterating Wines in 
this city ; but becaufe they all tend to the above- 
mentioned alterations, arid are not fo general, I (hall 

pafs 
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pafs them over, and mention the obfervations of a cer- 
tain curious author on this fu eject. 
The myftery of Wines confifts in the making and me- 
liorating of natural Wines. 

Melioration is either of found or vicious Wines. 
Sound Wines are bettered, 

1. By preferving. 

2. By timely fining, 

3. By mending colour, fmcll, or tafte. 

i. To preferve Wines, care muft be taken, that after 
the prelfing they may ferment well; for without good 
fermentation they become qually, i. e. cloudy, thick, 
and dufky, and will never fine themfelves, as other 
Wines do ; and when they are fined by art they muft 
be fpeedily fpent, or elfe they will become qually 
again, and then will not be recoverable by any art. 
To preferve Spanifli Wines, and chiefly Canary, and 
therefore principally that which is razie, which will 
not keep long, they make a layer of Grapes and 
Giefie, whereby it acquires a better.durance and tafte, 
and a white colour, moft pleafing to theEnglifh. 
Razie Wine is lb called, becaufe it comes from Rhc- 
nidi Vine cuttings, fometimes renewed. The Grapes 
of this Vine are flefliy, yielding but a little juice. 
The French and Rhenilh Wines are chiefly and com- 
monly preferved by the match, thus ufed at Dordt in 
Holland : 

They take twenty or thirty pounds of brimftone, rack 
into it melted, as Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, Ginger, 
and Coriander- feeds ; and fome, to favc charges, ufc 
the rciiques of the Hippocras bag, and, having mixed 
thefe well with the brimftone, they draw through this 
mixture, long, fquare, narrow pieces of canvas, which 
pieces they light, and put into the vefiel at the bung- 
hole, and prelently ftop it clofe : great care is to be 
had in proportioning the brimftone to the quantity 
and quality of the Wine, for too much makes it rough. 
This fmoking keeps the Wine long white and good, 
and gives it. a pleafant tafte. 

There is another way for French and Rhenilh W r ines, 
viz. firing it. It is done in a ftove, or elfe a good fire 
made round about the vefiel, which will gape wide, 
yet the Wine never runs out. It will boil, and after- 
wards may foon be racked. 

Secondly, for timely fining of Wines. All Wines in 
the mult are more opacous and cloudy. Good Wine 
loon fines, and the grofs fettle quickly, and alfo the 
flying lee in time. When the gruffer lees are lb tiled, 
they draw off the Wine •, tin's is called racking. The 
ufuai times for racking are Midfummer and Allhal- 
lowtidc. 

The practice of the Dutch and Englilh to rid the 
Wine of the flying lees fpeedily, and which ferves 
molt for French and Spanifli Wine is thus per- 
formed : 

Take of ifinglafs half a pound 5 ftcep it in half a pint of 
the harden: French Wine that can be got, fo that the 
Wine may fully cover it let them ftand twenty-four 
hours ; then pull and beat the ifinglafs to pieces, and 
add more Wine > 9 four times a day fquceze it to a jel- 
ly, and as it thickens add more Wine. When it is 
full, and perfectly jellied, take a pint or quart to a 
hogfhead, and fo proportionably ; then overdraw three 
or four gallons of that Wine you intend to fine, which 
mix well with the faid quantity of jelly ; then put this 
mixture to the piece of Wine, and beat it with a ftalF, 
and fill it top-full. 

Note, That French Wines muft be bunged up very 
clofe, but not the Spanifli ; and that ifinglafs raifes 
the lees to the top of ftrong Wines, but, in weaker, 
precipitates them to the bottom. 

They mend the colour of found clarets by adding 
thereto red Wine, tent, or Alicant-, or by an infu- 
fion of Turnfole, made in two or three gallons of 
Wine, and then putting it into the vefiel, to be then 
(being well flopped) rolled for a quarter of an hour. 
This infufion is fometimes twice or three times re- 
peated, according as more colour is to be added to 
the Wine j about three infufions of the Turnfole are 
fufficient * but then it muft be rubbed and wringed. 
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Claret over-red is amended with the addition of white 
Wines. 

White Wines coming over found, but brown, are 
thus remedied : 

Take of alabafter powder, overdraw the hogfliead three 
or four gallons, then put this powder into the bung, 
and ftir and beat it with a ftafr, and fill it top-full; 
The more the Wine is ftirred, the finer it will come 
upon the lee, that is, the finer it will be. 
To colour fack white : take of white ftarch two 
pounds, of milk two gallons, boil them together two 
hours ; when cold, beat them well with a handful of 
white fait, and then put them into a clean but fweec 
butt, beating them with a ftarF, and the Wine will be 
pure and white. 

One pound of the before-mentioned jelly of ifinglafs 
takes away the brown neis of French and Spanifh, 
Wines, mixed with two or three gallons of Wine s ac- 
cording as it is brown and flrong, more or lefs to be 
ufed. Then overdraw the piece of Wine about eight 
gallons, and ufe the rod ; then fill the vefiel full, and 
in a day or two it will be fine, and be white, and mend, 
if qually. 

The firft buds of Kibes nigra, i. c. black Currants, 
infilled in Wines, efpecially Rhenilh, make it diuretic, 
and more fragrant in fmcll and tafte, and fo doth Clary. 
The inconvenience is, that the Wine becomes more 
heady \ a remedy for which is Elder-flowers added to 
the Clary, which alfo betters the fragrancy thereof, as 
it is manifeft in Elder vinegar, but thefe flowers arc 
apt to make the Wine ropy. 

To help brown Malagas and Spanifli Wines : take 
powder of Orris-roots and falt-pctre, of each four 
ounces, the whites of eight eggs, to which and as 
much fait as will make a brine ; put this mixture into 
Wine, and mix them with a ftaff. 
To meliorate muddy and tawny clarets : take of rain 
water two pints, the yolks of eight eggs, fait a hand- 
ful i beat them well, let them Hand fix hoilrs before 
you put them into the calk then ufe the rod, and in 
three days it will come to itfelf. 

To amend the tafte and fmcll of Malaga Wine : take 
of the belt Almonds four pounds, make an emulfion 
of them with a fufficient quantity of the Wine to be 
cured ; then take the whites and yolks of twelve eggs, 
beat them together with a handful of fait, put them 
into the pipe, ufing the rod. 

To amend the fmcll and tafte of French and Rhenifli 
Wines, which are foul : take one pound of honey, a 
handful of Elder- flowers, an ounce of Orris-powder, 
one Nutmeg, a few Cloves to an auln of the Wine ; 
boil them in a fufficient quantity of the Wine to be 
cured, to the confumption of half, and When it is cold, 
ltrain it, and ufe it with the rod ; fome add a little 
lalt. If the Wine be fweet enough, add one pound 
of the fpirits of Wine to a hogfhead, and give the 
cafk a ftrong (cent. Spirit of Wine makes any Wine 
brifk, and fines it, without the former mixture. 
A lee of the allies of Vine branches, viz. a quart to a 
pipe, being beaten into Wine, cures the ropinefs of it, 
and fo infallibly doth a lee of Oaken aflies. 
For Spanifh ropy Wine : rack it from the lees into a 
new-lcented cafk, then take of allurn one pound, of 
Orris-roots powdered half a pound ; beat them well 
into the Wine with a ftafF; fome add fine and well 
dried fand, put warm to the Wine. If the Wine be- 
fides prove brown, add three pottles of milk to a pipe : 
this cures ropy Wine, before it begins to fret. 
To mend and preferve the colour of clarets : take red 
Beet- roots, q. f. fcrapc them clean, and cut them into 
fmall pieces ; then boil them in q. f. of the fame Wine, 
to the consumption of the third part fcum it well, 
and when cool, decant off" what is clear, and ufc the 
rod. 1 

Firing of Wines in Germany is thus performed : 
They have in fome vaults three or four ftoves, which 
they heat very hot \ others make fires almoft before 
every vat 5 by this means the muft fcrmCnteth with 
that vehemency, that the Wine appears between the 
(laves* when this ebullition, fermentation, and 

H Y work- 
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Working ceafe, they let the Wine ftand fome days, 
and then rack it. This firing is only ufed in cold 
years, when the Wine falls out green. 
To fetold Wine a fretting, being deadifti, and dull of 
tafte : take of ftum two gallons to a hogfliead, put it 
hot upon the Wine ; then fet a pan of fire before the 
hogfliead, which will then ferment till all the fweetnefs 
of the ftum is communicated to the Wine, which 
thereby becomes briflc and pleafant. 
Some ufe this Humming at any time ; fomc in Au- 
■guft only, when the Wine hath a difpofition to fret of 
itlclf, more or lefs ftum to be added, as the Winere» 
quires. 

The beft time to rack Wine is in the decreafe of the 
moon, and when the Wine is free from fretting, the 
wind being ut north-eaft or north-weft, and not at 
fouth, the fky ferene, free from thunder and lightning. 
Having thus given an account of the different prac- 
tices ot the vignerons, vintners, and Wine-coopers, in 
the management of their feveral Wines, I fhall next 
offer a few things which have occurred to me from 
ibme obfervations and experiments, relating to the 
making of Wines in England. 

The Grapes, being ripe, fhould be cut when they 
arc perfectly dry, and carried into a large dry room, 
where they muft be fpread upon Wheat ftraw, in fuch 
a manner as not to lie upon each other; in this place 
they may remain a fortnight, three weeks, or a month, 
according as there is conveniency, obferving to let 
them have air every day, that the moifture perfpired 
from the Grapes may x be carried off. Then, having 
the. preffes and other things in order, you fhould pro- 
ceed in the following manner : firft, all the Grapes 
fhould be pulled off the bunches, and put into tubs, 
being careful to throw away fuch as are mouldy* rot- 
ten, or not ripe, which, if mixed with the others,, 
will fpoil the Wine ; and if the ftalks of the bunches 
are preffed with the Grapes, there will be ,an auftere 
juice come from them, which will render the Wine 
acid and fharp ; this, I fear, has fpoiled a.great cjuan 
tity of Wine which was made in England, which, if 
otherwifc managed, might have proved very good 
for we find in France, and other Wine countries, 
where pcrfons are defirous of having good Wine, 
they always pick the Grapes from off the ftalks before 
they arc prcfTed, though indeed the common vigne- 
rons, who have more regard to the quantity than qua- 
lity of their Wines, do not practife this. But as in 
England we labour under the inclemency of climate, 
we fliould omit nothing of art which may be necefiary 
to help the want of fun. 

The Grapes, being thus carefully picked off, fhould 
be well preffed, and if it is defigncd for red Wine, 
the hufks and ftoncs mould be put into the liquor, 
and if the feeds or ftones of the Grapes are broken in 
the prefs, the Wine will have more ftrength, which 
muft be puL into a large vat, where the whole fliould 
ferment together five or fix days ; after which the 
Wine fliould be drawn off, and put into large calks, 
leaving the bung-hole open to give vent to the air 
which is generated by fermentation. But it muft be 
remarked, that after the Wine is prefled out, and put 
into the vat with the hufks, if it does not ferment in a 
day or two at moft, it will be proper to add a little 
warmth to the room by fires, which will foon put it 
into motion ; and for want of this it often happens, 
wheic people prefs their Wine, and leave it to ferment 
in open cold places, that the nights, being cold, check 
the fermentation, and fo caufe the Wine to be foul, 
and almoft ever after upon the fret. This hufbandry 
is much practifed upon the Rhine, where they always 
have ftoves placed in the houfes where the Wine is 
fermented, wherein they keep fires every night, if the 
feafon is cold, while the Wines are fermenting. 
If white Wine is defired, then the hufks of the 
Grapes fliould not remain in the liquor- above twelve 
hours, which will be long enough to fet it a ferment- 
ing ; and when it is drawn off, and put into other 
velTels, it fhould not remain there above two days be- 
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fore it is drawn off again ; and this muft be repeated 
three or four times, which will prevent its taking any 
tincture from the hufks in fermenting. 
When the greateft fermentation is over the Wine 
fliould be drawn off into frefh cafks, which muft be 
filled to the top, but the bung-hole fhould be left 
open three weeks, or a month, to give vent to the 
generated air, and that the fcum may run over; and 
as the Wine fubiides in the cafks, they fliould be care- 
fully refilled with Wine of the fame fort from -a ftore 
cafk, which Ihould be provided for that purpofe; but 
this muft be done with much care, left, by haftily re- 
filling the cafks, the fcum, which is naturally produced 
upon all new Wines fhould be broken thereby, which 
will mix with the Wine,^ and foul it, caufing it to 
take an ill tafte ; therefore it would be proper to 
have a funnel, which Ihould have a plate at the fmall 
end, bored full of little holes, that the Wine may 
pafs through in fmall drops, which will prevent its 
breaking the fcum. 

After the Wine has remained in this ftate a month or 
fix weeks, it will be necefiary to ftop up the bung- 
hole, left, by expofing it too much to the air, the 
Wine fliould grow flat, and lofe much of its fpiric 
and ftrength ; but it muft not be quite flopped up, 
but rather fhould have a pewter or glafs tube, of about 
half an inch bore, and two feet long, placed in the 
middle of the bung-hole. The ufe of this tube is to 
let the air which is generated by the fermentation of 
the Wine pafs off, becaufe this, being of a rancid na- 
ture, would fpoil the Wine, if it were pent up in the 
cafk ; and in this tube there may always remain fome 
Wine, to keep the cafk full as the Wine fubfides; 
and, as it fhall be necefiary, the Wine in* the tube 
may be eafily repleniflied. For want of rightly un- 
derftanding this affair, a great quantity of the choicefl 
Wines of Italy, and other countries, have been loft. 
A great complaint of this misfortune I received from 
a very curious gentleman in Italy, who fays, *< Such 
is the nature of this country Wines in general, (nor 
are the choiceft Chianti's excepted), that at two 
feafons of the year, viz. the beginning of June and 
September, the firft when the Grapes are in flower, 
and in the other when they begin to ripen, fome of 
the beft Wines are apt to change, efpecially at the 
latter feafon ; not that they turn eager, but take a 
moft unpleafant tafte, like that of a rotten Vine 
leaf, which renders them not only unfit for drink- 
ing, but alfo to make vinegar of, and is called the 
fettcmbrine. And what is moft ftrange is, that 
one cafk drawn out of the fame vat, fhould be in- 
fected, and another remain perfectly good, and yet 
both have been kept in the fame cellar. 
As this change happens not to Wines in flafks, (tho* 
that will turn eager), I am apt to attribute it to 
fome fault in refilling the cafk, which muft always 
be kept full, which, either by letting alone too 
long, till the decreafe be too great, and the fcum 
there naturally is on all Wines, thereby being too 
much dilated, is fubject to break, or elfe being 
broken, by refilling the cafk, gives it that vile 
tafte. But againft this there is a very ftrong ob- 
jection, i. e. that this defect feizes the Wine only 
at a particular feafon, viz. September ; over which 
if it gets, it will keep good many years, fo the 
cafe is worthy the enquiry of naturalifts, fince it is 
evident, that moft Wines are more or lefs affected 
with this diftemper, during the firft year after 
making." 

Upon receiving this information from Italy, I con- 
fulted the Rev. Dr. Hales of Teddington, who was 
then making many experiments on fermenting liquors, 
and received from him the following curious folution 
of the caufe of this change in Wine, which I fent 
over to my friend in Italy, who has tried the experi- 
ment, and it has accordingly anfwered his expecta- 
tion, in preferving the Wine which was thus managed, 
perfectly good. He has alfo communicated the ex- 
periment to feveral vignerons in feveral parts of Italy, 

who 
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who are repeating the fame, which take in Dr. Hales's 
words : 

From many experiments which I made the la ft fum- 
mer, I find thac all fermented liquors generate air in 
large quantities, during the time of their fermen- 
tation ; for, from an experiment made on twelve 
cubic inches of Malaga Raifins, put into eighteen 
cubic inches of water the beginning of March, 
there were 411 cubic inches of air generated by the 
middle of April; but afterwards, when the fer- 
mentation was over, it reforbed a great quantity 
of this air ; and from forty-two cubic inches of ale 
from the tun (which had fermented thirty-four 
hours before it was put into the bolt-head) had ge- 
nerated 639 cubic inches of air from the beginning 
of March to the middle of June 5 after which, it 
reforbed thirty-two cubic inches of air; from 
whence it is plain, that fermented liquors generate 
air, during the time of their fermentation, but af- 
terwards, they are in an imbibing ftate, which may 
perhaps account for the alteration of the nice Ita- 
lian Wines ; for Wine, during the firft year after 
making, continues fermenting more or leis, during 
which time a great quantity of air is generated, un- 
til the cold in September put a flop to it ; after 
which it is in an imbibing Itate. Now the air thus 
enerated is of a rancid nature (as the Grotto del 
ano), and will kill a living animal, if put into it. 
So that if, during the fermentation of the Wine* 
there are two quarts of this rancid air generated, 
which is clofely pent up in the upper part of the 
vefiel, when the cold fhall ftop the fermentation, 
the Wine, by abforbing this air, becomes foul, and 
acquires this rancid taite ; to prevent which, I 
would propofe the following experiment : 

Suppofe the vefiel A filled with Wine, 
in the bung- hole of this vefiel b y 1 would 
have a glais tube of two feet long, and 
about two inches bore, fixed with a pew- 
ter focket clofely cemented, fo as that 
there may be no vacuities on the fides, and into this 
tube fhould be another, of about half an inch bore, 
cofely fixed; the lower tube mould always be kept 
about half full of Wine, up to X, which will fup- 
ply the vefiel as the Wine therein fhall fubfide ; 
fo that there will be no room left in the upper part 
of the vefTel to contain any generated air, which 
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will pafs off through the upper I'm all tube, which 
mud be always left open for this purpofe ; and the 
tube being fmall, there will be no danger of letting 
in too much air to the Wine. 

As the Wine in the lower tube fhall fubfide/ it 
may be refilled by introducing a (lender funnel 
through the fmall tube, down to the fcum upon 
the furface of the Wine in the larger tube, fo as to 
prevent its being broken by the Wine falling too 
violently upon it. This experiment, being tried 
with glafs tubes, will give an opportunity to ob- 
fervewhat imprcflion the different ftates of the air 
have upon the Wine, by its rifing or falling in the 
tubes ; and if it fuccecds, it may be afterwards 
done by wooden or metal tubes, which will not be 
in danger of breaking." 
This curious experiment, having fucceeded wherever 
it has yet been tried, will be of great fervice in the ma- 
nagement of Wines, there being many ufeful hints 
to be taken from it, particularly with regard to fer- 
menting Wines ; for, fince we find thac Wines too 
long fermented (efpecially thofe which are produced in 
cool countries) fcldom keep well, fo, by letting them 
iland in a cool place, the fermentation will be check- 
ed, which is agreeable to the practice of the Cham- 
pagnois, who lceep the Wines in winter in cellars 
above ground ; but when the weather grows warmer 
in fpring, they then carry them down into their vaults, 
where they are cooler than in the cellars ; and this me- 
thod of removing their Wines from the cellars to the 
vaults, and back again into the cellars, as the fealons 
of the year fliall require, is found of great fervice in 
preferving the Wines in perfection ; for thefe Wines, 
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being weak, (when compared with thofe produced itf 
more fbiithern countries) have not body enough to 
maintain them, if they are permitted to ferment all 
the fucceeding fummer, which the heat of the (eafon 
will promote where the Wine is expofed to its influ- 
ence ; and this furely muft be worth the trial by thofe 
who make Wine in this couritry, fince it is the prac- 
tice of the northern countries; which is the molt 
proper for our imitation, and not that of the moll 
jbutherh. 

But after the Wine has paffed its fermentation in the 
vat* and is drawn ofF into the calks, it will require 
lbmething to feed upon 5 fo that you ihould always pre- 
ferve a few bunches of the belt Grapes, which may be 
hung up in a warm dry room for that purpofe, until 
there be occafion for them ; when they flioiild be 
picked off'the ftalks, and two or three good handfuls 
put into each calk, according to their levcral fizes ; 
for want of this many times people make ufc of other 
things, which are by no means fo proper for this 
purpofe. 

The vignerons of different countries do alfo put va- 
rious forts of herbs into the vat when the Wine is fer- 
menting, to give it different flavours. Thofe 1 of Pro- 
vence make ufe of Sweet-marjoram, Balm, and other- 
forts of aromatic herbs ; and upon the Rhine they al- 
ways put fome handfuls of a peculiar kind of Clary 
into the vats, from whence ariie the different flavours 
weoblerve in Wines, which, it is poflible, were made 
in the fame manner, and from the fame forts of Grapes. 
How far this might bethought worth practifing in 
England, a few experiments would inform us ; though 
it is to be queftioned, whether thefe herbs mend the 
Wine, becaufe it feems to obtain among the vigne- 
rons, purely to alter the flavour of their Wines, in or- 
der to render them agreeable to the palate of their par- 
ticular cuftomers but, however this be, it is yet cer- 
tain, that there is fome artufed to alter the flavour of 
the Wine in moft of the different Wine countries of 
France ; for it is the fame fort of Grape, which the 
curious always plant in Orleans, Champagne, and 
Burgundy 5 and how different thefe Wines are in their 
flavour and quality, every one who is acquainted with 
them, well knows •, and this difference can never be 
effected by the fituation of the places, fince there is 
no very great difference in the heat of thofe countries ; 
nor do I believe their different ways of making the 
Wine can alter their flavour fo much, efpecially thofe 
of Orleans and Burgundy, where there is little dif- 
ference in their management; but in Champagne 
there is this difference from the reft, that they always 
cut their Grapes in a morning, before the dew is gone 
off, or in cloudy weather ; whereas, the vignerons of 
all the other places never cut any till they are perfectly 
dry ; which may occafion a great alteration in the 
Wine. 

The method commonly praftifed to give the red co- 
lour to Wine, is to let it ferment a few days upon 
the fkins, which they always obferve to prefs two or 
three times, in order to make them dilcharge their 
contents •, but where a deep-coloured rough Wine is 
defired, there they put a quantity, of a certain fort of 
Grape, whofe juice is red, into each vat; this is well 
known in England by the name of Claret Grape ; the 
leaves of this Vine always change to a deep purple co- 
lour as the fruit ripens, and the Grapes are of [a fine 
blue colour, with a flue over them like fine Plums ; 
but the juice of them is very auftcre, efpecially if they 
arc not very ripe. 

This red Wine will not require to be drawn off into 
calks more than at firfb from the vat ; for it may re- 
main in the fame vefTel until it is fit to bottle off, which, 
I think, ihould not be done till the Wine is two or three 
years old ; the greater quantity of Wine there is in each 
vefiel, the more force it will have, and fo confequcntly 
be in left danger of fuffering from the injuries of wea- 
ther, efpecially if the before- mentioned method be 
praclifed ; but where there are large quantities of 
Wine preferved in clofe vaults, people Ihould be very 
cautious how they at firft enter them, after they have 

been 
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been flint up for fome time becaufe the air of this 
vault will become rancid from the mixture of gene- 
rated air proceeding from the Wines, which has of- 
ten killed people who have incautioully entered them. 

Of the concentration of VAncs* and other fermented liquors* 
fo as to reduce them in bulk* render them more unal- 
terable and perfect* more durable* and ft for fcrvice* 
carriage* and exportation* by Dr. Staid ; tranjiated by 
I)r. Shaw. 

Dr. Stahl treats this fubject to the purpofe following : 

1. He obferves, that Wines, and all fermented li- 
quors, both before and after fermentation, conftil not 
of fimilar parts, but heterogeneous ones connected to- 
gether in one certain determinate order. Thus the 
action and effence of fermentation being a feparation 
and dettruction of the former connexion of the fub- 
ject, and tranfpoling its parts anew, there mult of ne- 
celfity have been a kind of free and durable texture 
in the fubject lb disjoined, feparated, and new ranged. 

2. For example •, Grapes, being laid upon dry ltraw 
in a cold place, will, for fome time after they are fe- 
parated from the Vine, preferve that texture which 
gives them their foline, unctuous, and llimy fweetnefs, 
which the juice alio retains after prelttng, and becomes 
a clear tranfparent muft, without feparating itfelf into 
the heterogeneous parts, but continuing uniformly and 
evenly mixed, fo as to preferve the different matters 
it con flits of, intimately collected among themfelves. 
And in this firmly connected Hate it may be kept for 
many months, if a eafk be perfectly filled therewith, 
and let in a cold place, as is evidently feen in ftum. 

3. Wine, in the precife, chemical, or philofophical 
notion thereof, is a faline, clammy, oleaginous matter, 
diluted with a large proportion of water, whereby it 
is fet at a diftance from itfelf, or expanded j whilft the 
faline parts are faturated with, and interfperfed among 
the fubtile earthy ones, that make the fliminefs •, and 
then together they imbibe, detain, entangle, and hold 
the groflcr oily parts ; befidcs which, there are other 
oily parts, valtly more fubtile, that, by means of the 
highly attenuated portion adhering to them, remain 
as much connected with the water as the reft, and 
thefe are what we call fpirituous parts •, but the con- 
nexion of them all together is fo ftrong and durable, 
that they move for a long time as one body, without 
feparating, if carefully preferved. 

4. But if the fpirituous part be once drawn away, and 
feparated from the Wine by diftillation, tho' it were 
immediately poured back, or reftored to the remain- 
ing mafs from whence it came, and ever fo finely 
fhaken in again therewith, the whole by no means re- 
covers its former tafte, odour, and durability, but turns 
to a confuted turbid mixture of a different naufcous 
tafte, unnatural fmell, and approaches near to a va- 
pidity. ; 

5. Again; if an inflammable fpirit, diftilfed from 

the fame, or any other kind of Wine, be put to a par- 
cel of Wine that was too faline, or not fufficicntly fpi- 
rituous, the bare addition, or tumultuary admixture 
thereof, very far from giving the fine and intimate 
foftnefs of a good Wine, will rather manifeft its own 
burning acrimony, and inodorous flavour, to the fmell 
and talte ; and alfo add a naufeous bitternels to the 
former tartnefs and aulterity. 

6. So likewife any confiderablc heat, or even a degree 
of fimmcring or tepidity, will, by its intelline and 
fubtile agitation, that barely difturbs the exceeding 
fine- fpirituous pares, which are very fufceptible of the 
motion of heat, or disjoins them from the reft, oc- 
cafioning an alteration of its tafte, tranfparency, and 
durability, as much as if the fpirit had really been 
drawn offj and poured back again. 

7. On the other hand, Wine kept in a cool vault, 
well fecurcd from the external air will preferve its tex- 
ture entire in all the constituent parts, and be fuffi- 
ciently ftrong for many years as appears not only 
from old Wines, but other foreign fermented liquors, 
particularly thofe of China, prepared from a decoction 
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of Rice; which, being well clofed'down, and buried 
deep under ground, continue for a long feries of years 
rich, ftrong, and generous, as the hiltories of that 
country univerfally allure us. 

8. The like is alfo to be underftood of vinegar, after 
it has thrown off the fuperabundant earthy parts, and 
many of the oily ones that prefided while it continued 
Wine ; whence the faline ones now get the attendant, 
and, as it were, fubdue and prefide over the fpirituous ; 
for good and perfect vinegar, being well ftopped 
down, will continue pure and unaltered for a great 
length of time. 

9. But if it be left open, fo that its fine vapour ex- 
hales, or its more fubtile part be drawn off from it, 
and again poured back ; in either cafe its lofes its uni- 
form confiftence, and particularly its durability, and 
now directly hurries into vapidity and corruption. 

10. If, either by fraud or accident, a larger propor- 
tion of water comes to be mixed with Wine, than is 
abfolutely proper for its confidence, and no way ne- 
ceffary or efiential ; this fuperfluous water does not 
only deprave the tafte, and fpoil the excellence of the 
Wine, but alfo renders it lels durable ; for humidity 
in general, and much more a fuperfluous aqueous hu- 
midity, is the primary and reftlefs instrument of all 
the changes by fermentation. 

11. It may therefore, doutblefs, be ufeful, and fomc- 
times very convenient to take away this fuperfluous 
water from the other part, which ftrictly and properly 
conftitutes the Wine ; but for the method that this 
may commodioufly be done, he firft examines thofe 

' propofed by others for that purpofe, and fhews the 
difficulties and infufficiencies, and afterwards propofes 
an eafy way of e fleeting the thing. 

The~ method of condenftng Wines hy heat or evaporation. 

1. It will be found, by any perfon who (hall make the 
experiment, that all fermented liquors labour with an 
over-proportion of water ; and that, if a very confi- 
derablc quantity of it were taken away, they would 
become not only more rich, but alfo more durable, 
provided fo much humidity were dill retained as is juft 
neccfiary to preferve the vinous confiftence, keep the 
faline part fluid, and the flimy unctuous parts mixed 
in, and expanded along with the reft. 

2. But as an actual and truly faline matter abounds in 
Wine and vinegar, and that of an acid, auftere, or 
tartareous kind, when the fpirituous part is drawn 
away, the Wine becomes furprifingly more auftere ; 
and when a large quantity of the watery part is fepa- 
rated, this fuperabundant, faline, tartareous matter 
coagulates into a cryftalline form, and falls to the bot- 
tom, or ftrikes to the fides of the cafk ; for the fub- 
tile oily matter, which makes the fpirituous part in 
Wine, blunts and takes off from a tartareous acidity, 
in the fame manner as the addition of rectified fpirit*? 
of Wine blunts, (heaths, and dulcifies, the corrofive 
and acid fpirits of nitre, fait, and vitriol. 

3. But this tartareous fait alfo abounding with an, 
over-proportion of a grofs unctuous matter, cannot be 
difiblved or diluted without a very large proportion 
of water ; which being taken away, it prefently con- 
cretes into dry folid cryftals, as is the known cafe or 
cremor tartar. 

And hence proceeds the effect before obferved, viz. 
that the acidity and roughnefs of the Wine manifelt 
themfelves the more, when the Wine is deprived of 
its fpirit. 

And this is an experiment familiar in the kitchen, 
when Wine is burnt or ufed in fauce ; for boiling al - 
ways gives it a much greater degree of aufterity. 

4. And when this water is, even by diftillation, plen- 
tifully drawn off from Wine, not of a terreftrial and 
chalky, but of a tartareous nature, a beautiful tar- 
tar will be found to cryftallize among the remaining 
mafs, and deftroying thofe properties thereof, which 
ought to be preferved. 

5. For, firft, the fpirituous part is the life of the Wine, 
and all fermented liqucrs and not only keeps them 

together, 
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together, embalms the whole, and renders it durable, 
or not fubject to corruption, but alfo, in great mea- 
sure, gives them that aromatic, refrefhing, and re- 
ftorative virtue and effect they have upon the human 

body. 

6*. This inevitably proves the cafe, whenever Wine is 
evaporated or didilied, which conftantly requires a 
degree of heat fufficient to convert water into vapour ; 
whence the fpirituous part, being much more volatile 
than the aqueous, flies off together with, or even be- 
fore it, and thus leaves the Wine difiblved in its tex- 
ture, and without its foul. 

Upon which the remaining, faline, (limy, unctuous 
mafs is fodiflurbed, as no longer to remain connected, 
but immediately turns thick and turbid, and after- 
wards runs impetuoufly into a kind of corruption, at- 
tended with vapidity and ropinefs. 
All which circumdances abundantly (hew the method 
of exhalation to be abfolutely unfit for condenfing 
Wines, as it lb many ways deftroys the whole vinous 
texture and compages. 

Of the method of condenfing Wtnts hy percolation. 

1. That Wine, ftrictly and properly fo called, is of 
a grofler and thicker body than water, or that the ef- 
fential and truly conftituent parts of Wine may be con- 
fidered.as feparate and diftinct from a fuperfluous and 
copious aquofity, appears a priori and a pofteriori. 

2. For, firft, it is rational to conceive, that a matter 
confiding of a collection of faline, (limy, and unctu- 
ous parts, brought into one mafs, (hould have a 
grofler confidence than pure and fimple water. 

3. And next, this grofihefs of the proper and eflen- 
tial particles of Wine manifefts itfelf to the eye, 

1. In thofe difeafes of Wine, wherein they become 
vifcous and ropy, when they not only lofe their trans- 
parency, but may be drawn out and extended like a 
mucus •, and do not, upon pouring out, then fall in 
drops, but run clown in long ropy fixings. 

2. It appears again to the eye, in vinegar grown mo- 
thery, mucilaginous, and tough, fo as fometimes to 
afford a denfe (kin, like leather ; which cannot well 
be fuppofed to proceed from the water, but from the 
more proper and cflential parts of the Wine it was 
made of. 

3. But becaufe thefe infpiflations may poflibly be at- 
tributed to fome fupernatural diforder of the Wine, 
we may add, that our method of concentration exhi- 
bits this groflhefs of parts to the eye, whild the Wine 
remains in a perfect date, free from its fuperfluous 
aquofity 5 for here it appears much denfer, and deeper 
in colour •, lefs fluid, lefs thin, lefs transparent, and 
in every refpect of a thicker and higher confidence. 

4. Laftly, This is {till more evident in malt liquors, 
which being concentrated in our manner, tade full and 
thick, almoft like oil in the mouth, and pour out like 
that, or a thin fyrup ; being at the fame time alfo 
heightened or concentrated in colour. 

From the preceding phenomena it mould feem natu- 
ral, that thefe different parts of Wine, which vary fo 
much in confidence and tenuity of matter, might be 
feparated from each other by a commodious percola- 
tion : fo that the aqueous parts, which appear the 
fined, fhould run through the pores of a proper 
(trainer, and leave the grofler behind. 

But the practice hereof is clogged with great difficul- 
ties; for, 

Fird, thofe thin liquors, which have a manifeft and co- 
pious faltnefs, as Wine has, are either fo attenuated, 
and their grofs part, however thick in com pari fon of 
water, is yet fo fubtile and penetrating in itfelf, as at 
the fame time to pafs the pores of any ordinary drainer ; 
at lead, fuch liquors will, along with their aqueous, 
tranfmit the fined and mod delicate of all their parts, 
and leave the more fluggifh, the truly grofler, or tfiofe 
mod tending to ropinefs, behind. 
It mud alfo be oblerved, that mod kinds of Wine be- 
fides their genuine, fubdantial, rich, and eflemial I 
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part, have conftantly joined with them Tome foreign, 
. fuperfluous, and prevailing gummy or mucilaginous 
matter ; which, the more it invifcatcs the nobler part, 
the thicker and grofler it actually becomes ; whild 
the other finer portion, which is not clogged with fuch 
a load, remains more penetrating and active. 
And hence alfo the difficulty of condenfing Wines by 
percolation is increafed, as this fubtile fpirituous part 
paries the drainer along with the water. 
A contrary difficulty attends the ufe of a clofe drainer* 
arifing from the grofs mucilaginous particles, either 
accidentally interfperfed in the Wine, or cleaving to 
this and other fermented liquors, but efpecially malt- 
drinks i for thefe vifcous, tenacious, and clammy 
particles prefently clog and dop the pores of the 
(trainer, and by that means hinder the thinner and 
more watery particles from getting away ; and the na- 
tural tenacity and clamminefs of liquors prepared from 
malt, honey, and the like, communicates in the man- 
ner of a mucilage, fuch a ropinefs, even to the fu- 
perfluous water, and diffufes and expands itfelf fo 
much therein, that the water itfelf is thereby thick- 
ened, and rendered much lefs apt to flow. 
A third difficulty attends this method by percolation, 
viz. that although it were polfible to make the fepa- 
ration, yet the work would proceed fo flow, that the 
more fubtile, fine, brifk, volatile, and fpirituous 
parts, which give the pungent tade and odour, might, 
in the mean time, exhale, and leave the remaining 
Wine flat and vapid ; or if this inconvenience could 
be prevented, yet, in fo tedious an operation, fome 
prejudicial, fermentative operation would, in all pro- 
bability happen. 

And, after all, there would dill remain a quedion, as 
to the matter to be ufed to the drainer ; which they 
who have never made any experiment that way might 
little dream of. 

For, as the common filters or drainers are generally 
made of paper, linen, or fome kind of cloth, all thefe 
readily communicate and imprefs a foreign difagreea- 
ble tade to the liquor, efpecially to Wine if intended 
for condenfation in this manner. 
And it may feem furprifing, that even a momentane- 
ous paftage of condenfed Wine through the cleaned 
linen, will give it a remarkable and very difagreeable 
tade of the bag, that (hall continue for many months. 
This happens in a much greater degree to condenfed 
Wine, after the fame manner as the highed rectified 
Ipirit or alcohol of Wine will, in many cafes, per- 
form a folution, immenfely quicker, and more power- 
ful than fuch a phlegmy ipirit, though mixed but with 
a tenth proportion of water \ for fo our concentrated, 
or, as we may call it, our rectified Wine, being freed 
from its fuperfluous phlegm, has a more powerful, 
more immediate, and more intimate effect, upon the 
parts of the cloth and other bodies, by means of the 
concentration of its fpirituous and faline parts, than 
when its efficacy is weakened by being diluted with 
water. • 

This method, however, by percolation, though no 
way fufficient to free the Wine of all its fuperfluous 
water, may yet be of fomefervice, if applied with due 
regard to the difference there is between fermented 
liquor, efpecially in point of confidence \ and there- 
fore fome faint or imperfect imitation of our method 
may be had by means of fuch paper filters, or other 
common drainers. 

And, in this view, the common tavern trick, with a 
piece of lid, when dextroufly performed, might be 
of fome fervice j for if a long, thick, woollen dring 
be fird foaked in water, and then one end of it plunged 
into Wine, whild the other end hangs a great way 
down without the glafs, it will, in an imperfect man- 
ner, draw away the water from the Wine. 
But all thefe, and the like attempts, are trifling and 
ufelefs,. in comparifon of our eafy, expeditious, and 
perfect manner of effecting the thing * to which, we 
next proceed. 

14 Z Of 
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* 

Of the method of condenjing Wines * and other f aline fpU 

rituous liquorsy by cold. 

Having (hewn above, what effect the motion of heat, 
and the aft ion of fire," have upon all fermented li- 
quors, and efpecially upon the finer parts of them, 
and more . directly upon thofe of Wine ; and how 
much they contribute to difiblve the intimate union 
of vinous fluids, and change their whole nature, which 
con lifts in that union, and connection •, we pafs on to 
the confideration of cold, which, being oppofite to 
heat, may be fuppofed to have different effects ; or 
at leaft, fuch as batter fuit the prefent purpofe. 
If any kind of "Wine, but rather fuch as has never 
been adulterated, being in a confiderable quantity, 
as that of a gallon or more, expofed to a fufficient 
degree of cold in frofty weather, or in any place 
where the ice continues all the year, and fo be brought 
to freeze ; the fuperfluous water contained in the 
"Wine will be turned to ice, and leave the proper, 
and truly efiential part unfrozen, unlefs the degree of 
cold fhould be very intenfe, or the Wine but weak 
and poor. 

When the froft is moderate, the experiment has no 
difneuly ; because in that cafe, not above a third or 
fourth part of the fuperfluous water will be frozen in 
a whole night ; but if the cold be very intenfe, the 
bell way is, at the end of a few hours, when a tole- 
rable quantity is formed, to pour out the remaining 
liquor, and expofe it to freeze afrelh by itfelf. And 

1. Becaufe, when the quantity of ice grows large, 
more of the concentrated Wine will be apt to hang 
and lodge in it. 

2. Becaufe it would otlierwife require a longer time to 
drain away from the ice. 

If the vefTel that thus by degrees receives the feveral 
parcels of condenfed Wine, be fuffcred to ftand in the 
cold freezing place where the operation is performed, 
the quantity lying thin, in pouring out, orotherwife, 
will be very apt to freeze anew j and if it be fet in a 
warm place, lbme of this aqueous part thaws again, 
and fo weakens the reft. 

The condenfed Wine therefore lhould be emptied in 
fome place of a moderate temper, as to cold and heat ; 
where neither the ice may diftblve, nor the vinous fub- 
ftance mixed among it be congealable. But the belt 
experiment of all is, to perform the operation with a 
large quantity of Wine, as thac of feveral gallons, 
where the utmoft exact nefs or prevention 'of all wafte 
need not be fo much regarded. j 
By this method, there freezes about one third of the 
whole liquor, and is properly the more pure aqueous 
part thereof ; infomuch that when all the vinous fluid | 
is poured off, to be exrjofcd to a farther concentration, 
the ice remaining behind, upon this firft: emptying, 
being fet ro thaw gently in a warm place, diflblves 
into a perfectly aqueous fluid, retaining only a light 
fcent, but extremely little of the tafte and colour of 
the Wine. 

If the Wine, now once concentrated, lhould, by 
longer continuance in the freezing cold, be again con- I 
gealed to the utmoft (unlefs the cold were very fe- I 
vere,) and then again be drained from the ice, there I 
foon after falls to the bottom of the glafs it is pour- 1 
ed into, a grofs white, and fhining powder or tartar ; I 
and even the icy part, remaining behind*, depofits a I 
little more of this powder, after thawing, and again, I 
the fame vinous concentrated matter does the fame I 
upon (landing a few days or hours ; but the more of I 
it, as the Wine was auftere or genuine, neat, and un- I 
adulterated with fugar, brandy, or. the like. I 
The ice of the fecond operation differs in no relpect I 
from that of the firft, provided the vinous matter be I 
perfectly drained away from it, before the ice is fet to I 
melt ; whereby it runs into the fame kind of phlegm, I 
excepting only when the Wine was lefs fpirituous, that I 
it taftes a little more faline than the water feparated by I 
the firft operation. I 
The part which has efcaped being frozen in both J 
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operations, is a real concentrated Wine, as appears by 
its colour, confiftence, tafte, and fmell j for it has 
now all thofe properties in a greater degree, an das 
much narrower fpace, than when fo largely dijutcd 
with fuperfluous water-, and therefore becomes a much 
nobler and richer Wine, than without fuch a contri- 
vance could poffibly be procured ; for as by this 
means two third parts of phlegm are taken away, in 
the better fort of Wine, or three fourths in the weak- 
er, what remains muft needs become highly rich and 
fat urate. 

This operation, though it be perfect in Wine, does not v 
fucceed altogether fo well in rich mak liquors. 
Thus, for example : Having by feveral concentra- 
tions reduced a full gallon of ftrong malt liquor to 
the quantity of a pint and a half - 9 the ice fepa rated 
from it in the firft concentration, refolvcd into a li- 
quor fomewhat of the colour and tafte of fmall beer, 
and that obtained at laft, might have almoft potted 
for fmall beer, though a flaftiy watery tafte manifeftly 
predominated in it -, but the part that remained un- 
congcaled was extremely rich, and for coniiftenct- 
and tafte, far exceeded the famous double Brunf- 
wic mum. 

In point of ftrength or fpirituofity, it feemed per- 
fectly aromatic, and nobly flavoured ; a thing noc 
found in common malt liquors ; and for confiftence, 
it refembled a dilute fyrup, and with a pleafing foi't- 
nefs, fheathed the acrimony of the fpirit, and con- 
cealed the bit tern efs of the Hop, which before wa s 
very confiderable. 

The mucilaginous nature, predominant in all male 
liquGrs, here occafions a greater inaccuracy, as noc 
fuffering the condenled pare to get clear ami run from 
the ice ; but as this liquor is cheaper than Wine, tlu 
lofs is lefs confiderable ; and not only fo, but if the 
operation were to be performed in large, the thawed 
liquor might be commodioufly employed in a i'rcfii 
brewing-, fo thac, with a llighc enchirefis, all manner 
of lofs may be prevented. 

And thus likewife the phlegm of Wine, feparatcdin 
the operation, may, by a proper ferment, be convert- 
ed into good vinegar, with a great deal of cafe, and 
moderate profit. 

What a large quantity of water abounds in vinegar, is 
well known to thofe that are fkilled in chemiftry; fo 
that a great quantity of vinegar will faturate but a 
fmall one of alkaline fait ; and again, a deal of vinegar 
is required to difiblve a little quantity of metal. 
A pint of the ftrongeft vinegar will fcarce difiblve 
above two drams of iron , or faturate more than the 
like quantity of good fait of tartar *, but our method 
of condenfatiori effectually remedies this inconveni- 
ence ; and lb far deprives the vinegar of its fuperflu- 
ous water, and collects its acetous penetrating fharp- 
nefs, as to render it extremely powerful ; thus throw- 
ing out five or fix parts of ufelefs phlegm, that taftes 
fcarce perceptibly acid, and, at the fame time, retam- 
ing the ftrength and virtue of the whole, in the pait 
remaining uncongealcd. 

The advantages of the method of condenjing V/ines by 

cold, 

■ 

It is certain, that the beft and nobleft Wines, if ex- 
pofed for feveral days to the warm open air of the 
fummer, out of a vault, or other proper receptacle, 
will inevitably corrupt and fpoil, throwing a mouldy 
and mucilaginous matter to their furface, and acquir- 
ing a degree of ftench or vapidity, or at beft, turning 
to vinegar. On the contrary, the Wine condenfed in 
our manner fuffers none of thefe changes, upun being 
fo expofed ; but remains for a long time noc only un- 
corrupted, but even unaltered, as we have experienced 
for feveral years. 

And as this difference is owing to nothing more than 
freeing the Wine of its fuperfluous water *, it may* 
' hence be fairly prefumcd, that water alone is the prin- 
cipal or immediate inftrument of all the fermentative 
motions and changes of vinous liquors. 

We 
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We condenfed, in our method, a gallon and a half of j 
poor, weak, auftere, and acid Wine, to . about a 
quart, in the winter of the year 1 696, and put it in- 
to a glafs bottle, whereof a third part remained empty, I 
and flopped it only with a hard wreath of paper •, and 
thus it ftood for the fpace of two years in my bed- I 
chamber, where, during the fummer, when the wea- 1 
ther was fair, the windows were open all day long ; 
and where alfo, in the winter, other aqueous liquors 
froze. During this time, it was often opened, and 
fome of it poured out, both to tafte, and otherwife to 
ufe ; and yet all this time it neither grew mouldy nor 
four, nor fuffered any feparation of parts ; only de- 
pofited a fin all quantity of tartar, but retained its ori- 
ginal confidence and tafte entire 9 except fome fmall 
change in both for the better. | 
In the fame manner we concentrated a fomewhat bet- 
ter kind of "Wine to a little more than a fourth part 5 
but the bulk of this did not keep fo well as the former, 
as having many more tafters, than the aullere and 
difagreeable fort. 

When it was by degrees tafted away to half a pint, I 
put the remainder into a glafs, and tied it over with 
a piece of bladder ; then fet it in the fame place, 
near the former, but could not prevent its being tip- 
ped away by degrees,' till only about three ounces 
were left. 

This fmall quantity ftood all the fummer, barely co- 
vered with a loofe bladder, without alteration, or 
growing in the leafl: mouldy or acid, and long after re- 
tained its mod grateful taite, and quick fmell ; only 
the latter was fomewhat weakened thro* the bottle's 
remaining untied down •, and that under this incon- 
venience it mould continue fo perfect, and entire, is 
furprifing. 

I had in the winter of the year before, condenfed a 
very fmall quantity of the fame fort of Wine to half 
an ounce, and put it into an ounce phial, which re- 
mained lightly tied down all the next year in my ordi- 
nary ftove room, where it kept without corrupting, till 
after the end of the winter } when by the unequal, and 
fometimes violent heating of the room, it became va- 
pid and mouldy. 

A parcel of vinegar concentrated after the fame man- 
ner in the winter 1694, and by that means brought 
to a corrofive degree of fliarpnefs, which rendered it 
unfit for the table, ftood in the fame room with the 
concentrated Wines, for three whole fummers and 
winters, without any manner of tendency to corrup- 
tion, or the fmalleft figns cither of mouldincfs or ro- 
pinefs. 

Thefe examples and experiments fufficientlylhew, that 
liquors thus concentrated, may for a long time be kept 
in a ftate of perfection with little care. 
But there are fome particular changes of Wines and 
vinegars, thus concentrated, that happen in procefs 
of time. 

1 . Wines upon being, thus concentrated, feem to. ac- 
quire a more auftere tafte, than they had originally j 
and no wonder, as the concentration brings their fa- 
line and rough matter into a third or fourth of its 
original compafs ; fo that this is no new addition or. 
increafe of the rough tafte, but perhaps fome degree 
of mitigation thereof, in regard to the clofenefs 
whereto this rough matter is brought ; which, of it- 
felf, ought rather to multiply the effect in a greater 
proportion. 

The change may be conceived owing to this, that all 
Wines are obferved to grow mild and {oft by long 
lying ; which effect is greatly promoted in them by a 
fucceflive feparation of their tartar, and a gentle eva- 
poration of fome part of their water ; occasioning that 
neccfiity we find of frequently filling up the calks in 
the fummer months; but in our concentrated Wine, 
though fome tartar be fucceffively feparated, yet there 
is found no concurrent evaporation ; for the concen- 
trated Wine grows foft and mellow in a well-ftopped 
glafs, where no fenfible diminution of the quantity is 
perceived. 

But the effect proceeds principally upon a clofer com- 
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lunation of the grofler with the fpirituous part, which 
now wanting water, fucceflively throws offthe grofler 
tartar from the reft of the mixture. 
But befides this, there feems to be another remarka- 
ble change incident to our concentrated Wines, not 
only in the tafte, but abundantly in the. fmell 5 for 
although that very auftere Wine above-mentioned had 
a much milder tafte the third year 1 than the fecond, 
yet its fpecific odour perfectly refembled that of fack 
or Canary, foas to be miftakenfor it, from the fmell 
alone, by good judges, who were acquainted with the 
original flavour of the Wine, from whence it was con- 
centrated. 

Nor is this change of odour peculiar to Wine alone ; 
but concentrated vinegar participates fomewhat of it, 
and was obferved for fome time to lofe it, in great 
meafure, upon being left long flopped only with pa- 
per, and the bottle often poured out. 
And therefore as it is plain, that Wines, and all other 
fermented liquors, become much more durable by 
concentration 9 and yet this durability is here confirm- 
ed and proved from fmall and inconfiderable quanti- 
ties, wherein they always retain their goodnefs ; it is 
obvious, that if the operation were performed in large, 
a great bulk of the liquor thus concentrated would be 
ftill immenfely lefs fubject to alteration from the air 
. and heat, which are the two great incentives to fer- 
mentative motion ; and that if fuch fmall parcels fuf- 
fered no change for the worfe, much lefs would the 
larger. > 
But as thefe concentrated liquors, by rcafon of their 
confiderable proportion of lalinc and fine spirituous 
' parts, have a lefs tendency to tli/Tolution and corrup- 
tion •, fo, on the contrary, the aqueous part, fepa- 
rated from them, has a very Itrong tendency there- 
to ; for as it takes from the Wine, and carries off 
with it a little of the mucilaginous and unctuous 
part, and yet is almoft wholly a mere moveable fluid 
water, that is, the moll active inftrument of fermen- 
tative motion, it cannot but prcfently fail into cor- 
ruption. 

This bufinefs of congelation is not only applicable to 
immediate profit, but alfo paves the way to certain 
matters of curiofity, and fhews one particular, which, 
though not new, but anciently common and familiar, 
has yet grown ftrangely into difufe through the indo- 
lence of mankind. 

As to the point of immediate ufe, it needs no expla- 
nation ; for he muft be very dull indeed, who does 
not immediately perceive, that Wines, &c. by this 
method may be reduced to any degree of vinofity, 
ftrcngth, or perfection. 

Thus, for example : If a Wine of a moderate ftrength 
have a third part of its water taken away, in the form 
of ice, by congelation, the remaining part will there- 
. by be doubled in ftrength and goodnefs j for if in the 
better forts of Wines we allow, as we may, one third 
part to be good, or truly vinous, and two third parts 
to be water, then that one third good part is divided 
among the two aqueous parts ; whence, if one of the 
two aqueous parts be taken away, that fame third part 
before divided between the two waters, now remains 
collected or condenfed, in a double proportion, along 
with but one of them. 

But if this concentration be carried up to the utmoft, 
. and practifed in a large quantity, with a fomewhat in- 
tenfe cold, it may perhaps reduce good Wines to a 
fixth ; and this fmall quantity might commodioufly 
be ufed as a quinteflence, to meliorate, improve, and 
even fpecificate, fmaller and low flavoured Wines. 
To conclude ; as to the direct and immediate ufe of 
our method of concentration, he who has the fecret, 
by means of a little, dry, powdery body, of turning 
water into Wine, will not perhaps eafily divulge the 
capital ufe he may make of the experiment. 
WINE PRESS. [A defcription of the great taiflbn 
or famed Prefs.] The Prefs, which is a machine, or 
moving power, contrived to fqucezc the juice out of 
Grapes, confifts of an affemblage of many pieces of 
timber, placed after different difppfitions, which com- 

pofe 
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pofc three bodies of timber work, clofely joined to the 
axis, which feryes as a fwing, whereby it may be 
moved by the vice. 

The great Prefies are thirty or thirty-three feet long, 
and twelve or fixteen wide. To make one of thefe 
machines, they.firft dig a pit in the ground about four 
feet deep, and fixteen feet fquare, in the moft com- 
modious place where the Prcfs is defigried. In the 
^middle of this hollow they build a fmall pile of ma- 
fonry the whple length, for a foundation, two feet 
thick, and three feet high, in fuch a manner, as to 
have only one foot below the furface of the ground ; 
then they make a parallel wall, to furround the Prefs 
from the right to .the left, to the extremity of the pit, 
at an equal diftance from the pile in the middle, for 
fupporting fome of the timbers, and to prevent the 
earth from falling down into the pit. The fpace 
between thefe three little walls of three feet depth, 
is necefiary to give air to the wood, to prevent its 
rotting. 

The wall, which ought to be from the fides of the 
beams (which may be placed from the right to the 
left of the Prefs, according to the greateft convenien- 
cy of the place,) mould be deeper than the hollow of 
the beams, which fhall be explained hereafter ; and 
that which is contrived on the bent fide of the beams, 
mould be thicker than the fquare of the bafon, which 
will be more eafily comprehended by what follows. 
Upon the little wall or the middle, they lay a piece 
of timber lengthwife, which they call a falfe ftilling-, 
upon this, to the fide of the hollow beams, they place 
a ground plate, which is fupported by another pile of 
mafonry, which is joined clofe to the beams, and the 
piles which they crofs ; all thefe pieces fhould be laid 
level, in order to fupport four ftillings, • which are 
placed acrofs them at an equal diftance. Thefe pieces 
ought to extend beyond the wall of the bafon, on the 
fide of the beams, about three feet; and be laid upon 
the piles, to hinder them .from rifing; there muft al- 
ways be allowed a declivity of three or four inches 
from the front to the four Hillings, in order to faci- 
litate the draining of the wine Into the cafk, which 
mould be placed under the middle, in the fore part of 
the bafon, to receive it from the fide where the holes 

are bored. 

They afterwards place upon thefe four ftillings, crofs 
the bafon of the Prefs, fome pieces of wood called 
mayej thefe flio uld have their tops level with the 
top of the ftillings, and ought to be cut in notches 
of four inches in length on both fides the bafon, for 
receiving the maye in fuch a manner, that they may 
be faftcned on each fide with wedges, after havin 
put in the middle of the joints potters-earth an 
Mofs, to prevent the wine from getting out at the 
crevices^ thefe .pieces of maye are fimply joined to- 
gether without fillets or notches, that they may the 
better clofe the two ends to the middle of the quoins 
their whole length, between the ftillings and the fide 
of the laft pieces of maye thefe pieces ihould be 
raifed in the middle with a ridge, to make a gutter in 
each joint, to facilitate the draining of the wine ; they 
alfo make for the fame purpofe, a ridge or furrow all 
round the extremity of the pieces of maye. 
In the place appointed for the beams, on the right or 
left of the baton, they make a hole big enough to 
erect a frame of mafonry twelve feet deep, eight long, 
and five broad. One of the three piles of mafonry, 
which fupports the bafon, ferves there inftead of one 
fide of the wall to the beams, which are driven into 
the ground at the bottom of the faid frame, twelve 
feet deep, and are fifteen or fixteen feet above the 
level of the ground*, thefe they join with the piles 
which crofs them, upon which they put the beams, 
which are all joined by cramps of wood, except the 
laft, to which the ftillings ferve inftead of braces. 
They afterwards erect the mafonry, in which they 
indole the ends of the piles, as alfo thole of the braces, 
to prevent the beams from rifing •, thefe piles ought 
to be placed contrary to the ftillings, which furround 
or crols them every three feet, and dove'tailed into 
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the fquare. fupporters ; the fpace left between the ma- 
fonry they do not Ell up, that the beams maybe ore- 
ferved from rotting, and that, if occafion be, they 
may go down into the pit. ■ The beams ought to be 
laid in fuch a manner, that their fides may occupy 
the middle of the bafon, and they mould incline two 
inches beyond it* the front and fides muft be made 
fmooth and even, but the back and tops muft be left 
rough ; they make a-top, under the pieces of maye, 
a ledge of two or three inches, for fupport to the 
carriage ; the top of the beams is joined with a crofs 
beam, under which is a fpindle fupported by a diago- 
nal beam, on which all the "force and refiftance of the 
Prefs bears ; this diagonal beam Ihould be clofely 
faftened with nails and girders under the heads of the 
beams. In the middle of the other fide of the bafon, 
they put upon the ground plate, between the ends of 
the ftillings, two falfe beams a little, diftance from the 
true ones, becaufe it is on this fide that the axle-tree 
is notched to receive the beams, to prevent their re- 
coiling back i thefe are a little enlarged towards the 
falfe beams ; they fiiftain thefe with four crofs pieces 
or ftrong jambs, two on the front, and two on the 
fides, which abut againft them, and keep them in 
their places •, thefe crofs pieces are borne by the 
ground plate and the pofts, and let in at the other end 
juft to the middle of the falfe beams ; thefe ought to 
be bored about four feet high, that the moving pins 
may be put in there for the beam to reft upon j thefe 
falfe beams fhould have holes at the bottoms, to re- 
ceive the wooden pegs, which crofs the ground plate, 
and are cut to half their thicknefs, that they may be 
capable to enter the notches, and be joined with keys 
and pins where they crols the.falfe beams; .they like- 
wife bind thefe beams at the top with a crofs beam, 
and they fuftain them again at the bottom with two 
crofs pieces on their fides ; thefe crofs pieces are 
placed upon the pofts, which are joined into the 
ground plate by a dove-tail, and are borne up hori- 
zontally by a fmall piece of mafonry of their own 
fize, which is chiefly hid in the ground ; there muft: 
alfo be on each fide a large crofs piece to crofs the 
bafon, which binds together the falfe beams with the 
true, both before and behind * thefe they fallen to 
the top of the beams, allowing them a foot and a half 
declivity to the place where they are mortifed into the 
falfe beams. 

They alfo make in the ground, on the fide of the 
falfe beams, ten feet from the bafon, a pit twelve 
feet deep, and ten feet fquare, to place the two 
blocks, which fhould join at bottom, and be fepa- 
rated by the great ends, about two feet above the fur- 
face of the ground, in fuch a manner, that the fcrew 
may be able to play between them thefe muft be 
joined at bottom to the piles by a ftrong dove-tail, 
and the piles joined with braces j and near the top, 
about fifteen inches from the head, they mould be 
bound with girders and pins, to keep them afundcr, 
and prevent their parting. The fpace between the 
blocks and the piles muft be filled up with earth, 
which mould be well rammed ; thefe girders fhouid 
be let in feven or eight inches to the body of the 
blocks. 

In the middle of the girders there ihould be a hole 
to put in the fcrew, which fliould there defcend per- 
pendicularly, and which is rounded to this placejand 
leftenedto a third part of its thicknefs-, and a foot 
lower than the girders ought to be a rail placed as a 
fupport, from bottom to "top, in a (lope, for a reft 
. to the fcrew *, there Ihould be on this rail a plate of 
iron, and an axis to the fcrew, for its play, the 
fcrew muft be twelve feet long, and thirteen inches 
thick at the top ; the fcrew-tap, or the extremity of 
the fpiral line, ought to be three inches and a half, 
and Ihould form an exact fquare ; the fcrew fliould 
pafs crofs a wheel, which is placed three feet from 
the furface of the ground, and which in this place 
fhould befquare, and about an inch and a half of its 
* thicknefs pared off for the play of the wheel * this 

wheel ihould be joined with fpokes and curb, athwarr, 
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into which they put divers pegs, chat they may be 
able, with five or fix men, to give it the neceflary 
motion. 

Laftly : There Ihouldbe placed, at five feet from the 
bottom of the bafon, two great beams, which muft 
pafs between the true and thefalfe beams thefe mult 
be bothfquared or pared away at the great end, on 
both fides where the beams touch, ' where they .let 
them into a notch, to prevent their coming out ; and 
at the back part they put a key, to fee u re them from 
being difplaced (for they cannot put them into it j) 
but neverthclefs, in inch a manner, that they may 
play between the beams, without changing their po- 
iition ; thefe beams mould be well fitted to their bed, 
and joined with keys, that they cannot part from 
each other; for they fhould open infenfibly from the 
falle beams, where they ought alfo to feparate to the 
right of the fcrew, to give place for it. Upon the 
end of thefe beams muft be joined the nut of the Prefs 
with moveable keys, that by this means it may be 
raifed or lowered, fo that the beams may rife and fall 
as a kind of fwing, which has the keys for its center, 
which are the falle beams, where the great beams reft, 
and the bag which is upon the bafon. "When they 
prefs, before the prcfiman raifes the beam, by means 
of the fcrew, they lower it on the fides of the falfe 
beams a little, that they may force the quoins be- 
tween the beams and the fpurs, which is upon the 
falle beams, then they lower it with the fame fcrew 
from the fide of the falfe beams. After they have 
moulded the Grapes with the free poles, the planks, 
and the nave, by the help of the wheel which moves 
the fcrew, they prefs the bag ftrongly. 
Thefe beams fhould be two feet and a half thick, and 
if that is not big enough, they put two upon each 
other, and fometimcs three, if it be neceflary ; thefe 
they join together with nails in different places, both 
on the bed, and in the front, that they may work 
together, as if there were but two j and they raife at 
the end of the Prefs, on the fide of the falfe beams,' a 
fmall hanging fcaffold or fteps to go up to ftrikc the 
quoins. 

Of the great framed Prefs. 

This fort of Prefs is made like the other, except that 
inftead of blocks, they ufe a frame. They make a 
great pit in the earth twelve feet deep, and nine feet 
diameter •, and, to fupport the earth, they build a 
wall of ftone all round it, in the form of a well, 
which ought to be feven feet diameter, that they may 
place in this fpace a frame of wood work of a fquare 
figure, joined together with polls, joills, ground- 
plates, and rafters, like a St. Andrew's crofs. J n this 
frame they put a folid ftone of about three thou fa nd 
weight •, then they join the fcrew to the center of the 
frame, that they may be turned together, and fo keep 
the beams upon the ftock of the wheel, to prefs the 
Grapes, in fuch a manner as if one man was fuipend- 
ed at one end of a pole, which is made fail at the 
other, and in the middle there is fomething to prefs. 
At about two or three feet from the ground is a wheel, 
by means of which, and the weight of the frame, 
they make the fcrew defcend, which lowers the beam. 
The frame fhould be ten feet high, and four feet nine 
inches fquare on each front. Great care Ihould be 
taken of the block PrefTes not to fcrew them too hard, 
left it break the beams, and fplitthem to pieces, no- 
thing being of greater force than a fcrew. You muft 
not fail to make the dove-tails very exact, but above 
all, the fcrew and the nut fhould be made artificially 
to their work. 

Thefe great PrefTes make, at one vat or ftowage, 

from twenty to twenty-five pieces of Wine. One 

may make it \c(s by a fourth part, and it will prefs as 

well, when there are not above ten or fifteen pieces 

of wine. In this cafe the pieces fhould be propor- 

tionably diminifhed in the bignefs from what has been 
defcribed. 
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The names* lengthy and thicknefs* of the pieces which 

compofe d great Prefs. 

The main beams from thirty- two to thirty-five feet 
longhand one with another, from two feet and a half 
to three feet thick. 

The cheeks or fide beams twenty-eight feet long, about 
two feet thick at the bottom, ancl eighteen inches at 
the top. : 
The piles twelve feet long, and twelve or thirteen 
inches thick. It muft be obferved' to make thefe with 
counter dove- tails to tliofe of the cheeks ; the firft is . 
placed at fifteen inches from the bottom of the cheeks \ 
one ought to put three from the top, to that which is 
in the ground, and the latter fliould be even with the 
top of the falfe (tiller. 

Upon the piles of the cheeks, and upon thofe of 
the blocks, are placed braces of wood nine feet long, 

and about nine or ten inches thick, to bind them to- 
gether. 

The ftillers fix feet long, and about fifteen or fixteen 
inches fquare. 

The ground plate eighteen feet long, about eighteen 

inches broad, and fifteen inches thick. 

The falfe beams fourteen or fifteen feet long, about 

thirteen or fourteen inches broad, nine inches thick 

at the bottom, and fix at the top *, thefe ought to be 

planed to the fize of the keys, to fupport the main 

beam. 

The crofs piece of the falfe beams fix feet long, four 

inches broad, and nine or ten thick. 

The keys of the beams, to the direction of the worm, 

five feet and a half long, eight inches thick towards 

the head, but reduced to half the fize in the. remaining 

length. . 

The pegs of the keys fourteen inches long, about five 

broad, and at leaft one and a half thick. 

The two crofs timbers of ihe falfe beams about eight 

feet long, four or five inches thick, and. the fame 

breadth of -the falfe beams. 

The two other crofs timbers of the falfe beams nine 

feet long, and about. eight inches thick. 

The polts fix ieet long, and about eight or nine inches 

thick. 

The pieces of maye, which are at the bafon, twelve, 
feet long, about nine or ten inches broad > and fix 
• thick. 

The great crofs timbers, put as a band between the 

falfe beams, fix or feven inches thick. 
The two blocks fourteen feet long each ; about fix- 
teen inches thick at the head, and twelve at the 
bottom. 

The fcrew fifteen inches at the bottom before it is 
fquared, thirteen inches, according to* the foot of the 
fcrew which forms the fpiral line, and twelve feet 
long. 

The wheel ten feet diameter, with fpokes.of four 
inches thicknefs, the fame as the ribs, upon which 
are wooden pegs for four or five inches high; and one 
diameter, admitting eight or nine men in the circum- 
ference of the wheel. 

The nut of the Prefs fix feet long, two feet broad, 
and fourteen inches thick, which ought to be creftcd 
with iron. 

The crofs piece of the cheeks five feet long, about a 
foot thick, and of the fame breadth as the top of the 
checks. 

The fpurs, which are placed under the fpindle, be- 
tween the two cheeks, fhould be of the fame breadth 
as the checks, and thirteen or fourteen inches thick. 
The girders, which ought to embrace the top of the 
cheeks, muft be two inches higher than the under 
part of the fpurs, one foot broad, and about five 
inches thick. 

The fpindle two feet high, and twelve or four- 
teen inches thick *, this is placed between the fpurs 
and the crofs piece, and crofles the cheeks and the 
fpindle with a key, which ought to be worked very 

15 A cxaft, 
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exact, for there it is the whole force of the Prefs 
reticles. 

The quoins two feet long, about nine or ten inches 
broad, and fix or feven thick. 

The frame, in the framed Prefs, ten feet long or 
deep, and four feet nine inches fquare, with four 
fronts. 
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The naye eight feet and a half long, about five inches 
thick one way, and fix the other. 
All thefe timbers fhould be Oak, except the (crew, 
which fhould be Elm, which will laft longer, and die 
fpindle mould be of Walnut. One may make the moft 
part of thefe timbers longer or fhorter, according to 
the fize of the wood made ufe of. 





The defcription of a flight Prefs, 



This fort of Prefs is much lefs chargeable than the 
others, and it alfo prefles a much lefs quantity of 
Wine, but it is ncverthejefs of great ufe for private 
perfons, who have no great vintage, where this will 
be Efficient, for it will make eight or ten pieces of 
Wine at each tunning. 

'fhe conftruttion of this flight Prefs is much the fame 
with that of the other Prefles, but I (hall explain 
wherein they differ. 

The pit which is made in the earth ought to be four 
feet deep, fourteen broad, and eighteen long, more 
or lefs, according to the fize of the intended Prefs. 
They make three little walls of free-ftone crofs the 
Prefs, which occupies the bottom of the fquare of 
the bafon ; they make the walls in the middle two 
feet, and thofe on the fides two and a half thick. An 
opening muft be left in the middle of each of the 
fide walls, about twenty inches fquare, to place the 
two cheeks one oppofitc to the other on each fide of 
tlje bafon, which fhould incline an inch and a half 
towards the bafon •, thefe muft be fquared and planed 
on three fides, from the top of the ftillings, but the 
top fhould remain rough. In thefe fides, which are 
towards the bafon, they make a notch at the height 
of two feet and a half from the bafon, three inches 
broad, four inches deep, and two feet high in amend- 
ing towards the head. 

They place the falfe ftillings upon the middle wall ; 
and upon each of the other they place two piles, which 
embrace the cheeks, and arc joined to them by fquare 
fupporters and dove-tails. In crofling the piles and 
the falfe ftillings, they put the four ftillings in notches 
as in the other Prefles thofe of the middle embrace 
the cheeks, and are joined to them as the piles are, 
and fhould extend beyond the. piles, which are be- 
hind the cheeks eight or nine inches. The top of. the 
ftillings ought to be notched an inch and a half, fit to 
receive the piles to keep the whole together ; then 
they put upon thefe the pieces of maye, which they 
cJpfe, as hath been already faid, and the bafon is. the 
fame with the other Prefles. 

The fpindle of the fcrew ought to be feyen or eight 
inches longer than, the back of the cheeks, and em- 
brace them in their thickeft parts j this is placed upon 
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them, and fupported upon the keys, which crofs the 
checks, by nails, and muft be ftayed behind the 
cheeks with a key 5 alfo in front with four iron bars, 
making a fquare of a foot and a half, bored at the 
four corners with pins and nails four or five inches 
long towards the fcrew-tap. Upon the fpindle they 
lay planks of the fame length, which they crofs in 
fuch a manner, that their ends are turned towards the 
front of the Prefs ; upon thefe planks they lay two 
crofs pieces of the fame length as the fpindle, which 
embrace the top of the cheeks under their heads ; they 
let them in at each end in front, where they are join- 
ed. Thefe crofs pieces and the cheeks ought to be 
nailed together, and they muft put four crofs timbers, 
which lhould take hold of the head of the beams, and 
reach half the length of the head pieces, for a fup- 
port to each. 

They afterwards make a fcrew with the fame inftru- 
ment as that of the other Prefs, with a fquare at bot- 
tom, tojoin it to a wheel, which fhould be laid hori- 
zontally well confolidated with the fcrew, and joined 
with ribs and fpokes a foot wide croftwife ; thefe 
fpokes ought to project out of the ribs three or four 
inches of half their width, to be. able to contain the 
rope, which muft be round the wheel. Under the 
centre of the wheel they place a ftandard of the length 
of the fpace between the cheeks, and eight inches 
thick or. more, to make a fort of tenon at each end, 
which goes into the notch of the cheeks. The ftandard 
fhould be fuflained by an iron, pin, which goes in at 
the end of the fcrew, to be. held fufpended by it, in 
fuch a manner that, it may. waggle. In order to this, 
the end of the pin which is.undcr the ftandard, fhould 
play with the key which holds it at the other end of 
the fcrew. 

At ten or twelve feet from the Prefs they place a 
wheel, either horizontally or perpendicularly, with an 
axle-tree, which. ought to play in the fliers of wood, 
well fixed ; they bind to the wheel, which is at the 
top of the bafon, to one. of the fpokes, or one of the 
pins which is driven in for thispurpofe, the eilct hole 
of a great rope two. inches and a half diameter. 
They can turn the wheel once or twice round with 
the hand, before they take hold of the. rope, which 

ought 
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ought to go round the wheel five or fix times, and be 
fattened at the other end to that which is at the fide of 
the Frefs. They employ feven or eight men to turn 
this wheel. It is of great confequence to obferve, that 
when there is no more than one turn and a half of 
the rope above the wheel, and if there is another bag to 
prefs, they mould remit two or three turns of the rope 
to the wheel to finiih the greffing, othcrwife they 
would rifque the breaking of the wheel at the bot- 
tom, and laming the preflers. When the bag is fuf- 
flciently prefied, they ftop the perpendicular wheel 
for half an hour, to allow time for the wine to drain 
off. In this fort of Prefs, there is nothing but the 
ftandard Prefies, which is borne by the nave, and fup- 
plics the place of the great beams which are in the 
other Prefies. There ought to be one experienced 
man, to whom the others ought to be obedient, to con- 
duct the prefling, and to cut and chop the marc as 
often as it fhall need. 

The particular pieces of a flight Prefs. 

The two cheeks, fixteen feet long, and about eighteen 
or twenty inches thick. 

The fpindle, fifteen or fixteen feet long, and about 
three wide. 

'The head-piece, fixteen feet long, and about thirteen 
or fourteen inches thick. 

The crofs timbers, fix feet long, and about fix or fe- 
ven inches thick. 

The piles, twelve feet long, and about twelve or thir- 
teen inches thick. 

The fcrcw, feven or eight feet long, about thirteen 
inches thick to the fpiral line, and fixteen inches at 
the bottom, fitted toafquare; this fliould be notched 
in that place two inches, for placing the wheel. 
The ftandard twelve feet and a half long, fcventcen or 
eighteen inches broad in the middle, and ten at the 
ends, and eight or ten inches thick in the middle, re- 
duced to fix or feven at the ends. 
The middle wheel, nine feet diameter, and ten or ele- 
ven inches thick. 

The perpendicular wheel of an equal diameter, and 
five or fix inches thick in every part of the timber. 
The axle-tree ten or eleven feet long, and eight inches 
diameter. 

The falfe ftillings, and the pieces of mnyc, ought to 
be the lame as in the other Prefies in every part. 
The ftillings, eighteen feet long, and the fame breadth 
and thicknefs, as in the other Prefies. 
The nave, as in the other Prefies, that is to fay, feven 
or eight feet long, and five or fix inches fquare. 

This defcription of the different forts of Prefies 
which are ufed in Champagne, together with the 
annexed plates, will, it is hoped, be fuflicient 
to inftruct a workman how to erect either of the 

forts here exhibited. 
WINTER. [Prognoftics of a hard Winter.] The 
Lord Bacon gives thefe as figns or forerunners of a 
hard winter: 

If ftone or wainfcot, that has been ufed to fweat (as 
it is called), be more dry in the beginning of winter, 
or the drops of eaves of houfes come down more flowly 
than they ufed to do, it portends a hard and frofty 
Winter. The reafon is, that it mews an inclination 
in the air to dry weather, which, in the Winter time, 
is always joined with froft. 

Generally a moift and cool fummer betokens a hard 
Winter likely to enfue. The reafon is, that the va- 
pours of the earth, not being difiipated by the fun in 
• the fummer, do rebound upon the Winter. 
A hot and dry fummer, efpecially if the heat and 
drought extend far in September, betokens an open 
beginning of Winter, and cold to fucceed towards the 
latter part of the Winter, and in the beginning of the 
fpring ; for all that time the former heat and drought 
bear the fway, and the vapours are not fufliciently 
multiplied. 

An open and warm Winter portends a hot and dry 
fummer ; for the vapours dilperfe into the Winter 
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ftiowers 5 whereas cold and froft keep them in, and 
tranfport them into the late ipring and fummer fol- 
lowing. 

The country people have made this obfervation, that 
thofe years in which there are ftore of Haws and Heps, 
commonly portend cold Winters; the natural caufe 
of this may be ' the want of heat, and abundance of 
moifture, in the fummer preceding, which puts forth 
thofe fruits, and muft of necefiity leave a great quan- 
tity of cold vapours undifllpated, which caufes the 
cold of the following Winter. 

When birds lay up Haws and Sloes, and other ftores, 
in old nefts, and hollow trees, it is a fign of a hard 
Winter approaching. 

If fowls or birds, which ufed at certain feafons to 
change countries, come earlier than the ufual time, 
theyfhew the temperature of the weather, according 
to that country from whence they came j as the Win- 
ter birds, fieldfares, fnipes, woodcocks, &rc. 
If they come earlier, and out of the northern coun-. 
tries, they intimate cold Winters likely to enfue with 
us. And if it be in the fame country, they fliew a 
temperature of feafon, like that of the feafon in which 
they come, as bats, cuckoos, nightingales, and fwal- 
lows, which come towards fummer, if they come early, 
it is a fign of a hot fummer to follow. Cold dews, 
and morning rains, about Bartholomew-tide, and hoar 
frofts in the morning about Michaelmas, foretel a hard 
Winter. 

When fea pyes flock from fait to frefli water, ic figrtl- 
fiesa fudden alteration of weather to much cold. 
WINTER AN I A. Lin. Sp. Plant. 636. Winter's 
Bark. 

The Characters arc, 

The empalcmcnt of the flower is brll-fl'apcd* camp fifed of 
three roundifl) concave lobes \ . the flower has free oblong 
fcffde petals* which are longer than the empalcnicnt* and a 
conical cup Jh aped netlarhtm* zchirh is concave and the 
length cf the petals : it b,>:b no flcnu.sa* but I'm ear* pa- 
rallel* dflintt ftunmits* fitting on the outfidc of / .V neEla- 
rium* iviih an oval gcrmcn within the ncSfarium y fupport- 
ing a cylindrical flyle* crowned by three obtufe fligmas ; 
the gcrmcn aftcrvsard becomes a round beny, having three 
cells* containing two heart -fljaped feeds. 
This genus is ranged in the firft fedion of Lin nanus's 
renth clafs, which includes thofe plants whofe flowers 
have ten ftamina or fummits and one ftylc. 
We have but one SrnciES of this genus, viz. 
Winter an 1 a (Canella.) Lin. Sp. Plant. *6$6. Caffia 
Cinnamomea, fc. Cinnamomum fylveftre, Bar^aden- 
dium. Pluk. Aim. 89. tab. 169. f. 7. Wild Cinnamon* 
or Cafjia of Barbadocs. 

This tree grows naturally in moft of the Englifh iflands 
in the Weft Indies, where it rifes to the height of 
• about twenty feet; the item is generally f urn l'fhcd 
with branches from the ground to the top, covered 
with a light Afh-coloured bark, and garnifhed pretty 
clofcly with oblong leaves about two inches and a half 
long, which are narrow at their footftalks, but at 
their extremity, where they are enlarged and rounded, 
they are a full inch broad, of a light or pale green co- 
lour, (landing upon fhort foot-ftalks; they arc placed 
without order toward the end of the branches, where 
the flowers come out almoft inform of an umbel, which 
are compofed of five oblong petals of a fcarlct colour j 
thefe are fucceeded by round ifli berries, having an 
umbilical calyx at their top, inclofing ftiining black 
feeds. 

The whole plant, bark, leaves and ' fruit, are very 
aromatic, and has much the tafte of fpiccd ginger- 
bread. 

The bark is much ufed by the inhabitants as a fpice to 
relifh their viands, and alfo in medicine to difcharge 
phlegm; though.it is much doubted whether it is 
the fame with the bark which was brought by Captain 
Winter, from the Streights of Magellan. 
As this tree is a native of hot climates; fo it is too ten- 
; der to live in England out of a ftove. I railed fevc- 
\ ral of thefe plants from feeds, which were lent me from 
> Antigua a few years paft, fome of which are grown 

four 
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four or five feet high ; and one old plant which came I 
from Barbadoes feveral years fince, is more than twelve I 
feet high, but has not yet produced any flowers. 
Thefe plants require to be plunged into a tan-bed in 
the ftove, and in winter fhould be fparingly watered, 
but in fummer they fhould have it in greater plenty ; 
when alfo they fhould have a good fhare of air admit- 
ted to them when the weather is warm. With this 
management the plants may be preferved very well, 
but they are difficult to propagate ; for I have laid 
down many of their under branches into the earth, 
but not one in twelve has put out roots: I have alfo 
planted cuttings with as little fuccefs; ib that the 
furefl: method is to procure frefh feeds from America. 
"WOODS and groves arc the greatefl ornaments to a 
country fear, therefore every feat is greatly defective 
without them ; Wood and water being abfolutely 
neeeflary to render a place agreeable and pleafant. 
Where there are Woods already grown to a large fize, 
fo fituated as to be taken into the garden or park, or 
fo nearly adjoining, as that an eafy communication may 
be made from the garden to the wood ; they may be 
fo contrived by cutting of winding walks through 
them, as to render them the mod delightful and 
pleafant parts of a feat (efpecially in the heat of fum- 
mer), when thole walks afford a goodly fliade from 
the fcorehing heat of the fun. 

As I have already treated of the ufe and beauty of 
wildernefTes, and have given directions for the making 
and planting of them, I fliall not enlarge much upon 
that head in this place ; therefore I (hall only give 
fome fhort inllructions, for the cutting and making 
of thefe Wood walks in thofe places where perfons are 
fo happy as to have any grown Woods, fo fituated as 
to be near the habitation, and are either taken into 
the garden, or walks made from the houfe or garden^ 
leading to them * as alio how to plant and decorate 
the fides of thefe walks with flirubs and flowers, fo 
as to render them agreeable and pleafant •, and then I 
fhall more fully treat of the method to raife and im- 
prove Woods, fo as to be of the greatell advantage to 
the poflcfibr, and a public benefit to the nation. 
Where perfons have the convenience of grown Woods 
near their habitation, fo as that there may be an eafy 
communication from one to the other, there will be 
little occafion for wildernefles in the garden fince 
the natural Woods may be fo contrived as to render 
them much pleafantcr than any new plantation can pof- 
fibly arrive to within the compafs of twenty years, 
where the trees make the greatefl: progrefs in their 
growth i and in fuch places where their growth is flow, I 
there cannot be expected fhade equal to the grown 
Woods, in double that number of years ; but there is 
not only the pleafure of enjoying a prefent fhade from 
thefe Woods, but alfo a great expence faved in the 
planting of WildernefTes ; which, if they are large, and 
the trees to-be purchafed, will amount to nofmall fum. 
If the Wood is fo fituated, as that the garden may be 
contrived between the houfe and that, then the walk 
'into the Wood fhould be made as near to the houfe as 
poflible, that there may not be too much open fpacc 
to walk through in order to get into the fhade ; if the 
Wood is of fmall extent, then there will be anecefilty 
for twilling the walks pretty much, lb as to make as 
much walking as the compafs of ground will admit ; 
but there fhould be care taken not to bring the turns 
fo near each other, as that the two walks may be cx- 
pofed to each other, for want of a furficicnt thicknefs I 
of Wood between ; but where the Wood is large, the I 
twiftsof the walks (hould not approach nearer to each I 
other than fifty or fixty feet \ or in very large Woods, 
they fhould be at a greater diftance ; becaufe, when 
the under Wood is cut down, which will be abfolutely- 
neeeflary every tenth or twelfth year, according to its 
growth, then the walks will be ciuice open, until the 
under Wood grows up again, * unlefs a border of I 
fhrubs, intermixed with fome evergreens, is planted 
by the fides of the Walks, which is what I would re- 
commend, as this will greatly add to the pleafure of 
thefe walks. 
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Thefe Wood- walks fhould not be lefs than eight or 
nine feet broad in fmall Woods but in large ones fif- 
teen feet will not be too much, and on each fide of 
the Walks. The border of (hrubs and evergreens 
may be nine or ten feet broad ; which may be fo ma- 
naged, as ro Ihut out the view from one part of the 
walk to the other, at thofe times when the under 
Wood is cut down, at which times there will be an 
abfolute occafion for fuch plantations \ and at all 
times they will afford great pleafure, by adding to the 
variety, as alio by their fragrant odour. The parti- 
cular forts of fhrubs which will thrive in the fhade of 
Woods, as alfo the flowers proper ro plant near thefe 
walks, are mentioned in Teparate lilts, at the end of 
this work, fo I fliall not in fere them in this place. 
The former method which was pract i fed in cutting of 
thefe walks through Woods, was to have them as 
ilrait as poflible, lo that there was much trouble to 
make fights through the Woods, for direction how to 
cut them •, but where this was praclifed, every tree 
which flood in the line, good and bad, were cut 
down, and many times boggy or bad ground was 
taken into the walks lb that an expence of draining 
and levelling, was neeeflary to render them proper for 
walking on ; befides this, there were many other in- 
con veniencies attending thefe Ilrait cuts throgph 
Woods, as, firfl, by Jetting in a great draught of air, 
which in windy weather renders the walks unpleafant ; 
and thefe cuts will alfo appear at a great diftance from 
the Woods, which will have a very bad etfect ; there- 
fore the modern practice* of twitting the v/alks through 
Woods, is to be preferred. In the cutting of thefe 
walks, there fhould be particular care taken to lead 
them over the fmoothcll and foundeft part of the 
ground, as alfo to avoid cutting down tjie good trees j 
fo that whenever thefe flandin the way, it will be bet- 
ter to lead the walk on one fide, than to have the 
tree Hand in the middle for although fome perfons 
may contend for the beauty of fuch trees which are 
left flanding in walks, yet it mull be allowed, that un- 
lefs the walk is made much broader in thofe places 
than in the other, the trees will occafion obftructions 
to the walkers, efpecially when two or three perfons 
are walking together, lb that it will be much better 
to have the walks entirely clear from trees •, and where 
any large- fpreading trees fland near the walk, to cue 
away the fmall Wood, fo as to make an opening round 
the trees, where there may be fome feats placed, for 
perfons to reft under the fliade. Tiie turns made in 
thefe walks fiiould be as eafy and natural as pofli- 
ble ; nor fhould there be too many of them, for that 
will render the walking through them difagrecable 
therefore the great flcill in making of thefe walks 
is, to make the turns fo eafy as not to appear like 
a work of art, nor to extend them flrait to fo 
great length, as that perfons who may be walking at • 
a great diftance, may be expofed to the fight of each 
other •, both thefe extremes fhould be avoided as much 
as poflible, fince they are equally difagrecable to per- 
fons of true tafte. When a Wood is properly ma- 
naged in this way, and a few places properly left like 
an open grove, where there are fome large trees fo fi- 
tuated as to form them, there can be no greater orna- 
ment to a fine feat than fuch a Wood. 
We fhall now treat of the culture of Woods for profit 
to the pofTeflbr, and for the public benefit of the nation. 
The great defl ruction of the Woods and fere Its which 
has been of late years made in this country, fhould 
alarm every perfon who wiflies well to it fince there 
is nothing which feems more fatally to threaten a 
weakening, if not a diffolution, of the ftrength of 
this once famous and flourishing nation, than the no- 
torious decay of its timber; and as this devallatinn 
has fpread through every part of the country, fo un- 
lefs fome expedient be lerioufiy and fpeedily refolved 
on, to put a flop to this deftruction of the timber, and 
alfo for the future increafeof it, one of the moll glo- 
rious bulwarks of this nation will, in a few years, be 
wanting to it. 

And 
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And as there are final! hopes of this being remedied I 
by thole inrrulted with the care of the public Woods, 
fmce their private interefc is fo much better advanced 
by the dcllroying the timber, which they were appointed 
topreferve: tlierefore, unlefs private perfons can be I 
prevailed on to improve their eitates, by encouraging 
the growth of timber, it is greatly to be feared, that 
in. an age there will be a want of it for the fupply of 
the navy which, whenever it happens, mult put a I 
period to the trade of this country. j 
Jt lias been often urged, by perfons whofe judgment I 
in other affairs might be depended on, that the great 
plantations, which, for feveral years pall, have been 
carried on in feveral parts of this kingdom, will be of I 
public benefit, by the propagation of timber ; but in 
this they are greatly miltaken ; for in mofl: of the 
plantations which have been made for years pad, there I 
has been little regard had to the propagation of tim- I 
ber •, prefent lhade and fhelter have been principally 
considered ; and in order to obtain thefe foon, great J 
numbers of trees, have been taken out of Woods, I 
hedge rows, &c. which, if they had remained in their 
firft fituation, might in time have afforded good timber j 
but by being tranlplanted large, are abfolutely rendered 
unfit for any ufe but fuel ; lb that the great quantity 1 
of plantations which have been made, I fear, will ra- 
ther prejudice than be of ufe, to the improvement of 
timber ; nor is there any other method of increafing the I 
ufeful timber of this country, than by fowing the feeds I 
in the places where they are to remain ; or in fuch fi- I 
tuations, where there are plenty of Oaks in the neigh- 
bourhood, if the ground is properly fenced, to keep 
out cattle and vermin, the Acorns which drop from 
thofe trees will foon produce plenty of young trees; 
which, if properly taken care of, will foon grow to 
Woods. 1 
The two moft fubflantial timbers of this country are I 
the Oak and Chcltnut, though the latter has been of 1 
late years almolt entirely deltroyed in England, fothat 
there are fcarce any remains of trees of fize in the 
Woods at prefent ; but there can be no doubt of this 
tree having been one of the molt common trees of this 
country, as may be proved by the old buildings in 
moft parts of England, in which the greatcft part of 
the timber isChelfcnut. But as I have already treated 
largely of the method of propagating both thefe trees 
for profit, under their icfpectivc titles, I fhall not re- 
peat it here. Next to thefe, the Elm is ciicemed as a 
profitable limber; but of thefe there are few culti- 
vated in Woods, especially in the fouth part of Eng- 
land, where they ch icily grow in hedge rows, or plan- 
tations near houfes ; but in the north-weft part of Eng- 
land, there are numbers of very large trees of the 
Witch-Elm growing in parks, and fome in Woods, 
as if that tree was a native of this country, which has 
been much doubted ; though as this tree propagates 
itlelfby feeds, it may be deemed an indigenous plant 
in England. 

The IJeech is another tree common in the Woods, cf- 
. pecially upon the chalky bills of Buckinghamshire, 
Kent, Sufiex, and Hampfhire, where there arc fome 
very large Woods, entirely of this fort ; fome of which 
have been of long Handing, as appears by the age of 
the trees ; but whether this tree is a native of this 
country, has been a point often difputed. . 
The Afh is a very pro fi table tree, and of quick | 
growth ; fo that in lefs than an age, the trees will ar- I 
rive to a large fize from the feeds ; therefore a pcrfon I 
may hope to reap the profits of his labour, who fows I 
the feeds ; but this is not a beautiful tree to Hand near 
a habitation, being late in the fpring in putting out its I 
leaves, and the firft that flieds them in autumn ; nor is I 
a friendly tree to whatever grows near it, the roots I 
drawing away all the nourishment of the ground, I 
whereby the trees or plants which grow near are de- I 
prived of it ; fo that where the Afh-tree grows in J 
hedgerows, the hedge rows in a few years are entirely I 
deftroyed ; and if they are in pafturc grounds, and I 
the cows browzc on them, the butter made with their 
milk will be bad; for which reafon the Afli mould be * 
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fown feparate in lands which are inclofed, where cat- 
tle are not permitted to come, and at a diltanoe from 
the habitation. 

Upon fandy or rocky foils, the Scotch Pine will thrive 
exceedingly, and turn to great advantage to the 
planter, provided the plants are planted young, and 
treated in the manner directed in the article Pin us, to 
which the reader is defired to turn, to avoid repetition. 
There are alio feveral aquatic trees, which are very pro- 
fitable to thofe who have low marfliy lands, where the 
harder kinds of timber will not thrive ; thefe are the 
Poplars of feveral forts, the Willow, Alder, ccc. but 
as thefe, and all the other kinds of trees, have been 
fully treated of, both as to their propagation and ufes, 
and alfo an account of the different foils in which each 
will thrive beft, under their rcfpecTive titles, the reader 
is referred to them for farther information ; and I fhall 
next treat of the general management of Woods, of 
whatever kinds of trees they are compofed. 
Where there are young Woods, great care muft be 
taken of the fences ; for if cattle mould get in atnung 
the trees, cfpecially while they are young, they will 
in afhort time do infinite damage-to them, by browz- 
ing on the brandies, or barking the trees ; lb that 
during the firft twenty years of their growth, they 
fhould be fecured from hares and rabbets, other- 
wife in feverc froft, or when the ground is covered 
withfnow, whereby they are deprived of other food, they 
get into theWoods, and eat olf the barkfrom the young 
trees, and gnaw all the branches within their reach ; 
fo that in a few days, where there are plenty of thefe 
animals, there may be fuch deftruciion made among 
the young trees, as cannot be retrieved, but by cut- 
ting them down to the ground, which will be a lofs 
of feveral years ; therefore thofe perfons who have the 
care of young Woods, fliould be very diligent in 
frofly weather, in looking over the trees, and flopping 
the holes in the fences, to keep out all vermin. 
Another care to be taken of young Woods, is the 
thinning the trees from time to time, as they increafe 
in their growth •, but in doing of this, there muft be. 
great caution ufed ; for it fhould be gradually per- 
formed, fo as not to open the trees too much, to let; 
the cold air among them, which will greatly retard 
their growth ; nor lhould the trees be left lb clo!e, 
as to draw each other up like May-poles, but rather 
oblerve a medium in this work, cutting down a. few 
each year, according as there may be neccMity for it, 
being careful not to permit thofe to Hand, which may 
fpoil the growth of the neighbouring trees, always ob- 
ferving to leave thofe trees which are the molt pro- 
mifing. 

The young trees in thefe Woods fhould not be lop- 
ped or pruned, for the more they are cut, the lefs they 
will increafe in bulk ; every branch which is. cut off, 
will rob the tree of its nourifliment, in proportion to 
the fize of the branch ; therefore the hatchet fliould 
not be fuffered to come into young Woods j unlefs in 
the hands of fkilful perfons. 

Where perfons have more regard to the future welfare 
of the timber than their immediate profit, the under 
Wood fhould be grubbed up as the trees advance, 
that the roots may have the whole benefit of the foil, 
and their Items enjoy the free air ; without which, 
their ftems are generally covered with Mofs, and their 
growth greatly Hinted ; as may be obferved in all fuch 
Woods, where there is any quantity of under Wood 
remaining ; in which places it is rarely found, that 
the trees do ever grow to a large fize ; therefore where 
large timber is defired, the trees muft have room to 
extend their roots and branches, without which it can- 
not be expected ; but from a covetous temper, many 
people let their under Wood remain as long as it will - 
live ; for as the timber increafes, the under Wood 
will be gradually decaying, by the lhade and drip of 
the large trees ; fo that by this method the timber 
fufTers more in a few years, than the value of the un- 
der Wood ; therefore, by endeavouring to have both, 
neither of them can be fo good, as where they arc 
feparately preferved. 

15 B If 
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If perfons who have eftates would be careful to nurfe j 
up trees in their hedge rows, it would in time become 
a fortune to their lucccflbrs, as hereby the timber 
growing in the hedges may be worth more than the 
tree hold of the eftate, which has often been the cafe 
with eftates, from which their pofleflbrs have cut down j 
timber for fortunes for their younger children - % the ; 
frequency of this mould encourage perfons to be a i 
little more attentive to the growth and prefervation of ' 
young Woods, fince the expence and trouble is not 
great, and the future profit very certain ; befides, the 
pleafure of feeing trees of a man's own fowing make 
yearly advances, muft be very great to thofe who have 
any relifli for country amufements. 
There are feveral perfons who plant copfes for cutting 
every ten or twelve years, according to their growth. 
Thefe are ufually planted in autumn, either with ftools 
or young plants, which are drawn out of the Woods ; 
the latter Ihould always be preferred to the former. 
Thefe copfes are commonly planted with feveral forts I 
of trees, as Oak, Beech, Cheftnut, Afh, Birch, Wil- ( 
low, &c. but the Afti and Cheftnut are the moft pro- 
fitable, where they grow kindly, becaufe the poles of 
Afh are very valuable ; thefe alfo are good for hoops, 
fo that there is no danger of having fale for thefe copfe I 
Woods when they are fit for cutting •, but where the I 
copfes are intended to remain, there fhould be no I 
ftandard-trees left for timber; becaufe as the heads of 
the trees fpread, and overtop the under Wood, it will 
caufe that to decay •, and where the ftandards are left 
upon the flumps of the copfe Wood, they will never 
grow to a large fize, nor will the timber be fo valu- 
able as that produced immediately from a young root ; 
therefore whoever will make the experiment, will be I 
convinced, that it is more for the advantage of both, I 
to keep them in diftinct Woods. 
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But where perfons plant copfes upon land free frooi 
trees, it will be the better method to low the feeds, 
efpecially if Cheftnut, Oak or Beech, are the trees 
intended ; for although it is a prevailing opinion with 
the generality of perfons, that by planting they fave 
time, yet I am fure of the contrary ; for if the" feed- 
ling plants are kept clear from weeds, they will in 
eight or ten years out-grow thofe which are planted, 
and thefe unmoved copies will continue much longer 
in vigour than the other •, fo that for either timber or 
copfe Wood, the beft method is to prepare the ground 
well, and fecure the fences, and fow the feeds, which 
is fo far from lofing, that in twenty years it will be 
found to gain time, which is what every planter wifhes 
to do. 

The ufual time of felling timber is from November to 
February, at which time the fap in the trees is hard- 
ened ; for when the fap is flowing in the trees, if they 
are cut down, the worm will take the timber, and 
caufe it to decay very foon ; therefore if the durable- 
nefs of the timber is confidered, the trees fhould al- 
ways be cut in the winter months but as the bark of 
the Oak is fo valuable for tanning leather, there hits 
been a law pafTed, to oblige perfons to cut thefe trees 
during the fpring feafon, when the bark will readily 
peel off ; by which the timber is rendered unfit for 
building cither fliips or houfes, as it will be very fub- 
ject to caft, rifr, or twine, and the worm will foon take 
it ; therefore it would be more for the public bene- 
fit, if a law were enacted, to oblige every perfon to 
ftrip off the bark of fuch trees as are defigned to be 
cut down in the fpring, leaving the trees with their 
branches ftanding till the following winter, which wiU 
be found to anfwer both purpofes well. 
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XA N T H I U M. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 438. tab. 
252. Lin. Gen. Plant. 937. Letter Burdock. 
The Characters are, 
// hath male and female flowers on the fame plant. 
The male flowers have a common fcaly empalement \ they are 
compofed of feveral tubulons funnel-fhaped florets, 'which 
are equal, and difpofed in a hemifphere \ they are cut into 
flve figments at the top, and have each five very fmall 
ftamhta, terminated by erctl parallel fummits. The female 
flowers are fituated under the male by pairs ; they have 
■ 770 petals or ftamina, but they are fucceeded by oblong, 
oval, prickly fruit, having two cells, each including one, 
oblong feed* convex on one ftde, and plain on the ether. 
This genus is ranged in Dr. Linnaeus's firft fection 
of his twenty-fir ft clafs, which contains the plants 
which have feparate male and female flowers, and 
the male flowers have five ftamina. 
The Species are, 

1. Xanthium (Strumarium) caule inermi, foliis corda- 
tis trinervatis. Hort. Cliff. Xanthium with an unarmed 
flalk, and heart-fljapcd leaves having three veins. Xan- 
thium five Lappa minor. J. B. 3. 572. Lefer Burdock. 

2. Xanthium (Canadenfe) caule inermi, foliis cuneifor- 
mi-ovatis fubtrilobis. Lin. Sp. 1400. Canada Xau- 
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thium with an unarmed flalk, and oval wedge-fhaped 
leaves, having almoft three lobes. Xanthiummajus Ca- 
nadenle. H. L. 635. Greateft Canada Burdock. 
3. Xanthium (Spinofum) fpinis ternatis. Hort. Upfal. 
283. Portugal Xanthium with triple tbtrns. Xanthium 
Lufitanicum fpinofum. Pluk. Aim. 206. Portugal 
Prickly Burdock. 

Xanthium (Cbitttnfe) caule inermi ramofa, aculeis 
fruttibus ereclis longiffimis. China Xanthium with an 
unarmed branching flalk, and the fpincs of the fruit 
very long and upright. 

The firit fort grows naturally in Europe, and alfo in 

India, from whence I have received the feeds it has 

been found growing wild in a few places in England, 

but of late years it has not been feen in thofe places. 

I did once fee it growing in the road near Dulwich 

College. The ftalk of this plant is round, and has 

many black fpots ; it rifes in good ground two feet 

high, fending out a few fide branches. The leaves 

ftand upon flendcr foot-ftalks, which are near four 

inches long. From the wings of the ftalk arife the 

foot-ftalks of the flowers. The leaves are almoft 

heart-fhaped, but fome of the larger are cut on their 

fides into three acute lobes ; they are irregularly in- 

indented 
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dented on their edges, ending in acute points, an A . 
sire of a pale green on their under fide, but of a dark I 
green on their upper. The flowers are produced in J 
loofe fpikes, the male flowers growing at the top, 
and the female flowers under them, which are of an I 
herbaceous colour, and are collected in roundilh heads. I 
The female flowers are fucceeded by oblong oval fruit, 
clofeJy armed with fhort erect fpines. This plant I 
flowers in July, and the feeds ripen in autumn. 
This plant has been much efteemed by tome phyfici- I 
ans, for the cure of fcrophulous tumours, and alio in I 
leprofies, but is rarely now uled. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in North America. 
The Italics of this are much thicker, and rife higher 
than thofe of the firfl the leaves are not hollowed at 
their bale, nor are they divided fo deeply on their I 
(ides, as thole of the firlt ; they are unequally indented I 
on their edges, and have three ftrong longitudinal 
veins, but are of the fame colour with the former. 
The flowers are produced in fhorter and loofcr fpikes. 
The fruit are much larger, and are armed with 
flronger fpines which are incurved. This flowers in I 
Auguft, and in warm feafons the fruit will ripen in 
autumn. I 
The third fort grows naturally in Portugal arid Spain. I 
The (talks of this rife three feet high, and fend out I 
many branches the whole length ; thefe are garnifhed I 
with oblong leaves which are indented on their edges, 1 
and end in acute points ; they are from two to three I 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad, of I 
a dark green on their upper fide, but hoary on their I 
under, having very fliort foor.-fr.aIks. The flowers I 
come out from the fide of the branches, two or three I 
at each place, one of which is female, and is fuc- I 
cecded by oblong oval fruit, armed with (lender fharp 
i pines which are erect. The Italics and branches are 
armed with long, flifr, triple thorns on every fide, 
which renders it dangerous to handle them. This 
flowers in July and Augult, and in warm feafons 1 
the feeds ripen in autumn. j 
The fourth fort grows naturally in China, from j 
whence I have often received the feeds ; the plants I 
are like thofe of the firfl: fort, but grow larger, and 
branch more ; the flowers are produced in loofe fpikes 
at the top of the (talks •, the fruit is like that, but the I 
fpines are (lender, fingle, and (trait. This flowers j 
about the fame time with the third fort, bur, unlefs I 
the autumn proves warm, the feeds will not ripen in 
U.ncland. I 
All thefe plants arc annual. The fir ft will come up I 
from the leeds which fall in autumn, and requires no I 
other care but to thin the plants where they are too J 
clofe, and keep them clear from weeds ; the fecond | 
fort formerly was as eafily cultivated, and came up j 
from the felf-fown feeds as readily, and rarely failed | 
to ripenits leeds ; but of late years the autumns have 
proved fo bad, as that the feeds have not come to I 
maturity. I 
The third fort will perfect its feeds fome years on 
lelf-fown plants, but, as they fometimes fail, the fure 
way is to raife the plants on a gentle hot-bed, and 
after they have obtained (trength, plant them on a 
warm border on a lean foil, which will Hint the plants 
in their growth, and caufe them to be more fruitful 
for when .they are planted in rich ground, the plants 
will grow to a large fize, and will not produce flowers 
till late in autumn, fo the feeds will not ripen. 
The fourth fort muft be railed on a hot- bed in the 
fpring, and the plants (hould be tranfplanted each 
into a fmall pot, and plunged into a trefh hot-bed 
to bring them forward. After they have obtained 
ltrengtli, they fhould be inured to the free air gra- 
dually, and in June fome of the plants may be turn- 
ed out of the pots, preferving the ball of earth to 
their roots, and planted in a fouth border, where, if 
the feafon proves favourable, they will perfect their 
feeds. 

All. thefe plants delight to grow in a rich moid: foil. 

XANTHOXYLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 335. The 
Tocth-achc- tree. 
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The CkARACTERs are, 
// hath male and female flowers on different plants. Tib 
male flower has no empalement, but has five oval petals* and 
flveflender fiamina which are longer than the petals, ter- 
minated by furrowed fummits ; it has three germen* which 
are united at their bafe, having each a lateral ftyle 
crowned l>y obiufe ftigmas, Thegermen afterward become 
fo many capfules, each containing one rouudi/h, hard, 
Jhining feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the fifth fection of Lin- 
nseus's twenty-fecond clafs, which includes thofe plants 
which have male and female flowers on different plants* 
whdfe flowers have rive ftamina and as many ftyles. 
The Species are, 

1. Xanthoxvlum [Clava Hercnlis) foliis pinnatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1455. Tocth-ache-tree with winged leaves. 
Xanthoxylon fpinofum, lentifci longioribus foliis, eu- 
onymi fructu capfulari. Catefb. Carolin. 1. p. 26. 
Prickly Tooth-ache-tree with longer Maftich-trce leaves \ 
and capfitles to the fruit like that of the Spindle- tree. 

2. Xanthoxvlum (Amcricanum) foliis pinnatis, foliolis 
oblongo ovatis integerrimis feftilibus. Tooth-ache-tree 
with winged leaves, having oblong, oval, entire lebes 
without joot-ftalks, commonly called broad-leaved Tooth- 
ache-tree. 

The firfl: fort grows naturally in South Carolina, 
where it rifes to the height of fifteen or fix teen feet. 
The Item is woody, and about a foot thick, covered 
with a whitifh rough baric, and armed with fhort thick 
fpines j thefe grow to a large fize as the trunk in- 
creaies in bulk, fo as to become protuberances termi- 
nating in fpines. The leaves are fometimes placed by 
pairs, and at others they (land without order ; they 
are compofed of three," four, or five pair of fpear- 
fliaped lobes placed oppofite, terminated by an odd 
one ; they are of a deep green on their upper fide, 
and of a yellowifh green below, a little Jawed on their 
edges, and (land upon fhort foot-ftalks. At the end 
of the branches come forth the foot-ftalks which fuf- 
tain the flowers ; thefe branch out, and form vt loofe 
panicle. The Mowers arc compofed of five white pe- 
tals which are fmall, having no cover; they are by 
fome called the empalcment, but being of a different 
colour from the leaves, 1 lhall take the liberty to ftile 
them petals. Within thefe arc fituated five (lamina 
which are terminated by reddifh fummits, and in the 
female flowers there are five ftyles fattened to 
the fide of the gcrmcn. After the (lower is pall, the 
germen turns to a roundifh four-cornered cupfule, 
each containing one roundilh, hard, fhining feed. It 
is fometimes called Pellitory-trce. 
This has been generally confounded with the prickly 
yellow Wood, or yellow Hercules of Sir Hans Sloane, 
but is very different from that ; for in the Weft -In- 
dies it is one of their largefl timber trees, and the 
fpecimens which I have received from Jamaica, are 
very different from thofe of Carolina. The leaves of 
the former are twice as large as thofe of the latter; 
the lobes of the leaves are alrholl three inches long, 
and an inch and a half broad ; they fit clofe to the foot- 
flalk, and the leaves arc equally winged, having no 
fingle lobe at the end. The flowers of this I have not 
feen, but the capfules have five cells, each containing 
one black, fhining, hard feed. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Penfylvania and 
Maryland ; this hath a woody flem, which rifes ten or 
twelve feet high, fending out many branches toward 
the top; thefe have a purplifii bark, and are armed 
with fhort thick fpines Handing by pairs. The leaves 
are unequally winged, and are compofed of four or five 
pair of oblong oval lobes, terminated by an odd one ; 
thefe fland clofe to the midrib, having no foot-flalks. 
The midrib is armed on the under fide with fome fmall 
fpines. The upper fide of the leaves are of a deep 
green, their under fide is of a pale green ; they have 
a warm biting tafte. The bark of the tree is ufed for 
curing the tooth-ache, from whence it has the name. 
The flowers grow in loofe panicles like thofe of the 
former fort, and thefe are fucceeded by fruit with five 
cells, each including one hard fhining feed. 

Thefe 
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Thefe plants are generally propagated by feeds, but 
as they never ripen in this country, they muft be pro- 
cured from thofe places where they naturally grow, 
or tiie plants muft be propagated by layers. When 
the feeds arrive in England, they ihould be lown 
in pots filled with light earth as foon as poflible, 
for they do not grow the firfl: year j and when they are 
kept out of the ground till fpring,, they frequently lie 
two years in the ground before the plants appear ; 
therefore the pois Ihould be plunged into the ground ; 
up to their rims, in an eaft-afpe&ed border, where 
they may remain during the lummer ; this will pre- 
vent the earth in the pots from drying too fair, which 
it is very apt to do when the pots are fet upon the 
ground in the fun. The only care to be taken of the 
feeds is, to keep the pots constantly clean from weeds, 
And in very dry weather refrelh them now and then with 
water. In autumn the pots ihould be placed under a 
common hot- bed frame, where they may befcreened 
from froft, or elfe plunged into the ground in a warm 
border, and covered with tan to keep out the froft, and 
the following fpring they mould be plunged into a hot- 
bed, which will bring up the plants. When thefe appear, 
they muft be frequently, but fparingly watered, and 
kept clean from weeds ; and, as the fu miner advances, 
thofe of the fecund fort mould be gradually inured 
to bear the open air, into which they fhould be re- 
moved in June, placing them in a flickered fituation, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muft 
be placed in a hot bed frame to fheltcr them in winter. 
The fpring following, before the plants begin to (hoot, 
they fhouid be carefully taken up, and each planted 
into a feparate final! pot ; thefe may be plunged into 
a gentle hot-bed, winch will forward them greatly in 
putting out new roots. The after care muft be to 
flicker them for a year or two in winter, until the : 
plants have gotten ftrength ; then in the fpring, after 
the clanger of troll is over, fome of them may be turn- 
ed out of the pots, and planted in the full ground in 
a warm flickered fituation, where the fecond fort 
will dirive very well, and refift the cold ; but the firft 
is not fo hardy, fo thefe may be planted againft a 
louth wall, where they will thrive very well. Some 
of the plants of this fort had been planted in the open 
air, in the Chelfea Garden, fome years paft, where they 
had thriven and endured the cold without any cover- 
ing, but the fevere winter in 1740 deftroyed them 
all. Thefe plants may be increafed by cutting off 
fome of their ftrong roots, preferving their fibres to 
them, and thefe planted in pots filled with light earth, 
plunging them into a moderate hot-bed, will caufe 
them to pufli out roots and become plants; but 
thefe will not thrive fo well, nor grow near fo large as 
' thofe which arc railed from feeds. 

XERANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inflr. R. H. 499. 
tab. 284. Lin. Gen. Plant. S51. [from gift dry, and 
utfa a flower, q. d. dry flower. Clulius calls this 
plant Ptarmica Auftriaca, but that name being ap- 
plied to another genus, this title of Xeranthemum is 
now generally received. It is vulgarly called Immortal, 
becaufe the flower of it may be kept for many years ; 
for it has rigid petals, which crackle as if they were 
plates of metal.] Eternal Flower, or Ptarmica, vulgo. 
The Characters arc, 

The fewer is compofed of hermaphrodite and female flo- 
rets, which have cne common fcaly empalement. The her- 
nwphrcdite fiords which form the dijk, are funnel-fhapcd, 
Spreading, am / cut into -five points ; the female florets, 
•which compefc the border cr rays, arc tubuloas, and cat in- 
to five lefs equal points ; the hermaphrodite florets have 
fivefisrt flavin a terminated by cylindrical fummits, and 
a fieri ga n:en, fttpporling a Jlcnder Jfy/e 9 crowned by a 
bifid fiigma. The germcn afterward becomes an oblong 
feed crowned with hairs, which ripens in the empalement. 
The female florets have no ftamina, but their germcn, 
flyles, and feeds, arc the fame as the hermaphrodite. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion 
•of Lin nanus's nineteenth elate, which contains thofe 
plants whofe flowers are compofed of female and her- 
maphrodite florets which arc both fruitful. 
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The Species are, 

1. Xeranthemum {Annuum) herbaceum foliis lar.cedla- 
tis patentibus, caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1201. 
Eternal Flower with fpreading fpear-Jhaped leaves. Xe- 
ranthemum More fimplici purpureo majore. H. L. 
Eternal Flower* with a larger, purple, Jingle flower, 
commonly called Ptarmica, 

2. Xeranthemum (Tnapertum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
utrinque tomentofis. Eternal Flower with linear fpear- 
fhaped leaves, which are downy on both Jides. Xeranthe- 
mum flore fimplici purpureo minore. Tourn. In ft. 
R. H. 499. Eternal Flower with a fmaller, Jingle, pur- 
ple flower. 

3. Xeranthemum {{Orientale) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 
capitulis cylindraceis, femine maximo. Eternal Flower 
with linear fpear-Jhaped leaves, cylindrical heads, and a 
very large feed. Xeranthemum flore purpureo. fimpli- 
ci mini mo, femine maximo. H. L. Eternal Flower, 
with the fmallefl, Jingle, purple flower, and the largeft 
feed. 

4. Xeranthemum (Speciofiffimum) fruticofum erectum, 
foliis amplexicaulibus trinerviis, ramis uni Moris fub- 
nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1202. Shrubby, ereel, Eternal 
Flower, with fpear-Jhaped leaves, and almoft naked 
branches hearing one flower. Xeranthemum tomento- 
fum latifolium, flore maximo. Burman. PI. Afr. 17S. 
tab. 66. fig. 2. Broad-leaved, woolly, Eternal Flower, 

with the largeft flower. 

5. Xeranthemum (Retortum) caulibus frutefcentibus 
provolutis, foliis tomentofis recurvatis. Lin. Sp. 858. 
Eternal Flower with fhrubby trailing ft a Iks, and downy 
recurved leaves. Xeranthemoides procumbens, polii 
folio. Horr. Elth. 423. Trailing Baftard Eternal Flozver, 
with a Mountain Foley leaf- 

6. Xeranthemum {Scfamo'ides) ramis unifloris imbrica- 
tis, foliis linearibus adprefils. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1203. 
Eternal Flozver with imbricated branches with one flower, 
and linear preffed leaves. Xeranthemum ramofum, fo- 
liolis fquamolis linearibus, floribus argenteis. Burm. 
Afr. j 8 1. tab. 67. f. 2. Branching Eternal Flower, 
with fquamofc leaves and Jihery flowers. 
The firfl: fort grows naturally in Auftria, and fome 
parts of Italy, but has been long^ cultivated in the 
Englifli gardens for ornament. Of this there are the 
following varieties •, one with a large, fingle, white 
flower, the purple and white with double flowers, 
though thefe only differ in the colour and multiplicity 
of petals in their flowers, fo are not mentioned as 
diltincT: fpecies, yet where their feeds are carefully 
faved feparate, they are generally conftant. 
Thefe plants are annual ; they have a flender branch- 
ing (folk, which is covered with a white down that 
is angular and furrowed ; it rifes about two feet high, 
and is garnifhed with fpear-fliaped leaves an inch and 
a half long, and a quarter of an inch broad, which 
are hoary, fitting clofe to the (talk, but fpread out 
from it. The ftalk divides into four or five branches ; 
thefe are garnifhed with a few leaves at their lower 
parts, of the fame lhape with the other, but arc lefs. 
The upper part of the branches is naked, and fuf- 
tains one flower at the top, compofed of fcvcral fe- 
male and hermaphrodite florets, included in one com- 
mon fcaly empalement of a filvery colour. The florets 
are fucceeded by oblong feeds crowned with hairs. 
The petals of thefe flowers are dry, fo if they are ga- 
thered perfectly dry, and kept from the air, they will 
retain their beauty a long time ; they flower in July, 
Auguft, and September, and the feeds ripen in au- 
tumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in Italy. The fralks 
of this do not rife much more than a foot high, and 
do not branch fo much as the former. The leaves 
are narrower, and the whole plant very hoary The 
flowers are not half fo large as thofe of the former, 
and the fcales of their empalements are very neat 
and filvery. This flowers at the fame time as the 
former. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Levant this 
rifes about the lame height as the firfl fort. The 
leaves are narrower, and are placed clofe r on the 

folks 
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(talks to the top. In other refpects the phnts are ve- 
ry like, but the flowers are much lefs, of a paler 
purple colour, and have a cylindrical empalement. 
The feeds arc very large, and feldom more than three 
or four in each head. This flowers about the fame 
time as the firft. 

Thefe flowers were formerly much more cultivated in 
the Engfifh gardens than at prefent, efpecially the 
two forts with double flowers, which the gardeners 
near London propagated in great plenty for their 
flowers, which they brought to market in the winter 
feafon, to adorn rooms, to fupply the place of other 
flowers, which are not eafy to be procured at that 
feafon ; for thefe, being gathered when they are fully 
blown, and carefully dried, will continue frefli and 
beautiful many months ; but as there are no other co- 
lours in thefe flowers but white and purple, .the gar- 
deners had a method of dipping them into various 
tinctures, fo as to have fome or a fine blue, others 
fcarlet, and fome red, which made a pretty variety ; 
and if they were rightly ftained, and afterwards hung 
up till they were thorough dry, they would continue 
their colours as long as their flowers lafted. The (talks 
of the flowers were not fet in water, but the pots or 
glafies were half filled with dry fand, into which the 
italics were placed, and in thofe they would continue 
in beauty the whole winter. 

Thefe plants are propagated by feeds, which may be 
fown either in the fpring or autumn on a border of 
light earth, but the latter feafon is preferable •, for 
thofe plants which come up in autumn will flower 
fooner, the flowers will be doubler and much larger 
than thofe which are fown in the fpring, and from 
thefe good feeds may be always obtained ; whereas the 
fpring plants many times fail in cold years, and in hot 
dry feafons the plants do not grow to any fizc. 
"When the plants come up, and are about two inches 
high, they fhould be pricked out into another border 
under a warm wall, pale, or hedge, at about four or 
five inches diftance from each other, or into the bor- 
ders of the flower-garden. In this place the plants 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters extreme- 
ly well, and in the fpring will require no farther care 
but to keep them clear from weeds, for they may re- 
main in the fame place for good. In June they will 
begin to flower, and the beginning of July they will 
be fit to gather for drying ; but a few of the beft and 
moft double flowers of each kind Ihould be fuffered to 
remain for feed, which, in about fix weeks or two 
months time will be ripe, and the plants will perifh 
foon after ; fo that the feeds inuft be annually fown, 
in order to prefervc the kinds. 

The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Hope j this rifes with a (hrubby ftalk three or four 

feet high, dividing into four or five branches, whofe 

lower parts are garniflied with thick-pointed leaves, 

about two inches long and one broad, which are hoary 

on their under fide, and are ranged without order. 

The upper part of the branches are naked, and are 

terminated by one large yellow flower, compofed of 

many oblong acute-pointed rays in the border, and 

the middle or diflc, which is prominent, is made up of 

hermaphrodite florets, which are of a fplcndid yellow 
colour. 

The fifth fort alfo grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The (talks of this fort are very (lender, lig- 
neous, and trail upon the ground % they extend three 
or four feet in length, and are garniflied with fmall 
(ilvery leaves placed without order, which (it clofe to 
the (talks, and are reflexed. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the branches, fometimes one, and 
at others two or three flowers arife at the fame point ; 
thefe have fcaly empalements ; their border or rays 
are compofed of many female florets of a white colour, 
and their middle of hermaphrodite florets, and are 
fucceeded by oblong feeds crowned with hairs. This 
plant flowers in July and Auguft, but the feeds fel- 
dom ripen in England. 

The fixth fort is a native of the country near the Cape 
of Good Hope ; this has a (hrubbv branching (talk. 
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which rites three or four feet high. The branches are 
flender, and like thofe of the Spanifli Broom, but are 
hoary - t thefe have very fmall leaves refembling fcales, 
which (it clofe to the branches 5' they are narrow and 
hoary, ending in acute points. The ftalks are each 
terminated by one large filvery flower, having a ftirF, 
dry, fcaly empalement. The rays of the flower are 
compofed of many dry female florets, and the difk or 
middle is made up of hermaphrodite florets ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oblong feeds crowned with hairs, 
which do not ripen in England. * 
As thefe laft mentioned plants do not ripen their feeds 
in England, they are propagated by cuttings,' which, 
if planted on a bed of light earth, during any of the 
fummer months, and (haded from the fun, will put 
out roots. "When they have gotten fufficient ftrengrh, 
they (hould be carefully taken up, and planted into 
feparate pots filled with light earth, and placed in a 
(hady fituation till they have taken frefh root ; then 
they may be removed to a (heltered fituation, where 
they may have more fun, and here they may remain 
till autumn, when they muft be removed into flielter, 
for they are too tender to live abroad through the 
winter in England, though they do not require any 
artificial warmth. I have kept thefe plants in a com- 
mon hot-bed frame all winter, expofing them always 
to the open air in mild weather, but covering them 
in froft, and thefe plants have been (tronger, and 
have flowered better than thofe which were placed in 
the grecn-houfe ; fo that I would recommend this 
method of treatment as the beft, for the plants are 
apt to draw up weak in a green-houfe, and that pre- 
vents their flowering ; nor are the plants near lb 
handfome, as thofe which are more expofed to the 
open air. 

In the fummer time they fhould be placed abroad in 
a (heltered fituation with other hardy exotic plants, 
and in dry weather they will require to be often water- 
ed, for they are pretty thirfty plants, but in winter it 
ihould be iparingly given to them. As thefe plants 
are not of long duration, there (hould be young 
plants propagated to fucceed them, for if they live 
four or five years, it will be long enough, becaufc 
after that age they become unfightly. 
X I M E N I A. Plum. Gen. Nov. 6". tab. 21. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 1 105. 

The title of this genus was given to it by Father 

Plumier, in honour of the Reverend Francifcus Xi- 

. menes, a Spaniard, who publifhed an account of the 

Mexican trees and plants in four books, in the year 
1615. 

The Characters are, 
The Jlower has a fmall empalement of three leaves* which 
falls off \ it has one bell-Jhapcd petal which is cut into 
three figments at the top* which turn backward ; it has 
eight fhort awl-Jhaped ftamina terminated by Jingle fum- 
mts 9 and a fmall oval germen 9 fituatcd under the flower* 
fupporting a very fhort Jlyle y crowned by a headed fligma. 
The germen afterward turns to an oval flefhy berry y in- 
cluding an oval nut with one cell, containing one feed of the 
fame form. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnasus's eighth clafs, the flowers having eight (la- 
mina and one (tyle. 
The Species are, 

1. Ximenia (Americana) foliis oblongis, pedunculis 
multifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1193. Ximenia with oblong 
leaves* and foot -ftalks bearing many flowers. Ximenia 
aculeata, flore villofo, fruttu luteo. Plum. Gen. 
Nov. 6. Prickly Ximenia with a baity flower* and a 
yellow fruit. 

2. Ximenia {Agibalid) foliis geminis lanceolatis. Xime- 
ma with fpear-fhaped twin leaves. Agihalid. Alpin. 

Egypt- 38- 

The firft fort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Weft-Indies ; it riles with a woody ftalk twenty feet 
high, fending out feveral branches on every fide, which 
are armed with thorns, and garniflied with ipear-Qiaped 
leaves Handing round the branches without order. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches ; 

15 C they 
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' they have one bcll'-fliapcd petal, cut almoft to the bot- 
tom into three fegments which are rolled backward, 
and are hairy ; within they are of a yellow colour, and 
are fucceeded by an oblong, oval, flefhy fruit, fhaped 
like a Plum, including a hard nut of the fame form. 
'I he fecond lore grows naturally in Egypt, where it 
becomes a tree of middling fize. The ftem is large and 
woody the branches are llendeY and ftiff •, they have a 
green bark whiie young, and are armed with ftrong 

' lpines •, the leaves come out by pairs , they are larger 
than thofc of the Box-tree, and end in points, but are of 
the like con fi Hence and colour. The flowers come 
out on the fide of the branches \ they are lhaped like 
thofc of the Hyacinth, but are 1 mall, and of a white 
colour ■* thefe are fucceeded by oblong black berries 
including an oval nut, having one kernel or feed. 
}Soth thefe forts are propagated by feeds, which mutt 
be procured from the countries where they grow na- 
turally •, thefe Jhould be fown in pots filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners 
bark. If the feeds arc frefh, the plants will appear in- fix 
weeks or two months. "When thefe are about three 
inches high, they mull be each carefully tranfplanted 
into a feparate fmall pot filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners bark, where 
they muft be lhaded from the fun till they have 
taken new root ; then they muft be treated in the 
fame manner as other tender plants from the warm 
countries. During the firft fummer they may be kept 
in the tan-bed under frames, where they will thrive 
better than in the ftovc ; but in autumn, when the 
nights grow cool, they mould be removed into the 
Hove, and plunged into the tan-bed ; and in this they 
mould always be kept, obferving to fhift them into 
larger pots when they require it and in fummer, 
when the feafon is warm, they fhould have a large 
fhare of free air admitted to them. With this ma- 
nagement the plants will thrive well, but they cannot 
be expected to flower very foon in this country. I 

XIPH ION or XIPHIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 362. 
tab. 189. Iris. Lin. Gen. Plant. 57. Bulbous Iris, or 
Flower-de-luce. I 
The Characters are, I 
The flowers have each a permanent f path a or Jheatb \ 
they have fx petals* the three outer broad* obtufc* and 
reflexed* the inner creel* painted* and joined to the other 
at their bafe , they have three azvl fljaped flamina* which 
lie upon the reflexed petals, and are terminated by oblong 
deprejfed fummits* and an oblong germtn under the flower * 
fupporting a port flyle* crowned by a tripartite ftigma. 
"The germ en after-ward becomes an oblong angular capfule 1 
with three ceils* filled with roundijh feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the fecond fe&ion of I 
TouriU'fnrt's ninth clafs,, which includes the herbs with I 
a Lily flower cut into fi:< parts, whofe cmpalement 
becomes the fruit. He feparatcs this from Iris, be- I 
caufe the root is bulbous, to which we may add, that 1 
the leaves are boat-Jhapcd, and the ftigma of the flower I 
is long and narrow. Or. Linnaeus joins the plants of 
this genus, as alfo the Sifyrinchium and Hermodac- I 
tylus of Tourncforr, to his genus of Iris, and places I 
it in the firft left ion of his third clafs, which contains I 
thofc plants whofe flowers have three ftamina and one j 
ftyle. And although there is no material diftincYion 
between the flowers of this genus and thofe of Iris, yet, 
as there arc many fprctes of the latter, it is better to le- I 
parate thefe plants from them, as they differ greatly 
in their exrernal habit. 

The Species are, 1 

1. Xiphium. {Perfleum) foliis carinatis caule longiori- | 
bus. Bulbous Iris* with ktcUjhapcd leaves which arc 
longer than the flalk. Xiphion Perficum precox, flore I 
variegato. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 363. Early Pcrfian bul- 
bous Iris* with a variegated flower. I 

2. Xiphium {Vulgar e) foliis fubulato-canaliculatis, caule 
bre vio r i b 11 s . Bulbous Iris* wit h cha nnclled awl-Jhapcd 
leaves which arc JLortcr than the flalk. Iris bulbofa, 1 
flore camileo violaceo. C. B. P. 38. Bulbous Iris 'with 
a blue Violet flower. 

3. Xiphium {Latifclium) foliis fubulato-canaliculatis, flo- | 
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ribus majoribus. Bulbous Iris* with channelled awU 
Jhaped leaves and larger flowers. Xiphion latifolium 
caule donatum, flore aeruleo. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 
363. Broad-leaved bulbous Iris* having a flalk and a blue 
flower. 

. Xiphium {Planifolium) foliis planis caule longioribus. 
Bulbous Iris* with plain leaves which are longer than the 
flalk. Iris bulbofa latifolia, flore camileo. J. B. 2. 703. 
Broad-leaved bulbous Iris* with a blue flower. 
The firft fort grows naturally in Perfia, but has been 
many years cultivated in the Englilh gardens for the 
beauty of its flowers ; it has an oval bulbous root, 
from which come out five or fix pale green leaves, 
which are hollowed like the keel of a boat ; they are 
about fix inches long, and one broad at the bafe, end- 
ing in points. Between thefe the flowcr-ftalk arifes, 
which is feldom above three inches high* fupporting 
one or two flowers, which are included in fpaths (or 
(heaths) -, thefe have three erect petals called ftan- 
dards, which are of a pale fky blue colour,- and three 
reflexed petals called falls, which on their outfide are 
of the fame colour ; but the lip has a yellow ftreak 
running through the middle, and on each lide are many 
dark fpots, with one large deep purple fpot at the bot-» 
torn. Thefe flowers have a very fragrant fcent, and 
generally appear in February, which renders them 
more valuable. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
Europe. There are fevcral varieties of this fpecies : 
the molt common* fort is blue, but there is one with 
a yellow, and another with a white flower one with 
a blue flower having white falls, another with yellow 
falls one with a Violet-coloured flower having blue 
falls, with fome others ; but thefe are allfuppofed to 
be varieties which have been produced by culture. 
The root of this is bulbous the leaves are hollow or 
channelled, ending >n points, where their two fides 
meet thefe are not fo long as the flower-ftalk which 
rifes between them, and is embraced by the bafe of 
the leaves. This fupports two or three flowers, which 
are each inclofed in a feparate fheath, at the top of 
the ftalk. The flowers are (haped like thofe of the 
firft fort, but differ in their colour. This fort flowers 
in May, and the feeds ripen in Auguft. 
The third fort has much larger bulbous roots than 
cither of the former. The leaves are fhaped like thofe 
of the fecond fort, but are much larger the flowcr- 
ftalk is near twice the height of the fecond fort, and 
the flowers are more than double their fize. This is 
by fome fuppofed to be only a variety of the fecond 
fort, but I think it a diftincl fpecies, for I have many 
years raifed a great number of the plants from feed, 
and have never found a fingle one degenerated to the 
fecond fort, and have raifed many of the fecond fort 
from feeds, without one inftance of a plant improving 
to the third fort. 

There is a great variety of this fpecies, which differ 
in the colours of their flowers. Some are of a deep 
blue, others of a light or Iky blue, fome of a deep 
purple, and others with fine variegated flowers, which 
make a fine appearance during their continuance, 
which is not long, unlefs the feafon proves cold, or 
the flowers are lhaded from the fun. This fort flowers 
five or fix weeks after the fecond fort, which is alfo an 
argument for its being fpecifically different. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
gal. The root of this has a dark-coloured coat, hut 
is white within, and of a fweet tafte. The leaves arc 
eight or nine inches long, and more than an inch 
broad at their bale •* they arcalmoft plain, but toward 
their bafe are hollowed like the keel of a boat, and 
end in points, being of a pale green on their upper 
fide, and a little hoary on their under. The flowers 
ftand upon naked foot-ftalks which arife from the 
root, and grow five or fix inches high, fuftaining two 
or three flowers at the top, which are each wrapped 
up in a feparate (heath •* thefe are fhaped like thofe of 
the other forts, and have a very agreeable odour ; 
they appear in May, but are of fhort duration. 

• - ■ 
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There are four or five varieties of rhis fpccies which 
differ in the colour of their flowers, but the molt 
common colour is blue. 

Thefe are propagated by offsets from their roots ; but 
to obtain new varieties, they muft be propagated by 
feeds in the following manner. 

Having procured a parcel of feeds from good flowers, 
the beginning of September you fliould provide fome 
flat pans or boxes, which muft have holes in their 
bottoms to let the moifture pais off-, thefe fliould have 
pieces of tile or oyfter lhells laid over each hole, to 
prevent their being flopped 5 then they muft' be filled 
with frefli light fandy earth* and the feeds fov/n there- 
on pretty thick, obferving to fcatter them as equally 
as poflible ; then cover them over about half an inch 
thick with the fame light frefli earth, and place the 
boxes or pans where they nlay have the morning fun 
till eleven o'clock ; and if the feafon fliould prove very 
dry, they muft be now and then refreflied with water. 
In this fituation they may remain until- the middle of 
October, when they fliould be removed into a warmer 
fituationi where they may have the full fun molt part 
of t h e d ay, a n d fc r ee n e d fr o m fe ve re f ro Its ; i n w h i c h 
place they muft abide all the winter, obferving to keep 
them clear from weeds and Mofs, which, at this fea- 
fon, are very apt to fprcad over the fur race of the 
earth in pots, when they are expofed to the open air. 
In the fpring the plants will appear above ground, 
when, if the feafon is dry, they muft be now and then 
refrefhed with water, and conftantly kept clear from 
weeds •, and as the feafon advances, and the weather 
becomes warm, they fliould be again removed into their 
former ihady fituation, where they may enjoy the morn- 
ing fun only. When the leaves begin to decay (which 
will be in June,) they muft be cleared from weeds and 
dead leaves, and fome frefli earth fifted over them 
about half an inch thick* ftill fufTcring them to abide 
in the fame fituation all the fummcr feafon ; during 
■which time, they will require no farther care but to 
keep them clear from weeds until the beginning of 
October, when they muft be again removed into a 
■warm fituation, and the furfacc of the earth lightly 
taken off*, and fome frefli earth fifted over them. 
In this place they muft remain all the winter as be- 
fore, and in the fpring they muft be treated as was 
directed for the former years. 

When the leaves are decayed, the bulbs fliould be 
carefully taken up (which may be beft done by fifting 
the earth through a fine fieve) and a bed or two of 
good light frefli earth fliould be prepared, into which 
the bulbs muft be planted, at about three inches afun- 
der each way, and three inches deep. Thefe beds muft 
be conftantly kept clean from weeds and Mofs •, and 
if the winter fliould prove fevere, the beds fliould be 
covered with rotten tanners bark, or Peas haulm, to 
keep out the froft ; and in the fpring, juft before the 
plants come up, the furface of the beds Ihould be ftir- 
,red, and fome frefli earth fifted over them about half 
an inch thick, which will greatly ftrengthen the roots. 
During the fpring and fummer they muft be conftantly 
weeded ; and at Michaelmas the earth mould be again 
furred, and fome frefli fifted over the beds again, as 
before, obferving in winter and fpring ftill to keep the 
beds clean, which is the whole management they will 
require; and in June following the greateft part of the 
roots will flower, at which time you fliould carefully 
look over them, and put down a ftick by all thofe whofe 
lowers are beautiful, to mark them ; and as foon as 
their leaves are decayed, theferoots may be taken up to 
plant in the flower-garden amongft other choice forts. 
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But the nurfery-'oeds fliould ftill remain, obferving to 
keep them clear from wecUs, as alio to flit frefli earth 
over them, as was before direr! ed and the follow- 
ing lira fori the remaining part of the roots, which did 
not flower the foregoing Ieafon, will now fliew their 
bloflbms ; fo that you may know which of them are 
worth prefcrving in the flower-garden, which fliould 
now be marked ; an J when their leaves are decayed, 
they muft be taken up, and planted with the other 
fine forts, in an eaft border of light frelh earth ; but 
the ordinary forts may be intermixed with other bul- 
bous rooted flowers in the larger borders of the plea- 
fure-garden,where, during their continuance in flower, 
they will afford an agreeable variety. 
But after thefe choice flowers are obtained from feeds, 
they may be incrcafed by offsets, as other bulbous 
flowers are. The offsets ihould be planted in a fepa- 
rate border from the blowing roots, for one year, un- 
til they have ftrength enough to produce flowers, 
when they may be placed in the flower-garden with 
the old roots. 

Thefe bulbs need not be taken up oftener than every 
other year, which fliould always be done foon after 
their leaves decay, othcrwife they will fend forth frefli 
fibres, when it will be too late to remove them ; nor 
fliould they be kept long out of the ground, a month 
is full enough ; for when they are kept longer, their 
bulbs are fubject to flirink, which caufes their flowers 
to be weak the following year. 

The earth which the flowers thrive beft in, is a light 
fandy loam ; and if it be taken from a pafture ground 
with the fward, and laid in a heap until the Cirafs is 
thoroughly rotted, it will be ftill better ; for theie 
bulbs do not delight in a rich dunged foil, nor fliould 
they be planted in a fituation where they may be too 
much expofed to the iun ; for in fuch places their 
flowers will continue but a few days in beauty, and 
their foots are apt to decay ; but in an eaft border, 
where they have the fun until eleven o*clock, they 
will thrive and flower extremely well, efpecially if the 
foil be neither too wet, nor over dry. From the moft 
beautiful of thefe flowers Ihould feeds be faved, and 
fown every year, which will always furnifli new varie- 
ties, fome of which will greatly exceed the original 
kinds. 

The Ferfian Iris is greatly cftcemcd for the beauty and 
extreme fweetnefs of its flowers, as alio for its early 
appearance in the fpring, it generally being in per- 
fection in February, or the beginning of March, ac- 
cording to the foi wardnefs of the ieafon, at which 
time there are few other plants in beauty. 
This may be propagated by-feeds, in the fame manner 
as the other forts : but the boxes in which they are 
fown, fliould be put under a garden frame in winter, 
to flicker thein from Hard froft ; becaufe, while the 
plants are young, they arc fomewhat tender. From 
the ^:eds of this kind I could never obtain any varie- 
ties, their flowers being always the fame. 
Thefe plants are alfo propagated by offsets, in the fame 
manner as the other forts, but their roots fliould not 
be tranfplanted oftener than every third year •, nor 
fliould they be ever kept out of the ground long, be- 
caufe their roots will flirink and entirely decay when 
they are long above ground, foas not to be recovered 
again. This fort was formerly more common in the 
gardens near London than at prefent ; which, I fup- 
pofe, has been occafioned by the keeping the roots 
above ground too long, which deftroyed them. 
XYLON. See Bombax. 
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EW-TREE. Sec Taxus. 
YUCCA. Dillen. Gen. Nor. 5. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 388. Cordyline. Roy. Lug. Prod. 22. 
The Indian Yucca, or Adam's Needle. 
The Characters are, 
T he flower has no empalement ; it bos a bell-Jhaped flower, 
compofed of fix large petals wbofe tails are joined, and fix 
Jbort reflexed ftamina terminated by finall fummits, and 
an oblong three-cornered germen which is longer than the 
ftamina, having no ftyle, crowned by an obtufe ftigma 
with three furrows. The germen afterward turns to an 
oblong three-cornered capftde divided into three cells, filled 
with compreffed feeds, lying over each other in a double ar- 
rangement. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft feftion of 
Linnams's fixth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have fix ftamina and one ftyle. 

The Species arc, 
Yucca (Gloriofa) foliis integerrimis. Vir. Cliff. 29. 
Yucca with entire leaves. Yucca foliis Aloes. C. B. P. 
9 1 . Yucca with leaves like thofe of the Aloe, commonly 
called Adam's Needle* 

Yucca (Aloifolia) foliis crenulatis ftridtis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 319. Yucca with narrow leaves which are flight ly 
crenatcd. Yucca arborefcens, foliis rigidioribus rectis" 
ferratis. Dill. Hort. Elth. 435. Tree-like Yucca with 
fir ait* ftiff* fawed leaves. 
Yucca {Draconis) foliis crenatis nutantibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 31 o. Yucca with nodding crenated leaves. Yucca 
draconis folio ferrato. Hort. Elth. 437. Yucca with a 
fawed Dragon-tree leaf. 
4. Yucca (Mlamentofa) foliis ferrato-filamentofis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 319. Yucca with fawed thready leaves. Yucca 
foliis filamentofis. Mor. Hilt. 2. p. 419. Thready- 
leaved Yucca. 

The firft of thefe plants is a native of Virginia, and 
other parts of North America, but has been long an 
inhabitant of the Englifti gardens, where it was for- 
merly nurfed up in green-houfes, fuppofing it was too 
tender to live in the open air in winter 5 but of late 
years the plants have been planted into the full 
ground, where they have refilled the greateft cold of 
our winters where they are in a dry foil. 
This fort feldom riles with a ftem above two feet and 
a half or three feet high, which is garnifhed with leaves 
almoft to the ground. The leaves of this are broad, 
ftiff, and have the appearance of thofe of the Aloe, 
but arc narrower ; they are of a dark green colour, 
ending in a lharp black fpine. This fort frequently 
produces its panicles of flowers, which rife from the 
center of the leaves. The (talks grow three feet high ; 
they branch out on every fide to a confiderable dif- 
tance, but the flowers are placed very fparfedly on the 
(talks, which renders it lefs beautiful than the flowers 
of the other kinds ; they are white within, but each 
petal is marked with a purple ftripe on the outfide 
they are bcll-fhaped, and hang downward ; they ap- 
pear in Auguft and September, but are not fuccceded 
by feeds in England. 

Theiecond fort rifes with a thick, tough, fieftiy ftalk, 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, having a head or 
tuft of leaves at the top •, thefe are narrower and ftiffer 
than thofe of the former fort, and arc of a lighter 
green colour; their edges are (lightly fawed, and their 
points end with lharp thorns. The fiower-ftalk rifes 
in the center of the leaves, and is from two to three 
feet long, branching out into a pyramidal form. The 
flowers grow rlofc on the branches, and form a regu- 
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lar fpike ; they are of a bright purple colour on the 
outfide, and white within, making a fine appearance. 
The flowers appear at the fame time with the former" 
but the plants of this do not flower fo often as the 
other fort ; and when they flower, the head decays, 
but one or two young heads come out from the fide 
of the ftalk, below the old one. 
The third fort grows naturally in South Carolina, from 
whence I received the feeds by the title of Oil Seed. 
The ftalks of this fort rife about three or four feet 
high ; the leaves are harrow, of a dark green colour, 
and hang downward •, they are fawed on their edges' 
and end in acute fpines. I never faw the flowers of 
this fort, but have been informed they are white. 
The threaded fort is not fo common as the others in the 
Englifh gardens, but as it is a native of Virginia, ic 
might eafily be procured in plenty from thence. The 
ftalk and leaves are like thofe of the firft fort, but the 
leaves are obtufe, and have no fpines at their ends. 
The flower-ftalk rifes five or fix feet high, which is Ge- 
nerally garniihed with flowers moft of its length ; the 
flowers are larger and whiter than thofe of the other 
fpecies, and fit dole to the ftalk. From the fide of the 
leaves come out long threads which hang down. 
All thefe plants are either propagated by feed, when 
obtained from abroad, or elfe from offsets or heads 
taken from the old plants, after the manner of Aloes. 
When they are raifed from feeds, they fhould be fown 
in pots filled with light frefli earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed, where the plants will conic up in 
five or fix weeks after*, and when they are two or three 
inches high, they Ihould be tranfplanted each into a 
feparate fmall pot filled with light frefh eardi, and 
plunged into a hot-bed, where the plants mould have 
air and water in proportion to the warmth of the fea* 
fon, and the bed wherein they are placed. 
In July they ihould be inured by degrees to bear the 
open air, into which they muft be removed, to harden 
them before winter, placing them in a well flickered 
fituation, where they may remain until the beginning 
of October, when they muft be removed into the 
green-houfe, where tney may be ranged amongit 
the hardier fort of Aloes, and Ihould be treated in 
the fame manner as hath been already directed for 
them ; to which the reader is de fired to turn, for fur- 
ther inftruclions. 

When thefe plants have acquired ftrength, thofe of 
the common fort, and alfothc threaded, may be af- 
terwards turned out into a warm border, where they 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, 
but the other forts muft be kept in pots, that they 
may be flickered in winter and if they are treated in 
the fame way as the large American Aloe, they will 
do very well. 

The offsets taken from the old plants mould be laid 
in a dry place, for a week or ten days before they 
are planted, that their wounds may heal, otherwife 
they will be fubjeft to rot with moifturc. 
As the fecond and third forts do not put out offsets fo 
plentifully as the firft and fourth, fo in order to pro- 
pagate them, the heads of the plants may be cut off 
in June ; and after the wounded part is dry, the heads 
may be planted, which will foon take root, provided 
the pots are plunged into a moderate hot- bed ; and 
this cutting off the heads will occafion the Items to 
put out fuckers, which they feldom do without until 
they flower ; fo that by this method, the plants may 
be obtained in plenty. 
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ANTHOXYLUM. Sec Xantiioxylum. 

M ZEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 926. Mays. Tourn. 
■J j Inft. R. H. 531. tab. 303, 304, 305. Indian, 
^ or Turkey-corn j in French, Ble de Turqttie. 
The Characters are, 
It has male and female flowers jfituated at remote diftances 
on the fame plant. 'The male flowers are difpofed in a 
loofe Jpike, having oval, oblongs chaffy empakments, open- 
ing, with two 'valves j each inclofing two flowers thefe 
have two fhort compreffed mtlariums, and three hair-like 
flamina, terminated by quadrangular fwnmits, which open 
in four cells at the top. The female flowers y which are 
fituatcd below the male y are difpofed in a thick fpike in- 
■ clofed with leaves ; thefe have thick chaffy cmpalements 
• with two valves. The flowers are cotnpofed of two Jhort 
membranaceous broad valves which are permanent, and a 
fmall gcrmen, with a flender flyle, crowned by a Jingle ftig- 
*tna, which is hairy toward the point. The germert after- 
ward turns to a roundijh compreffed fecd 9 angular at the 
bafe, and half inclofed in its proper receptacle. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the third fectiori of 
Lin nanus's twenty- fir ft clafs, which includes thofe 
plants which have male and female flowers at diftances 
on the fame plant, and the male flowers have three 

ftamina. 

The Species arc, 
i: ZeA {Americana) caule altifllma, foliis Intioribus 
pendulis, fpica longifiima. Indian Corn with the talleft 
ftalk, broader hanging leaves, and the longeft fpike. Mays 
grants aureis. Tourn. Inft. K. H. 531. Indian Maize 

with yellow grains. 

2. Zea {Alba) caule graciliore, foliis carinatis, pendu- 
lis, fpica longa gracili. Indian Corn with flender cr 
flalks, keel-Jhaped hanging leaves, and a long flender 
fpike. Mays granis albicantibus. Tourn. In It. R. H. 
531. Indian Maize with white grains. 

3. Zea {Vulgare) caule humiliori; foliis carirfatis pen- 
dulis, fpica breviore. Indian Corn with a lower ftalk, 
hanging keel-Jhaped leaves, and a /horter fpike. Mays 
fpica aiirea & alba. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 531. Turkey or 
Indian Maize, with a yellow arid white fpike: 

Thefe three fpecies have been generally fuppofed but 
one, and no more than accidental variations ; but from 
long experience I can affirm, they are different, and 
do not alter by culture. 

The firlt fort grows naturally iri the fflands of the 
"Weft-Indies ; this hath a very large ftrong ftalk, 
which rifes to the height of ten or twelve feet. The 
leaves arc long, broad,* and hang downward ; they 
have a broad white midrib. The male flowers come 
out in branching fpikes at the upper part of the ftalks ; 
thefe are eight or ten inches long. The female 
flowers come out from the bottom of the leaves on 
the fide of the ftalk ; they are difpofed in a clofe, 
long, thick fpike, and are covered clofcly with thin 
fpathre or fhcaths ; out of the end of thefe covers hang 
a fmall long bunch of filaments or threads, which 
are fuppofed receive and convey the farina of the male 
flowers to the germen of the female. When the feeds 
of this fort are ripe, the fpikes or ears are nine or ten 
inches long, and fomctimes a foot, but thefe rarely 
ripen in England. 

I have not Iccn any variety of colours in this fpecies, 
though it is very probable there are the fame varieties 
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in the colour of the grain, as in the other fpecies ; b'U£ 
as this is Ids common in Europe, we are not lb well 
acquainted with it. 

The fetond fort is cultivated in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. The ftalks of this fort are flendcrer than 
thofe of the former, and feldom rife more than fix or 
feven feet high. The leaves arc narrower than thofe 
of the firft fort, and are hollowed like the keel of a 
boat, and their tops hang downwards. The fpikes 
of male flowers are (horter than thofe of the lirft, and 
the ears or fpikes of grain are flenderer, and not more 
than fix or feven inches long. The grains of this 
fort do not come to maturity iri England, unlefs the 
feafon proves very warm, and that the grains are 
planted early in a warm foil and fituation. 
The third fort is cultivated in the northern parts of 
America, and alfo in Germany. The ftalks of this 
arc flender, and feldom rife more than four feet high. 
The leaves are ftiorter and narrower than thofe of the 
two former •, they are hollowed like the keel of a boat; 
and their tops hang down. The fpikes of male flowers 
are fhort, and the ears or fpikes of grain are feldom 
more than four or five inches long: This fort ripens 
its grain perfectly Well in England, in as little time 
as Barley, lb may be cultivated here to advantage. 
There are fcveral varieties of the two laft fpecies, which 
differ in the colour of their grain. The moft common 
colour is that of a yellowiih white 5 but there are fome 
with deep yellow, others with purple, and fome with 
blue grains; and when the different colours are planted 
near each other, the farina will mix, and the ears will 
have grains of fcveral colours intermixed on the fame 
fpike; but when the grains of the different varieties are 
planted at a proper diftance from each other, the pro- 
duce will be the fame with the grains which were foWn. 
Thefe plants arc feldom cultivated in England for ufe, 
but in Italy and Germany it is the food of the poor 
inhabitants; as it is alfo in many parts of North Ame- 
rica, where it is treated in the following manner. 
They firft dig the ground well in thefpring, and after 
having made it level, they draw a line crofs the whole 
piece intended to be planted ; then they raifc little 
hills at about three or four feet diftance, into each of 
which they pot two or three good feeds, covering 
them about an inch thick with earth ; then they move 
the line four feet farther, continuing to do the fame 
through the whole fpot of ground, fo that the rows 
may be four feet afunder, and the hills three or four 
feet diftance. Six quarts of this feed is generally al- 
lowed to an acre of land, which, if the foil be good, 
will commonly produce fifty bufhcls of Corn. 
In the planting of this Corn, where they obferve to 
plant' the grain of any one colour in a field by itfelf, 
and no other coloured grain ftand near it, it will pro- 
duce all of the fame colour again, as hath been affirmed 
by many curious perfons who have tried the experi- 
ment ; but if the rows are alternately planted with the 
grain of different colours, they Will interchange, and 
produce a mixture of all the forts in the fame row, 
and frequently on one and the fame fpike ; and fome 
do affirm they will mix with each other, at the diftance 
of four or five rods, provided there is no tall fence or 
building between to intercept them. 
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There is nothing more obferved in the culture of this 
grain, but only to keep it clear from weeds, by fre- 
quent hoeing of the ground and when the items are 
advanced, to draw the earth up in a hill about each 
plant, which, if done, will greatly Itrengthen them, 
and prefer ve the ground about their roots moid for a 
confiderable time. 

When the Corn is ripe, they cut off the ftalks clofe to 
the ground, and after having gathered off the fpik.es 
of grain, they fpread the ftalks in the fun to harden 
and dry, which they afterward ufe in the fame man- 
ner as Reeds in England for making fences, covering 
Iheds, &c. for which purpofe they are very ufeful to 
the inhabitants of warm countries j and when there is 
a fcarcity of forage, they feed their cattle with them 
green, as faft as the Corn is gathered off. 
The Corn is ground to flour, and the pooreft fort of 
people in America, and alio in Italy and Germany, 
make their bread of this flour; and in many of the 
warmer countries, the inhabitants roaft the whole 
fpikes, and drefs them many different ways, making 
feveral diflies of it ; but this grain feldom agrees wirJi 
thofe who have not been accuftomed to eat it -, howe- 
ver, in times of fcarcity of other grain, this would be 
a better fubttitute for the poor than Bean flour, or 
other forts, which have been ufed in England •, and at 
all times will be found a hearty food for cattle, hogs, 
and poultry; fo that in light fandy lands, where Beans 
and Peas iucceed not well, this grain may be culti- 
vated to anfwer both purpofes to advantage. 
If this grain is cultivated by the horfe hoeing hulban- 
dry, it may be done at lefs expence than in any other 
method ; for this is one of the plants which is more 
particularly adapted for this hulbandry 5 therefore I 
lhall here give an account of the method in which, it 
has been cultivated by the horfe-hoe, and hasfuccccded 
beyond expectation. 

The land was very light and fandy, and far from 
being rich this was ploughed deep before winter, 
and laid up in high ridges till the fpring, when it was 
well harrowed to break it fine, and the beginning of 
April the ground was again ploughed, laid level, and 
well harrowed to make the furface fmooth ; then 
the feeds ,werc fown in drills, which were made 
four feet afunder, into which the feeds were drop- 
ped at about a foot diftance. When the plants were 
come up three inches high, where any of them were 
too dole, they were cut up with a hand-hoe, and the 
intervals between the rows were ploughed (hallow to 
deftroy the young weeds. But when the ftems were 
advanced, the ground in the intervals was ploughed 
deeper, and the earth laid up to the plants on both 
fides ; and when the weeds began to grow again, the 
ground was a third time ploughed to deftroy them ; 
this kept the ground pretty clean from weeds till the 
grain was ripe, as the feafon was not wet, but other- 
wife it would have required a fourth ploughing to an- 
fwer this purpofe. The ftalks of thefe plants pro- 
duced from three to fix fpikes of grain each, which 
was a great increafe. 

The time for fowing this Corn, is about the fame as 
for Barley ; in light warm land it may be fown the 
latter end of March or the beginning of April, but in 
cold ground, the middle or end of April will be early I 
enough, for the grain is fubject to rot in cold land, 
efpecially if the feafon proves wet. When the large forts 
are planted in a garden for curiolity, their feeds fliould 
be fown upon a moderate hot-bed die beginning of 
March ; and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
fhould be tranfplanted on another moderate hot-bed 
to bring them forward ; but they mud not be kept 
too clofely covered, for that will draw them up weak 
therefore, when the weather is mild, they fliould be 
inured to bear the open air; and the beginning of May 
they fliould be taken up with balls of earth to their 
roots, and tranfplanted into a warm border at three or 
four feet diftance, carefully watering them if the wea- 
ther proves dry, until they have taken new root, after 
which they will require no other care but to keep 
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them clean from weeds. If the leafon fliould prove 
v/arm, thefe plants will ripen the Corn in autumn 

ZINZIBER. See Amomum. 

Z1ZIPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 33. Clinopodium. 
Tourn. Inft. R. H. 194. tab. 92. Field Bafil. 
The Characters arc, 

The flower bath a long* ro::gb y cylindrical empale-,ncnt % 
which is Jiigbtly cut into Jive parts at the brim. Tl e 
flower is of the labiated kind y having a long cylindrical 
tube. The upper lip is ovaU reflexed^ and entire ; the 
wider lip {or beard) is divided into three equal fegmcnts ; 
it has two Jpreading ftamina terminated by oblong fum- 
mitSi and a quadrifd germen fupporting a briftly ftyle^ 
crowned by a fiarp -pointed inftexed Jligma. The germen 
afterward turn to four oblong feeds y which ripen in the 
empalcment. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fe&ion of 

Liniueus's fecond clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whofe flowers have two ftamina and one ftyle. 
The Speies are, 

1. Ziziphora (Capitata) capitulis, terminalibus, foliis 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 31. Field Bafil with heads ter- 
minating the ftalks, and oval leaves. Clinopodium fif- 
tulofum pumilum, Indire occidentals, fummo caule 
floridum. Pluk. Aim. 111. Low fiftuhus Field Bafil 
of the Weft-Indies^ having flowers on the top of the ftalk. 

2. Zizophora (Tcnttior) lioribus lateralibus, foliis lan- 
ceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 31. Field Bafil with flowers 
growing on the fides of the ftalk, and Jpear-Jbaptd leaves. 
Acinos Syriaca, folio mucronato, caplulis liirfutts. 
Mor. Hi ft. 3 . p. 404. Syrian Field Bafil with an acute- 
pointed leafy and hairy capfules. 

3. Ziziphora (Hijpanica) floribus lateralibus, foliis in- 
ferioribus lineari lanceolatis, fummis ovato mucrona- 
tis. Field Bafil with flowers gi-owing on the fides of the 
ftalks, the lower leaves linear and fpear-Jhapcd, and thofe 
on the top oval 9 terminating with long points. 

4. Ziziphora (Alpina) foliis lanceolatis, floribus termi- 
nalibus. Hort. Cliff". 305. Alpine Field Bafil with fpear- 
jf japed leaves, and flowers terminating the ftalks. Cli- 
nopodium Alpinum rofeum, fatureja: foliis. Boccon. 
Muf. 119. Alpine Field Bafil with Rofc-like heads and 
Savory leaves. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Virginia \ this is an 
annual plant, which has a four-cornered Italk about 
four inches high, fending out fide branciies from the 
bottom, which (land oppofite •, thefe are terminated 
by a cluftcr of fmall flowers furrounded by oval leaves, 
ending in acute points. The flowers have a (lender 
cylindrical empalcment, out of which they juft peep 5 
they are purple, of the lip kind, and have but two 
ftamina it flowers in June, July, and Auguft, and 
the feeds ripen about fix weeks after. 
The fecond fort grows naturally in Spain, and alfo in 
the Levant ; this fends up many (lender ligneous 
ftalks, which rife near a foot high, are garnilhed with 
fpear-ftiaped leaves about the fize of thofe of Sum- 
mer Savory, and have a fcent like thofe. The flowers 
are produced in whorls round the ftalks, which are like 
thofe of the former fort, and appear at the fame feafon. 
The feeds of the third fort I received from Dr. Ruflel, 
who procured them from Aleppo ; this rifes about 
eight or nine inches high ; the ftalks branch out their 
whole length. The lower leaves are narrow, and 
hairy \ thole at the top are oval, running out in acute 
points. The flowers are difpofed in whorls round the 
ftalks, and arc like thofe of the former fort. The 
whole plant fmells like Pennyroyal. 
The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and 
Appenine mountains. The ftalks of this rile about 
fix inches high, and are garniftied with fmall fpear- 
fhaped leaves placed oppofite. The flowers are pro- 
duced in a clufter at the top of the ftalks, which arc 
of the fame fhape and colour as thofe of the firft fort, 
and arc furrounded with fpear-fhaped leaves. 
Thefe plants are all of them annual, fo are propa- 
pagated only by feeds. 

The feeds may be fown in a border of light earth, 
cither in fpring or autumn. Thofe plants which 

come 
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come up in autumn, will abide through the winter* I 
and will grow much larger than thofe which come up j 
in the fpring, though neither of them rile very high, j 
The feeds fhould be fown where the plants are to re- | 
main, for they do not thrive well when they are tranf- I 
planted, unlefs the earth remains to their roots. Thefe I 
have a pretty ftrong aromatic fcent, fomewhat refem- j 
bling Summer Savory, but as they are plants of lit- 
tle beauty, they are feldom cultivated but in botanic 
gardens for variety fake. I 
The feeds of thofe plants which come up in autumn, J 
will be ripe in July or Auguft j but thofe of the fpring | 
plants will not ripen till the latter end of Auguft, or 
the beginning of September ; when, if the feeds are 
permitted to fcattcr, the plants will come up, and re- | • 
quire no farther care but to clear them from weeds, 
and thin them where they are too clofe. 
ZIZIPHUS. Tourn. Infl. R. H. 627. tab. 403. 

Rhamnus. Lin. Gen. Plant. 235. The Junjube. 
The Characters are, 

The flower has no empalemcnt ; it has one funnel jhaped 
petal, which fprcads open at the top y and is cut into four 
or five fegments ; it has five awl-Jlaped flamina* whofe 
bafe are infer ted to the petal, and are terminated by fmall 
fummits, and an oval germen fupporting two flender ftyles, 
crowned by obtttfe fligmas. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong oval berry, indofing a Jingle nut of the 
fame form, which has two cells, each containing an ob- 
long feed. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the feventh fection 
of Tournefort's twenty-firfi: clafs, which contains the 
trees and flirubs with a Rofe flower, whofe pointal 
turns to a fruit pregnant with a ftony feed. Dr. JLin- 
nxus has joined this genus to the Rhamnus, which 
he ranges in the firft fection of his fifth clafs, which 
contains thofe plants whofe flowers have five (lamina 
and one ftyle ; but the flowers of thefe plants having 
two ftyles, the plants fhould be feparated from the 
Rhamnus. 

The Species arc, 

1. Ziziphus (Jujuba) aculeis gcminatis rectis, foliis 
oblongo ovatis ferratis. Jujube with fir ait thorns grow- 
ing by pairs, and oblongs oval, fawed leaves. Ziziphus. 
Dod. p. 807. "-The common Jujubd 

2. Ziziphus {Sylveflris) aculeis gcminatis, altcro recur- 
vo, foliis ovatis nervofis. Jujube with twin fpines, one 
of which is recurved, and oval veined leaves. Ziziphus 
fylveftris. Tourn. In ft. 627. The wild Jujube. 

3. Ziziphus {CEnoplia) aculeis folitariis recurvis pe- 
dunculis aggregatis, foliis cordato-rocundis nervofis, 
fubtus tomentofis. Jujube with jingle recurved fpines, 
foot-ftalks in clnfters, and round, hearl-fhaped, veined 
leaves, which are downy on their under fide. Jujube 
aculeata, nervofis foliis infra fericeis flavis. Eurm. 
Zeyl. 121. Prickly Jujube with veined leaves, which 
arc filky and yellow on their under fide. 

4. Ziziphus (y/fricana) aculeis geminatis reclis, foliis 
ovatis nervofis. Jujube with double ftrait thorns, and 
oval veined leaves. J uj u be, fc . Z i z i p h u s A fr i c a n a, m u - 
cronatis foliis, fpina gemclM. Pluk. Aim. 199. Afri- 
can Jujube with pointed leaves and double fpines. 
The firft fort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
Europe it has a woody ftalk which divides into 
many crooked irregular brandies, which are armed 
with ftrong ftrait thorns fct by pairs at each joint. 
The leaves are two inches long and one broad, flightly 
fawed on their edges, and ftand upon fliort foot-ftalks. 
The flowers are produced on the fide of the branches, 
two or three arifing from the fame place, which fit 
clofe ; they are fmall, and of a yellow colour ; thefe 
are fucceeded by an oval fruit, about the lize of a 
middling Plum, of a fwectilh tafte, and are clammy, 
including a hard oblong ftonc, pointed at both ends. 
The fruit of this tree was formerly ufed in medicine ; 
it is reckoned pectoral, and good for coughs, pleuri- 
ftes, and hot (harp humours, but is now feldom to be 
found in the fhops. In Italy and Spain, this fruit is 
ferved up at the table in defer ts during the winter fea- 
fon, as a dry fwectmeat. 
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iThelecond fort grows naturally about Tunis in Afri- 
ca ; this has flender woody ftalks, which fend out many 
weak branches, covered with a grayifh bark, and armed 
with fpines, which come out by pairs at each joint, 
one of which is longer than the other, and is If rait; 
the other is fliort and recurved. The leaves are finally 
oval, and veined ; they are half an inch long, and as 
much in breadth, fitting clofe to the branches. The 
flowers of this fort I have not feen, fo can give no 
farther defcription of this plant. 
The third fort grows naturally in India ; this rifes witli 
(hrubby ftalks ten or twelve feet high, fending out 
many flender branches, which have a yellowifh bark, 
and arc armed with Angle recurved thorns at each 
joint. The leaves are round, hcart-fhaped, about 
two inches long, and as much in breadth, and are in- 
dented at the foot-ftalk ; they have three longitudinal 
veins, and are covered with a yellowifh down on their 
under fide. The flowers come out in cl afters from 
the wings of the branches ; they are fmall, and of a 
yellowifh colour ;' thefe are fucceeded by oval fruit 
about the fize of fmall Olives, inclofing a ftbne of the 
fame fhape. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Syria, from whence 
I have received the feeds •, this fends up fevera! fh rub- 
by ftalks from the root, which divide into flender 
branches, which are armed with ftrait fpines, and 
are fet by pairs at each joint; the leaves are fmall, 
oval, and veined, and are placed alternate, (landing 
upon very fliort foot-ftalks. The flowers are fmall, or 
a yellow colour, arifing from the wings of the branches. 
The fruit is round, and about the fize of Sloes. 
Thefe plants are preferved in the gardens of fome cu- 
rious perfons only for the fake of variety, for they 
do not produce fruit in England. The firft and fourth 
forts, which are the molt hardy, will fcarcely live thro* 
the winters in England, even when they arc planted 
againft fouth walls ; in which fituation 1 have kept 
the plants two or three years, when the winters have 
proved mild, but they were afterward killed by a 
(harp froftr. They may be propagated by putting their 
ftones into pots of frefh light earth, foon after their • 
fruits arc ripe ; and in winter they ihould be placed 
under a common hot-bed frame, where they may be 
fheltcred from fevcre froll. In the fpring thefe pots 
fhould be plunged into a moderate hot- bed, which 
will greatly forward the growth of the feeds ; and 
when the plants arc coine up, they fhould be inured 
to the open air by degrees, into which they muft be 
removed in June, placing them near the flicker of a 
hedge; and in very dry weather they muft be fre- 
quently refrefhed with water. 

In this fituation they may remain till the beginning of 
October, when they muft be removed either into the 
grcen-houfe, or placed under a hot-bed frame, where 
they i.iay be defended from froft, but Ihould have as 
much free air as poflible in mild weather. 
During the winter feafon they fhould be now and then 
refrefhed with water ; but after their leaves are fallen 
(as they always flied them in winter), they muft not be 
over watered, which would rot the tender fibres of 
their roots, and caufe the plants to decay. 
In March, juft before the plants begin to fhoot, they 
fhould be tranfpl anted, each into a feparate fmall pot 
filled with light frefh earth ; and if they arc plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, it will greatly promote their 
taking root ; but in May they muft be inured to the 
open air by degrees, irtto which they fhould be foon 
after removed. 

Thus thefe plants fhould be managed while young, at 
which time they are tender; but when they are three 
or four years old, fome of them may be planted in the 
full ground, againft a warm wall or pale, where, if they 
have a dry foil, they will endure the cold of our or- 
dinary winters pretty well ; but in hard f rolls they 
will require to be flickered, fo it will be* proper to 
keep a plant or two in pots, which may behoufed in 
winter. 

Thefe 
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•Thefe plants may be alfo propagated by fuckers, l 
which the old ones many times lend forth from their 
roots, but thefe are felclom fo well rooted as thofe 
produced from feeds, nor do they make fo good plants, 
for which reafon they are but rarely propagated that 

The fecond fort is not fo hardy as the firft, fo thefe 
plants muft be kept in pots, and in the winter placed 
into the green-houfe, and treated in the fame way as 
other hardy exotic plants, being careful not to over- 
water them at that feafon, but efpecially when they 
have flied their leaves. 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which muft be pro- 
cured from the country where it naturally grows; 
thefe mould be fown in pots filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, which 
will bring up the plants in about fix weeks, if the 
feeds are good. When the plants begin to advance in 
height, they mould be gradually hardened, and in 
J une they may be placed in the open air in a flickered 
iituation ; but in autumn they muft be removed into 
me Iter, where they muft remain all the winter, and in 
the fpring, before the plants begin to pufh out their 
leaves, they mould be carefully tranfplanted, each into 
a feparate fmall pot, and plunged into a gentle hot- 
bed to forward their putting out new roots. In fum- 
mer they muft be expofed abroad, but in winter they 
muft be houfed. 

The third and fourth forts are tenderer than the for- 
mer, fo will not thrive in this country unlefs the plants 
are kept in a warm ftove. Thefe are propagated in the 
fame way as the former, but the plants muft be more 
tenderly treated, for they mould not be wholly ex- 
pofed abroad at any time of the year ; in fummer they 
muft have a large (hare of air in warm weather, and in 
winter they muft be kept in a warm ftove. 
ZYGOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 474. Fa- 
bago. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 258. tab. 135. Bean Caper. 

The Characters are, ! 
*fbc empalement of the flower is compofed of five oval ob- 
tttfe leaves. The flower has five obtufe petals which are 
longer than the empalement* and arc indented at their 
points \ it has a clofed ncclariiim* which includes the ger- 
tnen* compofid of fcveral fcalcs or little leaves* to which 
the bafes of the ftamina arc fajlencd* it hath ten awl-fiaped 
ftamina* terminated by oblong fummits* and an oblong ger- 
med Supporting an awUjhapcd ftyle* crowned by afingle 
ftigmn. Thegcrtncn afterward become an oval five- cornered 
cap) 111 f e with five cells* containing feyeral roundiflo feeds. 
This genus of plants is ranged in the firft fection of 
Linnams's tenth clafs, which includes thofe plants 
whole flowers have ten ftamina and one ftyle. j 
The Sp coins arc, 

1. ZycorHYLi.uM {Fabago) foliis petiolatis, foliolis ob- 
ovatis caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. 551. Bean Caper with 
foot-ftalks to the leaves* and herbaceous ftalks. Fabago 
Belgarum five peplus Parifienfium. Lugd. 458. Com- 
mon Bean Caper* or Peplus ofjhe Pariflans. 

2. Zvcophvllum {Sefftlifolium) foliis feflilibus, foliolis 
lanceolato-ovalibus margine fcabris caule fruticofo. 
Lin. Sp. 552. Bean Caper with oval fpear-fbaped leaves 
fitting clofc to the ftalks* and a fhrubby ftalk. Fabago 

Africana arborefcens, More fulphureo, fructu rotundo. 
Com. Plant. Rar. 10. Tree-like African Bean Caper* with 
a brimftone flower and a round fruit. 

3. Zygohhyllum (Morgfana) foliis fubpetiolatis, foli- 
olis obovatis caule fruticofo. Lin. Sp. 551. Bean Caper 
with oval fmall leaves having Jhcrt foot-ftalks* and a 
fhrubby ftalk. Fabago tetraphylla flore tetrapetalo, 
fructu membranaceo quadrangular*!. Burm. Plant. 
Afr. 7. Four-leaved Bean Caper with a flower of four pe- 
tals* and a four- cornered membranaceous fruit. 

4. Zygophyllum {Fulvum) capfulis ovatis acutis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 386. Bean Caper with oval acute-pointed cap- 
fules. Fabago flore luteo, petalorum unguibus ru- 
oris, fruclu fulcato acuto oblongo. Burm. Plant. Afr. 
6. Bean Caper with a yellow flower* the tails of the pe- 

' tals red* and an acute* oblong* furrowed fruit. 

The firft fort grows naturally in Syria ; this has been 
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long an inhabitant of fome curious gardens in England; 
The root is thick, flcfliy, and ftnkes deep into the 
ground, and will grow as thick as a man's arm when 
old. The ftalks decay every autumn to the root, 
from which fpring new (hoots every year, in number 
proportionable to the lite of the root ; they rile three 
or four feet high, fending out a few fide branches 
thefe are fmoorh, green, and jointed they are gar- 
nilhed with fmbothrleftiy leaves like thofe Of Purflane, 
two ftariding together upon the fame foot-ftalk, which 
is an inch long •* they are of a bluifh green colour. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the ftalk, 
two or three arifirig at the fame joint upon Ihort foor- 
Italks •* they are compofed of five rouridilh concave 
petals of a reddifh colour on their outfide, and ten fta- 
mina which are twice the length of the petals. The 
flowers are fucceeded by long prifmatical capfules 
with five fides, which have cells Idled with rounditti 
feeds. This fort flowers in June and July, and the 
feeds ripen in autumn. 

The fecond fort grows naturally dt the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this rifes with a thick woody ftalk three or 
four feet'high, fending out many branches, which are 
garniflied with fucculent leaves placed by fours, fitting 
clofe to them. From the wings of the ftalks the flowers 
are produced upon pretty long flender foot-ftalks ; 
they are compofed of five fulphur-coldurcd petals 
which have a brown fpot on each of their tails thefe 
are fucceeded by roundifh deprcfied fruit having five 
cells, each containing two roundilh feeds. This plant 
continues flowering all fummer and autumn, and the 
feeds ripen in winter. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope this has a Ihrubby ftalk which divides into 
many irregular jointed branches, which rife four or 
five- feet high, and are garniflied with thick fuccu- 
lent leaves, which are larger, and more obtufe than 
thofe of the fecond fort •, they are placed by fours at 
each joint, two on each fide the ftalk oppofite. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the ftalk upon flen- 
der foot-ftalks i thefe have but four petals, which are 
broader than thofe of the fecond fort, but of the fame 
colour, each having a brown fpot at their tails. The 
fruithas four broad membranaceous wings, refembling 
the fails of a mill. This plant flowers moft part of 
fummer, but the fruit feldom ripens well in England. 
The fourth fort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The ftalks of this branch out greatly from the bot- 
tom ; they are lhrubby, jointed, and irregular. The 
leaves are of the confiftenee of thole of Purflane; they 
are narrow at their tails, but oval toward their points, 
and are placed by fours at each joint like the former. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ftalk 
upon flender foot-ftalks ; they are of a pale yellow co- 
lour, each petal having a pretty large red fpot at their 
tails. The fruit is oval, about three quarters of an 
inch long, having five deep furrows, and is divided into 
five cells, which are filled with roundilh feeds. This 
plant flowers great part of the year, and the fruit ri- 
pens in autumn and winter. 

The firft fort is propagated only by feeds, which ri- 
pen very well in England in warm feafons thefe may 
be either fown upon a moderate hot-bed in the fpring, 
or on a warm border of light ground ; thole which 
are fown upon the hot-bed will come up in three 
weeks or a month, and about a month after, the 
plants will be fit to remove, when they fliould be each 
planted in a feparate fmall pot filled with frefli light 
earth, and plunged into a gentle hot-bed to promote 
their taking root, and (haded from the fun in the day 
time; afterward they muft be gradually hardened to 
bear the open air, to which they lhould be expofed ail 
the fummer ; but in autumn, when their ftalks begin 
to decay, they fliould be placed in a hot-bed frame to 
melter them from the froft in winter, for while they 
are young, they are a little tender. The fpring fol- 
lowing they may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in a fouth border clofe to the wall, in a dry rubbifm 
foil, where they will endure the cold without cover- 
ing 
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ing. There is a plant of this kind in the Chelfea Gar- 
den, which is more than fifty years old, and has re- 
fitted the feverefl cold without any covering, and 
produces great plenty of flowers and fruit annually. 
Thofe plants which come up in the full ground will 
require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and thin them where they come up too clofe, 
giving them room to grow the iirft year ; and when 
their italics decay in autumn, the furface of the ground 
fhould be covered with tan to prevent the frolt from 
penetrating to the roots, or in frofly weather, they 
may be covered with ftraw or Peas haulm, which will 
anlwer the fame purpole, the young plants being fbme- 
what tender - 9 and in the fpring, the roots Ihould be 
carefully taken up, planting them clofe to a warm 
wall, as before directed. 

The other three forts are too tender to live through 
the winter in the open air in this country, fo they muft 
be kept in pots, and houfed in autumn. Thefe. plants 
may be propagated either by feeds or cuttings. 
The fecond and fourth forts ripen their feeds pretty 
well in England, fo thefe may be propagated by fow- 
ing them on a moderate hot- bed in the fpring and 
when the plants are about an inch high, they mould 
be each tranfplanted into a fmall pot filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, lhading 

them from the fun till they have taken new root ; then 
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as the feafon advances, they ffcould be gradually hard-* 
ened to bear the open air, into which they mould 
removed the latter end of May, placing them in a 
warm flickered fituation, where they may remain till 
autumn, when they fliould be placed in a dry airy 
glafs-cafe, where they will fucoeed better than in a 
green-houfe for they require a large fharc of air in 
mild weather, otherwife their (hoots are apt to be weak 
and tender, fo are often injured by damp air in win- 
ter, but they do not require any artificial heat. If 
they are fcreened from the froft, and have plenty of 
air, they will thrive very well. 

The third lbrt feldom produces good feeds in Eng- 
land, fo is propagated by cuttings, and the two others 
are generaly in created in the gardens the fame way, 
that method being very expeditious, though the feed- 
ling plants grow itronger, and rife to a greater height. 
Thefe cuttings may be planted in a bed of light earth 
during any of the fu miner months if thefe are co- 
vered dole down with bell or hand-glafl*es, and fliadrd 
from the fun, they will put out roots in five or fix 
weeks, and then may be taken up carefully and pot- 
ted, placing them in the fhade till they have taken 
new root ; after which they may be removed to a 
warm flieltered fituatioh, and treated in the fame way 
as thofe plants raifed from feeds. 

Z Y LOSTEUM. See Lon jcjsaa. 
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ABIES 
Abrotanum 
Abrocanum Foe- 
mina, vide Santolina 
Abrus, vide Glycine 
Abfinthium,videArtemifia 

Abutilon 

Acacia, vide Mimofa 
Acacia Germanorum, vide 

Prunus 
Acacia Virginiana, vide 

Robinia 
Acaiou, vide Anacardium 
Aolypha 

Acanaceous 
Acanthus 

Acarna, vide Cnicus 

Acaulis 

Acer 

Ace to fa 

Acctolella, vide Oxalis 

Achillea 

Achy ranches 

Acinos, vide Thymus 

Acinus 

Aconitum 

Aconitum Hyemale, vide 

Hellcborus ■ 
Acorus 

Acriviola,videTropteoluni 

Adanlbnia 

Adenantlura 

Adharoda, vide Jufticia 

Adianthum 

Adnata 

Adonis 

Ad ox a 

TEfchynomcnc 

/Efculus 
either 
Agave 
Ageratum 

Ageratum officinarum, vi- 

*dc Achillara 
A fin us Callus, vide Vitcx 
Agrifblium, vide Ilex 
Agrimonia 
Agroftcmma 
Ahouai, vide Thcvetia 
Aizoon 
Ajuga 
Ala 

A 1 aba ft rum 

Alarernoides, vide Phylica, 

Clutia, &Celaltrus 
Alatcrnus 
Alcea 

Alchcmilla. 
Alecris 

Alkekengi, vide Phyfalis 
AUiaria, "vide Hefperis 
Allium 
Alnus 

Alnus nisra baccifcra, vide 
Fransula 



Aloe 

Abides, vide Stratiotes 
Alopecuros 
Alpinia 
Althsea 

Alyfibides, videAlyflum 
Alyfium 

Amaranthoides, vide Gom- 

phrena 
Amaranthus 

Amaranthus Criftatus,vide 

Celofia 
Amaryllis 
Ambrofia 

Amelanchier, vide Chio- 

n an thus 
Amentaceous 
A me thy ilea 
Ammannia 

Ammi 

Ammi perenne,vidcSilaum-| 
Amomum Plinii, vide So- 
lanum 

Amoris Pomum, vide Ly- 

coperficon 
Amorpha 
Amygdalus 

Anacampferos,vidc Sedum 
Anacardium 
Anacyclus 
Anagallis 
Anagyris 
Ananas 

Anapodophyllon, vide Po- 

dophyllon 
Anaftatica 
Anchula 
Andrachne 
Andromeda 
Androface 

Androfaemum, vide Hy- 
pericum 
Andryala 
Anemone 

Anemonoides, vide Ane- 
mone 

Anemofpermos, vide Arc- 

totis 
Ancthum 

Angelica 
Anguria 

Anil, vide Indigophera 
Aniium, vide Pimpinella 
Annona 

An on is, vide Ononis 
Anthem is 

Antherae . 
Anthericutn 

A&V^Jogy 
Antholyza 
Anthofpermum 

Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 
Aparinc 
Apetalous 
I Aphaca, vide Lathyrus 



Apios, vide Glycine 

Apium 

Apocynum 

Aquifolium, vide Ilex 

Aqmltfgia 

Arabis 

Arachis 

Aralia 

Arbor 

Arbor Camphorifera, vide 

Lauras 
ArborC orul,vidt'Erythrina 
Arbor Judfe, vide Cere is 
Arbor Vita;, vide Thuya 
Arboreus 
Arbutus 

Arctium 
Arctotis 
Arcuation 
A ret hu fa 

Argerrrone 
Argilla 

Aria Thcophrafti, vide 

Crataegus 
An irunii vide Arum 
Arida 
Ariftolochia 
Armcniaca 

Armerius, vide Dianthus 

Arnica 

Artedia 

Artemifia 

Arum 

Arundo 

Arundo Saccharifera, vide 

Saccharum 
Afariha 
Afarum 
Afclepias 
A fey rum 
Aipalathus 
Afparagus 
Aiperifolious 
Afperugo 
Afperula 
Aiphodclus 
Ai'plenium 
Ate 

Ail( m rifcus ? vide Buphthal- 

mum 

Afteroides, vide Inula 

Aftragalus 

Aftrantia 

Athamanta 

Atractylis 

Atragena 

Atraphaxis 

A triplex 

Atriplex Baccifcra, vide 

Blitum 
Atropha 
A vena 
Aurantium 
Auricula muris 
Auricula urfi. 
Azalea 
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Azederach, videMelia 

B. 

BACCA 
Baccharis 
Bacciferous 
Balauftia, vide Punica 
Ballotte 

Bal lamina, vide Impatiens 
Baliamita, vide Tanacetum 
Banna Mofehata, vide Hi- 
bile us 
Banana, vide Mufa 
Itcria 

B<ioh<'<.i, vide Adanfonia 
l-j] l>.i s - .pne, vide Spiraea 
Bai bii jovis, vide Anthyllis 
Barbara, viae Sifymbri- 

um 

Baaiana, vide Arctium 
U.>; jcria 

Bartramia, videTriumfctta 

B.iflHla 

Balilicum, vide Ocymum 

liuftcria 

Bauhinia 

L : * iladona, vide Atropa 
Bellis 

Bell is major, vide Chry-' 
.an i he mum 

)' :l!nnia 

vide Laurus 

Berberis 

Ccrmudiana 

Bernardi a, vide Croton 

Beflcria, 

Beta 

Betonica 

Betonica Aquatica, vide 
Scrophularia. 

Betonica Pauli, vide Vero- 
nica 

Betula 

Bid ens 

Bifolium, vide Ophris 
Bignonia 
Biicutella 
Bifferula 

Bi (lingua, vide Rufcus 
Biltorta, vide Polygonum 
Bivalvular 
Bixa 

Blattaria, vide Verbafcum 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerhaavia 

Bombax 

Bonduc, vide Guilandina 
Bontia 

Bonus Henricus, vide Che- 

nopodium 

Borbonia 
Borago 

Bofea 

Botrys, vide Chenopodium 

Bra- 
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Brabejum 

Branca Urfina, vide Acan- 
thus 
Braffica 

Breynia, vide CapparTs 

Bromelia 

Browallia 

*Brunella, vide Prunella 
Brunsfelfia 

Brufcus, vide Rufcus 
Bryonia 

Bryonia nigra, vide Tamus 

Bubon 

Buddleja 

Buglolfum, vide Anchufa 

& Lycopfis 
Bugula, vide Ajuga 
Bulbous 

Bulbocaftanum, vide Bu- 

nigm 
Bulbocodium 
Bunias 
Bunium 

Buphthalmum 
Bupleuroides, vide Phyllis 

Bupleurum 

Burfa Paftoris, vide Thlaf- 

Bucomus 
Buxus 

C. 

CA A P E B A, vide 
Cifampelos 
Cacalia 

Cacalianthemum, vide Ca* 

calia 
Cacao 
Cachrys 
Caaus 
Cjcfalpina 

Cainito, vide Chryfophyl- 
lum 

Cakile, vide Bunias 
Calaba, vide Cornus 
Calamintha, vide Meliffa 
Calceolus, vide Cypripedi- 

um 
Calendula 
Calla 
Caltha 
Calyx 

Camara, vide L an tan a 

Cameraria 

Campaniformis 

Campanula 

Camphora, vide Laurus 
Cahna 

Cannabina, vide Datifca 
Cannabis 

Cannacorus, vide Canna 

Capillamenta 

Capillaris 

Capitulum 

Capnoides, vide Fumaria 

Capparis 

Capparis Fabago, vide Zy- 
gophyllum 

Caprana 
Capnelus 

Capri folium j vide Pcricly- 

nienutn 
CapficLim 
Caplula 

CaracaUa, vide Phafeolus 
Cardamindum, vide Tro- 

psolum 
Cardamine 

Cardiaca, vide Leonurus 



Cardiofpermum 
Carduus 

Carduus Benedictus, vide 

Centaurea 
Carduus Fullonum, vide 

Dipfacus 
Carica 
Carlina 
Carpcflium 
Carpinus 
Carthamus 
Carum 

Caryophyllata, vide Gcum 
Caryophyllus, vide Dian- 
thus 

Cafia, videOfiris 
Cafia 

Cafiida, vide Scutellaria 
Cattine 
Caftanea 

Caftanea Equina, vide Ef- 
culus 

Caftorea, vide Durantia 
Catananche 

Cataputia major, vide Ri- 
cinus 

Cataputia minor, vide Eu- 
phorbia 
Cataria, vide Nepcta 
Catcfbrca 
Caucalis 
Cauliferous 
Caul is 
Ceanothus 
Cedrus ' 

Ceiba, vide BombaX 

Celaftrus 

Celofia 

Celfia 

Celtis 

Centaurea 

Centaurium minus, vide 

Gentian a 
Cepa 

Cephalanthus 
Ceraltium 
Ceratocarpus 
Cerafus 

Cerafus raccmofa, vide Pa- 
ri us 
Ceratonia 
Ccratophylluni 
Cerbera 
Cercis 

Cerefolium, vide Chasro- 

phyllum 
Cereus, vide Cactus 
Cerinthe 
Celt rum 
Chcerophyllum 
Chamajccraftis, videLoni- 

cera 

Chamaxiftus, vide Hcli- 

anthemum 
Chama:clema,vide Glecno- 

ma 

Cham£Ecyparifllis,videSan- 
tolina, 

Chamaedaphne, videRufcus 
Chama^dryV'ideTeucrium 
Chama^la^a, vide Cneorum 
Chamemelum, vide An- 
them is 

Chamxmeipilus, vide Mef- 
pilus 

Chamajmorus, videRubus 
Chama j nerium, vide Epilo- 
bium 

Chamapytis, vide Teucri- 
um 



Chamaeriphes, vide Cha- 

msrops 
Cham strops 

Chairaerubus, vide Rubus 
Chama;fyce, vide Euphor- 
bia 

Chama?rhododendron, vide 

Rhododendron 
Cheiranthus 
Chelidoniurri 
Chelone 

Chcnopodio-morus, vide 

Blitum 
Chenopodium 
Chionanthus 

Chironia j 
Chondrilla I 
Chriftophriana, videActsea 
Chryfanthemoides, vide Of- 

teofpermum * 
Ch ry (anthemum 
Chryfobalanus 
Chryfocoma 
Chrylbphyllum 

Chryibfplenium 
Cicer 

Cicnorium 
Cicuta 

Cicutaria, vide Luguftrum 
Cinara, vide Cynara 
Cineraria, vide Othonna ' 
Circea 
Cirri 

Circium, vide Carduus 
Ciftus 

Citharexylon 
Citrus 

Claviculus 

Claytonia 

Clematis 

Cleome 

Cleonia 

Clcthra 

Clitfbrtia 

Clinopodium 

Clitoria 

Clufia 

Clutia 

■ 

Clymcnum, vide Lathyrus 
Clypeola 
Cneorutn 
Cnicus 

Coa, vide Hippocratea 
Coccygria, vide Rhus 

Cochlearia 
CofTea 
Coix 

Colchicum 
Coldenia 
Collinfonia 

Colocafia, vide Arum 
Colocynthis,vide Cucurbita 
Columnea 
Colutea 

Colutea Scorpioides, vide 

Emerus 

Coma Aurea, vide Chryfo- 
coma * 
Comarum 
Commelina 
Coniferous 
Conium 

Conocarpodendron, vide 

Protea 
Conocarpus 

Confolida major, Vide Sym- 
phytum 
Confolida media, vide A- 
juga 

Confolidaminima,vidBellis 



vide 



•Confolida regalis, 

Delphinium 
Convallaria 
Convolvulus 
Conyza 
Copaiba 

Corallodendron, vide Ery- 
thrina 

CorchoruS 

Cordia 

Coreopfis 

Coriandrum 

Coriara 

Corindum, vide Cardiof- 
permum 

Coris 

Corifpermumi 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona Imperial is, videFri- 
tillaria 

Corona Solis, vide Helian- 

thus 
Coronilla 
Cortufa 
Corylus 
Corymbiferous 
Corymbus 
Coftus 

Cotinus, vide Rhus 
Cotonea Malus, vide Cy- 
donia 

Cotoneafter, vide Mcfpilus 

Cotula 

Cotyledon 

Courbaril, vide Hymcnasa 
Crambe 

Craniolaria 
Craflula 
Crataegus 
Crateva . 
Crepis 

Crefccntia 
Crinum 
Crithmum 

Crifla Pavonis, vide Poirt- 

ciana 
Crocus 
Crotolaria 
Croton 
Crucianella 

Crupina Bclgarum, vide 

Centaurea 
Cucubalus 
Cuculate 
Cucumis 

CucumisAgreftris,videMo- 

mordica 
Cucurbita 

Cuicte, vide Crefccntia 
Culmiferous 

Cuminoides, vide Lagcecia 
Cuminum 

Cunila, vide Sideritis 
Cunonia 

Cuprefius 
Curcuma 
Cururu 

Cufpidatus 

Cyarius, vide Centaurea 
Cyclamen 
Cydonia 

Cvnanchum 
Cynara 

Cynogloffum 

Cypripedium 

Cyfticapnos, vide Fumaria 
Cytifo-genifta, vide Spar- 
tium 

Cytifus 
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D 



DALECIIAMPIA 
Damaibnium, vide 

Alifma 
Daphne 
Datiica 
Datura 
Djucus 

Daucus Crericus, vide A- 

thamanra 

D'ayena 
J delphinium 

Dens Canis, vide Erithro- 
nium 

De ns Leon is, vide Leonto- 

don 
Dcnt.iria 

Dianihera 
Dianthus 

Diapenfja, vide Sanicula 
DicTamnus 

Dicta minis Crcticus, vide 

Origanum 
Dier villa 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 
Diofma 
Diofpyros 

Dipfacus 
Dire a 

DoJartia 
Dolichos 

Doria, vide Solidago & O- 

thonna 
Dorcnicum 

Dor fife rous 

jDorflenia 

Dory cm urn vide Pforalea 

DcwglnflU 

Draba 

Draco Herba, vide Abro- 
tanum 

Draco Abor, vide Palma 

Dracoccplialum 

Dracontium 

D r.i '. unculus Pratenfis, vide 

Achillas 
Duk::inara, vide Solanum 

Duranta 

E. 

EB E L U S, vide Sam- 
bucus 

Ebenus 

Echinus 

Echinomclocaclus, vide 

Cade us 
Echi^cphora 
Echinops 
Ec hium 

Ed era quinqucfolia, vide 

Viris 
Ehretia 
ElHo re Rente 
Egerminate 

Elaterium, vide Momor- 
dica 

Elatinc, vide Lin^ria 
Etaagnus 
Elephantopus . 
Elicliryfunj, vide Gnapha- 

lium 
Ellifia ' 
Emerus 
Em pet rum 
Enucleation 



EnulaCampana, vide Inula 

cc Ephedra 
Ephemeron, vide Tradef- 

cantia 
Epigasa 
Kpilobium 
Epimedium 
Epiphyllorpermous 
Equilctum 

Eranthemum, vide Adonis 
Erica 

Erica Baccifera, vide Em- 

petrum 
Erigeron 
Erin us 

Eriocephalus 
Eruca 

Erucago, vide Bunias 
Ervum 

Eryngium 
Eryfimum 
Eryihrina 
Erythroniuni 

Efchynomene, vide iEfehy- 

nome 
Efculcntus 
Euonymus 

Euonymbides, vide Cclaf- 
trus 

Eupatoriophalacron vide 

Verbefina 
Euparorium 
Euphorbia 
Euphrafia 



F 



FAB A 
Faba /Egyptiaca, vide 
Arum 

Faba Crafla, vide Sedum 
Fabago, vide Zygophyllum 
Fagonia 

Fagopyrum, vide Helxinc 

Fag us 

Ferraria 

Ferrum Equinum, vide 

Hippocrepis 
Ferula 

Ficoidcs, vide Mcfembry- 

anthemum 
Ficus 

Ficus Indica, vide Cadtos 

&: Opuntia 
Filago 

Filipendula, vide Spiraja 

Flammula Jovis, vide Cle- 
matis 

Flos Africanus, vide Ta- 
getes 

Flos Paflionis, vide Pafil- 
flora 

Flos Solis, vide Helianthus 
Flos Trinitatis, vide Viola 
Foeniculum 

Fcenum Burgundiacum, 

vide Medica 
Fcenum Graicum, videTri- 

gonella 
Fragaria 
Fran gu la 
Fraxinclla 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria 

Fritillaria Crafla, vide Sta- 

pclca Afclepias 
Fructiferous 
Frudtus 

Frumcntaceous 



Frumentum Indicum, vide 




Frutex 

FrutexPavonius, videPoin- 
ciana 

Fuchfia 
Fumaria 

G. 

GALANTHUS 
Gale, vide Myrica 
Galcga 
Galenia 
Galeopfis 

Galeopfis frutefcens, vide 

Prafium 
Gallium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Gaura 
Genifta 

' }. vide Ulex 
Geniftella, J 

Gentiana 

Gentianella, vide Gentiana 

Geranium 

Gefnera 

Geum 

Gingidium, vide Artedia 
Gladiolus 

Glaucium, vide Chelidoni- 
um 

Glaux 

Glechoma 

Gledi tfi 

Globularia 

Gloriofa 

Glycine 

Glycyrrhiza 

Gnaphalodes, vide Micro- 
pus 
Gomphrena 
Goftypium 
Gramen 

Granadilla, vide Pafliflora 

Gratiola 

Grewia 

Gronovia 

Grofililaria 

Guaiabara, vide Coccolo- 
bus 

Guajacana, vide Diofpyros 
Guajacum 

Guajava, vide Pfidium 
Guanabanus, vide Annona 
Guazuma, vide Theobro- 
ma 

Guidonia, vide Samyda 
Guilandina 
Gundelia 
Gypfophylla 

H. 

H^MANTHUS 
Hsematoxylum 

Haletia 

Halicabum, vide Phyfalis 
Halicacabus peregrinus, 

vide Card iofperm tun 
Halimus, vide Atriplex 
Halleria . . 
Hamamelis 
Hamelia 

Harmala, vide Peganum 
Hedera 

Hedera Terreftris, vide 

Glecoma 
Heydypnois, vide Hyoferis 
Hedyiaram 



Helen ium 

Helianthemum, videCiftus 
Helianthus 

Helicleres 
Heliocarpos 

lleliotropiurn 

Helleborine, vide Serapias 
Helleborus 

Helleborus albus, vide Ve- 

ratrum 
Hemerocallis 
Hemionitis 

Hepatica, vide Anemone 
Hepatorium, vide Eupa- 
torium 

Heptaphyllum, vide Po- 
tentilla 

Hcracleum, vide Sphon- 
dylium 

Herba Gerardi, vide An- 
gelica 

Herba Paris, vide Paris 

Her bo us 

Hermannia 

Hermodadtylus 

Hernandia 

Herniaria 

Flefperis 

Hibifcus 

Hieracium 

Hippocaftanum 

Hippocratea 

Hippocrepis 

Hippolapathum, vide Ru- 

mex 
Hippomane 
Elippophae 

Hippofelinum, vide Smyr-' 
nium 

Hirundinaria, vide Afcle- 
pias 
Holchus 
Hordeum 
Horminum 
Hottonia 
Humilis 
Hura 

Hyacinthus 

Hyacinthus Peruvianus, 
vide Ornithogalum 

Hyacinthus Tuberofus, 
vide Crinum 

Hydrangea 

Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum, vide Ru- 

mcx 
Hydrophyllum 
Hydropiper, vide Polygo* 

num 
Flymensea 
Hyoferis 
Hyofcyamus 
Hypecoun 
Hypericum 

Hypericum frutex, vide 

Spircrca 
Hypocha;ris 
Hypophyllofpermous 
Hyflbpus 



I. 



JACEA, vide Centau- 
rea 

Jacobsea, vide Othonna & 

Senecio 
Jafminoides, vide Ceflrurn 

& Lyeium 
Jafione 

Jafminum 
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Jafminu m 

Iatropha 

Iberis 

lbifcus, vide HibifcUs 
Icaco, vide Chryfobalanus 

Ilex 

Illecebrum 

Impatiens 

Impcratoria 

Indigophera 

Intibus, vide Cichorium 

Inula 

Johnfonia 

Tpomcea 

Iris 

Iris Bulbofa,? vide Xiphi- 
Iris Perfica, J urn 

1 fat is 
Ilbpyrum 

Ifora, vide Helicleres 
I tea 

Judaica Arbor, vide Cercis 
Juglans 

Jujube, videZiziphus 
Julian, vidcHefperis 
Juncus 

Juniperus 
Jufllsea 
Jufticia 
Ixia 

K. 



KALI, vide Salfola 
Kalmia 

Karatas 

Kempfera ... . 
Ketmia, vide HibifcuS 
Kiggelaria 
Knautia 

L. 

LAB LAB, vide Doll- 
chis 

Labi um Veneris, vide Dlp- 
facus 

Labrufca, vide Vitis 
Laburnum, vide Cytifus 
Lacryma Jobi, vide Coix 
Lattifera 
Lacluca 

Lactuca Agnini, vide Va- 
leriana 
Lagcecia 

Lagopus, vide Trifolium 
Lamium 

Lampfana, vide Lapfana 

Lantana 

Lanuginous 

Lapathum, vide Rumex 

Lapfana 

Larix 

Lafcrpitium 
Lathyrus 

Latifolius 
Lavatera 

Lavendula 

Laureola, vide Daphne 
Lauro-Cerafus, vide Padus 
Laurus 

Laurus Alexandria, vide 

Rufcus 
Laurus Tinus, vide Tinus 
Lawlbnia 
Leguminous 
Lens, vide Ervum 

Lentifcus, vide Piftacea 

Leontopetalon, vide Leon- 
tice 



Leontice 
Leon tod on 
Leonurus 
Lepidium 

Lepidocarpodendrori, vide 
Protea 

Leu can the mum, vide Ari- 

themis &: Chryfanthe- 

mum 
Leucoium 
Lichen 
Ligufticum 
Liguftrum 
Lilac, vide Syringa 
Liliaftrum, vide Herriero- 

callis 

Lilio Afph6delus,vide He- 
merocallis & Crinum 

Lilio-Fritillaria, vide Fri- 
tillaria 

Lilto-Hyacmthus, vide 
Scilla 

Lilio-NarcuTus, vide Ama- 
ryllis 
Lilium 

Lilium Convallium, vide 

Convallaria 
Lilium Perlicum, vide Fri- 

tillaria 

Lilium Superbum, vide 

Gloriofa 
Limodorum 
Limon 
Ljmonium 
Linaria 

LinguaCervina,vide Pteris 
Linum 

Linum Urnbilicatumj vide 

Cynogloflum 
Lippia 
Liquidamber 

Lithofpermum 
Lobelia 

Lobus Echinatus, vide 

Guilandinia 

Lonchitis 

Lonicera 
Loranthus 

Lotus 

Lotus Arbor, vide Celtis 
Ludvigia 

Luflfa, vide MormorcUca 

Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus, vide Humilius 

Luteola, vide Refeda 

Lychnidea, vide Phlox 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopfis 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia 

Lyfimachia Galericulata, 

vide Scutellaria 
Lyfimachia non Pappofa, 

vide Onagra 
Lyfimachia Siliquofa, vide 

Epilobium 
Ly thrum 

M. 

MACALEB, vide 
Cerafus 
Magnolia 

Mahaleb, vide Cerafus 
Majorana, vide Origanum 
Mala /Ethiopica, vide Ly- 
coperficon 



Mala Armeniaca, vide Ar- 

meniaca 

Mala Cotonea, vide Cydo- 
nia 

Mala Infana, vide Melon- 
gena 

Malacoides, vide Malope 
Malope 

Malpighia 
Malva 

Malva Arborea, vide La- 
vatera 

Malva Rofea, vide Alcea. 
Malus 

Malus Afrnehiaca, videAr- 

meniaca 
Malus Aiirantia, vide Au- 

rantium 

Malus Limbnla, vide Li- 
mon 

Malus Perfica, vide Perfica 
Malus Punica, vide Punica 
Mammea 

Manfanilla^ vide HiprJo- 

mane 
Mandragora 
Manihot, vide Iatropha 
Maranta 

Marrubiaftrum, vide Side- 
htis 

Marrubidm 

Marrubiurh Nigrum, vide 

Ballote 
Martynia 

Marum, vide Teucrium 

Mariim Vulgare, ? vide Sa- 

Maftichinai J tureja 

Matricaria 

Maurocenia . 

Mays, vide Ze$ 

Meadca 

Medeola 

Medica 

Medicago 

Melampyrutri 
Melaftoma 
Melia 
Mclianthus 

Mclilotus, vide Trigoriella 
Mclifia 

Melifla Turcica, vide Dra- 
cocephalon 

Melitis 
Melo 

MelocacTrus, 7 v : deCacaus 
Melocarduus r JaeCaCtus 

Melochia, vide Corchorus 

Melongena 

Melopepo, vide Cucurbita 
Melothria 
Menifpermum 
Mentha 

Mentha Cataria, vide Nc- 

peta 
Mentzelia 

Menyartthes 
Mercurialis 
Mefembrianthemum 
Mefptlus 

Med lonica, vide Gloriofa 
Meum, vide Atharnanta 
Mezeron, vide Thymelsea 
Micropus 
Milium 

Millefolia, vide Achillea 

Milleria 

Mimofa 

Mimulus 
Mirabili* 
Mitella 



Moldavica, vide Dracoce** 
phalon 

Molle, vide Scliinus 

Molucca, vide Molucella 

Molucella 

Moly, vide Allium 

Momordica 

Monarda 

Monbin, vide Spondias 

Moritia, vide Heliocarpos 

Moraea 

Morina 

Moms 

MofchateJIina, vide Adbxa 
Muntingia 

Murucuia, vide Pafliflora 
Mufcari 

Mufcipula, vide Silene 

Mufcus 

Myagrum 

Myolbtis, vide Ceraftium 

Myofurus 

Myrica 

Myrrhis; vide Chserophyl- 

luiri, Scandix, &Sifon 
Myrtus 

Myrtus Barbantica; vide 

Myrita 
Myxa, vide Cordia 

N. 

NAPELLUSi vide 
Aconitum 

Napaea 

Nap us , v i d e B ra flica & Rapa 
Narctflb Leucoium, vide 

Galanthus 
Narciflus 
Nafturtium 

Nafturtium Indicum, vide, 

Tropxoluin 
Nepcta 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigclla 

Nigelaftrum, vide Agro- 
hremma 

Nifiblia, vide Lathyrus 

Noli me tangerc, vide Im- 
patiens 

Nummularia, vide Lyfima- 
chia 

Nux Juglans, vide Juglans 
Nux Vciicaria, vide Staphy- 

Ny&anthes 

Nymphasa 

NyfTa 

O. 

OBELISCOTHECA, 
vide Rudbeckia 
Ochrus, vide Pifum 
Oculus Chrifti, vide Salvia 
Ocymum 
Oenanthe 
Oenothera 
Oldenlandia 
Olca 

Omphaloides, vide Cyno-' 
gloftum 

Onagra, vide Oenothera 

Onobrychis 

Ononis 

Onopordum 

Ophioglofium 
Ophrys 

15 F Opulus 
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Opulus, vide Viburnum 

Opuntia 
Ore hi -j 

OrcolVlinum, vide Atha- 

mania 
Orh/annm 

Ornuhc-Lralurn 

Urn it hopodium 3 y id e Orni- 

i hop us 
Ornithopus 
Orobus 
Ortesra 
Orvza 
Oimunda 
Ofteofpcrmum 
OJ'vris 

r 

Othcnna 

Oxalis 

C.xyacantha, vide Berberis 
Q:;vs, vide Oxalis 



r. 



TJADUS 

Jj Pa_onia 

Pallurus ' 
Palm-a 
J 3 an ax 
Pancratium 
Panic inn 
piipaver 

\\\ p a ve r C o r n i •; u h t u m , v i do 

Cheliduniurn 
Papavcr Spinofum, 'vide 

Argemone 
Papaya, vide Carjea 
Parictaria 
Paris' 

Park in Ionia 
ParnaiKa 

Parony cliia, vide Illccc- 

brum 
Parihcnium 
Palfcrina 
Pafliflora 
1'alVinaca 

Pavia, vide Efculus 
Paullinia 
Pedicularts 
Peranum 

Pelecinus, vide BifTerula 
Pcntaphylloides, vide Po- 
tent ilia 

Pcltaria 

Pcntapctcs 

Penthorum 

Pepo, vide Cucurbita 

i'erefkia, vide Cactos 

periclvmcnum 

« 

Periploca 

Pcrfea, vide Laurus 

Pcrfica 

Perfiearia, vide Polyganum 
PciVinca, vide Vinca 
Pctafitcs 



Petiveria 
Pctrea 

Pctroielinum, vide Apium 
Pcuccdanur 
Phaca 

Phalangium, vide Anthe- 
ricum 

Phafcoloides, .vide Glycine 

Pha&olus 

PhUadclphus 

Phillyrea 

Phlomis 

Phlox 

Phylica 

Phyllanthus 



Phyllis 
Phy Talis 
Phytolacca 
Piercea 
Pierfe 

Pilofella, vide Hieracium 
Pimpinella 

Pimpinella Sanguiforba, 
videPoterium & Sangui- 
forba 

Pinafter, . vide.Pinus 

Pinguicula 

Pi nus 

Piper 

Pifonia 

Piftacia 
Pi film 

Pifum Cordatum,. vide Car- 

diofpermum 
Pittonia, vide Tournefortia 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plumbago 

Plumeria - • 

Podophyllum 

Poinciana 

Polcnionium . . 

Polianthcs 

Pol in m 

Polyanthus, vide Primula 
Polygola 

Polygonatum, vidcConval- 
laria 

Polymnia 
Polypodium 

Pomuni Adami, vide Au- 

rantium 
Populago, vide Caltha 
Populus 
l 3 o rru in 
Portulaca 
Potentilla 
Potcrium 
Prafium 
Prenanthcs 
Primula 
Prinos 
Pro tea 
Prunella' 
Prunus 

Pieudoacacia, vide Robinia 

PleudodicT:amnos,vidcMar- 

rubium 

Pfidium 
Pforalea 

Pfylium, vide Plantago 

Ptarmica, vide Achillea 

Ptelea 

Pulcgium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulsatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha, vide Mefpilus 

Pyrola 
Pyrus 



OUAMOCLIT, vide 
Ipomaca 
^jucrcus 

Quinquefolium, . vide Po- 
tentilla 

R. 

ACEMUS 
Ramus 
Randia 
Ranunculus 



Rapa, vide Braflka 
Raphanus 

Rapiftrum, vide Sinapis 

Rapunculus 

Kapuntiuin 

Rauvolfia 

Refeda 

Rhabarbarum, vide Rheum 
Rhabarbarum Monacho- 

rum, vide Rumex 
Rhamnoides, vide Hippo- 

phae 
Rhamnus 

Rhaponticum, vide Rheum 
Rhexia 

Rhinanthus 

Rhodiola 

Rhododendron 

Rhus 

Ribes 

Ricmoidcs, vide Iatropha 

Ricicus 

Riviriia 

Robinia 

Rondeletia 

Rofa 

Rofa Sinenfis, vide Hibif- 

cus 
Rofmarinus 
Royena 
Rubia 
Rubus 
Rudbeckia 

Rucllia 
Rumex 

R'ufcus 
R uta 

Ruta Canina, videScrophu- 
laria 

Ruta Muraria, vide Adian- 
thum 

Ruta Sylvcftris, vide Pcga- 

n u m 
Ruyfchiana 



S. 




SABINA, vide Juniperus 
Saccharum 
Sagittaria 

Salicaria, vide Lythrum 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Salibla 

Salvia 

Salvia Agreftis, vide Teu- 

crium 
Sambucus 

Samolus 
Samyda 
Sanguinaria 
Sanguiforba 

Sanguis Draconis, vide Pal- 
ma 
Sanicula 
Santolina 
Sapindus 
Saponarja 

Sapota, vide Achras 
Sarracena 
Satureia 
Satyrium 
Saururus 
Saxifraga 
Scabiofa 
Scandix 
Schinus 
Scilla 
Sclarea 



Scleranthus 
Scolymus 

Scordium, fee Teucrium 
Scorpiurus 
Scorzonera 
Scrophularia 
Scutellaria 
Secale 
Securidaca 
Seduni 
S el ago 
Selinum 

Sempervivum 
Senecio 

Senna, vide Caffia 
Serapias 

Serjana, vide Paullinia 
Serpen taria, vide Ariftolo- 

chia 
Seriphium 
Sena tula 
Sefamum 
Sefcli 
Sherardia 

Sherardia Vaill. vide Ver- 
bena 

Sicyoides, vide Sicyos 
Sicyos 
Si da 
Sideritis 
Sideroxylum 

Sigefbekia 

Silaum, lee Pcuccdanum 
Silehe 
Siler 

Siliqua, vide Ceratonia 
Siliquaftrum, vide Cercis 
Siliouola 
Silphium 

Sinapi, vide Cleoroe 
Sinapiftrum, vide Cleoma 
Sifarum, vide Sium 
Sifon 

Siiymbrium 
Sifyrinchium 

Sium 
Smilax 
Smyrnium 

Solanoides, vide Piercea 

Solarium 

Soldanella 
Solidago 

Sonchus 
Sophora 
Sorbus 

Sorbus Sylvcftris, vide Cra- 
taegus 
Spartium 

Spcrgula, vide Arenaria 
Spermacoce 
Sphasranthus 
Sphondylium 
Spigelia 

Spina Alba, vide Mefpilu 
Spina Nigra, vide Prunus 
Spinacia 

Spiraea 

Stachys 

Stsehelina 
Stapelia 

Staphyloma 
Stat ice 
Stellatus 
Stewartia 
S toe be 
Stcechas 

Stramonium, vide Datura 
Stratiote 
Sty rax 

Suber, vide Quercus 

Suriana 
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Suriana 

Swertia 

Symphytum 

Syringa 



T 



rp Abernxmontana 
J_ Tacamahacca, vide 
Populus 
Tagetes 
Tamarindus 

Tamarifcus, vide Tamarix 

Tamarix . 
Tamils 

Tanacetum 

Tapia, vide Crateva 

Tarconanthus 

Taxus 

TelephioidesJ vide An- 
drachne 

Telephium 

Terebinthus, vide Piftacia 
Ternatca, vide Clitoria < 
Tetracera 
Tetragonia 

Tetragonocarpos, vide Te- 

tragonia 
Tetragonotheca 
Teucrium 
Thai ict rum 
Thapfia 
Theligonum 
Theobroma 
Thlafpi 

Thlafpidium, vide Iberis 
Thuya 

Thy m bra 



vide Daphne 



vide Pim- 



Thymela?a, 
Thymus 
Tiarella 
Tilia 

Tinus, vide Viburnum 
Tithymalus 
Toluifera . 
Tordylium 

Tormentilla 

Tournefortia 

Toxicodendron 

Trachelium 

Tradefcantia 

Tragacantha 

* * r 

Tragia- 
Tragopogon 
Tragoielinum. 
pinelia 

Trianthema 
Tribulus 
Trichomanes 
Tricofanthes 
Trichoftema 
Tridax 
Trifolium 
Triglochin 
Trigonella 
Trillium 
Triopteris 
Trioftcum 

Tripolium, vide After 
Triticum 

Triumfetta 
Troll ius 

Tropasolum 
Tulipa 

Tulipifera 
Turncra 



Turritis 
Tuflilago 



V. 



VACC ARIA, vide 
Saponaria 
Vaccinium 
Valeriana 

Valeriana Grxca, vide Po- 

lemonium 
Valcrianella, vide Valeriana 
Vanilla 
Vella 
Veratrum 
Verbafcum 
Verbena 
Verbefina 
Veronica 
Viburnum 
Vicia 
Vinca 

Vincetoxicum, vide Afcle- 

pias 
Viola 

Viorna, vide Clematis 
Virga Aurca, vide Solidago 
Vifcum 

Vifnaga, vide Daucus 
Vitex 

Vitis • ; 

Vitis Ida?a, videVaccinium 
Vitis Sylveftris, vide Cle- 
matis 

Volkameria 
Ulex 

Ulmaria, vide Spiraea 
Ulmus 



Umbella 

Urena 

Urtica 

Uva Urfi 

Vulneraria 

Uvularia 



W. 



WALTHERIA 
Watfonia 
Win te rani a 

* 4 

XANTHIUM 
Xeranthemura. 

Xiphion 
Xylon 




Y 

UCCA 



z 



ZANTHOXYLUM 
Zinziber,vide A mo- 
mum 
Zea 
Zinnia 

Ziziphora 
Ziziphus 

Zygophyllum 

Zylofteum, vide Lonicerq 



THE 



, The 

ENGLISH NAMES 

O F 

■ 

PLANTS mentioned in this WORK, 

Referring to their LATIN NAMES. 



AB E LE-Tree, fee Populus 
Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn, fee Mimo& 
Acacia* the falte, fee Robinia 
Acacia, the German, fee Prunus 
Acacia, the three-thorned, or Honey-Locuft, fee Gle- 
ditfia 

Aconite, or Wolf's-bane, fee Aconitum 

Aconite, the Winter, fee Heileboros 

Adam's- Apple, fee Aurantium 

Adder's-Tougue, fee Ophiogloffum 

Adder's-wort, or Snake-weed* fee Polygonum 

Adonis-flower, fee Adonis 

African Marigold, fee Tagetes 

Agrimony, fee Agrimonia 

Agrimony, the Water, fee Bidens 

Ague-tree, or Saflafras, fee Laurus 

Alecoaft, or Coaftmary, fee Tanacetum 

Alehoof, or Ground Ivy, fee Glecoma 

Alder- tree, fee Alnus 

Alder, the Berry- bearing, fee Frangula 

Alheal, fee Panax 

A 1 heal, the Clown's, fee Sideritis 

Alifander, or Alexander, fee Smyrnium 

Alkanet, fee Anchufa 

Allelujah, or Wood-tbrrel, fee Oxalis 

Alligator Pear, fee Laurus 

Allfpice, fee Caryophyllus 

Almond-tree,- tee Amygdalus 

Almond, the Dwarf, fee Perfica 

Almond, the Ethiopian, fee Brabeium 

Aloe, fee Agave 

Amaranth, lee Amaranthus and Cclofia 

Amaranth, ihe Globe, fee Gomphrena 

Amber- tree, fee Anthofpermum 

Anatomy of Plants 

Anemony, fee Anemone 

Anis, feeApium 

Apple, fee Malus 

Apple, the Cuftard, fee Annona 

Apple of Love, fee Lycoperficon and Solarrurrr 

Apple, the Mad, fee Melungena 

Apple, Male Balfam, fee Momordica 

Apple, the Paradife, fee Malus 

Apple, the Sour, or Sourfop, fee Annona 

Apple, the Sweet, or Sugar, Id. 

Apple, the Thorn, fee Datura 

Apricot, fee Armeniaca 

Archangel, lee Lamtum 

Aron, or Wake- robin, fee Arum 

Arrrow-root, lee Maranta 

Arfmart, fee Polygonum 

Artichoke 

Artichoke of Jerufalcm, fee Hclianthuii 

Afarabacca, fee Afarum 

Am, fee Fraxinus 

Afli, the Mountain, fee Sorbus 

Alhcs 



Afparagrafs, or Sparrowgrals, fee AJparagus 

Afoen-tree, fee Populus 

Afphodel, fee Afphodelus 

Afphodel, the African, fee Anthericum 

Alphodel Lily, fee Hemerocallis and Crinum 

Avens, fee Geum 

Avenue 

Avocado Pear, fee Laurus 
Ax- vetch, fee Securidaca 
Azarole, fee Mefpilus 

B. 

BALM of Gilead, fee Dracocephalon 
Balm of Gilead Fir, fee Abies 
Balfam ofCapevi, fee Copaiba 
Balfam -tree, fee Piftacia 
Balfamine, fee Impatiens 
Balfam-apple, fee Momordica 
Bamboo Cane, fee Arundo 
Banana, fee Mufa 
Bancberrics, fee Aclsea 
Barbadocs Cherry, fee Malpighia 
Barbadoes Flower-fence, fee Poinf iana 
Barberry, fee Berberis 
Barley, fee Hordeum 
Barley, the Naked, fee Triticum 
Barren wort, fee Epi medium 
Bafil, fee Ocymum 
Bafil, the Stone, fee Thymus 
Ballard Acacia, fee Robinia 
Baftard Dittany, fee Marrubium 
Bachelor's Button, fee Lychnis and Centaurea 
Bachelor's Pear, fee Solanum 
Baulm, fee Melifla 
Baulm, the Molucca, fee Moluccella 
Baulm, the Turkey, fee Dracocephalon 
Bay, fee Laurus 

Bay of Alexandria, fee Rufcus 

Bay, the Cherry, fee Pad us 

Bay, the Indian, fee Laurus 

Bay, the Rofc, fee Nerium 

Bay, the Sweet-flowering, fee Magnolia 

Bead-tree, fee Melia 

Beam, the Hard, or Hornbeam, fee Carpinus 
Beam- tree, the White, fee Crategus 
Bean, fee Faba 

Bean, the Hog, or Bogbcan, fee Menyanthcs 

Bean, the Kidney, or French, fee Phaibolus 

Bean Caper, fee Zygophyllum 

Bean Trefoil, fee Cytifus 

Bean-tree, fee Erythrina 

Bean, the ICidney-bean-trec, fee Glycine 

Beard, the old Man's, fee Clematis 

Bear's-breech, fee Acanthus 

Bear's-ear, fee Auricula 

Bear's-ear Sanicle, fee Cortufa and Vcrbafcum 

Bear's 



I N 

Bear's -foot, fee Helleborus 

Bedinjan, or Pottle John, fee Melongena 

Bedftraw, our Lady's, fee Gallium 

Bee-flower, fee Orchis 

Beech- tree, fee Fagus 

Beet, fee Beta . 

Bell's -hair, fee Hyacinthus 

Bell- pepper, fee Capficum 
Belly-ache Weed, fee Iatropha 
Belmufk, or Abelmofk, fee Hibifcus 
Benjamin- tree, fee Laurus 
Bennet-herb, fee Geum 
Berberry, ice Berberis 
Be tony, fee Beconica 
Betony, PauPs, fee Veronica 
Betony, the Water, fee Scrophularia 
Bethlehem Star, fee Ornithogalum 
Bifoil, or Twayblade, fee Ophrys 
Bilberry, fee Vaccinium 
Bindweed, fee Convolvulus 
Bindweed, the black, fee Tamus 
Bindweed, the prickly, fee Smilax 
Birch -tree, ice Be tula 
Kirch-tree of America, fee Piftacia 
Bird -cherry, fee Pad us 
Bird's-eye, fee Adonis and Primula 
Bird's-foot, fee Ornithopus 
Bird's -foot Trefoil, fee Lotus 
Bird's-neft, fee Daucus 
Bird-pepper, fee Capficum 
Birth wort, fee Ariftolochia 
Bilhop's-weed, fee Ammi 
Bittcr-fweet, fee Solanum 
Bitter Vetch, fee Orobus 
Bitter wort, fee Gentiana 
Blackberry, feeRubus 
Black Brjony, fee Tamus 
Blackthorn, fee Prunus 
Bladder-nut, fee Staphyloma 
Bladder-nut, the African, fee Roycnia 
Bladder Sena, fee Col u tea 
Blights 

Biite, fee Blitum 

Blood-flower, fee Hajmanthus 

Blood wort, fee Rum ex 

Bluebottle, fee Hyacinthus and Centaurea 

Bolbonach, or white Satten, fee Lun aria 

Bo nan a, fee Mufa 

Borecole, feeBraflica 

Borrage, Ice Borago 

Box, fee Buxus 

Box-thorn, fee Lycium 

Brake, fee Filix 

Bramble, fee Rubus 

Brank-urfine, fee Acanthus 

Bread, St. John's, fee Ceratonia 

Briar, the Sweet, 7 c r> r- 

Briar; the Wild, J*"** 
Briony, fee Brionia 
Briftol-ftower, fee Lychnis 
Brimftonewort, fee Peucedanum 
Broccoli, lee Braffica 
Brooklime, fee Veronica 
Broom, fee Genifta 
Broom, the Butcher's, fee Rufcus 
Broom, the Green, fee Spartium 
Broom, the Spanifh, fee Genifta 
Broom, the White, fee Spartium 
Broom, Rape, fee Orobanche 
Brownwort, lee Scrophularia and Prunella 
Bruifewort, fee Lychnis 

Buckfliorn, or Hartfliorn Plantain, fee Plantago 
Buckthorn, fee Rhamnus 
Buckthorn, the Sea, fee Hippophae 
Buck-wheat, fee Helxine 
Budding, fee Inoculating 
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Cane, 
Cane, 
Cane, 
Cane, 



Bugle, fee Ajuga 

Buglofs, feeAnchufa 

Buglofs, the Viper's, fee Echium 

Bullace-tree, fee Prunus 

Bully-tree, fee Chryfophyllum 

Burdock, fee Arctium 

Burdock the leffer, fee Xanthium 

Burnet, fee Sanguiforba 

Burnet Saxifrage, fee Pimpinella 

Butcher's Broom, fee Rufcus 

Butter-bur, fee Petafites 

Butterfly-flower, fee Orchis 

Butter wort, fee Pinguiciila 

Button-tree, fee Platanus and Cephalanthus 

Button-tree of Jamaica, ice Conocarpus 

C. 

CABBAGE, feeBraffica 
Cabbage, the Sea, fee Crambe 
Cabbage- tree, fee Pal in a 
Cajou, fee Anacardium 
Calabafli, fee Cucurbita 
Calabafli-tree, fee Crefcentia 
Calamint, fee Meli/fa 
Calamint, the Water, fee Mentha 
Caltrops, fee Tribulus 
Calve's-fnour, fee Antirrhinum 
Cammock, fee Ononis 
Camomile, fee Anthemis 
Camphire-tree, fee Laurus 

Campion, fee Lychnis 
Candle- berry- tree, fee Myrica 

Candy-carrot, fee Athamanta 

Candy-tuft, 1 fcc Ibcris 
Candy-tuft-tree, J 
Cane, the Bamboo, fee Arundo 

the Indian-flowering, fee Canna 
the dumb, fee Arum 
the Fifliing-rod, fee Arundo 
the Sugar, fee Saccharum 
Canterbury-bell, fee Campanula 
Caper, fee Capparis 
Caper, the Bean, fee Zygophyllum 
Caraway, feeCarum 
Cardinal's- flower, fee Rapuntiu'm 
Carline Thiftle, fee Carlina 
Carlock, fee Sinapis and Raphanus 
Carnation, fee Dianthus 
Carnation, the Spanilh, fee Poinf iana 
Carob, fee Ceratonia 
Carrot, fee Daucus 
Carrot, the Deadly, fee Thapfia 
Carrot, the Candy, fee Athamanta 
Carrot, the Scorching, fee Thapfia 
CalTada, or Caflavi, fee Iatropha 
Caffiuony, fee Stoechas 

Cafliobcrry-tree, fee Caffine 
Catchfly, fee Silene 
Caterpillar Plant, fee Scorpiurus 
Cat-mint, fee Nepeta 
Cauliflower, fee Braflica 

Cedar, the Baftard, fee Theobroma 
Cedar of Libarius, fee Larix 
Cedar of Lycia, fee Juniper us 
Cedar, the white, fee CuprelTus 
Celandine, fee Chelidonium 
Celeri, fee Apium 
Cells of Plants 
Centaury, fee Gentiana 
Ceterach, fee Afplenium 
Chamomile, fee Anthemis 
Charlock, , fee Sinapis 
Chafte-tree, fee Vitex 
Cheefe-runnet, fee Gallium 
Cherry-tree, fee Ccrafus 

Cherry Bay, fee Pad us 
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Cherry of Barbadoes, fee Malpighia 

Cherry the Bird, 7 fce Padus 

Cherry Laurel, J 

Cherry, the Cornelian, fee Cornus 

Cherry, the Portugal, fee Padus 

Cherry, the Cowhedge, fee Malpighia 

Cherry, the Winter, fee Phyfalis and Solanum 

Cherry, the perfumed, fee Cerafus 

Chervil, fee Cha:rophyIlam 

Chervil, fee Scandix 

Cheftnut-tree, leeCaftanea 

Cheltnut, the Horfe U e Efculus 

Cheitnut, the lcarlet Horfe, J 
Chiches, fee Cicer 
Chickling Pea, feeLathyrus 
'Chickweed, fee Alfine 

Chickweed, the Berry-bearing, fee Cucubalus 
Chives, fee Cepa 
Chocolate-nut, fee Cocoa 
Chriftmas-role, fee Helleborus 
ChrihVs-thorn, fee Paliurus 
Chriltopher-herb, fee Actea 
Ci bo uls, lee Cepa 
Cicely, fee Chxrophyllum 

Cinquefoil i f ee Potentilla 

Cmqtieroil Shrub, J 

Cinnamon, fee Laurus 

Cittus, or Rock Rofe, fee Ciftus 

Ciflus, the Dwarf, fee Helianthemum 

Citron-tree, fee Citrum 

Ci trul, fee Anguria 

Cives, fee Cepa 

Clary, the Garden, 7 fee Salvia 

Clary, the wild, J 
Climber, fee Clematis and Vitis 
Clivers, lee A panne 
Cloud Berry, fee Rubus 
Clover, fee Trifolium 
Clover, the Snail, lee Medicago 
Clove Gilliflower, fee Dianchus 
Clowns Woundwort, fee Sidcritis 

Coaftmary, fee Tanacetum 
Cob-nut, fee Corylus 
Coccygria, fee Rhus 

Cocklcomb, 7 f c !ofla 

Cocklcomb Amaranth, J 
Cockfhead, fee Onobrychis 
Cocoa-nut, fee Coccus 
Cod 1 in- tree, fee Mai us 
Cod 1 ins and Cream, fce Epilobium 
Coffee 

Colewort, j 

Colewoi t, the Sea, fee Convolvulus 
ColliHowcr, fee Braffica 
Coloquintida, fee Cucumis 
Co U sfoo t, fee T u Mi 1 ago 
Coltsfoot, the Alpine, fee Cacalia 
Columbine, fee Aquilegia 
Columbine, the feathered, fee Thalictrum 

Com fry, fee Symphytum 
Comfry, the fpotted, fee Pulmonaria 
Compartments 

Comports 

Compound Flowers 
Cone 

Confound the great, fee Symphytum 
Confound the middle, fee Bugula 
Confound, the leaft, fee Bel lis 
Confound, Saracens, fce Solidago 
Confervatory, fee Green -houfe 
Conval Lily, fee ConvalJaria . 
Coral -tree, fee Erythrina 
Coriander, Tee Coriandrum 
Cork-tree, fee Suber 
Corn Bottle, fee Centaurea 
Corn Flag, fee Gladiolus 
Corn Marigold, fee Chry fan them urn 
Com Violet, fee Campanula 
Corn Sallad, fee Valeriana 



Cole-feed, , fcc Bra[Ika 



Cornelian Cherry, 1 ^ Cornus< 
Cornel-tree, J 
Corniculate Plants 
Coftmary, fee Tanacetum 
Cotton, fee Goflipiiun 
Cotton, the Silk, fee Bombax 
Cotton Weed, fee Filago 
Corymbus 

Couch, or Dog Grafs, fee Gram en 

Coventry Bells, fee Campanula 
Cowl, the Friars, fee Arum 
Cowflip, fee Primula 
Cowflip of Jerufolem, fee Pulmonaria 
Cows Lungwort, fee Yerbafcum 
Crab-tree, fee Malus 
Cranefbill, fee Geranium 
Crcfs, lee Nafturtium 
Crefs, the Indian, fee Tropeolum 
Crefs, the Sciatica, fee Iberis 
Crefs, the Swines, fee Cochlearia 

Set* £ Si;, } «* 
Crimfon Grafs Vetch, fce Lathy r us 
Crofs-wort, fee Cruciata 
Crofs of Jerufalem, fee Lychnis 
Crowfoot, fee Ranunculus 
Crow Garlick, fee Cepa 
Crow Flowers, fee Lychnis 
Crown Imperial, fee Fritillaria 
Cuckow Flower^ fee Cardamine 
Cucumber, fee Cucumis 
Cucumber, the wild, fee Momordica 
Cudweed, fee Gnaphalium and Filago 
Cull ion, lee Orchis 
Cumin, fee Cuminum 
Currant-tree, fee Kibes 
Cuftard Apple, lee Annona 
Cyprefs- tree, fee Cuprelfus 

Cyprefs, the Garden, or Lavender Cotton, lee San- 
tolina 

Cyprefs, the Summer, fce Chcnopodium 

D. 

DAfFodil, fee Narcifliis 
Daffodil Lily, fee Amaryllis 
Daffodil, the Sea, fee Pancratium 
Daify, fee Bell is 

Daify, the Ox Eye, fee Chryfanthemurn 
Dames Violet, lee Hefperis 
Dandelion, fee Leontodon 
Danewort, or Dwarf Elder, fee Sambucus 
Date-tree, fee Palma 
Date Plum, fee Diofpyrus 
Day Lily, fee Hemerocallis 
Dead Nettle, fee Lamium 
Deadly Carrot, fee Thapfu 
Deadly Night/hade, fee Atropa 
Devil in a Bufh, fce Nigella 
Devil's Bit, fee Scabiofa 
Dew 

Diers Broom, fee Gcnifta 
Diers Weed, fee Refeda 
Dill, fee Anethum 
DiftafF Thiftle, fee Atraclylis 
Dittandcr, or Pepperwort, fee Lcpidium 
Dittany, fee Origanum 
Dittany, the Baltard, fee Marrubium 
Dittany, the white, fee Didhtmnus 
Dock, fee Rumex 

Doctor Tinkar's Weed, fce TrioftCuni 
Doglbane, Ice Apocynum, Afclepias, and Cynan- 
chum 

Dogberry- tree, fee Com us 
Dog Grafs, fee Gramcn 
Dog's Mercury, fee MercuriaKs 
Dog's Tooth, fee Erythronium 
Dog's Stones, lee Orchis 
Dog's Tongue, fee Cynoglofllim 
Dogwood, fee Cornus 
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Dogwood of Jamaica, fee Robin i a 
Dogwood of Virginia, fee Laurus 
Double Leaf, or Twy blade, fee Ophrys 
Double Tongue, fee Rufcus 
Dove's -foot, fee Geranium 
Dragons, fee Dracontium 
Dragon-tree, fee Palma 

Dragon, the wild, or Tarragon, fee Abrotanum 

Dropwort, fee Spirsea 

Dropwort, the W ater, fee Oenanthe 

Duck's-foot, fee Podophyllum 

Duck's Meat, fee Lenticula 

Dung 

Dwale, or deadly Nightfliade, feeAtropa 

Dwarf Bay, fee Daphne 

Dwarf Ciltus, fee Helianthemum 

Dwarf Almond, fee Perfica 

Dwarf Oak, lee Quercus 

Dwarf Trees 



E. 



El A R T I I 
4 Earth Nut, fee Bunium 
Earth Peas, fee Lathyrus 
Earth Peas, the African, fee Arachis 

Edging 

Eglantine, fee Rofa 

Elder- tree, fee Sambucus 

Eider, the Mar/h, fee Viburnum 

Elder, the Spanilh, fee Saururus 

Elecampane, fee Inula 

Elm -tree, fee Uimus 

Enclianters Nightihade, fee Circsea 

Endive, fee Cichoriuni 

Equinoctial 

Equinox 

Eringo, fee Eryngium 
Efpalicr 

Eternal Flower, fee Gnaphalium and Xeranthemum 

Evergreen Honcyfuckle, fee Periclymenum 

Evergreen Oak, fee Quercus 

Evergreen Privet, fee Liguftrum 

Evergreen Rofe, fee Rofa 

Evergreen Thorn, fee Mefpilus 

Everlafting Pea, fee Lathyrus 

Exotic Plants 

Eye bright, fee Euphrafia 

FEAT HER FEW, fee Matricaria 
Feather, the Princes, fee Amaranthus 
Felon wort, fee Solan um 
Feilwort, fee Gcntiana 

Fences 

Fennel, fee Fceniculum 
Fennel, the Hogs, fee Peucedanum 
Fennel-giant, fee Ferula 
Fennel, the fcorching, fee Thapfia 
Fennel-flower, fee Nigella 
Fenugreek, fee Trigonella 
Fern," fee Felix 
Fern, the fweet, fee Scandix 
Feverfew, fee Matricaria 
Feverfew, the Baftard, fee Par then i urn 
Fiddle Dock, fee Rumex 
Fiddle Wood, fee Citharexylon 
Field Bafil, fee Acinos 
Fig-tree, 

Fig, the arched Indian, 
Fig, the Indian, fee Opuntia 
Fig, the infernal, fee Argemone 
Fig, Pharaoh's, fee Mufa 
Fig Marigold, fee Mefembryanthemum 
Figwort, fee Scrophularia 
Filbert, fee Corylus 
Fingrigo, fee Pifonia 
Finochia, fee Fceniculum 
Fir-trees, fee Abies 



fee Ficus 



Fir, the Scotch, fee Pinus 
Fire 

Fiftular Flowers 

Flag, the Corn, fee Gladiolus 

Flag, the common, fee Iris 

Flag, the fweet-fcented, fee Acorus 

Flag, the yellow Marili, fee Iris 

Flax, fee Linum 

Flax, the Toad, fee Linaria 

Fleabane, fee Conyza 

Fleabane, the African, fee Tarconanthus 

Fleawort, fee Pfyllium 

Flixweed, fee Sifymbrium 

Flower 

Flower-de-luce, fee Iris and Xiphion 

Flower gentle, fee Amaranthus 

Flower eternal, fee Xeranthemum 

Flower everlafting, fee Gnaphalium 

Flower- fence, fee Poinfiana 

Flower, the four o'Clock, fee Mirabilis 

Flower, Sun, fee Hajlianthus 

Fluelline, fee Veronica 

Fly wort, or Catch fly, fee Lychnis and Silene 

Fools Stones, fee Orchis 

Fox-Glove, lee Digitalis 

Fountains 

Framboife, feeRubus 
French Cowflip, fee Auricula 
French Honeyfuckle, fee Hedyfarum 
French Lavender, fee Stocchas 
French Marigold, fee Tagctes 

French Mercury, fee Mercurial is 
French Wheat, fee Melxine 

French Willow, fee Epilobiuni 
Friars Cowl, fee Arum 
Fringe-tree, fee Chionanthus 
Fritillary, fee Fritillaria 

Fritillary CraiTa, fee Stapelia 
Froft 

Fruit 

Fumatory, "J 

Fumatory, the bulbous-rooted, / r ~ 
Fumatory, the Bladder, \ fcc Fumana 

Fumatory, the podded, J 
Furz, fee Ulex 
Fuftick-tree, fee Morus 



G. 



GALE, or Sweet Willow, lee Myrica 
Galingale, fee Cyperus 
Galleries 

Gall Oak, fee Quercus 
Gardens 

Garlick, fee Allium 

Garlick, the Crow, or wild, fee Cepa 

Gatton-tree, fee Corn us 

Gaule, or Dutch Willow, fee Myrica 

GelderRofe, fee Viburnum 

Generation 

JfeeGentiana 

Germander, 

Germander-tree, J- fee Teucrium 

Germander, the Water, 
Gilliflower, fee Dianthus 
Gilliflower, the Queen's, fee Hefperig 

Gillifiower, the Stock, fee Che i ran thus 
Gill-go-by-ground, fee Glechoma 
Ginger, fee Amomum 
Glade 

Gladwin, fee Iris fc 
Glandulous 

Glafs-wort, fee Salicornia and Salfola 
Glaftenbury Thorn, fee Mefpilus 
Globe Daify, fee Globularta 
Globe Crowfoot, fee Trollius 
Globe Amaranthus, fee Gomphrena 
Globe-flower, orBoitle, fee Centaurca 
Globe ThiflJe, fee Echinops 



Goat's- 
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Goat's- beard, fee Tragopogon 
Goac's-rue, fee Galega 
GoatVftones, fee Orchis 
Goat's-thorn, fee Tragacantha 
Gold of Pleafure, fee Myagruin 
Goidy-locks, fee Chryfocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle, fee Amaranthus 
Golden-cups, fee Ranunculus and Trollius 
Golden -rod, fee Solidago 
Goofberry, fee Grofiularia 
Goofberry of Barbadoes, fee Perefkia 
Goofberry, die American, fee Melailoma 
Goofe-grafs, fee Aparine 
Goofe-foot, fee Chenopodium 
Gorfe, or Furz, fee Uiex 
Go-to-bed-at-noon, fee Tragopogon 

£° Un !\i k'^ JfccCucurbita 
Gourd, the bitter, J 

Gourd, the Indian-tree, fee Crefcentia 

Gourd, the four, fee Adanfonia 

Gout- wort, fee jEgopodium 

Grafting 

Grain, the oily, fee Sefamum 

Grain, the fcarlet, fee Opuntia and Quercus 

Grape, fee Vitis 

Grape, the Sea-fide, fee Coccolobus 

Grape Hyacinth, fee Mufcari 

Grals, fee Gramen 

Grafs of Parnaffus, fee Parnaflia 

Grals, the three-leaved, fee Trifolium 

Grafs-vetch, fee Lathyrus 

Grafs, the Viper's, fee Scorzonera 

Gravel 

Gravity 

Graymill, or Gromwell, fee Lithofpermum 
Greek Valerian, fee Polemonium 

Green-houfe 

Green, the Winter, fee Pyrola 
Gromwell, fee Lithofpermum 
Ground -ivy, fee Glechoma 
Ground-Pine, fee Teucrium 
Groundfel, fee Senecio and Erigeron 
Ground fel, the African, fee Cacalia 
Grove 

Guava, fee Pfidium 
Guiney Corn, fee Milium 
Guiney Hen weed, fee Petiveria 
Guiney Pepper, fee Capficum 
Guiney Wheat, fee Zea 

Gum Succory, fee Chondrilla 



H 



H Air-bell, fee Hyacinthus 
Hardbeam, fee Carpinus 
Hare's-ear, fee Buplcurum 
Hare's-foot Trefoil, fee Trifolium 
Harc's-lettuce, fee Sonchus 
Hare's-ftrong, fee Pcucedanum 
Harm el, fee Peganum 
Hartwort, fee Tordylium 
Hartwort of Ethiopia, fee Bupleurum 
Hart's-horn, fee Plantago 
Hart's-tonguc, fee Lingua Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch, fee Securidaca 
Hawk weed, fee Hicracium 
Hawthorn, fee Mefpilus 
Hazel, fee Corylus 
Hazel, the Witch, fee Ulmus 
Heart's- eafe, fee Viola 

Heath, fee Erica 

Heath, the Berry-bearing, fee Empctrum 
Heath, the low Pine, fee Coris 
Hedges 

Hedge-hog, fee Medicago 
Hedge-hog Thiftle, fee Cactus 
Hedge Hyflbp, fee Gratiola 
Hedge Muftard, fee Eryfimum 
Hedge Nettle, fee Galeopfis 



Hedge Nettle Shrub, fee Prafium 
Heliotrope, fee Heliotropium 
Heliotrope, or Sunflower, fee Helianthus 
Hellebore, the Black, fee Helleborus 
Hellebore, the Baftard, fee Serapias 
Hellebore, the White, fee Veratrum 
Helmet-flower, fee Scutellaria 
Hemlock, fee Cicuta 
Hemlock, the Baftard, fee Ligufticum 
Hemlock, the Water, fee Phellandrium 
Hemp, fee Cannabis 

Hemp Agrimony, fee Eupatorium 
Hemp, the Baftard, fee Datifca 
Hemp, the Water, fee Bidens 
Henbane, fee Hyofcyamus 
Henbane, the yellow, fee Nicotiana 
Herb Bennet, fee Geum 
Herb Chriftopher, fee Aetata 
Herb Gerard, fee Angelica 
Herb of Grace, fee Ruta 
Herb Paris, fee Paris 
Herb Robert, fee Geranium 
Herb Trefoil, fee Trifolium 
Herb Trinity, fee Viola 
Herb True-love, fee Paris 
Herb Two-pence, fee Lyfimachia 
Herb Willow, fee Epilobium 
Hercules's All-heal, fee Heracleum and Paftinaca 
Hermodactyl, fee Hermodactylus 
High taper, fee Verbafcum 
Hills 

Hog's-fennel, fee Peucedanum 
Hog Plum, fee Spondias 
Hog Weed, fee Boerhaavia 
Hoi low- root, fee Fumaria 
Hollyhock, fee Alcea 
Holly-tree, fee Ilex 
Holly, the Knee, feeRufcus 
Holly, the Sea, fee Eryngium 
Holm Oak, fee Quercus 
Holy Role, fee Ciltus 
Holy Thiftle, fee Cnicus 

fee Periclymenum 
the French, fee Hedyfarurn 
the Trumpet, fee Periclymenum 
the upright, fee Lonicera 
Honefty, feeLunaria 

Honey-flower, fee Melianthus 
Honey-wort, fee Cerinthe 
Hone-wort, fee Sium 
Hops, fee Lupulus 
Hop Hornbeam, fee Carpinus 
Hop, the Wild, fee Ptelea 
Horehound, fee Marrubium 
Horehound, the Black, fee Ballotte 
Horehound, the Bafe, fee Stachys 
Horehound, the Baftard, fee Sideritis 
Horehound, the Water, fee Lycopus 
Hornbeam, fee Carpinus 
Horizontal Shelters 
Horned Poppy, fee Chelidonium 
Horfe Cheftnut, 1 r rr , 

Horfe Cheftnut, the fcarlet, j^ Efculus 
Horfe-mint, fee Mentha 
Horfe-radilh, fee Cochlearia 
Hofefhoe- vetch, fee Hippocrepis 
Horfe-tail, fee Equifetum 
Horns and Hedgehog, fee Medicago 
Hofe-in-Hofe, fee Primula 
Hound's- tongue, fee Cynogloflum 
Hot-bedr 

Houfleek, fee Sedum and Sempervivum 
Humble Plant, fee Miinofa 
Hyacinth, fee Hyacinthus 



-/ 9 

Honeyfuckle, 
Honeyfuckle, 
Honeyfuckle, 
Honeyfuckle, 



Hyacinth, the ftarry, feeOrnithogalum 

Hyacinth, the Tuberofe, fee Polianthes and Crinum 
Hydroftatics 

Hygrometer 

Hyflbp 
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Hyfibpf fee Hyflbpus 

Hyflbp, the Hedge, fee G ratio la 

JAcinth, fee Hyacinthus 
Jack by the Hedge, fee Eryfimutrt 
Jack in a Box, fee Hern and i a 
Jacob's Ladder, fee Polemonium 
Jalap, fee Convolvulus 
Jalap, the Falfe, fee Mirabilis 
Jafmine, fee Jairninum 
Jafmine, the Ilex-leaved, fee Lantana 
Jifmine, the American fcarlet, fee Bignonia 
Jafmine, the Red of Jamaica, fee Plumeria 
Jafmine, the Perfian, fee Syringa 

Jafmine, the Fennel-leaved, fee Ipomasa 
Ice 

Ice-Houfe 

Jcrufalem Artickokc, feeHelianthus 
Jerufalem Cowflip, fee Pulmonaria 
Jcrufalem Sage, ice Phlomis 
Jefuits Bark, the Falfe, fee Baccharis 
Jct-d'eau 

Jews Mallow, fee Corchorus 
Immortal Eagle Flower, fee Impatiens 
Immortal Flower, fee Gnaphalium 
Inarching 

Indian Arrow-root, fee Maranta 
Indian Crefs, fee Tropa^olum 
Indian Corn, fee Zea 
Indian Fig, fee Opuntia 
Indian God-tree, fee Ficus 
Indian Reed, fee Canna 
Indigo, fee Indigophera 
Inoculating 
Job's Tears, fee Coix 
St. John's Bread, fee Ceratonia 
St. John's Wort, fee Hypericum 
John's-fweet, fee Dianthus 
Jonquil, lee NarcifTus 
Iron-wood, fee Sideroxylum 
Iron- wort, fee Sideritis 
Jucca, fee Yucca 
Judas-tree, fee Cercis 
Jujube, fee Ziziphus 
Julians, fee Flefperis 
Juniper, fee Juniperus 
Jupiter's Beard, fee Anthyllis 
Ivy-tree, fee Hedcra 
Ivy, the Ground, fee Glechoma 



K. 



KATKIN 
Kidney- bean, fee Phafeolus 
Kidncy-bcan Tree, fee Glycine 
Kidney-wort, fee Geum and Cotyledon 
King's Spear, fee Afphodelus 
Kitchen-garden 
Knapweed, fee Centaurea 
Knee-holm, 
Knee-holly, 

Knights-crofs, fee Lychnis 
Knot-berries, fee Rubus 
Knot-grafs, fee Polygonum 
Knot-grafs, the Mountain, fee Illecebrum 



fee Rufcus 



L. 



L Abu mum, fee Cytifus 
Labyrinth 
Ladies Be'dftraw, fee Gallium 
Ladies Bower, fee Clematis 
Ladies Comb, fee Scandix 
Ladies Mantle, fee Alchemilla 
Ladies Seal, fee Tamus 
Ladies Slipper, fee Cyprypedium 
Ladies Smock, fee Cardamin* 
Ladies Traces, fee Orchis 



Ladder to Heaven, fee Convallaria 
Lamb's Lettuce, fee Valeriana 
Land 

Larch-tree, fee Larix 
Larkfpur, fee Delphinium 
Laferwort, fee Laferpitium 
Lavender, fee Lavendula 
Lavender-cotton, fee Santolina 
Lavender, the French, ice Stoechas 
Lavender, the Sea, fee Limonium 

Lauret the Portugal, } fee Padus 

Laurel of Alexandria, fee Rufcus 

Laurel, the Dwarf, or Spurge, fee Daphne 

Laurel, the Sea-fide, fee Phyllanthus 

Lauruftinus, fee Viburnum 

Lawn 

Layers 

Leadwort, fee Plumbago 
Leaves 

Leeks, fee Porrum 
Legume 

Lemon-tree, fee Limon 

Lemon, the Water, fee Paffiflora 

Lentil, fee Ervum 

Leopard's-bane, fee Doronicum 

Lettuce, fee Lactuca 

Lettuce, the Lamb's, fee Valeriana 

Lettuce, the Wild, fee Prcnanthes 

Level 

Levity 

Life Everlafling, fee Gnaphalium 
Light 

Lily, fee Lilium 

Afphodel, fee Hcmcrocallis and Crinum 
Daffodil, fee Pancratium and Amaryllis 
the Belladonna, fee Amaryllis 

cl C n/?™»n f fc Q Hemerocallis 
M. 15runo s, J 

the Gucrnfey, fee Amaryllis 
Hyacinth, fee Scilla 
the May, fee Convallaria 



Lily, 

Liiy> 

Lily, 
Lily, 
Lily, 

Lily, 

Lily, 
Lily, 



} 



Lily, the Perfian, fee Fritillaria 
Lily, the Superb, fee Gloriola 
Lily, the Water, fee Nyrflphaia 
Lime-tree, fee Tilia 
Lime, the four, fee Limon 
LionVleaf, fee Leontice 
Lion's-foot, fee Catananche 
Lion's-tail, fee Leonurus 
Liquidamber 

Liquorice, fee Glycirrhiza 
Liquorice-vctch, fee Orobus 
Liquorice, the Wild, fee Aflxagalus 
Live-ever, fee Anacampferos and Sempervivum 
Live in Idlenefs, fee Viola 
Liverwort, fee Hcpatica and Lichen 
LizardVtail, fee Saururus 
Loam 

Locker Goulans, fee Trollius 
Locuft, or St. John's Bread, fee Ceratonia 
Locuft, the Baftard, fee Hymensea 
Locuft of Virginia, fee Glcditfia 
Logwood, feeHxmatoxylum 
London Pride, fee Saxifraga 
Looking-glafs, Vcnus's, fee Campanula 
Loofeftrife, fee Lyfimachia 
Loofeftrife, the podded, fee Epilobium 
Loofeftrife, the fpiked, fee Ly thrum 
Lopping 

Lote-tree, fee Ccltis 
Lote, the Baftard, fee Diofpyrus 
Love-apple, fee Lycoperficum and Sol an urn 
Love-in-a-mift, fee Pafliflora 
Love-Kes-a-bleeding, fee Amaranthus 
Loveage, fee Ligufticum 
Loufewort, fee Delphinium 
Lucern, fee Medica 

15 H Lungwort 
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Lungwort, fee Pulmonaria 
Lungwort, Cows, fee Verbafcum 
Lupine, fee Lupinus 
Luftwort, fee Drofera 



M. 



Maiden Hair, 
Maiden Hair, 
Maiden Hair, 
Malabar Nut, 



MAccaw-tree, fee Palma 
Mad Apple, fee Melongcna 

Madder, fee Rubia 
Madder, Petty, fee Afpcrula 
Mad wort, fee Alyflum 
Mahogany, fee Cedrus 
Maiden Hair, fee Adianthum 

the Black, fee Filicula 
the EngliQi, fee Trichomanes 
the White, fee Ruta muraria 
fee Jufticia 
Male Balfam Apple, fee Momordica 
Mallow, fee Malva 

the Jews, fee Corchorus 
the Indian, fee Urena and Si da 
the Marfli, fee Althaea 
the Role, fee Alcea 
the Syrian, fee Hibifcus 
the Tree, fee Lavarera 
the Venetian, fee Hibifcus 
the Yellow, fee Abutilon 
Malt Duft 

Mammee, fee Mammea 
Mammce Sapota, fee Sapota 
Mar.chincel Tree, fee Hippomane 
Mandrake, fee Mandragora 
Mangrovc-trce, fee Hibifcus 
Mangrove Grape, fee Coccolobus 
Mantle, Ladies, fee Alchcmilla 
Manure 

Maple-trce, fee Acer 
Maracock, fee Pafli flora 

fee Calendula 
the African, fee Tagetes 
the Corn, fee Chryfanthemum 
the Fig, fee Mcfernbryanthemum 
the French, fee Tagetes 
the Marfli, fee Caltha 



Mallow, 
Mallow, 
Mallow, 
Mallow, 
Mallow, 
Mallow, 
Mallow, 
Mallow, 



the Wild, f «* Origanum 




Marigold, 

Marigold, 
Marigold, 
Marigold, 
Marigold, 
Marigold, 
Marjoram, 
Mai j oram, the Pot, 
Marjoram, 

Marjoram, the Winter 
Marie 

Marlh Elder, fee Viburnum 
Marfh Mallow, fee Althxa 
Marfb Trefoil, fee Menianthes 
Martagon, fee Lilium 
Marvel of Peru, fee Mirabilis 
Marum, or Maltich, fee Satureja 
Mailer- wort, fee Imperatoria and Aftrantia 
Maftich, fee Satureja 
Mail ich- tree, fee Piftacia 
Maftich-trec of Jamaica, fee Cornus 
Maftich, the Indian, fee Schinus 
Mati'elon, or Knapweed, fee Centaurea 
Maudlin, fee Achillea 

May Bufh, fee Mefpilus 
May Lily, fee Convallaria 
May Weed, feeAnthcmis 
Meadow 

Meadow Rue, fee Thalictrum 
Meadow Saffron, fee Colchicum 
Meadow-fweet, fee Spiraea 
Meadow Trefoil, fee Trifolium 
Meally-trce, fee Viburnum 
Medick, fee Medica 
Medick Vetchling, fee Onobrychis 
Medick, the Baftard, fee Medicago 
Medlar, fee Mefpilus 
Melancholy Thiftle, fee Cirfium 
Melilot, fee Trifolium 
Melon, theMulk, feeMelo 
Melon, the Water, fee Anguria 



Melon Thiftle, fee Cados 

Mercury, fee Mercurialis 

Mercury, the Englilh, fee Chenopodium 

Mercury, the French, fee Mercurialis 

Meu, or Spignel, fee Athamanta 

Mezereon, fee Daphne 

Microfcope 

Mildew 

Milfoil, fee Achillea 
Milk-vetch, fee Aftragalus 
Milk-vetch, the Baftard, fee Phacar 
Milkwort, fee Polygala and Glaux 
Milkwort, or Wartwort, fee Euphorbia 
Millet, fee Milium 

Miltwafte, fee Afplenium 1 

Mint, fee Mentha 

Mint, the Cats, fee Nepeta 

Mifleto, fee Vile urn 

Mithridate Muftard, fee Thlafpi and Iber'u 
Mock Orange, fee Philadelphus 
Mock Privet, fee Phillyrea 
Moneywort, fee Lyfirnaciiia 
Monklhood, fee Aconitum 
Monks Rhubarb, fee Rumex 
Moon feed, fee Menifpermum 
Moonwort, fee Lunaria 
Moon Trefoil, fee Medica 
Mofs, fee Mufcus 

Motherwort, fee Cardiaca and Matricaria 
Mother-of-thyme, fee Thymus 
Mould 

Mountain Heath, fee Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein, fee Verbafcum 
Moufe-ear, fee Hieracium 
Moufe-tail, fee Myofurus 
Mug wort, fee Artemifia 
Mulberry- tree, fee Morus 
Mulberry Blight, fee Blitum 

Mu!!e! n „;thcMo t h,} f « V ^^- 

Mummy 
Muihroom 

Mufk, Hyacinth, fee Mufcari 
Mufk- feed, fee Hibifcus 
Muftard, fee Sinapis 

Baftard Mithridate, fee Thlafpi and Ibcris 
the China, fee Sinapis and Brafiica 
the Hedge, fee Eryfimum 
the Mithridate, fee Thlafpi 
the Tower, fee Turrit is 
the Treacle, fee Thlafpi and Lepidium 



Muftard, 
Muftard, 
Muftard, 
Muftard, 
Muftard, 
Muftard, 



Myrrh, fee Myrhis 
Myrtle, fee Myrtus 



Myrtle, the Dutch, 1 , Mvrica 
Myrtle, the Candleberry, J Iee minca 



N. 



NAfberry-tree, fee Chryfophyllum 
Nature 

Navelwort, the Baftard, fee Craflula 
Navelwort, Venus's, fee CynoglolTum 
Navel wort, the Water, fee Hydrocotyle 
Navew, feeRapa 
Nectarine 

Negro-oil, fee Palma 
Nep, fee Nepeta 
Nerves 

fee Urtica 

the Dead, fee Lamium 
the Hedge, fee Galeopfis 
the flirubby Hedge, fee Prafium 
fee Celtis 
fee Solanum • 
the climbing, fee Baflella 
the deadly^ fee Atropa 
the Enchanters, fee Circea 
the American, fee Piercea 
fee Lapfana 



Nettle, 
Nettle, 
Nettle, 
Nettle, 
Net tie- tree, 
Night (hade, 
Nightfliade, 
Nightfliade, 
Nightfliade, 
Nightfliade, 

Nipplewort, 
Nitre 



None- 
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None-lb-pretty, fee Saxi/raga 
None-fuch, or Flower of Bnftol, 
Northern Afpect 
Nofe-bleed, fee Achillea 
Nurfcry 

Nut, the Hazel, fee Cory 1 us 
Nut, the Bladder, fee Staphylsea 
Nut, the Cocoa, fee Coccus 
Nut, the Earth, fee Arachis 
*Nut, the Peas, fee Lathyrus 
Nut. the P hylic, fee Iatropha 
Nut, the Pig, fee Bunium 
Nut, the Malabar, fee Jufticia 
Nur, the Walnut, fee Juglans 



O. 



OAK, . 
Oak, the Evergreen, L fee Quercus 
Oak, the Holm, J 
Oak of Jerufalem, fee Chenopodium 
Oats, fee Avena 
Oily-grain, fee Sefamum 
Oily-palm, fee Palrha 
Oleander, fee Nerium 
Olrve-tree, fee Olea 
Olive, the Wild, fee Elseagnus 
Olive, the Wild Barbadoes, fee Borttia 
Olive, the Spurge, fee Daphne 
One Berry, Fee Paris 
One Blade, fee Smilax 
Onion, fee Cepa 
Onion, the Sea, fee Scilla 
Orach, fee Atriplex and Chenopodium 
Orange-tree, fee Aurantium 
Orange Mint, fee Mentha 
Orange, the Mock, fee Philadelphia 
Orchard 

Origany, fee Origanum 

Orpine, fee Sedum 

Orpine the True, fee Tclephium 

Orpine the Baftard, fee Andrachne 

Ofier, fee Salix 

Ofmund- royal, fee Ofmunda 

Ox-eye, fee Buphthalmum 

Ox-eye Daify, fee Chry fan them urn 

Oxflip, fee Primula 
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Aigles, or Cowflip, fee Primula 
Palm-tree,? r „ « _ 
Palmetto, ^fcePaloia 

Punic, fee Panicum 
Panicle 

Panfies, fee Viola 

Papaw, fee Carica 

Pappofe Plants 

Paradiie Apple, fee Mai us 

Parafitical Plants 

Park Leaves, fee Hypericum 

Par (ley, fee Apium 

Parfley, the Ballard, fee Caucali 

Parfley, the Pool's, fee TEthufa 

Parfley, the Mountain, fee Athamanta 

Parfley, the wild milky, fee Thefll-linum 

Parfley, the Macedonian, fee Bubon 

Parfnep, fee Paftinaca 

Parfnep, the Cows, fee Sphondyliutn 

Parfnep, the Prickly-headed, fee Echinophora 

Parfnep, the Water, fee Si urn 

Pafquc Flower, fee Pulfatilla 

Paflion Flower, fee Pafliflora 

Pafture 

Patience, fee Rumex 
Pea, fee Pifum 
Peach, fee Perfica 

Peach, the WolPs, fee Lycoperficon 
Pear-tree, fee Pyrus 

4 




Peas, 

Peas, 
Peas, 
Peas, 
Peas, 



Earth Nut, 7 f Lathvrus 
Everlafting, } lee ^ ath > rJS 
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Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 



the Heart, fee Cardiofpermum 
the Pigeon, fee Cytifus 
the winged, fee Lotus 
Pedicle 

Pellitory of the Wall, fee Parietaria 
Pellitory of Spain, fee Anthemls 
Pellitory, the Double, fee Achillea 
Penguin, fee Karatas 
Pennyroyal, fee Pulegium 
Pennywort, fee Cotyledon 
Pennywort, the Marfli, fee Hydrocotyle 
Peony, fee Peonia 

Pepper, the Jamaica, fee Caryophyllus 

the Poor Man's, fee Leptdium 
the Indian, fee Capficum 
the Wall, fee Sedum 
the Water, fee Perficaria 
Pepper-mint, fee Mentha 
Pepper wort, fee Lepidium 
Perennial Plants 
Periwinkle, fee Vinca 
PeftilenceWort, fee Petafitcs 
St. Peter'swort, fee Afcyrum and Hypericum 
Petty- whin, fee Ulex 
Pheafant's Eye, lee Adonis 
Pheafant-eye Pink, fee iDianthus 
Phyfic Nut, fee Iatropha 
Pigeon Pea, fee Cytifus 
Pile wort, fee Ranunculus 

Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper, fee Caryophyllu 

Pimpernel, fee Anagallis 

Pimpernel, the Water, lee Samolus 

Pimpillo, fee Opuntia 

Pimpinel, fee Pimpinella and Sanguiforba 

Pineafter, lee Pinus 

Pine-apple, fee Ananus . 

Pine, the Dwarf, fee Teucrium 

Pine-tree, fee Pinus 

Pine, the Wild, fee Karatas 

Pink, fee Dianthus 

Pipe-tree, fee Syringa 

Pipe, the Pudding, fee Caffla 

Piperidge-tree, fee Berberis 

Piftiamin, or Perfimon, fee Diolpyros 

Piftacia 

Pitch-tree, fee Abies 
Plane-tree, fee Platanus 
Plane-tree, the falfe, fee Acer 
Plant, fee Planta 

Plantain, T c D . m _ 

Plantain, the Buckthorn, J fee Planta S° 

Plantain-tree, fee Mufa 

Plantain Shot, fee Canna 

Planting 

Planting reverie 

Pliant-mcally-tree, fee Viburnum 
Plowing 

Plowman's Spikenard, fee Conyla 

Plum-tree, fee Prunus 

Plum, the American, 7 rarl Mf , . , 

the Black, 'JfeeChryfobalanus 

the Hog, fee Spondias 
the Maiden, fee Chryfobalanus 
the India Date, fee Diofpyros 
Poccoon, fee Sanguinaria 
Pock wood, fee Guaiacum 
Poets Rofemary, fee Cafia 

Poifon Oak,} 

Poifon Bufh, fee Tithymalus 
Poke, or Pork Phyfic, fee Phytolacca 
Poley-mountain, fee Polium 
Polyanthus, fee Primula 
Polypody, fee Polypodium 
Pomgranate, fee Punica 
Pond weed, fee Potamogeiton 
Poor Man's Pepper, fee Lepidiujn 
Poplar-tree, fee Populus 



Plum, 
Plum, 
Plum, 
Plum, 



Poifon Alh, f fec Toxicodcndrort 
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1*opy, lee Papaver 

Poppy, the Horned, fee Chelidonium 
Poppy, the Prickly, fee Argemone 
Poppy, the Spading, fee Cucubalus 
Potatoes, fee Lycoperlicon 
Potato, the Spanifli, fee Convolvulus 
Prickly-pear, fee Opuntia and Cactus 
Prick Madam, fee Sedum 
Prick Timber, fee Euonymus 
Pricft's Pintle, fee Arum 
Prim role, fee Primula 
Primrofe-tree, 7 r ^ 

Primrofe, the Night, Oenothera 

Privet, fee Liguftrum 

Privet, the Mock, lee Phillyrea 

Pruning 

Pudding-grafs, fee Pulegium 
Pudding Pipe- tree, fee Cafia 
Pumkin, fee Pepo 
Purging-nut, fee Iatropha 
Purplewort, feeTrifolium 
Purflane, fee Portulacca 

Purflane, the Sea, lee Atriplex and Chcnopodium 

OUakjng Grafs, fee Gramen 
Queen's Gilliflower, fee Hefperis 
vucen of the Meadow, fee Spiraea 
Quick, fee Mefpilus 
Quickbeam, 
Quicken- tree, 
Qui nee- tree, fee Cydonia 
Quincunx 




fee S or bus 



R. 



RAdiatcd Flowers 
Radifli, fee Raphanus 
Radifli, the Horfe, ice Cochlearla 
Ragwort, fecOthonna 
Ragged Robin, fee Lychnis 
Rain 
Rainbow 

Rampion, fee Campanula 
Ramfons, fee Allium 
Rape, fee Rapa 
Rape, the Wild, fee Sinapis 
Rape, the Broom, fee Orobanche 
Rafpberry, fee Rubus 
Rattle-grafs, fee Rhinanthus 
Redwood, fee Ceanothus 
Reed, fee Arundo 

Reed, the Indian flowering, fee Canna 

Re ft- harrow, fee Ononis 

Rhubarb, fee Rheum 

Rhubarb, the Monk's, fee Rumex 

Ribwort, fee Plantago 

Rice, fee Oryza 

Ripening of Fruit 

Robin, Wake, fee Arum 

Rocket, fee Eruca 

Rocket, the Corn, fee Bunias 

Rocker, the Garden, fee Hefperis 

Rocket, the Winter, fee Sifymbrium 

Rock-rofe, fee Ciftus 

Roots 

Rofe- tree, fee Rofa 
Rofe-bay, fee Nerium 
Role-campion, fee Agroftemma 
Rofe, the China, fccHibifcus 
Rofe-bay, the Mountain, fee Kalmia 

Rofe, the Gelder, fee Viburnum 
Rofe of Jericho, fee Anaftatica 
Rofe, the South Sea, fee Nerium 
Rofe, the Rock, fee Ciftus 
Rofe- root, lee Sempcrvivum 
Rofemary, fee Rofmarinus 
Rue, fceRuta 

Rue, Dog's, fee Scrophularia 



9 

Rue, the G oat's, fee G alega ■ * • 
Rue, the Meadow, feeThalttttoni 
Rue, the Wall, fee Ruta muraria 
Rue, the Syrian, fee Peganum 
Rupturewort, fee Hermaria 
Rulh, fee Juncus 

Rulh, the Flowering, fee Butomus 
Rye, fee Secale 
Rye-grafs, fee Gramen 



S. 



SAffron, fee Crocus 
Saffron, the Ballard, fee Carthamus 
Saffron, the Meadow, fee Colchicum 
Sage, fee Salvia 
Sage of Jerufalem, fee Phlomis 
Sage, the Indian Wild, fee Lantana 
Sage- tree, fee Phlomis 
Sage, the Wood, fee Teucrium 
Saintfoin, fee Onobrychis 
Salt 

Saltwort, fee Salicornia and Salfola 
Sallow, fee Salix 
Salomon's Seal, fee Convallaria 
Samphire, fee Crithmum 
Sand 

Sanicle, fee Saxifraga 
Sanicle, the Bear's-ear, fee Cortufa 
Sap 

Sappadilla, fee Chryfophyllum 
Saracens Confound, fee Solidago 
Saflafras, fee Laurus 
Satin, the White, fee Lunaria 
Satyfium, fee Orchis 
Sauce-alone, fee Eryfimum 
Savin, fee Juniperus 
Savin, the Indian, fee Bauhinia 
Savory, fee Satureja 
Saw-wort, fee Serratula 

fee Saxifraga 

the Burnet, fee Pimpinella 
the Golden, fee Chryfofplenium 
the Meadow, fee Peucedanum 
Scabious, fee Scabiofa 
Scarlet Lychnis, fee Lychnis 
Scarlet, Cardinal-flower, fee Rapuntium 
Scarlet Oak, fee Que reus 
Sciatica Crefs, fee Lcpidium 
Scorching Fennel, fee Thapfia 
Scorpion-grafs, or Caterpillar, fee Scorpiurua 
Scorpion Senna, fee Emerus 
Scull-cap, fee Scutellaria 
Scurvy-crafs, fee Cochlearia 
Sea-Buckthorn, fee Hippophae 
Sea-Cabbage, fee Cram be 
Sea-Cole wort, fee Convolvulus 
Sea-Lavender, fee Limonium 
Sea-Pink, fee Statice 
Seeds 
Segments 

Self-heal, fee Prunella 

Seminary 

Seminal Leaves 

Sengreen, orHoufleek, lee Sedum and Sempervivum 

Senna, the Baftard, fee Caffia 

Senna, the Bladder, fee Com tea 

Senna, the Jointed-podded, fee Coronilla 

Senna, the Scorpion, fee Emerus 

Senfitive Plant, fee Mimofa 

Sermountain, fee Laferpitium 

Serpent's Tongue, fee Ophioglolfum, 

Service-tree, fee Sorbus 

Service, the Wild, fee Crataegus 

Setwell, fee Valeriana 

Setter- wort, or Bear's-foot, fee Helleborui 

Shaddock, fee Aurantium 

Shave-grafs, fee Equifetum 

Shepherd's -needle, lee Scandix 

Shepherd's-pouch, fee AlylTun 

Shepherd's 



Saxifrage, 
Saxifrage, 
Saxifrage, 
Saxifrage, 
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Shepherd's Staff, fee Dipfacus 
Side-faddle Flower, fee Sarracena 
Silk-grafs, fee Aloe and Apocynum 
Silk-grafs of Virginia, fee Periploca 
Silver Bulh, fee Anthyllis 
Silver Tree, fee Protea 
Silver Weed, fee Potentilla 
Skirret, fee Sium 

Slipper, the Lady's, fee Cypripedium 
Sloe- tree, fee Prunus 
Smallage, fee Apium ? 
Snail Trefoil, fee Medicago 
Snakeweed, fee Biftorta 
Snakeroot, fee Ariftolochia 
Snakeroot, the Rattle, fee Polygala 
Snapdragon, fee Antirrhinum 
Snapdragon of America, fee Ruellia 
Snap-tree, fee Jufticia 
Sneezcwort, fee Achillea 
Snowdrop, fee Galanthus 
Sumach, the Myrtle-leaved, fee Coriaria 
Soldanel, fee Soldanella 
Soldier, the frefli Water, fee Stratiotes 
Solftice 

Sopeberry, fee Sapindus 

Sopewort, fee Saponaria 

Sorrel, fee Acetofa 

Sorrel, the Indian, fee Hibifcus 

Sorrel, the Wood, feeOxalis 

Southernwood, fee Abrotanum 

Sourfop, fee Annona 

Sowbread, fee Cyclamen 

Sow-thiftle, fee Sonchus 

Spanifli Nut, fee Sifyrinchium 

Spanifh Arbor-vine, fee Convolvulus 

Spanifh Elder, fee Saururus 

Spanifh Rofemary, fee Paflerina 

Spanifli Broom, fee Genifta and Spartium 

Spanifh Picktooth, fee Daucus 

Spanifh Marjoram, fee Urtica 

Sparrowgrafs, fee Afparagus 

Spading Poppy, fee Cucubalus 

Spear, the King's, fee Afphodelus 

Spearwort, fee Ranunculus 

Spear-mint, fee Mentha 

Spearage, fee Afparagus 

Speedwell, fee Veronica 

Spiderwort, fee Phalangium, Anthericum, and Ephe- 

mcrum 
Spignel, fee Athamanta 
Spike Lavender, fee Lavendula 
Spinach, fee Spinacia 
Spindle-tree, fee Euonymus 
Spindle-tree, the African, fee Celaftrus 
Spleen wort, fee Afplenium 
Spleenwort, the Rough, fee Lonchitis 
Spoonwort, fee Cochlearia 
Spurge Laurel, fee Daphne 
Spurge Olive, fee Cneorum 
Spurry, fee Arenaria 
Squames, feeCucurbita 
Squill, fee Scilla 
Stagfhorn-tree, fee Rhus 
Stamina 

Star-apple, fee Chryfophyllum 
Star of Bethlehem, 

Star Hyacinth, t fee Ornithogalum 

Star of Naples, ) 

Star Thiftle, fee Centaurea 

Starwort, fee After 

Starwort, the Yellow, fee Inula 

Statues 

Stellate Plants 
Stickadore, fee Stcechas 
Stock-gilliflower, fee Cheiranthus 
Stock-gilliflower, the Dwarf, fee Hefperis 
Stone- break, fee Alchemilla 
Stonc-crop, fce Sedum 
Stone-crop-tree, fee Chenopodium 
Storax-tree, fee Styrax 



Storax, the Liquid, fee Liquidamber 
Stove 

Strawberry, fee Fragaria 

Strawberry-tree, fee Arbutus 
Style, fee Stylus : . 

Succory, feeCichorium 
Succory, the Gum, fee Chondrilla 
Sugar-cane, fee Saccharum 
Sugar- maple, fee Acer 
Sulphur-wort, fee Peucedanum 
Sultan-flower, fee Centaurea 
Sumach, j 
Sumach, the Tanners,.C fee Rhus 
Sumach, the Venetian, J 
Snowdrop Tree, fee Chionanthus 
Summit of Flowers 
Sun 

Sun-dew, fee Drofera 
Sun-flower, fee Helianthus 
Sun-flowex, the Dwarfs fee Rudbeckia 
Sunflower, the Willow-leaved, fee Helenium 
Sun-fpurge, fee Euphorbia 
Swallow-wort, fee Afclepias 
Sweet-apple, fee Annona 

Sweet Johns, 1 Dianthus 
Sweet William, J 

Sweet William of Barbadoes, fee Ipomoea 
Sweet Willow, fee Myrica 
Swines Crefs, fee Cochlearia 

Sy^aSoS the falfe, } fce Acer 

T. 

TAmarind, fee Tamarindus 
Tamarifk, fee Tamarix 

Tan 

Tanfey, fee Tanacetum 
Tanfey, the Wild, fee Potentilla 
Tare, fee Vicia 
Tarragon, fee AbrotanurTi 
Tea, the South Sea, feeCaffine 

Teafel, feeDipfacus 
Thermometer 
Thiftle, fecCarduus 
Thiftle, the Blcffed, fee Centaurea 
Thiftle, theCarline, feeCarlina 



Thiftle, the Fuller's, fee Dipfacus 
Thiftle, the Globe, fee Echinops 
Thiftle, the Ladies, fee Carduus 
Thiftle, the Melon, fee Cactus 
Thiftle, the Melancholy, fee Cirfium 
Thiftk , the Milk, fee Carduus 
Thiftle, the Sow, fce Sonchus 
Thiftle, the Star, fee Centaurea 
Thiftle, the Torch, fee Cactus 
Thorn-apple, fee Datura 
Thorn, the Black, fee Prunus 
Thorn, the Box, fceLycium 
Thorn, Chrift's, fee Paliurus 
Thorn, Cockfpur, fee Mefpilua 
Thorn, the Egyptian, fee Acacia 

Thorn, the Goat's, fee Tragacamha 
Thorn, the Haw, fee Mefpilus 
Thorn, the Purging, fee Rhamnui 
Thorn, the White, fee Mefpilus 
Thorough- wax, fee Bupleurum 
Three-leaved Grafs, fee Trifolium 
Thrift, fee Statice 

Throatwort, fee Trachelium and CampE 
Thunder 



Lemon ^ 



theMaftich, feeSatureja 

15 I 
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Toad-flax, fee Linaria 
Tobacco, fee Nicotiana 
Tooth-pick, fee Daucus 
Tooth-wort, fee Dentaria 
Tormentii, fee Tormentilla 
Touch-me-not, fee Impatiens 
Tower Muftard, fee Turrit is 
Traces, Lady's, fee Orchis 

Traveller's Joy, fee Clematis 

Trefoil, fee Trifolium 

Trefoil, the Bean, fee Cytifus 

Trefoil, the Bird's-foot, fee Lotus 

Trefoil, the Marfli, fee Menianthes 

Trefoil, the Moon, fee Medica 

Trefoil-flirub, fee Dorycnium and Ptelea 

Trefoil, the Snail, fee Medicago 

Trefoil, the Star-headed, . - 1 f T . W ; llm 

Trefoil, the Strawberry-headed, J fee Tnfohum 

Treacle Muftard, fee Thlafpi and Iberis 

Tree, the Cork, fee Quercus 

Tree, the Chafte, fee Vitex 

Tree Germander, fee Teucrium 

Tree, the Indian God, fee Ficus 

Tree, the White-leaf, or Meally, fee Viburnum 

Tree of Life, fee Thuya 

True-love, fee Paris 

Trumpet Flower, fee Bignonia 

Trumpet Honey fuckle, fee Periclymenum 

Tuberofe, fee Polianthes 

Tubercle Roots 

Tulip, fee Tulipa 

Tulip, the African, fee Hsemanthus 

Tulip-tree, fee Tulipifera' 

Tulip-tree, the Laurel -leaved, fee Magnolia 

Turn hoof, or Ground Ivy, fee Glechonia 

Turbith, fee Thapfia 

Turks-cap, fee Lilium. 

Turks-head, lee Cactus 

Turky Baulm, fee Dracocephalon 

Turky Wheat, fee Zea 

Tur r ^; t hcFrench,} f - R ^ 
Turnep Cabbage, fee B rallies 

Turnfol, fee Heliotropium and Helianthui 
Turpentine-tree, fee Piftacia 
Turpentine, the Venice, fee Larix 
Tutfan, fee Hypericum 
Twy blade, fee Ophrys 

V. 



VAlerian, fee Valeriana 
Vakrian, the Greek, fee Polemonium 
Vapour 
Vafes 
Vegetable 
Vegetation 

Venus Comb, fee Scandix 

Venus Look ing-gl a fs, fee Campanula 

Venus Navelwort, fee Cynogloftum 

Verge 

Vervain, fee Verbena 
Vervain Mallow, fee Alcea 
Vetch, fee Vicia 
Vetch, the Bitter, fee Orobus 

Vetch, the Hatchet, fee Securidaca 
Vetch, the Horlc-flioc, fee Hippocrepii 
Vetch, the Kidney, fee Vulneraria 
Vetch, the Liquorice, fee Glycine 
Vetch, the Medick, fee Aftragalus 
Vetchling, fee Lathyrus 

Vine, fee Viris 

Vine, the Black, fee Tamus 

Vine, the Spanifli Arbor, fee Convolvulus 
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Vine, the White, fee Bryonia 
Violet, fee Viola 

Violet, the Dame's or Queen's, fee He(peris 
Violet, the bulbous, fee. Gal an thus 
Violet, the Dog's Tooth, fee Erythronium 

Violet, the Corn or Venus Looking- glafs, fee Cam- 
panula 

Viper's Buglofs, fee Echium 
Viper's Grafs, fee Scorzonera 
Virgin's Bower, fee Clematis 
Virginian Silk, fee Pcriploca 

Virginian Acacia, fee Robin ia 

W. 

WAke Robin, fee Arum 
Walks • 

Walls 

Wallflower, fee Cheiranthus 
Wallwort, or Dwarf Elder, fee Sambucus 
Walnut, fee Juglans 
Wartwort, fee Euphorbia 
Water 

Water Calami nth, fee Mentha 
Water Crefs, fee Sifymbrium 
Water Drop wort, fee Oenanthe 
Water Germander, fee Teucrium 
Water Hemp Agrimony, fee Bidens 
Water Horehound, fee Lycopus 
Water Lily, fee Nymphaea 
Water Parfnep, fee Shim 
Water Pepper, fee Perficaria • 
Way- fa ring- tree, fee Viburnum 
Weather 
Weeds 

Weed, the Dyers, 7 V n r , 
Weld, or Would! } fce Rcfcda 
Wheat, fee Triticum 
Wheat, the Cow, . fee Melampyrum 
Wheat, the French, fce Helxine 
Wheat the Indian, fee Zea 
Whicken, or Quiekbearn, fee Sorbus 
Whins, or Gorfe, fee Ulex 
Whortleberry, fee Vaccinium 
Widow-wail, fce Cncorum 
Wildernefs 

Willow-tree, fee Salix 
Willow, the Dutch, or Sweet, fee Mynca 
Willow, the French, fee Epilobium 
Willow Herb, fee Lytlirum 
William, fvveet, fee Dianthus 
Wind 

Wind Flower, fee Anemone 
Wind Seed, fee Arclotis 
Wine 

Winter Aconite, fee Hcllcborus 
Winter Cherry, fee Phyialis and Solanum 
Winter Crefs, iee Sifymbrium 
Winter Green, fee Pyrola • 
Witch Hazle, fee Ulmus and Hamamclis 
Woad, fce Iiatis 
Wolffbane, fee Aconitum 
Woodbine, fee Periclymenum 
Wood roof, lee Afperula 
Wood Sage, fee Teucrium 
Wood Sorrel, fee Oxal is 
Woody Nightfliade, fee Solanum 
Wormwood, fee Abfinrhium 
Woundwort, fee Vulneraria 
Woundwort, fee Sol id ago 
Woundwort of Achilles, fee Achillea 



ARROW, fee Achillea 
Yarrow, the Water, fee Hottonii 
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A CAT AL OGUE of fuch hardy deciduous Trees 
and Shrubs as will thrive in the open Air in England 
without Shelter. 



■ 

In this Catalogue we have only given the generical title of each tree or fhrub, and 
added the numbers as they are marked in the body of the work to the leveral fpe- 
cies, fo that they may be readily turned to. To the Latin titles are added the 
common Englifli names, which may anfwer the expectations of .our readers full as 
well as if they were infer ted at length to each lpecies. 

We have alfo reduced them into one lift, and not dilpofed them in feveral, accord- 
*g to their different growths, as they were in the former editions of the Garde?7ers 
DiElionary^ but have marked them with the following letters, A B C D. Thofe 
marked A are fuch as grow more than forty feet high ; thofe marked B are fuch as 
grow from twenty to forty feet ; thofe marked C rife from ten to twenty-five ; and 
fuch as are marked D are fhrubs of lower grqwth. To fuch as produce flowers 
for ornament or fcent, and are worthy of the pleafure-garden, is added the letter F, 
■ whereby every perfon will be capable of fele£ting fuch trees and fhrubs as are pro- 
per for their different purpofes. 

* 

It is not propofed to infert in this lift any of the underfhrubs, which are of fhort 
duration, fuch as Southernwood, Rofemary^ Lavender, Lavender-cotton, &c. be- 
caufe, whenever thefe decay, thev occafion gaps in the plantation. 



ACER, i. Sycamore, A 
Acer, 2. Maple, C 
Acer, 3 . Alh-leaved Maple, A 
Acer, 4. Norway Maple, B 
Acer, 5. Flowering Maple, C F 
Acer, 6. Sugar Maple, B 
Acer, 7. Mountain Maple, C 
Acer, 8. Italian Maple, A 
Acer, 9. Montpelier Maple, C 
Acer, 10. Eaftern Maple, C 
Acer, 1 1. Oval-leaved Maple, D 
^Efculus, Horfe Cheftnut, A F 
Alnus, 1, Common Alder, B 
Alnus, 2. Long-leaved Alder, B 
Alnus, 3. Dwarf Alder, D 
Amorpha, Baftard Indigo, D F 
Amygdalus, 1. Almond-tree, C F 
Amygdalus, 5. Dwarf Almond, D F 
Andromeda, 2, g, 5. D 
Annona, 8. Papaw, C 
Aralia, 3. Angelica-tree, D 

B. 

Bafteria, Allfpice, D F 
Berberis, 1. Barberry, D 
Betula, 1. Birch-tree, B 
Bignonia, 3. Catalpa, C F 

C. 

Carpinus, 1. Hornbeam, A 
Carpinus, 2, 3, 4. Hop Hornbeam, C 
Caffine, 2. Caflioberry Bufli, D 
Caftanea, 1. Cheftnut, A 
Caftanea, 2. Chinquapin, D 
Ceanothus, 1 . Jerfey Tea, D F 
Celtis, i, 2. Nettle-tree, B 



Celtis, 3, 4. C 
Cephalanthus, Button-tree, D 
Cerafus, Double-flowering Cherry, 
CF 

Cerafus, 4. Perfumed Cherry, D 
Cerafus, 5. Dwarf Cherry, D F 
Cercis, 1, 2. Judas-tree, CF 
Chionanthus, Snowdrop-tree, C F 
Clethra, D F 

Colutea, 1. Bladder Sena, C F 
Colutea, 2, 3. Bladder Sena, D F 
Coriaria, Myrtle-leaved Sumach, D 
Cornus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Dogwood, C 
Cornus, 7. D 

Corylus, 1, 2, 3. Nut-tree, C 

Crataegus, 1, 2. B 

Crataegus, 3 , 4. D 

Cupreflbs, 4. American deciduous 

Cyprefs, A 
Cydonia, Quince-tree, C 
Cytifus, 1,2. Laburnum, BF 
Cytifus, 3, 5, 1 2. D F 



D. 



Daphne, 2, 5, 7, 8. Mezereon, DF 
Dier villa, D 

Diofpyrus, 1, 2. Date Plum, C 



E. 



Eteagnus, 1, 2. Wild Olive, C 
Emerus, 1, 2. Scorpion Sena, DF 
Euonymus, 1, 2. Spindle-tree, C 

F. 

Fagus, Beech -tree, A 



Frangula, 1,2. Berry-bearing Alder,D 
Fraxinus, 1, 4. Afh-tree, A 
Fraxinus, 2, 3, 5, 6. Alh, B 



G. 



Gleditfia, 1,2. Threc-thorned Aca- 
cia, C 

H. 

Hamamelis, Witch Hazel, D 
Hibifcus, 1. Althaea Frutcx, D F 
Hippophae, 1, 2. Sea Buckthorn, C 
Hydrangea, D 

Hypericum, 3, 4, 6. St. John's Wort, 
DF 

I. 



Johnfonia, D 
1 tea, D F 
Juglans, 1, 2, 3. 
Juglans, 4, 5, 6. 



Walnut, A 
Hickcry Nut, B 

L. 



Larix, 1. Larch-tree, A 
Lauras, 6, 7, 8. C 
Liguftrum, 1 Privet, G 
Liquid Amber, 1, 2. B 
Lonicera, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Upright 
Honeyfuckle, CF 



M. 



Magnolia, 1 . SwectBay, C F 3, 4. B F 

Mefpilus, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 

13, 14, 15, 16. Medlar, BF 
Mefpilus, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. C F 

Morus, 



CATALOGUE of PLANTS. 



Morns, 6. Mulberry, B 
Myrica, i, 2, 3, 4. Candleberry, C 



O. 



Ononis, 5. Reft-harrow," C F 
Orobus, 10. Caragana, CF 



P. 



Padus, 1 . Bird Cherry, C F 2, 3. B F 
Paliurus, Ch rift's Thorn, C 
Pavia, Scarlet Horfe-Cheftnut, C F 
Periclymenum, 5, 6, 7. Honey- 

fucklc, C F 
Perfica, 1. Peach, B F 2, 3. C F 
Philadelphia, 1, 2, 3. Syringa, C F 
Piftacia, 1, 4. C 
Platanus, 1, 2. Plane-tree, A 
Populus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Poplar, A 

Prinos, 1, 2. C 

Ptelca, 1. Trefoil Shrub, C 



Quercus, 1, 2, 5, 9, 13. Oak, A 
Quercus, 7, 8, * 1, 12, 14, 15. B 



R. 



Rhamnus, 1,2,3. Buckthorn, C 
Rhododendron, 1, 2. Rofe-laurel, C 
Rhus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Sumach, 
C F 

Robinia, 1, 2. A F 3, 10. Acacia, 
CF 

Rofa, all the forts, Rofe, D F 
Rubus, 5, 6. Bramble, C F 



S. 



Salix, 1, 2, 3. A 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 

11. Sallow, B 
Sambucus, 1. B 2, 3. Elder, C 



Sorbus, 1, 2. Service, B 
Spartium, 1, 2, 3. Broom, C F 
Spiraea, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. CF 
Staphykea, 1, 2. Bladder-nut, C 
Stewartia, C F 

Syringa, 1. Lilac, B2,3. CF 



T. 



Tacamahacca, B 
Tamarix, 1. Tamariik, B 2. C 
Tilia, i y 2. Lime-tree, A 3, 4. B 
Toxicodendron, 2, 3, 4, 5. Poifon 

Oak, C 
Tulipifera, Tulip-tree, AF 

V. 

Viburnum, 1, 2, 3, 4. Way-faring- 

tree, CF 
Vitex, t, 2, Chafte-tree, C 
Ulmus, 1, 2, 3, 4. Elm, A 5. B 



of climbing fhrubby ptfoqsy whofe branches mufi be fupported to prevent t> 
trailing upon the ground^ and which fijould be fafiened to walls > pales > or trelliffe 



BIgnonia, 1, 2, 5, 6, 8. Trum- 
pet- flower. 
Ceanothus, 2. 

Clematis, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

12. Traveller's Joy. 
Glycine, 2. Kidney-bcan-tree. 
Hedera, x. Ivy. 



Jafminum, 1. Jafmine. 
Lycium, 6, 7. Boxthorn. 
Menifpermum, x, 2, 3. Moonfeed. 

Mefpilus, 6. Medlar. 
Pafliflora, 2. PalTion-flower. 

Periclymenum, i-, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Honeyfuckle. 



Periploca, 1. Virginia Silk, 
Rofa, 8, 9. Rofe 
Smilax, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, xi. Rough 
" Bindweed. 

Solanum, 8. Night made. 
Toxicodendron, 2, 6. Poifon Oak,; 

Vitis, i, 5. Vine. 



^ Catalogue of hardy evergreen trees and Jhrubs. 

Thofc marked with A are fuch as grow more than forty feet high ; thofe with B are 
from twenty to forty feet high ; thofe with C grow from ten to twenty feet j and 



fuch as grow 
thofe marked 



with D are low ihrubs. 



ABies, 1,2,3,4, 5- Fir-tree, A 
6, 7, 8, 9. B 
Alaternus, 1, 2, 3, 4. C 
Arbutus, 1, 2. Strawberry, C 
Bupleurum, 6. HareVear, D 
Buxus, 1, 2. Box, C 3.D 
Cclaftrus, I. Staff-tree, D 

Ciftus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5> 6 » 7» 8 > 9' I2 > 
13, 14, 15, 16. Rock- rofe, D 

Cneorum, Widow-wail, D 

Cupreifus, 1,2. Cyprefs, B 3. C 5. D 

Cytifus, 6. Trefoil-tree, D 

Daphne, x, 4- Mezereon, D 



Euonymus, 3. Spindle-tree, D 
Hedera, Ivy, D 

Hypericum, 3, 4, 6. St. John's- 

wort, D 
Ilex, 1. Holly, B 2, 3. C 
Juniperus, 1, 10, 11. Juniper, D 2, 

3,4>5>6- c 7> 8 ; * 2 ' *?' 5 
Kalmia, 1, 2, 3. Rofe-laurel, D 

Larix, 3. Cedar of Libanus, A 

Laurus, 1, 2. Bay-tree, B 

Liguftrum, 2. Privet, C 

Magnolia, 2. Laurel-leaved Tulip - 

tree, C 



Medica, 8. Moon Trefoil, D 
Mefpilus 6. Pyracantha, C 
Padus, 4, 5, 6. Laurel, C 
Periclymenum, 1, 8. Honeyfuckle,D 
Phillyrea, 1, 2, 3. C 4, 5, 6, 7. D 
Pinus, x, 3, 5, 10, 13. Pine-tree, 

A 2,4, 6, 7, 11. B 8, 9, 14. C 
Quercus, 3, 16. Oak, A 17* 20. B 

19. C 18 
Rofa, 8, 9. Rofe, D 
Taxus, Yew, B 
Thuya, 1, 2. Tree of Life, C 
Viburnum, 5, 6. Laurus Tinus, D 



A Catalogue of hardy perennial plants^ which will thrive in the open borders wr 
any pelt er, whofe roots do not require to be every year taken out of the groi 
thefe are fuch as have ornamental flower and are proper furniture for the fit 
garden. 



A 



Conitum, 1, 2, 3, 4> 5> 7> 8> 

9, 10. Wolflbane. 

Adonis, 3. Pheafant-eye 
Anthemis, 16, 17. Camomile. 
Anthericum, 1, 3. Spiderwort. 
Antirrhinum, 3, 4» 5- Snapdragon. 
Apocynum, 3. Doglbane 
Aquilegia, 1,2,3, 4. Columbine. 



Afclepias, 6, 9, 10. 1 1. Swallow-wort. 

Afphodelus, 1, 2, 3, 4. King's-fpear. 

After, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, xo, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18,19,20,21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Starwort. 

Bellis, 3. Daify. 

Chelone, 1, 2, 3. 



Coreopfis, 4. Tickfeed. 

Cylamen, 1, 2. Sowbread. 

Delphinium, 5, 6, 7, 9. Larkfpur. 

Dianthus, I, 4. Gilliflower. 

Dictamnus, Fraxinella. 

Eryngium, 4, 5, 6. Sea Holly. 

Fumaria, 3, 7, 8. Fumitory. 

Gcntiaria, 1, 2, 4. Gentian 

Helianthus, 



CATALOGUE of PLANTS 



Helianthus, 2. Sunflower. 
1-icflicborus, 3, 4, 5, 6. Hellebore. . 
Hcmerocallis, 1, 2,4. Day Lily. 
Hefperis, j, 2, 4. Rocket, or Dame's 
Violet. 

Hibifcus, 18. Indian Mallow. 
Hieracium, 3. Hawkweed* 
Iberis, 2. Candy Tuft. 
Inula, 3> t>, 1 o. Yellow Starwort 

Iris, 2, 3, 4> 5» 6 \ 7» 8 > 9» IO » '3*, 
16, 17, i$y 19. Flower-de-luce. 

Ixia, 1 . 

Lachyrus, 15, 16. Everlafting Pea. 
Lupinus, 6. Lupine. 



Lychnis, 1,2, 3, 4, 5* double 

flowers. 
Mead i a. 

Monarda, r, 2. Ofwego Tea. 
Ononis, 6, 1 5. Reft-harrow 
Orobus, 4, 7, 8. Bitter Vetch. 
Poeonia; all the varieties, Piony. 
Papaver, 7. Poppy. 
Phlox, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. Lychnidea. 
Pulmonaria, 3, 6. Lungwort. 
Pul fat ilia, all the ipecxes. Pafque- 
flower. 

Rudbeckia, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6. Dwarf 
Sun flower. 



Solidago, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 1$, 
16, 1.7, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23* 
24* 24,27, 28, 29, 30, 51. Golden 
Rod. 

Thalictrum, 3, 5. Feather'd Colum- 
bine. 

Trachelium. Throatwort. 
Trollius, 1, 2. Goldylocks. 
Veratrum, r, 2, 3, 4. White Hel- 
lebore. 
Vcrbafcum, 10. Mullein. 
Veronica, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 

13, 14. Speedwelk 



Lift of fuch pla?its as will thrive under the Jhade of deciduous trees, thereft 

proper furniture for wildernefs quarters. 



ACanthus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Bear's- 
brecch. 
Aconitum, 6. Wolfsbane. 
Actei, 1 , 2, 3* Herb Chriftophcr. 
Anemone, 1, 2, 3. Aneniony. 



Aralia, r, 2. 

Convallaria, all the fpecies, Lily of 

the Valley. 
Geum, r, 2, 3, 4, 5. London Pride. 
Hemerocallis, 3. Sc. 1 Bruno's Lily. 



■ 1 

Hypericum, • 7. St. John's Wort. 
Primula; all the varieties, PrimrofeiJ 
Vinca, 1, 2. Periwincle. 
Viola, 1, 2. with their varieties, 
Violet. 



A Catalogue of plants, which are too tender to live abroad in winter in England, but 
requi7-e no artificial heat ; thefe are coi?tmonly called gree?i~houfe plants ; but thofe whofe 
leaves and ftalks are f accident, will fucceed better if they are kept in a dry airy 
glafs-cafe in winter, where they may enjoy {he fun and air at all times when the wca± 
ther is mild. 



A Gave, 1, 2, 7. Aloe. 
Aizoon, 1. Evergreen. 
Aloe, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 1 1, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18,19, 20, 21. 
Aloe. 

Anthericum, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Spider- 
wort. 

Antholyza, r, 2. 
Anthofpermum. 

Anthyllis, 6, 7. Jupiter's Beard. 
Arctotis, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Wind- 
feed . 

Ariftolochia, 4, 5. Birthwort. 
Afclepias, 12, 13, 14, 15. Swallow- 
wort. 

Afparagus, 5, 6, 7, 8,9,10. Afparag us. 
Afphodelus, 6. King's Spear. 
After, 31, 32, 37. Starwort. 
Aurantium, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Orange. 
Buceharis, 1 . Ploughman^s Spikenard. 
Bignonia, 5, 12. Trumpet-flower. 
Bofia. 
Brabejum. 

Bubon, 3, 4. Macedonian Parfley. 
Buphthalmum,7, 10, 1 1, 12. Ox-eye. 
Bupleurum, 7. Harc's-ear. 
Cacalia, 5, 6,7, 8. Foreign Colt's-foot. 
Calendula, 7, 8. Marigold. 
Calla, Arum. . 

Campanula, 14, 15. Bell-flower. 
Capparis, 1, 2. Caper. 
Celaftrus, 3, 4. Staff- tree. 
Ceratonia, St. John's Bread. 
Cereus, 11. Torch-thiftlc. 
Chironia, 1, 2. 

Chryfocoma, 3, 4. Goldylocks. 
Ciftus, 10, 11, 17, 18. Rock Rofe. 
Cliftbrtia, i, 2, 3. 
Clutia, i, 2, 3. 

Convolvulus, 16, 22,27. Bindweed. 
Coronilla, 1, 2. Jointed podded Co- 
in tea. 



Cotyledon, 4, 5, 6* 7, S, 9. Navel-, 
wort. 

Craflula, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5> 6, 7, 8, 9, 

10, 1 1. 
Cunonia. 

CuprcfluSi 6. Cyprefs. 

Cyclamen, 3, 4, 5, 6. Sowbread. 

Cytifus, 4, 14, 15. Tree Trefoil. 

Diofma, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Ebenus, Ebony. 

Euphorbia, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 16". 

Ferrari a. 
Galcnia. 

Geranium, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, ,26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 3 1, 32, 33, 34, 35, 

3 6 * 37* 3** 39* 43- Cranefbill. 
Gnaphalium, 10, i6 9 18, 20, 21. 

Cudweed. 
Grewia, 1, 2. 
Guajacum, 3. 
Halleria. 

Heliotropium, 4, 6. Heliotrope. , 
Hermann ia, all the fpecies. 
Hypericum, 8. St. John's Wort. 
Jafminum, 5, 6. Jafmine. 
Iberis, 1. Candy-tuft. 
Inula, 1 2. Yellow Starwort. 
Jufticia, 4« 

Ixia, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Kiggelaria. 

Laurus, 3, 4, 5, 9. Bay. 
Leonurus, 1, 2. Lion's-tail. 
Limon, all the varieties, Lemon. 
Lotus, 5, 1 6. Bird's-fbot Trefoil. 
Lyciurn, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7* 8, 9, 10. 

Boxthorn. 
Malva, 14. Mallow. 
Medeola, 1, 2, 3. 
Melia, 1, 2.- Bead- tree. 
Mefembryanthemum, all the (pedes, 

Ficoides. 

Myrica, 5, 6, 7. Candlcberry Myrtle. 



Myrttls, t; 2, 3, 4*, 5, 6, 7. Myrtle. 
Nerium, 1, 2, 3. Oleander. 
Olca, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Olive. 
Ononis, 4. Relt-harrow. 
Opuntia, 1. Indian Fig. 
Oiteofpermum, 2, 3, 4, 5. Hard- 

feeded Sunflower. 
Othonna, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. JacObaia. 
Oxalis, 4, 5, 6. Wood-forrel. 
Palma, 1, 8. Palm. 
Paflerina, 1, 2, 3,4. 
Pcriploca, 2, 7. Virginia Silk. 
Phylica, 1, 2. 
Phyllis. 

Phyfalis, 2, 3^ 4. Winter Cherry. 
Piftacia, 3, 4, 5. 
Poterium, 3. 

Protea, all the fpecies* Silver- tree. 
Pforalea, 1, 10. 

Rhus, 8, 9, io, ii,« 12. Sumach. 
Royena-, 1,2,3. 
Rufcus, 7. Butcher's Broom. 
Salvia, 10, 11, 12. Sage. 
Scabiofa, 17, 18. Scabious. 
Schinus, 1. Indian Maftich. 
Sclarca, 15, 16. Clary. 
Selago. 

Sempervivum,' 5, 6*, 7. Hottfcleek. 
Sideroxylum,- 1, 2. Iron-wood. 
Smilax, 1 5, 1 6. Rough Bindweed. 
Solanum, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26 y 
28. Nightlhade. 

Spartium, 4* 10*. Broom. 
Scape! ia, 1, 2. - 
. Tarconanthus. 
Tetragonia, i, 2, 3. 
Teucrium; 3,4. Germander.- 
Vitex, 3. Chafte-trce. 
Wacktndorlia. 
Watfonia. 
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A CATALOGUE of plants, which will not thrive in this country without artificial 

heat in winter. 

* 

Thofe marked A, mould be placed in the bark- ftove ; and thofe marked B, will fucceed in a moderate 

warmth. 



ACACIA, i,~ 2, 3> 4» «» 
22. B 5, 6\ 7, 8, 9, io, 12, 

i3> *4> *5> l6 *> x 7> l8 » I 9> 2 °> 
21. Egyptian Thorn, A 

Achyranthes, i, 2, 3, 4. B 

Adanfonia, A 

Adenanthera, A 

iEfchynomene, 1, 3, 4. Senfitive 

Plant, A 
Agave, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8. Aloe, B 
Aloe, 2, 7, 22, 24. B 
Alpinia, A 

Amaryllis, 5, 7, 8, 11. Lily Daffo- 
dil, B 

Amomum, 1, 2, 3. Ginger, A 
Anacardium, Calhew-nut, A 
Ananas, Pine-apple, A 

Andrachne, 1, 2, 3. A 

Apocynum, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11. Dogfbane, B 

Ariftolochia, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Birthwort, B. 

Arum, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16", 17, 
lS, 19. Wake-robin, A 

Arundo, 4, 5. Reed, A 

Aiclepias, 17, 18, 19,20. Swallow- 
wort, B 

Banifteria, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. A 
Barleria, 1, 2, 3. A. 4. B 
Bartramia, A 

Bauhinia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

10. A 
Befleria, 1, 2, 3. A 
Bignonia, 4, 9, 10, 1 1, 13, 14, 15. 

Trumpet-flower, A. 

Bixa, A 
Bocconia, A 

Bombax, 1, 2. Cotton, A 

Bontia, Wild Olive, B 

Breynia, 1, 2. A 

Brunsfelfia, A 

Buddleja, 1,2. A 

Cacao, Cocoa, A 

Caftus, 1,2, 3, 4. Melon Thiftle, 

A. 5, 6. B 
Csefalpinia, 1, 2. A 

Cameraria, 1,2. A 

Canna, 2, 3, 4* 5- Flowering-reed, B 

Capparis, 3, 4> 5> 6 > 7> 8 » 9' IO ' 

Caper, B 
Capficum, 7, 8, 9, 10. Guinea 

Pepper, B 
Carica, 1,2. Papaw, A 
Caryophyllus, 1. Cloves, A. 2, 3, 

4 ' 5 ' B 

Calfia, 2, 3, 4* 8, 10, 11, 13, 17. A 

Catcfbsea, A 

Cedrus, i, 2, 3. Mahogany, B 
Celaftrus, 5. Staff-tree, B 
Ccrbera, 1, 2, 3. A 

Cereus, 1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6» 7, 8, 9, 
10. Torch-thiftle, B 

Ceftrum, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. B 
Chamaerops, 1, 2. B 
Chryfobalanus, 1, 2. A 
Chryfophyllum, 1, 2. A 
Citharexylon, 1, 2. Fiddle-wood, B 
Clufia, 1, 2. A 
Clutia, 4. B 

Coccolobus, Sea-fide Grape, A 
Coffee, Coffee, A 
Colococcus, A 



Coin mnia, A 

Colutea, 5. Bladder Sena, B 

Commclina, 3. B 

Conocarpus, 1,2. Buttonwood,B 

Convolvulus, 14, 19, 31, 32. Bind- 



Flea- 



B 
B 



weed, A 
Conyza, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13. 

bane, B 

Copaiba, A 

Cordia, A 

Cornutia, A 

Coronilla, 7. A 

Coftus, A 

Cotyledon, io. Navel wort, B 
Crateva, 1, 2v A 
Crefcentia, 1, 2. A 
Crinum, 1, 2, 3, 4- Lity Hyacinth, 
B 

Croton, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12. A 
Curcuma, 1,2. A 
Cynanchum, 4, 6. B 
Cytifus, 16. Bafe Trefoil, B 
Datura, 7. Thorn-apple, B 
Douglaffia, A 

Dracontium, 2, 3, 4, 5. Dragon, A 

Durantia, 1, 2, 3. A 
Ekeagnus, 3. B 
EUiffea, B 
Emerus, 3. B 
Eretia, A 

Eryngium, 10. Sea-holly, A 
Erythrina, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Coral- 
tree, B 
Euonymus, 4. Spindle-tree, 

Eupatorium, 6, 10, 11, 14. 
Euphorbia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, i4> 

15, 17. Spurge, B 
Fuchfia, B 

Garcinia, Mangofteen, A 
Gefnera, 1, 2. A 
Gnaphalium, 17,24. Cudweed, B 
Goffipium, 3, 4. Cotton-tree, A 
Guajacum, 1, 2. Lignum Vita?, A 
Guilandina, 1, 2, 4. A 
Hjfimanthus, 1, 2. Blood-flower, B 
Hasmatoxylum, Logwood, A 
Hedyfarum, 6, 7, 8, 16, 18. B 
Heliaeres, 1, 2, 3. Screw-tree, A 
Hcliotropium, 8,9, 11. Turnfole,B 
Hernandia, Jack-in-a-Box, A 
Hibifcus, 5, 6, 7, 13, 23. Marfh- 

mallow, B 
Hippocratea, A 

Hippomane, 1, 2, 3. Manf aneel, A 
Jafminum, 7. Jafmine, A 
Iatropha, 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7, 8. A 
Inga, 1, 2. A 

Jutticia, 1, 3, 6, 7, 8. A. 5. B 
Karatas, Penguin, A 
Ksempifera, A 

Lantana, all the fpecies, Viburnum, 
B 

Laurus, 10. Bay, B 
Lawfonia, 1, 2. B 
Lippia, B 
Loranthus, B 

Malpighia, all the fpecies, American 

C hcrry, B 
Mammea, A 

Maranta, r, 2. Arrow-root, B 
Melafloma, all the fpecies, B^x-^, 
Mimofa, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. A : ! 

* * - * * * v - 



I 



Muntingia, 1,2,3. B 

Muia, 1,2. Plantain-tree, A 
Myrtus, 8, 9. Myrtle, B 

Ny&anthes, 1, 2. Arabian Jafmine, 
A 

Opuntia, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Indian 
Fig, B. 9. A 

Orobus, 11, 12. Bitter Vetch, B 
Oxalis, 7. Wood-forrel, B 
Palma, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 

13. 14. Palm-tree, A. 19. B 
Pancratium, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9. Sea- 
Daffodil, A 

Parkinfonia, Jerufalem Thorn, B 
Paffiflora, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 1 1, 12, 13, 

14.15, 16, 17, 18, 19. Paflion- 
flower, A 

Paullinia, all the fpecies, B 
Perefkia, B 

Periclymenum, 2, 3, 4. Honey- 
fuck le, A 
Periploca, 3, 4, 5, 6. Indian Silk, B 
Perfea, Avocado Pear, B 
Petrea, A 
Phyllanthus, B 

Phyfalis, 6, 9. Winter-cherry, B 
Piercea, 1, 2. B 

Piper, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 

12, 14. A 
Pifonia, Fingrigo, B 
Piftacia, 7, 8, Piftacia-nut, A. 9. B 
Plumbago, 2. Lead wort, B 
Plumeria, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. B 
Poinciana, Flower-fence, A 
Pforalea, 3, 6, 8. B 
Ptelea, 2. Trefoil Shrub, B 
Randia, A 

Rhus, 14. Sumach, B 
Rivinia, 1, 2. Currants, A 
Robinia, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Acacia, B 
Rondeletia, 1, 2. A 
Ruellia, 1,2, 3, 4. Snap-grafs, A 
Saccharum, Sugar-cane, A 
Samida, 1, 2. B 
Sapindus, Sopeberry, B 
Sapota, 1, 2. A • 
Schinus, 2. Indian Maftich, A 
Sicyos, 3. A 

Sifyrinchium, 3. Earth-nut, A 
Smilax, 12, 13, 14. Rough Bind- 
weed, B 

Solanum, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 

22, 23, 24, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33. Nightftiade, B 
Sophora, 2. A 
Spartium, 11. Broom, B 
Suriana, A 

Tabernemontana, 1, 2. A 
Tamarindus, Tamarind-tree, A 
Tetracera, A 

Tcucrium, 18, 19. Germander, B 
Theobroma, Baftard Cedar, A 
Tithymalus, Spurge, B 
Toluifera, A 

Tourncfoftia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. A 
Toxicodendron, 8, 9. Poifon Oak, B 
Turnera, 1, 2. A 
Vanilla, 1, 2. A 

Vinca, 3. Periwinkle, B 
Urtica, 9. Nettle, B 
Waltheria, 1, 2. A 

_\ A CA- 
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A C A T A LOGUE of ftich Medicinal Plants as may be cultivated 

in the Englifli Gardens, being hardy enough to bear the cold in the 
open air. Such of them as grow in the fields, and are generally 
termed Weeds, are alfo diftinguijhed with their places of growth, fo 
that any per/on who is inclinable to cultivate them, may know where to 
obtain them. "The titles of thefe plants are fuch as have been adopted 
in the Difpenfaries, and the figures which are added to them, denote 
the fpecies in the body of this work. , 



a Broranum mas anguftifoliiim majus. C. B. P. 

r\ Southernwood. Sp. i. 
i\ Abfinthium vulgare majus. J. B. Common 
Wormwood. Englifli. In lanes, and on dunghills. Sp. i. 

Abfinthium Ponticum tenuifolium incanum. C. B. P. 
Roman Wormwood. Sp. 2. 

Abfinthium marinum album. Ger. Sea Wormwood. 
Englifli. On the fea-fliore. Sp. 13. 

Acanthus fativus vel mollis Virgilii. C. B. P. Bear's- 

brecch. Sp. 1. 

Acetofa pratenfis. C. B. P. Common Sorrel. Englifli. 
In mcir'ows, and other paftures. Sp. 1 4 

Acetofa arvenfis lanceolata. C. B. P. Sheep's Sorrel. 
Englifli. On dry g.ravclly foils. Sp. 3. 

Acetofa rotundirolia hortenfis. C; B. P. French Sor- 
rel. Sp. 4. 

Acorus verus, five Calamus Aromaticus officinarum. 
C. B. P. The true Acorus. Englifli. In deep (landing 
waters, but pretty rare. Sp. 1. 

Adianthum foliis longioribus pulverulentis pediculo 
nigro. C. B. P. Black Maiden Hair. Englilh. In joints 
of old walls, and on the fides of lliady banks. 

Ageratum foliis ferratis. C. B. P. Sweet Maudlin. 

Achillea. Sp. 8. 

Agrimonia officinarum. Inft. R. H. Agrimony. Eng- 
lifli. In woods and fhady lanes. 

Alcea vulgaris major. C. B. P. Vervain Mallow. 
Englifli. In paftures. Malva. 

Alchemilla 'vulgaris. C. B. P. Ladies Mantle. Eng- 
lifli. In moift paftures. Sp. 1. 

Alkekengi officinarum. Inft. R. H. Winter Cherry. 

Phyfalis. Sp. 1. 

Allium fativum. C. B. P. Garlick. Sp. r. 

Alfine media. C. B. P. Chickweed. Englifli. In eve- 
ry dunghill, and in every garden. 

Althsca Diofcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. Marfli Mal- 
lows. Englifli. In moift lanes in Kent. 

Amaranthus maximus. C. B. P. Flower Gentle. Sp. 5. 

Ammi majus. C. B. P. Bifhop's Weed. Sp. 1. 

Anagallis phceniceo flore. C. B. P. The female Pim- 
pernel. Englifli. On ploughed lands, but pretty rare. 
Sp. 2. 

Anchufa puniceis floribus. C. B. P. Alkanet. Lytho- 
fpermum. 

Anethum hortenfe. C. B. P. Dill. Sp. 1. 

Angelica fativa. C. B. P. Angelica. Sp. 1. 

Anonis fpinofa, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Reft-harrow. 
Englifli. On commons, and in other uncultivated places. 
Ononis. Sp. t. 

Anthora, feu Aconitum falutiferum. C. B. P. Whole- 
fome Monkfliood. Aconitum. Sp. 4. 

Aparine vulgaris. C. B. P. Clivers, or Gcofe-grafs, 
Englifli. Under hedges, &c. 



Apiunl paluftre, & Apium officinarum. C. B. P. 
Smallage. Englifli. In {landing waters. Sp. 4. 

Apium hortenfe. Ger. Garden Parfley. Sp. r. 

Apium Macedonicum; C. B. P. Macedonian Parfley. 
Bubon. Sp. 1. 

Aquilegia fylveftris. C; B. P. Wild Columbine. Eng- 
lifli. In woods, but rare. Sp. 1. 

Ariftolochia clematis re&a. C. B. P. Creeping Birth- 
wort. Sp. 3. 

Ariftolochia longa vera. C. B. P. Long Birthworr. 
Sp. 2. 

Ariftolochia rotunda, flore ex purpura nigro. C. B. P. 
Round Birthwort. Sp. 1. 

Artemifia vulgaris major. C. B. P. Mugwort. Eng- 
lifli. On the fides of fields. Sp. 1. 

Arum vulgare. Ger. Wake Robin. Englifli. In 
I woods, and under hedges. Sp. 1 . 

Arundo vulgaris, five Phragmitcs Diofcoridis. C. B. 
P. The Reed. Englilh. In deep waters. Sp. 1. 

Afarum Vulgare. Park. Afarabacca. Englifli. In 
moift fliady places, but rare. Sp. 1 . 

Afclepias flore albo. C. B. P. Swallow- wort, or 
Tame Poifon. Sp. 1. 
I Afparagus fativus. C. B. P. Sparagus. Sp. 1. 

Afperula, five Rubeola montana odora. C. B. P. Wood- 
roof. Englifli. In woods and fliady places. Sp. 1. 

Afphodelus albus ramofus mas. C. B. P. The true 
white Afphodel, or King's Spear. Sp. 2. 

Afphodelus luteus, & flore, & radicc. C. B. P. Yel- 
low King's Spear. Sp. 1. 

Afplenium, five Ceterach. J. B. Spleenwort, or 
Miltwafte. Englifli. On old walls. 

After Atticus cceruleus vulgaris. C. B. P. Blue Ita- 
lian Starwort. Sp. 2. 

Atradylis lutea. C. B. P. Yellow DiftafF Thiftle. 
Carthamus. Sp. 2. 

Atriplex hortenfis alba, five pallide virens. C. B. P. 
Garden Orach. Sp. 1. 

Atriplex fcetida. C. B. P. Stinking Orach. Englifli. 
On dunghills, and in cultivated lands. Chenopodium. 
Sp. 2. 

Balfamita major. Dod. Pempt. Coftmary, or Ale-coft. 
Tanacetum, Sp. 3. 

Bardana vulgaris major. Park. Burdock. Englifli. 
By the lides of roads. Arctium. Sp. 1. 

Behen album officinarium. J. B. Spatling Poppy. 
Englilh. On arable land. Cucubalus. Sp. 2. 

Bellis fylveftris, caule foliofo, major. C. B. P. Ox- 
Eye Daify. Englifli. In Corn-fields, and in paftures. 
Chryfanthemum. Sp. 2. 

* Bellis fylveftris minor. C. B. P. J)aify. Englifli. In 
Grafs-fields. Sp. 1. 

Berberis 
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Bv'rbcris liumeiorum. C. B. P. The Berberry, orPi- 
^ ridge Bufli. .Englilh. In fome hedges. Sp. i. 

Beta alba vel pallefcens, qusc Cicla orficinarum. C. 
B. P. The white Beet. Sp. 2. 

Beta rubra vulgaris. C. B. P. the Red Beet. Sp. 3. 
■ Betonica purpurea. C. 3. P. Wood Betony. Englilh. 
In woods, Sec. Sp. 1. 

Bjftorra radice minus intorta. C. B. P. Biflort, or 
Snakeweed. Englilh. In moift meadows. Sp. 1. 

Blitum album majus. C. B. P. White Blites. Arna- 
ranthus. Sp. S. 

Blitum ru brum majus. C. B. P. Red Blites. Ama- 
ranthus. Sp. 6. 

Borago floribus cccrulcis. J. B. Borage. Englilh. In 
arable land. Sp. i. 

Botrys ambrolioides vulgaris. C. B. P. Oak of Jeru- 
salem. Chenopodium. Sp. 4. 

Bra flic a ca pi tat a alba. C. B. P. Cabbage. Sp. 1. 

Bryonia aipera, live alba, baccis rubris. C. B. P. 
Briony. Englifli. Under hedges, and on tlie fides of 
banks. Sp. 1 . 

Bryonia Ire vis, live nigra, ramofa. C. B. P. Black 
Briony. Englifli. In woods, and under hedges. Tamus. 
Sp. * . 

Buglofiunv anguftifolium majus. C. B. P. Garden 
Buglols. Anchufa. Sp. 1. 

BuglolTum fylveftre minus. C. B. P. Wild Buglofs. 
"Englilh. On arable land. Lycopfis. Sp. 1. 

Bugula vulgaris. Park. Bugle. Englifli. In moll 
meadows and woods. Sp. 1. 

B up h thai mum cotulaj folio. C. B. P. Ox-eye. An- 
themis. Sp. 12. 

Burla jKilloris major, folio finuato. C. B. P. Shep- 
herd's Purfe. Englilh. By the fides of paths every 
where. Sp. 1. 

Buxus arborefcens. C. B. P. The Box-tree. Englilh. 
On Box-hill, nearDarkin in Surry. Sp. 1. 

Calamincha vulgaris, vcl orHcinarum Germanise. C. B. 

P. Mountain Calamine. Englilh. On uncultivated 

land. Melifla. 

Calamincha pulegii odore, five Ncpeta. C. B. P. 

Calamint with the feent of Pennyroyal. Englifli. On 
the fides of roads, and other uncultivated places. Me- 
lifla. 

Calamintha arvenfis verticillata. C. B. P. "Water Ca- 
lamint. Englifli. By the fides of ditches, and in molt 
arable land. Mentha. 

Calcitrapa flore purpureo. Vaill. The Star Thiftle. 
Englifli. On the fides of banks. Ccntaurca. Sp. 40. Lin. 

Caltha vulgaris. C. B. P. Marigold. Calendula. 
Sp. 2. 

Cannabis fativa. C. B. P. Hemp. Englilh. On 
dunghills. Sp. 1. 

Capparis ipinola, fruttu minorc, folio rotundo. C. B. 
P. Caper. Spi 1. 

Cardamine magno flore purpurafcente. Inft. R. H. 
Ladies Smock,' or Cuckow- flower. Englilh. In mea- 
dows. Sp. 1. 

Cardiaca. Inft. R. H. Motherwort. Englilh. By 
the fides of paths. Sp. i. 

Carduus albis maculis notatus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Our 
Lady's Thiftle. Englilh. On uncultivated places. Sp. 4. 

Carlina acaulos, magno flore. C. B. P. The Carline 
Thiftle. Sp. 3. 

Carthamus officinarum, flore croceo. Inft. R. H. 
Saffron-flower, or Ballard Saffron. Sp. t. 

Carui. Casfalp. Caraway. Englilh. On dunghills, 
but rare. Carum. Sp. 1. 

Caryophillata vulgaris. C. B. P. Avens, or Herb 
Bennet. Englifli. In woods, and under hedges. Geum. 
Sp. 1. 

Caryophyllus altilis major. C. B. P. Clove Gilliflower. 
Dianthus. Sp. 5. 

Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures divifo. C. 
B. P. Great Centaury. Centaurea. Sp. 3. 

Centaurium minus. C. B. P. Centaury. Englilh. In 
cultivated lands, and in woods. Gentiana. Sp. 1. 

Cepa vulgaris. C. B. P. Onion. 

ChajrophyHum fativum. C. B. P. Chervil. Sp. 5. 



Chama?drys vulgo vera exiftimata. J. B. Germander. 
Englifli.- On chalky lands. Teucrium. Sp. 6. 

Chamsmelum nobile, five Leucanthemum odoraturn. 
C. B. P. Chamomile. Englilh. On commons and 
heaths. Anthemis. Sp. 2. 

Chamszrnelum vulgarc Leucanthemum Diofcoridis. 
C. B. P. May Weed, Field Chamomile. Englilh. Oii 
arable land, and dunghills. Anthemis. Sp. 2. 

Chamrepitys lutea vulgaris, five folio trilido. C. B. P. 
Ground Pine. Englifli. On arable land. Teucrium. 
Sp. 16. 

Chelidonium majus vulgare. C. B. P. Celandine. 
Englilh. In woods and under hedges. Sp. 1. 

Chelidonia, rotundifolia minor. C. B. P. Pilewort. 
Englilh. By the fides of ditches, and other moiil places. 
Ranunculus. 

Chenopodium folio triangulo. Inft. R. H. Mercury, 

or Allgood. Englifli. In lanes and unfrequented places. 
Sp. r. 

Cicer, fativum. C. B. P. Cicers, or Chich Peas. 
Sp. 1. 

Cichorum fylveftre, five ofricinarum. C. B. P. Wild 
Succory. Englifli. In lanes and commons. Sp. 1. 

Cicuta major. C. B. P. Hemlock. Englifli. On the 
fide of banks. Conium. Sp. 1. 

Cinara hortenfis, foliis aculeatis, & non aculeatis. 
C.B.P. Artichoke. Sp 1. 

Ciftus mas, folio oblongo incano. C. B. P. Holy 
Role. Sp. 2. 

Ciftus ladinifera Cretica, flore purpureo. Tourn. Cor. 
. The Gum Ciftus. Sp. g. 

Cnicus fyiveftris hirfutior, five Carduus Benedictus. 

C. B. P. Carduus, or theBlefled Thiftle. Sp. 1. 

Cochlcaria folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. Scurvy-grafs. 
Sp. 1. 

Cochlcaria folio finuato. C. B. P. Sea Scurvy-grafs. 
Englilh. In fait marines. Sp. 2. 

Conyza major vulgaris. C. B. P. On dry land. Sp. 1. 

Conyza minor, flore globofo. C. B. P. Fleabane. 
Englilh. On chalky uncultivated ground. Inula. 6. 
Lin. Sp. 1. 

Coriandrum majus. C.B.P. Coriander. Sp. 1. 

Coronopus fyiveftris hirfutior. C. B. P. Buckftiorn 
Plantain. Englifli. On commons and uncultivated places. 
Plantago. Lin. 

Coronopus Ruellii. J. B. Swines Crefs. Englilh: 
On moift commons. Cochlearia. Lin. Sp. 5. 

Corylus fylveftris.JC. B. P. Hazel. Englifli. In woods. 
Sp. 1. 

Cotula fcetida. Dod. Stinking Chamomile. Englifli. 
On arable land. Anthemis. 

Cotyledon major. C. B. P. Navelwort, or Wall Pen- 
nywort. Englilh. On the fides of banks, and upon 
walls, but rare near London. Sp. 1 . 

Crithmum, five foeniculum maritimum minus. C. B. 
P. Camphire. Englilh. On the rocks by the fca-fide. 
Sp. 1. 

Crocus fativus. C. B. P. Saffron. Sp. 1. 

Cruciata hirfuta. C. B. P. Croflwort. Englilh. By 
the fides of hedges. Valantia. Lin. 

Cucumis fyiveftris afininus d ictus. C. B. P. Wild 
Cucumber. Momordica. Sp. 4. 

Cucumis fativus vulgaris. C, B. P. Garden Cucum- 
ber. Sp. 1. 

Cupreflus meta in'faftigium convoluta, quse fosmina 
Piinii. C. B. P. The common Cyprefs. Sp. 1. 

Cyan us montanus latifolius, vel verbafculum cya- 
noides. C. B. P. The great Blue Bottle. Centaurea. 
Sp. 7. 

Cyanus minor, five fegetum. C. B. P. The fmall 
Blue Bottle. Englilh. Amongft Corn, &c. Centaurea. 
Sp. 11. 

Cyclamen hederse folio. C.B.P. Sowbread. Sp. 1. 

Cynogloflum majus vulgare. C. B. P. Hound's- 
congue. Englilh. By hedges fides, and in other uncul- 
tivated places. Sp. 1. 

Cyperus odoratus, radice longa, five Cyperus offici- 
narum. C. B. P. Long Cyperus. 

Daucus 
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• Daucus foliis fceniculi tenuiffimis. C. B. P. Daucus 
of Crete, or Candy Carrot. Athamanra. Sp. 2. 

Daucus vulgaris. Cluf. Hiflr. Wild Carrot, oi* Bird's- 
neft. Englifh. On the fide of paths in fields, and other 
uncultivated places. Sp. 1. 

Delphinium majus, five vulgare. Park. Liarkfpur. 
In Cambridgelhire plentifully. Sp. 1. 

Dens leonis latiore folio. C. B. P. Dandelion. Eng- 
lifli. On walls, and in Grafs fields every where. Leon- 
todon. Sp. 1. 

Digitalis purpurea, folio afpero. C. B. P. Fox-glove. 
Englifh. On the fides of banks, in woods, and in other 
uncultivated places. Sp. 1. 

Dipfacus fativus. C. B. P. The manured Teafel. Cul- 
tivated in lbme weftern counties in England. Sp. 2. 

Dipfacus fylvellris, aut Virga paftoris major. C. B. P. 
The wild Teafel. Englifli. On dry banks. Sp. 1. 

Doronicum radice fcorpii. C. B. P. Leopard's- bane. 
Sp. 1. 

Dracunculus polyphyllus. C. B. P. Dragons. Arum. 
Sp. 8. 

Echium vulgare. C. B. P. Viper's Buglofs. Englifh. 
On fallowed land, and amongft the Corn. Sp. 1. 

Elatine folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. Fluellin, or female 
Speedwell. Englifh. On arable land. Antirrhinum. Lin. 

Endivia latifolia fativa. C. B. P. Endive. Cichorium. 
Sp. 4. 

Equifetum paluftre, longioribus fetis. C. B. P. Horfe- 
tail. Eng. By the fide of ditches, and other moift places. 

Eruca latifolia alba, fativa Diofcoridis. C. B. P. 
Rocket. Sp. 1. 

Eryngium maritimum. C. B.P. Eryngo. Englifh. 
On the lidc of fea-fhores. Sp. 1. 

Eryfinium vulgare. C. B. P. Hedge Muftard. Englifli. 
On walls, and by the way-fides, very common. Sp. 1. 

Eupatorium cannabinum. C. B. P. Hemp-leaved 
Agrimony. Englifh. By the fides of ditches, and {land- 
ing waters. Sp. 1. 

Euphrafia officinarum. C. B. P. Eyebright. Englifh. 
In commons; and uncultivated. fieM«. Sp. t. 

Faba. C. B.P. The Garden Bean. Sp. 1. 

• Faba minor, five Equina. C. B. P. The Horfe Bean. 
Sp. 2. 

Filipendula vulgaris, a Molon Plinii. C. B. P. Drop- 
Wort. Englifh. On commons, &c. Spirsea. Sp. 10. 

Filix ramofa major, pinnulis obtufis non dentatis. C. 
B. P. Female Fern. Englifh. On commons and heaths. 
Sp. i 

Filix non ramofa dentata. C. B. P. The male Fern. 
Englifh. On the fide of banks, and in woods. Sp. 2 . 

Foeniculum vulgare Germanicum. C. B. P. Fennel. 
Englifh. On uncultivated ground. Sp. 1. 

• Foeniculum dulce. C. B. P. Sweet Fennel. Sp. 3. 
Fcenum Gracum fativum. C. B. P. Fenugreek. 

Trigonella. Sp. 1. 

Fragaria vulgaris. C. B. P. Strawberry. Englifh. 
In woods. Sp. 1. 

Frangula, feu Alnus nigra, baccifera. Park. Berry- 
bearing Alder. Englifh. In moift woods. Sp. 1, 

Fraxinclla. Cluf. Hift. Praxinella, or white Dittany. 
Diclamnus. Sp. 1. 

Fumaria officinarum, & Diofcoridis. C. B. P. Fumi- 
tory. Englifh. On arable landg Sp. 1 . 

Galega vulgaris. C. B. P. Goat's-rue. Sp. 1. 

Galium luteum. C. B. P. Ladies Bcdftraw, or 

Cheefe-rennet. Englifh. On the fide of banks, in mea- 
dows. Sp. 1. 

Genifla angulofa & fcoparia. C. P. B. Broom. Eng- 
lifli. On commons, &c. Spartium. Sp. 5. 

Gentiana major lutea. C. B. P. Gentian, or Fell wort. 
Sp. 1. 

Geranium folio malvas rotundo. C. B. P. Dove's- foot 
Crane's-bill. Englifh. On the fides of banks. 

• Geranium molchatum: C. B. P. Mufk Crane's-bill. 
Englifh. In unfrequented lanes, but rare. Sp. 17. 

Geranium Robertianum primum. C. B. P. Herb 
Robert. Englifli. By hedges. 
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. Glycirrhiza filiquofa, vel Germanica. C. B. P. LP 
quorice. Sp. 1. 

Gnaphalium vulgare majus. C. B. P. Cudweed. Eng- 
lifh. On commons, &c. Filago. Lin. 

Gramon caninum arvenfe, live Gramcn Diofcoridis. 
C.B. P. Dog Grafs, or Couch Grafs. Engliih. On ara- 
ble land every where. 

Gratiolacentauroides. C. B. P. Hedge Hyfibp. Sp. 1. 

GrofTularia fpinofa fativa. C. B. P. Goofeberry. Sp. i. 

1 

Harmala. Dod. Pemp. Wild Rue. Pegarium. Lin. Sp. 

Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Ivy. Englifh. Climbing 
on trees. Sp. 1. 

Hedera terreftris vulgaris. C. B. P. Ground Ivy, or 
Alehbof. Englifh. Under hedges, and on bank-fides. 
Glechoma. Lin. 

Helenium vulgare. C. B.P. Elecampane. Inula. 
Sp. 1. 

Helleborus albus, More fubviridi. C. B. P. "White 
Hellebore. Veratrum. Sp. 1. 

Helleborus niger, flore rofeo. C. B: P. Black Helle- 
bore. Sp. 3. 

Hepatica flore fimplici cacruleo. Cluf. Hift. Noble 
Liverwort. Sp. 1. 

Herba Paris. Gcr. Herb Paris, One-berry, or True- 
love. Englifh. In fliady woods. Paris. Sp. 1. 

Herniaria glabra. J. B. Rupturewort. Sp. 1. 

Hieracium majus, folio fonchi. C. B. P. Hawkwecd. 
Englifh. On the way-fides, pretty common. 

Hordeum diftichum. C. B. P. Barley. Sp. 1. 

Horniinum Sclarea dictum. C. B. P. Clary. Sclarea. 
Sp. 1. 

Horminum fylveftre, laveriduke flore. C. B. P. Wild 
Clary. Englifli. On uncultivated fields. Sp. 1. 

Hyacinthus oblongo flore caeruleus major. C. B. P. 
Hair-bells. Engliih. In woods* and under hedges. Sp. 1. 

Hyofcyamus albus major. C. B. P: White Henbane. 
Sp. 1. 

Hyofcyamus vulgaris niger. C. B. P. Black Henbane. 
Englifli. On commons, and uncultivated land. Sp. 1. 

Hypericum vulgare. C. B. P. St. Johnfwort. Eng- 
lifh. Under hedges, and by the way-fides. Sp. i. 

Hyflbpus officinarum, casrulca leu fpicata. C. B. P. 
Hyfibp. Sp. 1. 

Jafminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. B. P. Jafminc. 
Sp. 1. 

Iberis latiore folio. C. B. P. Sciatica Crefs. Lepidium. 
Sp. 4» 

Impcratoria major. C. B. P. Mafterwort. Sp. I. 

Iris alba Florentina. C. B. P. Orris. 

Iris vulgaris Germanica, five fylveftris. C. B. P. 
Garden Flower-de-luce. Sp. 2. . 

Iris fylveftris foetida. Inft. R. H. Stinking Gladwin. 
Englifli. In woods, and moft uncultivated places. Sp. 19. 

Iris paluftris lutca. Ger. Ballard Aco'rus. Englifl]. 
In (landing waters. Sp. 1. 

Ifatis fativa vel latifolia. C. B. P. Woad. Sp. 1. 

Junipcrus vulgaris fruticofa. C. B. P. Juniper. Eng- 
lifh. On heaths. Sp. 1. 

Kali majus, cochleato fernine. C. B. P: Glafs-wort. 
Salfola. Sp. 3. 

Lacluca fativa. C. B. P. Lettuce. Sp. 1. 

Lamium album, non fastens, folio oblongo^ C. B. P. 
White Archangel. Englifh. Under hedges. Sp. 2. 

Lamium purpureum fcetidum, folio fubrotundo, five 
Galeopfis Diofcoridis. C. B. P. • Red Archangel, or Dead 
Nettle. Englifh. On the fides of banks. Sp. 1. 

Lapathum folio acuto piano. C. B. P. Sharp-pointed 
Dock. Englifh. In fields and uncultivated places. Sp. 4. 

Lapathum aquaticum, folio cubitali. C. B. P. The 
great Water Dock. Englifh. In {landing waters. Sp. 3. 

Lapathum hortenfe rotund ifclium, five montanum. 
C. B.P. Baflard Monks Rhubarb. Rumcx, Sp. 2. 

Lapathum folio acuto, rubente. C. B. P. Bloodwort. 
Englifh. On the way-fide. 

Lapathum hortenfe, folio oblongo, five fecundum 
Diofcoridis. C. B. P. Patience. Rumcx. Sp. 1. 

15 L Lapathum 
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Lapathum hortcnfe latifolium. C. B. P. True Monks 
tlhubarb. 

Lapathum prrcftantiflimum, Rhabarbarum orHcina- 
rum dictum. Morif. Rhapontic. Rheum. Sp. 2. 

Lavendula anguftifolia. C. B. P. Lavender. Sp. 2. 

Lavendula lacifolia. C. B. P. Lavender Spike. Sp. 1. 

Laureola fempervirens, flore viridi, quibufdam Lau- 
reola mas. J. B. Spurge Laurel. Englifli. In woods. 

Daphne. Sp. 2. 

Laureola folio deciduo, flore purpureo, ofEcinis. 
Laureola fcemina. C. B. P. Mezereon, or Spurge Olive. 

Daphne. Sp. 1. 

Laurus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Bay. Sp. 2. 

Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. The Lentil. Sp. 1. 

Lenticula paluftris vulgaris. C. B. P. Duck's Meat. 
Englifli. On the furface of ftanding waters every where. 

Lepidium latifolium. C. B. P. Dittander,'or Pepper- 
wort. Englifh. On uncultivated ground, but not very 

common. Sp. i. 

Leucoium incanum majus. C. B. P. Stock-gilliflower. 

Cheiranthus. Sp. 6. 

Leucoium luteum vulgare. C. B. P. Wall-flower. 
Englifli. On old walls and buildings. Cheiranthus. Sp. 3. 

Levi flic um vulgare. C. B. P. Lovage. Ligufticum. 

Sp. 1. 

Lichen terreftris cinereus. Raii Syn. Afli-coloured 
Ground Liverwort. Englifh. On heaths and commons. 

Liguftrum Germanicum. C. B. P. Privet. Englifli. 
In hedges. Sp. 1. 

Lilium album, flore erecto, & vulgare. C. B. P. The 
White Lily. Sp. 1. 

Lilium convallium album. C. B. P. LiJies of the 
Valley. Englifli. In ftiady woods. Convallaria. Sp. 1. 

Limonium maritimum majus. C. B. P. Sea Lavender. 

Englifli. In the fait marines. Sp. 1. 

Linaria vulgaris lutea, flore majore. C. B. P. Toad- 
flax. Englifh. On the fide of banks. Sp. r. 

Lingua ccrvina officinarum. C. B. P. Hart's-tongue. 
Englifh. On the walls of wells, and other moift places, 

Linum fativum. C. B. P. Flax. Sp. 1. 

Linum'pratenfe, flofculis exiguis. C. B. P. Mountain 
or purging Flax. Englifh. In meadows and paftures. 

Sp. 13. 

Lithofpermum majus erectum. C. B. P. Gromwill, or 
Graymill. Englifli. On uncultivated land. Sp. 1. 
Lotus hortenfis odora. C. B. P. Sweet Trefoil. Tri- 

folium. Sp. 12. 

Lunaria raccmofa minor. C. B. P. Moonwort. Eng- 
lifh. On commons and heaths. 

Lupinus fativus, flore albo. C. B. P. White Lupine. 
Sp. 5. 

Lupulus mas &: fcemina. C. B. P. Hop. 
Lycoperficon fructu cerafi. Infl. R. H. Love Apple. 

Sp. 1. 

Lyfimachia lutea major. C. B. P. Loofeflrife. Eng- 
lifh. On the fide of ditches. Sp. t. 



Majorana vulgaris. C. B. P. Sweet Marjoram. Ori- 
ganum. Sp. 7. 

Malva fylveftris, folio finuato C. B. P. Mallow. 

Englifli. On banks and uncultivated places. Sp. 1. 
Malva rofea, folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. Hollyhock. 

Alcea. Sp. 1. 

Mandragora fructu rotundo. C. B. P. Mandrake. 

Sp. 1. 

Marrubium album vulgare. C. B. P. White Hore- 
hound. Englifli. On dry chalky land. Sp. 1. 

Marrubium nigrum fcetidum. Ballote Diofcoridis. 
C. B. P. Black or ftinking Horehound. Englifh. 'On 
banks, and by the way-fide. Ballotte. Sp. 1. 

Marum vulgare. Ger. Herb Maftich, or Maflich 
Thyme. Satureja. Sp. 4. 

Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H. L. Marum, or 
Syrian Maftich. Teucrium. Sp. 7. 

Matricaria vulgaris, vel fativa. C. B. P. Feverfew. 
Eng. On dunghills, and in unfrequented places. Sp. 1. 

Melilotus officinarum Germanise. C. B. P. Melilot. 
Englifh. By the fide of cultivated fields. Trifolium. 

Sp 11. 

Melifla hortenfis. C. B. P. Balm. Sp. t. 



Mentha anguftifolia Ipicata. C. B. P. Mint, or 
Spear-mint. Sp. 1. 

Mentha rotundifolia paluftris, feu aquatica major. 
C. B. P. Water-mint. Englifh. In ditches and ihailow 
waters. Sp. 11. 

Mentha fpicis brevioribus & habitioribus, foliis men- 
thre fufcae, fapore fervido piperis. Raii Syn. Pepper- 
mint. Englifh. In watery places. Sp. 6. 

Mentha fylveftris, longiore folio. C. B. P. Horfe- 
mint. Englifh. In uncultivated places. Sp. 4. 

Mercurialis tefticulata five mas, & fpicata, five fce- 
mina Diofcoridis & Plinii. C. B. P. French Mercury. 
Englifli. On the way-fide. Sp. 2. 

Mefpilus apii folio, fylveftris, (pinofa, five oxyacantha. 
C. B. P. The White Thorn, or Hawthorn. Englifh. 
In hedges. Sp. 4. 

Mefpilus vulgaris. J. B. The common Medlar. Sp. 1. 

Meum foliis anethi. C. B. P. Mew, or Spignel. Atha- 
manta. Sp. 1. 

Milium femine luteo vel albo. C. B. P. Millet. Sp. 1. 

Millefolium vulgare album. C. B. P. Yarrow, Mil- 
foil, or Nofebleed. Englifli. By the path-fides every 
where. Achillea. Sp. 1. 

Myrrhis magno femine longo fulcato. J. B. Sweet 
Cicely, or fweet Fern. Scandix. Sp. 5. 

Napus fativus. C. B. P. Sweet Navew, or French 
Turnep. Rapa. Sp. 2. 

Napus fylveftris. C. B. P. Wild Navew, or Cole- 
feed. Englifh. On banks. Rapa. Sp. 3. 

Nafturtium aquaticum fupinum. C. B. P. Water 

Crefs. Englifli. In ditches and ftanding waters. Sifym- 

brium. Sp. 1. 

Nafturtium hortenfe vulgatum; C. B. P. Garden 

Crefs. Sp. 1. 

Nepeta major vulgaris. Park. Nep, or Cat-mint. 
Englifli. On chalky dry fields. Sp. 1 . 

Nicotiana major latifolia. C. B. P. Tobacco. Sp. 2.' 

Nigella flore minore fimplici candido. C. B. P. Fen-; 
nel-flower. Sp. 3. 

Ocymuin vulgatius. I.B. P. tialil. Sp. 4? 

Olea fativa. C. B. P. The Olive-tree. Sp. 1; 

Ophiogloflum vulgatum. C. B. P. Adder's- tongue.' 
Englifh. In moift meadows. 

Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. Male 
Satyrium, or Fools-ftones. Englifli. In woods and 

moift meadows. Sp. 2. 

Orchis morio fcemina. C. B. P. Female Satyrium* 
Englifli. In meadows. Sp. 1. 

Origanum fylveftre, cunila bubula Plinii. C. B. P. 
Wild Marjoram Englifli. On dry uncultivated places* 

Sp. 1. 

Origanum onites. C. B. P. Origany of Crete. Sp. 6. 
Orobus filiquis articulatis, femine majore. C. B. P- \ 
Bitter Vetch. Ervum. Sp. 5. 

Ofmunda regalis. Ger. Flowering Fern, or Ofmund- 

royal. Sp. 1. 

Oxys. Inft. R. H. Wood Sorrel, Engiilh. In moift 
woods. Oxalis. Sp. z. 

Psconia fcemina, flore rubro majore. C. B. P. Piony. 
Sp. 2. 

Pseonia folio nigricante fplendido, quse mas. C. B. P. 

Male Piony. Sp. 1 . 

Panax colon i, & marrubium aquaticum acutum. Ger. 
Clowns All-heal. Englifli. By the fides of ditches, 
and other watery places. Stachys. Sp. 8. 

Panax Paftinacje folio. C. B. P. Hercules's All-heal. 

Paftinaca. Sp. 3. 

Paniculum Germanicum, five panicula minore. C. 
B. P. Panic. Sp. 1. 

Papaver hortenfe, femine albo. C. B. P. White Poppy. 
Sp. 9. 

Papaver hortenfe, femine nigra. C. B. P. Black 

Poppy. Sp. 8. 

Papaver erraticum, Rhoias Diofcoridi, Theophrafto, 

Plinio. C. B, P. Red Poppy. Englifli. On arable land. 

Sp. 1. 

Parietaria 
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Parietaria officinarum. C. B. P. Pellitory of the wall. 
Englifli. On walls. Sp. i . 

Paronychia rutaceo folio. Ger. Rue- leaved Whitlow 
Grafs. Eng. On walls and buildings. Saxifraga. Lin. 

Paftinaca fativa latifolia. C. B. P. Parfnep. Sp. 2. 

Paftinaca fylveftris latifolia. C. B. P. Wild Parfnep. 
Englilh. On uncultivated places. Sp. 1. 

Pentaphylloides argentina di&a. Raii Syn. Silver 
Weed, or wild Tanfey. Englifli. On moift commons, 
and by the fides of ditches. Potentilla. Sp. 1. 

Perfoliata vulgatiflima, five arvenfis. C. B. P. Tho- 
rough Wax. Englifli. On arable land. Bupleurum. 

Sp. 1. 

Periclymenum non perfoliatum Germanicum. G, B. P. 
Honeyfuckle. Englilh. In hedges. Sp. 5. 

Perficaria mitis maculofa. C.B.P. Spotted A rfef marc. 
Englilh. On dunghills. Sp. 2. 

Perficaria urens, feu Hydropiper. C. B. P. A rfef mart, 
or Water Pepper. Englilh. By the fide of ditches, and 
in other watery places. Sp. 1 . 

Petafites major & vulgaris. C. B. P. Butter- bur. 
Englifh. By ditch-fides. Sp. 1. 

Peucedanum Germanicum. C. B. P. Hog's-fennel, 
or Sulphur-wort. Englifli, but very rare. Sp. 1. 

Phellandrium, vel cicutaria aquatica cjuorundam. 
J. B. Water Hemlock. Englifli. In Handing waters. 

Pilofella major repens hirfuta. C. B. P. Moufe-ear. 
Englifh. On walls and dry gravelly commons. 

Pimpinella fanguiforba minor. C. B. P. Burnet. 
Englifli. On chalky ground. Potentilla. Sp. 1. 

Pimpinella faxifraga major, umbella Candida. C. B. P. 
Burnet [Saxifrage. Englifli. t Under hedges, and by 
the fide of fields. Sp. 2. 

Pimpinella faxifraga major altera. C. B. P. The lefier 
Burnet Saxifrage. Englifli. In paftures. Sp. 1. 

Pifum arvenfe, flore candido* irudtu rotundo albo. 

C. B. P. Peas. Sp. t. 

Plantago latifolia finuata. C. B. P. Plantain. Eng- 

Jifli. In moift places. 

Plantago angultifolia major. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved 

Plantain, or Ribwort. Englifli. On dunghills, and by 
the way-fide every where. 

Plumbago quorundam. Cluf. Hilt. Toothwort, or 

Lead wort. Sp. 1. 

Polium maritimum erectum Monfpeliacum. C. B. P. 

Poley Mountain. Sp. 4. 

Polium anguftifolium Creticum. C. B. P. Poley of 

Crete. Sp. 5. 

Polygonatum latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. Solomon's 
Seal. Englifli. In fome woods, but not common. 

Cohvallaria. Sp. 3. 

Polygonum latifolium. C. B. P. Knot-grafs. Englifli. 
In uncultivated places. 

Polypodium vulgare. G. B. P. Polypody. Englifli. 
On fliady banks and walls. Sp. 1 . 

Porrum commune capitatum. C. B. P. The Leek. 
Sp. 1. 

Portulaca latifolia, feu fativa. C. B. P. Purflane. 
Sp. 1. 

Primula veris. Inft. R. H. Primrofe. Englifli. In 
woods, and under hedges. Primula Sp. 1. 

Primula veris major. Ger. Cowflip, or Paigles. Eng- 
lifli. In meadows. Primula. Sp. 2. 

Prunella major, folio non diflecto. Self-heal. Englifli. 
In meadows, and pafture land. Sp. 1. 

Prunus fylveftris. C. B. P. The Sloe-tree. Englifli. 
In hedges. Sp. 1 , 

Pfyllium majus erectum. C.B.P. Fleawort. Sp. 1. 

Ptarmica vulgaris** folio longo ferrato, flore albo. 
J. B. Sneeze wort. Englifh. In woods, and under hedges. 
Achillea. Sp. 10. 

Pulegium latifolium. C. B. P. Pennyroyal. Englifli. 
On moift: commons. Sp. 1. 

Pulegium anguftifolium. C. B. P. Hart's Penny- 
royal. Sp. 3. 

Pulmonaria maculofa latifolia. Park. Spotted Lung- 
wort, or Jerufalem Sage. Sp. 1. 

Punica fativa. Inft. R.H. Pomegranate. Sp. 1. 

Punica fylveftris, fiore pleno majore. Inft. R. H. 
The Wild Pomegranate with a large double flower. Sp. 2. 



Pyrethrum IIifp3nicum. C. B. P. Pellitory of Spairi' 

Anthemis. Sp. 11. 

Pyroia Yorundifolia major. C. B. P. WintcrGreen. 
In fliady woods in the north of England; Sp. 1. 

Quinque folium majus repens. C. B. P. Cinquefoil. 
Englifli. In paftures. Potentilla. Lin. 

Ranunculus pratenfis, radice verticilli modo rotundo. 
C. B. P. Crowfoot. Englifli. In paftures. 

Ranunculus apii folio, lxvis. C. B. P. Marfti Crow- 
foot; Englilh. Very common in ftanding waters. 

Rapa rotunda fativa. C.B.P. Turnep. Sp. 1. 

Raphanus minor oblongus. C.B.P. Radifh. Sp. 1. 

Raphanus rufticanus. C. B. P. Horfe-radifli. Englilh. 
On dunghills, and by the fides of fields. Cochlearia. Sp.5. 

Rhamnus catharticus. C. B. P. Buckthorn. Englilh. 

In hedges. Sp. 1. 

Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. Sumach. Sp. 1. 

Ribes vulgaris, fructu rubro. H. L. Red Currants. 

Sp. 1. 

Ros folis folio rotundo. C. B. P. Rofa-folis, or Sun- 
dew. Englifh. On commons where there are bogs. 

Rofa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. The White Rofe. 
Sp. 16. 

Rofa Damafcena, flore pleno. Hort. Eyft. The Da- 

mafk Rofe. Sp. 15. 

Rofa rubra multiplex. C.B.P. The Red Rofe. Sp. 20. 

Rofa fylveftris vulgaris, flore odorato, incarnato. C. 
B. P. The Dog Rofe, or Wild Briar. Englilh. In 

hedges. Sp. 1. 
Rofmarinus hortenfis, ahguftiori folio. C. B. P. Rofe- 

mary. Sp. 1. 

Rubia tindorum fativa. C. B. P. Madder. Sp. 1. 
Rubis vulgaris, five rubus frudliu nigro. C. B. P. 
The Bramble, or Blackberry; Englilh. Very common 

in hedges. Sp. 1. * » « j- 

Rubus Idscua fpinofus, fru£fcu rubro. J. B. Rafp- 

berry Bum. Englilh. In fome woods. Sp. 3. 

Rufcus myrtifolius ac.tileatus. Inft. R. H. Knee-holm, 
or Butcher's Broom. Englifli* In woods, and on com- 
mons. Sp. 1. 

Rufcus latifolitis, fru&u folio innafcente. Inft. R. H. 

Horfe-tongue, or Double-tongue. Sp. 2. 

Rufcus Tatifolius, frudtu folio infidente. Inft. R. H. 

The Bay of Alexandria. Sp. 3. 

Ruta hortenfis latifolia. C.B.P. Rue. Sp. 1. 
Ruta muraria. C. B. P. White Maiden Hair, or Wall 
Rue. Englifli. On walls, and other buildings, in moift 
places. 

Sabina folio taniarifci Diofcoridis. C. B. P. Savin. 
Sp. 1. 

Salvia nigra. C. B. P. Common Red Sage. Sp. 1. 
Salvia minor, aurita & non aurita. C. B. P. Sage of 

Virtue. Sp. 3. 

Sambucus fruftu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. Elder. 

Englifli. In hedges. Sp. 1. 

Sambucus racemofa rubra. C. B. P. Mountain Elder. 

Sp. 3. . 

Sambucus humilis, five ebulus. C. B; P. Dwarf El- 
der, or Dane wort. Englifli, but not common near 

London. Sp. 4. - 

Sanicula officinarum. C.B.P. Sanicle. Englilh. In 

woods and fliady places. 

Santolina foliis terctibus. R. H. Lavender-cotton. 

Sp. 1. 

Saponaria major lxvis. C. B. P. Sopewort. Englilh. 
On the fide of banks. Sp. 1. ^ 

Satureja hortenfis, five Cunila fativa Plinii. C. B. P- 

Savory. Sp. 1. 

Satureja montana durior. C. B. P. Winter Savory. 

Sp. $ 

Saxifraga rotundifolia alba. C.B.P. White Saxifrage. 

Englifli. In meadows. Sp. t. 

Scabiofa pratenfis hirfuta, quae officinarum. C. B. 
Scabious. Englifli. On arable land. Sp. 1 . 

Scabiofa radice fuccifa, flore globofo. Raii Syn. De- 
vil's Bit, or Wood Scabious. Englifli. In woods, and 

under hedges. Sp. 2. 

r Scordium 
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Scordium legitimum. Park. Scordium, or Water 
Germander. Englifh. In watery places, but not com- 
mon. Teucrium. Sp. 13. 

Scordium alter urn, five falvia agreftis. C. B. P. Wood 
Sage. Englifli. In woods, and on heaths. Teucrium. 
Sp. 12. 

Scorzonera latifolia finuata. C. B. P. Scorzonera, or 
Viper Grafs. Sp. i. 

Scrophularia nodofa fasmina. C. B. P. Figwort. 
Englifli. In- woods and fhady places. Sp. 1. 

Scrophularia aquatica major. C. B. P. Water Fig- 
wort, or Water Betony. Englifli. By the fide of 
ditches. Sp. 2. 

Secale hybernum vel majus. C. B. P. Rye. Sp. 1. 

Sedum majus vulgare. C. B. P. Houfleek. Englifli. 
On houfe-tops and walls. Sempervivum. Sp. 12. 

Sedum minus tcretifolium album. C. B. P. Lefler 
Houfleek. Englifh. On walls, &c. Sp. 1. 

Sedum minus vermiculatum acre. C. B. P. Wall 
Pepper, or Stone-crop. Englifh. On walls and build- 
ings. Sp. 5. 

Senecio minor vulgaris. C. B. P. Groundfel. Englifh. 
On walls, and on arable lands, and alfo on bye-paths 
every where. 

Serpyllum vulgare minus. C. B.P. Mother-of-thyme. 
Englifli. On heaths and commons. Thymus. Sp. 6. 

Sefelt pratenfe, Silaus forte Plinio. C. B. P. Meadow 
Saxifrage. Englifh. In moift paftures. 

Siler montanum majus. Mor. Umb. Siler Mountain, 
Baftard Lovage, or common Hartworc. Sp. 1 . 

Sinapi rapi folio. C. B. P. Muftard. Englifh. On 
dunghills, &c. Sinapis. Sp. 2. 

Sinapi hortenfe, femine albo. C. B. P. White Muf- 
tard. Sinapis. Sp. 1. 

Sifarum Germanorum. C. B. P. Skirret. Sium. Sp. 4. 

Sium latifolium. C. B. P. Broad-leaved Water Par£~ 

ncp. Englifh. In (landing waters. Sp. 1. 

Sium aromatic vim, Sifon ofEcinarum. Inft. R. H. 

The German, or common Amomum. Englifh. Under 
hedges, and in fhady lanes. Sifon. Sp. 1. 

Smyrnium. Matth. Alexanders. Englifh. By the fide 
of fields, but not common. Sp. 1. 

Solanum hortenfe. Ger. Nightfhade. Englifh. On 
dunghills. Sp. 1. 

Solanum fcandens, feu dulcamara. C. B.P. Woody 
Nightfliade. Englifli. In hedges. Sp. 8. 

Soldanclla maritima minor. C. B. P. Seacole-wort, 
or Sea Bindweed. Englifli. On the fea-fliore. Con- 
volvulus. Sp. 29J 

Sonchus afper laciniatus. C. B. P. Prickly Sowthiftle. 
Englifh. On arable land. 

Sonchus kevis laciniatus latifolius. C, B. P. Smooth 

With the former. 
Sophia chirurgorum. Ger. Flixweed. Englifli. On 
arable land. Sifymbrium. Sp. 6. 

Sorbus fativa. C. B. P. The true Service. Sp. 2. 
Sorbus torminalis. Ger. The wild Service. Englifh. 
In hedges. Crataegus. Sp. 2. 

Spinachia vulgaris, capfula feminis aculeata. Inft. 

Spinach. Sp. 1. 

Staphyfagria. Matth. Staves-acre. Delphinium. Sp. 1 1 . 

Stcechas purpurea. C. B. P. Stcechas, French Laven- 
der, or Stick-a-dore. Sp. 1 . 

Stcechas citrini tenui folia Narbonenfis. J. B. Goldy- 
locks. Gnaphalium. Sp. 1. 

Stramonium frudhi fpinofo oblongo, flore albo. Inft. 
R. H. Thorn-apple. Englifh. On dunghills. Datura. 

Sp. 1. 

Symphytum confolida major fcemina, flore albo, vel 
pallide luteo. C. B. P. Comfrey. Englifh. In unculti- 
vated places. Sp. 1 . 

Tamarifcus Narbonenfis. Lob. Tamarifk. Sp. 1. 

Tanacctum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Tanfey. Eng- 
lifh. In unfrequented lanes. Sp. 1. 

Telephium vulgare. C. B. P. Orpine. Englifh. In 
woods, and moift land. Sedum. Sp. 14.. 

Thaofia Carotae folio. C. B. P. Deadly Carrot. So. 3. 



Sowthiftle. Englifh. 



Thlafpi arvenfe, filiquis*latis. C. B. P. Treacle Muf- 
tard. Englifh. In arable land, but rare. Sp. 2. 

Thlafpi arvenfe* vaccaria? incano folio, majus. C. B. P. 
Mithridate Muftard. Englifli. In arable land, and 
near hedges. Sp. i. 

Thuya Theophrafti. C. B. P. Tree of Life. Sp. j. 

Thymekea foliis lini. C. B. P. Spurge-flax. Daphne. 
Sp. 7. 

Thymus vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. Thyme. 
Sp. 2. 

Tithymalus latifolius, Cataputia didtiis. H. L. Gar- 
den Spurge. Euphorbia. Sp. 1 8. 

Tichymalus paluftris fruticofus. C. B. P. German 
Spurge, or greater Efula. Euphorbia. Sp. 22. 

Tithymalus foliis pini, forte Diofcoridis Pkyufa. 
C. B. P. The lefler Efula. Euphorbia. Sp. 27. 

Tormentilla fylveftris. C. B. P. Tormentil. Englifh. 
On heaths. Sp. 1. 

Tragacantha. C. B. P. Goat's-thorn. Sp. r. 

Trichomanes, five Poly trichum ofHcinarum. C. B. P. 
Maiden-hair. Englifh. On walls, and the fide of fhady 
banks. Sp. 1. 

Trifolium pratenfe purpureum majus. C. B. P. Tre- 
foil. Englifh. In paftures. Sp. 1 . 

Trifolium arvenfe humile fpicatum, five Lagopus. 
C. B. P. Hare's-foot Trefoil. Englifh. On arable land. 
Sp. 9. 

Trifolium paluftre. C. B. P. Bog-bean, or Marfh 
Trefoil. Englifh. On bogs. Menyanthes. 

Triticum hybernum, ariftis carens. C. B. P. Wheat. 
Sp. 1. 

. Tuffilago vulgaris. C. B. P. Coltsfoot. Englifh. On 
barren land. Sp. 1. 

Valeriana hortenfis, phu folio olufatri Diofcoridis. 
C. B. P. Valerian. Sp. 1. 

Valeriana paluftris minor. C. B. P. The lefler Vale- 
rian. Englifh. On moift meadows, and in woods. 

Valeriana lylveftris major, foliis anguftioribus. Rand. 
Wild Valerian. Englifli. On chalky clofes. Sp. 2. 

Verbafcum mas latifolium luteum. C. B. P. Mullein.' 
Englifh. On dry banks, and fandy land. Sp. 1. 

Verbena communis, ca^ruleo flore. C. B. P. Vervain. 
Englifh. Near farm-yards. Sp. 1. 

Veronica mas fupina, & vulgatiflima. C. B. P. Speed- 
well, or Paul's Betony. Englifli. In woody places. Sp. t. 

Veronica aquatica major, folio fubrotundo. Mor. Hift. 
Brooklime. Englifh. In ftanding water. Sp. 16. 

Vicia fativa vulgaris, femine nigro. C. B. P. Vetch, 
or Tare. Sp. 5. 

Vinca Pervinca vulgaris. Ger. Periwinkle. Englifli. 
In hedges and woods. Vinca. Sp. 1. 

Viola martia purpurea, flore fimplici odoro. C. B. P. 
Violet. Englifh. In woods, and near hedges. Sp. 1. 

Viola tricolor hortenfis repens. C. B. P. Heart's-eafe, 
or Panfies, common in the north of England. Sp. 10. 

Virga aurea anguftifolia minus ferrata. C. B. P. Gol- 
den Rod. Englifh. In woods, and near hedges. Soli- 
dago. Sp. 1. 

Vitex foliis anguftioribus, cannabis modo difpofitis. 
C. B. P. The Chafte-tree. Sp. 1. 

Vitis Ida?a, foliis oblongis crenatis, fru£tu nigricante. 
C. B. P. Bilberry. Englifh. On moory heaths. Vacci- 

nium. Sp. 1. 

Vitis vinifera. C.B.P. The Vine. Sp. 1. 

Ulmaria. Cluf. Meadow-fweet, or Queen of the 
Meadows. Englifli. In moift meadows, and by the 
fide of ditches. Spirsea. Sp. 12. 

Urtica urehs maxima. C. B. P. Nettle. Englifh. By 

hedges and banks. Sp. 1. 

Urtica urens, pilulas ferens prima Diofcoridis, femi- 
ne lini. C.B.P. The Roman Nettle. Sp. 1. 

Xanthium. Dod. The lefler Burdock. Sp. i. 

Zea briza dicta, vel Monocqccos Germanica. C. B. P. 
Spelt, or Sc. Peter's Corn. 
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A CATALOGUE of the large Trees which are admitted in the 
London Dilpenlary, as medicinal Plants, but generally grow too large 
to be admitted into fmall gardens. 



ABIES mas, conis furfum fpectantibus. C.B. P. 
The Silver Fir. Sp. i. 
Abies tenuiore folio, fructu dcorfum inflcxo. 
C.B. P. The common, or Spruce Fir, or Pitch- tree. 

Sp. 2. 

Amygdalus fativa. C. B. P. The Almond-tree. Sp. i. 
Armeniaca frudtu majore. In ft. R. H. The Apricot. 

Sp. i. 



tree. 



Sp. i. 



Caftanea fativa. C. B. P, The Cheftnut-trce. Sp. i. 

Cerafus major ac fylveftris, fruftu fubdulci, nigro co- 
lore inficiente. C. B. P. The Black Cherry. Englifli. 
In hedge- rows, and fome woods. Sp. 2. 

Cerafus fativa rotunda, rubra & acida. C.B. P. The 
Red Cherry. Sp. 1. 

Cydonia fru&u oblongo lasviori. In ft. R. PI. The 
Quince-tree. Sp. 1. 

Ficus communis. C.B. P. The Fig-tree. Sp. 1. 

Fraxinus excelfior. C. B. P. The Alh-trcc. Englifli. 
In hedge-rows. Sp. 1. 

Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. The Manna Afh. 
Sp. 2. 

Hex aculeata cocciglandifera. C. B. P. The Kermcs 
Oak. Quercus. Sp. 1 S. 

Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch-tree. 
Sp. 1. 



Malus fylveftris, acido fru&u albo. Inft. R. H. The 
Crab-tree. Englifli. In hedges. Sp. 1. 

Malus fativa. Raii Syn. The Apple-tree. Sp. 2. 
Morus fructu nigro. C. B. P. The Mulberry. Sp. 1, 

Nux juglans, five regia vulgaris. C. B. P. The 
Walnut. Juglans. Sp. 1. 

Perfica molli carne, & vulgaris, viridis & alba. C. B. 
P. The Peach-tree. Sp. 1. 

Pinus fativa. C. B. P. The Pine-tree. Sp. 2. 

Pinus fylveftris. C. B. P. The wild Pine, or Pinafter. 
Sp. 1. 

Populus nigra. C. B. P. The Black Poplar. Englifh. 
In hedge-rows. Sp. 3. 

Pyr us fativa. C. B. P. The Pear-tree. Sp. 1. 

Quercus latifolius fcemina. C. B. P. The Oak-tree. 
Englifli. In forefts and woods. Sp. j. 

Salix vulgaris alba arborefcens. C. B. P. The Willow. 
Englifli. By the fide of rivers. Sp. 1. 

Suber lati folium, perpetuo virens. C. B. P. The Cork- 
tree. Quercus. Sp. 20. 

Tilia fcemina, folio majore. C. B. P. The Lime-; 
tree. Sp. 1. 

Ulmus campeftris & Thcophrafti. C. B. P. The 
Elm-tree. Englifli. In hedge-rows. Sp. 3. 
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Tie READER is defired to correB the Mi/lakes, as alfc 



where they are wanting. I 

ACANTHUS 2. lege (A7- 
gcr) 
Acanthus 3. lege (Dhfcordis) 

Acer 10. lege (Creticmn) 

Acctold 3. lege (Setttata) 

Acecofa 4. ie^e (Digyna) 

Adan Ionia, add (Baobob) 

Ail v- nan the ra, add (Pavcnica) 

Ad ox a, add (Mofcbatellina) 

Agave 2. lege (Virginica) 

Akhemilla 2. add (Hybrida) 

Aloe 8. lege (Brevifolia) 

Aloe 10. add (Humilis) 

Aloe 13. lege (Linguiformis) 

Amethyftca, add (C,erulea\ 

Amomum 1. add (Zinzibcr) and lege 
ovcta inflead of ovato 

Amomum 2. add (Zerumbet) 

Amy gda his 3. lege (Saliva) 

Ananas 3. lege (Glaber) 

Anguria, add (Cit rutins) 

Annona 2. lege (Mnricata) 

Arctium 3. lege (Tomenlofum) 

Arum 13. lege (Belifolium) 

Arum 15. lege (Ejculcntum) 

Afparagus 1. add {Saliva) 

Al pcrru go, add (Procttmbcns) 

After 17. lege (Glaber) 

Aflragalus 2. lege (Ilamofa) 

Atraphaxis 1. add (Spiuofa) 

Atraphaxis 2. add (Undulata) 

Atriplcx 1. add (Hortenfts) 

Atriplcx 2. add (Halsmus) 

Atriplcx 3. add (Portulacoides) 

A vena, add (Sativa) 

Anrantium 1. lege {Acre) 

Ikftcrin, add (Calycantbus) 

Bellonia, add (Afpera) 

Bloodwort, fee Kumex 

Bombax 3. \cgc (Villofum) 

Cachrvs 1. lege (Trifida) 

Cxlalpinta 2. lege (Crifia) 

Cannabis, add {Sativa) 

Capparis 5. lege (Raccmofa) 

Capparis 8. lege (Laurifolia) 

Capparis 10. lege (Triflora} 

Caffia 7. lege {Bicapfularis) 

Catefbere, add (Spinoff) 

Cecropia, add (Peltata) 

Cerinthe 2. lege (Glaber) 

Chamrcrops, lege (Humilis) 

Cheiranthus 2. lege (Integrifolius) 

Cheiranthus 4. lege {Anguftifolius) 

Cheiranthus 9. lege (Glaber) 

Cheiranthus 1 5. lege (Sinualus) 

Chionanthus, add (Virginica) 

Chironia 1. add (Frutefcens) 

Chironia 2. add (Baccifera) 

CifTampelos, lege (Pareira) 

Ciftus 3. lege (Brevif alius) 

Cleonia, add (Lufitanica) 

CUfFortiai. lege (Illicifclia) 

Coix 2. lege (Angulata) 

Convolvulus 2. lege {Serpens) 
Convolvulus 11. lege {Glaber) 
Conyza 3. lege [Candida) 
Conyza 5. lege (Tomentofa) 
Conyza 6. lege (Salicifolia) 
Conyza 12. lege {Trinervia) 
Conyza 17. lege (Odorata) 
Corchorus 4- * e g e (*> ^ragona) 
Corchorus 5. lege {Uncarts) 
Corchorus 6. lege (Bifurcatus) 
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Corchorus 8. lege (Hirfu'lus) 
Coreoplis 5. lege (Radiata) 
Cotyledon 2. lege {Spincfa) 
Cotyledon 6. lege (Rainojiffima) 
Croton 7. lege (P opulifolium) 
Croton 9. lege (Altbaifolium) 
Croton 1 o. ' lege (Salvifolium ) 
Cupreflus 2. lege {Horizontal! s) 
Cytifus4. lege(S#//V) 
Cytifus 5. lege {Hirfulus) 
Delphinium 2. lege {Ajacis) 
D i a n t hu s 9 . lege( Ferrugineus ) 
Digitalis 4. lege (Grandiflora) 
Diofma 1. lege (Oppofttifolia) 
Ebenus, add (Cretica) 
F.leagnus 1. lege (Spinofa) 
Epigea, add {Ripens) 
Erica 4. lege {Ciliaris) 
Eryngiuirr 5. lege {Palkfcens) 
Euonymus 4. lege (Pinnalus) 
Ficus 2. lege {Sycamorus) 
Ficus 6. lege {Maxima) 
Galeoptis 5. lege (Or ten talis) 
Gentiana 10. lege {Perfoliata) 
Gladiolus 5. lege {Anguft if otitis) 
Gramen 1. add (Repats) 
Gramen 2. add {Perenne) 
Gramen 3. add {Bulbofa) 
Grewia 2. lege {Africana) 
Grofiularia 1. lege {Rectinata) 
Gundelia, lege {Glabra) 
Helianthemum 3. lege {Pilofttm) 
Hclianthus 2. lege (Multiform) 
I-Ielianthus 4. lege ( Slrumofus) 
Helidtercs 2. lege (Brevier) 
Hermannia 5. lege (Trifoliata) 
Hibifcus 8. lege (Vitifolius) 
Hibifcus 20. lege (Ajricanus) 
Horminum 1. lege (Vcrbenaceum) 

lege (Lyrata) 
lege (Nonfcriptus) 
lege (Campanulatus) 
lege (Ametbyftinus) 
add (Canarienfe) 
Hyflbpus 3. lege (Altijfima) 
Jatropha 2. lege (Qtfinquelobala) 
Jatropha 5. lege (Vitifolia) 
Jatropha 6. lege (Aconitifolia) 
Inula 7. lege (O cuius) 
J uncus 4. lege (Conglomerate) 
Juniperus 2. lege (Suecica) 
Lantana 2 . lege ( Incrmis) 
Lathyrus 4. lege (PariCtenfts) 
Lathyrus 7. lege (Hirfutus) 
Lathyrus 14. lege (Magmflorus) 
Lathyrus 19. lege (Americanus) 
Laurus 2. lege (Undulata) 
Laurus 8. lege (Enervia) 
Limon 2. lege (Spinoftts) 
Limon 3. lege (Raccmofus) 
Lotus 3. lege (Glaber) 
Lo t u s 5 . lege ( Creticus ) 
Lupinus4. lege (Hirfulus) 
Lupulus, lege (Humilus) 
Lychnis 3. lege (Dicccia) 
Mammea, add (Americana) 
Marty nia 3. lege (Louifianica) 
Medicago 3. lege (Tornata) 
Melaltotna 1. lege (Plant aginifolia) 

Melaftoma 9. lege (Pctiolata) 
Melongena 2. lege (Teres) 
Menilpermum 3. lege (Ccrolinianum) 
Mentha 1 o. lege (Cbalepenfis) 



Horminum 2. 
Hyacinth.us 1. 
Hyacinthus 3. 
Hyacinthus 5. 
Hypericum 4. 



Mefpilus 4. lege (Cordifotia} 

Mimofa 4. lege (Aculeata) 
Morus 2. lege (Sicilian a) 



Mufcari 1. 
Mufcari 2. 
Mufcari 3. 
Mufcari 4. 
Mufcari 
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lege (Botryoides) 
lege (Comofum) 
lege (Racemofum) 
lege {Monftrofum) 
lege {Orchioides) 
Ophrys 1. lege (Nidus avis) 
Ophrys 2. lege (Cor data) 
Orchis 8. lege (Conopfea) 
Origanum 12. 1 e ge ( Hybridum ) 
Ornithopus 2. lege (Nodofus) 
Orobus 8. lege (Vcnetus) 
Palma 5. lege (Gracilis) 
Panicum 4. lege (Alopecur odeum) 
Pafii flora 6. lege (Oliv-rformis) 
Phlomis 10. lege (Flavcfcens) 
Phlox 5. lege (Panictdata) 
Phyfalis 9. dele c 
Piper 2. lege (P ellucidum) 
Piper 4. lege (Humile) 
Piper 6. lege (Lattrifolium) 
Prenanthes 4. lege (Amplexicaulis) 
Prunella 7. lege (Nov* Angli<c) 
Pforalea 7. lege (Humilis) 
Raphanus 3. lege (Orbicularis) 
Rap h an us 5. lege (Chinenfts) 
Rapunculus 5. lege (Orbicularis) 
Rhamnus 3. lege (Longifolius) 
Rhamnus 4. lege (Africanus) 
Rubus 4. lege (Glaber) 
Rubus 8. lege (Sax at His) 
Rudbeckia 6. lege (Digit ata) 
Rum ex 2. lege (Alpinus) 
Rumex 11. lege (Cbalepcnjis) 
Rufcus 5. lege (1'rifolialus) 
Ruta 5. lege (Ciliata) 
Salicornia 2. lege (Pcrcnnis) 
Salfola 3. lege (Soda) 
Sambucus 5. lege (Humilis) 
Saponaria 4. lege (Hifpanica) 
Scabiofa9. lege (Virga pafloris) 
Scabiofa 13. lege (Ocbroleuca) 
Scabiofa 18. lege (Incifa) 
Scabiofa 19. - lege (Fimbriala) 
Scrophularia 4. lege (B clonic? folia) 
Sefafum, lege Sefamum 
Sidcroxylum 2. lege (Oppoftlifolium) 
Sifyrinchium 2. lege (Angufti folium) 
Sifyrinchium 3. lege (Bulbcfum) 
Smilax 11. lege (Humilis) 
Solidago 15. \cgc.(HirfutiJfma) 
Solidago 1 1. lege (Humilis) 
Solidago 20. lege (Carmfa) 
Stachys 8. lege (Palufiris) 
Stcechas 2. lege (Pednnculata) 
Stcechas 3. lege (Denlala) 
Taxus, lege (Baccata) 

Thymus 6. lege (Glaber) 
Toxicodendron 4. \ege(Pi?watifolium) 

Toxicodendron 8. lege (Arbor cum) 

Tragi a 2. lege (Involucrala) 

Vaccinium 3. lege (Penftlvanicum) 

Vanilla 3. lege (Axillaris) 

Vitex 3. lege (Indica) 

Vitis 4. lege (Laciniofd) 

Ulmus 2. lege (Scaber) 

Ulmus 3. lege (Sativa) 

Ulmus 4. lege (Glaber) 

Ulmus 5. lege (Hollandica) 

Uvularia 1 . lege (Amplexicaulis) 

Zea 3. lege (Vulgaris) 



